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In issuing this, the twelfth, volume of The Encyclop^ia op BBUGrON'AND Ethics, 
I wish to thank those who have assisted me in the work. 

And first let me name the Publishers, Messrs. T. & T. Clakk, and their Staff, 
above all Sir John M. Clark, Bart., to whom I have taken the liberty of dedicating 
it. The Printers also, Messrs. Morrison & Gibb Ltd., deserve the thanks of all 
concerned, and mine most of all ; and especially must their able and accurate Headers 
be remembered. 

What shall I say of my accomplished and loyal Staff? Besides Dr. Selbie and 
Dr. Gray, whose names are on the title-page, I must mention Mr. J. F. Grant 
and Mr. T. Kiach. Not less deserving than these are the two sisters Miss M. C. 
Macdonald (now Mrs. Labum) and Miss D. B. Macdonald (now Mrs. Dow), to 
whom most of all is due the minute accuracy of the Encyclopaldia. With them let 
me name my Secretary, Miss H. Bobertson, who was with me at the planning of the 
Work and has guided its course to the end. I must also mention our indispensable 
Librarian, Miss E. M. Mitchell, and Miss B. Wisely, the Typist, whose work has 
often won the admiration of the authors of articles. 

Many scholars have aided with their contributions and with their counsel. 
I cannot name them. But I must say one thing. The Encyclopaedia would not 
have been what it is if I had not had in every department of study covered by 
it at least one man upon whom I could rely for advice. 

The names of the translators have never appeared. The translations from the 
French have for the most part been made by my assistants. The German transla- 
tions are almost all due to the Bev. Alexander Grieve, M.A., D.Phil. Mr. Albert 
Bonus, MA., has translated nearly all the Italian work. Either Professor W. B. 
Morpill or Dr. E. H. Minns has been responsible for the Bussian translations. A 
few articles written in Danish were translated by the Bev. John Beveridge, B.D. 

The editing of a work like The ENCYCLOP.ffiDiA op Beligion and Ethics is 
undoubtedly difficult, but it has brought me into touch with so many men of ability 
and generosity, and has enabled me to make so many friendships, that the pleasure 
of it has far outweighed its pain. 

An Index Volume is in course of preparation. 


THE EDITOR. 
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In addition to the cross-references throughout the volume, the following lipt 
of minor references may be useful : 


Topic. 


Tm.B or Articm. 

SnlpiciauB , 

• 

Eeligioua Orders (Christ- 
ian). 

Supper . 


Eucharist. 

Sutra . . . 


Literature (Vedio). 

Suttee . 


Sati. 

Svastika 


Cross. 

Swan . 


Animals. 

Swastika 


Cross. 

Talioritea 


BLnssites. 

Tai 


Ahoms, Burma. 

Taimiya 


Ibn Taimiya. 

Taittiriya 


Literature (Vedio and 
Classical Sanskrit). 

Talaings 


Burma. 

Tapnyos 


Brazil. 

Tartarus 


Eschatology, State of 
the Dead (Greek). 

Tatars . 


Turks. 

Teaching 


Education. 

Templars 


Religious Orders (Christ- 
ian). 

Temple Society . 


Friends of the Temple. 

Testament, New . 


Bible. 

Testament, Old . 

• 

Bible. 

Thankfulness . 

• 

Gratitude. 

Theodoret . . 

• 

Antiochene Theology. 

Theriomorphisra . 


Lycanthropy. 

Thomas ii Kempis 


Brethren of the Common 
Life. 

Thomas, St. (Christians 


of) . . . 

• 

Nestorianisnu 


Tone. 
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Thread (Sacred) . 


Initiation (Hindu, Farsi), 
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Smoking. 

Tuatha D6 Danann 

• 

Celts. 

Vajapoya 

• 

Abhiseka. 

Vegetation . . 

• 

Agriculture. 

Vi jay a , 

• 

Durga. 

Vikings 

. 

Teutonic Religion. 

Virgines Snbintrodnete 

Agapotio. 

Vision . 

• 

Ecstasy. 

Washing 

• 

Feet-washing, Purifica- 
tion. 

Week . . . 

• 

Calendar. 

Wends . 

• 

Slavs. 

Wergeld 

. 
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Councils and Synods. 

Westminster Catechism 

Catechisms. 

Westminster Confession 

Confessions. 

Wills . 
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Law (Muhammadan). 

Word of God 


Logos. 

Work . . . 
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Yuga . 

* 

Ages of the World 
(Indian). 

Zeus 


Greek Religion. 

Zoar Society . 

• 

Communistic Societies of 
America. 

Zodioo • . 

• 

Sun, Moon, and Stars 
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LESTS OP ABBREVIATIONS 


+ 


A.H.=Anno Hijrtio (A.D. 622). 

Ak.= Akkadian. 

Alex. = Alexandrian. 

Amer. = American. 

Apoc. =Apocalyp.se, Apocalyptia 
Apoor. = Anocrj’plia. 

Aq.=A()min. 

A«il). = Arabic, 

Aram, = Aramaic, 

Arm. = Armenian, 

Ary. = Aryan. 

As. = Asiatic. 

Assyr, = As^-rian. 

AT = A1 tea Tes tarn ent. 

AV = Authorized Version. 
AVm=Authorized Version margin. 
A.Y.=Anno Yazdagird (A.D. 639). 

Bab. =Babylonian. 

e. — circa, about. 

Can. = Canaanite. 
cf.= compare. 
ct.= contrast. 

D =Dcutcronomiat. 

E=ElohiBt. 

edd.ss editions or editors. 

Egyp.= Egyptian. 

Eng. ^English. 

Etb. s=Ethiopio. 

EV, EVVsr English Version, Versions. 

f, !=and folloudng verse or page, 
ff. s=and following verses or pages. 
Fr,=Erench. 

Germ. = German, 

Gr.=: Greek. 

H=Lav(' of Holiness. 

Heb. = Hebrew, 

Hel. = Hellenistic. 

Hex. =Hexatench. 

Himy. =Himyaritic. 

Ir.=lrish. 

Iran. = Iranian. 


I. Geneual 

Isr. = Israelite. 

J = Jab wist. 

J''=Jehovah. 

Jerus. = Jerusalem. 

Jos. = Josephus. 

LXX=Septungint. 

Min. = Minn5an. 

MSS = Manuscripts. 

MT=Mnssoretio Text, 
n.rsnote. 

NT = New Testament. 

On^. = Onkclos. 

OT=01d Testament, 

P= Priestly Narrative. 

Pal. = Palestine, Palestinian. 

Pent. = Pentateuch. 

Pers.= Persian. 

Phil. =Phili8tine. 

Phoen. = Phoenician. 

Pr. Bk.= Prayer Book. 

R= Red actor. 

Rom. = Roman. 

RV = Revised Version. 

RVm=Revised Version margin. 

Sab. =Sabn!an. 

Sam. = Samaritan. 

Sem. = Semitic. 

Sept. = Septuagint, 

Sin. = Sinai tic. 

Skr. = Sanskrit. 

Symm. = Symmachus. 

Syr. = Syriac. 

t. (following a number) = times. 

Talm. = Talmud. 

Targ. =Targum. 

Theod. =Theodotion. 

TR=Textu3 Receptus, Received Text, 
tr. = translated or translation 
VSS= Versions. 

Vulg., Vg.= Vulgate. 

WH= Westcott and Hort’s text. 


n. Books op the Bible 


Old Testament. 


Gn= Genesis. 

Ex = Exodus. 
Lv=Levitious. 

Nu= Numbers. 

D t = I) eu teron omy. 
Jos=Joshua. 

Jg= Judges. 

Ru=Ruth. 

1 S, 2 S= 1 and 2 Samuel. 
1 K, 2 K=1 and 2 Kings. 
1 Ch, 2 Ch=l and 2 
Chronicles. 

Ezr=Ezra. 

Neh=Nehemiali. 

E8t= Esther. 

Job. 

P8= Psalms. 

Pr= Proverbs. 

Ec = Ecclesiastes. 


Ca= Can tides. 
Is=Isaiah. 

Jer= Jeremiah. 

La = Lamentations. 
Ezk= Ezekiel. 

Dn= Daniel. 
Hos=Hosea. 

Jl= Joel. 

Am = Amos. 
Ob=Obadiah. 

Jon = Jonah. 
Mio=Micah, 
Nah=Nahum. 

Hab = Habakknk. 
Zeph =:Zephaniah. 
Hag=Haggai. 
Zcc=Zeehariah. 
Mal=Malachi. 


Apocrypha. 

1 Es, 2 Es = 1 and 2 To = Tobit. 

E^ras. Jth= Judith. 


Ad. Est = Additions to 
Esther. 

WiB='Wisdom, 

Sir = Sirach or Ecclesi- 
asticus. 

Bar = Baruch. 
Tliree=Song of the Three 
Children. 


Mt= Matthew. 
Mk=:Mark. 

Lk=Luke. 

Jn=John. 

Ac = Acts. 

Ro= Romans. 

I Co, 2 _ Co = 1 and 2 
Corinthians. 
Gal=Galatians. 

Enh = Ephesians. 

Ph = Plulippiana. 

Col 3= Colossions. 


Sus= Susanna. 

Bel = Bel and the 
Dragon. 

Pr. Man = Prayer of 
Manasses. 

1 Mac, 2 Mac=l and 2 
Maccabees. 


1 Th, 2 Th=l and 2 
Thessalonians. 

1 Ti, 2 Ti=l and 2 
Timothy. 

Tit = Titus. 

Philem = Philemon. 

He = Hebrews. 

Ja= James. 

1P,2P=1 and 2 Peter. 

1 Jn, 2 Jn, 3 Jn=:l, 2, 
and 3 John, 

Jude. 

Rev = Revelation. 


New Testament. 
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SUFFERING.—!. lyrnoDUCTTOK : titf.fact 
ASD THE /’flontKW.— Sufroriii", ns a feature of 
life in thi.s earth, is too obvious ami too fainilmr 
to need description. Scutiniontalitj' and denuncia- 
tion are alike Ruperfluou.s. SufTering is all but 
universal. From the point where, in the evolu- 
tionary procc.ss, a brain is developed, upward 
through all ranks of being, sulTcring is an unvary- 
ing clement in experience. It appears in cndlc.ss 
variety. Some of it iielongs to animals in their 
natural conditions ns an accompaniment of tlicir 
life-storj’’ or as a consetjuenee of their predaceous 
habits. It is, however, in liuman life that suncring 
most abound.s. A great de.al of liuiimn suflcring js 
what we term ronghly ‘ phj’sical pain,’ though, in 
point of fact, the sullering of a selt-conscions being 
must bo radic-ally distinct from tliat of a living 
creature in whose sentient life the thought of 
personality has not yet dawned. I’hj'sical pain is 
found in many degrees of intensity, from that 
which is easily bearable, at least by pcr.son.s in 
normal health, to tliat wliich is appalling to look 
upon, and must constitute an unimnginablo 
anguish. If wo pass from physical suHcring to 
that which is mental and moral, we are over- 
whelmed by the mass and the magnitude of the 
agonies that are the lot of mankind. From the 
sorrows of childhood, deeper than the observer 
can calculate, to the stony griefs of age, untold 
and ungauged, there is a range of suffering beyond 
aU enumeration and conception, baflling the im- 
agination, affronting the intelligence. 

The worst feature of human suffering is the 
chaotic nature of its distribution. If strong men 
alone were sufferers, we would comfort ourselves 
by noting the gladness of little children ; but 
children sulfer, often with an intensity which 
seems too awful for the tender frame to endure 
and yet survive. If the guilty alone sufl’ered, we 
might have some kind of theoaicy to fit the facts ; 
hut the innocent suffer ; they are the greatest 
sufferers. If we had to consider only our outi pains, 
we might find a reason for them, or at least we could 
^ fastness of our unconquerable soul. 
When, however, it is the pain of others that con- 
tronte us, we feel that our explanations are an im- 
Wrtinencc. The clue to their sufferings is not to 
oe found in any supposed rationale of our own. 
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The deepest clement in the problem of pain u 
hat so much suffering is meaningless, as far as our 
Host careful thought can discera. After we have 
loted causes the removal of which would certainly 
educe the quantity of pain in the world, after we 
lave scon the ends which it may be supposed to 
;crve, there remains a surplusage of pam_ unaq- 
louiited for by our largest theory. It is this 
iurplu.sagc that forms the heart of the mystery 
if suffering. If there is any meaningless pain 
n the world, it cannot, surely, bo the best of all 
lORsiblo w-orlds. How can a world crossed by such 
i bar sinister be the expression of wisdom, power, 
jr goodness? 

‘Tlie dilcminft of Epicurus Is stiU with us : i| Ood wislws ta 
srevent evil but c.vnnot, then ho is Impotent ; if ho could but 
irill not, he Is malevolent; If ho has both the power and the 
ivill, whence then la evil!’* .... m, 

Tlic challenge to theism is direct. There is 
probably little theoretic atheism_ among ordinniy 
men and women. But it is certain that in multi- 
tudes of cases faith lias suffered shipwreck on the 
rock of meaningless pain. To this form of unbelief 
women arc peculiarly prone. Suffering appeals to 
their sympathy. Their acquaintance ivith it is 
wide and intimate. They leel, more deeply than 
men, the -waste and cruelty of it ; and they are 
accordingly brought to doubt the existence of a 
God who is at once almighty and all-merciful, in 
their case, loo, scepticism means more than it does 
to the majority of men. It is not merely the 
abandonment of a theory. It is tliq ruin of a life, 
throu-'U the loss of the hope which alone makes 
life endurable. In all ages the pressure of tins 
problem of pain bos been felt. It may even be 
Laid to be the driving force in all philosophy and 

‘"n^i78S''min'be reconciled, to life.? What 
view of the world must be taken if man is to live 
wortliilv in it? What estimate of life must be 
held if it is to bo at least endurable? How are 
the facts of suffering to.be adjusted 
of value and the inspiration of hope, which are the 
mainsnrings of fruitful labour? 

II. Tee LEADING ATTEMPTS AT SOLUTION— 
I Pessimism.— Frankly and definitely, suflenng 
is BO S-spread and so intense that the verdict 

1 W. R. Sorloy and others, The Elements of Pain and Con, 
flxet in Iluman Life, p. 48. 
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of open-eyed and unprejudiced observers must be 
that the world is an intolerable place to live in, 
and that life is an unendurable burden. 

The classical example o( this solution of the problem of pain 
is the doctrine of nuildha, which, in the heart of the 19th cent., 
was reproduced bj- Schopenhauer. Pessimism must always be 
substantially the same. It is interostimr for its verdict, not for 
its discussions. Buddha’s ‘ Four Noble Truths’ — pain, the origin 
of pain, the destruction of pain, and the eightfold holy way — 
are the conclusion of tlie whole matter. The flrst contains the 
result of direct observation. Suffering prevails. Life is worth- 
less and miserable. The second traces this universal wretched- 
ness to its source in ‘ thirst,’ the desire which attaches the soul 
to worldly objects and leads to ‘ becoming ’ — an infinite series of 
new existences, with a monotonous repetition of birth, pain, and 
deroair. The third points out the means of deliverance from life 
ana from suffering, viz. cessation of desire. Let desire cease; 
then the thread of life will be snapped ; then the fountain of 
Buffering will cease to flow. The fourth is Buddha’s plan of 
salvation, containing a careful account of the steps by which 
the extinction of desire is to be accomplished. Among these 
morality has its place ; and Buddhist ethic has a mild lustre of 
its own. The crown of the procedure, however, is contempla- 
tion. Schopenhauer’s ‘path’ includes art, but otherwise is 
scarcely an improvement upon Buddha’s. The issue for both 
is the same— the cessation of desire, the abandonment of the 
will to live. 

To discuss the philosophy of pessimism {q.v.) 
would be wasted labour. The Buddhist psy- 
chology, with its rigidly atomistic sensationalism, 
has gone to the scrap-heap. Schopenhauer’s 
dependence on Kant does not give bis system 
commanding authority. The real strength of 
pessimism, or the final demonstration of its weak- 
ness, must be sought elsewhere. Pessimism pur- 
sues the empirical method. The first question to 
be asked is as to the validity of this metliod and 
as to the certainty of the first ‘Noble Truth’ 
reached by means of it. Can the worthlessness of 
life be established by any enumeration of details? 
The question is not as to the possibility of balanc- 
ing the pessimist’s instances oy others of a more 
cheering nature. Optimism cannot be established 
by such means. The real question is as to the 
method itself. The pessimist inference from the 
facts of pain is not really d^a^vn by mere generaliza- 
tion. It rests on a preconceived theory of values, 
by which all the facts of life are tested. Pessimism 
is simply disappointed hedonism. If the highest 
good is pleasure, life is certainly not worth living, 
for pleasure in any miise is not to be had, on any 
terms whatever, in human e.xperience, to such a 
degree as to counterbalance the dantning facts of 
pam. If the Creator was bound to secure for_His 
creatures a surplusage of pleasure. He certainly 
has failed to do so. His power has not been equal 
to His good intentions. If He exists, wo must 
conceive of Him as shorn of His omnipotence, or 
even ‘gone mad.’ Hedonism, however, is of all 
ethical theories the most prec.arious. If appeal be 
made to experts in living, the answer will be re- 
turned that happiness is not the chief good for 
man and cannot be conceived as the chief end of 
creation. That place of eminence belongs to moral 
goodness. 

Our question as to the world, accordingly, must 
be : Is it so framed and ordered that moral good- 
ness is being wrought out therein, not merely in 
spite of, but actually by means of, the suffering 
that is to be found in .all human life? It is to 
be observed, however, that the answer might be 
enough to refute pessimism, and yet leave a crux 
for tlicism. We might be quite convinced that 
virtue is the highest good for man, and we might 
vindicate the position that virtue grows to ite 
maturity through the discipline of pain ; still, if 
there remains a margin of sufiering that bears no 
relation at all to character and cannot be related 
to the chief end of creation, the theistic conclusion 
remains open to doubt. It may even become 
necess.ary to maintain that optimism cannot_ be 
established by argument at all, and that theism 
is warranted by some other process than that of 


logical demonstration. In that case the challenge 
of suffering maj' be met ; but not otherwise. After 
we have refuted a theoretic pessimism, we have to 
recognize the fact of pain. Before one irrelevant 
pang our best theorizings sink abashed. We have 
nothing to say. Our speech would be a worse 
irrelevance. 

2. Stoicism. — Another answer to the challenge 
of suffering is to the effect that, while pain is real 
and may be very acute, it is one of those indifferent 
things which a wise and strong man may neglect, 
not_ allowing it to disturb him in any way. The 
Stoic philosophy is the elaboration of this answer, 
by means of a full apparatus of metaphysic, psy- 
chology, and ethic. Stoicism, however, is more 
than' a philosophical theory. It is an attitude to 
life. It reappears in noted personalities, when the 
insistent evils and disorders of the world drive men 
to the inner region of their own souls, to find there 
a refuge nowhere else discoverable. The circum- 
stances under which classical Stoicism arose are 
familiar. It was an age of individualism. No 
relief or satisfaction could be found in any form 
of life open to man in the world of that day. Men 
could not go into the world and find the counterpart 
of their own moral nature. They could not lose 
themselves in the activities of city or nation and 
in the very process of such devotion achieve their 
own highest welfare. And this for two reasons: 
no city or nation was left standing in its independ- 
ence ; and the soul of man had grown so great in 
its needs and capacities that it could no longer be 
satisfied within the limits of civic or national 
activities, however intense and vivid these might 
be. Man had discovered himself. He knew now 
that nothing less than the universe would meet his 
need and all’ord a satisfying life. Here, then, is 
the Stoic gospel, which is at once a philosophy and 
a message of salvation. The ultimate reality is 
reason. We may speak of Nature or of God. In 
any case there is one principle at work in the world 
and in man. Stoicism is, in this aspect, optimism. 
It believes in a principle which underlies all phen- 
omena and is moving through all events to com- 
plete victory. This principle is the life of all that 
IS, both within man and beyond him. It is a 
principle of reason and of harmony. It is inher- 
ently good ; and its supremacy is the .higljest 
welfare of the world end of man. The etliip.al 
ideal for man, accordingly, is consistency with 
nature or with reason ; or, speaking religiously, 
it is harmony with the will of God. The ancient 
Stoic doctrine of providence has the fervour of 
intense religious conviction. It is strange at first 
sight that such a glowing optimism should have 
any room for a theoretic acknowledgment of the 
facts of pain and evil. It is to be noted, however, 
that the ultimate reason has been reached in 
Stoicism too easily. It is, after all, a negation of 
the vast and confusing facts of a miser.ahle and 
perplexing experience. It is the bare affirmation 
of an abstract principle which ought to be the 
truth of all things and, in point of fact, is repro- 
duced in scarcely any of them. Reason is every- 
thing : and yet reason is nowhere. Stoic optimi.sm 
is a faith ; but the Stoic estimate of facts is dark 
and pessimistic. What, then, is man to do, poised 
ns he is between reason, which is his true nature, 
and a world in which man and things are so irra- 
tional ? What attitude is he to take towards such 
brute facts as hunger and cold, oppression and 
cruelty, bereavement and grief ? The Stoic answer 
is serene and hard. The wise man will choo.so 
reason. He will be nbsolutely_ sure that tliis 
choice brings him a good of which_ no power in 
man or in things can rob him. He is ip indefeas- 
ible possession of the absolute best. His harmony 
with reason sets him in a charmed circle, into 
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which nothing irrational and evil can ever enter. 
Pain racks his body ; but his body is !iot bis reason. 
Death robs him ol wife or child ; but they are not 
himself. Evil alllicts his friends ; but that cannot 
invade the citadel of his own peace. We read the 
aphorisms and counsels of an Epictetus with a 
shudder. So calm, so logical, so inhuman 1 It 
ought to be noted, however, that this attitude of 
complete detachment towards pain and evil is an 
advance upon a view such as that of Aristotle, 
which repards them as obstacles in the way of a 
perfect life. To the Stoic they are not obstacles. 
The perfect life has simply nothing to do with 
them. The wise man will not court them ; but ho 
will not allow them to disturb his serenity. He 
will make their occurrence in his experience the 
occasion of manifesting his consistency with reason. 
He will even benefit by their presence, inasmuch 
as his conquest of them W'ill invigorate his strength 
and enable liim to pain a yet greater superiority 
over them. But, in themselves, they liave no 
relation to his inner life, which is complete with- 
out them and does nothing to them. At this point 
our admiration for the Stoic attitude reaches its 
highest. 

Here also our criticism begins. The reason, 
which is the Stoic’s God, and highest good, is not 
positively related to the manifold experiences of 
life. It is not in and through them that reason is 
revealed in its own inner wealth, and that man 
attains the fullness of his being. Very specially, 
pain and evil sen-e no end of reason, and the su- 
preme principle of the universe has no relation to 
them. Man, in union with that principle, has no 
duty with regard to them, save to repel them and 
to refuse to tliem the tribute of an emotion. It is 
not on these lines that the worth of life can be 
vindicated or an idealist construction of the universe 
be established. The Stoic conclusion is mere 
negation, abstraction, and emptiness. It is good 
only for defiance ; but defiance is not victory over 
pain ; and far less is it transmutation of evil into 
the means of a greater good. 

Yet is it good, even for defiance? Stoicism has 
too easily assumed that man can choose the reason 
of the universe and identify himself with it. A 
painful doubt develops. Vf^hat if a man's self be 
the main obstacle to his being identified with God? 
In abandoning all things finite and particular, will 
he not need also to surrender himself? Thus the 
axe is laid to the root of Stoic pride ; and the Stoic 
gospel turns out to be a counsel of despair. In the 
might of my self I am to defy the world. But who 
am I ? The very essence of linitude, the very acme 
of contrast with the reason which is the harmony 
of the universe. My utmost willing, then, is weak- 
ness. Upon my resistance falls the doom of 
ineptitude and impotence. Victory is turned to 
defeat. Self-confidence is no longer possible ; for 
self is the secret of failure. When Stoicism has 
reached this point, it is ready for a philosophy, or 
a religion, which shall start where it ended and 
make the condition of man’s achievement of the 
highest good, not his self-assertion, but his self- 
surrender. 'The challenge of suflering might now 
be met in a different way — not by resistance, but 
by acceptance. Pain might become, not an obstacle 
in the path of the perfect life, not even a thing 
indifferent to man’s inner good, but the opportunity 
and the instrument of his death to self, and there- 
fore, also, of his complete self-realization. Stoicism 
began with optimism and ended in pessimism. It 
might be possible to reverse the process and to lean 
our optimism upon a deeper view of evil than an 
empiric<al pessimism had ever reached. Such a 
stage beyond Stoicism is found in one direction in 
Neo-Platonism, and by another path in Christianity. 

3. Meliorism. — A nobler answer to the challenge 


of suflering than that offered by Stoicism was very 
prevalent during the recent war. The world, it is 
admitted, is full of virulent evils and untold sufler- 
ings. These things are not to be explained. They 
are to be fought. They are not to be accepted as 
an irresistible fate or as the appointment of an 
almighty and sovereign Disposer of events. They 
are evil, and only evil, continually. Judged by 
the human conscience, they exist only to be resisteef, 
defeated, banished from the experience of the race. 
They are a challenge to love, sympathy, honour, 
to be mot by sacrifice, by service, and above all by 
unending war. All intelligences are summoned to 
take part in this war for peace, this struggle for 
the abolition of suffering. Among the hosts en- 
aged in this life-and-deatn conflict some individuals, 
oth human and superhuman, occupy the position 
of leadership, as well in strategy as in the actual 
fighting. Commander-in-chief of this army is God. 
He is not what absolutism, or orthodox theism, has 
conceived Him to be. He is not the inscrutable 
ground of all being, the omnipotent will, the 
omniscient mind by whose unalterable decree all 
things in creation are predetermined. He is a 
finite being, though of course His resources both in 
wisdom and in power are far more than human. 
He is in this fight, which is no shadowy and spectral 
combat, but is for Him as for man tragically real, 
a genuine life or death struggle. We can indeed 
scarcely imagine His being defeated ultimately ; 
but He has not won yet. Nay, He cannot win 
unless He secure the co-operation of man. In this 
tremendous conflict human beings cannot be 
neutral. If they are not for Him, they are against 
Him, slackers, traitors, or open enemies. He sends 
out n great call for volunteers ; and all who have a 
spark of generosity or heroism will rally to His 
side. They will hght with the splendid courage 
which comes from sympathy with the oppressed 
and tortured everywhere, and with the desperate 
energy of those who see the issue plainly. "They 
are lighting for their all, for the very life of 
humanity, and humanity’s radiant and high-souled 
Leader. Eveiy rookery pulled down, every disease 
routed, every social -wrong redressed, is a battle 
won in the long campaign, a stage to the final, all- 
comprehensive -victory. Suflering is being elimin- 
ated. Progress is being made. 'The end, if not in 
sight, is reasonably secure. 

But the practical value of meliorism must rest 
ultimately on the validity of its presuppositions. 
If these are invalid, their results cannot be per- 
manent. Now the presuppositions of meliorism 
are mainly three: (1) the universe is conceived as 
growing in time, its future, strictly speaking, 
unpredictable ; (2) God Himself is avowedly a 
finite being, in time, sometimes described even as 
‘young,’ with a future before Him in which He 
has still to make good ; (3) the issue of the conflict 
is, in the nature of the case, uncertain, though 
every successive victory and the inexhaustible 
resources of intelligences, human and superhuman, 
give ground for hope. It is not too much to say 
that each one of these presuppositions is disputable. 
Not one of them has won universal consent. To- 
gether they constitute a huge hypothesis. If 
regarded as more than this, they become sheer 
dogmatism ; and dogmas are but ‘ iron rations ’ at 
best, and are soon exhausted. 

The error both of Stoicism and of meliorism lies 
in trying to turn what is partial into an absolute. 
Because a man is summoned to oppose the evil that 
is in the world with all his might, it is supposed 
that he can ‘carry on’ till the victory is his. 
Suppose, however, that this rough dualism between 
the good man and the wicked world does not repre- 
sent the real situation. Suppose that the real 
source of evil is not -without, nut within, and that 
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the conflict that is heing waged in the world is the 
image and the outcome of a more devouring strife 
that rages in man’s own soul. Tlien the result will 
be, as happened in the history of Stoicism, that 
self must give up its self-sufficiency and must seek 
the true and the good, not by self-assertion, hut by 
self-surrender, and see in its attainment of virtue 
and knowledge the disclosure and the communi- 
cation of One who includes the universe in His 
consciousness and His control. Then the fighter 
may ‘ carry on ’ without anxiety and \rithout self- 
confidence, because the victory has been won 
already, not by himself, hut by the Power which 
is working in him, whose servant and vehicle he is. 
The end of such a war is not uncertain, though it 
can be reached only through a sacrificial ministry. 

It ought to be added that meliorism makes no pretension of 
having solved the problem of pain. It knows no more than any 
other theory why pain should ever be ; and it cannot be blamed 
for refusing to face the question. A graver defect, however, la 
its inability; to provide hope or comfort for those sufferers who 
are not taking part in the successive victories, or are not directlj’ 
benefited by tiiem In this war, ns in all wars, it is the non- 
combatants who suffer most. But really the metaphor breaks 
down altogether. Where time is the whole of realit}', there can 
be no ‘ repatriation ' of those who have been overwheimed by the 
powers of evil. Some meliorista believe in immortality. But 
their faith is nota certain conclusion from their presuppositions ; 
nor does meliorism require such a faith for its completeness. It 
Is concerned only with the progress of humanity. Its soldiers 
get their fill of fighting, and this is all the pay they ask for. 
Those who have never had a chance to fight, who have been 
crushed by forces too great for them, have no compensatory 
advantages offered them. At this point meliorism lapses below 
Stoicism. It has no resource against pessimism. A world with 
such hopeless, meaningless pain in it had better never have been. 
The meliorist * God * escapes the condemnation and contempt 
even of the most ordinary intelligence, only because, to do him 
Justice, ho is not creator of the world, and is not responsible for 
its blemishes. We stand, as does ‘God ’ also, in the midst of a 
circumambient fate, unintelligible, inaccessible, whose blind 
decree can be neither modified nor served, which is liable at any 
moment to intervene disastrously in our affairs and turn our 
most brilliant victory into mockery and despair. 

4 . Optimism. — The most perfect optimism would 
be a thoroughgoing pantheism. If finitude is 
really an illusion wiich disappears from the point 
of view of the Absolute, evil cannot be held to 
exist. Ascend to the point of view of the Absolute, 
and forthwith evil is seen to be mere seeming. The 
idea that it exists is the mistake of those who 
attribute to things finite a reality which does not 
belong to them. 

This sounds convincing. But two remarks im- 
mediately occur. (1) Who shall ascend to the 
height of the Absolute 7 How shall the finite leap 
to the Infinite? Practically, pantheism has nothing 
to say to the sufferer. His pain is utterly irremedi- 
able. Pain necessarily belongs to the finite. He 
is bound to tlie finite. As long as he exists he 
must suffer. When suffering ceases, he ivill have 
ceased to be. Pantheistic optimism is thus pessi- 
mistic in its estimate of life. (2) If evil is an 
illusion, because it is finite, so must good be also, 
for it too is finite. Good and evil are, in fact, 
meaningless. For the Absolute they do not exist. 
Optimism and pessimism, accordingly, are philo- 
sophies of the unreal, and are in the strictest sense 
alike nonsense. Of course this treatment of the 
problem of pain is due to the error which turns the 
unity of thought against the manifold of experience 
and regards the universal as the only real, while 
the particular is condemned as the illusory. 

The philosophy of Leibniz has been dealt with in 
this Encyclopwdia ' and needs no further exposition 
here. Leibniz stands at the opposite pole from 
pantheism ; yet it is pantheism to widen his own 
ruling principle of thought constantly leads him. 
The principle of sufficient reason, as he interprets 
it, is the same as that of identity and contradiction. 
A complete analysis would be a perfect explanation. 
The principle of identity is the highest principle of 
truth. All appearance of difference is mere illusion, 
1 See artt Biuxir and PzssnnBst akp Ormnssi, 


due to the disability of a finite consciousness. From 
this point of view the problem of evil may be 
solved ; but the solution is really pantheistic. 

The_ criticism of Hume, and the yet more de- 
structive work of Kant, have made the dominance 
of an abstract Absolute impossible for modern 
thought. The finite has come to its rights. The 
principle of freedom is too strongly entrenched in 
the convictions of men ever to be relegated to the 
sphere of the negative and the illusory. This 
means that modern optimism can no longer take 
the position of pantheism, and so affirm the sole 
reality of good as to destroy the possibility of evil. 
Its proof must now consist in arguing that enl is 
inseparable from the highest good in this sense, 
that the highest good is attainable only through 
the conquest of evil. This argument consists 
fundamentally in a special reading of the facts of 
human life. It may be presented as a deduction 
from an idealist philosophy, or it may appear as an 
induction from data empirically reached. Funda- 
mentally it is a judgment of value, as intuition of 
the significance of life, and is not reached by either 
the a priori or the a posteriori method. 

‘ There is no evil except for a rational being, who is capable of 
willing a good which he identifies with the absolute good, but 
which is in realit}’ in antagonism to it. But, inasmuch ns the 
possibility of willing this lower good is inseparable from the 
existence of free subjects, who only come to the clear conscious- 
ness of the higher through experience of the lower, it is just 
the high destiny of man and the infinite perfection of God 
which make it inconceivable how there should bo a universe, 
containing beings who realize what is the meaning of their own 
life and of the whole, unless those beings pass through the long 
and painful process by which the absolutely good is revealed os 
that which can overcome the deepest depths of evil.’* 

Watson, from whom these words are jiuoted, 
develops them into a view of human life and 
history which shows that, the higher the concep- 
tion of the good, the deeper will be the insight 
into evil. The man who knows himself a sinner 
knows that no sin is alien to him. He is the 
supreme sinner of the universe, the chief of sinners ; 
and in the act in which he confesses and dies to Ijia 
sin the violated order is rectified ; and tiie guilt 
which he so profoundly acknowledges is lifted to 
the shoulders of Another, and he is free for ever. 
Watson does not in this passage explicitly apply 
this profound conception of an optimism, vindi- 
cated through a deeper pessimism than Buddha or 
Schopenhauer ever knew, to the pangs of nature 
and the physical woes of men. Plainly, however, 
the one problem lies within the other. _ The deepest 
evil man can suffer is the division within his own 
spirit. Let his breach with the Absolute be healed, 
and his breach with nature cannot fail to be healed 
likewise. The truth of nature is spirit. If the 
unity of spirit rise triumphant above the dualism 
that a false assertion of freedom has wrought, 
tiiere can be left nowhere in the universe any 
element of difference, and therefore of evil, which 
is not in process of being transcended in the realiza- 
tion of the ultimate good. ^ 

Many iiTiters who do not adhere to Watsons 
type of idealism base their ethical view of the uni- 
verse on the facts which he emphasizes. The world 
was certainly not framed to produce the pleasure 
of all sentient creatures or the happiness of human 
beings. The highest good is moral good, and 
moral good can be attained by man only through 
a process of discipline. A world which made good- 
ness easy would make true goodness impossible. 
By work, by suffering, and by temptation, human 
character is perfected. The tneistic and optimistic 
inference is more securely drawn from a world 
with imperfections, in conflict with which character 
is ripened, than it would be from one in which 
neither physical nor moral evil was present. It 
is possible to believe that the Creator of such a 

1 John Watson, The Philosophical ParU of flelijian, p. 459. 
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world is good and wise and almighty, whereas 
such a faith would be valueless if the world were a 
machine for turning out mechanical perfection. 
This does not mean, of course, that for every pain 
we suller we can allege a moral purpose. Physical 
Bulfering comes to us through our place in a cosmic 
order whose laws operate with absolute impartiality. 

Would we prefer that it were othenvise? Yet 
in such a world, and in such a world alone, can the 
highest good ho realized. As matter of observed 
fact, the good is making progress towards a victory, 
which may he delayed, hut which stands in no 
reasonable doubt. One difficulty lies in the path 
of such modest optimism, viz. the fate of the 
individual. Most upholders of this view take 
refuge in the idea of personal immortality. It 
is granted that the general optimistic estimate 
requires that there shall be a balance of good for 
the individual as well as for the race, seeing that 
the individual is an end in himself, and not a mere 
link in a chain. But in the vast majority of in- 
dividuals this balance is not struck within time 
and space. It is necessary, therefore, to postulate 
another life, in which the wrongs and suflierings of 
this world sliall he rectified and their memory lost 
in the realization of perfect good. 

An argument such as this, which turns upon the 
supremacy of moral worth, and the function of 
pain in realizing it in the history of individuals 
and of the race, is intellectually unanswerable. 
The conclusion of the whole matter is: 

* God's in His heaven— 

All's right with the world 1' 

It is to ho noted, however, that, when we have solved the 
problem of pain from the point of view of the spectator, suffer- 
ing still remains a mystery for the sufferers. No amount of 
argument can meet theirneed. Wliat tliey require is an experi- 
ence. Their pain cannot be transmuted into Joy by telling them 
that, in the final result, there will be for them a preponderance 
of good. They will continue to suffer, and before their anguish 
argument sinks back ashamed. They need to be introduced to 

*' ■ ■*■■ ■'■ ■•\-iihin which theirsiscoiuprehended 

i. ■ ' . ■ ■ theirs is guaranteed. 

' . : ■ ■ ■ the test of fact. The fact in this 

case is pain ; and pain is insoluble by a process of reasoning. 
Over against every phase of the argument stands the intractable 
pain, or, rather, there stands the piteous army of the sufferers. 
Optimism appears satisfactory only when we stand back from 
the facts. Stand in the midst of them, and our philosophy is 
smitten into silence. A world, with pain in it— and such pain I 
— cannot be the best of all possible worlds. 

Of course, Omar Khn 5 'yara’s aspiration is ridiculous. We 
cannot 'grasp this sorry scheme of things entire,’ cannot 
‘ shatter it to bits ‘ and ‘ remotdd it nearer to the heart's desire.' 
None the less, we turn from the best that the optimist can say 
to the contemplation of a universe which contains such 'things' 
in it and are conscious of a lamentable gap. The key does not 
Bt the look. Suffering remains a mystery and a challenge to 
theism. 

5. The Christian doctrine of providence. — It 
cannot he doubted that Jesus had the whole fact 
of pain present to His mind. He lived in the 
midst of suffering. Yet it did not present itself 
to Him as a problem. Certainl3’ He made no 
explicit reference to the questions with which Job 
wrestled. His compassions flowed forth unhindered 
by any theory of the causes of pain. He never 
viewed suffering as other than a great evil. ^ He 
devoted a large part of His ministry to its allevia- 
tion. But He never stood before it confounded or 
paralyzed. If He was conscious of its challenge to 
theism. He never replied by argument. He lived 
in unbroken communion with God, and faced all 
the problems of life from that position of perfect 
acquaintance. He knew God. He knew that 
God’s love gathers into its compass all the suffer- 
ing of man and of the whole sentient creation. 
The good will of a God whom He knew as the Father 
cannot he impugned. The victory of His love can- 
not he doubted. In this faith Jesus lived and died. 
He revealed to men its divine object, and gave 
theism the verification of experience. Christianity 
is the reproduction of this proof. It is a life ‘ hid 
with Christ in God.’ Its secret is an experience. 


This experience is not a mystic rapture, to he 
attained in rare moments by those who have leisure 
to cultivate the conditions leading to such remote 
and perilous heights. It may be reached by 
children. It can be reached only by those who 
consent to become ns little children. It is pecu- 
liarly accessible to sufferers. It is reached in the 
act by which man surrenders his separateness of 
will and commits himself trustfully to the divine 
love ns it meets him in the chiefest of all sufferei.''. 
Such an experience cannot he translated directly 
into a theory of pain. It contains more than any 
theory can express. All noble idealism seeks to 
interpret its fmlness ; and, apart from it, no philo- 
sophical solution can he more than an attractive 
speculation. 

The Christian doctrine of providence (^.v.) articu- 
lates the leading ideas which are implicit in this 
experience, and by means of them seeks to exhibit 
the relation of God to the history of the world. It 
does so, however, under the distinct understanding 
that the experience of communion with God, while it 
is central and all-comprehensive, cannot he drawn 
upon to provide ready-made answers to the questions 
which intellect may raise regarding the course of 
nature and of human life. The divine love is the 
highest reason. The Logos is love incarnate in 
the life of the Son of God. But this does not 
mean that a hook could he written, solving, on the 
whole and in every detail, the mystery of pain. 
No reasoning process can reach the sanctuary 
where God at once comforts and remakes the soul 
that pain has shattered. The Christian is an 
optimist, hut not a theorist. He knows God. He 
has seen Him in Christ, God is love. That is the 
secret. There is no truth outside of love, no power 
that can withstand love. It dominates the uni- 
verse. It is almighty. When it is reproduced in 
man, it is the greatest thing in the world. The 
doctrine of providence sinijny says, in different 
connexions, that the divine love is sure of itself, 
knows its own design, is baffled by no obstacles, 
overcomes all enemies, is moving to an end, guar- 
anteed in Christ, which is none other than God’s 
perfect communication of Himself in and to a uni- 
verse which responds -with the ‘ Amen ’ of absolute 
faith and unhindered devotion. Christian optimism 
blends the confident assertion of love’s supremacy 
with an unashamed agnosticism. Its key unlocks 
the mystery of suffering. Yet the Christian does 
not employ this key to meet the question of why 
and wherefore, either as to the presence of pain in 
the world at large or ns to any individual affliction. 
He hears witness to the fact of love. The accept- 
ance of that fact introduces the suflerer to an 
experience in which all questionings are transcended 
in a great possession. Christianity accordingly 
stands apart from theoretic optimism. It does not, 
of course, impugn the function of pain, by which 
philosophers and poetshave sought to establish their 
hopeful conclusions. It can use such instances of 
beneficial pain as illustrations of its own central 
truth. It doubts, however, their adequacy to 
establish, by intellectual demonstration, results so 
magnificent. It is in full sympathy with their 
spirit. But it rests its optimism on a different 
basis; and it presents its results not so much to 
those who contemplate suffering from without, in 
order to satisfy their questions, as to those who 
know it from within, that they may know it better 
and ento through it into fellowship with God. 

(a) The ground of Christian optimism. — The 
Christian doctrine of providence stands at one 
point in profound and significant agreement with 
such an idealism as is presented in the writings of 
Caird and Watson. It believes that the problem 
of pain is part of the wider and deeper problem of 
moral evil. It does not stay to discuss the fact of 
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physical evil before it has dealt ■with the graver 
problem of sin. It presses on to the tremendous 
fact of breach -with God, confident that, if that has 
been met and healed, no other discord can remain 
finally unresolved. Nature finds its truth in man. 
Physical suffering has its analogue in the division 
which exists between the human soul and God. Re- 
conciliation with God will be the final solution of 
a mystery of pain which reverberates throughout 
the universe. In spite of this parallelism, how- 
ever, Christianity and idealism stand apart. Christi- 
anity is an idealism, no doubt. But idealism is 
not Christianity. The vital question for both is 
the reconciliation of man and God. How is it 
achieved ? Idealism answers. In an idea. Christi- 
anity ventures its all on an historic fact. Idealism 
pursues the soul to its deepest consciousness of 
guilt and declares that there already is the recon- 
ciliation. The consciousness of guilt is possible 
only to a soul fundamentally at one with God. In 
awaking to a sense of his guilt, man knows himself 
reconciled at once to God and the universe. The 
spiritual unity is gained; the unification of all 
experience is thereby guaranteed. Christianity 
deepens the diagnosis and exhibits a different 
remedy. In sin man has the universe against him. 
It reacts to his sin in perpetual judgment, register- 
ing in his character and his career, in loss and 
defeat and pain, the condemnation which man's 
attack won the universal order has brought upon 
him. This automatic reaction does not stand 
apart from the will of God. It reflects one aspect 
of the divine mind regarding sin and carries out 
one part of the divine dealing with it. But sin is 
not the ultimate reality of the moral world ; and 
judgment is not the whole mind and will of God. 
The ultimate in God and in the luiiverse is love. 
The reconciliation is accomplished not in an idea, 
but in the action of God. The love of God goes 
into action coincidently with the sin of man. It is 
true that God’s experience of time must differ from 
ours in a manner necessarily inconceivable by us ; 
so that it is not improper to speak of an eternal 
act of love and an eternal atonement. But the 
standpoint of Christianity is definitely historical. 
Sin is in time. Sin-bearing is in time also. Love 
can reconcile the world to God only if it pass to 
the world’s side and in the Avorld realize experi- 
mentally the whole meaning of sin. It must enter 
into the tragedy of human life in an experience 
more tragic than any penitent sinner ever passed 
through. ‘Clirist died for our sins’ (1 Co 15^). It | 
is the first, the only, Christian gospel. In the 
action and passion of a life crowned by the Cross 
Christ is not another than God. He is God, in a 
temporal experience, manifesting an eternal fact. 
Love has gone to the utmost limit of sin and suffer- 
ing and has returned bearing the fruits of that w 
imaginable agony in a world reconciled, mankind 
redeemed, sin and evil judged, exposed, broken. 
The fact of sin — that is pessimism. The fact of 
Christ— that is optimism. Christianity confronts 
the world of sin and suffering with the deeper 
suHering of divine sin-bearing love. All else that 
it has to say is an inference from that basal fact. 
Its doctrine of providence consists in developing 
the significance of that fact for the varied discipline 
of life. 

‘ The Christian faith In providence is an immediate inference 
from the Christian experience of redemption, and it is an 
inference as vast and unqualified as the redeeming'Iove on which 
It rests.'r 

To be reconciled to God is to be reconciled to 
life. To be at one with God is to be at home in 
the universe. The reactions of the order with 
which we now live in harmony set like a tide 
towa^s our perfecting. ‘ All things work together 

I J. Denney, Chriitian Doctrine of Beeoneiliation, p. 83Qf.; 
see also pp. 1, S, 177-170. 


for good to them that love God.’ Love has taken 
the place of fate. Possessing it and being pos- 
sessed by it, we possess all things. "We cross every 
chasm, even the ultimate gulf of death, and find 
ourselves still in a region where love is king. 

The NT is a lyric ; but it is not a freak of poetic 
fancy. It is the song of a victory won, the record 
of an experience, not the less reliable that it i« 
amazing, an inference which is strictly logical, 
from the greater to the less, though it surpass all 
calculation. ‘He that spared not his 07 vn Son, 
but delivered him up for us all, how shall he not 
■with him also freely give ns all things?’ (Eo S’“). 

(b) The Chrislian attitude towards suffering , — 
(1) Pain means obstruction of life. It m essenti- 
ally evil. It is not the intention of God that any 
of His sentient creatures should suffer. It is not 
possible to say to every sufferer, ‘ God sent yon 
this ; He has laid this affliction upon yon.’ This 
judgment upon suffering as evil will be assailed 
fro_m_ many points of view, scientific, ethical, and 
religions. Suffering, it will be said, is inevitable, 
as an element in the evolution of the world. It 
was experienced by innumerable sentient creatures 
millennitims before man appeared on the earth, 
before the first sin was committed. SuHering, it 
will he urged, is a splendid moral discipline. It 
is, therefore, a good, of which no man can com- 
plain that he has had too much. It is sufficient to 
reply that the Author and Object of Christian 
faith, the Bevealer and the Organ of the infinite 
love, did not think so. He steadfastly set Himself 
to reduce the sum of pain. So far as we know, 
He never met a case of pain which He did not 
relieve, if the conditions were present for His 
doing so. In such action He Himself suffered 
[ exceedingly. He made no moan. Ho recognized 
such sufi'enng to be necessary to the fulfilment of 
His redeeming vocation (Mt 8”). Bat His doing 
80 cannot be construed as an approval of pain. 
Bather was it a judgment upon pain os an evil to 
be removed at any cost of pain. This judgment, 
moreover, ■was not an implicit hedonism. It would 
be ridiculous to make such a sugge.stion regarding 
the teaching of Jesus. He never taught that it 
was a primary concern of God’s love te keep His 
creatures immune from suffering. He absolutely 
denied that the crown of life ’ivas plea.sure. But 
this cannot be construed to mean that He regarded 
suffering as a good, or asceticism as the ideal of 
life, or sorrow as the soul of religion. It_ does 
imply, however, that He regarded the condition of 
the world as abnormal. He occupies tlie point of 
view of the religious mind of Israel in looking 
upon the world as standing in intimate and vital 
relation with human life. There is a strict rele- 
vance between these two. If there he evil in man, 
there ■\rill be pain in nature. Nature stands so 
near to spirit that it thrills responsive to the 
breach that sin has wrought between the human 
spirit and the divine. Paul is enlarging tlie same 
idea inherited from the OT, and reinterpreted 
through the death and resurrection of the Redeemer, 
when He speaks of the 'sigiiing of creation,’ of 
its subjection to fiaraidrot and its share in the 
hope of redemption (Bo There is suffering 

in nature : and there is suffering in man os part 
of nature. And all suffering, in nature or in little 
children, is the exposition and illustration of that 
wiiich, in self-conscious and self-determining man, 
is sin. Dogmatism regarding the origin of sin and 
suffering is forbidden. To appeal to predestina- 
tion for a theory is to bring the Eternal within 
the limits of time. AVe have notlung to do ■with 
origins. We have to do only with meaninp and 
values. And this is the meaning which Christi- 
anity puts on pain. It means intensely and it 
means evil. The first thing to be done with it is 
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not to discuss it or apologize for it, but to relieve 
it, if possible, and at least administer the healing of 
sympathy. Tliis, then, is the (irst position of 
Cliristianity with respect to pain : it is not God’s 
will for Ilis creatures that they should suffer ; it is 
His will tliat pain shall be abolished from His i 
universe for evermore. 

(2) Pain is not an unanswerable challenge to 
theism. It is not inconsistent with the supremacy 
of love. Love has won an eternal victory in an 
event which occurred in time. Love has snatched 
victory from defeat. It has transmuted the foulest 
crime of man into the instrument of the divine 
redemption. It has done this greatest thing. 
How shall it not accomplish all lesser things in the 
same order? He who redeems from sin will not 
be baffled by suffering. It is to bo noted care- 
full}' that Christian thought, in claiming that God 
is not hindered by the obstacle of pain, is not 
passing from ethical to non-ethical considerations, 
giving up love to take up power. What Christian ' 
expenence finds in the Cross of Christ is not an 
incident, an act over and done with, like the 
punishment of a criminal. It is the historic revela- 
tion of that which is in essence timeless, and 
endttres through all time, and trium^is in all 
history, viz. the atoning love of God. The Cross 
is the supreme revelation of the divine immanence. 
God is present in all pain. He suffers in all suffer- 
ing. He is the chief sufferer in the world. 

Theology has never done justice to the surest 
affirmation of faith ; ‘ In all their affliction he was 
afflicted.’ The incarnation of God in Christ is the 
deepest truth of the divine relation to the world. 
Nicene orthodoxy is not orthodox enough. Misled 
by the Greek conception of the Absolute, it 
ascribes divinity to One who, nevertheless, has an 
experience of which God is incapable. But the 
God whom faith finds in Christ is the only God 
there is. He suffers in all that sin has wrought, 
and His suffering is the redemption of the world. 
Christianity meets the challenge of pain, not by 
anxious computations of the amount of good 
which may be extracted from the agonies that (ill 
the records of time, but by the unveiling of the 
suffering of God. The Cross is the only Christian 
apologetic. Only through the suffering of God is 
it tolerable to suppose tliat a world with pain in 
it is His world, reconciled to Him, and carrying 
within its tragic history the energy of omnipotent 
redeeming love. We time-determined conscious- 
nesses cannot pretend to understand God ; but we 
know Him with an estimate that is sure and 
tnerces the inevitable mists of time. God is love. 
This we know. For the rest we can afford to wait. 

(3) Cliristianity sets out in the name and by the 
power of a victory already won, on its age-long 
vocation— the conquest of sin and suffering. To 
accept at God’s hands the deliverance He has 
wrought by pain is to be committed to a per))etual 
war with pain. The campaign is world-wide. 
The battles are innumerable. The fundamental 
strategy is to utilize for every instance of pain the 
energy of love, which is the very nature of God 
and is available and adequate for the redemption 
of man. In this matter it may be that Church 
theology and Church policy have lagged behind 
the actual experience of Christians and have failed 
to push home the victory. 

Three lines of action nre prescribed by the consciousness of 
redemption, (i.) The employment of pain. It is here that 
optimism is most at home. Browning lias rung out the answer- 
ing challenge to pain. It is absolutely true that in n sinful 
world the perfecting of souls is won through suffering. We are 
to react on the pains we endure, and so make them subservient 
to the development of moral stature. We are bound to be swift 
and earnest in this subjection of pain to our uses ; for the 
opportunity of so employing it posses with the passing moment. 
We are to lay to heart the thought which finds eloquent expres- 
sion in Ugo Basal’s * Sermon in the Hospital ’ : 


‘ While we suffer, let us set our souls 
To suffer perfectly : since this alone. 

The suffering, which is this world’s special grace, 

May here be perfected and left behind.’ i 
All this is to be accepted, rejoiced in, and practised. The only 
reservation to be made is that such considerations do not estab 
lish optimism ns a theory. The data are not broad enough 
The victory over pain must first he won before speoilic suffer- 
Ings can bo attacked in detail and made to yield booty to the 
conqueror. Tliia is the paradox of the higher life of man. 
Apart from tliis sure base in triumphant love, the flood of 
irrelevant pain in nature and history would rout the most 
confident optimism. 

(ii.) The mastenf of conditions. This is the sphere of organ- 
ized ministry. Au such service, whether operated by idealists 
or materialists, Christians or non-Christians, proceeds on the 
supposition that the conditions of human life are abnormal, and 
that, before full vigorous life can be enjoyed, these conditions 
must he improved. Another presupposition, however, lias to be 
made if such ministerial aid to sufferers is to be completely suc- 
cessful, and Is to be rendered, not merely with skill and ffdelity, 
but wlthtlieenergy of perfect confidence. We must be certified 
that in rendering such help we have the universe on our side, 
that resident within it are forces capable of carrying sentient 
creatures to such complete and harmonious exercise of function 
as shall be a perfect victo^ over pain. No alteration of con- 
ditions will be of any avail in social service or In medical work, 
unless there bo this fountain of energy, discharging itself for 
ever through these channels. Apart from this, we shall not 
escape the verdict of pessimism on our most abundant efforts. 
Many will appeal to ‘Nature ’ ; but Christianity knows nothing 
of personified abstractions. It goes deep Into experience, 
and finds the living Qod, triumphant over pain, and pouring 
the energy of Ills Spirit through channels of human ministry. 
Such an experience of Qod binds upon those who share it nn 
Inescapable obligation of combating pain of every kind, where- 
soever it shows its desolating presence. They are the fellow- 
workers, without question or criticism, of all of any creed, or 
none, who will do this work and become conscious or uncon- 
scious instruments of love, suffering and victorious. 

(lii.) The direct exhibition of the ultimate cure cf pain, vli. 
the love of God in Christ. This is not nn extravnjjance of 
unreasoning emotionalism. It is sober fact, verified in innumer- 
able instances ; God’s love does heal pain. If the love of God 
were regnant in all human life, how much of the world’s pain 
would remain t This is not an abstract speculation ; it is » 
question wliose answer cannot be arithmetically complete, and 
yetis absolutely sure, and admits of boundless practiem applica- 
tion. We must make thorough work of the category of solid- 
arity. Soul and body, man and man, race and race, humanity 
and nature : the universe is organic to the core. It lives from 
the centre. By the lines of solidarity pain has penetrated to 
the last filament of the vast web of life. By the same lines of 
solidarity the healing of pain will go spreading through the 
entire creation which now waits with eager longing for the 
revelation of the sons of God. Man’s part In this comprehensive 
conquest of pain corresponds to his place and function in tbs 
world. In him the meaning and value of the world are con- 
sciously apprehended and uttered. By him too they have been 
grievousl.v mistaken, and the forces which should have filled the 
world with the peace and joy of functions normally operating 
and perfectly fulfilled have been hindered, and the world of 
roan and nature has been put to illimitalile torture. It is not 
morbid when a man sees In the pain of innocent children, of 
wronged womanhood, and even of the creatures beneath our 
rank, the sign and seal of his own sin, the issues of a mighty 
evil in which be is confederate. It is the simple truth. 

Therefore man has special work to do in the 
healing of pain. He has to receive the healing 
which love can bestow in his own experience, 
allowing it unhindered exercise as he is reconciled 
to God and to life. He has to become the con- 
scious organ of that healing to all who suffer. He 
is never to inflict pain except in so far as pain, in 
the conditions under which we live (themselves 
abnormal), is the instrument of moral or physical 
benefit. He is to be ceaselesslj’ the channel of the 
love of God to man. Simply by being in the com- 
munion of God, one living in the divine love 
becomes source and centre of healing to the souls 
and bodies of all around. The evidence is matter 
of daily experience. Yet the power of healing is 
not a bare physical force. It requires conscious 
appropriation and direction. Love that heals is 
not magic. It is effective as a vocation, accepted 
and fullilled. The specific task of love belongs to 
the manifold opportunities of life, and these are 
innumerable. Ifliey include all ministries of help. 
In particular, two great obligations rest on all in 
whom love is doing its reconciling and healing 
work. One is witness, the other is prayer. The 
Church, called into being by love’s deed, has been 

1 H. E. Hamilton King^ The DiscipUi^t London, 1887, p. 191. 
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Blow in its recognition of these evident duties — 
slower, and less confident, in respect of the second 
than of tlie first. Yet it is in prayer that the 
function and high privilege of humanity do chiefly 
consist. By prayer man enters the sanctuary of 
the divine immanence. In prayer the indwelling 
love finds another home and citadel, a new centre 
from which to work. Prayer is the liberation of 
the spiritual energies that are saving the world. 
Prayer provides God ivith the conditions without 
which an Omnipotence that is moral, and not 
physical, dare not and cannot work. The question 
will be asked. Does this mean that anj' given pain 
can be relieved by prayer ? The answer must be 
that dogmatism and prediction are forbidden by 
the organic structure of the universe. No man 
sins bj' himself or suffers by himself, and no man 
is redeemed for himself alone. It is impossible to 
cut a man out of the texture of his existence and 
operate on him as though he were an unrelated 
atom moving in empty space. We have no cal- 
culus by which to work out the measurements of 
the individual’s sin and sufferings or to forecast 
the immediacy and completeness of his deliverance. 
At the same time, our answer must not ‘limit 
God.’ He certainly does not fling about His 
powers, healing at haphazard. But with equal 
confidence we may affirm that His healing power 
is available beyond any measure in which men 
have permitted it to operate. The ordo salutis 
here is fixed and cannot be altered : first the 
reconciliation, then the healing ; first the faith 
that commits itself absolutel5' to God in Christ, 
then the faith that refuses no gift of God. 

The experience recorded in tlie NT is normative. 
First, believers owned Jesus Lord, then they re- 
ceived the Spirit. The love to which they com- 
mitted themselves lived on in them, and wrought 
mightily. No complete catalogue of such opera- 
tions could be given. But among the lists that 
are given we read of healings (1 Co 12®- The 
gifts of the Spirit are not magical, and there is 
nothing stereotyped in the activities produced by 
them. It would be ridiculous to infer from tlie 
presence of a certain gift in the NT communities 
that it must be perpetual in the Church of all ages. 
The gifts were created for use. If the use ceased, 
the gift was withdrawn. But is it fair to regard 
healing as a sporadic and passing manifestation of 
the Spirit’s presence ? Healing of the world’s pain 
is certainly part of the world’s redemption, is it 
proper to make a distinction liere and say that we 
will believe in the forgiveness of sins, but draw 
the line at the relief of pain ? It may be that sects 
which we justly condemn for their absurd meta- 
physic and their ridiculous jargon, and for faults 
graver still, have such influence as belongs to them 
because they have been bold enough to rely on a 
healing power which belongs to the love that was, 
in Christ, the reconciliation of the world. It may 
be that the Church has to learn in this matter 
from those whom, quite justifiably, it has excluded 
from its fellowship. In any case, the conquest of 
pain is the work of omnipotent atoning love ; and j 
in prayer man co-operates with God in liealing the 
hurt of hiimnnitj’’ and of the world. 

(4) Christian faith is more than conqueror of 
pain and can do much more for the sullerer than 
relieve him of his distress. Christianity teaches 
the transmutation of pain. Those who love God 
find that all things, pain included, work together 
for their good. As tliey go deeper into the experi- 
ence of suirering, they make a still more wonderful 
discovery. In their pain they are not alone. 
They meet in th.at sequestered place Another, and 
He too is a sullerer. These two pains, theirs and 
His, draw together into the unity of one experience 
—He in them, and they in Him ; their pain His, 


His pain theirs. This is not to escape from pain. 
It is to take out of pain the element which makes 
it an evil. When the self is surrendered to the 
love of God in Christ, the sting of pain, which is 
sin, is taken out of it. It becomes straightway 
part of a life-fellowship with redeeming love. It 
undergoes a complete transmutation. It has been 
taken up into tlie pain that is the price of the 
world’s redemption. There is no question of 
diminishing the value of love’s redeeming deed on 
the Cross of Christ. But the method of trium- 
phant love remains. The ages reproduce the 
method of Calvary, The sufierings of Christ rise 
like a tide in the souls of His people (Ph 3'®, Col 
1®^). Their sufferings take on the quality of His. 
They are ministerial, vicarious, sacrificial. They 
are not on that account less hard to bear. Were 
shame and spitting, thorns and nails, less painful 
because Jesus bore them as part of His obedience? 
Suffering borne with Him is suffering still. It is, 
however, bearable, and far more than bearable. 
It is utterly changed. It is not a fate, but a voca- 
tion, the highest service that a soul can render to 
God or man. Its evil is blotted out. It is a 
moment in the being of the highest good. This 
does not mean that in every suffering a believing 
man will be conscious that it is good. The pain 
may inhibit the sense of joy, even as it did with 
Jesus on the Cross. But none the less is it received 
and retained by the servant of God as the crown 
of his ministry, even as Jesus refused to come 
down from His Cross. 

Perhaps James Hinton overstrains the thought 
when he suggests that our feeling of pain in sacri- 
fice is due to the lack of a perfect love in us. 
Sacrifice is pain ; but in deepest anguish we know 
it preferable to the best that the world can give. 

•Remembering these things . . . what should wo consider 
the presence of pain in the world to mean? . . . Does it not 
mean that a world In which so much of, pain is present, is 
adapted— was altogether made— to be the scene of an over- 
powering, an absorbing love? . . . The rc.ason we are made, or 
seem ns if we were made for pain, is that we ore made for 
love. . . . 

What is the happiness God has meant us for, the happiness 
to which human nature is fitted, to which it should aspire? 
Should it be that from which the painful is banished, or that 
in which pain is latent? Should pain be merely absent, or 
swallowed up in love and turned to Joy? , . . 

The pain that is latent in man’s bliss is latent, too, in God’s ; 
in His most as He is highest : and that great life and death to 
which the eyes of men are ever turned, or wandering ever are 
recalled, reveals it to us. . . . 

All pains may be summed up in sacrifice ; and sacrifice is— of 
course it is— the instrument of Joy.’t 

This is a nobler optimism than that which rests 
its case on the fruitage of benetit out of pain. 
Browning, who is the poet of the one, has not 
missed the other : 

■ I think this is the authentic sign and seal 
Of Godsiiip, that it ever waxes glad, 

And more glad, until gladness blossoms, bursts 
Into a rage to suffer for mankind. 

And recommence at sorrow : drops like seed 
After the blossom, ultimate of all.'® 

The mystery of pain, then, is hid with Christ in 
God and becomes the open secret of the universe. 
All pain is a symbol of the suffering of God, and 
fulfils the function of sacrifice. These innumerable 
untold and incalculable pains of nature and of 
humanity are draira into the compass of the aton- 
ing suffering of God. The sign of_ the Cross is 
Upon a world of sin. The ministeriali vicanous, 
sacrificial quality of suffering begins very early in 
the history of the world. Its presence i.-< ever more 
closely marked as the scale of being rises. I t can 
be traced in each stageofthe ‘oscentof man. Itcan 
be followed along the whole coarse of that river of 
blood and tears which flows through human histopr. 
It is useless to make computations, and ask, nw 
even redemption worti* such a price? It would 
1 TAe Hytttru of Pain^, pp. 37, SS, SS, <0, t— 
s Balatiition'i Adrenture. 
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not bO; if tlio price paid were merely human pain. 
But within the hutnan pain is liid the an^^uish of 
crucified love._ It is part of ‘ the reproncli of Christ.’ 
Because the infinite love shares this pain, it is 
transmuted. It becomes part of the price whicli 
God pays. Nothing could apologize for God, not 
any benefit w'rung from tortured bodies and 
slaughtered souls, if Ho merely looked on from a 
throne of omnipotence. But a God who sullers is 
immune from our criticism and does not need our 
defence. The sufierinfj of love has redeemed the 
world and has not lost its redeeming power. 

Confessedly, this is a faith, not a theory. It is 
not the less, but the more, sure on that account. 
It is not a precarious inference from insecure pre- 
misses. Its premisses are the love and suiroring 
of God, revealed in the ministry and the Cross of 
Christ, and apprehended in the act which commits 
the soul to their redeeming power. Faith is not 
an act finished in a spasm of emotion. It is the 
imsumption of an attitude towards God and towards 
life, warranted and established by God’s redeeming 
action. 

Faith, says a great Christian teacher, ‘ is the whole being and 
attitude of the soul na determined by the sin-bearing love of 
God in Christ. That love, and that love atone, evokes it, and 
on that love and that alone, it rests.' i 
Therefore, Christian optimism is not a document 
which can bo signed, sealed, and delivered to a 
Buffering world to solve the whole problem of 
suffering. It is the outcome of an experience. 
Experience cannot be finished, gathered up, and 
put aside. It lives and grows from a centre. 
Those who will know the force of its demonstration 
must occupy the central standpoint. As that is 
reached in the act of self-commitment to the appeal 
of divine suffering love, it can bo retained only in 
the continued action of communion with God. 
Faith in divine providence is not easy. Did any 
serious thinker ever imagine a state of mind in 
which faith would rest on an argument? Faith is 
a post held in the midst of a furious attack which 
never ceases. It can be held only in prayer. 
Prayer is at once communion and co-operation 
with God. In both aspects it carries with it con- 
firmation of faith. Without it faith withers and 
dies. As we live by receiving the divine love and 
by acting in the power of it, even to the last limit 
of devotion, the world where men suffer reveals 
itself as still Avithin the compass of a sovereign 
purpose Avhich through pain is passing to its 
victory. And prayer is the concentrated power 
of that life, the life of receiving and of giving. 
Prayer, therefore, conveys the final proof of divine 
providence. In prayer the darkness of suffering 
comes into the light of divine victorious love. 

(5) Lastly, the Christian vieAV of pain is available 
for comfort. Comfort for such suffering as the 
world is full of cannot consist in words. 

‘The philosopher’s generalisations falter, and only the pro- 
lesslonal pietist, babbling about all being for the best, keeps on 
talking. His observations are highly admirable. But even 
faitii is almost ashamed of them. It Is better to say nothing. 
There is simply nothing to be said.’ ^ 

The only offer of comfort that Avill not insult the 
sufferer comes from the love of a God who can and 
does suffer. This is the knowledge we have of 
Him. Where suffering is He is, in the fullness of 
a pOAver Avon by His OAvn pain. Outside of Him 
there is no comfort. A Avorld Avithout suffering 
love at the heart of it Avould be an atheistic Avorld. 
The last Avord regarding it Avould be unrelieved 
pessimism. 

Comfort is the Avork of God Avithin the soul. It 
is direct, immediate, ns the divine Spirit enfolds 
the human in the unity of a mutual indAvelling. 
Its action is beneath the eye of the observer ; and 
it fulfils its mission Avhen there is no eye to 

1 Denney, Christian Doctrine of Reameiliaiioni p. 295. 

* Oarnegio Simpson, Facts of LifCt p. 72. 


see, no heart to pity. It is the privilege of 
creatures Avhose consciousness is other than human. 
It upholds those Avho are not conscious of its 
operations. Beneath their pain there is a divine 
experience of Avhich theirs is part. Christianity is 
Avithheld from pessimism, only because it holds 
thus profoundly the truth of the divine immanence. 
Only so is it Avithheld from blasrfiemy, as it 
beholds the agonies of the Avorld. Even so, it is 
dumb_Avith amazement. All the more earnestly 
does it lay upon those Avho have received the 
Divine consolations the duty of ministering to 
those who suffer. Their fulfilment of this duty 
consists in making themselves the vehicles of re- 
deeming love. They have nothing of their own to 
give. The comfort they can give is simply the 
comfort they have received, and that is the love of 
God. Whatever they say and do Avill be effective 
as it bears Avitness to, and is the medium of, this 
— the only medicine for human hurt. In many 
cases silence Avill be the most perfect human vehicle 
of the divine comfort. 

The Christian vicAV of pain does not Avarrant the 
conclusion that in the case of the individual all 
suffering Avill cease. The organism is disordered, 
and the elimination of pain cannot take place at 
haphazard. The doctrine of divine providence, 
hoAvever, rests on the eternal victory of love, of 
AA’hich the time-development of the Avorld contains 
the progressive achievement. It, therefore, be- 
comes a jirediction of that Avhich will emerge out 
of time — the complete reconciliation of the Avorld. 

Without this, comfort in suffering Avould be in- 
complete. God has no comfort to give if He is un- 
certain of victory. Love is triumphant over sin 
and suffering ; therefore both sin and suffering 
AA'ill cease to be. The final message of Christianity 
to a suffering Avorld is one of an immortal hope : 

‘ There shall be no more death, neither sorrow, nor 
crying, neither shall there be any more pain ; for 
the former things are passed away.’ 

LiTEkATtmi?.— See rclerences in artt. Pessimism and OrriMiSM 
and Good and Evid ; and art. ‘ Pessimism ' in £/Jrn. Almost 
nil volumes dealing with the philosopliy of religion, or with 
Christian apologelio or dogmatic, have discussions of the topic. 
A selection of English works is here appended. J. Sully, 
Pfssimism, a Histoty and a Crittcisnfi, London, 1892; John 
Tulloch, Modem Theories in Philosophy and Religion, Edin- 
burgh, 1884 ; Robert Flint, Anti-theislio Theories^, do. 1894 ; 
W. L. Davidson, The Stoic Creed, do. 1907 ; E. Naville, Le 
Problime du mal, Lausanne, 18DS, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1871; 
A. M. Fairbairn, The Philosophy of the Christian Religion, 
London, 1902 ; J. Ward, The Realm of Ends, Cambridge, 1911 ; 
A. Seth Pringle-Pattison, The Idea of God, Oxford, 1917 ; 
John Watson, The Philosophical Basis of Religion, Glasgow, 

1907, The Interpretali' '■ '' R-’' -'- - ■■■ -- '' vols., do. 

1012; E. Caird, The . ■-.■■■. . do. 1893, 

The Evolution of Theol ^ ■ . ; ' . , , vols., do. 

1904 ; A. C. Fraser, Philosophy of Theism^, Edinburgh, 1899 ; 
J. Oswald Dykes, The Divine Worker in Creation and Provi- 
dence, do. 1009; Horace Bushnell, The Moral Uses of Dark 
Things, New York, 1808 ; Henry Jones, Brooming as a Philo- 
sophical and Religious Teacher, London, 1891 ; J. Y. Simpson, 
The Spiritual Interpretation of Mature, Edinburgh, 1912; P. 
Carnegie Simpson, The Facts of Life, London, 1913; C. F. 
D’Arcy, God and Freedom in Human Experience, do. 191B; 
R. L. Ottley, Christian Ideas and Ideals, do. 1909 ; B. H. 
Streeter and others. Concerning Prayer, do. 1916; F. J. 
Foakes-Jackson and others, The Faith and the War, do. 
1916 ; (L. Dougall], The Christian Doctrine of Health, do. 
1916 ; W. R. Sorley and others. The Elements of Pain and 
Conflict in Human Life, Cambridge, 1916 ; J. Orr, The Christ- 
ian View of God and the Worlds, Edinburgh, 1897 ; A. K. 
Rogers, The Religious Conception of the World, New York and 
London, 1907 ; G. J. Blewett, The Christian View of the 
World, New Haven, U.S.A., and London, 1912; WUliam 
James, Pragmatism, London, 1907; A. B. Bruce, The Moral 
Order of the World, do. 1899, The Providential Order of the 
World, do. 1897 ; C. C. Everett, Theism and the Christian 
Faith, New York and London, 1009 ; W. L. Walker, Christian 
Theism and a Spiiitual Monism, Edinburgh, 1900; G. C. 
Workman, At Onement, London, 1911 ; Henry Drummond, 
The Ascent of Man, do. 1894 ; W. S. Palmer, Providence and 
Faith, do. 1917 ; Douglas White, Forgiveness and Suffering, 
Cambridge, 1913; W. F. Cobb, Spiritual Healing, London, 
1914 ; Frank Ballard, IVAy does not God intervene f, do. 1912 . 
James Hinton, The Mystery of Paints, do. 1907; J. H. 
Brookes, The Mystery of Suffering, New York, 1903 ; P 
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Laurent, The iliseim of Pain, Enp. tr., London, 1910 ; V. C. 
H^ington, Prohltm of Human Suffering, New York, 1899; 
J. Denn^, The Christian Doctrine of Deconciliation, London, 
1917 ; J. E. McFadyen, Jesus and Life, do. 1917 ; G. Steven, 
The irarp and the Woof, do. 1917 ; W. R. Sorley, Moral 
Values and the Idea of God, Cambridge, 1918. 

T. B. Kilpatrick. 

SUFFERING MESSIAH. — See Jesos 
Christ, vii. 514, Messiah, viii. 674*. 


§_0FIS. — I. Derivation and meaning". — The 
derivation of the name ‘Safis’ (Muhammadan 
mystics) -was long a subject of dispute. Most 
SClfls favour the theory that it is derived from 
ja/a (‘purity’) and that the Safi is one of the 
elect wiio have become purified from all worldly 
defilements. Others would connect it with 
(‘rank’), as though the Sufi were spiritually ui 
the first rank in virtue of his communion with 
God; or with fuffa {‘bench’), referring the origin 
of Sufism’ to the Ahl al-suffa (‘people of the 
bench’), a title given to certain poor Muslims in 
the early days of Islfim who had no house or 
lodging and therefore used to take shelter on the 
covered bench outside the mosque built by the 
Prophet at Medina. As Qushairl and other Sufis 
admit,_none of these explanations is etymologically 
defensible. There is, however, among the deriva- 
tions proposed by the Sufis themselves one which 
does not violate the principles of etymology. The 
author of the oldest extant Arabic treatise on 
Safism, Aha Na^r al-Sarraj, declares that in his 
opinion (which, naturally, is not based on philo- 
logical grounds) the word ‘Safi’ is derived from 
(‘wool’), ‘for the woollen raiment is the habit 
of the prophets and the badge of the saints and 
elect, as appears in many traditions and narra- 
tives.’ * Not'withstanding the facetious remark of 
Scaliger, * quod quidam Sofi a flocco lanae dictum 
uolunt, hoc leuius est ipso flocco lanae,’ it was 
perceived by some European Orientalists in the 
18th cent, that this derivation was what Reiske 
pronounced it to be — ‘ sola uera et grammaticae 
ipsique rei congrua.’ Meanwhile its claims to 
acceptance were challenged by Joseph von Hammer, 
who in his Gesch. der scKonen Hedekiinste Persiens,* 
asserted that the Sufis are related to the ancient 
gymnosophists of India and that ‘ the Arabic words j 
Soli (mystic) and ^afx (pure) belong to the same 
root, like the Greek aoipbs and aaefr/isf This un- 
lucky sentence might cast doubt on von Hammer’s 
competence as a philologist, but his suggested 
equation of ‘Safi’ with was, at first sight, 
plausible enough. Although rejected by Tholuck,^ 
it has been championed in comparatively recent 
times by Adalbert Merx.“ In 1894 the question 
was finally settled by Th. Ndldeke, at that time 
Professor of Arabic in the University of Strassburg. 
He pointed out® that the word vo^As is unknown 
in Aramaic and therefore could scarcely be expected 
to occur in Arabic. On the other hand, both 
Aramaic and Arabic have the words o-otpiar^s and 
<pCK6aoipos, and in the latter language the <r is 
represented by sin (fjjj), as is almost invariably 
the case in Greek words which have been Arabicized, 


not by §dd (^). If ‘ Safi ’ were of Greek extrac- 
tion, its initial fad would be at least abnormal. 
Further, we have no positive ground for regarding 
the derivation from voi^At as probable in iteelf, 
whereas the derivation from sQf is confirmed by 



the common root of both. « 

* KiCdb al- Luma', cd. K. A. Nicholson. London, 1916, p. ZOf. 

» "Vienna, 1818, p. S16, note 1. 

< Ssuhsmtts, p. 30 1. . , J .. . .t 

e Idee und Grundtinien einer aOgemexnen Gesch. der Mssttk, 
p. 37 f. 

8 ZDMG xlvili. 11891] 45 f. 


the authority of Oriental tradition. Noldeke then 
cites a number of passages showing that, in the 
first two centuries of Islam, garments of coarse 
wool were worn by the common people and 
especially by those who followed an ascetic way 
of life. The words lahisa 'l-suf, ‘ he clad himself 
in wool,’ occur frequently in' the early literature 
and signify that the person to whom they ore 
applied has renounced the world and become an 
ascetic ; at a later period, when asceticism passed 
into mysticism, lahisa ’l-suf generally means ‘ he 
became a Safi.’ In Persian too the ascetic is 
often coWaA pashmlna-pUsh, i.e. ‘ wearing a woollen 
garment.’ The old Muslim ascetics wlio clothed 
themselves in wool borrowed this practice from 
Christian hermits or monks. When l^ammlld b. 
Salama (t A.D. 784) came to Basra, he said to 
Farqad al-Sanji, who appeared before liim in a 
w'qollen garment, ‘ Put olf this (emblem of) Christi- 
anity.’ ’ Such garments are described as riyy al- 
ruhbdn, ‘the dress of the Christian ascetics.’’ 
A kadith put in the mouth of the Prophet states 
that Jesus Himself used to wear them. 

We are told by Jami’ that the name ‘Safi’ 
was first home by Aba HSshim of Kttfa, a con- 
temporary of Sufyan al-Thauri (t A.D. 778). 
According to Qusliairi,"* it came into vogue before 
A.H. 20U (=A.D. 815). Al-Sarrflj mentions the 
view that it was invented by the people of 
Baghdad.® Although tlie circumstances of its 
origin are obscure, it seems to have gained 
currency during the period of transition from 
asceticism to mysticism, about the end of the 
2nd cent, of the Hijrah, and may possibly mark 
some stage in that process. No weight can be 
attached to the apocryphal traditions which seek 
to prove that the appellation existed in the 
Prophet’s time or even throw it back into the 
pre-Tslamic age. The l^ufis of the 3rd and 4th 
centuries, who claimed' to be the true spiritual 
descendants of Muhammad, considered themselves 
fully justified in fabricating evidence in support 
of their assertion. So far as the present writer 
is aware, the first Arabic -writer to use the word 
‘Safi’ is J6hi? oI Ba?ra (t A.D. 8B9), who refers to 
‘the Safis amongst the pietists’ [al-^iifiya mina 
’l-mis'sak) and enumerates the names of several 
who were famous for their eloquence.® 

In the present article the terms _‘Safi’_ and 
‘Safism’ are to be understood in their ordinary 
sense, viz. as equivalent to ‘Muhammadan mystic’ 
and ‘ Muhammadan mysticism.’ Ancient Safism, 
however, had strong ascetic tendencies, while the 
mystical element might be insignificant; and 
there have always been Safis of an aseptic and 
devotional type whom we should hesitate to 
describe as mystics in the proper meaning of the 
word. In Persian and Turkish poetry ‘Sttfi’ 
sometimes bears the sense of ‘ hypocritical pietist’ 
or ‘dissolute free-thinker’ and may be -used as a 
term of reproach by poets who are themselves 
Sufis of a different sort.‘ 

2 . Origin and early development. — The bcgin- 
nijigs of mysticism in Islam take us hack to the 
great ascetic movement "which arose, largely under 
Christian influence, during the 7th cent. A.D.* 
This is reflected in the biographical works con- 
taining notices of eminent Sufis, which include 
the names of many of those early ascetics. The 
movement, though extreme in certain directions, 
was mainly ortiiodox. It is characterized by 
1 'Iqd, Cairo, a.n. 1293, iii. SiS. 

8 Sha’rini, LauSgih, i. 45. 

s Kafahat al-uns, ed. W. N. Lees, Calcutta, 1859, p. 34. 

4 RitSl'a, Cairo, A.n. 1318, p. 9. 
s Kitnbal-Luma',p.22. 

«Eft<i 5 o/-toyrtH, Cairo, A.B. 1313, L 139. 

7 Cl E. J. Gibb, Hist, of Ottoman Poetry, London 
lWPm,l.2Si. 

8 See art. Asesnasu (lluslim). 
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intenBe religious exaltation, an overwhelming 
consoiouBness of human frailty, boundless fear of 
God, and utter submission to His will. There was 
no organized mona.stic life, though some ascetics 
wandered to and fro accompanied by a few friends 
or held prayer-meetings in which they studied 
the Qur’iin and discussed their spiritual experiences. 
Ba?ra seems to have been the centre of an anti- 
ritualistic party who laid stress on the higher 
aspects of asceticism, regarding it as essentially 
an inward feeling, whereas the Syrians were more 
concerned with its external forms;* Ilasan al- 
Ba§rl [g.v.) said that it consisted in humility and 
was not a matter of dress and food. Examination 
of what is involved in the first article of the 
Muslim creed — the command to associate nothing 
with Allah — gradually led to the view that true 
asceticism is incompatible with any selfish desire, 
even with the desire to undergo the utmost priva- 
tions and austerities for the sake of winning 
paradise, and that it must culminate in dis- 
interested love of God.* Thus the old asceticism, 
rooted in fanatical exaggeration of religious 
pbseivances, gave way to a doctrine which in 
the end threatened to make all observances un- 
necessary. But this consequence did not show 
itself immediately. The Sufis of the 2nd cent, 
were usually orthodox aiid law-abiding. They 
cultivated poverty, self-abasement, resignation. 
If they loved God, the 5 ' feared Him inore, and on 
the whole their mysticism lacked positive qualities 
as well 08 distinctive theories. They stand mid- 
way between asceticism {zuhd) and theosophy, or 
gnosis (via’rifat). The word that best describes 
their attitude is ‘ quietism ’ [ri4d). 

SpecUl mention may be made of Ibr&him b. Adiiam, a prince 
of Baikh, whose loRcnd is modelled on the etoryof Buddha:* 
Shaqtq, also of Baikh, who developed the doctrine of 'trust in 
God’ (taicakJcuC);* Ribi’a al-'Adawiya, a saintly woman who 
was bom at Bajraand died at Jerusalem;* and Ma'ruf al- 
Karkhi, a native of Baghdad.* The two last-named foreshadow 
the ecstatic and enthusiastic mysticism which is characteristic 
of the succeeding age, although It may be doubted whether 
all the sayings and verses attributed to Rabi’a on the subject 
of divine love are genuine, Ma'ruf is the author of the first 
recorded definition of ^udsm, ‘to grasp the verities and to 
renounce that which is In the hands of God's creatures.’^ 

During the 3rd cent. Sufism enters decisively 
on a new course. The" ascetic and quietistic 
spirit, though still strong, is overpowered by 
speculative and pantheistic tendencies which had 
hitherto remained in the background but now 
assert themselves with increasing boldness. Not- 
withstanding the dominant and vital part which 
these tendencies play in the future development 
of Sufism, it is a mistake to identify their triumph 
with the origin of Sufism. Nor is it less a mistake 
to describe them "as an entirely foreign elenient 
which flowed into Sufism from outside and rapidly 
transformed it, so that all at once it became 
different in kind. The germs of Sufi pantheism 
are to be found in the Qur’an : 

E.g.,xicvii\. 88: ‘Everything Is perishing (AdKW except the 
face (reality) of Allah ' ; Iv. 20 f. : ‘ Every one on the earth is 
passing away Cfdni), but the glorious and honoured face of thy 
lord abideth for ever ’ ; and ii. 109 : ‘ Wheresoever ye turn, 
there is the face of Allah.’ 

Certainly the Muslim mystics might have arrived 
independently at the conclusion that Allah is the 
only real being. 

‘ It is conceivable that this notion may have come into Islam 
from outside ; on the other hand, speculation on the doctrine 


1 Qut al-gulub, Cairo, A.n. 1310, i. 129. 

9 Of. D. S. Margollouth, The Earl]/ Development of Moham- 
medanism, p. 167 f. 

* See art. ‘ Ibrahim b. Adham ‘ in El; Goldziher, iaJRAS, 
1904, p. 132 f. ; Nicholson, in ZA xxvi. I1911J 216 f. 

4 See art. Asckticibm (Muslim). 

* See von Kreiner, Gesch. der herrschenden Ideen des Islams, 
p. 61 f. ; R. Dozy, Essai snr Vhisl. de Vislamisme, tr V. Chauvin, 
Leyden, 1879, p. 818 f. ; Nicholson, A Literary Bist. of the 
Arabs, London, 1907, p. 233 f, 

« See JEAS, 1906, p. 306 f. 7 Ib. p. 831. 


of the divine unity appears sufficient to account for its develop- 
ment and indeed for its origin. Had there been more gods 
than one, says the Koran, the heavens and the earth must have 
come to grief ; but It any attempt bo made to define the word 
‘‘god” metaphysically, speculation quickly leads to something 
like the truly existing or the necessarily existing; even with 
Homer tlie difference between God and man is that the former 
is eternal, the latter transient. The relation between God and 
matter immediately suggests questions : is matter independent 
of God, or not f The former supposition lends to polytheism, 
the latter only Is consistent with real monotlieism. If, then, 
God is not outside matter. He must in a way he Identical with 
matter; and the most thoughtful of the ^ufis, accepting this 
conclusion, based on it a series of inferences as unlike the 
original doctrines of Islam ns any that could have been evolved.' f 

Theoretically, there is no reason wliy the Sufis 
should not have reached their pantheistic goal in 
some such fashion ns this, and probably tliey often 
did, although in most cases it was a truth grasped 
intuitively from mystical experience rather than 
the result of philosophical reflexion. But, in 
seeking to explain how they advanced from 
quietism to pantheism, we cannot proceed on the 
assumntion that they were wholly impervious to 
non-Islamic ideas. The influence of Cliristianity, 
Neo-Platonism, and Buddhism is an undeniable 
fact. It was in the air and inevitably made itself 
felt. Of its extent and importance we have ample 
evidence, although the materials at our disposal 
seldom enable us to trace it out in detail. In 
short the new Sufism of the 3rd cent., like Sufism 
in every period of its history, is the product of 
diverse forces working together — speculative 
developments of the Muhammadan monotheistic 
idea, Cliristian asceticism and mysticism, Gnosti- 
cism, Greek and Indian philosophies. Until recently 
the problem has been attacked on the •wrong lines. 
Many former investigators held the view that this 
great movement, which drew its life and strength 
from all classes and races in the Muslim emp&e, 
could be ade(juately explained by pointing to one 
definite source (e.g., the Vedanta or Neo-Platonisra) 
or by formulating theories which are at best half- 
truths {e.g., that Siifism was a reaction of the 
Aryan mind against a Semitic religion forcibly 
imposed on it). It is now, the present wTiter 
thinks, recognized that, instead of searching in 
vain after a single cause, we should endeavour to 
study the various influences by which the Sufi 
doctrine was moulded, to place them in due order 
and connexion, and to distinguish as far as possible 
what was contributed by each. These influences 
constitute the environment in which the doctrine 
developed, and among them are to be reckoned 
all political, social, and intellectual conditions 
■whicli favoured the growth of mysticism, such as 
the devastating civil wars of the tJmayyad period, 
the sceptical and rationalistic currents tliat ran 
strongly in the early 'Abbasid age, and particularly 
the bitter sectarianism and barren dogmatism of 
the 'nlamd. 

The main features in the evolution of Safism in 
the 3rd cent, may be set forth as follows. ’ 

The older Sufis had sought to bring every word, 
act, and thoiiglit of their lives into harmony with 
the divine will — an ideal which expressed their 
conception of Allah as a transcendent personality, 
‘the Lord of created beings,’ and which they 
attained by means of asceticism. This theory and 
practice naturally produced (1) the doctrine of 
divine love, which is the highest positive form of 
quietism, and (2) ecstasy, which is frequently a 
result, either involuntary or intentional, of ascetic 
exercises. Although the early Sufis were more or 
Iess_ orthodox, their relation to Islam being not 
unlike that of the mediajval Spanish mystics to the 
Roman Catholic Cliurch, a religion of love and 
ecstasy was bound to come into conflict with Islam 
sooner or later. Rabi’a declared that she had no 

1 Margollouth, The Early Development of Mohammedanism, 

p. 1801. 
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fear of hell or hope of paradise, and that she could 
not love the Prophet because her love of God 
absorbed her so entirely that neither love nor hate 
of any other thing remained in her heart. The 
barrier between Allah and His creatures was 
gradually broken down. The definition of divine 
unity {tauhtd) became pantheistic; the unique 
personality of Allah, far above and beyond human 
reach, was transformed into the one real Being 
(al-Jfaqq) revealed in all created things, the 
mystic’s true self, which he finds by losing his 
individual consciousness in ecstatic self-abandon- 
ment. This doctrine, however it may be disguised, 
is the essence of Sufism, and the historical circum- 
stances of its origin justify the statement that it 
was at least partially derived from sources outside 
of Islam. Merx, indeed, seems to go too far when 
he calls it ‘Greek’ and connects it specifically 
with the writings attributed to Dionysius the 
Areopagite,^ though it may well have been in- 
fluenced both by them and by the so-called Theology 
of Aristotle, a Neo-Platonic treatise of which an 
Arabic version appeared before the end of the 
3rd century. But at this epoch little can have 
been borrowed directly from nooks. What makes 
the influence of Hellenism certain is the fact that 
in Western Asia and Egypt the Sufi theosophy 
arose on a soil long saturated with Hellenistic 
culture, while some of its le.ading exponents were 
non-Arab Muslims belonging to the subject 
nationalities.^ 

One example will suHice. The mystical knowledge of Ood 
peculiar to the 50 fis is denoted by the term ma'rijat = yvaait, 
i.e. immediate knowledge resulting from apoc.aIyptic vision. 
It is defined in this sense by several Sufis of tlie 3rd cent., but 
we owe the first Important speouiaUona on its nature to Dhu 
'l-Nun of Egypt (t a.d. g.'iO), of whom his Persian biographer 
says : ‘ He is the he.ad of this sect [the 9ufis) : they all descend 
from and are related to him.’ 3 That, no doubt, is an exaggera- 
tion ; yet it shows tlie significance of the man. Now, Dhu ‘1- 
Nun was a Copt or Nubian by race; he is described as a 
philosopher and alchemist — i.f. a student of Greek wisdom; 
during his life he was regarded by many as a zfndig (free- 
thinker). Here we have plain indications that, as soon as 
Islamic mysticism began to develop, it drew inspiration from 
the doctrine concerning 'a gnosis or higher knowledge which 
can be taught with safety’ — as Dhu ’l-Nun also says— ‘only to 
the “perfect" or “fully initiated.’”* While Dhu ’l-Nun con- 
ceived the ^ufi’s supreme experience as a super-intellectual 
God-given knowledge, peculiar to those who ‘see God with 
their hearts’ and ultimately involving complete unconsciousness 
(‘ the more a man knows God, the more is he lost in Him ’), he 
never makes use of the term/ond, which is associated witli the 
name of his contemporary, Abu Yazid, or Bayazid, of Bisfara. 
Fanil is best rendered by ‘ passing-away ' ; it may be applied to 
the disappearance of evil qualities or, in its pantheistic sense, 
to the passing-away of the whole individual self in union with 
God. Possibly the term was derived by Muslim mystics from 
a verse in the Qur’an* quoted above, but In Eastern Persia, j 
where it first came into prominence, it must have been deeply 
coloured by Perso-Indian ideas. 8 The definition of fanA as a 
moral state, and of the means by which the e.xtinotion of ail 
passions and desires is brought about, agrees so exactly with j 
the definition of nirvdxia that Buddhistic influence cannot be 
denied. As regards the pantheistic aspect of /ana, the Vedanta 
and similar forms of Indian thought readily suggest themselves. 
Here again the lives and sayings of representative ^ufis, in 
conjunction with other historical evidence, provide the only 
tnistworthy clue. Bayazid was a native of Khurasan. His 
grandfather was a Zoroastrian and his master in ^ufism a Kurd. 
He learned the mystical doctrine of passing-away (/ana) in the 
divine unity from Abu 'All of Sind. He knew the Indian ' 

f wactioe of ‘ watching the breaths’ (pds-t an/ds) and described 
t as the gnostic’s worship of God.7 The character of his 
pantheism is probably reflected in the utterances which his 
legend records, even if their authenticity may be questioned 
—for example, 


1 Idee tind GmndUnien, p. 18 f. 

2 Manv illustrations of the close parallelism existing between 
the leading ideas of Hellenistic religious philosophy and those 
of earlv §ufism will be found in the introduction to Bar 
Ilehra-iis’s Book of the Bore, tr. A. J. Wensinck, Leyden, 1919, 
p, xxxix I. 

* JaniT, Nafahdt al-uns, p. 35. 

< W. It. Inge, Christian ilystieism (BL), London, 1899, p. 81, 

* Iv. 26, 

6See Qoidziher, VoTlesimgen dher den Islam, p. 163; Nichol- 
son, TAe Jfyclics o/ /tfam, p, 1611. . ^ 

t Tadhkirat al-aiiUyd, i. 162, 10; cf. T. W. Ilhj-s Davids, The 
I'oodvaeara's Manual (PTS), London, 1890, p. x. 



•Venly, I am Ood, there is no God except me, so worship me. 
Glory to me I How great is ray majesty I ' 

‘Nothing is better for man than to be without aught, having 
no asceticism, no theory, no practice. When he is without 
ail, he is with all.' 

‘Creatures are subject to states, but the gnostic has no 
state, because his vestiges are obliterated and his 
individuality (huicytat) passes away in the indiiiduality 
of Another and his traces are effaced by Another’s traces.' 

At this time earnest Sufis did not habitually and 
openly indulge in the’ language of ‘ deification,’ 
The doctrine underlying it was esoteric, reserved 
for adepts in theosophy, who usually were more 
discreet than Bayazid and They saw the 

necessity of keeping their mystical theories in 
close touch with the religion which they professed. 
Conseguently the Qur’an and the Sunna were 
j proclaimed to he the standard to which not only 
speculation but also spiritual feelings and states 
must conform. 

Let US now consider the methods whereby a 
reconciliation was effected and take a general 
survey of the relations existing between Sufism 
and Islam. 

3 .^ The Law, the Path, and the Truth. — The 
Qur’an contoins a few passnge.s from which it can 
fairly he argued that Muhammad had in him 
something of the mystic, but that book as a whole 
is no better fitted than the Pentateuch to form the 
basis of a system of mysticism. Nevertheless, the 
Sufis, adopting the Shiite principle of allegorical 
interpretation (ta’tml), were able to prove to tlieir 
oira satisfaction that every verse and word of the 
sacred text hides treasures of meaning which God 
reveals to the elect*— meanings which flash upon 
the inward eye in moments of rapt meditation. 
So much being granted, one can imagine that it 
was easy to show Qur’anic authority for any 
mystical doctrine whatsoever and to maintain that 
SQfism was really the esoteric teaching of the 
Prophet communicated by him to his son-in-law, 
’All b. Abi Talib. From the same principle it 
follows that ’ the Sfifi interpretation of Islam 
admits an endless variety of divergent nnd_ even 
contradictory beliefs and practices, all of which ea: 
hypothesi are equally valid in kind, thougli not in 
degree, since the meanings of the Qur’an are in- 
finite and reveal themselves to each mystic in pro- 
portion to the spiritual capacity with which he is 
endowed. Hence the Siiils are not a sect, and 
there is no uniform body of doctrine constituting 
what is called ‘Sufism.’^ The many-sidedness of 
the term is exemplified by the _ innumerable 
attempts made to define it.® Similarly, the 
attitude of the Sflfls towards Muliatnmadan 
religious law depends on a subjective criterion. 
Some punctiliously fulfilled their ritual obligations, 
while at the same time they recognized that forms 
of worship have only a relative value in comparison 
with ‘ the works of the heart,’ or are altogether 
worthless except as symbols of spiritual realities. 
To make the pilgrimage, e.g., is to journey away 
from sin ; to put on the pilgrim’s garb (thram) i.s 
to cast off with one’s every-day clothes all sensual 
thoughts and feelings. This is a well-known 
doctrine of the Israa’ilis, from whom the 
seem to have borrowed it.* Others are antinomian, 
whether they he free-thinking and free-living 
dervishes, genuine mystics like the Mahimatia 
described by Hujwirl,* whose fear of men’s praise 
caused them deliberately to act in such a way as 
to incur reprobation, or gnostics supremely in- 
different to the shadow-shows of religion and 


1 Cf. Kitdh aUlAima', p. <2 1. 


Ooldziher, Vortesunnen, p. 166. 



^ * Kashf al-iiahiiA, tr. NichoSon, ji. 66; cL 
Der istamis^e onent. Beriehte vnd Forsehungen, Berlin, 1899- 
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morality in a phantom ■world. Many Sufis, how- 
ever, insist that, normally at any rate, perfect 
realization of the Truth {haql^at) — i.c. the con- 
summation of the mystical life — is not only 
compatihle with observance of the Law {sharVat) 
but includes it as a facet or aspect of the whole. 
This view will ho hotter explained if we give a 
brief account of its ethical and psychological 
basis. 

The Siifis regarded themselves as a peculiarly 
favoured class, possessing an esoteric knowledge 
of the Qur’an and the apostolic traditions, and 
using technical expressions which no ordinary 
Muslim could understand. This fostered a feeling 
of brotherhood, and it was not long before traces 
of organization began to appear. Eminent mystics 
gathered round them groups of disciples (small at 
first) for private instruction and in course of time 
became recognized teachers, heads of mystical 
schools, and abbots presiding over convents wliere 
Siifis were trained. It ivas generally held that for 
those entering on the religious life a_ teacher was 
indispensable. A self-trained mystic, who had 
not passed through the discipline prescribed by 
a spiritual director (shaikh, plr, mursMd), was 
looked upon with suspicion. The authority of the 
shaikhs was absolute. It lay with them to decide 
whether tlie novice, after his probationary period, 
should be granted leave to take the vow of 
o^dicnce to his master which was exacted from 
all candidates for initiation. Hujwirl mentions a 
three years’ probation. 

■The first year is devoted to service of the people ft.e. the 
§5113], the second year to service of Ood, and the third year to 
watchlnft over his own heart. Ho can serve the people, only 
when he places himself in the rank of servants and all others in 
the rank of masters, f.e., he must regard all, without exception, 
as being better than himself and must deem it his duty to serve 
all alike. And he can serve God, only when he outs off all his 
selfish Interests relating either to the present or to the future 
life, and worships God for God’s sake alone. . . . And he can 
watch over his heart, only when his thoughts are collected and 
every care is dismissed, so that in communion with God he 
guards his heart from the assaults of hecdlessness.' i 

On taking the vow of initiation, the novice was 
invested by his shaikh with the khirqa or viur- 
aqqa'a, a garment made of pieces of cloth stitched 
together, which in later times superseded the 
woollen dress worn by the original Siifis. This 
ceremony marked his admission to the Sufi brother- 
hood. Occasionally a Sufi might be invested with 
two khirqas by dillerent shaikhs, as happened to 
Abu Sa’id ibn Abi ’1-Khair. The veneration which 
the shaikhs inspired in their disciples is well 
known. Dhu ’1-Nun went so far as to say that the 
true disciple should be more obedient to his master 
than to God Himself,^ The rule, method, and 
religious practice inculcated by the shaikh and 
followed by the disciple constitute tlie Path 
(fanqa). Accordingly, the Path has no fixed and 
uniform character; its details are determined by 
the individuality of the teacher. The tanqas of 
the dervish orders exemplify this divergence. 
Broadly speaking, the Path corresponds to the 
via purgativa of medimval Christian mysticism. 
Hunger, solitude, and silence are the chief weapons 
employed in the war against ‘ the flesh ’ (nafs). 
The ascetic and ethical discipline is divided into a 
progressive series of ‘ stations ’ (magamat), which 
the learner must traverse, making himself perfect 
in every one of them before advancing to the next. 
They vary in number and order, but the first place 
is usually occupied by ‘ repentance ’ or ‘ conversion ’ 
(tauha), i.e. turning away from sin towards God. 
The moral ideal of the Sufis is unselfishness, 
whether it take the form of renouncing worldly 
possessions and desires, sincerity in word and deed 
without regard for the good opinions of others, 

1 Kaehf al-ll!aT}jub, tr. Nicholson, p. 64. 

! Tadhkirat ai-auliya, 1. 131, 7. 


patience, humility, charity, or trust in God and 
single-hearted devotion to His will.' These are 
the fruits of the Path, but its true end is attained 
by means of exercises in spiritual meditation and 
recollection which predispose and prejiare the 
disciple for ecstatic experiences. It may be that 
he will never reach that end ; ecstasy is an incalcul- 
able gift of divine grace and c.annot be extorted. 
But the Sufis had a method of their own for pro- 
ducing tlie state of mind in which ‘ revelation ’ of 
the unseen was most likely to occur. They called 
it dhikr (‘ recollection ’), set the highest value upon 
it, and deemed it the corner-stone of practical 
religion.^ The simplest form of dhikr is the con- 
tinual repetition of the name Allah or of some 
short litany, accompanied with intense concentra- 
tion on the thought of God.® Concentration 
might be assisted by other means, such as flagella- 
tion and holding the breath, until the sense of 
personality gradually disappeared in a state of 
trance. 

‘ The first stage of dhikr is to forget self, and the last stage Is 
the cffacement of the thinker in the act of thought, without 
consciousness of thouglit, and such absorption in the object of 
thought ns precludes return to the subject thereof.' 4 Con- 
certed performances of dhikr, with music and dancing, were 
introduced at an early date, and their demoralizing effect on 
neophytes is noted by Hujwirl.s Such prayer-services, ns is 
well known, play an important part in the ritual of the dervish 
orders.* 

A general view of Sufi psychology, so far as it 
bears on the ecstatic life, may be obtained from 
Qushairi ' or from the more systematic treatment 
of the subject by Ghazall in tlie second half of his 
JAf/a.® 

There are (our terms which, taken together, comprise the 
sensual, spiritual, and intellectual nature of man : (1) no/s, the 
appetitive soul ; (2) rillt, the spirit ; (3) galb, the heart ; (4) 
'aql, the intelligence. Tlie nafs, being tlie scat of the passions, 
is wholly evil ; its mortification by means of asceticism is the 
Sufi’s holy war (jih&d). The galb and the ril/i (to which 
Qushairi adds the sirr, the inmost ground of the galb) are the 
proper organs of the mystical life and are not clearly dis- 
tinguished from one another. Qalb, as used by Sufis, does not 
signify the heart of flesh, but ‘a transcendental subtlety' or 
non-material essence whereby the realities of all things are per- 
ceived and reflected as in a mirror. Hence the phrase oculus 
cordis has equivalents in Arabic, Persian, and Turkish. But 
the power of the heart to perceive and reflect spiritual realities 
depends on its purity. It is veiled in greater or less degree by 
sensuous impressions— sin, egoism, book-learning, traditional 
faith, etc. ; and, in proportion as these veils are removed, its 
vision of reality becomes more perfect. God alone can purify 
it, but the need for co-operation with the act of divine grace is 
asserted by those gufis who follow the Path and attach par- 
ticular importance to the methods of recollection (dhikr) and 
meditation (murdgubat), by which the heart is purged of every- 
thing except the thought of God. The ‘ stations ’ (magamat) 
of the Path, which belong to the mystic’s practical religion, 
are subordinate to the ‘states’ (aliwiil), which belong to his 
inner life. The term • state ’ ((idf) denotes a mood of feeling, a 
spiritual disposition or experience, which God causes to pass 
over the heart; it is not subject to human control, but comes 
and goes os God ivills ; usually it is transient, but it may abide 
pennancntly. The classification of aliivdt in p.air3 of opposites 
— c.g., hope and fear, expansion and contraction, presence and 
absence — answers to p3ychologic.al facts familiar to students of 
mysticism. Passively yielding to the divine influences which 
swing him to and fro in an ascending scale, the 9ufi is ‘ the son 
of his time,’ dominated by the ' state’ in which he finds hlms^ 
at the moment, oblivious of the past and without thought of 
the future. The highest 'states’ are ecstatic, and the term 
linl is often synonymous with ecstasy, though it had not thil 
special sense originally. 

Here we come back to the point at issue between 
Sufism and Islam. Through ecstasy the Sufi 
reaches the plane of the Truth (Imqiqat), where he 
is one with God. The person thus enraptured 

1 See R. Hartmann, Das ^ufltum nach al-lfuschairi, p. 44 B. 

3 See art. Asceticism (Muslim). 

s Of. D. B. Macdonald, Religious Attitude and lAfe in Islam, 
p. 255 (. 

4 Nafajidt al-uns, 161, 18. 6 Kashf al-Mahjub, 420. 

6 Of. E. W. Lane, An Account of the Manners and Customs of 
the Modem Egyptians^ London, 1871, i. 309 ; Macdonald, 
Aspects of Islam, New Pork, 1911, p. 160 ff. ; J. P. Brown, The 
Dervishes, or Oriental Spiritualism, London, 1863. 

7 R. Hartmann, Das Sufitum nach aC-Iiusehairi, p. 69 f. 

8 Summarized in Macdonald, Religious Attitude and Life in 
Islam, p. 220 ff. 
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fear of hell or hope of paradise, and that she could 
not love the Prophet because her love of God 
absorbed lier so entirely that neither love nor hate 
of any other thing remained in her heart. The 
barrier between Allah and His creatures was 
gradually broken down. The definition of divine 
unity (tauhld) became pantheistic; the unique 
personality of Allah, far Jibove and beyond human 
reach, was transformed into the one real Being 
(al-Jfnqq) revealed in all created things, the 
inystic^s true self, which he finds by losing his 
indi\'idual consciousness in ecstatic self-abandon- 
ment. This doctrine, however it may be disguised, 
is the essence of Sufism, and the historical circum- 
stances of its origin justify the statement that it 
was at least partially derived from sources outside 
of Islam. Merx, indeed, seems to go too far when 
he calls it ‘Greek’ and connects it specifically 
with the writings attributed to Dionysius the 
Areopagite,^ though it may well have been in- 
fluenced both by them and by the so-called Theology 
of Aristotle, a Neo-Pkatonic treatise of which an 
Arabic version appeared before the end of the 
3rd century. But at this epoch little can have 
been borrowed directly from books. What makes 
the influence of Hellenism eertain is the fact that 
in Western Asia and Egypt the Sufi theosophy 
arose on a soil long saturated with Hellenistic 
culture, while some of its leading exponents were 
non-Arab Muslims belonging to the subject 
nationalities.^ 

One example will sufEce. The mystic-al knowledge ol God 
peculiar to the Sufis is denoted by the term ma'ri/at = yrairit, 
i.«. immediate knowledge resulting from apocalyptic vision. 
It is defined in this sense hy several ^ufis of the 3ra cent, but 
we owe the first important speculations on its nature to Dhu 
'1-Nun of EgjTJt (t A.D. 8.1!)), of whom his Persian biographer 
says : ‘ He is the head of this sect [the 9ufis) : they alt descend 
from and are related to him.' ^ That, no doubt, is an e.vaggera- 
tion ; yet it shows the significance of the man. Now, Dhu 'I- 
Nun n’as a Copt or Nubian by race; he is described as a 
philosopher and alchemist— i.r. a student of Greek wisdom ; 
during his life he was regarded by many ns a zindiq (free- 
thinker). Here we have plain indications that, as soon as 
Islamic mysticism began to develop, it drew inspiration from 
the doctrine concerning ‘a gnosis or higher knowledge which 
can be taught with safety'— as Dhu '1-Nun also says— ‘only to 
the “perfect” or “fully initiated.”''* tVhile Dhu '1-Nun con- 
ceived the 5ufi'8 supreme experience as a super-intellectual 
God-given knowledge, peculiar to those who ‘see God with 
their hearts ' and ultimately involving complete unconsciousness 
(‘ the more a man knows God, the more is he lost in Him '), he 
never makes use of the term /nnd, which is associated with the 
name of his contemporary, Abu Yazid, or Bayarid, of Bisjam. 
Fana is best rendered by ‘ passing-away ' ; it may be applied to 
the disappearance of evil qualities or, in its pantheistic sense, 
to the passing-away of the whole individual self in union with 
God. Possibly the term was derived by Jfuslim mystics from 
a verse in the Qur'an * quoted above, but in Eastern Persia, 
where it first came into prominence, it must have been deeply 
coloured by Perso-Indian ideas.s The definition of fand ns a 
moral state, and of the means by which the extinction of all 
passions and desires is brought about, agrees so exactly with 
the definition of nirvana that Buddhistic influence oannotbe 
denied. As regards the pantheistic aspect of fana, the Vedanta 
and similar forms of Indian thought readily suggest themselves. 
Here again the lives nnd sayings of representative ^ufis, in 
conjunction with other historical evidence, provide the only 
tnistworthy clue. Bayazid was a native of Khuras.ln. His 
grandfather was a Zoroastrian nnd his master in Sufism a Kurd. 
He learned the mj-stical doctrine of passing-away ifand) in the 
divine unity from Abu 'All of Sind. He knew the Indian 

f irnctice of ‘watching the breaths '(piis-i anfds) and described 
t as the gnostic's worship of God.7 The character of his 
pantheism is probably reflected in the utterances which his 
legend records, even if their authenticity may be questioned 
—for example. 


1 Idee nnd Gnindlinien, p. 18 f. 

2 AInny illustrations of the close parallelism existing between 
the leading ideas of Hellenistic religious philosophy and those 
of early §ufism will be found in the introduction to Ear 
llebnviis's Book of the Dove, tr. A. J. IVensinck, Lejden, 1910, 
p. xxxix f. 

s J.ami, Nafahdt al-nns, p. 36. 

* \V. K. Inge, Christian Mt/sticism (EL), London, 1699, p. 81. 

e Iv. 20. 

s See Goldziher, Vorlerungen ilber den Islam, p. 163 ; Nichol- 
son, The Mystics of Islam, p. 16 ff. 

7 Tadhkirat al-avliyd, 1. 102, 10; cf. T. W. Rhj-s Davids, The 
Vogavaeara’s Manual (PTS), London, 1890, p. x. 


‘I went from God to God, until they cried from me In me. 

O Thou 11"' ^ 

‘Verily, I am God, there is no God except me, so worship me. 
Glorj- to me I How great is my majesty 1 ’ 

‘Nothing is better for man than to be without aught, having 
no asceticism, no theory, no practice. IVhen he is without 
all, he is with all.’ 

‘Creatures are subject to states, but the gnostic has no 
state, because his vestiges are obliterated and his 
individuality (hutcylat) passes away in the individuality 
of Another and his traces are effaced by Anotheris traces.’ 

At this time earnest Sufis did not habitimllj' and 
openly indulge in the* language of ‘ deification,’ 
The doctrine underlying it was esoteric, reserved 
for adepts in theosophy, who usualW were more 
discreet than Biiyazld and ^allaj. They saw the 
necessity of keeping their mystical theories in 
close touch with the religion which they professed. 
Consequently the Qur’an and the Sunna were 
proclaimed to be the standard to which not only 
speculation but also spiritual feelings and states 
must conform. 

Let us now consider the methods whereby a 
reconciliation was effected and take a general 
survey of the relations existing between Sufism 
and Islam. 

3. The Law, the Path, and the Truth. — The 
Qur’an contains a few pn.'isages from which it can 
fairly be argued that Muhammad had in him 
something of the mystic, but that book as a whole 
is no better fitted than tlie Pentateuch to form the 
basis of a system of mysticism. Nevertheless, the 
Sufis, adopting the Slifite principle of allegorical 
interpretation (ta'wil), were able to prove to their 
own satisfaction that every verse and word of tlie 
sacred text hides treasures of meaning which God 
reveals to the elect ^ — meanings which flash u^ion 
the inward eye in moments of rapt meditation. 
So much being granted, one can imagine that it 
was easy to show Qur’anic authority for any 
mystical doctrine whatsoever and to maintain that 
Sufism was really the esoteric teaching of the 
Trophet communicated by him to his son-in-law, 
’All b. Abl Tiilib. From the same principle it 
follows that * the Sufi interpretation of Islam 
admits an endless variety of divergent and_ even 
contradictory beliefs and practices, all of which ex 
hypothesi are equally valid in kind, though not in 
degree, since the meanings of the Qur’an are in- 
finite and reveal themselves to each mystic in pro- 
portion to the spiritual capacity with which he is 
endowed. Hence the Sufis are not a sect, nnd 
there is no uniform body of doctrine constituting 
what is called ‘Sufism.’^ The manj‘-sidedness of 
the term is exemplified by the innumerable 
attempts made to define it.’ Similarly, the 
attitude of the Sflfis towards Muhammadan 
religious law depends on a subjective criterion. 
Some punctiliously fulfilled their ritual obligations, 
while at the same time they recomized that forms 
of worship have only a relative vMue in comparison 
with ‘ the works of the heart,’ or are altogether 
worthless except as symbols of spiritual realities. 
To make the pilgrimage, e.n., is to journey away 
from sin ; to put on the pilgrim’s garb {thrum) is 
to cast off with one’s every-day clothes all sensual 
thoughts nnd feelings. This is a well-known 
doctrine of the Isma’ilis, from whom tlie SOfls 
seem to have borrowed it.’ Others are antinoniian, 
whether they be free-thinking nnd free-living 
dervishes, genuine mystics like the Malfimntfs 
described by Hujwlri,^ whose fear of men's praise 
caused them deliberately to act in such a way ns 
to incur reprobation, or gnostics supremely in- 
different to the shadow-shows of religion and 


1 Cr. NiM J a/-L«ma’, p. 72 f. 

3 Sec JEdS, 1900, p. 330 ff. ; Goldziher, Vorlesungen, p. 166. 
»C1. Kitdb al-Luma', p. 1721. (Nicholson, Mystics of Islam, 
91 f.) with B^o^vTle’8 Literary Hist, of Persia, ii. 241 f. 

* Kashf al-Mahjub, tr. Nicholson, p. 66; cf. II. Uartminn. 
islcLiTxischt onttit* Dtrichit uftd J’tfTtchuTi^tTit Berlin, 

io, I. 1461 . 
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morality in a phantom ■world. Many Sufis, ho'w- 
ever, insist that, normally at any rate, perfect 
realization of the Truth (haql(^at) — t.c. the con- 
summation of the mystical life — is not only 
compatible ■with observance of the Law [sliarVat] 
but includes it os a facet or aspect of the whole. 
This view will he better e.\plained if we nivc a 
brief account of its ethical and psychological 
basis. 

The Sufis regarded themselves as a peculiarly 
favoured class, possessing an esoteric knowledge 
of the Qur’an and the apostolic traditions, and 
using technical expressions which no ordinary 
Muslim could understand. This fostered a feeling 
of brotherhood, and it was not long before traces 
of organization began to appear. Eminent mystics 
gathered round them groups of disciples (small at 
first) for private instruction and in course of time 
became recognized teachers, heads of mystical 
schools, and abbots presiding over convents where 
Sflfis were trained. It was generally held that for 
those entering on the religious life a teacher was 
indispensable. A self-trained mystic, who had 
not passed through the discipline prescribed by 
a spiritual director {shaikh, pir, viurshid), was 
looked upon with suspicion. The authority of the 
shaikhs w.is absolute. It lay with them to decide 
whether the novice, after his probationary period, 
should be granted leave to take the vow of 
obedience to his master which was exacted from 
all candidates for initiation. Hujwiri mentions a 
three years’ probation. 

'The first year Is devoted to service of the people fi.e. the 
^ufla], the second year to service of God, and the third year to 
watching over his own heart. He can servo the people, only 
when ho places himself in the rank of servants and all others in 
the rank of masters, f.e., he must regard all, without exception, 
as being better than himself and must deem it his duty to servo 
all alike. And he can servo God, only when ho cuts off all his 
selfish interests relating cither to the present or to the future 
life, and worships God for God's sake alone. . . . And ho can 
watch over his heart, only when his thoughts are coliected and 
every care is dismissed, so that in communion with God he 
guar^ his heart from the assaults of heedlcssness.’ l 

On taking the vow of initiation, the novice avos 
invested by his shaikh with the khirqa or mw- 
aqqa'a, a garment made of pieces of cloth stitched 
together, which in later times superseded the 
woollen dres.s worn by the original Sufis. This 
ceremony marked his admission to the $ufi brother- 
hood. Occasionally a Sufi might be invested with 
two khirqas by dillereiit siuii/chs, as happened to 
Abu Sa’id ibn Abi ’l-Khair. The veneration which 
the shaikhs inspired in their disciples is avell 
known. Dim ’l-Nfln went so far as to say that the 
true disciple should be more obedient to his master 
than to God Himself." Tlie rule, method, and 
religious practice inculcated by the shaikh and 
followed by the disciple constitute the Path 
{(ariqa). Accordingly, the Path has no fixed and 
uniform character ; its details are determined by 
the indi^viduality of the teacher. The tarlqas of 
the dervish orders exemplify this divergence. 
Broadly speaking, the Path corresponds to the 
via purgativa of medimval Christian mysticism. 
Hunger, solitude, and silence are the chief weapons 
employed in the war against ‘the flesh’ [nafs). 
The ascetic and ethical discipline is divided into a 
progressive series of ‘stations’ (maqdmdt), which 
the learner must traverse, making himself perfect 
in every one of them before advancing to the ne.xt. 
They vary in number and order, but the first place 
is usually occupied by ‘ repentance ’ or ‘ conversion ’ 
(tauha), i.e. turning away from sin towards God. 
The moral ideal of the Sufis is unselfishness, 
whether it take the form of renouncing worldly 
possessions and desires, sincerity in word and deed 
without regard for the good opinions of others, 

1 KasTif al-Slalijub, tr. Kicholaon, p. 64. 

a Tadhkirat al-avliyn, i. 131, 7. 


patience, humility, charity, or trust in God and 
single-hearted devotion to His will.i These are 
the fruits of the Path, but its true end is attained 
by means of exercises in sjiiritual meditation and 
recollection which predispose and prepare the 
disciple for ecstatic experiences. It maj' be that 
he will never reach that end ; ecstasy is an incalcul- 
able gift of divine grace and cannot be extorted. 
But the Sufis had a method of their own for pro- 
ducing the state of mind in Avhioh ‘ revelation ’ of 
the unseen was most likely to occur. They called 
it dhikr (‘recollection ’), set the highest value upon 
it, and deemed it the corner-stone of practical 
religion. “ The simplest form of dhikr is the con- 
tinual repetition of the name Allah or of some 
short litany, accompanied with intense concentra- 
tion on tile thought of God.® Concentration 
might be assisted by other means, such as flagella- 
tion and holding the breath, until the sense of 
personality gradually disappeared in a state of 
tr,ance. 

‘ The first stage of dhikr {a to forget self, and the last stage is 
the cllacement of the thinker in the act of thought, without 
consciousness of tliouglit, and such absorption in the object of 
tliought as precludes return to the subject tbereol.’4 Con- 
certed performances of dhikr, with music and dancing, were 
introduced at an early date, and their demoralizing effect on 
neophytes is noted by Ilujwiri.a Such prayer-services, as is 
welt known, play an important part in the ritual of the dervish 
orders.® 

A general tdew of Sufi psychology, so far as it 
bears on the ecstatic life, may be obtained from 
Qushairi ’ or from the more systematio treatment 
of the subject by Ghazali in tlie second half of his 
J/iya.® 

There are four terms which, taken together, comprise the 
sensual, spiritual, and intellectual nature of man : (1) nafs, the 
appetitive soul ; (2) rul), the spirit ; (3) qalh, the heart ; (4) 
'aql, the intelligence. The nafs, being the seat of the passions, 
is wliolly evil ; its mortification by means of asceticism is the 
Sufi's holy war {jihad). The qalb and the rdh (to which 
Qushairi adds the stir, the inmost ground of the qalb) are the 
proper organs of the mystical life and are not clearly dis- 
tinguished from one another. Qalb, ns used by ^Ofis. does not 
signify the heart of flesh, but ’a transcendental subtlety’ or 
non-mntcriai essence whereby the realities of all things are per- 
ceived and refleeted as in a mirror. Hence the phrase oculus 
cordis has equivalents in Arabic, Persian, and Turkish. But 
the power of the heart to perceive and reflect spiritual realities 
depends on its purity. It is veiled in greater or less degree by 
sensuous impressions— sin, egoism, book-learning, traditional 
faith, etc. ; and, in proportion as these veils are removed, its 
vision of reality becomes more perfect. God alone can purify 
it, but the need for co-operation with the not of divine grace is 
asserted by those ^ufis who follow the Path and attach par- 
ticular importance to the methods of recollection (d/ifiT)and 
meditation (murdnabat), by which the heart ispurged of every- 
thing except the thought of God. The ‘ stations ' {maqdmdt) 
of tlie Path, which belong to the mystic’s practical religion, 
are subordinate to the ‘states’ {aliwdl), which belong to his 
inner life. The term ' state ' ((iSi) denotes a mood of feeling, a 
spiritual disposition or experience, which God causes to pass 
over the heart ; it is not subject to human control, but comes 
and goes as God wills ; usually it is transient, but it may abide 
permanently. Tlie classification of alywdl in pairs of opposites 
— e.g., hope and fear, expansion and contraction, presence and 
absence — answers to psychological facts familiar to students of 
mysticism. Passively yielding to the divine influences which 
swing him to and fro in an ascending scale, the .^ufi is ‘ the son 
of his time,' dominated by the 'state' in which he finds himssS 
at the moment, oblivious of the past and without thought of 
the future. The highest ‘states' are ecstatic, and the term 
hdl is often synonymous with ecstasy, though it had not thS 
special sense originally. 

Here we come back to the point at issue between 
Sufism and Islam. Tlirough ecstasy the Sufi 
reaches the plane of the Truth {haqiqat), where he 
is one with God. The per.son thus enraptured 

* Sec R. Hartmann, Das Sufilum nach al-lfuschairi, p. 44 ff. 

* See art. Asceticism (Jluslim). 

® Cf. D. B. Macdonald, Religious Altitude and Life in Islam, 
p. 255 f. 

4 Hafahdt al-uns, 161, 18. ® Kashf al-Ma{ijub, 420. 

®Cf. E. W. Lane, An Account of the Manners and Cwtoms of 
the Modem Egyptians^, London, 1871, i. 309 ; JIacdonald, 
Aspects of Islam, New York, 1911, p. ICO ff. ; J. P. Brown, The 
Dervishes, or Oriental Spiritualism, London, 1863. 

7 R. Hartmann, Das Sufitum nach aC-Ruschairi, p. 69 f. 

8 Summarized in Macdonald, Religious Attitude and Life in 
Islam, p. 220 fi. 
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[majdhxih) is a saint (ivali ) ; no further testimony 
is required, since tiie doctrine that a saint who 
ydolates the Law is tliereby shown to he an 
impostor applies only when the ecstatic fit has 
subsided. _ And in any case, it was argued, a 
divinely inspired man must not be judged by 
appearances ; his knowledge of unseen things may 
justify him in doing what religion and morality 
condemn: the story of Moses and Khadir* illus- 
trates this. Ecstasy not being confine!! to one 
sex, the Sufi legend includes a long roll of women, 
jx) whom a separate section is sometimes allotted 
in standard hagiographical works. In accordance 
with the theopathetic character of Muslim saints, 
their miracles {karama(=x<ipio'HO'Ta) are described, 
not as wrought by them, but as granted or mani- 
fested to them ; and, while the higher Sufism declares 
tliat ‘reliance on miracles hinders the elect from 
penetrating to the inmost shrine of the Truth,’ 
and that ‘ the greatest miracle is the substitution of 
a good quality for a bad one,’ the popular taali 
cannot, even if he wishes, avoid the reputation 
of being gifted with powers which Muslims call 
‘extraordinary’ and Europeans ‘supernatural.’ 
The saints form an invisible hierarchy by which 
the order of the world is maintained. At their 
head stands the qutb {‘axis’), under him inferior 
grades of sanctity — nnqnha, autad, abrar, abdal 
or biidald, etc. — the numbers of each class increas- 
ing in proportion to its distance from the qutb.^ 
Probably this idea was taken over bj' the Sufis 
from the .Shi'ites and Isnia’ills.’ 

The Sufi theory of ecstasy recognizes two aspects 
of the 'experience of oneness with God. These 
aspects are sj-mholized by such negative terms as 
fand (‘passing-away’ fi'om individuality), faqd 
{‘self-loss’), sulcr {‘Intoxication’), with their posi- 
tive counterparts baqa {‘abiding in God’), toaid 
('finding God’), and snhw (‘sobriety’). In the 
controversy which arose as to the relative values 
of the ecstatic state and the subsequent return 
to consciousness* it is easy to discern the same 
motives as ranged Sflfis on opposite sides in regard 
to the question, VVere they antinomian or not? 
From the standpoint of pure Sufism there is 
nothing beyond the supreme negation of self, 
when ‘the mortal disappears’ and religion no 
longer exists ; but logic compels those Sufis who 
are more than nominal Muslims to set tlie life in 
God against and above the death to self, and to 
find the highest mystical experience in the state 
of conscious clairvoyance which succeeds the 
moment of ecstasy. 

•Tho full circle of deification must comprehend both the 
Inward and outward aspects of Deity— the One and the Many, 
the Truth and the Law. It is not enouch to escape from all 
that is creaturely without entering into the eternal life of God 
the Creator ns manifested in Uis works. To abide in God (baqa), 
after having passed away from selfhood (fanS), is the mark of 
the Perfect Jlnti, who not only Journeys to God, i.e. passes from 
plurality to unity, but in and with God, t.c. continuing in the 
unitive state, he returns with God to the phenomenal world 
from which he8etout,and manifests unity in plurality. In this 
descent ... ho brings down and displays the Truth to man- 
kind while fulfilling the duties of the reli^ous law.' 5 

Such a compromise could not restore the balance 
eflectually. 'The Sufis might do homage to tho 
Law, but they ranked it below the Truth and 
even below the Path. And, if the Truth is_ above 
the Law, yet not in contradiction with it, the 
view was plausible that, when a man has attained 
to the Truth, all his acts and words are holy and 
in harmony with the spirit of the Law, however 
they may seem to clash with ita letter. Still, a 

I Qiir'nn, xvlii. 04-60. 

S Of. E. Blochet, ' Etudes sur I'isotcrisme musulman,’ JA, 
0th ser., xx. [1902] 4911. ; irujwlri, Kashf al-Malijuh, p. 214. 

3 Ibn Khaldun, Prolegomena, tr. M. de Slane, Paris, IS02-CS. 
lii. 104 ff. : cf. 11. S. Nyberg, Kleinere SOiri/ten des Ibn at- 
'Arahi, Leyden, 1910, introd., p. 113. 

4 Cf. UuiKin.Kash/al-Jlabjiib, p. 184 f. 

3 Nicholson, The Mi/ities of /slam, p. 163. 


via media had to be secured, even at the price of 
illogical concessions on both sides. 

A Persian §un, writing In the 5th cent., laments that his con- 
temporaries ‘give the name of "law” to their lusts, call their 
own senseless fancies "divine knowledge,” the motions of tho 
heart and affections of the animal soul " divine love," heresy 
"poverty,” scepticism "purity," disbelief In positive religion 

a passing away from self," neglect of the Law of the Prophet 
"the mystic path.” ’ l 

In A.D, 1045 Qushairi published his famous 
‘Epistle on Sufism’ (Risdla ft Him al-ta^atmmif), 
recalling to his fellow-mystics how in past times 
great Sufis spoke and behaved as good Muslims 
and set an example of piety which their unwortliy 
successors had almost forgotten. That these pro- 
tests were not made in vain was due above all to 
' Ghazall.® _ He fused the traditional and mystical 
elements into one mass. His work was lasting 
because it took shape not so much from the force 
of his mind as unaer the pressure of a searching 
spiritual experience: he had worked out and 
solved the problem in himself before he gave the 
result in his books, Fiftj’ years after the appear- 
ance of Qushairi’s llisuta Ghaziili resigned the 
professorship of theology and canon law which he 
held in the Ni?amiya coilege at Baghdad and went 
into retirement as a Sufi. He has told us in pages 
as fascinating as N’ewman’s Apologia how liis 
studies and meditations at last made his conversion 
inevitable, tlirough what struggles he shed off 
philosophy, scholasticism, and legalism, and gained 
the certainty that the central truth of religion lies 
in the inner life of the soul.’ Bj" frankly accept- 
ing the main Sufi position Ghazali gave a new 
meaning to Islam and an assured place within its 
fold to many earnestly religious men and women 
whom the formalists would nave driven out if they 
could. Henceforth Islam is in large measure a 
mj'stical faith. But Ghazali always remained a 
Muslim in two essential points : (1) his reverence 
for the religious law, (2) his view of the nature of 
God. He shut the door against pantheism by 
insisting on the dogma that the Divune Being is 
personal, unique, distinct from all other beings. 
In BO far as the human sonl has these attributes, it 
is capable of knowing God; but it can never be 
identAied with God. Our knowledge of God 
depends on His will to make Himself knoivn 
through revelation to prophets and saints whom 
He created. This left Allah spiritualized and 
brought near to men’s hearts, but still Alliili, not 
the All in One. It may be said that Ghazfifi 
belongs to Islam rather than to Islamic mysticism, 
and that, inasmuch as he is not a pantheist, ho is 
not a typical Silfi. This seems true. _ On the 
other hand, while Sflfis who are pantheists often 
use language implying belief in a personal God, 
such belief is by no means inconsistent with the 
full theory of fand, or at least may be sincerely 
combined with it. 

4. God, roan, and the universe. — Upon the founda- 
tion of experimental mj'sticism the Sfifis built 
a theologj’- and a philosophy of which' the forms 
are as various in content and expression ns tho 
materials are diverse in origin. It is a notable fact 
that the oldest scheme of this kind— which has 
recently been made accessible through the publica- 
tion of WteiKildbal-fatcusin of Balliij* — was derived 
from the Christian doctrine of two natures in God. 

I-. ^ essence of God’s essence Is love. 

1 ' ■ ■ -d Himself in absolute unity nnd 

t - ' , ; ■ ■ ' to Himself alone. Then, desiring 

to ucuoiu liiai lOie-iu-aloueiiess, that love without otherness 


1 Ilujwiri, Kashf al-l(ahjub, p. 8. 

2 See art. Ethics snp lIonALiir (Jluslim). 

* See al-Ilvnqidh min a<}-t}alsl, tr. Barhier de ileynard, JA 
vji, ix. 6ff. : D. B. Macdonald, Development of lltulim 
Theologp, Jurisprudenee and Constitutional Theory, London, 
1903, p. 215 f. 

4 See Literature. 
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ind dunllty, ns an external object, lie brought forth from non- 
existence nn iniapte of IliinseU, endowed with all Ills ntiribulcs 
and names. This divine image is Adam, in and b^' whom Qod is 
made manifest. l,Iallaj, however, maintains a certain distinction 
between the divine and hnman natures. Even in their m.Yslical 
union some personality survives : divinity (lnhul) is infused in — 
not confu.sed with— liumanity (nnfiit), ns wino In water; hence 
the ‘deified’ man cries, ‘ Ana 'l-llaqtj,’ '/ am God.'* The 
markedly Clirislian fi.wour of tlie yallajian doctrine, together 
with its author’s use ol the heretical term Gulfii (’ infusion ' or 
’Incarnation '), condemned it in Muslim eyes, and later §ufi8 
take care to give it a monistic interpretation ; Ibn al-'ArabI, 
«.<7., reduces the fu/iiif and iidsuf to correlative and interchange- 
able aspects of the one reality. Yet tho magnitude ol the debt 
which §ufi3m owes to IJallaj can hardly be overestimated. His 
doctrine, though formally rejected. Introduced and established 
In IsUim the revolutionary idea that there Is o principle of 
difference in the Absolute itself. 

An important school of Sufis, whose watchword 
is ‘the unity of being ’ [waJldatal-’tmijiidovittihad), 
hold that reality is one, tliat all auparent multi- 
plicity is a mode of unitj’, and that tne phenomenal 
IS the outward manifestation of the real. Their 
views may he illustrated hy giving some account 
of a work entitled The Man perjeet in Knoieltdgc of 
the Last and First Things hy ’Abd al-Karim al-Jili, 
a mystic of the 15th century A.D.- 

The essence of God is unknowable per sc ; wo 
must seek knowledge of it through its names and 
attributes. It is a substance with two accidents, 
eternity and everlastingness ; with two qualities, 
creativencss and creatureliness ; with two descrip- 
tions, nnereatedness and origination in time ; with 
tayo names, Lord and slave (t.c. God and rnan); 
with two aspects, the outward or visible, which is 
the present world, and tho inward or invisible, 
which is the world to come. Pure being, as such, 
has neither name nor attribute; only when it 
gradually descends from its absoluteness and enters 
tlie realm of manifestation do names and attributes 
appear imprinted on it. The sum of tliese attributes 
is tlie jihenomenal universe, which is phenomenal 
in the sense that it shows reality^ under the form 
of externality. Although the distinction of essence 
and attribute must be admitted if we are to think 
of the universe at all, the two are ultimately one, 
like water and ice. The so-called phenomenal 
world — the world of attributes — is no illusion ; it 
reallj' exists as the self-revelation or other self of 
the Absolute. It expresses God’s idea of Himself ; 
for, as Tbn al-'Arabi says, 

’ We ourselves are the attributes by which we describe God : 
our existence is merely an objectification ol His existence. God 
Is necessary to us in order that wo may exist, while we are 
necessary to Him, in order that He may be manifested to Him- 
self.' 

The simple essence, apart from all qualities and 
relations, Jili calls ‘the darkness’ (al'ama). It 
develops consciousness by passing through three 
stages which modify its purity and simplicity. The 
first stage is oneness (ahadXyat), the second is 
‘He-ness’ (hminyat), the third is ‘I-ness’ (ariiyat). 
By this process of descent absolute being becomes 
the subject and object of all thought and reveals 
itself as divinity with distinctive attributes em- 
bracing the whole series of existence. While every 
appearance displays some attribute of reality, man 
is the microcosm in which all these attributes are 
united, and in him alone does the Absolute become 
conscious of itself in all its diverse aspects. This 
can only mean that the Absolute, having completely 
realized itself in human nature, returns into itself 
througii the medium of hum.an nature, or, in mysti- 
cal language, that God and man become one in the 
perfect man — the divinely rapt prophet or saint — 
whose religious function as a mediator between 
man and God corresponds with his metaphysical 

1 Kitab al-Pawdsln, cd. JIassignon, p. 129 f. 

2 See Shaikh Muhammad Iqh.al, The Development of Slela- 
physics in Persia, p. 160 ff. ; Nicholson, ’ The §un Doctrine of 
the Perfect Man,’ in The Quest, vili. [1917] 64511. A more ade- 
quate account of JJli’s work will be found in the present writer’s 
Studies in Islamic Mysticism (in the press). 


function as the unifying principle by which the 
opposed terms of reality and appearance are 
harmonized. Therefore the upwarcl movement of 
tho Absolute, from the sphere of manifestation 
back to the unmanifested essence, takes place in 
and through the unitive experience of the soul; 
and so we have exchanged metaphysics for mysti- 
cism.^ J ill recognizes three phases of this experience 
running parallel, as it were, to the three stages — 
oneness, He-ness, and I-ness — traversed by the 
Absolute in its descent to consciousness, viz. the 
illumination of the names, the illumination of the 
attributes, and the illumination of the essence. 
The perfect man is the final cause of creation, the 
preserver of the universe, the quit {‘axis’) on 
which all the spheres of existence revolve. He is 
a copy made in the image of God — a type of the 
essence with its two correlated attributes, divinity 
and humanity. Hence his real nature is threefold, 
as Jili expressly declares in the following verses : 

* If you say that It (the essence) Is One, you are right ; or if you 
say that it is Two, it is In fact Two ; 

Or If you say, " No, it is ’Three," you are right, for that is the 
real nature of man.’i 

Coming from a Muslim, who identifies the ab- 
solutely perfect man with the prophet Muhammad, 
this Trinitarian doctrine is veiy remarkable ; but 
we must remember that the Sfliis generally regard 
Muhammad as the Logos, the Light of God which 
existed before the creation of the world, and for 
the sake of which all things were made.’ The 
Lowos is manifested in every a"e by the prophets 
and saints, who alone are actually perfect, though 
all men are potentially so. 

Other Sufis enumerate ‘ five dilTerent planes of 
existence’ (/ta?ard<-i khamsa), which loses in true 
Being ns it descends,” and many adopt the Neo- 
Platonio scheme of emanation. ‘ 

The theory that all existence, thought, and 
action are really divine leads to consequences from 
which the Sufis do not shrink. In the first place, 
the universe must be essentially good. Even 
infidelity and sin are effects of the divine activity 
and belong to the divine perfection. Satan himself 
glorifies God, inasmuch as his disobedience is 
subordinate to the eternal will. Yet some at- 
tributes, i.e. some aspects in which God shows 
Himself, such as majesty and wrath, are relatively 
less perfect than others, such os beauty and mercy. 
What men call evil is privation, not-being. In 
relation to the One, who has no opposite, it is 
nothing ; it appears only in the phenomenal world, 
where things are manifested per contraria. Simi- 
larly, all rmigious beliefs must be essentially true. 
God, as Ibn al-'Arabi says, is not limited by any 
one creed. 

To summarize Jili once more : the different forms ol worship 
result from the rariety of names and attributes by which God 
reveals Hiinself in creation. Every name and attribute produces 
its own characteristic effect; e.g., God is the true Guide (al- 
Hddi)’, but He is also the Misleader (al-Muditl), for the Qur’an 
says : * Allah shall lead the wicked into error." If any one of 
His names had remained ineffectual and unrealized. His self- 
manilestation would not have been complete. Therefore He 
sent His prophets, in order that those who followed them might 
worship Him as the One who guides mankind to salvation, and 
that those who disobeyed them might worship Him as the One 
who leads mankind to perdition. He is the truth or essence 
ol every belief. Idolaters worship the being who permeates 
each atom ol the material world ; dualists adore the Creator 
nnd creature in one ; magians (fire-worshippers) the unity in 
which all names nnd attributes pass away, just as fire destroys 
all natural properties and transmutes them to its own nature ; 
those who deny the existence of a Creator really worship 
Him in respect of His He-ness, in which He is potentially 
but not actually creative. It follows that all men are saved at 
the last. But Jili, as a Muslim, is obliged to make distinctions. 


1 Al-insan al-kdmil, Cairo, A.n. ISOO, p. 10, 1. 21 f. 

2 Tor Andrao, Die person Muhammads, Stockholm, 1918, 
p. 333 ff. 

s See E. J. W. Gibb, Bist. of Ottoman Poetry, i. 64 f. 

4 Of. Nicholson, Selected Poems from the Dlvani Shamii 
Tabriz, Cambridge, 1898, p. xxxil f. 
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The more completely and universally the idea of God is presented 
in any form ot worship, the more perfect that form must be. 
Religions revealed through a prophet contain the fullest measure 
of truth, and among these the most excellent is Islam. Non- 
Muslims, although their felicity is ultimately assured, suffer 
retribution : in the case of those who acknowledge no prophet, 
because they invented forms of worship for themselves ; and, 
in the case of Jews and Christians, because they altered the one 
revelation brought by all the prophets from Adam to Muhammad, 
jni finds in Christianity the nearest approach to his own 
monistic interpretation of Islam. Christians (he saj’s) recognize 
the two complementary sides of true belief concerning God, viz. 
that from one point of view He is above all likeness, while from 
the other point of view He reveals Himself in the forms of His 
creatures. Their mistake lies in the limitation to which they 
have subjected the principle that God becomes manifest in this 
way. God said in the Qur’an, ‘I breathed my spirit into 
Adam ’ ; and here the name Adam signifies every human in- 
dividual. The worship of those who behold God in man is the 
highest of all. Something of this vision Christians possess, and 
their doctrine about Jesus is a bridge that will lead them at last 
to the knowledge that mankind are like mirrors set face to face, 
each of which contains what is in all ; and so they will behold 
God in themselves and declare Him to be absolutely One. 

5. Sufi poetry. — Among the practices devised by 
the Sufis for the purpose of stimulating religious 
emotion there is none more potent than that which 
they name ‘audition’ (samd’), i.e. listenin" to 
music and song.’ Countless stories are told of 
Sufis who were thrown into ecstasy on hearing a few 
lines of verse chanted inadvertently hy a singing- 
girl or with intention by one of themselves. Such 
verses were usually erotic, but not mystical ; the 
allegorical sense was not given by the poet but was 
supplied hy the hearer. In Sufi poetry, of course, 
it is otherwise ; here the poet’s meaning is mystical, 
however sensuous may be the form in which it 
lurks. And often the two kinds are so like each 
other superficially that, unless we have some clue 
to the intention of the writer, we cannot easily 
decide w’hether we are reading an ode of human 
love or a hjmm addressed to the Deity.® If it 
be asked why the Sfifis make such large use 
of erotic and bacchanalian symbolism, the answer 
is that they could find no analogy more sug- 
gestive and better adapted to shadow' forth the 
states of enthusiasm and ecstasy which their poets 
describe, 

' Wine, torch, and beauty are epiphanies of yerity, 

For it is that which is revealed under all forms soever. 

Wine and torch are the transport and light of the knower ; 

Behold The Beauty, for it is hidden from none. 

Wine, torch, and beauty, all are present J 

Neglect not to embrace that Beauty. 

Quaff the wine of dying to self, and for a season 

Peradventure yon will bo freed from the dominion of self. 

Drink wine, for its cup is the face ot the Friend ; 

The flagon is His eye drunken and flown with wine.’* 

This poetry is the chief glory of Persian litera- 
ture. It may be studied in the quatrains 
attributed to Abu Sa’Id b, Abi’l-Khair,^ in the 
poems of Farldu’ddin ’Attar,' Jalal al-din Rumi 
(g.v.), and Jami,' or in the Giilshani Ruz of 
Mahmud Shabistari. Whinfield’s edition of the 
last-named work’ is provided w'ith e.xplanatory 
notes and may be recommended as the best intro- 
duction to the subject. In Arabic this genre of 
poetry takes a more conventional form, W'hich is 
not so attractive to Western readers, but the odes 
of Ibn al-Farid® are exceedingly fine, w'hile those 

1 Of. D. B. Macdonald, ‘ Emotional Religion In Islam as affected 

j . rn .1 jgoi, pp. 195 ff., 705 ff. ; Hujwiri, 

Ka. ‘ " 

2' ^ . ' . ■ " ' Islam, Tp. 102 B. 

s Gulshani Maz, ed. and tr. E. H. W’hinfield, london, 18S0, 
p. 78 f. 

< Text and Germ. tr. by H. Eth6 in Sitzungsberichte der k. 
bayer. Akad. der Wissenscha/ten, Philos.-pbilol. Classe, Ixxi.x. 
pt. 2 [1875] p. 145 f., l.xxxLx. pt. i. [1878] p. SS f. ; cf. E. G. Browne, 
Lit. Hist, of Persia, ii. 20111. 

s La PoiHe phitosnphique et religieuse ekez les Persans, 
d’apris le JIantie vtlair, ou le Langage des oiseaux*, ed. and tr. 
Garcin do Tassy, Paris, 1804. 

6 Yusuf und Zulaikha, tr. R. T. H. Griffith, London, 1SS2. 

7 London, 1880. 

8 Cf. Grongeret de Lagrange, Anthologie arabe, Paris, 1828, p. 
25fl. ; Nicholson, Lit. Hist, of the Arabs, p. 393 ff. 


of Ibn al-'Arabi,’ in spite of their recondite style, 
contain some passages of great beauty. Of the 
Turkish Sufi poets the most interesting is Nesimi,® 
a fei-vent admirer of yallaj and a member of the 
sect known as Rurufis, who derive their title from 
the mystic simifications which they attach to the 
letters of the alphabet and to combinations of these.' 

The Sufi poet is not directly concerned with 
metaphysics. 

He ‘lets his heart be whollj' filled bi' the sublime conceptions 
of all-embracing Unit.v and all-conquering Love which fonn the 
real Ix-isis whereon all tlie rest is built. ... He secs bow the 
Truth is the one source of all existence, diffused throughout the 
universe through emanation alter emanation ; liow the Primal 
Intelligence, itself rayed out from the One, rays out in turn the 
Primal Soul ; how the Divine Names cast their light upon the 
darkness of not-being, each atom of which mirror-like reflects 
one. He sees how the Awful Attributes of the Truth ore 
reflected in the existence of hell and the devils, and how the 
Beautiful Attributes are reflected in that of Paradise and the 
angels. He further sees how Sian reflects all the Attributes, 
Awful and Beautiful alike, and is thus the Sficrocosm, summing 
up the universe in himself. He thus sees how it is the Truth 
alone that is acting through all things, and moreover how this 
action is a never-ceasing, never-pausing process, every e.xistent 
atom being each instant clothed with a fresh phenomenal efflux 
radiated from the Source of Existence, and being again stripped 
of it, BO that the whole contingent universe is momentarily 
being annihilated and re-created, though the successive acts 
of destruction and renewal follow one another in such swift 
succession that they are wholly imperceptible, and all appears 
as one uninterrupted line, even ns an unbroken circle of fire is 
seen if a single spark shall be whirled quickly round. But the 
oet may not rest content with the mere perception of these 
igh mysteries ; indeed that vcr.v Love which has revealed them 
to him impels him to seek reunion with the Truth,’ 4 

God, as the poets conceive Him, is the eternal 
Beauty which by the necessity of its nature desires 
to be loved, manifests itself for the sake of love, 
and is the real object of all love. Even earthly 
love is a type of spiritual, a bridge leading to 
reality.' The soul, being divine in its essence, 
longs for union with that from w’hich it is separated 
by the illusion of individuality, and this longing 
aspiration, which urges it to pass away from self- 
hood and to rise on the wings of ecstasy, is the 
only means whereby it can return to its original 
home. Love transmutes into pure gold tlie base 
phenomenal alloy of which eveiy creature partakes. 
While reason is dualistic, love unifies by transcend- 
ing thought. 

‘He conies, a moon whose like the sky ne‘er saw, awuke or 
dreaming, 

Crowned with eternal flame no flood can lay, 

Lo, from the flapon of thy love, O Lord, ray soul is swimming, 
And ruined all my body's house of clay I 

When first the Giver of the grape my lonely heart befriended, 
W'ine fired my bosom and my veins filled up, 

But when his image all mine eye possessed, a voice descended: 
“ Wei! done, O sovereign Wine and peerless Cup ! ” 

Love’s mighty arm from roof to base each dark abode is hewing 
Where chinks reluctant catch a golden ray. 

Jly heart, when Love's sea of a sudden burst into its viewing, 
Leaped headlong in, with “ Find rue now who may I ” * 6 

Tlie following passages further illustrate the 
manner in which this principle is applied by Safi 
poets. 

Love is the final cause of creation : 

‘In Bolitude, where Being signless dwelt. 

And all the universe Btill donnant lay 
Concealed in selflessness. One Being was. 

Exempt from “I”- or “Thou ’’-ness, and apart 
From all duality ; Beauty Supreme, 

Unmanifest except unto Itself 

By Its own light, yet fraught with power to charm 

The souls of all . . . 

But Beauty cannot brook 
Concealment and the veil, nor patient rest 
Unseen and unadmired : ’twill burst all bonds 
And from its prison-casement to the world 
Reveal Itself . . . 


1 Tarjumdn al-Ashwaq, ed. and tr. Nicholson, London, 1011. 
8 Gibb, i. 33011. . ^ 

3 See E. G. Browne, in JRAS, 1893, p. Cl ff. ; O. Huart and 
Fcylesouf Ri?a, Textes persans relatifs d laseele des HouroOfU, 
London, 1009. 

* Gibb, i. C5 f. ' See Gibb, L 20 f., C3f. 

0 Oiedni Shamsi Tabriz, p. 342. 
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Wherever Beauty dwells, 

Such is its nature and its lierltaf'e 

From Everlnsliiip Beauty, which emerged 

lYom realms o{ purity to sliine upon 

Tlie worlds, and all the souls whicli dwell therein. 

Each speck of matter did lie constitute 
A mirror, causing e-ach one to relied 
The heauty of His visage. From the rose 
Flashed forth His beauty, and the nightingale. 

Beholding it, loved madly. From that fire 
The candle drew tlie lustre which beguiles 
Tbe moth to Immolation . . . 

Beware 1 say not, ‘‘ He is All-Beautiful, 

And we His lovers.” Thou art but the glass. 

And He the face confronting it, which oasts 
Its image on the mirror. Ho alone 
Is manifest, and Thou in truth art hid. 

Pure love, like beauty, coming but from Him 

Reveals itself in thee. If steadfastly 

Thou canst reganl, thou wilt at length perceive 

He is the mirror also ; He alike 

The Treasure and the Casket. " I ” and " Thou ” 

Have here no place, and are but phantasies 
Vain and unreal.’ i 

Love is tlie essence of nil religions : 

• Soul of mine, thou dawning Light : bo not far, 0 be not far 1 
Love of mine, thou Vision bright: bo not far, O bo not far 1 | 

See how well my Turban fltteth, yet the Parsee Girdle binds 
mo ; 

Cord and Wallet I bear light : be not far, 0 bo not fat 1 
True Parsee and true Brahman, a Christian, yet a Jlussulman, 
Thee I trust supreme by Right : be not far, O he not far 1 
In all Mosques, Pagodas, Churches, I do find one Shrine alone; 
Thy Face is there my sole delight : be not far, O be not far I ’ ^ 

The same principle enables the Sufi poet to solve 
the problems of evil and predestination. 

‘The more a man loves, the deeper he penetrates the divine 
purposes. Love is "the astrolabe of heavenly mysteries," the 
eye-salve which clears the spiritual eye and makes it clair- 
voyant’s 

Through love we can discern that evil, so far as it 
has any real existence— and in relation to God it 
has none— is a good in disguise or, at the worst, a 
necessary condition for the manifestation of good.* 
As regards predestination, perfect love implies 
identity of will and thus abolishes the conflict 
between freedom and necessity. 

‘The word “compulsion ” makes me Impatient for love's sake ; 
’Tis he who loves not that is fettered by compulsion. 

This is close communion with God, not compulsion, 

’^0 shining of the sun, and not a dark cloud.’ o 

The lyric poetry of Sufism reaches its highest 
mark in pantheistic hymns describing the states 
of fana (negation of individuality) and baqa 
(aflirmation of universal consciousness). 

‘Lo, for I to myself am unknown, now in God’s name what 
must I do ? 

I adore not the Cross nor the Crescent, I am aot a Giaour nor 
a Jew. 

East nor West, land nor sea is my home, I have kin nor with 
angel nor gnome, 

I am wrought not of fire nor of foam, I am shaped not of dust 
nor of dew. 

I was born not in China afar, not in Saqsin and not in Bulghar ; 
Not in India, where five rivers are, nor 'Iraq nor Khorasan I 
grew. 

Not in this world nor that world I dwell, not in Paradise, neither 
in Hell ; 

Not from Eden and Rlzwan I fell, not from Adam ray lineage 
I drew. 

In a place beyond uttermost Place, in a tract without shadow 
of trace. 

Soul and body transcending I live in the soul of ray Loved One 
anew 1 ’ * 

Though many of these poems are exquisite in 
form and elaborate in style, it is difficult to regard 
them as products of conscious literary art, and the 
present writer is inclined to accept the statement 
that the odes of Jalal al-Din RumI, Ibn al-Farid, 

I Jami, Yantf ii Zulaikhn, tr. E. G. Browne, in art. ‘ gufiism ’ 
in Religious Systems of the ll'orZd, p. 328 f. 

S Tr. after Ruckert by W. Hastie in The Festival of Spring, 
from the Divan of Jclaleddin, Gla-sgow, 1903, p. 3. 

swhmfleld, ilasnavi-i Ma'navi; the Spiritual Couplets of 
ilaulana Jaldlu-'d-din Muhammad-i RUmtt, London, 1898, 
Introd. p. 28. 

< Nicholson, Mystics of Islam, p. 90 f. 
s WhinHeld, Masnavi-i Ma'navi, p. 26. 

® Dlvcini Shamsi Tabriz, p. 344. 
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Ibn al-'ArabI, and other Sufi poets were often 
composed under the influence of ecstasy and are in 
fact analogous to what is known as ‘automatic 
writing.’’ Their rhythm and melody, combined 
with the symbolic form in which they are clothed, 
give them a strange power of communicating to 
the reader the same feeling of rapture by which 
their composer was insjiired ; and the elleet is 
greatly enlianced when they are chanted with an 
accompaniment of music, as is customarj’ among 
Sufis engaged in clhilcr. While students of this 
poetry cannot ignore the conventional rules of 
interpretation which assign a fixed allegorical 
meaning to a large number of words that are 
commonly used in a dill'erent sense, such a method 
may easily be pushed too far. Ibn al-'Arabi’s 
commentary on the Tarjumdn al-Ashivuq shows 
that even the author of a mystical ode is sometimes 
unable to exjdain its meaning. The ecstatic 
element appears only at intervals and seldom with 
its first intensity in narrative romances, which depict 
the soul’s love of God and its ultimate union with 
Him as the stoiT of two human lovers — e.y., Yusuf 
and Zulaikh.a, Laila and Majnun, Salaman and 
Ab.sal — and didactic poems, of which the Masnavi 
is the most celebrated. 

Lithratore. — T his art. is Bupplementary to, and should hs 
read in connexion with, the art. Aboktioi.su (Muslim), in the 
present writer’s opinion, it would be premature to aim at giving 
a historical conspectus of the subject, since adequate materials 
arc not yet available. Further information concerning the 
doctrines of individual ^ufis will be fouud in the artt, 'Ann 
AL-QXDIR Ali-JlLXNl, *ABD AR-RAZZAQ, I.ULIjAJ, Ib.N TUFAUj, Jabab 
AI.-D 1N RDMl, iluuTi ab-dTn IBN ab-'ArabT, ash-Sma'hXsI, and 
SuiirawaroT. See also artt. Bbesskdness (Muliammodaii), 
Communion with Deity (Muslim), Dervish, and Love (Muhamma- 
dan). 

(1) General. — F. A. G. Tholuck, Ssufismus sive Theosophia 
Persarum pantheistica, Berlin. 1821 ; E. H. Palmer, Oriental 
Mgslicism, Cambridge, 1807 ; E. G. Browne, art. ‘ ^ufilsm,’ in 
Religious Systems of the World, London, 1892, p. 314 tl. ; 
I. Goldziher, Yorlesungen uber den Islam, Heidelberg, 1910, 
pp. 139-200; D. B. Macdonald, The Religinus Attitude and 
Life in Islam, Chicago, 1909 ; R. A. Nicholson, The Mystics of 
Islam, London, 1014 ; Hujwiri, Kashf aUMabjub, tr. R. A. 
Nicholson, do. 1011. 

(2) Origin and early development. — A. von Kremer, Gesch, 
der herrschenden Ideen des Islams, Leipzig, 1808, p. 62fl. ; 

E. G. Browne, Literary Hist, of Persia, London, 1902-06, i. 
29011., 41011. ; A. Merx, Idee und Grundlinien einer allge- 
meinen Gesch. der Mystik, Heidelberg, 1893, p. 26 ff. ; 
I. Goldziher, ‘Malerialien zur Entmckelungsgesoh. des 
^ufismus,' Fienno Oriental Journal, vol. xiii. [1899] no. 1, 
p. 35 ft. ; R. A. Nicholson, ‘ An Historical Enquiry’ concerning 
the Origin and Develtmment of ^ufiism,' JR AS, 1006, p. 303 ft. ; 
D. S. Margoliouth, The Early Development of Mohammedan- 
ism (/iL), London, 1913, p. 167 fl. ; Shaikh Muhammad Iqbal, 
The Development of MetajAysics in Persia, do. 1908, p. 96 ff. ; 
H. Frank, Beitrag zur Erkennlniss des Sufismus nach Ibn 
Khaldiin, Leipzig, 1884 ; L. Massignon, Kitdb al-Jawasin, 
Paris, 1913; D. S. Margollouth, ‘Notice of the Writings of 
al-IIarith al-Mubasibi, the first §ufr Author,’ in Trans, of the 
Third Intemat.’ Congress for the Hist, of Religions, Oxford, 
1908, i. 292 ff. ; R. Hartmann, Das Sufitum nach al-Euschairi, 
Hamburg, 1014; Al-Kuschairi's Darstellung des Sdfilums, 
Berlin, 1914 ; 1. Goldziher, ‘ Neuplatonisohe und gnostische 
Elemente im Hadith,’ ZA xxii. [1908] 317 fl., A Buddhismus 
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(3) jDocinne.— Most of the important European books and 

papers on have already been mentioned in the present 

art. or in the various artt. enumerated above. Tiiese titles are 
not repeated in the list which follows. M. Schreiner, ‘ Bcitriiee 
zur Gesch. der theoloffischen Bewejjnngen im Islam/ ZT>MG 
Hi. tl898] 513 ff. ; E. Blochet, * Etudes sur r^soterisme miisul* 
man/ JAt 9th ser., xlx. [1902] 489 ff. and xx. [1902] 49 ff. 
(concerning the different jprides of §ufis, the qu\hy and the 
inferior saints); I. Goldziher, Muhammedanische Siudien^ 
Halle, 1888 DO, pt. ii. pp, 277-378 (worship of Muslim saints) ; 
H. EthI, * Der Sufismus und seine drei Hauptvertreter/ in 
Morgtnliindische Siudien^ Leipzig, 1870, p. 05 ff.; W, H. T. 
Gairdner, ‘ALGhazMi’s Mishkat al* Anwar and the Ghazali* 
Problem/ in Der Islam^ v. [1914] 121 ff., **The Way** of a 
Mohammedan Mystic^ Leipzig, 1912 ; E. H. Whinfield, 
hamCCilx of Jami, Persian text with Eng. tr., London, 1906 • 

F. A. *G. Tholuck, /JWfhensammfung aus dtr morgenfdnd- 
isehen Mystik^ Berlin, 1825. 

Reynold A. Nicholson. 


1 Of. the testimony of iladame Guyon and Blake, cited In 
HI. Underhill, Myeiicism^^ Loudon, 1912, p. 78 ff. 
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SUGGESTION. — Suggestion is the production 
of a reaction by an ideational process, but ■without 
deliberation on the part of the subject thereof. 
The_ term applies also to any attempt by the 
subject or by another person to produce such a 
reaction. ‘A’ suggestion is any idea that de- 
termines, or is used for the puroose of determining, 
the outcome of such a non-delioerative process. 

The qualification ‘by an ideational process’ is 
intepded to difierentiate suggestion from primary 
instinct-acts. Such acts, though they may be 
secondarily initiated by an idea or mental image 
(as when a letter makes me angry with the writer 
of it), require as their primary stimulus nothing 
but an appropriate sense-presentation. Sugges- 
tion, on the other hand, is primarily ideational. 
The most typical suggestions are those that are 
conveyed by language. Gesture, in the broad 
sense^ of significant bodily motions, postures, and 
inarticulate vocalization, comes next. Natural 
phenomena act suggestively only when they have 
antecedently acquired a meaning, as when one 
avoids poison ivy, or quickens one's pace upon 
hearing distant thunder. 

The term ‘ reaction,’ as here used, refers to both 
psychical and bodily responses. It includes beliefs, 
hallucinatory perceptions, attitudes (with their 
affective and emotional aspects), stimulation of 
involuntary muscles and or certain glands, par- 
ticular contractions of voluntary muscles and 
mnscle-sjstems, even extended chains of such 
contractions, and finally, in all these fields, in- 
hibitions and functional paralyses as well as 
stimulations. 

A reaction is ‘ deliberate ’ when it is made after 
attention has been given to alternatives, and with 
the alternatives in view. Associated with the 
idea that defines any alternative is a tendency 
towards something heyond itself as merely this 
idea now present. Because of these associated 
tendencies ideas may be said to compete with one 
another and therefore to involve inhibitions as 
well as positive stimulations. In deliberation 
there is mutual inhibition of two or more com- 
peting ideas, wherefore popular thought correctly 
conceives that pause or postponement is a mark 
of deliberate conduct ana of deliberate believing. 
Suggestion, on the other hand, implies the ab- 
sence, or relative lack, of such competition, inhibi- 
tion, and pause. All that is necessary is that 
attention ^lonld be withheld from some of the 
ideas appropriate to the given situation, and 
focused or ‘narrowed down 'to some one idea or 
coherent chain of ideas. Thereupon the associated 
tendency that has just been referred to is auto- 
matically instated. 

How such associated tendencies should be con- 
ceived has been a matter of debate. "W. McDougall, 
emphasizing the subconscious character of the 
connexions here involved, and also the close re- 
lation of suggestion in general to ‘psychic phen- 
omena,’ is of the opinion that any adequate analysis 
of suggestion must rest at last upon a theory of 
the subconscious.! William James used the phrase 
‘ ideo-motor action ’ to designate what he regarded 
as a mental law, namely : 

‘ Every representation of a movement awakens in some decree 
the actual movement which is its object ; and awakens it in a 
maximum de^ee whenever it Is not kept from so doing by an 
antagonistic representationpresent simultaneously to themind.'^ 

On the other hand, E. L. Thorndike opposes to 
the ‘ideo-motor’ theory, and by implication to 
JiIcDougall also, the folloiving far simpler theory : 
an idea may produce a movement in either of two 
■ways — by imaging an object that awakens an 
instinctive response, or, under the ordinary law 
of habit, by reinstating something that has pre- 

1 See art. Htpsotish. 

3 Prineiplu of Ptycholo^, ii. 626. 


viously been associated in the subject’s experienco 
with the suggestive idea. The reason why the 
idea of bending my first finger produces actual 
bending, according to Thorndike, is that the two— 

the idea of the bending and the actual bending 

have been experienced together heretofore. The 
very first flexions of the finger, it may be added, 
occurred reflexly, without any antecedent idea 
thereof. Just so, if the sight of a glass of water 
upon my dinner-table induces me to drink water 
that I do not want, habit is clearly the explanation.* 
This theoiy enables us to bring all the psychical 
and physical manifestations of suggestion under 
the same two heads, habit and instinct. 

Both are found in Antony’g handling of the Roman rabble. 
The opinion of the arti.sans concerning Caisar’s death waj 
quickly reversed, not by the weighing of pros and cons, but by 
bringing attention hack again and again to esseiitiallv the same 
point, i.e. hy narrowing attention so that the old attitude of 
admiration for Casar the conqueror was reinstated. In ad- 
dition, Antony arouses various instincts, as when he works upon 
curiosity until the crowd demands to hear the will that he pre- 
tends to withhold. 

_ It is evident that suggestion is not an excep- 
tional, rare, or abnormal phenomenon, but an 
omnipresent fact of all mind whenever its reactions 
are upon the ideational level. In hypnosis com- 
peting ideas may be inhibited to au extraordinary 
degree, but there is no fixed line of division be- 
tween the incipient stages of hypnosis gradually 
brought on and fully normal mental action. Simi- 
larly the ordinary effects of cheerful or of gloomy 
expectation are merely heightened in the extreme 
and truly remarkable facts of suggestive thera- 
peutics.® 

The process of suggestion has, as such, no 
particular relation to the truth or the falsity_ of 
what is suggested. One may arrive by suggestion 
at true beliefs or false, and at ethically correct or 
incorrect attitudes and conduct. Suggestion is an 
ordinary device of oratory and of preaching, as it 
is also of advertising and of salesmanship. Itecent 
works on ‘ business psychology ’ present what may 
fairly be called a technic that is parallel to that of 
phj'.sicians who employ nsyeho-tnerapy. Thus far 
the ethical aspects of influencing buyers by sugges- 
tion have not been examined as carefully as the 
technic. 

If any one should doubt whether the deliberate 
influencing of men to act without deliberation is 
ever justifiable, the following three considerations 
would have a bearing. (1) There are numerous 
cases in which the ends of deliberation are defeated 
by the process of deliberation itself, as when too 
meticulous weighing of possible consequences or 
an overwrought insistence upon complete certainty 
prevents the action that a situation calls for. One 
way to get such a person over his ‘dead centre’ is 
precisely to narrow his attention to one of the 
alternatives until action ensues, (2) ^Vhen an 
instinctive capacity for noble emotions and atti- 
tudes has become dull from disuse, one simply 
lacks considerations that are needed for delibera- 
tion. A psychological pre-condition of all delitera- 
tion is appreciation of the pertinent alternatives. 
What is to be done for a man, then, ivlio-ve habits 
preclude any feeling of the force of a pertinent 
alternative? ITie obviously rational procedure_ is 
by processes of suggestion to narrow his^ attention 
upon some object that may awaken an in.stinctive 
re-sponse of the desirable sort, and then to lead 
him to inclnde this fresh experience among the 
data of his deliberate thinking. (3) Whether -vve 
will or not, a large factor in education, particnlarjy 
in the development of standards and ideals in the 
young, is suggestion emanating from adults, especi- 

1 See Thorndike, •Id«>-3Iotor Action,’ /’/jrcA. Per. xx. tI9I3) 
Qj.ifvg 

= Sm artt. Diheass axd IlrryonHV, Parcao- 
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ally parents and teachers. A purely rationalistic 
education is a psychological impossibility. Hence 
it is a custom of educators to take at least some 
measures for determining the sorts of suggestion 
to which pupils shall be exposed. M. W. Kcatinge 
argues for careful, deliberate planning of this part 
of teaching.^ 

On the other hand, suggestion is, on the whole, 
a process of repetition or of maintaining some 
status quo ante rather than a process of criticism 
and revision. Under the influence of suggestion 
alone one merely drifts with social currents, or 
follows a leader, or imitates one’s own past, or at 
best applies a recognized standard or sets free a 
disused instinctive capacity. To judge a standard, 
on the other hand, one must attend to alternatives. 
It "Would bo a mistake, nevertheless, to suppose 
that truly ethical action requires nothing but 
deliberation. Ethical situations are made real to 
us, especially situations that call for reform, by 
some kindling of elemental processes that include 
strong satisfactions or their opposites. Thus it 
comes to pass that great sermons commonly inter- 
weave strong suggestions "with analysis and even 
argument. 

To exhibit the whole significance of suggestion 
in religion would require an historical catalogue 
of practically all forms of deeply felt experience. 
Primitive fears connected with tabu and with 
spiritism were propagated from individual to 
individual and from generation to generation by 
suggestion. The same is true of the rejoicing that 
accompanied some of the ceremonies. Priestlioods 
acquired and retained their power by narrowing 
the attention of worshippers by means of sense 
stimuli of various sorts focused upon some point 
that required no deliberation. The mystics of all 
ages have practised auto-suggestion under the name 
of contemplation or interior prayer. Modern re- 
vivals have produced a sense of sin, conversion 
(reversal of attitudes and of likes and dislikes), 
and ‘assurance’ or the 'witness of the Spirit’ 
chiefly by suggestion. Indeed, managers of re- 
vival campaigns at the present day are accustomed 
to organize preaching, singing, personal work, and 
advertising of various kinds upon a strictly sug- 
gestive basis. Not the least item is the careful 
preparation of the public mind, sometimes for 
we^s in advance of the first public meeting. 
Finally, such experiences as ‘the jerks,’ ‘the 
power,’ ‘speaking in tongues,’ and ‘interpretation 
of tongues ’ present as a Avhole cases of suggestion. 
They are usually initiated by a spontaneous auto- 
matism which is then imitated (by oneself and by 
others) without deliberation, but often with support 
from passages of Scripture. The idea of a baptism 
‘with fire’ has similarly fulfilled itself here and 
there.“ 

The phenomena of suggestion reach their climax 
in human masses, whetlier crowds (which involve 
spatial propinquity) or a public whose opinions 
and attitudes are formed by common reading 
matter or even by statements passing from mouth 
to mouth. It is a fact of common observation that 
in a crowd one may act ‘ like a different person,’ 
accepting as truth what one could not ordinarily 
believe, and conducting oneself contrary to one’s 
ordinary standards. The mechanism whereby 
crowd suggestion acquires this remarkable power 
is as follows. (1) (Jertain instinctive capacities 
are strongly stirred by the massing of appropriate 
stimuli. Man has a gregarious instinct, is peculi- 
arly interested in the movements of his fellows, 
ana is sensitive to their approvals and disapprovals. 
Here is the basis for a quickening or excitement of 

1 Suggestion I’n Education'^. 

* See H. S. Dyer, Revival tn India, London, 1907, oh. iv. and 
p. 76. 


the mind through the mere presence of others,- as 
also for watching and following others, and for 
subordinating, even forgetting, one’s own ideas in 
the presence of a sentiment generally held by the 
mass. (2) A crowd usually assembles under the 
influence of some common thought. Even when 
this is not the case, conversation tends to produce 
a common thought. Moreover, under the stimulus 
of the excitement already referred to, some indivi- 
dual — either one with relatively few inhibitions or 
one with strong convictions, or even a designing 
demagogue — is likely to speak aloud. This often 
precipitates the tiiinking of the entire mass. It 
IS noiv ns if each one were suggesting to every 
other one the idea that has come to expression. 
Thus sentiment rolls up like a snowball. (3) This 
narrowing of attention, as already indicated, in- 
volves an equally strong inhibition upon ideas that 
would ordinarily appear as competitors. There- 
fore strong, impulsive action occurs spontaneously 
and appears to the subject to be natural and justifi- 
able. A crowd is incapable of fine discriminations 
and of skill ; its acts tend towards the simplicity 
and crudity of instinct; and therefore, in this 
case, a human association easily acts less socially 
(as far as ends and consequences are concerned) 
than its members would do if they faced the same 
moral issue severally. 

All that has just been said applies also to 
masses that are unified by means of the public 
press. Our present means of communication are 
so swift and so all-pervasive that men feel the 
presence of one another almost the world over at 
almost the same instant. Communities that are 
a thousand miles apart get the same news, often 
word for word, at about the same hour ; the effect 
of the news in one community now becomes an 
item of news in the other ; action as well as idea 
thus spreads. This is the process whereby a whole 
nation rises to succour sufferers from earthquake 
or from fire, or to repel an invader. Thus, too, 
political opinions ns well as fashions of dress and 
of speech spread ivith great rapidity. 

A study of suggestion as a means of governing 
men in the State as well as in the Church will 
show that one of the basaJ differences between 
types of organization lies in the degree to which 
suggestion, as compared with deliberation, is 
oftinally used. At tlie tribal level of organization 
common action is secured to a great extent by 
suggestion of the crowd type, as in dances and 
other ceremonies, and in the personal leadership 
of the chief. In the monarchical State, as in 
sacerdotal religion, men are ruled partly by direct 
command (which is, under some conditions, a 
potent mode of suggestion), and partly by page- 
antry and other sensuous or sentimental appeal 
that ever reawakens a traditional attitude of 
loyalty. The underlying psychical principle of 
democracy, on the other hand, is deliberate group 
action. A deliberative group is one in which 
unity is sought, not by withdrawing attention 
from alternatives, but by mutual incitement to 
pause and weigh alternatives before acting. This 
type is most fully developed in bodies that have 
formal rules of order. Here, as a preliminary to 
each common act, the entire group pauses, the 
chairman saying, ‘ Are there any remarks ? ’ Then, 
as if challenging each individual to full, deliberate 
self-expression, he asks, ‘Are you ready for the 
question t ’ This procedure has been devised so as 
to prevent action under suggestion. Whereas the 
crowd becomes a unit fay the suppression of indi- 
vidual inhibitions, the deliberative group achieves 
its unity precisely by inviting the expression of 
competing ideas, and by spreading them out for 
inspection and unforced selection. The ballot, in 
popular government, is an organ for essentially 
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the same type of deliberation on the scale of the 
local community or of the nation.^ 

LrrEEATCRE. — A. Biaet, La SuggestibiliU, Paris, ISOO; 
Warner Brown, 'Individual and Sex'Dillerences in Suggesti- 
bility, | Vniversitv of California Publications in Psi/ehologir, 
1916, ii., no. 6, pp, £91-430; G. A. Coe, The Psyeholooi/ of 
Religion, Chicago, 1916, chs. \-iii. and x. ; A. S. Edwardsj ‘An 
Experimental Study of Sensory Sa^stioa,' APPs xxxi. figisj 
99-129; H. L. HoUingworth, Adrertisinj and Sellina, Kcxv 
York and liondon, 1917, ch. xii. ; W. James, The Principles of 
Psychology^ 2 vols., E'en- York and London, 1S90 and later 
editions, ii, 522-530, and ch. xxvii. ; M. W. Keatinge, Suooes- 
lion in Education-, London, 1911; W. D. Scott, The Psy. 
chology of Advertising, Boston, 190S, ch. vi., Influencing Men 
in Business, New York, 1911, chs. x-. and vi. ; E. L. Thorndike, 
•Ideo-JIotor Action,’ Psych. Rev. xx. [1913] 91-106; C. L, 
Tncfc^, Treatment by Hypnotism and Suggestion^, London, 
1913 ; W. Wundt, Bypnotismus und Suggestion, Leipzig, 1S92, 
reprinted from Philosophisehe Studien, vol. viii. pt. i. The 
Psychological Bulletin publislxes annually an annotated list of 
new publications on suggestion. See aiso the annual Psycho- 
logical Index under division viii. 2. 

George A. Coe. 

SUHRAWARDl. — Suhraivard, a small town 
in the Jihal province of Persia, has given its 
name to two celebrated mystics whose lives, 
characters, and opinions present a remarkable 
contrast, though both were bom in the same 
decade. Of Shihab al-din 'Umar b. ’Abdallah 
al-Suhrawardi (A.D. 1144-1234) it is enough to say 
that he was a Sufi of the conx-entional type, that 
he lectured and preached in Baghdad under court 
patronage, and that his lyritings include a well- 
known treatise on Sufism — the 'Awdrif al-ma'arif ! 
— and a polemical work directed against the study ’ 
of Greek philosophy, which he dedicated to the 
khalifah al-Nasir.® His contemporary, Shihab 
al-din Yahya b. Amirak al-Suhrawardi (A-D. 
1153-91), after studying jurisprudence and theology 
at Maragha, devoted himself to mystical philo- 
sophy, led the wandering life of a derx’ish, and 
finally settled in Aleppo. While some of his 
earlier books were written under the influence of 
Aristotle, he was at heart a Platonist, as is shown 
by the title and contents of his chief work, the 
Jfihnatit 'l-ishraq (‘Philosophy of Illumination’) — 
whence the school of mystics who follow him 
are called Ishraqis {al-ishrdqiyun). Being an 
enthusiast as well as a bold and original thinker, 
he made no attempt to disguise the anti-Islamic 
tendency of his doctrines. It cannot be denied 
that from the orthodox standpoint they were 
detestable ; and, thou^i at first he found an 
admirer in al-Malik al-Zahir, the son of Saladin, 
he was condemned and executed by order of that 
prince in 1191. The name of ‘martyr’ {sftahtd) 
was refused to him ; he is generally known as 
Suhrawardi al-maqtul (‘Suhrawardi the slain’) 
or al-Shaikh al-maqtul. 

In his theory of illumination he combines Neo- 
Platonic and Persian ideas. The source of all 
things is the Absolute Light (al-nvr al-qdhir). 
That which is visible requires no definition, and 
nothing is more i-isible than light, whose very 
nature consists in manifestation. 


‘The Primal Light, therefore, has no reason of its existence 
beyond itself. All that is other than this original principle is 
dependent, contingent, possible. The " noMight " (darkness) 
is not something distinct proceeding from an independent 
soxxrce. It is an error of the representatives of the Magian 
religion to suppose that Light and Darkness are txro distinct 
realities creatM bj- txvo distinct creative agencies. . . . The 
relation betxveen them is not that of contrariety, but of 
existence and non-existence. The affirmation of Light neces- 
sarily posits its oxx-n negation — Darkness, which it must 
Illuminate in order to be itself. This Primordial Light b the 
source of all motion. But its motion is not change of place ; 
it is due to the love of illumination which constitutes its very 
essence. . . . The number of illuminations which proceed 
from it is infinite. Illurainations of intenser brightness become 
in their turn the sources of other illurainations; and the scale 
of brightness graduall.v descends to illuminations too faint to 
beget other illuminations. All these illuminations are mediums, 

> Of. O. A. Coe, Psychology of Religion, ch. viii. 

' Brockelmann, Geich. der arab. Litteratur, I. HO; von 
Kremer, Geseh. der herrsehenden Ideen del Itlams, p. 90. 


or in the language of theology angels through whom the 
jnBnite varieties of being receive life and sustenance from tht 
Primal Light.’! 

We may distinguish two illuminations, i.c. 
modes of bein", of the Primal Light; (1) pure, 
abstract, formless; (2) accidental, derivative, 
possessing form. The pure light is self-conscious 
substance (spirit and soul), knoxving itself through 
itself, for ‘whatever knoxvs itself must be pure 
light.’ The accidental light is related to the pure 
light as effect to cause and only exists as an 
attribute in association xvith the illuminated 
object (body), which is not matter in Aristotle’s 
use of the term, but merelj’ the negation necessarily 
implied in the nature of light. 


‘The experimental h-ictof the transform.-ition of the primary 
elementsS into one another points to this fundamental Absolute 
matter which, xvith its various degrees of grossness, constitutes 
the various spheres of material being.’ 3 

It is ol two kinds : (a) dark substance, (i) dark 
forms, i.c. qualities ; and the combination of these 
two makes up a material body. Since darkness 
is nothing but the absence of light, and light is 
identical with realitxr, the substance and forms 
of the univeree consist of illuminations diffused 
from the Primal Light in infinite gradations of 
intensity. It follows that everything partakes of 
reality in proportion to the radiance which it 
receives and towards which it ever moves ‘with 
a lover’s passion, in order to drink more and more 
of the original fountain of Light.’ This perpetual 
flow and ebb of desire produces the revolutions 
of the heavenly spheres, the processes of nature, 
and all human activities. The abstract light 
(First Intelligence) is less perfect than the Primal 
Light (God), in contemplating which it becomes 
conscious of its imperfection, whence there arises 
in it a darkness that is the ground of plurality 
in the sensible world. While the entire universe 
is eternal as emanating from the eternal Light, 
but contingent if regarded as the object of irradia- 
tion, some illuminations are simple, others com- 
pound and therefore inferior. The intelligences, 
the celestial spheres, the souls of the heavens, 
time, motion, and the archetypes of the elements 
belong to a higher world, wliicb may be called 
eternal in contrast xvith all below it, though in the 
relation existing betxveen them not posteriority 
but parallelism is implied. Subraxvardl, like 
Plato, conceix-es a world of Ideas— he declares 
that it xvas rex-ealed to him mystically — in xvhich 
every kind of sublunaiy thing exists as a substance 
in itself.* The wise men of Persia (Zoroastriiins), 
he says, gave names to many of these pure lights 
(Ideas) ; e.q., they named the Idea of xx-ater Khurdad 
(May), that of trees Murdiid (July), and that of 
fire Ajdibiliisht (April). 

As each species is endowed xx-ith its distinctive 
qualities and preserx-ed by its guardian Idea— 
‘the lord of the species’ {rabbu ’l-nati')— so the 
Idea of the human body is ‘ the holy spirit ’ or 
unix-ersal Keason, xx-liile bodies indix-idually are 

S es of rational souls. The soul does not e.vist 
ore the body. Being pure light, it imparts 
illumination to the body through the medium of 
the animal soul. It operates xvith the five external 
and the five internal senses, xvhich correspond to 
poxvers residing in the ideal archetype. Tims 
vision, knoxx-ledge, memory, imagination, etc., are 
essentially not passive functions but illtiminaliv-c 
acts of the soul. Obeying the principle tlint xvhat 
is loxver in the scale of being loves xvliat is liiglier, 
the soul longs to be united xxith the formles.s 

Development of iletaphysici 
ini-- -.L i'.ie-f. , . „ 

r ' ■ . only three elements, Sre belay 


remirded ns hot air. 

3 Iqbil, p. 133. 

< Carrs de Voux, ’La Philosophle iilnminatlve d'nprts 
Suhrawerdi Meqtoul,’ .7A, 9th ser., vol. lix. [1902] p. 72. 
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world of light, and it advances towards this end 
according as it seeks to become perfect in philo- 
sophy and the practice of virtue. By so doing it 
develops a mystical perception {d/iauq] which 
clears all doubts away. Dhaiiq, as Siilirawardi 
tells us, forms the basis of the speculations set 
forth in the IfikmaUi ’l-ishraq. In one passage 
he seems to hint that he himself is the qittb, the 
mysterious head of the Sufi hierarchy,^ for he 
asserts that the philosopl'iy of illumination Avas 
taught by Empedocles, Pythagoras, Plato, and 
the Zoroastrian sages, and that the Avorld is never 
without some one Avho possesses the doctrine and 
can expound it with authoriW; that person, he 
adds, IS God’s vicegerent (khalifat Allah) on 
the earth.* Attainment of /anti* unites the soul 
with God, but does not mean that one substance 
is absorbed in another. No two souls can be 
completely alike. 

‘Tho individual souls, after death, arc not unified into ono 
soul, but continue different from each other in proportion to 
the iilmnination they received during their companionship 
with physical organisms. . . . Some souls probably come 
back to this worlcV In order to make up their deficiencies. The 
doctrine of transmigration cannot be proved or disproved 
from a purely logical standpoint, though it is a probable 
hypothesis to account for the future destiny of tho soul. All 
souls are thus constantly Journeying towards their common 
source, which calls back the whole universe when this Journey 


la over, and starts another cycle of being to reproduce in 
almost all respects tho history of the preceding cycles.’ l 

Suhraavardi agrees with Ghazlili in holding that 
the Avorld could not bo better than it is. Evil is 
a negation depending on the motion and darkness 
which, as Ave have seen, are involved in the nature 
of light ; it is associated AA’ith the effects and does 
not proceed per se from the First Cause ; if il 
existed per se, it Avould not be evil. In his clear 
and sympathetic exposition of the Ishraqi philo- 
sophy Shaikh Muhammad Iqbal calls attention to 
SuhraAvardi’s intellectual independence and to the 
skill Avith AA'hich he moulded his Neo-Platonic 
materials into a thoroughly Persian system of 
thought, uniting speculation and emotion in perfect 
harmony. Mystic and (in a sense) pantheist as 
ho AA’as, he regards the external Avorld as real and 
noA’er loses touch Avith it. 

• No Persian thinker is more alive to the necessity of explain- 
ing all the aspects of objective existence in reference to his 
fundamental principles.’ ^ 

Literature. — Besides the references given in tho art., M. 
Horten, Die Phitosopfne der Erleuchtunp naeh Suhrawardi 
(AhhandUingen zur Philosnphie and ihrer Geschichte, xxxviii.), 
Halle, 1012; A. von Kremer, Gesch. der hcrrseheiiden Ideen 
des lalams, Leipzig, 186S, p. SOff. ; C. Brockelmann, Gesch. 
der arab. Ditteratur, Berlin, 189S-1002, i. 437. 

Revnold a. Nicholson. 
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Introductory (H. J. Rose), p. 21. 

Buddhist (L. DE LA VALLftE Poussin), p. 24. 

Chinese (P. J. Maclaoan), p. 26. 

Greek and Roman (A. W. hlAlit), p. 26. 

Hindu (A. Berbiedale Keith), p. 33. 

SUICIDE (Introductory). — Before attempting 
any_ discussion of suicide from the standpoint of 
ethics or rclicion, Ave should note that in many 
coses — probably the majority, among civilized 
peoples — either no moral judgment can be passed 
upon the act or at least great alloAvance must be 
made for the mental condition of the agent. 
Lunacy not infrequently inA’olves such complete 
loss of the instinct of self-preservation that the 
patient, even Avhere analgesia is not present, avUI 
mutilate or kill himself, apparently Avithout any 
idea of Avhat he is doing. So in dementia prwcox 
‘self-respect, modesty and the instinct of self- 
preservation are guite absent ’ ; and the result is 
various absurd, criminal, or indecent acts, including 
suicide for a trivial reason or none at all.^ Again, 
dementia paralytica, or chronic periencephalitis, 
although like many forms of mental diseases it 
generally produces intense and unreasoning attach- 
ment to life,* often involves accesses of Avild, self- 
directed fury, such as that in Avhich Guy de 
Maupassant tried to kill himself.* But the most 
typical examples are those of melancholia. We 
quote part of Tanzi’s admirably lucid account ; 

‘ In some cases of melancholia scenes of the most horriblo and 
BanfTUinary natnro, which are represented to the patient's mind 
as simple possibilities, and repeated as favourite images on 
account of their hidcousness, become transformed into n tnofor 
o&scsston. Tlie obsession, meeting with but slight resistance in 
an exhausted and ahulic hrain (t.c. one almost if not quite 
deprived of wdlbpower), becomes so imperative as to drive the 
patient inexorably to the commission of acts corresponding to 
it, such as . . . suicide in its most horrible forms.' ? 

The state in Avhich these acts occur — the raptus 
mclancholicus — is quasi-unconscious. But suicide 
often takes place in less advanced cases than this, 
when the patient is not Avholly irresponsible, hut 

1 See art. ^Drls. 2 Oarra de Yaux, p. 68 f. 

s See art. ^Oris. 

♦ Tanzi (A Text-book of llental Diseases, p. 640) gives o case 
(p. 641) of a patient who believed that he was invulnerable ond 
killed himself in trying to prove it. An apparently unmoUved 
Buicide is described on p. 662. 

° Tanzi, p. 231. ® Ib. p. 619. 7 Ib, p. 613. 


Japanese (T. Harada), p. 35. 

Jewish (G. Maroohouth), p. 37. 
Muhammadan (W. M. PATTON), p. 38. 
Semitic and E^ptian (G. A. Barton), p. 38. 


is actuated by motives the importance of Avhich 
his disease greatly exaggerates. A preliminary 
symptom of the rapUts is precordial anxiety — a 
sort of horrible intensification of that uneasy 
‘ sinking feeling in the pit of the stomach ’ AA’hich 
often attacks a healthy man AVhen frightened or 
anxious.* Noav, as a normal subject may be 
tempted, by the depression arising out of a real 
misfortune, to take his OAvn life, so a melancholiac 
suffering from this intense and abnormal feeling of 
anxious misery is not infrequently driven in a 
quasi-normal Avay to commit suicide. Objectively 
he has no sufficient motive, but subjectively his 
hopeless depression, the morbid nature of Avhich he 
is unable to realize, presents itself as a good reason 
for AA'ishing to be dead and fulfilling his Avish.* 
Still more typical are those suicides of melan- 
choliacs Avhicli are inspired by altruistic motives, 
the patient believing that his death will in some 
way greatly benefit his friends — e.g., that he is 
miserably poor and mustrelieA-e his family of the 
burden ox _ supporting him,® or that his life is 
demanded in expiation of a fancied crime, or the 
like. Such unfortunates are Avell aAvare of Avhat 
they are doing ; their delusion consists simply in 
believing that they have an adequate motive. 
Often their action has a kind of perverted nobility, 
arising from a devotion to an ideal Avhich in itself 
is lofty enough, although the ideal is imaginary 
and the fonn Avliich the devotion takes morbid. It 
has been suggested that in these cases the disease 
has exaggerated and distorted the instinct of self- 
sacrifice,® which is a normal constituent of the 

1 Iqbal, p. 147 !. 3 Ib. p. 149. 

* This is merely a rough description of tho nature of the two 
sensations. Physiologically they are quite distinct, one being 
precordial, the other epigastric. 

4 Tanzi, p. 614 ; Meroier, Sanity and Insanity'^, p. 350. 

® Mercier, p. 351 ; this suicide was in reality very well off. 

6 It might also be described os a distortion of the social sense, 
or herd-instinct, which some would regard as primary (like 
self-preservation, eto.). See AV. Trotter, Instincts of the Herd^, 
London, 1019, especially p. 1811. 
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sexual emotions, especially in ■women. Hence 
such suicides are particularly common among 
adolescents. As there is admittedly a close con- 
nexion between se.vual and religious emotions, 
especially in their more exaggerated and morhid 
forms, %ve may put some at feast of the religious 
suicides (see below) in this category.* 

In most cases of this kind the patient’s insanity 
is easily recognizable ; and even in those instances 
■where a melancholiac supposed to he cured re- 
lapses and ends his life in a suicidal fit — or possibly 
feigns recovery in order to carry out, when left 
unguarded, his purpose of self-destruction — Ave need 
have no hesitation in pronouncing him at least 
partly irresponsible.- It is less easy to pass 
judgment on the numerous class of neurasthenics. 
A characteristic feature of the mental state of 
these sufferers is that impulses, often of the most 
absurd or criminal nature, haunt and obsess the 
imagination ; and, Avhile the patient knows 
perfectly well that these impulses are not rational 
— thus differing from the melancholiac — he is not 
alwaj's strong-minded enough to control them. 

The most vivid description known to us of this condition 
occurs, not in a technical work at all, but in two of the stories 
of one who seems himself to have been a neurasthenic and 
clearly regarded sucli impulses as part of the normal human 
mentality — Kd^ar Allan Poe.3 This author represents two men, 
one as betraying a fatal secret, the other as killing a pet 
animal, for no other reason than that the acts are insanely 
devoid of motive ; and the writings of alienists * give many 
actual cases of the same kind. Clearly, then, when a neuras- 
thenic’s obsession is suicidal, if he yields to it, he cannot either 
be regarded as an ordinary lunatic who does not know what he 
is doing or imagines that he has good reasons for his not. or be 
Judged like a normal man who decides, on more or less rational 
grounds, that he wishes to end his life. 

It is still harder to pass satisfactory moral 
judgments on the rather numerous persons, 
apparently sane but perhaps really neurasthenic, 
Avhose suicides have a motive, but an inadequate 
one — a small injury, real or supposed, to honour, 
or even so trivial a cause as a wager. 

Suicides of this kind sometimes amount to a sort of epidemic. 
AVhen one member of a family has ended his life, the recurrence 
of the anniversary of his death, the sight of the weapon that he 
used, or some such casual association has been known to drive a 
relative to follow his example, until as many as seven of one 
household have died by their own hands.^ Larger epidemics, 
extending through an entire city, or even wider.c have not been 
unknown in ancient or modern times, and are frequently 
associated with religious mania. These are probably hysterical, 
as hysteria is easily communicated and often produces, especially 
among women, • theatrical attempts at suicide.’ i 

To all these classes of more or less non-moral 
acts of self-destruction should be added the very 
large number of instances of persons who are sane 
for the greater part of their lives, but, as a result 
of violent nervous shock, disease, grief, excesses of 
one sort or another, etc., become temporarily 
unbalanced to a slight degree. These causes are 
so many that it is questionable Avhether any one 
whose life is of normal length is absolutely sane 
during every waking moment of it.® We need not 
doubt that the charitable verdict of the average 
coroner’s jury, ‘suicide rvhile of unsound mind,’ is 
in a large percentage of cases quite in accordance 
with medical facts. 

But our primary interest is in the act of one 
who, being perfectly sane, takes his caati life. The 
question Avhetlier such a deed is justifiable, and, if 
so, Avhen and under Avhat circumstances, has been 
ansAvered in the most various Avays by peoples of 


1 See Mercier, pp. S54-357. 

3 For other forms of mental disease resulting In suicide during 
more or less complete irresponsibility see Tanzi, pp. 821 (nlcohof- 

3*860 ‘The ?m^oHhe Perverse’ and ■ The Black Cat ’ In Tales 
af the Grotesque and Arabesque, especially the opening para- 
graphs of the former. 

* Several examples In Tanii, p. MO f. 

3 Tanzi, p. 231. _ 

6 E g., at Miletos ; see Plutarch, de iluhentm VirtuCilnu, 
p. 240 0 , e (wholesale suicide by hanging of the young women 
‘ from some obscure cause *) ; cf. Aulus Gellius, rv. 1 . 1 f. 

^ Tanri, p. 6S5. * Mercier, p. 131. 


different degrees of culture, from the loAvest 
savages to members of the highest civilizations, 
ancient and modem. Some account of these 
answers has been given elseAvhere.* We propose 
now to consider the attitude taken by religions, 
savage and civilized, and by the leading schools of 
moral philosophj’. 

I. Religion.— -Various faiths have taken every 
conceivable view of suicide, from recommending it 
to resolutely and uncompromisingly opposing it. 
As the grounds for the former view are less obvious 
to us, it is Avell to begin by briefly discussing them. 
First in the list stand those fanatic beliefs, in- 
cluding degraded forms of Christianity, Avhose 
votaries have been impelled to kill themseh’es, 
often in most painful Avays, to attain a blissful 
immortality or to avoid something Avhich they 
regarded as polluting. 

Russia f umis^hes us with some remarkable examples. Tims at 
Tiraspol, in 1897, twenty-eight persons buried themselves alive to 
escape the census, which apparently they regarded as sinful. 
Buta more wide-spread epidemic occurred in 1C60, in which year 
many Russian zealots looked for the appearance of Antichrist. 
To escape him and enter heaven, suicide was strongly urged 
by certain wrong-headed and often wholly criminal persons, 
clerical and lay. ‘ AVhole communities hailed with enthusiasm 
the gospel of death, and hastened to put its precepts into 
practice. ... At first the favourite mode of death was by 
starvation. . . . (But) death bj- famine was attended by some 
obvious disadvantages. It was slow : it opened the door to 
repentance : it occasionally admitted of rescue. Accordingly 
death by fire was preferred ns surer and more expeditions. . . . 
The mania in its most extreme form died away towards the end 
of the seventeenth century, but during the eigliteenth and 
nineteenth centuries cases of collective suicide from religious 
motives occurred from time to time.’s 


Many of these people, and other such religious 
suicides, Avere undoubtedly in a condition of 
hysteria, if not actual paranoia. We have a parallel 
to such self-destruction in the most horrible of the 
rites of Kybele — that Avhich took place on the dies 
sanguinis, at least in its earlier form.® On this 
occasion the devotees of the goddess, Avrought up 
to a pitch of frenzy by an exciting and elaborate 
ritual, not only Avounded themselves, but performed 
the act of self-emasculation, thereafter joining the 
ranks of the Galli. Turning noAV to medical evi- 
dence, Ave find * such mutilation named along Avith 
suicide and manslaughter as typical of some forms 
of lunacy. We have thus tAVo closely related acts, 
both involving loss of the instinct of self-preserA'a- 
tion, arising, not from ordinary mania, but from a 
temporary insanity artificially produced and due 
to a perverted or degraded religious instinct. 

But religious suicides are not ahvays maniacs. 
We need only allude in passing to the innumerable 
cases, familiar from Frazer, of divine kings and 
other incarnate deities aa’Iio kill themselves or are 
killed, either after a fixed period has_ elapsed or 
Avhen their bodily vigour begins^ to fail. Indeed, 
these can hardly be called suicides in the strict 
sense, since the killing is, in intent, merely the 
first act of a process of reincarnation. That the 
god should be destroyed is never thought of ; it is 
simply desired to provide him Avith a neAV and more 
desirable fleshly covering. Nor can one justly 
class as maniacs those persons Avho hold that by 
killing themselves they can attain future happi- 
ness an idea not uncommon in some forms of 

Buddhism— or Avill return to life in this Avorld 
stronger or AA’iser than before.® HoAvever erroneous 
their belief may be from the point of vicAV of any 
sound theological or metaphysical system, it is not 
a delusion in the medical sense, but often the 
perfectly logical result of their tenets. In the 

1 See art EcrnA-VASiA. „ , . ^ 

3 Frazer, GE>, pt. ill., The Dying God, london, Wll. p. 44 1., 
quoting' I. Stchoukine, Ia<s Suicide eolUct^ duns le Ruikol ntste, 
Paris, 1903; cf. Tanzi, p. 7311. 

3 Vividli’ described by Frazer, GJS^t pt- 
Osiris, London, 1914, i, 223fir. ; cf. Wissowa, Rfl. vnd KuUui 
der Jiamer^, Munich, 1912, p. S21 ff. 

® Kxam^^es ol both in pt. iU., The Ikying God, p. 42ff. 
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lower strata of human history w'e have numerous 
examples of savages who regard suicide as perfectly 
justiiiahle (o) because the deceased will in tlie next 
Avorld have a body in the same state as his present 
one.* This naturally leads to the conclusion that 
voluntary death is much preferable to mutilation 
or long and wasting illness, since it will avoid a 
maimed or helpless life after death. Such suicides 
are practically examples of euthanasia (q.v.). Or 
(6) suicide may, at least in some cases, he reputed 
as honourable and therefore as procuring a more 
than usually pleasant lot in the next world, not 
merely avoiding an unpleasant one. Obviously 
such ideas are not wide-spread or unqualified, or 
they would result in the extinction of tlie peoples 
holding them. They mostly take this form : a 
dependent — wife, vassal, or slave — is so closely 
bound to his or her superior that death cannot 
sever the tie ; therefore, just as in any earthly 
journey the vassal will faithfully attend his lord, 
BO, when his lord dies, the most honourable course 
is to follow and continue to serve him. Such 
fidelity Avill, it may be expected, result in due 
honour among the dead. 

Bo fit the death ot a king of Benin ‘ hie favouritce and eervants 
need to compete with each other for tiie privilege of being 
buried alive with hie body in order that they might attend and 
minister to him in tlie other worid,' and ‘ ttie lirat to die was 
deemed the happiest,’ “ no doubt as being tiic most prompt and 
wiiiing. Similarly among tlie early Germans ‘ infame in omnem 
uitam ac prohrosum superstitem principi suo ex acie recessisse ' ; s 
and in a higher civilization Persian nobles were capable of 
similar devotion to their king.< 

But this is hardly a religious idea ; more definitely 
connected with religious belief is the Hindu sati 
(q.v.). 

Religions opposition to suicide is to be found in 
all, or nearly all, strata of civilization. Probably 
the chief, if not the only, reason for this among 
primitive races is simply the dread of the ghost. 
The self-destroyer must liave been greatlj’ wronged 
or troubled in some way, or he would not have 
acted as he did ; therefore his ghost will be an un- 
usually troublesome and revengeful spirit, like 
that of all fitaioBivarot — to borrow the convenient 
Greek terra. Hence, either he must be appeased 
by the death of his enemy, if known, or by olferings 
of some kind, or else he must be rendered harmless. 

A natural way to accomplish this is to mutilate or destroy the 
corpse— in fact, to treat it much os meditoval Europe did a 
supposed vampire. Well-known survivals of this are the 
Athenian practice of severing its right hand,® and the custom, 
not long discontinued in England, of driving a stake through 
the body. Such treatment, originally a mere precautionary 
measure, would easily enough generate the belief that the act 
of the deceased was something extraordinarily wicked, i.e. 
strongly displeasing to whatever deity the community wor- 
shipped. It should be noted, however, that among some 
peoples in a not very advanced stage of culture suicide is 
objected to on religious grounds, but no such drastic methods 
of treating the corpse are in vogue. The Kayans ot North 
Borneo hold that those who die by their own hands live miser- 
ably in the next world ; but the bodies are not burned or mutil- 
ated, nor isany fear of them shown,® unless their unceremonious 
burial on the spot where they are found may be token to be n 
precautionary measure indicating fear.l 

This vague idea of suicide as a crime has been 
taken over by several hmber religions and ex- 
plained by them in the light of their ethical and 
eschatological beliefs. Tims for any uncorrupted 
and logical form of Buddhism it is clearly for- 
bidden, since it violates the first of the five funda- 
1 Bee, e.g., T. 0. Hodson, Sfaga Tribes of Manipur, London, 
1911, p. 169 ; W. B. Grubb, An Unknovm People in an Un- 
known Land, do. 1911, p. 120 ; for these and other examples of. 
GB®, pt. iii.. The Dying God, p. 10 ff. ; and for classical survivals 
of this belief see Verg. jEn. vi. 427, 446 £f., 494 fl.; Lucian, 
Menippus, 470, 472, and elsewhere, 
s G^, pt. iii., The Dying God, p. 139 f . 

® Tacitus, Germ. 14. 

4 Xen. Anab. i. viii. 29 ; Herod, viil. 118. 

6 iEschinea, in Ctes. 244. 

« 0. Hose and W. McDougall, The Pagan Tribes of Borneo, 
Ijondon, 1912. ii. 40, 201. 

7 Of. the reluctance to have anything to do with the danger- 
ous corpse of » "••oman dying in child-birth (ib. p. 166). 


mental precepts, ‘Kill not any living thing.’* A 
religion — it can scarcely be called a philosophy — 
which presents certain striking parallels to that of 
Gautama gave an elaborate justification of its pro- 
hibition of suicide. To the Orphic-Pythagorean 
the present life was a penance which took the 
form of imprisonment ; therefore to kill one’s self 
was to attempt, quite vainly, to shirk a deserved 
penalty.’ This view, with various modifications, 
was taken up by Plato, and reappears in the theo- 
logical teachings of later philosophy.® 

The native Roman religion perhaps condemned suicide origin- 
ally and in theory at least. Servius® tells us that the Ubri 
pontificales bade the body of one who had hanged himself to be 
cast forth unburied ; and the later Seruius Danielis adds on the 
authority of Cassius Ilemina that the idea of the disgracefulness 
of suicide dates from the time of Tarquinius Superbus. More 
noteworthy is a quotation from Varro,® confirming the state- 
ment that suspendiosi were denied the regular funeral rites. 
IVe have no hint, however, that the various suioides of legend 
and history wore otherwise than honourably treated. Possibly 
the objection was not to suicide in general, but to hanging, 
regarded as informis. At any rate, the rhetorical discussions of 
the subject® quote no native religious scruple. 

The opposition of Christianity has from an early 
date been of the most determined kind. It is true 
that nothing in the NT directly justifies such an 
attitude, but certain Patristic tvritings make it 
obvious that by their time the discussion had taken 
the form of an impiirj’ whether self-destruction was 
ever allowable. Thus St. Augustine* deliberates 
at considerable length whether such a crime 
{scelus), as he repeatedly calls it, may be condoned 
in the case of a woman Avhose honour is in danger, 
or in any case ; and he arrives at a negative con- 
clusion. His reasons are chiefly ; (o) that suicide 
is an act which precludes the possibility of repent- 
ance,® and (&) that it is a form of homicide, and 
therefore a violation of the sixth commandment,® 
not justified hy any of the exceptions, general or 
special to that commandment, which have been 
divinely established,*® and aggravated by the fact 
that the person thus killed has done nothing worthy 
of death.** Hence suicide to avoid violation is at 
best the commission of a greater sin to escape 
a lesser.*’ But even St. Augustine himself was 
obliged to admit the possibility of exceptions, since 
in his day several persons who had taken their own 
lives were recognized officially as martyrs — an 
indication, even if other proofs were lacking, that 
the opposition to suicide was of gradual growth. 
He suggests*® that in such cases as in that of 
Samson a special divine ordinance superseded the 
general law, which nevertheless remains in full 
force for all ordinary persons. This remains in 
substance the position of orthodox Catholicism. 
It is not insignificant that in the most splendid of 
all mediseval works on eschatological subjects, 
although the possibility of repentance at the very 
moment of a violent death is admitted, the examples 
are chosen from persons killed in battle or by 
assassins.** Nor has orthodox Protestantism been 
any less emphatic ; indeed, its rejection of the 
doctrine of purgatory makes it still more uncom- 
promising in condemnation of suicide and less hope- 

1 See Uonier-Williams, Buddhism, London, 1889, p. 126. 

7 See Plato, Pheedo, 62 B ; of. Philolaos, ap. Clem. Strom, iii. 
433 (fr. 23 Mullach), and artt. Pttiiaooras, Tbrace. 

® Plato, Pheedo, loc. oil. ; of. Cicero, de Senect. xx. 73, pro 
Seauro, iii. 4. 

4 On Verc- ^n. xii. 603. ® Jb. 

^ E.g., Cic. pro Seauro, iii. 2ff., Tusc. Disp. i. xxxiv. 88 f., 
etc. 

7 De Civ. Dei, l. xvii. ff. 

8 Ch. xvii. * Quoniam (ludas) Dei misericordiam desperando 
exitiabilitcr paenitens^ nullum eibi eaiubris paenitentiae locum 
reliquit ; quanto magis a Eua nece se abstinere debet qui tali 
Bupplicio quod in Be puniat non habet.’ 

9 Ch. XX. I® Ch. xxi. U Oh. xvii. 

12 Ch. XXV. ‘ Quis ita desipiat ut dicat ; “lam nunc peccemus, 
ne postea forte peccemus”? . . . Nonne Batins est flagitium 
committere quod paenitendo sanetur, quam tale faoinus ubi 
locus salubria paenitentiae non relinquitur ? ’ 

18 Ch. xxvi. 

14 Dante, Purgatorio, v. 62 ff. 
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fnl •vvith regard to the future destiny of suicides. 
Judaism in its later forms strongly denounces self- 
destruction,* but the OT says nothing which could 
reasonably be held to justify this, unless we adopt 
the Augustinian view of the meaning of the sixth 
commandment. Probably the Hebrews, until late 
post-Exilic times, must be counted among those 
races to whom suicide is simply one of the various 
possible forms of death and calls for no special 
comment." 

2. Ethics. — All the different views of suicide 
taught by various religions re-appear, with addi- 
tions and re-statements, in various ethical systems. 
The religious side of Plato’s views has already been 
mentioned. Both he and Aristotle^ objected to 
self-destruction as cowardly and an offence against 
the State, which thus loses a citizen. Plato also 
declares it unnatural, since a man is his own 
closest friend. But both are willing to allow it in 
some cases — incurable pain, or disgrace so great as 
to make life no longer worth living. The flood of 
individualisni which resulted from the overthrow 
of the old political life by the Macedonian conquest 
swept awaj' the second of the above arguments; 
and_ consequently we find much discussion of 
suicide in the later schools, notably Stoicism, and 
a decided tendency to condone or even commend it. 
Its most whole-hearted upholders are those who 
deny immortality, or at least personal immortality ; 
for they readily embrace the idea — as old as Homer 
and frequently appearing in poetry — that death is 
the cure for all ills.'* A thoroughgoing exponent 
of this view and insister upon the miseries of life 
was Hegesias the Cyrenaic, who, according to 
Cicero, was ‘ forbidden by King Ptolemy to lecture 
on that topic, owing to the number of suicides 
which took place among his hearers.’* Less 
extreme doctrines were prevalent among the Stoics, 
who before the time of Posidonios generally 
denied personal immortality and without excep- 
tion refused to admit that death was an evil or life 
a good. Both being ' indifferent,’ since neither is 
a virtue or a vice, it follows that sometimes one 
andsonietimes the other is ‘preferable’ ; 

hence it is ‘ reasonable ’ for even the perfectly wise 
man to kill himself if it will benefit his friends or 
his country, or will free him from great pain or 
incurable disease.® Suicide for trifling reasons, how- 
ever, was condemned. 

Epiktetos, perhaps the most lovable member of this school, 
puts the matter thus in an imaganary dialogne with his pupils : 
‘Epiktetos, we can no longer endure to he bound to this 
wretched body 1 . . , Let us go whence we came ; let us at 
length get free of these chains that weight us down.’ . . . 

‘Wait for God, sirs ; when He gives the signal and sets yon 
free from this your service, you shall depart to Him ; tor the 
present, endure to live in the place where He has stationed 
you. . . . Wait, do not dep<art unreasonably.' 7 

Another pass.ago indicates what he means by a ‘reasonable’ 
departure : 8 ‘ The room is smoky. H only moderately, I will 
stay; if there is too much smoko, I will go. Remember this, 
keep fast hold on it — the door is open. . . . “You must live in 
Gyara.”® Very well. But Gyara seems to me a very smoky 
room. So I will depart to a habitation in which no one can 
prevent me dwelling ; a habitation which is open to everyone.’ 

The Epicureans did not indeed recommend 
suicide in general ; but that death, although an 
evil, is not one which can touch or harm us is one 
of their fundamental principles. |\Vhen we are, 
death is not present ; when death is present, then 
we are not,’ says the founder of the sect.*® 

1 Josephus, RJ' m. viii. 6. This view probably had great 
influence on early Christianity. 

- See art. Euthanasia. 

s Plato, Lairs, 873 0, D ; Aristotle, £'(A. A’lc. v. 113S»7, with 


J. Burnet’s note. _ , „ , 

* Homer, //. v. 01 ft . ; Soph. Philoct. 797 ; cf. Oed. Col. 
1225 ft. ; Eur. ZTeracl. BDo f. 

5 Ttisc. Disp. i. xxxiv. S3. Hegesias’s teachings won him the 
suniame of irei<ri9oi-aTOV. 

8 Diog. Laert. vii. 130. ^ Dissert, r. ix. 16. 

8 76. 1. XXV. 18. 

» A rocky islet in the .Sgean— the Roman Siberia. 

10 Diog. Laert. x. 125 ; cf. Lucr. iii. 830 IT. 


The suicide of the ordinary unphilosophical man, Lucretiui 
stigmatizes as self-contradictorv, since it is caused by fear of 
the very death which it courts.i The CjTiics professed to be 
absolutely indifferent to life and death ns to everything else 
and are accused of killing themselves by extraordinarv methods 
for little or no reason,* while some Skeptics were equally 
insensible.8 In Rome, where originally suicide appears to have 
been rare,8 the famous deaths of Cato, Tlirasea, and others 
were for the most part inspired by Greek teaching, generally 
Stoic. Mediseval ethics added nothing new. 

_ Perhaps the greatest contribution of modem 
times to the rational treatment of the matter is 
the consideration noticed in the opening paragraphs 
of this article, that many suicides are non-nicral 
and entirely the affair of the specialist in mental 
diseases. Apart from this, and considering only 
cases where the agent is fully rational, tho 
characteristic feature of the ethical discussions of 
the subject is their elimination of the theological 
elements in the arguments, Hume’s famous essay 
‘Of Suicide’* being the last important ivork to 
pay them much attention. Periiaps the school 
most nearly favourable to suicide is Utilitarianism ; 
for, starting from its definition of a good act as 
one which increases the sum total of human 
happiness (identified with pleasure),® one can easily 
imagine cases where the death of a man by his 
own hand would cause little or no pain to any one 
and would be more or less completelj’ a source of 
pleasure to many. The more metaphysical schools 
discountenance it, either as an insult to humanity 
in general as embodied and exemplified in oneself 
(Kant) or as a final assertion of the will to live 
(Schopenhauer). There is also a tendency, arising 
from a contemplation of such medical facts as 
those already mentioned, to remove it altogether 
from the field of ethics — a view which we believe 
to be an exaggeration of a truth. The general 
trend of non-theological thought on the part of the 
ordinary educated man is towards a compromise 
between the e.xtreme laxitude towards suicide 
represented by Stoicism and the extreme rigidity 
of the Kantians. That self-destruction is now and 
then justified by circumstances is admitted by 
most; and it is quite as widely admitted that 
those circumstances must be of an extreme and 
unusual kind to make the act anything else than 
cowardly and otherwise immoral. 

Literature. — Besides the works given under Eutiianabia, 
the following may be cited : E. Tanzi, A Text-boolc of Menial 
Diseases, Eng. tr., London, 1009; C. Mercier, Sanit]/ and 
Insanity-, do. 1905 (short popular account); J. G. Frazer, 
GR8, do. 1911-14 ; J. S. Mill, Utilitarianism, do. 1803 (many 
subsequent edd.). H. J. EOSE. 


SUICIDE (Buddhist).—!. Introduction.— We 
are concerned only with ‘religious suicide’ and 
the Buddhist views thereon, not with the various 
kinds of suicide mentioned in Buddhist literature, 
interesting as they may be.'* The position of the 
old Indian ascetics in regard to suicide may be 
summarized as follows. While the nnijority of 
sects were addicted to rapid methods of suicide- 
throwing oneself down from a mountain, etc. — the 
Jains (and probably also the disciples of Gosi'ila) 
considered those methods vulgar and evil.® Men 


1 De Rer, J^aU in, 79 ff. . . ^ * 

2 Luc. I'lt. Auct. 10 fp. 550], Kai tAo?, trot Boiqi, noAxnrooa 

^fiov oTjTTiay ar'oPape. 

3 Pvrrhon, ap, Stob. Flor, exxi. 2S. . , , 

•• See art. Suicide (Greek and lloinan) and note the clumsiness 
of the Latin, as coinpare^l wUh tho Greek, exprc^sslona fof 
BuicUle. The word * Ruicide' itself, althoujfh of lAatiri derivation, 
is impossible as a Latin compound. ^ t ^ 

6 First published in his Vsaai/s and TreatiseSy London, 


* ' Actions are right in proportion as they tend to promote 
ppiness, WTong as they tend to produce the reverse of 
ppincss. By happiness is intended pleasure, and the absence 
pain ; by unhappiness, pain, and tnc privation of pleasure 
the famous dictum of J. 5, ilill, l/itiitarianiffn, ch. ii. 
rSee. «.!7., Majjhima, ii, 109; a husband, threatened with 
laration from his wife, kills her and commits suicide, in order 
xt thev mav be husband and wife in their next birth. 

JSee kathhJcoiay tr. 0. H. Tawney, London, 1S95. p. 8. 
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who thus kill themselves are rehorn as demons.* 
"While practising starvation, the Jain must avoid 
any desire for death {marmia^avisu ) : ® ‘ Kenounc- 
ing all food and drink, I patiently wait for my 
end.’ 

2. Buddhism condemns asceticism. — Any aus- 
terity which is likely to weaken body or mind is 
forbidden. The Jains and many otners saw in 
asceticism and physical pain (dulikha, tapas) a 
force that makes for purification from sin : suicide 
by starvation is the ascetic act par excellence.^ 
While vocal sins are destroyed through silence 
(tnavna) and mental sins through ‘respiratory- 
restraint,’ bodily sins are destroyed through 
starvation (ahhojana) ■* and lust is crushed through 
mortification. Buddhism had better methods of 
crushing lust and destroying sin — the realization 
of the impermanence of pleasure and of the non- 
substantiality of the Ego, the e.vperience in trance 
{dhyana) of a happiness which has nothing to do 
with pleasure and destroys in a man any infatua- 
tion for pleasure. It was thus enabled to dis- 
qualify ascetic methods. 

3. Buddhism condemns suicide. — There is a 
celebrated text : 

‘ A monk who preaches suicide, who telis man : " Do away 
with this wretched life, full of suffering and sin ; death is 
better,” in fact preaches murder, is a murderer, is no longer a 
monk.’ s 

A man must live his allotted span of life. He 
cannot avoid, by suicide, the sufieringa which are 
the result of his fortner evil deeds j nor can he 
win sooner, by a voluntary death, the reward of 
his good deeds. Everything comes to him who 
waits. 'To that effect Buddha employs to Payasi 
the simile of tlie woman who cuts open her body 
in order to see whether her child is a boy or a 
girl.« 

It seems also that suicide from religious motives 
is not effective. Buddhists object to ‘thirst for 
non-existence’ {vibhavatTsnd), as they object to 
‘ thirst for existence’ {bhcivatrpid). A saint must 
abide in indifference, without caring for life, with- 
out caring for deatli. He will not commit suicide 
in order to reach nirvana sooner. Is not suicide a 
desperate act of disgust and desire, disgust of 
existence, desire of rest ? 

4. Buddhism admits suicide. — "We have there- 
fore good reason to believe (1) that suicide is not 
an ascetic act leading to spiritual progress and to 
nirvana, and (2) that no saint or arliat — a spiritu- 
ally perfect being — will kill himself. But we are 
confronted ivitii a number of stories which prove 
beyond dispute that we are mistaken in tliese i « o 
important conclusions. On the one hand, suicide 
may be in certain cases the actual cause or the 
occasion of the attainment of ar/ia(ship, although 
in other cases it may be premature and sinful. 
On the other hand, arhats commit suicide. 

In illustration of the first point, we may quote 
the stories of the attempted suicide of (1) Siha, (2) 
Sappadasa, and (3) Vakkali; for the second the 
suicide of (4) Vakkali and (5) Godhika. 

1 The giripadana or hhxgupdta is pSgavttjanaclie\\hiya (H. 
Jacobi, ' AusgewdhlU Erzahlungen in ilahinixtri, Leipzig, 
1880, p. 2; A. Weber, Fragment aer Bhagavaii, Beriin, 1865-00, 

p. 200). 

2 On Jain suicide see J. J. Sleyer, Hindu Tales, Eng. tr., 
London, 1009; Uvasagadasao, ed. and tr. A. F. R. Hoernle, 
Calcutta, 1888-90. §§ 67, 89; Aehdrdngasuira, i. 7. 6-8, tr. 
H. Jacobi, SBE xxii. tlSSlJ 71-78 ; E. W. Hopkins, The 
Religions of India, London, 1890, p. 201 ; G. Buhler, tfeVer die 
indisehe Sekte der Jaina, Vienna, 1887, p. 12. As concerns 
Gosiia, see Uvasagadasao, app. ii. p. 23 (suicide is permitted to 
ascetics who have reached the highest degree ol perfection). 

2 Violent death, voluntary or not, destroys sin (see J. J, 
Meyer, Hindu Tales'). 

1 See, e.g., Jlajjhima, i. 93 ; SBE 1. [1910], ».». ‘Suicide,* the 
references to vols. xxii. and xlv. 

t Pdrajika, iii. ; see SBE xiii. [1881] 4. 

0 Dlgha-Nikdga, ii. 331 ; Dialogues of the Buddha, H. 360 
(SBB lii. [London, 1910]). 


(1) Siha' was distressed at not obtaining spiritual progress 
after seven > ears of endeavour. She said : ‘ What have I to do 
with tills wretched life (jidpnjioifn)? I will die through hang- 
ing.' But, fust as the rope was tied round her neck, she was 
turning her thought towards enlightcniiient (oipassand), as was 
her former habit. She attained or/infsliip, and at this very 
moment tlie rope loosened from her throat and fell.i 

(2) Tlie story of Sappadasa is to the same effect. This monk 
was overpowered by passion (kilesa) and never obtained con- 
centrntlon._ This distressed him so much that he was about to 
commit suicide with a razor or a sword, when he suddenly 
realized the inward vision.^ 

(3) Vakkali was fond of looking at the Buddha, and the ex- 
cessive importance which he attached to the physical body— a 
putrid body (putikdj/a) — of the Master was an obstacle to his 
spiritual advance. In order to create in him a ‘holy fear' 
(sarpvcga), tlie Buddha commanded him to go. Desperate at 
being no longer able to see the Master, Vakkali decided to com- 
mit suicide by throwing himself down from a mountain, saying : 
' What have f to do with this life, if I can no longer see Ifimf ' 
At this moment the Master appeared and prevented him from 
thus 'destroying the conditions of his reaching the Path 
(maggaphala).'S 

(4) Vakkali was suffering from a painful illness. Bhagavnt 
came to comfort him and said : ‘ Your death will be a holy one, 
an auspicious one (apdpika).' When the Jlaster had gone, 
Vakkali uttered lor the last time the Buddhist profession of 
faith (universal transiloriness) and took the sword.'* 

(6) Godhika was unable because of disease to remain in a 
certain state of meditation. He thought ; ‘ If I were to take a 
sword.* M6ra approached the Buddha and told him: ‘Your 
disciple wants to die ; he has resolved to die. Prevent him. 
How could one of your disciples die while he is not yet an 
arhat ? * But, as it is explained in the Ahhidharmakoiavydkhyd, 
Godhika reached nr/infsbip just after he had begun cutting his 
throat.5 It is said : * Those who take the sword are without 
regard tor life ; they achieve insight (ripnssand) and reach 
nirenpo.* ‘Thus act the strong ones (dhira)’, they desire not 
life ; having removed thirst and the root of tliirst (that is, 
ignorance), Godhika is at rest.* 4 


5. The nirvana of the great saints. — Vakkali 
was an arhat, bnl, as he did not j)0.ssess the power 
of ‘ loosening the samskdras of life,’ he had, in 
order to die, to take the sword. On the other 
hand, Sakyainuni and, in later sources, a number 
of saints — e.y., Mahapajapati Gotanii in the 
Apaddna — possess sucli a power. The Sanskrit 
Abhidharma’’ teaches that it belongs to the saints 
who have reached the nirupadhiic^anirvdna (‘ ntV- 
vuiia without rests ’). 

in the case of Sfikyamuni we have to deal with 
a voluntary death; in the case of Mahapajapati, 
who has to obtain permission of Sakyamuni before 
she resolves to die, we have to deal with a volun- 
tary deatli of a slightly different character. The 
Pratyekabuddhas, like Sakyamuni, decide for 
themselves when the ‘time’ has arrived; their 
method is to rise a few cubits above the ground 
and burn themselves. 

We can easily understand that a Buddha, when 
he has set in motion the wheel, when he has 
elected two chief disciples — briefly, ‘ when he has 
done what he had to do’ — is duly authorized to 
enter into the final rest. The case of an arhat is 
not different ; the arhat also has achieved what he 
had to achieve — i.e. he has removed the slightest 
kind of desire. If he is not, like a Buddha, cap- 
able of abandoning life in a quiet way, there is no 
reason wliy he sliould not have recourse to more 
drastic methods, 

6. Mahayana praises and deprecates suicide as 
self-surrender and ■worship. — Tlie saint of tlie new 
Buddhism must, before reacliing nirvana, spend 
millions of lives in charity, worship, and medita- 
tion. ‘ Abandoning one’s existence ’ [dtmanas 
tyagah, dtmabhavatydga) is to be looked upon as 
the best self-sacrifice, for to give one’s body is 
better than to give alms ; and also as the best 


1 Therigathd, 77. 2 Thcragdthd, 408. 

s Ib. 360 ; Dhammapada’s Commentary, 381 ; also Afiguttara’a 
Commentary. 

4 Sarpyutta, iii. 123. 6 Ct. Kathdvatlhu, i. 2. 

6 The Milindapatlha deals with suicide (see SBE xxxv. [1890] 
273 ft.), but does not mention Godhika and Vakkali. See J. P. 
Minayeff, Recherches sur le bouddhisme, tr. B. H. Assier de 
Pompignan, Paris, 1894, p. 223 ; Sarpyutta, i. 120, iii. 123 ; 
Dhammapada’s Commentary, v. 67 (i. 431); Kathavatthu’s 
Commentary, ad i. 2. 

7 Abhidharmakoia, ch. vi 
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worship, for to burn one’s body as an offering is 
certainly more meritorious than to kindle lamps 
at a shrine. We may refer (1) to the story of the 
future Sakyamuni giving his body to feed a starving 
tigress,* and (2) to the legend of Bhaisajyaraja, 
who, dissatisfied with his previous worship although 
painful and extravagant, filled his body 'with all 
sorts of oil and set it on fire.® 

The bodhisattvas of the past have practised in 
that way man 3 ' heroic deeds (dtilikara), some of 
which are told in the canon of ancient Buddhism 
{Chariyapitaka, JulrtJca) ; the new scriptures are 
inexhaustible on this topic. 

In accordance with the principles of the new 
Buddhism and the Ligende dorie of the eternal 
Buddhism, self-surrender culminating in voluntary 
death has been held in honour in various Buddhist 
eountries. It happens (or it used to happen) that 
Chinese monks beg for fuel, build a funeral pyre, 
sit cross-legged on it, cover their head with linen 
soaked in oil, and set themselves on fire. With 
some branches of the Chinese Mahayana, the 
‘burning of the skull’ is an essential part of 
ordination as a ‘ future Buddha ’ — a symbol of the 
holocaust for which human courage is nowadays 
inadequate.® 

The pilgrim I-tsing says that Indian Buddhists 
abstain from suicide and, in general, from self- 
torture.^ Whether this statement be accurate or 
not — A. Barth did not believe it to be quite 
accurate — the theologians of the Great Vehicle 
strongly deprecate such practices. One of the 
chief aims of Santidesa in his &iksasamuchchaya,^ 
‘A Compendium of the Rules of the Disciple of 
the Great Veliicle,’ is to elucidate this point : In 
what measure is a disciple— a beginner— to imitate 
the heroic deeds of the bodhisattvas of old ? The 
disciple is ready, willing, and resolved even to 
commit sin and to burn in hell for the sake of 
another, not to mention sacrificing his limbs and 
body ; but he must avoid any mistake in the 
realization of his resolve. The question is whether 
in such and such a case sacrifice or self-denial is 
really useful to our fellow-creatures ; whether 
there is not some other means of procuring uni- 
versal welfare. To sum up, the sacrifice of one’s 
body is not in accordance with a wise estimate of 
the spiritual needs of a beginner. 

Literature.— See, in addition to the eources cited in the foot- 
notes, L. de la Valine Poussin, ‘Quelqiies Observations sur le 
suicide dons le Bouddhisme ancien,' Bulletin de la Classe dee 
Lellree de VAeadimie de Belgique, 1919, pp. CS5-C93 ; A. 
Rimusat, FolKoul Ki, Paris, 1830, p. 272 ; J. Legge, Fd-hien's 
Record of Buddhistic Kingdoms, Oxford, 1830, p. 8S ; Divya- 
eaddna, cd. E. B. Cowell and K. A. Neil, Cambridge, lSS0,p. 39; 
E. Chavannes, Cinq cents contes et apologu^, exlraxts du 
Tripitaka ehinois et traduits en franiais, Paris, 1010, i. 207, 
265, passim-, E. Huber, Le StUralamkara de Aqvagho^a, 
French tr., Paris, 1003, pp. 126, 440; Abhidharmakota, ii. 10, v. 7. 

L. DE LA VALLfiE POUSSIN. 

SUICIDE (Chinese). —Suicide is at least not 
uncommon in China. Literature and history 
supply illustrations. In a Chinese novelette the 
heroine commits suicide on the grave of her 
betrothed lover to avoid the marriage arranged for 
her with his rival, and that rival thereupon takes 
ills own life in order to pursue in the other world 
at once his quest for his bride and vengeance^ on 
her lover. Among some eight hundred biographical 

1 Jdtakamdld, I., tr. J. S. Speyer, SBB 1. [1895]. 

3 Saddharmapundarika, xxii., tr. H. Kern, SBE xxi. [18S4J. 

s See J. J. M. de Greet, L« Code du ilahdydna en Chine, 
Amsterdam, 1893, pp. 50, 217, 227. It is rccerded that in the 
Japanese sect of Sukhavati religieus suicide was net nnknewn. 
In 1422 a large cempany ef persens, after hearing a stirring 
sermen by a zealet te the effect that paradise may be gained 
selely by calling on the name ef Amitabha, cemmitted suicide 
by walking into the sea while repeating the ‘Namu Amida 

** “^Aeeerd of the Buddhist Religion, tr. J. Takakusu, Oxferd, 
1890, p. 197 f. (ch. xixviii. f.); A. Barth, Joum. dee Sarants, 

^^s%ibl*Buddhiea, 1. (Petregrad, 1902). 


notices in W. F. INIayers’s Chinese Readers' 
Manual,'^ 27 instances of suicide are recorded— 
generals after defeat, a tyrant to escaiie his im- 
pending doom, a dethroned ruler, statesmen whose 
advice, like Ahithophers, has been rejected, or who 
desired to enforce tlieir counsel by this last proof 
of their earnestness, a captive to avoid exile, hope- 
less prisoners, ministers who, having incurred 
imperial displeasure, were allowed to die thus 
rather than by the hands of the executioner, a 
rebel whose plot was discovered, women to avoid 
a maiTiage deemed by them to be shameful, an 
upright servant rather than commit a murder 
enmined on him, a minister of justice under whose 
subordinates capital punishment was unduly 
frequent, those moved by loyalty to a deceased 
master, by grief for the death of father or son, or 
by shame for a son’s treachery. 

In addition to suicides on siich occasions as these, 
some of which will be noted as peculiarly Chinese, 
cases also occur in which misery (e.g., hopeless 
leprosy) drives to suicide. More frequent are 
cases in which suicide is committed in an access of 
passion, sometimes with the view of involving 
one’s adversary in legal proceedings in this world, 
or less frequently with tne hope of harassing him 
by visitations of the vengeful ghost. 

Hanging, leaping down a well, and opium 
poisoning have been perhaps the most common 
methods of suicide ; the last may diminish in 
frequency under the present opium restrictions. 

In the absence of accurate statistics it is 
impossible to estimate the ratio of deaths by 
suicide to the total population. The general 
impression, probably well founded, is that suicide 
is much more frequent than in Great Britain. 'This 
greater frequency, if it is assumed as fact, may be 
accounted for by the low value put on individual 
life; a tendency to ungovernable rage, and the 
fact that social and religious feelings do not 
rigorously inhibit suicide, but rather in certain 
circumstances (e.g., where marriage is being urged 
on a widow or a bride whose betrothed bridegroom 
has died ) approve it. 

Literature. — TAe Encyclopadia Sinica, Shanghai, 1917, 
London, 1918; J. Doolittle, Social Life of the Chinese, New 
York, 1865, London, 1860 ; A. H. Smith, Village Life in China, 
Edinburgh, 1900; Records of the General Conference of 
Protestant ilissionaries, Shanghai, 1890, pj). 329-333. 

P. J. Maclagan. 

SUICIDE (Greek and Roman). — I. GREEK . — 
Under the name ‘suicide’ we here include all 
forms in which tlie individual kills himself in- 
tentionally, wliether he acts of his own free will 
or under compulsion, and whether the end of his 
action be selfish or altruistic. 

I. Legendary suicides. — The earliest definite 
mention of suicide in Greek literature is the case 
of Epikaste (lokaste), the mother of Oidipus of 
Thebes, in the Nekyia.‘ 

Odj-Bseus tells how in Hades *1 saw the mother of Oldipodes, 
fair Eplkaate, who wrought an awful deed in Ignorance of mind, 
marrying her own son. And he had slain his father and he 
married her. And presently the gods made it known to men. 
Then be in lovely Thebe endured sorrow and ruled over the 
Kadmeans by the grievous counsels of the gods. But she went 
to the house of Hades, fastening a high noose from the lofty 
hall, holden by her woe. And to him she left sorrows in the 
aftertime full many, even all that the Erinyes of a mother bring 
to pass.’ 

The precise motive for suicide is not very clearly 
indicated here, or rather Homer does not dis- 
tinguish clearly between the horror of Epikaste 
at the revolting nature of the situation in which 
she unwittingly finds herself and her shame in 
the face of her deed becoming known. But the 
essential points are that (1) suicide pre.sents itself 
to Homer as the natural and fitting act when life 
has lost all that makes life worth living, and (2) 
no blame attaches to suicide in itself. 

1 New ed., London, 1910. J Horn. Od, xL 271 ff. 
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But tlie_ most famous and indeed the typical 
heroic suicide is that of Aias. Homer does not men- 
tion his suicide explicitly, but it is clearly alluded 
to in Od, xi. 548 fl’., where Odysseus expresses 
his regret at having obtained tlie arms of Achilles : 

w? o^eXov vticav err* aiOXw* 

roCriv yap iveK*\v70}v (tlie ams of Ach!Uo8) yaia. 

Kar^iTXfv, 

Alai'S*, 05 kt \. 

His suicide was recounted in the Aiihiopis of 
Arktinos in connexion witii the award of the arms 
of Achilles to Odysseus.^ It is to he noted that so 
far there is no mention of madness or of an attack 
by Aias upon the herds. These incidents were, 
however, recounted in the Little Iliad of Lcsches.* 
Also, whereas in Od. xi. 555 it is emphasized that 
the death of Aias was mourned by the Greeks 
equally with that of Achilles, the Little Jliad^ 
told of the withholding of burial honours. But 
even so there is nothing to indicate that the suicide 
in itself was considered blameworthy. It is an 
act quite in accordance with the haughtiness and 
self-sufficiency which characterize Aias in Homer, 
and of which the famous ‘ silence of Aias ’ in Od. 
xi. 553 ff., BO admired by the author of the treatise 
On the Sublime,* is a fitting expression. The 
suicide of Aias is the typical act of a great soul 
which cannot brook dishonour. 

A motive of a less heroic kind which prompts to 
suicide is excess of sorrow for the dead. The 
feeling is one familiar to Homer. ‘ If I lose thee, 
it were better for me to go beneath the earth,’ says 
Andromache to Hektor,“ in the same spirit in which 
David cries, ‘ Would God I had dieu for thee, 0 
Absalom , my son , my son ! ’ ® There is not in Homer 
any express mention of suicide for this reason, but 
Antikleia is referred to in terms which are hardly 
consonant with any other explanation than that 
she died by her own hand. 

Eumaios s-vs to the disguised Odysseus; ‘Laertes still lives, 
but evenuore he prays to Zeus that life may perish from his 
limbs within his halls ; tor he mourns exceedingly for his son 
that is gone and for his wedded wife, wliose death beyond ail 
else hath grieved him and brouglit him to untimely age. Sl;e 
in grief for her glorious son perished by a miserable death 
(KevyaXtu eai’arw) : so may none perish who dwells here friendly 
to me and doing friendly deeds.’ t 

The natural inference from these words is strongly 
confirmed by the reference to her in Od. xi. 84 ff. 
and 197 ffi The later story said frankly that she 
hanged herself.® 

The list of such suicides is a long one. 

Aigeus, father of Theseus, had arranged with his son when he 
left for Crete, carrying the annual tribute of the Athenians to 
the Minotaur, that, if Theseus were successful in slaying the 
monster, a white sail should be hoisted upon the returning 
vessel. Tlieseus forgot to take down the black sail which the 
ship was flying, and Aigeus, thinking that his son had perished, 
threw himself from the rock on which he was keeping watch 
into the sea (dSgean) which thenceforth bore his name.* 
Erigone, daughter of Ikarios, hanged herself when she found 
the dead body of her father.io Skedasos committed suicide 
when his daughters had hanged themselves.u When Bvndno 
throws herself on the funeral pyre of her husband, her father 
Iphis threatens to commit suicide by starvation.l^ 

A special case of suicide to avoid shame is that 
to escape sexual dishonour. 

Legend told bow the Leukadian rock received its name from 
Leukatas, who, to escape the unwelcome attentions of Apollo, 
plunged into the sen off the island of Leuka3.t3 Pausanias tells 
usi* how the daughters of Skedasos of Leuktra hanged them- 
selves to escape the violence offered them by certain 
Lacedaimonians. 


1 Cf. Proclus in Epieorum Grcec. Fragmenta, ed. G. Kinkel, 
Leipzig, 1877, p. 34, 8ff. 

2 Of. Proclus, Ep. Or. Fr. p. 36. 

3 Ep. Or. Fr. p. 40; Eustath^ II. p. 285, 34.^ 

4 [Longinus] ix. 2 ; toO Alavrov ev Neicvf^ aiuirij peya icai 
iravTOv vvpn^^Tepov \6yov. 

5 11. vi. 410. 6 2 8 1833. 

1 Od. XV. 353 S. 8 Hygin. Fab. 243. 

9 Pint. TAes. 22; Diod. iv. COI. ; Hypn. Fab. 242; Suidas, 
l.v. Alyaiov Tre'Xayot ; Serv. on Yerg. jEn. iii. 74. 

10 Apollod. iii. 14, etc. U Paus. IX. xiii. 3. 

13 Eurip. Suppl. 1105 f. 

13 Serv. on Yerg. .£n. iii. 279. 1* tx. xiii. 3. 


Suicide, in the sense of self-devotion for one’s 
country, has always occupied a prominent place 
in patriotic saga. Kodros, the last king of 
Athens, is a famous example. 

Tlie Lacedasmonians, under pressure of famine, resolved to 
Invade Attica. But first they consulted the Delphic oracle as 
to their prospects of taking Athens and, receiving an answer 
that they would be successlul if they did not kill the Athenian 
king, marched on the city. Oleomantis, a Delphian, secretly 
communicated to tlie Athenians the purport of the oracle. 
Kodros thereupon dressed himself as a beggar and stole out of 
the besieged city and proceeded to gather firewood. When two 
enemy scouts approached him, he slew one of them with his 
hatchet, whereupon the other, taking him for a beggar, drew 
his sword and slew him, thus rendering the capture of Athens 
impossible.! 

There is the similar story of Makaria, daughter 
of Herakles and Deianeira.® That such a death 
was deemed a glorious one is sufficiently attested.® 

2, Heroic suicide. — The motives which in the 
Homeric poems seem mainly to be regarded as 
prompting to suicide are of a heroic nature — the 
sense of dishonour suffered or impending, the de- 
votion of a high purpose, or the intolerable sorrow 
of a personal bereavement. The sense of the com- 
mon ills of humanity is by no means ignored — 
rXijrbp yb-p MoTpat 0vp.bv Biaav ipOpiSnrotffir.* But there 
is no pessimism. Whatever the evils that darken 
human life, at least it is a good thing to enjoy the 
sun, and the darkest shadow that falls athwart 
Homeric life is tlie sense not of its burden bub of 
its brevity. Life at anj’ level is to be preferred to 
the sunless realms of Hades.” 

But with the rise of reflexion, as witnessed in the 
poetry of the age succeeding the Homeric, we have 
a view of life wich is frankly pessimistic. Hesiod 
conceives the present to be an age of iron, thrown 
into darker r'ehef by the picture of a happier golden 
age gone by.® 

That life is an evil has become a commonplace. 
wivTiPv pbv gT) iTTixBovloicnv Hpicrrov'^ is a doctrine 

which becomes a hackneyed phrase of later poetry — 
rb fibv 61} vavraxov BpvXoipepov, Kpiriarop eXpai iptipX 
p-ij ^vpai /SpoTip.® The logical consequence of this 
view of life is that man is justified in ending what 
he cannot mend. Whether, in fact, this pessimistic 
view of life actually induced an increased practice 
of suicide is more difficult to establish. But in any 
case motives of a less heroic kind seem noiv to 
be recognized as worthy causes of suicide. Thus 
poverty is expressly recognized by Tlieognis * as a 
sufficient cause. 

3. The historians. — In the historians of the 5th 
cent, suicide is not a particularly prominent feature, 
and belongs in general to one or other of the types 
already noticed. 

Herodotus relates the legend of Nitokris, who, 
in order to escape punishment for her misdeeds, 
committed suicide by leaping into a room full of 
ashes.*® Arion is compelled by the ferrymen either 
to commit suicide, with the prospect of being buried 
ashore, or to jump into the sea.*‘ The daughter of 
Mykerinos, being violated by her father, hanged 
herself from grief.*® Shame was the motive for the 
suicide of Spargapises, leader of the Massagetai, 
who in a state of intoxication were surprised and 
killed or captured by the Persians.*® And we have 
the parallel stories of Othryades, who, ashamed to 
return to Sparta when his company was killed, slew 
himself at Thyreai,*® and of Pantites, who, having 
survived the disaster at Thermopylai, ‘on his 
return to Sparta, being held in dishonour, hanged 
himself.’*® 

1 Lycurp. c. Leokrat. 84 fl. 

2 Paus. I. xxxii. ; Eurip. Serakleidai. 

3 Paus. IX. xvii. 1. 4 /}. xxiv. 49. 

6 Od. xi. 488fl. 6 Worits, 174fl. 

1 Theognis, 435 ff. 

8 Eurip. EelleropAon, frag. 287. If. (A. Nauok); of. Soph. Oed. 
Cof. 1227f. 

9l73ff. lOii. 100. 11 / 6 . i. 24. 12/6. Si. 181. 

M Ib. i. 218. i* Ib. i. 82. 16 Ib. vii. 232. 
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In Tlnicyclides we read how in 427 B.c. tlie Cor- 
cyrean demoerafcs ‘ went to the temjde of Hera and, 
persuading some fifty of tiie sui)pliants (belonging 
to the oligarchic party) to stand their trial, con- 
demned them all to death. The majority refused 
to come out, and, when tliey saw what was going 
on, destroyed one another in the enclosure of the 
temple where they were, except a few who hanged 
themselves on trees or put an end to their lives in 
any other way they could.’ ' Again in 425 B.C. the 
oligarchs of Corcyra were entrapped into a large 
building from which they were led forth in groups 
of twenty for execution. When those in the 
building got to know what was happening, they 
refused to come out. Then the Corcyrean populace 
broke a hole in the roof through •which they 
showered tiles and arrows at those within. ‘ The 
prisoners tried to shelter themselves as best they 
could. Most of them put an end to their own lives. 
Some thrust into their throats arrows whicli were 
shot at them ; others strangled themselves with 
cords taken from beds which they found in the 
place, or with strips torn from their own clothes. 
This went on during the greater part of the night, 
until in one way or another, by their own hands or 
by missiles from the roof, they all perished.’* 
Thucydides knows, too, the story that Themistokles 
poisoned himself : \^you<ri Si rtves Kal ixoSinoy 
airoOavuv ailriv.* 

In Xenophon, Hell. VI. ii. 36, we have the 
familiar motive of shame. Krinippos, when the 
Syracusan fleet under his command was captured 
by Tphikrates (373 b.c.), virb AvTrys Bavdrifi avOaipircp 
6.'Ko0ifi)<rK€u So Hell. m. iv. 9, when the invading 
Arkadians were attacked in camp by the Eleans, 
whom they defeated, the Elcan Inpparch, who was 
held responsible for the attack, committed suicide 
(364B.O.). 

But the suicide which is more prominent in 
Xenophon is of the romantic type, described as 
iirairoOapeiv, iavrSv, where love faithful 

unto death refuses to be comforted otherwise than 
by sharing the fate of the beloved. ‘ Cyrus himself 
died, and eight of his best followers fell over him 
{(mivto iir avT(p). And Artapates, the most faith- 
ful of his stair, when he saw that Cyrus had fallen, 
is said to liave leapt from his horse and thrown 
himself upon him. And some say that the king 
ordered him to be slain over Cyrus {iTricr<pd(ai avrbv 
Kdpip) ; but others say that he drew his sword and 
killed himself over him iTn<r<pd^acrOai).’ ^ 

We have the same motive in the story of Pantheia, 
so beautifully told by Xenophon.' 

The emotional value of this motive has made it 
very prominent in literature, as, indeed, it has 
everywhere and at all times been actually a very 
common cause of suicide. 

It is familiar to the OT.o Already in Homer Antiloohos holds 
the hands of Achilles, lest in his grief for Patroklos he should 
cut his throat;! and, even if suicide is not meant, Andromache’s 
anguish for Hektor almost makes her die.® Most familiar per- 
haps of all is the case of Laodamia, the wfe of Protesilaos, to 
whom she had been married just t ' ' 

There Protesilaos was the first to ■ 

many Trojans, was killed by Ilekt ' ' • ' ’ , 

grieved for him so much that Hermes for pity brought back 
Protesilaos from the dead. At first haodamia, thinking he had 
actually returned from Troy, rejoiced, but when he returned to 
Hades iavr^v As this legend Is enshrined for us in 

the verses of Wordsworth, so Tennyson has told the story of 
another who was faithful unto death : Oinone, the beloved of 
Paris, whoso story is unknown to the epic cycle and to the 
tragedians. When Paris died, she either hanged herself!® or 
threw herself into his funeral pyre.u 


1 Hi. 81. * iv. 48. s i. 133. 

4 Anab. i. 8. ' Cyrop. vii. 3. 

« 1 S 314f- : see art. Suicide (Semitic and EgjTtian). 

7 It. xviii. 33 f. ® Jb. xxii. 473 f. 

9 Apollod. Epit. iii. SO : StrxpytraTo cavnjv; Eustatb. on 

ft il. 700 : cf. Ovid, ex Panto, m. 1. 100 f. 

10 Apollod. III. xii. 5. 4, vi. 1-3 ; Lycophron, 67 fit. ; Konon, 23 ; 

Parthen. Erol. 4. « , 

I! Q SmjTn. X. 262, 434 ; Ovid, Her. 6. 


Another late legend is that of Hero and Leander, the subject 
of the poem by ilnsaios entitled ra raB' ’Hpu *al Atavjpoy. 
Leander of Abydos swam the Hellespont nightly to visit his 
beloved Hero, the priestess of Aphrodite at Sestos across the 
Btraim, being lighted by a lamp which Hero set upon her tower 
by the seashore. He attempted the pasB.age one stormy ni"ht 
when the lamp was extinmnshed by the storm. Next morning 
his dead body tvas •lyashed ashore, and Hero threw herself from 
her tower to join him iu death.! Pausanias* remarks of three 
heroines, Marpessa, Kleopatra, and Polydora, that they all com- 
mitted puicide in this way ; irpoaTroBaPovai naaai rotr apSpdaiv 
eavrat eirixaTrin^afap. 

The motives of such suicides are not always 
identical and no doubt were sometimes complex. 
Sometimes it was the last sacrifice of devotion, a 
tradition become a religion, like the Indian satl or 
our own proud tradition tliat tlie captain goes down 
with Iiis ship. 

Xenophon tells how in 38S B.o. Anaxibios the Spartan, falling 
into an ambush, said to those by him : ‘ “Gentlemen, my duty 
is to die here. As for you, seek safety before we engage the 
enemy.” Then he took his shield from his armour bearer and 
fell fighting at his post. But his favourites (ra iroiJixi;) abode 
with him, and twelve of the Lacediemonian hamiostswho had 
come from the cities died with him fighting.’® Haimon In the 
Anlujone of Sophocles had all along determined to die with 
Antigone,! but the actual suicide is complicated by his futile 
attempt to slay his father and becomes outwardly an act of 
disappointed rage.® 

Where the suicide considers himself responsible 
for another’s death, his own death may appear to 
be due as an act of atonement, 

Thus Kailirrhoe, having by her unkindness brougiit about 
the suicide of her lover Koresos, repented and out of pity for 
him and shame for her conduct killed herself,® precisely as 
Adrastos, when he accidentally killed the son of Croesus, 'stood 
before the dead and submitted himself to Croesus, holding out 
his hands and entreating him to slay him over the dead (tn-iva- 
raailid^ai tw peepep) since for him life was no longer tolerable 
(ovoe oi etrat fitioatpop).' 7 

But, without any such complications, we have 
the devotion of those who, lovely and pleasant in 
their lives, in death would not be divided. When 
ICastor is slain by Idas, his brother Polydeukes 
erics: ‘Our Eatlier, Son of Kronos, wJiat release 
shall there be from sorrow ? Give me also to die 
with him, 0 Lord, Honour is departed for him 
who is bereft of friends.’® And the more one 
Icnows of the religious thought of the Greeks, the 
less is one inclined to disparage the influence of 
the motive to which Plato alludes — the hope of a 
blessed reunion hereafter : ‘ Ere now for human 
love, for dead wife, for dead son many a man has 
gone willingly to the house of Hades, dra-vvn by 
the hope that in the world beyond they might see 
and be with those they loved.’® 

4 . Compulsory suicide. — ^A special interest at- 
taches to Xenophon, Hell. II. iii. 56. In describing 
tiie execution by compulsory suicide of Theramenes 
in 403 B.C., he says: ‘When, being compelled to 
die, he drank the hemlock {rb kiIipciov fvie), it was 
said that he threw what was left of it as in the 
game of cottabos, crying, “This for the fair 
Kritias I ” ’ This is the first occurrence of the 
word Kdiveior in the historians and the only one in 
Xenophon. When the practice of execution by 
compulsory poisoning was introduced in Athens 
we do not know, nor when hemlock first became 
the recognized medium. The use of hemlock for 
this purpose, we may with probability suppose, 
first became regular in the latter part of the 5tli 
cent. B.C. Even in the orators, however, refer- 
ences to it are surprisingly rare. It is not men- 
tioned in Antiphon. Andocidcs mentions it only 
once.’® Lysias refers to it twice.” It is not found 
in Demosthenes, Lycurgus, Dinarchus. The ad 
vantages of hemlock-drinking over other more 
1 Musaios, op. at. ; StaL Theb. vi. 642 ; Verg. Georg. Hi. 263 ; 
Ovid, ner. 17, 18. 

2 IV. ii. 6 : cf. the case of Bkedasoi (ii. xiil. 3). 

SZTcK. IV. viii. SSf. 4 751. 

6 123 1 f. ' Pans. VII. xxl. 

7Hcrod. i. 45. « Find. A’em. X. 70 Cf. 

8/»Aaxfo, C3A. 1® He Haw, 10. 

11 C. Erastosthenem, 17, and Htpi Oijp. r. t. Nirfov 
(Or. 18) 24. 
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cum'broiis methods of suicide are referred to in the 
Frogs'^ of Aristophanes (405 R.C.). 

It was by drinking hemlock that Socrates died 
in 399 It was the method used by the 

Athenian women whom the shameful conduct of 
the characters of Euripides drove to sui(!ido, ac- 
cording to Aristophanes.® It is dillicult to resist 
tlie conclusion that in the stress and excitement 
and anxiety of the closing years of the Pelopon- 
nesian war suicide had assumed a prominence 
hitherto unknown, and it would appear that this 
phenomenon was not unconnected with the interest 
in the preparation of speedy and painless modes of 
putting an end to life. Incidentally it may be 
noted that Attic hemlock was reputed to be 
specially eflective.* Theoplirastus tells us of the 
discovery by Thrasyas of Mantineia of a ipSta /cal 
dirovos dir6\\ms in which the juices of hemlock 
(Kiiyetov) and poppy (/iij/cut-) and other such herbs 
were made up in a dose of small bulk, weighing 
about a drachma, the elFccts of whicli were incur- 
able and wliich, moreover, would keep and retain 
its potency for an indefinite period.® No doubt, 
also, the fact of having at their disposal a con- 
venient and not too painful means of terminating 
life induced, as in our own time, many rash persons 
to attempt their lives. It is interestin" to note 
that Menander wrote a play with the title Kuxeia- 
^6p.evai. Hence there was developed the interest 
in antidotes of which we have evidence.® Theo- 
phrastus has much to say of antidotes.’ In par- 
ticular it is interesting, in view of the attitude of 
the people of Ceos to suicide, to notice that to them 
is attriWted an improved method of preparing 
hemlock.® 

The story of the death of Theramenes points in 
the same direction. When in our orvn country 
death by the axe of the headsman was a common 
fate, it became a point of honour with his victims 
that they should take leave of life like gentlemen. 
Montrose, we are told, went to the scaffold clad 
in rich attire ' more becoming a bridegroom than a 
criminal going to the gallows.’ Such conduct is 
the true analogue to the dying libation of Thera- 
menes. Socrates had the same idea : 

‘What about making a libation with this cup?', he says to 
the Jailer, ' May I or not? and, that not being teasiblo, he yet 
drank the cup of death ‘easily and cheerfully’ as one who 
toasts a friend.® 

And, as meaner victims of the axe imitated the 
conduct of Montrose and others, and the grand 
manner degenerated into the bravado of the 
desperate and callous, so we have a degenerate 
echo of the heroic in the story told by ASiian and 
Athenccus of the devotees of debauchery who, 
having drained the cup of pleasure to the lees, 
ended by throwing away the cup, and concluded 
life’s banquet with a toast.’® 

5 . Legal aspect. — So long as suicide does not 
become so frequent as to threaten seriously the 
well-being of the community, the State has no 
motive to intervene by legislation against it. At 
no time does Athenian law define suicide as a 
enal offence. The only outbreak of which we 
ear in Attica suggesting an epidemic of suicide is 
that which legend connected with the origin of the 
Aiora, or swing-festival. 

1 116 a. 

® Plato, Phepdo^ 67 A : rh (f>dpfxaKov emev ; cf. 67 B, 116 D, 
117 A. Though Plato does not name the poison, it is clear from 
the symptoms described that it was hemlock, ^lian, Var. 
Bist. i. 16, calls it merely to (ftappet/for ; Diodor, xiv. 37 : ir/ur 
Kurrtor eTeXeiinjcrer 1 Diog. Lacrt. ii. 42. 

3 Froos, 1050 f. 4 Plutarch, Dio, 68. 

s Theophr. Bint. Plant, ix. xvi. 8. 

f> Plato, Lysis, 219 E : ‘ 1 mean, for example, if a lather knew 
that his son had drunk hemlock and thought that wine would 
save him, he would value the wine.’ Cl. Nicander, Alexiphar- 
maca, 180. 

7 IX. xvi. 6. 8 Jb. 9. 9 Plato, Pheedo, 117. 

'9 iElian, Var. Bist. iv. 23 ; Athen. xn. 637 0. 


Legend told how, when Dionysos first came to Attica with 
the new gilt ol wine, he was hospitably entertained by Ikarios, 
to whom he revealed his intoxicating boon. Ikarios gave ol 
the wine to some shepherds, who in their vinous Irenxy killed 
their would-be benelactor. His daughter, Erigone, guided to 
the spot by his laithlul dog Maira, hanged hersell on a tree. 
Then there broke out among the Athenian women an epidemic 
ol hanging, which abated only when the Athenians dis- 
covered the cause and instituted the Aiora lestival in honour ol 
Erigone.l 

Plutarch tells of a similar outbreak at Miletos 
which, obscure in origin, was generally attributed 
to atmospheric conditions : 

‘ A strange and terrible affliction once came upon the maidens 
of Miletos, from some obscure cause — mostly it was conjectured 
that some poisonous and ecstatic temperament of the atmo- 
sphere produced in them a mental upset and frenzy. For there 
fell suddenly upon all ol them a desire ol death and a mad im- 
pulse towards hanging. Many hanged themselves before they 
could be prevented. 'Iho words and the tears ol their parents, 
the persuasions of their friends, had no effect. In spite of ail 
the ingenuity and cleverness ol those who watched them, they 
succeeded in making aw.ay with themselves. The plague seemed 
to be ol an unearthly character and beyond human remedy, 
until on the motion of a wise man a resolution was proposed 
that women who hanged themselves should be carried out 
to burial through the market-place. The ratification ol this 
resolution not only checke’’ ” *' ■■ .■ '. 

to the passion lor death. , 

and virtue of the women w ’ : 

the fact that thej' who were fearless in lace ol the two most 
awful things in the world— death and pain — could not support 
the appearance ol disgrace not bear the thought of shame alter 
death.’ ” 

Theramenes, in whose time hemlock as a means 
of suicide ajinears to have come into vogue, was 
a native of Ceos, and we have seen above that 
Theophrastus® ascribes to the Ceans certain im- 
provements in the method of preparing that 
poison. There is evidence that at some period 
suicide by drinking hemlock was a recognized 
practice— if not a legal regulation — in Ceos for 
persons who had passed the a^e of 60. Strabo * 
(63 n.c.-A.D. 23), speaking of lulis, the chief town 
in Ceos, birthplace of Simonides and his nephew 
Bacchylides, says : 

irapa tovtoi? 6oxet rtO^t^aC irore viJ/ao?, oC icai 

[842-201 B.c.) '*KoXb»' to Keiwv i'6fxifi6v ttm, 
o /Atj 8v»'O|U,e»’0? ^T}V KdXwy, ov IIpofreTaTTe yap, w? 

cotKcv, 6 Tovy vrrep ef^<ovTa e-rp yeYOVoTay Kui'eta^eo-dai, 

Tov Siapiceii' toT? aXXoes ttjv Tpo^))^* KaX iroAiopKOvfiivov^ 5e iroT* 
vjr* f/iacri Toii? Trpeir^uTat rove avriov 

aTTO^avetVf opicr^eFTOf eVwi'* tow? Travo’ao’^ai woXiop* 

Kovi^ra?* 

Stephanus of Byzantium® writes to the same 
effect.® So too Ailian.’ Valerius Maximus, who 
w’Tote under Tiberius, attests a similar practice 
for Massilia and tells of the Cean practice as he 
had actually witnessed it.® 

In Thebes, too, the treatment of suicides 
attracted some remark.® In Athens such differ- 
entia] treatment as we hear of is of a religious 
rather than of a legal nature. The suicide as a 
victim of violence belongs to the class of those 
whose spirits ‘ walk.’ ’® According to a statement in 
Suidas," suicides and other victims of violent and 
untimely death were buried in a special place. 
We find a similar ordinance given by Plato.’® To 
the same order of ideas belongs the Athenian 
custom of burying the hand wliich wrought the 

1 Bervlus and Probus on Vergil, Geary, ii. 389 ; Hygin. Fab. 
ISO, Astron. ii. 4 ; Pollux, iv. 55 ; Hesyoh. s.ra. Aiwpa and 
'AA^Tif, Etymoloyicon llaynnm, ed. F. Sylburg, Leipzig, 1816, 
s.v. Aitino; BChol. Horn. II. xxii. 29; Athen. xiv. 618 E, F. For 
this and other swinging rites ol. GB^, pt. iii., The Dyiny God, 
London, 1911, Note B, p. 277 ff. 

® Plut. Mulienim Virtutes, 249 B-D. 

s Hist. Plant, ix. xvi. 4 x. 486. 

9 De Urbibus, s.v. ’lovXiV. 

eCl. Heracleid. Polit. 9, and the epigram of Meleager, 
Antkoloyia Palatina, vii. 470, where the deceased is made to 
say that at an advanced age (/capra TrpcVjSur) vKvQov Atfiav 
ttuTO0cA«f, Kefaje ■yevtrapevov (cvXtKwv- 

7 Var. nut. iii. 37. 8 Val. M.ax. ii. 6. 

® Zenob. Pros. vi. 17 ; Phot. Lex. s. Ti ouk dnyy^to tea 
npmv yevn ; 

19 See Plato, Laws, 805. 

U s.v. KviTTytov : oTt iv Tw Kvvyyiv' KaXovyiivtp eppiirrourro o* 
PiatoOdvaroi. 

1= Laws, 873 C. 
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deed apart from the suicide’s body.^ Josephus, in 
mentioning the custom, adds the unsatisfactory 
reason tliat tlie hand was regarded as alien to the 
body.^ It is more natural to connect the practice 
with the idea of the soul of the suicide ‘ walking’ 
— ‘perhaps to prevent his ghost from attacking 
the living.’* 

6. Philosophy. — As regards the attitude of the 
philosophic schools, the teaching of the Pytha- 
goreans condemned suicide. According to Orphic 
or Pythagorean doctrine, the soul is undergoing in 
the body a penitential discipline for ante-natal 
sin.* Hence suicide is an unw'arranted rebellion 
against the will of God on the part of the indi- 
vidual, whom it behoves to wait until it please God 
to set him free. 

Plato, if we may infer his position from the 
Phado and the Laws, condemns suicide on grounds 
\yhich we would characterize as religious. Re- 
ligious, too, are the grounds on which Aristotle 
appears to regard suicide as reprehensible.* Aris- 
totle treats suicide as an offence not against the 
individual, but against the State, and that of a 
religious kind, as involving the city in pollution 
and requiring therefore penalties of a religious 
nature. No doubt Aristotle had in view such 
ceremonial observances as the severance of the 
right hand and the like, to which we have referred 
above. 

Stoic teaching was decidedly favourable to 
suicide. Life and death being for the wise man 
indifferent (dSid^o/ia), morally neither good nor 
evil, the (question of suicide resolves itself for him 
into a decision whether life or death is in a given 
case preferable. Life in accordance with nature 
being the Stoic ideal,® when the conditions 
essential to that ideal are no longer fulfilled, 
suicide becomes a reasonable deliverance {tt\oyos 
i^aycay^). 

Thus suicide may be demanded by a man’s duty 
to his country or his friends or by a condition of 
severe pain or of physical disablement or incurable 
disease.’ The paradox of the Stoic position is 
that the question of ' to be or not to be ’ is decided 
not with regard to virtue or vice, but with regard 
to the adtA<f)opa, the ‘indifferent’ things. It is a 
question of tcI xafl^Kovra and rd irapd rd KadrjKov.^ 
Hence it may be proper (xafl?'"’*') for the happy to 
commit suicide, for the unhappy to remain in life.® 
Goodness or badness per se has no bearing on the 
qiiestion.’® There is, indeed, little that differs from 
tne Platonic position in the statement of their 
doctrine in Diogenes Laertius.** But the danger of 
the Stoic doctrine lay in the facility with which 
comparatively trivial discomforts might be held to 
justify suicide. 

Zeno (c. SOO B.o.), the founder of the Stoic school, is said, 
according to one account, to have taken his orvn life because he 
had stumbled and wrenched his finger.^ Oleanthes, his suc- 
cessor, having developed a gum-boil, retrained from food by the 
advice of his doctors for two days. The treatment was success- 
ful, and the doctors relaxed the regime and allowed him irdn-a 
tA ovvnffi), all the usual foods. But Oleanthes, having gone so 
far in the path of death, persisted to the end.w 

For the Stoic the length or brevity of life was a 
matter of indiflerence,** 

The Cynics, too, favoured suicide. Antisthenes 

1 Aischin. e. KUs. 244 : «dv tiv aWv SiaxpAowt^i, tti*' 

rrjv Toiiro vpa^atrav xsiplv ToO ewparov 6a.TnQp.tv, 

* BJ lu. viii. 6. 

S GB^, pt. iii.. The Dying God, p. 220 n. 

* Philofaos, op. Clem. Strxrm. iii. S, p. 1S8. Cf. Plato, Gorg. 
493 A. Cratyl 4000. 

5 Elh. Aic. V. 11 (113S»). 

tTekov <o~ri TO opoAoyoupe'vur rp (Oleanthes, cp, 

Stob. Kel. ii. 132). 

1 Diog. Laert. vil. ISO. 

« Stob. ii. 220 ; Plut. de Stoic. Repugn. 1042 D. 


9 Pint. C\t, 

10 Plut. de Stoie. Repugn^ 1039 E, de Comm. Rot. 11630-D; 

Oiccro, de Pin. iH. 18. .» » 

11 vii. ISO, 13 vii, 2S£f. is vii. 1<6, 


14 Cic. de Pin. Ui. 14. 


seems to have used the term, afterwards so familiar 
in the Stoics, ^fayaryi}, to denote suicide.* Diogenes 
is said to have recommended suicide to Antisthenes. 

According to Biog. Laert. vi. 18, when Antisthenes r\*aa lying 
upon his deathbed, Diogenes visited him, carrying a danger- 
and, when Antisthenes said, 'lYho will deliver me from this 
trouble f’, Diogenes, showing him the dagger, said, ‘This’ 
There is a similar story in Diog. Laert. iv. S, that on one 
occasion Speusippos, driving in his carriage to the Academy, 
met Diogenes and wished him good-day (xnfpj eiirtiv), to which 
he replied that he would not wish him the same oorw uttou^mh 
(ijv ToioOrot av. 

On the other hand, the Academic, Peripatetic, 
and Epicurean schools were all opposed to suicide, 
at any rate in theory. 

With regard to the Academics it may suffice to quote the 
story of Carneades, who, when he heard that the Stoic Antipater 
had committed suicide by drinking poison, exclaimed, ‘Ihen 
give me too to drink!’ And, when bis friends said, ‘Whatf’ 
*Athol brose ’ (oivopfXt), he said.^ 

The Peripatetics hold that the excellences of the 
soul are superior to the excellences of the body 
and other external excellences, yet they aim at 
the other excellences, first, as desirable for their 
own sakes, and, next, as being useful Trp6s re rhr 
iroXtriK&v Kol riv KOtvcovtKby ploy Kal Se Kal rpSs rSr 
Beupi]TtK6r. crapaperpeigBai yap rSy ploy rats iroAiri- 
KaU Kal rats KotyoiyiKaTs irpa^eiTi Kal rats ffeupgriKaU,’ 
Their attitude to suicide is thus in sharp contrast 
to that of the Stoics. 

As regards the Epicureans, believing as they did 
in the extinction of the soul at dissolution, it 
might well seem that life at any level was at least 
worth something, and it were folly to cast that 
away for the nothingness of the wave. It would 
seem that they occupied themsdves particularly 
in pointing out the folly of committing suicide 
through fear of the terrors of death, 

‘ Death, that most dreaded of ills, is nothing to us. For 
while we are, death is not ; and when death Bos come, we 
are not. Death, then, is nothing to the living nor yet to the 
dead, since it does not affect the former, and the latter no 
longer exist. The crowd, to be sure, at one time shrink from 
death ns the worst of evils, at another choose it ns a refuge from 
the miseries of life. But the wise man neither declines life nor 
shrinks from death, since life is not distasteful to him, nor docs 
he think it an evil not to live.’ 4 


The Cyrenaics seem in general to have been 
opposed to suicide. Theodores, counting the 
world his country and disbelieving in friendship, 
held that even self-sacrifice for one’s country was 
unjustifiable.® Hegesias, on the other hand, 
preached suicide so frankly as to earn the title of 
6 neiffiOdyaros,'’ and with such success as to provoke 
the interference of Ptolemy.'’ 

y. Religion, — From the religious point of view 
suicide was regarded always as a crime, a violation 
of the social order. "We have seen that Orphic 
teaching condemned suicide. But it is impossible 
to regard this condemnation as limited to so con- 
fined a circle. The more one reflects on the 
evidence, the more one is forced to the conclusion 
that much which we ascribe to the Orphics is 
really part of the general tradition — part of the 
popular belief. The sort of doctrine which Plato 
ascribes at one moment to the mystics he at 
another ascribes to popular belief. In any case 
the belief in immortality is described in the 
Apology as among ri \ey6fiera, amon" tlie popular 
beliefs. And popular belief certainly difierentinted 
between the fortune after death of the suicide and 
of those who died a natural death (Bavirtp elpapphtp, 
mortt sua). Already in Homer it is difficult to 
account for the position of Antikleia, the mother 
of Odysseus, on any other supposition than that 
1 Of. Athen. iv. 157 B ; Plutarch, de Stoic. Repugn. 1039 E, 
1040 A, and dt Comm. Sot. 10C3 0, D ; Diog. Laert. vi. 24. 

9 Diog. Laert. iv. Cl f. ; Stob. Flor. cxix. 19. 
s See Stobajus, ii. 264-266. ± „ 

4 H. Usener, Kpicurea, Berlin, 1S37-I903, ill. 60, tr. A. K. 
Taylor ; cf. Seneca. £p. xxiv. 22, Ixx. 8; and the eloquent 
protest of Lucretius, lii. 7911. 
t Diog. Laert. ii. GS. «J5. 86. 

7 Cicero. Tutc. L 34 : cf. Plutarch, de A more Rrolii, 497 D. 
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she is a suicide and thus not admitted immediately 
to the realm of Hades.^ We have seen above that, 
according to one tradition, the dead Aias was 
deprived of certain rites of burial. The same 
feming is at the bottom of the practice of severing 
the right hand of the suicide and burying it apart 
from the rest of the body. So in our own country 
suicides used to be buried at the marches in a no 
man’s land ; or, if in the churchyard, the body must 
be passed over tlie wall and not enter by the gate. 

As popular religion regarded with horror all 
shedding of blood, all interference with the natural 
bounds of life, so it regarded with a peculiar horror 
the shedding of kindred blood (or/x* 

Ixion, who first introduced this crime — ifiifivKiov 
at/xa irpcinoTos oi5k Srep OmroTs — won 

for himself a choice woe.'-' The supreme case of 
‘ kindred blood ’ — which is the term used by^ 
Sophocles to denote the patricide of Oidipus® — is 
suicide. The Greek language liardly distinguishes 
between self-murder and murder of kin. The 
suicide belongs to the class of the victims of violent 
and untimely death — dupoi piaioBivaroi (or, in late 
usage, fiiodivarot ) — the murdered, the dead on birth 
or in nonage,^ the unborn victim of abortion,® 
regarding the fate of whom the popular mind was 
peculiarly sensitive. It seems probable that these 
religious grounds, and not any speculative theories, 
were the really active motives at all periods of 
ancient Greece in condemning the practice of 
suicide. 

II. EOilAN. — 1. Heroic suicide. — ^^^hat we may 
call the heroic type of suicide— committed either to 
escape intolerable shame or for great causes which 
seem to demand the sacrifice of the individual life 
— was thoroughly consonant with the character of 
Kepublican Romo. Such suicides were a prominent 
feature in the early history of Rome, and the 
tradition of them undoubtedly exercised a power- 
ful influence upon later conduct.® 

The typical example of self-sacrifice for the 
fatherland is that of the Decii. According to 
modem authorities, the story is true only of the 
younger Decius. But, in any case, both are 
enshrined in Livy’s matchless prose. The elder, 
P. Decius Mus, devoted himself in 337 B.c. in a 
battle with the Latins near Mount Vesuvius, when 
he was in command of the left wing. A precisely 
similar story is told of the younger Decius, who at 
the battle of Sentinum in 295 D.c. devoted himself 
to death, charging into the densest ranks of the 
Gauls, where he fell.'' 

Suicide to escape intolerable dishonour is illus- 
trated by the story of 'Lucretia, the victim of the 
mala libido ® of Sextus Tarquinius. Her story is 
too familiar to be told here.® 

2. Penalties of suicide. — We have seen that 
suicide by hanging was regarded by the Greeks 
as a shameful t5'pe of death. When Oidipus 
discovers the nature of his sin, he can find no 
stronger words to describe his deeds than to say 
that they are Kpelffo-ov' drYxivTis, i.e. such as even 
suicide by hanging could not expiate. The Roman 
feeling seems to have been precisely similar. If 
we quote the case of Amata, wife of King Latinus, 
it is mainly on account of the interesting matter 
preserved by Servius in his commentary on the 
passage. Vergil tells us that 

• Regina ut teotis venienteni prospioit hostem, 

Inceagi muros, ignea ad teota volare : 


1 Od. xi. 85 1. 2 Find. Path. ii. SO ft. 

s Oed. Tyr. 1406. 

4 Plato, Pep, 616 0 ; tuv 6e eiiOwj yevopivbiv Kat oKCyov xpayor 

Siovj-rwv. 

® See S. Reinach, *Awpot giaioOdearoi, in .UtiT ix. [1906] 31S- 
822, and S, Wide, in AlW xii. [1909]. 

6 See Cic. Pro Sestio, 48, pro Scariro, iii. 1 fl. 

1 Livy, viii. 9 f., x. 28. 8 Ib. i. 67. 

8 Ib. 67 f. ; Ovid, Fasti, U. 741 ff. 


Nusauam aoies contra Rutulas, nulla agmina Turnl : 
Intelix pugnae Juvenem in certamine credit 
Exatinctum ; ct, subito mentera turbata dolore, 

Se cauaam clamat, crimenque, (xiputfiiie raalorum : 
Multaque per moeatum demena elTata furorem, 

Purpureos moritura manu discindit amictua, 

Et nodum Informia teti trabe neotit ab alta.’l 

Servius on this passage tells us that certain 
posthumous penalties attached to this form of 
suicide ; 

‘Sane sciendum quia cautum fuerat in pontiflcalibus libria 
ut quilaqueo vitam Uniaset, insepultua abiceretur. . . Caaaiua 
autem Ilemina [the oldest Roman annaliat) ait: "Tarquinium 
Superbura cum cloacaa populum facere coegieset et ob banc 
iniuriam multi ae auspendio necarent, iuaaisae corpora eorum 
cruci afilgi : tunc primum turpe habitum eat mortem sibi con- 
aoiacere.*’ Et Varro ait : " Suependioaia quibua iusta fieri ius 
non sit, euspenaia osciliia^ veluti per imitationem mortia 
parentari.”’ 

It is clear in any case that the grounds on which 
this particular kind of suicide was condemned 
were religious or mystical rather than ethical. 

3. Suicide under the Empire. — That suicide was 
extremely prevalent under the Empire, at any 
rate among the higher ranks of society, cannot be 
doubted. Nor are the causes wliich contributed 
to this state of affairs difficult to conjecture. The 
most important were probably chiefly two : on the 
one hand the decay of religious belief and on the 
other hand the great popularity of a school of 
philosophy which was favourable to suicide. With 
regard to the first, however, it is to be remarked 
that it does not appear that even in Republican 
times suicide, for sufficient cause, was considered 
to be inconsistent with piety. The Stoic teaching 
suited in general the typical Roman character, 
and, in particular, the Stoic teaching in regard to 
suicide found ready acceptance among the educated 
classes under the Empire. In this matter the 
Stoic position appealed even to men who in other 
respects were at variance with the Stoics. In one 
sense the Stoic doctrine was merely a logical 
development from the position taken up by Plato. 
Even Plato had admitted suicide when some com- 
pelling dydyKt) — some ineluctable constraint of 
circumstances — forced a man to end what he could 
not mend. The nature of tliis dvdyxij, or, as the 
Romans called it, neecssiias ® or neecssiludo, was so 
indefinite as to be capable of a very various inter- 
pretation. It only remained for later Stoics like 
ranaitios (c. 140 B.C.) and Posidonios (c. 130-46 
B.C.) to interpret it in the sense not of an external 
compulsion, but of an inner overm.ostering impulse. 
By this interpretation the whole philosophic anti- 
suicide position was undermined. It was no longer 
felt to be a disgraceful thing to commit suicide : 
the only thing worth considering was how to 
commit suicide with such bravery or bravado, such 
fortitude or such parade of fortitude, as would most 
appeal to the imagination. The morality of suicide 
was no longer in dispute : given such a situation as 
either from the individual point of view or from 
the point of view of his relation to the State 
appeared intolerable, then suicide was the obvious 
and expected course of action. 

The pages of the writers of the Empire teem 
with suicides, and a glance at some of these will 
help to illustrate what was the current view of 
voluntary death. 

Pliny the younger,4 writing ot Titus Aristo, an eminent 
lawyer whom he describes ns inferior to none of the philoso- 
phers ‘castitate, pietate, iustitia, fortitudine,’ tells how, being 
afflicted oy ‘ longa et pertinax valetudo,’ he contemplated taking 
his own life : ‘You would he surprised, were you present, at the 
patience with which he bears this illness, holding out against 
p.ain, resisting the temptation to quench his thirst, enduring 
the unbelievable heat of feier while motionless and warmly 
covered. He lately summoned me and a lew other special 


1 .Ain. xii. 69511. 

2 The meaning of these oscilla we have seen above in con 
nexion with the Athenian festival ot the Aiora ; cf. Verg. Georg, 
ii. SS7£t. 

3 Tao. Ann. vi. 23. 4 Ep. i. 22. 
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friends nnd requested us to consult his physicians about the 
issue of his illness, with the intention of voluntarily departing 
from life, if his illness were incurable, while on the other hand, 
if it were merely to be difllcult and tedious, he would bear up 
and bide his time ; for so much, he thought, was due to the 
entreaties of his wife, the tears of his daughter, even to us his 
friends, that he should not by voluntary death abandon our 
hopes, if only the^’ were not \'ain. Such conduct I consider 
eminently high nnd praiseworthy. For to rush to death under 
the influence of an impulse nnd an instinctive feeling is no more 
than what many have done : but deliberately to weigh the 
motives for nnd against nnd then, as reason advises, to accept 
or reject the policy of life or death, that is the conduct of a 
great soul.’ 

In A.D. 101 the poet Silius Italicus committed suicide by 
abstention from food. Pliny says : * It has just been aniiouncea 
that Silius Italicus has ended his life by starvation (inedta) in 
his Neapolitan villa. Bad health was the cause. He had de- 
veloped an incurable tumour and, weary of it, he betook him- 
self to death with irrevocable firmness. Up to his last day he 
had been happy nnd fortunate, \rith the exception of the death 
of the younger of his two children.’ l 

In JUp. iii. 16 Pliny celebrates the heroic conduct 
of Arria, who, when her husband Ctecina Paitus 
was condemned for his share in the conspiracy of 
Scribonianus against Claudius in A.D. 42, en- 
courages her husband to commit suicide, first 
stabbing herself and then handing the dagger to 
her husband with the words ‘Paete, non dolet.’ 
This famous suicide is the subj'ect of an epigram 
of Martial.* 

A somewhat similar story is told in Pliny.* 

A special interest attaches to the type or suicide 
mentioned by Pliny in Ep. iii. 9. 

Cmcilius Olnsaicua, proconsul of Bffitica a.d. 93-93, was 
accused of extortion and anticipated Judgment by death — pre- 
sumably suicide : 'Hie accusationem vel fortuita vel volunlaria 
morte praevertit ; nam fuit mors eius infamia, ambigua tamen : 
ut enim credibile videbatur, voluisse exire de vita, cum deicndl 
non posset; ita mirum pudorem damnationis morte fugisse, 
quern non puduisset damnanda committere.' 

Eeferences are frequent under the Empire to the 
forestalling of judgment by suicide. In a well- 
known passage^ Tacitus explains the motives, 
referring to the year A.D. 34, as being dread of the 
executioner and the desire to secure certain post- 
humous advantages which the suicide had over 
the condemned in respect of the disposal of his 
person and his property. Normally, it appears, 
the goods of a condemned person were confiscated, 
and he forfeited the rites of burial. The suicide, 
on the other hand, did not forfeit the rites of 
burial, and his testamentary dispositions remained 
valid. These advantages constitute what Tacitus 
calls the ‘ pretium festinandi.’® In practice, how- 
ever, there seems to have been consiaerable varia- 
tion in the treatment of the goods of such a 
suicide. In the time of the Republic apparently 
his goods were confiscated as a matter of course.® 
It is clear from the evidence of Tacitus himself 
that even under the Empire suicide before sentence 
did not always save the suicide’s goods from con- 
fiscation." 

The perplexities of the question and the various 
distinctions made may be seen in Justinian, Dip. 
xlviii. 21 : ‘ De bonis eorum qui ante sen- 

I’ENTIAM VEIi MORTEM SIBI CONSCIVERUNT VEL 
ACCUSATOREM CORRUPERUNT,’ where § 3 forms an 
important document with regard to suicide : 

‘ Persons accused of or caught In crime who, through fear of 
the charge hanging over them commit suicide, have no heirs. 
I’apinianus,® however, WTites that, when guilty persons who 
have not been accused commit suicide, their goods are not 
forfeit^ to the fitcus. For it is not the fact of guilt that is 
liable, but the fear of the guilty conscience is held in the case 
of an accused person as tantamount to a confession of griilt. 
Therefore, for the confiscation of the goods of suicides, it is 
required that they must either have been accused or caught in 
the criminal act. According, however, to the rescript of the 
emperor Pius, the goods of n person who, lying under an 
accusation, commits suicide are confiscated only if the crime of 
whiclt he was accused was such that, if condemned, he would 
have suffered either death or deportation. He likewise held 


1 Kp. iii. 7. = i. 14. 

4 Ann. vi. 29. ® /fi. 

7 Tac. Ann. iv. 10 f., ii. SI f., iii. 16, 17. 

8 Digesta Retponsa, bk. xri. 


3 Ep. vL 24. 
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that a person who was accused of a petty theft, even if he 
committed suicide by hanging, was not in such case that his 
goods should be taken away from his heirs, any more than they 
would have been taken from himself, had he been convicted of 
theft. Therefore the goods of a suicide are to be forfeited only 
if the ch.arge in which he was implicated were of such a nature 
that conviction would have entailed the loss of his property. 
If, on the other hand, a person committed suicide from 
weariness of life or impatience of pain or the like, he was 
entitled, according to Antoninus, to have a successor. 
According to a rescript of the emperor Hadrian, if a father, 
accused of killing his son, committed suicide, it must be held 
that his suicide was due rather to grief for the loss of his son, 
and therefore his goods were not to be confiscated. This 
distinction is on the same level as the inquiry whether a 
person who commits suicide without being guilty is liable to 
any penalty on the ground that he has passed sentence on 
himself. For in any case suicide is punishable save when it is 
due to weariness of life or intolerance of some grief. And 
rightly so : for. if a man did not spare himself, much less will 
he spare another. It is forbidden by imperial mandates to 
confiscate the goods of persons who have died in prison or on 
bail, while the issue of their case is still uncertain. We have 
to consider, in the case of a person who has died by his own 
hand without reasonable cause while under accusation, 
whether, ii his heirs are prepared to take up his c.ase and main- 
' tain the innocence of the deceased, tiie}’ are to be heard nnd 
his goods not to be confiscated until the charge is proved ; or 
whether in any case they are to be confiscated. But a re.script 
of the emperor Pius to Jfotlestus Taurinus laid down that, if the 
heirs are prepared to undertake the defence, the goods are not 
to be confiscated, until the charge is proved.’ 

Other examples of this type of suicide in Tacitus 
are P. Vitellius,’ M. ALmilius Scaunis,® Plancina.® 
L. Piso died before his trial by a mors opportuna 
which was probably suicide.^ 

A notable feature of the Empire is the use of 
compulsoi'y suicide as a means of execution. 
Intimation is conveyed, more or less e.vj)licitly, to 
the party concerned that his death is desired. 
The advantages of this form of compulsory death 
over actual execution were apparently partly 
msthetic, but probably the main advantage was 
tiiat it seemed to make the CTilty person his own 
judge and executioner and thus relieved the 
emperor of the invidia which necessarily attached 
to an actual execution. This method left to a 
man his ‘choice of death’ — what was known as 
‘liberum mortis arbitrium,’® or merely ‘mortis 
arbitrium.’® 

Other examples of compulsory suicide recorded 
in the Avnals of Tacitus are Silanus,’ Poppma 
Sabina,® Silvanus,® Narcissus,’® lulius Montanus,” 
Tiirasea Pmtus, Soranus Barea and his daughter,” 
Valerius Asiaticus,” Arruntius,” Anteius.” 

Three examples may be selected as being the 
suicides of notable men with regard to whose last 
moments we possess detailed records — the poet 
Lucan, the emperor Nero, and Seneca. 

Tlie suicide of Lucan in A.D. 65 is thus described 
by Tacitus : ’® 

‘ Extol M. Annaei Lucanl caedem Impcrat [sc. Nero]. Is, 
profluento sanguine, ubi f rigesoere pedes manusque, et paulatim 
ab extremis cedere spiritum, fen’ido adhuc et compote mentis 
pectore, intcllcgit; recordatus carmen a se coinpositum, quo 
vuincratum militem, per eiusmodi mortis imaginem obisse 
tradidcrat, versus ipsos rettulit [Pharsal, iii. 035-640?], caque 
illi Buprema vox fuit.’H 

The suicide of Nero has often been described. 
The account given by Suetonius'® is too Ion" to 
quote. The story of Seneca’s death is told in 
Tacitus, Ann. xv. 60-63. 

It appears that in those times every suicide was 
more or less aposcur, who was expected to make 
his suicide remarkable by some notable word or 
act. Hence Tacitus remarks : ‘ Senecio . . . et 
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Qninctianus et Scaevinus . . . mox reliqui coninra- 
toruni periere, nullo facto dictove memorantlu.' ^ 

A notable feature of tliose suicides is the 
frequency with which the wife shares t!ie suicide 
of the husband or even by example prompts liiin to 
death — e-jr., Sextia,® Pompilia,* Seneca’s wife, as 
just mentioned, and Arria, wife of Fretus. 

Suetonius, as the historian of the emperors, 
naturalljyf has numerous suicides, some of whicli 
present interesting features. 

In hts Ulc of Augustus < wc have a curious case (in 42 B.o.) : 
‘patrcm ct filluin pro vita rogantcs sortiri vel dimicare (i. 0, 
triai by combat] iussisse (sc, Augustus] ut altcrutri con* 
cederctur; ao spectassa utrumquo morientem, cum patrc, qui 
gc obtulerat occiso, fllius quoque voluntaria occubuissct ncce.' 

*(^uin et Artabanl, Parthorum regis, laceratus est literis, 
parnoidia et caedes et Ignaviam et iuxuriam obicientis, mon- 
entisquo, ut voluntaria morte maximo iustissimoque civium 
odio quam primum sattsfaceret-'s 
‘ Alios [other senators], cum clam interemisset, citare nibilo 
minus nt vivos perseveravlt, pancos post dies voluntaria morte 
perilsse mentitus.' ® 

The attitude of at least the educated world of 
the time may be described as an advanced Stoicism, 
and the permissibility of suicide under certain 
circumstances was accepted at Home not merely 
by professed Stoics but also by adherents of other 
philosophical sciiools. We cannot do more here 
than summarize and illustrate the chief aspects of 
the question of suicide as it presented itself to the 
chief exponents of later Stoicism. 

In the first place, whereas to Plato suicide had 
seemed to be permissible only, if at all, under 
compulsion (dvd-yicT)) of an external nature, this 
compulsion is now so interpreted that suicide 
becomes in fact not so much the involuntary act 
of the unwilling victim of circumstances as the 
voluntary assertion by the individual of Jiis 
freedom. The liberty of the ‘ wise ’ man consists 
precisely in this that he is entitled to * withdraw 
himself’ iairrSy) when he finds his liberty 

hampered by his environment. Already Cicero 
had interpreted for the Romans this phase of later 
Stoicism : 

‘ Et constat Stoicos, praesertim Inter Romanos, in eo quod 
vitae Be subducere liceat morte voluntaria (<fayo)yi}v dlcere 
Boiebant) vel libortatem sapientis cerni putasse.'? 

This is the prevalent doctrine under the Empire.® 
Hence the man who finds it no longer possible 
to obey God, or, in other words, to live as his 
nature requires, is to perceive precisely in this 
fact an intimation from God that it is time to 
depart from life.® 

Again, Plato had felt the difficulty that, while 
on the one hand it was better for man to depart 
and be with God, it ivas yet held to be unlawful to 
hasten that departure by one’s own voluntary act. 
Now the conviction of the nothingness of this 
present life as compared with the after life for 
which it is a preparation has become an additional 
motive for suicide, no longer hampered by any 
other restraint than that the individual must 
convince himself that God gives the signal for him 
to depart.’® 

In the end, then, to be or not to be becomes 
purely a question for the individual. Suicide is 
not to be the rash act of a momentary impulse, 
a temporaiy confusion of values. It is to be 
determined upon or rejected after due deliberation. 
Nothing indeed is more striking in the accounts of 
suicides under the Empire than precisely this 
formal weighing of the considerations for and 
against. 
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The individual point of view was much insisted 
upon in the later Stoicism. The same set of 
circumstances might in a given case demand 
suicide, in another not. A situation of intolerable 
shame, for instance, might be for an ordinary man 
a sufficient ground for suicide. Yet it might be 
the duty of another man, whose life was essential 
to the State, to reject tlie temptation. A man’s 
death must be in consonance with his life. 

PeregrinuB, according to Lucian, fiJiTj Pov\ta0ai xpva$ plif 
^pvcrrjv KOpu>%n]y 'llpaieXeiws 

HpaKAe<(i>; dTro^aveti'.^ 

This doctrine of ‘propriety’ is expounded in a 
well-knoivn passage of Cicero’s de Officiis, which 
is of course based upon Pancetius.® 

III. Conclusion. — Our review, then, of the 
history of suicide among Greeks and Romans shows 
that at all times the only valid motives against 
the practice of suicide have been, in the main, 
not ethical but religious. And consequently the 
penalties attached to suicide are not so much civil 
as religious. They affect a man’s condition not 
here but in the hereafter. The withholding of the 
rites of burial, the severance of the right hand, 
and so forth, all belong to the religious circle of 
ideas. When religious values ceased to have any 
meaning and were not replaced by other values, 
then, as in the case of the Cynics, there was no 
antagonism to suicide. When, on the other hand, 
the life hereafter was so emphasized that in 
comparison with that after life the life here seemed 
of little account, there was an obvious impulse to 
suicide. But that impulse was resisted and decried 
— by Plato on the ground of a higher law, a great 
mystery which demands that we remain in our 

rison.fiouse till God shall please to set us free; 

y the Neo.Platonists because suicide is ipso facto 
detrimental to the soul. The whole question is 
admirably put in Macrobius, Comm, in Somn. 
Scip. i. 13 : 

•Haco Platonicae seotae semina aitius Plotinus exsequitur. 
Oportet, inquit, nnimam post homlnem liberam corporela 
passionibus mvenlri. Quam qui de oorpore violentor extradtt, 
liberam esse non patitur. Qui enim sibi eua sponte necem 
comparat, nut pertaesus necessitatis aut metu cuiusquam ad 
hoc descendit out odio ; quae omnia inter passiones habentur ; 
ergo etsi ante luit his sordibus pure, hoe ipso tamen, quod exit 
extorta, sordescit. Deinde mortem debere ait animae a 
corpora BOlutionem esse, non vinculum, exitu autem ooacto 
animam circa corpus raagia magisque vinciri. Et revera ideo 
sic extortae animae diu circa corpus eiusve sepulturam vel 
locum, in quo iniecta manus est, perva^ntur : cum contra illae 
animae, quae Be in hao vita a vinculJs corporia philosophlao 
morte dia3ol\'unt, ndhunc extante corpore caelo et sideribus 
inserantur.’ 

Litebatube.— K. A. Geiger, Der Selb$tmord tm klassischen 
Altertum, Augsburg, 1888; E. Durkheim, Le Suicide, Paris, 
1897; R. Hirzel, ‘Der Selbstmord,’ in ARW xi. [1903]; 
A. Buonafede, Uiiloirt critique et philosophigue de suicide, 
Paris, 1762. A W MAIR. 

SUICIDE (Hindu). — i. Vedic. — In view of the 
devotion to life and its pleasures which marks the 
Rigveda, and which is reflected in the disapproval 
therein implied of the practice of satl, it is not 
snrjirising that no trace of the custom of religious 
suicide can be found in that text. Nor in the 
later Samhitds and the Brdhvianas is there any 
clear recognition of such a usage, unless we accept 
the suggestion of Hillebrandt® that the consecra- 
tion ceremony [dil^sa),* which is an essential pre* 
liminary to tne most important rites, is in reality 
a faded form of the older practice of suicide by 
fire. While it is true that the generation of heat 
in the man who undergoes the rite is an important 
feature of it, the purpose of this practice, as of 
the fasting which constitutes even a more essential 
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element of the ceremony, may much more naturally 
be deemed to be to produce the psycliological con- 
dition best suited for the performance of the 
sacrifice. There are, however, in the Brahmaiias 
two doctrines wliich undoubtedly pave the way 
for the approval of suicide fi-oni religious motives. 
In the first place, there is developed the conception 
that the proper sacrifice is that of a man’s self, 
and that other forms of oliering are substitutes;* 
in the second place, in the latest of tlie great 
Brdkmanas, the Satapatha,^ the closing act of 
both the purusamedha and the sarvamedha, the 
human and the universal sacrifices, is the giving 
away by the performer of the whole of his posses- 
sions, including in the latter case even the land, 
and his wandering into the forest, doubtless as a 
preliminary to an early death. The teaching of 
the Upanisnds, which emptied empirical life of 
all true reality, held out union with the infinite 
as the result of knowledge, and glorified the cessa- 
tion of existence, must have tended to the same 
result, but the logical conclusion of their thonglit 
is not expressed in any of the older Upaniptds, 
and it is only in such late works as the Jabala * 
and KanthaSruti* Vpanisads that it is expressly 
laid down that the sannydsin, who has acquired 
full insight, may enter upon the great journey, or 
choose death by voluntary starvation, by drowning, 
by fire, or by a hero’s fate. Earlier evidence (and 
better proof of usage) is afforded by notices in the 
Dharmasniras : in Vasistha * it is expressly stated 
that the world ot Brahman is obtained by entering 
the fire ; and in Apastamba,® in an interesting dis- 
cussion which ends with a defence of secular life 
and aims, it is admitted that in one view the ideal 
was for an ascetic first to live on fruits, roots, 
grass, and leaves only, then on those things alone 
which become spontaneously detached, then on 
water, then on air, and finally on ether alone. 
With the testimony of Vasi§tha accords the record 
of the death on a pyre erected by his own wish of 
Kalanos, an Indian follower and friend of Alexander, 
who fell ill at Pasargadas and decided on death, de- 
spite the opposition of the king, rather than alter 
his mode of life.’ 

2 . Buddhism and Jainism. — It is characteristic 
of the general sanity of Buddhism in its earliest , 
form that the Buddha appears to have disapproved j 
of suicide, as he disapproved of all excesses of 
ascetic fervour. But it would be surprising if the ^ 
influence both of Brahmanism and^ of Jainism had j 
not had its effect in making suicide reputable in 
certain communities. Not only is the duty of 
self-sacrifice deemed to excuse the_ action of the 
hodhisattva in committing suicide with the definite 
aim of being reborn as the fish whose flesh alone 
can save the people from disease, but self-destrac- 
tion appears to ne approved if undertaken with 
the desire of securing rebirth in such a condition 
as will permit entry into the Buddhist order.® _ 

While this attitude is exceptional in Buddhism, 
Jainism frankly recognizes and commends religious 
suicide. It is dealt with at length in the Ayara,^ 
the first Ahga, and its preliminaries are described 
in detail in the Aurapaclichalckhdna and the Smh- 
thdra, the second ana fourth of the Painnas in one 
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reckoning. But suicide is not permitted promtsen- 
onsly ; it is allowed to those ascetics who have ac- 
quired the highest degree of perfection, and it in 
essence consists of giving up begging, and lying 
down in a duly chosen place to await death by 
hunger and thirst. Frequent mention is made of 
death being thus brouglit about by a month’s 
abstinence {kdlamase) ; this fate is recorded of the 
Tirth.akaras Puisva and Aristanemi,' of the monk 
Khandaga,’ of the laj’man Ambada,® and of all 
those celebrated in the Uvasagadasdo. At this 
supreme moment of his career tlie ascetic must not 
long after rebirth in this world or as a god ; ha 
must not wish to live on or de.sire sensual pleasures, 
but equally he must not seek for death to come 
more swiftly. The final condition thus reached 
by the sage (samdhipatte) is one of complete 
mental and physical collapse. Practically identical 
with it appears to be the pannabhumi, the hast of 
the eight stages of man’s existence as taught by 
Goshla Mankhaliputta.‘ The popularity of the 
practice is attested throiigliout the whole history 
of Jainism: in 1172 thus died the great scholar 
and statesman Hemachandra, followed in a short 
time by his patron Kuniarapala ; ® in 1912 a monk 
at Ahmadabad, though in perfect healtli, starved 
himself to death by a fast of 41 daj’s ; and in the 
following year a nun at Rajkot, having previously 
weakened herself by austerities, died after two 
or three days’ fast. Suicide, however, is still not 
permitted to others th.an ascetics, and non-religious 
suicide is regarded with especial horror by the 
Jains, as they disapprove of all taking of life. 
The problem of reconciling these two views is 
solved as little by the Jains as by the Brolinmnical 
schools. 

3 . Hinduism, mediaeval and modem. — Hinduism 
stands firmly on the position reached in the 
DhamiasHtras, which permits relirfous suicide, 
while censuring ordinary forms of self-murder. 
Mann® expressly permits a Brahman, in circum- 
stances expl.ained (doubtless correctly) by bis com- 
mentators as disease or great misfortunes, to walk 
straight on in a north-easterly direction subsisting 
on water and air until his body sinks to rest, and 
declares that a Brahman who has got rid of_ his 
body by any of the means practised by ancient 
sages obtains the world of Brahman ; and Medh- 
atitbi interprets the methods in question as 
drowning oneself in a river, leaping from a height, 
burning, or starvation. The Mahuhliurata'' fully 
recognizes the wickedness of suicide ; nevertheless 
the prince Duryodhana himself resolves to die by 
starvation, and for this purpose, as the ceremony 
is a religious rite, dons old garments _ and holy 
grass, drinks water, and applies his mind to de- 
votion, though Ills purpose is eventually defeated.® 
An interesting tale,® which appears also in the 
Panchatantra,^'^ is tliat of the hunter for whom 
a pigeon roasts itself as a guest-ollering ; the 
wife of the bird declines to survive her hus- 
band, and the hunter, saddened by their sacri- 
fice, repents and himself ends his life hy_ fire. _ A 
new aspect of suicide appears in connexion with 
the development of the devotion paid to the 
sectarian deities which is characteristic of Hindu- 
ism, for suicide now means not so luuch absorption 
in an impersonal absolute as union witli a very 
personal deity. Tlie idea is reflected in the 
mythical account of the history of Mira Bal, tha 
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devotee of Kr§na in the time of Akhar, -who is burial for considerable periods.' But in its essence 
recorded^ to have disappeared into a fissure which the practice can hardly he traced to any origin 
showed itself for a moment in the image of her other than the efibrt to supply a rationale for the 
chosen divinity when she was_ paying homage to old and inhuman usage by which the aged head of 
him at Dvaraka. Similar considerations doubtless a family might he cast out to die, when he became 
prompted some of the comparatively rare suicides too old to rule or he of service to his kindred — a 
which took place during the yatras of Vignu as usage for which there is clear evidence in the 
Jaganniithaat Puri. Neither Chaitanya, to whose Jiiqvcda.^ In place of the violent removal of the 
teaching the fame of the shrine was largely due, elders there was substituted the doctrine that in 
nor any of his followers appears to have encouraged old age it was the duty and privilege of a man to 
or approved^ this form of worship ; no allusion is adopt a hermit’s life, unless he preferred to termin- 
made to it in the elaborate account of the car- ate of his oivn will an existence which had become 


procession by Kr§nadasa or by Abu-1 Fa?!. It is 
not impossible that the conception may have been 
borrowed from a Saiva sect, some fusion of the two 
cults having taken place at Puri, hut Chaitanya’s 
oira end was mysterious, and in his lifetime he 
had sought mystic union with the god in ecstatic 
trance, so that the occasional suicides of ardent 
devotees beneath the wheels of the car of Jagan- 
nStha can hardly he deemed unnatural or sur- 
prising.' 

The wide-spread nature of the custom, and its 
prevalence' both with and without Brabmanical 
sanction, are attested by H. T. Colebrooke from 
personal observation just at the opening of the 
19th century. In 1802 tlie legislature intervened 
to prevent the practice of suicide on the island of 
Sugar, at the mouth of the Ganges, where, in 
pursuance of vows, not only were children cast 
into the sea to bo devoured by sharks but grown- 
up persons voluntarily underwent the same fate. 
This practice was confined to the lower castes, as 
was also the custom by which men used annually 
to hurl themselves from a precipice in the moun- 
tains south of the Narmada, sacred to Kalbhairo, 
in fulfilment of vows undertaken at an earlier 
period. This rite was carried out by mountaineers ; 
great concourses gathered at the place on the new 
moon of Phfilguna, the_ day appointed for the 
ceremony, and it is significant of the passion for 
public recognition as part of the motive of such 
suicides that the man meditating this fate was 
wont to proclaim his intention publicly and, at- 
tended by a band of musicians, to promenade in 
the neighbouring towns collecting alms. On the 
other hand, not only did the practice of sail {q.v.) 
flourish under Brabmanical auspices, but the 
custom of suicide by droivning at the specially 
holy spot of the junction of the Jumna and the 
Ganges was approved, while the practice of lepers 
consenting to burial alive was promoted by the 
grant of obsequies which were othermse denied. 
The Saivas also allowed suicide by cutting the 
throat before the image of Bhavani in the temple 
of 'Vindhyavasini, near Mirzapur. Interference 
with these rites was gradual, but the final adop- 
tion of the principle of treating as a criminal 
offence participation in a ritual suicide has de- 
prived the act of much of its religious character, 
though it is of course impossible to prevent suicide 
on the part of those who regard such a fate as a 
logical outcome of the religious convictions which 
they hold. 

So far as religious suicide has been approved in 
India, it is significant that it has been in cases of 
men who have lived a full life and acquired a high 
measure of ascetic power, and that suicide in other 
cases has never been authorized and has instead 
been strongly condemned. There is obviously 
comparatively little essential distinction between 
the practice of austerities to a pitch which deprives 
the ascetic of all mental and physical activity, and 
the actual termination of life ; an intermediate 
stage is furnished by the cataleptic condition which 
the Yogi seeks to induce, and of which the most 
famous case is that of Haridas, who even survived 
I Bee art. Jagannatu 


burdensome. The essentially popular character of 
the practice is proved conclusively by the pertin- 
acity with which the Jains have maintained it 
from the earliest period, though the doctrine of 
the sanctity of life as adopted by them would 
otherwise have forbidden approval of the custom. 

liiTERATURK. — For the question of the difcfn see A. Hille- 
brandt, Vedisehe iltithologie, Breslau, 1891-1902, i. 482 f., 
Dettl\che LitUraturzeitung, xvi. [1895] 74 : H. Oldenberg, 
Dir Itrligim des Veda, Berlin, 1894, p. S98f., ZDilG xlii. 
(1895] 170 : A. B. Keith, tr. of Tailliriiia Saithitd, Cambridce, 
Mass., 1914, p. cxivf. For Buddhism see L. de la Vallde 
Poussin, Bouddhisme : Opinions sur I'Aistoire de la dogmalique, 
Paris, 1909, p. 326 ff. The Jain views are given and explained 
by H. Jacobi, Qaina Sutras, pt. i. ISBE xxii.], Oxford, 1884, 
p. OS ff ., pt. ii. ISBB xlv.], do. 1895, p. 24 ; A. F. R. Hoernle, 
m his ed. of the Vvasagadasdo, Calcutta, 1890; Lewis Rice, 
Inscriptions at iSracapo Belgoja, Bangalore, 1889, p. 16 fl. ; 
A. K. Forbes, Jtds Mali, London, 1856, U. 831B. ; Margaret 
Sinclair Stevenson, The Heart of Jainism, Oxford, 1915. For 
Hinduism generally see A. Barth, The Religions of India, Eng. 
tr., London, 1882 ; H. H. Wilson, Essays and Lectures on the 
Religion of the Hindus, do. 1862, vol. i. ; E. W. Hopkins, The 
Religions of India, do. 1896, Epic Mythology (=<}IAPM\. 16), 
Strassburg, 1916; J. S. Speyer, Die indische Theosophie, 
Leipzig, 1914. The facts ns to the yStrS of Jngnnnathn are 
examined in detail by W. W. Hunter, Orissa, London, 1872, i. 
182 ff., 806 fl.. The Indian Empire^, do. [1893], p. 276 ff. The 
observations of H. T. Colebrooke are given in a paper quoted 
by T. E. Colebrooke, The Life of H. T. Colebroolce, London, 
1878, p. 178 ff. A. BEBEIEDALE KEITH. 


SUICIDE (Japanese). — Japan is known as a 
country in which an unusually large number of 
people commit suicide. According to the latest 
statistics, compiled by the Bureau of Statistics of 
the Japanese Government, the number of deaths by 
suicide in the ten years preceding 1916 was as 
follows : 



Population.* 

Number of 
Deaths. 

Deaths 

by 

Suicide. 

Number 

of 

Suicides 
per One 
Million 
Inhabit- 
ants. 

47,678,890 

1,004,661 

9,413 

197 

48,104,761 

956,266 

8,906 1 

184 

48,819,630 

1,016,798 

9,180 

188 

49,688,804 

1,029,447 

9,696 

193 

60,264,471 

1,091,264 

10,553 

210 

60,984,844 

1,064,234 

10,773 

213 

61,763,934 

1,043,906 

10,763 

207 

62,622,763 

1,037,016 

11,128 

212 

63,862,802 

1,027,267 

11,942 

228 

54,142,441 

1 

1,101,816 

12,705 

234 


The same returns give the number of deaths by 
suicide according to sex and age,as shown on Table 1. 

According to the methods employed, the number 
of deaths is as shoivn on Table 2. 


Some of the principal causes of suicide are shown 
on Table 3. 


Among the methods of suicide used by Japanese 
the following three are unique and worthy of 
description : 

(1) jSaraMri (‘belly-cutting’), more commonly 


1 R. Garbe, Sdthkhya und Toga (=GIJP iii. 4), Strassburg, 
1896, p. 47. 

3 Viii. U. 2 ; H. Zimmer, AUindisehes Leben, Berlin, 1879, 
p. 328; cf. A. A. Macdonell and A. B. Eeltb, Fsdie Index, 
London, 1912, f. 395. 

3 Populations in Korea, Formosa, and Baghalien are not 
included. 
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SUICIDE (Japanese) 


Table 1. 


Ago. 

Sex. 

Tear. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

1903. 

1909. 

1010. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

1-16 - . 

I Hale 

82 

84 

83 

79 

135 

131 

135 

IDS 

122 

141 


\ Female 

108 

64 

90 

SO 

103 

116 

116 

91 

111 

100 

16-20 . . 

j Male 

201 

244 

258 

309 

299 

316 

345 

379 

34 i 

8SS 


t Female 

S83 

SSI 

373 

440 

409 

405 

309 

S5fl 

449 

413 

20-30 . . 

j Male 

1105 

1277 

1318 

1494 1 

1568 

1527 

1597 

1CS3 

1707 

1855 


1 Female 

029 

071 

1019 

1016 

1069 

1021 

1058 

1102 

1213 

1231 

30-40 . . 

/ ifale 

825 

785 

BOO 

894 

965 

1019 

1022 

1016 

1131 

1214 


1 Female 

480 

461 

BIB 

504 

673 

543 

687 

600 

680 

Gil 

40-50 . . 

/ Male 

903 

774 

773 

821 

918 

881 

834 

801 

993 

1049 


l Female 

402 

865 

406 

398 

388 

418 

40S 

485 

470 

479 

Over 60 

j Male 

2607 

2252 

2122 

2296 

2608 

2760 

2569 

2657 

' 2913 

3210 


1 Female 

1S79 

1241 

1308 

1261 

1383 

I42S 

1421 

1452 

1692 

1724 

Unknown , 

j Male 

9 

6 

6 

4 

04 

171 

209 

212 

200 

221 


1 Female 


1 

1 


41 

42 

63 

67 

37 

89 


Table 2, 


Method. 

Bex. 

Year. 

1906. 

1900. 

1907. 

1008. 

1009. 

1910. 

1011. 

1012, 

1913. 

1914. 

Hanging . 

Drowning . 

Bbab-cut . 

Tire-arms . 

Poison , 

Bailway . 

Otherwise . 


Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

rMale 

Female 

filale 

Female 

fMale 

Female 

fMale 

1 Female 

fMale 

[.Female 

8693 

1691 

1148 

1686 

186 

95 

117 

8 

124 

68 

664 

244 

3337 

1610 

084 

1610 

193 

87 

127 

IS 

137 

68 

644 

290 

3206 

1678 

921 

1636 

£01 

112 

121 

9 

170 

103 

769 

879 

8427 

1617 

1087 

1674 

239 

108 

143 

12 

171 

112 

830 

880 

. 

3801 

1037 

1183 

1698 

265 

117 

160 

16 

223 

107 

698 

294 

207 

08 

3909 

1616 

1247 

1693 

243 

118 

158 

12 

260 

187 

804 

807 

IDO 

89 

3666 

1678 

1222 

1746 

269 

80 

132 

8 

349 

186 

821 

343 

252 

96 


4123 

1701 

1318 

1810 

825 

127 

140 

13 

847 

190 

1017 

465 

202 

65 

4376 

1814 

1616 

1927 

343 

126 

144 

10 

S76 

220 

1105 

430 

210 

88 

Total . . 


fMale 

.Female 

6732 

3631 

6422 

3484 

6468 

3712 

6897 

3703 

m 

6811 

3972 

6711 

4042 

6916 

4218 

7481 

4401 

8078 

4027 


Table 3. 


Cause. 

Tear. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

1008, 

1009. 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1013. 

1014. 

Mental disease • 



4663 

4312 

4298 

4174 

8784 

8622 

8421 

3358 

3276 

3463 

Physical pain . 



1676 

1614 

1040 

1835 

2109 

2165 

2140 

2224 

2460 

2069 

Poverty • • 



1192 

984 

1005 

1017 

891 

824 

771 

837 

897 

876 

Jealousy . • 



340 

373 

428 

486 

327 

257 

264 

234 

232 

235 

Kemorse . « 



274 

271 

226 

232 

230 

165 

156 

173 

167 

193 

Family trouble . 



248 

278 

334 

830 

227 

251 

248 

268 

821 

882 

Fear of punishment 



80 

64 

102 

91 

167 

185 

195 

213 

219 

214 

Anxiety 



42 

66 

68 

65 

103 

229 

238 

210 

232 

199 

Business failure . 



162 

116 

128 

130 

177 

187 

184 

189 

262 

304 

Dissipation . 



61 

81 

86 

95 

203 

147 

184 

216 

185 

197 


sailed seppuku, was, until the promulgatiop of the 
new criminal code in 1873, a method oi punishment 
frequently required of offenders from the nobility 
ana the military class. The laws of the Tang 
period in China, which for several hundred years 
had been the model of the Japanese legal system, 
recognized three forms of capital punishment : be- 
heading, strangulation, and self-execution. ■ The 
last was allowed to offenders of rank, that they 
might escape the shame of public death at the 
hands of others. The criminal laws of Japan 
allowed self-execution to members of the royal 
family and to others above the fifth court-rank, 
except in case of high treason. HaraJdri dates 
from the Taira and Minamoto period in the 12th 
cent, and was widely practised during the Sengoku 


period of internal strife. During the Tokugawa 
period the practice developed into a complicated 
system with much etiquette and formality. 

•It wns not mere suicide. It was an Institution, leijal and 
ceremonial, Invented in the middle a^es, by which warriore 
could expiate their crimes, apologize for error, escape from 
disgrace, redeem their friends or prove their sincerity.' • 

The most notable historical case of haraldri is 
that of the 47 Ronin, in 1703. The daimyo Asano 
had been obliged to commit harakiri to atone for 
an unjustifiable attack upon Kira, a nobleman in 
the Shogun’s palace. A band of devoted followers, 
after long effort, avenged their master by n.«sa.ssin- 
ating Kira. They pave themselve.s up to justice 
and, under sentence, committed harakiri at the 
1 T. Harnda, Faith of Japan, New Tork, 1914, p. 129, 
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homes of the daimyos to whom, in groups, they 
had been entrusted. Tlieir bodies were buried 
with respect at a Buddhist temple in Tokyo ; and 
to this day many admirers of their chivalrous 
loyalty pay homage at their tomb. 

For the purpose of harakiri a site was usually 
selected in some garden facing a residence, sheltered 
at tlie back and sides by curtains of white cotton. 
Within the curtained enclosure were placed two 
mats covered with a mattress of light blue. The 
condemned seated himself upon the mattress in the 
presence of superintending witnesses, ^yith a kins- 
man or special friend to act as an assistant. He 
was clothed in special garments, and, after certain 
formal ceremonies, was handed a short sword W’ith 
which to make tlie horizontal out through the 
abdomen. The cut having been made, it was the 
duty of the assistant to behead the sufferer, that 
the agony of death might be short. 

Though harakiri is no longer recognized as a 
form of public execution, the method is still not 
uncommon among those who seek to avoid the 
humiliation of public condemnation and punish- 
ment or the supposed disgrace of capture by the 
forces of an enemy in battle. 

(2) Shinju or aitaishi (‘dying between two 
parties ’) is the death together of unhappy lovers 
who seek escape from the difficulties of their earthly 
lot and entrance upon a happier life in the next 
world. For the accomplishment of shinju drowning 
has been the most frequent method, the lovers 
often tying themselves together with a strong rope. 
So common was this form of suicide among the 
lower classes during the Tokugawa period that in 
1723 the Shogunate issued special regulations for- 
bidding it, refusing formal burial to the bodies, 
and condemning to shame or exile any one who 
might survive tlie attempt. At present shinju is 
of freqneht occurrence ; and in recent years other 
forms of death, such as poison or mutilation 
beneath trains, have been employed. 

(3) Junshi is suicide upon the death of one’s lord 
or master with the idea of following him into the 
next world. In ancient times this was an act of 
loyalty required by custom, until the emperor 
Suinin (29 B.C.-A.D. 70) ordered the substitution of 
clay images for the bodies of attendants and 
favourite animals. Junshi was revived during 
the feudal period, not as a req^uirement, but os a 
voluntary custom whereby loyal followers, through 
harakiri, expressed their devotion to their masters. 
The drowning of almost the entire Taira clan in 
the western sea at the downfall of that clan and 

junshi of hundreds of the family of Hojo Taka- 
toki at the end of his career are among the most 
striking manifestations of this junshi spirit. The 
custom was forbidden by the Shogunate in 1744, 
and, before the opening of the Meiji era, had 
become uncommon ; but solitary cases have occurred 
from time to time. Of these the most startling in 
recent times was the death by harakiri of General 
■Nogi’and his wife, at the time of the funeral of the 
emperor Meiji, in Sept. 1912. 

LmRiTORB . — Encyclopaedia Japonica, vol. vl., s.c. ' Seppuku 
(in Japanese), Tokj-o, 1914; B. H. Chamberlain, Things 
Japanese*, London, 1902; Annual Report of Statistics of the 
Japanese Imperial Government (in Jyjaneae), Tokyo, 1917. 

Tasuku Harada. 

SUICIDE (Jewish). — Only a very few cases of 
suicide are recorded in the OT. The ancient 
Hebrews were, on the whole, a naive people, 
joyously fond of life, and not given to tampering 
with the natural instinct of self-preservation. Nor 
are all of the few instances recorded on the 
ordinary level of suicidal occurrences. The case 
of Ahitnophel (2 S 17“) is the only one which, in the 
modern mind at any rate, excites loathing and 
reprobation. The suicide of Zimri (1 K 16’“) and 


of Abimelech (killed at his own request by his 
armour-bearer [Jg 9“^)) only leaves us cold ; whilst, 
on the other hand, the death of Samson (Jg 16“®®’-) 
and of Saul and his armour-bearer (1 a 31^'-) 
inspire us with a sense of awe and a certain kind 
of admiration rather than any other feeling. 

But, when later the people of the Dispersion 
became more and more affected by some of the evil 
influences around them, and the difficulties and 
perplexities of existence kept on increasing, a 
much less wholesome attitude towards life made 
itself perceptible. And, as cases of suicide became 
more frequent, it was at last found necessary to 
give a name to the evil. A suicide was thus, in 
exact legal terminology, described as ‘one who 
purposely destroys himself,’ ’ In accordance with 
a general Babbinic principle of legislation, an 
effort was, moreover, made to find support in the 
Scriptures for the new ideas and enactments which 
the practice of suicide brought in its train. In 
Midrash Eabhah, 34, the prohibition of suicide is 
thus derived from the wording of Gn 9®, the little 
word riK in asm ns qm (‘and surely your blood’) 
being taken to include self-destruction. Dt 4* 
(‘ Only take heed to thyself, and keep thy soul 
diligently’) has been considered capable of a 
similar interpretation, and some® would even 
include suicide in ‘ Thou shalt not kill,’ contained 
in the Ten Commandments. An indignantly re- 
jected suggestion to commit suicide rather than 
suffer is also by some discovered in Job 2®'’° (cf. 
7’'). 

Considering some confusion of ideas which the 
elaborate treatment of the subject by J, Ham- 
burger® may produce in the reader’s mind, it seems 
necessary to state that the Rabbinic, like the 
Christian and general, conception of the act 
entirely excludes submission to a death of martyr- 
dom from even the category of condoned or per- 
missible suicide, so long as the victims do not, 
xinder the stress of fear or suffering, lay violent 
hands on themselves (or, by mutual consent, on 
one another). 

The diflcronCB between nn act of self-deetruction during 
martyrdom and martyrdom pure and simple is illustrated by the 
etrikmg case of Bananiah 6. Ttradyon, who, whilst suffering 
the pangs of death by fire during the Hadrianie persecutions, 5 
reported to have replied to his disciples’ sugge.stion that he 
should open his mouth, so that the fire should enter it and oon- 
sume him more quickly. In these words : * It is right that he 
who has given life should take it away, but let not a man 
destroy himself’ (though, on the other hand, he allowed the 
executioner to heap up the flames and otherwise hasten his 
ena).4 

We must, therefore, limit ourselves to cases in 
which the act of death is, in the literal sense of the 
term, self-inflicted, though a division into diflerent 
categories is at the same time necessary. Con- 
cerning suicide induced by the martyr spirit of 

atriotism we find instructive information in 

osephus, where both sides of the argument are 
forcibly stated from the points of view of warriors, 
philosophers, and men of the world. 

In tfae speeches addressed to the JeNvish {garrison of Masada ^ 
their commandant Eleazar lays special stress on their resolre, 
made long ago. ‘ never to be servants to the Romans, nor to any 
other than God himself/ and then exhorts them to receive their 
punishment for their past sins from none other than the Deity, 

* as executed by our own hands * ; and, on finding that his wor^ 
had not yet produced the desired effect, he adds, among other 
things, the further argument that death * affords our souls their 
liberty, and sends them by a removal into their own place of 
purity, where they are to be insensible to all sorts of misery,* 


* njnV VDsy ^aKDl^ (c.p., the beginning of SimdJxoth, IL). 
The terms nK pJinn (*one who strangles himself*) and 

lOsp nR mnn (* one hills hiniHelf ’) are also used. The act 
of suicide is represented by npnV IDSV 
3 See J. L. Saalschutz, bas mosaische Recht, Berlin, 184&>48, 
p. 560. 

3 ArL *Selbstmord,* in Bealencyclopddie^ Talmudic part. 
^T.B. ^AbdAah Zdrdht 18 a. 

5 BJ vn, viii, 6 f. 
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the final result being that 960 persons (t.e. the whole garrison. 
Including women and chiidren, with the exception of two 
women and five children) consented to die rather than yield 
themselves up to the Eomans. (The spirit of the not is, of 
course, the same as caused the self-destruction of Eazis, ns 
related in 2 JIac 1437-45 ; and with the occurrence at Masada 
may he fitly compared the typical medijeval instance of the 
death of a large number of Jews in York in the year 1190.) 

Josephus’s own attitude towards suicide, under 
similar conditions, is revealed in BJ ni. viii. 

In the speech which, after the fail of Jotapata, he addressed 
to the men who had taken refuge with him in a cave, he com- 
pares a suicide to a pilot ‘who, out of fear of a storm, should 
sink his ship of his own accord,’ reminds them that it is a 
wicked and perfidious act to cast out of one's body the soul 
which God had committed to it, and exhorts them not to 
endeavour, by an act of self-destruction, 'to run away from 
God, who is the best of all masters.' i 

A somewhat analogous, though much more piti- 
able, class is well represented by the case ® of 400 
captive boys and girls who, when they understood 
that they were being carried off for a life of shame, 
determined to end their lives by drowning. To 
quite another category belong a certain number of 
pereons who are reported to have committed 
suicide under the stress of acute remorse for 
certain acts of theirs.* A different case, again, is 
that of the executioner of ^‘inaniah b. 'Tgradyon, 
already referred to, who, on receiving from the 
dying martin: the promise of future bliss, is said to 
have destroyed himself in the flames in which the 
saint had died, in order to enter at once on his 
inheritance. Rabbinic leniency by way of accept- 
ing excuses for young suicides is shown in the 
cases of certain children who had destroyed them- 
selves because they lay under a threat of punish- 
ment from their respective fathers.* 

The judgment of a person who, in our oivn legal 
phraseology, has been proved e.felo dc se is, in the 
main, left to God (d'oc^),* though a person who 
recklessly endangers his life is subject to judicial 
chastisement (nnio nm).* With regard to the 
treatment of the body of a suicide, there is a 
mention in the speech of Josephus referred to of 
the custom which demanded that the remains 
should lie exposed till sunset. In SSmahoth, ii. 1,^ 
it is enacted that one should neither rend one’s 
garments for a suicide nor bare the shoulder or 
engage in any other formal mode of mourning. 
Care is taken, however, not to offend the feelings 
of the relatives of the dead. Those present at the 
funeral, therefore, form themselves in a row and 
recite the necessary order of service. The general 
rule, indeed, is that one does everything required 
^ respect for the living, but omits all the rest, 
'riiere has also been a rule of burying a suicide 
away from the regular line of graves, but this is 
not always observed.* 

It should be mentioned in conclusion that 
statistics comparing the prevalence of cases of 
suicide among modem Jews with those of other 
races and denominations are given in JE, s.v. 
‘Suicide.’ 


Literatpre. — T he literature has been indicated in the articie. 

G. Margoliogth. 

SUICIDE (Muhammadan).— There is no specific 
text of the Qur’an which forbids suicide, thougli it 
would seem that the texts which bear upon the 
taking of human life in general are suftciently 
clear as to their purpose to include any kind of 
wilful killing in private life. The follomng verses 
t The manner in which Josephus flnaliy escaped death, whilst 
all his companions save one laj- slain around him, will be found 
described in BJ in. viii. 7. 

2 Recorded in T.B. Giffin, 675. 

sSee, e.g., Genesit Babbdh, ch. 40; T.B. QtddusMn, 815; 
Kashi in the mention o( Beruriah (a doubtful case, however) In 
T.B. 'Abddah Zdrdh, 185. 

4 Sfi/ui^eth, ii. 4 f. , „ 

s Maimonides, ilishneh Torah, UUkhbth Rbflaji, ch. U. 

« /6. ch. xl , , 

7 Also embodied in, e.g., Tbrlh Dl oA, 5 S45. 

SSee Haniburper, end of art. ‘Sclbstmord,’ where references 
reUtinR to this point are given. 


will indicate the bearing of the Qur’an upon the 
subject : * 

‘ It is not for any soul to die, save by God's permission written 
down for an appointed time’ (iii. 139; the reference is to him 
who dies or is kiiled ’). • It is not for a believer to kill a 
believer save by mistake ’ Cw. 93). • And whoso kills a believer 
pu^sely, his reward is hell, to dwell therein for ave ; and God 
will be WToth vrith him, and curse him, and prepare for him a 
miphty woe* (iv. 05). ‘He respites them until a stated time; 
and when tneir time comes the 3 ’ cannot pub it off an hour, nor 
can they bring it on * (xvi, 63), 

The attitude of Muliamniad has no doubt been 
correctly interpreted by JiadWis which Bukhari 
accepts ns genuine : 

‘Whosoever shall kill himself shall suffer in the fire of hell,’ 
and ‘shall he excluded from heaven for ever.’ 2 

At the present time, and for many centuries 
past, there has been unanimity of opinion through- 
out Islam that suicide is a violation of a divine 
command contained in the Qur’an and the Sunnah 
of the Prophet. A tradition relates that Muham- 
mad refused to bnry a suicide, and bis example 
has established a law to that effect in Islam. In 
spite of the law, however, it is customary to accord 
the funeral rites in such cases. 

It is difficult to obtain statistics covering suicide 
in Muhammadan countries, but all authorities 
who treat of suicide in an exhaustive way agree 
that in those countries the practice is almost 
unknown. It is clear from the statistics presented 
in scientific works on suicide that the physical 
environment of different peoples offers no adequate 
explanation ol the varying ratio of suicides among 
them, while difference of religions belief as between 
groups always results in a varying proportion of 
suicides. The regions of Islilm show few suicides 
precisely because of the nature of the Muslim’s 
belief in God and the future life. The right atti- 
tude for the Muslim is islSm, an acceptance of 
life’s events as settled by divine appointment, of 
death as fixed as to both time and manner, and of 
the hereafter as a pre-arranged order of retributive 
rewards and penalties distributed according to the 
individual’s attitude of acquiescence in the arrange- 
ment of life and destiny or of revolt against it. 
Suicide is an act of revolt against God, and the 
perpetrator of the act risks the wrath of God and 
the indescribable penalties of the Fire. What- 
ever else Islam may lack in the way of ethical 
influence, its sense of obligation to make accept- 
ance of Providence the cardinal factor in obedience 
to (3od has been an effective determinant of con- 
duct, and its doctrine of future retribution has 
been efficacious in strengthening this virtue of 
active resignation to the will of God. 

Literatpre. — M ost of the leading treatises on suicide contain 
a brief reference to the Muslim attitude on the subject. In 
none of these works is there any attempt really to cope with the 
question, the available materials not permitting ony well- 
founded conclusions ns to the extent and causes of the pheno- 
menon. The most useful general discussion is found ta IlGO v., 
S.V. ’Selbstmord.’ See also DI, >.v. ‘Suicide.’ 

AValter M. Patton. 

SUICIDE (Semitioand Egyptian). — ^Among the 
ancient Hamito-Semitic people.? the love of life 
was strong. They were (with the possible excep- 
tion of tlie Egyptians) still in the earlier and less 
reflective stages of civilization, and consequently 
showed little of that melancholy which leads to 
frequent suicide. 

I. Semitic. — ^Among the Semites not only was 
the love of life strong, but their primitive religion 
was a worship of tlie goddes-s of life. Most of their 
deities of later time were gods that were in some 
form closely associated with the idea that life was 
divine, "rheir general attitude^ towards life wm 
one of joyous interest in objective things. Their 
philosophical and reflective powers never attained 
any great degree of vigour. There are, accord- 
ingly, no cases of suicide on record except where 

J The translation is E. H. Palmer's, SBB vl. 

2 See DI, s.v, ‘Suicide/ 
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the deed was committed in order to avoid a form 
of death that was considered particularly dis- 
graceful. 

An early and clasalcal example ol this Is the suicide of King 
Saul of Israel (1 S 81'>). Israel’s armies had been defeated by the 
Philistines. Saul said to his armour-bearer ; ‘ Draw thy sword, 
and thrust me through therewith ; lest these uncircumcised 
come and thrust mo through, and abuse me.’ Naturally the 
armour-bearer was afraid to do this, so Saul fell upon his own 
sword and ended his life. Clearly the deed would not have 
been committed but for the desperate straits in which the king 
found himself. To him, as to many in all parts of the world, 
the foreigner was unclean. Philistine foreigners did not bear 
the sacred mark of circumcision ; they were doubly unclean. 
He took his own life in order to avoid dying by such unholy 
bands after having been tortured by them. 

A second case is that of Saul’s armour-bearer. When ho saw 
that his king had committed suicide, he followed the example 
of his master. His motive may have been in part the same as 
Saul’s ; it may have been in part despair at the death of his 
chief. At all events the armour-bearer, like Saul, took his own 
life only when a death which he regarded ns disgraceful was 
inevitable. 

Closely analogous to the suicide of Saul was the death of 
Abimeleoh, the eon of Gideon (Jg BM). Abimelech had made 
himself king of Shechem and a small territory about it; ho 
sought to enlarge his dominion by the conquest of Thebez, a 
city some miles to the north-cast of Shcchem. In attacking the 
dty he drew near to the wall, whence a woman threw a mill- 
stone on his head and broke his skull. He thereupon com- 
manded his armour-bearer to thrust him through, lest it should 
be said of him that a woman slew him, and the armour-bearer 
obeyed. Abimeleoh did not actually die by his own hand, but, 
since the death-wound was inflicted by his own command. It 
was practically suicide. 

A similar case in the Macenbsoan period is reported in 2 Mao 
14S7-M. A certain Razis, imprisoned In a tower In Jerusalem, 
which Nicanor was besieging, when he saw that resistance was 
useless, fell upon his sword. As the wound thus inflicted was 
not fatal, he threw himself from the tower. IVhen that did not 
kill him, he disembowelled himself. 

At least two instances are recorded among the 
Hebrews in which traitors committed suicide. 

Ahithophel. one of David's trusted advisers, betrayed his 
master and conspired with Absalom. 'When he saw that David 
had eluded the traitors and that civil war would follow, he 
hanged himself (2 S 17®). Similarly Judas Iscariot, the be- 
trayer of Jesus Christ, when he saw that, as a consequence of 
his deed, Jesus was arrested and condemned, went and hanged 
himself (Mt ‘27®). Possibly his effort to end his life in this 
manner failed, for another account (Ac 118) implies that he, like 
Razis, died from being disembowelled. 

Conscience, then as now, sometimes drove traitors 
to end their own lives. Both the reasons for suicide 
which can he traced in ancient Israel operated in 
the case of Shamash-shum-ukin, king or Babylon, 
668-648 B.C, 

He headed an extensive conspiracy against his brother and 
suzerain, Ashur-hani-pal, king of Assyria. IVhen Ashur-bani- 
pal, having defeated Shamash-shum-ukin’s army and the forces 
of his allies, besieged him, Shamash-shum-ukin, reduced to 
extremity, threw himself into a burning pit rather than fall into 
the hands of his brother.i His rebellion had exposed him, in 
case of capture, to the kind of barbarous torture inflicted by the 
Assyrians on rebels — a prospect that might well drive a man to 
the less painful death of a burning pit. Shamash-shum-ukin 
might, however, have faced this, os many another had done, 
had it not been for an accusing conscience. 

The cases cited sufficiently reveal the ancient 
Semitic attitude towards suicide. It was resorted 
to only in extreme cases. 

2 . Egyptian. — The attitude of the ancient 
Egyptians towards suicide was in general like that 
of the Semites, The love of life was strong in 
them, and their conception of the life beyond such 
that it presented to them deterrents of various 
kinds. The inscriptions present us with two 
sources of information on the subject, one prac- 
tical, the other theoretical. 

In the reign of Kamses nr. (1198-1167 B.O.) a 
conspiracy against the life of the king was formed 
in the hanm, in which a number of high officials 
were implicated. The king appointed a commission 
to investigate the matter and to try the criminals. 
From the records of this commission we learn that 
at least seventeen persons, who were found guilty, 
were left to themselves and permitted to take their 
own lives.® It was in a way compulsory suicide. 

lot KB 11. 191. 

s See J. H. Breasted, Ancient Record! of Kgypf,iv. IS 44t-4B4. 


Death by their own hands was, however, apparently 
regarded as less humiliating than death at the 
hands of an executioner. An eighteenth person, 
when found guilty, committed suicide, apparently 
to the regret of the commission.' It appears from 
this record that the punishment of high and for- 
merly trusted officials was probably accomplished 
by the ancient Egyptian government in this way. 
An interesting document written during the 
Middle Kin^om (2100-1800 B.O.), which has been 
entitled by Erman and Breasted ‘ The Dialogue of 
a Misanthrope with his Own Soul,’® indicates that, 
in the miUo of Egyptian feudal development, as 
the failure of old religious forms to satis^ increased 
and a sense of the injustices of life attained power, 
suicide was contemplated hy some as an escape 
from life’s ills. 

The beginning of the papyrus is lost, but from what remains 
it is clear that a certain man of gentle spirit (his name is lost) 
fell sick. He was forsaken by his friends ; even his brothers left 
him uncared for. Deserted by all, he was robbed by his neigh- 
bours. His former good deeds were forgotten. Although a 
wise man, when he would plead his own cause, he was thrust 
aside. His name, which should have been revered, was de- 
famed. He then determined to take his own life, but, os he 
stood on the brink of the grave, bis soul shrank back in horror 
and refused to accompany him. The dialogue then began. The 
soul’s first reason for not going with him was the fear that there 
would be no tomb to dwell in after death. This afforded the 
misanthrope an opportunity to expose to his soul the utter 
futility of all snch preparations. The soul had counselled death 
by burning, but had then shrunk from that, ns there would bo 
no surviving friend to stand by the bier and make the mortuary 
offerings. He urged his soul to undertake these duties itself, 
but then the soul refused death in any form, declaring that, 
even when the great built pyramids and endowed mortuary 
services, their tombs were in time neglected and permitted to 
fall into ruins, so that they were in no better case than the poor. 
Ills soul urged that it was good for men to ' follow the glad day 
and forget care.’ The misanthrope then proceeds to demon- 
strate that life, instead of being an opportunity for pleasure, is 
for more intolerable than death. ’The demonstration is em- 
bodied in four poems addressed to his soul. The first of these 
ictures the unjust abhorrence in which the speaker’s name was 
eld by the world. The second sets forth the corruption of 
society. The third, which speaks of death ai a glad release, 
justifies suicide. It runs aa follows:® 

' Death is before me to-day 
IDike] the recovery of a sick man. 

Dike going forth into a garden after sIokneM, 

Death is before me to-day 
Like the odour of myrrh. 

Like sitting under a sail on a windy day. 

Death is before me to-day 
Like the odour of lotus flowers. 

Like sitting on the shore of drunkenness. 

Death is before me to-day 
Like the course of a freshet. 

Like the return of a man from the war-galley to his house. 

Death is before me to-day 
Like the clearing of the sky. 

Like a man 'fowling therein toward’ that which he knew not. 

Death is before me to-day 
As a man longs to see his house 
■When he has spent years in captivity.’ 

The fourth poem contributes to the argument in favour of 
suicide by expressing the conviction that in the • beyond ’ that 
justice which is unattainable in this world will be experienced. 

‘ He who is yonder 

Shall seize (the culprit) as a living god, 

Inflicting punishment of wickedness on the doer of it. 

He who is yonder 

Shall stand in the celestial barque. 

Causing that the choicest of the offerings there be given to 
the temples. 

He who is yonder 

Shall be a wise man who has not been repelled. 

Praying to Re when he speaks.’ 4 

This document shows how world-weary Egyptians 
looked at suicide 4000 years ago. An interesting 
feature of the point of view is that it betrays no 

1 Ancient Records of Egypt, iv. 6 466. 

® For a more complete account of it see J. H. Breasted, 
Development of Religion and Thought in Ancient Egypt, pp, 
188-198. 

8 As translated by Breasted, p. 195. 

«jr6.p. 197. 
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consciousness that self-destruction is wrong. In 
this respect it is in striking contrast to the Talnmd. 
Rabbi tleazar saj's that (In 9’ means that ‘ I [God] 
will require your own blood from you’* — a clear 
recognition of the sinfulness of suicide. The 
Egyptian misanthrope, so far from betraying any 
buch consciousness, seems to hold that the fact 
that in the world beyond he can not only attain 
the justice that is denied him here, hut also assist 
in the establishment of justice, is a reason for 
hastening by his own hand his release from life’s 
intolerable conditions. 

tiiTBRATCRE. — K. Kohler, Jewish Theology, New York, 1018, 
p. 184 ; J. H. Breasted, Ancient Heeords oj Egypt, Chicago, 
190.5-07, iv. 217-221 ; A. Erman, Gespraeh eines Lehensmiidcn 
mit seiner Seele, in A BA IP, Berlin, 1896 ; J. H. Breasted, 
Development of Beligion ana Thought in Ancient Egypt, Eew 
York and London, 1912. GEORGE A. BARTON. 

SUKHARS.— See Rukhars. 

SUMATRA.— See JAVA, Bali, and Sumatra. 

SUMERO-AKKADIANS. — 1. The term.— 
The ethnic expre-ssion ‘Sumero-Akkadian ’ does 
not occur in the in.-criptions, but, as the compound 
Kengi-Ura, translated by the Semitic Sumer u 
Akkad, ‘Sumer and Akkad,’ is found, it is a per- 
fectly legitimate name for the mixed population 
which of old occupied the alluvial plain of the 
Tigris and the Euphrates, where they flowed into 
the Persian Gulf. 

2. Probable derivation of the names. — Many 
suggestions have been made as to the origin and 
meaning of Kengi (or Kingi)-Ura and Sumer u 
Akkad, but it must be adiiiitted that both these 
points are doubtful even now. 

J. D. Princes suggests that it may he a combination o( kin 
(long form of ki), • land,’ and gi, ‘reed,’ 'land of reeds ’being 
‘an afmropriate designation of Babylonia.’ In the lists, how- 
ever, Kengi or Kingi is rendered simply by nuttu, ‘country,’ 
and here stands for ‘the country' in the sense of ‘our native 
land.’ 3 This being the case, it is probable that the above 
forms are nasalized from kigu, the name of the flrst character, 
suggesting that kiki may have been the unweakened form. As 

Iwr 

to Ura, that is the pronundation given to the characters tmr, 
superimposed, when they are used tor Akkad, Tills group dso 
stands for the highlands of Armenia and of Palestine, and 
therefore Indicated a mountainous region.^ That the Akkadian 
Semites (not, as formerly supposed, the Sumerians) came from 
some highland district is quite possible, and that may be the 
meaning of £7ra, Akkad, however, is probably shortened 
from Agadl, one of the names of the old capital of the northern 
district of Babylonia. In On lO*® A ccad is named ns one of the 
cities of Nimrod’s kingdom, after Babel (Babylon), but Agadl 
seems to have come into prominence before the great capital 
dty. In addition to Kingi, Sumer Is also expressed by the 
characters Eme-kii M, which have, perhaps, to be pronounced 
Eme.lalf, ‘(the land of) the holy tongue (or language),’ meaning 
the Idiom used in the religious services of the B.abylonian 
temples, and esteemed ns sacred from pre-historic limes. The 
connexion of Sumer with the OT Shinar iShin’ar) is still un- 
certain. Su^estioiis will be found in BOB iv. 6031., that 
which makes It a changed form of Shingi-iTra, tor Kingi-l/ra, 
being the best. 

3 . The earthly paradise. — Tlie tract wherein lay 
firidu, ‘the good city,' and the land of Tihiinn,*’ 
winch traditionally enjoyed, in the beginning, the 
happines-s and the innocence of the golden age, 
seemingly always apjiealed to the imagination of 
the Bahyl'Miians as being at that time the most 
desirable uode on eartli. It was this, apparentlj’, 
which lei: to the designation of Adujn’s first 
dwelling-place as ‘a garden ea.stward, in Eden’ 
((5n 2®) — t.e. in the Sdinnu (Snnierian ediua) — 
which, however, seems not to occur as a place- 

1 Baha Qammn, 01b. 

5 Materials for a Sumerian Jjexicon, Leipzig, 1905-03, pt. 11, 

p. 200. 

STi'.ore is apparently another (variant) form for Kmgt, viz. 
but this mav be due to a pmi (see PSBA x\xv. [1013) 

tur 

4 l( however, /?«<»* stands for a reservoir or waterway, hur 
would indicate tlie waterbhed of the Tigris and the Euplirates— 
see 5 6 (i>). 

* See below, 5 6 (c). 


name except in the compound Sippar-edina (‘ Sippai 
of the eden ’) and in the river-name id edina, ‘ the 
river of Eden (or of the plain).’ Nevertheless, the 
idea always existed, and probably increased among 
the Babylonians, that their land was the site of 
tlie paradise of old time. This theoiw, moreover, 
is in a measure supported by the fact that^l, which 
often stands for Babylon or Babylonia, may be an 
abbreviation of JEridu, and Tin-dir, • the abode’ or 
‘ the grove of life,’ probably refers to the wonderful 
vine therein. Many things, m fact, support the theory 
advocated by Friedrich Delitzsch,* and treated of 
by scholars and theologians before and since.* 

4. Ethnic position. — As remarked above, it is 
probable that the Akkadians (the Semitic section 
of tlie inhabitants) came from some mountainous 
district, and it may have been originally an early 
stream from the west (the Amorite or Palestinian 
highlands) whicli preceded that of Hammurabi, 
who, having installed himself at Babj’lon, made 
that citj' the capital of the land. But both races 
were apparently, in their origin, mountaineers, as 
is suggested by the fact that the Sumerian word 
kurn is the common word for botli ‘mountain ’ and 
‘country.’ If de Lacouperie’s contention® (after- 
wards followed up by C. J. Ball *) is correct, tliat 

I Sumerian, both tongue and writing, is an early 
form of Chinese, then their Mongolian origin 
would seem to be proved. The likeness of certain 
Sumerian words to Turkisli suggests that they 
may have been a pre-historic race from the Ear 
East, of Turko-Mongolian origin. Traces of 
oblique eyes are to he found in the small head 
from Tel-Ioh (Lagai in S. Babylonia), given in de 
Sarzec ; * and another example is the bearded male 
head in relief.® Good grounds for tlie theory exist. 

5. Evidence of the Syllabary as to the probable 
original home of the Sumerians. — It was long 
ago noted that the absence of a special ideograph 
for ‘ river ’ implies that such a thing, in the ordinary 
acceptation of the word, did not exist in the country 
of their origin. This, in fact, seems to be true, as 
the compound ideographic group for ‘ river ’ show* 
the sign for ‘water’ (a) followed by a square 
representing a lake or reservoir with the character 
for ‘to run,' ‘to flow,’ within. The Sumerians 
may, therefore, have come from a mountainous 
region where lakes and ponds were common, and 
rivers were niountain-stTenms or torrents. The 
word kur, wliich stands for both ‘country’ and 
‘mountain,’ and seems to be a picture of three 
mountains, supporta this. On the other hand, the 
existence of a cJiaracter for ‘ date-palm, ’yiA’in-mor, 
‘the fruit-tree’ in a special sense, somewhat nega- 
tives this evidence. 

In the list of characters known oe ‘ Syllabary 6 ’ we gather 
from the first entry that the Sumerians thought of the heavens 
{ana) as the abode of the deiy (dingir). TJicy believed also In 
spirits (giditn, uluk, etc.), and made offerings {eioirse) to the 
gods. To all appearance they lived in houses (1), not tents, and 
those houses had doors (gii-gal) furnished with bolts and bars. 
The houses were situated in streets (sila), which formed cities 
(tint, dialectic eri). Their fields were more or less rectangular, 
and were protected, at least in Babylonia, by boundary-stones. 

It was apparently not until they had settled In their new home 
that their fields were called ‘ water-centres ' (n-iag). ’Dicy hai 
dogs, and the dogs were faithful but quarrelsome. They also 
possessed goats, sheep, oxen, and swine. They did not at first 
know the horse, the ass (onfu) being the common licast of 
burden. Naturally they knew of wool (eig), and it would temn 


1 TTo lag das Paradiest, Leipzig, 1881. 

7 See also PSBA xxxili. [1911) 101, xxxv. [1913] 164!. ; EzpT 
xxix. (1918) ISlff., 2SS: and cf. art. BtEsr, Aioos or tub 
(Semitic), vol. ii. p. fCM*’. , „ , , 

3. See ‘Balu Ionia and China,’ in Bahyloman and Oriental 
Itceord, i. |is^n-87) 113, ‘The Old Babylonian Characters and 
their Chinese I’crivates,' ib. ii. [I8S7-b8) 73 ; cf. also pp. 149 il.» 
184 a.. 221 if., 251 IT. 

4 Sec ‘The New Accsdiaii,’ in PSBA xil. (1890) five isipera, 
*Iffc-ogranis common to circadian and Chineae/ 
three papera. 

* Decourertes on Chaldle, Paris, 1884- 1912, pi. 26, do. L 

» Ib. pi. 21, no. 6. 
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that linen (I'at, Semlticizcd as itt'ttl) was one of the fabrics 
which they produced. They had pots (dui, hit) and dishes 
(ianStir), and used ovens (udun). Apparently the only simple 
Ideograph lor a metal was «nid«, ‘copper,’ silTer and gold 
being described as the ‘day-bright’ and the ‘reed-bright’ 
metals rcapeotivciy. It is supposed that the only Iron at first 
known — an-lar, ‘the hcaven-motal ’ — was meteoric. Tin was 
called nfppa or napga, and was probably originally pronounced 
anagga (Semiticized as anaku). They know of fire, and used 
braziers, and a modification of the character for ‘fire,’ cz- 
preesing the word ‘new’ foe), suggests the purification of the 
metals and the completion of pottery and the like by its means. 

6. Languages and literature. — (a) There has 
been much dill'erence of opinion as to tlie existence 
of the non-Semitic Sumerian language as dis- 
tinguislied from the Semitic Akkadian. Haldvy 
and Ins followers have even contended that it was 
merely an ‘nllography’ — an invention of the 
Semites for expressing their own language in 
another way. Such an expression as ‘ to pour out 
speech ’ (gu-de), however, for ‘ to call,’ ‘ announce,’ 
is probably too foreign to the Semitic mind to 
admit of such an idiom replacing the common 
Semitic na6il — so, also, ‘to set the breast’ (gah-ri) 
for * to resist.’ Sumerian, moreover, has an in. 
volved and more widelj’-ditlering grammatical 
construction. The com]>licatod sy.stcm of verbal 
incorporations, the ab.-.em-e of case-endings, the 
use of ‘ postpositions ’ insteml of prepositions, and 
other peculiarities, stamp Sumerian as being a 
language which Semites would be most unlikely 
to invent. Concerning its conne.xion with old 
Chinese,^ there seem to be many analogies with 
regard to both characters and words, but the 
theory has not been very generally accepted. 
Many admit, on the other hand, that Turkish 
contains a certain number of similar roots, such os 
mal {wal) and ol in olmak, ' to be ’ ; ara and yxiru 
in yurumek, ‘to go ’ ; du and de in demck, • to 
speak,’ etc. Turkish, however, with its longer 
history, has naturally developed many iiew forms, 
and the numerals difl'er, hut perhaps it is recogniz- 
able as a very late relative of Sumerian in its 
pronouns. 

(6) Akkadian is now accepted as the correct 
designation of the speech of tlie Semites of Baby- 
lonia, derived from ivliat was apparently the most 
ancient Semitic settlement in the tract, viz. the 
kingdom of Agndd. Akkad, as already remarked, 
was called by the Sumerians Ura,^ and the ideo- 

gr^h fciir, by which it is expressed, is suggested by 
J. D. Prince’ os referring to the two rivers_ which 
were regarded as ‘the life of the land,’ viz. the 
Tigris and the Euphrates. There is some un- 
certainty as to the division in which the Akkado- 
Assj-rian language should be placed, but it may, 
perhajiR, he regarded as the bridge connecting the 
Aramaic and the Canaanitish forms of Semitic 
speech. Its verbal conjugations belong^ to the 
former, whilst the consonantal system of its roots 
resembles that of the Semitic languages to which 
Hebrew belong.’!. In the use of the words, how- 
ever, Akkado -Assyrian struck out a line of its 
own. 

Thus ‘band' Is notW* (Hch., Arab., etc. l/od), but gdtu', 
‘man’ is not tsft, as in Hebrew, but dwllw, ‘servant’ is not 
’ebed or 'alid, but wardu, the comparatively rare abdu having 
been borrowed at an early date trom W. Semitic speech. On 
the other hand, the roots ol the words for ‘ God ’ (Uu) and 
•lord' (WIu) are the same as in the other Semitic tongues. The 
Heb. meiefc, ‘king,’ and sot, ‘prince,’ are represented in 
Semitic- Akkadian by tarru, ‘ king,’ and malku, ‘ petty king ’ 
respectively. ‘ House * (bitu) and ‘ street ’ (Bdqu) are from the 
same roots as in the other Semitic languages, but in Akkadian 
a temple was simply a ‘ house’ (6Ku), whilst the other Semitic 
languages used the word hikal, from Sum.-AkU. (h)(kallu, 
‘palace’— (kVpoia, ‘great house,’ in Sumerian. Similarly the 
Sumero-Akkailinn word tor ‘city’ was (lilt, but the Hebrews 
used the Sumerian dialectic Hr, which appears ns yeru (lor (ru 
or fint) in the name of Jerusalem. 

(c) Most of the Sumero-Akkadian legends and 

t See above, 54 .' 2 gee above, 5 3 . 

3 Pt. iii. p. 3f)2. 


mythical stories have been dealt with in the artt. 
Babylonians and Assyrians and Hkroes and 
Hero-gods (Babylonian). It is naturally difficult 
to distinguish the nationality of each legend, but 
most or all of them have a more or less Sumerian 
foundation. Among the distinctively Sumerian 
legends of Babylonia may be classed that of Aloms 
and bis five successors, as well as those of Alaparns 
or Adapa, Tammiiz, and Euedoresohus.* From 
their names it seems that the ancestors of the hero 
of the Flood were Sumerian, and the origin of the 
legend of tlje Flood itself is now proved to be so, 
notwithstanding that his names, Atra-hasis and 
Ut-napisti™, are Semitic. This is shown by the 
very noteworthy earlier version in the Pennsyl- 
vania University Museum,’ which is written in 
the Sumerian language, without any Akkadian 
rendering. 

In this text the mother-goddess (Nin-tu, Arura, and Z6r- 
panitu™ arc Boms of her names) speaks of certain people whom 
she had created. At that time — ^lon^, probably, before the Flood 
— five great cities existed, viz. Eridu, the paradise-city, pro- 
tected by the god Ea ; Dfir-KiS, ‘ the fortress of Ki5,‘ which pre- 
ceded Babylon ns toremost city of tlie land ; Laranohn, allotted to 
the god I’apil-lmrsag, who apparenll\ became ita patron ; Ziiuhir 
(Siiipar), wliicl) was j^iven to tjje snii-god, and became Hie great 
centre ol his worsliip ; and Snriippak, now Kari}, tlie Baby- 
lonian Noah's birthplace, allotted to the god Buruppak or 
Sukurru. It will be noted that in this list of primitive Baby- 
lonian (Sumero-Akkadian) cities there is no mention of ‘ Babel, 
and Erech, and Accad, and Calneh ' (On lOW). As in the case 
of the bilingual Creation-story.s in which Merodaoh and Aruru 
not only create, but also construct the cities wherein men are 
to dwell, it may be supposed that these deities were not only 
the guairiinns, but also the builders of the foundations of which 
they were now appointed patrons. A fracture of the tablet 
hero makes an unfortunate gap, and, when the inscription is 
again readable, we have, instead of the Creation, an old version 
of the Flood-story. The mother-goddess, here called Nin-tu 
(‘lady of reproduction’), like Mnb in the 11th tablet of the 
GilgameS-Iegend,'* bewails the destruction ol the people whom 
she liuil created, and the gods invoke the compound deity 
Ana-Enlila (‘ heaven and welkin ’) possibly to prevent the Flood 
from taking place. At this point Zi-Q-suddu (‘ the being [or 
soul) ol remote days*),® an anointing-priest of the god Ea, went 
through certain rites and ceremonies, apparently with the 
object ol saving mankind from the threatened destruction, but 
without effect. 

‘ All the powerful wind-storms as one rushed forth— a water- 
flood raged over the [hostile]. Alter the water-flood had raged 
over the land lor seven days and seven nights— after the mighty 
boat had been carried away by wind-storms over the swollen 
waters, Utu [the sun-godj came forth again, on heaven and 
earth shedding day. Zi-Q-suddu opened a window oi the 
miglity boat — the hero Utu maketh his light to shine within 
the mighty boat. Zi-Q-suddu, the king, prostrateth himself in 
the presence of Utu— the king sacrificeth an ox, slaughtereth a 
sheep.’ 0 

In the final column Zi-Q-suddu and his companions conjure 
Ana-Enlila, ' by the soul of heaven and the soul of eorth,' to be 
well disposed towards them. This favour was duly accorded, 
and the twofold divinity, os in the GiigameS Flood-story, con- 
ferred Immortality upon him. Afterwards, to make good the 
ravages ol the tempest, which had slain so many ol the human 
race, * the seed of mankind ’ was taken up, and made to live 
again in the land ol Tilmun,? the district at the head of the 
Persian Oulf, which at that time extended much farther inland 
than now. 

An analogous legend is that of Uttu (?) — prob- 
ably one of the strangest records of the Creation 
and the Flood in existence. It was found at 
Nippur (Nilier) and was first translated by Stephen 
Langdon.® 

1 SRE vi. 642 f. 

s See Arno Poehel’s Historical and Grammatical Texts in 
Publications of the Babylonian Section of the University 
iluscum, vol. iv. no. 1 (Philadelphia, 1914), p. 7 ff. ; T. Q. Pinches, 
in the Journal of the Transactions of the Fwforio Institute, 
London, 191B, pp. S07-312. 

SERE it. SI4«. 

4 Ib. Iv. B.'ila, var. ior Kne 10 ; ‘ (The goddess) Ua^ called out, 
making her voice resound.’ 

s The Sisythes (for Sisydes) of Lucian's de Dea Syria, 12 (see 
J. Garstang, The Syrian Goddess, London, 1918, p. 50). 

s The sacriflee seems to take place whilst the patriarch was 
still in the ark, and not after its imniites had come lorth. But 
perhaps two acts ol sacrifice were recorded. 

7 See ExpT xxix. 11918] 181. 

8 The Sumerian Epic of Paradise, the Flood, and the Fall 
of Han, Piuladelphia [1915] ; see notice by A. H. Sayce, ExpT 
xxvii. [1916] 88 ff.; also S. Langdon, t6. p. 165 ff., and Pinches 
in tlie Journal of the Transactions tf the Victoria Institute, 
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It begins 'with a description of Tilmun, the glorious and pure 
(or holy). There Enki (Ea) and his spouse (Oainkina) had their 
home, and on that account the original condition of Tilmun 
was that of the ■world during the traditional golden age of the 
Greeks. The people who lived in this happy land were not 
afflicted by sickness and old age, nor, apparently, did crime 
exist. This happy state of things, however, was seemingly not 
to last, lor Enki, the water-god, announced his intention to 
destroy the field (probably meaning the whole district) by 
means of a flood. This ■was to lost for nine periods of a month 
each, during which mankind would disappear like butter when 
it melts. There was one man, however, who ■was faithful to the 
deity, and lor him, according to Langdon’s translation, • Enki 
the king’ waited on a boat. The context seems to show that 
the great and pious personage whom the god thus favoured was 
Uttu, saved by the deity owing to his faithfulness. Alter the 
gap which occurs here Uttu seems to be engaged in gardening- 
work, he having become, like Noah, an agriculturist. 

Alter another gap certain plants, possibly cultivated by 
Uttu, are spoken of, and it is stated winch of them he (probably 
Uttu) might or might not eat. One of the forbidden plants 
Langdon regards as the cassia, but this is doubtful. The 
panUlel between this story and the Creation .storj’ in Genesis, 
where Adam is forbidden to eat of the tree of life and the tree 
of knowledge, is noteworthy, though what is attributed to the 
first man in the one is attributed to a prototj-pe of Noah in the 
other. But Uttu’s plants were not trees, and they apparently 
did not confer either life or wisdom. 


Among other Sumerian legends may be noted 
the story of Enlil and Ninlil, the older Bel and 
Beltis,* the legends of Merodaoh,® the legend of 
Tammuz, and prohahly that of Istar’s descent 
into Hades to seek him.* The myth of Ura or 
Nergal, the god of plague and deatli, Nergal and 
Eres-ki-gal,'‘ Enlil, Tispak, and theLabhu-serpent,® 
together with others* of which the names only 
are known, may he added. 

But besides the legends there are many historical 
documents, of -wduch the most noteworthy are the 
inscriptions of E-anna-tum [Sl&le des Vautours), 
En-anna-tum II. (cone), Uru-ka-gina (cones), Gudea 
(statues and cylinders), with numerous others.’ 
As the dynasty of Ur seems to have been 
Sumerian, it is probable that detailed histories of 
the kings existed, and a fragment of one dealing 
>vith Sur-Engur and his son Dungi is known. 
This is the period (2300 B.c.) when the transforma- 
tion of the Sumerian states into a Sumero- 
Akkadian collection of nations may be said to 
have taken place. 

There are also numerous temple-records and 
accounts, inventories, lists, a few letters and con- 
tracts, and chronological lists and mathematical 
tablets. The Sumerian lists of words are un- 
accompanied by Semitic - Akkadian renderings. 
These, as well as the lists of names (places and 
men), are generally classified. 

{d) From a religions point of view, the Akkadian 
legends are most valuable and interesting. It 
seems not improbable that the accounts of the 
Creation and the Flood first published by George 
Smith were Semitic compositions, though based 
upon Sumerian originals. This is implied by the 
fact that most of the names, especially those of 
deities (Anu, the heaven-god, Enlil, the older B61, 
Ea and Damkina, the god and goddess of the 
waters, Merodach, the king of the gods, Ansar and 
Kisar, the host of heaven and the host of earth, 
etc.),® are Sumerian, though Tiamat (Tiawath), 
the dragon of chaos, Kingu, her spouse, and 
Mummu, their son, seem to be Semitic- Akkadian. 
How Sumerian dominated in the religion of the 
Sumero-Akkadians may be realized when it is 
remembered that Sumerian names in their pan- 
theon exceeded enormously those of Semitic origin 
— Samas, the sun, B61 and B§ltu (Beltis), which 


1915, p. S12 1. Instead of Uttu (7), the name was at first read as 
Tbctiic (7), which is a transcription of the two characters by 
which it is expressed. 

1 EB E vi. G141> ; also JRAS, 1019, pp. 185 ff., 676 B. (numerous 
additions by Langdon). 

s lb. p. 641 f. * -ti. P- 645». 

4/6. * n. P- ® P- 644‘>. 

7 See F. Thureau-Dangin, InscripHons de Sumer et d’Akkad, 


Parie, 1005. 

8 See art. SABAOin. 


generally stand for Merodach and his spouse, 
Nabft, the teacher, and his spouse, Tasmfitn™, 
‘she who hears,’ Addu (Assyr. Adad) or Rammann 
(Hadad or Rimmon), and certain other descriptive 
divine names which possibly came into existence 
: only after the Sumerian cult had conquered. 
Everything tends to show that the Sumerian 
I element of the population preponderated in re- 
ligious matters, as in the literature and the art of 
I the Sumero-Akkadians. 

I 7 . Social life.— Sumerian influence in the land 
of the Sumero-Akkadians was, in fact, evident in 
I every phase of their life. 

The system of government was by a ‘great man’ (ft/ffoOor 
‘king’ (Sem. larru), who had under him various officers, and 
I was represented in the more important civic centres by a 
■ • head-man ’ (ig-sag, Sem. USaktt, • he who is head ’)^riceroy or 
mayor. To lighten the work of the supreme ruler, the tablets 
indicate that he had numerous -servants,’ or royal or vice-regal 
secretaries, whose cylinder-seals appear (generally beautifully- 
engraved specimens of intaglio art) on the documents written 
or drawn up on the king’s or the iSiaku’s behalf. During the 
time of the dynasty of Babylon the tisatu had sunk to the 
position of administrative officer— probably something like a 
mayor. 

Other officials were the superintendent (nt(6and<t), often, 
apparently, the king’s treasurer and palace-steward, and the 
business-agent (damgar), who acted sometimes ns superintend- 
ent of the women’s house or harim. Naturally, there were 
business-agents of various kinds, and belonging to the same 
class were apparently the messengers and ministers, political 
and other. These two classes of officials had to do with the 
tran^ort of ‘drink, food, and oil,' and apparently act^ as 
political ministers. The number of documents referring to the 
transmission of goods, etc., suggests the existence of something 
analogous to posts as early as 2S00 years B.c. Passing over the 
nimgir, ‘ director ’ or ‘ governor,’ of whom there were several 
grades, and the gtt-6u-du, ’grain-measurer’ (Lau) or ’cup- 
bearer ’ (Zimmem), we have the sag-nanga, ‘ district-chief,’ the 
nimgir-abzu, director of reservoirs, springs, or watercourses, 
the mmre, distributors of rations,- etc. Among the humbler 
civil servants were the carriers, labourers, gardeners, scribes, 
barbers— tonsure-cutters of the religious orders and apparently 
also hair-dressers (Sum. fni, Akkadian gallubu}—a few of them 
being women. Connected with the royal and temple domains 
were also smiths, shoemakers, carpenters, tailors or cloth- 
workers, goat-herdsmen, shepherds, ass-herdsmen, boatmen, 
gate-keepers, and various others. 

Though it may be held that these details are of 
but little importance, they all tend to show how 
highly organized were the Sumero-Akkadians at 
an exceedingly early date, and the social and 
industrial system which they had initiated natu- 
rally formed the foundation of those of the 
Babylonians and the Assyrians later on. One list 
of late date (perhaps a copy of an earlier one) from 
Nineveh contained, when complete, about 190 
official titles or designations, some of them ethnic, 
like ‘ the Itu’ite,’ ‘ the Assyrian secretary,’ ‘ the 
Aramsean secretary,’ etc. Priests and temple 
officials, judges and law-court officers, were also 
to be found with the Sumero-Akkadians, as with 
the Babylonians and Assyrians at all times. 

8 . Ethical character. — The numerous names of 
men compounded ■with those of deities show, in- 
dependently of the temple wor.ship and ceremonies, 
how religious the Sumero-Akkadians were. Each 
city had its favourite deity, and every man 
worshipped the form or aspect, shown by tlie 
appellation chosen, of the deity whom he regarded 
as bis or his family’s special protector. In addition 
to their religious tendencies, however, they ryere 
exceedingly superstitious, and fond of incantations 
and charms, of the efficacy of which they were 
never in doubt,’ Every disease or sickness was 
capable of being cured by these means, and in all 
probability other advantages which men are 
accustomed to seek could be attained by the same 
means. Among these may be classed the destruc- 
tion of one’s enemy by melting away his waxen 
effigy, the cutting ofiT of his life by the cutting of 
a string or thread sj'nihnlizing it, and the like. 
When seeking a sign, they generally appealed to 
the deities Samas and Hadad, who.=e rays and 
■wind, penetrating everywhere, revealed to them 
I Bee art. CnARMS Airo Avclits (Assj-ro- Babylonian). 
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everything that passed on the earth. They ^Yere 
therefore the gods of judgment and justice, and 
appeal was made to them that the sign or pro- 
nouncement asked for might be true. 

In the matter of morals the Sumero-Akkadians 
were probably not better than their neighbours, 
but there is one point which is worthy of note, viz. 
that in their literature, so far as we are acquainted 
with it (with the exception of the legend of 
Gilgames and one or two others), immoral or 
obscene passages are exceedingly rare, bloreover, 
it is in the same legend of Gilgames that the 
greatest hostility to the goddess Istar or Venus 
IS shown — hostility which Drought upon that hero 
all the misfortunes which afterwards befell him. 
Slavery seems to have been in full force among the 
Sumero-Akkadians, but there is no proof that 
slaves were ever ill-treated. Ruthlessness in war 
was also not one of their failings, as far as their 
records are preserved, and they were probably the 
superiors of the Assyrians at all times in that 
respect. As a nation, whother the states be 
taken individually or as a whole, there is no doubt 
that they had a high opinion of learning and the 
advantages to be gained therefrom. To all 
appearance it was a meritorious thing to know 
the mythology which, to them, occupied the place 
of Holy Scriptures, and to be acquainted with the 
history of their land, which enabled them to judge 
of the dealings of their gods with their rulers 
during their long existence as a nation. In like 
manner, a knowledge of the methods of legal pro- 
cedure enabled their scribes to employ themselves 
usefully by drawing up contracts 5 and those who 
made a specialty of such things could read the 
signs in the heavens and make loiown all kinds of 
omens, thus earning the gi'atitude of their fellow- 
citizens and their own living by the fees of those 
whom they served. Whatever their defects, their 
records exhibit them as worthy people, equal in 
social progress to all their contemporaries at the 
early age at which they flourished. 

9 . Early Sumerian dominion. — Wliether the 
Sumerians or the Akkadians entered^ Babylonia 
first is another uncertain point, but it ia_ to be 
noted that the earliest documents are in the 
Sumerian language, and the earliest records refer 
to Sumerian kings. Legends, ritual-texts, hymns, 
contracts, etc., and word-lists are all Sumerian at 
the earlier periods, and, when these documents 
came to be translated, the Sumerian text always 
preceded the Akkadian or Semitic. Their entry 
into the country must have taken place about 
5000 B.c. or earlier, but the Semitic-Akkadians 
probably became prominent only about 2500 B.C. 
The Semites, however, were certainly numerous 
in the country at an earlier date, and were 
steadily growing in power. Sargon of Agad6 or 
Akkad seems to have reigned about 2800 B.C. 
(Nabonidus’s date for this ruler is equivalent to 
3800 B.C.), and he was certainly not the first ruler 
of Semitic race. The presence of such Semitic- 
looking names as Qalumu™ and Zuqakip, ‘the 
scorpion,’ who reigned before the mythical 
Etanna,^ notivithstanding that we have to make 
allowance for the inordinate lengths of their reigns, 
probably takes back Semitic (Akkadian) dominion 
in Babylonia to a date which can hardly be later 
than 4000 B.C. In that case we may carry back 
Sumerian dominion to 4500 or 5000 B.C., and even 
8000 B.C. has been spoken of. 

10. Babylonia under Sumero-Akkadian rule. — 
(rt) The large states . — The number of states into 
which Babylonia was divided until the time of 
IJammurabi’s dynasty (c. 2000 B.C.) is uncertain, 
but it can hardly have been less than 40 or 60. 

1 See ExpT xxvll. 618». For the legend ol Etana see ERE, 
Tol. U. p. 816*, vol. vl. p. 644*. 


This, naturally, only shows that each state had 
its own ruler, and claimed independence from all 
its neighbours. As may be imagined, the total of 
these states varied at difierent times, owing to 
conquest of the strong by the weak and to the 
gradual absorption of their smaller neighbours 
by _ the larger or more predominant centres of 
civilization. The name of each little state was 
generally that of its capital, and it is thus that we 
have the kingdoms of Agadd or Akkad, Kis, Unug 
or Erecli, Uriwa or Ur, Isin, Mum, Larsa, Lagas, 
Ka-dingira or Babjdon, Nipri or Nippur, and 
many others. Apjiarently after the Kassite 
conqnest of about 1700 B.C. Babylonia was called 
Kar-Dunias, ‘ the district of the lord of the world,’ 
but the older name of Akkad, derived from the 
state of which Sargon the Babylonian was the 
ruler about 2800 B.C., clung to it even in the time 
of Assur-bani-ftpli, ‘ the great and noble Asnappar,’ 
about 650 B.C. The name of Chaldma seems to 
have been applied to it, and that by non- 
Babylonians, only after the time of the Chaldsean 
dynasty to which Merodach-baladan belonged. 
As has been remarked above (§ 4), the usual word 
for ‘ country ’ was hiir, but another bargely used is 
worthy of notice, viz. kalama, written with the 
character un, which generally stands for ‘ people.’ 
This identification of the land with its people 
implies a strong sense of nationality in the minds 
of the non-Semitic Sumerians, but was less pro- 
nounced in the minds of the Semitic-Babylonians 
after the time of Nebuchadrezzar. 

(6) The smaller j^oundations. — Though the 
capitals and larger cities (as understood in those 
days) were numerous, there were many smaller 
centres and settlements, sometimes founded by 
prominent agriculturists or traders, but in many 
cases they were religious foundations. Among 
the former may be mentioned the city of Idi-Uras 
{dl Idi-d VraS) and the ‘upper city of Elnanu’ 
{dl Elnana Sid) of tablet 23 01 the Relph collection,* 
where also we find Larsa and Pulukku {Larsa W, 
Ddr dl Pulukku *», ‘ the fortification of the city 
Pulukku ’) mentioned. No. 26 of the same collec- 
tion refers to the cities of men named Amat-ili, 
Sin-nflr-mftti“, etc., the ‘ Tavibu“-district ’ {kar 
iaribum), the ‘(god) Enki-district’ {kar^Enki), 
the ‘ new Broad-street district ’ (kar sila dagala-ge), 
etc. These ‘ districts ’ were apparently instituted 
for the reception of the temple revenues, paid in 
kind. 

ii. The Sumero-Akkadians’ view regarding 
their native land. — The idea gained by the study 
of the inscrijitions is that the people or Babylonia 
(and probably of Assyria also) looked upon their 
dwelling-place os a holy land. Every state, every 
foundation, had its deity, and visits to the holy 
places were meritorious acts.® First anAforemost, 
apparently, we have the paradise-city Eridu, the 
abode of the god Ea — the city whose ideograph 
was sometimes used, in later times, to express the 
land of Babylonia in general.® Next came the 
great capital, Bab-fli (Sum. Ka-dingira), ‘the 
gate of God ’ — probably a folk-etymology brought 
about by the name Babilam^ which was possibly 
(with Babalaiu) the true form. Near Babylon was 
Gudua (Cutha), the city of the god Nergal, and 
Dailem, the ancient Delmu, where Uras (one of 
the names of En-urta) had his seat. Other foun- 
dations were Muru, where the god Muru (Hadad or 
Eiminon) was worshipped, Qatan, the seat of the 
god Qatnu, and Losima, that of the god Lasiniu, 
the swift runner. These similar names of the 
cities and their patron-gods remind us of Assur, 
the old capital of Assyria, the centre of the 
worship of the national god Asshur, and Nineveh, 

1 PSBA ixix. [19171 901. 

8 See ERE, vol. x. p. 12. * See 1 3 . 
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imitated from the Babylonian Nina, the former 
the cit\' of the goddess Istar as the goddess of war, 
and the latter that of Nina, her Babylonian 
protot5’pe. Greatly favouring tlie gods, Babylonia 
was held to be greatly favoured by them — hence, 
perhaps, the reputation of the land as the district 
of the whilom Paradise (see § 3). 

Literatore. — L. W. KinET, /t Hint, of Sumer and Akicad, 
London, 1910, and the works mentioned at the end of the art. 
Babtlonians and Assyrians. See also artt. Crimes and 
Punishments (Assyro-Babylonian), Family (Assj’ro-Babylonlan), 
OoKsoiENCc (Babylonian), Death and Disposal of the Dead 
(Babylonian). T. G. PINCHES. 

SUMMUM BONUM,— Modern ethical philo- 
sophy has at various times sought its constitutive 
principle in the will of God, the law of duty, the 
problem of the origin of the moral sense, the ideas 
or ideals of perfection, personality, progress, and 
evolution. For ancient ethics the ultimate refer- 
ence was to the idea of good. 

1. Definitions and early ideas of the good. — In 
its broadest acceptation ‘good’ is simply the term 
of general approval which no developed language 
lacks. Etymology cannot help us to a closer 
definition, for the etymology of dyaflis is not known 
and cannot be identical with that of bonus or of 
‘ good.’ The conjectural psychology of primitive 
man is of no avail, for it is uncertain, and in any 
case Homer was already far beyond that stage. 
It is obvious that primitive man did not draw our 
sharp distinction between moral good and other 
good or desirable things. There is abundant 
evidence in and out of Greek literature for the un- 
moral specification of good to courage in war, high 
birth, wealth, and other objects of approval or 
desire.* A unifying definition of good will always 
remain either a more or less plausible generaliza- 
tion from extant literature or an arbitrary de- 
duction from metaphysical first principles. The 
Platonic Euthyphro and Lysis ma}' serve as antici- 
patory illustrations of all such attempts, though 
the one nominally discusses holiness and the other 
the primal object of love or friendship (the iplXov), 
The Euthyphro leads to the tw/NWse of the problem 
debated by scholasticism : Does God love holiness 
(or the good) bec.ause it is holy, or is it holy 
because God loves iti’ The Lysis refers all 
particular loves to the primary love or end which 
seems to be the good.’ But what intelligible 
motive is there for loving the good save as a 
remedy against evil?* Near the end of the 
dialogue tlie difficulty is evaded by renaming 
the good, in anticipation of Stoic terminology, the 
oheXov, the ‘own,’ the ‘proper’ (or, as Emerson 
sometimes renders it, the ‘ friendly’), and by calling 
evil the ‘alien.’’ The association in the Lysis of 
the good with the end or purpose dominates all 
later discussions and is the basis of most modern 
definitions from Schopenhauer to Herbert Spencer 
and William James. It is of course not explicit in 
pre- philosophic literature. 

2. Homer. — In Homer we find the ethical mean- 
ing of good already existing side by side with its 
unmoral or half-moral use in the sense of brave or 
well-born. This has been and will be denied. But 
it is the only reasonable interpretation of such 
passages as Achilles’ saying : ‘ Every good_ and 
sensible man loves and cherishes his own bride.’’ 
The fact that Homer also speaks of a good meal, 
and of tho menial services which the worse sort 

1 See art. Theoosis. 

2 10 A. ’ t 

Liisis, 220 E ff. : of. T. Gomperz’s observation {Greek 
Thinkers, Enj;. tr., London and New York, 1001-12, il. 149) 
that ‘in nearli' all philosophies ot any vojpie the technical 
tenns denoting “ the supreme good ” were words of negative 
import.’ _ 

6 221 E; cf. also Sjmip. 205 E. „ , ^ .. . 

« II ii. 341 : of. ll Schmidt, Die Ethik der alien Gneehen, 
Berlin, 1^2, i. 2S9. 
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render to the good,* need not signify more than 
does our own language about a good dinner or 
the best citizens. The abstract use of the neuter 
ayaB 6 », ‘s. good thing,’ is also found in Homer and 
in Hesiod’s Thtogony? 

3. The pre-Socratics. — The philosophic discus- 
sion of the good begins with Socrates. But a few 
passages of the pre-Socratics might be regarded 
as anticipations. Several fragments of Heraclitus 
suggest the idea of the relativity of the good 
eloq^uently developed by the Platonic Protagoras.* 
And Aristotle says that Empedocles’ use of tho 
opposites love and hate is equivalent to tlie doctrine 
that good and evil are the causes of things.* Later 
philosophy found the beginnings of a classification 
or scale 01 goods in the famous scolium : 

‘ Health la the best when all is done. 

The gift of beauty is next in worth. 

The third is riches fairly won. 

To he young with comrades is the fourth.' 

It is with latent reference to that that Plato 
affirms u-ith emphasis that not even health takes 
precedence of the virtue or good of the soul.’ It 
may be the highest of popular or so-called goods. 
It is not the good. 

4. Socrates and Xenophon. — The Xenophontic 
Socrates identifies the good with the useful : ‘ If 
you ask me for a good that is good for nothing, I 
do not know it, nor have I any use for it.’* There 
is no proof that this is a genuine report of dis- 
tinctive Socratic teaching and no presumption that 
Xenophon had any ideas on the subject which he 
did not pick ui) from Plato. 

5. Plato. — Plato’s doctrine of the good has been 
obscured by the unnecessary mystery that has 
been made of its allegorical elaboration in the 
imagery of the sun, the divided line, and the cave 
in tlie Republic.’’ The essential meaning of this 
allegory is demonstrably quite simple. It is 
merely the postulate that ethical, political, or 
social science presupposes the conscious appre- 
hension of some co-ordinating purpose and final 
test of all endeavour.® In the lack of such a vision 
of the idea of good, the so-called statesman is only 
an empiric and a rhetorician. The statesmen of 
Plato’s reformed republic must possess this vision 
and this insight.® They can attain it only through 
the scientific and philosophic education which he 
prescribes*’ and the practical experience of affairs 
with which it must be supplemented.** Further 
than this Plato does not wish to define the idea 
of good*® except through the implications of the 
entire moral and social ideal embodied in the 
Republic and the Laws.’* 

Plato's is the earliest and most etteotlve presentation of these 
ideas. But so obvious a thought bos of course occurred to 
many other moralists. Locke 1 * uses it to prove that moral 
rules are not innate or self-evident, since their ‘truth . . . 
plainly depends upon some other antecedent . . . from which 
they must be deduced.’ liolTding n expresses it thus : ' Every 
ethical reasoning has validity only so far as the disputant* 
recognize a definite primordial value which determines all mor* 


I Od. xv. 324. 

* For tho further pre-philosophlc history of the word and it* 
synonj-ms see Schmidt, Ethik der alien Griechen, 1. 29011., and 
art. TnEOOKiB. In this matter, as in all study of Greek phllo- 
eophy, entire precision is attainable only by thinking in the 
Greek terms, if need be, transliterated. 

> Protag. 334 A ; cf. Heraclitus, frog. 62, 67, 61, in Ueradili 
religuia:, cd. Ingram Bywatcr, Oxford, 1877. 

4 Itel. 0S6 a 8. 

» Rep. 691 C, Lairs, 661 B, 728 D. 

6 Mein. in. viii. 3. 7 50 S A fT., 609 D IT., 614 ff. 

8 See Rep. 619 0 ; and P. Shorey, in Clasueal Philologg, Oot. 
1014, pp. 351, 306 : Jleno, 91 A, Eulhydnn. 291 B, 201 D E, 
Prolog. 318 E n-ith Rep. 42S B, Prolog. 3-29 D R., Gorg. 455 B 
with 504 D, 607 D, 503 D E with Lavs, 63,5 E. 

» Rep. 604 C. 634 D. 1’ Ib. 633 A. 

11 Ib. 619 B C, 639 E. *7 Ib. 606 D E. 

13 E.g„ the wketoh, or viToypad>g, of Rep. 604 D is tho system 
of the definition of the virtues given in bk. iv. . 

1* Essay eoneeming Hitman Understanding, blr. I. ch. ni. f 4 

is Pr^lems of Philosophy, Eng. tr.. New York, 1905, p. 165. 
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rpecial goods.’ In the words of O. Lowes Dickinson: l ‘ For we 
must live or die ; and if we are to choose to do either, we must do 
so by virtue of some assumption about the Good.’ Whether by 
accident or design, a witty page of G. K. Chesterton’s Ilerclics 2 
is an admiral)le statement of Plato's postulate that we must 
know tlie good before we can rightly know or do anything else. 
The conception pervades all Ruskin's preaolnng.s 

If these and countless other modern writers still 
find occasion to dwell upon this elementary truth, 
there is no presumption that it is too simple to 
constitute the underlying significance of Plato’s 
allegory. The dilliculty is in the prevailing quest 
for subtler or more mystical interpretations to 
obtain a hearing for the demonstration that this 
in fact was Plato’s essential meaning. It is then, 
as we shall see later, mere misapprehension when 
modem scholars identify the idea of ^ood wiU: 
God, confuse its plain ethical and political inter- 
pretation by the introduction of the metaphysical 
problems common to all Platonic ideas, or read 
into its ethical application in the Republic all the 
teleological developments of the Timmus. 

Apart from tliis misapprehension, Plato’sdoctrine 
of tlie good is his entire ethical and social philo- 
sophy as collected from the minor dialogues, from 
the discussion of utilitarian hedonism in the Pro- 
tagoras, Gorqias, and Laws, and from the closer 
psychological analysis of the same problem in the 
Philebus and the 9th book of the Republic, 683 B fl'. 
Throughout the minor dialogues tlie undefinable 
good is the test that all tentative definitions of the 
virtues or exaggerated claims of the sophists fail 
to pass. The phrasing of Republic, 505 Bf., is 
equivalent to a reference to these discussions. The 
virtue which we are trying to define, the ability of 
which you boast, must be a good, Socrates urges, 
and the interlocutor is unable to show that it is 
always and unconditionally good. The consist- 
ency and symmetry of this method point directly 
to the idea of good in the Republic ns the symbol 
of such an absolute good, and to the Platonic 
Mardians’ knowledge of it as distinguishing them 
from the politicians, the sophists, and their pert 
disciples whom Socrates puts to confusion. 

The other approach to the problem of the good 
is through the hedonistic utilitarian controversy. 
Is the good pleasure or is it something higher- 
virtue, knowledge, or communion with God?^ 
The Socrates of the Protagoras formulates the 
obvious hedonistic utilitarian argument in a way 
that leaves nothing for Epicurus and very little 
for Bentham and Mill to add. The eloquent 
rejection of this point of view in the Gorgias and 
Phado is an inconsistency only for critics who 
fail to observe by wliat nice distinctions Plato’s 
affirmations are guarded or who refuse to interpret 
the apparent antinomy by the psychology of the 
Philebus and the conclusion of the wliole matter 
in the Laws.^ The measured preponderance of 
pleasure might arguably be the good if pleasure 
were really measurable and rightly measured® or 
if what the multitude call pleasures were really 
pleasant.’ Plato’s final feeling is aptly expressed 
m the words of Matthew Arnold : 

‘That joy and happiness are the magnets to which human 
life inevitabiy moves, let not the reader . . . confuse his mind 
hy doubting. The real objection is to low and false views of 
what constitutes happiness. Pleasure and utility are bad 
words to empioy because they have been so used as to suggest 
such views.’ 8 


1 The Meaning of Good, Qiasgow, 1901, Kew Tork, 1907, 
p. 189. 

• London, 1905, p. 83. 

• See in particular the preface to The Crown of Wild Olive, 
and in The Two Paths the passage beginning : * If you will tell 
me what you ultimately intend Bradford to be, perhaps I can 
tell you what Bradford can ultimately produce ' (iect. lii. § 87). 

< Itig}. 605 B, Phileb. passim, Thecet, 176. 

• 73S f. ; of. Classical Philology, Oct. 1914, p. 364. 

« Laws, 733, 734 A B. 

7 Cf. avevo-ro? in Rep. 676 A, and Arist. Eth. Nic. 1176 h 19 ; 
Rep. 686 A it., 683 B. 

• Sod and the Bible, popular ed.. New Tork, 1883, p. 14L 


Pinto did not object to the Greek equivalent of 
utility, but he did to i]5op-g, as Cicero did to 
volnptas. In Laws, 7.33 A, Plato substitutes 
xaipeip, but to make his meaning clear he, in a 
sentence which Epicurus might have written,’ 
allows ijSlioy.^ 

To return to the idea of good, the Socratic 
censure of Anaxagoras in Pha:do, 98, is sometimes 
misunderstood. What Plato plainly says is that 
a teleological explanation of the universe in terms 
of the good® would most completely satisfy his 
feeling. He is unable to find or to construct such 
an explanation® and so falls back upon a ditterent 
thing, the safe and second best method of the 
ideas — a kind of working logic which renounces 
both the speculative physical hypotheses of the 
pre-Socratics ® and the hope of a teleological 
interpretation.® In spite of this, interpreters 
persistently identify the doctrine of ideas with 
the method of teleological deduction from the 
good. The Timeeus does attempt such a deduction, 
but avowedly in the form of poetry and as a 
probable tale. There is nothing to justify the 
transference of this line of thought to the idea 
of good in the Republic. Amid the ‘demonic 
hyperboles ’ of the Republic passage, 609 G, there 
may be phrases that suggest the dependence of 
the physical universe on the idea of good and the 
subordination of all other ideas to this summum 
genus.’’ But the main emphasis and purpose of 
the passage is to stress the ethical and political 
significance of the idea of good as we have already 
met it in the minor dialogues. Plato does not 
say that all other ideas are included in the good 
as a logical summum genus, nor does he say that 
mathematics and the sciences are to be deduced 
from the idea of good. He says that, rightly 
studied, these disciplines will quicken the mind’s 
eye for the apprehension of all abstract truth and 
so ultimately for that of the idea of good.® In 
other words, the sociologist and the statesman 
must be prepared for their tasks by the severest 
scientific and philosophical education which the 
age affords. 

Space fails to show how every significant part 
of the allegory confirms our simple and rational 
interpretation.® The idea of good is the cause of 
both existence and knowledge because all human 
institutions originate in the founder’s purpose or 
idea of good and are, as Coleridge often said, 
best understood in the light of their purpose — the 
good they were intended to accomplish. This 
could be extended to the phy.sical universe by the 
teleology of the Tiniarus and the Pheedo.’’’ God’s 
idea of good in the Timaius is the cause of the 
world, so far ns necessity permitted ; and we 
understand the world best when we apprehend 
His designs. But the Republic is not directly con- 
cerned with these applications, and we distort 
Pinto’s meanings when we force them into the 
systematic metaphysical construction from which 
he abstained. 

The comparison of the idea of the good with the sun is of 
great interest for the study of the history of religion, hut need 
not detain us here.U Nor can we delay for the enormous 
influence of this passage in the history of Neo-Piatonism, 


1 734 A ; of. H. Usener, Bpicurea, Leipzig, 1887, pp. 64, 
72; R. D, Hicks, Stoic and Epicurean, London and New York, 
1910, p. 172. 

2Cf. Shorey, Unity of Plato’s Thought, p. 22, Class. Phil. 
X. 335; Jowett, introd. to his tr. of the Philebus; Seneca, 
Epist. Ixvii. 15 : ‘ Ego tarn honestae rei ao severae numquam 
molle nomen iniponam.’ 

3 98B. «99C. S96AB. 

8 100 0. 7 609 B, 617 B, 632 A. 

8 611 0, 634 0, 620 0, 621 D, 626 C, 627 A, 629 B. 

8 Of. Shorey, ‘ Idea of Good,’ p. 225 ff. 

10 97 D E ; cf. also the Platonizing passage in Aristotle, dt 
Cado, 288 a, 1-10. 

11 Gf. Shorey, ‘Idea of Good,’ p. 223 f.; A. 0. Pearson os 
Soph. frag. 762. 
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mysticism, and superstition. In Apuleius ‘PlatoniSTo ayaflir’ 
actually occurs in a context which might cause it to be mis- 
taken for one of a list of riemons.l 

6 . The idea of good and God. — The identiKca- 
tion of the idea of the good with God could do 
no harm if taken merely as religious poetry. 
The goodness of God is His chief attribute both 
as a negative criterion in the theological canons 
of the Sepublic^ — so the Stoics held that God was 
the cause of good only, never of evil— and positively 
in the teleology of the Timceiis. Plato is perhaps 
not unwilling to hint at the identification in such 
passages as Bep, 608 C and 617 B. God and the 
idea of good are both expressions of the highest 
ethical ideal, and the language which Plato used 
of both is, as Emerson and Arnold would put it, 
an ejaculation ‘ thrown out as it were at certain 
OTeat objects which the human mind augurs and 
reels after.’ ® As Epictetus says, 

‘God i3 beneficent, but the good also ia beneficent. It fs 
natural therefore that the true nature of the good should be in 
the same region as the true nature of God. 

But in fact the two terms and the two ideas came 
to Plato in different trains of thought and as 
symbols of distinct traditions, and they cannot be 
identified without wresting the Platonic texts from 
the plain purport of their contexts and attributing 
to him a system of metaphysics which he did not 
care to construct.® By the same methods of inter- 
pretation one could identify God and the idea of 

f ood in the philosophy of Jesus with the aid of 
ft 19”, Mk 10 ^ 8 , Lk 18”. 

7 . The minor Socratics. — We shall make only 
brief reference to the so-called minor Socratics. 
The fundamental theory of the Cyrenaic hedonism 
diflered little from that of Epicurus and of the 
Socrates of the Platonic Protagoras, though special 
points of distinction were laboured in the schools.® 
The alleged doctrine of Aristippus, that only the 

E leasure of the present moment counts, perhaps 
ecause ‘ the next may never come,’ is a tempera- 
mental attitude rather than a philosophy. This 
attitude was illustrated by many anecdotes, and 
strongly appealed to Horace.’ Walter Pater’s 
Benaissance and the chapter on the ‘ New Cyren- 
aicism’ in Marins the Epicnrean commend the 
Cyrenaic summum bonuin to an {esthetic genera- 
tion in the form : ‘ Be perfect in regard to what 
is here and now.’ ‘ Burn always with this hard, 
gem-like flame.’ 

Cynicism is only a cruder, harsher anticipatory 
form of Stoicism. Antisthenes is said to have 
affirmed toil and hardship (Triros) to be the good 
and to have prayed, ‘ Let me be mad rather tlian 
feel pleasure.’® 

We do not know enough about the ‘ Megarians ’ 
to interpret Euclides’ pronouncement that the 
one is good,® though Gomperz’® undertakes to 
interpret it. 

8 . Aristotle. — The first sentence of Aristotle’s 
Ethics and the first sentence of the Politics repeat 
as a truism the main thought that emerges from 
the Platonic quest for the good. Aristotle recog- 
nizes that the problem of ethical theory is to ascer- 
tain and define the nature of this good that all 
action and choice presuppose. As he proceeds, 
Aristotle seems to repudiate the debt to his teacher, 
to which every page of the Ethics testifies, by his 
insistence on metaph 3 ’'sical objections to the theo^ 
of ideas in general and so to the idea of good in 
particular.” The polemic has of course no relevance 
r Apol. xxvii. 2 370 0. 

s G«(i and the Bible, p. 22; cf. Bep. 605 E: airo/nxn-euo/itn) 
rt el rat. 

* Discourses, 2S1. _ . 

6Cf. Shorey, 'Idea of Good,’ p. 18Sf., tTnifj/ 0 / Plato's 
Thought, p. 17. 

6 Diog. Liert. ii. 8S f. ; Cio. de Pnu 1. II ; Gomperz, U. 216. 

7 Sat. II. iii. 100 ft., Ep. i. i. 18, .xvii. 14, 23. . ^ 

8 Diog. L-aert. vi. 104. 8 16. u- 100 ; Ctc. Acad. 1. 42. 

18 ii. 173-176. U A'lC. 1096 a llfl. 


to the ethical problem. And, when Aristotle con- 
temptuously asks,’ ‘ How would a weaver or a 
carpenter be profited by knowing the absolute 
idea of good ? ’, he forgets that he himself has just 
borrowed the Platonic imagery of the unifying 
aKOT6s, or aim, to prove that a generalized concep- 
tion of the good will be practically helpful.® As Sir 
Thomas Broivne aptly puts it, 

‘Ariatotle, whilst he labours to refute the ideas of Plato, falls 
upon one himself : for his summum bonum is a chimmra, and 
there is no such thing as his felicity.’ 8 

Aristotle himself admits that the synonym happi- 
ness, eiSat/iovla, which he substitutes for the good, 
is only a blank cheque.® Happiness is of course, 
as Plato said before him ana Pope after, ‘our 
being’s end and aim.’® Cicero, while repudiating 
pleasure, assumed happiness to be the end as a 
matter of course,® and Leslie Stephen says : 

* Good means cvers’thing which favors happiness , . . nor can 
any other intelligible meaning be assigned to the words.’! 

It depends upon your conception of happiness or 
your definition of pleasure whether, with Epicurus, 
Bentham, and Herbert Spencer, you add pleasure 
as a third synonym or with Plato, Cicero, Coler- 
idge, Hazlitt, Macaulay, Arnold, and Jowett, pro- 
test that to do so is either to confuse the right use 
of language or to suggest a false ideal of happiness. 
The definition of happiness ivith which Aristotle 
fills out the blank cheque is a somewhat lame and 
impotent conclusion of so elaborate a discussion. 
What hinders us, he asks, from pronouncing happy 
the man who energizes in accordance with com- 
plete virtue and is sufficiently equipped with 
external goods, not through any chance time, but 
for a complete life?® Later philosophers inter- 
preted the Aristotelian definition of happiness as a 
trimming compromise between Epicurean hedonism 
and the severe idealism of Plato’s Gorgicts and the 
Stoics, Cicero sometimes argues that in theory 
there can be no adequate sanction for virtue except 
on the Stoic principle that nothing else is a good.® 
Sometimes he affirms that in practice the Peripa- 
tetics, who recognize external goods, give no 
larger place to them in their omi lives than do the 
Stoics, who evade this concession by a change of 
terminology and denominate what the rest of man- 
kind call goods not goods, but ‘ preferred.’” 
Otherwise Aristotle’s contribution to our topic is 
slight. He is not deeply interested in the funda- 
mental problem.” He reviews the hedonistic con- 
troversy, in substance concurring with Plato, but 
unable to refrain from a tone of condescending 
superiority to Plato’s pursuit of edification.’® The 
poetical allegory of tJie idea of the good in the 
Republic womd of course be unsympathetic if not 
incomprehensible to him. But the statement of 
an eminent scholar, that he never alludes to it, 
overlooks the fact that Plato’s distinction there 
between the method of pure dialectic and that of 
the sciences’® is one or Aristotle’s fundamental 
ideas recurring throughout his writings. 

In the end Aristotelianism, in this matter as 
in others, comes back to an extreme form of the 
Platonism which it begins by repudiating. In 
Neo-Platonic interpretation and in the philosophy 
of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance the desire 
by which the Aristotelian first mover moves the 
heavens is the yearning of all creation towards him 
as the supremo good. This interpretation, sup- 
ported by one metaphor and two or three ambigu- 

tEth.Nio.ViTlaZ. ^ 

- Ib. 1094 a 24 ; cf. Sliorey, Unity oj Plato's Thought, n. 102. 

8 Jicligio iledici, pt. U. S 15. 

4 EUl.'A’ie. 1097 b22. 8 Cf. 205 A. 

8 De Fin. ii. 27. 

7 The Science of Ethics, I/indon, 18S2, p. 42. 

8Et6. A’lc. llOlaM. 

9 De Fin. ii. 18 1., iii. 11, r. 26-28, Tuse. v. 8, 16. 

10 De Fin. iv. 2C. 

11 See art. Piiitosorirr (Greek). 

12 Eth. Fie. 1172 a 30-35. » Bep. 610. 
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Otis verlts in the Aristotelian text, was blended 
with the poetical doctrine of Platonic love as the 
aspiration for ultimate beauty^ identical with 
ultimate good. But this theme would demand a 
volume. 

9. The post-Aristotelian schools. — The summum 
bonum was one of the two or three chief topics of 
debate in the post-Aristotelian schools.® Cicero 
tells an amusing story of a Homan pro-consul 
wlio proposed to convene a world’s congress of 
philosophers and settle the question once for 
all.® 

Looked argues from the divcrsitr of human tastes that ‘the 
philosophers of old did in vain inquire whether summum bonum 
consisted in riclies, or bodily delights, or virtue, or contempla- 
tion.’ Locke’s armiment has been used against the utilitarian 
reference of all things to ‘ happiness ’ or pleasure by Coleridge, 
Hariitt, Macaulay, and many others. But, as Mill t says, the 
question concerning the summum bonum is tho same thing 
as that concerning the foundation of morality. And it is idle 
to expect men to cease discussing that. Horace, e.g., was no 
metaphysician. He is interested only in 
‘ quod magis ad nos 
pertinet, et nescire malum cat,’ * 
and he sums up this necessary knowledge in the three problems : 
(1) ’Divitiis homines, an sint virtute beatl,’ which was the 
ordinary man’s conception of tho difference between the Peri- 
patetic and the Stoic good; (2) 'Quldve ad amloltiaa, usus 
rectumne, trnhat nos,’ the compatibility of disinterested friend- 
ship with Epicurean principles — a question much debated 
between the Epicureans and their opponents •,’> (3) ‘Et quae sit 
natura boni, summumque quid ejus.’ 

Liocke’s Impatience of the problem is perhaps a survival of 
Eenaissance distaste for the scholastioiam of the medlmval 
literature de bonitate pura as seen in Albert’s report of the 
treatise of al-Farabi. 

The title of Cicero’s de Finibus exhibits the con- 
tinued association of the ‘good ’with the ‘end,’® 
and Cicero resumes for all practical purposes the 
net outcome and the influence on modern literature 
of the post-Aristotelian discussion of the mrnmum 
bonum. ^ 

10. The Epicureans. — ^The Epicureans revived 
the thesis of I’lato’s Protagoras and insisted that 
ple.'isure ‘ rightly understood ’ is the only conceiv- 
able end for a sentient creature.'® They then, like 
modem utilitarians, devoted themselves to the re- 
valuation or the restatement in tlieir terminology 
of all etliical values — what the Epicurean in Cicero “ 
styles ‘ad earn accommodate Torquatos nostros,’ 
‘ fit our examples of Roman virtue into the theory.’ 
They also, like their modern analogues, complained 
bitterly of the critics who had misunderstood their 
meaning.'® These tactics irritate Cicero, who 
thinks that he knows the meaning of the Greek 

a perfect synonym of the Latin voluptas.^^ 
'The Epicurean summum bonum may be discussed 
in a corner. No one would dare proclaim it to a 
large audience.'^ And the heroic deeds of Greek 
and still more of Roman worthies who gave their 
lives for their country'® are sufficient proof that 
‘ the qnadraped opinion will not prevail.’ '* 

11. The Stoics. — The Stoic doctrine is more 
sympathetic to the moralist and the orator and has 
the further interest of a strictly deduced and in- 
geniously elaborated scientific system.'® In essence 

I Of. Emerson, Nature, ch. U. : ' God Is the nil-fair.’ 

S"'- ’ s Be Leg. i. 20. 

. oh. xxi. § 66. 

B ■ ; , New York, 1882, la. 800. 

6 Sat. It. vi. 71 ff. 

7 Oio. de Fin. 1. 20, ii. 26. 8 Jb. i. 4, 0. 

B The fragmental Greek texts arc most conveniently con- 
wltcd in Usener’s Epieurea, and von Arnim’s SMcorum veterum 
fragmenta, 3 vols., Leipzig, 1003-05. The more eignifloant of 
these texts are correctly translated in E. D. Hioks, Stoio and 
Epicurean. 

IB Epicurus in Hicks, p. 171. n De Fin. 1. 10. 

wsee, e.g., Epicurus in Hicks, p. 172; Usener, pp. 64, 88; 
Oicero, de Fin. i. 11, ii. 7. 

13 De Fin. ii. 4, 33 ; cf. i. 6. 

14 Ib. ii. 22-24, iv. 9, v. 22. l® Ib. 1. 7, ii. 10, 85. 

IB Emerson, * Montaigne, or The Skeptic,’ in Representative 
Hen. Emerson, like Cicero, is thinking of the close of tho 
Philebus or of Republic, 686 A ; cl, Acad. L 2 ; de Fin. i. 21, 
ii. S3 : ‘ bestiis . . . quibus vos de summo bono testibus utl 
Boletls.’ 

17 De Fin. Ul. 8, 22, v. 28. 


it is the old paradox of the Socrates of the Gorgias, 
that nothing is really good except the good moral 
will. All other so-called values are either non- 
existent or insignificant when weighed against 
this. ‘ Sunt enim Socratica pleraque mirabilia 
Stoicorum,’ says Cicero in Lucullus, 44, and in the 
Tusculans, v, 12, he takes for the text of the entire 
doctrine a single sentence of Plato’s Menexenus.^ 

In the refutation of Epicurean hedonism and the working out 
of the system tho supreme end was variously defined and 
deduced, and the schools and sects of philosophy were minutely 
classified by the various ‘ ends ’ or principles of the supreme 
pood which they adopted.s The demonstration that pleasure 
IS not the end and the detailed deduction of Stoic ethical prin- 
ciples could take their start from the idea of nature and the life 
accordant with natures or from the abbreviated formula, the 
consistent life.4 The argument from nature, as set forth in 
Cicero,® presents startling analogies both with the 17th and 
18th cent, philosophy of teelf-love ’ and with the modern logic 
of evolution. Pleasure is not the end, because it is not in fact 
the beginning, of animal or human activity.® The earliest and 
fundamental eonatus of all sentient life is not towards pleasure 
ns such, but towards self-preservation.® The pleasure is, so to 
speak, a by-product.® Upon this supervenes in the rational 
animal man the recognition that the true self, the higher self, 
is the spiritual and moral self. The conservation of this self 
then becomes the end. And it matters little in practice 
whether nil other ends are annihilated or merely dwindle to 
Insignificance in comparison with this.B Thus Cicero sometimes 
treats the entire suppression of the animal or lower self as a 
fallacy of Stoio paradox i® and sometimes as a rebuke of Peripa- 
tetio compromise and as an indispensable condition of absolute 
and disinterested virtue. 

12, The sceptics. — The various schools of sceptics 
impartially assailed all dogmatic systems. But 
they did not for that reason admit that they lacked 
a moral ideal or the conception of the supreme 
practical end. Their scepticism was a means to 
the end of tranquillity or imperturbability of soul 
and the guidance of life by reasonable probability. 

13. Developments of Platonism; the ascetic 
ideal.— In the Grmco-Roman empire the eclectic 
literature of moral and religious edification repro- 
duces all these points of view and ideas, but retains 
little interest in the dialectic of the schools and 
the pliilosophic theory of ethics. The cumulative 
influence of Platonism reveals itself not only in 
the softening and refinement of Stoio technicality 
and paradox, but also in the increasing prominence 
of another ideal, if not idea, of good — the ideal of 
detachment from the world and the flesh and 
approximation to God through the lonely purity 
of a spiritual and contemjflative life. Plato’s 
Phmdo and the eloquent digression of the Themfetus 
are the earliest explicit Greek expression of this 
ideal. It is a human mood or temperament of 
renunciation and reaction. The opposition of the 
theoretic and the practical life was debated in the 
Anfiope of Euripides." And recent conjecture 
attributes to Pythagoras the three types of life 
associated with the tripartite psychology of Plato’s 
Republic and employed as an ethical commonplace 
in the beginning of Aristotle’s Ethics.^ Thence- 
forth philosophy was the way of life, and the 
summum bonum was the happiness embodied in or 
to be attained by the wise man.'® The latent and 
still unresolved contradiction between the social 
conception of virtue and this personal ideal of 
salvation and happiness is apparent already in 
Plato and Aristotle. The artist Plato paints the 
two companion pictures of the Socrates of the 

1 239 E. 

2 Oio. de Fin. ii. 11 ; cf. Lucullus, 42, de Fin. v. 7, 3‘usc. v. 
80. 

3 De Fin. iii. 9, iv. 11. 

4 Yon Arnim, i. 45 ; Diog. Laert. vii. 89. 

B De Pin. v. 11, 13. 6 lb. i. 16, U. 11, iii. 6. 

7 lb. iii. 6, iv. 7, v. 9. 

8 Diog. Laert. vii. 94 : iwiyevnipara ; of. Arist. Eth. Nic. 
1174 b 32 ; uv iTnyiyv6nev6v rt reXos. 

9 De Fin. iv. 12, v. 24, 30, Fuse. v. 17. 

19 De Fin. iv. 11, 14 f. 

n Eeconstruoted from the quotations In Plato's Gorgias, 
485 Eff. 

13 1095 B 16. 

IS Of. in von Amim, iii. 146-71, the colleotiona • de sapiente et 
insipiente.* 
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Symposium and tlie Socrates of the Phmdo and 
leaves their reconciliation to the ingenuity of 
modem interoretation. Will the sage take part 
in politics ’ To this question of the later schools 
the idealist Plato answers : ‘ Only in the politics 
of his o^vn city, the city of God.’^ But Plato’s 
practical decision appears in the prescription of 
the Bepuhlic that tlie philosopher must descend 
into the cave to help his fellowman,’ in his journeys 
to the court of Syracuse, and in his devotion of the 
last years of his life to the laborious composition 
of the Laws. 

In Aristotle the contradiction is disguised, but 
pervades the entire Ethics. Happiness is activity 
in accordance with virtue,* but it finally appears 
that there are intellectual as well as moral virtues,^ 
and the highest activity is the pure contemplation 
of thought which the student may enjoy inter- 
ruptedly and God eternally.* The life in accord- 
ance with ethical virtue is secondary.* The Stoic 
sage is distinguished from the Cyrenaic and Epi- 
curean in Horace^ by his immersion in political 
activities. 

Clirysippus said that Aristotle’s theoretic life 
was only a form of hedonism.® The literature of 
Stoicism harps on the word KotvuvtKhs, as the litera- 
ture of to-day on the words ‘ social ' and 'socialized.’ 
And many modern critics have taken the Stoics at 
their own estimate and praised Stoicism on this 
score as against Platonism. But Cicero points out 
that in fact the Academy and the Lyceum were 
the chief schools of oratory and political science. 
And Seneca says epigrammatically : 

' Quorum tamen nemo od rempublicam accessit, at nemo non 
miait.’® 

14 . Neo-Platonism. — The divorce between cul- 
ture and life in the declining period of the Grauco- 
Roman empire confirmed these tendencies, and 


Neo-Platonism, the predominant philosophy of the 
last three centuries, constructed us system and its 
ideal out of the eloquent passages of tlte Phwdo, 
the Gorgias, the Republic, and tlie Thcmtetus that 
preach purification from sin or sensualism, flight 
from the world, concentration of the mind upon 
itself, and assimilation of the human to tlie divine 
as the way of salvation and of good.' These con- 
ceptions were blended with the doctrine, derived 
from the Platonic and Aristotle’s Meta- 

physics, of the upward striving and aspiration of 
all creatures towards the primal source of the good 
and the beautiful, God. 

It is not a practicable final philosophy of the 
supreme human good for any race of men in whom 
the will to live persists. It is only the beautiful 
legacy which the dying philosophy of Greece 
bequeathed to the idealism and the religions 
poetry of the world : 

' If, in the silent mind of One all-pure, 

At first imagined lay 
The sacred world ; 

O waking on a world which thus-wise springs I 
. . . 0 waking on life’s stream 1 
By lonely pureness to the all-pure fount 
(Only by this thou canst) the colour’d dream 
Of life remount 1’® 

With this poetic interpretation of Matthew 
Arnold we may compare the last words of Plotinus’ 
Enneades, (furffi, with Plato, Themt. 176 B, Si 
SpoitiidLi 6ci^ /card, rb SwarSv, and with the closing 
words of Emerson’s last essay, ‘Illusions,’ in his 
Conduct of Life : ‘ They alone with him alone.’ 
But the final good of Plato and of Greece in her 
prime is rather that of Tennyson’s Ancient Sages 
‘ Let be thy wail 
And help thy fellow men.’ 

Litebatcbe.— S ee the works cited in the footnotes. 

Paul Shobev 
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SUN, MOON, AND STARS (Introduction). 
— In every quarter of the globe the star-studded 
heavens have attracted the attention and challenged 
the scrutiny of mankind. Very especially was 
this the case in the low-lying plain or Babylonia, 
with its pellucid atmosphere, and hence the study 
of astrology and astronomy, while practically 
universal, reached a remarkably high stage of 
development in that region. On the one hand, 
the fixed stars, of various degrees of brilliance, 
are ranged immovably in groups that stamp 
themselves upon the visual organs; while, on the 
other, the moon, the sun, and the five visible 
planets seem to be constantly changing their 
respective positions. Such phenomena were inter- 
preted by primitive man in a subjective and 
anthropomorphic fashion, and his notions regard- 
ing them were still in vogue when genuine scientific 

IR#/). 692AB. . 

® lb. 520 E, 619 B. Tbe ingenious suggestion that this is the 
On'hic icaroPtto-it e.'cemplifies again tlie danger of over-stressing 
Plato’s iiii.igery as against liis meanings. 

s 1102 a 5 IT. 

* 1103 a 6, Ethics, bk. vi. ; Plato, Rep. 518 D E. 

® 1177 a 12, 1178 b, de Cedo, 292 a 22. 

* 1178 a 9. 

7 Ep. 1 . L 10 f . 8 Hicks, p. 54. 

9 De Trangsiiltitate Animi, i. 7. 


inquiry entered the field, so that until about 1500 
A.D. astrology and astronomy remained an in- 
extric.ahle mass of confusion. 

i. The seven planets. — In the northern regions 
of the Old World every object was regarded by tlie 
primitive mind not merely as personal, but also as 
sexual. In the north-east the twin concepts of 
Yang and Yin long survived amongst the Chinese 
ns a philosophical formula, classifying all exist- 
ing things as male (= good) or femaTe_ (= evil). 
Persian dualism retains the twofold principle in its 
most incisive form. In the Middle Ages, Christian 
ideas were for a time excessively influenced by 
the antithesis of God and Satan, though here the 
sexual dichotomy characteristic of the primitive 
mind has disappeared. 

Now this tendency of the aboriginal mind towards 
sexual personification left some of its earliest de- 
posits upon the observation and study of the stars. 
Even the simplest observations of the pl.anetary 
movements brought to light the striking fact that 


> On this aspect of Plato’s own philosophy cf. E. Zeller. P/afa 
id the Older Academy, Eng. tr., Lonaon, 1870, p. 440^u., and 
. Apelt, Piatonische Aufsatze, Leiprig, 1912, p. 147 ff., Der 
’ert lies Lebens.* . j 

3 Matthew Arnold, *Id Utrumque Paratus (PoemSt •a 
ondon, 1881, L 70). 
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the elongations of the two inferior planets, Mercury 
and Venus, never reached beyond a certain limit, 
and that these bodies traversed the zodiac as if 
held witliin the magic circle of the sun. The 
moon and the three sui)erior planets were less 
restricted in their motions. It was therefore 
quite in keepiu" with the imaginative and sym- 
bolizing proclivity of the primitive intellect to 
represent the Sun, Mercury, and Venus as a 
family, travelling, in relatively close company, 
like nomads in the eelijitic. Of this family the 
Sun came to ha regarded as the father, Venus 
as the mother, and Mercury as their son. The 
other planets were looked upon as mere vagrant 
males, who on occasion, however, might act as 
a disturbing influence in the union of the Sun and 
Venus. 

In speculations of a still earlier period it was 
the sun and moon alone that formed the marriage 
relationship, the sun bein^ usually the husband and 
the moon tlie wife ; only in exceptional oases were 
the positions reversed. Occasionally, too, the 
relations between sun and moon were represented 
as homosexual and pederastic. But in the ancient 
Orient and in Egypt the septet of planets had 
already attained to such prominence in comparison 
■with tiie two greater luminaries that the idea of a 
marriage between sun and moon hardly left a 
trace behind. 

Even in the most remote ages the periods of 
revolution peculiar to the several planets had 
been studieu, 'with results ivhich led to their being 
arranged in the following sequence (with the earth, 
of course, at the centre of the universe) — Moon, 
Mercury, Venus, Sun, Mars. Jupiter, Saturn. The 
sun's superiority in. sire was enough of itself to 
rive him the median position. The planets named 
Wore the sun alternated as morning and evening 
stars, or in other wapsj and of the twofold char- 
acteristic thus exhibited one aspect might be re- 
garded as good and the other as evil. The three 
last-named, or exterior, planets formed a triad by I 
themselves, and they appeared to the observer as | 
less under the control of the sun than his own | 
family or the moon. The middle place amongst i 
them was occupied by Jupiter, who might thus be 
deemed their king ; and tiie king as such, accord- 
ing to Oriental ideas, w.as good. But as the sun, 
the giver of life and light, was likewise good, it 
followed that Mars and Saturn must be evil — 
by the principle of alternation, namely, which is 
even yet resorted to, as, e.gr., in the counting of 
one’s coat-buttons, in ideas about even and odd, 
and in other primitive superstitions. Mars with 
his relatively short period of revolution became i 
the youthful turbulent demon, while the slowly-'; 
revolving Saturn was figured as the hoary-headed 
begetter of evil. 

Not only, however, do men look upwards towards 
the planets, but the planets themselves look down- 
wards upon men and events on the earth. They 
were oven supposed to impress their own characters 
upon earthly affairs, intervening therein as their 
nature prompted. In the case of the sun and 
the moon such action was obvious to all, and by 
analogy it was attributed to the other five planets 
as well. These ideas were so simple and natural 
that, at the time when, in the oldest civilized 
lands, such as Babylonia and Egypt, the earliest 
scientific observations and records of the planetary 
motions were collected, they had permeated all 
study of the subject. The consequence was that 
these naive ideas continued to mingle with the 
subsequent results of genuine astronomical inquiry. 

Aboriginal man came upon a fresh vein of ideas 
when he divined a mutual connexion between the 
lustre of the stars and that of the metals. The 
metals ivith which he was acquainted being pre- 
VOL. xn. — 4 


cisely seven in number, it was natural to associate 
with them, not the fixed stars, but the seven 
planets. The parallels were as follows : the Sun 
with gold, the Moon with silver. Mars with iron. 
Mercury with quicksilver, Jupiter with tin, Venus 
with copper, and Saturn with lead. Hence in 
medifevaX and even until modern, times, the metals 
were indicated by the planetary symbols. Then 
alchemy attached special symbols to other sub- 
stances; and os alchemy and astrology were in- 
timately connected witli each other throughout 
their entire course, it may be well to give a list 
of the symbols used by alchemists in the Middle 
Ages : — 

® gold, i silver, <5 iron, ^ quicksilver, Ti tin, 
9 copper, T 7 lead, 6 antimony, lime, sulphur, 
9 tartar, 0 salt, 0 saltpetre, 0 sulphuric acid, 
5k ammonia, distillate and sublimate, -u- pre- 
cipitate. As will be shown in dealing with the 
horoscope, the symbols of the four traditional 
elements were derived from the two ' houses ’ 
known as iirdyeiov and ncffovpdvijfia. respectively. 

We have thus sketched the main lines of thought 
by which the planets came to have their particular 
significance in astrological speculation. More re- 
mote considerations must here be left aside. Suffice 
it to say that, in the final scheme of astrology. 
Mercury became the lord of wisdom, cunning, 
artifice, and craft, and was likewise bi-sexual ; 
Venus became the lady of love ; Mars, the lord of 
war and violence generally; Jupiter, the ruler of 
gods and men ; Saturn, tne lord of cruelty and 
truculence. The Sun, Jupiter, and Saturn were 
propitious by day, and the Moon, Mars, and Venus 
by night. The planets infected with their own 
qualities such os were bom under their influence, 
but in certain situations their normal action might 
be completely reversed. 

2 . The ecliptic and the zodiac. — Civilized man 
is still affected by the variation of times and 
seasons, and in a yet higher degree this was the 
case with primitive man. The latter could hardly 
remain inattentive to changes of temperatiire and 
weather in their connexion with day and night, or 
■with summer and winter, or, again, with the vary- 
ing position of the sun in the sky. In his in- 
gathering of marine products for aaily food and 
nis cruising expeditions off the coast he became 
aware of the connexion between the ebb and flow 
of the sea and the course of the moon. His in- 
terest in the chase and his sexual relations obliged 
him to take notice of the fluctuating brightness of 
the moon by night. He noted that the period of 
menstruation coincided with that of a lunar revolu- 
tion. In the life of primitive man, accordingly, 
there was do concern of importance but was some- 
how related to the movements of the sun or the 
moon. As soon, however, as the planets came to 
be regarded as endowed with personality, the in- 
terventions of sun and moon in human afl’airs 
began to be thought of as the conscious and volun- 
tary actions of higher beings, whose purpose it wa," 
to bring the fortunes of nations, moiiarchs, and 
individual human beings into continuous corre- 
lation with their own particular activities in the 
higher sphere. 

The planets Venus and Mercury, being repre- 
sented as respectively the wife and the son of the 
sun, must inevitably, according to human notions, 
exert an influence upon the actions of the being 
personified as husband and father. But, this being 
so, it was impossible to leave Mars, Jupiter, and 
Saturn out of account. Now these five smaller 
planets, equally with the larger two, confined 
their movements to a certain narrow belt of the 
firmament. The only difference between the 
circular paths of the sun and the moon and the 
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paths of the smaller planets is that the latter 
exhibit certain peculiar convolutions, -which -were 
called epicycles, and may be illustrated by 

curved line as follows : The orbits 

of the sun and the moon, no doubt, also showed 
many deviations fi-om the path of simple revolu- 
tion about the observer’s own point of -vdew. But 
the only change which a dweller upon the earth 
could discern in the smaller planets was the shift- 
ing of their several positions among the fixed 
stars, and their concomitant variations in apparent 
magnitude. Investigation of these planets, there- 
fore, did not reach beyond investigation of their 
paths in the firmament. 

After sunset about one-half of all the stars are 
visible. The great mass of these lie in the broad 
equatorial girdle of the heavens between the sun 
and a point 180° E. of the sun. The lines bounding 
the stars of the circumpolar vault and those of the 
southern hemisphere are not constant, but fluctu- 
ate inversely. The stars, however, that come into 
consideration in regard to the planetary orbits 
travel from east to west, passing below the horizon 
one after another, so that iust before sunrise the 
other half of the stars, i.e. those lying between the 
sun and 180° W., are within the field of view. Thus, 
an examination of the sky made twice in one night, 
viz. shortly after sunset and shortly before sunrise, 
will embrace practically every important pheno- 
menon in the starry heavens. These accordingly 
were the two times of astronomical observation to 
which prime importance was ascribed throughout 
antiquity, and into relation -with which all obser- 
vations were brought. 

In the course of one night, then, primitive man 
could see almost all the stars visible in our latitude. 
One of the few exceptions was formed by the stars 
which happened to be situated in the sun’s meridian 
for the time being. Their light was lost in the 
sun’s beams, and they were meanwhile invisible. 
After sunset and before sunrise, moreover, there 
was a short period of tivilight, causing a degree 
of obscuration such that bnghter stars remained 
visible only when they were over 12°, and fainter 
stars only when over 16°, E. or W. of the sun. 
In virtue of the sun’s movement in the zodiac,_the 
observer of the morning and the evening sky might 
witness the following phenomenon. On a par- 
ticular evening of the year a star, especially one 
situated in the zodiacal belt, would he visible for 
a few minutes after sunset, and on the folloiving 
evening be seen no more. Now, such a star re- 
mained invisible for a certain time every year, and 
the astrologer spoke of it as being ‘ combust,’ i.e. 
dissolved in the overpowering beams of the sun. 
Then, after a period of 24 to 30 days, according to 
its brilliance, the same star reappeared shortly 
before sunrise. The star’s disappearance from_ the 
evening sky in the west was termed its heliacal 
setting, ana its reappearance in the morning sky 
to the east its heliacal rising. 

In the astrology and astronomy of both East and 
West throughout the entire ancient era the heliacal 
rising of various groups of stars was carefully 
noted, and employed in registering the date of 
events. So far, the earliest kno'vvn_ instance of 
this, found more than once in historical records, 

is the heliacal rising of Sirius, the of the 

Egyptians, which was pronounced Sfldtr, and trans- 
lated t6 iarpoy to rrjs "latos, by the Greeks. By 
this means, long before the building of the pyra- 
mids, was indicated the beginning of the sidere.al 
year, as well as a particular era of about 1500 
years, at the end of which the first day of the 
sidereal year coincided with that of the tropical 
year. Half-way through the period of invisibility 


the star and the sun lie in the same meridian. 
The corresponding proximity of a star to any of 
the planets but the sun is called a conjunction, 
and every conjunction was astrologically of great 
importance. But when the sun is one of the 
coincident pair, the occurrence is knoivn as the 
cosmical rising of the star in question. It is to 
this cosmical rising, not as in ancient times to the 
heliacal rising, that special prominence is attached 
by modern scientific astronomy. 

The Egyptian sacred year was subsequently 
adopted by the Romans as the Julian year, with the 
intercalatiou of a day in every fourth year. This 
computation allowed for the fact that the sun seems 
to move forward some riVr of his orbit every day. 
This might have suggested a division of the ecliptic 
into 365 parts, only a trifling error being thus in- 
volved. What was actually done, however, was 
to divide the great circle into 360 mrts, involring 
a still larger error of adjustment. The calculation 
of the yearly period and its diidsion into tivelve 
months — of winch we shall treat more fully below 
— together with many other things, were thereby 
CTeatly simplified. But the sun’s orbit of 360 
degrees, ivitli a day for each degree, left some 61 
days of every year out of account. Now we still 
speak of a summer solstice and a winter solstice, 
meaning thereby the two points at which tlie sun 
reaches his greatest decimation north and soutli 
respectively. Originally, however, tlie residual 
5J days were divided between the two solstices, the 
sun being actually represented os pausing in his 
declination, so that he could still traverse the 360 
degrees of the ecliptic in 360 days. In the ancient 
Egyptian calendar this whole redundant period 
was transferred to the time just anterior to the 
heliacal rising of Sirius, five days being inserted in 
I ordinary, and six in leap (or temple) years. In 
the early Roman calendar the intercalation was 
made at the winter solstice. To the Babylonian 
calendar, which, -with a displacement of the 
year’s heguining, is still in use as the Je-\viBh 
calendar, we must return when we deal with lunar 
computations. Be it noted here, however, that 
for astrolopcal and astronomical purposes the 
Babylonians placed the compensatory interval for 
the most part at the beginning of spring, but 
sometimes at the beginning of autumn. 

The time at which this yearly intercalation 
was made was dependent in the main upon the 
fixing of the zero meridian in the movable vault of 
heaven. The points through which this zero line 
might be conveniently dra-wn were, of course, many. 
Once it was fixed, astronomy and calendar were 
brought into harmony, ana a definite instant 
established for commencing the day. The Baby- 
lonians began the day with sunrise, and the year 
■with the spring equinox, thus placing_ the zero of 
the ecliptic upon the first point of Anes. Among 
the Jews the day began with sunset, and the civil 
year with the autumn equinox ; and, had the Jews 
studied astronomy independently, they would have 
dra-wn the zero of the ecliptic through Libra. In 
the early Roman, as in our modem, calendar the 
day is reckoned from midnight, and the year from 
the -winter solstice ; here, therefore, the zero would 
lie in the first point of Capricomus. The Romans, 
however, as classical writers inform us, borrowed 
their astronomy and astrology from Babylonia, 
and accordingly it is the Babylonian zero point 
that is found among the Romans, as also in later 
developments, and even in the astronomy of the 
present day. The Egyptians dated their year from 
the rise of the Nile on the 19th of July, and the 
corresponding zero meridian passed tlirough Sirius. 
With this, however, the beginning of the day did 
not harmonize, for, according to notices found in 
the hlantelpaviane and other hieroglyphic texts. 
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the Egyptian day was reckoned from sunrise. This 
dislocation likewise is probably due to Babylonian 
influence of a very remote date. 

We have seen that the ecliptic, and indeed the 
circle generally, was divided into 360 degrees, to 
correspond approximately with the sun’s daily 
change of position among the stars throughout one 
year. These divisions, however, were found in- 
conveniently small, and the ecliptic was then por- 
tioned out into constellations, each having an arc 
of 30 degrees, and three subdivisions of 10 degrees, 
or decanates. This division came about in two 
ways. In the first place, at any riven time some- 
thing like one-twelfth of the ecliptic was ‘com- 
bust’ ; and, secondly, each of these twelfths was 
traversed by the sun in about the same time as 
the moon required for one complete revolution. 
In this way the annual course of the sun was 
furnished with the 12 zodiacal signs of the ecliptic. 
Moreover, in the earliest times the synodical 
period of the moon was dirided into three, viz. 
waxing, dominant, and waning moon, and this 
division was adhered to by later astrology. Now 
to each of these synodical thirds of the moon’s 
course corresponded a movement of the sun extend- 
ing to some 10 degrees, and thus in time arose the 
division of the eclijitic into 36 decanates. 

The trisection of the moon’s period just noted 
probably led in very remote times to the institution 
of weeks of ten and five days. It does not appear, 
however, from what we have so far learned of 
ancient Eastern history, that these measurements 
had any practical significance. It was only in 
astrology and astro-mythology, with its historical 
legends, that the 36 decanates (or the 72 semi- 
decanates) were actually made use of. This chron- 
ometry, no less than that explained above, was in 
vogue throughout Babylonia and Egypt, if not else- 
where. A final vestige thereof was the Egyptian 
practice of assigning 401 ushabti for the dead — 
365 for the days of the year and 36 as guardians 
for the ten-day weeks. In astrology of the higher 
type, to the time of Kepler, calculations were 
made by means of the degree and, above all, of the 
decanate; and the moon from her tenth to her 
twentieth day was always spoken of os being in 
her domain. In general, however, the method of 
reckoning which superseded all others, for both 
astronomical observation and astrological inter- 
pretation, was that of the well-knouTi 12 zodiacal 
signs, although these were variously designated in 
the several civilized lauds of antiquity. It like- 
wise forms the foundation of the Babylonian 
scheme of months, as appears from the folio-wing 
parallelism; Libra, taSntu (Bab.), Tishri (Heb.), 
followed by Scorpio, arah-samna (Bab.), Mar- 
cheshvan (Seb.); then Sagittarius, idslimu 
Kislev (Heb.), etc. The names of the months were 
also indicative of their meteorological conditions ; 
thus, e.g., the -winter rainy season was symbolized 
by Capricomus (originally the marine animal 
Hippocampus guttulatus), Aquarius, and Pisces, 
all in some way connected witn water. 

Here, moreover, we again meet -with the practice 
of portioning out good and evil, or rather male and 
female, alternately. Astrologically the zero point 
of this distribution lay between Cancer and Leo, 
approximating, therefore, to that of the Egyptian 
Sirius-year. Leo, Libra, and Sagittarius came to be 
regarded as male ; Virgo, Scorpio, and Capricomus 
as female. It is worthy of remark that as a result 
of this law of alternation the astrologer was actu- 
ally forced for thousands of years to speak of 
Taurus as feminine. Then the constellations of 
the zodiac were also allotted severally to the 

E lanets ; thus Cancer was assigned to the moon, 
,eo to the sun, Gemini and Virgo to Mercury, 
Taurus and Libra to Venus, Aries and Scorpio to 


Mars, Sagittarius and Pisces to Jupiter, and Capri- 
cornus and Aquarius to Saturn. The particulal 
planet was called the ‘ lord of the mansion ’ belong- 
ing to its respective sign or signs. Tradition tells 
us, however, that there were other ‘ gods (or lords) 
of the mansion.’ Those of the Egyptians have 
been transmitted to us not only by the reports of 
Marcus Manilius, but also by an almanac notice 
found in the Ebers Papyrus ; some of their names 
likewise survive in the Coptic designations of the 
months. A comparison of the various lists shows 
us that in the course of thousands of years the 
tradition remained unaltered, though in that of 
Manilius there is a dislocation to the extent of one 
zodiacal sign. 

The ecliptic of the sun is traversed approxi- 
mately also by the moon, and in relation to the 
latter it was measured by a unit of the sun’s 
course, -viz. the arc described by the moon in one 
day. In order to correspond, therefore, with the 
moon’s period of 28 days, the ecliptic was divided 
afresh into 28 lunar stations. But as the sun, 
during the moon’s sidereal period, has moved 
onward by about two lunar stations, astrological 
calculation assumed a period of about 30 lunar 
stations, i.e. the time between one new moon and 
another, as the measure of a month. In order to 
delimit these stations, however, the astrologer did 
not portion out the ecliptic in a fresh series of 
constellations, but distinguished each of the 28 
by a dominant star in the ecliptic. In contradis- 
tinction to the older method of dividing the 30 
days of the moon’s synodical period in three, there 
arose subsequently the plan of dividing its sidereal 
period in four. Once in each of these quarters 
each of the seven planets was recognized as the 
lord of a lunar station, the order of sequence being 
the same as that in which, in the horoscope of the 
hours, the planets became lords of the ascendant 
at sunrise.^ Thus came about the division of the 
sidereal month of 28 days into four weeks of 7 days, 
with Sun, Moon, Mars, Mercu^, Jupiter, Venus, 
and Saturn as successive lords of the lunar stations 
in each week. This astrological scheme of naming 
the days of the week after the rulers of the lunar 
stations stiU survives throughout Christendom, 
while, on the other hand, the canonical books of 
the Old and New Testaments entirely avoid the 
use of such designations, distinguishing the days 
of the week by ordinal numbers alone. 

The vario-us locations of the five smaller planets 
were usually designated by the 12 zodiacal signs 
into which the sun’s path is di-vided, as is speci- 
ally sho-wn in regard to Egypt by the Berlin 
Demotic Papyrus, p. 8279. 

3. Spherical astronomy and the astrolo^cal 
houses. — Observations of the astral motions 
-within the scope of natural vision are desig- 
nated spherical, and when these have been duly 
adjusted they are, by way of contrast, called cos- 
mical, while the actual occurrences themselves are 
spoken of as sidereal. Modem scientific astronomy 
likewise must always take the direct spherical 
observations as its starting-point, only then pro- 
ceeding to elaborate its way towards the higher 
levels of knowledge. The astrology and astronomy 
of the ancient world never got beyond the spherical 
stage. Hence it was necessary from the outset to 
lay down fixed bearings for observational purposes, 
such as would be furnished by two lines, one run- 

1 H we take the planets, therefore, in the reverse order of 
their propinquity to the earth, viz. Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Sun, 
Venus, Mercury, Moon, and suppose that each planet in turn 
presides over an hour of the day, then, if, e.p., Saturn presides 
over the first hour of a particular day, he will also preside over 
the 8th, 15th, and 22nd hours ; the 23rd hour accordingly will 
fall to Jupiter, the 24th to Mars, and the 1st hour of the new 
day to the Sun : hence Saturday is followed by Sunday, and 
soon. 
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ning east and ■n’est, the other north and sonth, 
through the observer’s own position. 

In connexion with nearly all ancient systems of 
religion are found sacred edifices of great age 
whose longitudinal axes lie exactly east and west. 
The determination of this east and west line, i.e. 
the parallel of latitude, was thus one of the early 
triumphs of the human mind. The oldest known 
instrument employed for the purpose was the 
stile, which afterwards developed into the gnomon 
of the sun-dial, and, indeed, the sun-dial itself. 
The stile was a vertical shaft fixed in the centre 
of a circle. In the morning, and again in the 
evening, the shadow of the pillar extended a con- 
siderable distance beyond the circle, -while for an 
hour or two before, as also for an hour or two after, 
niidday the extremity of the shadow lay within the 
circle. It was necessary, therefore, to mark the two 
points at which the shado-w, forenoon and afternoon, 
terminated precisely upon the circle. The straight 
line joining these two points supplied an accurate 
east and w'est alignment, which could thus be 
secured on any sunny day at any season of the 
year. The use of the gnomon, in some form or 
another, seems to be common to primitive and 
the older civilized peoples. 

Simple trial and observation showed that a 
stationary point was to be found in the north pole 
of the firmament and the star lying nearest to it. 
The direction of the meridian line through any 
given point of observation could then be ascertained 
by the following expedient- Two horoscopers stood 
face to face upon a line lying roughly north and 
south. The onserver on the south, holding up 
before him the split rih of a palm leaf, moved it 
into such a position as enabled him through the 
fissure to see the pole star directly above the crown 
of his companion’s head. Then the observer on 
the north, looking through the slit, saw all the 
then culminating stars from the southern point of 
the horizon upwards, and in this way projected his 
meridian upon the celestial vault. 

The east and west points of the horizon, and the 
meridian of the observer, having been ascertained, 
the earliest facts of observation regarding the 
paths of the planets could be brought into relation 
therewith. The fixed stars, indeed, never vaiying 
in their positions relative to one another, also rose 
and set at constant distances from the east and 
west points respectively. On the other hand, the 
sun, the moon, and the five smaller planets rose and 
set at points never twice the same successively, 
and sometimes north, sometimes south, of due east 
and west. As regards the sun, the most northerly 
point of his rising and setting was reached as he 
entered Cancer, and the most southerly as he 
entered Capricorn, while his rising and setting 
were due east and due west respectively twice a 
year, viz. as he entered Aries and Libra. The 
extreme limits of his northward and southward 
movements in the ecliptic were called the tropical 
points, and the two constellations concerned came 
to bo Icnown in astrology and astronomy as the 
tropical constellations of the zodiac. Correspond- 
ing results were established with reference to the 
other planets. 

But there is like-wise an apparent daily revolu- 
tion of fi.ved stars and planets alike around the 
position of the observer, each of them crossing his 
meridian once in every 24 hours ; while if they lie 
in the equatorial circle the intersection takes place 
exactly 6 hours after they rise in the east, and 
6 hours before they set in the west. Henw the 
observer’s celestial equator, too, is always laid out 
in 12 segments corresponding to the 12 constella- j 
tions of the zodiac ; and if we disregard the sun’s j 
daily eastward movement of one degree, we find i 
that every two hours the zodiac changes its position i 


relatively to the eouator by one whole zodiacal 
sign of 30 degrees. Now the intermediate positions 
of the signs during these two hours being left out 
of account, the observer’s celestial equator was 
once for all divided into 12 apparently stationary 
parts, each of these having its o-wn meridian. The 
illustration helow shows an equatorial section 
traversing the horizon and the celestial sphere. 
These parts were called ‘ houses,’ and all the con- 
ditions found within them were treated as if 
stationed in their respective middle lines. Now, 
as the enumeration of the houses began in the east, 
and then proceeded downwards under the eastern 
horizon, i.e. according to the order in which the 
phenomena of each successive house would appear 
above that horizon, the due east point fell exactly 
in the middle of the first house, the due west point 
in that of the seventh, the meridian in that of the 
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tenth, and the opposite meridian in that of the 
fourth. All primitive astronomical and astro- 
logical study of the sky was occupied, and indeed 
necessarily occupied, with the rising, culmination, 
and setting of the heavenly bodies, with the 
passage of planets, normal stars, and constellations 
from one house to another, and with the mutual 
positions of the planets as measured by the houses 
they happened to occupy at any given time. 

It would appear that these houses -xvere some- 
times divided in two, ns, e.^., in Egypt in the time 
of King Seti ; and this led quite naturally to the 
di-vision of the day into 24 hours, and eventually 
to the arrangement of the dial-plate of our clocks. 
For more exact observations, however, each house 
was subdivided into three decanates, and each 
decanate into ten degrees, the advantage of this 
being that the sphere of the observer had the same 
number of parts as the ecliptic, while the boundary 
lines defining the parts of each coincided every 
four minutes. 

This method of parcelling out the sun’s apparent 
daily course must have been instituted at a very 
remote period, in an age indeed when the astronomer 
had not yet grasped the idea of a circular orbit, 
but still thought of the solar path as a square. In 
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the figure representing the horoscope this_qundni_^ 
form was retained, and it has remained in use till 
modem times, and, in fact, till the pre-sent day. 
To this method oi delineating the stellar paths in 
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the horoscope hy means of the square we shall 
frequently have occasion to return, as a consider- 
able niimber of symbols relating to God and the 
world wore evolved therefrom. In interpreting 
the horoscope tlie various positions were so far as 
possible brought into relation with the first house, 
and with the latter ns starting-point the astrologer, 
applying the principle of even and odd as in the 
case of the exterior planets. Sun, Mars, Jupiter, 
and Saturn, alternately assigned to the other 
houses an essential character of benefit or bane. 
Thus the twelfth house was unfavourable, the 
eleventh favourable, the tenth — apart from its 
special position — unfavourable, the ninth favour- 
able, the eighth supremely unfavourable, and so 
with the rest. This mode of interpretation was 
also arrived at along another line of thought, and, 
being thus supported by two ostensible proofs, it 
was believed to be established beyond dispute. 
The second proof in question was that supplied by 
the ‘ aspects,’ of which we shall treat presently. 

The plan of indicating position by means of 
zodiacal signs and houses could at best give 
approximate results. For the sake of simplicity 
it WM assumed that the boundary lines of the 
several signs always coincided with those of the 
several houses, and that accordingly at the end of 
a Babylonian double-hour each sign moved instan- 
taneously into another house, whose number was 
one less than that of the house which it had 
vacated. For all further deductions within the 
limits of plane geometry, the entire contents of 
any particular zodiacal sign were regarded as con- 
centrated in the middle point of the sign and the 
house then congruent therewith. 

The enumeration of the astrological houses from 
the east doivnwards towards the west, then east- 
wards again above the horizon, so that account is 
first of all taken of the invisible regions of the 
stellar heavens, had its origin in the fact that the 
attention of the astrologer was primarily directed 
towards the rising of the stars, and accordingly 
the houses were numbered in the order in which 
the stars contained in them at any given time 
would reach the eastern horizon and become visible. 

4. Aspects, — The term ‘aspects’ was used in 
astrology to denote the relative positions of the 
houses and zodiacal signs, or of the stars situated 
in the houses at any given time. Planets in the 
same sign and the same house were said to be in 
coniunction ; planets in opposite signs and houses, 
in opposition. The other possible relations amongst 
the celestial phenomena were defined with reference 
to regMar inscribed polygons. Thus, if a planet 
were situated in the twelfth or the second house, 
then the line joining the middle point of either of 
these houses and that of the first house would 
form one side of a regular inscribed dodecagon ; in 



which case the planet in question was said to be in 
dodecngonal aspect to the east point, or ‘horoscope’ 
in the original sense. As in the same way planets 
in the eleventh and third houses furnished the side 
of a regular hexagon, their aspect towards the east 
or the horoscope was spoken of as sextile. Simi- 
larly planets in the tenth and fourth houses were in 
quartile or square, and those in the ninth and fifth 
were in trine. The line joining the middle point 
of the eighth or the sixth house with the east 


point w'as not a constituent part of any regular 
figure within the circle, and suggested at best a 
cross dodecagon, formed thus, which was regarded 
os the violation of all order. But as conjunction 
and opposition were reckoned amongst the regular 
aspects, the eighth was the only visible house 
having no aspect towards the horoscope. The prin- 
ciple of alternate numeration likewise pronounced 
this house unfavourable. In the astrological 
application of spherical astronomy it therefore 
signified the house of death. 

Prior to the stage now reached, the exclusive 
concern of the astronomer had been to map out the 
heavens with such precision as would enable him 
to fix his observations by means of a verbal record. 
His conception of aspects, however, i.e. of the 
relations of the stellar positions to the horoscope, 
led him to assign values to the stellar positions 
themselves, and as soon as these came to be re- 
presented as anthropocentric or concentric, the 
initiative was given to the science of Judicial 
Astrology. Nevertheless we must eniphasize the 
fact that the original scheme of the horoscope was 
depicted as a square, and that, before it became 
possible for astrology to speak of regular polygons, 
the conception of the sun’s apparent diurnal motion 
as a circle must have come to the front. Thus the 
very language of astrology shows it to have been 
a kind of excrescence, not inherently connected 
with astronomy at all. Even in the Middle Ages 
a distinction was still maintained between Natural 
Astrology and Positive Astrology. The former 
dealt with the actual, and especially the baneful, 
influence of the planets upon meteorolc^cal 
changes — ^vind, storm, hurricane, thunder, flood, 
and earthquake. It was accordingly bound up 
■with the naive and fantastic weather-lore of primi- 
tive man, and is to some extent still in evidence in 
scientific meteorology. In regard to the latter it 
is even yet frequently true that sub iudice lis 
est. 

Positive or Judicial Astrology, on the other 
hand, was concerned from the earliest times with 
the supposed influences of the planets upon the 
fortunes of men and nations. It is now regarded 
by all sober minds as an extravagance of the human 
intellect, as something that the race has finally 
left behind. In Judicim Astrology it was no longer 
merely the aspect of a star to the horoscope, t.e. 
the east point, that was specified and appraised, 
but also the aspect of two planets ■with respect to 
each other. If one planet, for example, was 
situated in the eleventh house and another in the 
eighth, the two were said to be mutually in quar- 
tile. Here again, moreover, we find the alternate 
distribution of good and evil : conjunction was 
good ; adjacent aspect or aspect in dodecagon was 
evil ; sextile was good ; quartile relatively e\dl ; 
trine specially good ; absence of regular aspect was 
specially e\dl, and opposition relatively good. 

Since the line between the eighth or the sixth 
house and the east point did not form the side of 
a regular inscribed polygon, these two houses wore 
deemed of inferior value. For the anthropocentric 
mind of the astrologer it was therefore a short 
step to regard them as houses of misfortune. The 
eighth house thus became the house of death, and 
the sixth the house of pains. We shall see later 
that in the reciprocal relations between the macro- 
cosm and the microcosm the left arm became a 
synonym for the house of death and the left leg 
for the house of pains, and that in consequence 
these bodily parts themselves came to be regarded 
as of evil omen. 

As emphasis was laid likewise upon the mutual 
correspondence of east and west— an idea that was 
corroborated by the principle of alternate number- 
ing — the twelfth and second houses were counted 
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anfavonrable. In primitive plane geometry the 
inscribed triangle and hexagon were deemed pre- 
eminently regular figures, and once more the 
alternate enumeration gave the same result. Con- 
aegnently the eleventh, ninth, fifth, and third 
houses were reckoned favourable ; while the tenth 
and fourth, again, were relatively evil. These 
symbolical interpretations, however, were some- 
times set aside, sometimes even reversed, especially 
those connected ivith the invisible half of the sky. 

The tenth house, as that in which the stars 
culminated, was supposed, by a very natural sym- 
bolism, to preside over dignities and oflSces, while 
the fourth house, lying directly beneath us, came 
in similar fashion to be associated with parents 
and ancestors, as those who had passed into the 
under world, and inferentially witli all the other 
ties of kinship. On the ground of a certain analogy 
with the eighth house, t.e. that of death, the 
twelfth became the house of enmity {KaKoSalnuv), 
and, by a further analogy, the second became the 
house of poverty. As tlie second house, however, 
was situated in the sky belonging to the under 
world and therefore opposite to ours, it became the 
house of fortune ana riches, and for the same 
reason the sixth house, that of pains (or, accord- 
ing to another interpretation, that of service), 
became the house of health. Next to the house of 
death came the ninth as the house of the tutelary 
deity, while the eleventh, adjacent to the house of 
enmity, became that of fiiendahip (dya0odalftuip). 
On the ground of similar considerations the third 
became the house of brothers, and the fifth the 
house of children. Finally, as the first house was 
specially associated with the querent of the astro- 
logical oracle, the seventh belonged to the querent’s 
counterpart, i.e. in the ordinary course of things, 
wife or husband. 

The designations of the various houses were 
therefore as follows : (1) life, (2) riches, (3) brothers, 
(4) parents, (5) children, (6) health, (7) marriage, 
(8) death, (9) religion, (10) dignities, (11) friendship, 
and (12) enmity. But this arrangement gave only 
the general scheme of astrological prognostication, 
and in the course of thousands of years various 
changes were introduced. Our information regard- 
ing any particular era of astrological speculation 
is defective, and we speak only in a general sense 
when we assert that from first to last the system 
detailed above remained essentially unchanged. 
It was all along recognized, moreover, that the 
scheme must be specially adjusted to special cir- 
cumstances. Thus in the case of sickness the real 
querent was the invalid himself, and it was about 
him, therefore, that the first house supplied in- 
formation. The counterpart was meanwhile not 
the wife, but the disease itself, upon which accord- 
ingly light was cast by the seventh house. The 
tenth house, in which the stars culminated over 
the patient, symbolized the physician, while the 
fourth, lying airectly beneath in the under world, 
signified medicine. Account was also taken, of 
course, of the eighth house as the house of death, 
and of the sixth as the house of health. The 
houses of friendship, enmity, riches, brothers, and 
children were not supposed to wield any influence 
upon the course of the disease. Nor was much 
importance attached, in such cases, to the sym- 
bolism of the sun’s planetary family ; and, in fact, 
according to Greek accounts of Egyptian astrology, | 
neither Venus nor Mercury was taken into con- | 
sideration at all. 

5. The astrological conception of the world, j 

The enormous advances that have been made ' 

within modem times in the study and practical ' 
application of the natural sciences, as weD as the 
great contrast that obtains between the ancient 
and the modem scientific point of view, are matters 


of common knowledge. It is impossible to nnder- 
Btand the theories of nature held by the ancients 
without a clear conception of the diflerence be- 
tween their fundamental standpoint and onr own. 
According to the older view of the world, which 
can be traced _ backwards for 5000 years before 
Christ, and which still held unquestioned sway for 
1000 years after Christ, all natural objects issued 
in parallel lines from certain primary causes of 
universal operation. Modem science, on the other 
hand, assumes that the various groups of physical 
phenomena proceed by differentiation from certain 
primordial forms. While the ancients, therefore, 
looked upon the diversity of things as original, 
and their common elements as due to external 
influences, the modems assume that the properties 
which objects have in common are inherited from 
a single primary form, and that their differences 
have been produced by external conditions, such 
as, e.ff., the straggle for existence. 

The two conceptions, however, are not held 
stringently apart, nor does history show a rigid 
line of demarcation between the later and the 
earlier. Even in Genesis (10'®0> for instance, we 
have a table of nations which stands in complete 
agreement with the modern point of view, more 
particularly in the circumstance that it traces back 
the ancestry of aU mankind in a series of con- 
verging lines. Much more in accordance with the 
ancient conception, on the other hand, is the Greek 
Deluge-story of Deucalion, according to which 
human beings were generated spontaneously from 
stones acted upon by the formative powers present 
in the air. 

The theory of parallel processes may be called 
the 'ancient astrological,’ or, again, the ‘Oriental 
astrological’ view of the universe. It had its birth 
amongst the early civDizations of the East, and its 
leading science was astrology ; nor is it yet a spent 
force among certain Asiatic peoples of to-day. 
Noav even our modem science, with its discovery 
of steam-power and its remarkable utilization of 
electricity, does not enter so profoundly into con- 
temporary experience as did the ancient astro- 
logical conception into the life, thought, and feel- 
ing of the distant past. 

Perhaps the most effective resistance to the more 
harmful issues of the astrological theory of the 
universe was made Iw the peoples living around 
the Mediterranean. But the Scriptures or the Old 
and New Testaments are likewise free from the 
evil outgrowths of that view. Nevertheless, we 
must remember that even the Biblical writers were 
children of their time, and could therefore hardly 
avoid expressing their thoughts in terms of the 
recognized philosophy of their age. Hence, just 
as we have come to recognize that the thorough- 
going study of Biblical Hebrew cannot dispense 
with the philological investigation of Arabic, 
Ethiopic, Babylonian, Syriac, etc., so we are now 
beginning to realize the impossibility of under- 
standing the tenor of Biblical modes of expression 
apart from a knowledge of the astrological con- 
ceptiou of the world common to the_ Babylonian, 
the Egyptian, and other ancient civilizations. 

We must again refer to the square form of the 
horoscope, as furnishing the ground-plan of this 
theory of the world. The figure shows us the link 
which the theory had with astrology, and also 
•with other two occult sciences, viz. Alchemy and 
the Kabbala. 

It is of interest to note that the s^-mbois used in astrologx lor 
the four cardinal points were Bimply the triangles corresponding 
to the first, fourth, seventh, and tenth houses respectively. 
But while, according to the expedient olready noticed (p. 
the positions of the stars in the ecliptic were determined by the 
observer on the north, the fixing of the cardinal points was 
effected by his fellow on the south. The horoscope was there- 
fore seen by the latter from the opposite point of view, and the 
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tout houses In question took n reverse form, so that A came to 

mean north, V south, east, and ^ west. With this 
exception, however, ail further inferences were drawn from the 
proper form of the horoscope, t.e. from the figure ft presented to 
the observer on the north. 


leni calore. Distilled alcoholic liquors were known 
as ‘burnt water,’ and -were denoted by a com. 
bination of the symbols for water and fire, thus 


To this day the device 


displayed 



The tenth house, as the summum cesium, and the 
fourth, as the imum coslum, embraced everything 
in the world above and the world below respec- 
tively. The upper world as a whole, however, 
consists of the eighth, ninth, tenth, eleventh, 
and twelfth houses. In the hieroglyphic script 
■of Egypt, accordingly, heaven is represented by 
the exterior boundary of these five houses, thus : 


, which, of course, according to the 



upon rustic inns indicates the licence to sell brandy. 
This combined symbol was used not only 

in alchemy but also in the Kabbala, where it re- 
presented the Star of David. It became, in fact, a 
symbol for God (just as the fire-eye, i.e. was 

employed in Christian symbolism to signify the 
Holy Spirit) ; for, by the rules of the Kabbala, the 
combination of the principal consonants of du 
{•fire’) and o’.o (‘water’) yielded the word 
(‘heaven’), which in its turn was the cabalistic 
equivalent of nnSs (‘God’). Thus the term God 


could be expressed by the secret sign 


as the 


synthesis of fire and water. In the synagogue all 
pictorial representation of God was forbidden, nor 
was it allowable to give utterance to the tetragram 
mn' unless absolutely necessary. In the same way, 
therefore, as the word 'ma had to be resorted to as 


the oral designation of God, the symbol 


Egyptian practice in such matters, is only a con- 


tour, and really stands for 




The same 


proportions and angles are likewise retained in 
the Egj'ptian representation of the goddess of 
heaven, who broods over the earth-god— a pheno- 
menon which will meet us again nmen we treat 
•of Egypt. The vmder world was represented, of 
•course, oy the same figure inverted. Now we find 
two dilferent ideas attaching to each of the houses 
numbered ten and four. According to one con- 
ception the summum coslum contains the heavenly 
upper ocean, from which rain falls (o'.oys nfna in 
the Biblical narrative of the Deluge), while the 
imum coslum embraces both the ocean of the 
under world and the subterranean water from 
which the fountains of the deep are fed (dIub nh;sD ; 
also the sources of the Nile in Herodotus). Accord- 
ing to the other conception there lies above us first 
•of all air, then fire; and beneath us, first earth, 
then water. 

Now the latter theory furnished also the alche- 



a=Fire A 
6=Air A 
c= Earth V 
ef=Water V 


•mistic symbols of the elements — symbols which 
are still ■written by doctors in old-fashioned 
mysterious receipts, and were in common use 
among physicians and apothecaries a hundred 
years ago. Thus, for example, 'Wsigill. signified 
■terra sigillaia', lumhric. "^restr.—lumhrici ter- 
restres", '^Jlor. Qrant.=aqua florum auranti- 
■orum ; or something was to be boiled leni A, i.e. 


came to be used in the architecture of the synagogue 
as His graphic designation. This figure, more- 
over, not only contains within itself the symbols of 
the four elements, interlaced with one another, 
but, besides the upper and lower triangles signify- 
ing fire and water respectively, it also shows four 
extra-mundane triangles, which could thus be re- 
garded on cabalistic principles as metaphysically 
symbolizing the four consonants of the tetra^am. 
Hence, even in- passages of ancient Christian 
works where we might expect some such phrase as 
‘ with God,’ we actually find the cabalistic device 

V 

signifying mn\ 

1 

According to the astrological theory of the 
world, however, not only the perpendicular section 
through the universe, but the surface of the earth 
itself, was thought of as quadrate, since the cube, 
as the ideal geometrical figure, was the accepted 
symbol of the world as a whole. This idea finds 

mv. North ME. 


Sasf 


South S3. 

frequent expression even in later cabalistic writings 
treating of the origin of salt, which, of course, also 
crystallizes in cubes. The scheme of the horo- 
scope, accordingly, became a comprehensive map 
of the world as well. As previously explained in 
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connexion ■vritli the points of the compass, the 
horoscope was in this case constructed, as it were, 
from tile opposite point of view. In the centre 
was the navel of the world, which every nation 
sought to claim for its own territory, and as the 
site of the national sanctuary. The figure also 
supplied the four pillars, viz. N.E., N.W., S.E., 
and S.W., upon which the heavens are supported. 
Of these the best known was the S.W. pillar, as 
it was there that Atlas had been relieved by 
Hercules. 

6. Anthropomorphic nomenclature of the 
sphere. — The square horoscope was not the only 
expedient resorted to in setting forth the relations 
of the stars, as another method was also in use 
among the Egyptians. From a time anterior to 
Menes until the final period, the high priest of 


the determination of the true solar year lieonme 
the subiect of inquiry, the length of the true lunar 
month being then left out of consideration. Here 
again, however, the residual fraction of days pro- 
vided difficulties, and the difference between the 
calendars of Western Europe and Eastern Europe 
(Eussia) shows that these difficulties have not yet 
been overcome. In the pre-Christian era there was 
a disparity between BaWlon, with its cyclically 
adjusted lunar year, and Egypt, with its solar year, 
or, _ rather, its two unequal solar years. Other 
civilizations employed other types of calendar. A 
purely lunar calendar is still in use among Muham- 
madans. 

The outstanding periodic phenomena of the 
apparent courses of sun and nu)on were registered 
in these calendars, and were celebrated as occasions 


Heliopolis was kno'wn as 






‘chief 


astrologer.’ We may note in passing that this 
office was held by Poti-idiera (of which name the 
literal Greek translation was Ileliodoros), the 
father-in-law of Joseph (Gn dl"). Tables of ob- 
servations made in Egypt during the Twentieth 
DynMty are still extant, and in these are recorded 
the times at which the fixed stars cross tlie middle 
lines of the houses, i.e, the beginnings of the 
double-hours. The astrologer on the north found 
the meridian of the place of observation by look- 
ing through the slit of the palm-leaf rib above 
the bald crown of his companion. The middle 
meridians of the_ first and seventh houses were 
given by the horizontal line, while the observer 
found those of the eleventh and ninth houses by 
lines projected over his companion’s right and left 
eyes respectively, and in similar fashion those of 
the twelfth and eighth houses by lines above the 
right and left elbows. It is probable that the 
si.vth house was in like manner associated with 
the left knee, and the second house with the 
right. 

From this point of view the left arm corre- 
sponded with the house of death and the left leg 
with the house of sorrows, and on this account 
thei’e eventually arose a superstitious aversion to 
using the word ‘left’ at all. In particular, all 
actions performed by the left hand came to be 
regarded as unlucky. It may ivell be the case 
that mankind was right-handed rather than left- 
handed before astrology asserted its sway, but 
the ban thus laid upon the left extremities of 
the body undoubtedly supplied a further reason 
for excluding the left side and especially the 
left hand from aU actions of great and critical 
moment. 

7. Applied astronomy and astrology. — Alike in 
the greatest and in the smallest affairs of life un- 
civilized man is affected by the ch.anges incident to 
the day and the season, by the phases of the moon 
W night, and by the ebb and flow of the tides. 
Hence the observation of sun and moon with a 
view to a standard measurement of time, or, in 
other words, to the construction of a calendar, was 
a vital condition of all progress in civilization. 
But, as the periods of the earth’s rotation about its 
axis (i.e. the apparent diumnl movement of the 
sun), of the moon’s revolution, and of the sun’s 
apparent annual revolution, are inconimensiirable 
with regard to e.nnh other, the early attempts to 
frame a serviceable calend.ar were attended with 
no small dilliciilty. As the lunar month nuide 
more impression upon the primitive mind than the 
actual sol.ar year, ende.avoui-s were made in the 
earlie.-tt calendars to base the latter upon an integral 
number of the fonner, and all sorts of expedients 
were tried in order to harmonize the two periods. 
At a further stage in the growth of civilization 


of joy or sorrow according to their influence upon 
human life. In such feasts and fn-sts the moon and 
the sun were, fii-sb of all, personified, and they still 
continued to be revered as divine or heroic beings 
even after the particular days connected with their 
movements by astrology and astronomy had been 
duly set dorvn in the artificially corrected and 
adjusted calendars of ancient and modem civilized 
peoples. 

8. Lunar, solar, and planetary deities.— The 
ascertainment of such varying influences of the moon 
and the sun as could be registered in the calendar 
•was undoubtedly a forward step in tlie mental 
development of primitive man. But the notion that 
the movements of moon, sun, and planets were 
effected by powerful and conscious beings, more or 
less endowed with free will, was an open door to all 
illusion. The religion and mythology of the lowest 
races are permeated with this idea. Amongst more 
highly civilized peoples, again, we find a stock of 
myths of like purport, which, partly indigenous and 
partly exotic, forms a kind of iUicib religion or 
superstition, and which shows many points of con- 
trast with the teachings of the recognized national 
cult. In periods distinguished by a high state of 
civilization this supplementary religion finds accept- 
ance only amongst the lowest and least enlightened 
ranks of the people, while at times, when cmtnre is 
at a low ebb, it extends its sway over the leading 
classes as well. 

In cases, however, where a relatively advanced 
and purified form of religion found its way into a 
region already civilized, the old representations of 
moon and sun as personal beings, as also the 
narratives that had gi'afted themselves upon their 
festivals, degenerated into mere legends. As illus- 
trations of the process we may name the jlfcianior- 
phases of Ovid in the Eoman religion, the stories 
of the Thousand and One Nights in Islilm, and 
Grimm’s domestic and popular tales in Christianized 
Germany. 

But it was also possible that a fusion might take 
place between the older and the newer narratives. 
Thus, apart from the sphere of religious history as 
such, there are many medimval kings and heroes 
whose actual experiences, on the one band, stand 
forth in the clear light of history, but whose 
legendary adventures, on the other, show un- 
mistakable deposits from the personifying narra- 
tives about the moon and the sun. The same 
process has been at work practically evcrj’where ; 
we trace it not only in the Nib&lungenlied and the 
Iliad, but also in connexion with all the great 
figures who as gods or prophets occupy the supreme 
prace in the various systems of religion. Popular 
imagination, in fact, clinging as it does to the 
ancient legends, is quite indifierent n-s to the figure 
around wliich it throws them ; it nia}' fix upon 
Confucius, Buddha, Zarathuf-htra, Jesus, or Mn- 
haiimmd. Even the older religions, with deities 
unmistak.ably of planetary origin— the Babylonian 
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Shamash, the Egyptian 115, the Greek Apollo — 
show sueh secondary deposits from various astro- 
mj^holorical sources. 

The disengagement of this secondary astro- 
mythological element from the Christian system of 
thouglit has now become one of the prime tasks 
of theological criticism. It is no longer possible 
for any earnest scholar to reject the fundamental 
idea of such analysis, and the extent to which the 
work of elimination shall be pursued depends 
entirely upon whether the individual theologian 
leans towards the more orthodox or the more 
liberal side. In regard to Confucius, Buddha, 
Zarathushtra, and Muhammad, as also in regard to 
the Alexander romances, the Christian theologian 
concedes the rights of the method without hesita- 
tion. Further, the OT and the Life of Jesus have 
from ancient times been the nuclei of a mass of 
legendary stories (the Talmud, etc. ; Gospels of 
the Infancy, etc.), which all theologians have for 
centuries regarded as apocryphal j and it cannot be 
disputed that the study of astro-mythology has 
rendered valuable service in throwing light upon 
the origin of these spurious additions to the lives 
of the leading personalities of our religion. Once 
more, there is a group of writings which, though 
reckoned apociyphal hj' ev.angelicul Cliurches, arc 
still included in the Homan Catholic canon ; and, 
ns might he expected, the hearing of the astro- 
mythological tlieory upon these writings is esti- 
mated by the two great parties within Christianity 
in precisely opposite ways. And when at lengtn 
the theory is applied to certain constitutive ele- 
ments in the OT, and to the life of Jesus as given 
in the evangelical records, the theologians who 
concede its rights in these domains are fewer still 
in number. The explanation of this, of course, is 
that such criticism seems to undermine the his- 
toricity of the Biblical narratives, and to leave 
nothing hut a mass of mythical stories about the 
planets, which have crystallized around certain 
more or less unreal figures in the history of Israel. 
The logical result of the process yipears to be the 
subversion of every constituent of Christianity save 
its ethics. 

Taken in this sense, the comparative study of 
astrology and astro-mythology rests upon an im- 
pregnable foundation. The implications of its 
results, as was said above, may quite well be 
brought into harmony alike with the most rigid 
orthodoxy and the broadest liberalism. Hence it 
cannot be non-suited by either of the warring 
scuools; It 18 reconcilable even with the aims of its 
critics. Just as comparative philology is an ideal 
and impartial science, so must the comparative 
study of myths assume a like impartiality; and 
the indispensable framework of this study is formed 
by the planetary deities of astrology. 

9 . Prophetic astrology. — From the theological 
point of view, nrophetic astrology must be regarded 
as a by-way towards superstition, and, indeed, as 
one of the main sources of superstition. It was 
evolved by gentle gradations from what we may 
call ‘ calendar astronomy.’ Primitive man dis- 
cerned parallelism not only in the processes of 
nature, out also in the State and in human life ; 
nay, even in the forms and organs of animals he 
read analogies and homologies, and many other 
fields of observation presented similar correspond- 
ences. But by far the most obvious and unmistak- 
able eases of parallelism were those which subsisted 
liftween the motions of the sun and the moon, on 
tlie one Iiand, and the periodic variation of the 
tide.s, of light and heat during the day, and of the 
seasons, on the other. Hence arose the notion of 
planetary deities or angels — beings who acted 
according to highly complicated laws, ordained 
either by themselves or by a superior power, and 


who sought to bring all events, great and small 
alike, within the range of parallel uniformities. 
Wliere tlie trend of thought was polytheistic, the 
planets were regarded as gods; where it lay 
towards monotheism, they were but the messengers 
of a Divine will beyond them ; or, as the case might 
be, an inevitable fate w’as supposed to hang over 
the gods themselves. 

From the standpoint of the ancient astrologer, 
the supreme function of all learning was the ob- 
servation of certain simple phenomena and the 
drawing of inferences bearing upon a parallel series 
of facts otherwise veiled. The primary task of 
astrology was to ascertain the positions of the 
planets in relation to one another, to the zodiacal 
signs, and to the observer himself, and then to make 
deductions therefrom. This was astrology properly 
so called, and it required for every particular case 
a direct reading of the sky. A cloudy night, how- 
ever, rendered such direct readings impossible. 
Now, the Kou^njik inscriptions, dating from the 
time of the Assyrian king Assurbanipal, yield 
evidences for a continuous series of actual observa- 
tions. From these we learn that, notwithstanding 
the complexity of the planetary movements, the 
jieriodic repetition of essential phenomena had been 
calculated for each particular planet. Thus the 
astrologer could fall oaek upon tabulated records 
covering every particular sequence of planetary 
movement, and could substitute these for direct 
observation. It is true that, owing to trifling in- 
accuracies in the data thus supplied, this course 
was avoided for thousands of years ; but at length 
the momentous step was taken. No doubt, it still 
remained necessary to bring certain recorded posi- 
tions to the test of actual observation ; but, with 
these exceptions, the researches of the practical 
astrologer were thenceforth pursued in the study. 
Our earliest evidences for this procedure date from 
the period of the Persian monarchy. 

So far as astronomy itself is concerned, this was a 
progressive movement ; but, from the standpoint of 
observational science, it was a backward step. It 
issued finally in the determination and mathe- 
matical calculation of the planetary orbits by 
Ke]>ler. But, in our estimate of Kepler’s dis- 
coveries, M'e must always bear in mind that he was 
still under the spell of the astrological conception 
of the universe. It was his firm belief that his 
discoveries supplied the key to all events of history, 
and had exalted astrology to the level of a perfect 
and independent science of simple calculation, while 
in reality he had given the death-blow to its pre- 
tensions. 

From the time of the earliest attempts to draw 
up a calendar — through the period of the Sum- 
erians and Akkadians — to the days of Kepler 
astrology underwent no essential change, save that 
it gradually abandoned the method of direct observa- 
tion of the heavens in favour of, first, a partial use 
of tables containing earlier observations, and, 
finally, a purely arithmetical determination of the 
positions occupied by the planets at any given 
time. Astrology, be it remembered, -was a study 
of international importance. Wherever, therefore, 
in the history of any civilized country' we can trace 
some slight advance in astronomical science, we 
find corresponding records, practic.ally contem- 
poraneous, in all the civilized countries of that 
epoch. Additions to men’s knowledge of the stars 
were valued only as ancillary to the determination 
of the planetary positions. As all the available 
evidence goes to show, however, astrology, through- 
out its entire c.arecr, had but one method of adapt- 
ing this knowledge to oracular ends — the method, 
namely, of symbolical interpretation, with a more 
or less clearly realized principle of alternation. In 
the main, the positions of the planets were made 
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the basis of prognostications of the unborn future, 
but they were also used as a means of filling up 
lacunce in the knowledge of the past and the 
present. 

ID. Astrology and medicine. — In the ancient 
Oriental view of the world, astrology, religion, 
and_ therapeutics went hand in hand. In the con- 
viction that aU things in the universe proceeded in 
parallel lines, men spoke of a macrocosm (primarily 
the stellar world as the province of Deity) and a 
microcosm (primarily the Human body), and sought 
for far-reaching analogies between them. Thus — 
to take one of many examples found in Sanskrit 
literature — the Vedas and their allied texts exhibit 
attempts to establish an exact equivalence between 
the number of the bones in the human body and 
that of the days in a year. Simple as would have 
been the task of enumerating the bones accurately, 
they were purposely numbered wrongly, so that 
the desired numerical relations might be educed; 
the lower jaw, for instance, was said to be com- 
posed of eighteen single pieces, not including the 
teeth, just because this number, while purely 
factitious, could, as the twentieth mrt of 360, 
he used for purposes of speculation. The method 
was applied in every field, and things which ^d 
not harmonize in fact were arbitrarily made to 
do so. 

In the ancient East the therapeutic art was based 
upon the two fundamental postulates of air in 
motion and liquid in motion, and it was supposed 
that in the human body the air passed along the 
arteries, while the liquid traversed the veins. The 
solid substance of the body (its earthy constituents) 
and its native heat (its igneous constituents) were 
regarded as forming a fixed and constant mass : j 
earth and fire, in fact, were probably never con- i 
sidered in their physiological aspects until the 
Hellenistic period. The astrological references 
hitherto discovered in Babylonian and Egypti.an 
texts show that air and liquid alone were taken 
into account. In the further development of these 
notions, special prominence was given to the air by 
the pneumatists, and to the blood (t.e. liquid, and a 
mixture of the four principal humours, viz. water, 
phlegm, yellow bile, and black bile) by the hsema- 
tists. We cannot enter here into the particulars of 
the antagonism maintained between tfie two schools 
for several thousand years, an antagonism which 
we can trace in the period when the pyramids were 
built, and which, again, moved the hmraatist 
Aristophanes to the mortal hatred wherendth in 
the Clouds he arraigned the pneumatism of Socrates 
before the Athenian populace. Suffice it to say 
that, in all references to the facts of nature found 
in the Pentateuch, the J ahwistio sections (of Genesis 
in particular) represent the pneumatic, and the 
Elohistic portions the hsmatic, point of view, 
whereas the Priestly Code exhibits no scientific 
tendency at all. The pneumatists regarded the 
nose as the most important organ of the body. We 
may recall the numerous phrases formed with >){! in 
the OT, and the large noses of the singers^ in the 
chorus of the Clouds. Even amongst the inscrip- 
tions from Nineveh, which must, on the whole, be 
reckoned to the hmmatic school, the present writer 
has found no fewer than fourteen different texts 
referring to divination by the nose. 

According to the hcematist, life was concen- 
trated in the liver, the n??, or heavy organ, which, 
accordingly, together -ndth the blood, plays a 
prominent part in the OT and the Talmud. 
Among the Babylonians and Etruscans, again, as 
also among the various peoples influenced by them, 
baruspicy took the special form of divination by 
inspection of the liver. The cuneiform texts which 
treat of this hepatoscopy are without number, and 
have been read and translated mainly by Jastrow. 


In the_ ancient East, and even in Greece, tha 
hmmatists were for the most part firm believers in 
astrology, omens, and all that we now brand nith 
the name of superstition. To dreams, above all, 
they attached great importance, while the pneu- 
matists, on the other hand, as is shown by the 
writings of Hippocrates, declared dreams to be 
unworthy of consideration. The pneumatists seem 
to have borne the reputation of being enlightened 
persons, or sometimes even atheists, as was the 
case with the pneumatist Socrates as delineated 
by ^ Aristophanes. From certain fragmentary 
indications we may perhaps gather that in the 
main the Christians of the early centuries were 
pneumatists in their knowledge of nature. 

From the mental standpoint of the hrematic 
astrologer every actual group of relations amongst 
the planets mirrored itself in all synchronistio 
events and conditions, and thus the entire horo- 
scope_ would be reproduced in the variations and 
peculiarities found in the liver— the central organ 
— of the newly-born sacrificial animal. An expert 
examination of the liver could therefore quite well 
take the place of a direct observation of the 
sl^. The practice of hepatoscopy was extensively 
diffused, and diagrams illustrative of the art are 
etui extant. The method adopted by the Baby- 
lonians was to portion out the liver in what may 
he called oracular squares by means of a right- 
angled system of ordinates, a device reminding 
us of the square sections shown by the extant 
Egyptian projection of the heavens made in the 
time of Iving Seti, and likewise of the square 
figure used as the ground-plan of the normal 
horoscope. Among the Etruscans, however, 
hepatoscopy employed a polar projection in its 
construction of oracular fields, and to this arrange- 
ment corresponds the system of regular polygons 
designed to represent the relative positions of the 
planets in the circular horoscope. 

Another way of dispensing with direct observa- 
I tion of the heavens was to watch the forms 
assumed by certain substances when suddenly 
placed under new conditions, as it was supposed 
i that the forms thus produced were determined by 
the configuration of the planets at the time. Oil 
or melted tallow was dropped into water, or water 
into oil, and the diviner took note of the resultant 
forms. We possess two comprehensive lists drawn 
up in the reign of King Qammurabi of Babylon 
for the express purpose of interpreting these 
formations. This mode of divination still survives 
in the superstitious practice of dropping molten 
lead upon a cold surface. 

A further variety of oracle was found in dreams, 
to which reference has already been made. Dreams 
also were believed to run parallel to the facts of 
astrology, and might, therefore, be substituted for 
the latter. But, as dreams were held to have their 
origin in the blood, their significance was conceded 
by the hsematists only. 

Finally, every unaccountable phenomenon of 
nature — from the movement of an animal to a 
monstrous birth — everything, in short, that touched 
human life at any point, came to be associated 
with planetary influence, and might become the 
basis of divination. The library of Sardanapalus 
contains thousands of tablets in which such super- 
stitious ideas and practices are expounded with 
the most precise casuistry. They seem to have 
been regarded as the supreme and final e.vpression 
of wisdom, and might relate to matters a thousand 
years old. But these fallacious issues of man’s 
search for knowledge, involving such a prodigal 
expenditure of energy in collecting data, find their 
ultimate explanation in the fundamental miscon- 
ception of astrology, viz. that the incidents of life, 
being dependent upon the contemporaneous con- 
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figuration of the planets, must exhibit a parallel 
order in their occurrence, and tliat accordingly 
valid inferences regarding either of the parallel 
series may be drawn from the other. The under- 
lying conception of the whole procedure, however, 
was that of the astrologer, and hence wo find that 
in the system of divination by bowls which was 
practised in the time of gammurabi, the instan- 
taneous formations of dropped grease were regarded 
as yielding actual knowledge of the planetary 
deities. 

II. Subsidiary tables. — The various substitutes 
for astrological diagnosis might become, and, 
indeed, necessarily became, very important, ns it 
was often difficult to determine the req[uisite facts 
concerning the planets. We must remember that 
the problem usually set before the astrologer was 
to draw the horoscope of the birth or conception of 
an individual at a time when years had elapsed 
since these events, and by this means to forecast 
the future. His task was, in short, to re-construct 
the astrological conditions of a past event, and he 
had in consequence to refer to tables or lists of 
earlier astronomical observations. As regards the 
sun and the moon, the information he required 
was furnished by the calendar, but special lists 
were necessary for the five smaller planets. An 
extensive table of this kind, written in the 
Demotic character of Egyptian, and dating from 
the reign of Augustus, has been preserved. The 
Julian emperors, let us remember, used to settle 
their retired soldiers in Egypt. Colonies of veterans 
thus established in thenayum would be largely 
drawn from those who had been bom in tbe reim 
of Augustus. It was therefore necessa^ that the 
astrologer who practised his art in this province 
should possess lists of the successive positions of 
the planets during that reign. The example before 
us is but the transcript of a transcript ; whole lines 
are -wanting, and figures have been misread. We 
may thus infer that such lists were produced in 
great profusion to meet the needs of astrologers in 
the various districts and villages. In order to 
make the proper entries in the horoscope required, 
the astrologer needed simply to know the zodiacal 
signs in which the several planets were situated 
at the time, and accordingly the information 
supplied by the astrological fists regarding any 
particular planet was confined to the day of the 
month on which it entered a new sign. The 
ancient lists of ephemerides were thus neither more 
nor less than astrological tables. 

For predictions of a general kind the astrologer 
constructed ‘ nativities,’ while for cases of sickness 
he drew horoscopes of the KaT(^K^(o•ls, i.e. the 
inception of the disease, and otherwise adapted 
his art to special circumstances. He had to be 
informed of the day, month, and year of the 
critical event. The signs occupied by the smaller 

E lanets at the given date were then noted down 
rom lists like that of the Berlin Papyms 8279 ; 
the moon, together with the day indicating its 
age, was inserted in the proper sign according to 
the calendar of the lunar cycle, its lunar station 
being also fixed by established rules ; the sun was 
placed according to the date. The next step was 
to arrange these particulars systematically in the 
twelve houses, the exact hour of the event, or, 
failing that, the time of sunrise, being used as the 
determining point. From this, again, the positions 
of the planets relative to one another, to the eastern 
oint, and to the different zodiacal signs, were 
educed and interpreted. 

12 . The horoscope of Jesus Christ. — As an 
illustration we shall take the horoscope of the 
conception of Jesus, according to the form in 
which we are able to re-construct it from the 
Demotic table of the planets in the Berlin P. 8279. 


The dates given are themselves products of astro- 
logical speculation, and cannot be regarded as 
historically established, but they are nevertheless 
worthy of notice. On the 24th of June, B.C. 7 (or 
previously), took place the conception or birth of 
John the Baptist. On the 15th of April, B.c. 6, 
6 a.m., the annunciation to Mary (instead of the 
conception of Jesus), and, at the same time, the 
observation of this ‘nativity’ by the Magi. 
Between the 24th of June, B.C. 6, and the 25th of 
November, B.C. 6, occurs the visit of the Magi to 
King Herod. Alter the 25th of November, B.c. 6, 
the Magi notice the re-appearance of the stellar 
configuration at the annunciation. On the 27th 
of December, B.c. 6, the stellar configuration 
becomes stationary (do-rtp ^o-tij), and the Magi 
worship the infant at Bethlehem. 

Now the horoscope of the 15th of April, B.c. 6, 
can be re-constructed thus : 



and supplies the following apotelesmata capable of 
interpretation : 

(1) I'he horoscope of the day oppeare (with eunrise). (2) 
Aries Is in the ascendant. (3) Mars, as lord of the house of 
Arles, presides over the birth. (4) The sun is in the ascendant. 

(6) Saturn in the ascendant. (6) Jupiter in the ascendant. 

(7) Mercury in the ascendant, (s) Saturn in the ascendant, 
and above the horizon. (0) Saturn is intercepted between the 
favourable planets Venus and Jupiter. (10) Mars in the 
second house. (11) The moon enters the eighth house. (12) 
Venus is In the tiveltth house. (IS) Mercury in the house of 
Mars, and likewise in immediate proximity to Mara. (14) 
Saturn is in his Toirefvui/io, or * detriment.’ (15) The sun in his 
vifiij)/io, or • exaltation.’ (16) The moon in her Tairefeupo, (17) 
Venus in her vil/a/ia. pS) -Venus is matutina (morning star). 
(19) Jupiter is in proximity to his house Pisces. (20) Jupiter 
in trine (adspcclus tr^onalis) with his house Sagittarius. (21) 
The sun in trine with his house Leo. (22) Saturn’s motion is 
direct. (23) Jupiter is direct. (24) Mars is direct. (26) Venus 
is retrograde. (26) Mercury is direct. (25) Mercury is combust. 
(28) Mercury in immediate proximity to the sun. (29) Mercury 
IB invisible. (30) Mars is not combust. (31) Mars is never- 
theless invisible, and is, in fact, entering upon its invisible 

eriod of three months. (32) Mars is separated from the sun 
y Mercury. (33) Saturn is separated from the sun by Jupiter, 
though the latter is combust. (34) Jupiter is combust. (36) 
Jupiter is separated from the sun by small planets. (36) All 
the morning stars are visible. (37) All the evening stars are 
invisible. (38) Mars is situated in his nocturnal triangle. (39) 
The terrestrial triangle contains Mars only, its nocturnal lord, 
situated in Taurus. (40) Mars is in opposition to his house 
Scorpio. (41) The moon in trine with her house Cancer. (42) 
The moon IS in her domain. (48) The trigonum of Are contains 
Its lords conjoined in Aries. (44) The trigonum pf water 
contains its diurnal lady Venus. (46) The tngonum'of water 
contains its nocturnal ruler, the moon. (46) The moon and 
Venus are in trine. (47) The trigonum of air is empty. (48) 
Saturn and Jupiter are in conjunction. (49) This conjunction 
occurs in Aries, and is thus conjunctio maxima,, and dominates 
the enfiro horoscope. (60) This conjunctio maxima was pre- 
ceded by a conjuiictio magna, occurring in Pisces (indicating 
the astrological necessity for the forerunner, John the Baptist). 
(61) Saturn is in conjunction with the sun (but cf. S3). (62) 
Saturn is in conjunction with Mercury. (68) Mars and Mercury 
are in different houses, but close together. (64) Saturn and 
Venus are in the same relation. (65) Jupiter is in conjunction 
with Mercury. (66) Venus is visible. (57) Saturn is visible. 
(68) Jupiter is visible. (69) Saturn has no aspect with the 
moon. (60) Saturn is in adspectus eonjinis with Venus. (61) 
Saturn is in adspectus confmis with Mars, but triply intercepted. 
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(62) Jupiter hns no aspect with the moon. (63) Jupiter is in 
adsj^ctus eimjiuif with Venus, liut inlcri’epted hy S.sturn. (64) 
Jupiter is in adtj>eetus cvnjinit with Mars, hut iloiibly iiiter- 
eepted. (65) The sun has no aspect with the moon. (60) Ihe 
•Hin is in adsprctus eonfinii «nth Venus, but doubly intercepted. 
(67) The sun is in adtpfettu eonfinU with Mars, but intercepted 
once. (68) Mercury has no aspect with the moon. (00) Mercury 
.s in adspeehtt eonjinis with Venus, but triply intercepted. (70) 
Mercurj- is in a^echis eonjinis with Mars. (71) Mars is in 
opposition to the moon. (72) Mars is in trine aspect with 
Venus. (73) Fuli moon is Just past (74) No planets are In 
quartile with each other. (76) Oi the tropical sijms only Aries 
is occupied, but it contains four planets. (76) the planets 
except the moon are clustered near the sun. (77) All the 
planets except the moon and Venus are under the influence of 
the sun (Mars as lord of the sun’s house). (78) Jupiter 
emerges from the sun's beams. (70) Hence the conjunelio 
maxima also emerges. (80) All the visible planets and the moon 
are situated in the diurnal sky. (81) All invisible planets are 
in the nocturnal sky. (82) The lord of Saturn’s house is Mars. 
(83) The lord of Jupiter’s house is Mars. (84) The lord of the 
sun’s house is Mars. (85) The lord of Mercury’s house is -Mars. 
(86) ’The lord of Venus’s house is Jupiter. (87) The lord of the 
moon’s house is Mars. (88) The lord of the house of Mars is 
Venus. (80) The horoscope, i.e. Aries, is masculine. (90) The 
other occupied houses are feminine. 

Several points of detail may be left out of 
account. By making the horoscope more precise, 
and dividing it into decanates and degrees, ive 
rniglit multiply indefinitely the ninety particulars 
iven iilmv’e. These data of the positions occupied 
y the planets were known as npotelesmata. The 
ninety apotelvnnata enumerated here can be 
interpreted only in part at the present day, as our 
information regarding ancient modes of astrological 
interpretation is at best fragmentary. According 
to rules still extant, interpolations and adjust- 
ments, no doubt, have also oeen made in certain 
particulars. So far, however, as we can test the 
interpretations of this horoscope, it corresponds 
with the evangelical narratives of the life of Jesus 
even in its smallest details, 

13 . The development of astronomy and astro- 
logy among the various peoples. — The foregoing 
sketch makes it evident that primitive peoples 
constructed their calendars by direct observation 
of the heavens. Similarly, it is amongst these 
primitive peoples, as indeed we might expect, that 
we find tne first steps of the transition from 
astronomy to astrology. Thus, in the interior of 
some of the larger South Sea Islands, as, e.g., 
Borneo, a primitive astronomy and astrology are 
found amongst the aborigines, while the inhabit- 
ants of the sea board, ns also of the smaller 
islands, exhibit a higher development in the science 
of the stars, partly because their nautical interests 
demanded a more thoroughgoing observation of 
the heavenly bodies, and partly because they were 
influenced by the higher standard of culture 
attained by the Asiatic races, as is shown, for 
example, by the fact that the Malay language 
contains words borrowed from Chinese, Sanskrit, 
Arabic, and Persian. Of the pictorial writing of 
ancient Mexico, part of the calendar is all that has 
hitherto been deciphered ; but even this suffices 
to show striking correspondences between the 
civilizations of America anterior to its discovery 
by Columbus and those of the ancient Asiatic 
races, and not least in astronomy and astrology. 
The development of these sciences already attained 
in the Babylonian period or later in the time of 
Alexander the Great is practically the same os 
now prev.ails tlii oiiglioiit (jhina, in part of Japan, 
and, above all, in India. 

In the West, likewise, the results of astronom- 
ical in(|uirj' were still encumbered with the old 
superstitious conceptions. The earliest successful 
attempts to eliminate these conceptions and their 
effects from astronomy were made about A.D. 1500. 
It is true that at the zenith of Roman ciidlization 
the educated clas.-'cs tried to throw the lumber of 
astrology overboard. Certain of the Church Fathers 
wroiigirt .strenuously to oust it from its place. But, 


on the one hand, the vexed question regarding the 
date of Easter, wfiich was simply a consequence of 
combining the lunar calendar of Babylon with the 
solar calendar of Egypt, and, on the other, the 
attempt to fix a year for the birth of Christ, gave 
astrology once more a certain adventitious prestige 
in Christian life and theology. Fresh vantage 
ground was also won for it in the secular learning 
of the Middle Ages by the Western drift of Islam 
and the Jeivish Kaboala. As a matter of fact, 
the astronomy of the West, and, in particular, the 
coalescence of astronomy and astrology in the 
later culture of Western lands, is a development or 
an importation from the astronomy and astrology 
of the ancient East. 

Until the time of Kepler, astronomy was always 
bound up with astrology, and its progress was for 
the most part of a meagre kind. This may seem 
incredible so long ns we confine our investigation 
to a short period abounding in records, but it is 
always unsafe to argue from tlie silence of the 
earlier records that the apparently fresh facts set 
forth in the later constitute an actual advance. 
No candid observer in the field of astrolog)' could 
fail to notice that, while this or that forecast might 
happen to be correct, yet in many cases the con- 
figuration of the planets, however skilfully inter- 
preted, could not be reconciled with tlie facts of 
experience. Certain details of astrological pro- 
cedure were, therefore, constantly being left 
behind, as in an ever-seething witches’ ciudron ; 
and, on the other hand, long disused methods were 
once more resorted to. This was especially the 
case when, in periods of unrest, races and civiliza- 
tions w’ere shaken and mingled together. Detailed 
research in a narrowly circumscribed period may 
thus produce the illusion of rapid development in 
a science which, in its leading features, really 
remained unchanged from age to age. 

The fundamental tenets promulgated by 
astrology as inviolably true were manifold. From 
the fourth house, as it seemed, welled up the sub- 
soU water and the springs which fed the rivers, 
while from the tenth house came the rain. Now 
when primitive man found the moon in either of 
those liouses he anticipated a flood. But the 
moon was evidently connected also with the 
occurrence of menstruation, which was regarded 
ns a periodic overflow’ of blood. The astrological 
explanations of these phenomena tended to corro- 
borate one another so fully that the sovereimty of 
the moon over the liquid element was deemed 
indisputable. An example of a different kind is 
furnished by the horoscope of disease, or rather of 
the KaT6.K\iffis. Here the invalid was the querent, 
and iiis malady the quesited, and information 
regarding them was supplied by the first and 
seventh houses respectivmy. Now, in the regulp 
horoscope the sixth house was significant of pain 
and the eighth of death, and thus the entire 
western section of the sky from 45” above the 
horizon to 45° below it was the region of disease. 
In this expanse, however, the sun, distinguished 
among the planets as the source of heat, is situated 
between three and nine o’clock p.m., and this 
again is the time when the invalid shows symptoms 
of fever. An easy explanation was thus provided 
for the increase of febrile temperature, while on 
the other hand the validity of the science was 
demonstrated once more. Astrologj' simply 
abounded in spurious proof.s of this type. 

Thus the leading principles and ideas of 
astrologj’ were looked upon for centuries ns in- 
controvertible. Its failures were attributed to 
points of secondnrj’ moment, save in cases where 
ft seemed more convenient to change the time 
premised bj’ a whole double-hour, and so to sliift 
the entire horoscope bj’ one house — an artifice 
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which would in general quite invert the first 
interpretation. Corrections and alterations were 
thus made in matters of detail, while among the 
more progressive peoples the general tendency was 
towards over-refinement in interpretation and an 
ever-expanding casuistry. 

Accordingly there was no real development in 
the astronomy and astrology of the ancient East 
within historic times. The extant evidences of 
the inscriptions go as far back as the period of 
Sargflni-sar-ali and Narftm-Sin. From the reign 
of the former eight short texts are all that have as 
yet been brought to light, and from that of the 
latter sixteen only, all of the same date. It is not 
to be expected, therefore, that we shall trace all 
the details of later astrology in such meagre 
records. It is surely sufficient for our purpose that 
the later period, the archives of which may quite 
well extend backwards to the monarcbs just 
named, yields a mass of evidence to show that 
astronomy and astrology had by this time reached 
the status of a closed aud rounded system. In- 
scriptions from the age of Hammurabi make it 
clear that full instructions had already been drawn 
up for the practice of divination by cups in 
connexion witii planetary configurations. From a 
period about a thousand years oefore Christ come 
the inscribed boundary-stones, the dates of which 
are indicated by their arrangement of the planetary 
symbols. Thereafter the riciiest vein of astrological 
records is found in the library of Sardanapalus. 
We learn from these that there was a system of 
observatories covering the whole kingdom, that 
there was an established scheme of relays for the 
professional astrologers and of serial reports 
regarding their work, and that a State library had 
been established for the purpose of supplying all 
needed information in astrology and the auxiliary 
arts of divination. It is to be regretted that as 
yet only the Beports of the astrologers and the 
instructions regarding hepatosoopy have been 
properly edited. The cuneiform texts of the period 
between Sardanapalus and the beginning of the 
Christian era are not so rich in relevant information. 
The astronomical texts of this epoch, however, 
have found a thoroughly capable editor in Kugler, 
whose labours were based on the preparatory 
studies of Strassmaier and Epping, but who, un- 
fortunately, engaged as he was with the productions 
of a relatively short period, has failed to grasp the 
subject in its entirety. A final residuum of Baby- 
lonian astrology was the perfunctory knowledge of 
‘the science of the Chaldieans’ current in the days 
of the Homan Empire. From the beginning of our 
era astrology and astronomy languiSied on in the 
various Asiatic countries, but they were borne 
westwards by the Arabs. Mesopotamia always 
remained more or less of a terra incognita for 
countries influenced by Grmco-Iloman civiliza- 
tion. 

On the other hand, Egypt became permanently 
merged in the Roman Empire, and, at a later 
period, in the Byz.antine Empire. It was Egypt, 
therefore, that brought Babylonian astronomy and 
astrology into real contact with the West. Even 
in the most remote times, in a period, it may be, 
anterior to the First Dynasty, astrology, religion, 
and medicine were combined as one science at 
Heliopolis. The high priest of Heliopolis, officially 
invested with the star-spotted panther’s skin, was 
all along the supreme State astrologer until the 
imperial age of Rome, and he bore the title of 
‘great in vision’ already alluded to. A bier.arch 
of this order is named in the Bible (Gn 41") as the 
father-in-law of Joseph — of that Joseph who was 
himself an interpreter of dreams etc.), and 

practised the art of divination by bowls (JJ'- “), 
referred to in connexion with (Jammurabi. On the 


wall of a tomb dating from the reim of Seti i. wo 
find lists of stars, times of culmination, etc. 
Extensive tables of ephemerides and a fragment 
of planetary divination according to the dilierent 
houses, together with corresponding dream-tables, 
have survived from the age of Augustus, We 
possess even horoscope-texts drawn up in the 
Imperial period. Our minor records of later 
Egyptian astrology are thus fairly numerous. 

Grraco-Roman civilizi^tion throughout its entire 
geographical and historvcal range, until the estab- 
lishment of the world-empire and its swift decline, 
never produced such monuments as we find in the 
great empires of the East. Observatories of 
colossal proportiows, attached to primeval temples 
containing archives by which the positions of the 
planets might be traced and tested for centuries 
and millenniums, were never the work of Greece 
and Rome. Among the Etruscans, therefore, and 
subsequently among the Romans, it was the 
surrogates of astroloCT that occupied the central 
lace. Apuleius explicitly asserts that the Chal- 
oeans were the founders of astronomy and 
astrolo^. But, so far as the Romans concerned 
themselves with the study, they appealed to the 
works of an assumed E^ptian king called 
Nachepso and his astrologer Petosiris of Sais. At 
a later period Claudius Ptolemmus (A.D. 100-178) 
was regarded as the final authority in our tivin 
sciences, and beside him we catch a glimpse of the 
somewhat legendary Hermes Trismegistos. But, 
as has been already indicated, the claims of 
astrology were not left unchdlenged in this 
period. About the year A.D. 200 the famous 
physician Sextus Empiricus wrote a work in six 
books irpis paBrjftaTiKoit, of which the fifth was 
directed irpis i.arpo\l>yovn He prefaces his con- 
futation by a sketch of the entire system of know- 
ledge possessed by the XoXSoToi, and in this he 
rovides valuable materials for a thoroughgoing 
igest of the astrological texts in the library of 
Sardanapalus. 

In this later period, however, astrology has main- 
tained some degree of progress in the Far East. 
Among the Chinese and Jajianese, occult art, in the 
modern ‘fengshui,’ seems rather to have taken the 
form of geomancy. Just as in the Near East 
astrology gave birth to hepatosoopy, so in China 
and Japan the interpretation oi the planets 
in the celestial vault has been transformed into 
divination by the carapace of the tortoise. 
Similarly the Gypsies have developed a system of 
fortune-telling from the open hand ; and the 
designation of the convexities of the palm as 
‘ mounts ’ of the various planets shows us that this 
practice also is a surrogate of astrology. 

LrrEBATBBB. — ^The Bigniflcance of astronomy and astrology for 
the interpretation of the religious conceptions of the ancient 
East, as also tor the exegesis of the Bible, has only recently been 
recognized. There is ns yet no comprehensive work dealing with 
the subject. Contributions to the study have come mainly from 
the hand of H. Winckler (especially in Im Kaiiip/e um dtn 
alUn Orient, Leipzig, 1B07), of whom A. Jeremias (Die Pan- 
babplonisten, dtr alte Orient und die aegyjilieche Religion, 
Leipzig, 1907) has proved an able aily. Fugitive essays have 
appeared in considerable numbers, principally in publications 
of the Vorderasiatieche Qesellschaft and the Orientalistiecke 
Lileratnrzeitung ; Hinrichs (Leipzig) has also issued a number. 
At first the new exegetical theory encountered very strong 
opposition, but afterwards seemed to have won a general assent: 
more recently, however, the work of Kugler, already referred 
to and appraised, has ^ven it a partial reverse. K. SudhoS 
(lafTomathemafiher, vnmemlich im fS. «nd je. Jahr/mndert, 
Breslau, inO'l) and the present writer, starting from the history 
of medicine, liave studied the ancient astronomv aud astrology, 
and have arrived at tiie same results as Winckler, though 
by a very different path. The present writer has also written 
numerous essays on the subject, and these have appeared in 
various periodicals, medical, philological, and theological, 
esp. Die Angaben der Berliner Ptanelentafet, p. 8279, 
Berlin, 1903, Das Hornseop der Emp/mignis Christi, do. 1903. 
These publications are based upon ouneiforni and hiero- 
glyphic (or demotic) texts which have only recently become 
accessible. 
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The leading work for the discovery of the relevant cuneiform 
texts is C. Bezold, Catalogue of the Cetneiform Tablets in the 
Kouyunjik Collection of the Hritish Museum, 6 vols. The shorter 
texts are to some extent accessible in Thompson, Reports of the 
Magicians and Astronomers of Nineveh and Babylon (1900). 
Outgrowths of Oriental astronomy and astrology are found in 
the writings of Claudius Ptolemsous, Claudius Valens, Paulus 
Alexandrinus, Julius Firmicus Matemus, and Marcus Manilius, 
and also in the works of opponents, such as Sextus Empiricus, 
Cicero (de. Dioinatione), Horace, Juvenal, Pliny, and, in the 15th 
and 16th cents., Hieronymus Cardamus and Pico de Mirandola. 
Boll, Sphcera, is a modern comprehensive work dealing with 
classical astrology and astronomy, but the author had not the 
requisite data for a corresponding treatment of the ancient 
East. The latest cuneiform texts from the period of the Persian 
kings and the Seljiiks have been utilized by Kugler in vol. i. of 
a work to be completed in 5 vols. E. Stiicken, Astralmythen 
(Leipzig, 1907), admirably depicts the process by which the rajihs 
and legends of the various races of mankind grow out of the 
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.Moses. A short manual of astrology by Ernst Mayer, entitled 
Kurzes Mandbuch der Astrologie, and giving technical informa- 
tion aboutthe placing of the horoscope, was published by Dekker 
(Berlin, 1891). A vast aggregation of data relating to the vestires 
of astrology in Asia and the South Seas may be gleaned from the 
Mittheilungen der deutschen Gesellschaft fur Natur- und Votker- 
kutuie Ostasiens, in Der Janus (Archiv filr Oesch. der iledicin), 
and in the publications of Sanskrit scholars. The attempt to 
furnish a more detailed bibliography than the present is always 
confronted with the dilflculty of knowing which of the manifold 
ramifications of our subject the reader is interested in. In one 
or other of the leading works here cited, however, the student 
will find a more complete list of works relating to the particular 
Qeld of inquirj’ with which he is concerned. 

F. VON Oefele. 

SUN, MOON, AND STARS (Primitive).— 
Knowledge of the movements of the heavenly- 
bodies is possessed in varying degrees hy most 
primitive peoples. In the earlier stages of civiliza- 
tion tliat continued observation whiA is neeessaiy 
to arrive at a reasoned explanation, which is 
the foundation of astronomical science, is not 
possible tlirough lack of proper means of recording 
its results, nor is it callea for hy the praoticjU 
requirements of a population which lives cliiefly 
by hunting. For an agricultural people, however, 
foreknowledge of the recurring seasons becomes 
essential, and it is necessary tliat some means 
should be found to mark the proper seasons for 
performing the operations to ensure the food 
supply. In the stars, with their regular motions 
of rising and setting, primitive man has found the 
earliest and most convenient calendar. In default 
of a theory based upon a series of observations, the 
supposed movement of the sun round the earth, 
the pliases of the moon and the motion of the stars, 
the shape and character of the sky, have been 
explained by formula} composed of material drawn 
from the texture of man’s reli^ous beliefs. The 
celestial bodies, equally with his fellows and ma- 
terial surroundings, he considers to be animated 
with a personality like his own, though more 
powerful. Starting from this fundamental assump- 
tion, primitive man has fashioned for himself, m 
his legends, a fairly complete explanation of the 
celestial phenomena which come under his ob- 
servation. 

I. Sun and moon. —It is almost universal among 
primitive races that both sun and moon should bo 
regarded as alive and quasi-human in nature. 
Their sex differs among different races, hut the 
moon is more commonly male and the sun female. 
Relation between them, varying in character, is 
also recognized. Among the Dieri of Australia 
the sun is the daughter of a Dieri woman, who 
after her birth sank into the earth in shame. The 
natives of Encounter Bay say that the sun is a 
woman who has a lover among the dead. Each 
night she descends among the dead. At her rising 
she appears in a red kangaroo skin, given her by 
her lover. A AVotjobaluk legend relates that the 
sun is a woman who was digging yams and reached 
the West; after wandering round the earth she 
came back to the other side, and has done the same 


ever since. The Wurunjerri say that the sun is ths 
sister of every one. This may be compared with 
the story of the origin of the sun told by the 
Arunta. At ^ice Springs there is a tradition that 
in the Alcheringa the sun came out of the earth at 
a spot now marked by a stone in the country of the 
Bandicoot people, in the form of a spirit woman, 
accompanied by two other Panunga women, who 
were sisters, the elder of whom carried a child. 
The spirit woman went up into the sky, and she 
does this every day, risiting the old spot at night 
and rising in the morning, A medicine-man could 
see her in the hole, but not a person -with ordinary 
vision. The two women settled among the Bandi- 
coot people, and originated a local sun totem. This 
totem may be compared wdth the sun totem of the 
Incas. The sun has a definite relation to each 
individual member of the various di-visions, belong- 
ing itself to the Panunga division, as did the two 
women. Among these people a ceremony con- 
nected ivith the -woman and the child is performed, 
in which symbols of the sun are worn. 

The Masai say that the sun married the moon, 
and they had a fight. Each damaged the other. 
The sun was so asliamed that he became bright, in 
order that people might not be able to look at him. 
The moon was not ashamed, and it is possible to 
see that her mouth is damaged and that one eye is 
missing. 

It is interesting to note that, while the sun is a 
man and the moon a woman, the Masai word for 
sun, eng-oloiig, is feminine, and ol-apa, ‘ the moon,’ 
is masculine. The Bushman story goes that the 
sun was an old man, from whose armpit light 
radiated ; some children threw him up in the sky, 
w'here he stuck. 

Occasionally both sun and moon are feminine. 
Among the Mantras the sun is a woman, who is 
1 continually being pulled by a string held by her 
I lord. The moon is a woman, the wife of Moyang 
Bertang, who sits in the moon making nooses for 
men. 

(a) Origin and movements of the sun , — Theorigin 
of the sun, as related in the Tembeh legend of 
Sam-mor and his battle Avith Naing, has advanced 
beyond the anthropomorphic stage. When Sam- 
mor had imprisoned Naing, he rolled the fire irith 
Avhich he had fought into a ball, and this, as the 
sun, stiU revolves round the mountain to ivatch 
Naing. This conception of the sun ns inanimate 
is probably due to external influence, but it has a 
parallel among the Gallinomeros of Central Cali- 
lomia, where the haivk and the coyote, after 
jostling one another painfully in the darkness 
Avhich then prevailed, collected tivo masses of 
inflammable substance ; the hawk then flew up 
into the sky with them, and lighted them Avitn 
flint. They give light as the sun and the moon. 
The Wurunjerri believe that the sun xvas made bv 
Puppu-imbul, one of the race inhabiting the eartn 
while ever)dhing ivas dark. This personage, it is 
hardly necessary to point out, belongs to the race 
of demiurges of Avhich Prometheus is the type. 

The sun did not alivays cross the sky in the same 
leisurely manner as at present. The great feat of 
Maui, the JIaori hero, Avas that he tamed the sun. 
According to one version, he beat him so unmerci- 
fully that he lamed him, and he has walked sloAvly 
ever since. In Samoa the sun had a child by a 
Samoan Avoman, Avho tripped the sun by a rope 
made of vine. Another Samoan lassoed the sun, 
and made him promise to go sloAvly. The same 
or an analogous explanation is found in Aztec 
folk-lore ana in North America. _ On the other 
hand, in Australia and in Melanesia the sun did 
not set. In the myth of the aborigines of Victoria, 
Norralie decided that the sun should disappear at 
intervals, and addressed it in an incantation, ‘ Sun, 
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Bun, bum your wood, bum your internal substance, 
and go down.’ The sun now bums his fuel in a 
day, and goes below for fresh firewood (R. Brough 
Smyth, Aborigines of Victoria, iv. 430). In Mela- 
nesia Qat (the Melanesian hero) went to Qong 
{‘night’) and begged assistance. The latter put 
him to sleep, and, in twelve hours or so, crept up 
from tlie horizon and sent the sun crawling to tlie 
AVest (Codrington, JAI, Feb. 1881). Tn a Brazilian 
myth, a man (‘ the great serpent’) who owned night 
sent it in a gourd to his daughter on her marriage ; 
the messengers opened the gourd and let it out. 

A^arious explanations are given of the sunset. 
The simplest is that the sun sinks into a hole, 
occasionally the hole from which he arose. The 
Dieri say it sinks into a hole near Lake Eyre, and 
in the niglit travels undergmund to the East, in 
the same manner as it was believed to do in ancient 
Egj'])tian belief. Not infrequently the sunset myth 
takes the form of a legend or a personal hero plung- 
ing into tlie body of a personal night. Maui was 
caught in the mouth of Hine-nui-te-po, ‘Great 
Daughter of Night,' and thus brought darkness and 
death into the world. Since then the sun descends 
into the under world, and repeats the battle with 
Hine-nui-te-po every night. An explanation of 
sunset is that Maui took lire, and when it burnt 
him he plunged into the sea. Among the Basutos, 
all men but Litaolane were devoured by a monster. 
He also was swallowed, but cut his way out. The 
Zulu story of the rescue of Princess Utombende is 
of a similar character. 

(6) Origin and movements of the moon . — The 
moon occupies a prominent place in primitive folk- 
lore for which her periodical growth, diminution, 
and disappearance, phases more marked than those 
of the sun, may not unreasonably be held to be 
responsible. Like the sun, the moon is regarded 
as a living person. Allusion has already been 
made to the variation in the attribution of sex to 
the moon among diflerent peoples. One or two 
further instances which illustrate other points of 
lunar mythology may be added. Among the 
Aruntas the moon is a big man {etwa oknurcha). 
They say that, when there was no moon in the sky, 
a man died and rose i^ain as a boy. The people 
ran away. He said, ‘ Do not run away or you %^1 
die. I shall die, but will rise again in the sky.’ 
He grew up and died, reappearing as the moon. 
Since then lie dies periodically. AVhen he is not 
visible, he goes away to his two wives who live in 
the west. A second legend of the origin of the 
moon, which is found among the same tribes, 
relates that the moon was carried by a blackfellow 
in the hollow of his shield, who hief it in a cleft of 
the rocks during the day. Once it was stolen from 
his shield while lying on the CToimd. He pursued 
the robber but could not catch him, so he shouted 
that the moon should go up into the sky and give 
light to the people during the night. In South- 
East Victoria in one myth the moon is an old man 
who climbed a tree to pick grubs. His sons made 
the tree grow to the sky, where he became the 
moon. The Dieri say that there was once no moon ; 
the old men held a council, and a mvra-mura gave 
them a moon in order that they might know when 
to hold tiieir ceremonies. The same reason for the 
moon’s existence is given among the Todas. 

The marks on the face of the moon are explained 
in various ways. The Eskimos say that these 
marks are the ashes which were smeared on his 
face by bis sister the sun, when be tried to embrace 
her. Among the Besisi it is said that their chief an- 
cestor Gafier Engkoh once fell to earth and climbed 
back to the moon by means of a festoon which 
he plaited. His comrade Porang Aliyan ascended 
with Engkoh, but the latter slipped back quickly, 
taking his rope with him. Porang now dwells in 


the moon, protecting the souls of the dead who 
visit the moon from Avild beasts. The Mantras 
believe the dark spots on the moon to be a tree. 
The Malays see in the moon a banyan tree, under 
which sits a hunchback plaiting a fishing line. 
AVhen the line is finished, he Avill bsh up everything 
on earth, but a rat ahvays gnaws aAvay the line. 
This belief also occurs in Sumatra. The Malays 
also say ‘the moon is great Avith a mouse deer,^a 
belief possibly derived from the Sanskrit idea of 
the hare which Avas taken up into the moon for 
protection. In Mexico it Avas said that a god 
smote the moon in the face with a rabbit (Sahagun, 
viii. 2) ; in Zululand and Tibet a hare AA'as trans- 
lated to the moon. The connexion betAveen the 
hare and the moon is also found among the Nama- 
quas of South Africa. The hare Avas sent to men 
to confer upon them a return to life after death, 
but by a mistake in the message made them mortal. 
In Fiji the same point of human mortality Avas 
argued betAveen the moon and the rat. The latter 
prevailed. 

The AVotjobaluk also connect the moon Avith a 
resurrection after death. AVhen all animals Avere 
men and Avomen, the moon used to say, ‘ You up 
again,’ and the dead came to life. An old man 
said, ‘ Let them remain dead ’ ; none then came to 
life except the moon. The connexion is obviously 
suggested by the necessity for finding an explana- 
tion of the phases of the moon. Various explana- 
tions are current. The Masai say that the sun 
carries the moon in his arms Avhen she is tired. 
After carrying her for two days, he leaves her in 
his_ setting-place. On the fourth day she is 
visible to donkeys. On the fifth day men and 
cattle see her again. The Wiimbaio say that the 
moon did not die periodically until so ordered by 
Nurelli. The natives of Encounter Bay held that 
the moon Avas a dissipated Avoman Avho spent her 
time among the men, but Avhen she Avasted aAvay 
they drove her out. While she is in seclusion she 
feeas ^on nourishing roots and becomes plump 
again (Brough Smyth, qp. cit. i. 432). 

(c) Eclipses. — An eclipse, Avhether of the sun or 
of the moon, is at all times regarded AA’ith dread ; 
it is almost universally believed, at the early stages 
at least, to be causen by a monster Avho uevours, 
or attempts to devour, the luminary. See art. 
Prodigies and Portents, vol. x. p. 368 f. 

2. Stars. — The belief that the stars are great 
men and divinities translated to the heavens occurs 
among nearly every people in the Avorld. Stars 
are grouped together in constellations which re- 
present persons, many of them large, sometimes 
including one or more of the constellations of our 
astronomy. The inhabitants of Torres Straits in- 
clude in their constellation Tagai — a hero who 
stands at the head of a canoe holding a spear and 
a bunch of fruit — the Southern Cross, Sco™o, 
Sagittarius, Corvus, and stars of Lupus and Cen- 
taurus. The ‘ Shark ’ includes the Great Bear and 
Arcturus and Gemma. In Ncav Zealand Orion’s 
Belt is Maui’s ElboAv, while the Southern Cross is 
identified Airith the stem of the canoe of Tamarete. 
Among the Wurunjerri of Australia a and /3 Crucis 
and a and /3 Centauri and other stars are the sons 
of Bunjilj the latter himself being Altair. Two 
stars on either side of him are his Avives, Avho belong 
to the black sAvan totem, Avhile his brother Nurong 
and his wives are Antares and adjacent stars. 
Bunjil and his sons Avere translated to the sky in 
a Avhirhvind. The Avhole group is intimately con- 
nected Avith the totemic system, Bunjil or Pund-jel 
being an Australian demiurge. At Alice Springs 
in Australia the Aruntas say the Evening Star is a 
AA’oman avIio Avent into the earth at a spot marked 
by a Avhite stone at Temple Bar in the MacdonnelJ 
Range, leaving her churinga behind. Every child 
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The leading work for the discovery of the relevant cuneiform 
texts is C. Bezold, Catalogut of the Ceene^orm Tablets in the 
Eoupunjik Collection of the British Museum, 6 vols. The shorter 
texts are to some extent accessible in Thompson, Reports of the 
Magicians and Astronomers of Nineveh and Babylon (1900). 
Outgrowths of Oriental astronomy and astrology are found in 
the writings of Claudius Ptolemrous, Claudius Valens, Paulus 
Alexandrinus, Julius Firmicus llaternus, and Marcus Manilius, 
and also in the works of opponents, such ns Sextus Empiricus, 
Cicero (de. Divinations), Horace, Juvenal, Pliny, and, in the 16th 
and ICth cents., Hieronymus Cardamus and Pico de Mirandola. 
Boll, Spheera, is a modern comprehensive work dealing with 
classical astrology and nstronomj', but the author had not the 
requisite data for a corresponding treatment of the ancient 
East. Tlie latest cuneiform texts from the period of the Persian 
kings and the Seljuks have been utilized by Kugler in vol. i. of 
a work to be completed in 5 vols. E. Stucken, Aslralmythen 
(Leipzig, 1907), admirably depicts the process by which the mj^ihs 
and legends of the various races of mankind grow out of the 
same original astrological conceptions, and arranges the stupend- 
ous mass of materials according to their nfhnities with the 
Bililicnl narratives regarding Abraham, Lot, Jacob, Esau, and 
Moses. A short manual of astrology by Ernst Mayer, entitled 
Kurzes Ilandbuch der Astrologie, and giving technical informa- 
tion about the placing of the horoscope, was published by Dekker 
(Berlin, 1891). A vast aggregation of data relating to the vestiges 
of astrology in Asia and the South Seas may be gleaned from the 
Miltheilungen der deutschen Gesellschaft fiir Natur- und Votker- 
kxnule Ostasiens, in Der Janus (Archivfilr Gesch. der Medicin), 
and in the publications of Sanskrit scholars. The attempt to 
furnish a more detailed bibliography than the present is always 
confronted with the difficulty of knowing which of the manifold 
ramifications of our subject the reader is interested in. In one 
or other of the leading works here cited, however, the student 
will find a more complete list of works relating to the particular 
field of inquiry with which he is concerned. 

F. VON Oefele. 

SUN, MOON, AND STARS (Primitive).— 
Knowledge of the movements of the heavenly 
bodies is possessed in varying degrees by most 
primitive peoples. In the earlier stages of civiliza- 
tion tliat continued observation whi^ is necessary 
to arrive at a reasoned explanation, which is 
the foundation of astronomical science, is not 
possible through lack of proper means of recording 
its results, nor is it called for by the practical 
requirements of a population which lives chiefly 
by hunting. For an agricultural people, however, 
foreknowledge of the recurring seasons becomes 
essential, and it is necessary that some means 
should be found to mark the proper seasons for 
performing the operations to ensure the food 
supply. In the stars, with their regular motions 
of rising and setting, primitive man has found the 
earliest and most convenient calendar. In default 
of a theory based upon a series of observations, the 
supposed movement of the sun round the earth, 
the phases of the moon and the motion of the stars, 
the shape and character of the sky, have been 
explained by formulaj composed of material drawn 
from the texture of man’s religious beliefs. The 
celestial bodies, equally with his fellows and ma- ^ 
terial surroundings, he considers to be animated 
with a personality like his own, though more j 
powerful. Starting from this fundamental assump- 
tion, primitive man has fashioned for himself, m 
his legends, a fairly complete explanation of the 
celestial phenomena which come under his ob- 
servation. 

1. Sun and moon. —It is almost universal among 
primitive races that both sun and moon should be 
regarded as alive and quasi-human in nature. 
Their sex differs among different races, but the 
moon is more commonly male and the sun female. 
Relation between them, varying in character, is 
also recognized. Among the Dieri of Australia 
the sun is the daughter of a Dieri woman, who 
after her birth sank into the earth in shame. The 
natives of Encounter Bay say that the sun is a 
woman who has a lover among the dead. Each 
night she descends among the dead. At her rising 
she appears in a red kangaroo skin, given her by 
her lover. A Wotjobaluk legend relates that the 
sun is a woman who was digging yams and reached 
the West ; after wandering round the earth she 
came back to the other side, and has done the same 


eyer since. The Wurunjerri say that the sun is tha 
sister of every one. This may be compared with 
the story of the origin of the sun told by the 
Amnta. At ^ice Springs there is a tradition that 
in the Alcheringa the sun came out of the earth at 
a spot now marked ly a stone in the country of the 
Bandicoot people, in the form of a spirit woman, 
accompanied by two other Panunga women, who 
were sisters, the elder of whom carried a child. 
The spirit woman went up into the sky, and she 
does this every day, visiting the old spot at night 
and rising in the morning. A medicine-man could 
see her in the hole, but not a person with ordinary 
vision. The two women settled among the Bandi- 
coot people, and originated a local sim totem. This 
totem may be compared with the sun totem of the 
Bicas. The sun has a definite relation to each 
mdividual member of the various divisions, belong- 
ing itself to the Panunga division, as did the two 
women. _ Among these people a ceremony con- 
nected ufith the woman and tlie child is performed, 
in which symbols of the sun are worn. 

The Masai say that the sun married the moon, 
and they had a fight. Each damaged the other. 
The sun was so abhamed that he became bright, in 
order that people might not be able to look at him. 
The moon was not ashamed, and it is possible to 
see that her mouth is damaged and that one eye is 
missing. 

It is interesting to note that, while the sun is a 
man and the moon a woman, the Masai word for 
sun, eng-oloiig, is feminine, and ol-apa, ‘ the moon,’ 
is masculine. The Bushman story goes that the 
Bun_ was an old man, from whose armpit light 
radiated ; some children threw him up in the sky, 
where he stuck. 

Occasionally both sun and moon are feminine. 
Among the Mantras the sun is a woman, who is 
continually being pulled by a string held by her 
lord. The moon is a woman, the wife of Moyang 
Bertang, who sits in the moon making nooses for 
men. 

(a) Origin and movements of the sun. — The origin 
of the sun, as related in the Tembeh legend of 
Sam-mor and his battle with Naing, has advanced 
beyond the anthropomorphic stage. When Sam- 
mor had imprisoned Naing, he rolled the fire with 
which he had fought into a ball, and this, as the 
sun, still revolves round the mountain to watch 
Naing. This conception of the sun as inanimate 
is primably due to external influence, but it has a 
parallel among the Gallinomeros of Central Cali- 
fornia, where the hawk and the coyote, after 
jostling one another painfully in the darkness 
which then prevailed, collected two masses of 
inflammable substance ; the hawk then flew up 
into the sky with them, and lighted them with 
flint. They give light as the sun and the moon. 
The Wurunjerri believe that the sun was made by 
Puppu-imbul, one of the race inhabiting the earth 
while everything was dark. This personage, it is 
hardly necessary to point out, belongs to the race 
of demiurges of which Prometheus is the type. 

The sun did not always cross the sky in the same 
leisurely manner as at present. The great feat of 
Maui, the Maori hero, was that he tomed the sun. 
According to one version, he beat him so unmerci- 
fully that he lamed him, and he has walked slowly 
ever since. In Samoa the sun had a child by a 
Samoan woman, who trimped the sun by a rope 
made of vine. Another Samoan lassoed the sun, 
and made him promise to go slowly. The same 
or an analogous explanation is found in Aztec 
folk-lore and in North America. On the otliM 
hand, in Australia and in Melanesia the sun did 
not set. In the myth of the aborigines of Victoria, 
Norralie decided that the sun should disappear at 
intervals, and addressed it in an incantation, ‘ Sun, 
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sun, bum your -wood, burn your internal substance, 
and go dowi.’ The sun now burns his fuel in a 
day, and goes below for fresh firewood (R. Brough 
Smyth, Aborigines of Victoria, iv. 430). In Mela- 
nesia Qat (the Melanesian hero) went to Qong 
(‘night’) and begged assistance. The latter put 
him to sleep, and, in twelve hours or so, crept up 
from the horizon and sent the snn crawling to the 
West (Codrington, JAI, Feb. 1881). In a Brazilian 
myth, a man (‘ the great serpent’) who owned night 
sent it in a gourd to his daughter on her marriage ; 
the messengers opened the gourd and let it out. 

Various explanations are given of the sunset. 
The simplest is that the sun sinks into a hole, 
occasionally the hole from which he arose. The 
Dieri say it sinks into a hole near Lake Eyre, and 
in the niglit travels underground to the East, in 
the same manner as it was believed to do in ancient 
E wptian belief. Not infrequently the sunset myth 
toi :es the form of a legend of a personal hero plung- 
ing into tlie body of a personal ni"ht. Maui was 
caught in the mouth of Iline-nui-te-po, ‘ Great 
Daughter of Night,’ and thus brought darkness and 
death into the world. Since then the sun descends 
into the under world, and repeats the battle with 
Hine-nui-te-po every ni-'lit. An explanation of 
sunset is that Maui took lire, and when it burnt 
him he plunged into the sea. Among the Basutos, 
all men but Litaolane were devoured by a monster. 
He also was swallowed, but cut his way out. The 
Zulu story of the rescue of Princess Otombende is 
of a similar character. 

(6) Origin and movements of the moon. — The 
moon occupies a prominent place in primitive folk- 
lore for which her periodical growtli, diminution, 
and disappearance, phases more marked than those 
of the sun, may nob unreasonably be held to be 
responsible. Like the sun, the moon is regarded 
as a living person. Allusion has already been 
made to the variation in the attribution of sex to 
the moon among difi'erent peoples. One or two 
further instances which illustrate other points of 
lunar mythology may be added. Among the 
Aruntas the moon is a big man {etwa ohnurcha). 
They say that, when there was no moon in the sky, 
a man died and rose a^ain as a boy. The people 
ran away. He said, ‘ Do not run away or you wiU 
die. I shall die, but will rise again in the sky.’ 
He grew up and died, reappearing as the moon. 
Since then he dies periodically. When he is not 
visible, he goes away to his two wives who live in 
the west. A second legend of the origin of the 
moon, which is found among the same tribes, 
relates that the moon was carried by a blackfellow 
in the hollow of his shield, who hid it in a cleft of 
the rocks during the day. Once it was stolen from 
his shield while lying on the ground. He pursued 
the robber but could not catch him, so he shouted 
that the moon should go up into the sky and give 
light to the people during the night. In South- 
East Victoria in one myth the moon is an old man 
who climbed a tree to pick grubs. His sons mode 
the tree grow to the sky, where he became the 
moon. The Dieri say that there was once no moon ; 
the old men held a council, and a mura-mura gave 
them a moon in order that they might know when 
to hold their ceremonies. The same reason for the 
moon’s existence is given among the Todas. 

The marks on the face of the moon are explained 
in various ways. The Eskimos say that these 
marks are the ashes which were smeared on his 
face by his sister the sun, when he tided to embrace 
her. Among the Besisi it is said that their chief an- 
cestor Gaffer Engkoh once fell to earth and climbed 
back to the moon by means of a festoon which 
he plaited. His comrade Porang Aliyan ascended 
with Engkoh, but the latter slipped back quickly, 
taking his rope with him. Porang now dwells m 


the moon, protecting the souls of the dead who 
visit the moon from wild beasts. The Mantras 
believe the dark spots on the moon to be a tree. 
The Malays see in the moon a banyan tree, under 
which sits a hunchback plaiting a fishing line. 
When the line is finished, he will fash up everything 
on earth, but a rat always gnaws away the line. 
This belief also occurs in Sumatra. The Malays 
also say ' the moon is great with a mouse deer,^a 
belief possibly derived from the Sanskrit idea of 
the hare which was taken up into the moon for 
protection. In Mexico it was said that a god 
smote the moon in the face with a rabbit (Sahagun, 
viii. 2) ; in Zululand and Tibet a hare was trans- 
lated to the moon. The connexion between the 
hare and the moon is also found among the Nama- 
quns of South Africa. The hare was sent to men 
to confer upon them a return to life after death, 
but by a mistake in the message made them mortal. 
In Fiji the same point of human mortality was 
argued between the moon and the rat. The'latter 
prevailed. 

The Wotjobaluk also connect the moon with a 
resurrection after death. When all animals were 
men and women, the moon used to say, ‘You up 
again,’ and the dead came to life. An old man 
said, ‘ Let them remain dead ’ ; none then came to 
life except the moon. The connexion is obviously 
suggested by the necessity for finding an explana- 
tion of the phases of the moon. Various explana- 
tions are current. The Masai say that the sun 
carries the moon in his arms when she is tired. 
After carrying her for two days, he leaves her in 
his setting-place. On the fourth day she is 
visible to donkeys. On the fifth day men and 
cattle see her again. The Wiimbaio say that the 
moon did not die periodically until so ordered by 
Nurelli. The natives of Encounter Bay held that 
the moon was a dissipated woman who spent her 
time among the men, but when she wasted away 
they drove her out. While she is in seclusion she 
feeds imon nourishing roots and becomes plump 
again (Brough Smyth, op. cit. i. 432). 

(c) Eclipses. — An eclipse, whether of the sun or 
of the moon, is at all times regarded with dread j 
it is almost universally believed, at the early stages 
at least, to be caused by a monster who aevours, 
or attempts to devour, the luminary. See art. 
Peodigies akd Portents, vol. x. p. 368 f. 

2 . Stars. — The belief that the stars are great 
men and divinities translated to the heavens occurs 
among nearly every people in the world. Stars 
are grouped together in constellations which re- 
present persons, many of them large, sometimes 
including one or more of the constellations of our 
astronomy. The inhabitants of Torres Straits in- 
clude in their constellation Tagai — a hero who 
stands at the head of a canoe holding a spear and 
a bunch of fruit — the Southern Cross, Sooroio, 
Sagittarius, Corvus, and stars of Lupus and Cen- 
taurus. The ‘ Shark ’ includes the Great Bear and 
Ajcturus and Gemma. In New Zealand Orion’s 
Belt is Maui’s Elbow, while the Southern Cross is 
identified with the stem of the canoe of Tamarete. 
Among the Wurunjerri of Australia o and p Cracis 
and a and p Centauri and other stars are the sons 
of BunjU, the latter himself being Altair. Two 
stars on either side of him are his wives, who belong 
to the black swan totem, while his brother Nurong 
and his wives are Antares and adjacent stars. 
Bunjil and his sons were translated to the sky in 
a whirlwind. The whole group is intimately con- 
nected with the totemic system, Bunjil pr Pund-jel 
being an Australian demiurge. At Alice Springs 
in Australia the Amntas say the Evening Star is a 
woman who went into the earth at a spot marked 
by a white stone at Temj>Ie Bar in the Macdonnell 
Range, leaving her churinga behind. Every child 
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conceived at tiiis stone belongs to the Evening Star 
totem, altlioiigh it is in the lizard totem country, 
and any cliild conceived near the stone is a lizard. 
Orion’s Belt is said to be a group of young men 
dancing corrolioree. Jiqiiter, tlie ‘foot of day’ 
(Ginabong-Bearp), was a cliief among the old 
spirits, a race translated before tlie appearance of 
man. Among the Eskimos of Greenland, Orion’s 
Belt is ‘the Lost Ones,’ a number of seal hunters 
who lost their way home. Tlie Pleiades, an ex- 
tremely imjiortant group of stars for primitive 
peoples, were known to the Indians of North 
America as ‘ tlie Dancers,’ to the Lapps as a com- 
pany of virgins, and to the Australians as a group 
of girls playing corroboree. The Aruntas beneved 
them to be women who went up into the sky and 
have remained there ever since. A legend of the 
Wurunjerri runs that, when some young women 
were digging yams, the crow stole their yam sticks. 
They were swept into the air, when Bellin-Bellin 
let the whirlwind out of the bag, and the stars are 
the fire on the end of their yam sticks. Another 
version says that the group is Bunjil’s daugliter 
and two men who were turned into women by Bun- 
jU’s son, each receiving yam sticks from Bunjil’s 
daughter. The almost unvarying association of 
the Pleiades with women among d^ill'erent races is 
remarkalile. It thus appears that the legends 
which attribute an heroic and human origin to 
the stars and constellations contain the germs of 
concejitions wliich have been utilized by modem 
astronomy in mapping out the heavens. 

Stars, however, are not always translated human, 
divine, and ‘ semi ’-divine beings. Allusion has 
already been made to the Malay and Sakai belief 
that stars are clefts in a superincumbent rock. 
Take-mahuta, in the Polynesian story, after separ- 
ating his father and his mother, stuck stars all 
over his father’s body. Maui, after slaying his 
sous, placed an eye of each in the heaven as the 
morning and evening star respectively— a stoiy 
which represents a transition stage between the 
two groups of animate and inanimate origin. 

It IS not surjirising to find the stars regarded ns 
the moon’s children. The Mantras say that once 
the sun and muon, who were both women, had 
many children, tlie stars. They agreed to devour 
them. While the sun did as agreed, the moon hid 
her children, producing them afterwards. The sun, 
being very angry, nou’ pursues the moon but can- 
not catch her, though sometimes she succeeds in 
biting her, ciiusing an eclipse. The same story is 
told by the IIos of Chota Nagpur. In this story, 
however, the sun threw a hatchet at the moon and 
cut her in two. 

For practical purposes among most primitive 
peoples the stars pertorm a more important func- 
tion than the sun. By their rising and sotting the 
times of the feasts and ceremonies are determined, 
and among agricultural peoples their movements 
serve as a caleiular by which the various operations 
in cultivating the soil are regulated. In the Torres 
Straits, Tagai marks the time for new yams and 
the migrations of turtle ; Seg, the time for another 
kind of j-am. The Alurray Islanders also use 
Tagai as a mark in naidgation. The rising of the 
constellation Dorgai, -wmieh coincides with the 
North-West Monsoon, is the time to ‘make dance.’ 
The natives of Borneo, especially the Dayaks, 
watch for the Pleiades to determine when to 
prepare their ground for planting. When it is 
estimated that the wet season is approaching, men 
are sent to the forest to watch for the rising of the 
I’leiades, The ICenyalis and Kayans of Borneo 
measure the length of the sun’s shadow by means 
of a marked stick with the same object (C. Hose, 

J RAS, Straits Branch, J lui, 19b5). The importance 
of such observation of sidereal phenomena is evi- 


dent when it is remembered that in tropical regions 
the seasons bring little or no sign of change to 
serve as the farmer’s calendar. The Masai recog- 
nize that the rainy season is approaching when 
they see the Pleiades, while in the Society Islands 
the year is divided into two halves, Matari-i-inia 
and Matari-i-raro according as this constellation is 
visible above the horizon after sunset or not. In 
fact, over nearly the whole world the rising of the 
Pleiades is the beginning of the year or a cycle, 
marks the time for feasts, and is an occasion of 
ceremonial observance. It may be recalled in 
passing that Penrose found that the Hecatompedon 
and the old Ereclitheum had been ascribed to the 
heliacal rising of the Pleiades on May day ; and in 
Britain, it is suggested, while Stonehenge appears 
to have been built in relation to the rising of the 
sun at the summer solstice, the ‘ Hurlers’ in Corn- 
wall on priimx facie evidence seem to have been 
built in relation to the heliacal rising of the Pleiades 
on May morning B.c. 1600 approximately. 

In some coses the use of the stars as a calendar 
is not immediately obvious, but is a matter of 
interpretation. In Australia, Yuree and Waniel 
(Castor and Pollux) pursue the Kangaroo (Capella) 
and kill him at the beginning of the great heat, 
and the mirage is the smoke of the fire they roast 
him by. M.arpe.an-Kurrk and Neilloan (Arcturus 
and Lyra) discovered the ant-pupa and the eggs of 
the loan bird and taught the aborigines to use 
them for food. As Tylor points out, these legends 
and their analogues may fairly be interpreted as 
indicating the seasons when tlie pupa and eggs 
may be found, the great heat expected, and so 
forth. 

3 . Signs and omens. — The train of thougJit 
underlying primitive astronomical tlieoi^ would 
seem peculiarly adapted to foster the magical con- 
ceptions and analogies upon which astrological 
reasoning is based. Omens and signs, favourable 
and unfavourable, are and have always been the 
object of constant observation in the past of savage 
and semi-civilized people. It is, therefore, not sur- 
prising that peculiar powers in controlling human 
events should be attributed to those heavenly 
bodies which are regarded as endowed with powers 
similar to but greater tlian those possessed by 
human beings. Even when a stage has been 
reached at udiicli the magic powers of the witch 
no longer gain credence, belief in the power of the 
moon or tlie first star of the evening to grant a 
wish remains as evidence of a time when the favour 
of the heavenly bodies was essential to success. 
Lacking the knowledge necessary for the pseudo- 
scientific cartography of astrology, primitive races 
never attained the heights of judicial astrology. 
Yet the belief that, for instance, a child born under 
Leo would possess qualities usually associated with 
a lion is one with which a savage would find him- 
self in full sympathy. The Malays possess an 
elaborate system by which the year is mapped out 
into lucky and unlucky periods depending upon 
a rotation of daj's, each associated with deities, 
pl.aiiots, and lucky and unlucky colours, and are 
acquainted with the use of the magic squares. 
But their astrological science has been borrowed 
from the Hindus and Arabs. In the case of races 
which may truly be described as primitive, the 
germ of the science rather than the science itself 
m found, while vestigial traces of these piimitive 
beliefs linger in the popular folk-lore cf civilized 
countries. The belief that the weather changes 
with tlie phases of the moon is fonnd among the 
Ewe peoples of West Africa, where a certain 
number of daj's’ rain is said to accompany each of 
the four changes of the moon. At these tunes they 
are forbidden to take purgatives, and children and 
cattle are born. At the rising of Ezft (Orion) rain 
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falls for seven days in accordance with the number 
of stars in the group ; three days’ rain follows the 
rising of the group Atielo, while the star Toro is 
peouBarly favourable to huntsmen, who call this 
time Ladvr(jbe, ‘animal chop grass’ (P. Fr. Muller, 

* Polkloristische Ewhetexte^ (G6-Dialektl, OloOtis, 
Ixxix. Jan. 17, 1901). These beliefs, however, may 
bo regarded as generalizations from imperfect data 
assisted by magic, rather than as originating in 
a magical connexion. A less doubtful case of 
intimate relation between celestial and terrestrial 
phenomena occurs in the widely distributed belief, 
still common in European folk-lore, that fertility of 
crops and success in an enterprise depend on an 
action undertaken Tinder a waning moon. The 
Lithuanians we.ni ooys on a waxing, and girls on 
a ivttiung moon, believing that in the one case it 
provides strength, in the other, slenderness and 
grace. 

An instance of a belief which most nearly ap- 
proaches judicial astrology is quoted by Tylor 
.Print. Cult* i. 1-29) from Sliortland. The Maoris 
when besieging a ‘pa’ believed that the result 
could be foretold by the relative position of Venus 
and the moon ; if the planet were above the moon, 
the foe would conquer ; if below, the home force 
would be vdetorious. 

LiTERATniiE. — No comprehensive study of primitive astronomy 
on scientific lines has been made; reference to astronomical 
leircnds and a few identifications of stars known to the natives 
wul be found scattered in works dcalinn witli individual races. 
General principles of study will be found in E. B. Tylor, 
Prim, Ctut.e 2 vols., 1901, and A. Lang:, Mt/th, Jtit. and Retig. 
1899. See also Sir N. Lockyer, Daim oj detronoing, 1894. 
For ceremonies connected with the I’leiades see R. Andree in 
Globui, Ixiv. no. 22. Instances here quoted are taken chiefly 
from W. W. Sfceat, Malay Magie, 1900; Skcat-Blagden, 
Pagan Races of the Malay Peninsula, 1900 ; A. W. Howitt, 
JS’nt. IV. qf S.E. Aust., 1906; Spencer-Gillen, Jfat. Tr, of 
Cent. Attst., 1898; A. C. Haddon, Lfeatf Hunters, 1001 ; A. C. 
HoUis, The Masai, 1005 ; Sir G. Grey, Polynesian Mythology, 
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SUN, MOON, AND STARS (American).— 
I. Sources. — A large part of our knowledge of the 
astrology and astronomy of the American Indians 
is derived from their traditions as reported by 
early European and American missionaries and 
travellers. These witers had the advantage of 
contact ndth the various tribes before European 
influence had extensively modified their modes of 
thought, but they paid little attention to astro- j 
nomical traditions. The few constellations men- i 
tinned by them are seldom identified, and the 
identifications are frequently indefinite or in- 
correct. A number of works by native authors 
give tribal tradition in authentic form, but little 
astronomy. 

In Mexico and Yucatan a few codices, which escaped destruc- 
tion at the hands of the Spanish priests, contain many complex 
astronomical symbols of which little Is definitely known as yet, 
but from which, undoubtedly, much will eventually be learned. 
They are supplemented by hieroglyphs on structures and 
monuments. In Guatemala there & the Popol Vxih, or ‘Book 
of the People ' (ed. and tr. Brnsseur de Bourbourg, Paris, 1801), 
and in Peru Salcamayhua's Spanish account of Aymara Quichua 
antiquities (tr. Markham, Hakluyt Society, 1873). These 
manuscripts either are of pre-Columbian origin or present 
pre-Oolumhian material with slight European modifications. 
They include some myths and legends having an astronomical 
basis (cf. also Brinton, Annals of the Cakehiquels, Philadelphia, 
1885; and Tres relaeiones de antigUedddes peruanas, ed. 
Ximenez de la Esptuia, Madrid, 1879). Until recently even 
Bcientifio travellers have often shown indifference towards 
astronomical traditions, but ethnologists now recognize the 
importance of this subject and are collecting material which, 
in spite of the long contact between Indians and Europeans, 
affords sufficient evidence of native origin. 

■ In North America these traditions are supplemented by a 
few valuable star charts. Three have recently been collected 
amongst the Osages, Pawnees, and Huichols (Dorsey, in 
9 RBRW, p. 878; A«Id Columbian Museum Report, xi. pi. 72; 
Lumholtz, in Memoirs of the American Museum of Natural 
IHstory, liU 67 fl.). The two first are intimately associated 
with the ritual of the tribal secret societies. The Osage chart 
represents the Hyades, Pleiades, morning and evening stars, 
-sun and moon, and probably the Milky Way and part of 
Scorpio. The Pawnee chart shows the Pole Star, Great and 
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Little Bear, Northern Crown, Orion, Hyades, Pleiades, Milky 
Way, and probably Capelin; that of the Huichols depicts as 
stars or constellations the Scorpion (Scorpio) and its Heart 
(Antarcs), the Deer (Taurus!), which is pursued by the Dog, a 
Woman bearing a child, the Crab, Beehive, Humming Birf, 
and other objects. The winter counts of the Western tribes 
represented each year by some inqiortant event, which Is 
pictured upon a buffalo hide. Naturally they include astro- 
nomical figures. That of Lone Dog, for example, presents the 
meteoric shower of 1883, a comet, and a solar eclipse. The 
altars of Pueblo secret societies furnish numerous stellar 
symbols, as is shown by the researches of Cushing and Fewkes 
in lililiW, JAFL, and Amer, Anthropologist Tablets in- 
scribed with astronomical characters have been found at Rock- 
ford, Illinois, Mitcheil Co., North Carolina, and in Missouri. 
Excepting the rayed soiar face, crescent moon, and morning 
and evening stars, the characters upon those tablets have not 
been satisfactorily deciphered.! 

The Mexican calendar stones present another and an elaborate 
source of astronomical syinbolisni, to which considerable study 
has been directed (see CAtasDAit [Mexican]). Inscribed stones 
of astronomical significance have also been found in the Chibcha 
region of Colombia. The symbols seem to correspond with 
those ascribed to the Chibcha calendar and constellations by 
Ou(|Ucsnc (cf. Bollaert, Antiquarian Researches, London, 1860 ; 
also Humboldt, Researches, and Lenily, in Century Mag., 1891, 
p. SS5). A circular gold ‘zodiac’ from Cuzco presents a solar 
rayed face surrounded by twelve unknown symbols (Bollaert, 
op. eit. p. 146; Markham, Cuzco and Lima, London, 1850, pp. 
107-11)8 ; Winsor, Critical and Narrative History of America, 
Boston, 1884-1889, i. 235). A wooden box from Uie west coast 
of South America flgur^ by Klngsborough (Mexican Anltgtii- 
ftes, London, 183L Iv.) presents Peruvian symbols of the sun 
and moon, Orion, 'Taurus, the Pleiades, and other constellations, 
but they are associated with symbols of European origin. 

A most valuable source of astronomical knowledge is the 
Peruvian star chart of Salcamayhua, a pure-bloodecf Aymara 
of the ruling class, who wrote during the first quarter of the 
17th century. With the exception of a prudential reference to 
the sjTnbol of the Southern Cross, this chart presents only 
native concepts. It gives symbols of the sun and moon, 
morning and evening stars, southern pole. Coal Sack, Milky 
Way, and all the zodiacal asterisms (cf. Hagar, in Compte Rendu 
du Cotigris international des Amiricanistes, Paris, 1909, p. 
271 ft.). 

2 . Scientific knowledge, — The use of gnomons, 
natur.al and artilicial, was wide-spread in America. 
Amongst many of the tribes there are still old men 
who delight in determining the seasons and the 
time of day by the position and direction of the 
solar shadows. The Pueblos have measured and 
named the sunrise points on the eastern horizon so 
ns to divide the year into two periods of six 
months, and the time of the equinox is determined 
with great care. The Zuuis used as a gnomon an 
erect sandstone slab adorned with a solar effigy 
(Dellenbaugh, North Americans of Yesterday, New 
York, 1901, pp. 305-306 ; Fewkes, Annual Cere- 
monies at W^pi, Leyden, 1895). 

At Cha^ultepec, in 1775, a stone was found 
under which three crossed arrows pointed accu- 
rately to the equinoctial and solstitial sunrise 
points (Bollaert, in Memoirs of the Anthropological 
Society of London, i. 210 ffi). The main doorway 
of the chief temple of Cuzco fronted the north-east, 
so that at the June solstice the rays of the rising 
sun would penetrate into the temple and illnmine 
the solar plate at the opposite end, thus recalling 
the temples of Egypt and Greece; and the early 
Christian cathedrals oriented to the sunrise point 
on the day of the saint - to whom they were 
dedicated. It is not unlikely that the orientation 
of Mexican and Peruvian structures will enable 
future investigators to determine the dates of 
their construction by means of the method so 
brilliantly pursued by LooWer in Egj’pt and 
Penrose in Greece (Lockyer, JDaum. of Astronomy, 
London, 1894). Beebe has shoivn that the mono- 
lithic gateway and a large stone platform at 
■riahuanaco probably served as a solar dial. The 

! See Proceedings of Davenport Aead. of Sciences ; J. P, 
McLean, The Mound Builders, Cincinnati, 1879, p. 118 ; Short, 
North Americans of Antiquity, New York, 1880, p. 38. 
W. S. Beebe, who mode a special study of the Davenport 
and Piqua tablets, attempted a fall explanation of both. Be 
makes the former, wholly and the latter partly oatronomical, 
but his Interpretation' of the latter stauda little chance of 
acceptance In the present stage of our knowledge. A copy 
of his privately printed notes is deposited in the Davenport 
Academy, Davenport, Iowa. One Is m the author’s possession. 
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Bides of the pyramids of Mexico and Central 
America are often aligned to the cardinal points. 
In Mexico, Nobel describes a perpendicular shaft 
in the pyramid of Xochicalco which permitted the 
rays of the zenith sun to fall upon an altar in an 
interior chamber. The shadows cast by the steps 
of the pyramid of Papantla were observed for 
calendar purposes (Humboldt, Researches, ii. 87), 
and tradition indicates a similar use of the steps 
and platforms at Cuzco known as the ‘ Monkeys’ 
Dance.’ Mrs. Zelia Nuttall, moreover {Boas 
Anniversary Volume, New York, 1906, pp. 290-299), 
points out various picto^apha in the Mexican 
codices which represent priests observing the stars 
to determine the time. The different divisions of 
time were marked bv the sounding of drums or 
trumpets in the temples. The priests used various 
methods to fix the position of the asterisms. They 
observed them through the doorway of the temple, 
which_ was elevated above the surrounding country, 
sometimes placing forked or bifurcated sticks 
within the doorway to define the position more 
exactly, and sometimes using a peculiar figure 
representing the draw-up limbs of a seated man 
for the same purpose. A possible use of rows of 
upright sticks is also indicated. 

The Peruvians are also said to have noted the 
solstices and equinoxes by means of tlie shadows 
cast by certain columns. Those on the equator 
were held most sacred, because at the equinox 
they cast no shadow (Garcilasso de la Vega, 
Commentarias reales de los Incas, vi. 22), These 
columns have never been found, but circular 
stone sun-dials, called inlihuatana, ‘the sun tied 
up,’ exist on the Carmenca hill at Cuzco, where 
the ‘columns’ are said to have stood, and else- 
where. A shadow is cast thereon by a small erect 
stone, which, Squier suggests, may rightly have 
been known as the inti rucana, or ‘sun-finger,’ 

Alleged telescopic tubes have been found in the 
moundS of the United States and in Peru (Bollaert, 
op, cit. pp. 213, 276 ; du Gourcq, in Popular 
Science Monthly, xlv, 832), but were probably used 
by the physicians, who in the latter country were 
expert in sucking poison from wounds and diseased 
tissues. The Mexican astronomers, however, seem 
to have employed obsidian mirrors in their observa- 
tions (Nuttall, ‘Fundamental Principles of New 
and Old World Civilization,’ in Peabody Museum 
Publications, ii,, Cambridge, Mass., 1901), 

The more advanced American nations, such as 
the Mayas and Aztecs of Mexico, and the A.ymaras 
and Quichuas of Peru, seem to have attained an 
astronomical knowledge nearly, if not fully, equal 
to that of any people prior to the invention of tele- 
scopes; they had learnt all that could be learnt 
by the unaided eye. Their principal practical 
incentive to stellar observation was the accurate 
determination of seed-time and harvest, this being 
elaborated into a calendar. They do not seem to 
have attained to the heliocentric system, but 
they knew the cause of the lunar phases, and 
distinguished the five brighter planets. The 
Mexicans estimated their synodic periods accu- 
rately, and the Peruvians observed the sun-spots 
(Humboldt, Vues des Cordillires, ii. 302, Researches, 
ii. 173 ; Salcamayhua, op. cit. p. 131 ; _du Gourcq, 
op. cit. p. 825), large spots being sometimes visible 
to the naked eye through the mist or light cloud 
(garua) which is of common occurrence in Peru. 
Hi some myths the sun and other celestial bodies, 
and even tlie earth, are represented as baUs or 
globes. This does not necessarily imply either 
European influence or exact knowledge. It may 
be an analogy derived from the supposed hollow 
ball of the sky. 

3 . Astrology . — A system of astrolo^ vros un- 
doubtedly in vogue in America. The Tonalamatl, 


or book of lucky and unlucky days, included in 
the Mexican codices, indicates the propitious and 
unpropitious times for performing certain actions. 
In the Codex Vaticanus a human figure appears 
surrounded by the day signs, which have also 
zodiacal associations. The commentator says that 
the influence of month signs upon the moment of 
birth was an established belief. 

‘The Mexicans,’ says Sabagun (Historia general 
de las COSOS de Nueva Espaiia, iv. Introd.), ‘take 
much care to know the day and hour of birth of 
each person in order to conjecture his destiny, life, 
and death, but they do not base their prognostica- 
tions upon the positions of the stars.’ Nevertheless, 
the stars warn a god that he must go away in five 
years (H. Phillips, jun., in Proe. of American 
Philosophical Soc. xxi. 617 f. [Philadelphia]). In 
Guatemala diviners were called upon to determine 
the propitious date for each monthly festival. As 
soon os a child was bom, it was Drought before 
the diviner, who, observing the day of birth, told 
what the child would be and what di.sposition it 
would show. He announced these things after 
consulting a book which contained the tiKnth and 
day signs (Ximenez, Las Hislorias del niigen de 
los Indios de Guatemala, Vienna, 18f), pp. 168- 
160). In Pern one class of priests devoted them- 
selves to divination by observation of the stars, 
and the chief priest dwelt away from the. Inca 
capital that he might observe them and meditate 
more freely upon them. In the solitude of the 
mountain deserts lived priests wlic contertiplated 
and adored the stars ‘almost without teasing.’ 
People visited them to leam about lost articles, 
absent friends, and future events. Even the wild 
tribes of Eastern Pern regard some constellations 
as propitious to man, others as hostile (Lorente, 
Hist, del Peru, Lima, 1860, p. 829; Markham, 
Cuzco and Lima ; von Tschudi, Travels in Peru, 
New York, 1854, p. 288; ‘Eelacion anonima,’ in 
Tree relaciones de antiguedades peruanas, pp. 
167, 164, 178). 

It is said that the coming of the Spaniards bad been pre- 
dicted many times by these observations. Atahualpa’s general 
Is quoted as saying to his ruler just before the arrival ol the 
Spaniards became known : ‘My ford, 1 watched the stars iast 
night, and saw in them the presage of a great calamity.' 
Later, Atahualpa himself declared that the appearance of a 
comet in the Sword of Perseus presaged the death of a man of 
high rank, and that a similar sign had been seen in the skies 
a short time before the death of bis father, Uuayna Ccapac. 
He was murdered soon after. A diviner, by' observing the 
Mpearance of the moon, is said to have foretold to Uuayna 
Ccapac the civil war between his eons and the destruction of 
the Inca rule. Comets and a thunderbolt which fell upon that 
Inca’s Cuzco palace occasioned analogous predictions. Similar 
prophecies in Mexico were not so clearfy attributed to the 
stars (Garcilasso, Commenlarios reoles, tr. Markham, Hakluyt 
Society, v. aj, ix. 14 ; Humboldt, Views of Nature, London, 
1856, p. 420 : Prescott, Conquest of Peru, bk. 11. ch. 6). 

4 . Ritual, — The ceremonials of the various tribes 
also include astronomical features ; in fact many 
of their elements seem to have originated in the 
wish to imitate on earth the aspects pd move- 
ments of tlie celestial world. The imitations of 
animals in the dances of the primitive tribes arise 
among those more advanced to elaborate figures, 
dances, and processions reflecting the orderly 
movement of the sun and stars across the sky 
and the progress of time and of the seasons. The 
American Indians as a whole are a thouglitful and 
religious race, mucli given to ceremonials. Even 
their games and sports, even their ordinary detoils 
of domestic life, are made part of the religious 
ritual to be ceremonially performed, and ironi 
the grandest to the most insignificant detaUs_ of 
tlieir ritnal much is based upon astronomical 
si'nibolism. , 

In the various ball games found from one end ol 
the continent to the other, the movement of the 
ball originally represented that of the sun (Bnnton, 
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Myth^ of the New JVorld, New York, 1868, 
American Hero Myths, Philadelphia, 1882, p. 119). 
Among, the Cherokees, prior to the contest, the 
opposing teams were carefully instructed in the 
use of magic formulce, and the issue was sup- 
posed to depend upon the amount of magic power 
thereby developed (Mooney, in 7 RBEW, p. 301 fF.). 
In Yucatan and Central America the hall court 
itself represented the celestial field. The game was 
won by the player who drove the hall through 
a stone ring upon which two interlaced serpents, 
symbols of tlie eternal years, were sculptured. The 
Popol Vuh describes contests at this game, the 
result of which determined the control of Xibalba, 
or Shadow Land ; and Mrs. Nuttall asserts that 
the hall courts were also used as astronomical 
observatories. The Araucanians saw the divine 
will in the result of the game, and used it to 
decide the fate of those accused of crime. 

It is probable that the annual ceremonial hunts, 
once common in the South-western United States, 
formed a terrestrial imitation of the celestial 
Hunter, as in Peru, and foot-races also symbolized 
the solar journey. In the Mexican game of ‘those 
who fly’ the cmestiol revolution was symbolized 
by four men masked as eagles who circled about 
a pole at the end of four cords wound round it 
(Clavigero, Historia, ed. Mora, Mexico, 1844; 
Nuttall, op. cit. p. 24 f.). Dice games, common 
in North America, reflect the cdestiol imagery 
on both dice and board. The Mexican game of 
PatoUi uses a cruciform board representing the 
four celestial regions, through the divisions of 
which a stone marker progresses like one of the 
celestial bodies (Sahagun, op. cit. vi. 8; Gulin, 
'American Indian Games’ in S4 RBEW ; Nuttall, 
em. cit. pp. 82, 87). A serpent-dance in which the 
dancers imitated the motion of the serpent existed 
until recently among the Micraacs and other 
Northern tribes, and in Peru. In the North the 
dance symbolized the movement of the Pleiades 
across the sky (Hagar, in Congris international dcs 
Amiricanistes, New York, 1902, and JAFL xiii. 
92 ff.). The famous serpent-dauce of the Hopis, 
figured on Mexican and Central American monu- 
ments, was a rain-making ceremonial performed 
in August under the sign of the Tiger Sun (Leo). 
The well-known mural paintings in the Temple of 
the Tigers at Chiohen Itza represent a similar 
ceremony also dedicated to the Tiger Sun. In the 
Mandan buffalo-dance, twelve dancers divided into 
groups of four represented the cardinal points, and 
doubtless also the twelve regions and the months. 
Two of the middle four were painted black and 
dotted white to represent the night sky and the 
stars. The other two, painted red, personated the 
day (Gatlin, in Smithsonian Report, 1885, p. 359), 
and the movement represented alternating day 
and night. The Natchez ceremonially gathered 
to watch the rising and setting solstitial sun 
through the doorway of their temple. The sun- 
dances of various tribes dramatize the progress of 
time and the seasons. The nootumm Iroquois 
feast of the dead seems to have celebrated the 
return of the spirits to earth over the Milky Way 
in spring and fall. 

At the end of each fifty-two years’ period the 
Mexicans expected that the midnight culmination 
of the Pleiades would mark the end of the cosmos, 
or its renewal for a like period. All fires were 
extinguished, and the advance of the Pleiades 
towards the critical point was observed from the 
summit of the mountain called * Hill of the Star.’ 
The stars having passed the meridian, a fire was 
kindled upon the summit, from which fires were 
re-lighted elsewhere, and the people gave them- 
selves over to rejoicing (Sahagun, qp. cit. tom. L 
lib. 4, tom. ii. fib. 7 ; Torquemada, Monarguia 


Indiana, tom. ii. 292-295; Boturini, Idea, pp. 
18-21 ; Clavigero, Storia antica del Messtco, 
tom. iL pp. 62, 84, 85 ; Mendieta, HE, p. 101 ; 
Acosta, Hist, de las Yndias, pp. 398-399). In 
Peru as in Mexico this date marked the entrance 
of the sun into the sign of the dead, symbolizing 
death, destruction, and renewal. 

The rising of the morning star, the Pleiades, 
and Gemini was hailed with songs and dances by 
many tribes. In Mexico there was an annum 
sacrifice of a human being, who enacted the yearly 
course of the sun. He ceremonially ascended the 
steps of the teocalli, or god-house, to represent 
the sun climbing from the south to the northern 
solstice. At the moment when the sun reached 
the meridian he was slain, and his body was 
hurled doivn the steps to represent the declining 
course of the sun after tne northern solstice 
(Hagar, Peruvian Astronomp). Similarly, among 
the Chibchas a human victim fastened on a pole 
was annually slain by the arrows discharged by 
a ceremonial procession of people masked and 
costumed to represent the various zodiacal aster- 
isms (Duquesne, in Bollaert, Antiquarian Re- 
searches, p. 47). 

About the time of the December solstice, though 
in recent times not every year, the Skidi Pawnees 
sacrificed a maiden to the morning star. There 
is no reason to doubt the indigenous origin of this 
very remarkable and suggestive ritual, which is 
described in art. Pawnee, vol. ix. p. 699‘. 

In similar obstacle legends among the more 
advanced tribal families of the American Indians 
there are indications that the astronomical sym- 
bolism was itself used to typify as the ultimate 
meaning the progress of the human soul (of. 
Dorsey, in Con^rh international des American- 
istcs, XV‘ session, Quebec, 1907, ii. 66-70, and 
Natalie Curtis, The Indians' Book, New York, 
1907, pp. 102, 103 ; the deductions are the writer’s, 
and will be found further developed in his Peruvian 
Astronomy). 

A monthly ritual is known to have existed 
among the Pueblos, Mexicans, Mayas, Central 
American tribes, Peruvians, and probably the 
Chibchas. Among all of them the features of 
these festivals referred to some attribute of the 
zodiacal asterism through which the srm was 
supposed to be passing at the time. 

The plan of the Peruvian temple of Cacha, or 
‘ the messenger,’ as well as the remarkable legend 
connected with it, points to a ceremonial procession 
enacting the yearly course of the sun within the 
building. The importance of the stellar cult in 
Peru is indicated by the fact that the Peruvians 
made images of all tneir constellations. 

S, Mythology and star-lore. — The arch of the 
sky was generally regarded as a kind of transparent 
roof, over which the heavenly bodies walk. The 
Chinooks on the north-west coast and the Peru- 
vians represented it by two oblique lines meeting 
in an acute angle. Possibly the ‘Maya arch' 
possessed a similar symbolism.^ On the Peruvian 
Dox the slcy is seen as a woman’s breast. It forms 
the clothing of the Huichol eagle-goddess and of 
the wife or the Pawnee Spirit of Life, and is 
symbolized by the concave interior curve of some 
Central American and Pueblo vases (Dorsey, qp. cit. 
p. xviii ; Stevenson, qp. cit. p. 24). Above the sl^ 
dwells the Sun Father, with his wife the Moon 
Mother (who is sometimes also his sister), attended 
by the divine pair of the morning and evening 
stars, and surroimded by their stellar children. 

The sun and moon were regarded as the pro- 
genitors of the stars and of mankind, but seldom 
or never as the supreme celestial powers. They 

1 Collection of A. F. ObunbetMn ; Bagar, Peruvian Atlron 
omy, Salcamsybiu Obart. 
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were the objects of a celestial cult existing practic- 
ally everywhere in America, in whicli, at (Dflerent 
times and places, sun, moon, and various constella- 
tions seem to have assumed predominance without 
occasioning more than a relative change of influence. 
Nor is there much evidence of conflict between the 
votaries of the various aspects of the astronomical 
cnlts. Sectarianism was almost unknoivn in the 
natural religions of America; such tortures and 
persecutions as existed in Mexico, for example, 
bad little or no connexion with religions or theo- 
logical diflerences. In Mexican tradition two 
men, one of them leprous, threw themselves into 
a fire and- came out respectively the sun and the 
moon. 

The gender of the sun and moon is sometimes 
reversed. A legend found in almost identical form 
among the Eskimos, the Cherokees, and the 
Amazon tribes personifies the moon as a man who 
secretly visited nis sister at night. She, desiring 
to identify her unknown visitor, rubbed upon his 
face some black substance, which produced the 
lunar spots. A similar legend occurs among the 
Caddos (Dorsey, Traditions of the Caddo, Washing- 
ton, 1905, pp. 11-12). The Iroquois saw in these 
spots an old woman who each month stirs a bowl 
of hominy with her cat (do" ?) seated beside her. 
The Peruvians interpreted them as resulting from 
the embraces of a fox enamoured of her beauty; 
the Mexicans as a form of a rabbit, with which the 
^ods struck the face of the moon, wishing to lessen 
its light, which formerly was as great as that of 
the sun. According to the Mexicans, the moon is 
always running after the sun, but never overtakes 
him. The divine being Quetzaleoatl made his son 
the sun, the god of water made his the moon 
(Phillips, op. cit.). The Onas of Patagonia make 
the sun pursue the moon (his ■wife) because she 
overheard some of the secrets of the male secret 
society. In terror she sprang off a cliff, the sun 
followed, and both jumped into the sky, where 
the pursuit continues (Barclay, in Geographical 
Jownal, xxii. 62). In Corvichan tradition the 
sun, moon, and stars were shut up in three boxes, 
which were opened by the hero Yehl, whereupon 
they escaped to the sky (Deans, in AAOJ x. 111). 

In higher Peruvian symbolism, the sun was tied 
by an invisible cord to the invisible pole of the sky, 
and was driven round it like a llama by the 
power of the Universal Spirit, although generally, 
after passing over the sky, he was thought to 
enter a cave in the west and to proceed by a 
subterranean passage to emerge next morning in 
the east. An equally interesting explanation of 
the origin of night ana day is found in the Wichita 
legend (echoed by the Caddo) of. the three deer, 
who are three stars, pursued by a fourth, which 
is a hunter who ■will overtake them at the end 
of the world. One deer is white, representing 
day, one black, representing night, one naif black 
and half white, representing alternate day and 
night. The last was wounded, whence we_ have 
day and night (Dorsey, Myth, of the Wichita, 
Washington, 1904, pp. 21, 25-26, Traditions of 
the Caddo, pp. 13-14). 

Among tne Peruvian coast tribes, according to 
Garcilasso, the sun plunged into the western ocean 
and dried up the waters ■with his heat both where 
ho entered and where he emerged — whence, appar- 
ently, the tides. In numerous North American 
legends he is \isited by terrestrial travellers, whom 
ho receives kindly, and to whom he .sometimes 
imparts supernatural powers. The Mexicans de- 
scribed how he was once caught in a snare which 
a hero had contrived for him. This legend, which 
is also Polynesian, probably refers to the solstices, 
when the Indians generally thought of him as 
seated or resting, since they observed that for 


several days at these seasons he moved neither 
north nor south at his rising, but appeared at the 
same point on the horizon. The Mayas accordingly 
called these days ‘the bed of the sun’ ; and at this 
time the Mexicans, Mayas, and Peruvians refrained 
from labour in imitation of the solar repose. The 
Mayas ^mbolized the June solstice by a tortoise, 
that of December by a snail, because of the slow 
motion of these animals (Forstemann, ‘Com- 
mentary on Maya' MSS’ in Peabody Museum 
Papers, vol. iv. no, 1, p. 45, Cambridge, 1904; 
Scnellhas, ‘ Representation of Deities of the Maya 
Manuscripts,’ ib. no. 2, p. 115, Cambridge, 1906). 

The Peruviana represented the sun as a bearded 
man in the prime of life, who impressed his foot- 
print on a rock to mark the height of his power. 
This affords an explanation of a world-wide type of 
solar legends. Throughout America the solar rays 
were symbolized by hair. In Peruvian art the sun 
becomes the conventionalized face of a man upon 
which appear marks called tears by some, but 
perhaps having_ a pathological meaning. The 
Mexican hero Citli shoots three arrows at the sun 
and sneceeds in wounding him. The enraged sun 
returns one arrow, which pierces Citli’s forehead 
(Mendieta, op. cit. p. 77). The sun is the Spider 
Woman of some western tribes, the Ojibwa \Yig- 
wam of the Great Spirit, and the Zuiii shield of 
burning crystal which he carries, while the Kutenai 
Coyote manufactures the sun out of grease mode 
into a ball (Chamberlain, in xvii. 69). In 

Peru an oval plate, the symbol of the All-pervading 
Spirit, ultimately manifested in fire, earth, air, 
and water, was called the image of the true sun, 
of which the solar orb was only the reflexion. 
The sun, says the Quichua, Bias Valera, was the 
child of the Creator, and his light was that part 
of his divinity which the Creator bad imparted to 
him. It was considered sacrilegious to look at 
his face ; but early ■writers give several accounts 
of Inca rulers (particularly Huayna Ccapac) who 
did so, and who declared their scepticism of the 
supremacy of an object which never rested, but 
etemaUy moved upon its track like a driven 
animal, whose face the clouds obscured. From 
the nature of their light, gold was sacred to the 
sun and silver to the moon. 

Eclipses were regarded as attacks made by some 
insect or animal upon the object enshadowed. In 
accordance ivith a world-wide custom, a terrific 
noise was made to frighten away the attacking 
monster, although the Tlascalans believed that the 
sun and moon were fighting. To induce them to 
cease, red-skinned people were sacrificed to the sun 
and albinos to the moon.^ The Peruvians thought 
the sun was angry .when his face became obscured, 
while under like conditions the moon was believed 
to be HI. If her light disappeared altogether, she 
was de^ and would fall from the sky upon earth, 
killing eveiy one upon it. Dogs were beaten, as 
the moon was thought to be fond of them because 
they had rendered her a certain service, and it was 
hoped that their cries would induce her to uncover 
her face. A -similar custom existed in Mexico 
(Ixtlilxochitl, ITist. des Chichimtques, Paris, 1840, 
cap. 6; Oviedo, Hist. gen. y nat. de las Jndias, 
Madrid, 1851, xxix. 5 ; Piedrahita, Hist, del Nuevo 
Beyno de ffranarfix, Antwerp, 1688, v. 1, viL 6; 
Garcilasso, op. cit. xi. 1). 

The altruistic spirit of the Pueblo community 
may be seen in the legend that the moon was once 
as bright as the sun, but gave up part of her light 
that people might sleep at night. According to 
the Sioux, the diminisliing of the moon is causw 
by the nibbling of field mice, who thus prevent it 
from growing too large and injuring the earth 
(Jicd Sian, xvL no. 45). The profile face of the 
woman i'*. the moon is figured on the Salcamayhns 
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chart. The Osapes and the Mexicans seem also 
to have observed her. As the sun, being a male, 
watches over the fortunes of men, so the female 
moon is the guardian of women, to whom appeals 
for help were addressed in childbirth. 

According to the Micmacs and Ojibwas, the stars 
are the lights of camp-fires before the wij'wams of 
the dwellers in the land of the sky. Here and 
there we see them grouped in villages, and the 
briglitest represent the largest fires before the 
dwellings of the chiefs. By other North American 
tribes they are described as birds that fly to the 
sky at night, by the Mexicans as eyes. • Some 
Brazilian tribes regard them as rifts in the canopy 
of the eternally glowing sky-land (Seler, Codex 
Vaiicanus, London, 1902, p. 44 ; Hagar, ‘ Miemao 
Star Lore,’ MSS; Nery, Land ojf the Ammons, 
London and N.Y., 1901, p. 47), These simple and 
primitive notions existed coincidently witli the 
division of the sky into constellations bearing' the 
names of animals, plants, and frequently of in- 
animate obiects. 

Among the American tribes we find single stars 
named after individual objects, and groups form- 
ing true constellations ; but probably nowhere in 
America is a constellation recognized which has 
become conventionalized like our own to such a 
degree that the derivation of the name is not really 
apparent from the alignment or other features. 
The morning and evening stars were naturally the 
most important of the stellar host. In the legends 
of the Cherokees, Peruvians, and others, the morn- 
ing star appears before the first rising of the sun. 
It rs the great star, the warrior, or messenger who 
goes in advance to announce the coming of his 
solar master. Its advent was hailed with incense 
and dances. It was widely symbolized by an 
equal-armed red cross. An Ojibwa legend makes 
it an older sister, who at her own desire was home 
by the winds into the eastern sky, whilst her 
brother ran ^ a high mountain to hunt. So, 
according to Diodorus Siculus, the divine jouth 
Hesperus went to the summit of a mountain at 
night to study the stars and a great wind carried 
him into the sky, where he became the evening 
star (Schoolcraft, Hiawatha Legends, Philadelphia 
and London, 1856, p. 9011). 

Among the Cadilos the morning star Avas the 
errand man selected by the moon to be hie assistant 
chief and to call the people together. He used to 

et up early during Avar expeaitions, long before 

aAvn, to go round the camps and Avake the people 
so that the enemy would not find them. That is 
the reason why he gets up so early now. Morning 
Star has three brothers. Evening Star, North (Pole) 
Star, and South Star. Their father’s name Avas 
Great Star, and he was the chief of the people 
(Dorsey,' Traditions of the Caddo, •gg, 7-8, 15). 

In America- the evening star Avas usually regarded 
as a Avoman; because it governed the time of family 
re-union at home, though among the Zufiis it is the 
twin brother of the morning star. In Mexico it is 
the Lord who comes Avith his torch to light' the 
dAvellings on high, in Peru the female maize- 
grinder, the torch in the Avest, Avhile among the 
hlicmacs it is leader of the stellar tribe._ Ite 
symbol is frequently a Avhite cross. It is the 
mother of all things to the Skidi PaAvnee, who 
keeps a garden in tne Avest in AA'bich the sun rests 
at night, Avhere the com is ahvays rijjening and 
much buffalo meat is stored (Schoolcraft, ov. cit. 
p. 90fr. ; Cushing, Zuhi Folk Tales, NeAV York, 
1901, p. 378 ; Dorsey, Traditions of the Skidi 
Pawnee, pp. xv, 6 ; Hagar, Peruvian Astron., 
oh. on ‘ Cult and S5TuboT,’ pp. xv, 3). As the 
converse of the morning star, the Caddos believe 
that the evening star Avould go back a long distance 
upon the trail and Avam his people if the enemy 


approached (Dorsey, Traditions of the Caddo, 
p. 15). 

The identity of the planets, whether the morn 
ing or the evening star, Avaa recognized in Peru 
Mexico, California, and parts of South America. 
The Peruvians made Mercury the ruler of mer- 
chants, travellers, and messengers. The Am.azon 
tribes call it ‘Deprived of Fish,^ since it is believed 
to cause a scarcity of food fishes. Venus, in Pern, 
governed the daughters of the rulers, and women 
generally, daAvn, rains, and floAvers ; Mars, Avar 
and soldiers,; Jupiter, public matters and food 
supplies, and to him they oflered firstfruiis. The 
Peruvians placed Venus alone of all the stars in 
the dominion of the sun, evidently because it 
alone is sometimes visible in the full solar light. 
Because of its brilliant rays they called it Chasca', 
‘ Curling Hair.’ Because of its beauty they said 
that the sun never permitted it to Avander far from 
his presence — a poetical interpretation of the fact 
that Venus never departs as far from the sun as 
the major planets. They also called this planet 
Chasqm, ‘ the Messenger,’ because its sAvift pass- 
age from star to star suggested the sAvift running 
messenger upon the higliAvays (Hagar, Peruvian 
Astron., ch. on ‘ Cult and Symbol ’). In the 
codices it is represented by numerous symbols, in 
the temple of Mexico by a high column, and in 
the myths it is identified Avitb Quetzalcoatl. The 
Californian Indians say that the sun has two 
daugliters. Mercury and Venus. Tiventy men kill 
them, and after fifty days they return to life 
(Mendieta, cp. cit. pp. 82, 83 ; Nuttall, op. cit. p. 
63 ; Emerson, Indian Myths, Legends, and Tra- 
ditions, Boston, 1885, p. 481 ; Nery, op. cit. p. 
261 ; Explication Codex Telleriano-Ramensis m 
Kingsborough, Mexican Antiquities, 191). 

The Milky Wav in North America generally, 
and among the Guaranis of Paraguay, was the 
path of spirits, over Avhich the souls of the dead 
pass between this Avorld and the sky-land of the 
hereafter. Those of the good follow the broader 
and easier arm, those of the eAul-doers the narrow 
and difficult arm. It is the Cherokee and Pueblo 
‘ Way of Meal,’ the Micmac ‘ Ancient Trail ’ and 
‘Wav of Reeds,’ the Californian ‘Backbone of 
the Sky,’ the PaAvnee ‘ Dust raised by Buffalo 
Racing.’ A Zuni legend calls it the ‘ Great SnoAv 
Drift of the Skies" (Stevenson, op. cit. p. 25 ; 
Cushing, op. cit. p. 581 ; Dorsey, Traditions of the 
Skidi Pawnee, p. 57 ; Hagar, Cherokee Star Lore 
[in Rons Anniversary Volume, p. 354 If.]). In Peru 
and at Zuni, as among the ancient Sumerians, it 
is associated Avith a gigantic celestial serpent. On 
the Osage star chart it is figured as a river, and 
it appears as a celestial stream in the mythology 
of tne Peruvian and Amazon Indians, in I’eru, 
as in the legends of the OjibAvas and Cherokees, 
and as in the Euphratean region, China, and 
Japan, this river is associated Avith the passage of 
souls. The Cherokees and the Kutenai also call 
the Galaxy ‘ the Way of the Dog,’ the tribes of 
Guiana ‘the Way of the Tapir’ and the ‘Path 
of the Bearers of Whitish Clay ’ (Brett, Indian 
Tribes of British Guiana, NeAv York, 1852, p. 107 ; 
Chamberlain, in AAOJ xvi. 69). 

In tbe sand paintings of the Mission Indiana of 
California the outer circle is called ‘ Our Spirit,’ a 
name of the Milky Way. The Avhole represents 
the world resting on the Milky Way. A gate or 
door to the north permits the escape of the soul at 
death. 

The Cherokees recognize tAvo dog stars, Sirius 
and Antares. In spite of the identical name of 
the_ former in our tradition, this is probably a 
native name, for it is explained by a Cherokee 
legend Avhich bears no resemblance to its Oriental 
analogue. In it the tAvo dogs act as guardians of 
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‘ the Way of Souls,’ at the extremities of ■which 
they are stationed, and they must be propitiated 
■with food before they will permit the souls to pass. 
The Winnebagoes, Ojibwas, and Huichols also 
recognize a dog star, and the Hindus and Zoro- 
astrians likewise place two dogs upon the way of 
souls. The Caddos say that a dog gifted with 
prophetic powers talked with its master, the pair 
becoming two bright stars in the south (Dorsey, 
Traditions of the. Caddo, p. 25). 

The Pleiades are the most conspicuous constel- 
lation in the star-lore and ritual of the American 
Indians, though in North America they share 
the leadership with Ursa Major. Throughout 
America they are known as the stars of harvest 
and of the propitious rains. Their Peruvian name 
‘Granary’ is echoed by the Eskimo ‘Sharing-out 
of Food.’ In allusion to their alignment they 
were generally known as a group of various ob- 
jects : in Peru ‘ the Doves,’ in Guatemala ‘ the 
400 Young Men,’ and in Mexico ‘ the 400 Kabbits,’ 
patrons or feasting and of intoxication. They are 
also the Algonquian ‘ Sweating-Stones,’ referring 
to the seven stones with which the sacred bath 
of the medicine-man was heated. Their Maya 
name and Micmae symbol, the rattle of the rattle- 
snake, suggest an association ■with the ^oup of 
small mounds on ‘the Way of the Dead’ at 
Teotihuacan, for these mounds are traditionally 
dedicated to the stars, and from some of them 
have been exhumed large and erect rattle figures, 
which were evidently used as altars, • 

Another important aspect of the group is that 
of ‘ the Dancers,’ suggested by the twinkling of 
the closely grouped stars. The whole stdlar 
world follows the group, as they perform their 
cosmic dance across the sky; and so on earth 
their rising was hailed by Brazilians, Cherokees, 
Miomacs, and probably many other tribes, with 
an imitative song and dance referring more or less 
directly to the eternal procession of the heavens. 
The Iroquois, Housatunnuks, and Cherokees have, 
or had, an explanatory legend which describes 
how a group or boys, while dancing, ascended to 
the sky and became the Pleiades. Among the 
Caddos there are seven brothers who played aU 
day long. Being scolded by their mother and 
refused food, they danced round the house, 
gradually rising from the ground until they 
reached the sky. As they disliked work, they 
disappeared in spring, when work time begins 
(Dorsey, Traditions of the Caddo, p. 64). The 
Blackfeet believe that they ascended because their 
fathers gave to their sisters, instead of to them, 
the yellow skins of the bulfalo calves they had 
slain. In revenge they determined to go away 
each year when the buffalo calf skins became 
yellow. This occurs in May, when the Pleiades 
are hidden in the sunlight. The Kiowas call the 
Pleiades ‘ the Star Girls,’ and they are probably 
represented by the dancing stellar maidens who 
descend to earth in the poetic legend of Algon. 
The seventh Pleiad appears in the Cherokee and 
Iroquois legends, in the former as a boy who is 
knocked down mth a pole before reaching the 
sky, in the latter as a star whose light is dimmed 
because of his desire to return to earth (James 
Mooney, letter to author; R. W. Wilson, AAOJ 
XV. 149 ; Emerson, op. cit. p. 72 ; Sergeant, Housa- 
tunnuk Indians, Boston, 1753 ; Domenech, Deserts 
of North America, London, 1860 ; Schoolcraft, 
Hiaxmthn Legends, p. 116 if. ; Mrs. Erminie Smith, 
in 2 BBEW, p. 80). 

Almost invariably seven stars are attributed to 
the group, thus including one star which, though 
of the sixth magnitude while its companions are 
of the third and fourth, may be seen by one 
with strong sight or in a clear atmosphere. The 


Cherokees also relate that the seventh Pleiad 
fell to earth, leaving a fiery trail. He became a 
bearded man, who warned them of the coming 
flood. So in Peru the approach of the Pleiads 
to the meridian enabled the llamas of Ancasmarca 
to warn their sheplierd of the coming of the 
annual deluge or rainy season in November. In 
Mexico the six tzontemocque, or stars which fall 
at the deluge, seem to have been Taurid meteors 
(Mooney, in 17 RBEW, p. 621 ; Explication Codex 
Telleriano-llamensi.e). ‘If people wUl look at 
these stars (the Pleiades),' runs the Parniee 
song, ‘ they will be guided arigiit.’ Many tribes 
actually did use them as a guide by night 
(Morgan, League^ the Iroquois, Rochester, N. Y., 
1857, ii. 106). Everywhere tlie Pleiades are a 
peaceful, beneficent, and friendly constellation ; 
and there are some indications in Peru and else- 
where that tliey were once regarded as being (or 
having special influence over) the home of souls. 

The pole star of the Northern hemisphere seems 
to have been observed by all, or nearly all, the 
northern tribes. It is the Ojibwa ‘ Man who 
walks behind the Loon,’ a dis^pointed lover, 
who, metamorphosed into a firefly, flew to the 
sky ; in another version a hunter of bears. The 
Kutenai call it a female grizzly bear; but this 
apparently refers also to a constellation which 
includes Ursa Minor and Ursa Major. The Sioux 
declare that ‘ all stars walk around the pole star, 
which is the star that does not walk.’ The Mic- 
macs describe it as a bear hidden in a den, about 
which a group of hunters (Ursa Minor) eternally 
circle in a vain attempt to discover it. The 
Pa\vnees call it ‘ the star that does not move,’ 
and regard it as the chief of the stars. In the 
Southern hemisphere the pole is indicated on 
the Salcamayhua chart as the apex of two slant- 
ing lines, which form the sky roof of the world. 
To it point three stars of the Southern Cross, 
called the male group, and halving |iballic attri- 
butes. The Maya name of Vega is ‘Scrotum 
Star,’ but this star ceased to mark the north polo 
several thousand years ago. The Peruvians used 
the Southern Cross to indicate the dmsions of the 
night, the Mayas to indicate the seasons (Emer- 
son, ov. cit. p. 68 ; La FRche in AAOJ idi. 106 ; 
t Chamberlain, ib. 1770 ; Copway, Traditional His- 
tory of the Ojihway Nation, London, 1850, p. 113 fl. ; 

1 Dorsey, Traditions of the Skidi Paumee, pp. 3-4). 

The stars of Ursa Major seem to have been 
called ‘the Bear’ by the Indians of practically 
' the whole of Britisn America and the United 
States. An accompanying legend is found in al- 
most identical form among the various Algonquian 
tribes, the Housatunnuks, Iroquois, and the Chero- 
kees, but is given most fully by the Micmacs. 
The four stars of the body of Charles’* Wain, or 
the Dipper, ns Americans call it, form the body of 
the bear. The three foUovying stars, t, f, i;, with 
four trailing behind them in the form of a bow 
(% e, 17 Bootis, and Arcturus), are seven hunters, 
who are pursuing the animaL The little star, 
Alcor, close to the second hunter, is the pot in 
■which they intend to cook her meat. Corona 
Borealis and S Bootis form the den from which 
she climbs down in the spring. In the summer 
she runs across the sky ■with the hunters in fall 
ursuit ; in tlie fall she is overtaken and shot, and 
egins to fall over on her back. The blood from 
her wound causes an eternal stain upon the lireast 
of the foremost liunter, the robin, and, dripping 
upon the trees of earth, it gives to the foliage its 
blood-red autumn hues. But the bear eternally 
returns to life. Through the winter she lives in 
her den invi.silde (below the horizon), to issue forth 
again in spring, and thus eternally to renew the 
celestial drama. The se.osonal features of th* 
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legend correspond accurately 'with the actnal posi- 
tions of the stars in the early evening. There is 
good reason to believe that tliia is a native legend, 
or at least one of pre-Columbian origin, though 
the earliest reference to it seems to be by Le Clerq 
in 1691 (Hagar, in JAFL xiii. 92 fi'. ). In connexion 
with the hunting concept, it is noteworthy that 
the Wichitas regard the Great Bear as the patron 
of those about to engage in war expeditions 
(Dorsey, Myth, of the l]Hchita, p. 18). 

Tlie Blackfeet know the principal stars of Ursa 
Major as seven boys, all save the youngest of 
whom (Dubhre) had been killed by their sister. 
The Sioux call the four body stars the coffin. 
It is home by four men who are followed by 
mourners. Mizar and Alcor are called ‘ She who 
Comes with lier Young One Weeping.’ The Ojili- 
was also called these stars ‘ the Fisher,’ and Hie 
Zunis represented them by seven white pebbles in 
the rites of the 'Priesthood of the Bow.’ The 
Pawnees described Corona Borealis as a circle of 
chiefs, in whose honour was founded the society 
of ' Chief Dancers.’ 

The Belt of Orion among the Point Barrow 
Eskimos becomes three men who were buried in 
the snow, the Miomao ‘Three Fishermen,’ the 
Zuni ‘ Hanging Lines,’ and the Patagonian ‘Three 
Bolas,’ or round stones with which animals are 
slain by hunters. The Peruvians, like the Basques 
and the people of Deccan, call it ‘ the Steps.’ 
The whole constellation is the Zuni ‘ Celestial 
Hunter’ pertaining to the sun. In Pern it is 
symbolized by crossed anows, and relates to 
hunters and hunting. A myth makes it the 
Promethean figure of a criminal raised aloft for 
punishment by two condors. It may be connected 
with the Mexican Citli, ‘the Bowman.’ The 
names of a few other constellations and single 
stars have reached us, but present no features of 
special interest. 

In view of the similar and wide -spread sym- 
bolism associated with some constdlations in 
America, a more or less uniform system of celes- 
tial symbolism may have existed tlirough a large 
part of the continent, similar to the primitive 
symbolism of the ea-stera continent in some ele- 
ments, yet unique in others. 

Unquestionably many of the symbolical con- 
cepts nave been transmitted from tribe to tribe 
for long distances. Many of them are of pre- 
European, or at least of pre-Columbian, origin, 
and the analogies which they present with Ori- 
ental symbolism must be explained either as like 
efleets of like independent causes or by pre- 
Columbian intercommunication between the con- 
tinents. The weakness of the former explanation 
lies in the complexity and conventionality of the 
concepts, and in tlie difficulty of tracing the 
symbolism to any natural basis. Tlie American 
zodiacs, for example, reveal analogies with the 
ancient Oriental zodiacs in every sign, yet in few 
if any instances, either in tlie Orient or in the 
Occident, are we able to explain why these signs 
were so named or why their symbolical attributes 
are what they are. The zodiac is older than 
its seasonal associations ; its origin remains un- 
known, yet we find it in similar Form in America 
and in the Orient. The same argument applies, 
although perhaps less forcibly, to a large part of 
the astronomical symbolism of America. 

Literatobk.— The literature has been given throughout the 
article. StANSBUKY HaQAR. 

SUN, MOON, AND STARS (Buddhist).— The 
astronomical ideas foimd in Buddhism do not form 
an independent system, but have developed in 
close relation with Hindu theories. The problem 
is rather to determine what stages of development 


are to be found in the canonical and later books. 
Thibaut’ divides Indian astronomy into three 
periods : (1) that of the Vedas and Brahmanas, (2) 
the middle period with a fully developed native 
Indian system, (3) the third period, showing Greek 
influence. The Buddhist scriptures cover a long 
time, some of the later containing references to 
the Greeks, but it is to the middle period, and 
rather to the early stages of this, that the astro- 
nomical notions of these works belong. They are 
in the main the same as those that we find in the 
Pttrdnas. The Hindus had two important uses 
for astronomy : the sacrifices and astrology, neither 
of which was countenanced by the Buddhists. 
The latter had no special motive for j)aying close 
attention to astronomical theory beyond that 
required for determining the periods of the lunar 
month with its fast-daj's, the period of Retreat in 
the rainy season, and tlie divisions of the day. 
According to Vinaya, ii. 217, a monk who lives in 
the forest is to learn ‘ the positions of the lunar 
signs {nak^atras), either the whole or one section, 
and is to know the cardinal points.’® At the end 
of the ordination service the process of ‘ measuring 
the shadow,’ ».e. calculating the time of day, is 
performed in order to determine the seniority of 
the monk, and he is instructed in the length of the 
seasons and division of the day.* 

1 . Position of sun and moon. — The heavenly 
bodies that we see are the vehicles of gods, who 
have been thus reborn through their merit, and 
who are associated with the thirty-three gods, but 
below them in rank.* The moon, the sun, and the 
constellations come as gods in the retinue of Sakka 
to visit Buddha,* and in Dharmasamgraha, 10, the 
moon, sun, earth, and the aeura Balm occur along 
with the guardians of the ten quarters as world- 
protectors. When sun and moon occur together, 
the moon is always mentioned first. 

In the scriptures there is no systematic descrip- 
tion of the heavenly bodies, but the account given 
in the Santsamgraha^ corresponds to scattered 
notices in earlier works and probably underlies 
them. The earth, a flat disk, is 1,203,450 leagues 
{yojanas) in diameter and 3,610,350 in circumfer- 
ence. In the centre is Mt. Meru, rising 84,000 
leagues above the surface of the earth, and round 
it circle the sun, moon, and stars, shining in turn 
on the four continents round Mt. Meru.’ Night is 
caused by the sun passing to the other side of Mt. 
Meru. The diameter of the moon is 49 leagues 
and the circumference 147 ; of the sun 50 and 150 
respectively.® The sun as the vehicle (vimuna) of 
the god is one league higher in position than the 
moon. It is of crystal outside, gold within,® and 
hot within and w'ithout. The moon is of silver 
outside, of jewel within, and cool within and with- 
out. The sun has three paths — ajnvithi, nagavtthi, 
and gomlhi — according to its apparent course in 
the ecliptic during the seasons along the equator, 
and above or below.’® This fact appears to be 
referred to in the Silani,^^ where the sun and moon 
are spoken of as going along their paths or out of 
their paths. Whether there was any early theory 

J Astronomie, Aetrologie, vnd ilathematih, Strassburg, 1899, 

p. 4 . 

2 Ytnoj/a Texlt, pt. ill. (SBK xx. [1885]) p. 294. 

5 Upasampadd-kammavded, tr. J. F. Dickson, Venioe, 1875, 
p. 13 ; I-tsing, A Record of the Bud^ist Religion, tr. J. Taka- 
kusu, Oxford, 1898, p. 100. 
e Jdtaka, BO. iSO. ® JJIgfta, ii. 259. 

« Cosmological passages are quoted in R. S. Hardy, Legend* 
and Theoriee of the Buddhitle, London, 1866, appendix. 

7 Aiiguttara, i 227. 

» The ratio of the diameter and circumference of a clrde 
is thus 1 ; 3, as in Jdtaka, v. 271. This illustrates the rudi- 
mentary character of Buddhist astronomy. 

8 We should expect gold outside, but such is the text. 

10 So, but more elaborately, in the Ftfpu Purdpa, bk. U. ch. 8. 

11 Digha, i. 10 ; cf . Bial^vcs of the Buddha, tr. T. W. Rhys 
Davids, London, 1899, i. 20. 
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of the c&nse of revolution, apart from the choice of 
the god of the luminary, is not clear. The Chinese 
sources of A. K 6 rausat state that five vortices of 
■wind support and move the vehicle of the sun in 
the reomred directions, and five other vortices 
similarly move the moon.* 

2 . Eclipses. — Eclipses are due to the atura 
Rihu, who is stationed at the moon’s nodes, and 
periodically swallows the sun and the moon. The 
legend that Rahu is the monster’s head, severed 
when he was drinking the amhrosia produced at 
the churning of the ocean, appears not to be early 
Buddhist, nor even ancient Hindu. It is absent 
from the account of the churning in the Vi^u 
Pur3na.^ Buddlmghosa describes Hahn not as a 
head, but as having a complete body, of which he 

S 'ves the dimensions.* The Puranic notion of 
etu as the severed body of ItShu at the descend- 
ing node, altliough mentioned in Malidv^utpatti, 
164, and implied in Abhidhdnappadipikd,* 61, 
among the ‘ nine planets,’ is a late borrowing from 
Hinduism. Two ancient suttas describe the moon 
and sun as being afilicted by Rahu and appealing 
to Buddha, who commands Rahu to let them go.* 

3 . Planets. — The stars also are said to move 
along and out of their paths.* The term here used 
for star is nakkhatta (Sct. nak^atra), and probably 
refers to the planets, as Buddhagho$a understands 
it in this context. 

The only planet distinctlr mentioned In the Suttat Is Osadhl- 
tiraka. That this is Venus may be inferred from iU beinp 
described as the l)rightest of the luminaries next to the moon 
and as appearing in the morning.^ The Sanskrit recension of 
the Digha passage in Mahact/xilpalti, 71, definitely identifies it 
with Venus by substituting Oiaiias, one of the .Sanskrit names 
of this planet, for Osadhi. The name Osadhitaraka is un- 
explained. The phrase Otadhl viya tdrakd, ‘like the star 
Osadhi,'* shows that it does not mean ‘star of plants' (as in 
ofodhlpati, ‘ lord of plants (or of the soma-plantJ,‘ a title of the 
moon). The possibility that osadhi Is a corruption of axtfasi, 
'star of dawn,' is nttraotirc, but there is nothing in texts or 
commentaries to support it. The same is the case with the view 
of Kem that it is a corruption ol osan{<=Skr. auiani, a derira- 
tire ol uianasfi 

4 . The lunar zodiac. — The teiTu nak^atra has 
been from late Vedio times applied especially to 
27 or 28 constellations lying roughly along the 
ecliptic and forming a lunar zodiac ; and from the 
Buddiiistic use of many of them as proper names it 
may be inferred that tiiey were Known to the 
earliest Buddhists. They are as follows : 

(1) Assayuja (j3, y Arietls), (2) Bharapi (36, 39, 41 Arletis), ( 8 ) 
Kattlka (Pleiades), (4) Bohipi (Hyades), ( 6 ) Mogasira (A, 4 
Orlonla), ( 6 ) Adda (a Orionis), (7) Punabbasu (Gemini), ( 8 ) 
Fbussa or Tissa (9, i, y Cancri), (9) Asilcsa (c, 3, <r, 17 , p Hydno), 
(10) Maghi (Regulua), (11) and (12) Pubba- and Uttara-phaggum 
(«, e, P, 93 Leoiiis), (13) Hattha (3, y, t, a, p Corvi), (14) Chitti 
(Spica), (16) Sati (Arcturus), (10) Visakha (Ijbra), (17) AnuiAdha 
(3, p, IT Scoipionis), (18) Jejihi (Antares), (19) Muli (A Sco^ionis, 
etc.), (20) and (21) Piiblxi- and Gttara-asalha (3, r, <r, f Sagitlarii), 
((22) Abbiji (Vega)), (23) Savaps (Aquiin), (24) Dhaniftha or 
&TlMhi (Delphin), (26) Satabhisaja (A Aquarii, etc.), (28) and 
(27) Pubba- and Uttara-bhaddapada or -potthaiMuii (tbs square 
at Pegasus), (28) Revatl (f Pisoium, etc,).** 

No. 22 in tills list is not in the Aihidhdnappadipiki. It mas 
early omitted in Hindu astronomy, but the existence of Abhiji 
(fikr. AbhiJIt) In the Buddhist system may be inferred from the 
statement that the number of nuJfcfalras is 23*1 and from the | 


1 iliUtnges posthumes d'hUt. et ds UU. orientalti, Paris, 1843, 
p. 83. 

* Bk. i. ch. 9. * Comm, on Dlgha, no. ir. | 6 . 

* This work (of the 12th cent.) was the chief source of the 
astronomii-al items in R. 0. Cliilders, IKctinnary of the Pali 
Lmnpxiatje, I>indon, 1875, but it is basisl largely on Hindu 
sources, and forms no indeiiendent e\ id, m-r for Iltiddliist astron- 
omy. The nine planets are the moon, *> 1111 , five greater planets, 
R.4hu, and Ketii (Mahdcputpatti, 1(H). 

* Saipputta, 1. 60 f., tr. C. A. F. Rhys Darids, in Kindred 
SaiinO'‘, l/onrion, 1918, 1. 71. 

« DUjha^ i. to. 1 ilajjhima, li. 34. 

* Viindnnratthn^ T. Ix. 1 . 

5 Vrr.tprrttle Oerehriften, The Hogue, 1913, li. 250. 
le From A l.huthunappadlpikn, 5S-ijO. Exact identifications of 
tlwm are given bv W, 1). Whitney in S«rj/n.<i(filAnn(a, tr. E. 
Burge'S, New Haven, 1800, p. 324 ; ct. Kakfatra in A. A. 
Jlacdonell and A. B. Keith, IVdic Index 0 / Xatnes andSvbjeets, 


London, 1912. 

Jl Hahnnidesa, 382 ; Jdlata, Com. v). 47a 


existence of Abhijika as a proper name.! It also ooctirs in 
MahdvyutpaUi, 105, and in the list of B4musat.» 

References to other fixed stars than nak^atras 
are rare in all Indian literature. The descent of 
the Heavenly Ganges, a myth relating to the 
Milky Way, is referred to in the canon, but never 
in any astronomical connexion. In Jdtaka, vi. 97 , 
seven sages are mentioned, but their names are 
not those which Hindu mythology gives to tlie 
seven pfis, after whom the seven stars of Ursa 
Major are named. _ The name Sakato, ‘ the cart,’ 
in Digha, ii. 234, is probably a name of RohinI, 
as suggested by S. Iionow.* It is so named by 
several Hindu astronomers.* 

5 - Months. — The moon in the course of a year 
may be full in any of the nak^atrad, and we find 
sucli expressions ns Visakhapunnamd, ' full-moon 
when the moon is in Visfikha’; but there had 
been established earlier than Buddhism a system 
of twelve lunar months, with names derived from 
certain of the naksatras. These are : 

(1) Chitta (Har.-Ap.), (2) VisakhS (Ap.-May), (3) Je{{ha (Mar- 
June), (4) AsiUha (June-July), ( 6 ) Savapa (July- Aug.), > (ti) 
Po((hapada (Aug.-Sept.), (7) Aaiayuja (Sept.-Oct.), ( 8 ) Kattika 
(OoL-Nov.), (9) Magasira (Nor.-Dec.), (lO) Phussa (D^-Jan.), 
(11) Mogha (Jan.-Peb.), (12) Phagguna ^Feb.-Mar.). 

These iiamee were later applicil in Hindu systems also to th« 
twelve solar months, but in the canon the reckoning appears to 
be always lunar, as well as in the Oeylon chronicles. 

The month is divided into two parts (pakkAn), 
the dark (kola) from fnll to new moon, and tlie 
light {sstkka, junha) from new moon to full. 
Whether the month ended with fnll or new moon 
is not clear, but the fact that the dark half is 
mentioned first and that the months of Retreat 
began the day after a full-moon day and ended on 
a full-moon day, suggests that the full-moon day 
was the end. Botli methods were in use by the 
Hindus in Vedic times, as they are at the, present 
day.* 

6 . The week. — The division of the half month 
at the eighth and fourteenth or fifteenth day 
easily led to the reckoning of seven days os a 
usual period [sattdha), but there is no trace in the 
Pali writings of the system (no doubt non-Indian 
in origin) of naming the week-days from the names 
of the sun, moon, and planets. These names occur 
in the order of the days of the week as the first 
seven of the nine planets in Mahavyntpatti, 164. 

7 . The year. — In Ahguttara, i. 213, where the 
length of a year of the gods is given, it is said to 
be a year of twelve months, the month being made 
up of 30 nights (and daj’s). This gives a year of 
360 days, and is tlie exact number in use in the 
Vedio period.* The number 30 is probably 
obtained by adding together the 16 days of eacli 
half of the lunar montli. In practice the number 
would be sometimes 29 and sometimes 30, as the 
synodic lunar month is rather over 29i days. 
There must have been a mode of intercalating ’ 
months to bring the lunar months and solar year 
into harmony from time to time, as in the case of 
the Hindu systems, but the process is unknown. 
The modern Siamese have a year of 354 days, the 
months being alternately of 29 and 30 days. In 
every third or second year (seven times in 19 
years) the eighth month is reckoned twice, and in 
every fifth or sixth year one day is added to tlie 
seventh month, bringing the lunar year into 
harmony with tlie solar year.* 

The Hindu systems have two modes of beginning 


' Snrpifutta, \\. 204. ^ B5. 

* IIKW, p. IS. 

< H. Kern, note on VftrtLhaniihir»*B JirhaUaTphitd, lx. 25. tr. 
lo rerwrWdr G^sehfi/ifn, 1. 217. , .. 

SThiliQUi. p. 12; H. Sewell xnd 8 . B, Dikshlt, The Jndtnn 
London, 189G, S IS; uee art. FisTiVAta xifD i-AiTi 

(Buddhi'^l). 

^Thibaut, p. 7. . , ^ s 

7 r. J. IVerahoren, und der Harms. Spratht 

imd dmtsth-siaTMS. fVdrtsrtfUch, Vienna, 1892. 
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the year ; (1) with the full moon of Kattikn, (2) 
with the montli Chitta.* The former is implied 
in the usual Buddhist reckoning of the three 
seasons, in which the cold season is always 
mentioned first.* This period was also the end of 
the Retreat, in which the annual redistribution of 
robes took jjlace. The second mode of beginning 
the year is implied in the Dipavamsa and in the 
list of lunar months in the Abhidhanappadlpik&, 
which begins with Chitta.* 

8. Seasons. — The ancient Hindu seasons are 
three ; hcmanta, the cold season from Mfigosira to 
IMiagguna ; gimha, the hot season from Chitta 
to Asalha ; and vassa, the rainy season from 
Sivana to Kattika. These dates, however, would 
vary from year to year through the irregularity 
caused by the lunar months and occasionai 
intercalation.* 

DJpavainfa, xil. 4t, calls JetJha the last of tha hot months. 
I’ossa in the sense of Retreat does not correspond with the 
rainy Benson, but extends over three months of that period. 
The Hindu subdivisions of the three seasons into five or six® 
are not found in Pali works, but there are occasional references 
to Butuuui (rarado) as the early part of heinania and to 
spring (earanfa) as the early part of the hot season.® 
Mahtitputpatti, JRS, gives the list of six. and l-tsing’ also 
describes other systems of <iivision used in various localilies.ti 

9. Astrology. — Indian astrolog3', as the science 
of omens drawn from celestial phenomena, is a 
branch of divination. It is stigmatized in Dtghn, 
1. 10, as a base science and false means of 
livelihood. In the Sutta Nipdtn, 927, the monk is 
forbidden to devote himself to magic {athnbbana), 
to (the interpretation of) the dream, the sign, and 
the nal^atra. That such a science is possible is 
generally taken for granted, but in the J&taka 
there is a tendency to ridicule the belief in lucky 
nakfatras,* omens,** names," and sneezing. There 
is no reason to think that this sceptical attitude is 
primitive ; it is rather the rationalizing of a single 
individual or of a school. The survival of the 
belief within orthodox Buddhism is shou-n in the 
collection of tuUas drawn from the canonical 
books called the Paritta, which, among other 
formulas intended to ward off hostile powers or 
to win their favour, contains the two suttas on the 
eclipse of the moon and of the sun.** 

A fragment of a MS of an astrological work in corrupt San- 
skrit has recently been discovered in East Turkestan at 
Khotan.n It is ehown to be Buddhist by the phraseology, as 
well as by the reference to the rf‘ Kharuefa, who makes 
known to the congregation the knowledge of ‘nights, days, 
moments, planets, half-months and months.'** The matter is 
similar to that in • Hindu astrological works, such os : what 
nakfatras are effective tor conception, which are causers of 
misfortune or success in certain undertakings. There can be 
littie doubt that it Is borrowed from some Hindu work, and. 


I Whitney, p. 270. * rinaya, 1. 1S7. 

* There is no reason for thinking that the year ever began 
with l^vapa. The recurring phrase Kmnudi chiilnmnsint does 
not mean the full moon of Kattika 'in the fourth month,* but 
‘at the Chaturmiisva festival.' See T. W. Rhys Davids and 
n. Oldenherg, hi I’ltioyn Trxtt, pi. i. (SBA* xiiil 11881)) p. 324, 
n. 2 ; JiUaka, vi. 221 ; Dipavatpta, xv. l. On the (Jhituruiiisyo, 
or ‘Four month' celebration, see art. Fistivai-s akd Fasts 
(Hindu). 

< See the Commentaries on Sutta Nipata, 233, p. 192, and 
V'iwriiio raffhu, vii. 6, 6. 

a Tliihaut, p. 11. 

s llajjhima, i. HB; JStaka, i. 86; Com. on Sutta JVTpdCa, 
233. 

7 Pp. 101, 219. 

» See also art. OAtsimAn (Buddhist). 

9 49. 10 120, l.S.R. U 97. 

>9 See artt. MAoio (Rnddlnst) and Divination (Buddhist), 
where the later developments of liiefflhiet astrology are given. 
Sw also, for moiiern Sinh.slese IhiddhiHin, K. rpiiam, 7*Ae 
HiAfory anrf Ditctrinf o/ lltttf/iinm pnpvfartj/ ; noth 

SttUcftt Ilf the or Drninii iVorftiip, tiiiti of the Bati, 

or /Van'rfary Ineantofioos of CVj/t»m, fsnidoii, 1.S2II ; for 
Tllvefnn, E. Schlagintweit, Biiddliism in VVArt, I.eipzig and 
Isindon, 1863; for Chinese, R4musat, iltlanges puslhuma, 
p. 84 IT 

1* .Vimtcseripf Remains of Buddhist Literature found 4n 
KaUem Turkestan, ed. A. P. Rudolf Hoemle and others, 
Oxford, 1916, i. 121. 

14 Of. Dtgka, lit 85. 


like later works of this kind, it shows the influence of Greek 
astronomy in the use of such terms as Jiora, and the names ol 
the 12 signs of the zodiac (Pisces, Scorpio, etc.) along with 
those of the nak(atras. 

Ditebature.— The sources and authorities are given through- 
out the article. EdWARD J, ThOMAS. 

SUN, MOON, AND STARS (Celtic).—!. 
Very little is known about the astrology and 
astronomy of the Celts. The Druids, as we learn 
from Cffisar (rfe Bell. Gall. vi. 14), discussed and 
transmitted to their disciples many questions re- 
garding the stars and tiieir motion. They had 
observed the course of the moon, and by it they 
regulated their calendar. Their months and years 
began with the sixth day of the moon (Bliny, xvi. 
95, 250) ; tliey counted by nights (Caesar, vi. 18. 2) ; 
and their cycle was one of thirty years (Pliny, xvi. 
95, 260). 

The discovery of the calendar of Coligny has 
made it possible to determine these general ideas 
for tha Gallo-Roman period. This calendar gives 
a year of 354 days, divided into twelve months 
of twenty-nine and thirty days alternately. To 
establisli agreement between the lunar and the 
solar year a month of thirty days was intercalated 
every two and a half years. At the beginning of 
every fifth year there was complete agreement 
between the two methods of calculation ; and pro- 
bably this was the occasion, asJullian remarks, on 
which were offered the quinquennial sacrifices of 
which Diodorus speaks (v. 32. 6). 

Astrology, properly so called, does not seem to 
have been practised by the pagan Irish. But in 
the ‘ Lives of Saints’ there are to be found some 
superstitious practices derived from the observa- 
tion of the stars. The foster-father of Colamcllle 
goes to ask a prophet when he should begin to 
teach the cliild to read. The propliet after having 
examined the heavens replies that he must begin 
immediately {Lives of Saints from the Book of 
Lismore, 1. 812). Manannan mac Lir used to 
know by studying the sky when there would be 
fine weather and when bad {Cormads Glossary, 
p. 114). 

The scientific observation of stars was also in 
use among tiie ancient Irish. Loeg observes the 
Stars to ascertain wlien midniglit comes {RIesca 
Vlad, 13). Some treatises on Irish astronomy 
dating from the early Middle Ages have been 
preserved. They are founded on the system of 
Ptolemy, and seem to be translations of foreign 
works. The words used to denote the sun-dial 
are borrowed from tho Latin. Yet the Irish were 
particularly clever at calcnlating dates, and in the 
Saltair na Bann it is told that eveiy intelligent 
person should know the day of the solar month, 
the age of the moon, the flow of the tide, the day 
of the week, and the chief saints’ festival days. 
Perhaps in the ancient Irish and Welsh texts 
there are traces to be found of the pirimitive Celtic 
calendar. The jrear was divided into two halves 
or into four periods of three months, the month 
being divided into two parts. The periods of time 
most in use were those of three nights and three 
days, or nine nights and nine days, while the 
most common cycles were those of three years 
and of seven years. In Armorioan Brittany and 
in Wales tlie names of the complementary days 
whicli served to convert the lunar year into a solar 
year (Brit, gourdezion, Welsh dyddiau dyddnn) 
nave been pre-served. Several popular superstit ions 
are attached to tliem. Thus a medical manuscript 
mentioned by O’Curry contains a list of unlucky 
days, and in [risli literature there are numerous 
examples of births delayed in order that they nmv 
take place on a lucky day, and of disasters which 
might have been prevented if an undertaking bail 
not been engaged in on an unlucky day. 
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2 . Tile Gallic god Belenos had been assimilated 
to Apollo as a healer r.atlier than as a sun-god. 
We have no evidence of worship of the stars among 
the Gauls except a few dedications to the sun and 
the moon in Gallo- Homan inscriptions (A. Holder, 
Altceltixchcr Sprnchschnts, 3 vols., Leipzig, 1896- 
1913), and the mention of the worship of an image 
of the sun {AS, 4 Sept. ii. 197 C). No conclusion 
can be drawn from the representation of stars on 
the shields of the Orange-arch, from the rouellcs 
dug out in so great a number, or from the wheel 
that is an attribute of a Gallo-Koman god assimi- 
lated to Jupiter; for the stars may be ornaments 
or armorial bearings, and the wheel may be a 
divination-wheel or a symbol of the thunder as 
well as a symbol of the sun. Some customs of 
the ancients may be connected with the beliefs 
relating to the stars — e.g. the gathering of the 
mistletoe and the beginning of the years and 
months on the sixth day of the moon (Pliny, xvi. 
250), the dread of the Asiatic Galatians during an 
eclipse of the moon (Polyb. v. 78). 

Tlie evidences of the worship of the sun and the 
moon in ancient Ireland are not numerous. The 
most explicit text is in the Confessio (§ 60) of St. 
Patrick, in which he alludes to worshippers of 
the sun. G. Keating {History of Ireland, ed. D. 
Comyn and P. Dinneen, 1902-1908, bk. i. § 12 ) 
says that one of the DS Danann was named Mac 
Gr6ine, ‘ Son of the Sun,’ because his god was the 
sun. A passage of Cormac’s Glossary (p. 54) tells 
us that Irish pagans used to carve some pictures — 
e.g. that of the sun — on the altars of their idols, 
and Keating (ii. 11 ) relates that in Columcille’s 
time a priest of Tirconnel who had set up images 
of the sun and the moon in the church was carried 
off by a devil. The king of Ulster, Loegaire, 
swore by the name of the elements— the earth, 
the sun, and the wind (W. St. Boroma, RCel xiii. 
[ 1892 ] 52 f.). 

Literaturb. — J. Loth, * L'Annde Celtlque ’ in Remit Celtimte, 
XXV. (1904) 113-142 ; P. W. Joyce, A Social Uistorv of Ancient 
Ireland, London, 1903, 1. 464-471 ; C. JuUlan, UUtoire de la 
Oavle, Paris, 1907, i. 393, U. 124, 141. G. DOTTIN. 

SUN, MOON, AND STARS (Chinese).— I. 
iNTRODUCTloy . — The Chinese view of the sun, 
moon, and stars taken ns a whole may be likened 
to a web woven of three different threads : the 
thread of astronomy, the thread of religion, and 
the tliread of astrology. Astronomy means here the 
observation of the heavenly bodies and the truths 
deduced therefrom, chiefly for practical purposes. 
It may therefore be called ‘observational’ astron- 
omy, as distinguished from what is called 
^liysical ’ or ‘ descriptive ’ astronomy, founded by 
(xalileo after his Invention of the telescope, and it 
may also be called ‘ practical ’ astronomy, as dis- 
tinguished from what is called ‘ theoretical ’ 
astronomy, founded by Newton on the hypothesis 
of the law of gravitation. The religious view of 
the Chinese concerning the heavenly bodies may 
be called astrological, and their astrological view 
may be called religious in the comprehensive sense 
of the term. But a clear line of distinction can be 
drawn between theni. The idea of deity or God is 
always present and predominant in the religious 
view, whereas it may be vague and even absent in 
the astrological view. The latter is concerned 
chiefly witli the influences of the heavenly bodies 
upon men, while the former is concerned chiefly 
ivith the relation of God to men as revealed in tlie 
heavenly bodies — i.c. God’s mes.sages and warn- 
ings derived by means of the observation of the 
heavenly bodies. 

The Chinese term for the study of the heavens 
is tien wen, literally ' the system (or order) of 
heaven.’ The term is not limited to purely astro- 


nomical knowledge, but has been applied equally 
to astrological and religious beliefs or views con- 
cerning the heavens. 

Chinese astronomy has been of much interest to 
many European scholars, its great antiquity beinc 
widely admitted. 

‘The prot'ress of Astronomy among: the Chinese,’ says John 
lyniiams, ‘ is a subject of hi^liest interest whether it be con- 
sidered as reconling' oljservations of the heavenly bodies made 
by one of tbe most ancient and primitive races of maiiKiiid, 
which appears in e.\tremeij remote time to have advanced to a 
high deg'ree of civilisation ; peculiar, iiowever, to itielf ; and 
which has prcser\ ed the manners and customs established b\ its 
early rulers more than two thousand years before the Christian 
era, in a great measure unaltered to the present day. Or 
whether the fact that at a period long anterior to the com- 
mencement of civilisation among the Western nations, and 
when almost universal barbarism prevailed among them, 
astronomy had been carried to a great degree of perfection by 
the Chinese, as manifested by their still existing records, whose 
authenticity is not only strongly asserted by that people, but is 
acknowledged by some of the most eminent European scholars 
of the present day.’ i 

It has been said by some of the authorities of our 
own century that the antiquity of Cliinese astron- 
omy is ‘greater even than that of almost any 
other nation.’^ But the study of the heavens in 
China is not pursuit of knowledge, or astronomical 
knowledge, for its own sake. Being a highly 
practical nation, the Chinese, when they seek to 
know anything, generally have some ena or ideal 
in view to the attainment of which knowledge is 
merely a means. 'The present case is not an 
excejition. Having to arrange all their religious 
ceremonies, social and governmental aflairs, and, 
most important of all, their agricultural work 
according to the seasons, the Chinese, even at the 
earliest period of their history, felt the great need 
of a proper calendar, the formation of which re- 
quired astronomical knowledge. Apart from this, 
there were other motives — tlie religious and the 
astrological. The latter explains itself, and the 
former has a double purpose. On the one band, 
the Chinese sought to know the laws of the 
heavens, which were for them, in some sense, 
divine, in order to apply them to their own con- 
' duct, social as well as individual. The doctrine of 
the imitation of, or the conformation of men’s 
conduct with, the laws of the heavens has been 
much held by Confucianists, and especially by 
Taoists, and can be found in most of the Chinese 
classics. On the other hand, as they believed the 
celestial phenomena to he God’s revelations or 
warnings to men, they wanted to know them in 
order to re-adjust their conduct. 

Both the astronomical and the religious views of 
the Chinese concerning the heavens are as old as 
their history, and it is difficult to tell which 
is earlier ; their astrology is a later development. 
The Chinese term for ' astrologer’ is 6rh tse or sing 
tse, which may be translated ‘ the man of sun ’ or 
‘the man of stars.’ According to the Chinese 
records, the former term did not occur until the 
6th cent. B.C., and the latter is of still later date. 
Kepler says that astronomy is the wise mother and 
astrology the foolish daughter. If we may adopt 
this saying with a little modification, we can 
regard the astrology of the Chinese as the daughter 
of their astronomy and religion. These three 
different views have for thousands of years influ- 
enced the Chinese mind, and the astrological view, 
though the latest, has almost since its birth been 
the most powerful. Even at the present day 
among many of the Chinese astronomy has not 
divorced itself from religion, nor has it disowned 
or rid itself of astrology, as "Westem astronomy 
has since the 16th century. 

II. The astrososiical aspects. — The 

1 Obsrrratxon* of CormtSf London, 1871, p. vl!. 

* E. a Knobel, ^ Abstract of a Lecture on Chinese Astronom> 

In Journal of the BritUh Aftronomieal Aitociation^ xix. 
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Chinese are great believers in their ancient 
classics, so that to deal with their ancient views 
and beliefs is to a great extent to deal with their 
tnodern ones as well. The great antiquity of 
Chinese astronomy has been admitted by many of 
the best European scholars of both the last and 
the present century. According to tradition, a 
sort of calendar was invented by Fu Hsi {33*28 
B.C.) as a result of observations of the phenomena 
of the heavens. The reformation of the calendar 
and the rectification of intercalation are attributed 
to Hwang Ti, or the Yellow Emperor (2698 n.C.). 
In the record called Ssit Ki of Ssti Ma Chien, 
China’s most famous historian (2nd and 1st 
centuries b.C.), it is recorded : 

' Hwang Ti commanded Hi Ho to take charge of the observa- 
tion of the sun, Yih Chang the observation of the moon, and 
Yu Chu the observation of the stars.’ 

He is also said to have brought into use the lunar 
cycle of nineteen years, by which the conjunctions 
and oppositions of the sun and moon can be cal- 
culated, and the intercalary months regulated. 
This was more than 2000 years before the intro- 
duction of the same system among the Greeks by 
the astronomer Meton.' 2'he Annals of the Bamboo 
Books^ record that at the time of the reign of 
Tsuan Hsu (beginning 2513 B.C.) a conjunction of 
the five planets was observed by the Chinese in 
the constellation called Yin Shih or Shih.* It has 
been carefully calculated and asserted by the 
French astronomer, Jean S. Bailly, that such a 
conjunction did take place on 29th Feb. 2449 B.C., 
which would be the 65th year of Tsuan Hsu’s 
reign. In the time of the emperor Yaou (2356 
B.C.) the Chinese already knew the exact, or 
almost exact, number of days in a ^ear, had a 
way of determining solstices and equinoxes, and 
had in use an intercalary system and some instru- 
ments for the survey of the heavens, and the 
knowledge of the five planets and of the twelve 
zodiacal signs, and most probably of the 28 stellar 
divisions. 

In the ‘ Canon of Yaou,’ * the first book of the 
Shu King (‘ The Canon of History’), we read : 

"Thereupon Yaou commanded He and Ho® to have reverence 
to the great heavens, and to calculate and delineate the move- 
ments and appearances of the sun, the moon, the stars, and the 
zodiacal spaces ; and so to deliver respectfully the seasons to 
the people. 

He separately commanded the second brother He to reside 
at Ye-e, In what was called the Bright Valley, and there re- 
spectfully to receive ns a guest the Rising Sun, and to adjust 
andarrangethe labours of the Spring. " The day," he said, “Is 
of the medium length, and the star U In Neaou ; » you may thus 
exactly determine mid-spring. The people begin to disperse ; 
and the birds and beasts breed and copulate.” 

He further commanded the third brother He to reside at 
Nankeaou, and arrange the transformations of the summer, 
and reroectfully to observe the extreme limit of the shadow. 
"The day,” said he, “is at its longest, and the star is Ho 
you may thus exactly deterniiiie miil-sumraer. The people ore 
more dispersed ; and the birds and lieasts have tbelr feathers 
and hair thin, and change their coats.” 


I See Williams, Observatiom of Comets, Introduction. 



Ti, voi. m. pt. I. , , 

® One of the 28 stellar divisions determined by o, p, and other 
stars In Pegasus, extending north and south from Oygnus and 
Pisois Australis and east and west 17’ and comprising part of 
Capricornus and Aquarius. 

fhegge, Chinese Classics, vol. ill. pt. 1. [1805] pp. 15-27. 

» Names of two families which had been hereditary ofHcen of 
the Board of Astronomy since the time of Hwang TI. 

• Neaou is a space of heavens extending over 112* and em- 
bracing the seven constellations of the southern quarter. The 
star In Neaou Is, according to the view held by Chinese scholars 
and adopted by many Western scholars, such as. James Legge, 
John WiUiams, etc., the star Tsun Hwuo, corresponding to Cor 
Hydra. After an elaborate calculation Williams says (p. xi) 
that that star should culminate at sunset on the ' day mentioned 
in the Shu King. He then says : • Thus a strong presumptive 
proof Is again afforded of the veracity of the Chinese history as 
recorded in the Shu King.' 

7 The central star of the seven constellations of the eastern 
quarter, corresponding to the heart of Scorpio. 


He separately commanded the second brother Ho to reside In 
the west. In what was called the Dark Valley, and there respect- 
fully to convoy the setting sun, and to adjust and arrange the 
completing labours of the autumn. “The niglit," he said, “ is 
of the medium length, and the star is Hid ; > you may thus 
exactly determine mld-antumn. The people begin to feel at 
ease ; and birds and beasts have their coats in good condition." 

He further commanded tlie third brotlier Ho to reside in the 
northern region, in what was called the Sombre Capital, and 
there to adjust and examine tlie clianges of the winter. “ The 
day," said he, “ is at its shortest, and the star is Slaou thus 
you may exactly determine mid-winter. The people keep their 
cosy comers ; and the coats of birds and beasts are downy and 
thick.” 

_ Tlie emperor said, “Ah 1 you. He and Ho, a round year con- 
sists of three hundred, sixty, and six days.® By means of an 
intercalary month do you fix the four seasons, and complete 
the determination of the year. Thereafter, in exact accordance 
with this, regulating the various officers, all the works of the 
year will be fully performed."' 

In the ‘Canon of Hsun,’ the second book of 
the Shu King, it is recorded that, having accepted 
tlie throne which had been often ottered to him by 
the emperor Yaou, the emperor Hsun examined the 
gem-adomed sphere and the gem transverse tube 
in order to regulate the seven directors or planets. 

Both the commandment of Yaou and the ex- 
amination of Hsun are supposed to have taken 
place at the beginning of their reigns. The 
observation of the heavens then must have been 
of great importance. According to another book 
of the Shu King, called ‘ The Punitive Expedition 
of the Prince Yin,’ in the reign of King Tsung 
Kang (2169-2146 B.C.) there were astronomers who 
failed to foretell an eclipse of the year 2158 B.c. (1), 
and it was considered such a great crime that the 
prince of Tin, who was then commander-in-chief 
of the imperial armies, received orders from the 
king to punish them with the imperial forces. 

Tlie Chinese then commenced their observation 
of eclipses from a time not later than the 22nd cent. 
B.C., though some European scholars regard the 
eclipse of tlie sun on 29tii Aug, 775 B.C., recorded 
in the Shi King (‘ Book of Odes ’),* as the earliest 
recorded eclipse in all history. In Ma Twan Lin’s 
Encyclopcedia more than 600 eclipses of the sun are 
recorded from 2168 B.C, to A.d. 1223. There are 
many other kinds of heavenly phenomena which 
have been keenly observed by the Chinese from a 
very early period as well. From 611 B.C. to a.d. 
21 alone comets are recorded 372 times, as shown 
in Williams’ Observations of Comets. The miots of 
the sun were observed and recorded by the Chinese 
not later than A.D. 301, i.e. 1308 years before the 
assumed first discovery of solar spots by Galileo in 
A.D. 1610 and 1300 years before the invention of the 
telescope. 48 observations of solar spots, from A.D. 
301 to 1205, are recorded in Ma Twan Lin’s Ency- 
clopcedin, wliich was published in A.D. 1323, i.e. 288 
years before Galileo's observation. In the same 
Encycloptedia a great number of instances of the 
observation of moving or shooting stars are recorded 
from 1122 B.C. to A.D. 1230. Meteors have been 
observed, and recorded by the Chinese since, as 
early as 1578 B.c. The Bamboo Books record : ‘ In 
the tenth year [of the emperor Kwei of the Hia 
dynasty, i.e. 1679 B.C.] the five planets went out of 
their courses. In the night stars fell like rain.’ 
Comparing it with the year a.d. 1866, remarks 
E. B. Knobel, when they had the great display of 
meteors, the interval gavel04periodsof 33*11 years. 
Now Leverrier’s period for the November meteor 
is 33*25. Thus it is hardly possible to doubt that 

* Tba central star of the seven constellations of the northern 
quarter, corresponding to p Aquarii. 

®The culminating star of the seven constellations of the 
western quarter, corresponding to the Pleiades. 

® • When it it said,' says the editor of Yung Ching's Shu King 
(James Legge’s tr.), ‘ that the year consists of SW! days, we are 
to understand that Yaou was sjieakiiig in round imiiibers. The 
period in question is now called the value of the years. It hat 
been differently estimated by the astronomers of succesaivt 
dynasties,’ 

® n. Iv. 9 ; Leggo’s tr., London, 1876, p. 229 f. 
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■we liave liere the earliest record of a 8ho'\Ter of 
those meteors.’ 

III. IJIVISIOX OP THE STARS.— 1. The 28 sius 
or shes. — In common with the Hindus, Arabs, 
Biiliyloiiians, Persians, and Copts, the Chinese 
have the division of the ecliptic into 28 mansions, 
whicli are called siiis or s/iis. According to the 
interpretation of Ssu Ma Kuang, a great scholar 
of the Sung dynasty (a.d. 960-1279), shi has the 
meaning ‘ to reside (or to stop) somewhere ’ and siii 
means ‘an abode,’ and both words express the idea 
of the sun, the moon, and the five ])laneta in their 
revolution residing in turn in the divisions of the 
sphere indicated as the 28 abodes. This meaning 
is very similar to that of the Hindu nnksatras 
(‘stars’ or ‘ asterisms ’) and the Arabian nianazil 
al-kamnr (‘lunar mansions'). There is, according 
to Knobel’s calculation, a concordance of the deter- 
minants of the sius, the naksatras, and the mans,- 
tils in fifteen divisions, of the siiis and the naksatras 
in four divisions, of the siiis and the manazils in 
five divisions, and of the naksatras and the niand- 
tils in four divisions. This remarkable resemblance 
attracted the attention of many Western scliolars 
and seemed to them a sufficient reason for presum- 
ing that all three systems sprang from a single 
source. The conclusions arrived at are different. 
Some hold that the system originated in India and 
the Chinese borrowed it from there ; others are of 
opinion that the Chinese borrowed from the Arabs; 
another opinion is that the Babyl miana were the 
originators ; while still others say tliat the origin 
is to be found in Central Asia or some part of 
Persia. Unfortunately none of these conclusions 
is supported by satisfactory evidence. 

But there are differences as well as resemblances 
between these three systems, and the Chinese 
division has its own peculiarity. The CJiinese 
divisions are very unequal in the angular inter- 
vals and therefore cannot pre.sent tlie daily stations 
of the moon, as the Hiinlu divt.-fions do. They are 
measured on the equator rather tlian on the eclip- 
tic. According to G. Sclilegel,’ tliere is no con- 
nexion at all between the Cliinese asterisms and 
the lunar zodiac. Some of the names of the 28 siiis 
■were known to the Chinese as early as the time 
of the emperor Yaou (2356 B.C.), while the earliest 
Babylonian record concerning the lunar mansions 
and the earliest Hindu record of the nak^ntras 
named after the Vedic deities are much later than 
that.* 

The naksatras, in their recent forms at least, are 
apparently assimilated to the Chinese siiis, and the 
whole sj'stem of junction stars is undoubtedly an 
imitation of them.* 

J. B. Biot and his son were the first to demon- 
strate the identity of the Chinese siiis and the 28 
lunar mansions of the Hindus and Arabs. They 
concluded that this arrangement of celestial 
divisions was invented by the Chinese and borrowed 
from tliem by the Hindus and Arabs for purely 1 
astrological purposes. j 

‘To thi» day,’ Ba 3 's J. J. M. de Groot, ‘no considerations of 
Importance have cancelled these views [of Blot], and though 
they have been rigorously coiiihaled by Wcher, Slax Muller, and 
other authorities of renown, set it seems that most Investiga- 
tions of oriental astronomy silentlj- stilMc-riha to them.' t I 


1 Jotini. of the Briti-h Astronomical Association, xlx. S37-S46. 

S Uranugraphie chinottr. The Hague, 1875. 

S Observatory, xxzii. ( lUO'iJ 187. 

< According to Agues .M Gierke’s art. 'Zodiac' In BBrtt, 
the tiiis were of Chinese imention and the rnamtrils were of 
Indian derivation. I'lienalfutrasin their recent organization 
were, as far ns possible, assimilated to the Chinese aids. 'The 
whole svstem of Junction stars,’ she sa.is, 'was doubtless an 
Iraitatio'ii of thesieii ; the choice of them by the Hindu astrono- 
mers of the 0th century a.d. was plainly iustigated by a con- 
aidcration of the Chinese, compiled with a widely diflcreiit 


The Religions System of China, J,eyden, 1892-1910, bk. L 


vol. 111. p. 974, footnote. 


3. The twelve kungs — Besides the division of 
the lunar cycle into 28 unequal mansions, the 
Chinese, in common with the Hindus and Western 
nations, divide the zodiac into twelve equal parts 
[ as follows ; 

(1) Ta Liang, Aries-Taurus ; (2) Hsl Chen, Taurus-Geminl : 
(.l)Tsun Hseo, Gemlnl-Cancer; (4)Tsun Oo,Oancer-Leo ; (SlTsun 
Vi, Leo-Virgo ; (6) Hsee Sing, Virgo-Libra ; (7) Ta Ho, J Jbra- 
Soorpio; (8) Ssi JIu, Scorpio-Sagittarius; (9) Sing Ki, Sagit- 
tarius-Oapricorn : (10) Huan Hio, Capricom-Aquarius; (ill 
TSu Tsu, Aqnarius-Pisces; (12)Hlang Lo, Pisccs-Arie*. 

These names are found in Chinese books written 
several centuries B.c.—c.g., Tso Tsuan, jSrh Ya, 
etc. The Hindu zodiac signs, which are probably 
of Greek origin, entered China at a much later 
date. 

3. The four quarters and the five kungs. — ^The 
Chinese divide the heavens into four quarters. 
The eastern quarter is called Tsang Lung (‘the 
Bine Dragon’) and is associated for astrological 
purposes with the season of spring, the planet 
Jupiter, the element wood, the colour blue, the 
taste sour, and the virtue of benevolence. The 
southern quarter is called Chii Ninou (‘the Bed 
Bird ’) and is associated with the season of summer, 
the planet Alars, the element fire, the colour red, 
the taste bitter, and the virtue of propriety. The 
western quarter is called Pe Hwu (‘tlie White 
Tiger’) and is associated with the season of autumn, 
the planet Venus, the element metal, the colour 
white, the taste hot, and the virtue of righteous- 
ness. The northern quarter is called HsUon Wu 
(‘ the Black Warrior,’ or ‘ the Black Tortoise,’ as it 
has also been interpreted) and. is associated with 
the season of winter, the planet Mercury, the 
element Avater, the colour black, the taste salt, and 
the virtue of wisdom. 

In SsQ Ma Chien’s SsU Ki the stars are divided 
into five kungs, or palaces— middle palace, eastern 
palace, southern palace, western palace, and 
northern palace. The middle palace consists of 
the northern circumpolar stars, and the other four 
are like the four quarters stated above. This 
system of division is followed by Pan Ku in his 
Kistory of the Later Han Dynasty. 

4. The three yuans and the two kuans.— The 
three yuans (palaces or stellar spaces) are (1) Tsu 
Vi Yuan (the Middle Palace), consisting of the 
northern circumpolar stars, (2) Tai Vi Yuan (the 
Upper Palace), consisting of stars in Leo, Virgo, 
Corvus, eto., and (3) Tien Ssu Yuan (tlie Lower 
Palace), hounded by tAvo chains comprising Her- 
cules, the upper part of Ophiuclius, etc. 

The tAVO kuans, or kinds of officers, are (1) tsung 
huan, the internal officers, consisting of groups of 
stars inside tlie equator, and (2) wusi kuan, the 
external officers, consisting of groups of stars out- 
side the equator. 

This system of the division of the heavens is 
peculiarly Chinese and is very ancient. In the 
Tien Wun, consisting of eight chapters, written by 
Wu Hian, an astronomer of the Yin (or Shang) 
dynasty (1766-1122 B.C.), the astronomer assigned 
to the Middle Palace four seats or officers, consist- 
ing of eight stars, to the Upper Palace one seat, 
consisting of one star, to the LoAver Palace foAU 
seats, consisting of eight stars, to the internal 
officers liA-e seats, consisting of 24 stars, and to the 
external officers nineteen scale, consisting of 93 
stars. In the Tien Wen Sing Chan, Avritten by 
Kan Te, an astronomer of the state of Tsi, and the 
Tien IVen, Avritten by Hsi Hsen, an astronomer of 
the state of Wui (both astrimumurif lived aboiit the 
4tli cent, B.C.), the method of division is identic.al 
Avith tliat of Wu Ilian, but the numbers of officers 
am? stars are greatly increased. Adding these 
estiiiiiitc.-’ together, Ave get ‘283 officers, consisting 
of 1464 .stars. 

5. The three yuans and the aS siiis. — There is a 
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popular book consisting of 31 songs by Tan Yuan 
Tsu of the Sui dynasty (689-617), called Pu Tuen 
Ko. It divides the stars into three yimns and 23 
sttti. There are in all 193 Ituans, or officers, con- 
sisting of 1457 stars. The stars which have been 
named by the Chinese are not many more than this, 
except in the book of Chang Heng, which gave 
320 Kuans, consisting of 2500 stars, and, besides 
these, 11,620 stars. I’hia system of division is 
followed by Ma 1 wan Lin and others. 

IV. The REL/oiovs aspects.— i. Animistic 
view. — The animistic view which the Cliineae 
took of many things in nature is seen in their 
attitude to the sun, moon, and stars. Many of 
them regard the henvenly bodies not as merely 
inanimate bodies, but as dwelling-places of spiritual 
beings or as spiritual beings themselves ; e.g., there 
is, it is said, a cock iii the sun and a hare in the 
moon, the pialace of angels j the hare is said to he 
sitting under a tree pounding medicine in a mortar. 
Those spiritual beings have superhuman powers, 
though the supremo power is not attributed to 
any of them, but to Tien, Shang-ti, or God alone. 
Hence the movements and appearances of the 
heavenly bodies are not regarded as mechanical, 
lifeless, or ineviUihle, for within or behind them 
there is a will which causet ^hera. This will may 
be the will of the heavenly bodies, of the spiritual 
beings who dwell in them, or of God, the Supreme 
Ruler. 

2. Comparison of the heavens with the earth. — 
In the heavens there are the sun and the moon ; 
correspondingly on the earth there .ere the yang 
and the yin, the two contrary conceptions applied 
to phenomena mental and moral as well as physical. 
Yang is the male principle, associated with heat, 
day, etc., and yin is the female principle, associated 
with cold, night, etc. Hence the sun is called 
‘the great gang,’ and the moon ‘the great yin’ 
It is also said that the sun is ‘ the crystallization 
of the yang ’ and the moon ‘ the crystallization of 
the yin.’ The five planets are said to correspond 
to the five elements of the earth, and therefore 
Mars is called ‘the planet of fire,’ Mercury ‘the 

lanet of water,’ Venus ‘the planet of metal,’ 
upiter ‘the planet of wood,’ and Saturn ‘the 
planet of earth.’ Similarly, the difl'erent stars 
and constellations are believed to correspond to 
the various portions of the surface of the earth. 
In the chapter called Tien Kxoan (‘ The Heavenly 
Officers’) in Ssfi Ma Chien’s Ssit-Ki, in which all the 
beliefs mentioned above may be found, we read ; 

‘ The twenty-eight siii or constellations correspond 
to the twelve chows, or provinces. . . . The source 
of this (saying or belief) is of remote antiquity 
indeed.’ 

It is a popular saying in China that ‘ the stars 
of the heavens above and the configurations of the 
earth .beneath correspond with each other.’ A 
great number of stars — e.g., the twenty stars con- 
stituting the two chains of the Tien Ssu Yuan, or 
the Lower Palace — are believed to_ correspond to 
certain countries in China and are given the names 
of those countries. . 

In some of the ancient books tbe heavens are 
said to be spherical and the earth square, the 
heavens dynamic and the earth static. There are 
also ancient stories or mythologies which represent 
the heavens as having a hollow place in the north- 
west round which all the stars revolve, and the 
earth as having a hollow place in the south-east 
towards which all the waters run. 

3, Comparison of the heavenly bodies with 
men. — Heaven, earth, and men are believed^ to be 
the three great’ powers or genii in the universe. 
The heavenly bodies are regarded not merely as 
separate individuals, but as having a society like 
that of men. As the Chinese state was an empire. 


so the heavenly society was believed to be an 
empire. This can be observed in the names of tlie 
stars. The coining of signilicant poetical or mytho- 
logical names for t!»e heavenly bodies was probably 
to render easier the task of discriminating and 
remembering them. Many stories grew round 
those names, which are reg.arded by some as fables 
and by others as true. According to the names 
of the stars in the Tai Vi Yuan, the Upper Palace, 
the northern polar star (Polaris) is where tbe 
emperor is. The reason is ^uite plain, as Con- 
fucius said: ‘He who exercises government by 
means of his virtue is like the northern polar star, 
which keeps its place, and all the other stars turn 
towards it.’' Tlie Great Bear, or the Spoon, as it 
is called in China, is said to be the imperial chariot, 
and its motion round the northern polar star is 
said to be the emperor viewing his emjnre in all 
directions. Names of some of tlie other stars are : 
tbe Empress’s Palace, Crown Prince, Prince, 
Princess, Guards, Civil and Military Officers, 
Law-Court, Prison, Armoury, Storehouse, Kitchen, 
Bed, Canopy, etc. 

4. Relation between the heavenly and the 
earthly empires. — These two empires are not 
separated from one another without inter-com- 
munication. Tien, or Shang-ti, the Supreme 
Ruler, governs botli, but the heavenly one more 
directly. The ruler of the earthly empire used 
to be called Tien-tsu, ‘ the son of Tien (or God).’ 
Enthronement used to be regarded as the appoint- 
ment of God, the rewarder of the good and the 
punisher of the bad. Therefore, when the Son of 
Heaven was good and his empire well governed, 
auspicious phenomena used to appear from God in 
the heavens, and, when he was bad and his empire 
ir disorder, threats used to appear. There are 
many heavenly phenomena which are regarded as 
God’s threats — notably eclipses. The Canon of 
Odes refers to an eclipse of the sun of tbe date 
29th Aug. 775 B.C., which was carefully verified 
by John Chalmers. 

• The Bun was eclipsed — 

A thins ot very evil omen. 

First the moon looked small, 

And then the sun looked small. 

Henceforth the people 
Will he pitiable indeed. 

The sun and moon presage ovU 
By not keeping to their proper paths ; 

All through the kingdom there is no [good] government. 
Because good men are not employed. 

For the moon to be eclipsed 
Is a small matter, 

But now the sun is eclipsed, 

How dreadful is that I* 

In the Confucian classic called Tstm Tsiu 
{‘Springs and Autumns’) the eclipse of the sun 
which took place on 20th April 610 B.o. is recorded. 
The writer says : 

• On the occasion of an eclipse of the sun, the Son of Heaven 
should not have bis table spread so lavishly as usual, and should 
have drums beaten at the altar to the spirits of the land, while 
the feudal princes should present offerings of silk to the spirits 
of the land and have drums beaten at their courts, thus mani- 
festing their own service of the spirits and so teaching the 
people to serve their rulers, according to the respective nghts 
of each, ns was customary in ancient days.’ 

The word ‘eclipse’ used here is tbe same as the 
word ‘ eat.’ The eclipse of the sun or the moon ia 
described, in some of the Chinese stories, as the 
sun or moon being eaten by a certain animal, and 
the beating of drums is said to frighten the animal 
away. 

Tlie sun in the heavens is also said to correspond 
to tbe ruler on the earth ; e.g., when the people 
wished the death'of Kie, the tyrant (reigned 1818- 
1753 B.C.), they said: ‘0 sun, why expirest thou 
not! Let us die together with thee.’ Therefore 
the eclipse of the sun is generally regarded as a 
threat from God to the emperor. There are 
1 Analeetf, bk. U. ch. 1. 
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nunieroiw examples, and the edict of the emperor 
Minj? Ti (A.D. 227-239) after the eclipse of the ann 
in 233 is most illuminating ; 

‘We have heard,' eaj-s the emperor, ‘that if a sovereipn is 
remiss in government, God terrifies him by calamities and por- 
tents. These are divine reprimands sent to recall him to a sense 
of duty. Thus, eclipses of the sun and moon are manifest warn- 
ings that the rod of empire is not wielded aright. Ever since 
We ascended the throne. Our Inahllity to continue the glorious 
traditions of Our departed ancestors and carry on the great 
work of civilization has now culminated in a warning message 
from on high. It therefore behoves Us to issue commands tor 
personal reformation, in order to avert Impending calamity. 
The relationship, however, between Ood and man is that of 
father and son ; and a Father, about to chastise his son, would 
not be deterred were the latter to present him with a dish of 
meat. We do not therefore consider it a part of Our duty to 
act in accordance with certain memorials advising that the 
Grand Astrologer be instructed to offer up sacrifices on this 
occasion. Do ye governors of districts, and other high ofBoers 
of State, seek rather to rectify your own hearts ; and if anyone 
can devise means to make up for Our shortcomings, let him 
submit his proposals to the throne.’ 1 

Comets, even more than eclipses, are regarded 
as God’s threats. When the comets appeared in 
624 B.C., travelling eastward towards the Milky 
Way, an officer said : ‘ This is a broom to sweep 
away the old, and give us new. God often makes 
us such signs. The feudal princes will suffer from 
calamities by fire.’® The stars or the spiritual 
beings who dwell in them sometimes desceiiil from 
the Heavens, either by themselves or by the will 
of God, are born on earth, and go back to their 
positions in heaven after their earthly life. 

In The Annals of the Bamboo Books there are 
the following legends ; 

* He's mother (the mother of Hwang Ti, 2983 B.o.) was called 
Tu Paon. She witnessed a great flash of lightning, which sur- 
rounded the star Chu (or Dubhe) of the Great Bear with a 
brightness that lighted all the country about her, and thereupon 
became pregnant.' 

‘ His mother was called Niu Tsie. She witnessed a star like a 
rainbow come floating down the stream to the islet of Hwa. 
Thereafter she dreamed and received it, and was moved in her 
mind, and bore Shaon-Baon [the emperor Ohe, 2897 b.o.).' 

*His mother was called Niu Ohu. She witnessed the Taou 
Ewang star (or Bemtuosh) go through the moon like a rainbow, 
when It moved herseif in the palace of Tio-Fang, after which 
she brought forth Tsun Hu [the emperor, 2613 b.o.].’ 

' His mother was called Sis-Ki, She saw a falling star which 
went through the consteiiation Maou, and in her dream her 
thoughts were moved till she became pregnant, after which she 
swallowed a spirit's pearl, . . . and gave birth to Fu (king 
2205 B.O.) in Shfh Nio.' 

Tliere are 28 heroes in Chinese history who were 
believed to be the 28 siiis, or constellations, de- 
scended. A great man on earth may become after 
death a spiritual being in heaven and dwell in one 
of the stars. Some stars are named after historical 
heroes. There are a great many stories, love 
stories, and mythologies based upon beliefs of this 
kind. 

5 . Sacrifices. — We read in the 22nd book called 
Ki Tung (‘ The Foundation of Sacrifices ’) of the Lt 
Ki {' The Book of Kites ’), a collection of treatises 
on the rules of propriety or ceremonial usages, one 
of the five Confucian books or canons : 

‘ Of all the methods for the good ordering of men, there is 
none more urgent than the use of ceremonies. Ceremonies are 
of five kinds, and there is none of them more important than 
sacrifices.' 3 

Among various sacrifices there are sacrifices to 
the sun, moon, and stars. We do not know when 
these rites began, but they have been performed 
under each dynasty from the 23rd cent. B.c. down 
to the time of the present Republic of China. In 
the 20th book of Li Ki, called Ki Fd (‘ The Laws 
of Sacrifices’), it is said : 

‘With a blazing pile of wood on the Grand altar they (the 
Emperors, from &nperor Shun 2255 b.o. to King Wu 11^ B.C.J 
sacrificed to Heaven by burying (the victim; in the Grand 

J H. A. Giles, Confucianism and its Rivals, London, 1916, 
p. ISO. 

a 75. p. 63. „ „ 

STr. J. Lcgge in The Sacred Books of China, pt. fv. (SBE 
xxrill. [1886] 236). ^ . 

<On the blazing pile were placed the victim and pieces of 
jade ; in the square mound were buried the victim and pieces 
of silk. 


mound, they sacrificed to the Earth. (In both cases) they used 
a red victim.l ■' 

By burying a sheep and a pig at the (altar of) Great bright- 
ness, they sacrificed to the seasons. (With similar) vicfimi 
they saenfleed to (the spirits of) cold and heat, at the pit and 
the altar, using prayers of deprecation and petition ; to the 
sun, at the (altar called the) roval palace; to the moon, at the 
(pit called the) light of night ; to the stars at the honoured 

E lace of gloom ; to fthe spirits of) flood and drought at the 
onoured altar of rain ; to the (spirits of the) four quarters at 
the place of the four pits and altars; mountains, forest*, 
streams, valleys, hills, and mounds, which are able to produce 
clouds, and occasion winds and rain, were all regarded at 
(dominated by) spirits.' ® 

In the 21st book of Lt Ki, called Kt 1 {‘The 
Meaning of Sacrifices’), it says : 

‘The sacrifice in the suburb of the capital was the great 
expression of gratitude to Heaven, and it was specially ad- 
dressed to the sun, with which the moon was associated. The 
sovereigns of Hsii [dynasty, 2205-1768 B.o.] presented it in the 
dark. Under the Yin dj-nasty [1768-1122 B.o.] they did so at 
nooa Under the Kau [dynasty, 1122-255 B.O.] they sacrifleed 
all the day, especially at daybreak, and towards evening. 

They sacrificed to the sun on the altar, and to the moon in 
the hollow ; — to mark the distinction between (the) gloom (of 
the one) and (the) brightness (of the other), and to show the 
difference between the high and the low. They sacrificed to 
the sun in the cast, and to the moon in the west ; — to mark the 
distinction between (the) forthcoming (of the former) and (the) 
withdrawing (of the latter), and to show the correctness of 
their (relative) position. The sun comes forth from the east, 
and the moon appears in the west ; the darkness and the iight 
are now long, now short; when the one ends, the other begins. 
In regular succession thus producing the harmony of ali 
under the sky.’* 

These are the sacrifices at the equinoxes; that 
to the sun at the vernal equinox in the eastern 
suburb, and that to the moon at the autumnal 
equinox in the western suburb. These had been 
performed under each dynasty, and can also be 
found in Ta Tsinq Tung Li ("The Ritual of the 
Manchu Dynasty*). The former is called Chow 
Zi, ‘Tlie Morning Sun,’ and the latter Si Yiie, 
‘The Evening Moon.’ 

In the dynasty of Chin (255-206 B.c.) they 
sacrificed to what they called the eight gods, i.e, 
the god of tlie heavens, the god of the earth, the 
god of war, the god of the ytn, the god of the yang, 
the god of the sun, the god of the moon, and the 
god of the four seasons. In Han Shu (* the Book 
[or History] of the early Han Dynasty’) [206 
B.C.-A.D. 25] it is said : ‘ There were such eight 
gods in the ancient times, but their origin is 
unknown.’ 

In the dynasties after the China dynasty 
different temples were built for their sacrifices. 
Even at the present day temples connected with 
the sun, moon, and stars can be found in different 
places. In Peking there is the world-famous 
Tien Tan (‘ Temple of Heaven ’), and in it there 
are altars of the sun, of the moon, of the 28 con- 
stellations, and of some other stars and groups 
of stars. In the Manchu draasty (1644-1911) 
sacrifices were offered in the Temple of Heaven 
once every spring and once every autumn. Even 
since the establishment of the Republic of China 
(1911), a grand sacrifice was offered in the Temple 
of Heaven by Yuan Shi Kai, the first Chinese 
President. 

The 15th of the eighth lunar month is a Chinese 
holiday called Tsung Tsiu Tse (‘the mid-autumn 
holiday’). 'The moon is said to be always at ite 
fullest and brightest on this evening if it is 
visible, whereas this need not be so on the same 
date of other lunar months. A family festival 
used to be, and in some places still is, held in 
Chinese houses on that evening. The ofierings 
to the moon consist chiefly of fruits, and the 
ceremony is similar to that of Chinese ancestor- 
worsliip. On this holiday schools, shops, etc., are 
closed, and farmers cease work for a few days. 
Relatives and friends exchange presents, chiefly 
1 Red was the Bpccial colour of victims under the Ohow 


dynasty. 
aSB£xrvili.202f. 
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eatables, and invite each other to dinner on one 
or more of the days following the mid-autumn 
holiday. 

Wittj regard to the sacrifices to the stars we 
read in i/r/t Ya, an ancient dictionary, one of the 
Thirteen Confucian Classics : ‘ The sacrifice to the 
stars is called Pu.' Even in o\ir day tablets of 
stars can he found in public temples and private 
houses in different provinces. 

6 . Significance or purpose of sacrifices. — ^The 
significance of these sacrifices is not merely 
religious, nor is their religious significance always 
the most prominent. Sometimes tliese rites were 
used for political purposes by the rulers. This 
is the case not only in ancient times ; there was 
a time in our present century when Shinkio Eiyo 
Mondai (‘The Problem of the Utilization of 
Keli^ons ’) was of great interest to statesmen and 
politicians in Japan, and the political significance 
of the sacrifices at the Temple of Heaven per- 
formed by Yuan Shi Kai was sufficiently obvious. 
When the sacrifices are performed by the people, 
their purpose is sometimes social as well as 
religious. In any case the idea of keeping up the 
custom seems to play a great part. Western 
scholars are apt to take these sacrifices purely 
as the expression of religious faith and devotion. 
The following passages in Li Ki may show that 
they are not always so. 

As sacrifices are the most important of cere- 
monies or rites, let us first indicate the purposes 
for which they are offered. 

•The rites to be obsen’ed by all under heaven were intended 
to promote the return (ot the mind) to the beginning (=Creator 
ol all); to promote (tlie honouring oQ spiritual Beings; to 
promote the harmonious use (of ail resources and appliances) 
o! government; to promote righteousness; and to promote 
humility. They promote the return to the beginning, securing 
the due consideration of their originator. They promote (the 
honouring) ot spiritual Beings, securing the giving honour to 
superiors. They promote the (proper) use ol all resources, 
thereby establishing the regulations (for the well-being ot) the 
people. They promote righteousness, and thus there are no 
oppositions and conflictings between high and low. They 
promote humility, in order to prevent occasions of strife. Let 
these five things be united through the rites for the regulation 
of all under he.aven, and though there may be some extravagant 
and perverse who are not kept in order, they will be few.' i 

There are two other passages, one of which 
indicates the objects to wdiora sacrifices should be 
ofiered and the other the purposes of the sacrifices. 

' According to the institutes of the sage kings about sacrifices, 
sacrifice should be offered to liim who had given (good) laws 
to the people; to him who had laboured to the death in the 
discharge of his duties ; to him who had strengthened the 
state by his laborious toil ; to him who had boldly and success- 
fully met peat calamities ; and to him who had warded off 
great evils.' 2 , 

‘ Sacrifices were for the purposes of prayer, or ot thanksgiving, 
or of deprecation.' 3 

The sun, moon, and stars fall under none of the 
above five classes except that in later dynasties 
some stars were sacrificed to for the power of 
warding off evils. With regard to the three 
purposes that of thanksgiving^ seems to_ be the 
sole motive for which the Chinese sacrificed to 
the sun, moon, and stars. 

The Chinese were grateful to the sun, moon, 
and stars, and expressed their gratitude by means 
of sacrifices, because, says a passage : ‘ As to the 
sun and moon, the stars and constellations, the 
people look up to them.’* The plirase ‘look up 
to ’ {jan yang) in this case has an ethical meaning, 
as when we speak of looking up to a great man 
with a view to modelling our behaviour on his. 
The Chinese believed that they could adjust their 
conduct by observing the appearances and move- 
ments of the heavenly bodies, which were regarded 
as (Sod’s revelation. 

1 U Ki, IXL 1. 20 (SBE xxviil. 219 f.). 

a/6. XX. 9(SBBxxvili. 207f.). 

« Li Ki, tx. ill. 28, in Saered Books of China, pt. ill. iSBB 
xxvii. [1S85] 448. 

* U Ki, XX. 9 (SBE xivill. 209). 


There seem to be other reasons why the Chinese 
should be grateful to the sun, moon, and stars — 
especially to the sun for its great and various 
benefits — but the fact is that they attribute these 
benefits to Tien, God, rather than to the heavenly 
bodies themselves. Indeed their sacrifices to these 
bodies are sometimes an indirect way of expressing 
their gratitude to God. 

7 . Sun-worship, moon-worship, and star-wor- 
ship. — Is there, or has there been, sun-worship, 
moon-worship or star-worship in China ? The 
answer to this question depends upon what we 
mean by the term ‘worship.’ If by worship we 
mean the ‘adoration, sacrifice, praise, prayer, 
thanksgiving, or other devotional acts performed 
in honour of the Supreme Being or God,’^ it is 
certain that there is no such worship in China, 
and perhaps also that such worship has never 
existed there. None of the heavenly bodies is 
conceived by the Chinese as the Supreme Being. 
The Supreme Being is, for them, Tten, God, and 
God only. Nor ean we find such worship in 
China if we take the term ‘worship’ to mean(l) 
the ‘ prostration which arises in presence of a 
superior being on whom we are absolutely depend- 
ent and whom we fear or reverence,’ or ( 2 ) ‘ the 
feeling and act of worship ’ which ‘ involves 
primarily submission and fealty,’ and ‘is tbe 
attitude of the weak to the strong on whom they 
are absolutely dependent.’® The Chinese do not 
regard themselves as absolutely dependent on any 
of the heavenly bodies or on the spirits dwelling 
in them, but they regard the heavenly bodies or 
their indwelling spirits as dependent on Tien, 
‘God,’ as they themselves are. It is true that 
they believe these heavenly bodies to possess 

E owers which do not belong to men, but they also 
elieve that men have powers which these bodies 
do not possesa What is more, some of them 
believe that certain men have the power of 
subjugating the spirits of the heavenly bodies, as 
magicians have the power of controlling spirits. 

Inere are certain passages which have been 
regarded ns evidence of sun-worship in China. 
In the 9th book of Lt Ki, called Ki&o Teh SSng 
(‘The Single Victim at the Border Sacrifices’), a 
passage says : 

‘At the (Great) border eacriflee he [the Son of Heaven) 
welcomed the arrival of the longest day. It was a great act of 
thanksgiving to Heaven, and tbe sun was tbe chief object 
considered in it.’ 

Legge, commenting on this, says ; 

‘The sun became for the time the "spirit-tablet” of Heaven. 
Fang Kueh says : “ (The Son of Heaven) was welcoming the 
arrival of tlie longest day, and therefore he regarded the sun 
as the residence (for the time) of the spirit of Heaven. That 
spirit could not be seen ; what could be looked up to and be- 
held were only the sun, moon, and stars." '* 

The present WTiter need not give his own transla- 
tion here, but he must point out that the idea 
that the sun was regarded as the residence of the 
spirit of Heaven is not implied either in Fang 
Kueh’s commentary or in the text. 

With reference to the passage in the book* on 
the meaning of sacrifices, namely : 

■The sacrifice in the suburb of the capital was the great 
expression of the gratitude to Heaven, and it was specially 
addressed to the sun, irith which the moon was associated,’ 

Khan HSo, a Chinese commentator, says, according 
to Legge : 

' Heaven is the great source of tio (the course of nature and 
duty), and of all the visible bodies which it hangs out, there 
are none greater than the sun and moon. Therefore, while 
the object ot the suburban sacrifice was a grateful acknowledg- 
ment of Heaven, the sun ivas chosen os the resting-place for 
its spirit (or spirits). The idea in the institution of the rite 
was deep and far-reaching.’ 5 


1 The Century Dictionary of the English Lanyuape, Lcedon, 
1889, s.v. ‘ Worship.’ 

a PPAP ii. 822. » SBB xxvii. 427, n. L 

4 Li Kt, xxu i. 18. » SBE xxviU. 218. n. 2. 
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The Mine remark may be made on the translation 
of this passage, viz. that there is neither in the 
text nor in the commentary the idea that the sun 
chosen as the resting-place of the spirit (or 
spirits). The ultimate purpose in both these 
cases was to express gratitude by means of 
sacrifices to Heaven, hut not to the sun or the 
spirit of the sun. Heaven is invisible, and they 
thought that for the object of sacrifice something 
visible was required. Therefore the sun was 
chosen as a symbol. Neither of these two cases 
therefore can be regarded as an example of sun- 
worahip. There does not seem to be any other 
case. Legge says concerning the last example : 

' It ntat be borne in mind that the rites described in the 
tax. are those of former dynasties, eapecialiy of that of Kftu. 
I cannot bring to mind any passages iniwhich there is mention 
made of any sacriBce to the sun or sun-spirit in connexion with 
the great tacriflce to Heaven, or Shang Ti, at the service on the 
day of the winter solstice in the southern suburb.' 1 


Hence it is only by taking the term * worship ’ in a 
very comprehensive sense, and by ignoring the pur- 
pose of the sacrifices, that we may say tliat tlie fact 
that the Chinese sacrificed to the sun implies that 
they worshipped it. It is the same with regard to 
theirworship of the moon and the stars. In what- 
ever sense we may he justified in saying tliat some of 
the Chinese worsliipiied the sun, moon, and stars, 
such worship occupies a very insignificant position 
in China compared with the worship of otlier 
natural phenomena or the spirits of them. If by 
sun-worshipper, moon- worshipper, etc., we mean 
one who regards the sun or tlie moon as the only 
or tlie supreme object of worship, we may say with 
conviction that the Chinese are not, as they have 
never been, sun-worshippers, nioon-worsliippers, or 
star-worshippers. 

IatTBMixas.-^ce the works quoted in the footnotes. 

T. Fu. 

SHN, MOON, AND STARS (Hebrew).— 
Tlse Hebrew conception of the universe, as we 
diiu. it in the OT, is not scientific in the modern 
souse of the term. The cosmology of tlie Hebrews 
see art. Cosmology [Hebrew]) is characterized by 
• he simpUcitj' and naivetd of primitive folk. The 
iCtitirie of mind is one of awe and wonder, not of 
"ritical inquiry ; and to pry closely into the secrets 
•ir rite divine government is felt to indicate a want 
■f reveKiieo, and even to be dangerous. More- 
.j,-' would be natural to a people which seems 
:■ >l''e rad an innate genius for religion to think, 
— i-j- .\ilor it had progressed beyond the stage of 
i^-,i:.i:;niitivo ideas of the universe, that religion 
instituted the whole of true science or know- 
We need not expect, therefore, to find in 
• JTc r anv inkling of the modern science of astro- 
yiie Ilohrew shepherds without doubt, like 
^'/''’wjelciaii mariners (cf. Pliny, vii. 57), 
'l.; Vy^^'rvcd the sky, and learned from the 
. -j.vnv lessons or practical value for their 
It is equally likely that at an 
the Ilobrows were wont to worship the 
. 't-lanets. There are later traces of this 
t ^ ^ 11'®)-* And, besides 

P* 2. 

lAuric Magnufl*8 Laid* Judaica 

It has been argued elsewhere 
PA«nom<^iaio, 1007) that 
I: J'jvOifrcrence to, what we terra science might 

‘ Vnowlcdgo of the law’s of the moral and 


f. suppose that the Idea of wor» 

^ '.^\;htW\nets was borrowed, though, of course, 
p ..v-r more into contact with people who 

>»v'r?hlp. Whether and to what extent 
’ 1^0'*' VvUivlonian and Egyptian influence is 
Marti, Jidiffiofi of the OT, p. SOff.). 
S ]-.<«>■ (jp 1821) ftjid (Ezr 48), dc- 

tht Palmyrene 'nv, end the Biblical 
twin 0U> ‘“oon.’ Of. also Beth- 
the sun-god. CommentaU 

■ sol*! 


v.'i'. ■****' ^ 




this, the figures suggested by various constellation* 
no doubt gave rise to a number of curious f^lee 
and fancies. On the other hand, the OT, as we 
have it, a collection of much-edited writings, pre- 
serves few traces of the astronomical and astro- 
logical lore of the Hebrews themselves. Since in 
the course of their national development the study 
of the stars and planets became more and more 
associated with the idolatrous practices of sur- 
rounding nations, later editors would he anxious 
to avoid, or even to remove, references to astron- 
omy and astrology (cf. Dt 18“). This would 
account for the fact that most of the references 
preserved in the OT are of a very general nature. 

The chief planets are, of course, alluded to 
frequently. The sun [shemesh) is spoken of aa 
ruling by day (Ps 136®), and is often referred to as 
coming forth (from one chamber) in the morning 
and going in (-to another cliamber) in the evening. 
Its magnificence (Jg 5’') and its wonderful power 
for good (Dt 33“) or for evil (2 K 4"’'- ; cf. Ps 
121*) impressed the Hebrews, ns tlicy have im- 

E ressed all peoples. Jaliwoh Eloliim H-imself might 
e compared to a sun (Ps 84").* There are four 
words for ‘moon’ in tlie OT. Ydreah is used 
especially in poetry (Gn 37’, Jos 10" etc.). To 
this word is closely related one of the words for 
‘month,’ yirah, a word whicii is common to all 
the Semitic languages, though not in frequent use 
in the OT. Another word, lebhdndh, which occurs 
only three times (Ca 6'°, Is 24''“* 30^), designates 
the moon as the ‘white one’ or the ‘pale one.’ 
Rarer still is a word kese' (perhaps connected with 
the Assyr. kttsc'u, ‘headdress’ or ‘cap’), which 
denotes the full moon (perhaps the moon-god 
clotlicd in the splendour of his tiara).’ The most 
common word is Itodcsh, which means ‘ new moon,’ 
and also ‘ month.’ Thus the new moon was re- 
garded as marking a new period or month, and 
the use of ydreah, yerah, and hodesh for both 
moon and month shows tiiat among the Hebrews 
the month and year were lunar. The nioon rules 
the niglit (Ps 136’), and, like the sun, is a power 
for "ood (Dt 33''') or for evil (Ps 121*). Its pale 
brilliance made it the emblem of beauty (Ca 6"). 
In a few passages reference seems to be made to 
eclipses (Am 8’, Is 38“, Job 9* etc.). And wo arc 
once told that ‘ the sun stood still, and the moon 
stayed, until the nation had avenged itself on its 
enemies’* (Jos lO’**'). In late writings there are 
several allusions to the worship of the sun (Ezk 
8**'-, Job 31=*'- ; cf. 2 K 23’) and moon (Dt 4>’). 

Other planets are mentioned more incidentally. 
Thus, in all probability, Venus'* as the Morn- 
ing Star is referred to in Is 14" under the name 
Vl?'n, helcl, or heldl (lit. ‘the glittering one’), 
though it should be mentioned that some ex- 
positors have seen in the term an Arabic name 

for the moon ( JlLh, hil&l). W. Lotz (PBE^, t.v. 
‘ Sterne ’) indeed argues that the Arabic Tvord 
means ‘new moon,’ which ■would be unsuitable; 

os we find amon;; the ancient Egyptians, Babylonian!, Assyrians, 
and PcrBiaiis. But the present writer has pointed out (./ oumal 
of the ilanch. Egyptian and Oriental Society, 1D17, pp. 07-70) 
that the word usually translated ‘ ivinRS ’ will bear another 
mcaninp. The meaning may be 'skirts' rather than 'wings,', 
and Uie figure tliat of the glorious robo that flows from the sun. 

1 In Jg 11 * 8 , Job 07 the word translated ‘sun ' is not themeth, 
but lirree (cf. Is 10 * 8 , and the place-names in Jg 1** 8*’). It is 
probable that in Jg 14*8 the text is corrupt. 

2 The name Sinai is probably derived from Sin, the name of 
the moon-god in Babylonian. In Ex 3* Sinai is described M 
* the mountain of Elohim,* i.e, the sacred mountain. This 
suggests that it had long been sacred. 

* Tlie writer clearly intends a miracle to be understood (so 
O. Stcuemagel In bfowack's Uamlkommentar, 1809). OUiei 
expositors (e.p. W. H. Bennett in 'Joshua,' SDOT, 1809) regard 
the passage os poetic and figurative (cf. Jg 820 ). 

4 Another designation of Venus la meUketh ha-thSmafem 
D;!?yP 'the queen of heaven,’ mention being made of 

which were baked for her (Jer 7*8 4417-28). 
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bnt, according to Zimmorn and Buhl’s edition of 
Gesenius’s Lexiron [ffandworterbuch'^*, 1905) it 
can denote the old moon as crescent.* Further, in 
Am 6-* we probably have an allusion to Saturn 
(m3p, sikkxtth = map, xnkknth = Assyr. sakkiit ; and 
P’?, = Assyr. kaiv&nu). 

The stars, again, are alluded to frequently in a 
general way ; but there are a few references to 
particular stars or constellations, and these require 
special attention. The earliest of them is found in 
Am 6®. Since, however, the same terms occur, 
with others, in passages in the late hook of J<di 
which contain more precise references to ostio- 
nomy, it is best to consider the Job passages first. 

In Job 9®, in a description of God’s almighty 
power as manifested in the marvels of the material 
world. Job is represented as pointing to God as one 
‘ Who shaketn the earth out of her place, 
and the pillars thereof tremble. 

Who commandeth the sun, and it liseth not ; 

and sealeth up the stars. 

Who alone spreadeth out the heavens, 
and treadeth upon the waves of the sea. 

Wlio maketh'ttsA, A&tf, 
and Jamah and the chambers of the sonth,’ 
The context indicates that the terms in the lost 
two lines (c>V. '?'pj, AJsif; nj'?. Jamah % 

ipp, hadrS iemdn) designate particular stars or 
constellations. We are helped, too, by the fact 
that three of them occur again (kimdh in Am 6®, 
■fob 38’* { JcHsil in Am 6®, Is 13‘“, Job 38** ; 'ayish — 
'ash in Job 38”) ; bnt there is considerable uncer- 
tainty as to the correct interpretation of some at 
least of the terms. 

I. 'dsh, or better d-j;, 'ayuh, os in Job 38”, 
and better still 'dyush, as suggested by the 
Syriac (Pesh. Knrp). In Job 9® LXX has "Eavtpot, 
Vulg. ‘ Hyodes’ ; in Job 38” LXX ’Eavepos, Vulg. 
‘Vesper.’ Modem expositors have found in the 
word either the Great Bear, the Pleiades, Hyades, 
or the Northern and Southern Crown. 'Ash in 
Job 9® has to be taken in connexion with the other 
passage, 38”, in which, according to the Mossoretic 
text, it is said : ‘ or dost thou guide 'ayish with her 
young?’ (coin d’jq).’ It is noteworthy, too, 

that what in Arabic corresponds to the Great Bear 
is called ndsh, ‘ the bier,’ and that the three tail 
stars of Ursa Major are called bandt na'sh, ‘ children 
of the bier’ (»,«., in this case, ‘mourners’). It is 
trae that no philological connexion can bo estab- 
lished between the two words, but the Arabic 
phr^e * children (or daughters) of the bier ’ is sug- 
gestive as regards 'ayish and her children. It 
might seem natural to expect to find a striking 
constellation like the Great Bear mentioned in 
Job 9, _ and it would be fitting that it should 
be assigned the first place, though it may be 
mentioned in_ passing that possibly the Hebrews 
thought of this constellation not as a Great Bear, 
but M a lioness with her young (cf. with Ewald, 
^oM^ayuth, and see A. Dlllmann’s Commentary), 
out there is some force in the argument that 
ayish can hardly be Unsa Major, because the con- 
stellations in Job 38**'- are referred to on account 
of their meteorological importance. Some ex- 
positors, therefore (e.a., M. A. Stem, Noldeke, 
bebrader), have thought that 'ayisJi represents the 
rJeiades. The great objection to this is that there 
IS very good reason to think another Hebrew term 
(see below) designates that constellation. The 
children of 'ayish would certainly suit the 
leiad^, which are sometimes represented as a hen 
ith Its chickens. But, on the other hand, the 


however, thinks (JE. t.v. 'Astronomy') ih 

referred li!’- TOppoeing that any star or planet 

rtie^ to , the reference in leaiah is too vafpie. 

eon^^I however, it le betUr to read Dnjn (• and dost th. 
««ole ayuh for her^Udren f '). See, further, below. 
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smaller stars surrounding or adjoining a star ol 
the first magnitude might in several cases bo de- 
serihed as its children. The Pleiades not being 
probable, pome scholars agree with the Vulgate 
of Job 9® in thinking that 'ayisJi represents the 
Hyades (so, e.y., Hoflmarin, Schianarelli) ; and this 
view has the support of the Syrme (Pesh. anw).* 
Moreover, the constellation is suitable as being one , 
of great meteorological importance. Elsewhere in 
Hebrew 'cish means ‘moth.’ Friedrich Delitzsoh'/ 



„ „ Babylonians., 

(.'••o T. G. Pinches, in Hastings’ DB, s.v. ‘ Astro-\J 
iioiiiy’). Now, the Hyades, a great red star of the 
liist magnitude (Aldebaran) and live stars of the 
fourth magnitude, resemble our letter V or the 
I ; reek A, And Schiaparelli jioints out (p. 68) that 
in the butterfly stage, when the moth is at rest, 

* its wings are not held detached from the body, as 
liappens with most other butterflies, but spread 
themselves over it in such a way as to form a 
cloak, more or less simUor (according to the several 
species into wliiob the animal can bo divided) to an 
isosceles triangle,’ The suggestion is that to the 
author of the passages in Job 'ash meant ‘moth,’ 
which was _ a name for the Hyades. In that 
cose, assuming the identity of 'ash and 'ayish, the 
‘children’ of 'ayish would bo the minor Hyades 
which surround Aldebaran. Against this it might 
be urged that it is easier to explain 'ash as short 
for 'ayish than to account for 'ash as the original 
form, and that ‘ moth ’ does not seem a likely name 
for a constellation (especially the Hyades, apart 
from its form). The question of identification 
cannot be decided definitely. But, as the Pleiades 
has to be excluded (see below), there are reasons 
for thinking that either the Great Bear or the 
Hyades is intended. The Great Bear was no donbt 
as well known to the Hebrews as to other ancient 
peoples ; bnt it would not be in the least surprising 
to lind no mention of it in the OT, the references to 
astronomy being so few. 

z. Vps, Jcisil, usually translated ‘ fool.’ In Job 9® 
LXX bos 'ApKTovpo!, Vulg. ‘ Orion ’ ; in 38’* L::^ 
Oplwv, Vulg. ‘ Arcturus ’ ; in Am 6® LXX omits, 
Vnlg. ‘Orion’; in Is 13*° (c.y^’p?, their ‘ J:&sUim’) 
LXX 'fiplwv, Vulg. ‘splendor earum.’ Some of the 
Rabbis of the Middle Ages (Saadya, Abul walid, and 
others) identified the word with the Arabic SuJuiil 
and interpreted it in its later sense, Canopu.s. The 
preponderating view of the versions is in favour of 
Orion, a constellation which was popularly tlioimht 
of as a giant who was bound in chains to the sky. 
Kisil occurs elsewhere in Hebrew with the mean- 
ing ‘dullard’ or ‘fool,’ and modem expositors 
commonly think of the giant (Orion) as a fool in 
the sense of an impious person ivho had rebelled 
against God, But the Arabic equivalent of the 

root Jcasala) means ‘to be thick, plump,’ 

which suggests that JcMl itself need not mean any- 
thing more than giant (the big, burly one) ; and, as 
Cheyne says (art. ‘ Orion ’ in EBi), kSsil ought not 
to he confounded with ndbul (‘ fool ’ in the sense of 
impious person). In .lob 38” there seems to be a re- 
ference to some myth current among the Hebrews, 
the giant being spoken of as hound with cords ; 
hut what exactly the myth was is quite uncertain. 
In Am 6® Jamah (see below) and kSsil are again 
mentioned together (‘seek him that maketh Jdmdh 
and JcHsil, and tumeth black darkness into morn- 
ing,’ etc.) as well as in Job 38” (‘Dost thou hind 
the hands of JdmaJi, or loose the cords of J:Ml ? ). 
Further, in Is 13’° we find the enrious expre'-sion 
‘ their ktsilim ’ (often translated ‘ the stars of 

1 It eeoms certain that the Sj-rlac word does denoU tin 
Hyades or the chief star of the group (ct. BarhebrteusL 
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heaven and the Orions thereof ’).i This seems to 
indicate that primarily kesilim was used to denote 
stars of the lirst magnitude, in distinction from 
lesser stars {kokabhn). In any case it is pretty 
generally agreed that kcstl represents Orion. It is 
one of the most brilliant constellations, and did 
not fail to arrest the attention of the ancients. 

3. .TO’?, Icimdh, literally ‘a group, cluster,’ 

cognate with Arabic kdma ‘to heap up.’ In 

Job 9’ LXX has nXetJs, Vulg. ‘Arctums,’ Pesh. 
and Targ. sa’?; in 38^’ the renderings of the 
Versions diller only to the extent that the Vulg. 
has ‘Pleiades’; in Am 5® LXX omits, Vulg. has 
‘ Arcturus,’ Pesh. and _ Targ. Kp’?. Most of • the 
ancient authorities, in fact, understand the 
Pleiades by ktmdh. Several modem expositors, 
however, prefer to think of Sirius (e.g., 6. Hoff- 
mann). But the word itself suggests that we are 
to look for a compact cluster of stars, and, of 
course, we must seek for one that early attracted 
attention. The Pleiades, as Schiaparelli says, is 
the best kno^v^ of such clusters, ‘and also the 
only one which has in consequence of its conspicu- 
ous light awakened universal attention at every 
time and among all peoples’ (p. 62).^ The ex- 

ression ‘the bands of lAmSh' in Job 38“ is no 

oubt to be understood metaphorically.* The 
Arabic name for the Pleiades, thurayya, also 
means ‘cluster,’ and Bar Ali mentions it as an 
explanation of ktmah. The word kdmdh itself has 
also been connected unth the Arab, kumat'’’', 
‘house,’ and the Assjt. kimtu, ‘family.’ In either 
case the name would suit the Pleiades. 

It should be noted, further, that, according to 
some ideas found in the Talmud {B‘rakkoth, 686 ; 
Bosh ha-shanah, 116), God brought the flood by 
causing kimdh to set instead of rise in the morning, 
and by removing two stars from it. This is given 
as the explanation of Rabbi Joshua. According 
to R. Eliezer, the changes took place at a season 
when kimdh is wont to set in the morning, and 
what God did was to make kimdh rise in the 
morning on the diw in question and lose two stars. 
This caused the flood. According to Stem, the 
dates mentioned suit exactly the morning rising 
and setting of the Pleiades, and seem to prove 
that in the time of Rabbi Joshua and Rabbi 
Eliezer (beginning of 2nd cent. A.D.) the Jews 
identified the Pleiades with kimdh. It is further 
represented in the Talmud (16.) that God after- 
wards set things right by taking away two stars 
from 'agish to diminish its rain-producing force.* 

4. 1?C hadre temdn, lit. ‘ chambers of the 
south.’ The LXX renders raftua HSrov, Vulg. 
‘interiorn Austri.’ We seem to require mention 
of another definite constellation. This has given 

1 Kittel would read D.u’35'13, ‘their stars.* But this is not 
necessary. Nor is it necessary to follow Cheyne in emending; 
the whole of the befcdnnint' of the verse thus : ■"'I?'?) OUf, 

‘ the Great Bear, the Pleiades (7), and Orion.’ 

*An old English name for them is ‘the seven stars ’(AV in 
Am 68). 

8 The Hebrew has n?’? ma'dannuth HmSJi, which 

AV translates ' sweet influences,’ some such idea being suggested 
by the root as found elsewhere. It is better, however, to follow 
many modern expositors, and regard ma'dannCth as equivalent 
to ma'naddoth, ‘bands’ or ‘fetters,’ from 'dnad, ‘to bind ’ (so 
Bhrald, Dillmann, Duhm, and others). It we translate ‘bands,* 
we may think of the Oriental poets’ habit ol comparing the 
Pleiades with an ornament (Ideler, Slemnamen, p. 14"). 

4 Aocording to Stem, the Talmudists undoubt^y understood 
the Hyades by ‘a visX. May there not be references to an earlier 
form of this kind of legend in Job SSSU-f xhe passage might 
be translated thus (interchanging ■'C'pn and nnB.l in ver. SI) : 

Doit thou loosen the bands of the Pleiades (kimnh) 
or bind fast the cords of a giant (-star, kejdfjl 

Dost thou lead forth the miners (mazznrSth) in due season 
and comfort the Hj-ades for its cliildrenf 
The ' miners ’ (from .T)J, lit. ' to scatter ’) would be the etari 
taken from the H}-ades, and are referred to in the next clause 
as * Its children.’ 


rise to the suggestion that the phrase designates 
the_ bright star Canopus or the constellation to 
Avhich it belongs (so Stam). Other expositors 
regwd the text as corrupt, and, emending p.i] nn, 
see in the first word some uncertain constellation, 
and in the second ((Dn=:pi(n) Gemini, ■ tiie Twins.’ 
But we are not obliged to find in hadrS itmdn a 
special constellation. ‘ Chambers (or store-houses) 
of the South’ might, as K, Budde says {‘Iliob,’ 
in W. Nowack’s Handkoinm. rum AT, 1896), 
denote a whole group of constellations in the 
southern sky. Dillmann {loc. cit.) thinks that 
the author of Job cannot have known anything of 
the stars of the_ southern hemisphere, but that it 
was known to him, as one who had travelled, that 
the farther one goes south the more stars and 
constellations become visible. To those who dwelt 
in the north these were, so to say, enclosed in the 
inmost chambere of the vault of heaven, and were 
therefore invisible. This would explain the ex- 

5 ression ‘ treasure-houses of the South ’ (of. Pr 24* ; 

oh 37'). _ The word heder, coming from a root 
meaning literally ‘to conceal,’ in the plural would 
b^r the meaning ‘ penetralia.’ • Schiaparelli 
gives reasons for thinking that the reference is to 
the imposing constellation found on the charts of 
to-day ‘distributed between Argo, the Southern 
Cross, and the Centaur ’ ; but whether this was 
visible to the author of Job depends upon the date 
of the book, which is uncertain. 

In Job 38’**’ we find another difficult astro- 
I nomical term. The passage is as follows : 

‘Dost thou bind the bands of kimdh, 
or loose the cords of Msil ! 

Dost thou bring out mazzdrdth in his season, 
or dost thou lead out 'ayish with her young t ’ 
We have already dealt with three of the terms 
which occur here. We have now to consider-;|- 
5. nine, mazzdrdth. The Vulg. has ‘Lucifer’; 
Targ. K'ViD ‘TOP. The word may come from nqj, 
zdrdh, which means literally ‘ to scatter,’ but can 
be applied to powder (Ex 32^), hair (Ezk 6*, Is 30'“), 
etc. Mazzdrdth would then mean * scatterers ’ or 
‘ sprinklers,’ the reference being to rain. On this 
supposition, Stem and Hoflmann understand the 
Hyades to be meant, since the heliacal rising of 
their chief star, Aldebaran, announces the season 
of rain.* Gesenius derived the word from in, 

ndzar (Arab, jjj), and explained it as ‘astra 

riemonentia.’ Another suggestion is that it is 
erived from i.it, zdhar, mazzdrdth being for 
mazhdrdth, and meaning the ‘brilliant’ stars 
which shine with a special lustre, the planets, 
either all of them or the brightest and most 
striking. But the word is more commonly re- 
garded as identical with mazzdldth (niSm) _ in 
2 K 23°, the interchange of I and r presenting 
little difficulty. The LXX has in both 

cases. In 2 K mazzdldth has been supposed by 
some expositors to mean ‘the signs of tlie zodiac,’ 
being apparently a loan-word from Assyr. manzaUu 
or mazaltu, ‘ station, abode (of gods),’ which, again, 
is from nazAzu, ‘ to stand.’ But in the pas.sage in 
question it would be more natural to find_ mention 
of the planets, and some expositors so interpret 
mazzdldth (in Rabbinic mazzdldth means ‘ planets’ 
as well as ‘ signs of the zodiac’). Mazzdldth would b« 
the stars and planets regarded as ‘ mansions ’ ( Aasyr. ) 
of the great gods (see BBi, s.v. ‘ Mazzaloth ').* 

1 Of. A. B. Davidson, ‘Job* in CatTibr. BibU, 1S93 : ‘probably 
the txeat spaces and deep recesses of the southern heniisphers 
ol the heavens, with the constellations which they contain.’ 

* Stern identifles mazzarvth with mazzaloth, and would 
derive the latter from ^’jn, hizzU, • to cause to flow.’ ’This, 
aeain, would give some meaning equivalent to * rain-producer#.’ 

* P. Jensen (JB, t.v. • Astronomy ’) saj-s that mazzaloth, may 
mean either ' pUnets,’ ‘signs of the lodiac,' or ‘stations of th# 
moon.* 
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It is not necessary, however, to regard mazzdroth 
and mazzaloth as identical. We have found reason 
to think that another word denotes the Hyades as 
a constellation. That does not prevent us from 
supposing that maezdroth may he a further descrip- 
tion of some of the stars in this group.* The word 
mazzdroth has also been identified with the Great 
Dog, whoso chief star is Sirius. This, as the 
brightest of the fixed stars, and for meteorological 
reasons as well, everywhere attracted the notice 
of the ancients. 

6. It should ho noted further that in Job 37* 
another word occurs (mj9, m&zdnm) which hears 
some resemblance to mazzdroth. The passage 
runs : ‘ Out of its chamber cometh the whirlwind, 
and cold out of mezdnm' This word might also 
come from zdrdh, ‘to scatter.’ On that assump- 
tion, it has been supposed to mean ‘scattering’ or 
north_ winds. Another suggestion, however, is 
that it is a corruption of the Babylonian miSri, 
‘the northern (star)’ (so EBi, s.v. ‘ Mazzaroth ’). 
A more recent conjecture is that of Schiaparelli 
(p. 6911'.). He suggests that the correct punctua- 
tion of D'niD is mizrim or mizrayim, ».e. the plural 
or dual of a word .Tjp, mizreh, which is referred 
to in Is 30** and Jer 16* as an instrument for 
winnowing. Schiaparelli points out that the 
arrangement of the stars of the Great Bear is 
such that they might be thought to resemble a 
Nvinnoiving fan. To the ancient Chinese these 
stars actually suggested a ladle, which, with its 
cavity and handle, is very like a ivinnowing fan. 
The plural mizrim would indicate more than one 
instrument. Schiaparelli therefore thinks that 
the word might designate the Great Bear and the 
L^ser Bear ; and in that case, of course, the dual 
mizrayim would be a still more suitable description. 
The fact that the Phosnicians used the Lesser Bear 
when at sea to find the direction of the north is 
noteworthy in this connexion. The suggestion is 
very ingenious. But unfortunately mizreh is not 
the terra which denotes a Avinnowing instrument 
of the shape required. The word for that is 
ra^th (the other term mentioned in Is 30**). 
Mxzreh is apparently the midhrd of modem Syria, 
a pitch-fork with six prongs, and the Great Bear 
can hardly be said to resemble that. 

y. Some expositors have found yet another 
reference to astronomy in the cnp ndhdsh 
bdriah, of Job26“, Meaning literally ‘ the fieeing 
serpent,’ the words have been supposed to refer 
to the Dragon between the Great and the Little 
Bear. There is nothing in the context, however, 
to indicate that the author had any star or con- 
stellation in mind. 

The OT contains very few definite references to 
astrology, though the prohibition in Dt 18*® shows 
that it was practised. We can hardly say that 
there was no astroloCT amonrat the ancient 
Hebrews, in spite of the fact that the present 
allusions are late and due to Assyro-Bahylonian 
influence. In Is 47*® (post-Exilic) we read ; ‘Yea 
let them deliver thee, the dividers (1) of heaven 
(d; 5 P ’I3h), the gazers on stars (o’^jiss o’lhn), those 
who make known each new moon (D’?*' 3 f]) DT'’to), 
from the things that are coming upon thee.’ 
The word translated ‘ dividers ’ occurs here only, 
and LXX has for the whole phrase oI i(rrpoK6yoi 
Tov oCpavoS. It has been connected with'an Arabic 
word ‘ to divide ’ {habara, lit. ‘ to cut into large 
pieces’), a meaning which suits very well, since 
the Babylonians divided the sky for astrological 
purpose into signs of the zodiac. ‘Those who 
make known each new moon’ (or the ‘monthly 
prognosticators’) would be persons, like the 
Assyrian and Babylonian astrologers, who noted 
lucky and unlucky days, preparing monthly 
1 See the conjecture made above on p. 82^, note 4. 


almanacs or calendars based on astrological 
calculations (see Cheyne, ‘ Isaiah,’ PB, 1898). In 
Dn 6**, according to AV, Daniel became chief of 
the ‘astrologers’ (I'P'^’a) in Babylon; but the 
correct translation of the word is ‘conjurers’ or 
‘ enchanters.’ 

LiTEBATtmi!. — M. A. Stem, ‘Die Sternbilder in Hiob 88, 
V. SI und 32’ in Geiger’s JM. Zeittchr.f. Wissenseh. u. Leben, 
iii. 1864-18C5, pp. 26^-276 ; Eb. Schrader, ‘ Sterne ’ in Schenkel’e 
Bibellexikon, 1875; G. Hoffmann, ‘Versuohe ru Amos’ In 
ZATir ill., 1883, pp. 107-110, 270; Ed. Riehm, ’Sterne’ in 
Riehm’s JS fVS, 1894 ; T. G. Pinches, ' Astronomy and Astro- 
logy ’ in Hastings’ DB, vol. i. 1898 ; F. Hommel, Ber Gestim- 
dientt der alien Araber und die altUraelilhche ifeberlieferung, 
1001; ‘Astrology’ and ‘Astronomy’ in JE, vol. ii. 1002; 
C. F. Burney, ’Stars’ in EBi, vol. Iv. 1903; G. Schiaparelli, 
Astronomy in the Old Testament (Eng. tr.), Oxford, 1906; 
A. Jeremlas, Das Alte Testament im Lichte des alien Orients^, 
1006; W. Lotx, ‘Sterne’ in PRES, 1007; E. W. Maunder, 
The Astrorumj/ of the Bible^, London, 1908. 

Maurice A. Cannky. 

SUN, MOON, AND STARS (Hindu). — i. 
The sun.— Solar wor.ship has been described as the 
real religion of India. Nor is it difficult to under- 
stand how in a land flooded with sunshine, where 
every phase and function of life is dependent upon 
the kindly warmth of the sun and his destructive 
energy and power are felt in the uttermost extremes 
of heat, it sliould have been man’s primary business 
to win his favour and placate his wrath. In the 
ancient verse of the Gdyatri every Hindu begins 
his day with prayer and ascription of praise to the 
sun, the giver of light, heat, and fertility. In his 
mid-day devotion also he remembers and renders 
homage to the same deity. It is apparently true 
that at no period in India was the worship of the 
sun to any great extent exclusive. There are no 
distinct sects at the present time who reverence 
the sun alone and bear his name. The essentials 
of his worship, however, are present everywhere 
and in all the sects, more or less avowedly, or in 
disguise, and combined with other cults ; and his 
practical and decisive influence on daily life is 
universally recognized. 

In the Bigveda Sflrya, or the sun, is worshipped 
under many names and forms. The three chief 
aspects under which he presents _ himself to his 
worshipper are the rising, culminating, and setting 
sun. These are not separated or distinguished as 
three deities, but are varying forms of one and the 
same god, in each of which he displays himself 
vvith different attributes and as exercising different 
powers. Especially is he reverenced as Savitr, the 
giver and sustainer of life, who each morning 
wakes the universe and men from sleep. One of 
his most ancient onlts, perhaps the most ancient of 
all, is under the name Mitra, the Persian Mithras ; 
whence some have conjectured that India derived 
her solar religion from the "West. If borrowing 
took place on either side, it is probable that in 
those early days the indebtedness was Persian. 
As Mitra, the sun was associated as a member 
with an early triad, symbolized by the sacred 
syllable Om, Agni or are, Vayu the wind, and 
Mitra. This triune aspect also was manifested in 
the sun as the heavenly fire, and he bore corre- 
sponding epithets or titles, astripad, ‘three-footed,’ 
trivikrama, ‘ three-stepping,’ and others. The last 
name was appropriated more particularly to Vi^nu, 
the sun as the all-pervader, who in three strides 
traverses the three worlds, earth, heaven, and hell. 
He is invoked also as Puten, the guardian and 
preserver of the cattle, the companion of travellers, 
and guide of the soul on its perilous way to the 
lower world. 

In the mythology Surya is the son of D 3 'au 8 , the wide-spread- 
ing sky, and is described as ‘all-creating ’ and ‘all-seeing.’ In 
this aspect his most ancient and signilicant name is Prajapati, 
the ’lordo! creation.’ He traverses tiie heavens in his golden 
car, drawn hj seven steed.s, of which Usas, or the Dawn, is the 
charioteer ; and the A4vins, twin gods of the morning, are hit 
children. By his power he drives away the demons of sickness, 
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and expels diseases aod all the subtle and dreaded influences of 
darkness. The beneficent offices of physician and healer of 
bodily’ ills, which later are ascribed to the ASvins, are in the 
first instance those of Surya himself. 

There seems no reason to reject or doubt the 
statement of Sankara in the 10th cent, that in his 
time there existed distinct sects of sun-worshippers, 
Sauryaa, of one at least of whicli the members 
were accustomed to carry branded on their fore- 
head and breast the symbol of their deity. They 
have, however, all died out and been forgotten.* 

Not many temples dedicated to the worship of 
the sun have survived, nor is it probable that at 
any period in Indian history they existed in any 
considerable number. That at Konarak in Orissa 
is the best known, and architecturally of the most 
interest. It is, however, neglected and ruinous, 
and attracts no worshippers. There is anotlier at 
Gaya, and a small but much-frequented shrine at 
Benares, where the fire-sacrifice is offered in honour 
of the sun. 

Among the non- Aryan peoples of India and the 
sub-tribes, who may be described as on the borders 
of Hinduism, sun-worship is much more open and 
confessed. By the Dravidians and Kolarians the 
sun is widely invoked as Pfiramesvar, the creator 
and preserver, and is worshipped with prayer and 
sacrifice. The most popular form of offering is a 
white cock, whose head is struck off at the vUlage 
shrine. He is Suraj Narayan (Sfliya-Narayana), 
and the traders in the bazaars draw images or 
symbols of the sun at the entrance to their booths 
for good luck.* Similar representations or figures 
may be often seen on pillars. The m«i-tree is 
especially sacred to the sun, and there exists a 
popular legend or story which records its associa- 
tion xvith his cult. By many the ffoli festival in 
the south of India is believed to have been in- 
stituted originally in order to propitiate the sun- 
god. He is invoked also to avert or to heal disease, 
and on the occasion of an eclipse the tom-toms are 
beaten and other ceremonies observed to rescue 
the deity from the powers of evil. The same con- 
ception, that worship and sacrifice are efficacious 
to avert disaster from the object of worship, may 
perhaps be recognized in the especial frequency of 
sun-ritnal and adoration in the winter season 
among some northern tribes, at a time when the 
divinity may be supposed to be weak. A sacred 
meal is partaken of in his honour, and this must 
be eaten without salt. A similar ritual is observed 
when the sun enters a new sign of the zodiac. 
There are races and peoples in India at the present 
time who believe themselves to bo descended from 
the sun. 

2. The moon. — From the earliest times in India 
it would appear that the moon has been a popular 
subject of traditional story and mythology, but, 
so far as is known, there never existed any formal 
moon-cult or sectarian worship. A late work of 
the 17th cent, mentions ‘moon-worshippers’ and 
‘star-worshippers.’ It is improbable, however, 
that any special sect was in the writer’s mind, 
ll’orship of the moon in one or other of her aspects, 
either alone or in conjunction •with other rites, is 
common in India at the present day, and_ such 
worship has in all probability never been inter- 
mitted. There are, however, no exclusive votaries 
or sects who make the moon their chief deity. In 
this respect, therefore, the popular worship of India 
i.s in contrast with the established cults of ancient 
Babylonia and other countries. 

tn the Rinvfda and the earl.v literature Soma (q.v.) Is Identi- 
fied willi tti'e moon, and in one pa«s.a'.re at least the nuninir of 
the moon is caiiaed by the gods drinking up the nectar (arruda).* 
The great deities Indra and Agni are identified with its phases. 


1 See art. SatriurATAS, Saubas, or Saoetaj. 

* See art. Stmbousm (HinduX 

* Rigteda, X. Ixxxr. B. 


I representing the new and full moon respectively ; so also 
! 'Varuna and Mitra are deities of the waxing and waning moon < 
i As usual among primitive peoples, llie moon is a male divinity. 
! A title of Siva is chandra-lckkara, ' he whose crest is the inoori,' 
f.e. the moon-bearer, and in this sense he is contrasted with 
Vi?nu, who represents the sun. TJie ancient lunar dynasty of 
I India {chandravaihia), whose capital was at Haslinipiira, or 
Delhi, about 60 miles north-east of the modern city, claimed 
descent from the moon. 

The moon also (Soma) was one of the treasures reoorered at 
the churning of the ocean, together with the ompfa (nectarb 
Elsewhere hs is enumerated among the eight lolcapido), or 
guardians of the universe. He is lord of the planets and of 
plants, of offerings and of penances.s More often he is regarded 
as one of the nine planets and is associated with them m wor- 
I ship, but especially with the sun. The departed go to the 
moon, and there is the abode of the pitps, ' fathers,’ whither 
they are borne on the smoke of the funeral pj-re. A more 
popular title or a more popular ritual for him Is as Osadhipati, 
or O^adhKa, ‘lord of plants.' Agriculture in general is under 
hie protection and is subject to his influence. 

The phases of the moon are often decisive for 
the work of the fields ; and the economy of tbe 
household, with its various anniversaries and im- 
portant events, is similarly determined by the 
moon’s position and aspects. The title ‘lord of 
plants’ is probably derived from the practice, 
common also in other countries, of collecting 
medicinal herbs, etc., by the light of the moon. In 
this character he is a god of healing, and for 
certain diseases — e.g., leprosy — to gaze at tlie re- 
flexion of tlie moon in ghl or oil is an important 
and efijcacions remedy. Tbe periods of new and 
full moon are especially dangerous owing to the 
increased activity of the spirits at these times. In 
some parts of the country the conch-shell is a 
symbol of the deity of the moon. Among some of 
the primitive Kolarian tribes, instead of being 
regarded as a male divinity, the moon is mytho- 
logically the ivife of the sun, and the stars are 
their children, 

3. The stars. — ^Tlie principal stars and constella- 
tions are known to the Hindus by name, end are 
recognized as beneficent or the reverse, especially 
in their relation to family and individual happinesi 
or misfortune. 

Thus the Pole-star is dhruta , ' fixed ’ or ‘stationary,’ although 
the same title is given to some of tbe nakfatras (see below). 
Tbe seven stars of the Oreat Bear are seven T(i>t translated to 
the heavens. Canopus also Is a fft AgMtya, the sage and 
reputed evangelist of B. India. The Pleiades are the six 
krttikan, ' nymphs,’ the nurses of Skanda, the god of war, who 
bore from them the title of K&rttikeya. Orion represents the 
head of Brabmi in the form of an antelope’s or stag’s head 
(mrgaiirat), stmek oB by Siva, etc. Oreat regard is paid 

especially to the planets and the « ■ r- ; ' — ■ a' 

stars known as nakfatras ; and the ■ ■ ■ - 

under which a man is born gives ■ . ’ ■ • 

future lot. In parts ol N. India • ■: -r' , ■' ' »■'' 

cattle that tbe moon tends in the character of shepherd. 

The full number of the planets is nine, but some- 
times only seven or five are enumerated. There is 
a temple at Benares dedicated to the nine planets, 
where flowers and other offerings are presented. 
The complete number includes the sun and moon, 
and the otliens in order are Mercury, Venus. Mars, 
Jupiter, Saturn, with Balm and Ketu. The two 
last represent tlie ascending and descending nodes 
of the moon’s orbit. 

BShu Is the cause of eclipses, when he swallows the sun or 
moon, and this he is said to do in revenge for the loss of his 
bead, which ■was cut off by 'Vitijc ® punishment for his having 
stolen and drunk port ot the nectar churned from the ocean. 
By drinking the amrta he became Immortal, and his wrath Is 
perpetually exhibited in the eclipses, when the village folk seek 
to propitiate him with various rites. Bahu is therefore known 
os the bodiless, and there exists at Benares a shrine dedicated 
to him under this form. Ketu Is the progonltorof the numerous 
tribe of meteors and comets. In the /’urnnns they are all 
described os deities, each with hie own car, that of Mars being 
golden with eight red horses. 'The days of the week also are 
named from them. , , . i, » 

Some of the planets are favourable and some malevolent, out 
all need to be proiiitiated and their favour If possible ee<mPM 
Iicfore a marriage or other Important event in the household. 
The omisrion of the idnti or Mnli-knnnan, the ‘propitiation 
ceremony, would most certainly resu lt In harm and disaster, 

J Satapatkn Br&hmana, IL iv. 4. 17 f. 

* Yithpu Purdpa, L 22. 
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Rahu and Ketu, with Saturn, are deities of ill 
omen wlio presaj'e sickness and all kinds of trouble, 
and to be bom wlien one of these is in the ascendant 
is a grave misfortune. The remaining planets are 
propitious, especially Mercury, Venus, and Jupiter, 
in whose hands are the gifts of ■wisdom and all 
knowledge and skill. 

In the Bigveda nak§atra is the name for a con- 
stellation in general. Universally, however, in 
later times and technically the nak^atras are the 
lunar mansions, or stations, through which the 
moon passes, as the sun through the twelve signs 
•f the zodiac. Originally these seem to have been 
27 in number, but in the later literature and in 
astrological calculations more usually 28. Mytho- 
logically they are the ivives of the moon and 
daughters of Dakfia, one of the Adityas. Like 
the planets, the nak?atras are important and in- 
finential deities, whose countenance is sought before 
undertaking a journey or making arrangements 
for marriage or other domestic rites. Every Hindu 
boy’s horoscope contains a reference to the nak^atra 
under which he is born, and he bears a secret name 
other than that which is given him at the special 
name -giving ceremony (namadheya), which is 
written in tlie horoscope and is stated to contain 
always one letter at least from the name of the 
naksatra through which the moon was passing at 
the hour of his birth. 

Litkratdre. — M. Monler - Williams, BrShmanitm and 
Binduism*, London, 1891, pp. 341-S18; W. Crooke, The 
Papular Petigion and Folk- Lore of northern India, 2 vols., do. 
1890, passim ; A S. Geden, Studies in the Religions of the 
East, do. 1018, pp. 212ff., 221fl. ; S. Reinach, Culls, Myths, 
and Religions, tr. E. Frost, do. 1012; H. Whitehead, The 
Village Gods of South India, Oxford, 1916 ; W. J. Wilkins, 
Modem Binduimi, London, 1887, Hindu Mythology, Vedie and 
Purania, Calcutta, 1882. A. S. GEDEN. 

SUN, MOON, AND STARS (Iranian).— 
Astronomy received much attention in ancient 
Persia, as is obviously implied by the current 
tradition that the Magi, tne sacerdotal class of 
the Medes and Persians, were highly skilled in 
divination, an art which depended largely upon 
a knowledge of the heavenly bodies, astrology 
and astronomy being sister sciences in antiquity. 
The part which the veneration of the sun, moon, 
and stars played in the national religion of early 
Iran is well known (see art. Zoroastrianism), 
and some of the Greeks regarded Zoroaster as 
much in the light of a professed astrologer and 
star- worshipper as in that of a "wise man and 
prophet (of. Diogenes Laertius, Fromm, i. 6, 
doTpoBirriv ; Scholiast on the Platonic Alcihiades, 
i. 122; Clementine Homilies, ix. 3-6, Becogni- 
tiones, iv. 27-29; Suidas, Lexicon, s.v. iarpovofila, 
Zupoda-Tpris — all collected in Jackson, Zoroaster, 
the Prophet of Ancient Iran, New York, 1899, 
pp. 226-273). The Avesta and the Pahlavi books, 
especially the BundahiSn and Dlnd-i Maindg-i 
Khrat, contain frequent allusions of an astro- 
nomical nature ; and Persian literature, after the 
Muhammadan conquest of Iran in the 7th cent., 
contains similar references. These three sets of 
sources furnish our chief supply of information, 
supplemented by comparisons dra'wn from Baby- 
lonia and Assyria, as well as by other material. 

1 . Conception of the universe. — The ancient 
Iranians naturally based their astronomical system 
npon a geocentric conception of the universe. It is 
probable that in the earliest times the shape of the 
earth was regarded as round and flat, altnough it 
is not altogetlier clear whether the Avestan word 
skanna, ‘ round ’ (cognate with the Greek a^aipa), 
signified merely circular, or whether it actually 
meant spherical {YnSt, v. 38, x. 95, xvii. 19). It is 
almost certain, however, that in later times the 
globular form of the earth was recognized by 
the Persian astronomers, possibly influenced by 


Ptolemy, who was a great authority among the 
Arab-Persian scientists. The spherical shape may 
be inferred from two Pahlavi passages which ap- 
parently contain the idea of the cosmic egg — a 
wide-spread notion in antiquity. The first of tliesa 
passages occurs in the Dind-i Malnog-i Khrat, xliv. 
1-11 (tr. West in SBE xxiv. 85): ‘The sky is 
arranged above the earth, like an egg, by the 
handiwork of the creator Auharmazd ; and the 
semblance of the earth, in the midst of the sky, is 
just like as it were the yolk amid the egg.’ The 
second Pahlavi passage is found in the Dinkart, ii. 
74. 2 (ed. Peshotan Sanjana, Bombay, 1876, ii. 72) : 
‘The world and the other creatures are plac^ 
together in the midst of the sky, like the bird in 
the midst of the egg ; the sky surrounds all, as the 
egg does the bird’ (tr. Casartelli, Mazdayasnian 
Philosophy, Bombay, 1889, p. 107). In the arrange- 
ment 01 the universe the earth was regarded as en- 
compassed by the atmosphere (Av. vayu, I’hl. v3i ; 
or Av. Bwasa, Phi. spihr), above which was the 
sky or firmament (Av, O.P. asman. Phi. Asmdn, 
lit. ‘stone’), beyond which again rose the em- 
pyrean realm (Av. anayra raacd, lit. ‘endless 
lights’), the abode of Orniozd and his angels. 
Through a misapprehension of the true facts, 
moreover, the sun and moon were located beyond 
the sphere of the stars (cf. Phi. Arld-Viraf, \ii. 
1-x. 13 ; BundahUn, iv. 4 ; Zat-Sparam, idi. 6 ; 
Sdyast Id-Suyast, xii. 6 ; Gr. Iran. Bund., tr. 
Dnrmesteter, Le Zend-Avesta, ii. 310; Batistan, 
ii. 1, xxxiv. 2 ; Av. Vendidad, •vii. 62 ; and consult 
Jackson, ‘ Die iranisohe Religion,’ § 66, in Geiger 
and Kuhn, Grundriss der iranischen Philologie, 
ii. 671-672). 

2 . Sun and moon. — In the Zoroastrian ritnal, as 
preserved in the Avesta, both the sun {hvar) and 
the moon [mdh) receive high veneration individu- 
ally, and each has a special by mn of praise devoted 
to its glorification {Yait, v\. and vii,); besides, 
minor litanies and prayers are consecrated to their 
particular service [Sirozah, i. 11, ii. 11 ; Yait, vi. 
1-7, vii, 1-7 ; NydiS, i. 1-10, iii. 1-11). A similar 
degree of reverence was accorded them during 
Parthian and Sasanian times, as is shown by the 
Palilaid texts themselves and by allusions in the 
Greek andLatin classics(e.g.. Phi. Sdyast id-Sdyast, 
■vii. 1-3 ; Dinkart, i. 61. 6, the former translated 
by West in SBE v. 297-298, and the latter by 
Peshotan Sanjana, Bombay, 1876, i. 47, and tr. 
p. 48: cf. also such classical writers as Strabo, 
XV. 3. 13, p. 732 ; Amniianus Marcellinus, Hist. 
xxiii. 6, xvii. 6; Dio Chrysostomns, Orat. Borys- 
thenitica, xxxvi. ; and Nicolaus Damascenus, frag. 
66, p. 401, ed. Muller). The supremacy of the sun 
among the heavenly bodies is naturally emphasized 
in the Avesta (e.g., YaSt, iri.), and its various posi- 
tions in the heavens are described in BundahiSn, 
v. 1-7, and Sdyast Id-Sdyast, xxi. 1-7. In the 
latter passage there are to be found special ob- 
servations of the midday and afternoon shadows 
with respect to the sun’s altitude in the various 
zodiacal constellations. Solar observations were 
important in determining the various times of day 
fo^erforming the sacrifice. 

Tne moon, like the sun, is invoked because of 
its beneficent influence ( Yoit, -vii. 1-7), and there 
are several specific allusions to its periodic phases 
(e.y., Yasna, xliv. 3; YaSt, ■vii. 2^; Fragment, 
viii. 1 ; Ddtistdn-i Dxnlk, Ixviii, 1-6, Ixxi. 2, tr. 
West, SBE xviii. 210-211, 215). The connexion 
between the moon and the tides was fully recog- 
nized in Sasanian times, and a crude attempt was 
made to explain it (see BundahiSn, xiii. 13-14 ; 
Zdt-Svaram, vi. 14-17). Eclipses, both of the srm 
and of the moon, were regularly taken into account 
‘in the calculations of the astronomers,’ at least 
under the Sasanians, as is shown by Ddtistdn-i 
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Dinik, Ixix. 1-7, and the cause of these obscura- 
tions was tliought to be the intervention of two 
bodies that revolve below the two greater lights 
{Dd{. Ixix. 1-7 ; Sikand Gurnanig Vijdr, iv. 46, tr. 
West, SBE xviii. 212-213, xxiv. 132). 

3- Stars. — There is an abundance of star-lore 
throughout the entire literature, and particular 
stars, or groups of stars, are alluded to as guarding 
the (juarters of the heavens into which tlie Zoro- 
astrians divided the iirmament. The chief star in 
the Avesta, as elsewhere, is called Tishtiya (Av. 
tiStrya, Phi. tiStr), and it is usually identified with 
Sirius. Tisbtrya is regent of the eastern division 
of the sky, an opponent of the meteors, and the 
bringer of rain by overcoming Apaosha, the ^mon 
of drought ( YaSt, viii. 1 ff. ; BundahiSn, ii. 7, v. 1, 
vii. 1, ix. 2). The fixed star Satavaesa (Av. sata- 
vaesa, Phi. sat-ves, ‘ having a hundred servitors’ ), 
which is possibly to be identified with Fomalhaut, 
is an ally of Tishtrya, and lord of the southern 
heavens ( YaSt, viii. 9, 3% 43, 44 ; Bundahi&n, ii. 7, 
V. 1, xiii. 12; Sdyast Id-Sayast, xiv. 6, vi. 16). The 
guardianship of the west is entrusted to Vanant 
(Av. vanant. Phi. vanand, ‘ victorious ’ ; cf. Ya^t, 
xxi. 1, viii. 12, xii. 16; NydiS, i. 8; BunchhiSn, 
ii. 7, V. 1 ; Maindg-i Khraf, xlix. 12 ; Sikand 
Gamdnlg Vijdr, iv. 28-38), while the keeping of 
the north is consigned to the constellation of Ursa 
Major, called Hapto-iringa (Av. hapto-iringa. Phi. 
hapto-iriny, ‘ witli seven signs ’ ; cr. YaSt, viii. 12, 
xii. 28, xiii. 60 ; Bundahi^, ii. 7, v. 1, xiii. 12 ; 
Malnog-i Khra^, xlix. 12 ; Sikand Gumdnxy Vijdr, 
iv, 28-38). The Pleiades (Av. yaoiryaitnl) are 
mentioned in the Avesta {YaU, viii. 12), and there 
are certain other allusions that may contain the 
names of special stars, though their interpretation 
is open to question (see Kuka, ‘Stars mentioned 
in the Avesta’ in Zartoshti, iL 7-22, Bombay, 
1904). _ In giving an account of creation, the 
Pahlavi book BundahiSn (ii. 6) sets the number 
of stars at 6480 (or 6,480,000, according to another 
reading). This figure is not uninteresting when 
taken in connexion -with the fact that astronomers 
generally allow that between 6000 and 8000 fixed 
stars are visible to the naked eye. Regarding the 
identification of certain of the major stars, though 
some are positively sure, reference may be made 
to a monograph by Muncherii P. Kharegert, ‘ Some 
Heavenly Bodies mentioned in Old Iranian Writ- 
ings,’ in the Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy Madressa 
Jubilee Volume, Bombay, 1914, pp. 116-158 ; see 
also Moulton, Early Zoroastrianism, London, 
1913, pp. 23-27, 210-213, 279-281. 

4. Planets, meteors, and comets — In contrast 
to the fixed stars and regular constellations, the 
planets, meteors, and comets were held by Zoro- 
astrians to be distiu'bers of the established order of 
the universe, and consequently to be of Ahrimanian 
origin and evil nature — a point of view directly 
opposed to that of Babylonia, where the planete 
were looked upon as distinctly beneficent in 
character (cf. Jastrow, Religion of Babylonia and 
Assyria, Boston, 1898, p. 373). To the planets 
Mercurj'’, Mars, Jupiter, Venus, and Saturn (the 
only five then known, but making seven with the 
sun and the moon, by the side of which they were 
usually mentioned) there were given, respectively, 
in Pahlavi the euphemistic names Ttr,_ Vahrdm, 
Auharmazd, Andhid, and Kevdn, derived from 
fiivine names, including the name of the god 
Ahura Mazda himself, because these beneficent 
powers curb and restrain the maleficent influence 
oxercised by the planets {BundahiSn, v. 1-2; 
Sikand Gumdnig Vijdr, iv. 1-5 ; Zdt-Sparam, ii. 
10, iv. 7-10, vi. 1-2 ; and consult the list in al- 
Blrflnl, Chronology, tr. Sachau, London, 1879, 
p. 172). The Persian treatise XJlamd-i^ Isldm 
ija. Vallers, Fragments uber die Religion dee 


Zoroaster, Bonn, 1831, p. 62) states that they 
originally bore the names of demons, but were 
afterwards given designations of good omen. At 
the same time it is not impossible that wo have in 
their nomenclature a translation of the Babylonian 
names of the planets, Nabu, Nergal, Marduk, 
IStar, Ninib, as may be surmised from the equa- 
tions, Marduk (lord of the gods)=AQharmazd= 
Jupitep Nergal (god of war) =Vahram= Mars; 
ana Istar _= Anahid = Venus ; on the confusion 
between Tishtrya (‘Sirius’) and Tir (‘Mercury’) 
compare the note by Gray, ERE i. 798**; and, 
for the Babylonian names of the planets, consult 
Jensen, Kosmologie der Bahylonier, Strassburg, 
1890, pp. 134-139 ; Jastrow, Religion of Babylonia 
and Assyria, pp. 370, 454-^66. This parallel, in 
any ease, is of interest because the Sanskrit names 
given by the Hindus to the planets sliow no like- 
ness to the Babylonian (cf. Weber, Vorlcsungen 
iiber indische Literaiurgeschichte^, Berlin, 1876, 
p. 267 f.). Shooting stars are alluded to in the 
Avesta (Fa^<, viii. 8) under the name of kor^md 
stdro, a designation meaning, perhaps, ‘worm 
stars ’ ; and there are several passages, in both 
Avesta and Pahlavi literature, which allude pre- 
sumably to comets {Yasna, xvi. 8 ; BundahiSn, v. 
2, xxviii. 44, xxx. 17 ; Ddtistdn-i Dinik, xxxvii. 
65, Ixix. 2).^ 

5. Signs of the zodiac. — ^The names of the 
twelve signs of the zodiac, at least in Sasanian 
times, correspond in concept with those familiar 
to us through the Greek and Latin designations, 
and are parallel likewise with the Babylonian, 
from which, like the Indo-Germanic zodiac in 
genera], they are believed to be derived, and of 
which their names are translations— a phenomenon 
precisely paralleled in India and in other Asiatic 
countries (see Ginzel, Handbuch der Chronologie, i., 
Leipzig, 1906, pp. 78-88). Thus in Pahlavi we 
find Varak (‘Ram,’ Aries), Tord (‘Bull,’ Taurus), 
Do-patkar (‘Two-fibres,’ Gemini), Kalakang 
(‘Crab,’ Cancer), Ser (‘Lion,’ Leo), KhuSak 
{‘Maiden,’ Virgo), Tardzuk (‘Balance,’ Libra), 
Gazdum (‘ Scorpion,’ Scorpio), Nemasp (‘ Half 
horse,’ Centaur or Sagittarius), Vahik (‘Goat,’ 

' Cbriconi), Dul (‘ Waterpot,’ Aquarius), Mahik 
(‘Fish,’ Pisces). The names of the twenty-eight 
lunar mansions, as recognized in ' the subdivisions 
of the astronomers ’ (Phi. xur{ak-i hdmdrikdn), are 
given in the BundahiSn (ii. 3) ; but the reading of 
the various designations is by no means sure, and 
the individual identification of the names remains, 
therefore, uncertain, even when compared with 
those in the Soghdian and Khorasniian list, given 
about A.D. 1000 by al-Biruni {Chronology, tr. 
Sachau, p. 227 f.).” Possibly some further light 
may be gained from a study of the terminology 
used for these asterisms by the Hindus, Chinese, 
and Arabs, if not by the Babylonians (see Ginzel, 
op. cit. pp. 70-76). Such an attempt has already 
been madn from the Sanskrit side, in comparison 
with Avestan and Pahlavi, by a Parsi scholar 
named Anklesaria, in an article entitled ‘ Asterisms 
in Iranian Literature ’ in Cama Memorial Volume, 
Bombay, 1900, pp. 216-227. 

6. Prediction of events. — Like the reference in 
the preceding paragraph to the minute subdivisions 
used by the astronomers {Bund. ii. 3), there are 
kindred allusions in Sasanian literature to ‘ the 
calculations of the astronomers ’ or to ‘ the com- 

I The Soghdian name* of the planets glrcn by Uanichoan 
tragmenla discovered at Turfan, In Chinese Turkestan, corre- 
spond in general to the forms given above (oee F. W. K. l^Ier. 

* Die “ persischen ^ Kalendarausdrucke in chincsischen Tripi- 
taka,’ SCA ir, 1007, pp. 158-<05). 

* The zodiacal names given by tbe Turfan fragment* (Muller, 
toe. eU.) are identical with those of Eastern Aeia, a* found In 
China, Siam, and Cambodia, as well ai in Tibet and in Old 
Turkish inscriptions (Oinxel, pp. 85-87, 401, 411, 452, 501), thus 
differing entirely from the Babylonian nomenclature. 
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pntations made by astrologers' with regard to 
observing favourable or unfavourable conjunctions 
of the stars (c.g., Datistdn-i Dlnik, Ixix. 3 ; Sikand 
GumSntg Vijar, iv. 28 ; Epistles of ManiiSBhar, 
n. ii. 9-11 ; see West, SBEv. 11, xxiv. 130, xviii.212, 
333-335, xxxvii. p. xlvii). Ardavfin, the last of the 
Parthians and predecessor of Ardashir Panakan, 
who founded the Sasanian dynasty in the 3ra cent. 
A.D., is represented as consulting on grave matters 
with his ‘wise men and constellation-knowers ’ 
{ddnak&n va axtar-m&rdn, in the Pahla\u text 
Kdmdme-i Artakhshir-i Pdpakdn, ii. 4-5, iii. 5-6, 
ed. Darab Peshotan Sanjana, Bombay, 1896, pp. 
10-11, 16-16), and their knowledge of the position 
of the stars at the moment enabled them to predict 
to him future events. In a Pahlavi work dated 
A.D. 881 and entitled Epistles of MdnuScihar, 
n. ii. 9-11 (re-translated by West, SBE xxxvii., 
Introd. p. xlvii), there is a specific allusion to a set 
of astronomical ‘ tables ’ (Phi. zlk, cf. Arab, sy, and 
the Byzantine Gr. fufi of Theodorus Meliteniotes, 
ed. Usener, Ad historiam Astrono7nice Symbola, 
Bonn, 1876, p. 14), which were constructed by ‘ the 
eat Shatro-ayar.’ See, more fully, art. SUN, 
OON, AND Stars (Muhammadan), p. 95*’ below. 
The passage cited mentions the tables alongside of 
those of Ptolemy and of the Hindus. 

7 . Astronomical works. — Some of the works 
from which citations have been drawn above, like 
the one last quoted, actually belong to the early 
Muhammadan period of Persia, even fliough written 
in Pahlavi. Astronomy, influenced bj’ Arab science, 
•continued to flourish in Iran under Muslim rule. 
The notoble scientific achievements of the great 
savant and chronologist, al-Blrani of Khiva (973- 
1048), are sufficient to prove that fact, and it is 
certain that computations of the positions of the 
heavenly bodies must have played an important 
part in the reform of the calendar and establish- 
ment of the new Jalalian era, in 1079, by the SeljQk 
sultan, Jalal-al-din Malikshah, under the direction 
of a commission of scholars headed by the well- 
known astronomer poet, Omar Khayyam. Omar, 
in fact, had been summoned to Merv by the sultan, 
four years previously, to make observations in the 
royal observatory, and there he constructed the 
Zij-i MalikSdhl, ‘ Astronomical Tables of Malik- 
shah,’ which were employed in the calendar reform. 
The names of two of his colleagues engaged upon 
the reform were Abu’l Mu?anar al-Isfizari and 
MaimUn ibn Najib al-WfisitI (see Broume, Literary 
History of Persia, London, 1906, ii. 181, n. 2). A 
section of a large work composed in 1082-1083 by 
Kai-Ka’us and entitled Qdbus-Ndmah (oh. 34) was 
devoted to ‘astrology and mathematics’ (ed. 
Teheran, 1285 A.H.; tr. A. Querry, Paris, 1887 ; 
cf. BroAvne, Lit. Hist. Pers. ii. 277). The Persian 
poet Anvari, of the 12th cent., was a ^eat astrolo- 
ger, and a conjunction of the planets in the sign of 
Libra, calculated to take place on September 16, 
1186 (or in October of the preceding year, accord- 
ing to other accounts), led him to predict dire 
calamities for that day ; but h^pUy they did not 
occur (see Broivne, Lit. Hist. Pers. ii. 368 ; Horn 
in GIrP ii. 262-263). In the 13th cenh the Mongol 
ruler HulagQ Khan, grandson of Chingiz Khan, 
established a celebrated observatory at Maraghah, 
in Azerbaijan, Western Persia, the building of 
which was begun in 1259, and traces of its ruins 
are still to be seen (cf. Wilson, Persian Life and 
Customs, New York, 1895, p. 77). Hulagu’s 
astronomer-royal was the learned Nasir-al-Din of 
TQs (1201-1274), whose Zij-i Hkhdni, or alma,nac 
and astronomical tables, was a notable contribu- 
tion to science (see Browne, Lit. Hist. Pers. ii. 
484-486). The names of several other medimval 
Persian astronomers, with a mention of their tables, 
are found in the Byzantine treatise of Theodorus 


Meliteniotes, referred to above (ed. Usener, pp. 
13-14). Best known among the astronomical 
tables, however, are those of Ulugh Begh, grandson 
of Tiniur and founder of the observatory at Samar- 
kand, in which city he died in 1449. These tables, 
written in Arabic, were translated into Persian 
and were made accessible in Europe through 
a Latin version by Greaves (Gravius, London, 
1652), and again by Hyde in Persian and Latin 
(Oxford, 1665), and more recently by BaUy 
(London, 1843) in Memoirs of the Boyal Astronomi- 
cal Society, xiii. 79-125. With reference to the 
present status of astronomical studies in Persia 
Itself, one of the largest meteorites in the world is 
preserved os a curiosity in the Shah’s palace at 
Teheran to-day ; but there is no astronomer-royal 
to know its true value, and Persia must still wait 
a renaissance before independent work in studying 
the heavens is done by those of native birth. 

8. Influence of the heavenly bodies. — The astro- 
logical aspects of Persia’s early studies of star-lore 
have already been indicated anove. In fact, there 
is little reason to doubt that ‘ judicial astrology,’ 
or the attempt to determine scientifically the 
presumed influence of the heavenly bodies upon 
the destiny of human events, was often regarded 
more highly than natural astrology, or astronomy 
in our sense, which confines its investigations to 
determining the motions and positions of the stars, 
sun, and moon, in order to gain more strictly 
scientific results, os we regard them. 

In some of the paragraphs given above there 
have been allusions to the henencent part played 
by the sun and the moon in the development 
of the world and in advancing the welfare of 
mankind [e.g,, YaSt, vi. 1-6, vi. 6} BundahiSn, 
vii. 2-4, and elsewhere), while the stars also entered 
into the sphere of human activity by exercising a 
kindly sway over the earth. Thus the great rain 
star Tishtrya, aided by Satavaesa in the Avesta 
{YaM, viii. 1-^2; Sirozah, i. 13, ii. 13), combats 
the demon of drought, when invoked by men, and 
confers blessings upon his faithful worshippers. 
The victorious star Vanant {YaU, xx. 1) repulses 
the influence of evil; and Hapto-iringa (Ursa 
Major) is effective even in tempering the torment 
of the souls in hell, a region located in the North 
(Malnog-i Khrat, xlix. 15-21 ; Silaind Gumdnig 
Vijdr, iv. 31-33). The three fixed stars or con- 
stellations just named are regarded in the Pahlavi 
book Sdyast Id-Sdyast (xiv. 6-6), which was written 
about the 7th cent., but contains older material, as 
exercising an influence upon the efficiency of the 
sacrifice during the time of their ascendancy. In 
another chapter of the same work {Sdyast Id- 
Sdyast, xxi. 1-7) a specifically fortunate character 
is ascribed to the shadow of the noonday and 
afternoon sun when occupying certain positions in 
the zodiacal signs ; and m Ddtistdn-i Dinik, vi. 9, 
the stars are synonymous with destiny. The 
malign influence ascribed to the planets nas been 
sufficiently indicated above, and need not be re- 
ferred to again in this section. 

Sufficient reference has likewise been made to 
the part played by astrology, astrologers, and 
horoscopes both in Sasanian and in Muhammadan- 
Persian times. We need only recall the allusion 
to the last of the Parthian kings, Ardavan, and 
his astrologers {KdrndmS, ii. 4-6, iii. 6-6), and 
we have the authority of the great Khorasmian 
scientist al-Biruni for the fact that the Persian 
astrologers, like others, held that the zodiacal 
sign of Cancer was ‘ the horoscope of the world ’ 
(ai-Blrunl, Chronology, tr. Sachau, p. 65). A good 
illustration, in the 17th cent., of ephemerid tables 
that were used also for horoscopic purposes may 
be found in a work translated from the Arabic, 
Persian, and Turkish, with a Latin commentary, 
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by Beck, in his Ephemeridts Persarum per totum 
annum, Augsburg, 1696 (especially chs. iii.-iv., vi.). 
Even to-day the astrologers art in casting a horo- 
scope holds an important place in the life of the 
ignorant and superstitious folk of Persia, and it 
still survives, though it is gradually disappearing, 
among the Zoroastrian Parsis of India (of. Karaka, 
Eistory of the Par six, London, 1884, i. 160-162). 

Literature. — For a tnanslation of the Avesta and the Pahlavi 
books consult the versions bv Darraesteter and West in SUE, 
Tols. iv., xxiii. ; and v., xviii., xxiv., xxxvii., and by Mills, ib. 
zxxi.; likeivise the French translation liy Darmesteter, he Zend- 
Avetta, 3 vols., Paris, 1892-1893. The more important single 
works on the subject have been given in the course of Uio 
article. A. V. WILLIAMS JACKSON. 

SUN, MOON, AND STARS (Japanese).— In 
the ancient mythology of Jajian the sun-goddess 
plays the most important rOle, while the moon- 
god, her brother, occupies an insignificant place, 
and almost nothing is told about stars. The 
commonly accepted story is that the sun-goddess 
(Amaterasu, ‘ the heaven-sliining deity ’) and the 
moon-god (Tsuki-yomi, ‘ the ruler of the moonliglit 
night’) were bom, together with the storm-god 
(Susa-no-wo, ‘ the swift-impetuous ’), of the couple 
who were the progenitors of the Japanese archi- 
pelago.' In this story the creation of these deities 
IS conceived evidently as a generative act, whereas 
another version makes the emergence of the two 
deities from the ‘ white copper ’ mirrors the work 
of the male progenitor alone. Perhaps a more 
interesting version of the story is that the sun and 
the moon were p-oduced out of the eyes of the 

rogenitor, when he was washing in order to purify 

imself from the stains with which he had been 
contaminated on his visit to the infernal world 
after the death of his consort.’ Though there are 
these difierent versions, the common trait and pre- 
dominant factor in the story is that the sun- 
godde.ss is considered to be the supreme ruler of 
heaven and earth, and also the progenitrix of the 
ruling family, who claim to have handed down 
from the goddess herself the three insignia of the 
throne (see below). Now the relation between 
the sun-goddess and the moon-god is based on the 
natural phenomenon that the two are visible 
alternately by day and by night. The story is as 
follows : 

The sun-goddes3 once commiBsioned her brother, the moon, 
to go dovsTi from their heavenly abode to earth to see Ukemochi, 
the female genius of food. When the latter entertained the 
moon wth the food^stuffs taken out of her body, the moon 
became flushed with anger and slew the goddess of food. The 
Bun*goddess was so displeased with her brother’s wantonness 
that she said to him : *Thou art a wicked deitv. I must not 
see thee face to face.’ Hence the sister and b.-other appear 
alternately in heaven.s 

The intention of the story is evident, but at the 
same time it shows a characteristic of the sun- 
goddess as the matron of agriculture, which played 
a great part in the myths and worship of the 
goddess.^ Thus, in contrast to the prominent rOle 
played by the sun-goddess, the moon plays a very 
inferior part, and a much smaller part is played by 
the stars. A star-god is mentioned in the ancient 
myth, but his r61e is quite ambiguous, while a 
festival in honour of certain stars (the stellar 
constellations called the Herdsman and the "SYeave- 
maid) was derived from China. All other stories 
and worship of stars are much later and were 
introduced chiefly through Buddhist agency, 

1 See Eihonffi: Chronicles of Japan, tr. W. O. Aston (Proe. 
Japan Soc. of London, Suppl. to vol. i. [1890J), p. 18 f. ; and, for 
the following stories, pp. 20, 32, etc. 

3 See Kofi-ki, or Ilecords of Ancient Japan, tr. B. H. 
Chamberlain (TASJ, Suppl. to vol. x. [18S3)), pp. 42-44. This 
version is preserved also in Kihongi, p. 32, and, for its connexion 
with the conception of life and death, see art. Lira and Death 
(Jap.vncse). 

5 Kihongi, p. 82. 

4 Alton, Shinto, London, 1005, p. 282 L, where the ritual to 
the goddess for harvest Is cited. 


though some of them may have been derived from 
other sources — Hindu, Persian, or Chinese. The 
most prominent star-worship is that of the Pole 
star, together with Ursus Major. These stars, 
conceived as one deity, are worshipped by the 
Buddhists as the protector of the country as well 
M of individual fortune, while the Shintoista 
identify them with the Taoist ‘ palace of iridescent 
subtlety’ (Shi-bi-kyu in Sino-Japanese), where the 
highest deity of Shinto, the ‘eternal-ruling’ 
(Minaka-nushi), is believed to reside. But tins 
Shinto worship is of late origin ; it was specially 
emphasized by a Shinto theorizer in the early part 
of the 19th century. 

When Buddhism was introduced into Japan 
(6th cent.) and questions came up as to the 
relationship between the indigenous deities and 
the Buddhist pantheon, the Buddliist teachers 
tried to discover analogies between them and to 
explain that the Buddhist deities were the original 
nonmena and the native ones their lateral mani- 
festations. The most striking analogy was found 
between the sun-goddess and the aspect of Buddha’s 
personality conceived in the sun-m 3 'th. The 
niflerence in gender concerned the sjmeretist but 
little, partly because the Japanese language had 
no genders and partly because the noumenon and 
the manifestation may take any sex. The result 
was an identification of the Japanese sun-goddess 
with Buddha Vairochana (‘the illuminator’), and 
this conception exercised a wide influence on 
doctrine and worship during the sway of the 
syncretic Shinto from the 8th cent, down to the 
middle of the 19th, when the combination was 
dissolved by force. Among the theorizers of the 
syncretism we may cite one, Kanera (1402-81), 
who explained sun, moon, and stars as corre.spond- 
ing to the three insignia of the throne, i.e. the sun 
to the mirror, the moon to the jewel, and the stars 
to the sword.' This eclectic theory was backed by 
the popular conception of the ‘ three illuminating 
bodies’ {San-kd) and their worship. People even 
nowadays regard a simultaneous appearance of the 
three as an auspicious occasion for worship and as 
a sign of special blessing to the country— e.o., 
when on an autumn day the clear sky and the 
comparatively weak light of the sun cause the new 
moon and a certain star (Venus) to be visible to 
the eyes. Naturally, various configurations of the 
celestial bodies were used for methods of divination 
and predictions. In these methods Hindu, Persian, 
and Chinese elements may be detected, and their 
influence is still a living force among the mass of the 
people. 

Literature. — Besides the works cited in the footnotes, see 
M. Anesaki, Japanese ilythologp (=vol. viii. of The IJythology 
of All Races), Boston, 1920. M. ANESAKI. 

SUN, MOON, AND STARS (Muhammadan). 
— I. Astrology. — i. Name. — Among the Mus- 
lims the techniwU name of astrology is 'dm 
(or Hnd'at) alikam an-nujum,^ ‘science (or art) 
of the decrees of the stars,’ 'dm al-ahkam, 
‘science of the decrees.’ Sometimes, though 
rarely, in place of ahicum its synonym qaddyd is 
found. Another name is an-najumah (mjdmah) or 
'dm an-najdmah. On the other hand, the names 
'dm (sind'at) an-nujdm, ‘science (or art) of the 
stars,’ 'dm at-tanjim, mean astronomy as well as 
astrology, and thej’ also mean both of these sciences 
taken together. The word ahkdm also signifies 
‘judgments,’ ‘judicial decisions’ ; accordin^y the 
first of the denominations given above was in 
the Middle Ages translated in the Latin versions 
of Arabic works by scientia judiciorum stell- 

1 See art. PiilLOSorHT (Japanese), voi. ii. p. 870. 

* As in the case of the other branches of Bcientiflo literature, 
BO for astrology the Musalmaii peoples made use of the Arable 
language. 
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arum, und thence came the name of axtrologia 
judtciaria or astronomin judicioruvi, astrology, 
as opposed to astrologin (astronomia) quad- 
rivinlis (or doctrinnlis), which is astronomy. 
Thus in the denomination of astrology among the 
Musalmans tliere is a concept somewhat ditterent 
from tliat contained in the Greek term 
dToreXetr/iaTtfoi, ‘science of the fulfilment [of as- 
trological prognostications].’ The astrologer is 
usually called by the same name as the astronomer, 
viz. miinajjim (much more rarely najjdm) ; some- 
times, however, he is called by the special word 
ahkdvii (plur. ahkdmiyyun, ashdb ^nSat al- 
ahkdm). It was only in the 19th cent, that the 
distinction between munajjim, ‘ astrologer,’ and 
falakt, ‘astronomer,’ was introduced into Arabic 
(at least in Egypt and in Syria). 

2. Divisions. — ^The Muhammadans usually ar- 
range the science of astrology under five principal 
hea!^ : 

(а) The fundamental principles of astrology, vi*. 
the different divisions of the ecliptic, the properties 
of the various celestial places and of individual 
planets, the methods of determining the ascendant 
and the 12 celestial houses {buyiU, ‘ domus ’), the 
planetary conjunctions, etc. 

(б) Prognostics of a universal character (al-ahkam 

'aid umur al'dlam), viz. those which refer to the 
vicissitudes of kingdoms, dynasties, religions, and 
cities, to wars, epidemics, famines, winds, rains, 
the prices of goods, etc. This part of astrology, 
which Ptolemy calls 6.TroTe\taixaTiKii icafloXtKi), ‘uni- 
rersal apotelesmatics,’ is usually palled by the 
Axs.\>stnhdioilsin%al-dlam, ‘revolutiones annorum 
mundi,’ since a great ]>art of these prognostics is 
deduced from the planet which has the dignity of 
‘ significator’ dalU, hayldj) at the moment 

when the sun enters Aries, i.e. at the beginning of 
eaoli tropic year. This universal part of astrology 
is subdivided into three sections; (i.) predictions 
drawn from the various kinds of planetary con- 
junctions {qirdndt, iqtirdndt), (ii.) predictions 
eased on the ‘revolutiones annorum mundi,’ (iii.) 
predictions relating to the ‘mutationes aeris’ 
[taghayyur al-hawd’), i.e. to meteorological phen- 
omena, and which are deduced from the lunar 
stations, or from the heliacal rising of Sirius, etc. 

(c) Individual prognostications relating to the 
vicissitudes of individuals, derived from the planet 
or other celestial jdace which may happen to be 
the ‘ significator ’ at the moment of birth, and 
then from the ‘significator’ at each revolution of 
successive tropic jxars. Tlus part of astrology 
Ptolemy calls yeveB\ia.\oytKij, and the Arabs al- 
maxodlid, ‘nativitates.’ 

(d) Masd'il, ‘ interrogationes ’ (^ptvnj'orets), or that 
part of astrology which is concerned inth replies 
to questions, e.g., the circumstances of a distant 
relative, the author of a theft, the hiding-place 
of a runaway slave, etc. The ‘interrogationes’ 
are always connected by the Muhammadan as- 
trologers with the division of the heavens into 
12 ‘ domus.’ The astrologers who follow the pure 
tradition of Ptolemy do not admit the ‘interro- 
gationes.’ 

(e) Ihtiydrdt, ‘ electiones,’ i.e. the choice of the 
propitious moment for doing_ any particular thing. 
The most common method is that of determining 
such a moment by seeking in which of the 12 
celestial ‘domus’ the moon is found at that par- 
ticular moment. This was also very probably the 
method employed by the Greeks ; but along with 
thi.s some Muhammadan astrologers use another 
method, of Indian origin (but also attributed to 
Dorotheus), which consists in deducing the fitting 
moment for action from the place which the moon 
then occupies in one of the 28 lunar stations or 
mansions {mandzil). The ‘electiones’ also are not 


admitted by the astrologers who follow Ptolemy’s 
teaching. 

3 . Place among the sciences. — ^The science of 
the stars, says Ptolemy at the beginning of his 
Tetrabiblos, or Qiiudripartitum, consists of two 
parts : the first studies the appearances of the 
motions of the heavenly bodie.s either with respect 
to each other or witli respect to the earth ; the 
second seeks to deduce, from the plij'sical qualities 
of those appearances, the cliaiiges which talce place 
in the sublunar world. The first part is a science 
which stands by itself, and can be studied inde- 
pendently of the second ; this, on the contrary, 
cannot do without the first. This conception that 
astrology is but the sister of astronomy, a branch, 
that is to say, of the ‘ science of the stars,’ which 
in its turn is a part of ‘mathematics’ {'ulum 
riyddiyyah, 'ulumta'limiyyah, ia'dlim), iscommon 
to all the MusaimSn astrologers and astronomers, 
and is accepted also by some philosophers (al- 
Filrilbl in his de Scientits, and the Ihwan a§-§af5’, 
or ‘ sincere companions ’ of the lOth'cent. in their 
Epistles), by the author of the MnfdtVi al-ulum, 
or ‘ Encyclopiedia of the Sciences’ (lOth cent.), 
and by the great historian philosopher Ibn galdun 
{Proleg. lib. vi. cap. 13 ; M. G. de Slane’s Er. tr., 
Paris, 1862-68, iii. 122 f.). 

Astrology, however, is classified in a different 
way by the majority of tlie philosophers. Musal- 
man writers commonly divide all science into two 
great categories : («) sciences which relate to re- 
ligious law {'uhlm shariyyah), that is to say, in 
addition to theology and canon law, the learning 
which serves as an introduction to them, namely, 
grammar, lexicography, rhetoric, poetry, history, 
etc. ! (b) intellectual or philosophic sciences {'vlum 
'aqliyyah or kikmiyyaA), which the author of 
the Mafdtih al-ulum, thinking of their origin, 
calls 'i</uw of- q/aw, ‘foreign sciences.’* The in- 
tellectual or philosophical sciences in their turn 
are for the most part divided into the three sec- 
tions ' already fixed by the later Greek peripa- 
tetics and by the Nep - Platonic expouncters of 
Aristotle {e.g., Ammonius, Simplicius, and Johan- 
nes Philoponus), namely : (a) metaphysic {al- 
hikmah al-ildhiyyah, OeoKoyhx, xi gerb. ra tpociKi) ; 
(6) natural sciences {al- hikmah at - tabi'iyyah, 

‘ natural philosophy,’ ^wtikt)) ; (c) mathematical 
sciences {al - hikmah ar-riyddiyyah, gaSrjgaTucf)). 
These last corresjiond to the Quadrivium of 
Boethius, namely, arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, 
and music ; on the other hand, the natural sciences 
are subdivided into eight fundamental parts, named 
for the most part after the titles of the corre- 
sponding Aristotelian works, namely : Auscultatio 
physica, Generatio et corruptio, Caelum et mun- 
dum, Meteorce, Mineralia, Vegetalia, Animalia. 
de Anima. Avicenna {Fi aqsdm al - ulum al- 
'aqliyyah, in Tis'rasd’il, Constantinople, 1298 A.H. 
[=A.D. 1881], p. 71 ff.), Muhammad al-AkfanJ as- 
Sahawi {Irshdct al-gasid, ed. A. Sprenger, Calcutta, 
1849; the author died in 749 A.H. [=A.D. 1348]), 
Ijajji IJalifah (in the introduction to his Lexicon 
biblwgraphicum et encyclopcedicum),^ and others 
consider astrology as one of the 7 (or 9) furU', 

‘ secondary branches ’ of the natural sciences, plac- 
ing it, that is to say, beside medicine, physiog- 
nomy, interpretation of dreams, alchemy, the 
science of talismans, etc. This .same cla-ssification 
of the natural sciences is found in al-Gharali 
(t 505 A.H. [=A.D. nil]), who, in his Tahdfut al- 

1 Each of these two ^reat categories afterwards gires place 
to the distinction between theoretical (na^nyyah) and prac- 
tical {*amaliyvah) science — a distinction which has ita origin In 
Aristotle (E. Zeller, Die Philotfuphie der Griechen^. Xubingen, 
1875-81, n. ii. 177). 

2 Other divisions, indicated in the writing of the a?- 

^fa% in the 3/a/dftji cf-'ufrttn, etc., are usdess for our present 
purpose, 

5 Ed. O. Flugel, 8 vole., London, 1835-68. 
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falasifah, Cairo, 1319 (1901), p. 63 f., refers to it as 
common amongst the MusalrnSn peripatetics, and 
approves of it. 

Averrofe, in the Tahafut al-taMfut, Cairo, 
1319 (1901), p. 121, admits, as corresponding to 
Aristotelian teaching, the eight fundamental parts 
of the natural sciences ; but he denies that the 
so-called derived branches are sciences. Medicine, 
he says, is an art [sinaah) and not a science ; it 
has a practical and not a theoretical character ; 
accordingly astrology is included in the same 
category with divination from the flight of birds 
and from the movement of quadrupeds (znjar), 
ivith divination in the form of vaticinations (fcahd- 
nah), -with physiognomy and -with the interpreta- 
tion of dreams, all being arts which have as their 
aim the prediction of tlie future, but which ‘are 
not sciences either theoretically or practically, 
however it may be supposed that one may some- 
times derive some practical advantage from them.’ 

A curious classification is found at the begin- 
ning of tile unedited book dc Interrogationibus 
{Ffl-masd'U) of the astrologer Ya'qub tu-Qasram, 
who lived in the 3rd cent. A.H. (9th A.D.). Ac- 
cording to the catalogue of the Arabic MSS of 
Berlin (W. Aldwardt, verzcichniss dcr arab. Hand- 
schriften, Berlin, 1887-99, v. 275, no. 5877), he main- 
tains three degrees {mardtib) of science : theology, 
medicine, science of the stars ; the last, being based 
not on observation, but on deduction from analogy, 
occupies a place between the other two. 

4. Sources.* — (a) Greek. — These are represented 
by the classic (if we may call it so) astrology of 
the Tetrabiblos or Quadripartitum of Ptolemy; 
by the writings of Dorotbeus Sidonius (1st cent. 
A.D.), which go back to the_ Grceco-Egyptian 
tradition ; by the great eclectic compilation of 
Vettius Valens (2iid cent, a.d,);* bj' the book 
on the ‘ decani,’ the ‘ interrogationes,’ and the 
nativities of Antiochus of Atliens (2nd or 3rd 
cent. A.D.), which appears especially to follow 
the Ilabylonian tradition ; by the KapirSt, or Centi- 
loquium,^ falsely attributed to Ptolemy ; by some 
works ascribed to the mythical Hermes ; * and by 
an author whose name (Eimos ?, Zimos ?) is cited 
by Arabic writers in a form so corrupt as to be un- 
recognizable. Of another Greek writer, Teucer 
or Teucrus of Babylon, the Arabs had knowledge 
through Iranian sources. 

(fi] Indian. — The Musalman ^vriters mention 
seven or eight Indian astrologers, whose names, 
however, it has not as yet been possible to identify 
with the corresponding Sanskrit. The most im- 
portant is K.n.k.h or K.t.k.h, who, according to 
some Arabic -writers, appears to have come to 
Baghdad to the court of the khalif al-Mansur, 
bringing thither astronomical books of India, and, 
according to others, making knoira Indian arith- 
metic. The Arabs attribute to him -viTitings on 
the mtmvdar (that is, on the method of ascertain- 
ing a factitious ascendant of the nativity), on the 
nativities, and on the conjunctions of the planets ; 
it is therefore plain that he had also treated of 
the part of Indian astrology called in Sanskrit kora 
or jdtaka, which arose tlirough Greek influence. 
Tills confirms a conjecture of F. Boll {Sphacra, 
Leipzig, 1903, p. 414 f.), who, from the citations 
contained in the Introductorium of Abu Ma'sliar 

1 For details see the present writer’s Arabic lessons on the 
origins ot astronomy among the Arabs {"lim al-falak, to’ritnbu 
fi ^{.gurUn ol-trastd, Rome, 1911-12), pp. 1S9-216 (Iranian 
sources), 210-220 (Greek sourcesX etc. 

S lluhammad.m astrologers weto also acquainted with the 
AntAolopitz o! Vettius Valens through an Arabic translation of 
a Pahlavi version ; cl. below, under (e). 

* The Arabic tr. la rather a raraphrase, which attempts to 
interpret the theories obscurely Indicated in the Greek text. 

* Some ot the works attributed to Hermes seem to be Slusal- 

tnxln falsifications— <.p., the book de Jlevolutionibus natiritatum, 
■which has reached us in a I&tin translation. 1 


(or Albumnsar), infers that K.n.k.h had before 
him materials of distant Greek origin for his re- 
presentation of the figures arising in the heavens 
together with the ‘decani.’ But in general, 
Musulman astrologers cite simply ‘the Indians’ 
(al-Hind), without particular names of authors. 
We must further add that the influence of Indian 
astrolog}’ made itself felt sometimes through 
Iranian writings and oral teaching, as is apparent 
from some Indian words which have passed into 
Arabic terminology in an Iranian form— c.y., dari- 
Jan (Ind. drckkdna), 

(c) Iranian. — These are in the Pahlavi language 
or Middle Age Persian. The writings of Teucrus 
of Babylon (second half of the 1st cent, a.d.) 
on the figures arising in the heavens together 
with the ‘ decani ’ reached the Arabs through a 
Persian version, where the name of the author, on 
account of the ambiguity of the Pahlavi wTiting, 
was afterwards spelt b^’ the Persians and Arabs 
Tinkalus (also Tankalush or Tankalusha) ; so that 
in the Introductorium of Abu Ma'sliar his teach- 
ings were given as ‘teachings of the Persians’ 
[madhhab al-Furs) and contain also some Persian 
names of constellations (cf. Boll, p. 415 f.). An- 
other source was Buzurjmihr’s commentary on the 
astrological 'Av06\oylai of Vettius Valens ; the 
Pahlavi translation of the Greek title was viiidhak, 
‘selected,’ which became in Arabic al-biadhaj and 
was aftenvards variously and strangely corrupted 
by Arabic -writers.* The MusalmSns also cited as 
a source of astrological teachings the mythical 
Zoroaster (Zaradusht in Arabic -uTitings, Zardusht 
in modern Persian VTitings), whose name indeed 
was already frequently found in Greek astrology 
of the 4th and following centuries. A fourth 
source is the book on ‘nativities’ of fal-jAndar- 
zghar, son of Zadanfarruh j but we lack informa- 
tion about this personage, 'whose name is corrupted 
into Alendezgod in the Latin version of Alcabitius 
(al-Qabisi), and into Andru9agar in the Latin 
version of the book of the Jew Ibn 'Ezra on 
nativities (which always draws on Arabic sources). 
Those astrological writings which are ascribed by 
the Arabs to Janiasp the AVise (the trusted coun- 
sellor of the mythic king Guslitasp) seem to be 
late Muhammadan falsifications. 

AAte do not know exactly when all these works 
hitherto mentioned were first translated^ into 
Arabic, but it is certain that the great majoritv 
of them were known in the second half of the 8tn 
cent. A.D., that is, when Musalman culture began. 
If the indication placed at the end of the unedited 
'Ard miftdh an-nujum of Hermes (MS in Biblioteca 
Ambrosiana in Milan) is true, this book would seem 
to have been translated in the month Dhu ’1-qa'dah, 
125 A.H., namely, in September 743 A.D., while 
the Umayyad khalifs were stUl reigning. The 
first version of the Tetrabiblos is due to Abu 
Yabya al-Batrlq, a translator of the time of al- 
Mansur, the second 'Abbasid khalif (136-158 A.H. 
[A.D. 754-775]) ; Dorotheus and Antiochus are 
already mentioned in the writings of Ma shfi’ 
Allilh (Messahala) in the second half of the 8th 
cent. ; all the other Greek authors mentioned 
above are amply cited by the astrologers of the_9th 
century. As has already been said, the -writings 
of the Indian K.n.k.h seem to have been kno-wn 
at Baghdad in the time of the khalif al-JIanshr ; 
and about the middle of the 9th cent, we have 
already several small astrological works of _al- 
Kindi (Alchindns) formed expressly on Indian 
models. It is almost certain that the Persian 
books were translated by members of the family 

I In the Latin version ol Albohozen Haly fill! Abenrapri, D< 
iudiciis astrorum, Basel, 1571, the name of the book is Yndidech 
(p. 149, col. b), Emirech (p. 176, cob a), Endenadeyg Pmarun 

(p. SlTb), Endemadfgg Periarum(3iSV), And3arehpTosu(i0iby 
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Nawbaht, known by their translations from 
Pahlavl into Arabic (cf. Kitab al-Fihrist, pp. 244, 
274), whose head was astrologer at tlie court 
of al- Mansur ; and in any case the antiquity of 
Iranian influence in astrology is attested by the 
fact that in the works of Ala sha’ Allah, accord- 
ing to the Latin translation of John of Seville, 
technical terms of Iranian origin are freely used : 
e.g., alhyleg [alhaylaj), alcochoden ial-kadlmdah), 
alimbutar (al-jutibuMun). 

Side by side with the written sources there was, 
without doubt, the oral tradition of the peoples 
converted to Islam.’ Among the Syrians Chris- 
tianity had almost suffocated astrology, although 
Bardesanes (154-222) had reconciled Christian 
dogma with an attenuated form of predestination 
^ means of the stars ; all the same we know that at 
Rorran, the ancient Carrhos, special astrological tra- 
ditions flourished along with other pagan sciences. 
It is further probable that Theophilus, son of 
Thomas, a Christian of Edessa who was astrologer 
of the khalif al-Mahdi (A.D. 775-785), and who has 
been cited by several Mnsalmfin astrologers as 
an authority on the subject of ‘ electiones,’ again 
took up with Syrian oral tradition. In the same 
manner it is natural that there were absorbed into 
MusalmSn culture the astrological beliefs and prac- 
tices of the Aramaic centres (tending to paganism) 
of Mesopotamia and Babylonia, of the Egyptians, 
etc. Finally, we mnst not forget the Judaic ele- 
ment which had a notable part m the first ages of 
Musalmon astrology ; in fact, among the principal 
writers on astrological matters in Arabic in the 
2nd and 3rd centuries of the Hijra are the Jews 
Ms sha’ Allah, Sahl ibn Bishr, Rabban a^-fabari, 
and Sanad ibn 'All. 

5. Special character.— The civilized peoples 
over whom the Arabic domination of the 7th, 8th, 
and 9th centuries extended, viz. Greeks, Copts, 
Syrians, Persians, and Indians, had already 
imagined all the possible fundamental combina- 
tions concerning the influence of the stars over 
mundane events ; consequently it was impossible 
for the Alusalmfin astrologer to find out anything 
substantially new. On the other hana, the 
principal justification of astrology consisted pre- 
cisely in presenting itself as the jealous preserver 
of that -smch an age-long experience had taught 
the wise of preceding generations. The office of the 
Musalman astrologers consequently was reduced 
to a choosing of what seemed suitable among tlie 
many principles and methods of their predecessors, 
and at times to a harmonizing of elements of 
very diverse origin, amplifying and completing 
particular points on which it was easy to give free 
rein to fancy. All this, as we have said, was done 
with the widest eclecticism. But, though nothing 
really original is met with in the field of apoteles- 
matics properly so called, there is, all the same, a 
point on which Arabo-Musalman astrology is far 
superior to other astrologies, including the Greek, 
and represents a real progress. This consists of 
a wide and continued application of spherical 
astronomy and of exact mathematical processes 
to the methods of astrological research. Among 
the Greek astrologers the calculations are very 
rough ; arcs of the ecliptic are substituted^ for 
arcs of the equator, right ascensions for oblique 
ascensions ; rough tables, useful for a determined 
terrestrial latitude, are also employed for diflerent 
latitudes ; the latitudes of the planets are neglected 
in the calculation of the radiations (‘projectiones 
iradiorum,’ matdrih ash - shu'a). Among the 
Greeks we seek in vain for a clear exposition of 
the method of determining mathematically the 12 
heavenly ‘domus,’ which, however, form one of 
the hinges of the astrological system. Ptolemy 
1 Cf. Kallino, 'Jim al-falak, pp. 826-532. 


himself, teaching minutely in the Tetrabiblos how 
the ‘directio’ (dip^a-it) is calculated, completely 
neglects the latitude of the planets. Characteristic 
is the fact that Ptolemy, in the Almagest, occupies 
himself with three problems useful only to astro- 
logers (inclination of the shadow of the eclipses 
with respect to the ecliptic and to the horizon, 
position of the stars with respect to the sun 
in consequence of the daily motion of the sphere, 
appearances and occultations of the planets with 
respect to the solar rays), and which even in 
astrology are of very small importance ; and, on 
the other hand, he does not make the slightest 
allusion to other problems of spherical astronomy 
which would be of capital importance for apoteles- 
matics. Musalm.an astronomers, on the contrary, 
teach exact calculations, and often even prepsure 
tables for all the mathematical problems reqmred 
by astrology: determination of the 12 celestial 
houses, ‘directio,’ ‘ revolutiones annorum,’ ‘pro- 
fectio,’ ‘projectio radiorum.’ Thus astrology, 
among the Alusalmans, becomes an art which 
demands a solid scientific preparation, and which 
tends to give an ever greater mathematical com- 
plication and exactness to its methods of research 
among celestial phenomena. E.g., the mamarr 
(‘ passage [of one planet over another],’ almanar, or 
‘ supereminentia,’ of onr astrologers) corresponds 
exactly from an apotelesmatic point of view to the 
KaOuTreprlprjcrit of the Greeks; but whilst for the 
Greeks this takes place when a planet is situated to 
the west of another, viz. has a lesser longitude, for 
the Arabs the mamarr takes place when a planet 
in its oivn epicycle is distant from the apogee of 
the epicycle less than another planet is distant from 
the apogee of its oivn epicycle. Consequently, its 
calculation in Musalman astrology is not a light 
matter, and requires the employment of complete 
planetary tables. We can understand, therefore, 
why the theory of the mamarr of the planets is not 
only expounded in several treatises of spherical 
astronomy, but has also given rise to special 
monogr^hs. The importance of all this is plain : 
in the Hellenistic world astrology flourishes while 
astronomy decays ; in the Musalman world of the 
Middle Ages astrology becomes a potent ally of 
mathematical and observational astronomy. 

6. Polemic concerning astrology. — From Islam 
astrology at first had a much less unfavourable 
reception than from Cliristianity. The latter had 
to combat in the teachings of astrolo^ an entire 
world of pagan ideas and cults ; it had to contend 
against the concept of necessity, which excluded 
Christian free will. In the 7th and 8th centuries 
A.D., however, the pagan elements of astrology 
were completely modified ; they were so entirdy 
hidden under a verbal formalism as to be no 
longer recognizable; and, on the other hand, 
orthodox Islam, with its doctrine of predestination, 
which excluded the freedom of human actions, 
was, at bottom, not very far removed from the 
elfutpfilyri of the Stoics and of many astrologers 
of antiquity. MHien we consider that the first 
Alusalman theologians took no heed whatever of 
the sciences whidi did not appear to have any 
relation to the religious content of Islam, we 
easily understand how astrology had been able to 
advance unimpeded through its first stages almost 
up to the end of the 2nd cent, of the Hijra. It 
is not, therefore, astonishing that AbQ Ma'shar, 
writing his Introductorium in 848 A.D., among the 
ten categories of persons hostUe to astrological 
teaching, makes no mention whatever of opponents 
influenced by strictly religious reasons,’ and he 
makes his defence of astrology to consist {Introd. 
I. 5, fol. b 2 v.-b 3 V.) only in an amplification of 
the arguments with which Ptolemy {Tetrab. 1. 3) 

1 JiUrodutton’um, l. 4 (Augsburg, 1489, foL a 7 v.-b 2 t.). 
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had already niniiitained tlie material and moral 
advantages of foiuseeing the future, even if this 
should appear to be adverse to us. The ‘philo- 
sopher of the Arabs,’ al- Kindi, who died a little 
after 870 a.D., regards astrology as an integral 
part of philosophy (hikmah, falsa/ah ) ; he seeks 
its basis not only in the four mathematical, but 
also in the physical and metaphysical doctrines ; * 
and he opposes it to many popular prejudices. 
Al-Kindl was perhaps the only one who endeavoured 
to reduce to a completely rational and systematic 
form the principles and the methods of astrology. 

But matters soon underwent a change. Towards 
the end of the 2nd cent, of the Hijra the know- 
ledge of Aristotle’s teaching grow more definite and 
profound, and in this there was no place for 
astrology ; hence the philosophers commenced to 
make war against it. On the other hand, the theo- 
logians were not slow to see in the influence 
attributed to the stars over human actions a 
menace to the severely monotheistic conception of 
Isl&m, more especially when later on there filtered 
into Musalman theology an opposition to the idea 
of necessary causality, and the atomistic doctrine 
of continued creative acts became more prevalent. 
Moreover, the daring predictions concerning the 
duration of Islam “ became an evident danger 
to dogma. Thus the polemic against astrology 
became very acute.” 

The most ancient confutation which we possess 
is that of Abu ’1-Qasim 'Isa ibn 'All,^ drawn up 
in the first half of the 10th cent.,” and preserved 
in a work of the ^an halite theologian, Ibn Qayyim 
al-Jauziyyah, Miftak ddr as-sft'aaa/i.” 

After an exordium in which be admits that the stars may 
have some intiucnce on such natural phenomena os climate and 
temperament, but denounces the practice of foretelling the 
future by their means, he divides his dissertation into three 
distinct parts. The first has reference to the discordance among 
astrologers os to their fundamental principles concerning the 
nature ot the Influence of the stars, and an exposition follows of 
several fundamental principles for astrological calculations on 

which the various writers " ' ■ . • i . . 

mining the planetary ‘ term . : . ■ ■ ■ ' . ' . 

the ‘pars fortune,’ the m. : ‘ : . • 

second part consists of the examination of many principles 
which are nfllrmed by the astrologers, but wliioh are repugnant 
to good sense (imistabsha'). In the third part 'Isa ibn 'All cites 
some of the arguments adopted by the astrologers in favour of 
their science, and refutes them. 

Contemporary with 'Isa ibn 'All is the famous 
philosopher al-Farabi {q.v. ; t A.D. 950), who, as a 
profound student of Aristotle, could not bub be 
opposed to astrology. We have a work of his 
against astrology,’ which, however, is not so 
vigorous a confutation as we should have ex- 
pected from such a philosopher and contains some 
childish reasonings. This is explained by the fact 

1 Of. the quotations in M. Stelnschneider, ZDMO xviii. [1804] 
134 ; and chs. x. and xi. of the anonymous Latin pamphlet De 
erroribu3 phitoiophorum {■written in the second half ot the 13th 
cent.), ed. P. Mnndonnet, Siger de Brabant^, Louvain, 1908-11, 
pt ii. pp. 18-21. 

3 E.(j., Tlieophilus, son of Thomas, the astrologer of the third 
'AbbSsid khalif (see above, § 4), maintained that the reign of 
Isliira would last only 960 years (Ibn Haldiin, ProUg., lib. iii. 
oh. liv., tr. de Slane, ii. 222 f.). The philosopher nl-KIndi 
calculated that the duration of tlie kingdom of the Arabs would 
be 093 yeors (see O. Loth, ‘AI-Kindi als Astroiog,' in ilorgen- 
Uindischt Forschungen, Festschrift an H. L, Fleischer, Leipzig, 
1876, pp. 263-309). 

* Men like al-Jalil? (t 255 A.n., 869 A.D.) and the famous 
theolo^ans nl-Jubba'i (f 303 A.n., 016-916 A.D.) and al-Ash'ari 
(t 324 A.U., 930 A.D.) were declared enemies of astrology, 

* According to Ibn nl-QiftT, ed. Lippert, p. 244 1., ho died 
on Friday, 28 Kobi' ii., 395 a.iu, i.e. 28th March, 1001 A.D, ; oL 
also Fihrist, p. 129. 

s It is, in fact, cited in the preface of the Libelhes isagogieus 
ad inagisterimn judiciorum astronim, which nl-Qabifi had 
written for .S.aif ndulaiilali, prince ot Alepim, who reigned from 
333 to 350 A.n. (a.d. 044-967], 

« Cairo, i:i23-26 A.n. [A.p. 1005-07), ii. 166-100. 

7 AI-Faralii, Pbilosophische Abhandtungen, tr. F. Dieterici, 
Leyden, 1892, pp. 170-186 (pp. 104-114 of the text published in 
1800). Dieterici ot some points has not understood the meaning 
of some technical terms of astrology, so that his version is not 
always perfect. 


that the work is merely a series of notes, imblished 
by a disciple just as lie found them. 

The philosophers contemporary with al-FarSbl 
did not all share his hostility to astrology ; in fact 
the schools which had been less subject to Aris- 
totelian influence favoured it, als was already the 
case with al-Kindi. 


With reference to this a special place is held by the Ihwan 
as-Safa*, ‘Sincere Companions,' who flourislied in Bl-nn?rah 
towards a.d. 960-960, and whose writings set forth the pliiio- 
iophic doctrines of the heretical Ba(inites, a branch ot whom 
were the Carmatlons (al-Qaramitah), who towards the end ot 
the 3rd cent. a.u. (0th cent, a.d.) caused political disorders in 
the 'Iraq, and who founded an independent kingdom in N.K. 
Arabia which lasted until after a.h. 474 (a.d. 1031-82). The 
Carniajians had reaped great advantage from astrological pre- 
dictions based on the theory of the great planetary conjunc- 
tions.! One can therefore understand thot the Ibwan n^-Safi’ 
not only admitted, with Aristotle and other Arabic philo- 
sophers, that the changes (generation and corruption) of the 
sublunar world were consequent upon celestial movements, 
but also that the planets foretell the future and have a dlrm 
influence upon the will and the moral character. The great 
encyclopa:dio work of the I^win is imbued with tlioae ostrological 
ideas, among which the theory of planetary conjunctions 
occupies the principal place. 

Favourable to astrology also are those other philosophers who 
lead up to Abd Sulaimon Muhammad Ibn ‘Tahir ibn Bahrani 
as-Sijistani al-Mantiqi, who, in the second half of the 10th 
cent., gathered about him at Baghdad o number of learned men 
for the purpose of discussing various subjects. Motes and 
summaries of many of these discussions were collected in the 
Kitdb atinuqnbasdt of Abu Bnyy.'in nt-Tawh'di, a philosopher, 
mystic, and jurist(t after 400 A.u. (a.d. 1009-1010]), about whose 
orthodox]' there is some suspicion. A record of a meeting in 
reference to astrology is preserved almost entire In the work 
already cited of Ibn Qayyim nl-Jauziyynh.s Some of those 
present had attacked astrology, declaring it to be useless, since, 
after so much study and effort on the part of its supporters, it 
does not succeed in modifying those events which overwhelm 
both the wise astrologer ana the Ignorant man. There then 
rose up several questioners to refute these accusations, and they 
set themselves specially to explain how predictions can fail in 
spite of the truth of astrology, and that, m any case, the efforts 
of astrologers to discover the truth are always noble. Their 
defence ot practical astrology Is somewhat weak, and is prob- 
ably the last that has been made in the field of philosophy. 

Avicenna (q.v . ; t 428 a.h. [a.d. 1037]) contend* 
against astrology, not only in his great encyclo- 
pjedia, ash-Skifd', 'The Kecove^ of the Health 
[of the Soul],’ and in the an-Najuh, but also in a 
special work of which a full r6sum6 was made by 
Mehren.” He deraon.strates that astrology has no 
foundation, and proceeds to show that, even admit- 
ting its theoretical truth, it would be impossible 
for men to acquire n knowledge of it. 

Averroes (q.v.), or Ibn Bushd (t 695 A.H. [A.D. 
1198]), is aiso a decided adversary of astrology, as 
appears from the severe judgment referred to 
above (§ 3) and from some passages of his comments 
on Aristotle. But it would be useless to continue 
the review of the philosophers, who after the 10th 
cent. A.D. are all in agreement on this question. 
It is more interesting to consider the position 
taken up by the theologians, who — from the 
motives indicated at the beginning of this section 
— engaged, towards the end of the 9th cent. A.D., 
in a relentless war against astrological theories.* 

We have already seen the attitude of al-Jubb5’I. 
We may add here that Ibn Hazm (t 456 A.H. [A.D. 
1064]), who fiercely opposed the scholastic^ or 
speculative theology of al-Ash'ari in Spain, gives 
his ideas on astrology in Al-Fisal ft 'l-milcU wa 
’l-ahwci’ wa ’n-nihal.^ He divides those who be- 
lieve that the future can be foretold by means of 
the stars into two classes : (1) misbelievers and 

E olytheists, and (2) persons who are in error. The 
rst are those who maintain that the stars and the 
1 Cl. M. J. de Goeje, s\tr Its Carmathes dxi BahraXn 

et Us Fatimxdes^, Leyden, 18SG, pp. 115-129. 

3 ii. 185-103, . , , 

*A. F. Mehren, ‘Vues d’AWcenne sur I’afftrolope/ 

HI. [Louvain, 1834] 383-403, reprinted In 'Homenaje & D. Fran- 
cisco Codera,* Estxtdios de trudici&n orUiiialt Saragossa, 1004, 
pp. 235-250. 

4 See also a brief account by I. Goidziher, * Stellung^ dcr alten 
islamischen Orthodoxie zu den antiken Wisaenschaften 


(ABAW, 1916), pp. 20-25. 

C Cairo, 1317-21 A.ii. (A.D. 1800-1003), v. 37-40. 
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heavenly spheres are intelligent beings, agents, of 
eternal duration, and disposing of earthly things 
either with or without God. The second are those 
wlio hold that the stars and the celestial spheres, 
whilst without intelligence, have been created and 
established by God as indicators of things which 
aio to take place. 

The preserver of Ash'arite dogmatic theology, 
al-Ghazali (t 505 A.H. [A.D. 1111]), opposes astro- 
logy in his IhyS 'vlum ad-din, ‘ The Revival of 
Religious Sciences.’* And the same attitude we 
find in the books of the famous ^anbalite, Ibn 
Taimiyyah (t 728 A.H. [A.D. 1328]).- 

But the most vigorous and complete confutation 
of astrology is contained in the Miftah ddr as- 
sdadah of Ibn Qayyim al-Jauziyyah (t 751 A.H. 
[A.D. 1350]),* one of the most noted theologians of 
the ^anbalite school. Only the famous work of 
Pico della Mirandola, Adversus astrologinm, can 
be compared to the 110 closely printed quarto 
pages of the confutation written by this Muham- 
madan theologian, whose impassioned polemics 

ress upon the adversary wth an infinity of subtle 

istinctions which prove the force of his dialectic. 

In the theological world ]ierlia]is the sole de- 
fender of a-strology is Fa^r ad-din ar-RazI (t 606 
A.H. [A.D. 1210]), cited above, famous especially 
for his great commentary on the Qur’an, he 
composed also many theological, philosophical, 
and astrological works, and studied medicine and 
mathematics. Without doubt his confidence in 
astrology is due to his cultivation of the sciences, 
and this confidence already appear* in his com- 
mentary on the Qur’an. 

No theologian seems to have followed Fahr ad- 
din ar-Razi in his bold interpretations of Qur’anic 
passages and of religious traditions. Besides, 
after the writings of Ibn Qayyim al-Jauziyyah and 
his predecessors, polemics aoout astrology could 
no longer reckon on any novelty of argument. 
The considerations developed by the great philo- 
sopher of history, Ibn Haldun (t 808 A.H. [A.D. 
1406]), in his historical “Prolegomena,* are alone 
deserving of notice. 

7 . Astrology in'comraon life. — The four orthodox 
schools of jurisprudence and the Shiite school were 
already in existence when the war of the philo- 
sophers and theologi.ms against astrology became 
fierce ; accordingly, the anathema launched against 
it in the name of religion did not occupy much 
space in Muhammadan law, notwithstamiing the 
fact that this had its chief foundation in religious 
doctrine. Among some jurists of a rather later 
age, however, we meet with open hostility to 
astrology. In Muhammadan law the buying and 
selling of useless things is forbidden ; therefore 
some jurists* teach that one may not sell or buy 
books of astrology. Another legal prescript does 
not admit the testimony of misbmievers ; tlierefore 
some jurists, regarding the astrologer as a mis- 
believer, deny him the right of acting as a witness.* 
But, before theological anathema smote it, astro- 
logy was deeply rooted among all lay classes of 
society. The courts of the 'Abbasiu khalifs at 
Baghdad and of the numerous small dynasties 
which arose in the Muhammadan world after the 
3rd cent, of the Hijra received astrologers with 
great favour and consulted them on afiairs of State 
as well as on trifling matters of daily life. At the 

1 Cairo, 1S02-C3 A.u. (a.d. 1885-80), i. 27 f. All this passage is 
copied without indication of its source in ad-Dainiri, Bayat al- 
fyayawHn, Cairo, 1311 a.h. (a.d. 1893), i. 121., 8.v. ‘ Asad.’ 

3 lla}mu'at al-fat&wi, Cairo, 1326-29 A.n. (A.D. 1908-11), 1. 
S^3— 336 

5 Ed. 'Cairo. 1823-25 A.n. (a.d, 1905-07), !i. 132-240. 

< Bk. vi, ch. 26 (tr. M. O. de Slane, iil. 240-249). 

® al-Bajuri, ^ithiyah *aZd Ibn Qdwm ol-OAazft. 

Bul^, 1292 A.H., i. 445. 

® Cf. the t»uotations in Salj^nun ibn TJthman al-WinshariBi, 
Mxifid al-mubtd) fi Sharif at-ftraj, Cairo, 1314 a.h., p. 6. 


foundation of Baghdad in A.D. 762, and at that oi 
al-Mahdiyyah (in Tunis) in 916, the astrologers, 
summoned for the purpose, indicate the propitious 
moment for beginning the work. Many writings 
on apotelesnuitics are dedicated to khalifs, sultans, 
and princes. In Turkey, even al the beginning of 
the 19th cent., one of the chief posts at court was 
that of munajjim-bdshi, or chief astrologer ; and 
the case was similar in Persia, in India, and in 
Muhammadan central Asia.* In the Thousand 
and One Nights not only is the astrologer with his 
astrolabe mentioned several times (e.g.. Nights 28 
and 50 of the Egyptian edd.), but there is also a 
complete dissertation on the elements of astrology 
(Nights 254-257, in the story of the slave ml 
Tawaddud). Further, the considerable number 
of old Arabic astrolabes still existing in the East 
and in South Europe would alone suffice to prove 
the great diffusion of astrology throughout the 
Muhammadan world ; and it found strong support 
among the students of astronomy. Cases of perse- 
cution of astrologers by the State are extremely 
rare. Al-9akini, Fatiniid khalif of Egypt, who in 
404 A.H. (A.D. 1013-1014) prohibited the study of 
astrology and banished from Cairo those who 
cultivated it, was an astrologer himself, and that 
decree of his is one of many acts of madness com- 
mitted in the last years of his life. 

In the Muhammadan countries into which Euro- 
pean civilization has penetrated (which with the 
Copernican system has destroyed the bases of 
apotelesmatics) astrology has lost its importance 
and remains the monopoly of the popular classes, 
among whom it has degenerated into a form of 
prediction without any serious mathematical and 
astronomical basis. On the other hand, in coun- 
tries where there is little or no European influence 
{e.g., in many parts of Morocco) apotelesmatics 
still flourish, but accompanied by only rudimentsuy 
astronomical knowledge. To-day in S. Arabia the 
function of the astrologer is exercised especially 
by the qddi,* i.e. by those whose duty it is to see 
that canon law is observed ! 

8 . Influence on European astrology. — The 
astrology of the Latin Middle Ages from the 
beginning of the 12th to the end of the 15th cent, 
is really Arabic astrology. Its sole sources are 
Arabic (Albohali, Albohazen, Albumasar, Alca- 
bitius, Alchindus, AiiTiansor, Alphadol, Aomar, 
Gergis, Hali, Haly lleben Rodan, hfessahala, 
Zahel, and some pseudepigraphical works), or at 
least translations from Arabic {e.g., the Tetra- 
biblos or Qwidripartitum of Ptolemy, and the 
KaprSs or Centiloquium) ; the teolmical termino- 
logy is literal translation or mere corruption of 
Arabic words. In the 16th cent, the Imnianiste 
rescued from oblivion the poem of Manilius and 
the crude compilation of Firmicns Matemus ; but 
this was a mere literary exercise of no import- 
ance for the astrology of the 17th century. 

In the Byzantine world also Muhammadan 
astrology leaves deep traces in many versions from 
the Arabic and from the Persian ; * so that side by 
side with the works derived from the classic Greek 
authors appear those of ’Avo^Htc-oji (Aba Ma'shar), 
’h-xp.tr (Ahmad ibn Yusmf ihn ad-Dayah), Mfo-o-dXo 
(Ma slia’ Allah), (Sahl ibn Bishr), and olhei 
Arabic writers. Thus there frequently occur in 
Byzantine astrological writings Arabic and Persian 
names of planets or technical terms which no 
longer correspond to those of classical Greek. 

1 Of. e.g., F. Bernier, EeinemenU partiailiert dee State dti 
ifogol, Paris, 1671, p. Sa See also J. T. Beinaud, Bonumens 
arabet, pmant, et turee, Paris, 1828, li. 867 f. For Persia see 
Voyagei du etttvalier Chardin en Perse, ei aulrrt lima de 
VOrieixt, new ed., Amsterdam, 1735, i. 242, 111. 163-165, 174-1^3. 

* R. Manzoni, El Vlmm, Home, 18M, p. 209 ; H. von 
MalUan, Reiee naeh Sddarabien, Brunswick, 1873, p. 164. 

3 Tlie Arabs and the Persians are called indifferently Bipaai. 
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Finally, the Jewish astrological literature of 
Europe, in wliich a conspicuous [Jace is occupied 
by the works of Abrahum ibn 'Ezra (f 1167), is 
based exclusively on Arabic sources. 


liiTERATOR*. — There is no work BettinR forth the content »nd 
history of Muhammndan astrology. For biographical and biUio- 
graphical notices of individual astrologers reference may be made 
to H. Suter, Die Malhanatiker und Aetronomen der Araber 
und ihre Werke, Leipzig, IDOO (completed in ‘ Nachtrtee und 
Berichtigungen zu “ Die Math, und Astron.,” ' in Ahhanaiungen 
ZUT Gesch. der malhematischen WissenschaJUn, xlv. {1902) 
167-185). The mathematical side of Muhammadan astrology 
and the explanation of several technical terms are set forth in 
the present writer’s annotations on al-Battani, Opus astronomi- 
cum, 3 vols., Milan, 1899-1907. Beyond two or three small 
pseudepigraphical writings of no In'portance, printed or litho- 
graphed in Cairo, and the dissertation of al-Kindi published by 
0. Loth (see above, p. 62>, n. 2), there are no edd. of complete 
astrological works in the original text ; there are, on the other 
hand, edd. of Middle Age Latin versions (15th-16th cent.), 
several of which have been cited in the course of the article. 


II. Astrosouy . — I. Name. — The names 'ilm 
{or at) an-nujutn, ‘ science (or art) of the stars,’ 
'ilm (or fin^at) at-tanjim denote both astronomy 
and astrology. For the former science AverroSs * 
adopts the expression ^nSat an-nujum at-ta- 
'Slimiyyah, ' mathematical art of the stars,’ which 
is found also in the original Arabic of the de 
Scientiis oi al-Far5bi, where Gerard of Cremona 
translated it by ‘ astronomia doctrinalis,’ misled by 
the double signification of the adjective ta'dlimi. 
The astronomy of observation is designated by 
Averroes’ find'at an-tiujum at-tajribiyyak, ‘ex- 
perimental art of the stars.’ Special names of 
astronomy are 'ilm al-kaiah, ‘science of the 
form [of the universe],’ and 'ilm al-ajlak, ‘ science of 
the celestial spheres.’* The branch of astronomy 
which deals with the construction and use of 
instruments for determining the time, especially 
for the purpose of regulating the times of the 
religious services in tiie mosques, is named 'ilm 
al-miq&t, 'the science of the time appointed [for 
the canon prayers),’ and he who cultivates it is 
called mvwaq^t. 

2. Scope. — The Greek and Muhammadan con- 
ception of astronomy does not exactly correspond 
to the modern conception. 

Al-FarSbi says In his treatise de Seientiie* that astronomy 
has for Its object Che study of the celestial bodies and of the 
earth from these three points of view : (a) number, figure, 
order, and res . ■ ' .■ f *'■ '•. 'leres and of the celestial 

b^lea; their from the earth ; immo- 
bility of the ei.r :■ ■ and their consequences 

with regard to the stars themselves (conjunctions and opposi- 
tions, eclipses, etc.) ; (e) magnitude of the inhabited part of the 
earth and Its division into zones or climates ; determination of 
geographical co-ordinates ; eOects of the rotation of the celestial 
sphere in regard to parts having different latitudes (varying 
length of the day, right and oblique ascensions of the ^ints of 
the ecliptic, etc.). This scheme of the content of astronomy is 
found also in later writers,® with the sole difference that the study 
of the magnitudes and distances of the celestial bodies and spheres 
comes tobs considered under a category (d) separate from (a). 

According to Avicenna, the astronomer studies • the parte of 
the universe as far as regards their figure, their respective 
positions, their magnitudes, and their distances from each 
other ; he further studies the motions of the spheres and of the 
celestial bodies, the estimate (taqdir) of the globes, of the axes 
({, gu(0b) and of the circles (ideal) on which those motions take 
plo^ All this is contained in the Almagest.'* 

Th« limits of astronomy are well defined by Ibn 
^aldfln (t A.D, 1408) : 

Astronomy consists of the study of the celestial bodies and 

* Ibn Bushd, ttetaphysie, Cairo, n.d. (1902], p. 63, 1. 3 from 
end (ed. and tr. by 0. Qulrds Rodriguez, Madrid, 1919, bk. iv. 
I ISL 

* P. 83 (Quirds, bk. Iv. | 77). » See also above, I. i. 

* This has reached ns only in the Latin version of Gerard of 
Cremona (t 1187), Paris, 1588. The part relating to the mathe- 
matical sciences has been translated into Gernmii by E. Wiede- 
mann, 'Beitr. rur Gesch. der Naturivissenschoften,' xl. tSiU- 
unnsberiehte der phgtik.-medizin, Sozietdt in Erlangen, 
xxxlx. (1907) 74-101. 

® E.g., Muhammad al.Aktini as-Sahiwi, Irshdd al^qdfid, Cal- 
cutta, 1849, p. 84 f. 

e Einilah /i-aqsdm al-'ulum al-'aqliypah. In the Tit' rasa'il, 
Constantinople, I29S A.n. (1881). The same definition is found 
In the Chahar ilaqdtah, written in Persian about 1160 by 
NizimM-‘Aru(Ji.i-Saraarqaiidi (tr. E. G. Browne, Hertford, 
1899 (extract from JRAS], p. 89). 


motions as they appear to us ; * it is a most noble science, but 
It does not give, as is often supposed, the form of the heavens 
and the disposition ol the spheres and of the stars as they art 
in reality. It only indicates that from those motions thcrs 
re.sult for the spheres these forms and these dispositions. Now 
as is known, it is not strange that from one and the same 
thing there should result necessarily two different things' 
therefore, when we say that those motions give ns a result 
(those celestial confiCTrations], we seek to argue the mode ol 
existence of the result by means of the necessary cause • a pro- 
ceeding which does not at all guarantee the truth. Neverthe- 
less, astronomy is an important science, indeed one of the 
fundamental parts ol the mathematical sciences.’! 

The diversity of criteria and of purposes by and 
for which the physicist (‘ naturalis ’) studies celestial 
phenomena, in contrast to the astronomer (‘astro- 
logus’), is shown also in a passage of Averroes.* 
This conception of the philosophers is shared by 
the Muhammadan astronomers, for whom astron- 
omy embraces spherical astronomy (with the 
theory of instruments), mathematical chronology, 
spherical trigonometry, and geography as based on 
mathematics (like that of Ptolemy) j and it excludes 
all that for us would enter into the field of stellar 
physics and celestial mechanics. This is evident 
from the summary * of the best systematic treatise 
on Muhammadan astronomy, viz. the unedited 
al-Qanun al-mas'udi, composed in Arabic by al- 
Birfinl (t a.d. 1048): 

(a) General notions and fundamental hypotheses for the geo- 
metrical representation of celestial phenomena ; (6) mathema- 
tical chronology, conversion ol one era Into another, festivals ol 
various peoples ; (e) spherical trigonometry ; (d) circles ol the 
celestial sphere and systems of co-ordinates ; phenomena of the 
diurnal motion of the sphere with reference to the earth (ampli- 
tudes, solar altitudes, right and oblique ascensions of ths 
points of the ecliptic, etc.) ; («) form, dimensions, etc., of the 
earth ; problems retatingto terrestrial longitudes and latitudes ; 
the direction of Mecca with regard to other places on the earth ; 
geography on a mstbematical-astronomica) basis ; (/) theoiy of 
the sun ; (g) theory of the moon ; solar and lunar parallaxes ; 
(A) syzygies, eclipses, appearance of the new moon ; (i) fixed 
stars and lunar stations ; (J) theories of the five planets ; geo- 
centric distances and magnitudes of the celestial bodies and 
spheres ; ft) problems of spherical astronomy ss subsen-lng 
astrology (calculation ol the twelve celestial ’ domus,’ of tbs 
• opplicationes,’ of the ' projectiones radiorum,’ of the ‘direc- 
tiones’ and ‘profectiones,’ of the ' revolutiones annorum,’ ol 
the mamarr, of the planetary conjunctions, of the millenary 
periods). 

Muhammadan astronomical writings, almost 
always in Arabic, can be classified under four 
groups : 

(a) General elementary introductions which represent a per- 
fects form of what the leagoge of Oeminus and the HypS' 
Oieset of Ptolemy were for the Greeks ; belonging to this cate- 
gory — to cite only writings translated into European lanmages 
and edited — are : ths de Imaginatione Spheerce of Thehit (or 
inj&bit) ibn Qnrrsh (f a.d. 991), the oompendium of Alfroganus 
or al-riirgb&m (f after 861), and the compendium of al-Jegnmini 
(t 1844-45) ;4 (bj systematic treatises corresponding in typs to 
ths Almagest, but more perfect — t.g., ths unedited work of 
al-Biruni cited above ; the Latin translation of the Almagest of 
Oeber (or •T&blr) ibn Afiajn printed at Numberg, 1534, would 
belong to this category if It had not omitted all the mathe- 
matii^ and astronomical tables ; (e) treatisee of spherical 
astronomy for the use of calculators and observers ; these ars 
called zii (plur. tij&t, azydj, ziyajah) ; they presuppose a know- 
ledge of the general principles of cosmography and consist 
essentially of ubies for calculation. Illustrations of the uss of 
the tablee, and indications as to the manner ol eolving problems 
of spherical astronomy (for the most part without demonstra- 
tion) ; the only treatise of this kind published and translated is 
that of al-BatUni ;® of the Persian treatise of Ulugh Beg oidy 
the prolegomena (explaining the use of the tobies) and the 
eteilar catalogue have been edited and translated; (d) writings 
on special subjects — ftp., stellar catalogues, treatises on 
Instrumenta, etc. 


I Prolegomena, bk. vi. ch. xvL (tr. de Slane, ill, 245 f.)l_ 

* Comm, de Cain, bk. it ch. 67 (Aristotelis Opera omnia earn 
Averroie Cordubentit eommentariie, Venice, 1562, voL r. fol. 
lS6r.-v.). 

» According to the Indexes of the chapters given In the cata- 
logues of the Araliio USS in Oxford and Berlin, 

4 Sulldfd Eaundiidyd, the course of astronomy of Barhebrans, 
ed. and tr. F. Nau (L< Livre de C ascension de F esprit tur la 
forms du eiel et dt la Urre, 2 pts., Paris, 1S99-IOOOJ, although 
written (in 1279) in Syriac by a Christian bishop, belongi to this 
category. , , . 

a To which Is to be added the Ijitln translation, maifc In the 
12th cent, by Athelhard of Bath, of Maslamah al-MaJriti’e recen- 
sion of the tables of al-Ifuwirizrai, ed. erttb an excellent 
German commentary by H. Suter, 1914. 
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_ 3. Relation to Islam. — Muhammadan religious 
ritual bases some of its prescriptions on elements 
of nn astronomical oharaoter. The hours within 
which each of the five daily ritual prayers is 
valid depend on the latitude of the place and on 
the epocn of the solar year ; further, tne legal time 
for the night prayer is between the end of tlie 
evening ana the beginning of the morning twilight. 
The ritual prayer is not valid unless the face is 
turned in the direction of Mecca ; hence the neces- 
sity of solving the astronomical-geographical prob- 
lem of the azimuth of Mecca. The beginning and 
the end of the month assigned to the fast are deter- 
mined not by the civil calendar, but by the actual 
appearance of the new moon; and the beginning 
of the daily fast is given by the morning twilight. 
Finally, special ritual prayers are prescribed at 
eclipses of the sun and moon, for which it is well 
to be prepared in time. All this presupposes a 
certain degree of astronomical knowledge ; and, 
although the majority of theologians and jurists 
are not content with pure calculation for the appear- 
ance of the new moon, bnt require the actual sight 
of the phenomenon, it is evident that the religious 
precept must be a real stimulus to scientific study. 
This explains also why the Muhammadans have 
undertaken so much research into the complex 
phenomena of the twilight and of the conditions 
of visibility of the now moon — phenomena which 
were almost entirely neglected by the Greek 
astronomers. On the other hand, many passages 
of the Qui'fin set forth the benefits which God has 
vouchsafed to men by means of celestial bodies and 
motions; at least they invite reflexion on the 

f oodness and providence of God. Astronomy thus 
eoomcs an ally of religion. 

4. Sources.l — (a) Arabian . — A flwt element of »n exclu- 
iively practical character Is due to the Arabs before Isl&m. 
Like all other peoples who dwell In hot countries and are 
compelled to prefer night to day for travelling, the Bedawin 
made use of the stars for Riding their wanderings and for 
calculating (approximately) the hours of the night ; they were 
thus familiar with the principal appearances of Venus and of 
Mercury, the places of the rising and setting of the more 
brilliant stars, and above all the annual course of the nKron 
determined by noting its position in relation to 28 successive 
groups of stars called for this reason mandsfl al-qamar, ' lunar 
stations.’ f^^rther, among the sedentary ngrioultural tribes, 
the seasons and many meteorological provisions (especially 
those for rain) were strictiy connected with the annual rising 
of certain fixed stars* or else with the cosmic setting of ^e 
lunar stations. Hence, even In the I6th and 17th centuries, 
Arabic writers on astronomy still occupied themselves with the 1 
lunar mansions * and their anieS', or cosmic settings. 

(b) Indian, — The Muhammadans owe the first scientific 
elements of astronomy to India. In 164 a.b. (a.d. 771), < there 
came to Baghdad an Indian embassy one learned tnember of 
which introduced to the Arabs the Brdhmatphxdasiddhdnta, 
composed in Sanskrit in A.D. 628 by Brahmagupta. From this 
work (which the Arabs called ai-Sind-hv\d) Ibriihini ibn 
\IabTb al-Fariiri drew the elements and the methods of calcula- 
tion lor his astronomical tables (zij) adapted to the Muham- 
madan lunar year. Almost contemporaneously Ya'qub ibn 
ariq composed his Tarkib al-ajldk, ‘The Ooraposition of the 
elestial Splieres,' which was based on the elemetita and 
mettiods of the Brdhmasphu{asiddhdnta and on other data 
furnished by another Indian scientist (K.n.k.h), who came to 
Baghdad with a second embassy in 101 A.B. (a.o. 777-77^ It 
seems that almost at the same time there was translated into 
Arabic under the name al-Arkand the Khanddkliddyaka, 
written about a. n. 665 by the same Brahmagupta, but contain- 
ing elements different from those of his other wort_ Abu 
l-hosan al-Ahwaz5, a contemporary of al-Fazari and of Y a'qub ibn 
Tariq, prol)abIy drawing on oral teachings of learned Indians, 
Introduced to the Arabs the planetary motions according to^al- 
Arjabhad(a corruption of Aryablmja, the name of on Indian 
astronomer who wrote in a.d. 60n). These Indian works had 
many imitators in the Muhammadan world up to the end of the 
first half of the Bth cent, of th e Hijra (11th cent, a.d.); some 

1 For details see Nallino, ‘Ibn al-/alak, pp. 104-140^ 813-323 
(for Arabic sources), 149-180 (Indian), 180-188 (Persian), and 
216-229 (Greek). 

* Alois Musil and Antonin Jaussen have found this usage stiu 
in vogue among the Bedawin of Moab. Eduard Glaser indi- 
cates it for the Yemen. 

t These correspond only approximately to the naksatras of the 
Indians. ... 

4 Bo al-Birunl. On the other hand, Ibn al-Qifti (a source of 
teas authority) has 156 =778. 
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astronomers (s.p., Habash, an-Nnirixi, Ibn as-Samlj) wrote con- 
temporaneously books based on Indian methods and elements 
and books witii Gneco-Arabic elements ; others (e.p., Muhammad 
i ibn Istiaq as-Sarahsi, Abu ‘l-Wafk’, al-Biruni, nl-(Jazini) adapted 
elements calculated by the Muhammadan astronomers to great 
artificial cycles of j ears constructed in imitation of those of the 
Indians. For one of the characteristics of tiie astronomical 
books of India is their representation of the mean motions of 
sun, moon, and planets by the number of their revolutions in 
cycles of millions of years, starting from the supposition tliat at 
the beginning of creation sun, moon, and planets were all in 
conjunction in a given degree of longitude (c.p., at the first 
point of Aries), taken os the initial point of the ceiestial sphere, 
and that at intervals of millions of j'ears they will all be in con- 
junction asrain at the same point.l Further, many treatises 
composed ,by the Arabs gave the roots of the mean motions for 
tile meridian of Uzain (corrupted later into Azin and Arin, the 
Sanskrit Ujjajdni), supposed to be the central meridian of the 
inhabited earth (90' E. of the first Ptolemaic meridian). From 
those Indian books the Arabs also derived their first knowledge 
of trigonometrical sines, of course in the form employed In 
India, i.e. tor area of 8* 45' and for the radius of 8438'. 

(c) Iranian. — A lew years after the introduction of Indian 
astronomy, and before the end of the 8th cent, a.d., there was 
translated into Arabic the Pahlavi work entitled Zik i Shatro- 
aydr, * Astronomical Tables of the King,’ a name which became 
In the Arabic version Zij ash-Shah or Zlj ash-Shahriydr. The 
original was certainly composed in the last years of the kingdom 
of the SAsAnids, since the tables were based on the epoch of 
Tazdogird ni. ^16th June, a.d. 632) ; its elements were derived, 
not from Persian observations, but from Indian books. It 
appears also that the roots of the mean motions were referred 
to the meridian of the mythical castle Kangdizh, which Persian 
epic legend placed in the Far East. The Arabic version met 
with great favouramong the Muhammadans. Weknowthatthe 
astronomer and astrologer M& Sha' Allah (t at the beginning of 
the 6th cent. A.D.) made use of it for his calculations, thatin the 
first half of the Bth cent. Mui^ammad ibn Musa al-HuwArizmi 
had deduced from it the equations of the planetary motions, 
whilst he had dravro the mean motions from the us-Sind-hind and 
other elements from Ptolemy, and that Abu Ma’ahar(t A.D. 886) 
used it for his astronomical tables. After the 0th cent. a.d. the 
Zij ash-Shdh rapidly tell into disuse ; but a passage of az-^rq&li 
(Arzachel) shows that towards the rniddle of the lltb cent, some 
astrologers in Spain still calculated the longitude of the fixed 
stars according to the tables of the Persians. 

(d) CrresI;.— Last in chronolorioai order is the influence of 
Greek astronomy. At the end of the 8th cent, or at the 
beginning of the Bth A.D. a rich patron, of the family of the 
Barmecide, YahyS ibn H&lid (t 191 a.h. (a.d, 807)), caused the 
Almagest to be translated tor the first time into Arabic. But 
this book, full of difficulties and obscurities, could not, at first, 
compete with easier and more practical works of Indian and 
Persmn origin. It acquired influence later, when the mathe- 
matical preparation of the Muhammadans was more advanced, 
and when better translations appeared. In the first half of the 
9th cent, also Arabic translations were made of the Geographia, 
the Tabulae ilanuales, the Bypotheses Planctarum, the 
Apparitiones (i^oo-ew) Stellarum fixarum, and the Planispha- 
rium of Ptolemy ; the Tabula iianvales of Theon of Alex- 
andria; the book of Aristarchus on the magnitudes and dis- 
tances of the sun and moon ; the Isagoge of Geminus ; two 
tractates of Autolyous ; three of Theodosius ; and the litUe 
work of Hypsicles on the ascensions. To the Bth cent, also 
probably belongs the Arabic translation of the astronomical 
tobies of Ammonius, of which we still find traces in the 11th 
cent., when they were remodelled by az-ZarqAli, to pass after- 
wards into mediiBval Latin literature under the names of 
Humenus, Armanus, etc. Finally, there appear to have been 
translated in the same century the book of the constellations 
of Aratiis and a book on the magnitudes and distances of the 
celestial bodies, which, falsely attributed to Ptolemy, is known 
by the Arabs under the name of Kitdb at-manshurdt. 

5. Some astronomical teachings. — We may here 
refer to some special points, ivliich have an im- 
portance for the history of the general ideas of 
celestial phenomena. The only system received 
by the Muhammadan peoples ivas the geocentric. 
Aristotelian philosophy, the authority of Ptolemy, 
and the requirements of astrology were insur- 
mountable obstacles to the conception of a 
heliocentric system, which, in any case, could not 
have been demonstrated by irrefutable reasons or, 
in the absence of telescopes, have procured any 
real advantage to practical astronomy. The lack 
of telescopes kept Muhammadan astronomers from 
becoming acquainted with other planets than those 
already known to the Greeks. The mode, too, of 
representing their motions is always that of the 
Greeks, viz. by means of combinations (sometimes 
very complicated) of eccentrics and epicycles ; nor 

1 This Indian idea occurs also in some Arabic works which are 
not astronomical— <.9., Ibn Qutaiba, Liber poesit et poitarum, 
ed. M. J. de Qoeje, Leyden, 1904, p. 503 f . 
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Finally, tlie Jewish astrological literature of 
Europe, in which a conspicuous place is occupied 
by the works of Abraham ibn '^Ezrfi (f 1167), is 
baaed exclusively on Arabic sources. 


Litekatore.— There is no work settinR forth the content «nd 
history of Muhammadan astrology. For biographical and bibHo- 
CTaphical notices of individual astrologers reference may be made 
to H. Suter, Die 31 athematiker uni Astronoinen der Araber 
und ihre JVerke, Leipzig, 1900 (completed in ‘ Nachtrara und 
Berichtigungen zu “IlieMath. und Astron.,”’ln Abhandlungen 
zur Geteh. der mathematiichen WUsemchaflen, ziv. [1002] 
167-185). The mathematical side of Muhammadan ostrolo^’ 
and the explanation of several technical terms are set forth in 
the present writer's annotations on al-Battani, Opus aslronomi- 
cum, 3 vols., Jlilan, 1899-1907. Beyond two or three small 
pseudepigraphical writings of no importance, printed or litho- 
graphed in Cairo, and the dissertation of al-Kindi published by 
0. Loth (see above, p. 92», n. 2), there are no edd. of complete 
astrological works in the original text ; there are, on the other 
hand, edd. of Middle Age Latin versions (15th-16th cent.), 
several of which have been cited in the course of the article. 


II. AstrokOMY. — I. Name. — The names 'ilm 
{or fina at) an-tiujutn, ‘ science (or art) of the stars,' 
'ilm (or finaaC) at-tanjim denote both astronomy 
and astrology. For the former science Averroes * 
adopts the expression ^naat an-nujum at-ta- 
'Slimiyyah, ‘ mathematical art of the stars,’ which 
is found also in the original Arabic of the de 
Scientiis of al-Ffirabl, where Gerard of Cremona 
translated it by ‘ astronomia dootrinalis,’ misled by 
the double signification of the adjective td&limi. 
The astronomy of observation is designated by 
Averroes* find'at an-nujum at-tajrihiyyah, ‘ex- 
perimental art of the stars.’ Special names of 
astronomy are 'ilm al-haHah, ‘science of the 
form [of the universe],’ and 'ilm al-afldk, ‘ science of 
the celestial spheres.’® The branch of astronomy 
which deals with the construction and use of 


instniments for determining the time, especially 
for the purpose of regulating the times of the 
religions services in the mosques, is named 'ilm 
al-miqat, ‘the science of the time appointed [for 
the canon praters],’ and he who cultivates it is 
called muwaqqlt. 

2. Scope. — The Greek and Muhammadan con- 
ception of astronomy does not exactly correspond 
to the modern conception. 

Al-Far5bl says In hia treatise de Scientiis* that astronomy 
has tor its object the study of the celestial bodies and of the 
earth from these three points of view : (o) number, figure, 
order, and respective position of the spheres and of the celestial 
bodies ; their magnitudes and distances from the earth ; immo- 
bility of the earth ; (6) celestial motions and their consequences 
with regard to the stars themselves (conjunctions and opposi- 
tions, eclipses, etc.) ; (e) magnitude of the inhabited part of the 
earth and its division Into zones or ciimates ; determination of 
geographical co-ordinates ; effects of the rotation of the celestial 
sphere In regard to parts baring different latitudes (varying 
length of the day, right and oblique ascensions of the points of 
the ecliptic, eta), ^is scheme of the content of astronomy is 
found also in later writers,^ with the sole difference that the study 
of the maraitudes and distances of the celestial bodies and spheres 
comes to be considered under a category (d) separate from (aX 

According to Avicenna, the astronomer studies * the parts of 
the universe as far as regards their figure, their respective 
positions, their magnitudes, and their distances from each 
other ; he further studies the motions of the spheres and of the 
celestial bodies, the estimate (taqdir) of the globes, of the axes 
(t gufub) and of the circles [ideal] on which those motions take 
pIoM. All this is contained in the Afmngssf.'B 

Th# limits of astronomy are well defined by Ibn 
]^aldan (t A.D. 1406) : 

Astronomy consists of the study of the celestial bodies and 


t Ibn Bushd, Kelaphytie, Cairo, n.d. [1902], u. 05, I. 3 from 
end (ed. and tr. by 0. Qulrds Bodriguez, Madrid, 1919, bk, iv, 
118 ). 

* F. 83 (Quirds, bk. Iv. | 77). ® See also above, i. i. 

* This has reached us only in the Latin version of Gerard of 
Cremona (t 1187), Paris, 1588. The part relating to the mathe- 
matical edences has been translated into Gerinnii by E. Wicile- 
mann, ‘Beitr. zur Gesch. der Naturwissensehaften,’ xi. iSitz- 
ungsberiehte der phytik.-medizin, Sozieldt in Erlangen, 
xxxix. [1907] 71-101. 

® E.g., Muhammad aI-Akf6ni as-Sahiwi, /rsAdd at-gd^id, Cal- 
cutto, 1849, p. 81 f. 

s Rirtilah fl-aqsnm al-’ulum al-'aqliyyah. In the Tis' rasd'il, 
Constantinople, 1298 A.n. (1881). The same definition is found 
in the Cfiandr 3tagdtah, written in Persian about 1160 by 
NizSmi-i-'Aru<)i-i-Samarqandi (tr. E. O. Browme, Hertford, 
1899 [extract from JRAS], p. 89X 


motions as they appear to us ;• it Is a most noble science, but 
it does not give, as is often supposed, the form of the heavens 
and the disposition of the spheres and of the stars as they ars 
In reality. It only indicates that from those motions there 
result for the spheres these forms and these dispositlona Now 
as is known, it is not strange that from one and the same 
thing there should result necessarily two different things- 
therefore, when we say that those motions give ns a result 
[thosa celestial configurations], we seek to argue the mode of 
existence of the result by means of the necessary cause ; a pro- 
ceeding which does not at all guarantee the truth. Neverthe- 
less, astronomy is an important science, indeed one of the 
fundamental parts of the mathematical sciences,’! 

The diversity of criteria and of purposes by and 
for which the physicist (‘ naturalis ’) studies celestial 
phenomena, in contrast to the astronomer (‘ostro- 
logus’), is shotvn also in a passage of Averroes.® 
This conception of the phDosophers is shared by 
the Muhammadan astronomers, for whom astron- 
omy embraces spherical astronomy (with the 
theory of instruments), mathematical chronology, 
sphencal trigonometry, and geography as based on 
mathematics (like thatof Ptolemy) ; and itexcludes 
all that for ns would enter into the field of stellar 
physics and celestial mechanics. This is evident 
from the summary * of the best systematic treatise 
on Muhammadan astronomy, viz. the unedited 
al-Qdnun al-tnas'udi, composed in Arabic by al- 
Birflnf (t A.D. 1048) ; 

(a) General notiona and fundamental hypotheses for the geo- 
metrical representation of celestial phenomena ; (6) mathema- 
tical chronology, conversion of one era into another, festivals of 
various peoples ; (e) spherical trigonometry ; fd) circles of the 
celestial sphere and systems of co-ordinates ; phenomena of the 
diurnal motion of the sphere with reference to the earth (ampli- 
tudes, solar altitudes, right and obUqne ascensions of the 
points of the ecliptic, etc.) ; (e) form, dimensions, eta, of the 
earth ; problems relating to terrestrial longitudes and latitudes ; 
the direction of Mecca with regard to other places on the earth ; 
geography on a mathematical-astronomical oasis ; (J) theory of 
the sun ; (g) theory of the moon ; solar and lunar parallaxes ; 
(A) ayz}’gies, eclipses, appearance of the new moon ; (t) fixed 
stars and lunar stations ; (J) theories of the five planets ; geo- 
centric distances and magnitudes of the celestial bodies and 
spheres ; (k) problems of spherical astronomy as subserving 
astrology (calculation of the twelve celestial ‘ domus,’ of tbs 
‘ applicationes,* of the * projectiones radlorum,* of the 'direc- 
tiones' and 'profectiones,' of the ‘ revolutiones annorum,' of 
the mamarr, of the planetary conjunctions, of the millenary 
periods). 

Muhammadan astronomical writings, almost 
always in Arabic, can be classified under four 
groups : 

(a) General elementary introductions which represent a per- 
fects form of what the Isagoge of Oeminus and the Hypo- 
theses of Ptolemy were for the Greeks ; belonging to this cate- 
gory— to cite only writings translated into European languages 
and edited— are ; tbs de Imaginations Sphcercs of Thebit (or 
ThSbit) ibn Qurrab (t A.P. 901), the compendium of Alfronnus 
or al-Fargb&ni (t after 861), and the compendium of al-JaghmJnl 
(t 1344-46); 4 (6) systematic treatises corresponding in type to 
the Almagest, but more perfect — e.g., ths unedited work of 
al-Birunl cited above ; the Ustin translation of tbs Almagest of 
Geber (or Jibir) ibn Alla^ printed at Nurnberg, 1634, would 
belong to this category If it bad not omitted all the mathe- 
matic and astronomical tables ; (e) treatises of spherical 
astronomy for the use of calculators and observers ; these ars 
called zij (plur. zijdt, azyaj, ziyajah); they presuppose a know- 
ledge of the general principles of cosmography and consist 
essentially of tables lor calculation, illustrations of the uss of 
the tables, and indications as to the manner of solving problems 
of spherical astronomy (for the roost part without demonstra- 
tion) ; the only treatise of this kind published and translated is 
thatof al-Battanl;® of the Persian treatise of Ulugh Beg oidy 
the prolegomena (explaining the use of the tables) and ths 
stellar catalogue have been Mited and translated ; (d) writings 
on special subjects — e.g., stellar catalogues, treatises on 
instruments, etc. 


1 Prolsncmena, bk. vl. ch, xvL (tr. de Slane, lii. 145 f.X 

3 Comm, de Ctslo, bk. IL cb. b7 (Aristotelis Opera omnia cum 
Averrois Cordubensis eommentariis, Venice, 1662, voL v. fol. 
lS6r.-v.). . . ... 

• According to the Indexes of the chapters given in ths cata- 
logues of the Arabic M.SS in Oxford and Berlin. 

* Sulld/fd Haundndyd, the course of astronomy of Barhebrans, 

ed. and tr. F. Nau (Le Licre de Cateentian de t esprit mr la 
forme du del et de la terre, 2 pts., Paris, 1S99-1900), although 
written (in 1279) in Syriae by a Christian bishop, belongs to this 
catej;ory. . 

5 To which Is to be added the Latin tranflatlon, made In the 
12th cent bv Athelhard of Bath, of MasUmab aJ4Iajr5jri re^n- 
Blon of the tables of al'Huwirirrai, ed* wtth an exceilenf 
Qennan commentary by H. Suter, 1911. 
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tion undecided and declares' that he chooses ‘the 
excellent value found by himself (23* 35'), ‘since 
this 'wa* observed by us with our own eyes ; the 
other, on the contrary, was received through the 
information of others.’* Some, less prudent, de- 
duced the theorjr of libration * from the discrepancies 
aa to the obliquity of the ecliptic combined with 
those relative to the precession of the equinoxes. 
But the continued series of observations left no 
doubt by the 13th cent, that the obliquity of the 
ecliptic was subject to a very slow regular diminu- 
tion,* which therefore came to be admitted by all 
the astronomers ; in Europe, on the other hand, 
wo must come down to Tycho Brahe (1646-1601) 
to see it affirmed in the midst of opposition which 
lasted through the greater part of - the 17th 
century. The Muhammadan astronomers had no 
means of determining whether this diminution 
was continuous or periodical and within what 
limits it was contained.* Aba 'All al-Rasan (c. 
1260), who had accepted the hypothesis of az- 
Zarq&ll as to libration, believed that the obliquity 
oscillated between a maximum of 23* 63' and 
a minimum of 23° 33'; Fahr ad-din ar-RazI* 
admitted a continuous diminution on account of 
which the ecliptic will coincide one day with the 
equator and then will depart from it again, so 
that the Tropic of Cancer will pass to the south 
and that of Capricorn to the north. Nasir ad-din 
a^Tfisi (t 1274 A.D.) confined himself to setting 
forth the eight possible hypotheses as to the con- 
tinuity or the periodicity of the diminution, 
without giving preference to any. 

(d) Precession of the equinoxes. — ^The precession 
of the equinoxes, on account of which the equi- 
noctial points retreat from east to west along the 
equator and cause a continuous increase in the 
longitude of the fixed stars (calculated precisely 
from the point of the vernal equinox or the first 
^nt of Aries), is one of the greatest discoveries of 
Hipparchus, accepted by Ptolemy. It was ac- 
cepted by all the Muhammadan astronomers, ^yho, 
from the first half of the 9th cent., assimed it a 
value much more exact than that of Ptolemy (36" 
yearly), viz. 64" 33"' ; later, a continued series of 
observations indicated other values still more 
approximate to the true one. There remained a 
question which celestial mechanics alone has been 
able to solve with certainty : Is the precession to 
be regarded as continuous, so that in many thou- 
sands of years the retreating equinoctial points 
will accomplish the entire circuit of the ecliptic, 
or is it confined within limits so as to be reduced 
to one oscillation, more or less great, of the equi- 
noctial points 1 The first hypothesis, which is the 
true one, is accepted by Ptolemy ; the second was 
followed by some Greek astrologers after _ the 
Christian era, who held that the equinoctial points, 
after having advanced 8° in 640 years, retreated 8" 
in a similar lapse of time, returning thus to the 
primitive point. According ' to them, the pre- 
cession was 45" a year. Finally, it is necessary to 
note that, while some Indian writers are quite 
ignorant of the precession, others admit it in an 
oscillatory form with arcs of 64° or 48° (namely, 27° 
or 24° from the one part and from the other of f 
Piscium), which they imagined by gross mistakes 
and not for scientific reasons. 

(e) Hypothesis of libration or trepidation. — ^The 
great majority of Muhammadan astronomers held 
that there was a continuous precession, rightly 

1 Ed. NalUno, L 12. 

* See below, 5 («). 

> Thie was already the opinion of ]^amid ni-5ujandi, about 
JuD, 1000. , , , 

4 On^y in the second half of the 18th cent, has celestial 
mechanics been able to establish the fact that It is a question^ of 
% Terv slow oscillation contained within limits of less than 2^* . 

6 MafdtUj. al-ghaib, I 260, U. 69 f. 
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attributing the discrepancies concerning ita value 
to the imperfection of the .observations, of. the 
Greeks. We know only three writers of the second 
half of the 9th cent, who, through Indian influence, 
accepted the idea of the oscillatory precession in 
the empirical form of the Greek astrologers men- 
tioned above and of the Indians. On the other 
hand, Thabit ibn Qurrah (t 901) suggested that 
the discrepancies in the estimate of the annual 
precession were due in reality to an apparent ir- 
regularity of that motion, and that they were con- 
nected with the discrepancies relative to. the 
obliquity of the ecliptic. In an epistle which is 
preserved by Ibn Yflnus he says that he had- up 
till then kept his own calculations private, because 
he regarded them as uncertain and only pro- 
visional. It seems that these secret papers formed 
the tractate which has come down to us only in 
two unedited Latin translations under the title De 
mottt octavo: sphcerie or De motu accessits et re- 
cessus.^ In this tractate Thfibit notes that, if all 
the kno^vn observations were exact, there would 
be a slackening and an acceleration in the motion 
of precession and in the increase and diminution 
of the obliquity of the ecliptic. In order to ex- 
plain these apparently irregular variations, he pro- 
poses the following hypothesis : 

The eighth sphere, viz. that which contains the fixed stars, 
has a movable ecliptic, the extremities of whose axis rotate 
about the equinoctial points of an ideally fixed ecliptic inclined 
23’ 33' in respect of the equator; the complete rotation on 
those two small circles, having 4’ 18' 43' of radius, is accom- 
plished in 41714 lunar years. In this period the equinoctial 
points would seem to accomplish, with a motion not uniform, 
an oscillation of 21° 80' (10* 46' forwards and the same back- 
wards) ; in a similar time there will take place an unequal varia- 
tion of the obliquity. 

The hypothesis of ThShit was received in its entirety in 
Europe by Purbaehius (1423-62) and by his commentators 
Reinhold and Konius. The oscillation of the equinoctial points 
is called by the Arabs barakat al-iqbil wo 'l-idbAr, ‘ motion of 
advance and of retreat,' whence the Latin name motus aceessvt 
ct recessus ; this was also colled in Europe motus oetavee spheerm, 
in contradistinction to the motion of the ninth sphere, to 
which was attributed the motion of the continuous precession ; 
finally, since the longitude of the fixed stars underwent the 
same oscillations of the equinoctial points, it was often called 
in Europe Irepidatio fixarum. This does not seem to have had 
supporters among the Muhammadans of the East after the 11th 
century. It had greater fortune among the Muhammadans of the 
extreme West (Spain and Morocco). Towards 1060-70, at Toledo, 
az-Zarqali, in order to make bis observations agree with those of 
his predecessors, suggested that the poles of the ecliptic circu- 
lated about the equatorial poles, so that the equinoxes advanced 
by one unequal motion towards the east about 10' and then re- 
treated irregularly by 20’, accomplishing, i.e., an oscillation of 
10° forwards and 10’ backwards ■with reference to an equinoctial 
point ideally fixed. Every arc of 10* would have been passed 
over in 760 years, so that the complete cycle of the libration 
would be accomplished in 8000 years. The hypothesis of az- 
Zarq&li, explicitly denied by Avcrroe3,3 was accepted by ol- 
BitruJI (c. 1200) in Spain and by Abu 'All al-^asan (c. 1200) In 
Morocco; it also found great favour among the Jews and 
Spanish Christians and had an influence on the Hebrews, who, 
on a basis of Arabic sources, compiled about 1270 the TabiUce 
Alph(msince.s 

^ Motion of the solar apogee. — Ptolemy 
ived by all the later Gre^s) says that he 
found the longitude of the solar apogee to be equal 
to that observed by Hipparchus, and consequently 
believes that it is immovable at 65° 30', while the 
apogees of the five planets move with the motion 
ot the precession. It is a merit of the Arab astron- 
omers of the khallf al-Ma’mun (813-833) that they 
recognized that the solar apogee is subject to the 

I A suspicion arises, however, that this tractate may rather 
be by a grandson of Thabit, viz. Ibrahim ibn Sinan ibn Th&bit, 
who wrote concerning libration (as al-Biruni and Q6(Ji2ftdeh 
attest). 

3 Hetaphyt. p. 66 (^irds, bk. iv. 5 16). 

8 It must be noticM that these Hebrews combined the hypo- 
thesis of Az-Zarq6U with fantastic elements • viz. they admitted 
a continuous precession accomplishing the circuit ot 300° In 
40,000 years (i.e. just about 20' 27" a year), which precession 
was to be always corrected on the basis of an inequality accom- 
plishing its o^vn period in 7000 years. They evidently wished 
to introduce into the hypothesis of trepidation Judaic element* 
— a thousand Juhilary periods of 49 years and a thousand lab- 
baticfl periods of 7 years 1 
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(Jo the nnidificaitions of certain parts of the 
planetary theories of Ptolemy introcinoed by some 
{e.g,, Na§u ad-dIn and Qutb ad-din ash-Shlrazi) 
depart ninth from this princi|)Ie. Onlj’ among 
writers m lio are philosophers ratlier than 
astronomers do we meet with theories that 
supersede those of eccentrics and epic^’cles.* In 
any case, among them all, the Aristotelian and 
Ptolemaic doctrine of the circular form of celestial 
motions re.gns supreme, for the elliptic orbit 
indicated bp az Zarqali for Mercurj’- is merely 
a graphic-al construction on the lamina of the 
astrolabe, and not a theoretical representation. 

{a) Niimbcy of the, spheres. — Tlie number of the 
spheres, i.e. of what in the Jliddle Ages in Europe 
were called ‘neavens,’ is eight in Aristotle and 
Ptolemy, -viz. seven for the planets (including the 
sun and the moon) and one for the fixed stars. 
This number of eight is preserved by the first 
Arabic astronomers — e.g., al-Farghani and al- 
Battanl, for whom, however, these ideal spheres, 
created to satisfy the requirements of physics and 
not those of astronomy properly so called, bad no 
practical importance. Still the number of eight, 
combined with tTic Aristotelian theory of solid 
spheres in which the heavenly bodies are infixed 
without being able to move themselves, did not 
easily agree with the other teachings of the 
Ptolemaic system. Aristotle, who was ignorant 
of the motion of the precession of the equinoxes, 
and who consequently field that the fi.xed stars are 
really immovable, assigned to the eighth sphere 
the apparent diurnal motion of the celestial vault 
from east to west, a motion which the eighth 
^here impressed also on all the others. But 
Ptolemy, accepting from Hipparchus the pre- 
cession of the equinoxes on account of which the 
fixed stars have a slow and continued increase of 
longitude, came implicitly to attribute to the 
sphere of the fixed stars two motions in opposite 
directions — one (diurnal) from east to west, and 
the other from west to east. Ptolemy had no 
occa-sion to notice and correct this contradiction, 
which was soon perceived by the Arabic writers. 
Thecontradiction would have been easily eliminated 
by supposing that the fixed stars moved bj' the 
precessional motion within their own sphere, 
supposed accordingly to be fluid and not solid ; 
and perhaps al-15attanl h.ad in mind the possibility 
of this hypothesis when he entitled ch. IL of bis 
book’ thus: ‘Of the motion of the fixed stars, 
whether they move in their sphere, or whether 
the sphere moves %vith them.’ Another solution 
of the difficulty would have been to suppose the 
fixed stars to be infixed in the convexity of the 
sphere of Saturn, itself naturally subjected, like 
all the planetary apoge&s, to the motion of the 
precession ; then the eighth sphere, no longer con- 
taining the stars, wouhl only nave had the office of 
impressing the diurnal motion on the spheres 
below. This solution was actually given by 
Muhammadan writers, some of whom indeed took 
advantage of it for reducing the number of the 
spheres to seven, to conform with the seven 
heavens of the Qur’an ; but this was never accepted 
by the astronomers.* Therefore, when Ibn al- 
liaithara (t 1039) introduced into jnjre astronomical 
teaching the doctrine of the solid spheres of 
Aristotle, it was necessary for the physical reasons 
set forth above to add a ninth sphere irithout stars, 

1 Of. beloir, { 6. 

S In the Librot itl taber de astrmomia, iii. 2S0, Ki anj- case, 
the earth there occupies the centre of the ellipse and not one 
of the foci. 

> Ed. N'allino, i. 1*4. 

4 Of. NifAni ad.din al.^fasan an.Nomburi, TVi/eir (in marc, 
to the Tafsir of apT^alari), 1st ed., i. 2f>3 (comm, on Qur. it £7) ; 
Fabr ad.din ar-Uiii, Ua/MVi at.ghaib, Cairo, 1S03-10 A.H., u. 
00 (comm, on Qur. ii. 159). 


impressing on the other spheres diurnal motion 
This ninth sphere, accepted by all the latei 
astronomers, was called ‘ the universal sphere,’ * the 
greatest sphere,’ ‘ the sphere of the spheres,’ ‘the 
smooth sphere’ {alfalak al-atlas], ‘the sphere of 
the zodiac,’ ‘ the supreme sphere.’ In general also 
the philosophers — e.g., Avicenna and Ibn Tiifail — 
accept tliese nine spheres ; Averroes,* however, 
under the influence of Aristotle, cannot bring 
himself to exceed the number of eight. In the 
theological camp the nine spheres did not find 
many opponents, in spite of ‘the seven heavens’ 
mentioned in Qur. ii. 27 ; it was held that the 
specification of the number seven did not imply 
the negation of a superior number.’ In fact, 
several theologians saw in the eighth and ninth 
spheres respectively the ‘seat’ {kursi) an(i the 
‘ throne’ (arsh) of God mentioned in the Qur’an.’ 

Doubts were not wanting, however, concerning the unity of 
the sphere of the fixed stars. ad >< 11 x 1 ar-K^* informs us 

that Avicenna, in his book ash-Sh\fa\ dedared : ‘Up till now it 
has not been clear to me whether the sphere of the fixed start 
be a single sphere or be several ^heres, placed one above 
the other.* And Fabr ad-dtn ar^Rari^ adds that the hjrpothesis 
of the single sphere for all the fired stars rests only on the 
assumption of the equality of their motions, but that this 
equality Is not at all certain. He further says that, even if the 
equality of the motions were a certainty, he would not deduce 
from it the necessity of a single sphere bearing all the stars 
infixed In it. In face of these criticisms, one comprehends the 
scepticism of ad*din ab^asan an^Xaisaburi : 'In coq* 

elusion, to none of the ancients or of the modems is the 
number of the heavens quite certain, either by the force of 
reasoning or by the way of tradition.** 

(6) Order of the planets. — The order of tlie 
planets followed by almost all the Muhammadan 
a-strononiers is identical with that of Ptolemy, 
although they recognize, together with the Greek 
astronomers, the lack of absolute proofs in the 
case of the two inferior planets and the sun. 
Without telescopes they could not see the transits 
of Venus and Mercury across the snn or determine 
the parallaxes of the planets situated above the 
moon. Some .Arabic authors believed that they 
had perceived transits of Venus or of Mercury 
across the sun ; but what they really saw was 
solar spots." On the other hand, the postulates of 
astrology continued in the Muhammadan age to 
guarantee, from lack of scientific reasons to the 
contrarj’, tlie Ptoleni.aic series : moon, Mercury, 
Venus, sun. Mars, Jupiter, Saturn. Spain alone 
had astronomers who dejiarted from this order. 
Jahir ibn .Aflah (c. 1140) held it more probable 
th.at l^lercurj’ and Venus were above the sun on 
account of their analog to the superior planets in 
having epicycles ana eccentrics, stations and 
retrogrndations. Al-Bitruji (c. 1200), moved by 
physical reasons connected with his special system 
of planetary notions, placed the snn between 
Mercury and Venus. 

(c) Obliquity of the ecliptic. — 'Tlie obliquity of 
the ecliptic with regard to tlie celestial equator is 
one of the fundamental elements of a.stronomical 
calculation. The Greeks, from Eratosthenes (230 
B.C.), had assigned to it the constant value of 23* 
51' 20"; I.C., they held it to be invariable. The 
a.stonishment of the Arabic astronomers must have 
been great when they found by their observations 
an obliquity sensibly less ; at first they could not 
decide whether the discrepancy was due to a real 
diminution of the obliquit 5 ' or to a defect in the 
ancient observations. Al-Battiini leaves the ques- 

1 Metaphyg., Cairo, n.ct [1902], p. 00 (ed. and tr. (JuIriSt, 
bk. iv. 5 10). 

2 Nijnni ad-dIn al-^Casan an-NalsSburl, toe. cit. ; Fabr Bd.din 
8r-K.ari, i. 200. 

> See al-Qarwini, Cogmopraphy, ed. F. Wustenfeld, GfittInMn, 
1S48, i. 64 ; the gloises on Matruqif of ’Aijud ad.dln al-ljT : 
E. W. [..me. AralA^-Enyluh Lexicon, 8 vola., London, 1803-93, 
».r. ■'Arsh,’ etc. 

4 ii. 59 ; cl. Avioenna, AgbShifa', Teherin, 190J-0S a.n., 1. 
175 (in the Cth ch. of the 2nd /ami of the J'atn'iyydtX 

» ii. 69 and i. 259 f « Loc. cil. ’ See f 7 below 
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tion undecided and declares- that he chooses the 
excellent ralue found by himself (23* 35'), ‘since 
this -was observed by us with our own eyes ; the 
other, on the contrary, was received through the 
information of others.’* Some, less prudent, de- 
duced the theory of libration * from the discrepancies 
as to the obliq^uity of the ecliptic combined with 
those relative to the precession of the equinoxes. 
But' the continued series of observations left no 
doubt by the 13th cent, that the obliquity of the 
ecliptic was subject to a very slow regiilar diminu- 
tion,* which therefore came to be aifinitted by all 
the astronomers ; in Europe, on the other hand, 
we must come down to 'fycho Brahe (1545-1601) 
to see it affirmed in the midst of opposition which 
lasted through the greater part of the 17th 
century. The Muhammadan astronomers had no 
means of determining whether this diminution 
was continuous or periodical and within what 
limits it was contained.* Aha 'All al-Basan (c. 
1260), who had accepted the hypothesis of az- 
Zarqilli as to libration, believed that the obliquity 
oscillated between a maximum of 23° 53' and 
a minimum of 23* 33' j Fahr ad-din ar-Razi* 
admitted a continuous diminution on account of 
which the ecliptic will coincide one day with the 
equator and then will depart from it again, so 
that the Tropic of Cancer will pass to the south 
and that of Capricorn to the north. Nasir ad-din 
a^TasI (t 1274 A,D.) confined himself to setting 
forth the eight possible hypotheses as to the con- 
tinuity or the periodicity of the diminution, 
without giving preference to any. 

(d) Precession of the equinoxes. — The precession 
of the equinoxes, on account of which the equi- 
noctial points retreat from east to west along the 
equator and cause a continuous increase in the 
longitude of the fixed stars (calculated precisely 
from the point of the vernal equinox or the first 
point of Aries), is one of the greatest discoveries of 
Hipparchus, accepted by Ptolemy. It was ac- 
cepted by all the Muhammadan astronomers, who, 
from the first half of the 9th cent., assiraed it a 
value much more exact than that of Ptolemy (36" 
yearly), ■viz. 64" 33"' ; later, a continued^ senes of 
observations indicated other values still _ more 
approximate to the true one. There remained a 
question which celestial mechanics alone has been 
able to solve with certainty ; Is the precession to 
bo regarded as continuous, so that in many thou- 
sands of years the retreating eg^uinootial points 
will accomplish the entire circuit of the ecliptio, 
or is it confined within limits so as to be reduced 
to one oscillation, more or less great, of the equi- 
noctial points! The first hypothesis, which is the 
true one, is accepted by Ptolemy ; the second was 
followed by some Greek astrologers after the 
Christian era, who held that the equinoctial points, 
after having advanced 8“ in 640 years, retreated 8° 
in a similar lapse of time, returning thus to the 
primitive point. According to tliem, the pre- 
cession was 45" a year. Finally, it is necessary to 
note that, while some Indian ivriters are juite 
ignorant of the precession, others admit it in an 
oscillatory form with arcs of 54° or 48° (namely, 27° 
or 24° from the one part and from the other of f 
Pisoium), which they imagined by gross mistakes 
and not for scientific reasons, 

(e) Hypothesis of libration or trepidation. — The 
great majority of Muhammadan astronomers held 
that there was a continuous precession, rightly 


J Ed. N»lHno, i. 12. 

3 See telow, 5 («). „ . ^ t . 

* This was already the opinion of ^amld al*5ujanai, ahout 


JuD. 1000. 

4 0:^ In the second half of the 18th cent, has celestial 
mechanics been able to establish the fact that it Is a question of 
a Tery slow oscillation contained within limits of less t han 2^* . 

5 iia/cifib al’ghaxbt L 260, U. 69 f. 
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attributing the discrepancies concerning its value 
to the imperfection of the .observations of. the 
Greeks. We know only three writers of the second 
half of the 9th Cent, who, through Indian influence, 
accepted the idea of the oscillatory precession in 
the empirical form of the Greek astrologers men- 
tioned above and of the Indians. On the other 
hand, Thabit ibn Qurrah (t 901) suggested that 
the discrepancies in the estimate of the annual 
precession were due in reality to an apparent ir- 
regularity of that motion, ana that they were conr 
nected with the discrepancies relative to. the 
obliquity of the ecliptic. In an epistle which is 
preserved by Ibn Y'Qnus he says that he had- up 
till then kept his own calculations private, beoauso 
he regarded them as uncertain and only pro- 
visional. It seems that these secret papers formed 
the tractate which has come down to us only in 
two unedited Latin translations under the title De 
motu octaves sphceris or De motu accessus et re- 
ccssMs.* In this tractate Thabit notes that, if Ml 
the kno'vvn observations were exact, there would 
be a slackening and an acceleration in the motion 
of precession and in the increase and diminution 
of the obliquity of the ecliptic. In order to ex- 
plain these apparently irregular variations, he pro- 
poses the following hypothesis ; 

The eighth sphere, viz. that which contains the fixed start, 
has a movable eoiiptic, the extremities ot whose axis rotate 
about the equinoctial points ot an ideally fixed ecliptic inclined 
23’ 33' in respect ot the equator; the complete rotation on 
those two email circles, having 4’ IS' 43' ot radius, is accom- 
plished in 41714 lunar years. In this period the equinoctial 
points would seem to accomplish, with a motion not unitorm, 
an oscillation ot 21' SO' (10’ 46' torwarda and the same back- 
wards) ; in a similar time there will take place an unequal varia- 
tion ot the obliquity. 

The hypothesis ot ThSbit was received in its entirety in 
Europe by Purbachius (142S-<I2) and by his commentators 
Beinhold and Konius. The oscillation ot the equinoctial points 
is called by the Arabs Jarakat al-igbdl tea 't-idbar, ' motion o! 
advance and ot retreat,’ whence the Latin name mofus aecesntt 
el reeessus ; this was also called in Europe motxa oeiavee tpfusres, 
in contradistinction to the motion ot the ninth sphere, to 
which was attributed the motion ot the continuous precession ; 
finally, since the longitude ot the fixed stars underwent the 
same oscillations ot the equinoctial points, it was otten called 
in Europe Irepidatio fixarum. This does not seem to have had 
supporters among the Muhammadans ot the East atter the 11th 
century. It had greater tortune among the Muhammadans ot the 
extreme West (Spain and Morocco). Towards 1060-70, at Toledo, 
az-Zarqali, in order to make his observations agree with those ot 
his predecessors, suggested that the poles ot the ecliptic circu- 
lated about the equatorial poles, so that the equinoxes advanced 
by one unequal motion towards the east about 10’ and then re- 
treated irre^Iarly by 20’, accomplishing, i.s., an oscillation ot 
10" torwnrds and 10’ backwards -with reterence to an equinoctial 
point ideally fixed. Every are ot 10’ would have been passed 
over in 760 years, so that the complete cycle ot the libration 
would he accomplished in 8000 years. The hj-pothesis ot az- 
Zarqali, explicitly denied by Averroes,® was accepted by al- 
Bifruji (c. 1200) in Spain and by Abu 'Ali al-^asan (c. 1260) in 
Morocco; it also found great favour among the Jews and 
Spanish Obristians and had an influence on the Hebrews, who, 
on a basis ot Arabio sources, compiled about 1270 the Tabulce 
Alphimsiiwe.s 

(/) Motion of the solar apogee. — Ptolemy 
(followed by all the later Greeks) says that he 
found the longitude of the solar apogee to be equal 
to that observed by Hipparchus, and consequently 
believes that it is immovable at 65° 30', while the 
apogees of the five planets move with the motion 
of the precession, it is a merit of the Arab astron- 
omers of the khalif al-Ma’mun (813-833) that they 
recognized that the solar apogee is subject to the 

I A suspicion arises, however, that this tractate may rather 
bo by a grandson of Thabit, viz. Ibrahim ibn Sinkn ibn Th&bit, 
who wrote concerning libration (as al-Biruni and Qiijij^eh 
attest). 

3 IteUiphyi. p. 66 (Quirds, bk. iv. § 15). 

3 It must be noticed that these Hebrews combined the hypo- 
thesis ot Az-ZarqMi with fantastic elements ■ viz. they admitted 
a continuous precession accomplishing the circuit of 360° in 
49,000 years (i.e. just about 26' 27" a year), which precession 
was to be always corrected on the basis of an inequality accom- 
plishing its own period in 7000 years. They evidently wished 
to introduce Into the hypothesis of trepidation Judaic element. 
— a thousand jubilary periods ot 49 years and a thousand .ab- 
batice) periods of 7 years 1 
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do the niiidifications of certain parts of the 
planetary theories of Ptolemy introifiiped by some 
Na?Ii ad-din and Qntu ad-din nsli-KIiirazi) 
depart much from this principle. Otdy among 
writers who are philosophers ratlier than 
astronomers do we meet with theories that 
supersede those of eccentrics and epicycles.' In 
any case, &.mong them all, the Aristotelian and 
Ptolemaic doctrine of the circular form of celestial 
motions reigns 8ii])reme, for the elliptic orbit 
indicated be az Zarquli for Mercury Ms merely 
a graphical construction on the lamina of the 
astrolabe, an-l not a theoretical representation. 

(fi) Nnvibey of the spheres . — The number of the 
spheres, i.e. oi what in the Middle Ages in Europe 
were called ‘neavens,’ is eight in Aristotle and 
Ptolemy, viz. seven for the planets (including the 
sun and the moon) and one for the fixed stars. 
This number of eight is preserved by the first 
Arabic astronomers— e.p., al-FarghanI and al- 
Battanl, for whom, however, these ideal spheres, 
created to satisfy the requirements of physics and 
not those of astronomy properly so caflea, had no 
practical importance. Still the number of eight, 
combined with tTic Aristotelian theory of soliil 
spheres in which the heavenly bodies are infixed 
without being able to move themselves, did not 
easily agree with the other teachings of the 
Ptolemaic system. Aristotle, who was ignorant 
of the motion of the precession of the equinoxes, 
and who conseouently lield that the fixed stars are 
really immovable, assigned to the eighth sphere 
the apparent diurnal motion of the celestial vault 
from east to west, a motion which the eighth 
^here impressed also on all the others. But 
Ptolemy, accepting from Hipparchus the pro- 
cession of the equinoxes on account of which the 
fixed stars have a slow and continued increase of 
longitude, came implicitly to attribute to the 
sphere of the fixed stars two motions in opposite 
directions — one (diurnal) from east to west, and 
the other from west to east. Ptolemy had no 
occa.sion to notice and correct this contradiction, 
which was soon perceived by the Arabic writers. 
Thecontradiction would have been easily eliminated 
by supposing that the fixed stars moved by the 
precessional motion within their own sphere, 
supposed accordingly to be fluid and not solid ; 
and perhaps al-l>attanl had in mind the po.ssibility 
of this hypothesis when he entitled ch. li. of his 
book* thus: ‘Of the motion of the fixed stars, 
whether they move in their sphere, or whether 
the sphere moves with them.’ Another solution 
of the difficulty would have been to suppose the 
fixed stars to be infixed in the convexity of the 
sphere of Saturn, itself naturally subjected, like 
ail the planetary apogees, to the motion of the 
precession ; then the eighth sphere, no longer con- 
taining the stars, would only nave had the office of 
impressing the diurnal motion on the spheres 
below. This solution was actually given by 
Muhammadan writers, some of whom indeed took 
advantage of it for reducing the number of the 
spheres to seven, to conform with the seven 
heavens of the Qiii^nn ; but this was never accepted 
by the astronomer.s.* Therefore, when Ibn al- 
liaithain (t 1039) introduced into pijre astronomical 
teaching the doctrine of the solid spheres of 
Aristotle, it was neceasary for the physical reasons 
set forth above to add a ninth sphere without stars, 

1 Of. below, } 6. 

s In the I/ibnt del laber de aitronomia, Hi. 280. Ki any case, 
the earth there occupies the centre of the eliipse and not one 
of the foci. 

> Ed. Nnllino, 1. 124. 

4 Of. NlpVin ad-din nl-Iiasan an-Nais-lhuri, Ta/sir (in marg. 
to the Tafnr of nj-'|'»'«'ti). 1st cd., i. 205 (comm, on Qur. iL 27); 
Fahr ad-din ar-Uaii, UafdtVi al^haib, Cairo, 1S03-10 A.H., U. 
60 (comm, on Vur. ii. 15»). 


impressing on the other spheres diurnal motion 
This ninth sphere, accepted by all the latei 
astronomers, was called ‘ the universal sphere,’ ‘ the 
greatest sphere,’ ‘ the sphere of the splieres,’ ‘ the 
smooth spliere’ (al-falak al-nilas), ‘the sphere of 
the zodiac,’ ‘ the supreme sphere.’ In general also 
the philosophers — e.g., Avicenna and Ibn Tiifail — 
accept the.se nine spheres ; AverroBs,' however, 
under the influence of Aristotle, cannot bring 
himself to exceed the number of eight. In the 
theological camp the nine spheres did not find 
many opponents, in spite of ‘the seven heavens’ 
mentioned in Qur. ii. ‘27 ; it was held that the 
specification of the number seven did not imply 
the negation of a superior number.* In fact, 
several theologians saw in the eighth and ninth 
spheres respectively the ‘seat’ (kursl) and the 
‘ throne’ (arsh) of (jod mentioned in the Qur’fin.* 

Doubts were not wanting, however, concerning the unity of 
the sphere of the fixed stars. Fabr ad-din ar-Razi < Informs ua 
that Avicenna, in his book ash-Shi/ct', declared : ‘ Up till now It 
has not been clear to me whether the sphere of the fixed stars 
be a single sphere or be several spheres, placed one above 
the other.’ And Fabr ad-din ar-Eiizi * adds that the hypothesis 
of the single sphere for all the fixed stars rests only on the 
assumption of the equality of their motions, but that this 
equality is not at all certain. He further says that, even if the 
eipiality of the motions were a certointy, he would not deduce 
from it the necessity of a single sphere bearing all the stars 
infixed in it. In face’ of these criticisms, one comprehends the 
scepticism of Ni;.ain ad-din Bl-(Iasan an-Haisnburi : ‘In con- 
clusion, to none of the ancients or of the moderns is the 
number of the heavens quite certain, either by the force of 
reasoning or by the way of tradition.’* 

(6) Order of the planets. — The order of the 
planets followed bj' almost all the Muhammadan 
a.stronomers is identical with that of Ptolemy, 
although they recognize, together with the Greek 
astronomers, the lack of absolute proofs in the 
case of the two inferior planets and the sun. 
Without telescopes they could not see the transits 
of Venus and Mercury across the sun or determine 
the parallaxes of the planets situated above the 
moon. Some Arabic authors believed that they 
had perceived transits of Venus or of Mercury 
across the sun ; but what they really saw was 
solar spots.* On tlie other hand, the postulates of 
astrology continued in the Muhammadan age to 
guarantee, from lack of scientific reasons to the 
contrary, the Ptolemaic series : moon. Mercury, 
Venus, sun. Mars, Jupiter, Saturn. Spain alone 
had astronomers who departed from this order. 
Jatiir ibn Aflah (c. 1140) held it more probable 
that Mercury and Venus were above the sun on 
account of their analogy to the superior planets in 
having epicycles and eccentrics, stations and 
retrogradations. Al-Bitrujl (c, 1200), moved by 
physical reasons connected with his special system 
of planetary notions, placed the sun between 
Mercury and Venus. 

(c) Oblifjpixty of the ecliptic. — The obliquity of 
the ecliptic with regard to the celestial equator is 
one of the fundamental elements of astronomical 
calculation. The Greeks, from Eratosthenes (230 
B.C.), had assigned to it the constant value of 23* 
51' 20"; i.e., they held it to be invariable. The 
astonishment of the Arabic astronomers must have 
been great when they found bj; their observations 
an obliquity sensibly less ; at first they could not 
decide whether the discrepancy was due to a real 
diminution of the obliquity or to a defect in the 
ancient observations. Al-Battani leaves the ques- 

1 iletaphys., Cairo, n.d. CI902J, p. 66 (ed. and tr. QalnSi, 
bk. Iv. § 16). 

2 NirSm ad-dIn al-Uosan Bn-NaieibarJ, toe. eit . ; Fa()r ad-dIn 
ar-RazT, i. 260. 

* See al-Qazwini, Cosmography, ed. F. WSstenfeld, OSttingop, 
3848, i. 54 ; the glo.ises on Mawngif of ’Aijud ad-din al-IJi ; 
E. W. fjine. Arabic- UnglUh Lexicon, 8 voI«., Londrn, 1863-93, 
».n. *'Andi,’ etc. 

4 ii. 69; cf. Avicenna, Ash-Shifa', Tcherin, lSOS-06 A.n., I. 
17S (in the 0th ch. of the 2nd/ann of the pabriyydt), 

* ii. 69 and i. 2.59 f « Imc. cit. 7 See J 7 below 
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b« a 1emntscat« described on a spherical superflcles Instead of 
on a plane. There naturally occur in the hypothesis of Eudoxus 
some special conditions, of which Averrocs does not seem to 
have thougirt ; one does not understand, then, how the Arabian 
philosopher thought to save himself from the greatest objection 
which could he made to the system of concentric spheres, viz. 
that by making the distance of the celestial bodies from the earth 
always equal it did not permit of an explanation of the variation 
of the diameters of the sun and moon. 

Another friend and disciple of Ibn '^fail, al-6iJ.Tu]i (a native 
of Pedrociis to the north of Cordova),! attempted a complete 
system as a substitute for the geometrical hypothesis of 
rtoiemjr,*hy placing the data of observation of the Almagest in 
agreement with the peripatetic philosophy. He says that, 
moved by dLscourses of Ibn 'J^iifail to meditate on this question, 
he had arrived at new theories by a kind of divine revelation. 
He admits with Ptolemy the nine sphere* concentric with the 
earth ; on Uie other hand, he denies the eccentrics and the 
epicycle*. He Hnds it to be contrary to natural order that, 
while the ninth sphere impresses on all the others the diurnal 
motion of rotation from east to west, thespheres below the ninth 
ehould have besides a motion of their own in an opposite 
direction. In order to remove this contradiction, he conceives 
a whimsical theory which betrays the inexperience of the author 
ta ths Held ef practical astronomy. 

Aocordinr to him, the movement* of the planets and of the 
■xed stars in longitude take plac* In reality from east to west, 
Kke the diurnal morion of the rotation of the heavens ; those 
movsments which aatronomera have Judged to be from west to 
east are simply illusory appearances due to the progressive 
diminution of the angular velocity of the spheres, according ns 
a gradual approach is made from the ninth sphere to the earth.3 
Ths nintli spnerc accomplishes the 360* of circumference in 24 
hours and communicates this motion to the spheres below ; bnt 
the impiilie grows weaker from sphere to sphere. That of the 
flxed stars, which is immediately under the ninth, accomplishes 
in 24 hours something less than 360* ; and this little retaliation 
brings H about that after 36,000 years 4 it boa accomplished a 
whole circuit less than the ninth sphere and appears to be 
moving very slowly in a direction contraiw to it. Under the 
sphere of the fixed stars comes that of Saturn, considerably 
slower ; it accomplishes in the space of about 30 years s a whole 
circuit less than the ninth sphere. Thus Jupiter loses a whole 
circuit in 12 years ; Mars in two ; Venus, the sun, and Mercury 
in one ; and the moon in a little more than 27 days. This, then, 
is the reason why all the spheres under the ninth appear to 
move fn a direction contrary to It. 

For physical reasons, therefore, al-BlJruJi believes that 
the sphere of Venus is to be placed above the sun and that 
of Mercury below it. There remain to be explained the In- 
equalities of the motions of the tun, moon, and planets. He 
says that he drew inspiration for this from constructions 
analogous to that by which az-Zarqkli had imagined the motion 
of tbelibration of the flxed stars. While az-Zarqkli made the 
poles of the eciipHc rotate parallel with the plane of the equator, 
al-BiJruji, In the case of the planets, made the poles of the 
planetary spheres move on inclined planes round the poles of 
the equator or of the ecliptic ; from this it results that the 
planets describe lines lavitabince, i.e. spiral, on a spherical 
superficies. Thus are also explained the stations and retro- 
gradations of the planets. For this part, therefore, we have 
the partial resuscitation of the hypothesis of Eudoxus. The 
Ideas of al-BifruJi were accepted by a fair number of Christians 
and Jews in Spain and Provence ; and they had also on echo in 
Italy in the 16th century. 

7 . Celestial physics. — As is said above,® celestial 
physics, according to Muhammadan and Greek 
writers, lies outside the field of astronomy ; its 
problems are discussed in hooks of metaphysics, of 
physics in an Aristotelian sense, and of theology, 
or at least in special works, of which the greater 
part are notv either lost or unedited. 

Like Ptolemy, the most ancient Arabic astrono- 
mers neglect to define the idea of the celestial 
spheres and limit themselves to considering them 
in the mathematical aspect of ideal circles repre- 
senting the movements of the heavenly bodies. 

1 AtpetJOgiuB of our mcdimval writers. 

* Of the book of at-BifruJi there has been published only an 
obscure Latin tr. (Venice, 1631) made from a Hebrew version. 
Tlie Latin tr. made in 1217 at Toledo by Miohiol Scotus is un- 
eited, as is also the Arabic text. 

s This idea was already maintained by the Ibw5n nj-^fa’ 
about the middle of the 10th cent, (see their Ras&’il, Bombay, 
1305-06 A.H., ii. 22-26) and by Faljr nd-din ar-Eazi, Mafdllh at- 
gbaib, Cairo, 1308 A.H., ii. 60 f. (comm, on Qur. ii. 169) and vi. 
117 f. (on Qur. xxl. 84). But they admit Ptolemy’s eccentrics 
and epicycles. 

4 This is the period of time in which, according to Ptolemy, 
the flxed stars accomplish the circumference, proceeding 
towards the east. 

6 The duration of the heliocentric sidereal revolution of Saturn 
is a little less than 20i years ; it is, in the Ptolemaic hypothesis, 
the revolution of the centre of the epicycle of Saturn in the 
zodiac. 

® See 1 1 . 


The Aristotelian conception of solid spheres was 
introduced for the first time ' into a purely 
astronomical treatise by Ibn al-Haitham ; and he, 
in his unedited compendium of astronomy, gives 
the definition which ivas accepted afterwards by 
all the other writers of elementary treatises : * A 
celestial sphere {falak, pint, afldk) is a body com- 
pletely spherical, hounded by two parallel spherical 
superficies having the same centre.’® In this, as 
he himself says, ne drew his inspiration from the 
Hypotheses Planetarum of Ptolemy ; in fact, as we 
see from a passage of Nasir ad-din at-Tusi, he 
followed the Hypotheses also in expounding how 
the celestial motions can he represented, and also 
by supposing simple equatorial zones of those 
complete spheres, so that the spheres of the 
epicycles become, as it were, tambourines {dxiff) 
rotating on their own axes, and the other spheres 
like armils.® This second form of representation 
was soon abandoned, as contrary to the principles 
of natural philosophy. 

Muhammadan writers agree with Aristotle in 
holding that the spheres and the celestial bodies 
are a simple unique substance, different from the 
four elements of the sublunar world, and forming 
a fifth element. The solidity also of the spheres, 
by reason of which the stars remain infixed within 
them, and by which the stars are carried round, is 
accepted by almost all,* except a few theologians 
who, to support a strictly literal meaning of a 
passage of the Qur’an,® maintain that the stars 
move within the spheres like fish swimming in 
water. The ideas of the majority of writers after 
the 4th cent, of the Hijra are tnose set forth in 
the dogmatic theology of al-Baidawj (t 1286) as 
follows : 

‘The spheres are transparent; since il they were coloured, 
our eyes could not possibly see that which fs within them. 
They are neither hot nor cold ; since otherwise the heat and 
cold would dominate in the elements of the eublunar world on 
account of their contiguity to It. They ore neither light nor 
heavy; eince otherwise in their nature there would be a 
tendency to rectilinear motion.* They are neither moist nor 
dry : otherwise the facility or diffloulty of taking certain forms 
or of attaching themselves would be manifested in rectilinear 
motion. They are not capable of quantitative motion ; since, 
if the convexity of the external euperficies were to increase, it 
would be necessary tbat.tbere should be a void above it, which 
is absurd; and the same is to be said regarding concavity, 
since il this were to increase it would be necessary that one 
sphere ehould enter into another or that between the two there 
should be nvoid.'f 

So also it is proved by Aristotelian reasonings that the motion 
of the spheres must be circular. 

The greater number of Muhammadan philo- 
sophers accept the peripatetic doctrine that the 
spheres and the stars are living beings, rational, 
operating by their own will; that the spheres 
have souls which exist in their bodies as our souls 
in our bodies ; and that, as our bodies move under 
the impulse of our souls towards the ends we have 
in view, so also do the spheres, which have as 
their end the serving of God. This doctrine is for 
the most part repudiated by the theologians : al- 
Ghazali (t 1111) does not deny the possibility of it, 
bnt he affirms that we are incapable of knowing it ; 
on the other hand, Ibn 5fazm (t 1064), Ibn Qayyim 

I This follows from the preface itself of Ibn al-Haitham and 
from the attestation of Muhammad al-Akf!Lm as-Sahawi, Irshed 
al-gdfid, p. 85. 

“Only the spheres of the epicycles are full, i.e. are tru* 
globes. 

* These two forms of hypothesis are always found side by 
side for every planet, in bk. IL of the Hypotheses, published for 
the first time (1907) in German according to the Arabic version 
which takes the place of the lost Greek text (in Ptolemy, Opera 
astronomica minora, ed. Heiberg, p. HSH.). 

4 The ancient Arab astronomers — e.g., al-Battfim 0- 12t) — 
leave the question unoertirin. 

* xxl. 34. 

6 According to the Aristotelian theory (d« Ccelo, i. 8f.), heavy 
bodies tend in a straight line towards the centre of the world, 
light bodies tend to withdraw in a straight lint from the 
1 centre. 

1 7 ifofoK* oZ-anwor, Oonstantinople, 1805 A.B., p. 262. 
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motion of the fixed stars and of the planetary 
apogees, i.e. to the displacement of longitnde due 
to the precession of the equinoxes. But the solar 
apogee has also another very small proper motion 
in longitude which, according to Leverner, is only 
11 •464' yearly. This motion must have escaped 
the Muhammadan astronomers. The determina- 
tion of the longitude of the apogee is not easy and, 
in times when telescopes and pendulum-clocks 
were lacking, could not be efiected with absolute 
certainty in the minutes of arc ; on the other hand, 
there was no term of comparison with ancient 
observations. One understands, therefore, why 
the majority of Muhammadan astronomers did not 
give to the solar apogee any other motion than 
that of the precession, attributing the small dis- 
crepancies to the imperfection of instruments and 
observations. It seems that Thabit ibn Qurrah, 
however, had dared to affirm the existence of a 
proper motion. Al-BirUni ' informs us that Thabit, 
autlior of a tractate on the inequality of the solar 
year, had determined 365 days, 6 hours, 12 minutes, 
9 seconds, as being the length of the year which 
we call anomalistic, i.e. the time which the sun 
takes to return to its own apogee. If, then, the 
same Thabit (if we may rely upon a piece of in- 
formation which Eegiomontanus and Copernicus 
seem to have derived from the De motti octaves 
s^hcercB cited above) determined the length of the 
sidereal year as 365 d., 6 h., 9 m., 12 s., it is plain 
that he must have attributed to the solar apogee a 
small proper motion added to that of the preces- 
sion.* Certainly the values found by Thabit are 
excellent, since, according to the moderns, the 
anomalistic solar year is 365 d., 6 h., 13 m., 54 '9 s., 
and the sidereal year 365 d., 6 h., 9 m., 10'7 s. It is 
beyond doubt that az-Zarqali determined with great 
exactness {I25V/ every Julian year) the proper 
motion of the apogee, as distinguished from that 
due to the precession ; and he therefore supposed 
that the centre of the eccentric of tlie sun moved 
over a very small circle, and by this was also 
settled the variation of the eccentricity of the 
solar orbit. Among us the proper motion of the 
apogee was discovered only in the 16tli cent, by 
Kepler and Longomontanus. 

(g) Third lunar ineqtiality . — We need not notice 
other modifications of special points of Ptolemaic 
doctrines. It will be enough now to make a refer- 
ence to a controversy carried on from 1836 to 1871 
in the Academy of Sciences of Paris witliout any 
definite conclusion being arrived at, viz. : Is the 
discovery of the variation or tliird lunar inequality 
to be ascribed to Abu ’l-Wafa’ (t 998), as L. A. 
S6dillot maintained, rather than to Tycho Brahe? 
There would have been no reason for this dispute 
if that part of the Almagest relative to the move- 
ments of the moon had been better studied, and if 
the analogous discussions in the works of other 
Arabic astronomers had been examined with care. 
Carra de Vaux * has demonstrated that the hypo- 
thetical theory of the variation was nothing else j 
than the vplxn'everis of Ptc?iemy, i.e. the difference 
between the true and the mean apogee of the epi- 
cycle by which difference the mean anomaly is 
corrected so as then to calculate the simple equa- 
tion of the moon. Al-BattanI opportunely calls it 
‘equation of the anomaly.’ It is curious to note 
that no one has observed that already in 1645 
Bullialdus (I. Boulliau) had recognized that the 
TrpSa-reixrts corresponded to about half of the ‘ varia- 
tion ’of Tycho Brahe, and that consequently the 

1 Chronologii of the Ancient Nations, Eng. tr., London, 1879, 
p. 61 f. 

2 The fact that Thabit wrote a tractate to maintain that the 
solar apogee docs move is of no importance, since it is probably 
merely a confutation of the Ptolemaic Immobility. 

* ‘ L'Almageste d’AbO 1-Wifa al-Bdrdjini,’ in JA no. jdx. 
flSnS) 4t0-171. 


tables of Ptolemy for the moon were sufficiently 
near to the truth. 

6 . Opposition to Ptolemy.— The many modifica- 
tions of the doctrines of the Ahmgest never 
abandon the geometrical foundation followed by 
Ptolemy for the representation of the motions of 
the sun and planets, viz. a combination of eccentric 
circles and epicycles. This permitted the repre 
sentation of celestial motions with all the exact- 
ness of which astronomical instruments were 
capable before the discovery of pendulum-clocks 
and telescopes ; it was further obedient to the 
Aristotelian principle that celestial motions are 
circular only. Practical astronomy therefore did 
not feel the need of theories based on different 
geometrical principles. The difficulty arose only 
from a physical point of view, since the idea of 
numerous circular motions round an imaginary 
point was repugnantto the principles of Aristotelian 
physics. It was precisely in the name of Aristo- 
telian natural laws that the battle began among 
the Arabs of Spain in the 12th cent, against the 
I eccentrics and epicycles of Ptolemy; but their 
opponents were philosophers.* 

The first of these was Abu Bakr Muhammad Ibn af-^^'igb, 
known by the name of Ibn Bajah or Avempace (t 1139), who Is 
said to have explained the celestial motions by means of 
eccentrics only, rejecting the epicycles os repugnant to the 
physics of Aristotle ; but we have no particular account of his 
system.^ After him we find Abu Bakr ibn ifufail (y.r. ; 1 1185- 
86), famous in Europe for his Philosophus autodidactus, who 
said to al-BiJru]i that he bad found a theory of those motions 
quite different from that of Ptolemy rejecting both eccentrics 
and epicycles, and that he had promised to put it in writing. 
But it seems that the promise was not fulfilfed. The ideas of 
Ibn Tufail probably influenced his friend Averroes {q.v, ; 1 1108), 
who affirms 3 the physicol impossibility of the geometrical 
hypothesis of Ptolemy. The astronomers, he continues, assign 
an eccentric to the moon because, since she is eclipsed now 
more and now less in one and the same point of the zodiac, they 
suppose that she traverses the cone of shade at different dis- 
tances with regard to the earth. ‘ But this may happen also on 
account of the diversity of her position, if we imagine that the 
poles of the lunar sphere move around the poles of another 
sphere If God shall prolong our life, we will investigate the 
astronomy of the time of Aristotle, since this seems not to con- 
tradict physics ; it consists of motions which Aristotle calls 
laulab [i.e. spirals). 1 believe that this motion consists in this, 
that the poles of one sphere move about the poles of another ; 
since then the motion Iresulting) is according to a line leulebia 
(».r. spiral], just so is the motion of the sun [combined) with 
the diurnal motion [of the celestial sphere). Perchance it is 
possible by means of such a motion to represent the inequalities 
which toke place in the planetory motions.' 

In his commentary on the Metaphysic, xii. 47,< Averroes does 
not succeed in forming a clear idea of the system of Eudoxus 
from the scanty allusions of Aristotle and from the commentary 
of Alexander of Aphrodisias, which is very defective in this 
part, it not being clear in what manner the ‘ motus gyrativi ’ e 
arise from two contrary motions, unless two different poles be 
sapposed.6 He observes that by this hypothesis one could 
explain nil the appearances of the planets ; ‘ et iste mntus, ut 
mnthematici Hispaniai dicunt, cxistit in orbe stcllato, et vocant 
ipsum motum processus et reversionis.’f 

Although Averroes did not complete his exposition,^ he had 
guessed n notable part of the hypothesis of Eudoxus (c. 409-356 
B.O.), which was for the first time reconstructed by O. Schia- 
parelli in 1875. Averroes, like Eudoxus, allows only rohercs 
concentric with the earth ; he admits that the line laulabl may 
be the apparent result of two contrary circular motions— one of 
the sphere of the planets, and the other, in an opposite 
direction, of another sphere whose axis is inclined in respect of 
the axis of the first sphere ; finally, the line laulabl corresponds 
to the imroir^Si) of Eudoxus, in the form of 00 , which, according 
to the Greek geometricians, belongs to the category of epirol 
lines (oTreipai), ond, according to modern geometricians, would 


1 Cl. L. Gauthier, 'Une R4forme du systime astronomiuue do 
PtoI5m6o tent5e par les philosophes arabes du xii' siicle,’ in -7 a 
X. xiv. [1909] 483-610 ; but this article is insufficient from * 
mathematical-astronomic point of view. 

2 See Moinionides. Guide dee igaris, cd. and tr. S. Munk, 
Paris, 1856-60, ii. 185 f. 

3 Comm, de Ccclo, 11. 35 [Aristotelis Opera omnia cum Averrois 
Cordubensis commentariis, Venice, 1602, v. fol. 118v.-119r.). 

4 Ed. cit. viii. fol. 331v.-332r. 

a Thus the Latin translator in the commentary on the 
Metaphysic renders the Arabic adjective laulabl ‘spiral, in 
the form of a spiral or of a screw.’ 

6And, in fact, this was the hj-pothesis of Eudoxus. 

7 J.e. the motion of the libration of the fixed stare in the 
hypothesis of the Spaniard az-Zarqili (see above, § s, (<)). 

8 Cf. also ed. cit. viii. fol. 329v. (on iletaphys. xiL 45). 
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be a lemnlscate described on n spherical superficies instead ot 
on a plane. There naturally occur in the hypothesis of Eudoxus 
some special conditions, of which Averroiis does not seem to 
have thouglit ; one does not understand, then, how the Arabian 
philosopher thauv:ht to save himself from the greatest objection 
which could be made to the system of concentric spheres, viz. 
that by making the distance of the celestial bodies from the earth 
always equal it did not permit of an explanation of the variation 
of Uie diameters ot the sun and moon. 

Another friend and disciple ot Tbn 'i^tall, al-Bljru]l (a native 
of Pedroche to the north of Cordova),! attempted a complete 
system as a substitute for the geometrical hypothesis of 
Ptolemy,* by placing ths data of observation of the Almagest in 
agreement with the peripatetic philosophy. He says that, 
moved by dkicourses of Ibn Jufail to meditate on this question, 
he had arrived at new theories by a kind of divine revelation. 
He admits witli Ptolemy the nine sphere* concentric with the 
sarth ; on Uie other hand, he denies the eccentrics and the 
epicycles. He finds it to be contrary to natural order that, 
while the ninth sphere impresses on all the others the diurnal 
moMoii of rotation from east to west, the spheres below the ninth 
should have besides a motion ot their own in an opposite 
direction, fn order to remove this contradiction, he conceives 
a whimsical theory which betrays the inexperience of the author 
la ths field sf practical astronomy. 

According to him, the movements ot the planets and of the 
fixed star* in longitude take place in reality from east to west, 
tike the diurnal motion of the rotation of the heavens ; those 
movements whidi astronomers have judged to bo from west to 
east are simply Illusory appearances due to the progressive 
diminution of the angular velocity of the spheres, according as 
a gradual approach is made from the ninth sphere to the earth.* 
Ths ninth spnerc accomplishes the 860* of circumference in 24 
hours and communicates this motion to the spheres below ; but 
the iiiipiilse grows weaker from sphere to sphere. That of the 
fixed stars, which is immediately under the ninth, accomplishes 
in 24 hours something leas than 360* ; and this little retardation 
brings it about that after 36,000 years < it has accomplished a 
whole circuit less than the ninth sphere and appears to be 
moving very slowly in a direction contrary to it. Under the 
sphere of the fixed stars comes that of Saturn, considerably 
slower ; it accomplishes in the space of about SO years* a whole 
circuit less than the ninth sphere. Thus Jupiter loses a whole 
circuit in 12 years ; Mars in two *, Venus, the sun, and Mercury 
in one ; and the moon in a little more than 27 days. This, then, 
is the reason why all the spheres under the ninth appear to 
move fn a direction contrary to ft. 

For physical reosons, therefore, al-BijruJt believes that 
the sphere of Venus is to be placed above the sun and that 
of Mercury below it. There remain to be explained the in- 
equalities of the motions of the tun, moon, and planets. He 
says that he drew inspiration for this from constructions 
analogous to that by which az-ZarqUII had Imagined the motion 
of the libration of the fixed stars. While az-Zarqfili made the 
poles of the ecliptic rotote parallel with the plane of the equator, 
al-Bijruji, in the case of the planets, made the poles of the 
planetary spheres move on Inclined planes round the poles of 
the equator or of the ecliptic ; from this it results that the 
planete describe lines lautabina:, ».«. spiral, on a spherical 
superficies. Thus are also explained the stations and retro- 
gradations of the planets. For this part, therefore, we have 
the partial resuscitation of the hypothesis of Eudoxus. The 
ideas of al-Bltruji were accepted by a fair number of Ohristians 
and Jews in Spam and Provence ; and they bad also an echo in 
Itaiy in the 16th century. 

7 . Celestial physics. — As is said above,' celestial 
physics, according to Muhammadan and Greek 
writers, lies outside the field of astronomy ; its 
problems are discussed in books of metaphysics, of 
physics in an Aristotelian sense, and of theology, 
or at least in special works, of which the greater 
part are now eiuier lost or unedited. 

Like Ptolemy, the most ancient Arabic astrono- 
mers neglect to define the idea of the celestial 
spheres and limit themselves to considering them 
in the mathematical aspect of ideal circles r^re- 
senting the movements of the heavenly bodies. 

1 Alpetmgius of our mediaivnl writers. 

* Of the book of al-Bitruji there has been published only an 
obscure Latin tr. (Venice, 1531) made from a Hebrew version. 
The Latin tr. made in 1217 at Toledo by Miohiel Scotus is un- 
edited, as is also the Arabic text. 

8 This idea was already maintained by the Ihwan as-Safa' 
about the middle of the lOth cent, (see their Basa'il, Bombay, 
1805-06 A.H., ii. 22-26) and by Fahr ad-din ar-Razi, ilafdlih of- 
ghaib, Cairo, 1803 A.n., ii. 601. (comm, on Qur. U. 159) and vi. 
117 f. (on Qur. xxi. 84). But they admit Ptolemy’s eccentrics 
and epicycles. 

4 This is the period of time in which, according to Ptolemy, 
the fixed stars accompBsh the circumference, proceeding 
towards the east. 

* The duration of the heliocentno sidereal revolution of Saturn 
is a little less than 29J years ; it is, in the Ptolemaic hypothesis, 
the revolution of the centre of the epicycle of Saturn in the 
zodiac. 

8 See 1 1 . 


The Aristotelian conception of solid spheres was 
introduced for the first time^ into a purely 
astronomical treatise by Ibn al-Haitham ; and he, 
in his unedited compendium of astronomy, gives 
the definition which was accepted afterwards by 
all the other writers of elementary treatises : * A 
celestial sphere {falak, plur, ajlak) is a body com- 
pletely spherical, bounded by two parallel spherical 
superficies having the same centre.’® In this, as 
he himself says. Tie drew his inspiration from the 
Hypotheses Planetanim of Ptolemy ; in fact, as we 
see from a passage of Nasir ad-din at-Tusi, he 
followed the Hypotheses also in expounding how 
the celestial motions can be represented, and also 
by supposing simple equatorial zones of those 
complete spheres, so that the spheres of the 
epicycles become, as it were, tambourines [duff) 
rotating on their own axes, and the other spheres 
like armils.* This second form of representation 
was soon abandoned, as contrary to the principles 
of natural philosopliy. 

Muhammadan writers agree with Aristotle in 
holding that the spheres and the celestial bodies 
are a simple unique substance, different from the 
four elements of the sublunar world, and forming 
a fifth element. The solidity also of the spheres, 
by reason of which the stars remain infixed within 
them, and by which the stars are carried round, is 
accepted by almost all,' except a few theologians 
who, to support a strictly literal meaning of a 
passage of the Qur’an,® maintain that the stars 
move within the spheres like fish swimming in 
water. The ideas of the majority of writers after 
the 4th cent, of the Hijra are those set forth in 
the dogmatic theology of al-Baidawi (t 1286) as 
follows : 

•The spheres are transparent; since if they were coloured, 
our eyes could not possibly see that which is within them. 
They are neither hot nor cold ; since otherwise the beat and 
cold would dominate in the elements of the sublunar world on 
account of their contiguity to it. They are neither light nor 
heavy; since otherwise in their nature there would be a 
tendency to rectilinear motion.® They are neither moist nor 
dry ; otherwise the facility or difficulty of taking certain forms 
or of attaching themselves would be manifested in rectilinear 
motion. They are not capable of quantitative motion ; since, 
if the convexity of the external superficies were to increase, it 
would be necessary that, there should be a void above it, which 
is absurd ; and the same is to be said regarding concavity, 
since If this were to increase it would be necessary that one 
sphere should enter into another or that between the two there 
should be a void.’* 

So also it is proved by Aristotelian reasonings that the motion 
of the spheres must be circular. 

The greater number of Muhammadan philo- 
sophers accept the peripatetic doctrine that the 
spheres and the stars are living beings, rational, 
operating by their oivn will; that the spheres 
have souls which exist in their bodies as our souls 
in our bodies ; and that, as our bodies move under 
the impulse of our souls towards the ends we have 
in view, so also do the spheres, which have as 
their end the serving of God. This doctrine is for 
the most part repudiated by the theologians : al- 
Ghazali (t 1111) does not deny the possibility of it, 
hut he affirms that we are incapable of knowing it ; 
on the other hand, Ibn (t 1064), Ibn Qayyim 

1 This follow* from the preface itself of Ibn al-Haitham and 
from the attestation ot Muhammad al-Akf &iu as-Sahavri, IrshSi 
al-qdfid, p. 85. 

8 Only the sphere* of the epicycles ore full, <.*. are tm* 
globes. 

8 These two form* of hypothesis are always found side by 
side for every planet, in hk. it of the Hypotheses, published for 
the first time (1907) in German according to the Arabic version 
which takes the place of the lost Greek text pn Ptolemy, Opera 
astronomica minora, ed. Heiberg, p. 113 ff.). 

4 The ancient Arab astronomers — e.g., td-Battanl (L 124>— 
leave the question unoertain. 

8 xxi, 84. 

® According to the Aristotelian theory (de Ceelo, i. 8f.), heavy 
bodies tend in a straight line towards the centre of the world, 
light bodies tend to withdraw in a straight lin* from the 
centre. 

* MafSli" ai-anicar, Constantinople, 1805 A.H., p. 262. 
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»1-Janziyyfth (f 1350), and many others absolutely 
deny life and intelligence to the heavenly bodies. 
The philosophers of the peripatetic school and 
several theologians {e.g., al-llaidawi) hold that the 
movers of the celestial souls and consequently of 
the spheres are pure intelligences. Conceming 
their origin al-Fnrabi, Avicenna, and their followers 
maintain a Neo-Platonio emanatory theory : from 
the first principle emanates the first intelligence, 
and from this are derived all the nine spheres by 
means of successive triads always composed of 
intelligence, soul, and body, until one arrives at 
the final or active intelligence from which is de- 
rived all the material of the sublunar world. This 
theory is vigorously opposed by al-Ghazali and the 
other theologians. 

The question of the marks on the moon is either 
neglected or only hinted at in the works hitherto 
puWished. The idea that the moon had valleys 
and mountains like the earth — an idea set forth by 
several Syriac writers — did not harmonize witli 
the Aristotelian conception of the nature of the 
heavenly bodies and so could not be accepted by 
Muhammadan writers. 

' Observation of the solar spots is almost im- 

E ossible to the naked eye; Fahr ad-din ar-Razi, 
owever, explicitly affirms ; ‘ Tliere are those who 
believe that there exist on the surface of the sun 
spots, in the same manner as there are marks on the 
surface of the moon. These spots were actually 
seen on some occasions, but were erroneously 
believed to be transits of Mercury and Venus 
across the sun. 

The comets and the other meteors (in an Aris- 
totelian sense) were the subjects of observations 
and of numerous monographs. But, judging from 
the little that we know about them, Muham- 
madan writers followed in this matter the theories 
set forth by Aristotle in his books on meteor- 
ology.* 

8. Conclusion.— The importance of Muham- 
madan astronomy in the history of science has 
been variously judged ; sometimes Muhammadan 
astronomers have received excessive praise, some- 
times nnjust criticism, as if they had done nothing 
but preserve and transmit to Europe Greek science, 
improving it only in minor details. This harsh 
verdict is due not only to very imperfect knowledge 
of the Arabic writings on astronomy (of which the 
greater part is still unedited), but also to the fact 
that no account has been taken of the special con- 
ditions of astronomy in the glorious period of 
Muhammadan culture. The system invented by the 
Greek geometricians, and completed by Ptolemy, 
for representing all the celestial motions had 
mathematically all the precision that could be 
desired or attained by the use of the best instru- 
ments ; it produced no sensible discrepancy between 
theory and the result of observation. The elliptic 
orbits of Kepler would not have given the theory 
greater perfection than it received from the com- 

f dicated system of eccentrics and epicycles; the 
utter indeed had the advantage of preserving the 
Pythagorean and Aristotelian pnnciple, which 
denied any but circular movement in the heavens. 
One must not forget that even in the heliocentric 
system of Copernicus the motions of the planets 
were still explained by means of combinations of 
•epicycles — combinations which were in several 
•cases less perfect than those employed by the 
Ptolemaic astronomy. To change the method of 
geometrical representation would therefore have 
b^n whimsical— a mathematical^ trick, which no 
datum of observ’ation would have justified ; and, in 
fact, those Arabs who wished to eliminate the 

1 XcffdOli ai-shaib, L *59, on Cur. U. V. 

* On falling- atara ms present writer’s art is Rimtm degh 
.Studi OrienUiU, rlU. [IWu] S7&-SS8. 


eccentrics and the epicycles* were philosophers 
rather than astronomers, and they propounded 
their hypotheses from data based only on Aris- 
totelian phj’’sics. 

It is thus easy to understand how it was that, 
e.g., the astronomers of the khalif al-Ma’miin and 
tliejr successors saw no necessity for drawing from 
their observations of the movement of Venus * the 
final conclusion that Venus revolved round the 
sun. From the point of vieAV of such phenomena 
as could be observed without telescopes, this second 
hypothesis had no higher value than that which 
made Venus revolve round the earth. In a word, 
celestial appearances gave no cause to shake the 
foundations of the geocentric system, which agreed 
very well with every religious notion, and which 
was supported by the authority of both Aristotle 
and Ptolemy, reinforced by a very potent element 
in Hellenistic and medisevai culture, viz. astrology, 
Giovanni Schiaparelli, in one of his monographs on 
Greek astronomy,* has set fortli clearly the decisive 
influence which astrology, brought into Greece by 
the Chaldaean Berosus (3rd cent. B.O.] and conse- 
quently received vvith great favour by the Stoics 
and Neo-Pythagoreans, hod in the abandonment 
of the heliocentric system of Aristarchus. Astro- 
logical doctrine, based on the immobility of the 
earth in the centre of the world, was irreconcilable 
with any system which made the earth revolve 
round the sun or round any other body ; astrology 
was thus a very powerful additional obstacle to the 
abandonment of the geocentric idea. Further, we 
must not forget that it was only in the 17th cent, 
that European physics reached clear proofs of the 
diurnal rotation of the earth and justified elliptic 
orbits and the heliocentric system, and that the 
really irrefutable argument for the revolution of 
the earth round the sun was furnished only in 1728 
by the discovery of the aberration of the fixed 
stars. 

An essential condition of all astronomical 
progress is to have at disposal a long series of 
methodical observations ; and in this matter 
Muhammadan astronomers were obliged to begin, 
so to say, from the foundation. Ptolemy was the 
lost Greek observer ; but not even all the observa- 
tions which he says he made are true. In several cases 
of capital importance— e.g., regarding the obliquity 
of the ecliptic and tbe longitude of the solar apogee 
— he gave as agreeing with his own observations 
data found about 270 years before his time by 
Hipparchus, thus causing certain elements to be 
helieved constant which are really variable. In 
other cases — e.g., regarding the precession of the 
equinoxes — his observations are very rough. 
Theon of Alexandria (4th cent. A.D.) and Proclus 
(6th cent.) do no more than accept Ptolemy’s 
elements, in some ways aggravating his errors; 
accordingly, during the seven centuries from 
Ptolemy to tbe first flourishing of Arabo-Muham- 
madan astronomy, we have not even one observa- 
tion which is of use to the science. The first task, 
therefore, of the Arabic astronomers was to revise 
all the Ptolemaic elements of the celestial motions; 
it was a time not to form new theories but to collect 
the indispensable elements of fact by means of con- 
tinuous observations more accurate than those of 
the Greeks. This task was accomplished by the 
Muhammadan astronomers in a marvellous manner; 

1 Bee above, { 6. 

* They found (contrary to Ptolemy) that Venus has the same 
longitude of apogee, the same eccentricity, and the eame 
equation of centre as the sun ; and so the true longitude of the 
centre of the epicycle of Venus is always equal to the true 
longitude of the sun. This was the same ns to suppose that the 
orbit of Venus is an epicycle whose centre is always the true 
place of the sun and runs over the solar orbit ; in other words. 


ft was equivalent to maldng Venus a satellite of the sun. 
s On'oine del littema plunetario elCoeentrieo pretn ( 


Origine 
Milan, 1893, { 65. 


Grtei, 
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indeed, we must come down to the time of Tycho 
Brahe (1646-1601) to find observers and ohserva- 
tions comparable to those of the Muhammadan 
Middle Ages. Further, by founding trigonometry 
in a modern sense and developing it to a high degree 
they furnished astronomical science with an excel- 
lent instrument for its work. 

The influence of Muhammadan astronomy in 
Europe is so far-reaching that to treat of it at 
length would be to give the histoi^ of some cen- 
turies of European astronomy. From the 12th 
cent, to the end of the 16th the compendiums used 
in the schools were translated from Arabic or were 
based on Arabic writings ; the astronomical tables 
and the processes of calculation were derived from 
Arabic works, among which must be classed (from 
the point of view not of their language but of their 
contents) the celebrated tables of Alfonso which 
were still used by many in the 16th century. 
Spherical trigonometry in Europe started from 
Arabic treatises ; the famous Regiomontanus him- 
self (1436-76) borrows more than appears on the 
surface from al-Battani. Through the influence 
of these Arabic sources the ancient Latin technical 
terminology was greatly modified, and not only do 
Arabic astronomical terms enter into European 
languages, hut Latin words acquire new signifi- 
cations by imitation of corresponding Arabic 
words. Tne words ‘ degree,’ ‘ minute,’ ‘ equation ’ 
(in its astronomical sense), ‘ equation of the centre,’ 

‘ argument’ (of a table), and some others, owe their 
technical signification to ridiculously literal trans- 
lations of Arabic writings. We cannot enumerate 
all that European astronomy owes to Muhamma- 
dan observers ; it will be enough to recall that they 
rendered inestimable services even to writers of 
the 17th cent. — e.g,, Halley — precisely because 
they oflered the only certain means of checking 
elements determinable only by a comparison with 
observations separated by long intervals of time. 
The books of Regiomontanus, Purbachius, Coper- 
nicus, Tycho Brahe, Riccioli, etc., cite the observa- 
tions which were kno-wn to them of their Oriental 
predecessors. The theory and practice of mstru- 
ments in Europe has also Arabic sources. Finally, 
we must not forget the influence exercised by the 
Arabs in the way of example. They infused into 
the Christians and Jews of Spain a passion for con- 
tinued observations and an idea of the perfecti- 
bility of astronomical science; from Spain this 
passion and idea spread through the rest of Europe, 
preparing the way for modem astronomy. 

The conditions of the Byzantine mediroval world 
were not favourable to the development of the 
sciences. Nevertheless, Muhammadan culture, 
which left many traces in Byzantine astrology, 
had also its part in astronomical studies.^ In 1323 
an anonymous Greek introduced the Persian astro- 
nomical tables of Shams ad-din al-Buhari (S4;it^ 
Mtouxo/»5s), which were at once widely used ; in 
1346 George Chrysocooces made a new redaction 
of them, preserving at the same time many Arabic- 
Persian technical terms ; and finally, about 1361, 
Theodore Meliteniotes reproduced these methods 
and these Persian tables in the third and last book 
of his 'Atrrpovo/UKl) Tpf/3t/3Xos, after having set forth 
in the first and second books the methods and 
the tables according to Ptolemy and Theon of 
Alexandria. Thus there was created at Byzantium ' 
also a new astronomical terminology different from 
that of the classic Greek ; and sometimes even 
Greek proper names appeared transformed by their 
passage through Arabio-Persian sources, as Qaoivrii 
m place of Qfuv, 

lauRATraE. — ^There is no satisfactory exposition of the astron- 
omy of the Muhammadan peoples in the Middle Ages ; the 
feneral histories of astronomy — e.g., those of F. Hoefer, J. H. 
von Mfidler, K. Wolf (the best of all), and Arthur Berry— 
are inadequate, antiquated, end often erroneous. J. B. J. 


Delambre, Sist. de I’aslronamie du moyen dge, Paris, 1819, pp. 
1-211, and B13-639, is not a history but an analysis (of very un. 
equal value) of various works of Muhammadan authors ; tha 
part devoted to the unedited book of Ibn Yunus (pp. 70-156) ii 
especially noteworthy, but it has the usual defect of Delambre — 
instead of the analyzed processes of the author, it substitutea a 
series of formula found by Delambre himself. Useful, but to 
be used with great caution, is L. A. Sddillot, Matiriaux pour 
servir d I'hist. comparie des sciences mathimaligues chez lea Greta 
tt lea Orientaux, 2 vols., Paris, 1845-49 ; see also his Mimoire 
aur lea instrumenta aatronomigues des Arabee, do. 1841 
{ttAlBL, Savants itrangera, i.). The present writer’s Arabic 
book quoted above, p. 00a, n. 1, concerns only the earliest 
period (summary of H. Suter, in Bibliotheca Mathemaliea, ni. 
xii. (1912) 277-&2). Many historical notices concerning the 
development of astronomical theories are to be found in the 
present writer's commentary on al- BattanI, Opus astrgnomioum, 
3 vole., Milan, 1899-1907 ; short notices are to be found here and 
there in E. Wiedemann, ‘ Beitrage zur Geschichte der Natur- 
wissenschaften,’ nos. iii.-xxxviii. (in the Sitzungsberichte der 
phpsikal.-medizinisehen Sozietdt in Brfonpen, 1004-1914) and 
in other small pamphlets by the same author. For biographical 
and bibliographical notices concerning individual UTiters see the 
excellent hook of H. Suter, Die ilathematVcer und Aatronomen 
der Arabtr und ihre IVerke, Leipzig, 1900, and ‘Nachtrage und 
Berichtigungen zu Die Math, und Astron.,’ in Abhandl. zur 
Geseh. der mathemat. ITtssenscAo/fen, xiv. [1902] 167-185. For 
edd. and tr. of original texts see above, n. z. 

Cahlo Alfonso Nallino. 

SUN, MOON, AND STARS (Teutonic and 
Balto-Slavic). — I. TEUTONIC. — i. Archseological 
evidence. — The world-wide symbol of the sun- 
wheel occurs in the earliest Scandinavian rock- 
markings. Rude representations of horses and 
ships, which may have solar significance, are also 
found. In 1902 a curious object, apparently con- 
nected with the sun-cult, was discovered near 
Trundholm in Sweden. It is a representation of 
a disk, having gilding on one side and spiral 
ornamentation on the other, with a horse in front 
of it, both horse and disk being drawn on a 
waggon. 

2 . Solar myths. — Sun and moon, day and night, 
summer and winter, are personified in the poems 
of the older Edda, The Valkyrie Sigrdrifa invokes 
Day and the sons of Day, Night and her kins- 
woman. ^ Various passages from Grimnismdl, 
Fa/pj'dVnismdl, and Foluspd are snmmarized by 
Snorri : ® 

•Night, who was of Jotun race, married Delllng, who was of 
Aesir race, and their son was named Day.' • Then Allfather 
took Night and her son Day and set them up in heaven and 
gave them two steeds and two chariots and they were to drive 
round the earth every twenty-four hours.' The earth is be- 
dewed by tbe foam which falls each morning from the bit of 
Brimfaxl, the horse of Night. Day^s steed is called Skinfaxi 
and he lights up the whole world with his mane. • Then said 
Uangleri: "Who steers the course of the sun and of the 
moon 7"' Mundilfori hod a son Mani and a daughter Sol, 
whom the gods set up in heaven. ‘They let Sol drive the 
steeds which drew the chariot of that sun which the gods 
made to light the world, from the sparks which flew out of 
Muspellheim [t.e. the world of fire and heat]. . . . These steeds 
are called All-Swift and Early-Awake, but under the withers of 
the horses, tbe gods set two wind-bellows to cool them, but In 
some old records that is called “ isarnkol " [t.e. iron-coolness]. 
Mnni steers tbe course of the Moon and rules over waxing and 
waning.’ 

The belief in the chariot and horses of the sun 
is very wide-spread; in Scandinavia, judging by 
the archoeologioal evidence, it must have existed 
in very early times. _ We may have a reference to 
the same idea in Tacitus : 

•Beyond the Buiones is another sea, slugg^h and almost 
stagnant, by which the whole globe is imagined to be girt 
about and enclosed, from this circumstance that the last light 
of the setting sun continues so vivid till its rising as to obscure 
the stars. Popular belief adds, that the sound of his emerging 
from the ocean is also heard, and the forms of horses and the 
rays streaming from bis bead are beheld.’ 3 

Like most other primitive people, the Scandi- 
navians were strncK by the phenomena of the 
eclipses, which they thought were caused by 
wolves, 

•He who pursues her [ue. the sun] is called SkoU; be 
frightens her and he will catch her ; but he who is called Hatl 

1 Sigrdrifumdl, 2. * Oglfoginning, x.-xU. 

s Germ. 45. Unfortunately the text is uncertain ; eome 
editors read deorum tor tfuorum in the last sentence. 
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HroCvltniBon leaps In Iront of her, and he will catch the moon, 
and so it must be.' ' ‘ Skoll is the name of the wolf, who pur- 
sues the gleaming goddess to Ironwood. Another c^led Hati, 
eon of Hrotfvitni, goes before the fair bride of hearen.’s 

Sun and moon will be involved in the final 
world-catastrophe. 

•Then said Gangleri: “Of what race are these wolves [».«. 
SkoII and Hati] ? ” Hdrsaid: . . . “The old pantess rears the 
sons of many Jotuns and all in the form of wolves, and it is said 
that of the race of these wolves, there shall come one mightier 
than all, called Moon-Swallower and he ... in demon's form 
shall seize the moon. ... He shall fill himself with the bodies 
of doomed men, he shall stain the god’s abode with red blood; 
the sunshine shall be black, and all the weather treacherous 
during the following summer." 

• Whence comes a sun, in the smooth sky, 

When Fenrir [t.e. a monstrous wolf] has overtaken this one, 
One daughter alone, shall the Elf-beam [t.e, the sun] bear. 
Before Fenrir overtakes her. 

The maiden shall ride on the mother’s paths 
After the Powers have perished.’ s 
3. Sun-worship. — Our knowledge of the religious 
practices of the Teutons is very meagre, and it is 
difficult to say how far the stories told in the two 
Eddas formed part of a living religion, even among 
the Scandinavians. We have, however, various 
references to the sun-cult from other sources. 
Procopius'* describes how in the island of Thule 
[t.e. Scandinavia] the sun does not appear for 
40 days at the winter solstice. At the end of this 
period messengers are sent up into the mountains 
to watch for the rising sun. They send word to 
the people below that the sun will shine upon 
them in five days : thereupon begins ‘ the greatest 
feast of the inhabitants of Thule.’ 

The positive side of Caesar’s well-known descrip- 
tion of Teutonic religion' is probably true. The 
Teutons may well have acknowledged as gods 
such things as are ‘ objects of sight and by whose 
power they are apparently benefited, tne sun, 
moon, fire,’ although these were not their only 
deities. Observances in connexion with the sun 
and moon are forbidden in Christian sermons and 

E enitentiaries. St, Eligius (588-659} tells his 
earers that no Christian person ‘calls sun or 
moon lords.’ In the 11th cent, the Decrees of 
Burchard of Worms mention pagan traditions : 

•Id eit ut elementa colercs, id est lunam aut eolem, aut 
etellarum cursum, novam lunam, aut defectum lunae, ut tuls 
clamoribus out auxilio splendorem ejus restaurere valeree.’® 
From Canute’s Anglo-Saxon Laws’ we learn that 
‘heathenship is to honour heathen gods, and sun 
or moon, . . . etc.’ We have perhaps a trace 
of sun-worship in Landndmabdk : 

• Thorkell Moon, the law speaker, was of the best conversation 
of any heathen man in Iceland, ... He had himself carried 
out into the rays of the sun in his death-sickness and com- 
mended himself to that god which had made the sun.'® 

We know little of Anglo-Saxon paganism. Bede, 
however, mentions a goddess Eostur, in whose 
honour April was called ‘ Eosturmonath.’ • The 
word ‘Eostur’ is identical with the Latin, Greek, 
Sanskrit, and Lithuanian names for the goddess 
of the daivn, or Morqenrothe, probably the same 
being wbo is referred to in the Lithuanian and 
Lettish folk-songs as the daughter of the sun. 

Throughout Teutonic territory the first and 
second days of the week are named after the sun 
and moon. Sunna is mentioned with Wodan and 
Frfia in the Merseberg charm. Sol is counted as 
one of the asynjur.^’‘ 

It is noteworthy that Snorri (see above) dis- 
tinguishes between the physical sun and moon 
and the beings who rule over them and guide their 
movements. This distinction has been partly 
preserved in the Old Norse language, where the 
word Uingl (AS. tungol, Goth, tnggls, ‘a star’) 

1 GylJ. xil. 15. ' Grimn. xxxix. 88. 

* ra/bnlff/itzmdf, 46 1, ' Zic /??//. GofA. li. 16. 

‘ De Bell. Galt. vL 21. ® PB cil. OOO. 

’ Ancient Laics and Institutes of England, ed. B. Thotpe# 


London, IBfO, p. 162. 
»L9. 


» De Temp. Eatione, 16. 


n Gylf. xzxT. 46. 


denotes the actual moon, and Mini the super- 
natural being who directs his course. The same 
idea seems to underlie many of the Lithuanian 
and Lettish folk-songs. 

II. Lettish, Lithvaeian, aed Old 
Prussian. — i. Mythology. — Our chief know- 
ledge of the solar mythology of the Baltic peoples 
is derived from Lettish and Lithuanian folk-songs, 
the most significant of which have been translated 
and analyzed by W. Mannbardt.* In these poems 
the changes which pass over the face of the sky, 
especially at dawn and sunset, are viewed as a 
drama, the chief actors being sun, moon, the 
daughter of the sun, the sons of God, Perkun, the 
thunder deity, ‘God’ and ‘dear Maria’— the last 
two being as frankly pagan as the rest. Often, of 
course, the poems are confused and inconsistent, 
and it must be remembered that the terms ‘ sun,’ 
‘moon,’ etc., sometimes stand for the presiding 
deity, sometimes for the actual sun, etc., per- 
sonified : 

•The Sun, in the apple garden, 

Weepa bitterly. 

The golden apple hath fallen 
From the apple tree.’ * 

(Here there is a clear distinction between the deity and the 
physical sun.) 

• The Sun dances over the silver mountain, 

Silver shoes she hath on her feet’ ' 

(In this case sun and sun-goddess appear to be one and the 
same.) 

‘God,’ who was at war with the sun for three 
nights and three days, is evidently a sky-deity. 
The sky itself is described as a ‘great water’ or 
a mountain ; 

‘The Sun with two gold horses 
Rides up the rocky mountain, 

Never heated, never weary. 

Never resting on the way.’ 

(In this and in otlier songs we get the wide-spread myth of 
the horses of the sun.) 

2. The sun. — The sun is called in many of the 
songs ‘ daughter of God,’ in Lettish sources saules- 
maat, ‘ mother of the sun.’ She is married to the 
moon, who is, however, an unfaithful husband. 

•It happened in the spring-time 
That sun and moon did wed, 

But the sun rose up early 
And from her the moon fled. 

The morning star was loved then 
By the lone wandering moon, 

Wbo with a sword was smitten 
In deep wTatb by Perkun.’ * 

The children of the sun and moon are the stars, 
who are called orphans, because they appear only 
at night after their mother, the sun, has abandoned 
them. 

3. The sons of God. — The morning and the even- 
ing stars play an important part in the folk-songs, 
sometimes os a single being, sometimes in dual 
form. In Lithuanian sources they are called 
Auszrine and Wakarine' and are described as the 
handmaids of the sun. 

• '• Dear sun, daughter of Ood, 

Who kindles your fire in the momingf 
Wbo spreads your bed in the evening?" . , 

“Auszrine kindles the fire. 

Wakarine spreads the bed.’’’® 

In Lettish songs the morning and the evening stars 
are called the ‘sons of God’ — an epithet exactly 
e(^nivalent to the Greek Dioskouroi. Like the 
Dioskouroi and the Asvins of Indian mythology, 
the Lettish sons of God are connected with horses ; 

• Hither rode the dear eons of Ood 
With steeds dripping with sweat.’’ 

• Folks say the moon nos no steeds of his own. 

The morning star and the evening star 
They are the steeds of the moon.’ * 


1 • Die lett. Sonnenraythen,’ ZE rlL 7S-16i, 209-214, 28O-3S0. 
» III. p. 01 ff. ' Ib. * Ib. 

eNom. fcm. of adjective derived from Lith. auszra, ‘dawa, 
rakams, ‘ evening.’ 

« ZE Tii. loe. ext. 7 Ib. * Ib. 
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4. The daughter of the sun. — A favourite theme 
of the Lettish folk-Bongs ia the wooing of the 
daughter of the sun by the son of God, the sun 
providing the dowry, often most unwillingly. 

• Why ore grey steeds standing 
By the house-door of the sunt 
They are the grey steeds of the son of God 
Who wooa the daughter of the sun. 

The son of God stretohes out his hand 
Over the great water 
To the daughter of the sun. 

The sun cries bitterly 
Standing on the mountain. 

Why should she not weep? 

She Borrows for the little maiden. 

She sorrows for the dowry. 

For the chest which is laden 
With gold and silver gifts.* t 

This is a good example of a sunrise or sunset, 
myth. The daughter of the sun ia the red glow 
which is in the sky when the planet Venus appears, 
but soon afterwards melts into darkness or the 
full light of day. The * dowry ’ seems to he the 
rays of the sun which light up the edges of the 
clouds and the tops of trees and motmtains. 

•The sun prepareth the donry herself, gliding the edge 01 
the forest of plnes.'^ 

The daughter of the sun is almost certainly 
identical with the goddess mentioned by Lasicius.* 
‘ Ausca dea est radiorum solis, vel ocoumbentis 
vel supra horizontem asoendentia.’* 

5. Dear Maria. — Mannhardt considers that the 
name Maria has been substituted for that of 
variotis pagan deities, but it is also possible that 
she stands for a particular goddess, perhaps the 
Perkuna tete (i.e. the aunt of Perkun) mentioned 
by Lasioius: 'Perkuna tete is the mother of 
thunder and lightning; who receives into a bath 
the weary and dusty sun, and sends her out again 
next day washed and sliining.’ “ Maria also pre- 
sides over a bath-chamber : 

' Behind the mountains smoke is rising. 

Who is it hath kindled fire? 

Dear Maria heats the bathroom 

Where liathe little orphan maidens [f.e, stars],'* 

‘ 1 ran down into the valley. Into the bath-chamber of dear 
Maria.’ 7 

According to Prtetorius,® the Nadravians wor- 
shipped a star-god Szweigsdukks, who is evidently 
the Suaixtix worshipped by the Sudavians in 
Samland and equated with Sol in the Constit. 
Synod. Evangel, of 1530. Lucas David* calls 
Suaixtix the god of light and mentions him as one 
of the four deities avho were invoked at agricultural 
festivals.** This deity seems to have been wor- 
shipped in both male and female form; ‘They 
more commonly called this godhead Sweigsdunka, a 
star-goddess, whom they consider the bride of the 
sky and through whose power the morning and 
evening stars are guided.’ Is this perhaps ' the 
maiden who weaves star-coverings,’ mentioned in 
one of the folk-songs, and also the goddess whose 
place has been taken by dear Maria, and who was 
also known as the aunt of the thunder-god 1 The 
underlying idea may be that she is a goddess of 
fire, light, and beat.** 

6. Cult. — ^We know little of the sun-cult of the 
Baltic peoples, although we know frpm Peter von 
Dusburg** and Erasmus Stella** that sun, moon, 
and stars were worshipped as important deities. 

i ZE v\i. loc. eit. ^Ib. 

SDe Diis Samagitamm, in Respubliea tive Statta regni 
PolonicB, Lituania, Prwsice, Livonice, etc., Leyden, 1627, ch. 
viii. 

* Ausca, in Lith. Auszra, a word which is connected with 
Skr, tuns, Gr. 'Hut, Lat. Aitrtn'a, O.E. Eoslitr, all of which 
(with the possible exception of Eostur) denote goddesses of the 
dawn. 

* P. 800. ® ZB vii. loe. eit. 7 76 . 

* Delici<c Pnasieos, ed. W. Pierson, Berlin, 1871, p. 26. 

* Preussisehe Chronik, ed. E. Hennig, Konigsherg, 1812, 1. 86. 

1* II. p. 91. ** Prffltorius, p. 26. 

See art. NATtniB (Lettish, Lithuanian, and Old Prussian). 
l> Scriptores JRenim Prusnearum, Leipzig, 1801-74, 1. 63. 

Ib. iv. 294. 


Prsetorius * tells us that Bretkius (a historian of 
the 16th cent.) had observed that the Nadraviana 
did honour to their gods by worshipping the 
different phases of the moon at various stages of 
their agricultural work. 

In the course of his missionary journeys among 
the Lithuanians Jerome of Prague met with a 
people who worshipped the sun and who had a 
strange cult of a huge iron liammer. The priests 
justified this cult by telling Jerome that formerly 
the sun had been invisible for many months be- 
cause a king hod imprisoned it in a tower. ‘ The 
signs of the zodiac Drought help to the sun, and 
broke the tower with the huge hammer, and 
restored the liberated sun to men, and therefore 
that which had been the instrument by which 
mortals had received li^ht was worthy of venera- 
tion.’* According to llendel Harris, the signs 
of the zodiac here stand for the Heavenly Twins 
or ‘ Sons of God ’ : ‘ These and similar oases all 
arise out of the same theme, that the Sun (or the 
daughter of the Sun) has been carried off, or 
swallowed or imprisoned, and must be recovered.’ ’ 
They use the hammer, the weapon of the thunder- 
god, because sacred twins are universally con- 
sidered as children of the sky or thunder-god. In 
one of the Lettish songs they are described as 
‘ workmen of Perkun.’ 

Litbratorb. — (I.) See works cited in art. Naidbe (Teutonic). 
(II.) W. Mannhardt, * Die lettischen Sonnenmy then,’ Z B vil. 
(1876) 78-104, 209-244, 280-330 ; J. Rendel Harris, The Cult 0 / 
the Heavenly Twins, Oambridge, 1906, Boanergei, do. 1918; 
see also art. OU) Pbdbsiass tor further literature. 

Enid 'Welsford, 

SUN-DANCE.— See Phallism, ix. 823, 

SUNDAY. — I. History of Sunday before the 
Christian era.— Only three times in the NT is 
there any reference to a religious observance of 
Sunday. St, Paul urged his converts at Corinth 
to put aside money for charity every Sunday (1 Co 
16*). Shortly after writing this he preniOied at a 
service held at Troas, which is mentioned as if it 
were a regular institution (Ac 20*). Thirty years 
later, perhaps, the author of the Apocalypse wrote : 
‘I was in the Spirit on the Lord’s day ’ (Rev l’°). 
Though not quite conclusive, the evidence makes 
it probable that the observance of Sunday began 
among St, Paul’s churches, which were predomi- 
nantly Gentile. Now we cannot suppose that 
Gentile Christians, who were taught by St. Paul 
to protest against having the Sabbath imposed 
upon them, would yet accept from the Jews a 
whole system of reckoning time by weeks. It is 
important, therefore, to inquire how far the week 
was recognized in the Greeco-Roman world in- 
dependently of the Jews. 

■rbe week originated in Babylon, where it was 
invented for astrological reasons, but came to be 
used as a civil division of time. At first each 
month began with a fresh week, so that there 
were two or three odd days at the end. This was 
too inconvenient to last ; and the weeks, emanci- 
pated from the month, ran on in an unbroken 
series. The gradual diffusion of Babylonian astro- 
logy carried a knowledge of the week into W. 
Asia, then into Egypt, and later still into E. 
Europe. The Israelites, when they invaded Canaan, 
found it established there and adopted it, as they 
did many other elements of Amorite culture ; but 
the emphewis laid upon the Sabbath was their own. 

In considering the recognition of the week in 
Europe it will he convenient to trace the evidence 
backwards. "We may begin with Dio Cassius. 
Writing soon after A.D. 230, he says : 

*The dedication ot the dajs to the seven planets ori^nated 
In Egypt, but has spread over all the world in comparatively 

' Delicia: Pmssicce, p. 18. * .£neas Sylvius, In ib. Iv. 289. 

* p. 3S4 . 
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recent time*. The ancient Greeks, at any rate, knew nothing 
of It : but now it is established not only among all other peoples 
but even among the Romans, who already regard it as more or 
less a national tradition.’! 

In the middle of the 2nd cent. Justin Martyr, 
writing for heathen readers, speaks of Saturday 
and Sunday (rijv KpoviKi^v, r^v HMon iniipav) as if 
they were ramiliar names to all.'* Near the end of 
the 1st cent. Josephus boasts : 

• Nor is there any city of the Greeks, nor any barbarian city, 
nor any nation, where our custom of resting on the seventh day 
lias not reached.’ 3 

That, no doubt, is an exaggeration ; but it would 
have been meaningless unless division of time into 
weeks had been so familiar that any one might 
know which day was a Saturday. The belief that 
such was the case in the 1st cent, is supported by 
a picture which was found at Herculaneum, and 
therefore painted before A.D. 79. It contains the 
heads of the seven planetary deities in the order of 
their days — Saturn, Apollo, Diana, Mars, Mercury, 
Jupiter, Venus. Numerous references in Latin 
literature assure us that the Jewish Sabbath was 
well known as early as the Christian era. But 
only those are to our purpose which imply 
familiarity with the week. Such are the passages 
in Tibullus,* Ovid,® and Martial,* which mention 
the observance of Sabbaths by Romans. But more 
remarkable is the fact that Horace,’ writing about 
35 B.C., could represent an ordinary superstitions 
mother as making a vow for next Thursday {Jovis 
dies) and could describe how he himself attempted 
to escape from a bore by pleading that it was a 
special Saturday.* Neither the vow nor the plea 
would he intelligible without the week as a familiar 
nackground. 

2. Sunday in the primitive Church. — It was 
therefore not only the Jewish proselytes among 
St. Paul’s converts, but all his Greek and Roman 
disciples, who reckoned their time by weeks and 
therefore found a weekly day of worship natural. 
To such, again, as were Jews by race it seemed 
actually part of the order of nature. That is why, 
we may well suppose, St. Paul’s protests against 
the observance of the Sabbath or of any fixed days * 
were but partially successful. The Sabbath, in- 
deed, was given up by the churches which he 
founded. But, as a concession to his converts’ 
habit of mind, another day of the week was chosen 
for worship. There could be no question what the 
choice should be, for the Lord’s resurrection had 
given the first day of the week an unquestionable 
pre-eminence. 

The name of this day which was current in the 
Roman Empire was ‘ the day of the sun’ {^'HWow 
fipipa, dies solis). The Jews, who avoided all use 
of heathen terms for either days or months, called 
it the first day of the week (/ulo Sa/S^Sdruv), and the 
earliest Christians followed their example. But a 
mere number was felt to lack distinction, and very 
soon an appropriate name was found, which con- 
trasted alike with Sabbath and Sunday. _ The first 
day of the month, at least in Asia Minor, was 
usually called the ‘Emperor’s Day’ (Ze^oorj}).’* 
Now the early Christians, partly by way of chal- 
lenge, applied to their Lord many of the official 
terms which were consecrated to the emperor, the 
lord of the earth. So it was probably not without 
reference to the term that they entitled 

the first day of the week Kvpiax-^, ‘ the Lord’s Day.’ 
So apt a name was rapidly established. The author 
of the Apocalypse, writing about A.D. 90, uses it 
without explanation. To Ignatius" (c. A.D. 110) it 

1 Hist. Rom. xxxvil. 18, * A pol. L 8 1. 

» C. Afrfon. ii. 40. « I. iii. 18. 

» Art Amat. i. 416. » iv. Iv. 7. 

1 Sat. II. Ui. 290. * Ih. X. lx. 

• Ro 145, oal 410, Ool H*. 

MA. Dclsamann, Lipht from t\t Ancient East, Eng, tr., 
Looden, 1910, pp- S61-3C6. 

^ <4vC ifacn. 9. 


was a matter of course and a basis for argumo«t 
When the empire became Christian, the name 
entirely displaced ‘ the day of the sun ’ for all who 
^oke Greeic or Latin. Evpiam) remains to this 
day in Greek ; and in the Romance languages wa 
find derivatives of dies Dominica — Dimanche, 
Domenica, and so on. But the Northern peoples, 
who in accepting the week from the heathen 
Romans had named the days after the correspond- 
ing Northern divinities, were more conservative. 
In England Sunday (A.S. Sunnan Daeg)^ in 
Germany Sonntag, in Sweden Sondag, have resisted 
all attempts to substitute either Lord’s Day or 
Sabbath. 

3. Observance in the Church before AD, 321.— 
The records tell us very little about the manner in 
which Sunday was observed during the first three 
centuries, except that it was the day on which 
Christians assembled for worship. After St. Paul, 
who is qmoted above, our first witness is the 
younger Pliny. His famous letter, written to the 
emperor Trajan in A.D. 104, tells how the Christians 
in his province of Bithynia held a service early in 
the morning ‘on a fixed day’ {stato die) and a 
common meal late in the evening.’ Ignatius (A.D. 
110) insists upon the contrast between the Lord’s 
Day and the Sabbath.® A little later the Teaching 
of the Apostles ordains : 

Kara KOfnat^v Si Kvpiov ovvax$tvTit icXoararc apnr xa'i 
tixopirp^oare irpoffouoXoyijo'dsn’oi tA iropaiTTw/iaTa v/uiv, iwnn 
KaBapa rj Ovata v$iSiy 

A simple service, before or after the day’s work, 
was the only observance possible for a community 
most of whose members occupied very humble 
stations, while many were slaves. As the Christ- 
ians advanced in numbers and in social position, 
they were able to command the time for a long 
service. Justin Martyr, writing about AD. 170, 
describes one which must have occupied at least 
two hours ; for it includes readings from the Bible, 
sermon, prayers, and Eucharist.* And, since 
Melito, bishop of Sardis, just about the same time 
published a treatise On the Lord's Day, we may 
conclude that the services were being systematized.® 
How important they were considered is partly 
shown by Tertullian’s attack upon cowardly 
bishops, who excused themselves for fleeing from 
persecution on the ground that in such times they 
could not assemble a congregation or celebrate the 
Sunday rites: ‘Sed quomodo collifreniu-s, inquis, 
quomodo Dominica solleinnia cmebrabimus ? ’ • 
Prom that time onward the position of Sunday as 
a holy day was unquestioned ; and we need trace 
its history no furtbei:. 

Just at that point we find the firet sui;i;e8tion of a Sunday 
holiday. Two sentences of TertuIIian are worth quoting, both 
written while he was etill a Catholic. In Sunday worship, he 
says, Christians avoid every trace of gloom, ond even put aside 
business which might interfere with prayer (' differentes etiam 
negotia, ne quern diabolo locum demus').7 And, when he tells 
the Christians that they have more festivals In the year than 
the heathen, be implies that Sunday, like a Roman festival, is 
more or less a holiday: ‘Si quid et eami indulgendum est, 
habes, non dicam tuos dies tantum, sed et piures. Nam etimlds 
Semel annuus dies quisque/rstus esf, f»M oelavut fuit^ diet.’* 

It is to be observed that he compares Sunday with heathen 
festivals rather than with the Sabbath. So long os Jewish 
Christianity remained a power, or the hostility of Jews a thing 
to be feared, Gentile Christians were anxious to repudiate any 
connexion between the Sabbath and Sunday. The feeliw was 
obviously strong when Ignatius wrote rappardoyrn 

AXXa vara rvpiairi|v and when the author of the Spittle 

of Bamabat aescribed Sunday as oAXov icSa-iiov ipx^r.t* Justin 
Martyr shows its infiuence when he derives the sanctity of 
Sunday from the creation and the Resurrection. Although 
Jewish Christianity disappeared from the West before the end 
of the 2nd cent., there is plenty of evidence that some of its 
traditions persisted in the Eastern Church for two hundred 
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yean inot«. The XjhiMm Ccnutitutions,^ e.g., recognlised a i 
numllel obwrranee of the Sabbath and Sunday. And the 
OouDCl] of Laodtcea (S63), \ThiIe condemning a Judaizing obser- 
Tanco of the Sabbath, marked it as a festival and a day of 
worship. Different as was the East from the West, they were 
in constant communication ; and the maintenance of the Sabbath 
in the East wm a reason for keoj^ng Sunday clear of Sabbat- I 
arianism in the West. Egypt, intermediate between East and ! 
West, was Western in its ohserranoa of Sunday. Accordingly 
Clement of Alexandria (e. 200) says that the Lord’s Day is cele- 
brated by putting away evil thoughts and acquiring true know- 
ledge ;* and Origen (e. 240) apologizes for the common obser- 
vance of Sunday os a concession bo the feelings of the weaker i 
brethren. They, ’being either unable or unwilling to keep 
ever}' day in this manner, require some sensible memorials to 
prevent spiritual things from passing altogether away from 
their minds.'* 

A hundred years later Athanasius wrote to much the same 
effect : ‘ We keep no Sabbath day (but) we keep the Lord's Day 
IS a memorial of the beginning of the second new creation. ■* 

St. Jerome foUows in the same line. He tells how his party 
of reclusee at Bethlehem attended Church ierviees on Sunday, 
but otherwise pursued their usual occupation*.* St. Augustine, 
while insisting upon the festal character of Sunday — ‘Dies 
tamen Dominicus non Judaeis sed cairistinnls resurrectione 
Domini declaratus est, et ex ilio habere coepit festivitatem 
Buam’*— pronounces that the Fourth Commandment is in no 
literal sense binding upon Christians. His words seem framed 
to exclude the idea of any transference of obligation from the 
Sabbath te Sunday. j 

4. Movement in favour of a day of rest. — ^While I 
the leaders of the Church gave no sanction to the 
idea that Sunday was the heir of the Sabbath, 
that idea was all the time gaining power among 
the mass of the Gliristian people m the West. 
Several cause.s combined to favour its growth. As 
the passage quoted above from Tertullian indicates, 
the numerous heathen festivals constantly sug- 
gested that a holy day should be a day of rest. 
Familiarity with the OT, whose authority was un- 
challenged, insensibly turned men’s thoughts in 
the direction of Sabbatarianism. Increasing leisure 
and power enabled many Christians to command 
a day of rest. Greater stress was laid, as time 
went on, upon the duty of attendance at the 
Church services, which in many cases involved the 
abandonment of regular work. How steadily 

E opular opinion was moving in the direction of a 
unday holiday may be inferred from a resolution 
passed in 305 by the Council of Illiberis in Spain, 
making the observance of the Lord's Day com- 
pulsory and ordaining that failure to attend the 
services shall be punished with excommunication. 
The Sabbatarian movement, therefore, like that 
for the worship of the saints, came from below. 
Theologians long resisted it, but at last yielded, 
and sought for reasons to justify a practice which 
the people had adopted. Among these we do not 
usually End either the duty of observing the 
Fourth Commandment in the spirit or the social 
need (recognized in Deuteronomy) of a day for 
rest and recreation. The reasons alleged are of a 
mystical and symbolical character, such as_ would 
naturally suggest themselves to theologians in 
difficulties. And yet the very contrasts which 
they draw between the Sabbath and the Lord’s 
Day show the influence of the popular pressure, 
and prepare the way for the identification of the 
two which was to come in the 9th century. 

8k. Ambrose, e.g., describes how the first day has succeeded 
to the dignity which formerly belonged to the seventh : ' Ubl 
enim Dominica dies coepit praeoellere, qua Dominus resurrexit ; 
Sabbatum, quod prlmum erat, secundum haberi coepit a 
prime. Prima «mm requiM cessavit, *«e«nda successit."' St. 


says that the first day of the week was well chosen for acts of 
charity, Sri ic«i Jesriv fjfet ical irjvuv ir^Xeiav. He thus actu- 
ally carries back the Sunday rest into the year B7. And, when 
he writes about Ro 14*, ho asserts that ‘ esteemeth every day 
alike ’ has reference only to fasting. The reason of so strange a 
misconception Is doubtless that he regards the observance of 
Sunday as a matter of course. Although, therefore, he ^enep 
ally contrasts Sunday and Sabbath In the manner of his time, it 
I* not surprising to find him once coming very near to the 
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later Sabbatarian view. In the 10th Homily on On 1 he writes ; 
'God from the first teaches us symbolically to set apart one 
whoit day in the week and devote it to spiritual actirlties.’ 

Examples might be given from other writers. 
But these are enough to indicate the double pro- 
oe*B which was going on. While the official position 
of the Church was hostile to Sahhatariauism, the 
writers could not altogether resist the intluence of 
popular opinion which was steadily moving towards 
it. 

5. Constantine’s decree of A.D. 321. — Parallel to 
the Christian movement in favour of a Sunday 
rest there seems to have been another, which was 
quite independent. The matter is obscure, and 
we must rely in part upon conjecture. As tlie 
social and industrial organization of tiie empire 
advanced under the Pax Eomana, the sporadic 
festivals of the_ ancient calendar became more and 
more inconvenient. The efficiency of labour de- 
pends largely upon recreation ; but holidays at 
irregular intervals are not effectual for recreation, 
and interfere sadly with organization. We can 
imagine that the heathen often reflected upon the 
contrast, to which Tertullian points, between the 
regular weekly festival of the Christi.ans and 
their own uncertain celebrations; and that they 
wished that they could exchange their inconveni- 
ent holidays for a regular rest on ‘the day of 
the sun.’ Some such process of thought in the 
popular mind is required to explain the readi- 
ness with which the whole world, heathen as well 
as Christian, accepted Constantine’s famous decree. 
Though he was doubtless influenced mainly by 
the wishes of his Christian supporters, it was not 
as ‘the Lord’s Day’ but as ‘the venerable day of 
the sun’ that he described the new public holiday : 

‘Omnes Judiocs urbanaeque plebes et ounctarum arlium 
ofBcia venerabilidie Solis quiescant. Buri tamen positi agrorum 
culturne libere licenterque inserviant, quoniam frequenter 
evenit ut non aptius alio die frumenta suicis aut vineae scrobibus 
inandentur, ne oocosione moment! pereat commoditas coelesti 
provisione concessa.’ 1 

There has been much speculation about Constan- 
tine’s motives. Eusebius would persuade us that 
they were wholly religious,® others that social and 
political considerations determined his action ; but 
we have not sufficient evidence to decide the 
question. One thing is certain. The edict of A.D. 
321 marks an epoch in the history of Sunday. It 
was the parent of a double series of legal enact- 
ments and conciliar decrees which exercised a 
great influence — both for good and for evil — upon 
the life of all Europe during many centuries. 

6. Later imperial decrees. — With regard to the 
imperial decrees, it is important to remember that 
th^ affected an ever-decreasing area. The laws 
of Theodosius the Great, which forbade all litiga- 
tion and the spectacles of the theatre and toe 
circus on the ‘dies Solis quern Dominicum rite 
dixere majores’ (386), affected mankind from Spain 
to Mesopotamia. But its reiteration by Leo and 
Antoemius (469) was addressed only to Turkey, 
Greece, Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt. The chief 
importance of those later decrees is that, enshrined 
in Justinian’s Code, they set np a standard for the 
new nations which gradually rose out of the flood 
of barbarian invasion. 

7. Decrees of Church Councils (300-600). — On 

the other liand, the decrees of Church Councils 
had an immediate influence not only in the areas 
which tliey represented but also to some extent 
throughout the former Homan Empire, for the 
Church maintained a large degree of unity. It is 
therefore worth while to record not only bow the 
Council of Laodicea (363), ordering men to work 
on the Sabbatli, bade them Ku/)iaK7)i' -rpoTi/iuvrst, 
tf yt SiivaivTo, ilit xp‘vriavoi, but also how 

the Council of Orleans (638), while protesting 

1 Cod, Jtu4. bfc. m. tit. xlL S. * Vita Const. Ir. 13-tL 
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against an excessive Sabbatarianism, forbade all 
field work under pain of censure ; and the Council 
of Macon (585) laid down that the Lord’s Day ‘ is 
the day of perpetual rest, which is suggested to us 
by the type of the seventh day in the Taw and the 
prophets,* and ordered a complete cessation of all 
kinds of business. How far the movement had 
gone by the end of the 6th cent, is shown by a 
letter of Gregory the Great* (pope 590-604) pro- 
testing against the prohibition of baths on Sunday. 

8. Sabbatarian movement (600-800). — It was a 
right instinct which led the people to demand, and 
emperors and councils to grant, that Sunday should 
be a day of rest as well as of worship. Up to the 
end of the 6th cent, the resultant changes in law 
and custom, in spite of some extravagances, were 
on the whole beneficial. But in the darkness of 
the next two centuries other influences came into 
play. The ceaseless wars and disorders which 
lowered the standard of civilization both in the 
Eastern Empire and in Western Europe threw all 
initiative into the hands of military or ecclesiasti- 
cal rulers. Changes were no longer made in 
response to the people’s demand, but were im- 
posed upon them by rulers who were guided not 
by a sense of practical need but by monkish 
theory. Thus an edict’ of Clotaire III. (c. 660) 
forbios servile labour on Sunday. 

*QuIk hoc lex prohibet et lacra ecriptura la omolbos contra- 
dldt.’ 

Among the laws of Ine, king of Wessex (c. 690), 
we find the following ; 

' If » " theowman ” work on Sunday by bia lord's command, 
let him be free ; and let tbe lord pay xxx shillinn as “ wite." 
But If the “ theow” work without his knowledge, let him suffer 
In hla hide, or in “hide-gild." But if a freeman work on that 
day without his lord’s command, let him forfeit his freedom, or 
sixty shillings : and be a priest doubly liable.' 3 

9. The Christian Sabbath from 800 to 1500.— 
(a) Decrees of rulers and councils. — Tliough the 
decrees of the 7th and 8th centuries were obviously 
part of a Sabbatarian movement, the term 
‘ Sabbath ’ was not applied to Sunday until Alcuin 
had written ; 

*OuJu8 observationem mos Christi&nus ad diem dominicam 
competentius transtulit,'^ 

Under his inspiration the new feeling, long fluid 
in society, was crystallized in Charlemagne’s 
decree of A.D. 789, which forbade all ordinary 
labour on Sunday as a breach of the Fourth Com- 
mandment. In particular it forbade agricultural 
labour, which Constantine had expressly permitted, 
and the holding of markets, which Constantine 
had appointed in order to encourage country people 
to attend the church services : ‘Provieione pietatis 
suae nundinas die solis perpeti anno constituit.’ * 
From that time onward the identification of 


Pharisees. And the precepts of the learned were enforced and 
illustrated for the multitude by stories of miraculous Judg- 
ments— ranging from toothache to sudden death— which had 
fallen upon those who profaned Sunday or ^nt'a Day by 
labour.i 

For five hundred years after Charlemagne 
Church Councils were much occupied with ques- 
tions of Sunday oh.servance. The following 
examples may perhaps be sufficient for the purpose 
of illustration : 

A.D. 82fl — The Council of Paris re-enacts the prohibition of 
ploughing, marketing, and law business on Sunday.3 

853 — A Synod at Rome forbids markets and field labour.* 

1009 — A Council at Hexham (f Eiiigthamense) forbids markets, 
fairs, hunting, and ordinary labour.! 

1031 — The Council of Bourges forbids travelling, except in 
cases of necessity or charity.! 

1050— The Council of Coyac (in Spain) forbids all ' servile 
work 'and all travelling.! 

1212 — ^The Council of Pamiers commands all parishioners to 
hear tht wlmle of the mass and preaching.! 

1244 — The Synod of Byons found it necessary to limit the 
number of holy days, whose increase was causing various 
abuses.* 

1322 — ^The Synod of Valladolid ordained ‘quod nullus in 
diehiis Bominicis et Festtvis agros colere audeat, nut maniiaVia 
artiOcia exercere pracsumat, nisi urgente necessitate, vcl evi- 
dentis pietatis causa.’! 

(6) How Sunday was observed . — What was the 
efiect of all these exhortations? The constant 
reiteration of the same orders is general evidence 
that they had not been obeyed. But particular 
evidence is not lacking. In 1226, e.g., the prior 
of Walsingham, who held a market on Saturday 
and Sunday, granted half tbe profits to Sir William 
de Clare in exchange for other rights.* And the 
records tell not only of journeys which emperors 
and kings made on Sunday, but also of three 
emperors who were crowned in St, Peter’s at Rome 
on that day, causing thereby an immense amount 
of labour.’ Sunday, therefore, was not generally 
observed with anything like the strictness which 
Church authorities enjoined. Yet it was to a 
large extent observed as a holiday and a day of 
worship. How were the hours of leisure spent? 
In all tlie decrees of Councils and pronouncements 
of individuals, do5vn to the 15th cent., there is no 
prohibition of any recreation except dancing, the 
singing of ribald songs, theatrical performances, 
and races in tlie circus.* The last two prohibi- 
tions of the emperor Leo soon became needless, for 
theatre and circus ceased to exist. So from 900 
till the Reformation there was practically no limit 
set to the amusements of the people on Sunday. 
What use was made of that liberty we may infer 
partly from the decrees of Councils in the 16th 
cent, and partly from the Puritan reaction which 
soon beg.m in Protestant countries. 

10. The Roman Catholic Sunday in the i6th 
century. — ^The Council of Cologne’ (1536) decrees; 


Sunday with the Sabbath was taken for granted, 
and from that principle deductions of increasing 
severity were drawn by princes and ecclesiastics. 

Among tbe decrees which were issued by princes for their 
own dominions we may mention that of tbe emperor I.eo(e. 900) 
which forbade agricultural work in the Eastern Empire, and 
that of Edgar the Peaceable (A.v. 958) which extended the 
Lord’s Day from 3 p.m. on Saturday to ilonday’s dawn. More 
interesting, because of widerinfliience, are the pronouncements 
of le.iding churchmen. In the 12th cent., e.iJ., Bernard of 
Olairvaux maintained that the Fourth Commandment required 
the Sabbatical ol)servance not only of Sundays but also of holy 
days. In the 13th cent. Thomas Aquinas lent his immense 

authority to the same principle: ‘Sabbatum mutaturindiem 

oominicam . . . Similiter aliis solcnnitatibus veteris legis novae 
iolennitates succedunt.'® In the 15th cent. Tostatus, bishop of 
Avila, a learned canonist, laid down the law of the Christian 
Sabbath with a fullness of detail which rivals that of tbe 


1 Ep. xiii. 1. 

3 Heylin, Hist, of the Sabbath, ii. 137. 

3 A. W Haddan and W. Stubl)s, Councile and Eccleeiaetieal 
Documents relnlinfl to dreat Drilnin and Ireland, Oxford, 
1809-78, iii. 215. The resolution of the Council of Cloveshoo 
(747). which is sometimes quoted, applies only to monasteries. 

« Umn. 18, post 1‘entec. 

s J. Gruter, Jnicriptionet antiqva, Amsterdam, 1707, cixiv. 2. 
« Summa, II. 1. qu. ciii. art. 3 


‘Oupimus his diebus prohiberi nundinas, claudi cauponas, 
vitari comissationes, ebrietates, sumptus, lites, lusus improbos, 
choreas plenas insaniis, colloquia prara, cantilenas turpes, 
breviter omnem luxura.’ 

The Council of Milan (1573) complains that 
Sunday is commonly profaned by markets, open 
shops, hawking, dicing, sports, conjuring, and 
theatrical performances. The Council of Rheims 
(1583) decrees : 

*Nemo lusibuset chords det operara.^ Venditiones quaruit* 
cunque rerum, his exceptis quae ad divinum cultum ct vjetum 
necessarium pertinent, iiundinaepublicae, mercatusetauctiones, 
ne flant dIebus festis. Ludos etiam theatrales, etiam practexto 
coosuetudlois, prohibemus.' 

The Council of Narbonne (1609) protests against 
the profanation of Sunday by dancing, singing, 

1 Concil. Parisiense, c. 60; H. Spelman, Concilia, I^ndon, 
1739-64 ; i. 128 ; iliracles de St. Benoit, vi. 10, vili. 32. 

3 Heylin, ii. 6, } 7. * Jb. ii. 6, { 7. 

! Spelman, op. cit 

3 De Crmsecratione ditiinet. ill. cap. 1. 

® F. Blomefleld, Topographical Jlitl. of Norfolk London, 
1805-10, ix. 270. 

7 Ifpvlin. ii. 5, f 9. « /6. ii. 6, } 10. 

•See P. Labbe and G. Cossartius. Saerotancta Coneuxo, 
Paris, 1670-72. 
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hunting, hawking, markets, public feasts, and 
revelling, and allows none but travellers to be 
served in the inns. 

These quotations prove that the Counter-Refor- 
mation led the authorities of the countries which 
remained Roman Catholic to recognize a duty 
with regard not only to Sunday labour but also 
to Sunday recreations. They seriously endeavoured 
to check the licence which had been allowed for 
many ages and had doubtless increased with the 
advance of material prosperity in the 14th and 
16th centuries. R is difficult to estimate how far 
they succeeded in reforming the manners of the 
people. Peter Heylin, sub-dean of WestminsW, 
whose ffistory of^ the Sabbath is the most valuable 
book on the subject, is an important witness, for 
he travelled on the Continent very soon after the 
close of the 16th century. He sums up his 
impressions in these words : 

• Nor is their discipline so severe as their Canons neither. 
So that the Lord’s Day there, for ought I could observe, when 
I was amongst them, is solemnised after the same manner 
as with us in England: repairing to the Church, both at 
Kasse and Vespers, riding abroad or walking forth to take the 
ayre, or otherwise to refresh themselves, and following their 
honest pleasures, at such leisure times as are not destinate 
to the publick meetings: the people not being barred from 
travelling atmut their lawful business, as occasion is, so they 
reserve sometime for their devotions in the publike.' i 

But Heyliu, as an advocate, looks only on the 
fair side ; and undoubtedly (as the decrees of the 
Councils imply) there were many regions in which 
Sunday was spoiled both by needless labours and 
by the coarsest amusements. 

II. The Protestant Sunday in the i6th century. 
—The Reformers of the 16th cent, were in a 
difficult position, for, although they regarded 
both Gn 2 and Ex 20 as historical, they could 
not rest the institution of Sunday on either of the 
traditional grounds. They could not identify it 
with the Jewish Sabbath j nor could they admit 
that an ecclesiastical rule of observance, however 
venerable, was of unchangeable validity. Yet 
both feeling and reason urged them to maintain 
its obligation. Luther, Calvin, and the various 
catechi.sms and confessions put forsvard much the 
same view — to this effect ; 

The Fourth Commandment was abrogated by the New 
Testament : and ideally there should be no distinction between 
days. But human nature requires a day of rest from labour : 
the Bovd demands leisure for Joint worship : therefore a day 
must be fixed for all. We cannot do better than follow the 
tradition which eets apart the first day of the week.* 

Sound as that argument was, it had an unfortunate 
effect upon the minds of a generation Avho had 
been trained to rest upon absolute law and were 
not ready to accept reason in its place. To a vast 
number of Protestants Sunday appeared to have 
lost its authority ; and there Avas a decided slacken- 
ing of its observance. Heylin thus describes the 
state of things in the latter part of the century : 

‘There was no restraint on Sundays in the afternoone* from 
any kind of senile work, or dayly labours ; but that men 
might and did apply themselves to their severall businesses, 
as on other days. As for the greater townes, there is scarce 
any of them, wherein there are not Faires and Markets (Kirk 
Masses, as they used to call them) upon the Sunday : and those 
as much frequented in the aftemoone as were the Churches in 
the forenoone. ... So that in generall the Lord’s day Is no 
otherwise observed with them . . . than an half holiday is 
with us. . . . For recreations, last of all, there is no question 
to be made, but that where working is permitted, and most 
kinde of buslnesse, a man may lawfully enjoy hlmselfe and his 
honest pleasures ; and without danger of offence pursue those 
pastimes by which the mind may be refreshed and the spirits 
quickened.** 

This is true, he says, of Holland, Belgium, 
Switzerland, France, and Germany, and part of 
Poland. 

In England, Avhere religious changes Avere far 

1 Yol. ii. p. 191. „ ^ . 

3 See Luther’s Larger Catechiim, the Augsburg Confession, 
the (Calvinist) Beidelberg Cateehism, the Helvetic CorfestUm, 
Calvin's InttituUs. 
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less violent, the observance of Sunday in the reigns 
of Henry VIII. and Elizabeth Avas considerably 
stricter. 

Both The Institution of a Christian Han C16S7) and the 
queen’s /)ijtinction«(16B8) laj’ down excellent principles. And 
yet one of the Homilies, published in 1563, sorrowfully con- 
fesses : ‘The Lord was more dishonoured and the Devill better 
served on Sunday than upon oil the dayes in the weeks 
besides.’ King James’s proclamation of 7th May 1603 is a 
significant confirmation of this complaint: Having been in- 
formed ' that there had been in former times a great neglect in 
keeping the Sabbath day,’ he ordains ‘ that no Bearebaiting, 
Bull-bailing, Enterludes, common Playes, or other like dis- 
ordered or unlawful Exercises or Pastimes be frequented, kept, 
or used at any time hereafter upon anj- Sabbath day.’ And 
this was not because James was accustomed to great strictness 
in Scotland, where up to 1600 observance was on the whole 
less precise than in England. The early Calvinists were not 
Sabbatarians, and John Knox himself played bowls on Sunday. 

_I2. The 17th and 18th centuries. — (a) England . — 
Till the reign of James I., as Ave have seen, 
England and Scotland kept pace Avith the move- 
ments on the Continent. But throughout the 
17th cent, our island Avas the scene of a dramatic 
struggle which had no parallel elscAvhere. The 
extreme Protestant type of mind has a natural 
affinity to the OT, and the Calvinists and other 
Puritan sects early felt the attraction. By a 
process someAvhat like that Avhich took place in 
the 6th and 6th centuries, they turned towards 
the Jewish Sabbath, and their steps Avere hastened 
by repulsion from the scandals of the 16th cent. 
Sunday. The movement, of which the early 
stages are obscure, came to a head in the publica- 
tion of a remarkable book. 

Nicholas Bownd, a Suffolk clergianan, in his Sabbathum 
Veteris et Novi Teslamenti, or tlie Jne Doctrine of the Sabbath 
(1595), boldly and crudely claimed for Sunday the authority 
and the observances of the Jewish Sabbatli and maintained 
that they should be enforced by the State. The book had an 
immense vogue. It was translated and circulated on the 
Continent, where it exercised much influence. In England, 
accepted as an inspiration by some and as a challenge by 
others, it gave rise to a literary controversy whioli lasted 
for a hundred years. The first reply to it was James i.’s Book 
of Sports t (1618), which proclaimed liberty lor the people 
to enjoy their traditional pastimes on Sunday except bull- and 
bear-baiting. This was followed by the Sunday Observance Act 
(1625), which forbade men to go outside their own parishes in 
search ot amusement on Sunday. The Book of Sports was 
repubiisiied by Charles I. in 1633, Avith a special admonition to 
justices of the peace : * Look to it, both that all disorders there 
may be prevented and punished, and that ail neighbourhood 
and freedom, with manlike and lawful exercises, be used.' 

In 1635 Francis VVliite, bishop of Ely, published 
an official defence of this vieAV ; and in 1638 
Heylin supported it Avith The History of the 
Sabbath, a book Avhicb shoAVs much ability and 
learning. The controversy was continued, and 
120 books on the subject were published in the 
next hundred years. Otlier Aveapons Avere used 
besides tlie pen. In 1643 Parliament ordered the 
Book of Sports to be burned by the hangman and 
imposed tlie Puritan Sabbath upon the ever- 
increasing area AA’hich their troops commanded. 
In 1648 tliey formally adopted the WesUnisister 
Confession and the Longer and the Shorter 
Catechisms. One quotation from the last-named 
must suffice. 

‘Q. 60. How is the Sabbath to be sanotiDed f— A. The 
Sabbath is to be sanctified by a holy resting all that day, even 
from such worldly employments and recreations as are lawlnl 
on other days; and spending the whole time in the public 
and private exercises of God's worship, except so much as is 
to be taken up In the works ot necessity and mercy.’ 
Bysucoessive enactments (1644,1650,1656) the same 
Parliament proscribed every kind of Sunday re- 
creation, even ‘ vainly and profanely ’ AA-al’king 
for pleasure. At the Restoration the pendulum 
SAvung the other Avay. The court, the cavaliers, 
and the High Church clergy led the w£^ in a 
violent reaction ; and the return of the Prayer- 
book service on Sunday morning Avas accompanied 
by trading, open theatres, and ostentatious frivolity 

I The full title of this work is The Kings ilajesties Deelara. 
tion to his Subjects concerning Lawfull Sports to be Used, 
London, 1618. 
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In the afternoon and evening. To what lengths 
the court went may be learned from Macaulay’s 
description of Cliarles ii.’s last Sunday night. 
There were many protests ; and the battle of the 
books continued, Bishop Pearson, John Owen, and 
Richard Baxter being among the combatants. In 
1677 a compromise was eflected. The Sunday 
Observance Act regulated trade, labour, and 
travelling in a reasonable way, making ample 
allowance for ‘works of necessity.’ At the same 
time the Sunday Observance Act of 1625 was 
revived and came to be recognized as the standard 
by which amusements were to be regulated. Both 
acts were observed with varying degrees of strict- 
ness at different times and in different places. 
But it is no little tribute to their reasonableness 
that both remained in force until the year 1871, 
though they were modified in some details ; e.g., 
in 1699 forty watermen were allowed to ply on the 
Thames, in 1710 coaches and chairs received per- 
mission to stand for hire, and in 1794 bakers to 
sell bread at certain hours. From the Revolution 
to the death of Queen Anne a higher standard 
prevailed, both of attendance at church and of 
obedience to the law. Under the Georges, though 
no change was made in the law, and though the 
same literary controversy continued, there was a 
steady decline in both respects. About 1780 the 
Evangelical Revival, following the movement led 
by the Wesleys, produced a considerable change 
in opinion and observance. How much need there 
was for improvement may be inferred from three 
actions of Bishop Porteous, who was a leader of 
the new school. He supported the institution of 
Sunday Schools, which began in 1780 and soon 
spread over the country. He persuaded the Prince 
of Wales to transfer the meetings of his rowdy 
‘Sunday Club’ to a week day. And he drew up 
the Sunday Observance Act of 1781, which enacts 
that any place of public entertainment or debate 
where a charge is made for admission may be 
deemed a disorderly house. Passed in order to 
check bear-baiting and infidel propaganda, this 
act has been used of late to impede Sunday concerts 
and lectures to working-men.* For many years 
it was undoubtedly of great value, helping to 
restore the credit of Sunday in the public eye. 
But, when the rapid growth of large toAvns, due 
to the industrial revolution, presented new prob- 
lems, this law combined with the restrictions of 
travelling to cause mischief. The mass of the 
industrial population, cooped up in towns which 
were almost destitute of churches, had no meeting- 
place but the street or the public-house. This evul 
became serious in the latter part of the 18th cent., 
but its full development was not seen till the 
19th. 

(6) Scotland , — Scotland very early in the 17th 
cent, adopted the theory of the ‘ Christian Sabbath ’ 
and applied it to social life with the ruthless logic 
which 18 characteristic of Calvinism. The West- 
minster Confession was adopted by the General 
Assembly of the Kirk of Scotland in 1647, before 
Parliament had passed it ; and it has remained 
the formal standard of faith to the present day. 
So long as it was enforced by public opinion — i.e. 
till about 1870 — the Scottish Sunday was observed 
with amazing rigour. Not only were ordinary 
recreations disallowed ; a ban was put even upon 
books and music, except such as were recognized 
as religions in the narrow sense. No recreation 
remained but whisky-drinking, and a great part 
of the drunkenness which is still common in 
Scotland may be traced to an unwise Sabbatarian- 
ism. In parts of the Highlands and the Islands 
the old rigour remains ; but in the greater part of 

1 The present writer was threatened with prosecuHon in 1897 
tor Iccturinir to a Sunday Society in Bristol. 


the country, as will be eecplained below, the Imc 
fifty years have witnessed a great change. 

(c) America . — The American colonies differed b 
their practice. The more southerly States, such 
as Pennsylvania and Virgbia, were bclined to 
English views of Sunday. The New England 
States, founded by Puritans, kept very close to 
the Scottish standard ; but their coast towns were 
influenced by English practice, and their Western 
border by the practical necessities imposed by 
danger from their Indian neighbours. 

(d) Protestant Europe . — Nicholas Boivnd’s book 
was translated into several Continental languages 
and exercised a considerable bfluence. In Holland 
and Switzerland a strong Sabbatarian party grew 
up ; and in Protestant Germany his doctrine found 
rigorous advocates. But on the whole the Sabba- 
tarians failed; and the observance of Sunday, 
especially m Germany, fell much below the 
standard m England. Sunday labour was very 
common, and Sunday amusements were very 
coarse. 

(e) Roman Catholic Europe ^In Roman Catholic 

countries, during the same centuries, Sunday was 
so much eclipsed by the Saints’ Days that it ceased 
to be observed with any kind of strictness. While 
the Saints’ Days were real holidays, labour on 
Sunday was the rule rather than the exception. 
Till near the end of the 18th cent, the priesthood 
were powerful enough to secure a general attend- 
ance at moss ; but the rest of the day was usually 

1 given to ordinary occupations. If in Spain Sunday 
was more a day of rest than in France or Italy, 
this was because it was the day set apart for 
bull-fights. 

13. From the French Revolution to 1848.— The 
French Revolution marks an epoch in the history 
of Sunday observance. Its new calendar, with a 
week of ten days, though ephemeral and rather 
absurd, was a practical challenge to tradition, 
whose effects were permanent. The questions 
which it raised frightened some men into reaction, 
but excited others to free speculation. And it 
gave prominence to one fact, which no Government 
could afford to ignore for long. In every country 
there was an increasing number of citizens who 
did not acknowledge the Christian sanctions for 
Sunday, for whom, therefore, any rules for Sunday 
observance must rest on social rather than re- 
ligious grounds. The recognition of this fact 
gradually affected the administration of the exist- 
ing laws; and perhaps it may account for the 
complete absence of legislation between 1780 and 
1850. In England the repulsion caused by the 
Revolution combined with the Evangelical Revival 
to render Sunday observance much stricter. The 
laws of 1677 and 1781 were rather rigidly enforced, 
and public opinion (among the minority who had 
votes for Parliament) was on the whole Sabbatar- 
ian. For the middle class and for all the people in 
country districts the movement was largely bene- 
ficial. The churches were filled ; the sense of duty 
was strengthened ; and habits of reflexion were 
induced. On the other hand, for the growing 
multitudes in the great towns the restrictions 
imposed by law became ever more cruel. Neglected 
by the Church, they had few places of worship and 
little will to enter" them. They wanted means of 
getting into the country and opportunities of 
reasonable recreation in the town ; but these were 
denied them, and nothing was left but the_ public- 
house. It was not till about 1850 that their needs 
were recognized. The active controversy which 
was carried on about Sunday concerned^ only the 
reasons for observing it. Several distinguished 
writers took part in the discussion, but they did 
little more than reproduce the well-worn arguments 
of the 17th cent, on either side. 
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In I^nce, though Hnpoleon re-cstabliahed the Church, the 
hold o( Sunday upon the public mind could not be restored. It 
remained to a large extent a day of trade and of labour, ns well 
M of social amusement. In Spain and Italy there was no 
striking change. In Germany, which had been penetrated with 
French ideas, there was a marked decline. If we may judge by 
the books which were published there between 1780 and 1848, 
public opinion was averse to strictness based on religious 

S ounds and not yet alive to the social reasons in favour of a 
y of rest. Sunday observance therefore, restingmainly upon 
tradition, naturally failed to maintain its hold. 

The United States continued the division of opinion which 
bad existed among the colonies of N. America. Now England 
and the Western States, which were gradually peopled by 
emigrants from New England, remained Sabbatarian, while the 
Southern States, led by the Quakers of Pennsylvania, generally 
adopted the more liberal view. Between 1820 and 1860 many 
books were published on both sides, but no legislation resulted. 

14. From 1848 to 1914. — From 1848, the ‘year of 
revolution,’ we may date a new phase of the 
Sunday controversy. Suddenly the masses of the 
people, especially in manufacturing towns, ac- 
quired a new consciousness and began to be re- 
garded with a new interest. The consequences 
were not long in making themselves felt. Hitherto 
it may be said that the churches and the legisla- 
tures had, on the whole, worked in harmony. 
Since 1848 there has been a gradual divergence. 
For, while the churches were slow to admit the 
possibility of change, the legislatures, more and 
more influenced by popular opinion, tended to 
favour relaxations which were supposed to be re- 
q^nired by new social conditions. At the same 
time an agitation began in some countries in favour 
of limiting the Sunday labour which vast numbers 
felt to he oppressive. These two elements were 
mixed in very different proportions in different 
countries. 

(a) England . — In England, where Sunday labour 
was already severely limited, the main question was 
that of relaxation. In 1851 a lively controversy 
arose about two points. Should railway travelling 
be allowed on Sunday? And should the new 
Crystal Palace he open to the public on Sunday 
afternoon? The instances could not have been 
better chosen, for their discussion involved all the 
main principles which were at stake. Twenty 
years passed before any legislative result came of 
the debate. In 1871 an Act was passed requiring 
the consent in writing of the chief officer of a police 
district, or of two magistrates, before a prosecution 
for Sunday trading could be instituted under the 
Act of 1677. Since tlxen the Sunday Observance 
Act has been a dead letter. And an Act of 1876 
has very much limited the application of the Act 
of 1781. That did not end the debate. In 1875 
the Sunday League was formed to advocate the 
opening of museums and picture galleries and 
other means of rational recreation on Sundays. 
In spite of several societies started in opposition, 
the Sunday League has gradually effected a great 
and beneficial change. 

But the real crux of the situation is connected 
with travelling. Nothing has done so inuch to 
alter the habits of the people as the rapid increase 
in means of communication. The railway, the 
steamer, the tramcar, and the motor-car have 
successively helped to empty the towns on Sunday. 
They have answered a real need } for the strain of 
modern life has created a new craving for fresh air 
and change of scene, which finds satisfaction in the 
week-end habit of the richer folk and in the ex- 
cursion train for the poorer. The desire for sneh 
recreation is natural and wholesome. At the same 
time it is responsible for two serious evils. (1) 
Those who spend Sunday away from home rarely 
devote any part of it to worship, and those who 
remain at home feel themselves thereby excused 
from attendance at church. Consequently _ the 
number of those who enter any place or worship on 
Sunday forms an increasingly small percentage of 
the population. (2) Every added facility for travel 


on Sunday involves additional labour on the part 
of a large class of workers. The railways, the 
tramways, the restaurants, the bands, and the 
news agencies are so heavily tasked on Sunday 
that few of their employees enjoy anything like a 
day of rest. 

Intent upon claiming wdiat they considered their 
right to recreation and convenience, the mass of 
the people did not see what was involved in its 
satisfaction. Shops were increasingly opened, 
trains ran in ever-mcreasing numbers, and a large 
number of subsidiary industries were obliged to 
join the movement. Then contractors who were 
in a hurry took to Sunday work ; and there was a 
real danger that the industrial population might 
lose their day of rest. About the beginning of the 
20th cent, the trade unions and other bodies began 
to realize the danger ; shop-assistants began to 
protest; and so a check was imposed upon the 
movement. In the first year (1914-15) of the 
Great War it seemed as if the national necessity 
might obliterate Sunday rest. Munition factories 
and many others were opened on Sunday, and 
double pay was offered for work on that day. But 
the result was uniformly a diminished output. 
Many of those who worked on Sunday for double 
pay Ment the extra money in drink on Monday 
and Tuesday j and such as conscientiously toiled 
all seven days did so with rapidly failing energy. 
After two years Sunday work was generally 
abandoned ; and it may be hoped that the nation 
has taken the lesson to heart. 

(b) The Continent . — On the Continent during the 
latter half of the 19th cent, the same causes pro- 
duced even more marked effects. In the eighties 
and nineties a stranger could hardly tell from the 
aspect of the towns whether the aay was Sund^ 
or not. But at last even the ‘ anti-clericar 
Governments, which had looked on complacently 
at a change which diminished religious observance, 
became aware that it was causing immense social 
mischief; while on behalf of the overstrained 
workers urgent claims were made for a legal day 
of rest. Between the years 1895 and 1910 laws 
were passed, in almost every country of Europe, 
which were intended to secure a weekly holiday 
for every working-man.' Even in France, where 
the secularist influences were strongest, it was 
judged necessary to insist upon Sunday as the 
normal day of rest, all substitutes in special caises 
being regarded as exceptional. The general effect 
of this movement was a marked ebange in the 
aspect of tlie towns. In the year 1913 no factories 
w'ere working on Sundays, and few shops were 
opened. Thus in a large measure Sunday observ- 
ance has been restored, but with a difference. It 
is now popularly regarded, not primarily as a 
response to the religious need of worship, still less 
as obedience to a divine command, but as the 
condition of wholesome life for the labouring man. 

15. The present state of the question. — The 
foregoing narrative should help us to discern the 
rinciples upon wliich Sunday observance ought to 
e based, and perhaps to determine the proper 
mode of observance, and the means by which it 
may rightly be enforced or encouraged. 

Why is Sunday to be observed ? It is easier for 
us to answer this question than it was for the 
theologians of the 17th and 18th centuries, and 
that for two reasons. Kecent investigations into 
early Church history, of which the results are 
summarized above, have removed some prejudices 
which hampered our ancestors. We now know 
how gradually the observance of Sunday developed 
and how late was the theory which connected it 
with the Sabbath. And the modem study of the 

1 Bee the return made to the Houae of Lords on the subject 
In 1911. 
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OT has removed a difficulty which they could 
never fully meet. So long as the story of the 
creation in Gn 1 and 2 and the account of the 
giving of the Law on Mt. Sinai were regarded as 
historical, the question had to be faced : How can a 
divine command, directly given to men, be abro- 
gated ? The answer for us is plain : No such 
commands were ever given, and the stories which 
record them are legends. The Sabbath was made 
for man ; and, under the guidance of Providence, 
it was made by man. Sunday, in its turn, was 
made by man and for man. Man, therefore, is 
lord both of the Sabbath and of Sunday. It is 
from the experience of men, both as individuals 
and in societies, that the reasons must be drawn 
which determine the manner in which Sunday is 
to be observed. 

(o) The new reasons for observing Sunday . — 
These reasons are evidently of two kinds, answer- 
ing to the conditions required for bodily vigour and 
spiritual health. While the former may be re- 
garded as especially the concern of the State and 
the latter of the Church, the mutual influences of 
body and mind are so considerable and so intricate 
that in practice it is hard to draw a line between 
the sphere of politics and that of religion. It is all 
the harder because to ancient thought the dis- 
tinction was unknown, and even in modem times 
is largely artificial. For the Church cannot ignore 
the body, nor can the State disregard the interests 
of the spirit. But happily no sharp division is 
necessary. The reasons given by the Reformers* 
are of general application and may satisfy both 
the Churchman and the statesman. Since three 
hundred years of controversy have added nothing 
substantial to them, we may be content with re- 
stating them in a more detailed form. 

The need of bodily rest at short intervals is a 
fact of human nature which all civilized nations 
have recognized by instituting public holidays. 
The more complex the social and industrial 
organization, the more important it becomes that 
such holidays should recur at regular intervals. 
The sporadic festivals of the ancient Roman 
calendar and the Saints’ Day system of modern 
Italy could not be tolerated in an industrial 
country; for production depends upon regularity 
of labour and the efficiency of labour upon regu- 
larity of recreation. Constantine’s decree of A.D. 
321, therefore, not only conferred a benefit upon 
the individual and satisfied a requirement of the 
Church, but also solved economic and social 
problems which were growing very difficult. Its 
wisdom is proved by the fact that, in spite of 
occasional protests and experiments, the Sunday 
holiday has remained the rule of civilized countries 
ever since. 

The Avell-being of the people, which is the proper 
object of government, demands more than mere 
cessation of work at sufficient intervals. The life 
of the citizen is incomplete, and his value to the 
State is small, unless he cultivates his mind, 
develops family affection, and enjoys social inter- 
course. All these functions require leisure — not 
merely the tired hours after a day’s work, but 
whole days when the time can be disposed of at 
will. It is in days of leisure, also, that person- 
ality has the best chance of development. The 
State, therefore, has a responsibility, not only for 
appointing liolidaj's, but also for preventing such 
misuse of them as may diminish their value to 
the citizen and to the community. On the other 
hand, experience proves such responsibility to be 
of a negative rather than a positive character. 
The State can remove obstacles to a right course of 
action, but cannot compel the individual to walk 
therein. If any positive commands are laid down 
1 See »bore, { it. 


for the weekly holiday, they must issue from 
religious authority, which appeals only to spiritua. 
sanctions, and aflects only those who acknowledge 
its right. The Christian Church is such an 
authority, and has strong reasons, besides those 
just mentioned, for requiring its members to 
observe Sunday, Patting aside the mistaken 
claims for Sunday, which originated in the dark 
ages and were so hotly urged in the 17th cent., 
there remain some Avliich are undeniable. The 
spiritual life of the individual requires a recunent 
leisure time, in which he may read or meditate, 
may do acts of charity, and commune with his 
friends, with nature, or art. It requires, also, 
regular opportunities of joining in common wor- 
ship, without which his membership of a Church 
becomes unreal. The former demand might bo 
satisfied by times of leisure peculiar to himself. 
But the latter involves regular holidays which are 
common to all. Nor can it be a matter of indifier- 
ence whether these holidays fall on Sundays. The 
porver of association and tradition is enormous : no 
nian can escape from it, and no Church can ignore 
it. To substitute another day would be to waste the 
accumulated associations and traditions of nearly 
2000 years which are concentrated on Sunday. 
For on the Lord’s Day Jesus rose from the dead ; 
on that day, ever since. His disciples have met for 
worship and mutual comfort ; on that day they 
have joined in the feast of His love. Luther did 
not state the whole case when he wrote : ‘ Because 
Sunday has been appointed from the earliest 
times, we ought to keep to this arrangement, that 
all things may be done in harmony and order, 
and no confusion be caused by unnecessary novel- 
ties ’ ; * for he ignored one of the strongest im- 
pulses in human nature. 

(b) The mode of observance, — Assuming the 
above reasons for the observance of Sunday, we 
have to consider, from the point of view of Church 
and State, what ought to be the manner of its 
observance. Tlie action of the State in such 
matters, as we have indicated already, is mainly 
negative. It has to protect the worker against 
the oppression of unbroken labour, to secure for 
him a regular period of recreation, and to prevent 
other persons from interfering, whether by force 
or by bribery, with his reasonable use of his leisure 
time. That task is not so simple as might appear. 
Every right, when exercised, imposes a duty upon 
some one else. The right to food involves the 
Sunday labour of the milkman ; the right of the 
public to enjoy works of art encroaches upon the 
leisure of the custodians; the right to fresh air 
and green fields compels the toil of the railway- 
man. These classes also have their rights, which 
must somehow be safeguarded. To adjust conflict- 
ing claims in the interest of the people as a whole 
is a work of much insight and patience ; nor can 
it be accomplished once for all, since every enlarge- 
ment in the tastes and interests of the many 
involves a fresh tax upon the ministrations of a 
few. In Britain, happily, men seem to be approach- 
ing a general agreement about the main principles 
of such accommodations. No man should be 
required or encouraged to work on Sunday except 
for the benefit of a large number. The railway- 
man, the custodian of a picture^ gallery, or the 
musician who plays in a hand, is engaged in a 
work of charity, if he is not adding a seventh 
working day to his week for the sake of profit. 
No such plea can be made on behalf of a manager 
who makes profit by the perfonnances of others, or 
of a tradesman who opens his shops on Sunday. 
A partial exception is rightly made in the case of 
those who supply the public^ with needed refresh- 
ments. But even that requires careful watching ; 

1 Largtr CaUchirm, 
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and the Government has long recognized the duty 
of limiting the sale of intoxicants to certain hours 
of the day. 

The action of the Church, on the other hand, is 
positive. It aspires to guide men in their use of 
the leisure whicu is secured to them by the State. 
The primary duty which it inculcates upon all is 
that of attendance at public worship, for which the 
Sunday rest was originally instituted. But it also 
indicates proper uses for the hours which are not 
spent in such attendance. In the past such guid- 
ance took the form mainly of prohibitions. We 
have seen that, when the prohibitions were few, 
the result was licence ; and, when they were 
multiplied, Sunday became a day of gloom and 
boredom. Not to speak of the Scottish ‘ Sabbath,’ 
which has become proverbial, the restraints were 
mischievous enough in England till post the 
middle of the 19th century. The children of pious 
parents might not play on Sunday except with 
a Noah’s ark. Boys and girls might not take 
exercise, but sat wearily still. Their elders, 
limited to ‘religious’ books or ‘sacred’ music, 
took refuge in sleep. Much harm was done to the 
cause of religion by such observances, and still 
more by the opposition which Churchmen raised in 
Parliament to every proposal for allowing rational 
entertainments for the artisans of the great towns. 

A better spirit now prevails. But, while there 
is little of coercion by Church authority, there is 
very little of positive suggestion. The time has 
come when the Christian Clmrch as a whole must 
formulate something like a programme, instead of 
leaving Sunday progress to individual experiment. 
Some such statement of principles as the follow- 
ing, if issued by authority, would relieve many 
troubled consciences and prevent much revolt. 

(1) Sunday is the day for Christians to join in worship. No 
man spends it well who does not habitually unite with his 
neighbours in praise and prayer. 

(2) Sunday is a day ol recreation. Recreation means different 
things for different people, since on essential feature of it is 
change. The manual labourer will rest his body ; the brain 
worker will seek e-vercise ; both alike will be the better for a 
visit to a picture-gallery, or a concert, or a talk with friends. 

(3) Sunday is the festival of family life. It is tlie only day on 
which most fathers con see much of their children. Unless 
some hours of the day arc employed in cultivating family affec- 
tion, its ties will be dangerously relaxed. 

(4) Sunday is the day for meditation. The average man. If he 
does not devote some part of Sunday to reading or thought 
about matters outside his daily occupations, becomes a slave to 
routine and no longer possesses his own soul. 

(c) Eowf ir observance can, he enforced . — ^By what 
means can the due observance of Sunday be pro- 
moted ? The primitive Church punished some 
offenders with excommunication ; the medireval 
Church employed the method of penance on a 
large scale. Both these weapons are now out of 
date ; and they were never of much use for pro- 
moting what IS best. In proportion as her rules 
advance from ‘thou shalt not’ to ‘thou shalt,’ the 
Church is less and less able to use any kind of 
compulsion. She cannot, in fact, compel her 
members to-day ; she can only persuade them 
through the teaching of ministers and the opinion 
of neighbours. 

The State, on the other hand, just because^ its 
commands are nearly all prohibitions, whose object 
is to protect the rights and interests of the com- 
munity, can and must use compulsion. Every 
breach of positive law can be measured and 
punished by line or imprisonment. Yet the main 
influence is really that of public opinion ; for the 
magistrates and police, who administer the law, 
will always be strict or lax according to the 
general feeling of the society in which they live. 
The best means therefore of securing^ a proper 
observance of Sunday is to educate public opinion. 

Ltteeature, — ^Mony hundreds of volumes have been written 
on this subject, A very good account of some 300 will be found 


in Robert Cox, 2Vi« Literalwe of Ike Sabbath Queition, t Toll., 
Edinburgh, 1865. A few of them are historicid, but the mue 
are arguments for and against the oldigation of the Sabbath, in 
which the same ideas (very few) recur over and over again. The 
following short list gives specimens of the writings of different 
countries and denonnnations. The English predominate, for 
England has produced far more books than ail the other 
countries put together. 

(i.) ISth century.— Thomas Aquinas, Expotition of the Com- 
mandments, 

(ii.) IGth century. — Martin Luther, Larger Cateehitm ano 
other books; John Calvin, IneiituUs, bk. ii. ch. viii. ; Philip 
Melanchthon, The Axigshurg Confession ; Thomas Cranmer, 
A Confutation of Unwritten Verities ; Richard Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical Polity ^ v. 69-71. 

(iii.) I7th century. — Nicholas Bownde, Sabbathum Eeleris el 
Novi Testamenti or The True Doctrine of the Sabbath, London, 
1695, <1608; King James I., The Book of Sports, do. 1618; 
Francis White, A Treatise of the Sabbath Dag, do. 1636 ; 
Peter Heylin, The Hist, of the Sabbath, do. 1636; Hugo 
Grotius, De Veritate Betigionis Christiana;, Amsterdam, 1627, 
reprint, Glasgow, 1746, bk. v. ; The IVestminster Confessionof 
Faith and Cateehiems, London, 1647, 1648; John Cocceins, 
Indagatio Naturce Sabbati, Leyden, 1658 ; Edward Stilling- 
fleet, frenicum, London, 1659; Richard Baxter, The Divine 
Appointment of the Lord's Day proved, do. 1671. 

(iv.) J8th century. — Thomas Morer, Kvpiaici] 'Hp/po, 
London, 1701; Jonathan Edwards, ‘On the Perpetuity and 
Change of the Sabbath,’ Sermons xiii., xiv., xv., in Twenty 
Sermons on Various Subjects, Edinburgh, 1804 ; Isaac Watts, 
The Holiness of Times, Places and People, London, 1733, Dis- 
course i., ‘ On the Perpetuity of a Sabbath ’ ; An Act for prevent- 
ing certain Abuses and Profanations on the Lord's Day, 1781 ; 
Decree of the National Convention of France appointing a new 
Calendar, 1793 ; Beilby Porteous, A Letter to the Clergy of the 
Diocese of London, London, 1789. 

(v.) I9th century. — Report of the Lord's Day Observance 
Society, 1832 ; ‘ Edinensis,’ Sunday Railway Travelling, Edin- 
burgh, 1847 ; J. A. Hessey, Sunday ; its Origin, Hxst. ond 
present Obligations (BL), London, 1860, *1889 ; Report of a 
Committee of Congress (U.S.A. 1833) ; Report of the Committee 
of the Legislature of New York, on the Judiciary, 1838 ; E. W. 
Hengstenberg, Ober den Tagdes Herm, Berlin, 1852, Eng. tr. 
lK)ndon, 1853; Franjois Perennfts, De I'lnslituiion du 
dtmoncfte, Paris, 1844 ; P. J. Proudhon, De la Calibration 
du dimanche, do. 1848 ; W. F. Crafts, The Sabbath for Man, 
New York, 1885 ; J. Lefort, Du Repos hebdomadaire, etc., 
Paris, 1873 ; C. BUttner, Die Sonntagsruhe im Gewerbebetrieb 
und im Randelsgewerhe, Leipzig, 1896. 

Heylin and Hessey treat the question historically and with 
much ability. Parts of the history ore well treated in articles 
ond special chapters : Smith’s DC4, s.v. ' Lord’s Day’; EBrlt, 
s.v. ‘Sunday’ (deals chiefly with legislation); PRES, s.v. 
‘Sonntagsteier’; HDB, s.vv. ‘Lord’s Day’ ond ‘Sabbath.’ 
There is also a good chapter (ch. vii.) in W. E. H. Lecky, 
Democracy and Liberty, 2 vols., London, 1896. 

M. G. Glazebrook. 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS.— I. Origin.— The his- 
tory of the Sunday school is not the history of 
religious education. The latter has always existed ; 
the former is a modem institution. The Sunday 
school is a voluntary lay organization conducting 
religious instruction in classes on Sunday, gener- 
ally but not always in church buildings, generally 
but not always as part of a church organization. 
The informal instruction that was probably given 
by teachers in the early Christian communities was 
somewhat akin to the activity of the Sunday school 
teacher. But the catechetical schools ^ which 
flourished in the post-apostolic Church were en- 
tirely different. Moreover, the regular catechizing 
of children, which was always the duty of the 
minister, albeit a duty very much neglected for 
many centuries, was not a precursor of the Sunday 
school. Indeed, if it had been thoroughly effec- 
tive and well developed, there might never have 
been a Sunday school. The failure of the clergy 
thoroughly to systematize and to develop the 
religious education of the children made the Sun- 
day school necessary. Thus the Scottish clergy, 
who were more successful in the training of children, 
regarded the new institution at first as altogether 
superfluous. The origin of the Sunday school is to 
he sought in the sporadic efforts of earnest men and 
women to supply some elementary instruction to 
children who were neglected by the Church. The 
most notable instance of such effort was that of 
Robert Raikes at Gloucester ; the name * Sunday 
school’ seems first to have been attached to hia 
1 See art. Cateohcmbn, Catechokekati!. 
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ingtitntion ; and there was • genetic connexion 
between Raikes’s enterprise and the whole Sunday 
school movement that succeeded. 

2 . The period of beginnings. — (a) JRobert Raihes 
and the firtt Sunday schools . — The national duty 
of universal education was not fully recognized in 
England until fifty years ago. In the 18th cent, 
education was the privilege of the well-to-do. Even 
the many benefactions which had been provided 
from time to time for the education of the poor 
had become almost universally devoted to the 
children of the middle classes. Moreover, ■with the 
development of the factory system, the children 
had been forced into labour at a very early age, 
with the result that they grew up in hopeless illit- 
eracy. Among a number of efibrts to remedy this 
intolerable condition the most significant was that 
of Robert Raikes, editor of the Gloucester Journal. 
He was a man of generous sympathies, interested in 
various efforts to ameliorate the lot of the unfort- 
unate. His attention was attracted to the vicious 
conduct of the ‘ young pagans ’ who were employed 
in the factories during the week, but who were at 
large on Sunday, and who naturally emploj'ed 
thmr single holiday in the only rough recreation 
which they understood. Believing that their 
ignorance was responsible for their depravity, he 
gathered a number of tliem into a school and 
secured four women at one shilling per day to in- 
struct them ‘ in reading and the Church Catechism.’ 
The date of this simple enterprise, which was soon 
copied in numerous towns, is usually set at 1780. 
Sunday schools became so popular that attention 
was given to them in the Gentleman's Magazine, 
and the various letters in that once influential 
periodical still remain our most important source 
of information regarding the beginning of the 
movement. Wesley, in his itineracy, soon came 
upon Sunday schools in various places, and with 
fine insight immediately saw their possibilities. 

(i) The Sunday school in America . — The Ameri- 
can churches were accustomed to hold services in 
the morning and afternoon. There was an ‘ inter- 
mission ’ of an hour or more, during which a simple 
lunch was eaten. Naturally this period was often 
used for the catechetical instruction of the 
children, for whom the somewhat solemn services 
provided little that was appropriate. There is no 
evidence that any such practice Avas at all common 
previous to the Revolution. The catechizing of 
children took place in the schools, in the family, 
and in connexion Avith the pastoral visits of the 
minister. A large proportion of the children Avere 
of course altogetlier neglected. The period of the 
Revolutionary War AA’as not favourable to religious 
education, and the strong influence of France 
tended decidedly aAvay from religion. In the 
general desire of the churches to meet this condi- 
tion, they turned AAdth interest to the new institu- 
tion of the Sunday school, Avhich had been intro- 
duced into the United States from England. It 
Avas not in America primarily (though it avss to 
some extent) a school held on Sunday for illiterate 
children Avho could not be instructed on Aveek- 
days, but rather a school condneted by the Church 
for religious instruction on the day set apart for 
that purpose. Thus from the beginning the Sun- 
day school in America Avas more closely related to 
the Church than it Avas for a long time in England. 
This is not to say that there Avas not considerable 
opposition in the one country as in the other from 
clergymen Avho felt the danger of the intrusion of 
inexpert laj’men. 

(c) Sunday school organizations . — Within a few 
years of the establishment of the Raikes schools 
organizations for propagating the institution came 
into existence. 

mHiam Pox, a London merchant, had had In oontomplation 


a targe plan for the gratuitous instruction of the poor. Whea 
he learned of the Raikes scheme, it seemed to him more practi- 
cal than his own more ambitious project ; and he took the lead 
In forming, in 1785, the Society for the Establishment and 
Support of Sunday Sohoois. In 1796 was organized the Edin- 
burgh Gratis Sabbath School Society. Others were formed in 
other Scottish cities. In 1810 the Hibernian Sunday Schooi 
Society was organized in Dublin. These societies coilected 
funds for the establishment of new sohoois, for the payment of 
teachers, for the purchase of Bibies, speiling-books, etc. The 
practice of paying teachers, although continued in a few places 
for many years, very soon gave way to the volunteer system, 
with the spread of the new institution. A number of young 
men who were giving their services in the Sunday sohoois of 
London felt the necessity of mutual help and conference, and 
or^nized in 1803 the Sunday Schooi Society for this purpose. 
This organization became the most significant means of develop- 
ing the Sunday schooi in Great Britain. 

Organization began in America with the First-Day or Sunday 
School Society at Philadelphia, in 1791. It was undenomina- 
tional in character and phiianthropic in purpose. The visit of 
Albert May of London in 1811 greatly stimulated interest in 
Sunday school organizations. Many of them were formed in 
American cities. After a number of federations of these bad 
been made, the desire lor a national undenominational union 
resulted in the organization in 1824 of the American Sunday 
School Union, which has continued to do effective work to the 
present time. 

(d) Lessons and methods of teaching . — The earli- 
est Sunday school teaching Avas of the most primi- 
tive sort. Many schools on both sides of the 
Atlantic Avere obliged to give much of their time to 
the simplest lessons in reading and spelling. Re- 
ligious instruction consisted of the memorizing of 
Scripture, hymns, and catechism, the teacher 
simply listening to the recitation. Soon some 
simple plans of lessons Avere prepared, Avith some 
practic^ appreciation of child religion. Helps to 
the teacher Avere the Sunday School Repository, or 
Teachers' Magazine, which began in London in 
1813, and the American Sunday School Magazine, 
started in 1824. 

3 . Development of the Sunday school in 
America. — (a) Denominational organizations . — 
The definite adoption of the Sunday school by the 
Church in America is seen in the steps taken by 
almost all the denominations subsequent to the 
organization of the American Sunday School 
Union to supervise and extend the -work within 
their oAvn churches. For example, in 18^ the 
Sunday School Union of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church Avas organized in Ncav York City ; Baptist 
and Congregational organizations starting m 1825 
developed into the American Baptist Publication 
Society in 1840, and into the Congregational 
Sabbath School and Publishing Society m 1868. 
The superior church bodies of other denominations 
undertook similar responsibilities. 

{b) The Sunday Smool as a pioneer religious 
agency . — It is easy in the light of our modem 
educational science to criticize the poor endeavours 
of early religious education, but np history of the 
Avonderful development of the Mississippi A-alley 
would be adequate Avhich failed to recognize the 
social significance of the little Sunday sohoois that 
Avent far ahead of the organized Church into the 
pioneer communities. 

In 1829 the American Sunday School Union established iU 
first western headquarters at Cincinnati, and In the followng: 
year resolved at its annual convention to undertake the organiw* 
tion of a Sunday school in every destitute place In the Mis^s* 
sippi valley. Funds were raided, lay and clerical missionancs 
were appointed, and a notable advance was made.^ A single 
missionary in the course of a life of arduous Journeying organ* 
ized over 1300 new schools. As it was said of old that whew 
ten Hebrews lived there should be a synagogue, so it came^ be 
the expectation in America that, wherever three 
tian families wore neighbours, a Sunday school should be s tor^, 
at first in the farm-house, later in the schoobhouse or in the 
court-house. Very many churches of the West had their ^gin 
in the activities of a few of the laity who had begun rcligwus 
work by the organization of a little Sunday schooL 

(c) Tht International Sunday Sekool Aseocia^ 
iion , — The convention system has been^ charac- 
teristic of the American mo'^ement. Neiphbonr- 
hood conventions were held before 1820, Spr^g- 
ing from the annual meeting of the American 
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Sunday School Union, a national convention of ' 
Sunday school workers was called in 1832. After 
a very successful session this body adjourned to 
meet the following year. Numerous state and 
county conventions met in the succeeding years, 
until in 1859 a third annual convention was called. 
The fourth did not meet until after the Civil War, 
in 1869, and by that time the noted Illinois leaders, 
B. F. Jacobs, Edward Eggleston, J. H. Vincent, 
and D. L. Moody were prominent. While this 
convention was not called international, there were 
delegates from Canada and from the British Isles. 
The same was true of the fifth convention of 1872, 
at which the uniform lessons were adopted. The 
movement then became definitely organized as 
international, with delegates from all the states 
and provinces of North America. An official body 
was gradually developed, which supervised the ex- 
tension of the system to state, county, and township 
conventions, meeting annually and leading up to 
the great triennial gathering. At the eleveiitli 
convention in 1905 it was resolved to incorporate 
under the name ‘International Sunday School 
Association.’ This was done in 1907, headquarters 
being established at Chicago. A completely 
articulated organization exists under an executive 
committee, with a general secretary and a corps of 
superintendents over the various divisions and 
departments. 

(d) The development of the lesson system . — ^As an 
improvement on mere memorizing, the ‘limited 
lesson ’ system came into vogue about 1825. Two 

C 5 later Albert Judson published a question- 
, which supplied some notes and explanations 
of the aeiected lessons. In the same year the 
American Sunday School Union issued the Union 
Question-Book, which was followed annually by 
others covering a con.siderable portion of the Bible. 
Various schemes followed, the result partly of 
private enterprise, partly of denominational zeal. 
There was no adequate direction, and Sunday 
school leaders felt the need of some unity of eflbrt. 
After much discussion the convention of 1872 
voted to issue a uniform system of lessons for all 
Sunday school pupils. A lesson committee wm 
appointed, and great enthusiasm was deveiwed in 
the scheme. The co-operation of the British 
Sunday School Union was secured, and the lessons 
became practically universal. Noted writers pre- 
pared lesson-helps and commentaries ; _ great 
teachers’ meetings were held for the exposition of 
the lesson of the forthcoming Sunday, and the 
public press frequently devoted a column on Satur- 
day to this purpose. 

After twenty years of great external success the 
educational value of the uniform lesson was 
seriously called in question. The subject was 
warmly debated in conventions. At last, in 1908, 
the convention decided, while continuing the uni- 
form lesson, to authorize its lesson committee to 
prepare a thoroughly graded course, to be used by 
such schools as desired it. This has since been 
done, and a series of text-books has been prepared 
by the various denominations upon the lessons 
thus outlined. 

(e) Teacher training . — It has been recognized 
that most Sunday school teaching has been very 
unsatisfactory. Ett'orts have been made almost 
from the beginning to effect improvement. The 
institutes held since 1837 for public school teachers 
were a challenge to the Sunday school, which was 
answered by the development of conferences and 
institutes. The normal class of J. H. Vincent in 
Illinois in 1867 was a model which many followed, 
Courses for normal training of increasing scope 
have been issued, until to-day those publiMed by 
the various denominational societies and prepared 
by educational experts are of very high grade. 
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summer school has been established at Lake 
Geneva Wisconsin, where instruction for pro- 
fesBional and lay workers is carried on during the 
vacation season. “ ^ 

ff) The Sunday School CouncU of Evangelical 
Denominations. —i:\ie activity of the vario^ 
denommations in Sunday school work has verv 
markedly developed during the \m thirty 
until there has grown up a professional bddv of 
editors and secretaries representing the more 
definitely Church point of view. tTicbo leaders 
feeling Uie need of a common oxpre.ssion of the 
denominational responsibility for religious 
tion organized in 1910. the sLday I'S elmdi 
of Evangelical Denommations. Annual mpotiur™ 
are held at which important prohlems of Sucf 
tional policy and administration are discussed’ 

I he existence of such a representative bod^naS 
ally raised the question of future resnonsfbiUf,' 
for the making of the lessons for the Sunday sphn^^ 

therefore been 

reconstituted, and now consists of eight mLw 

(g) The emphasis on religious education Ti. 
last quarter of a century ifas been niarkerbv^a 
mowing empha-sis upon the more serious eduL 
tional responsibility of the Church. This 
m the demand for the graded curriculni^ 1“ 
addition to tlie international lessons^several 
significant courses of study have been nrni 
notebly the Constructive sLdies of the ' 

of Chicago Press, the Completely Gr^ed 
Scribner, and several ser4 of^vaS deno’^’S.f 
tions. In 1903 wm organized the Religious E^' 
tion Association to promote the educational id^l 
in religion and the religious ideal in edurnM^^ 
The Association holds annual conventions “r^n^ 
ferences, conducts studies and surveys, publisliP " 
magazine, gatliers in its offices in Chicago all sitm? 
Scant material on religious education, and con 
ducts an extensive correspondence of advice anfl 
stimulus on problems in this field. Sever*! 
denominations have established Boards of Eelip 
ious Education, which are undertaking the super 
vision of the entire educational work of the Church 
Leaders of CTeat ability are being selected as 
secretaries. In some cases these hoards are pre- 
paring new and specially graded curricula, 

The numerous agencies of religious education 
are being co-ordinated in the more progressive 
churches under a professional director of religious 
education. He is becoming the educational 
minister of the Church. Some colleges and uni- 
versities and most theological seminaries have 
established chairs of religions education, by means 
of which a trained professional force is being 
developed and scientific work in religious education 
is being undertaken. An extensive literature has 
already been produced, both technical and popular. 

4 - British developments. — (a) The Sunday School 
Union . — The parent society in London developed 
into a nation-wide enterprise. In 1821 there were 
four metropolitan auxiliaries and sixty provincial 
unions, besides the Sunday School Society of Ireland 
and the Sabbath School Union of Scotland. The 
reports of that year show 4000 schools with 36,000 
teachers, and 600,000 scholars. In 1823 infanfcschools 
were added for children below the ordinary Sunday 
school age, as in 1811 Thomas Charles of Bala, the 
"Welsh Methodist leader, had already established 
adult schools. The latter subsequently l^came 
known ns senior classes, and in time both infant 
and senior "branches became part of a complewly 
organized school. The Union celebrated its jubilee 
1 in 1853 by inaugurating a fund for the erection of 
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a permanent building. In 1862, at the time of the 
International Exhibition in London, a general 
Sunday school convention was held, attended by 
delegates from all over the British Isles, as well 
as from the Continent, the United States, and the 
Colonies. British Sunday schools were accustomed 
to meet in the morning and in the afternoon, and 
the Union had prepared annually a double series 
of lessons. Beginning -with 1874, the British 
Lessons Committee co-operated with the American 
Committee in the production of the international 
series of lessons. 

In 1880 was celebrated the centenary of Sunday 
schools throughout the United Kingdom, and a 
groat convention was held in London to which 
delegates came from all over the world. As a 
result of this enlarged interest, the Union modified 
its constitution so as to become thoroughly national 
in character, rejiresentation to the counties being 
extended in 1890. 

During the last thirty years the Union has 
developed a very significant philanthropic work, 
including country homes for poor scholars, a home 
of rest for lady teachers, a children’s convalescent 
home, etc. 

(6) Educational progress. — In the second quarter 
of the 19th cent, a forward movement in the science 
and art of pedagogy began in Scotland. David 
Stow organized the Glasgow Normal School for the 
training of teachers. Believing that the same 
principles could be applied to religious education, 
he published in 1820 a training system. The 
Union published in 1837 Poptdar Education, or a 
Normal School Manual. In 1856 a training class 
was organized at Pimlico. An attempt was made 
in 1861 to establish a college for Sunday school 
teachers, but it was found more feasible to develop 
a system of standardizing examinations. The 
college was finally established in 1899, and the 
examination system adapted to this organization. 
In addition to the publication of lessons and the 
encouragement of teaclier training, the Union has 
developed a considerable literature for teachers 
and scholars, a separate building being required 
for this phase of its work. 

5. World Sunday school work. — The Sunday 
school spread naturally througli the Englisli-speak- 
ing world. Various ellorts were made, beginning 
as early as 1815, to establish it on the Continent, 
but witli slight success. The convention in London 
in 1862, at the earnest solicitation of- Albert Wood- 
ruff, undertook a continental propaganda. Sunday 
schools were established in all European countries. 
This movement was promoted by the world’s con- 
ventions which met in London in 1889, in St. Louis 
in 1893, in London in 1898, in Jerusalem in 1904, 
in Rome in 1907, in Washington in 1910, in Zurich 
in 1913. At Rome the World Sunday School 
Association was organized, with Amencan and 
British sections. Missionary work in China, India, 
S. Africa, and Europe was assigned to the British 
section; in Japan, Korea, the Philippines, S. 
America, and in the Muslim fields to the American 
section. The Association reported at Zurich the 
world Sunday school membership as 30,015,037, 
with 310,057 schools, and 2,669,630 officers and 
teachers. 

6. Non-ProtestantSundayschools. — The Roman 

Catholic Church has adapted the Sunday school to 
its system, though without relinquishing the con- 
trol to lay leadership. In the Hebrew Reformed 
Synagogue the Sunday school, generally under 
•paid teachers, has become very effective. Among 
the Latter-Day Saints an excellent system of 
relimous education has been developed, including 
the Sunday school.' The Christian Science churches 
have ' established Sunday schools especially for 
children. ' • ’ ' ■ • ■ > ■ 
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SUNNITES.— I, Distribution. — Islam is at 
present divided into two great unevenly divided 
sections. The Shiahs (q.v.) are found in Persia 
and among the masses in India ; the Sunnites in 
the Turkish empire as it was prior to the Great 
War, in N. Africa, Egypt, other parts of Africa, 
Central Asia, Afghanistan, India, China, and the 
East Indies. In India the ruling class is of 
Sunnite faith ; in the Turkish empire there are 
numbers of Shfahs of the better class who make a 
point of concealing their religious convictions. 
The Muhammadan population of the world is 
estimated to be about 221,000,000, and of this 
total it is reckoned that about 15,000,000 are 
Shi'ahs ; the rest are Sunnis. Thelbadis (j.r.)of 
E. Arabia and N. and E. Africa are not relatively 
numerous and are neither Shfah nor Sunnite 
inasmuch as they claim descent from the KhSrijite* 
schism of the early Umayyad period. The Zaidites 
Iq.v.) of Yemen, though of Shiah origin, are on 
terms of fellowship with the Sunnites of Arabia. 

2 . The term ‘Sunnite’ and the early attitude 
towards the sunnah. — The Sunnite is the follower 
of the sunnah {' iorm,’ ‘outline,’ ‘mode,’ ‘usage’), 
or the view and usage of the Prophet. The issue 
implied in the use of the term is as to how new 
demands of thought are to be satisfied and new 
situations are to be met. The party of the sunnah 
contended that, where the Qur’an did not fully 
and clearly provide direction, the inquirer should 
seek trustworthy information as to what Muham- 
mad had said on the subject, what his action had 
been ■with relation to it, of what he had approved 
in others. The sunnah of the Prophet would be 
found embodied in a tradition {hadith), and it was 
Of the highest importance that the" trustworthiness 
of traditions should be certified. They were 
tested, not by their intrinsic probability or by 
their consistency with other reports, but solely by 
the reputed reliability of the succession of persons 
through whom they had been handed down. If 
the ’&ndd, or chain of guarantors, had_ no un- 
reliable members, the contents of a tradition were 
considered to furnish unimpeachable suppoit for 
the opinion or course of action on behalf of which 
tiiey had been cited. This mode of arriving at the 
sunnah of the Prophet opened the way to the 
wholesale fabrication and perversion of traditions 
to suit tlie needs of persons hard pressed for argu- 
ments on behalf of causes honest or dishonest. 
Abo Unnifah (t 150 A.H.) seems to have feit that 
tradition as a basis of support was hot sufficient. 
Possibly, as a Persian he lacked tlie Arab’s respect 
for this mode of proof and sought a m'pre rational 
method, but what determined his attitude to an 
' ‘ I See art. KitawIbij. 
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even greater degree "vvas probably the notoriously 
untrustwortlw manner in which traditions were 
produced. He preferred to resort directly to the 
Qur’an and, where it was not explicit, to decide 
according to his own view of what might fairly be 
inferred from its teaching as bearing on the 
question in hand. This method of obtaining direc- 
tion involved two principles which the party of the 
sunnah for a long time viewed with distrust, viz. 
ra’y, or independent personal judgment, and qiyas, 
argument from the analogy of known cases to 
secure direction for new cases. Both of these were 
thought to imply disrespect towards inspired 
authority. Abu ^fanlfah went farther than this in 
the readiness which he showed to depart from the 
written authority of the Qur’an and the direction 
given by the sunnah. Even when these gave a 
clear decision, or where the principle of qiyas gave 
a definite instruction, the situation might suggest 
a better view or a wiser course of action. To 
follow such a suggestion was a duty. The prin- 
ciple here implied is termed isti^an, preference, 
or asking for the better thing. It involves personal 
independent judgment {ra’y) to a greater degree 
than the employment of qiyas does and is still 
more inconsistent with the early view of the party 
of the sunnah (’Ahlu-’s-Sunnah). Malik ibn ’Anas 
(t 179 A.H.) lived in the atmosphere of tradition at 
Medina, and tradition had more weight with him 
than with Abu Hanifah. Still, where traditions 
were being forged at the rate he knew and for the 
purposes of which he was aware, there was room 
tor a principle of decision in le»al and doctrinal 
questions which would protect Islam against in- 
jury through capricious or irrational jud^ents. 
Malik, therefore, admitted the rule of tstidah, the 
seeking of the public welfare, which might over- 
ride the dictation of the Sacred Book and the 
sunnah. The strict party of the sunnah opposed 
this rule, as it had the liberal practice of Abu 
Panifahj both allowed too much room to ro’y. 
To men accustomed to earlier conditions, when the 
absence of a sunnah which might cover all cases 
left room for decision on other grounds, the mere 
multiplying of traditions did not afford a sufficient 
reason for surrendering methods of obtaining 
guidance which had been followed Avhen traditions 
were not available. Meanwhile the uninformed 
masses of Islam were strongly inclined to the 
simpler method of appeal to external authority. 
Qiyas, istilisan, isti§lah, and ra’y were too human, 
and hence’ too feeble and erring. The future of 
Islam largely depended on whether free scholarship 
(ro’y) or authority {sunnah) became the ruling 
factor in the community, whether the need of the 
Muslims was to be conceived according to the view 
of intelligent leaders or to that of the great body 
of the people with its clinging to old-established 
ways. 

3. The Mu'tazilite reaction. — The traditional 
and rationalistic tendencies both went on develop- 
ing, and the mutual antagonism between them 
was intensified. The rationalistic party became 
recognized as a party which favoured ra'y, lent 
its approval to Greek philosophy and Christian 
culture, and regularly employed the Aristotelian 
method of arriving at truth. "The earlier Jchalifahs 
of the Abbasid dynasty had been interested in 
these things, but they became established and 
officially approved under the khalifah al-Ma’mttri 
(t 218 A.H.). In the last year of his reign he 
instituted an inquisition against the traditionalists. 
'This inquisition {al-Mihna) went on for sixteen 
years (218-234 A.H.), and, while it lasted, the 
orthodox suffered severely and their leaders were 
often under peril of death. This period of persecu- 
tion, with the strenuous controversies which it 
witnessed, settled the characteristic marks of the 


later Sunni belief and also brought out and 
sharpened the weapons by which rationalism 
sought to destroy the positions of the ’Ahlu-’s. 
Sunnah. The latter applied to their opponents 
the name Mu'tazilah, ‘dissenters’ or ‘seceders.’ 
It was a name which had been used in a favour- 
able sense of pious ascetics or hermits, but in the 
late 2nd cent. A.h. it was given an unfavourable 
significance and came to mean heretics. On the 
one side were the ’Ahlu-’s-Sunnah, and opposed to 
them were the ’Ahlu-’r-Ea*y, the Mu'tazilah. The 
fundamental question for both parties was the true 
conception of God. Was the view held by the one 
party or the other a view which did justice to the 
unity of the Supreme Being ? Was it one which 
adequately set forth and protected His character 
as a perfect Being 1 The Mu'tazilah, as their ortho- 
dox antagonists called them, were proud to describe 
themselves as the ‘ party of the (divine) unity and 
justice ’ (’Ahlu-’t-Tawlffd wa’l-'adl). They cliarged 
the party of the sunnah with a contradiction of 
both these divine virtues. 

Connected with these fundamental issues were others of 
aufSeiently vital importance but subordinate to them. The 
question as to the source of authority tor belief and conduct 
required to bo solved. The party of the Qur’an and sunnah 
insisted upon a literal conformity to these two eources, while 
the Mu'tazilah demanded that belief and conduct should be 
consistent with reason, and the method by which the rational 
view was to be tested was that of the Aristotelian logic. This 
science was known by the term kaldm (?.».), and those who 
relied upon it were designated Mutakallimun — descriptions 
without intrinsic stigma, but acquiring in the bands of the 
orthodox Sunnites the unpleasant implication of heresy and 
heretics respectively. The Mu'tazilah nevertheless were proud 
to call themselves 'Ahln-’l-'Aql, ‘ the party of reason,’ and felt 
that only by reason could one reach a worthy view of God and 
of man’s duty to Him. The Qur’kn was saved from absurd 
Interpretations and became a real guide for reasonable beings 
only as it was subjected to a rational process of study. Literal 
acceptance of the text bad led the orthodox to proclaim the 
dogma of the uncreated and eternal nature of the Qur’&n, and 
as a party in this early time they applied the dogma even to the 
letters and words of the book as written and to the sounds of 
the uttered recitation or reading. It was in the controversy 
regarding the uncreated nature of the Qur’kn that Ahmad ibn 
^anbal (g.v.) appeared as the outstanding champion of the 
traditional view. When pressed by the Mu'tarilite argument to 
the eSect that the human media and the inanimate records 
were obviously not unlimited in either nature or duration, his 
answer was that the book declared itself to be (or, rather, God 
in the book declared it to be) kaldm Alldh, t'.e. the word or 
speech of God, which was inseparably and uninterruptedly an 
attribute ififa) of God. It could not be dissociated from the 
thought of God and the divine reason and was therefore eternal. 
This polemic instantly raised the question of the divine attri- 
butes (nfdt). Was the kaldm Allah to be conceived as an 
entity independent as to essence from the being or essence of 
GodT Were all the attributes entities In this sensei On the 
basis of the statements of the Qur’an the party of the sunnah 
persistently argued for the affirmative. The Mu'tazilah charged 
them with giving God a partner (skfrfc). It was polytheism 
to assert that there were other eternal entities beside God. 
The Qur’an text should not be interpreted in such a sense as to 
violate the unity of God and ‘ associate ' other beings with Him. 
It should be explained In an allegorical sense (fa’tmf) where tha 
literal sense would involve irreverence or what was irrational. 
The orthodox rejoinder relentlessly attacked the presumptuous 
setting up of ra’y over the kaldm Atldh. It surely was the 
greater sin that the creature should venture to set aside the 
plain words which God had spoken because to him they seemed 
absurd. The ambiguity of the terms used in the controversy 
made agreement between the two parties impossible. ' Word 
of God ’ meant one thing for Ahmad ibn ^anbal and a very 
different thing for bis persecuting inquisitors. For him to 
claim that his Quri&n was uncreated, and for them to reply that 
their Qur’an was created, must necessarily have left each where 
he was before the argument, The sunnah party suffered much 
ridicule at the hands of their opponents because of their readi- 
ness to accept all the anthropomorphisms of the Qurikn as 
precise descriptions of fact. They boldlg taught that God sat 
on a throne, possessed eight, smell, hearing, etc., though they 
grew more cautious as the controversy wore on and pressed for 
verbal acceptance of the Qur’an teachings, with a consent to 
leave questions as to how such things could be with God Him- 
self to make plain later or not to make plain as He chose. It 
was to be an acceptance ' without seeing how ' (bild kaifa, or, 
contracted, balkai/a'). Connected with this subject of the 
anthropomorphioattributes and acts of God in the Qur'an is that 
of the possibility of actually seeing God, ns the Qiir'&n declares. 
It the saints see God, it is implied that the antbropomorphic 
view is literally true ; if it is not true, they do not see Him. 

One more element in the Mu'tazilite controversy 
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remains to be noticed. The party of the sunnah 
held the characteristic Arab view that the will of 
Allah was the all-determining source of change 
and activity in the world. The ‘party of 'agV 
allowed to man the capacity to initiate action and 
placed upon him the responsibility for his choice. 
Because of their attitude on this special point, the 
Mu'tazilah are classed as Qadarites (believers in 
free -vrill). Their argument attacked the orthodox, 
particularly on the ground that they held man 
responsible for his acts and nevertheless denied 
that he was free. Freedom he might seem to 
have, but it was oi^ illusory ; in reality his acts 
were created by God, without whom nothing 
happened. This orthodox contention the Mu'tazilah 
repudiated as involving injustice to man and also 
as implying an insulting impeachment of God’s 
justice. 

4 . Re-establishment of orthodoxy. — The Mu'- 
tazilite controversy was summarily terminated by 
the khalifah al-Mutawakkil in 234 A.H. He 
reversed the liberal policy of his predecessors, 
declared the doctrines that they had championed 
to be offences against the State, and proclaimed 
the orthodox views to represent the official opinions 
which alone would be tolerated in Islam. This 
official endorsement of the ’Ahlu-’s-Sunnah has 
been maintained in Islam down to the present. 
The dogmatic beliefs of the persecuted orthodox 
are held by both Sunnites and Shiahs, and the 
Sunni khalifate has regularly stood sponsor for 
them. There is no doubt that the Mu'tazilite 
khalifaTis of the Mifina period represented a 
relatively small minority in the Muslim world of 
their time and that al-Mutawakkil was wise not 
to continue his support of their views in the face 
of an adverse popular sentiment. Tradition and 
Qur’fin retained their hold upon the masses, to 
whom their directness and their clear mandatory 
accent appealed as mere reflective opinion could 
hardly hope to do. The great body of Islam 
ranged itself behind the orthodox khalifahs, and 
the Mu'tazilah tend to disappear little by little. 
The free-thinking teachers notwithstanding give 
the traditional theologians a great deal of trouble, 
in spite of the smallness of their numbers. It was 
easy to make a system based on literal interpreta- 
tions appear ridiculous when attacked by means of 
keen dialectic, and the orthodox tenacity and 
insistence did not prevent their partisans from 
feeling an awkward discomfort when they were 
forced to evade rather than answer the attacks 
made upon them. It will be readily understood 
that the man who enabled them to inflict genuine 
defeat upon their opponents, Abu’l-^asan al- 
Ash'ari (q.v.), would seem to the orthodox to be 
almost a prophet when he arrived. 

5 . Abu’l-Ijlasan al-Ash'arl. — Al-Ash'ari had been 
long trained in the views and arguments of the 
Mntakallims, and there is some plausibility in 
the legend which represents him as using their 
method against his own teacher al-Jubba'I to the 
discomfiture of the latter. He had apparently 
come to see that the Aristotelian logic was valu- 
able, not for the discovery of truth, but for making 
explicit the significance of propositions which were 
taken for granted and for the confutation of false 
arguments. It became clear to him that religion 
could not be built securely upon kaldm, a formal 
science. The foundation must be in revelation 
through inspired men and media, through prophets 
and sacred writings. Feeling that, in spite of their 
poor logic, the party of the sunnah had founded 
Isl&m upon the true basis, that tradition was a 
genuinely trustworthy means of communicating 
revealed guidance from age to age, and that the 
consensus of the Muslim community (ijma) ex- 
pressed through its leaders was more reliable than 


the judgment of the individual Mutakallira, al- 
Ash'ari returned to the orthodox faith which he 
seems to have inherited from his forbears in the first 
instance. He came back converted through his 
own employment of kaldm against itself, and 
naturally he made use of the weapon from that 
time (300 A.H.) forward to disprove the views of 
the Mu'tazilah and to develop into a system the 
orthodox doctrine. 

6 . The principle of consensus.— The principle of 
consensus operated more largely from the days of 
al-Ash ari onward. It was Ash-Shafi'i (+ 204 A.H.) 
who first made extensive use of it in his teaching 
and was prepared to accept it as a guide where the 
Qur’an and sunnah failed to afford direction. His 
preference for ijmS was approved only with re- 
serve by the rigid ^Janbalitc orthodoxy of the 3 rd 
century. Al-Bukhari’s strictness in the criticism 
of Jmdiths and his refusal to give an opinion on 
the human utterance of the Qur’an are possibly 
alike based upon an employment of the ijma. 
The principle has a bearing upon the division of 
Islam into Sunnites and Shiahs. In the days of 
the early Ash'arite school this division, which is 
based, not upon dogmatic differences of a genuine 
religious character, but upon a divergent view of 
the khalifate, had not yet taken place, and the 
ijma^ embraced the whole Muslim community. 
When the division came, it was recognized that 
the ’Ahlu-’s-Sunnah lay beyond the boundaries of 
the Persian empire as organized under the Safawids 
(A.D. 1502), and that ijma had a sense and a bind- 
ing force in Sunnite Islam which it did not have 
in Persia. The Persian Muslims readily accord 
the name Sunnis to their rivals and accept Shiah 
as a proper term by which to describe themselves. 
IjmS is especially a Sunnite principle and has 
guided the leading movements and changes of 
Sunnite Islam during many centuries. There is 
no need of its use among the Shiahs, where appeal 
is made to the inspired authority of the imams ns 
it is voiced through their mujtahids. 

In spite o{ the fact that the Hanbalite schoel, so powerful In 
the Srd cent, of Islam, is now almost a negli^ble quantity, al- 
Ash'ari, the founder of the Sunnite theological system, was an 
ardent ^anballte after bis conversion and died in that faith 
(320 A.H.). It is necessarj- to say, however, that the views 
which are now held by all the Sunnite schools are the founder's 
views as somewhat liberalized by the Ash'arite school after his 
death. There is evidence to show that the cast-iron system 
into which the great teacher came back at the time of his 
conversion from Mu'tazilism was modifled through the very 
kaldm influence which he brought with him. It was probably 
al-Ash'arfs thought to employ kaldm for purely apologetic 
purposes, but ms followers gave much more scope to the 
principle of the censensus than he seems to have thought of. 
The ‘ Six Correct Books ’ of traditions (Kitdbu Sittah), of which 
the two great SaTii1}S of al-Bukhari and Muslim are the raMt 
essential authorities, contain the only generally accepted evi. 
dence as to the sunnah, but In the application of the sunnah 
the principle of the ijmd', used in accordance with the scholastic 
method Introduced by al-Ash'ari, has made It possible to leave 
far behind the strict views of law held by the triumphant 
Manbalite school of the Srd Muslim century. That kind of 
unchanging orthodoxy would not have preserved the unl^ of 
Islam as it has been preserved among the Sunnites. Modem 
Manbalites are the consistent successors of the early ManbaliU 
school before al.Ash'ari, but they exert little Influence. Sunnite 
Islam is an Islim to which the liberal views of the Manifltes and 
the moderate views of the MMikites and Shafl'ites have had leas 
and less difficulty in adjusting themselves as time has passed, 
so that in opinion and practice unity and even a large measure 
of uniformity have come to prevail. The Manbalite domination 
of the Sunni sect became at once impossible with the admission 
of the kaldm method and the broader understanding of the 
ijmd'. The schools differ, as they have always differed, in the 
extent to which they recognize certain liberal principles and 
attitudes of mind. Analogy (qivns) and Judgment according to 
personal opinion {ra'y, and, in special relations, tshnsdn, or 
preference for a better view) play a large part in the adjiiinirtra- 
tion of Haniflte law, a less Important part among the N. Africaii 
MMikites, and a small part in the ShSfi'ite communItiM of 
Islam, But the difference is within the region of /ijh and not 
within that of dogmatic opinion. 

7 . Triumph of Ash'arite theology. — The prooeM 
of liberalizing the orthodox system of al-Ash arl 
must have been somewhat rapid in the century 
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following his death. Towards the end of the 4th 
cent. A.H. tliere seems to have been a disposition 
to allow Icalam to mn riot in Baghdad, where we 
read of theologians who were willing to argue 
questions without reference to the traditional 
authorities of Islam. Even in the West the great 
thinkers, excluding Ibn ^azm (gr.u.) as almost a 
sole exception, gave themselves more and more to 
a philosophical account of religion and at the same 
time realized painfully that they had parted 
company with accepted orthodox views. Men 
like Ibn Tufail and Averroes {qq.v.) in the late 
6th cent. a.h. have one system for the masses 
and another teaching for the instructed few. 
Nevertheless one may say that, in spite of ex- 
cesses, the Ash'arite school had definitely imposed 
its views and method upon the Muslim world 
before the end of the 11th cent, of our Christian 
era. The liberty of thought which al-Ash'ari had 
secured for Islam had developed by that time a 
controversial intellectualism which left no place 
for intuition or mysticism in religion, and ortho- 
doxy was in serious danger of losing the sympathy 
of the masses. A new emphasis was called for in 
order to supply a corrective to the general ration- 
alism which prevailed. 

8. Al*Ghazali.^ — Al-Ghazali (t 605 A.H.) was by 
nature an intensely religious man to whom the 
truth was the greatest of all possessions. It was 
for him life’s supreme concern to solve the problem 
of Ultimate Reality in such a way as to be satisfied 
that he enjoyed contact, response, and fellowship 
with it. He was convinced that what he sought 
could not be given by an acceptance of truth on 
mere external authority, a point to which, in spite 
of his dependence upon Icalam, aJ-Ash'ari still 
held. He saw that the Mutakallims could 
proceed to their conclusions only as they took for 
granted certain propositions which they did not 
prove, and that, when they had said all, the seeker 
had in possession only a system of logical inferences 
and not at all an experience of the ultimately real. 
Not because it was a last resort or because he was 
in despair of finding anything better, al-Ghazali 
turned to Sflfism. He made a full and sympathetic 
trial of the Sufi discipline, after having tried other 
ways, and was convinced that the Safis (g'.ulhad 
solved the problem of the soul’s* quest. Man 
craved a satisfying revelation and a satisfying 
communion with God; he received both through 
faithful conformity to the Sufi ideal and per- 
sistent openness to receive higher communications. 
Al-Ghazali was a moderate Safi who was ready to 
give due weight to reason within its own limits, 
and who recognized the ethical and religious duties 
of the common life. His pre-eminent gifts and 
virtues — for he was one of the finest characters as 
well as one of the greatest minds which Islam has 
produced — have made his solution of the religious 
problem exceedingly influential down to our own 
day. Safism became a power far beyond the 
borders 'of the dervish organizations ; the extreme 
dependence upon rationalism was checked ; _ the 
emotional factors in human nature were provided 
for with due regard to ethical and religious con- 
duct. Probably no teacher since the days of the 
Prophet has afforded to Muslims a better illus- 
tration of the possibilities of their own faith. 
Sunnites generally admit a great indebtedness to 
him, and his works are standard texts in the 
training of orthodox theologians [’ulamd). 

p. Sunnites and Shi'ahs. — ^The distinction be- 
tween Shi'ahs and Sunnis has its roots in the 
dispute between the 'Alids and Umayyads in the 
years which followed the khalifah ’Uthman’s 
assassination (35A.H.). In its origin it has noth- 
ing to do with the religion founded by Muhammad, 
1 Of. art, Etuios and Moraiitt (Muslim), I 7. 


bat rather is occupied with the political question 
of the succession to the leadership of the Muslim 
community. At first the 'Alids on their side 
claimed that they were the legitimate khalifaht 
because they were descended from the Prophet’s 
daughter Fatimah and his cousin and intimate 
companion, 'Ali. The Umayyads on their part 
claimed a nomination by the choice of the Musums 
themselves and as a further title claimed kinship 
ivith the Prophet as being of the Hashimite family. 
Later the 'Alids stood for the claims of descent 
against all claims of right to office because of the 

opular choice. This difference still marks off the 

hi'ah political theory from that held among the 
Sunnites. 

(o) Theory of the khalifate . — There is, moreover, 
an old standing difference between the Sunnites 
and Shi'ahs as to the functions of the khalifah. 
Among the Sunnites the khalifah is a political 
ruler essentially, while from the first the 'Alid 
party regarded the Prophet’s successor as a religi- 
ous guide and therefore preferred to designate him 
as the imam of the Muslim community. It was 
assumed that his physical descent from the Prophet 
secured to him not merely divine rights, but also 
a divine endowment of grace and wisdom. No 
such assumption was held by tbe Sunnites with 
relation to their khalifahs. They were chosen 
from among the believers and could claim no 
supernatural qualifications. Their authority was 
conferred by the Muslim community and carried 
with it no implication of pre-eminent saintliness 
or infallibility. The Sunnite attitude towards the 
khalifahs differs greatly from that of the Shi'ahs 
towards the imams. The personal qualities and 
public influence of the khalifahs have been largely 
determinative of the respect shown to them. 
Among the Shiahs the office hallows the occupant, 
and the imams are regarded with the deepest 
religious veneration. The Sunnite khalifahs by 
law are required to be of the Prophet’s tribe, the 
Quraish; the imams were chosen from the still 
more narrow circle of the Prophet’s immediate 
family. 

Since the twelfth imdm, Muhammad ibn al-^oaan, dis- 
appeared in the middle of the Srd cent, a.h,, the line of viaible 
imams has been auepended, but there has never been a legal 
reason why the Sunni khalifate should be interrupted, as it has 
always been possible (or the Muslim community to find an 
olinble candidate alid to nominate him, provided circumstances 
did not interpose a physical hindrance. The sultans of Turkey 
have assumed to be the khalifahs of the Prophet and have token 
to tiieinselves tbe exclusive title pertaining to that office, Emir 
al-Mu'minina, ' Commander of the Faithful,' since the time of 
tbe Ottoman conquest of Egypt in a.d. 1612. As they are not 
of Arab race, let alone of Quratshite lineage, there is no basis in 
law for tbe Ottoman claim. The first sultan (Selim i.) to assume 
tbe title justified his act on the ground of a surrender of his 
rights on tbe part of tbe lost 'Abbasid khalifah, al-Mutawakkil 
n., who at tbe time of the conquest of Egypt was attached to 
tbe court of the Mamluk sultans and was recognized by them 
as tbe spiritual head of Islam. The Ottoman sulfans have 
retained in their own persons tbe dual authority temporal and 
spiritual which the Uomluks had divided, and the pnnoiplo of 
the consensus seems to have permitted the 'ulamA to legalize 
the departure from the law of the khalifate as settled by the 
sunnah. They have accepted the transfer of the "Abbasid righU 
to Suljan Selim as giving a title, and have regarded it as (orff- 
fied by other considerations, viz. the Ottoman conquest of 
Muslim domain, the control of the sacred cities, and tbe pos- 
session of relics of the Prophet. The sultan has made a con- 
cession to traditional sentiment in constituting the chief miifti 
in Constantinople as shaikh ul-Jslam, or highest spiritual 
authority over all believers. This functionary, nevettheless- 
derives his power from the ruffan who appoints him, though it 
is to be admitted that the choice of the 'ulama practically 
settles the appointment. All questions affecting Islam are con- 
sidered by the shaikh ul-Islam, and are subject to his decision 
ns promulgated by afatwd issuing from him. The other condi- 
tions recognized by Sunnite autliorities ns binding in the elec- 
tion of a khalifah are that he shall be of adult years, of sane 
mind, of free condition, a man versed in the learning of Islam, 
and a capable administrator who will rule justly. In contrast 
to the ShPahs, the Sunni doctors have always recognized Aba 
Bakr, Umar, and 'Uthman, the first successors of the Prophet, 
as genuine khalifahs (al-Khutafd ar-rashidun) together vrith 
the fourth khalifah ‘Ali, who of course is allowed to be a legiti- 
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mate gucoessor by the ShPah sect also. For 'All and his suc- 
cessors in the Imamate the Sunnis hare much respect on account 
ol their reputation for either piety or learning, though they do 
not admit the Shrah claim of supernatural gifts or dirine rights 
as belonging to them. 

(6) Enmity between Sunnites and ShVahs , — The 
intense hatred between Sunnis and Shi'ahs as dis- 
inot sects dates from the time when the Shi'ahs 
were constituted a separate political organization 
by the foundation of the Safawid empire of Persia 
in A.D. 1602. The fault in this mutual bitter feel- 
ing is greater on the Shi'ah side than on that of the 
Sunnites, hut the treatment of Persian pilgrims to 
Mecca has been an enduring irritation, and in 
earlier times tlie military aggression of the Turkish 
sulfans gave occasion for resentment in Persia. 
As has been pointed out above, there are many 
individual Muslims of Shi'ah connexion in the 
Turkish empire, and, either because of an acquired 
indifference or oftener because of their practice of 
taqiyah (concealment of faith), they suffer no 
personal inconvenience at the hands of their Sunnite 
neighbours. The proposal of Nadir Shah in the 
18tn cent., that a reunion of Islam be brought 
about by admitting the Shi'ahs to fellowship with 
the Sunnis as a 6fth orthodox school, was prompted 
by the world-ambition of that ruler and was met 
by vigorous and successful opposition on the part 
of the Persian mxijtahids and mullahs. 

(c) Position as to the sunnah . — The difference 
between the Sunnites and the Shi'ahs does not 
consist in the acknowledgment of the sunnah of 
the Prophet by the former and its denial by the 
latter. The title of the Sunnis to have the oldest 
and the most thoroughly tested body of traditions 
is not questioned, but the Shi'ahs also have their 
sunnah, whose authorities are the acknowledged 
Juidith collections of the sect. Resting upon these 
recognized standards, the Shi'ah teachers claim 
that they alone have the genuine sunnah, while 
the Sunnite version, they allege, has been perverted 
so as to furnish arguments against the claims of 
'Ali and his sons to the succession of the Prophet. 
The corruption of the sunnah for any such purpose 
by the Sunnites is exceedingly unlikely, while the 
evidence of the manipulation of traditions by the 
Shi'ahs to support their own side is considered to 
be fairly clear. In the interpretation and adapta- 
tion of the sunnah to new relations the Sunnites 
are guided by the consensus {ijma') and analogy 
(qiycw), while the Shi'ahs claim to be alone rightly 
guided in their following of the sunnah, inasmuch 
as they have enjoyed the infallible instruction of 
the imams either in person or since the line has 
been suspended by tne inerrant communication 
of their word and will through the mujtahids. 
According to the sunnah view, there can be no 
mujtahids in Islam since the death of the last great 
orthodox founder in the 3rd cent. A.H. The term 
ns employed in Sunni circles is limited to the great 
imams of the earlier centuries who founded the 
four orthodox schools and laid on indisputable 
foundations the theology and law of Islam. Since 
their day no teacher’s opinions have justified them- 
selves as a permanent basis for faith and life. 

10 . Changes in Sunnite Islam. — In theory 
Sunnite Islam is tied up to the Ash'arite system, 
and because of that it is thought to be fated to 
intellectual staOTation. The facts show that from 
the time of al-Ash'ari himself there was some 
modification of the founder’s positions, and with 
the contribution made by al-Gnazali one may say 
that the modification amounts to a materially 
altered view-point and the introduction of a new 
and revolutionary emphasis which laid stress upon 
intuitive and emotional factors in religious experi- 
ence. The necessities of the historical situation 
have repeatedly rendered nugatory the theoretical 
requirements of Sunnite orthodoxy. Where 


Muslims live under Christian governments, as in 
India, the law of the khalifate has to yield place 
to the obligations of political loyalty, the duty 
imposed by the jihad is in most cases unfulfillecl, 
and the zakat must be modified, especially as to 
the authority to whom it is to be turned over and 
the mode and purpose of its distribution. With 
the universal recognition of saint-worship and the 
cult of relics, the dogma of the unity of God and 
the law against idolatry (shirk) are violated, and 
the sufficiency of the canonical authorities, the 
Qur’an and sunnah, is called in question. It may 
be recalled that one fruit of the modem liberal 
movement in India is the rise of the Abmadiyah 
sect, whose founder, Mirza Ghulam Ahmad (t 1908), 
recognized the logic of facts in the position of the 
Indian Muslims and declared that the duty of the 
jihad was not binding any longer. The practical 
effect of the Sufi teacYiing when fully developed is 
a pantheism which is in contradiction with the 
hard, clear-out monotheism of the Ash'arite theo- 
logy. It is a pantheism leading to a loosening of 
the positive bonds of conduct which the orthodox 
teaching imposes. The righteousness of the Sufi 
may become extravagantly mechanical and "vio- 
lently anti-social, so much so that Mblio reflation 
may be called for, as is the case in Egypt. Enough 
has been said to show that Sunnite Islam, however 
immobile it may be in theory, has admitted into 
its system imder the compulsion of facts vastly 
important modifications, some of which have 
seemed to contain unrevealed potentialities of 
disintegration. 

II. Detailed differences between Sunnites and 
Shi'ahs. — A few points in which Sunnites and 
Shi'ahs differ require to be mentioned. 

(a) The Sunnites do not accord to 'Ali and his sons the degree 
ol veneration which the least ol Muljarram implies. This holds 
true even it the Sunnite Muslims ol India do not scruple to 
participate in the ceremonies ol the least along with their Shrah 
neighbours. (i>) There is some contusion ol the orthodox least 
ol the 'Ashura, which tolls on the tenth day ol Mubarram, with 
the Shrah least, which extends Irom the first to the tenth day 
ol that month. The motive ol the respective leasts is, however, 
entirely different. The 'Ashura commemorates the completion 
ol creation by the creating ol Adam and Eve on the tenth day 
ol Muljarram, while the tenth day ol the Shi'ah ceremonies is 
simply the crowning day ol the whole Muharram least, pointing 
in particular to the Kerbela massacre which is supposed to have 
taken place on that day. (c) Generally speaking, the ritual ol 
ordinary worship differs only in the non-essential points. The 
mode ol purification belore the fatal with the Sunnites includes 
the washing ol the arm upwards to the elbow, while with the 
Shi'ahs the process is reversed. In the washing ol the leet the 
Sunnite ritual literally washes ; the Shi'ah merely rubs or wipes 
the leet. (d) To perlorm the ^ajj by proxy is not permitted by 
the Sunnis, while it is not uncommon among their rivals. This 
permission, II granted, would violate the cardinal Sunni require- 
ment that a Muslim must perlorm the fdjj at least once during 
his liletime. (e) More lar-reaching in ite eocial effects is the 
permission given by the Shi'ah law to contract mu'la marriages. 
These temporary unions, lor a price agreed upon and under 
conditions ol legal contract, are lorbidden by the Sunnite codea 
(/) The Sunnite recognition ol the principle ol tagivah is limited 
to cases ol extreme personal danger when it is at most permitted 
to dissemble one’s religious convictions in order to preserve 
one’s lile. The Shi’ahs do not view taqiyah as limited to situa- 
tions ol personal risk, and, where it applies, they do not merely 
permit a resort to taqiyah, but strongly recommend the cm- 
ploj-ment ol it. l^ecially where the interests ol religion ^y 
be supposed to be in jeopardy, the Muslim ol ShPah laith will 
leel the use ol taqiyah to be a moral obligation. 

In all that has been said in the foregoing 
description of the Sunnite position and practice 
regard has been had to only those matters which 
fall within the canon law (shan'ah). It must be 
kept in mind that in all Muslim countries, whether 
Sunnite or Sbi'ite, there is another authority which 
has its constituted rights and its organized ad- 
ministration, viz. the customary law ('urf ox'adah). 
This differs according to the established conventions 
of different places. It is not a distinctive feature 
of the Sunnites and need not be more fully treated 
in this article. 

The power of the 'ulamd among the Sunnis i» 
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very great, though as a class they are not vie^Yed 
with the superstitions veneration or even fear 
which the Persian Shi'ah shows to many of the 
mullahs, to all the mujtahids, and to the large class 
of sayyids who are to he found in Shl'ite regions. 
The influence of the 'ulamd has been conserved by 
their learning, which, though narrowly restricted 
to Muslim theolo^ and law, is often comprehensive 
within those limits. This leai-ning is constantly 
on call in the service of the Muslim community. 
Their influence, moreover, has been much greater 
than it might have been owing to a certain measure 
of accommodation which has made largo room for 
such a phenomenon as the Sufi movement — a 
movement whoso elements of wonder and emotion- 
alism have proved to the satisfaction of the 
masses that Islam was still a medium of super- 
natural power and divine life. Along with this 
they have admitted to the curriculum of theological 
studies in all the leading schools the works of the 
great mystics, particularly those of the master, 
al-Ghazali. The tacit or explicit approval of the 
cult of saints, endowed as it is by public funds, 
may be an anomaly, but for the orthodox leaders 
it also is an instrument of power. More potent 
than any other factor is the fact that the consensus 
[ijma') is realized only through the ’ulamd and 
that no cause has been so effective in bringing 
about change of policy and the initiation of new 
lines of action as the voice of the 'ulamd declaring 
the mind of the universal Muslim community. 
The ijmd' is being prepared by the training which 
the candidates for the learned calling receive, 
whether it be in the Azhar University at Cairo, in 
the schools of Constantinople and India, or in the 
ancient seats of learning like Bokhara. It is a 
long mechanical process aiming at fixing rigidly 
the positions of traditional orthodoxy in the 
thoughts and sympathies of the student and culti- 
vating in him a fanatical devotion to the authority 
of the past, especially of the primitive age of the 
faith. It is natural that, when his opportunity to 
lead comes, he should adjust himself as an obedient 
part of the whole traditional system. 

Literatcrk. — R. Dozy, Bet Iilamisme, Leyden, 1863, French 
tr., do. 1879; C. Eliot (‘ Odj'esous Turkey in Europe"^, 
London, 1908 ; EBrli, s.rr. ‘ Mahommedan Religion,' ' Mahom- 
medan Institutions,' ‘Uahomniedan Law," Sunnites’; I. Gold- 
ziher, Mohammed and Islam, New Haven, U.S.A., 1917 ; C, 
Hamilton, The Bedaya^, London, 1870; T. P. Hughes, DI, 
London, 1895 ; F. A, Klein, The Meligion of Islam, do. 1906 ; 
E. W. Lane, An Account of the Manners and Customs of the 
Modem Egyptians, 2 vols., do. 1836, and many subsequent 
edd. ; D. B. Macdonald, Decelopment of Muslim Theology, 
Jurisprudence, and Constitutional Theory, New York and 
London, 1903, The Religious Life and Attitude in Islam, 
Chicago, 1909 ; D. S. Margolioutb, The Early Development of 
Mohammedanism, London, 1914 ; A. Miiller, Der Islam im 
Morgenland und Abendland, 2 vola., Berlin, 1885-87 ; T. 
Niildeke, Sketches from Eastern Bistory, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 
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W. M. Patton. 

SUPERNATURALISM. — Supematuralism is 
the mental attitude that has the supernatural for 
its object. The term is used by anthropologists* 
to express the fact that primitive magic and primi- 
tive religion alike rest on a belief in supernatural 

owers. In such a context it is convenient to 

ave a word such as ‘ supernatural ’ that may be 
equated now with ‘magical’ andnowwith ‘divine.’’ 
For the savage respects the human magician ‘ on 
account of his continual intercourse with the super- 
natural world,’ * and, on the other hand, must be 
allowed ‘ to possess a rudimentary notion of certain 

1 E.g., J. O. Frazer, 6B, London, 1890, 1. 37, *1000, 1. 187, 
*1911, pt. L, The Magic Art, 1. 386 ; E. E. Marett, The Thres- 
hold of Religion, do. 1909, p. 11. 

* GRi, pt. L, The Magic Art, 1. 866 ; cL p. 874. 

S Ib. p. 357. 


supernatural beings who may be fittingly called 
gods, though not in the full sense in which we usa 
tlie word.’ * Frazer, indeed, assumes a general 
tendency among savages to claim ‘powers which 
we should now call supernatural,’’ on the ground 
that ‘a savage hardly conceives the distinction 
commonly drawn by more advanced peoples between 
the natural and the supernatural.’ ’ F. B. Jevons, 
on the other hand, warns us against ‘ the error of 
imagining that there was a time when man did 
not distin^ish between the natural and the super- 
natural. This error may take the form of saying 
either that to primitive man nothing was super- 
natural or that everything was supernatural.’ He 
goes on to say : 

‘ Primitive man took to himself the credit of his successfal 
ettempts to work the mechanism of nature for his own advant- 
age, but when the machinery did not work he ascribed the fault 
to some overruling supernatural power.’* 

The objection of E. Durkheim, that to recognize 
breaches in a habitual order does not amount to 
the recognition of breaches in an order conceived 
as necessary after the manner of modem science,* 
is surely somewhat hypercritical in such a context. 
An objection of another kind, since it does not dis- 
pute the facts, but merely regards convenience of 
terminoloCT, is that of J. H. Leuba,® who in 
naming the belief in supernatural power would 
call attention to the power rather than to the 
supernatural quality attaching to it, and hence 
would substitute for ‘supematuralism’ the term 
‘dynamism,’ originally used by A. van Gennep’ 
to describe the ‘ impersonalist ’ theory of mana as 
contrasted with the ‘personalist’ theory of animism. 
Now there is much to be said for the view that 
the positive content of supematuralism receives its 
fullest conceptual expression in terms of the mana 
type.® But the mental attitude in question has its 
negative side as well as the positive side connoted 
by mana, since it is called forth by the frustration 
or reasonable expectation ; so that, as Jevons says, 
‘where the natural ended, the supernatural began.’* 
Again, this mental attitude is not so predominantly 
intellectual that it can be suitably designated by 
means of any mere concept that it generates. For 
the rest, anthropological terminology is, happily, 
in a somewhat fluid condition, and may be varied 
without impropriety in response to the needs of 
different theoretical purposes. It will suffice here 
to give a brief account of the chief aspects of the 
mental attitude under consideration. 

I. Emotional aspect.-pThe emotional constitu- 
ents of the magico-religious sentiment have been 
subjected to psychological _ analysis with results 
that show it to be, even in its simplest forms, 
exceedingly complex. ‘ Awe ’ is perhaps the word 
in our language that expresses its many-sided 
nature most fully, and awe is defined by W. 
McDougall as ‘a tertiary compound of fear, wonder, 
and negative self-feeling.’*’ Round the object 
provided by the supernatural, fear, admiration, 
and submissiveness in varying degrees are organized 
into a mood, whether, in addition, that object bo 
on the whole hated or loved, and consequently 
take rank as a manifestation of evil or of good 
supernatural power. Thus the sentiment is excited 
equally by magic and religion, the sorcerer, like 
the god, being ‘ surrounded by a halo of mystery 
and an atmosphere of awe.’ ** To appreciate the 

1 Gm, pt. t.. The Magic Art, I. 376. 

*T5. p. 386. »/6. p. 61. 

4 Introd. to the Hist, of Religion, London, 1896, p. 18 f. 

’ Les Formes illmentaires de la vie religieuse. Pariz. 1912, 

p. 86. 

6 A Psychological Study of Religion, New York, 1912, p. 84. 

7 Les Rites de passage, Paris, 1909, p. 17. 

8 See art. JIasa. 

» Introd. to Bist. of Bel., p. 19. 

l® An Introd, to Social Psychologyl, London, 1918, p. 806 ; cf. 
p. 131. 

U OIF, pt. i.. The Magic Art, i. 366. 
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emotional attitude of primitive man towards anni- 
verse which, beyond the narrow circle of the daily 
routine, is almost wholly unknown, yet felt to be 
pregnant with immeasurable possibilities of weal 
or woe, one should take stock one by one of the 
more baffling and startling elements in his experi- 
ence, as is done, by W, D. Wallis in his paper 
‘Tte Element of ^ear [better ‘Awe’] in Religion.’* 
Confined by his ignorance to the immediate here 
and now, the savage attributes mystic powers alike 
to the stranger at a distance and to those of his 
own race that are dead and gone. Nor does the 
familiar present remain unvisited by portents. The 
sky above him is disturbed by thunderstorm, eclipse, 
shooting stars, the aurora ; earth and sea about 
him have their haunted pools, their fantastic rocks. 
Then living nature teems with wonders— trees and 
herbs, reptiles and fishes, birds and quadrupeds, 
that look strange or behave unaccountably. More- 
over, man is mysterious to himself, with his visions, 
his seizures, the power of his eye and gesture, his 
sheer impressiveness, ranging from the majesty of 
kings to the grueaomeness of witches. For the 
rest, life is full of accidents and coincidences. 
Altogether, the savage world provides plenty of 
scope for that interplay of primary emotions of 
which awe is the outcome. Be it noted, however, 
that the essence of supematuralism does not con- 
sist in bare feeling, but attains to expression 
through every aspect of the mental life at once.* 

3. Intellectual aspect. — Since supernaturalism 
has a negative as well as a positive side, embodying 
a cautious doubt of the unknown combined with 
an effort to read a meaning into it, primitive 
thought needs a twofold set of concepts. Nega- 
tively the supernatural is tabu, positively it is 
mana.* Among savages, of course, such notions 
have not been built up into any systematic 
theory ; nor is it possible to say at what stage of i 
mental evolution they first came into use, though ! 
perhaps it would be hard to point to any primitive 
people that lacks them entirely. Moreover, since 
the supernatural implies evil power as well as 
good, ministering to the purposes of the sorcerer 
no less than to those of the priest, it is to be 
expected that mana will sometimes split up into 
two notions that stand antithetically for the good 
and bad kinds of supernatural power.* Finally, 
it cannot be said that rudimentaiy thought is 
altogether without an idea corresponding to that 
of the natural or normal. It seems highly doubt- 
ful whether we can credit the savage with a belief 
in what we call the uniformity of nature, as some 
have soughtto do ; ' indeed, historically, themodem 
concept of ‘ nature ’ would seem to have descended 
from mana, its wonder-working quality having 
been shed by the way.® But in the Polynesian 
noa, the non-sacred, common, or permitted,* we 
have the counterpart, as in the Latm pro/anus, of 
* nature ’ so far as it stands not for mechanism but 
for routine. We must not, however, look for 
definiteness in primitive categories, since they are 
never subjected abstractly and as ideas to reflec- 
tive examination, but merely embody such more 
or less arbitrary associations as custom suggests 
and sanctions. 

3. Practical aspect — Seeing, then,thatthesavage 
may be said to live out his ideas rather than to 

1 Jmim. Rel, Psychol., July, 1012, pp. 257-301. 

5 Cf. F. n. Bradley, Appearance and Reality, London, 1S93, 
p. 453. 

* Cf. B. B. Marett, ' The tabu-mana Formula ns a Minimum 
Definition of Belipion,' in ARW xii. [1909] 180-194. 

4 For examples see Marett, The Threshold of Religion^, p. 85 f. 

» Cf. GB>, pt. i.. The Hagie Art, i. 61, 112, 220; A. O. Love- 
Joy, iionist, xvi. [iOOC] 3S1. 

6 Cf. H. Hubert and M. Mauss, in ASoe vii. [1904] 72 ; Durk- 
helm, p. 35. 

7 See E. Tregear, 3faori-Polynesxan Comparative Dictionary, 
Wellington, K.Z.. 1691, t.v. 


think them out, it is in the sphere of his actual 
practice as regulated by social use and wont that 
we are likely to meet with the clearest indications 
of his mental tendencies. Primitive supernatural- 
ism will declare itself primarily in a group of tradi- 
tional activities through which the appropriato 
feelings and thoughts find their satisfaction. The 
question, then, is how far there is a distinctive 
province of behaviour corresponding to the interest 
in the supernatural. Now, there can be no doubt 
that among some peoples of low culture the cleav- 
age between the secular and the magico-religioua 
sides of the social life is made ‘ as with a hatchet.’ 
Thus we are told of the Central Australian : 

* From the moment of his initiation ... his life is sharply 
i marked out into two parts. He has first o! all what we may 
speak of as the ordinary life, common to ali the men and women, 
and associated with the procuring of food and the performance 
of corrobborees, the peaceful monotony of this part of his life 
being broken eveiw now and again by the excitement of a fight 
On the other hand, he has what gradually becomes of greater 
and greater importance to him, and that is the portion of bis life 
devoted to matters of a sacred or secret nature. As he grows 
older he takes an increasing share in these, untii finally this side 
of his life occupies by far the greater part of his thoughts.' ' 

B, Malinowski, however, referring to this passage, 
raises a doubt whether such a bipartition of activi- 
ties is a universal feature of primitive society. He 
instances Veddas and Melanesians, among whom 
relimous and secular interests and pursuits seem 
to shade into each other without perceptible break.* 
But, when Durkheim states® that ‘ the division of 
things into sacred and profane lies at the base of 
all religious organization,’ he can hardly be intend- 
ing to affirm that a religious organization worthy 
of the name is to be found among all mankinm 
It is surely enough if the generalization hold good 
in the typical case. Moreover, this theory of the 
* two worlds ’ of the sacred and the profane, though 
convenient in certain contexts— as, e.g., to explain 
those ‘ rites of passage ’ whereby a man during 
initiation, or a woman at child-birth, enters a con- 
dition of tabu and passes out again into ordinary 
life*— need not be pressed too hard, seeing that 
sacredness is to some extent relative, bo that, e.g., 
a man may be tabu to strangers without being so 
to his friends.® All that need be assumed here is 
that certain activities tend to be organized about 
the interest in the supernatural as embodied in a 
specific tissue of feelings and beliefs. The magico- 
religious life is unlimited in its claim on human 
endeavour, and in its ulterior efiects on human 
ivelfare may be well-nigh all-pervasive. But the ' 
mental attitude that it demands cannot be con- 
tinuously maintained. Whenever the tension is 
relaxed, ‘nature,’ in the shape of the effortless 
rule of habit, is busy making good the strain, 

Literatorb.— S ee the works cited In the footnotes. 

R. R. Mabett. 

SUPERSTITION.— 1. Signification and use 
of the term. — The word ‘superstition ’is used both 
in a concrete and in an abstract sense. We group 
together as superstitions a number of beliefs, 
limits, and fancies, tribal and individual, which 
we regard as not being founded on reasonable 
conceptions of the world and of human life, 
necessities, and obligations. The general or ab- 
stract term ‘ superstition ’ signifies the disposition 
to attribute occurrences to prmtematural or occult 
influences, and to direct conduct with a view to 
avoiding mischief or obtaining advantages which 
such influences are supposed to produce. The 
precise connexion between the etymology of the 
word and its ordinary signification is not easy to 
trace. The prefix super seems to imply some 
excess, and this excess may generally be conceived 
as an exaggeration of a reasonable belief in some 
supernatural agents or agencies, with a readinew 
4 Speacer-Gillen'’, p. 33. 3 Rep. Brit. Assoc. 1914, p. 634. 

» ASoe ii. [1899] 19. * Cl. A. van Gennep, op. eit. 

9 Ib. p. 18. 
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to accept unverified statements as to spiritual or 
magical interference in the material world. The 
origin of the most potent and widely siu ead super- 
stitions has already been discussed under various 
headings.' It seems therefore more suitable here 
to consider superstition as an abstract quality, j 
and to regard it in its psychological and historical 
aspects. 

Two points may be noted for the purpose of clearing the 
ground : (1) the intensely subjective way in which the word 
& commonly used. No man is ready to acknowledge himself 
as superstitious, but almost every one is ready to recognize 
superstition in another. We find that men of a particular race, 
culture, and tone of mind brand as superstitious the reiigioue 
or ceremonial 'observances of an alien people, while charging 
such people with incredulity if they are unready to receive new 
doctrines CQually superstitious from their own standpoint. 

‘ What is religion to you is superstition to me,' and vice versa, 
is a tacit assumption against which we must be on our guard. 
(2) Superstition need not be in any way connected with 
mysticism (g.v.). True, the mysllo who regards all things and 
persons as owing what reality they have to a divine and super- 
natural life or element is likely to have a strong desire to find 
traces of the spiritual and eternal manifested in or through the 
form of the material and temporal. But the reasonable mystic, 
by very reason of his belief in the spiritual nature of ultimate 
reality, is the less liable to give credence to fanciful and 
grotesque lutimations from a spirit world. Plato, the greatest 
of mystics, was eminently sane and reasonable. If the same 
cannot be said of all the Neo-PIatonists, the reason must be 
that some of them were less mystical because more material 
than he.s Some confusion, however, may arise from the cir- 
cumstance that many minds (especially of a saintly or of a 
poetic order) attach a symbolic meaning to certain material 
phenomena or ceremonial acts without any excessive regard for 
their intrinsic value. Hence we have the interesting fact that, 
in the higher religions of an advanced race, we may have what 
seems to be identity in attachment to doctrine and ritual with 
far-reaching differences in fundamental religious conceptions. 
Hence the warnings of religious teachers, on the one hand 
against the sudden demolition of ‘superstitions’ which have, 
for the uneducated, been valuable from their association with 
rell^ous thought and feeling, and on the otlier against the 
confusion of symbol and reality, which tends to materialize 
and crystallize popular religion. 

The superstitious mind, then, is one that is not 
educated to discern the character of evidence, or 
that has not patience to suspend judgment in the 
presence of unfamiliar phenomena. If it is ob- 
jected that some verv powerful and (in some 
directions) well trained intellects have coincided 
with a superstitious bias, these exceptions would 
seem due to a want of mental balance. 

2. Historical aspects. — Turning from the in- 
dividual to society and to historical progress, we 
may say that, roughly speaking, superstition 
declines as the view of the universe becomes more 
scientific. True, the birth of many— perhaps of 
all — sciences is attended by crude hypotheses 
which lend themselves to strange vagaries of 
thought. This is specially evident in the pseudo- 
science of alchemy, whence emerged the science of 
chemistry.* Even the earliest efforts of Ionic 
thought were not without such vagaries, yet the 
Greek philosophers had in them the root of the 
matter — a whole-hearted desire after truth. 
Therefore they progressed, and their progress 
belonged to the W estern world. 

When, in May, B85 b.o., in the midst of a battle between 
Lydians and Medes, there occurred ‘ the first eclipse of which 
European science foretold when it should betide,’ the dote was 
to have ‘a deeper interest for Europe than the warfare. . . . 
Thales of Miletus, the lather of Greek, and thereby of European, 
philosophy and science, hod studied astronomy in I^ypt; and 
he was able to warn the lonians that before such a year had 
passed— his lore could not tell the day or the hour — the sun 
would be darkened.’ 

This does not, of course, imply that the Greeks had 
already become, or were ever to become, what we 
should call a scientific people. But to bring so 
uncanny an occurrence as a darkening of the sun 
within the range of calculable events was to cut 
the ground beneath many superstitions. Yet 

1 See esp. artt. Magic, Ohauus and Amulets, Dreams aot 
Sleep, Evil Eve, Mvtuoloov, Prodigies akd Portents. 

a See art. Neo-Platonism. 

* Bee M. U. Pattison Muir, The Story of Alchemy and tA« 
Beginnings of Chemistry, London, 1002, also artt. Alohemt. 

• J. B. Bury, A Hist, of Greece, London, 1900, ch. vi., sect. 1. 


Greek religion and Greek life abounded with 
superstitions. The religion of the Olympians wat 
bound up with beliefs about the gods which Plato 
would have excluded from his ideal city, and the 
old-world ritual which survived in popular cere- 
monies was yet more favourable to unreasonable 
fancies and actions. The Athenians were doubt- 
less the most intellectual of the Greeks, yet their pro- 
secutions for impiety show both a low standard of 
religious liberty and a high standard (if the expres- 
sion may be used) of respect for ancestral religion. 
Anaxagoras, Pericles, Euripides, above all Socrates, 
suffered at the hands of their countrymen. True, 
their cause prevailed in so far that in the next 
century speculation was more free and scepticism 
had scope ; and, after all, the moderation centred 
in the maxim ntjSiv &yav seems to have checked 
any tendency to persecution like that of the Middle 
Ages and later. Nicias was, in spite of his popu- 
larity, blamed by posterity for delaying the retreat 
of tne Athenians before Syracuse on account of 
an eclipse of the moon. But the point against 
him, most probably, was not that he was too ill- 
educated to know the cause of lunar eclipses (since 
most Athenians would then have been in his com- 
pany), but that he preferred the almost certain 
event of annihilation for his army to the exceed- 
ingly doubtful risk of supernatural punishment if 
he neglected the state of the heavens. 

Yet, by a kind of paradox, scepticism seems to 
have overshot the mark, and, by denying the 
possibility of all certainty, to have opened the 
way, for people who must believe something, to 
all manner of superstitious habits and practices.' 
The interchange of religious ideas, the foundation 
and migration of religious societies, and the general 
disintegration which followed the conquests of 
Alexander and the advance of Rome meant, to 
many individuals in many places, a remarkable 
development and enlightenment of the religious 
conscionsnees ; but it also meant a recrudescence 
of Oriental and barbarous supemtition. This is 
found even among the late philosophical sects, 
notably the Neo-Pythagorean.* 

As mipht Daturally be expected, in eocieties comprisiDg- men 
of culture considetably above the rank and file of their contem- 
poraries, we have, from the ancient pagan world, emphatic 
protests against the mischief wrought oy superatition. Chief 
among these is the great poem of Lucretius (g.v.), who sees in 
Buperslition, or in popular religion, the most potent source of 
human ilL The same missionary spirit pervades the treatise of 
Plutarch irrpl Aeitrifiaipovfar, in which he holds up to contempt 
the figure of the man who lives in perpetual [ear of having, by 
some trivial action, offended supernatural powers. There is, 
however, this great difference between the two : that, whereas 
Lucretius would dispense with the gods altogether, Plutarch 
(g.v.) holds to a faith in the divine beneficence and to the 
propriety of observing ancestral rites. The most eloquent part 
of his essay is that in which he shows the absurdity of stigmatiz- 
ing as blasphemous those who deny the existence of the gods, 
while tolerating those who spread evil notions ns to their 
malignity and vindictiveness. The same contrast may be 
noticed in assailants of superstition at various periods; the 
uncompromising enthusiast would sweep away nil religious 
beliefs and institutions, though he may, like Lucretius, en- 
tertain conceptions of the universe which may fairly be re- 
garded as religious. The conservative reformer, however 
anxious to remove causes of distress and aberration due to 
mistaken theology, may cling to old habits of piety, and rein- 
terpret ancient traditions in accordance with liberty of thought 

3. Superstition and Aberglaube. — It may be 
noted that the kinds of superstition opposed by 
moral reformers are generally those wnich arise 
from baseless terrors. There are, of course, other 
manifestations of the superstitious spirit of a com- 
paratively innocuous kind, such as belief in fairies, 
superstitions concerning the weather, lucky and 
unlucky days, and the like. And there is a mass 
of what may be regarded as superstition about the 
accretions to almost every system of positive re- 
ligion, which on the one hand changes it very 

1 This ‘ overahooting of the mark’ by the Bceptica is suggested 
by Eh Bevan, Stoics and Sceptics, London, 1913. 

2 See art. Neo-Pvtiiaocreanism. 
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conspicuously from its original form, and on the 
other hand may bring it within the reach of minds 
unaccustomed to deal with abstract ideas. These 
accretions are sometimes, in order to avoid the 
unpleasant connotation of ‘superstition,’ called 
by the German name of Ahergtaube. They con- 
sist both of ritual and of dogma, and are hardly 
ever entirely to be distin^ished from the necessary 
appurtenances of the religion with which they are 
associated. 

The Middle Ages are generally regarded as pre- 
eminently a time of superstition. The judgment 
is probably justifiable, though there were as many 
hard-headed and constructive thinkers at most 
epochs of the Middle Ages as there have been 
earlier or later. But apart from the mixture of 
races and consequent multiplication of super- 
stitions in the declining Empire, with the defici- 
ency of mental culture in the leaders of the 
barbarian races, there was a great force arising 
to control speculation — that of ecclesiasticiS 
authority. This, however, must be considered on 
two sides. The worst kinds of superstitions, or 
at least the most conspicuous kinds, especially in 
Eastern Europe, were distinctly discouraged by 
the Church — soothsaying, necromancy, miarms, 
and the like. And there can be little doubt that 
many of the heresies crushed out by the mediaeval 
Church were accompanied hy superstitious vagaries. 
Still, the fact is patent that the suppression of free 
thought, especially as directed to Cliureh doctrine 
and ritual, must have tended to the growth of 
deiffiSaifiovla in Plutarch’s sense. Of course, when 
we speak of the suppression of free thought, we do 
not necessarily mean that a very large number of 
persons suffered from not being allowed to think 
freely. Probably the number wlio thus suffered 
was comparatively very small. But many more 
must have lived in perpetual fear of the unseen. 
The terrors of the Judgment Day and of the world 
to come are very familiar objects of mediaeval art, 
and it is difficult for us to see how far they were 
practically mitigated by the harmonious setting 
forth of the more comforting and spiritual elements 
in Christianity, with which they were, perhaps 
not quite consistently, associated. 

The Renaissance and the Reformation are com- 
monly regarded as having given the death-blow to 
superstition — so far, at least, as their influence 
extended. It is certain, however, that the indis- 
criminate cult of antiq^uity, which in some sections 
of society accompanied the Renaissance, contained 
or encouraged superstitious fancies and observances 
of a novel kind. And as to the Reformation even 
in Protestant countries, practically a good deal of 
Aberglaube formed part of the newly established 
doctrines and usages, and the sway of spiritual 
authority was by no means removed. The great 
movement towards mental and spiritual emancipa- 
tion is generally taken as beginning in the 18 th 
century.^ It is to be noted that the battle waged 
on behalf of human reason was not confined to 
the world of thought and opinion. Political in- 
stiiutions, social divisions, industrial methods, and 
moral conventions were to be submitted to the test 
of right reason, and, if they failed, to be extirpated 
forthwith. The bitterness with which the contest 
was carried on, and which reached its culminating 
point in the excesses of the French Revolution, 
was partly due to the belief that superstitious 
practices had been maintained chiefly by those 
who profited by them — from the medicine-men of 
a savage tribe to the officers of an established 
church or a hereditary monarchy. Although there 
is, of course, some ground for such a supposition, 
as a partial explanation of the evil in question, its 
wholesale acceptance shows a very deficient com- 
1 See «rtt. E-WouTKOrtsT, E.’ioTCLor^iaTi, 


prehension of human nature. Without intelligible 
reasons, man is always desirous of knowing more 
than he can know about the spiritual world, and 
he will more readily submit to authority which 
has a traditional, if not actually a divine, sanction. 
And the exact nature of the government and in- 
stitutions which right reason would commend has, 
of course, been very differently conceived by social- 
ists or revolutionists of various tj’pes. Still, the 
general recognition that all beliefs and practices 
ought to have some rational justification was a 
great point gradually gained. It does not, of 
course, imply that nothing should be believed 
without strict logical proof, or that no institution 
should be maintained that does not evidently serve 
some useful obiect. But it does embody the Stoic 
principle that life should be according to nature 
and according to reason, and thus it tends to 
eliminate most of what is injurious either in 
superstitions with regard to religion or in tame 
acquiescence in existing governments.^ 

4. Influence of education. — The great agency 
making for the reduction of superstition during 
this century and the last is popular education. 
True, our elementary education can hardly as yet 
be called scientific, and what passes for scientific 
education may, after all, be superficial and narrow. 
But all sound teaching, at the present day, may be 
said to produce something like a scientihc view of 
man and his environment — a view perfectly com- 
patible with belief in the spiritual significance of 
life and even in a possible communion with non- 
material beings, but inconsistent mth fanciful 
and trivial interpretations of natural phenomena 
as determined by prceternatural agency. 

If there should ever be a recrudescence of super- 
stition in this generation or the next, it would 
probably be due, not to a defect in the scientific 
faculty, but to the expectations lately raised 
within the bounds of scientific investigation. 
Experts in psychology, especially those who have 
devoted themselves to what is technically called 
psychical research {q.v.), have, to many sane and 
scientific minds, proved the possibility of telepathy, 
thought-transference, and other processes whicn, 
fifty years ago, would certainly have been set 
down as superstitious. More than this, some 
persons of scientific mind and education believe 
that they have actually established and conducted 
a means of communication between living and 
dead.’ When the persons engaged in these in- 
vestigations are careful and scientific, we are 
inclined to accept their evidence, as we should on 
any other point of expert investigation. But in 
this field the ‘media’ used are of such uncertain 
character, the conditions and possibilities of com- 
munication so deeply veiled in obscurity, the 
desire to attain to fellowship with the departed so 
intense, that it is as well to approach all such 
problems with the most suspicious caution. There 
may be, as has often been said, a ‘ superstitions 
fear of superstition.’ But, while suspending judg- 
ment on tne result of the inquiries of experts, the 
non-expert may be in danger of falling into a 
superstitious habit of mind such as tends to upset 
entirely the mental balance. 

LixERATUnE. — For primitive superstitions see the works 
mentioned in the nrtt. here cited, esp. J. G. Frazer, fftP, 
London, 12 vols., 1911-15; E. B, Tylor, PC*, 2 vols., do. 
1003. For the philosophy and histoir of the question see the 
various histories of philosophy and W. E. H. Lecky, Ilitt. oj 
Katitmalism, new ed., 2 vols., London, 1887 ; A. W. Bean, 
Bist. ofEnglith Ralionalism in the Nineteenth Century, 2 vols., 
do. 1000 ; J. Masson, Lucretius, Epicurean and Poet, do. 1907 ; 
Plutarch, lloralia, including de Superttitione, tr. into very 
vigorous English by Philemon Holland, do. 1603; Matthew 
Arnold, Literature and Dogma, do. 1873, chs. on ‘ Aberglaube 
Invading’ and * Aberglaube re-invading.’ 

Alice Gakdneb. 

1 See art. Eitiokausk. ’ See art. Branau. 
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SUPRALAPSARIANISM. — The term stipra- 
lapsarianism is used in Calvinistic theology, in 
contrast with suh- or infra-lapsarianism, to ttenote 
a view of the divine decrees in which, for the 
manifestation of His glory, God is held to destine 
a certain portion of mankind to eternal life, and 
another portion to destruction, regarding both 
simply as creatures, and antecedently to any con- 
sideration of the Fall and sin. It is not meant 
that this purpose is actually carried out without 
regard to character or condition 5 hut, in the order 
of decrees, it is first determined who are to be em- 
braced in the one class, and who in the other ; then 
the means are appointed — including creation, the 
Fall, sin, redemption — by which the end in each 
case is to be attained. So harsh a view of the 
divine procedure has always been in the highest 
degree repellent to Christian minds ; accordingly, 
the great majority of Calvinists have shrunk from 
it, and contented themselves -with the milder sub- 
lapsarian view, which affirms an election of God 
from the mass of mankind, regarded as already 
fallen. 

On its historical side, the question is raised whether Oatvin 
bimselt is to be classed as a supratapsarian or a sublapsarian. 
Some incline to the former view, but the truth seems to be 
that, when Caivin wrote, the question had not distinctly 
emerged, and the emphasis which he continuaiiy lays on elec- 
tion os a choice of some from a sinful mass, and on reprobation 
as grounded on the sinner's own evii, fairly warrants the more 
usual opinion that his doctrine inclined more to sublapsarian- 
ism.l On the other hand, Beza, Calvin's successor, Qomar, the 
colleague and opponent of Arminius in Holiand, Twisse, the 
prolocutor of the Westminster Assembly, and a few others, » 
were conspicuous for their advocacy of supralapsarlanism ; and 
the Remonstrants, in the Arminian controversy, naturally 
sought to fasten this view on all Calvinists. It is really, how- 
ever, an extrema opinion, and the bulk of Calvinists, ns already 
said, have wisely kept themselves aloof from it. Turretin, «.<?.. 
ably states and defends the sublapsarian position in his fnrft- 
fufio.3 The Synod of Dort, In its decision, framed its canons 
on sublapsarian Unes.^ The Westminster Confession leans, in 
certain of its clauses to the stronger view of Archbishop 
Ussher (author of the Irish Articles), and of a few members of 
the Assembly, but the tone of the debates in that body suiB- 
cientJy shows that the prevailing opinion was sublapsarian, and 
the Confessional statement, taken as a whole, is of this char- 
acter. The stronger view has, indeed, no symbolical sanction. 

Cunningham, in his discussion of the subject,® 
claims that the controversy is one ‘ of no great 
intrinsic importance,’ but this can hardly be 
allowed. 

' A doctrine of this kind, which bids us think of beings not 
yet conceived of as even created (therefore only ns possibles) — 
not to say as sinful — set apart for eternal blessedness or misery, 
and of the fall and redemption ns simply means for effecting 
that purpose, is one which no plea of logical consistency will 
ever get the human mind to accept, and which is bound to pro- 
voke revolt against the whole system with which it is associ- 
ated.’ « 

It cannot even be conceded, though it has often 
been contended, that this is the most logical form 
of the predestinarian doctrine. The end, it is 
argued, comes necessarily first in order of thought ; 
then the means are devised which are to accom- 
plish it. In the case of moral destiny, we are dis- 
posed to say, this is the precise inversion of the 
fact. There can be no legitimate consigning of a 
moral being to wrath, save as he is in some way 
viewed as deserving of that wrath ; even in order 
of thought, therefore, the consideration of moral 
state must precede the sentence of rejection. If 
the reply is made that the sin itself is viewed in 
Calvinism as foreordained, this is doubtless true, 
but only in the sense in which every event in life 
is foreordained, viz. by God’s decreeing to admit it 
into His providential plan and to overrule it for 
the ends of His wisdom. It is a totally different 

1 See art OALvnnsu. 

3 See Ounningham, The Reformert and the Theology of the 
Reformation, p. S68 i. 

2 Loc. iv. qu. ix. 

• Cf. Schaff, Hist, of the Creeds, i. 465. 

• Sist. Theology, Edinburgh, 1862, ii. 435, Reformers and 
Theot, of Reformation, p. 368. 

• Orr, The Progress of Dogma, liOndon, 1901, p. 296. 


thing to affirm that sin is ordained as a means to the 
destruction of a being already foreordained to wrath 
prior to consideration of his sin. 

It need only be added that the whole subject 
assumes a different aspect when fuller justice is 
done to the Scriptural idea of election as aiming, 
not at exclusion, but at subsequent wider inclu- 
sion.* 

LirERATCUE. — P. SchafiT, A Bist. of the Creeds of Christen- 
dom, London, 1877, pp. 463-465 ; W. Cunningham, The 
Reformers and the Theology of the Reformation, Edinburgh, 
1882 ; C, Hodge, Systematio Theology, London and Edinburgh, 
1872-78, ii. 316-320. JAMES OBB. 

SURINAM.— See Gihana. 

SURVIVALS.— See Eeligiok, vol. x. p. 664, § 4. 

^VETAMBARAS. — I. Origin and history. — 
‘We,’ said a Svetambara once to tbe present 
writer, ‘ are the Catholics amongst the Jains ; the 
Digambaras represent the Puritans ’ ; and that 
does roughly sum up the difference between the 
two great sects of the Jains.® 

Even during the lifetime of Mahavira® two 
parties probably existed, for the great Jain hero 
seems to have formed his community by uniting 
two different orders of mendicants, the Sthavira 
kalpa and the Jina kalpa. The Sthavira kalpa 
wore clothes, but one section of the Jina kalpa md 
not, going about like Mahavira himself, clad only 
in the four quarters of the sky. This outward and 
visible difference was symbolic of the differing 
types of men in the community, and only a strong 
statesman could have held the two parties to- 
gether; under any great strain the cleavage was 
bound to become permanent. 

According to the Sthanakavfisi SvetSmbara 
tradition, the first crisis arose through a great 
famine that occurred in the reign of Chandragupta 
(I 310 B.C.), when 12,000 Jain monks went to 
S. India under Bhadrabahu in search of food. 
These, being the young and vigorous members of 
the order, were able to carry out their rule In its 
entirety and so went unclad, whilst the other 
members of the community, who remained at home 
under Sthulabhadra, amounting also, the legend 
says, to 12,000, were allowed (owing perhaps to 
age and infirmity) to wear clothes, no matter to 
which of the two parties they had originally 
belonged. When Bhadrabahu returned home after 
the famine, although he became once more head of 
an undivided community, he was never able to 
insist on nakedness as a rule of even a section of 
the community. The second cause of schism also 
arose during this famine — at least according to the 
SthanakavasI Svetambara tradition ; for it was 
then, during his leader Bhadrabahu’s absence that 
the second in command, Sthulabhadra, called a 
council at Pataliputra to collect the sacred books. 
The council were able to produce only eleven Ahga, 
but Sthulabhadra himself supplied the missing 
twelfth Ahga, Bhadrabahu on his return was 
annoyed to find that this council had been held in 
his absence, and not unnaturally, though irritably, 
declared that the twelfth Ahga was hopelessly lost. 
It only remained now for a leader to be found for 
the malcontents to hive oft', and (if the legend be 
true) irritability had much to do with that leader’s 
decisive action. About forty years after the great 
famine (according to Tapagachchha Svetambara 
tradition, about A.D. 142 ; according to Sthanaka- 
vasi, A.D. 83 ; and according to Hoernle, A.D. 79 or 
80) the reins of government fell into the weaker 
hands of a man called Vyrasena, and the com- 
munity finally divided. The Svetambara quote 

I See artt. Oalvinibk, EtKOxiOK, Peidmtikatiok. 

* See artt. JDioambakab, Jainibh, 

* See art. AiItieas, § a (. 
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the follomng legend to account for the actual 
cleavage : 

A monk named fiivabhuti had been given a most beautiful 
blanket by the king in whose service he hod been at the time of 
his initiation. His spiritual preceptor warned him that it was 
becoming a snare to him and advised him to give it away ; this 
he refused to do, so his preceptor took the extreme step of 
tearing up the blanket in its owner’s absence. Sivabhuti, when 
he discovered what had happened, was so angry that he 
declared that, if he could not have the one possession which he 
vaiued, be would keep nothing at all, but would wander in 
entire nakedness like the Lord Mahavira himself ; and he then 
and there started a new sect, that of the naked Digambara. 

This very human legend which the ^vettohara 
(the ‘White-clothed’) tell of their unclothed rivals 
not only accounts for their nakedness, but also goes 
on to explain anther difference between the two 
sects ; for, when Sivabhuti’s sister wanted to join 
his order, seeing that it was impracticable for a 
woman to go about nude, he roundly told her that 
it was impossible for a woman to become a nun, or 
to obtain moksa (q.v.) without rebirth as a man, 
and thus laid down for all time a distinctive tenet 
of the Digambara. Important as these legends 
are, it must be remembered that they are quoted 
only as illustrative of the Jain point of view, for 
their confirmation is sadly to seek, and the legends 
connecting Chandragupta with the faith are 
essentially open to suspicion. 

2. Distinctive tenets and practices.— We are on 
firmer ground when we notice the main differences 
between the two sects at the present day. We are 
already prepared for the fact that the Svetambara 
list of sacred books is not accepted by the Digam- 
bara, and that, since they hold that no woman can 
attain moksa, the Digambara will not admit the 
Svetambara tradition that Mallinatha (the nine- 
teenth tlrthahkara) was a woman. But the two 
sects difier very considerably about the life-story 
of Mahavira. 

The Svetambara Bay that their great saint married and 
enjoyed life to the full before entering an order, and that, even 
when he at last decided to do so, he waited till his parents’ 
death, and until he had gained his brother's consent, lest he 
should grieve any one before receiving initiation, which he 
obtained in his thirtieth year. The more austere Digambara 
tradition, however, is that their founder never married ; and, 
having no hesitation about hurting any one's feelings, re- 
nounced the world at the mature age of eight. Even the 
prenatal stories differ, for the Svetambara believe that Maha- 
vira’s mother had fourteen wonderful dreams ; the Digambara 
say that she had sixteen ; while the legend of the removal of the 
embryo of Mahavira from Devananda t^o Tri&ila is a Svetambara 
one. 

The lists of the heads of the comm^ity since 
Sivabhuti of course differ also. The Svetambara 
generally arrange their philosophy in nine cate- 
gories; the Digambara arrange veiy much the 
same philosophy under seven heads. One point of 
divergence on wliicli they lay great stress is that, 
according to the Svetambara, a tirthahkara needs 
food to support him until he dies ; while the 
Digambara believe that, once a tlrthankara has 
attained omniscience, he has no further need of 
meals. 

There are also differences in actual practice. A 
Svetambara ascetic may keep a loin-cloth, a 
shoulder-cloth, and a blanket to wear. Indeed, 
including these and his brush, mouth-cloth, and 
wooden vessels, he is allowed to retain fourteen 
possessions in this world, whereas a Digambara is 
absolutely nude and, though provided with a 
brush and peacock’s feathers, has to live entirely 
in thejimgle. The Svetambara laymen complain 
that their ascetics interfere too much in their 
conferences ; this complaint is, of course, never 
brought against a Digambara ascetic, whose lack 
of clothing interns him for life in the wilder- 
ness. 

There are also different rules about begging for 
the ascetics of the two orders, and the Digambara 
ascetics have no upasard. Again, the SveUimbara 
idols have glass eyes inserted in the marble, wear 


a loin-cloth, and are bedecked with jewels, wherea* 
the austere Digambara idols are nude and ar* 
represented as being dead to the world, with eyes 
cast down. There is naturally therefore a differ- 
ence in the installation ceremonies of their idols. 
The ordinary worship differs also. The Svetam- 
bara, when performing the eightfold worship, offer 
flowers and fresh fruit to their idols, ancf so on 

t reat festivals do the Visapanthi Digambara; 

ttt the Terapanthi Digambara never offer flowers 
or fresh fruit ; in their stead they use cloves, dry 
coco-nut, sugar, and rice.' 

There is another' very interesting diflierence. A 
Digambara ,Jain has no private mol in his own 
house, but,- if a Svetambara is a wealthy mau and 
lives far from a temple, he may have his own private 
chapel. This chapel is separate from the house 
and can be entered only by persons in a state of 
ceremonial purity. In the chapel, if he can afford 
it, he may have a pratlma (an image of any one of 
the twenty-four tirthahkara that an astrologer 
selects for him), or he may have a siddha chakra 
(a tray on which are depicted the leading points of 
the Jain faith).' The householder offers the eight- 
fold worship to thepratiTnd, but only washes and 
wipes the siddha chakra and marks it with sandal- 
wood paste. An instructed Hvetambara would 
never ask a boon even of the idol in his oivn house : 
he would only stir himself up to future efforts by 
meditating on it. But if, as often happens, an 
uninstructed Svetambara does ask a gift, his prayer 
would be answered not by the tirthahkara (who as 
a matter of fact does not even hear it) but by the 
yaksa in attendance on the tirthahkara. 

3. Svetambara sects. — The main division of 
Svetambara Jains is into Sthanakavasi and Derfi- 
vasi. The Sthanakavfisi are a non-idol-worship- 
ping sect, which arose about A.D. 1474.® Excepting 
on the crucial point of idol-worship, they do not 
differ much from other SvetSmbara Jains. 

At the present time ^e chief sects among idol- 
worshipping (Deravasi) Svetfimbara are the Tapa- 
gachchna (whose ascetics use red alms-bowls, and 
whose laymen in their devotions first confess their 
sins of walking and later their sins of trading), the 
Kharataragachchha (whose ascetics use black alms- 
bowls, and whose laity first confess their sins of 
trading and later their sins of walking), and the 
Anchalagachchha and the Payachandagachohha, 
whose divergences are very sligiit. 

It must be remembered that these are only 
spiritual distinctions and do not interfere with the 
freedom of marriage between different sects. The 
chief castes among the Jains are Osavala, Pora- 
vada, Srimall and l§rl Srimala, which are each 
divided into two sections, Dasa and Visa. It is 
impossible for members of these different castes to 
intermarry : thus an Osavala Kharatara could 
marry an Osavala Sthanakavasi, for, though the 
sect differs, the caste is the same, but a Dasa 
Osavala could never marry a Visa Osavfila, and 
still less could any Poravada marry any OsavSla. 
It is interesting to notice, however, that any Jain 
could dine with any other Jain, Svetambara or 
Digambara, whether Osavala or Srlraall ; but they 
would not interdine with any Brahman convert to 
Jainism, 

Literattob.— Throngh the kindness of Jain_ friends the 
writer was given an opportunity of translating this art. to the 
leading Tapigachchha SvetSmbara Sadhu in^ Rajkot^ in his 
apasaro, when the principal Sthanakavasi Jain paptfift were 
also present ; the art. has thus had the advantage of criticises 
and sugptestions from both parties at first hand. See also 
A. F. R. Hoemle, Annual Address to the Asiatic Society ej 
Bengal, in JASB, Calcutta, 1893 ; Mrs. SincUir Stevenson. 
Soles on Modem Jainism, Oxford, 1910, and The Heart oj 
Jainism, do. 1916. MARGARET STEVENSON. 


I Of. art. WoRsnip (Jain). 

9 Stevenson, The Heart of Jainism, p. 87, 
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SWAHILIS.— See Zanzibar. 

SWAN-MAIDENS. — The beautiful and poeti* 
myth of swan-maidens is of early origin and, in 
varyin" forms, of very wide diffusion. The central 
idea or the myth is that certain beings, half- 
mortal, half-supernatural, have the power of meta- 
morphosis into bird- form ; connected with this are 
two secondary ideas : (1) that this power is de- 
pendent on the possession of a magic attribute, 
which was generally a bodily covering, such as a 
feather coat, robe, or veil, but sometimes merely a 
ring or chain ; (2) that either this being, when in 
human form, or her captor is subject to a tabn 
of some kind. There are so many variations on 
these themes that it is impossible to do_ more 
than refer briefly to some of the moat significant 
versions. 

I. In Oriental folk-lore. — Oriental folk-lore 
furnishes many instances of bird-maiden stories. 
In Indian tradition we find the very early myth of 
Urva?i embedded like a jewel in the dull ritual of 
the ^atapatha-Brdhmana. 

The apsara, or nymph, Vrvafi lovea one of the lunar race of 
kings, Ihiruravas ; in wedding him she stipulates that she must 
never look upon him naked. By a trick played by the gandh- 
anas, supernatural beings who desire the return of their 
former playmate, the promise is broken, and Urva?i vanishes. 
Pururavas, seeking her, finds her and her companions swimming 
on a lotus-lake in the shape of water-birds. They ' appear to 
him,' i.e, assume human form, but in response to his pleading 
Drvari replies : ‘ I have passed away like the first of dawns. 
... I am like the wind, difficult to ^toh.’l Finally, however, 
she relents, and the couple are re-united. 

In the Vikramurvan of the poet Kalidasa, a drama 
based upon this story, the bird-myth has almost 
disappeared, except for Urva^i’s power of flying and 
for the constant references to swans throughout 
act iv. Her change into human form depends 
merely upon the laying aside of a vail, in itself 
probably a stage convention for invisibility ; the 
marital tabu, which Lang * characterizes as a relic 
of ‘ a traditional Aryan law of nuptial etiquette,’ 
assumes a quite different form.* 

The myth re-appears in one of the finest tales of the Thomand 
«nd One Nights, that of Hasan of Bassorah. 

Hasan is enjoying the hospitality of a family of princesses ; 
when obliged to leave him, they enjoin him not to open a 
certain door. He disobeys, and finds a fair pavilion and a 
bathing-pool, to which come flying from the desert ten birds, 
one among whioh was pre-eminent for beauty. Each bird, as it 
alighted, ‘rent open ite neck-skin with its claws, and issued out 
of it, and lo, it was but a garment of feathers.’ After their 
departure Hasan, who has become deeply enamoured of the 
fairest bird-maiden, confesses his disobedience to his hostess, 
and is told that this damsel is ‘ the daughter of the sovran of 
the Jana. He hath an army of women, smiters with swords, 
and lungers with lances, . . . and the plumed skins wherewith 
they fly are the handiwork of enchanters.’ Hasan is advised to 
steal the feather dress and never again to let it come into the 
owners hands ; he does so, but after three years the wife by a 
ruse secures the dress, buttons it on, and flies away. Hasan 
tracks his wife to the islands of Wak-Wak, Inhabited by the 
warrior women, and recovers her.* 

’The story of Janshah “ is a slighter tale that begins similarly ; 
but the mrd-maidens are only three in number, and are ‘as 
doves, eagle-sized.’ The husband’s device to secure the feather 
coat is to place it in a chest, leaden-bound, which is built into 
tbs foundations of the palace ; but in vain, lor the lady traces 
It by scent and digs it out.® 

The Wak-Wak islands of the former tale have been identified 
with various Melanesian islands ; 7 it is not surprising, there- 
fore, to find the tale of Hasan re-appearing in the Celebes in a 
modem form, which Tylor quotes in connexion with the heaven- 


1 This formula, * difficult to catch,’ recurs in the Welsh tale 
of the Van Pool, quoted by Hartland, Science of Fairy TaUs, 
p.27Bff. 

3 Custom and Myth, p. 76. 

* Cf. 6atapatha-Brcihinaryi, xi. v. 1, tr. J. Eggeling, SBB 
xliv. tlSOOJ 68-7* ; Kutramuniafi, tr. E. B. Cowell, Hertford, 
1B51. 

* R. F. Burton, A Plain and Literal Translation cf the 
Arabian Nights, Benares, 1885, viii. 7-14S. 

» lb. v. 829-381. 

* Contrast with this Hartland’i idea (p. 808) that the swan- 
Harden must always employ an intermediary to obtain her 
tobt. 

V E. W. Lane, The Thousand and One N^hts, London, 1888- 
«, ill 528, note 32. 


plant myth.l Tatar versions of the mj-th are signalized ns being 
the only ones to represent the bird-maiden as a malignant 
being, half-vampire, half-fury in the Tatar poem quot^ by 
J. O. FrozerS to illustrate the external soul oellef, the hero 
wrestles with the evil swan-woman for ' moons and years.’ 

2. In classical tradition. — Classical tradition 
does not seem to have preserved any swan-maiden 
tale in a complete form, but that the main idea 
was a familiar one is evident from the Cycnus 
myths, the bird-transformation of the comrades of 
Diomedes, the story of Leda, and the symbolic 
connexion of swans with Apollo, with the Muses, 
and with Aphrodite.* Modem Greek folk-lore 
represents the Nereids as flying maidens, similar 
in many points to swan-maicfens.* 

3. Slavic. — Slavic folk-lore bears frequent testi- 
mony to the myth. The South Slavs were natur- 
ally more influenced by late Greek and by Oriental 
tradition, and the Bulgarian samodivas, and the 
Serbian vilas, like the Greek Nereids, resemble 
the swan-maidens ; e.g., the mla.i are associated 
with water and have tiie power of flying.® 

The Polish fairy-tale of the prince and the twelve geese- 

S rincesses shows that the myth in its simplest form was known 
>the Western Slavs.r The most important Russian example 
is the tale of ‘ Sweet MikMIo Ivaiiovitah the Rover ’ and Marya 
the white swan ; this begins in fairly conventional style, 
although without the feather dress, but later it diverges con- 
siderably, for Marya dies, is magically revived, and finally 
forsakes her husband for another love.® 

4. Celtic. — Old Celtic tradition has two heautifnl 
and elaborate swan-maiden tales, as well as an 
episode in the story of Etain, wife of Eocliaid, who 
is carried off by the hero-god Mider in the form of 
a swan.® 

The story of the ‘ Children of L6r,’ one of ‘ the three most 
sorrowful tales of Erinn,’ is an example, with Christian ‘ over- 
lay,’ of that variant of the myth in which the swan shape if 
enforced by malignant magic. The four royal children, meta- 
morphosed for 900 yean, retain their powen of human reason- 
ing and speech, and have the gift of singing ' plaintive musio at 
which the men of the world would sleep, and there shall be no 
music of the world its equal ’l® 

This power of song is turned to account in the 
Christian episode which concludes the tale. “ * The 
Dream of Oengus’ conforms more closely to the 
regular swan-maiden type, so much so that J. A, 
MacCuIloch “ dismisses it as of no mythological or 
religious value ; its artistic value, however, is very 
great. 

The god Oengus Is smitten with love for a dream-maiden, the 
original of whom proves to be Caer, a princess who spends every 
alternate year in the form of a swan. Oengus, having once seen 
her in mortal form, succeeds in discerning her in swan-guise 
from among her 150 companions ‘ with their silvery chains and 
golden caps around their beads.’ He woos and wins her, and 
flies off with her, himself also metamorphosed, and their 
singing is of such beauty os to lull to sleep all its hearers for 
three days and three nighte.i® 

5. Teutonic.— The Teutonic races bear the dis- 
tinction of having developed the swan-maiden 
myth most elaborately, and of having enriched it 
W connecting it with other supernatural ideas. 
Traces of the symbolic importance of sw’ans are 
found in the primitive myths of the life and death 
1 Researches into the Early History qf Mankind^, London, 
1878, p. 855 f . 

3 A. Scbiefner, Hetdensagen dtr minussinisehen Tataren, 
St. Petersburg, 1859, p. 201. 

® <?B®, pt. vii., Balder the Beautiful, London, 1913, ii. 14*. 

* W. Smith, Classical Dictionary, s.vv. ‘ Oyonus,’ ‘ Diomede* ’ ; 
Baring-Gould, Curious Myths of the Middle Ages^, pp. 589-572. 

® B. Schmidt, Gritehische Mdrcbcn, Leipzig, 1877, p. 183. 

6 F. S. Krausa, Tausend Sagen und Marehen der Sildslaven, 
1., Leipzig, 1914, passim. 

7 A. H. Wratlslaw, Sixty Folk-tales from exclusively Slavmie 
Sources, l,ondon, 1889, p. Ill I. 

8 Isabel F. Hapgood, The Epic Songs of Russia, New Tork 
and rx)ndon, 1886, pp. 214-231. 

* H. d'Arbois de Jubainville, Irish Mythological Cycle, DubUn, 
1903, p. 182. 

1 ® With this sleep-bringing power may be compared the troUif 
BWans that sing the enchanted prince asleep in the loeiandic 
fairy tale (J. 0. Poestion, Islandische Mdrchsn, Vienna, 1884, 
no. vli. pp. 49-54). 

U Atlantis, iv. [1863] 113 ff., tr. E. O'Ourry. 

1* The Religion of the Ancient Cells, Edinburgh, 1911, P. 82 
M RCd m. [1876-78] 347 If., tr. Edward Muller. 
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both of the world and of individuals ; thus the two 
swans, the progenitors of all the swan-kind, that 
float on the Urtliarbninnr of the old Norse cosmo- 
gony,' may be contrasted with the swan that lived, 
according to Finnish inytli, on tlie river of Tuoni 
or Death.’ In later folk-tale we find a swan living 
on a hidden lake, which maintains the world in 
equipoise by carryin}' a ring in its beak ; when it 
drops it, the end of the world will come.* Popular 
saying still remembers the bird as one of omen 
and augury;* in Kiigen, swans, not storks, are 
the bringers of new-born children,* while, on the 
other hand, the sight of a swan in flight may 
betoken death,® and swans are often leaders of the 
spirit-Iiost.’ The ideas of animal shape-changing 
and of the external soul favoured the development 
of the swan-maiden myth in folk-lore. The 
Scandinavian North, as one of the chief haunts in 
Europe of the wild swan, showed itself especially 
alive to the beauty and significance inherent in the 
myth ; Grimm,® influenced perhaps by the legends 
of the ‘ goose-footed woman,’ ‘ la reine pddauque,’ 
and ‘Berthe aux OTands pieds,’ thinks that the 
goose supplanted the swan in legend, but this 
seems hardly proved. The power of flying and the 
possession of a feather coat were attributes of 
many gods in the Norse pantheon. The swan- 
maiden of the Scandinavians appears to have been 
merged into the Norns on the one hand and the 
Valkyries on the other, who themselves often have 
traits in common. The connexion of swans with 
augury and with the Urtharbrunnr, the home of 
the Norns, prepares us for the former aspect ; the 
power of ‘ riding through the air ’ possessed by the 
Valkyries prepares us for the latter ; and we have 
already seen the bird-maidens as warrior-maidens 
in the story of Hasan of Bassorah. 

The flwan-mnidens of the N ibelnngenlied are Nome also ; as 
swan-maidens they appear to Hagene * like birds,' and they fail 
into his power when he takes their garments, but they are also 
•wise women,’ and one gives him prophetic warning .8 The 
maidens of the V'dlumarkvitha^b are conventional swan- 
maidens with their 'swan-coats,' but they are also Valkyries, 
for they appear helmeted. Again, the hero Helgi is helped in 
battle by Kara, a rebirth of the Valkyrie Svava, who hovers 
singing above him." Fridlevus ii., king of Denmark, is given 
helpful warning before a battle by the song of three swans.!* 
After this it is not surprising to find also traces of a connexion 
between swan-maidens ana the fi/lpja, or female guardian- 
spirit: thus the fi/lgja of a beautiful woman appears os a 
swan.!* 

6 . The swan-knight. — The swan-knight seems 
to have been monopolized and localized by Teutonic 
mythology, although there are traces of the idea in 
classical legend, as in the Cycuus myth already 
mentioned,'* and although the Teutonic myth 
appears to have fused with Celtic Arthurian 
legend. The popularity of the charming tale of 
Helyas, knight of the swan, and supposed ancestor 
of Godfrey of Bouillon, is attested by the numer- 
ous versions of it in various languages. 

In the popular German fairy-tale the enchanted brothers owe 
their restoration to human form, not to the prowess of their 
brother, as in Helyas, but to the devotion of a sister. Of the 
other swan-knights of Brabant, the link with the Graal legends 
has brought Lohengrin, son of Parsival, most into prominence 


! Snorri, Edda, ed. E. Wilken, Paderborn, 1877, p. 24. 

* Ealecala, rune 14. 

* F. Gottsclinlck, Sagen und Volksmdrchen der Oeuttcfien, 
Halle, 1814, p. 227. 

4 Of. Grimm, i. 437, note 1 . 

* IL M. Arndt, Sehriften fur und an nine lieben DeuUchen, 
Ijeipzig, 1845, iii. 547 ; cf. In Chinese legend the fostering of the 
hero Hou Ohi by a wild swan (O. F. B. Alien, The Book of 
Chinete Ballads, London, 1891, p. 3S5 f.). 

* F. F. A. Kuhn, ilarkische Sagen und Mdrehen, Berlin, 
1843, no. GS. 

7 W. Muller, 'Die Sage vom Schwanrltter,’ in Germania, cd. 
F. Pfelfier, i. 421. 

8 P. 1093. * Kibelungenlied, Aventiure xxv. 

ID StanKis 1-3. " Forualdnr Sugur, ii. 376 f. 

W Saxo Grammaticus, Bist. Danica, vi. 178. 

!> M. Bartels, ' Islindischer Bmuch und Volksglaube In Being 
auf die Kachkommenschaft,' ZE zxxil. [1900] 70. 

!* Of. ^neid, x. 185-197. 


and popularity. The fact that the swan-hero arrives from an 
unknown land in a skiff, and departs in the same way, has led 
Grimm! to trace the beginning of the Teutonic swan-knight 
myth to Scyld and Sceaf, semi-divine founders of the Danish 
race, of whom a similar tale is told, although the connexion 
with the bird-myth is very obscure. 

7 . Interpretations.— The interpretations of the 
swan-myths have been various ; the earlier school 
of mythologists saw in them nature-myths, the 
swan-maiden being the white cloud, her captor the 
storm-spirit.’ Others have explained the swan- 
maiden, vvho is subject to mysterious prohibitions 
and who in the end is almost always lost to her 
captor, and the swan- knight, who must not reveal 
his name or place of origin, as denizens of the 
world of the dead or of the islands of the blessed.* 
A more prosaic view takes into account merely 
the totemistio aspect which the mj’th shows in 
conimon with all animal shape-changing tales, 
points to the swan-maidens and swan-knights as 
founders of clans, and compares them witii such 
figures as Mdlusine of Lusignan.* The most 
modern theory brings the tabu into prominence, 
to the overshadowing of other aspects, and adduces 
the wide evidence now forthcoming of marital 
tabus among primitive peoples ; * tlius a curious 
piece of corroborative evidence on the symbolic 
connexion between swans and women has been 
found in the rites enforced on secluded girls among 
American Indian tribes.® Fortunatdy for the 
appeal of the myth, none of these theories has 
power to detract from, but all serve only to 
enhance, its elusive and poetic beauty. 

LrrzRATtniE. — J. Grimm, Teutonic Mythology, tr. J. S. 
Stallybrass, London, 1882-88, i. 426-430 ; W. Mannhardt, 
Germanische Mythen, Berlin, 1858, p. 340fl. ; E. H. Meyer, 
Germanisehe Mythologie, do. 1891, chs. vi. and vll. ; J. Fiske, 
art In Atlantic hlonthly, xxviii. [1871] 129-144; S. Baring- 
Gould, Curious Myths of the Middle Anes^, I.ondon, 1869, chs. 
xxi. and xxil. ; F. Liebrecht, Zur Volkskunde, lleilbronn, 
1879, pp. 64-6^239-260; A. Lang, Custom and Myth, London, 
1884, oh. Iv. ; E. S. Hartland, The Science of Fairy Tales, do. 
1891, chs. x.-xii. ; P. D. Cbantepie de la Saussaye, Religion 
of the Teutons, tr. B. J. Vos, Boston, U.S.A., 1002, oh. xv. ; 
W. MUUer, ' Die Sage vom Schwanritter,’ in Germania, ed. 
F. Pfeiffer, I. [1856] 418-440. M. E. SEATON. 

SWAT or UDYANA. — This is a famous 
principality in Independent Eastern Afghanistan, 
between the latter country and Kashmir, to the 
south of Chitral and the Pamirs. It receives the 
name of Swat from the river of that name (the 
Svastu, in Sanskrit), which joins the Kabul branch 
of the Indus above Peshawar. Its literary name 
of Udyana (in Prakrit, Ujjfina) is ascribed to its 
‘garden or park-like’ appearance; for it is an 
exceptionally richly cultivated and well-watered 
beautiful Alpine valley. Through this Indo- 
Scythian country Alexander descended for his 
invasion of India, crossing, it is generally supposed, 
the Malakand Pass, which is on the main route to 
tiie Indian plains ; but Swat is best known for its 
fame as an ancient centre of Buddhism. It is still 
tiiickly covered with the ruins of Buddhist monu- 
ments and temples, richly decorated with some of 
the finest sculptures of the Grmco-Buddhist or 
so-called Gandhara {q.v.) type of art. These 
sculptured friezes and terra-cottas date chiefly 
between the 2nd and 6 th centuries A.D. ; and a 
collection of several hundreds was made by the 
present writer during the Chitral expedition of 
1895 and is now preserved in the Calcutta and 
Peshawar museums.’ The Chinese Buddhist 
pilgrim Fa Hian, who visited the country c. A.D, 

1 368-370. 

* E. H. Jleyer, Germ. Mythologie, yp. 90, 125. 

8 W. JIUIIer, op. eit. ; Liebrecht, Zur Volkskunde, pp. 64-65. 

4 Cf. art. A.vimai. 5 , § 16 . * Hartlanri, pp. 304-322. 

6 GB:i, p[. vii.. Balder the Beautiful, !. 47-60, 90-92. 

7 L. A. Waddell, Report on Areheeologieal Tour in Stoat, 
Calcutta, 1895, reprint in Asiat. Quarterly Rev., Oct. 1895, and 
‘Newly Excavatra Greco-Buddblit Sculpturea from 8wlt 
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400, Ba^s; ‘The religion of Buddha is very 
flourishing ... in all there are 600 monasteries, 
they belong to the Little Vehicle {Hina-yana) 
ivithout exception.’* But, when Hiuen Imang 
visited the land c. A.D. 630, he found that nearly 
all the convents, some 1400 in number with 
formerly 18,000 priests, were ‘ waste and desolate.’® 
It is a striking commentary on Fa Hian’s reference 
to the exclusive prevalence of the ‘Little Vehicle’ 
form of Buddhism that ns a fact all the 
sculptural remains are of the ‘Great Vehicle’ 
[Maha-yana), 

It was regarded by Fa Hian as the most 
northerly province of India, and the food and 
clothing of the people were the same aa in India, 
and this is still the case — the people dress in white. 
The dimensions of the Swat country, as described 
by Hiuen Tsiang at 5000 li (about 833 miles) in 
cfrcuit, show that it in those days evidently in- 
cluded, in addition to the valley of Swat, also the 
Chitral and Bard adioining countries and the 
mountains on the right bank of the Indus, even 
beyond the great bend of the river to the south. 

It was the native country of Padma-Bariibhava 
(y.v.), the founder of Lfimaism in Tibet; and the 
notorious prevalence of Saivite magical rites in the 
manuals ascribed to that saint in the Tibetan is 
somewhat in keeping with the old reputation of 
this country for sorcery. Hiuen Tsiang, in his 
visit to this land about a century before Padma- 
sarfibhava’a period, writes : ‘ The science of magical 
formulas is become a regular professional business 
with them (the men of Swat or Udyana).’* 

The belief in serpent-dragons of rivers and 
springs was especially prevalent here. It was at 
the source of the Sw5t river that was located the 
legendary water-dragon or serpent Apalfila, whose 
conversion by Buddha is a favourite motive in 
Buddhist art, both north and south. Hiuen 
Tsiang refers especially to the ‘white water’ 
issuing from this spring, as also does al-BirunI 
about the 11th cent. A.D.,‘ which would doubtless 
bo snow-water rather than glacial, yet it suggests 
that the river-name Svastu may have originally 
been derived from sveta, or sweta, ' white,’ which 
approximates the modem name of that river, 

‘ Swat.’ Confirmation of this ancient water- 
serpent worship was found by the present writer 
in a Kharosthi inscription upon a great boulder 
at a spring of which the record reads from a 
rubbing taken by the present writer : ‘ Bj' the son 
of Dati, the Thera (Buddhist monk) Nora, a tank 
was caused to be made for the worship of All 
Serpents (in) the year 113.’® This date, from the 
paliEographic details, is placed about 65 B.C. 

lijTSRATVHS . — ^Relerenoes are dted in the article. 

L. A. Waddeli.. 

SWAZIS.— See Bantu and S. Africa. 

SWEARING.— See Oath, Profanity. 

. SWEAT, SWEAT-HOUSE. -Sweat, acolour- 
less fluid containing about 2 per cent of solid 
matter, is a secretion of the sebaceous glands. Its 
chief function is to regulate the heat discharge 
of the human body. It is connected with some 
curious and interesting religious and magical 
customs in various parts of tlie world. 

I. Sweat in magic. — Priiuitive man regards 
sweat, like blood, saliva, hair, and naU-paring.s, 
as a medium both for setting sorcery in motion 
against an enemy and for working the more Iiarni- 

1 Ch. viii. 

2 Si-yu-ki, tr. S. Beal, London, 18S4, i. 120. 

* S. Julien’s tr. of Sioiien Thsang, Paris, 1853, conflrmed by 
T. Watters, On Yudn Chwang'a Travels in India; London, 
1904-05, i. 220. , . .... 

4 Alberuni's India, ed.'E. 0. Sachau, London, 1910, n.' 182. 

® Of. J. O. Buhicr, Vienno Oriental J oum. x. [180GJ 55 f. 


less forms of magic. Codrington says that among 
the Melanesians the belief prevails that a leaf 
with which a man has wiped tlie perspiration from 
his face may be employed to work mischief against 
him.* A like belief is found among the NeCToes 
of N. America.® Some of the natives of N.E. New 
Guinea take elaborate precautions to prevent a 
drop of their sweat from being made use of by a 
sorcerer ; on leaving a camping-place, they stab 
the ground all over with their spears.® Some of 
the most curious uses to which this exudation of 
the human body has been put are illustrated by 
a group of customs connected with love magic. 

•A cake, an apple, or a sweetmeat impregnated with the 
sweat of the giver Is a powerful philtre throughout the greater 
part of northern and central Europe, from Cairn Gorm to the 
Carpathians.’ 4 A Hungarian girl steals meal and honey at 
Christmas-time, bakes a cake, mkes it to bed with her for one 
night, end then bestows it on e youth whom she wishes to fall 
in love with her.® W. K, Patonsays that in three Noaoieovov«t 
(confessors' manuals) of the Orthodox Church, which are, he 
believes, less than three centuries old, ‘women are accused 
of rubbing dough on their bodies, and giving it to eat to men 
in whom they wish to arouse Satanic love.'® 

The victim of such love magio can, however, have recourse 
to a counter-charm of the same character, ‘It was narrated 
that if a man who, under the influence of a philtre, was forced 
to love against his wilt, would put on a new pair of shoes, and 
wear them out by walking in them, and then drink wine out 
of the right shoe, where it could mingle with the perspiration 
already there, he would promptly he cured of his love, and 
hate take its place.’ l 

A similar idea underlies the superstition pre- 
valent among the Negroes and Indians of N. 
America, and also in Belgium, that, if the otvner 
of a dog wishes to make the animal faithful to 
him, he should give it some bread which has been 
soaked in his sweat.® In the island of Tutu, in 
the Torres Straits, men drink the sweat of renotvned 
warriors to acquire courage.® 

The mythology of ancient Egypt seems to have 
ascribed a sacramental virtue to the sweat of 
Osiris. In the pyramid libation-formulre the 
libations appear to be his sweat; and in the 
ritual of Amon the incense appears to he crystal- 
lized drops of it.*® A song quoted by A. Erman 
speaks of the Nile as the sweat of Osiris’ hands.** 
The Negroes of Jamaica identified a man’s luck 
with the perspiration of his hands, and believed 
that, if the latter were wiped away, the former 
would disappear.*'* 

2 . The sweat-house. — The ceremonial use of 
vapour baths is a custom of great antiquity and 
wide geographical distribution, being found both 
in N. America and in N. Europe. In the former 
continent it was probably known to every tribe 
north of Mexico, thougn along the north-west 
coast it has been superseded by sea-bathing. 

•The type of the ordinary sweat-house seems to have been 
everywhere the same. Willow tods or other plant stems were 
stuck into the ground and bent or fastened with withes into 
a hemispherical or oblong frame-work, which generally was 
large enough to accommodate several persons. A hole was 
dug conveniently near the door Into which atones, usually 
heated outside, were dropped by means of forked sticks. These 
were sprinkled with water to generate steam. A temporary 
cover of blankets or skins made the enclosure tight.’!® 

In each tribe there were certain prescribed rules 
for the construction of the sweat-house. In some 
cases, however, the communal ceremonial chamber 
was used for this purpose. Sometimes it was used 
as a kind of men’s club like the Pueblo Z-iva, 

! R. H. Codrington, The Jlelanesians, Oxford, 1891, p. 20S. 

2 E. S. Hartland. LP U. 74. 

8 J. G. Fraser, GB®, pt. i., The ttagie Art, London, 1911, 1. 
813. 

4 LP ii. 123. » Ib. « Ft V. H894J 277. 

7 J. G. Bourke, Seolalogie Rites of all Notions, Washington, 
1891, p. 349, quoting 8. A. Flemming, De Remediis, p. 19. 

8 LP ii. 124. 

* A. O Iladdon, in Reports of the Cambridge Anthropological 
Expedition (o Torres Straits, Cambridge, 1901-12, v. SOI. 

It A. M. Blackman, ZA 1. 11912) 09 fl. 

11 A Handbook of Egyptian Religion, Eng. tr., London, 1907 

p. 81. 

12 FL XV. 11901) 209. 

13 Bull. SO BE [1910), pt. 2. p. 660. • - 
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women being permitted to enter it for certain 
ceremonial purposes, but not for sweating. Among 
certain trib^ on the Pacific coast women were not 
even permitted to gather wood for the holy fire 
to bo Kindled in the sweat-house. In California, 
where sweating always had a religious significance, 
some of the tribes used the sweat-house as a 
sleeping-place for adult males. Half-an-hour was 
usumly spent in the sweat-house, and then the 
bather plunged into a stream, if there was one at 
1 1 and. 

‘Amonfr the Eskimo, hot nir was used in place of steam, 
and in Zuni, and probably in the Pueblos generally, hot atones 
near the body furnished the heat.’ l 

Some tribes lit the fire in the sweat-house in 
autumn and kept it alive till spring. Bancroft 
says of the Northern Californians : 

•A fire is built in the centre [of the sweat-house] in early 
fall and kept alive till the following spring, as much attention 
being given to it ns ever was paid to the sacred fires of Hestia.'® 

Sweating in N. America was practised for three 
purposes: (1) religious — such as purification and 
the propitiation of spirits, preparation for war, 
and on arrival at puberty, when it was usually 
attended by scarification and mutilation ; (2) 
therapeutic — prescribed by a shaman, who stood 
outside and invoked the spirits believed to cause 
the disease (among the Plains Indians shamans 
who officiated at these ceremonies had usually 
to pass through the sweat-house themselves for 
purposes of purification) ; (3) social and hygienic — 
a number of persons would enter a sweat-house 
for the purpose of enjoying the luxury of a bath 
(among certain tribes this became an almost 
daily practice, and was perhaps a degeneration). 

Tne sweat-bath is also used by the Eskimos 
of Bering Strait, among whom the men and boys 
indulge in it about once a week, or once in eveiy 
ten days during winter, but with this people it 
does not appear to possess a religious significance.* 

Among many tribes the sweat-house had its 
own guardian spirit or manitu iq.v.). 

Among the LUlooets of British Columbia ' men who bad the 
spirit of the sweat-house for their guardian spirit made a 
sweat-house of elk-skin supported on wands, and inside it 
they placed four large stones, which were heated to make the 
steam for Uie bath.'* 

It was believed among the Algonquins that a 
man when in the sweat-house might acquire 
manitu. A Fox Indian, relating his experiences 
during a sweat-bath, once said : 

‘Often one will cut one’s self only through the skin. It is 
done to open up many passages for the manitou to pass into 
the body. The manitou comes from the place of its abode in 
the stone. It comes roused by the heat of the fire, and pro- 
ceeds out of the stone when toe water is sprinkied on it. It 
comes out in the steam, and in the steam It enters the body 
wherever it finds entrance. It moves up and down, and all 
over and inside the body, driving out everything that inflicts 
pain. Before the manitou returns to the stone, it imparts 
some of its nature to the body. That is why one feels so well 
after having been in the sweat-lodge.’ * 

Among the Thompson Indians of British 
Columbia, when a boy reached the age of puberty, 
he went through certain ceremonies to obtain a 
guardian spirit. 

In the sweat-bath ‘ he prayed to the spirit of sweat-bathing 
under the title of “Sweatbathing Grandfather Chief,” begging 
that he might be strong, brave and agile, lucky, rich, a good 
hunter, a skilful fisherman, and so forth.’ t 

The Ojibwa {g.v.), an Algonquin tribe, had a 
secret society called the * Mide'wiwin,’ or society 
of the shamans. For four days before initiation 
into it a candidate would purify himself in the 
«weat-bath. 

' In 8H ceremonies, prophetical or medico-magical, great 
reliance is placed on the vapor-bath. ... It is enter^ with 

1 BtiU. SO BE [1010], pt. 2, p. 601. s NR i. 35^ 
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sacred feelings, and is deemed a mat means of purification. 
Secret arts are here often disclosed between iltdah [shamans] 
of high power, which could not be imparted in other places, 
or positions, believed to be less subject to the influence of 
sanctifying power.’ l 

When we turn to the Old World, we find a 
striking resemblance to the American customs in 
Herodotus’s description * of the use of the sweat- 
bath among the Scythians as a means of purifica- 
tion, after mourning. The construction of the 
sweat-house was, however, simpler than in America. 
Three sticks were stuck in the ground, leaning 
towards each other, and around them pieces of 
felt were tightly stretched. A dish containing 
red-hot stones was placed inside. Hemp seed was 
then throivn on to the stones. A close parallel 
to this custom was found among the Delaware 
Indians, and is described by Tylor ; 

* At their festival in honour of the Fire-god with his twelve 
attendant manitus, inside of the house a small oven-hut was 
set up, consisting of twelve poles tied together at the top and 
covered with blankets, high enough for a man to stand nearly 
upright within it. After the feast this oven was heated with 
twelve red-hot stones, and twelve men crept inside. An 
old man threw twelve pipefuls of tobacco on these stones, 
and when the patients had borne to the utmost the heat and 
suffocating smoke, they were taken out, generally falling in a 
swoon.’* 


The sweat-bath, as used among the peasantry 
of Great Bnssia, possesses the nature of a cere- 
monial purification even at the present day. It 
is taken weekly on Saturday afternoons, and all 
kinds of pollution must be avoided till after the 
service on Sunday morning.^ Among the northern 
Finns, for the savna, or sweat-bath, a log-hut is 
used. The bath is frequently taken en famille.* 
Witli this people, however, and also with the 
Lapps, who make use of the sweat-bath on 
Saturdays before putting on their clean clothes, 
it appears to be an entirely secular institution.* 
Vapour baths were in use among the Celtic tribes, 
and the sweat-house was in general use in Ireland 
down to the 18th,’ and even survived into the 19th 
century. It was of beehive shape and was covered 
with clay. It was especially resorted to as a cure 
for rheumatism.* 

Vapour baths were used by the Greeks and 
Romans ; details for their construction are given 
by Vitruvius.' The sweat-bath, which in England 
has been miscalled the ‘Turkish batli,’ being in 
reality of Russian origin, was introduced into 
this country by David Urquhart, M.P, (1805-77). 

3. Origin and distribution. — The presence of the 
sweat-bath both in N. Europe and in N. America 
at once raises the question whether it has origin- 
ated independently in each of these continents, or 
whether it has reached them from a common centre 
of distribution. It is essentially a northern in- 
stitution, and one belonging to the Mongoloid 
branch of the human family. M. A. Czaplicka 
suggests that the Slavs of Great Russia probably 
borrowed it from the Finns of the Middle Volga. 
There are many unsolved problems connected with 
the ethnology of the Scythians, but there appears 
to have existed among them a Finno-Ugrian 
element from which most likely the sweat-hut 
was derived. We should naturally expect to find 
the sweat-hut in N. Asia, whose inhabitants form 
an ethnolo^cal bridge uniting the Mongoloid 
peoples of Europe and N. America. We aie. 


1 II. B. Schoolcraft, Indian Tribes of the United Statet, 
Philadelphia, 185S-M, v. 4231., quoted by Fraaer, Totemitm and 
"Exogamy t iii. 48<{. 

5 IV. 73-76. IPC3JI. 417f. 

4D. Mackenrie WnlUce, RxittiCf rev. ed., London, 19(K, L il. 
s 8. Tromholt, XJnier the Rays of the Aurora Rorealis, ed. 
O. Sievvers, London, 1885, iL 102. 

6 P. B. du Cb&Ulu, Latid of the Midnight London, 18S1, 


U. 20C, . . , 

7 David UrquhJtrt, Manual of the Turkish Bath, I^doo, 
1865, p C2. 

» See art. DtSBAflB ajcd MEDiaifB (Celtic), voL It. p. 749*. 

* De ArehiUetura, r, 10, 11. 
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however, disappointed in this expectation, since 
aniong the abori^es of N. Siberia it is not in- 
digenous, but is in use only among those tribes 
which, like the Yakuts, have derived many 
elements in their culture from the Russians. 
We seem, then, to be led to the conclusion that 
the sweat-bath originated independently in both 
Eiirope and America, or else that it originated 
in a more southerly latitude than N. Siberia. 
The vapour-bath appears to be one of those in- 
stitutions which were originally indulged in for 
hvf^enic purposes, but afterwards, owing to their 
beneficial results, came to be connected in the 
mind of primitive man with mysterious unseen 
powers, and hence were used in connexion with 
religious rites. Now, however, the sweat-bath 
seems to be regaining its former secular character. 

LnsRATCBS.— This Is given in the footnotes. 

H. J. T. Johnson. 
SWEATING.— See Economics. 

SWEDENBORG. — I. Life and works.— 
Emanuel Swedenborg was bom in Stockholm on 
29th Jan. 1688. He was the second son of Jesper 
Swedberg, bishop of Skara and previously professor 
in the University of Upsala. The family was en- 
nobled by Queen Ulrica Eleonora in 1719, when 
the patronymic of Swedberg was changed into the 
name of Swedenborg. 

Little is known of Swedenborg’s childhood. After completing 
his studies at Upsala in 1709, he started on an extended foreign 
tour, and he was in England in 1711, ‘studsdng Newton daily 
and very anxious to see and hear him.' l We gather from one 
of his letters to his brother-in-law. Dr. Ericus Benzelius, that 
mathematics and astronomy absorbed at that time most of his 
interest. He wrote of his conversations with Flamsteed, Halley, 
and other weIl-kno\vn men of science, but his copious references 
to the works of Dryden, Spenser, Milton, Shakespeare, and 
others show that his scientiDo studies did not prevent him 
from becoming acquainted with the best English literature. 
Swedenborg spent nearly two years in London and Oxford. He 
afterwards visited Holland, France, and Germany, working all 
the time at a number of inventions. One of them was ‘ the plan 
of a certain ship which with its men was to go under the surface 
of the sea and do great damage to the fleet of the enemy.'* 
Another of his inventions was a magazine air-gun to discharge 
60 or 70 shots in succession without reloading. He also devised 
a flying machine, but the great Swedish engineer, Christopher 
Polhem, expressed the opinion that, with respect to flying by 
artificial means, it was about the same thing as trying to make 
ajKjyrtuum mobile or to make gold I 

In 1716 Swedenborg was appointed by King Charles xn. extra- 
ordinary assessor at the Royal Board of Mines, an appointment 
which caused him to decline the offer of a professorship of 
astronomy in the University of Upsala. As the eldest son of his 
family, Swedenborg had a seat m the House of Nobles of tbe 
Swedish Parliament, but his interest in science, always greater 
than in politics, led him in 1721 to go abroad to study the mines 
and manufactures of other lands. It was during this Journey 
that he published a treatise on physics and chemistry, at 
Amsterdam, a second edition of his Jfeui Method of finding 
the Longitude, at Leipzig, and MiseeUanto\u Observation on 
Geology and Mineralogy. But the work which won for 
Swedenborg a European reputation was his Opera Philosophica 
et Mineralia in 3 vols., with numerous copperplates, published 
at Dr^en and Lelprig in 1734 at the expense of his patron, the 
Duke of Brunswick. In the first volume of that work, the 
Prtncipfo, Swe^nbotg gives an elaborate theory of the origin 
of the visible universe and propounds his nebular hypothesis. 
This theory has been often attributed to Kant and Laplace as 
the original authors, but Swedenborg’s theory appeared in the 
Prineipia in 1784, whUe Kant's Natural History of the Heavens 
was published in 1765, and Laplace’s Systlme du Monde in 1706, 
as has been shown by Arrhenius in his introduction to the Latin 
reprint of Swedenborg’s Cosmologia. Soon after speared the 
Economy of (Ac Animal Kingdom (1740-41) and The Animal 
Kingdom (1744-45), in which are given the results of Sweden- 
borg’s extensive labours in anatomy and physiology. In 1746 
his irorsAip and Love of God was published. This work marks 
the surprising transition of its author's mind from plain soientifio 
and philosophical reasoning to what is generally considered a 
form of religious mysticism, but what the author himself would 
have described as spiritual perception. A great change had 
come over him. His mind, as he himself says, had been opened 
to enable him to hear and sea things of the other life. 

Swedenborg ^ves the year 1743 as the date of the opening of 
his spiritual sights but It was in April 1745, according to his 

1 R. Ij. Tafel, Documents concerning the Life and Character 
o/Stcedenborp,S vols., London,1876-77,i. 200-344 (Swedenborg’s 
first letter from England to Benzelius, Oct. 1710). 

* Ib. i. (Correspondence with Benzelius). 
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own statement that ho was fully admitted to intercourse with 
angels and spirits, not by any process analogous to what is 
usually termed spiritism (g.r.), but by speaking with them 
directly, while remaining normally conscious of everything 
about him on earth. He was quite aware of the scepticism with 
which such a mentai state would be received, when made known 
to the world, and he anticipated it in his first theological work 
In these words : ‘ I am well aware that many persons will insist 
that it is impossible for any one to converse with spirits and 
angels during his life-time in the body ; many will say that such 
intercourse must be mere fancy ; some, that I have invented 
such relations in order to gain credit ; whilst others will make 
other objections. For all these, however, I care not, since I 
have seen, heard and felt.'l 

In 1747 Swedenborg resigned his position on the Royal Board 
of Mines and devoted himself to the new work to which ho 
believed himself to have been divinely called. His vast work, 
the Arcana Ccelestia, was completed in 8 vols. in 1766. Then 
folloived, among others. The Karths in the Universe jH7b8), 
The New Jerusalem and its Heavenly Doctrine (1758), Heaven 
and Bell (1758), perhaps the best known of all his books. On 
the Intercourse betiveen the Soul and the Body (1769), Divine 
Love and IFisdom (1763), Divine Providence (1764), The Apoca- 
lypse Revealed (1766), Conjugal Love (1768), the first theological 
work to which Swedenborg’s name is attached, and lastly The 
True Christian Religion (1771). 

It is interesting, and in a sense very significant, to find that, 
while Swedenborg was fully occupied with the publication of so 
many theological works, he yet found time and freedom of 
mind to attend to mundane affairs. In 1763 he wrote several 
papers on sdentifle subjects in the Transactions of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences of Stockholm, and in 1766 he republished 
at Amsterdam his New Method of finding the Longitude of 
Places on Land and Sea. Count Hopken has stated that ‘ the 
most solid and best written memoirs at the Diet of 1761 on 
matters of finance were presented by Swedenborg.’* 

The last political document bearing his signature is an 
address to the Diet entitled ‘Frank Views concerning the 
Maintenance of the Country and the Preservation of its ftee- 
dom,* in which he utters a warning against the revival of an 
absolute monarchy. 

On Christmas Eve, 1771, while in London, he had a stroke of 
apoplexy and was visited by the minister of the Swedish Church, 
E. Ferelius. He never completely recovered, and he died on 
29th March 1772 in the eighte-filtn year of his age at his resid- 
ence in Great Bath Street, Coldbath Fields, London, He was 
buried in the Swedish Church. In 1903 the Swedish Govern- 
ment, having made arrangements (or the transfer of Sweden- 
borg’s remains to his native country, sent the frigate Fulgia 
to England to bring them home, and in due time they were 
deposited in the Cathedral of Upsala, close to the resting-place 
of Linmeus. 

2 . Doctrines. — The philosophical and theological 
doctrines professed by Swedenborg may be con- 
veniently considered under three heads — (Sod, the 
world, and man. 

(a) God . — He has nowhere given any formal 
arguments to prove the existence of God. He 
starts at once from the conviction that ‘all the 
principles of human reason unite and, as it were, 
concentre in this, that there is one God, the Creator 
of the Universe.’ Two principles constitute the 
essence of God — love and wisdom. His infinity 
comprehends both immensity and eternity. His 
immensity having relation to space and His eternity 
to time. But God with respect to the created 
world is ‘in space without space, and in time 
without time.’ God is life, and all life is from 
Him. Life itself is uncreatable, but it can be 
communicated, lent, as it were, to finite beings. 
God is one absolutely in essence and in person. 
The Lord Jesus Christ is God, indeed, but He is 
not another divine person. He is Jahweh mani- 
fested in the finite garment of humanity. Yet in 
Him is a divine Trinity of love, wisdom, and power 
— ^the three essentials of His divine nature. Thus 
the Lord alone ou^t to be loved supremely and 
worshipped as our Heavenly Father. To see Him 
is to see the Father (Jn 12“ 14“). 

In a sense Swedenborg admits that God, in His 
essence, is unknowable, out he believes that there 
is a form of anthropomorphism which is not only 

ennissihle in speaking of God, but necessary, 

ecause it conveys a profound truth about Him. 
He o-sserts that our thinking in human ^mhols 
would be baseless and misleading if God Himself 
were not divinely human. Hence his startling 
postulate, ‘ God is a man.’ Of course, he does not 
1 Arcana Ccelestia, § 63. * Tafel, U. 403. 
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mean that God is a man in a physical sense. His 
real meaning is simply that, if we think at all 
about 've must do so by means of symbols 
derived from uur highest human experience. But, 
if these symbols do not correspond, in an infinite 
Reality, to what they represent, as finite symbols, 
to us, then all these conceptions are not merely 
imperfect and inadequate, but actually false. We 
ale then obliged to conclude that there is a funda- 
n.«mtai antinomy in the constitution of the human 
mind, so that the Power from whom it proceeds 
has so constructed it that it must think about 
that Power, and think about it falsely. Surely, 
Swedenborg considers, what the human mind must 
think should be, at least, an approximate symbol 
or representation of a fact. If we doubt this, the 
grounds upon which we believe any philosophical, 
ethical, or spiritual truth are undermined. 

Thus, to think of God as a divine man would 
simply mean, for Swedenborg, to think of Him as 
being infinite love and wisdom, as He is appre- 
hended by us by means of symbols derived liom 
the highest of human faculties, the intellect and 
the will — those faculties by which we are made 
in the image of God.’ But Swedenborg seems 
also to have discerned some proti>und connexion 
between this conception of Gon a- a divine man in 
His essential nature and the rational interpretation 
of a possible incarnation ii< time. fn reading 
Swedenborg it must always oe refuem bored that 
there is an idealism, quite hii own. ai ine basis of 
his philosophical views and consequently of his 
theology. This enables one to unaerstand much 
that lies hidden behind his realistic language 
when he deals with spiritual matters for which our 
human vocabularies have only weak and in- 
adequate expressions. 

(6) TAe world,-— This should be particularly re- 
membered in his treatment of the creation of the 
world. Swedenborg has attempted to correlate 
two apparently irreconcilable ideas — the idea of a 
personal God distinct from the universe, and the 
idea of an immanent Creator. He has done it by 
means of his doctrine of ‘discrete degrees.’ He 
holds that there are substances of many orders 
composing the universe. The primary, self-existent 
substance is the infinite God from whom all finite 
substances originate. But those substances are 
related to each other in an order constituted by 
degrees named ‘discrete degrees’ in distinction 
from ‘ continuous degrees,’ because they are plans 
of existence entirely separate from each other and 
incapable of being resolved one into another. A 
continuous degree is merely a variation of being or 
quality on its own plane, as from heavier to lighter, 
or from denser to rarer. It is only a question of 
more or less. Discrete degrees, on the other hand, 
are never of the same forms or qualities of being, 
and, moreover, they involve the relation of cause 
and effect. Hence Swedenborg says: ‘Nothing, 
so far as I am aware, has hitherto been knoivn of 
discrete degrees but only of continuous degrees ; yet 
without a knowledge of both kinds of degrees 
nothing of cause can be truly knoivn,’ for ‘seeing 
from effects alone is seeing from fallacies.’* He 
means that fallacies arise, not from a failure to 
distinguish between cause and effect, as, e.ff., 
between matter and spirit, but from the fact of 
regarding them as differing by continuous degrees 
only and not by discrete degrees. For thus cause 
is never lifted above the plane of effect, nor spirit 
above the plane of matter. 

It is maintained therefore that in everything of j 
which anything can be predicated there are iimat j 
are called end, cause, and effect, and these three j 
are to each other according to discrete degrees. 
In creation the natural or material world is the 
1 Divine Love and Witdom, no, 187/. 


effect, of which the spiritual world is the cause, 
and God is the end. The first act of creation, not 
H time but in order, is the putting forth by the 
Divine of a finite emanation of love and wisdom 
from Himself. This is conceived as a spiritual 
sun of incomparable splendour, a manifestation so 
inteni^ that the finite mind could not bear its 
ardoui. were it not tempered by intermediate 
stage^ I bus. successive discrete degrees, separated 
not in space but in the quality of their spiritual 
constitution, produce the higher and the lower 
heavens ; other discrete degrees subsist in the 
angelic forms according to their receptibility of 
love and wisdom. 

Similarly, the affections and thoughts which 
constitute the life ot men are not, as it seems to 
us, self-generated, but pass into their minds out of 
the spiritual world, in a clearer or more obscure 
manner, always according to discrete degrees and 
in the order of cause and effect. In the world of 
matter a different law operates. Matter is derived 
not directly from spirit, but from the natural sun, 
which, according to Swedenborg, is not only the 
centre and support of our solar system, but also 
the proximate cause of its existence. From the 
activity of this primal sun are ultimately produced, 
by discrete degrees, the atmospheres and matter 
itself out of which the physical world is formed. 
The material substances, conceived as inert in 
themselves, are nevertheless capable of being acted 
upon by spiritual forces. But there is notliing of 
God in them as the ultimate of creation, since their 
life has ended in no-life, and love and wisdom have 
ended in forms of motion. Of course, this does 
not mean that God is not present in this ultimate 
of creation. 

This doctrine is intended to exclude the inooiii- 
prehensible idea of a creation ex nihilo, whilst it is 
meant also to piovide against a pantheistic inter- 
pretation of the universe. It inevitably presents 
the difficulties uhich are inseparable from any 
theory of emanat.von. 

(c) Man. — The theology of Swedenborg, as it 
deals with man, his nature, and his destiny, can- 
not be understood apart from his view (or, as he 
would insist, apart from the doctrine that he was 
divinely commissioned to make known to the 
modern world) of the real meaning of God’s Word 
as we have it in the letter of Holy Scripture. More 
than 160 years ago Swedenborg had foreseen the 
difficulties and objections which criticism might 
bring forward as an argument against a belief in 
a divine revelation. ‘ It is in the mouth of_ all,’ 
he says, ‘ that the Word is from God, is divinely 
inspired and therefore holy. But yet it has been 
unknoivn hitherto where within it its Divinity 
resides. The man who worships Nature instead 
of God may easily fall into error concerning the 
Word, and say within himself when he is reading 
it : “ What is this 7 Is this divine 7 Can God 
who has infinite wisdom speak thus?”’* Yet 
Swedenborg never lost his faith in a divine revela- 
tion, and one of the principal objects of his theo- 
logy is to show that the difficulties which create so 
serious a stumbling-block in many minds are due 
to the fact that they are looking in the Bible for 
what its letter does not and cannot explicitly 
manifest. He affirms that the Word contains 
throughout a spiritual meaning which_ alone gives 
the true and full sense of God’s revelation to man. 

Philo, Origen, Clement of Alexandria, and 
others have attempted to discover a spiritual sense 
in the Bible, but Swedenborg’s conception proceeds 
on entirely different lines. For him the Word is 
the divine truth itself as it exists in God. It is 
the very form of God, and the medium of com- 
munication and conjunction with Him for the 
1 True Ckrietian Beligion, no. 189. 
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angels m the heavens and tor men upon earth. 
But truth in this divine form is utterly incompre- 
hensible to any finite mind. To render it at least 
partly intelligible, it must descend through the 
Cfiscrete degrees already described, and assume 
successively lower and lower forms of expression 
adapted to the comprehension of the various 
grades oi finite intelligence. On earth it presents 
itself to us as the letter of our Bible, or rather as 
the original texts from which that letter has come 
to us. 

How then are those texts written t They are 
written in pure ' correspondences,’ i.e. in symbols 
derived from nature. Every natural object is con- 
ceived to be the effect, and therefore the expres- 
sion, of spiritual causes. Those efieots ‘ correspond ' 
to those causes ; hence their capacity, when 
properly understood, to reveal the spiritual mean- 
ing contained in them. 

The first result of this principle is that man is 
thus enabled to know the true canon of the sacred 
Scriptures. Those books which are so written os 
to present a correspondential spiritual meaning 
are really ‘ the Word.’ The other books possess 
devotional and even doctrinal value, but they are 
not ‘ the Word.’ Guided by this fact, Swedenborg 
declares that the only boom of the Word in the 
Bible are, in the OT, the Pentateuch, Joshua, 
Judges, 1 and 2 Samuel, I and 2 Kings, the 
Psahns, and the Prophets from Isaiah to Malachi ; 
in the NT, the four Gospels and Revelation. The 
Epistles form therefore no part ol what Sweden- 
borg strictly calls ‘ the Word.’ But he valued 
them highly, and he frequently quotes them. 

In the letter, as we have it, Swedenborg recog- 
nizes a human element manifested in the language 
and feelings of the tvriters of the various books of 
the Bible; it is only the spiritual sense that is 
entirely and solely divine. Hence many of the 
difficulties raised b^ the higher criticism would be 
no difficulties for him ; t.g., instead of a creation 
in six days in the book of Genesis, he reads there 
the earliest condition of man and the gradual 
development of his psychological constitution ; his 
growth in a knowledge of good and truth, of love 
and faith, and of divine things; and finally his 
introduction to a celestial perception of divine 
truth itself. It is a conception of the regeneration 
of man, called to reach his spiritum destiny 
through knowledge, trial, faith, and love, and 
Swedenborg sees that such a conception has a 
sublime meaning for us which it could not have 
had for the men who lived when the letter was 
written. It would have been an unintelligible 
revelation for most of them. Therefore the full 
meaning of the letter as contained in the spiritual 
sense was not given to them. There is, accord- 
ing to Swedenborg, a grave spiritual danger in 
the premature disclosure to any mind of divine 
Truth.* 

But what is man! He is, says Swedenborg, 
made to be at the same time in the spiritual world 
and in the natural world. He is not life, but a 
recipient of life from God. And God grants man 
a sense that the life which he feels within himself 
is his o>vn, in order that he may live as of himself. 
In every man’s soul there is an inmost or supreme 
degree into which the divine of the Lord proxi- 
mately flows ; hence it is that man can receive intel- 
ligence and wisdom and speak from reason, and 
from this also comes the fact that his soul is 
endowed with immortality. 

The will rather than the understanding consti- 
tutes the man. Swedenborg rejects the idea of 
angels having been created as such to people the 
heavens. i3l spirits, he believes, wnether in 
heaven or in hell, are from the human race. He 
1 See Are. Calat. no. SS9S. 


also holds that there is no personal Devil or Satan, 
but that that name signifies the whole society of 
evil spirits. 

The life of man cannot be changed after death, 
for the spirit of man is such as his love is, and 
infernal love cannot be changed into heavenly 
love, ‘because they are opposite.’ 

The_ problem of evil, as presented by Sweden- 
borg, is explained by the freedom with which God 
has endowed man, and it is because God ‘who 
changeth not’ ivill not withdraw that gift that 
man’s love remains what it was even after death. 
If he has deliberately made evil his good and good 
his evil, then he is his own hell, and does not 
desire heaven. He could find no ease there, and 
would long for^ his congenial surroundings and 
associates. He is not sent to hell ; he goes there 
of himself, and would be happy there, if an evil 
soul could find permanent happiness anywhere. 
But he inevitably meets with sufierings and 
punishments, inflicted not by God or His agents, 
but chiefly by the evil spirits his associates. What 
happens under our eyes here upon earth continues 
in hell. For evil breeds evil always and every- 
where. This conception is sad, but certainly 
drawn from life. 

Are then those sufferings eternal I It is difficult 
to interpret definitely the teaching of Swedenborg 
on that point. How far ‘ those sufferings may be 
mitigated,’ says Howard Spalding, ‘we are not 
told, but a careful study of all that Swedenborg 
has said on the subject suggests that they may be 
so greatly modified as to cease to be acutely felt.’* 
It IS remarkable that, according to Swedenborg, 
there is no absolute destruction of evil even in 
heaven, for nothing which has formed part of the 
spiritu^ nature of man can ever be annihilated. 
Spirits therefore — yea, angelic spirits— carry with 
them into heaven the perverted organic forms in 
which their evils resided. They are even per- 
mitted to experience from time to time a sense of 
their evils, but not uselessly, for by those alterna- 
tions of state spirits are kept in continual spiritual 
progress. Thus the regeneration of man, begun 
on earth, continues to eternity. 

Of heaven we are told that God Himself is 
heaven, and that His presence to each human 
spirit brings heaven into him, but always in a 
degree which depends on a certain faculty of recep- 
tion acquired on earth by man’s conscientious 
endeavour to make what he truly believes the rule 
of his life.* 

There has been a tendency, more or less defined, 
to class Swedenborg among the mystics, but this 
seems to be due to an imperfect understanding of 
his system. His conception of life in heaven 
should suffice to show how little he has in common 
with mysticism past or present. 

The fulfilment of Goa’s purpose in creating the 
world is a fundamental doctrine in Swedenborg’s 
theology. That purpose, we are told, was, % 
making man in His own image and endoiving him 
with the faculties of freedom and rationality, to 
prepare him for that conjunction ivith God which 
constitutes the angelic heaven. In this sense, the 
creation means infinite love seeking by love to 
cause love to arise freely between the Creator and 
His rational creature. But the misuse of ration- 
ality and freedom has led to evil being chosen and 
loved instep of good ; hence sin, whose effect is 
the weakening of true freedom, and the obscuring 
of that interior light within us which is rational- 
ity. Then it is that the love which had created 
man has also come to save him. By His incarna- 
tion the Lord did not come to reconcile His Father 

* Tht Kingdom of Heaven at teen by Steedenborg^. 4 f. 

*For lull detihlg see espedslly Swedentorc’s Heaven 
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to man, for God in Christ, as Swedenborg says, is 
the one only God who is love itself and does not 
need to be reconciled to His creature. It is man 
who needs to be reconciled to God. The Lord 
came and, as to His human nature, was born, 
lived, suffered, and died ‘for us,’ not ‘instead of 
us.’ He came to enable man to do that which, 
through sin, he had almost lost all power of doing, 
namely, to shun evil and to do the Lord’s will in a 
life of righteousness and true holiness. Moreover, 
God ‘became flesh,’ not only to effect this Avork of 
redemption, but also that He might visibly mani- 
fest His infinite love for man, and thereby give to 
him for ever a definite object of intelligent faith, 
Avorship, and love. Man is said to be saved bj 
the blood of Christ, in this sense, that His blood is 
the symbol of divine truth, and tlie shedding of 
His blood is the symbol of the imparting of His 
spirit of truth, the Holy Spirit. The Atonement, 
for Swedenborg, is thus really an at-one-ment, the 
reconciliation of man to God by the love and 
power of God. It Avas accomplished by the Lord 
taking upon Himself man’s nature, enslaved by 
sin, from the Blessed Virgin Mary, sustaining in 
His OAvn person the assaults and temptations of 
the poAvers of darkness, and gradually subduing 
them. For this Avork the Lord laid down His life, 
i.e. the life in Him of all that Avas not in perfect 
agreement Avith the infinite perfections of His in- 
dAvelling divinity. When this Avas done, ‘ consum- 
mated,’ the Lora Jesus Christ was no longer, even 
as to His human nature, the Son of Mary. He 
Avas the ‘ only begotten Son of God,’ the perfect 
manifestation of the infinite, invisible Father. 
This process, called glorification, Avas completed 
after His resui'rection, when the Lord ‘ put off’ 
from the infirm human nature all its hereditary 
tendencies to evil and sin, and ‘ put on ’ from the 
Father the divine humanity subsisting in the 
essential divinity Avithin Him. This is the 
supreme type of man’s oAvn regeneration by AA’hich, 
having put off hereditary tendencies to evil and 
his actual sins, he puts on from the Lord, in the 
degree that he has thus put off evil, a neAV 
regenerated and spiritual humanity, a spiritual 
mind. No real regeneration can be attained 
except in accordance AA'ith the principle that a 
‘saving faith’ is ‘a faith Avhich Avprketh by love.’ 
Salvation by ‘faith alone’ is rejected and con- 
demned by SAvedenborg in innumerable passages 
in his Avorks. 

It is important in connexion Avith this subject to 
understand his idea of ‘ the Church.’ The essential 
Church for him is constituted by a genuine love of 
goodness and truth and by the spiritual relation 
established Avith the Lord in the minds of men. 
The true Church is therefore invisible, but, so far 
as it is a true Church, it can never pass aAvay. 
This, hoAvever, does not exclude the possibility of 
the disclosure by the Lord of further truths called 
for by neAV conditions in the Avorld of human 
thought and experience, and needed to establish a 
higher level of spiritual life. Nor does it exclude 
the possibility of the loss or the corruption of truths | 
previously held, rendering necessary the institu- 
tion of a specific ‘Noav Church’ in order to restore 
AA'hat has been lost, and to incorporate neAv truths 
Avhich the Church in the past Avas not ready to 
receive. The assertion, therefore, made by the 
disciples of SAvedenborg that a ‘ Ncav Church ’ has 
been instituted, involves, as they Avould insist, no 
disparagement of the former Christian Church ‘so 
far as it is really the Lord’s.’ The members of 
the ‘New Church’ at the present time consider it 
an entire misconception to imagine that SAveden- 
borg is the founder of a ‘New Church.’ He him- 
self alAA’ays repudiated any such pretension. He 
considered himself a mere instrument through 


Avhom neAv truths needed in the Church Avere com- 
municated to the Avorld. His chief point always 
is, hoAvever, that ‘the Church is one thing and 
religion is another.’ The Church is called a 
Church from doctrine ; religion is called religion 
from a life according to doctrine. Hence his Avell- 
knoAvn saying : ‘ All religion is related to life, and 
the life of religion is to do Good.’ 

Litkiuttoe.— B enjamin Worcester, The Life and Mistion 
of Emanuel Swedenbor(f>, Boston, 1907 ; Georgre Trobridge, 
A Life of Emanuel Stoeaenborg ; with a popular Exposition el 
hit Philosophical and Theological Teachings, London, 1912; 
John Howard Spalding, The Kingdom of Beaten at teen by 
Swedenborg, do. 1916 ; Samuel M. Warren, A Compendium 
of the Theological Writings of Emanuel Swedenborg, do. 1899 
(very useful to obtain a Brst general idea of Swedenborg’s 
voluminous works); A Diclionarg of Correspondencet, etc., 
extracted from the Writings of Emanuel Swedenborg, Boston, 
1910; Frank Sewall, The Eew Melaphytict, London, 1888, 
Swedenborg and ilodem Idealism : a Retrospect of Philosophy 
from Kant to the Present Time, do. 1902 ; TheophUus Parsons, 
Deut-Homo, do, 1871 ; Edward Madeley, The Science of 
Correspondencet elucidated, new and enlarged ed., do. 1902; 
Transaetiont of the International Swedenborg Congress, do. 
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SWINE. — The SAvine plays a prominent part in 
many ancient and modern religions. The word 
‘pig ’ is unlucky to the Scottish fisherman, and on 
hearing it he Avill feel for the nails in his boots 
and mutter ‘Cauld iron.’i The inhabitants of 
certain villages on the north-east coast of Scotland 
consider the Avords ‘soav,’ ‘pig,’ and ‘sAvine’ very 
unlucky ; should any one be so unwise as to utter 
these AVords while the line is being baited, the line 
Avill surely be lost. The Galelareese, having 
noticed that, whilst men suffer from itch, caused 
by treading on the fallen fruit of the aren palm- 
tree, the wild boar, which is fond of the fruit and 
runs freely among it, is not liable to such a disease, 
argue that the fruit treats the pig as a real friend, 
and, if one by grunting can impress the fruit that 
be is a pig, it Avill treat him in the same Avay.’ 
The pig Avas offered by the Romans and Greeks as 
an ex^atory sacrifice. Cato advises that, before 
thinning a grove, the Roman farmer should offer a 
ig to the god or goddess of the place.’ The grain 
istributed as prizes in the Eleusinian games in 
Greece Avas groAvn on the Rarian plain near Eleusis ; 
this plain was so sacred that no dead body Avas 
alloAA’ed to touch it, and, Avhenever a defilement 
occurred, a pig Avas offered as a sacrifice. The 
Caribs abstained from pig’s flesh because, like most 
primitive races, they believed that the physical 
and mental qualities of the human being depend 
largely upon the food Avhich he eats ; therefore, if 
they Avere to eat the flesh of pigs, they would have 
small eyes like those of a pig. Similarly Zulu 
girls abstain from eating pigs flesh because they 
fear that by eating it they might gradually come 
to resemble the ugly pig in appearance. But there 
are other reasons why primitive man abstained 
from pork. The Kai of N.E. NeAv Guinea find 
that pigs are the Avorst enemies of the crops; 
therefore, if a field-labourer Avere to eat pork, 
the dead pig in his stomach Avould attract the 
Imng pig into the field.’ SAvine’s flesh Avas_ for- 
bidden to all the Semites except the Babylonians, 
but it is an open question Avhether this was because 
the animal was holy or because it was unclean.’ 
As early as the time of Hammurabi pork aa'os a 
highly valued food among the Babylonians and 
frequently formed part of the temple offering. By 

1 J, Macdonald, RelxgUm end Mythy London, 1893, p. 91. 

5M. J. van Baarda, ‘Fabelan, Verhalan, cn Overlevenngcn 
der Oalelareezcn,* Bijdragen tot de TaaU Land- en Volken- 
hunde van NederlandKch-indVSy xlv. 11895] 511. . 

3 H. Pessau, Inscriptionet Latince SeUcUey Berlin, 1692-1914, 
no. 4911. . . _ . 

■ 4 o. Kevsser, * Aus dem Leben der Kaileatc, in B. rienbaus, 
Deutsch Neu-Gttineay Berlin, 1911, iii. 125. 

6 Lucian, de JOea Syr, 64 ; cf. Antiphanes, ap, Athena^, ill. 
95 (A. Meineke, Fragments Comieorum Ontcorum, Berlin, 
1839-67, m. 68). 
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the inspection of nigs various omens were derived, 
and in the official lists special provision is even 
made for the temple pigs. The heathen Harranians 
sacrificed swine’s flesh once a year and ate the 
flesh.* By the Syrians the swine was regarded as 
sacrosanct, and it was specially sacred to Aphro- 
dite.® To the Greeks tlie attitude of the Jews 
towards swine was difficult to understand.* In Is 
65* 66*' ** we are told that some of the Jews used 
to meet secretly to eat swine’s flesh ; it has been 
suggested therefore that ‘the swine was revered 
rather than abhorred by the Israelites,’ * and that 
it was not eaten hecause it was divine. To the 
Egyptians the pig was very loathsome.* Swine- 
herds were forbidden to enter a temple and even 
had to marry among themselves. If a man even 
touched a pig, he immediately stepped into a river j 
to wash ofi tlie taint. Pig’s milk caused leprosy. 
These prohibitions prove that the Egyptians origin- 
ally regarded the pig as sacred, for the belief that 
the eating of a sacred animal produces leprosy and 
that the effect caused by touching a sacred object 
is removed by washing was current among many 
ancient tribes and religions.* Later, however, the 
pig began to be lookedl upon with horror and was 
regarded as the Egyptian devil and the embodi- 
ment of Set or Typhon and enemy of Osiris. 
Typhon, in the form of a pig, injured the eye of j 
Horus, who burned him and ordained that a pig ] 
was to be sacrificed, seeing that Ha, the sun-god, 
had declared the pig to be an abominable beast. 
We find in various religions that the animal sacri- 
ficed to a god because he is the god’s enemy was I 
originally the god himself. Now, we read that ! 
Typlion was hunting a boar when he discovered ^ 
and mangled the body of Osiris, and that for this 1 
reason pigs were sacrificed once a year. It has 
therefore oeen suggested that originally the pig 
was a god, and that he was no other than Osiris.‘ 
We have already seen that the Kai of New Guinea 
abstain from pork because they regard the pig as 
the enemy of the crops, so that we can understand 
why the Egyptians should have identified their 
com-god Osiris or his enemy Typhon with a wild 
boar. It might also be noted that pigs were sacri- 
ficed to Osins on the very day on which he is re- 
corded by tradition to have been killed. Further, 
the pig was sacred to the corn-goddess Demeter 
and was often associated with her. In art she is 
represented as accompanied by a pig.* At the 
Thesmophoria it was customary to throw pigs into 
some sacred vaults, which are described as the 
‘caves of Demeter and Persephone.’* It seems 
that the pigs were intended to represent Persephone 
and her descent into the lower world. An ancient 
legend tells that, when Pluto carried off Persephone, 
Eubuleus, a swineherd, was herding his swine near 
the spot, and his herd were engulfed in the cave 
into which Pluto and Persephone had vanished. 
The Thesmophoria has analogies in the folk- 
customs of N. Europe. In certain districts of 
Courland the pig is the com-spirit, whose power of 

1 En-Nedim In D. Chwolsohn, Die Ssabier und der Ssabismui, 
St. Petersburg, 1866, ii. 42. 

s Swine were also eacrificed to Aphrodite at Argos (Athen. ill. 
49) and in Pamphylia (Strabo, ix. 6. 17). 

3 Plutarch, Symposiacnn, iv. 6. 

4 But see R. H. Kennett, The Composition of the Book of 
Isaiah in the Light of History and Archaeology, London, 1910, 

p. 61. 

t Pint, de Is. ei Osir., 8; Herodotus, ii. 47, etc. 

6 01. the practice of the Jews of washing their hands after 
reading the Scriptures, also Lv IfftJr. • Central Provinces Ethno- 
graphus Survey, Allahabad, 1907-11, h., ‘ Draft Articles on Uriya 
Castes,' p. 16. 

7 E. Lcfdbure, Le Itythe osirien, Paris, 1874-75, pt. i., ‘Les 
Yeux d'llorus,' p. 44 ; E. A. Wallis Budge, The Gods of the 
Egyptians, London, 1904, i. 496 f., also Osiris and the Egyptian 
Bcsurrection, London and New York, 1911, 

8 J. Overbeck, Griechisehe Kunstmythologie,Leipng,187S-78, 
pt. ii. 

0 F. 0. Movers, Die Phdnizier, Berlin, 1841-60, 1. 220. 


fertility lies in his tail ; therefore, when barley is 
sown for the first time in the year, the sower sticks 
a pig’s tail into the field, believing that the ears of 
com will grow as long as the tail.* The idea that 
the pig is an embodiment of the cora-spirit can 
further be seen from the Scandinavian custom of 
‘Yule boar.’ This is a loaf prepared from the last 
sheaf in the form of a pig. it is usually prepared 
at Christmas and kept till sowing-time, when it is 
given to the plough-horses in the hope that it will 
Be the means of securing a good harvest.® In this 
connexion it is of interest to note that Ball finds 
a philological connexion between Tammuz, the 
Assyrian god of the under world and of vegetation, 
and the Chinese and Turkish words for pig. He 
also cites the evidence of classical writers® that 
‘the Jews did not use swine’s flesh because it was 
sacred inasmuch as by turning up the earth with 
its snout it taught men the art of ploughing.’ * In 
some parts of White Russia it is believed that the 
bones of a pig preserve the com from hail, whilst 
in other places the ribs are thrown into the 
seed-bag among the flax-seed because they cause 
the flax to grow well and tall. The Alfoors of 
Minahassa in N. Celebes believe that a pig’s blood 
causes inspiration, and at one of their festivals the 
priest drinks a pig’s blood and thereupon is able 
to prophesy as to how the rice-crop will turn out.* 
The iniiabitants of Car Nicobar rub themselves 
over with pig’s blood in order to cleanse themselves 
of any devils of which they may be possessed.® In 
the same way the Greeks cleansed a homicide by 
sprinkling him with pig’s blood and beating him 
with a laurel bough. The Karens of Burma believe 
that a bad harvest is caused by adultery, and, in 
order to atone for this, those detected in adultery 
must buy a pig, scrape out furrows in the ground 
with each foot, and then fill them with the pig’s 
blood.® Some Y abim believe that after death their 
souls will be turned into swine, and they therefore 
abstain from swine-flesh lest they should thus be 
eating the souls of their relatives. The people of 
Tamara (oil’ the coast of New Guinea) also abstain 
from pork because the souls of the dead trans- 
migrate into the bodies of pigs. The worshippers 
of Adonis did not eat pork because their god nad 
been killed by a boar. It has been suggested that 
the cry ‘Byes Attisl’, raised by the worshijipers 
of Attis, meant ‘ Pig Attis 1 ’ ® In Fiji a huge pig 
is presented to those who are initiated into man- 
hood. At Maewo, in Aurora, one of the New 
Hebrides, fifty days after the death of a wealthy 
man pigs are killed, and the point of the liver of 
each pig is cut off. The brother of the deceased 
goes to the forest and calls out the dead man’s 
name, saying ‘This is for thee to eat,’ the idea 
being that, if pigs are not killed for the benefit of 
the dead man, his ghost has not proper existence.’ 
It should be noted also that the pig is very often 
represented by a cowry-shell. Malinowski, in an 

1 W. Mannhardt, Uythologische Forschungtn, Strassbarg, 
1874 186f.; also A. Witzsohei, Sagen, Sitters, und Gehrduehe 
aus Thdringen, Vienna, 1878, pp. 189, 218. 

3 For lurther detaila concerning this and aimilar cuatoma 
tbroughout varioua parte ol Europe see F. Panzer, Beitrag zur 
dcutschen ilytholoQie, Munich, 1848-65, ii. 491 ; J. Jamieson, 
Etymological Dictionary of the Scottish Language, new ed.. 
Paisley, 1879-82, iii. 206 1 . ; Mannhardt, Antilx Wald- und 
Feldkuite, Berlin, 1877, p. 197 f. 

8 CoUiatratuB, ap. Plut. Symp. lv. 6. 

4 0. J. Ball, ‘Tammuz, the Swine God,’ FSB A xvi. [18941 
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6 J. O. F. Riedel, ' De Minahasa in 1825,’ Tijdsehrift toot 
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JAI xxxii. [1902] 227. 

7 F. Mason, ‘ On Dwellings, Works ol Art, Laws, etc., ol the 
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8 J. Q. Frazer, GB^, it. v.. Spirits of the Com and of thi 
Wild, Ixindon, 1912, ii. 22. 
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account of the natives of Main Island, off the coast 
of New Guinea,* says that at one of their feasts 
the natives erect a gallows and ornament it with 
a white shell called moto (the so-called white 
co^vry, Ovulum ovum). This shows that they are 
about to offer pigs for sacrifice, and the number of 
pigs to be sacrificed is always the same as the 
number of shells. The association of this shell 


u-ith pigs is important when it is remembered that 
cowries are widely known as pig-shells. This fact, 
and also the passionate tendencies of swine, would 
be the most plausible explanation of the abhorrence 
with which they have always been, and still are, 
regarded in the East. 

Literature, — ^T he literature is contained in the article, 

Maurice H. Fabbbime. 
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Christian (J. Gajible), p. 134. 

Greek and Roman (P. GARDNER), p. 139. 

Hindu (A. S. Geden), p. 141. 

SYMBOLISM (Christian). — It is proposed in 
this article to indicate the more important of the 
emblems and personifications in which Christian 
belief has found spontaneous expression. The 
literary images which deserve to oe called sym- 
bolical, but which have not embodied themselves 
in pictorial or material shapes, are excluded from 
\'iew. An attempt will he made, however, to con- 
nect the emblems which call for notice with the 
language of the New Testament. 

When the subject is thus defined, the field to be 
surveyed is at once seen to admit of a clear 
division. The first four or five Christian centuries 
separate themselves for our purpose markedly from 
the centuries which follow. For the symbolism of 
the earlier period we have the definite and varied 
testimony offered by the sepulchral paintings and 
inscriptions of the Roman catacombs. With the 
light thus obtainable we are able to see the hopes 
with which the Christians of Rome during this 
formative period followed their dead into the 
unseen wond and connected the life that now is 
with that to which they believed it to be the 
portal. 

Rurial in the catacombs and the symbolism to 
which it gave rise practically ceased before the 
middle of the 5th century. From that time on- 
wards new images and ideas crowd in upon us, 
created by the popular imagination in response to 
the Church’s teaching and worship, to legends of 
the saints, animal fables, and spiritual plays and 
moralities, hlany of these images do not succeed 
in finding an emblematic expre.ssion, but those 
which do create a symbolism far exceeding that of 
the previous period in amplitude. We shall give 
our chief attention to the earlier period, and briefly 
indicate the later emblems which, either from their 
permanence or from their inherent significance, 
seem especially to claim notice. 

A review of the entire field brings one decisive 
feature of the symbolism into prominence. The 
emblems will all be found to point onwards to a 
life beyond the tomb. The symbolism is created 
by a hope or, it may be, a fear whose fulfilment is 
not expected within the limits of our present exist- 
ence. The justification of this ‘other-worldliness’ 
may readih’ be found in our records of the life of 
Christ. His ministry began with the announce- 
ment, ‘The kingdom of God is at hand,’ and wn-s 
throughout a prophecy of good things to come 
(Mk I*’). Some of His disciples may at first have 
believed that they would see these good things 
before they ‘ tasted ’ death (9*). The mere lapse of 
time was enough to stamp such expectation with 
the mark of illusion. Ever}’ year it became more 
clear that the realization of the promised kingdom 
must needs be a slow and gradual process. In 
another respect also the desired consummation 
underwent a change. The earth ceased to be 
regarded, as perhaps it had at first been, as the 

1 Tram, and Proe. Royal Soe. S. Atutralia, xxxiz. [1916] 
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Jewish (I. Abrahams), p. 143. 

Muslim (D. S. Margoliodth), p. 145. 

Semitic (M. H. Farbridoe), p. 146. 

scene of fruition. The liveliest hope cannot resist 
the accumulating contradictions of continuous 
experience. Year by year it bec.ame less likely 
that the kingdom could ever be localized or assume 
any material shape. The Crucifixion and its 
sequel had lifted the thoughts of the disciples from 
the earth and carried them into that heaven which 
had now become the Ma-ster’s home. To this 
heaven they transferred their ‘ treasure ’ (Mt 6'®), 
less perhaps from deliberate apostasj’ than from 
the reluctant acceptance of undeniable experience, 
and to it their hearts ascended. Death thus re- 
assumed its normal character, and what lay beyond 
it became an object of anxious thought or fervent 
longinm These thoughts and longings form the 
central motives of Christian symbolism. The 
blessedness hoped for after death, the means by 
which it may be reached, and the character of Him 
who procured and guarantees it — these wUl be 
found to be the subjects round which the Christian 
emblems of all periods gather. From the begin- 
ning hope has been the dominant Christian charac- 
teristic. The scene of fulfilment and the mode of 
realization may have shifted. Hope itself has 
remained. 

The symbolism of the catacombs embodies the 
hopes of future blessedness entertained by those 
who used these burvin^-places up to the time when 
such subterranean burial ceased. Thus the roses, 
or flowery meadows and shrubs, which appear on 
so many tombs represent paradise. Its entrance is 
sometimes indicated by a curtain which is in pro- 
cess of being drawn aside. The Good Shepherd 
who appears on tomb after tomb may with greatest 
probability be here regarded as the Lord and Pro- 
tector of the dead. It is they whom He gathers 
round Him in the heavenly fields. One of their 
number is the sheep He carries on His shoulders. 
The fish, one of the two articles of food with which 
the thousands were fed (Jn 6'"''), represents the 
mystical union with Christ, and its fruit incorrup- 
tibility (aipdafXTla). The vine points to the heavenly 
feast, or to its earthly pledge — the_ Eucliarist. 
The dove, sipping water from the basin or jar, is 
the soul refreshing itself from the water of life 
(Rev 22*). The pmms symbolize either the palms 
borne by the blessed (7®) or the wreaths or crowns 
of those who have been victorious in the race of 
life (1 Co 9“ 2 Ti 4®). The anchor indicates the 
hope of He 6'“ which enters in ‘ within the veil.’ 
The ship and lighthouse typify the dangerous 
voyage across the ocean of life to the haven of 
safety. The stag is that of Ps 42*, and represents 
the soul’s thirst for God. 

The painting of the catacombs have been fully described by 
two recent writers. Wilpert, In his Malereien dtt Katakornoen 
Rovity has classified the painting, reproducing' all tMt are 
Important and giving his interpretations of their symbolism. 
Von Sybel, in his Christlxche AntikCy has renewed the Bubjwt 
on the ground provided by his predecessor's labours. He also 
reproduces many of the paintings and states his own concJu* 
fions in a lucid style and with much wealth of learning. 

The symbolism of the later centuries has the 
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same general character. As sin and misery increase 
on tlie earth, fear plays a larger part in the 
Church’s symbolism. The torments of the lost 
oecome more conspicuous than the joj's of the 
blessed. A final judgment of all m.ankind dis- 
places the earlier individual judgtnent and assumes 
truly terrifying aspects. The figure of Christ 
becomes more stern and awful, and, as it does so, 
the person of the Virgin Motlier takes His place as 
Protector and Advocate.' She is invested with 
steadily-growing dignity and is separated more and 
more from human infirmity. The Church becomes 
a figure of regal authority. In what has been said * 
to be ‘ perhaps the finest mediajval personification ’ 
— the sculpture on Strassburg Cathedral — she 
appears as a royal lady, with tlie crown upon her 
head and the banner of victory and the chalice in 
her hand. Elsewhere Christ is seen crowning her 
from the Cross, or she receives His blood in her 
chalice. Thus, whether in earlier or in later art, 
the symbolism alike points beyond the tomb. 

\Ve may now proceed to deal in greater detail 
with the separate symbols. They wul be found to 
gather, for the most part, round two central sub- 
lets: (1) Christ, regarded as the author of eternal 
life, and (2) the heavenly state. 

I. The author of eternal life.— Christ is repre- 
sented in all our Gospels as the giver of eternal 
life to those who accept and follow Him. The 
synoptists amply confirm His declaration in the 
Fourth Gospel : ' He that heareth my word, and 
helieveth him that sent me, hath eternal life, and 
cometh not into judgement, but hath passed out of 
death into life ’ ( Jn 6=‘ ; cf. Mt 10'''- « Lk 9«- 
”, etc.). There can be no doubt that, whatever 
the Kingdom of God may have meant to the first 
Jewish disciples, it represented an inseparable 
association with Christ, here and hereafter, as 
Master and Saviour. To the Gentile world Christ, 
we may safely say, appeared as, above all else, a 
deliverer from the power of death. He had taken 
flesh that ‘ through death he might . . . deliver all 
them who through fear of death were all their life- 
time subject to bondage’ (He 2'^). He had 
‘abolished death, and brought life and incorrup- 
tion to light through the gospel ’ (2 Ti 1'®). These 
and similar passages were probably understood by 
the earliest believers much as they are by ordinary 
Christians to-day. They were taken to mean that 
the faithful disciple would find Christ waiting for 
him, when death was past, and that Christ would 
then lead him into a better and happier existence 
than he had hitherto known, better and happier 
because it was nearer to God. Christians gener 
ally would not perplex themselves then, any more 
than they do now, with questions regarding the 
iirecise nature or locality of this future existence. 
The ‘eternal life’ which in the Fourth Gospel is 
the equivalent of Messianic blessedness was pro- 
bably understood by the great majority of readers 
as a life in which the disciple would ‘ see ’ God, 
and which would not come to an end as earthly 
life does. Far as this is from exhausting the 
meaning of the word ‘eternal,’ it is diHictilt to 
suppose that the word can ever have conveyed, or 
does even now convey, to the ordinary Christian 
more than this simple interpretation. Of this 
better life, to be known hereafter, Christ had given 
a foretaste or prophecy during His earthly ministry. 
The blind then received their sight, the lame 
walked, the lepers were cleansed, tire deaf heard, 
the dead were raised, and the poor had good tidings 
preached to them (Mt 11®). It is this power of God 
to save from death and hamr that finds expression 
in the paintings of the catacombs. Christ appears 
as the son of God foretold by prophetic voices. 

r See art. *Mary,‘ in HDB, 

Sebuize art. ‘ SlnnbiWer,’ in FRB^ xvili. S92. 


His ministry has been heralded by many previous 
displays of God’s saving power. He has actually 
shorvn Himself to be the raiser of the dead, the 
restorer of the blind, and the healer of the sick. 
He waits for His disciples beyond death to lead 
them into the heavenly pastures. Such are the 
subjects and implications of the symbolism. 

(а) OT types . — Scenes from the OT which were 
especially held to typify this deliverance recur with 
great frequency on the tombs. These are the sal- 
vation of Isaac, when he was about to be slain 
in sacrifice by Abraham, the salvation of Noah in 
the Ark, the restoration of Job to his former 
prosperity (Job 42'®* '®), the rescue of Jonah from 
the 3 aws of the sea-monster, and the preservation 
of the three Hebrew youths in the flaming furnace. 
Some features in the symbolism of these paintings 
deserve particularly to be noted. In the represen- 
tations of Abraham’s contemplated sacrifice it is 
the rescue of Isaac from death that the painter 
desires to symbolize. This is plain from the atti- 
tude in which Isaac is represented when the design 
of tlie picture permits. He appears with extended 
arms — a posture of prayer or adoration of which 
more is said below. This is also the attitude of 
Noah as he stands in the Ark, and of the three 
children in the furnace. There is no suggestion in 
the paintings of the theological meanings after- 
wards found in Abraham’s projected sacrifice. It 
may also be observed that the Ileityis represented 
here, as generally or often in the earliest Christian 
art, by an outstretched hand. No attempt is made 
to delineate His features. There are no represen- 
tations of the Trinity such as we find afterwards. 
Of all Biblical types Jonah has been the most fre- 
quently chosen by these painters. He forms the 
subject of 129 separate pictures which have come 
to light. It is to De observed that he does not here 
appear as a type of the resurrection of Christ, as he 
does in Mt 12'^ Nor is it the repentance of the 
Ninevites at his preaching (Mt 12^') that the 
painters wish to symbolize. He is represented as 
an example of God’s saving power. Sometimes 
he forms the subject of three or four connected 
pictures. We first see him standing on the deck 
of the vessel and about to be cast into the sea. 
We then see the monster vomiting him out towards 
the land. He next appears resting under the 
gourd, which takes the form of an arbour like those 
in paradise. There may be a fourth picture where 
he reclines in an attitude of dejection, his head 
resting on his hand.' 

(б) The sacred wfancy . — The divine childhood is 
depicted on a number of tombs. One of the most 
beautiful paintings in the catacombs® is the picture 
in the Priscilla cemetery of the Christ-child on His 
mother’s breast. The mother bends slightly for- 
ward ns if to suckle the child. The child’s hand is 
spread out over the mother’s breast, but the face, 
with wonderful eyes, is half turned towards th e spec- 
tator. Above the heads of mother and child two 
stars are indicated in an oblique direction. To the 
left stands a man in mantle and sandals who has in 
his left hand a written roll and with his right points 
to the star above. This figure probably repre- 
sents, not Joseph (who, as far as is known, aoes 
not appear in early Christian art), but a prophet, 
either Isaiah, who pointed to the light of the Mes- 
sianic age (60'-®), or Balaam (Nu 24'®, Rev 22'“), who 
told of the star to arise out of Jacob. If this iden- 
tification be correct, it is, as von Sybel says,® ‘one 
more evidence that at least the earlier Catocomh 
painting was in no sense historical, but entirely 
symbolical art.’ The picture belongs to the begin- 
ning of the 2nd century. 

Another incident of the sacred infancy frequently 

'Von Sybel, p. 216 fl. a Ib. p, 247. 

s Ib. p. 249. 
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depicted is the visit of the Magi. They are gener- 
ally represented as three in number, although the 
painter may be led by the exigencies of space to 
increase them to four or reduce them to two. 

‘ThedeHnite determination of their number as three, their 
designation os kings, the ascription to them of proper names 
(Eo^ar, Melchior, Balthasar), the differentiation of their ages 
— to this legendarj’ web antiquity only contributed the first 
threads. Its elaboration was the work of the Middle Ages.’l 
The Annunciation (Lk forms the subject of 
two paintings, one belonging to the end of the 2nd 
and the other to the 3rd century.* Mary is seated. 
The angel, in the form of a man, makes the 
announcement standing, as a visitor who has just 
entered the house. The relative postures of the 
two figures can be explained without the supposi- 
tion of an intention to claim for Mary a higher 
dignity than for the angel. The two paintings 
may presuppose, but cannot be held to go beyond, 
the Gospel narratives. 

On the other hand, Ma^’s perpetual virginity 
finds constant expression in medimval art. The 
OT provides many images of inviolability which 
are applied to Mary. She is the ‘ fona signatus,’ 
the ‘nortus conclusus,’ and the ‘turns’ of the 
Song of Solomon (4’“ 4^* 4‘). The christianized 
Physiologm — a medimval bestiary or book of 
animals, real and fabulous, with allegorical ex- 
planations ’—supplied the legend of the unicorn, a 
fabulous animal which could be tamed only by 
being caught in the lap of a pure virgin. Ezk 44* 
provided the symbol of the barred door, Jg 6** that 
of Gideon’s fleece watered by the dew from heaven. 
The number and variety of these symbols show the 
value assigned to the doctrine of Mary’s perpetual j 
virginity by the medieval Church.^ 

(c) Tm Divine Healer . — The Gospel miracles, of 
which there are numerous representations in the 
catacombs, are evidences of God’s desire to release 
humanity from its plagues. In the heavenly city 
of the ^ocalypse there was to be neither sorrow nor 
death (Kev 2K). To this divine purpose the heal- 
ings of Christ bore emphatic witness. His ministry 
was a short-lived anticipation of the Messianic 
Age (Mt IH'O- , The beneficent power, then dis- 
played in a few instances, would hereafter be seen 
in the fullness of its strength. It is an evidence 
of the authority rapidly acquired by the Fourth 
Gospel that the miracle most frequently represented 
in the catacombs is the raising of Lazarus (50 
examples have been discovered). We remember 
how both the sisters greet the Saviour with the 
words, ‘ If thou hadst been here, my brother had 
not died’ (Jn ll**'**). We are intended to regard 
the presence of Christ as incompatible with death, 
or at least with its bereaving power. Other heal- 
ings which may with certainty be identified are 
that of the paralytic (Mk and ||), where the man 
appears walking with his bed on his shoulder, and 
that of the blind man, where we see Christ touch- 
ing with His finger the man’s closed eyes. Another 
unmistakable scene is the cure of the issue of blood 
(Mk 6“ and ||). The woman comes behind the 
Saviour as He walks with two disciples, and kneels 
that she may touch the hem of His robe. Other 
paintings have no distinctive features which would 
justify certain identification, 

{d) The Cross . — ^The absence from the earlier 
catacombs of what has now become the distinctive 
Christian emblem is full of significance. The use 
of the cross as a separate symbol appears to date 
from the campaign of Constantine against Maxen- 
tins (A.D, 312), when Constantine put the cross 
upon the shields of his soldiers. Previous to this 
date we find the cross mentioned in one inscription 


in the catacombs, and appearing doubtfully in two 
ceiling-paintings. Both inscription and paintings 
belong to the 2nd century. The monogram of 
\> \ P/ 


Christ 


(e.g., iv 


SoOXoi 


) appears 


in inscriptions of which some may possibly be 
anterior to Constantine, but its general use dates 
from the reign of this emperor. It has accordingly 
become customary to regard both the cross and the 
monogram as indicating a date not earlier than the 
4th century. It should also be observed that the 
only known reference to the Passion in the cata- 
combs previous to the 4th cent, is what is believed 
to be a representation of the croivning with thorns 
in the Pretextatus cemetery.' The absence of any 
symbol of the Passion from the earlier tombs may 
readily be accounted for by the fact that their paint- 
ings were intended to display, not death, but the 
victory over death. Even when the cross does begin 
to appear, it seems to be introduced, not for its oivn 
sake, but as a support for the rose-leaves which 
gather round it. it thus becomes a beautified or 
transfigured cross. We are reminded of the symbol- 
ism of the Passion -narrative in the Fourth Gospel, 
where we see Christ reigning with sovereign 
authority from the Cross, and the majesty of the 
Divine Sufferer shining through the indignities 
which strive in vain to obscure it. The foliage- 
crosses of the catacombs— concealed or ‘dissimu- 
lated’ crosses — have indeed been traced to the 
supposed desire of the Christians to avoid observa- 
tion. Apart, however, from the fact that such 
crosses do not begin to appear until the 4th cent., 
it is difficult to believe that the other emblems 
which do appear would not have clearly indicated 
these vaults as Christian burying-places. It seems 
more natural to suppose that the transfiguration 
of the Cross effected by St. Paul’s theology re- 
quired much reflexion before it could find emblem- 
atic expression. The Cross was at first a stumbling- 
block (Gal 5”) and only slowly became a symbol of 
glory (6'*).* 

It will thus have been observed that the earliest 
representations of the Passion were avowed sym- 
bols, suggesting, but not depicting, the sacrifice of 
the God-man. Realism becomes more pronounced 
as we travel down the centuries. The crucifix — an 
inevitable development of the cross — does not 
appear in churches till after the 7th century.* The 
implements of the Passion (hammer, claws, etc.) 
become independent emblems towards the end of 
the Middle Ages, when indulgences began to be 
attached to their veneration. The lamb with blood 
streaming from its breast, and carrying the cross 
or a banner upon which the cross was depicted, 
became a favourite symbol on the portals or Latin 
churches. The pelican (taken from the Physio- 
logus), who tears open its breast to feed its young, 
was used to represent the sacrificial death of 
Christ.* 

(e) The Good Shepherd . — The favourite symbol of 
Christ among those who constnicted and used the 
catacombs was that of the Good Shepherd. This 
image takes here the place of the crucifix in later 
art. It appears in two different forms in the 
Gospels, In Lk 15**'' the shepherd is seen bringing 
home on his shoulders, ‘rejoicing,’ a sheep that 
has been lost. In Jn 10'*” the shepherd leads his 
sheep to and from the pastures and protects them 
1 Wilpert, p. 220; von Sybel, p, 292. 

* For the three forma of the cross in later aymbollsm— 


dtcustata, or St. Andrew’s cross. 


eommiisa, T»u of 


1 Von Sybel, p. 250. 

• Wilpert. p. 202 ; von Sybel, p. 252. 

• fee Caliier and Martin, itilanget d'archiohgie, Paris, 
1S(7-6S, ' CnriositiSs myst^rieuses,’ ch. vii. pp. 107-117. 

• fehulze, PRl^ xviii. 392. 


Egyptian cross, 11 ; and immissa. 
• See DC A, e.r.** Crucifix.' 


np — see art. Caoss. 

• fehulM, PRES xvill. S92. 
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from the wolf, even at the price of his own life. 
It is added by Christ in a subsequent verse : 
‘ My sheep hear my voice, and I know them, and 
they follow me : and I give unto them eternal life ; 
and they shall never perish, and no one shall 
snatch them out of my hand.’ Both representa- 
tions are of frequent occurrence on the tombs. 
"We see the shepherd pasturing his Hock, and 
carrying upon his shoulders a sheep, whose legs he 
clasps sometimes with one and sometimes with 
both hands. There seems to ho little doubt that 
this favourite symbol, like the others in the cata- 
combs, is intended to transport the mind beyond 
death. The painters wishea to indicate the power 
of Christ over death. Those who died, no less than 
those who lived, were under His protection, 'the 
sheep of his pasture.’ Thus, where a landscape is 
indicated in the paintings it is invariably that of 
the garden or park which typifies paradise. The 
image, so understood, would appear to have passed 
into the early burial prayers of both the Greek and 
the Latin liturgies.' Thus, when A. P. Stanley * 
points to the frequent image of the Good Shepherd 
as an evidence of the joyousness of early Christian 
feeling, we must remember that the sheep in these 
pictures are in all probability those who have 
passed from the vicissitudes of the world into the 
safe haven of eternal rest. 


A brief reference may here be made to the emblems which 
early Christian art adopted from Greek and Roman mythology. 
We cannot measure the precise significance which these 
emblems possessed for the Christians who used or looked at 
them. They may have been little more than the current 
decorations of the period ; or they may have had a distinct 
didactic purpose, and been intended to suggest that Christ was 
the reality to which the heathen mythology pointed in un- 
conscious and hesitating prophecy. So Eros and Psyche appear 
In many of the catacomb paintings, and in five different pictures 
where we should have expected the Good Shepherd we find 
Orpheus with his lyre. 

(/) The Jttdge of the dead , — In some paintings 
Christ is seen seated upon a raised platform, 
plainly in the character of Judge. In one of these * 
we see a male figure in the posture of an orans 
between two taller forms, who point to him as if 
they were his introducers or sponsors. _ In the 
background upon a raised pedestal is Christ, M’ho 
stretches His open right hand over the head of the 
middle figure, while in His left He holds a roll. In 
"Wilpert’s opinion, the middle figure represents one 
of the dead who has already stood before the 
judgment-seat of Christ, while the two other 
figures represent his advocates. 

These representations of judgment convey some 
important suggestions. The face of Christ in the 
picture described above is grave without being 
stem. It must be remembered that no authentic 
likeness of Christ ^pears to have been preserved 
by His disciples. 'Hie varieties given to_ His face 
and figure from the earliest times put this beyond 
reasonable doubt. Irenasus ' shows that no trust- 
worthy portrait existed in his day. To the same 
eflfect are the words of Augustine.® The disciples 
were thus left to their own insight and skill to 
depict His likeness. The painters of the catacombs 
seem to have riven Him the typical male head of 
their time. This type was during the first two 
centuries a beardless face with the hair closely cut. 
It was followed in the 3rd cent, by a face, still 
beardless, but surrounded by long hair falling 
upon the forehead and down the back. A still 
later type was a bearded face framed in flowing or 


1 Von Sybel, p. 242 ; ap. Murotori, Liturgia Romana Tttus, 
K&ples, 1700, i. 761 : ' We pray God faithfully that He may 
grant [to the departed] that, redeemed from death, released 
from his sins, reconciled to the Father, brought home on the 
shoulders of the good Shepherd, he may enjoy the society of the 
blessed.' I 

s Christian Institutions, London, 1881, oh. xlii., 'The Roman 
Catacombs.’ 


» Wilpert, p. SOI ; von Sybel, p. 271, 
4 Contra Hesr. i. 26. 6. ' ” 


6 He 2Hn. vU. 4f. 


curling locks. If the painters were guided by the 
prevalent fashions of wearing the hair and lieard, 
it is obvious that we cannot infer much from the 
apparently increasing seriousness of the counte- 
nance.' The growth of asceticism in subsequent 
ages had a marked influence. The early effort 
after_ beauty was abandoned. Manly beauty was 
associated in the mind of the monastic Church 
only with barbarian soldiers. The words of Is 53’, 
‘There is no beauty that we should desire him,’ 
shaped the artist’s conceptions. The figure of 
Christ in the Church of Galla Placidia in iSivenna 
(c. A.D. 450), when compared with the portrait to 
be seen in the Church of Apollinaris in the same 
city, painted about a century later, shows the 
transition from the earlier ideal, shaped by the 
love of beauty, to the ascetic or melancholy con- 
ceptions of later art.® 

These representations seem also to make it 
plain that the iudginent symbolized was individual 
and thought of as taking place immediately after 
death. The departed appears at once before the 
judgment-seat of Christ (2 Co 6'°). The approving 
sentence of the Judge is the signal for his immedi- 
ate entrance into paradise. Thus in one painting ® 
we see two figures, one on either side, drawing 
back a curtain to admit into paradise one of the 
departed, who stands in the centre in the posture 
of an orans. In another painting two of the 
blessed move eagerly forward to welcome a new 
arrival, who advances in the same attitude of 
devotion. "We find no representation in the cata- 
combs of a general judgment of mankind. Nor do 
the paintings, as archmologists of aU schools agree, 
give any indication of belief in an 'intermediate 
state’ or a period between death and judgment. 
All those who die in Christ are conceived as pass- 
ing at once from their death-beds into heaven.* 

When we pass into the subsequent centuries, 
death and judgment assume terrifying shapes. 
The destructive power of death is symbolized by a 
man who weeds the garden of life or fells its trees, 
or (after Rev 6®) as a rider with drawn bow, above 
all as an emaciated old man who finally reaches 
the form of a skeleton with scythe and hour-glass. 

‘ The dance of death ’ appears to have originated 
in the plague known as ‘ the Black Death.’ It 
quickly gained a wide popularity, which it retained 
far beyond the Middle Ages. The soul, leaving 
the body, was regularly represented as a little 
human iij’ure, naked and sexless, emerging from 
the mouth. In pictures of the Last Judgment 
popular imaginations of hell took the place of the 
earlier representations of paradise. Hell was 
symbolized by the open throat of a monster (after 
the leviathan of Job 41), into which men and 
women, masters and servants, priests and people, 
were thrust. Devils in every shape did their work 
of derisi n and torture under the supervision of the 
prince oj hell. To him the popular imagination 
transferred everything it knew of monsters, and 
thus there arose the being of many shapes and 
names with goat’s horns, cloven hoof, bat’s wings, 
and a tail. He even took the form of a blackbird, 
and, as such, flew into the mouth of Judas at the 
Last Supper, and whispered into the ear of Pilate 
as he sat in judgment. Popular humour may well 
have had its share in shaping these fancies.® 

2 . The heavenly state. — St. Paul represents 
Christ as the second Adam, who undid the con- 
sequences of the first Adam’s transgression (Ro 6). 
By the early Christians heaven was pictured as 
a restored Eden. The word 'paradise' appears to 

1 Von Sybel, p. 281 ; Wilpert, p. 106 ; E. von Dobschuts, 

• Chtiatuebilder,' in TU, new ser., lii. [1899]. 

2 See art. • Jesua Christ, Representations oi,’ In SOA, 

s Wiipert, p. 467 ; von Sybel, p. 267. 

4 Wilpert, p. 430 ; von Sybel, p. 273. 

6 Schulte, PRES xviii. 393. 
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have been originally Persian and to have been in- 
troduced into Greek literature by Xenophon.^ The 
Greeks seem to have passed it on to the Hebrews. 
It appears in the OT only in writings subsequent 
to the Greek period (Ec 2’, Ca 4’^ Neh 2®), and 
bore tlie meaning of a park with trees, shrubs, 
and grass, and tenanted by ■wild animals, such as 
surrounded the residences of eastern potentates- 
Such parks were commonly enclosed by a wall or 
trellis-shaped fence. Trees, shrubs, flowers, and 
the trellised fencing in the catacomb paintings are 
invariably symbols of paradise.® 

On the threshold we meet with the figures known as orantet. 
These ore forms, male or female— the latter are much more 
numerous than the former — standing with arms either fully 
extended or bent at the elbows, and with opened hands. The 
orantet give rise to questions which are still in debate. Whom, 
in the first place, ore these figures intended to represent? 
Against the supposition that they are either likenesses of the 
departed or intended to represent their souls 3 we have to place 
the fact that a female orant often appears painted on the tomb 
of a man, and also to remember that the paintings appear to 
have been sometimes executed before the tombs were filled. It 
seems therefore most natural to regard the orantet as ideal 
figures, poetic representations of the blessed dead. Again, 
what is the meaning of the outstretched arms and open 
hands? Are we to understand the attitude as one of prayer or 
one of adoration? And, if it be prayer that is symbolized, for 
what do the suppliants pray ? The answers to these questions 
are not unaffected by dogmatic interests. According to the 
opinion of Wilpert, the orantet are praying for the salvation of 
their friends who still remain upon the earth. In some of the 
inscriptions we find the survivors asking for the prayers of the 
departed.^ On the other hand, we meet with the attitude in 
some cases where it unquestionably symbolizes adoration, or 
at least the prayer in which entreaty loses itself in submission. 
Thus in the OT scenes of deliverance from death the rescued 
appear often in the attitude of orantet. So h’oah stands in the 
Ark, and Daniel among the lions, and so the three children 
appear in the furnace. Yet in each of these cases the deliver- 
ance has already been granted. If anything is asked for, it can 
only be the continuance of something begun. So the new 
inmates of paradise seem to stand in an attitude of wondering 
recognition. In the highest Christian prayer entreaty ceases 
because the human will is one with the divine. The lifting up 
of the hands was a Jewish as well as a Christian practice (Is 11°, 

1 Ti 28). 

3. The heavenly feast. — The Christians who 
buried their dead in the catacombs had two sacra- 
ments, both of which are frequently symbolized 
in the paintings. In baptism the believer was 
adinittea among the number of the elect. He 
became a ‘saint" in the original sense of that word. 
On the tombs we find representations both of the 
baptism of Christ by His forerunner and of the 
Church’s baptism. There are also three pictures 
of a fisherman, seated on the bank and drawing a 
fish out of the water with his hook. The figure 
may point to baptism and to the words of Jesus 
addressed to the disciples : ‘ Come ye after me, and I 
will make you fishers of men ’ (Mt 4'* and ||). If this 
be so, it would supply an additional reason for the 
adoption of the lisn as a Christian symbol. 

In the Eucharist the believer partook of the bread which came 
down from heaven, and of which he who ate would not die 
(JnOM), Inithehadtheprophecyof the heavenly feast. When 
Jesus took leave of His disciples. He told them of the new wine 
which He would drink with them in the Kingdom of God 
(Lk 2218). The Crucifixion shattered for a brief interval the 
hope raised by the prophetic words. Despondency gave way to 
renewed confidence when it became clear that God had not 
• allowed His Holy One to see corruption.’ So ’ day by day, 
continuing stedfa'stly with one accord in the temple, and 
breaking bread at home, they {the disciples] did take their food 
with gladness and singleness of heart’ (Ac 2*®). It is no longer 
possible to mark the steps by which this early ■ breaking of 
bread’ pa-ssed into the Church’s Eucharist. It is enough to 
recognize that what afterwards becam# the ecclesiastical rite 
originally formed part of the corporate feast of the Christian 
society. If the presence of the heavenly Christ was, as we can 
well believe, more vividly realized during these feasts than at 
any other time, the disciples would naturally associate them 
with the peace or joy which awaited them hereafter. The 
fellowship of the earthly feast would provide the mould for 
their anticipations of future happiness. They might recall the 

1 See a learned note In von Sybel, p. 161. 

Z Von .S'bel, p. 167. 

I De Ilossi, Roma totterranea entttana, 11, 324. Bull. Chntt., 
1867, 1865, quoted by von SybcL _ . 1 m, . 

4 < In orationibustulsroges pro nobis quia scimiiste In Chnsto* 
(Wilpert, p. 211 : von Sybel, p. 264). 


Biblical assurances : ‘ Blessed is he that shall eat bread in the 
kingdom of God ’ (Lk 1410), • Blessed are they which are bidden 
to the marriage supper of the I.amb’ (Rev IfiS), ‘To him that 
overcoineth, to him will I give to eat of the tree of life, which is 
in the Paradise of God ’ (21). It is profitless to dwell upon ths 
Inconsistency of picturing siiiritual happiness by an image which 
appeals only to man's bodily appetites For in the ‘ new world ' 
which, whether it be peopled by corporeal or incorporeal beings, 
is in any case to be the scene of fruition every earthiv image 
the most attenuated equally with the most material, becomes 
obsolete. An instrument intended fora region surrounded by 
an atmosphere is useless when the atmosphere is transcended 
Thus the most spiritually-minded Christians, restricted by 
limitations from which they cannot escape, may well continue, 
as_ they do, to associate heaven with the ‘shout of them that 
triumph, the song of them that feast.’ In the catacomb paint- 
ings heavenly happiness is frequently represented by the image 
of festal joy. The scene of the feast is marked, by the customary 
judications, as paradise. The guests are to be seen, generally 
if not always, behind the roll which is the recognized symbol 
for the cushions used at feasts. Often attendants appear carry- 
ing a dish or holding a flagon or wine-cup. In one series of four 
pictures these attendants take the form of two female figures 
who are designated by inscriptions ns ‘Irene’ and ‘Agape.’ 
They are appealed to by the CTests to supply warm water or to 
mix the wine (‘ Irene, da calda ’ ; ‘Agape, misce nobis’). One 
of the figures seems thus to sj-mbolize the peace of heaven, and 
the other the love from which the Christian love-feast derived 
its name, and which was one of St. Paul’s three abiding things.i 
The food indicated in these pictures consists invariably of bread 
and fish. Sometimes a number of baskets, filled with small 
round loaves, appear either in front of the cushion-roll or on 
either side of it. The miraculous feeding of the thousands was 
plainly the model in the painter’s mind. This miracle, connected 
by St. John (635) w'ith the ‘bread of life,’ was an anticipation 
of the heavenly feast. Similarly prophetic was the Church’s 
Eucharist, which in some of the paintings seems to be expressly 
depicted and made a symbol of its heavenly antitype. It need 
only be added that the fish, from its presence in the miracle, at 
well perhaps as for the reason given above, appears to have estab- 
lished itself as a symbol for a Christian disciple, long before ths 
acrostic was discovered : t^Gvt—'Irjoovi xptarb^ Beov vtoe erionjp. 

It will appear from the foregoing summary that, 
while Christian symbolism points persistently on- 
wards towards an ideal wond, conceived as lying 
beyond death, the hope thus expressed is sustained 
by experiences which are prized for tlieir o'vvm sake, 
and also as earnests of things yet to come. Eternal 
life, the ultimate blessing of the Fourth Gospel, is 
there represented as both present and future. _ So 
the Messianic kingdom of the earlier evangelists 
was yet to come, while it was also ‘within’ or 
‘ among’ the disciples who walked with Jesus and 
saw God in Him. The Church which continued 
His ministry in the ages that followed was like- 
wise a propnet of what was yet to be, and also a 
teacher of men amidst the dangers and obligations 
of actual life. Thus in the Middle Ages, while the 
three theological virtues (faith, hope, charity) 
appear repeatedly on church porches, pulpits, and 
monuments, the cardinal virtues (prudence, justice, 
fortitude, temperance) also assume their symbolic 
shape.s. The Church is a teacher of common-place 
morality, while at the same time she must bear 
witness to truths whose validity cannot be demon- 
strated by everyday experience. The Christians 
who built the catacombs tell us in many inscrip- 
tions of the central hope with which they consigned 
their dead to the tomb. Their desire was that the 
departed might ‘see God’ (‘ Vivat in Deo,’ ‘ Vives 
in ffitemum,’ ‘Deum videre cupiens vidit’). Such 
is the hope, vague and yet real, changing but 
steadfast, which has created the Christian symbols 
of the past, and may be trusted to fashion new 
ones as the human heart becomes more proficient 
in the interpretation of its own language. 

I.iTKRaTUHE. — J. Wilpert, Die Malereien der Katakomben 
Jimn,, 2 voK, Freiburg i. Ur., 1003 ; L. von Sybel, ChrittUchl 
A ntike, Marburg, 1006-09, i. ; G. B. de Rossi, La Hama tutt^- 
ran^a crifttaTia, 3 vols., Rome, 1864-77 ; V, Scnulzc, A rchaolog. 
Stutiten uber altdirigtliche itonnmenUt Vienna, art. 

‘Binnhilder,’ in C. Cahier and A. Martin tJesult 


d'areh^olonie^ d'hUt. et de litU tur U moyeii dgt,, do. 

F. Cabrol, BACL, t.v . ; R. St J. Tyrwhitt, DCA, t.v. 

Jons Gamble. 

1 Wilpert, p. 470; von Sviiel, p. 207 : de Rr»«i. Bull. Chritt, 
1682. 
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SYMBOLISM (Greek and Roman). — A symbol 
IB a visible or audible sign or emblem of some 
thought, emotion, or experience, interpreting what 
can be really grasped only by the mind and ira- 
a^natiou by ^omethmg which enters into the field 
of oiiservation 

Si- tai as Greek and Roman religion are con- 
cerneii we need speak only of two kinds of 
symbol;*- -aymbolic representation by means of 
actionr >i words end symbolic representation in 
art. 

Religion, taaing its rise in experience and belief, 
tends, as it bei-uraes les.® literal and less insistent, 
to give rise to symbolism . end this is true also of 
that lower kind ol religioc which is called magic. 
When primitive men thought that by certain 
actions and words they could compel spiritual 
powers to do their bidding, or when they thought 
that the painting of animal forms on the walls of 
their caves gave them power over the animals 
depicted, they had not yet reached the stage of 
symbolism, but had taken the first steps towards 
it; when thej’ poured water on the ground to 
produce rain, they thought that there was an 
actual causal connexion between the ritual act 
and the fall of rain. But just as, when religious 
belief decays, the feelings which gave rise to it 
often find scope in the field of poetry, so, when 
actual belief in the power of sympathetic magic 
grows less, the actions and ceremonies to which 
it led are often continued in symbolism. 

I. Greek. — i. In local cults. — The local cults 
of Greece, which went on at a lower level, and in 
a more conservative key, than the religion of 
poetry and of philosophy, preserved a great deal 
of symbolism. Even in Athens the great festivals 
embodied such traces of primitive religion. At 
the Brauronian festival young girls, impersonating 
bears, danced a bear-dance in honour of Artemis. 
At the Diasia the priest who struck down the 
sacrificial ox was accused of murder and in turn 
accused his instrument, the axe, which was con- 
demned and solemnly cast into the sea. In the 
worship of the dead flowers and fruits gradually 
took the place of the more serious offerings of an 
earlier time. With the dead were buried, not, as 
in primitive times, real armour and ornaments, 
but only symbolical offerings, money of gold-leaf, 
animals of terra-cotta, and the like. Sometimes 
these objects were only depicted in relief on the 
tombstone. The terrible human sacrifices once 
brought to the sterner deities were commuted into 
sacrifices of animals, sometimes clad in human 
fashion, or mere images of human beings. Natur- 
ally it was in the mysteries, where the survivals 
of primitive religion were most rife, that symbolism 
was most prominent. Mere ceremonial ablutions 
took the place of actual immersions as a ceremony 
of purification. The sacred meal which the deity 
shared with his votaries became a mere cere- 
monial tasting of some special food. At Eleusis, 
in the great mysteries, the votaries emptied two 
vessels tilled with water, turning to east and west 
and repeating the sacred formula Oe, xOc (‘ Sky pour 
rain ; earth bear grain ’), which was directed to 
earth and sky, and was evidently a survival of 
an ancient magical formula for the production of 
rain. 

The suppliant who visited the cave and oracle of 
Trophonius at Lebadeia, before he went into the 
presence of the hero, drank from two springs, that 
of oblivion and that of memory, to signify that he 
was to forget the past and to remember the revela- 
cion which was to come to him. Originally, in all 
probability, the water of these springs was sup- 
posed to have some actual effect on the votary, as 
had the spring in the cave of the Clarian Apollo 
at Colophon on the priest who drank of it before 


soothsaying. But in the time of Pausanias’ the 
action had become merely ritual and symbolical. 

The sacred marriage was common to several 
cults in Greece. When the notion of the deity 
was somewhat crude, women were shut into the 
temple, to stand in the same se.vual relation to 
him in which, according to tradition, Cassandra 
stood to Apollo. But, as time went on, such de- 
djeation became only symbolical, the place of the 
victim being sometimes taken by the wife of the 
priest. 

As the mystery religions spread and their out- 
lines hardened, a new element came in, which was 
destined to take further development in Christi- 
anity — the element of authority. Symbolic rites 
were practised, not on the giound of mere tradi- 
tion, but by ordination of the recognized hiero- 
phants of each cultus, who claimed a divine 
communication. This element, however, scarcely 
belonged to the earlier religious view of either 
Greeks or Romans, among whom authority in 
religion was scarcely recognized apart from tradi- 
tion. Cults had an open field and freely comiiuted 
one with another, except those with which the 
safety of the State was supposed to be connected. 

It seems that almost all ritual which does not 
appeal to the intelligence is in character symbolic. 
And the notable feature in symbolic ritual is that, 
since it appeals mainly to the emotions, it may be 
interpreted or understood in a great variety of 
ways. At the mysteries of Eleusis, e.g., some of 
the votaries might regard the whole proceedings 
as a sort of spell to cause fertility ; some might 
be genuine worshippers of the great goddesses 
Demeter and Perseplione ; some might, like Cicero, 
find in the ritual a Momise and pledge of a life 
beyond the grave. Everything depended on the 
religious outlook, the exalted or materialist beliefs 
of the votary himself. 

* Aristotle,’ Bays Synesius,^ is of opinion ‘ that the initiated 
learned nothing preciseiy ; but that they received impressions, 
were put into a suitable frame of mind,' 

Thus symbolic ritual has a great attraction for 
ersons of emotional temperament, while it is 
istasteful to those of strongly developed intelli- 
gence, who like definite views. Compared with 
clear doctrine, it is like music compared with 
painting. It was by no means well suited to the 
minds of the more cultivated Greeks. 

2 , In art. — In early Greek art symbolism appears 
in two forms : in representing by some simple 
figure an idea such as a quality or attribute of 
one of the deities and in representing the whole 
of anything by depicting some characteristic part 
of it. 

A few symbols of the deities seem to have been 
taken over by the Greeks from the pre-historic 
peoples whom they displaced in Crete and Hellas. 
Such is the double-edged axe, which is found 
in the palace of Cnossus in Crete in the third 
millennium B.C. in scenes of cultus, and which 
belongs to a male or female deity of the people. 
This axe became among the Greeks a symbol of 
Dionysus. The snake also appears as an attribute 
of a goddess of Crete frequently represented, and 
later was inherited by the Greek Erinyes. But 
most of the symbols of the gods of the Greek 
pantheon seem to be more immediately derived 
from tlie art of the nations of Syria and Meso- 
otamia. Most of these symbols were displaced 
y growing antliropomorpliism. This statement 
requires some explanation. On early bronzes and 
terra-cottas found on Greek sites, dating from the 
7th or 6th cent., the goddess Artemis is fibred 
as winged and holding in her two hands lions, 
panthers, or swans. On the chest of Cypselus, a 
I II. xxxix. 

* Ari-itotle, Erap., od. E. Heitz, I.eiprie, 1869, p. 40. 
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7th cent, work preserved at Olympia, Pausanias^ 
saw such a figure, which surprised him by its 
strangeness. It was strictly symbolical ; the 
wings were not for flight, but only to typify swift- 
ness, the lions were added to show the power of 
the goddess over animals, whose mistress (ir&rvia) 
she was. We can trace this representation step 
bj step through Greek art and see how in maturer 
times the swiftness of the deity was indicated by 
her stature and slimness of build, her power over 
animals by the stag or dog who accompanied her. 
A similar transformation takes place in the case 
of Zeus. On early coins of Elis an eagle appears 
as a substitute for the god ; later he bears the 
eagle in his hand. Later still, as in the great 
statue of Pheidias, a golden eagle was an adorn- 
ment of the sceptre of Zeus. Thus, as time went 
on, merely outward symbols tended to disappear 
or at all events to become unimportant ; and the 
meaning which they had conveyed was expressed 
in the type of the deity. Certain symbols, how- 
ever, held their ground. The thunderbolt of Zeus, 
indicating him as the lord of storms (ZtOj iih-ios), 
is usual in the 5th century. To express this 
feature in the type of the deity would not be easy. 
The bow, as symbol of the rays of the sun-god,® is 
usual in the hand of Apollo in archaic representa- 
tions ; later the lyre is far more usual. Even 
wings do not altogether disappear, but tliey mostly 
lose their merely symbolic oliaracter and are used 
for flight, as in the case of Victory and Eros, an 
innovation ascribed to the sculptor Archennus of 
Chios (c. 670 B.O.). The god Hermes, even in late 
art, carries wings on his cap or his heels — a sur- 
vival of archaic symbolism. 

Coins furnish us with many examples of symbols 
belonging to the deities. In the 7th and 6th 
centuries the obverse of electrum and silver coins 
usually presents some very simple symbolical 
device — a CTiflin at Teos and Abdera, a thunder- 
bolt at Olympia, a wolf at Argos, an owl at 
Athens; and then, after the archaic period, this 
type is usually banished to the reverse of the 
coin, and in its place we have the head of the 
deity to whom the type belongs. _ It must, how- 
ever, be observed that, when numismatists speak 
of a symbol on a coin, they use the word in a 
technical sense, to indicate not a symbolical type, 
but one of those small and subsidiary devices often 
placed in the field of a coin by magistrates who 
were responsible for its issue — a device probably 
often talten from the private signet of such 
magistrates. 

Another phase of symbolism is found when in 
artistic representation a part is taken to stand for 
the whole. This often appears on Greek vases 
and reliefs. Pausanias* observes that, in the 
painting representing Hades by Polygnotus at 
Delphi, the grove of Persephone is represented by 
one tree. So on vases a temple or a house is often 
represented by a single column, a river by a 
swimming fish, a sea-shore by a shell, and so forth. 
It is probable that this was how the scenes in 
tragedies were represented on the background of 
the stage. It is really a sort of shorthand, and 
altogether parallel to the process by which in 
Egypt and elsewhere picture-writing came into 
being. 

Symbolical or allegorical impersonations are to 
be mund in Greek art at all periods, though more 
often in archaic art and that of Hellenistic times 
than in the greatest period. On the chest of 
Cypselus, in the 7th cent., we are told by Pausanias* 
that Night was figured, carrying two boj-s, one 
white and one black, who represented Sleep and 
Death respectively. Justice as a beautiful figure 

1 V. xlx. 9. ® Homer, It. L 45. 

3 I. XXX. 6. 4 V. xviit 


scourged Injustice, who had the form of an ugly 
woman. Fate, with teeth and claws like a u^d 
beast, claimed Polynices as a victim. Even in the 
great age we have such figures as Virtue, Nemesis, 
Opportunity (KatpSs). But it is in the Hellenistic 
age, in the great cities of the East, that symbolic 
personalities most abound. In the celebrated pro- 
cession of Ptolemy II. of Egypt ® we have figures of 
the Year and the Seasons ; in that of Antiochus rv. 
of Syria® we find statues of Night, Day, Earth, 
Heaven, Morning, and Noon. On the coins of 
Alexandria under the Homans we find a remark- 
able set of fanciful figures — Euthenia (Prosperity), 
Eratesis (Dominion), and the like. 

The great Ionian cities of Asia Minor appear on 
monuments of the Roman age in the persons of the 
legendary Amazons whom they claimed as their 
foundresses.® Smyrna on coins carries a double- 
axe and has a prow of a ship at her feet; Cyme 
holds a dolphin and a trident; Teos, a city 
renowned for vines, carries the thyrsus of Diony- 
sus ; Ephesus carries poppies and ears of com, and 
so forth. In each case the attributes embody the 
situation or the produce of the city. In a noted 
Pompeian painting ^ we have well-characterized 
impersonations of Europe, Asia, and Africa. The 
list might be almost indefinitely lengthened. 

Symbolism in Greece, in the great period, often 
takes fine poetic forms, as when the sun-god in his 
chariot on the pediment of the Parthenon represents 
the East in the morning, or hoys plunging into the 
sea represent the setting stars on a fine vase in the 
British Museum.® In the same age rivers are re- 
presented by man-headed bulls, as on the coins of 
Gela and Catana in Sicily ; nymphs have cows’ 
horns ; Alexander the Great appears on the money 
of his general Lysimachus with the ram’s horn of 
Ammon. 

But, in spite of such examples as these, there is 
a broad line of distinction between the use of 
symbolism in Oriental art— the art of Babylon, 
Assyria, Egypt, and India— and the use in Greek 
art. Oriental art is content with adding symbols 
to the human forms of deities, without caring for 
their beauty or appropriateness. In Egypt and 
Babylon we find human bodies joined to the heads 
of all kinds of animals — lion, bull, jackal, hawk, 
and so on. And Indian figures of deities represent 
them with several heads, many arms (each holding 
some attribute), necklaces of skulls, and the like: 
Oriental art tries to represent in this way qualities 
and attributes which sculpture or painting could 
not otherwise portray — elements of mysticism, 
mythological tales, or sometimes the ideas of pan- 
tlieistic religion. Greek art avoids monstrous 
forms as a rule, though it inherits a few specially 
suitable for artistic development, such as the 
Centaur. And it does not attempt to portray, in 
sculpture or in painting, anything which lies out- 
side the scope of those arts. Exquisite in form 
and clear in meaning, its creations do not carry us 
beyond sense and intellect, do not appeal to the 
mystical tendencies of men. Thus Greek symbol- 
ism lias no wide limits. 

II. Rohan. — i. In cult and law. — In Roman 
religious ceremonies the symbol held a large place. 
This was natural, as in quite the early times of 
the republic there was an invasion of Greek religion 
and Greek deities, which caused the old rustic 
religion of the Roman people to survive only in 
the form of ritual, the meaning of which was in a 
great degree obscured. Hence the State cultus of 
Rome was divorced alike from belief and from 
morality, and, so long as the magistrates performed 

1 Athenieus, v. 196. 3 Ib. p. 194. 

3 JUS ix. [1883] 66. 

4W. Helbig, WandgemSlde Campanient, Leipzig, 1S68, na 
1113. 

3 Catalogue, B 466. 
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exactly the ceremonies handed do^vn by their 
ancestors, it mattered little what meaning they 
attached to those ceremonies or what beliefs they 
held in religion. The emperor, whether he were a 
Trajan or a Nero, was always pontifcx maximus 
and rej resented to the gods the State in its relig- 
ious capacity. Hence the Romans were extremely 
careful as to the way in which they wore the toga 
or the cap called apex, as to their exact position in 
relation to the points of the compass, and as to the 
attitude in which they stood when they were sacri- 
ficing. All these details had no doubt some mean- 
ing in their origin ; but not only are we unable 
usually to discover what it was, but even the 
Romans did not know : they blindly followed the 
tradition, with an uneasy feeling that, unless they 
did so, some great calamity would overtake the 
State. Most of these ritual customs were probably 
derived from the Etruscans, a people at a low level 
of culture, but exact in all matters of a religion 
which seems scarcely to have risen above the level 
of magic. 

When an official conducted a sacrifice, he 
sprinkled the victim with wine and threw over it 
salt meal ; then he made a ritual motion symbolical 
of slaying it, but the actual butchering was done 
by attendants.* Like the Greeks, the Romans 
contrived to put in the place of human sacrifices 
the mere offering of substitutes and symbols.® 

When the Greek deities migrated to Rome, they 
took with them their recognized symbols ; and the 
native gods, who were largely identified with the 
immigrants, also adopted these outward signs of 
inward powers. Thus in art Greek customs went 
on, as in fact the artists were usually Greek. So I 
we have on Roman monuments the symbolism of \ 
Ephesus and Alexandria. Allegorical and sym i 
bolical figures, such asPudicitia, Ubertas, Annona, | 
appear abundantly on the Roman coins ; but they 
can have had but little serious worship. In short, 
while symbolism is of importance in relation to 
Roman cultus, it is unimportant in earlier Roman 
art, req^uiring a concrete poetical imagination of 
which flie Romans were destitute. 

There was a good deal of symbolism or symbolic 
ritual in the customs of Roman law ; e.g., if a man 
purchased a slave, he laid hands on him (rnanci- 
patio) in the presence of witnesses and weighed 
out at the same time to the seller a piece of money 
which was accepted as a symbol of tlie price, quasi 
pretii loco, as Gains says.* We need_ not be sur- 
prised that much symbolism made its way into 
Christianity in Rome, since it had become a recog- 
nized part of the routine of daily life. 

2 , In art. — In the time of the Roman dominion, 
as the religion of Mithras and other mystery cults 
spread from east to west through Europe, the range 
and power of symbolism increased. _We may 
especially trace on tombstones of the period of the 
empire, alike in Italy, Gaul, and other regions, a 
growth of religious symbols mainly having refer- 
ence to the life beyond the tomb, which was taking 
an ever larger place in men’s thoughts and hopes. 
Some of the mythological scenes which the Greeks 
had depicted on tombs, from mere artistic and 
decorative motives, seem to have been re-inter- 
preted in a more mystic fashion. Such were the 
rapes of women and the combats of men ; and more 
especially scenes from the lives of Heracles and 
Orpheus and other heroic persons who had won 
immortality by great deeds, or had descended into 
Hades and returned. Some ordinary figures of 
earlier art — the gritfin, the lion, the bull, the cpck 
— became connected with the hope of immortality. 
The Mithraic shrines of northern Europe contain 

1 Q. Wtsaowa, Beligion und Kvttue derRomer, Munich, 1602, 
p. 362. 

* Ib. p. S55. * 1. 119. 
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reliefs in which symbolism seems to run wild, 
though we know so little about Mithraism that 
our interpretation of such reliefs is usually con- 
jectural. On this subject the works of Franz 
Cumont are authoritative. It is impossible hero 
to discuss the question of the symbolism on later 
pa"an tombs. A good account of it will be found 
in Mrs. Arthur Strong’s Apotheosis and After Life 
(1915). This writer, however, goes too far in inter- 
preting almost all the scenes and figures on such 
tombs in reference to the future life. It is obvious 
that, unless we keep in restraint the tendency to 
read mystic meanings into painted and sculptured 
scenes, we may drift back into the fancy world of 
Creuzer, who traced the influence of the mysteries 
everywliere on Greek vases and Roman reliefs. 
"We are on safer ground in speaking of contem- 
porary Christian art, because here we have a 
literature for comparison. 

In the early Christian art* of the catacombs and 
of sarcopliagi there is even an increase of symbol- 
ism, as compared with contemporary pagan works. 
This is natural, because the Christians commonly 
adopted pagan types, only giving them a fresh 
meaning ; e.g., the peacock, which in Greek art 
belonged to Hera, became to Christians a symbol 
of the resurrection, probably because the flesh of 
the peacock was supposed not to decay. Orpheus 
became an emblem or symbol of Christ. The fish, 
the sheep, the vine, all acquired a new Christian 
signification. Probably in many oases the mean- 
ing would not be realized by the pagan artist who 
was called in ; and it was safer that the knowledge 
should be confined to the society. This symbolism 
is apt to degenerate into something like shorthand : 
a man carrying a couch refers to the miracle of the 
healing of the paralytic man ; a cook beside Peter 
to his denial of his Master, and so forth. 

The use of symbols in the later Neo-Platonic 
philosophy is so closely connected with their use in 
Christianity that it need not be here treated. See 
art. Neo-Platonism. 

Literatubk.— There is no recent work which deals methodi- 
cally with Greek symbolism. Roman symbolism is treated in 
Mrs. Arthur Strong, Apotheosis and AJler hije, London, 1916. 

P. Gardner. 

SYMBOLISM (Hindu). — Of all religions of the 
East, the home of type and imagery, Hinduism 
makes the most use of symbols. It has formally 
declared the ultimate truth to be unknowable 
and indefinable. In all its scheme of practice and 
teaching it seeks to make definite approach to the 
reality by suggestive type or symbol — an approach 
that can never find its goal, but can only draw 
nearer and nearer, as it points successively, like 
the ancient Greek philosophers, to the symbol or 
likeness which most fully and faithfully reflects 
the true, and embodies the largest part of a reality 
which in its entirety is inconceivable by the human 
mind and inexpressible in the language of men. 
The symbol is the necessary and heljiful inter- 
mediary between the inadequate capacity of the 
mind of the would-be worshipper and the incom- 
municable nature and fullness of the Unknown 
whom he adores. A complete and adequate 
description therefore of the Hindu use of type and 
symbol would require an almost complete exposi- 
tion of Hindu belief in its many varieties and 
ramifications. Whether in creed or in practice, 
the symbolic in Hinduism is not far from being 
co-extensive with the relimon itself. Of this the 
literature of Hinduism and its systems of doctrine 
are sufficient illustration. All, however, that is 
practicable within the limits of an article is to 
indicate the motive or motives that more or less 
consciously and avowedly have prompted the use 
of the symbol, to set forth in the briefest possible 
* OL »rt. Sthbombu (Christian). 
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manner its historical relations in the religious 
scheme and cult, to define its necessary limits, and 
to select for illustration and comment a few of the 
more important types which have occupied a con- 
siderable place in the belief and profession of the 
adherents of the faith. A mere enumeration of 
the symbols employed would be a large and 
probably impossible task. 

1. Use and purpose of symbols. — The use and 
purpose of the symbol is twofold ; (1) to set forth 
in visible or audible likeness what cannot be really 
or fully expressed to the physical eye or ear, or 
even clearly conceived by the limited faculties of 
the human mind. All language is in the last 
resort symbolic, and religious language in an 
especial degree, for it endeavours to present a 
mystery, a reality too deep for words. The Hindu 
faith had at its service a language of the utmost 
delicacy and flexibility, with a vigorous and fertile 
CTowth and an almost unlimited vocabulary, and 
found itself in a world of tropical luxuriance, 
with a tropical wealth of beauty and suggestive- 
aess. ft was not to be wondered at that it became 
profuse in type and symbol and laid under con- 
tribution all the facts and phenomena of nature 
to serve its religious and priestly ends. All the 
great gods had their resemblances, animal or 
material forms, in which they presented themselves 
embodied to human sight, which served to recall 
to the worshipper the deity, whose mind and 
character they more or less inadequately reflected. 
Other more rare and refined symbols were pre- 
sentative of qualities or attributes, as the lotus, 
the emblem of spotless purity preserved under the 
most unfriendly conditions. All idols, totems, 
fetishes are symbols. The wise man does not 
worship the symbol, the shape in clay or wood or 
stone, nut is thereby reminded of the invisible 
substance or reality which they each represent. 

(2) The ima^e or symbol serves the purpose also 
of providing in material and suitable form a 
convenient object of reverence, to meet the 
religions need of those whose minds, through 
darkness and ignorance, are unable to grasp the 
conception of an nnseen formless deity. Such men, 
if left without a visible object to which their 
reverence and fear may attach themselves, will 
wander in a maze of doubt, disquiet, and unbelief. 
It is better that they should worship erroneously, 
worship a thing, than that they should not worship 
at all. There is much that might be urged in 
favour of the Hindu view that regards the worship 
of the external symbol as a stepping-stone to 
higher, clearer forms of belief; it is a view un- 
acknowledged perhaps but not unknown to other 
faiths. And in Hinduism, whatever may be said 
of or claimed by the wise and instructed thinker, 
the puja of the multitude to the image of the god 
is reverent and sincere. In some respects also and 
within definite limits the Indian contention has 
justified itself that the symbol has proved a sign- 
post and a guide to better, higher thoughts and to 
a truer worship of Him whom no form can express 
or language describe. 

2 . The most important types. — (a) The most 
important symbols are those of the Brahman, the 
undefinable and unknowable origin and source of 
all. Of the Brahman only signs and types can be 
employed, for the primeval source and sustainer of 
the universe is beyond and above thought or word. 
His names or titles are symbolic ; hiranyagarbha, 
the golden germ, that was in the bemnning; 
tvayambhii, the self-existent one ; vUvakaimian, 
the artificer of all things ; and many others. The 
authors of the Upanisads especially attempt to set 
forth in symbolic terms the being and nature of 
that which in the last resort they are obliged to 
confess is beyond knowledge. Prana, the breath. 


or vdyu, the wind, is a frequently recurring svp« < 
and it seems to have been felt that by irji 
mysterious and elusive character the prana wa* 
peculiarly fitted to represent that which in lu 
essence eludes comprehension. The breath, prdna, 
is Brahman..' A nmilar type is the dl^a, the 
all-pervoding and all -surrounding ether, ‘omni 
present and unchanging in the heart.’* Manat 
also, the mind or will, is with the aka&a a sym^lie 
form or type under which the Brahman is to 
be meditated on or worshipped “ The mystical 
syllable Om, the most widely venerated syllable 
in the world, rs the highest Brahman, and it* 
utterance with understanding of its significance 
secures the accomplishment of every wish.‘ Om is 
also a symbol ol the Hindu triad. BrahmS, Vi^nn, 
ind iSivn, and each «t the three sounds of which 
tlie word It composed represent* one of these 
deities. I't the Buddhists also the word is a 
symbol of much significance, forming part ot the 
sacred six -syllabled formula which every Buddhist 
cherishes in his memory and makes a constant 
part of his invocation and prayer. 

A more comprehensive and suggestive symbol of 
the Brahman is given in the compound sachchid- 
ananda, a kind of triple representation in three 
several modes or aspects, as tat, ‘being,’ chit, 
‘thought,’ and ananda, ‘bliss.’' This more re- 
fined and abstract symbolizing represents a later 
phase of speculative thought and marks a forward 
step in the progress of philosophic insight. As a 
type or symbol it is less inadequate than the sun in 
tbe heavens {aditya),* the material dkaSa, the golden 
purusa in the eye,^ or even than manat, or the 
significant name dtnian itself. In its further 
course, moreover, speculative thought denied that 
even in sachchiddnanda any positive implication 
concerning the Brahman did or could reside. The 
Brahman transcended all symbols and assertions, 
comprehended both being and not-being {sat, asat), 
thought and not-thonght {chit, achxt), bliss and its 
contrary {ananda, andnanda), or rather he was 
above and beyond all, the unsearchable and 
unknown. 

(6) Each of the great gods has an animal or 
material form or object which represents him to 
the eyes of men, by which he is symbolically 
known. The more popular gods have many 
symbols. Tbe ‘ vehicles ’ of the gods are practically 
symbols of their presence and power — the goose of 
Brahma ; Ganida, the monstrous eagle of Vijnu ; 
the bull (Nandi) of Siva ; the fabulous sea-monster 
{makara) of Vanina, who is then depicted as a 
white man and is described as makardiva, ‘he 
whose steed is the makara,' riding, with the head 
and fore-legs of an antelope and the body and tail 
of a fish ; the peacock of Karttikeya, the god of 
Avar ; the monkey of Hannman ; the deer of Vayn ; 
the elephant Airavata of Indra, produced Adtb 
other sacred and marvellous objects at the churning 
of the ocean ; the bufialo and dogs of Yama; and 
many others. Of the well-knoAvn Hindu triad 
Brahma har^y possesses any emblem or type 
except his sacred goose — an indication of how little 
the first member of the triad attracted to himself 
the thought and worship of the Hindu. Of the 
popular Visnu there Avere many symbols, some of 
Avhich are alAA’ays represented on the images or 
pictures of the god. The most frequent and 
characteristic is perhaps the chakra, or discus ; 

1 Kavi. IL If. 

» Chhand. m. xlL 7-9 {SBB i. <6) ; Brfiad. in. vli. 12, 16, 
Iv. 1. 3. 

s Chhand. in. iWil. 1 {SBE I. 63) ; Brhad. IV. I. 6. 
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L 20, 111. 6. formula itself as a whole Is found onljr mitts 
Upanirads; cf. Deussen, Ifp. p. 12611. 

« Chhand. m. iix. 1 tSBB i. 64). 

r Taitt. It. vili 6 ; Chhand. I. tL 8. 
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the club and conch-shell also which he carries 
are indicative of his authority and power. The 
auspicious mark (irlvatsa) usually represented on 
the breast of the god, in form like a curl of hair, 
and the three-pronged or trident-like mark made 
with white or coloured earths on the foreheads of 
his worshippers are symbolic, the latter of devotion 
to the service of the deity. The sacred tulasi plant 
in the courtyard of the dwelling is the mark of the 
deity’s presence and protection, and in it centres the 
worship esjjecially of the women of the household. 
The ialngrama also, the sacred ammonite-stone, 
IB another mystical and well-kno^vn symbol. 

The symbolic types or presentations of the rival 
deity, Siva, who in almost equal degree with Visnu 
holds the attection and regard of the Indian 
peoples, were equally numerous. The most im- 
portant are the bull Nandi, on which he ndes, and 
the lihga, or phallus. Every Saivite temple has its 
saercd bull, who roams the courtyards and streets 
uninolested and receives practically divine honours. 
The lihga is the commonest embleu' d the god, 
and the stones, great or small, whu-o represent 
him have this form or are roughly .shaped to it. 
Two of these stones are said to bear a pre-eminently 
holy character : that at Benares, where Siva is 
worshipped as ViSvesvara, -ravTOKpiTtiip, the lord of 
all ; and the idol in the temple at Somnath. 
destroyed by Mahmud of Ghazni in his icono 
cla^ic raid into India. The trident also is Ixirne 
by Siva, a type of government and authority . and 
the orescent moon depicted on his forehead bar a 
special significance, recalling the sovereignty which 
was assigned to him when the moon was recovered 
from the depths of the ocean. 

Similarly the wives of the great gods have each 
their symbols — the trident and skull of Kali, the 
lotus of Sarasvatl, wife of Brahnifi, and also of 
Lak^ml, wife of Vi?nu. 

In a late writing the Gayatri is said to represent 
the triad of gods, Brahma, Visnu, and Siva, and 
also the three Vedas. 

(c) Under sacred trees in the vicinity of Indian 
villages will often be found the images or symbols 
of the gramadevata, the village divinities who 
watch over its interests and care for the in- 
habitants ; and in the village fields the clay or 
pottery steeds of Aiyanar (g’.c.), the tutelary deity 
of the fields, on which he rides by night to pursue 
and rout the demoniac powers. 

(«?) There are symbols also of a more general 
import, which are not always easy to classify. 
The pindM, or ball of cooked rice, used at the 
commemorative services for deceased relatives and 
offered to the pitps, represents symbolically the 
share which the departed still have in the family 
life. The most important and widely recognized 
symbol of this character is probably the sacred 
footprint, which typifies both the presence and the 
authority of the god. In the courtyard or vicinity 
of many, perhaps most, Hindu temples there is the 
print of a foot on the ground, often of large size, 
with sacred symbols engraved on the sole, which 
differ according to the deity commemorated. To 
these there is sometimes a legend attached, which 
gives its supposed history and describes the 
occasion on which it was impressed. The well- 
known footprint on Adam’s Peak in Cyylon is 
believed by Saivites to be that of Siva. By 
Buddhists also the numerous footprints of the 
Buddha are regarded with reverence. 

(«) In many parts of India the symbols of the 
sun and moon and the planets may be seen. The 
two first are represented by a disk or crescent 
respectively, made of metal. The signs of the 
planets in their order are as follows : of Budha, or 
Mercury, a bow ; of Sukra, or Venus, a square ; 
of Mangala, or Mars, a triangle ; of Vrhaspati, or 


Jupiter, a lotus ; oi Sam, or Saturn, an iron 
scimitar or sword ; of Rdhu, a makara : and of 
Ketu, a snake. The last two symbols are usually 
of iron ; the square of Sukra is silver or silvered, 
and the bow of Budha is gilt. 

if) Hindu coins and seals also bore symbols, 
which were very numerous and diversified. Besides 
figures of gods and goddesses, the commonest 
emblems were the trident, denoting empire ; the 
elephant or bull, power ; the umbrella, royal 
dignity and right ; the crescent, a lunar dynasty ; 
a thunderbolt, spear, or other weapon, armed 
might. Others also with these were indicative of 
the authority or claims of the sovereign by whom 
they were designed. 

Litkratork.— W. J. Wilkins Uinitu Uvthofogt t laic and 
Puranic'i, Calcutta and Londoi. 1900. M Moiiiei Williams, 
Brahmanism and Hinduism*, i/oiidon 1891 W Crooke, 
PR, 2 vQls., do. 1896; V. A. Smitb A Bui v Pine Art in 
India and Ceylon, Oxford, 1911, cli x Svrahols on Coins and 
Se-als, etc.’; F. J. Rapson, ‘Indiau Coid« .d QIAP li, 8B, 
Strassburg, 189S; J. A. Dubois, Hindi Hmners, Customs, 
and Ceremonies, Eng. tr.9, Oxford, lOor 

A. S. Geden. 

SYMBOLISM (Jewish). — Symbolic actions as 
well as symbolic ideas occur in the Hebrew Bible 
frequently. The prophets often made use of 
symbolic ideas — e.g., the basket of fruit in Am 8*, 
the vineyard in Is 5'’^, the almond-trees in Jer I“, 
the dry bones in Ezk 37*'“, and the various figures 
in Zecharinh. Equally frequent are symbolic 
actions — t.Q . the rending of mantles (1 S 
I K H*’), i.fie discharge of arrows from a bow 
(if K 13“ '',, the casting of shoes (Ps 60®, Jos 5’®, 
Ru 4'). The former type easily merges into the 
parable, the latter into charms ; possibly we should 
say that they emerge from these literary and 
magical arts. Symbols, in any case, have frequent 
historical connexion with primitive culture, though 
they tend to transcend their origin under the 
transforming influence of higher conceptions. 
Most important, therefore, for the present article 
is the association of symbolic ideas with religious 
ceremoni.al. Prominently the Sabbath is described 
as a symbol, 6th similarly with the rite of 
circumcision (Gn 17”), the phylacteries (Dt 6®), 
the Passover (Ex 13®), naturaJ phenomena such as 
the rainbow (Gn 9 “ ; cf. Gn 1** in the Rabbinical 
commentaries). 

It was accordingly easy for later Judaism to 
apply symbolic meanings to many of the Biblical 
institutions. Philo, throughout his works, elabor- 
ates such interpretations, but the method is much 
older. Thus in the Letter of Aristeas (which can 
scarcely be later than the 2nd cent. B.c. and may 
well belong to a century earlier) the enactments 
as to the animals lawral for food are explained 
symbolically.® But by Philo’s age symbolical 
interpretation had so fully developed that the 
Alexandrian allegorist felt impelled to rebuke 
those of his bretliren who neglected the ceremonial 
acts because they regarded them merely as symbols 
of ideal things.® Though this is a real danger to a 
ceremonial religion, on the other side it can gain 
appreciably by idealizing institutions the original 
significance of which is outworn or unknown. 
Ancient rites may have been derived from primi- 
tive tabus, and yet they have retained permanent 
acceptance by the process of symbolization. In a 
remarkable letter Maimonides (g.v.) dealt with 
certain acts of worship, such as prostration (as 
practised by Muhammadans in the 12th century). 
Probably such acts were derived from olden 
customs of exposing parts of the body, but, con- 
tends Maimonides,® they no longer mean anything 

r Bee art Sabbath (Jewish). * 55 189-166. 

s He itigr. Abrahami, 16 (Opera, ed. T. Mangey, London, 
1742, i. 450). 

4 TeshWiOth She'eldth loe-IggaiPthC Letters’), Constantinople, 
1620. fol. ob. 
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of the kind and have become symbols of humility. 
Present values do not entirely depend on past 
origins. A similar principle might undoubtedly be 
very widely applied to tlie history of religions 
ceremonial, which often becomes ennobled by the 
newer ideas read into it by progressive ages. And, 
conversely, when an institution is lost (as with the 
Biblical sacrifices), the whole system may be retro- 
spectively idealized by symbolical adaptation. 
When, after the destruction of the Temple, prayer 
and charity and fasting perforce displaced sacrifice, 
the latter shared in the moralizing process. But 
the relation went deeper. Fasting was sacrifice : 
the loss of bodily tissue corresponded (in the 
Rabbinic conception) to the ottering of a sacrificial 
animal on the altar.* The table at which the 
ordinary meals were eaten became a veritable 
altar,® and the partaking of food was in the Jewish 
home associatea with a variety of customs, derived 
in large part from the same range of symbolism. 
It has often been claimed, moreover, that the 
dietary laws, besides being included in the law of 
holiness, or rather because of that inclusion, were 
a training in control of the appetites and restraint 
of desires.* Maimonides also offers a utilitarian 
view, that the forbidden food was unwholesome;* 
thus showing that, though the utilitarian and the 
symbolical interpretations are in a sense rival 
theories, they may be syncretized by a skilful 
moralist.* 

Another aspect of the same phenomenon is pre- 
sented by symbolic survivals. Acts which were 
once literal are retained as rites. Many current 
Jewish marriage customs are of this nature. The 
bridal canopy, so picturesque a feature of a Jewish 
wedding, was originally the marriage chamber. 
Then the Scriptural application of the marital 
state to the relation of God to Israel led to sym- 
bolic results, among them the appointment of a 
bridegroom of the Law on the feast of Rejoicing at 
the end of Tabernacles.® It is not quite clear why 
a glass is broken at Jewish weddings j it is prob- 
ably a memento mori.’’ Funeral customs are also 
marked by symbolic survivals. Some of these are 
Kabbalistic in origin, and it is not always easy to 
discriminate the symbolical from the superstitious.® 
So, too, with such ceremonies as tashliKh.^ Many 
symbolical customs arose in memory of the destruc- 
tion of the Temple. Historical associations are 
also responsible for many a symbolic rite. Drap- 
ing the s 5 Tiagogues in black on the fast of the 
9tn of Ab is an instance in point. The shofar, 
or ram’s horn, was thus connected with events 
and anticipations, with Sinai in the past and the 
Messianic age in the future. According to 
Se'adiah, the shofar symbolized ten ideas : (1) 
creation, (2) repentance, (3) revelation, (4) prophecy, 
(6) destruction of the Temple, (6) the binding of 
Isaac, (7) imminence of danger, (8) day of judg- 
ment, (9) restoration of Israel, and (10) resurrec- 
tion. In this manner many rites were saved from 
becoming obsolete. The phylacteries worn on the 
head typify service of the mind; on the hand, 
Bon’ice of the body. The former represents the 

1 Hum. Rccbbah, 18. S T.B. Ber. 65(1. 

* Maimonides, The Guide oj the Perplexed, tr. M. Friedlander, 
London, 1886, iii. 25. 

« Jb. ill. 48. 

* Of. on this point M. Friedlander, The Jewish Religion, p. 
450 ; M. Joseph, Judaism as Creed and Life, p. 104. In modem 
times there has been a strong tendency (often unhistorical) to 
explain symbols on utilitarian grounds. 

6 On greeting the Sabbath bride see Annotated Ed. of Auth. 
Daily Prayer Book, pp. cxxiv, ill (this work may be consulted 
throughout tor liturgical symbolism). 

t Of. I. Abrahams, Jewish Life in the Middle Ages, London, 
1896, ch. X. 

8 The best collection of the customs connected with illness 
and death may be found in Aaron b. Moses, Ma'abar Yabbolp, 
Mantua, 1626 (often reprinted). 
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recognition of the Godhead, the latter restraint of 
lust.^ 

Jewish symbolism is also illustrated in ecclesi- 
astical art, and in colours. Thus the blue thread 
on the fringes (Nu 15®®) is tlie colour of the sea, the 
sky, the divine throne of glory.® The symbolism 
of art was more thorougligoing. The Crown of 
the Law is a frequent ornament on mantles of the 
scrolls, and so is the Shield of David.® On ancient 
Jewish coins, too, symbols were employed; so 
also with tombs. 

The prevalent custom now is to avoid sepulchral 
emblems. This accords with the oldest rule, for 
the ^iyyun of the Talmud was only a mark warn- 
ing wayfarers against incurring ritual impurity by 
contact with the tomb. Yet the action of Simon, 
who carved panoplies and (possibly) ships on the 
pyramidal tombs at Modin (1 Mao 13®®), can 
scarcely have been isolated. Outside Palestine 
the Jews of the first centuries of the Christian era 
certainly adopted the Greek habit of inscriptions 
and introduced symbols, such as an oil vessel, the 
seven-branched candlestick (symbolical of the soul 
[Pr 20®*]), the ram’s horn (Messianic), and an ear of 
com (type of the resurrection). These emblems 
are parallel to those on the Macoabman coins and 
to those favoured by Jews in the late medioeval 
period. At that late date symbols appear descrip- 
tive of the dead, as out-stretched palms as in 
act of benediction (for priest), ewer as in act of 
bathing (Levite), a harp for a musician, a oroivn 
for a goldsmith, and so forth. In the 18th cent. 
Jews, like their Christian neighbours, used sym- 
bolical signs for houses and businesses. Thus the 
Rothschild family still exemplifies the custom in 
its name (‘Red Shield’). (Jmamental coats-of- 
arms are found on tombs in the oldest Jewish 
burial-ground of the Sephardic Jews in London. 
Such customs are no longer in vogue. There has 
been a growth, however, of symbolism in syna- 
gogue decoration in the form of glass ivinaows 
mostly without human or animal figures. 

In the Talmud a good deal of legal symbolism 
was taken over from ancient Biblical as well as 
from Roman law.* Some of this is still retained. 

Returning to the more religious aspect of the 
subject, we may say in general that in tlie Midrash 
symbolism is the soul of Jewish ceremonial. _ Many 
particulars of the sacrificial system, the ritual of 
the Temple, synagogue, and home, are treated in 
this manner. Take, e.g., the rites of Tabernacles 
— the bearing of palm-branch, citron, myrtle, and 
willows of the brook (Lv 23*®). The palm is the 
spine, the citron the heart, the myrtle the eye, the 
willow the mouth, so that, in the synagogue 
liturgy, the citron atones for heart sins, the palm 
for stiff-necked pride, the willow for foul speech, 
the myrtle for lusts of the eye. In another version 
the old homilists® explain the ‘four kinds’ as 
symbolizing four types of character. The citron 
has both scent and taste, so there are men who 
study and perform ; the palm-date has taste but 
no scent, so there are men who study but do not 
perform ; the myrtle has scent but no taste, so 
there are men who perform but not on the basis 
of study ; the willow has neither scent nor taste, 
so there are men who neither study the law nor 
perform good deeds. The Holy One did not 
destroy these, but bade all be united into one 
bundle, the better elements atoning for the less 

I Cf. Shiilliin 'SrOkh, I. ch. 25. 

® Cf. Sifrl on the text. 

8 On this see JE viii. 251 f. and Jewish Opinion, London, Jsn. 
1910. The Tree of Life (on the basis of Pr 31®) was al^ a 
symbol of the life-pivinp power of the Law, and the Tree 
Bocordiiiffly appears in syna;;opue decorations. 

4 (if. S. Krauss, Talmud. Arehaologie, Leipzig, 

On the Bjmbolism of the shoe see JQR, new sen, vL 11015-16) 
1-22 

8 jhstqtd R., 28, td. M. Friedmann, Vienna, 1880, p. 178. 
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good. In this manner symbolism is turned to the 
cause of humanism. 

Literature. — ^The nuthoritiGs tvrc cited in the course of the 
arUcIe. See particularly M. Friediander, The Jevneh 
Religion, London, 1891, pp. 328 f., S35, 344, 856, 487; M. 
Joseph, Judaism as Creed and Life, do. 1903, Introd., oh. i. 
(end) and passim; JE, s.v. ‘Sj-mbol’; .annotated Edition of 
the Authonsei Daily Prayer Book, ed. L Abrahams, London, 

I. Abrahams. 

SYMBOLISM (Muslim). — The Islamic lan- 
guages appear to have no exact equivalent for 
* symbol.’ When it signifies a badge indicative of 
oflice, party, or community, the nearest would be 
shfar, or in certain cases ghiyar ; where what is 
meant by it m a veiled expression for an idea, the 
Arabic rendering would he kinayah. 

Islfim as a religious system has nothing corre- 
sponding to the Christian cross. Muhammad seems 
to have adopted the Roman eagle as the standard 
for his armies,^ but the flag of the later fAbbasid) 
khalifahs was ' like any other, only black in colour 
with the legend in white, “Muhammad is the 
Apostle of God." ’ ® Those home by various 
factions and regiments differed in colour and at 
times in the wording of the legend ; thus the 
'Abhasid colour was black, the 'Alawid green, the 
Umayyad white ; the flag of the Zanji pretender of 
the year 255 A.H. was a strip of silk with a Quranic 
legend in red and green in the processions of the 
sultans of Tunis white, red, yellow, and green 
flags were carried ; those of the different tribes 
diflered in legend ; < the flags of the different divi- 
sions of the Ottoman army were red, yellow, green, 
white, red and white, green and white.® The 
Muhammadan colour in India is green,® which by 
an ordinance of the Mam Ink Sultan Sha'ban of 
773 A.H. on the turban indicates descent from the 
Prophet.’ 

There is no more common error than the sup- 
position that the crescent (or rather crescent and 
star) is an Islamic symbol, and even approved 
writers on Oriental subjects are apt to fall into it.® 
It was certainly in pre-Turkish times sometimes 
used as an ornament on the minarets of mosques ; ® 
and on flags — e.g., that of the Fatimids of Egypt, 
accompanied by a lion of red and yellow satin,*® and 
that of the Almohads (A.D. 1159) ** — and on the 
sedan-chair of a Zanjid princess.*’ As such the 
crescent had been employed on the Roman sena- 
torial shoe — a practice for which Plutarch*'* offers a 
variety of reasons. The current view of its adop- 
tion by the Turks is well presented by F. T. 
Elworthy : 

‘Hera, under her old moon-name, 16, had a celebrated temple 
on the Bite of Byzantium, said to have been founded by her 
daughter Keroessa, “ the horned.” The orescent, which was in 
ail antiquity and throughout the Middle Ages the eymbol of 
Byzantium, and which is now the symbol of the Turkish 
Empire, is a direct inheritance from Byzantium's mythical 


* A. von Kremer, Culturgesch. des Orients, Vienna, 1876-77, 1. 
81. 

^ Miska'waihi, tr. D. S. Margoliouth, i. 198. 

3 Tabari, Chronicle, ed. M. J. de Goeje, Leyden, 1879-1901, 
iii. 1748. 

^ Qalqashandi, Subh al-A'sha, Cairo, 1915, v. 143. 
e J. \V. Zinkeisen, Gesch, des osmanisehen Reiches in Europa, 
Gotha, 1840-63, iil. 271. 

«J. W. Kaye and G. B. Malleson, Eist. of the Mutiny, 
London, 1888-S9, v. 82. 

1 Ibn lyas. History of Egypt, Cairo, 1311, 1. 227. 

8 Kaye and Malleson, iii. 96 : • From the time when Mahmud 
of Ghazni had introduced the crescent as a sign of rule and 
domination in the country of the Hindus.’ Al-Biruni, Chron- 
ology of Ancient Nations, tr. E. Sachau, London, 1879, p. 293, 
compares with the Christian symbolisra of the cross the com- 
parison of the name Muljammad with the human figure. 

e See a case about a.dI 1270 in the mosque of Sana in Temen 
(Klmzraji, The Pearl-Strings, tr. J. W. Redhouse, Leyden, 
19II6-0S, i. 189). 

10 Qalqashandi, iii. 474. _ ... 

n E. Mercier, Hist, de VAfriqtte septentrionale (Beroirie), 

Paris, 1888-90, il. 100. 

w Ibn Jubair, Viaggio, tr. 0. Schiaparelli, Rome, 1906, p. 226. 
le Queest. Rom. p. 281. 
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foundress KeroSssa, the daughter of the moon goddess 16- 
Hem.’ I 

Keroessa, supposed to have been not the foundress, 
but the mother of the founder, of Byzantium, 
seems to have been an inference from the Golden 
Horn and so to have no place in this inquiry. 
Further, it seems correct to say that the crescent 
and star figure, though rarely, on coins of Byzan- 
tium, but as one of numerous ornaments,’ and that 
no_ ancient author mentions any connexion between 
this emblem and the city. The signa Constan- 
tinopoleos, according to A, Geofreeus,® who asserts 
that the Turks ‘neque insigniis utuntur neque 
coronis,’ were quite different. The earliest men- 
tion of it in English literature is said to be in the 
Arte of English Poesie by G. Pnttenham (1589),* 
who ascribes its introduction to the sultan Selim I. 
(1512-20), with the notion of increase and bright- 
ness, though it has been observed® that the 
crescent is not that of the new but that of the 
waning moon, while rising in its wake is the 
morning star of hope ; from Puttenham’s time the 
antithesis between it and the cross has been com- 
mon in English and French literature. F. San- 
sovino,® however, supposes it to have been the 
ancient emblem of Bosnia, adopted by Muhammad 
II. when that country was conquered in 1463. 
This is declared to be an error by Zinkeisen,’ who 
speaks of a golden crescent inherited from the 
Seljuks, and displayed on all the flags and stand- 
ards of viziers, oeglerbegs, etc., appearing on the 
earliest flags of the Janissaries. With von Ham- 
mer Purgstall ® it is a silver crescent which, with 
the two-pointed sword of 'Umar, gleamed on the 
blood-red flag of the earliest Janissaries; in the 
authority to which he refers® the Janissaries’ 
flag displays the sword -without the orescent ; what 
appears on the flag of the cavalry is evidently a 
horseshoe rather than a crescent, with no star. 
It is worth noticing that the Seljuk chronicler Ibn 
Bibi** compares the shoe of the sultan 'Ala-addin’s 
horse to a crescent and its nails to stars ; whence 
the eymbol may originally belong to caval^ 
regiments. Its occurrence, however, on certain 
Byzantine coins is remarkable, and seems to have 
some connexion -with its later employment by the 
Turks, who have not often introduced it on coins. 

The symbols of royalty in use at the Islamic 
courts were similar to those found elsewhere. In 
Umayyad times the khalifah on accession received 
a rod, a signet, and a scroll.** The rod was doubt- 
less the Prophet’s; in 'Abhasid times a new 
khalifah received not only the Prophet’s signet, 
which was a silver ring with a bezel of Chinese 
iron with the legend ‘ Muhammad is the Prophet 
of God,’ but that of his predecessor, with a ruby 
inscribed with the khalifah’s name.*’ The'Abbasid 
khalifah also wore a crown,*® against Arab usage ;** 
and indeed the etiquette of their court was closely 
modelled on that of the Sasanians, as appears from 
the recently published handbook of it by Jahi? of 
Basrah.*® A crown was worn by the Fatimids of 

I The £vil Eye, London, 1895, p. 183. 

3 ProviBionuUy collected by J. H. von Eckhel, Xtoctrina, Nutn- 
morum Veterum, Vienna. 1702-98, ii. 28. 

* AuUe TurcictB Eescnptio, Basel, 1577, p. 3. 

< In English iRepn'nte, ed. E. Arber, London, 1868, p. 117. 

6 By G. H, Lancaster, Prophecy, the War, and the Sear East, 
London, 1916, p. 151 

6 HisU universale dei Turehi, Venice, 1568, t 67. 

7 iil. 273. 

6 Gesch, des osmaniseTien Reiches, Pest, 1827-35, i. 03. 

9 Plate xvn. in Comte de Marsigli's Etat militaire de Vempire 
ottoman. The Hague, 17^, it 63. 

10 Ed, it. T. Houtsma, Leyden, 1902, p. 204. 

II Aghani, Cairo, 1323, vi. 100. 

13 uTskawaihi, I. S29. He also Inherited the Prophet's cloak 
(purdah), turban, and throne or pulpit. 

15 JDiwan of Buhturi, ConsiantinoplejlSOO, L 70, 11. 163, 

W Mutanablfii (Barmina cum Comm, Wdhiaii, ed. F. Lietericl, 
Berlin, 1861, p. 880. 

15 lAvre d« la Couronne, ed. Ahmed Zeki, Cairo, 1611. 
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Egypt also,* In their processions there were borne 
a rod, a special sword (said to have been made of 
meteorite), an inkpot, a lance, a target (said to have 
belonged to the Prophet’s uncle Ifanizah), a horse- 
shoe-shaped ruby,’ and a canopy or umbrella. 
Tlie last of these was a common emblem of royalty, 
and figures, e.g., at Indian courts,® where the sove- 
reign in the 16th cent, was attired ‘ in a white gafia, 
mwe like a shirt tied with strings on the one side, 
and a little cloth on his head coloured oftentimes 
with red or yellow.’^ The gaha appears in the 
attire of the Buwailiid Mu'izz alJJaulah (lOtb 
cent.),' and, ivith a black robe, a belt, and a sword, 
it formed the distinguishing dress of a vizier.® 
Apparently the belt symbolized some sort of sub- 
ordination, as an Indian prince to whom Yamin al- 
Daulah gave a robe of honour had to be compelled 
to put on this portion of it.® 

Homage to a newly -apj)ointed sovereign was (at 
any rate in early times) indicated by a shake of 
the hand, the meaning of which is shown by the 
term employed to be agreement over a b.argain. 
In later times homage was indicated by kissing 
the ground before the ruler ; this practice, origin- 
ally alien to Islamic ideas, had become familiar 
before the end of the 4th Islamic century.® To a 
newly-appointed vizier (or emir) food was sent in 
the 4th cent, from the khalifah’s table,® probably 
signifying that he had become a member of the 
royal household. The practice of oilering such a 
person fragrant herbs®® is said to have been a purely 
Persian or Dailemite rite, the sense of which is not 
clear. 

Owing to Islamic objection to the limner’s art, 
symbolism is very scanty in its architecture, and 
where found appears to be borrowed. The great 
moaj^ue of Cordova exhibited in the carvings of its 
lattices the peculiar form of the Indian cross, the 
meaning of which is unknown, whereas ‘ the crest- 
ing of the walls, originally painted scarlet, is 
typical of flame, and, brouglit from Persia, sym- 
bolized the faith of the Ghebers, worsliippers of 
fire,’ ®® Probably in such cases the Muslim worship- 
pers and spectators were quite ignorant of the sig- 
nification. The same is likely to be true of the 
ornaments to be found on other works of art, 
such as pottery and textiles. Certain creatures 
are indeed habitually associated with particular 
ideas, chiefly on etymological grounds — e.y., the 
raven with parting — but there is little scope for 
their employment in art. Tlie symbolism of 
magical or quasi-magical rites in use in some com- 
munities (e.g., the figures representing either a 
double Imnd or the spathe of the male palm, indic- 
ative of fertility, painted in Tunis on the walls of 
the house where there is to be a wedding) is prob- 
ably not Islamic. 

The practices of Islamic ritual are tralatitious, 
though taken from many different communities; 
their symbolic interpretation is therefore conjec- 
tural, and is the subject of considerable speculation. 
Several pages are devoted by the mystic Ibn 'Arabl 
to the meaning of the postures of prayer {salat): 

‘The raisin" of the hands implies that whatever was therein 
has fallen away ; it is as thoiijfli the Almi^'lity, when He com- 
manded this, said, “ When tliou staiidcst before Jle, stand as a 


1 Qalqashntidi, iii. 472. 

9 Rulnesof this shape adorned the case of the supiw.sed Qur’an 
of 'Ulliuian, carried liefore tlie Alniohad Vusuf (S. P. Scott, 
Sist^ of the Movrixh Empire in Exirupe, I’hiladeljihin, 19U4, ii.SOl). 
> V. A. Smith, Akbar, the Great ifoynt, Oxford, 1917, p. S7. 

4 Description by Ralph Fitch, ISS."!, ib. p. ins. 

5 Miskawaihi, ii. lC.i. ® /b, i. iCli, etc. 

7 Ibnal-Athir, Chrnnicle, a.ii. 396. 

8 See Hilal, ed. II. F, Aniedrot, Beyriit, 1901, p. 456, etc. 
Earlier examples are Aghnni, vi. 20 (time of Amin) ; Tabari, Hi. 
18K (time of Miilitadi). 

» Miskawaihi, i. 186, 223, 351, 11. 16, 82. 

*> Ib. ii. 82. Scott, i. 656. 

la A. J. N. Tremearne, The Ban of the Bori, London, 1914, p. 
114. 


poor mendicant, who owns nothing ; (line away everything that 
thou poEsessest, and stand empty-handed, setting it behind 
thee : for I am in front of thee." Moreover since the hamU are 
the seat of power, by raising his hands be confesses that the 
power is God’s, not his own ; he who raises them to the chest is 
thinking that God is in front oi him ; he who raises them to his 
cars is thinking that God is above him. Sitting In prayer is 
the attitude of the slave before his master, an attitude wliich 
he may not adopt without the master's leave,’ etc.l 

Similar speculations on the meaning of the cere- 
monies of the pilgrimage are to be found in the 
work of Ghazall the special garments worn by the 
pilgrim, e.g., are to remind him of the grave-clothes 
wherein he will meet his Maker. 

Besides explaining much of the Qur’an as 
elaborate symbolism the Sufis (g.v.) developed a 
system of their own, or ratlier a number of systems ; 
and there are numerous collections of odes in 
Arabic and Persian which, ostensibly dealing with 
love and wine, are traditionally interpreted as 
dealing with the doctrines of panllieism. Illustra- 
tions of the style will he found in the commentary 
of H. Wilberforce Clarke on his translation of the 
Divan of Hafiz,* where we are told that ‘breeze’ 
signifies the means whereby union with the Desired 
One is attained, ‘ bell ’ simifies the angel of deatli, 
‘dark night’ the world, ‘wave’ the excess of 
divine knowledge, etc., whereas in some cases the 
same term is variously explained ; thus ‘ narcissus’ 
may signify the growth of the world, the pure 
existence of God, the vision of God, or inward 
results of joy in respect of deeds. These interpre- 
tations are not always very convincing ; but in 
some works of the kind the symbolism is either 
interpreted by the author himself or is sufficiently 
clear or conventional to leave no doubt of the 
meaning ; an example is to be found in the Afas- 
navi of Jalal al-Din RQmi.* 

The employment of symbolic acts, either to em- 
phasize language or in lieu of it, is common with 
Oriental peoples, but not specially Islfimic. The 
same parable has a tendency to ao duty through 
many centuries. Ibn al-Athir records (A.H. 442) 
liow, when an Arab tribe proposed to take Kaira- 
wan, they selected as their commander a man who 
offered to pursue the following plan : talcing a 
carpet, he unfolded it, and then said to the otliers, 

‘ Which of you can get to the middle of this carpet 
without treading upon it ? ’ They declared it to be 
impossible. He showed them that the carpet had 
to be rolled up from the edge, meaning that the 
country had gradually to lie conquered and secured. 
According to W. G. Palgrave, Ihrahirn Piwlia 
obtained the command of an expedition against 
Nejd eight centuries after by solving the problem 
of the carpet.® 

Literatdr*,— S ee the works quoted in the footnotes. 

D. S. Margoliouth. 

SYMBOLISM (Semitic).— Tlie extent to which 
symbolism exi.sts in OT literature is very doubt- 
ful. In the case of the Babylonians and Assyrians, 
however, our knowledge is much more definite and 
is obtained chiefly from a study of cylinder-seals, 
the Babylonian boundary-stones, and the mono- 
liths of Assyrian kings. On the Babylonian 
kndurriis, or boundary-.stones, tlie emblems of the 
gods are grouped together, and in one case tlie 
name of the god witli whom tlie emblem is associ- 
ated is inscribed by the side, tliu.s giving ns de- 
finite data on which to base our investigaiions. 

The Hebrew word (or symbol, dtA, la mostprohably connected 
with the root died, ‘ to desenbe with a mark,' and with Assyr. 
ittu. Some scholars hav-e 8Uj,'i;ested a conii(»cion between Assyr. 
itiu ami lleb, nyn.® 


1 Fntiihril Mttkkippah, Cairo, 1293, i. 551 (. 
e Ihpii •Ulnni al-Din, Cairo, 1306, i. 20St. 

SCalcuUa, 1891, i. 2 f. 

4 See the tr. by E. II. Whinfield, London, 1893. 

5 Personal Narrative of a Year’s Joumep through Central 
and Eastern Arabia, London. 1865, ii. 48. 

8 BOB i. 11900) 130. 
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I. The symbolism of relig^ious life. — The Temple 
as the centre of the religious life of ancient Israel 
should be treated first. Solomon’s temple was 
specifically built in order that it might contain the 
ark, the symbol of the presence of the deity. In 
the second Temple, the adytum being empty, the 
presence of the deity was symbolized by the con- 
tinuance of the altar service, the Day of Atone- 
ment ritual, and the shewbread. Among the 
Semites the god was symbolically represented as 
a nobleman dwelling in his palace, and W. M. 
Flinders Petrie * has shown that the features and 
routine of Egyptian temples were similar to those 
of large households. First came the small cham her 
symbolizing the mysterious dwelling of the deity 
himself. The larger hall in front of this could be 
compared to the audience-chamber where human 
kings receive their subjects, whilst the larger apace 
in front of the building was primarily a meeting- 
place for the people. The division of the Temple 
into a Holy Place and Holy of Holies was also 
symbolical and corresponded to the heavens and 
tne highest heaven (D'.py and Q’.cyD ’P^ [1 K 8-^1), 
whilst the entrance may have symbolized the 
earth, Jahweh’s footstool (Is 66'). Wliy was the 
Temiile built on a mountain I This really brings 
us to another question. Was there any connexion 
between the idea which represented Jahweh’s home 
on a mountain and the ‘ high jdaces’ referred to in 
the OT 1 From the standpoint of the Deuterono- 
mic historian, the high places were legitimate 
places of wor.ship until the building of the Temple 
at Jerusalem. It is to be noted also that the high 
places are said to have been built on hills, and it 
has therefore been suggested’ that they were 
artificial mounds taking the place of natural high 
places such as the summits of hills and mountains. 
The explanation of this symbolism can be learned 
from Baljylonia. One of the most noticeable 
characleri.sties of the Babylonian temples was 
their enormous size. In Gn IP'- we read that the 
people meet together in the land of Shinar and 
decide to build a city and a tower that shall reach 
up to heaven. To the Baijylonians a temple was 
above all a ‘ high place,’ and there is a symbolic 
reason to account for this conception. Jensen’ 
has sliown that the Babylonians regarded tlie earth 
as a huge mountain. In fact the earth was actu- 
ally called E-Kur, ‘ mountain house.’ Later they 
began to identify one particular part of the earth 
— a mountain peak preferably — as the dwelling of 
the god, so tliat the temples which were Imilt later 
were known as ‘ mountain houses.’ The height of 
the temple thus symbolized the mountain wliich 
had formed the original home of the deity.* The 
same idea can be seen by sketching tlie history of 
Mt. Zion. The sanctuary on tlie mountain existed 
before the settlement of the Hebrews. Just as 
His people ilispossess the early settlers of Canaan, 
so Jail web di.spossesses the god of Zion. Mt. Zion 
is now regarded as His home and He therefore 
reveals Himself to His people from the mountain 
(Ex 19"). We can thus see the symbolic idea 
which suggested the ziqqnrats in Babylonia, the 
high places in Canaan, and the sacred temple 
mount in Israel. 

The very names ‘ark of Jahweh,’ ‘ark of God,’ 
suggest that the ark contained an object which in 
some manner symliolized the God of Israel. In 
the Assyrian temples a statue of the god took 
the place of the ark in the Holy of Holies, and 

1 Presidential address before the Eg.i-ptinn Section of the 
Third International Oongress tor the History of Religions 
(TVansacfi'ons, Oxford, 1908, i, 186 f.). 

3 W. Gesenius, preface to C. P. W. Gramberg, Religionsideen 
des A T, Berlin, 1829, i. xix-x.xi. 

3 DU Kosmnlogit der Babylonier, pp. 185-193, 

* Cl. the minarets attached to the Muhammadan mosques, 
and see K. Herzteld’s monograph, Samarra, Berlin, 1907. 


it_ has therefore been suggested that the ark 
with thb cherubim over it was a symbol of Jahweh. 
The custom of carrying about an ark as a 
symbol of the deity has its parallel in otlier 
Sefiiitic religions. In Babylonia the gods were 
carried about in ships in solemn procession, and in 
Egypt the arks with their images were placed in 
boats. Renan' actually derives the Hebrew ark 
from the Egyptian ark- boat, but there is not 
sufficient evidence to warrant such a suggestion. 

Cheyne’ thinks that the symbolic meaning of 
the brazen serpent can be learned from Babylonia. 
He thinks that the brazen oxen in 1 K V’’ were 
copies of the oxen which stood in Babylonian 
temples os symbols of Marduk. I, Benzinger’ ba-s 
suggested that there was a serpent-clan among the 
Israelite tribes and that Nehushtan may have 
been its sacred symbol (Gn 49"). The two pillars 
Jachin and Boaz which stood in front of the porch 
of the Temple were probably symbolical. 'I'lie 
temple of Melkarth at Tyre and also the temple at 
Hierapolis had two similar pillars in front of them, 
and, as these were symbols of the deity and 
Solomon’s temple was constructed on the same 
principle, it has been suggested that Jachin and 
Boaz were symbols of Jaliweh. It is possilile that 
the brazen lavers and the sea of the Temple 
symbolized the clouds. As to the sea and oxen, 
W. H. Kosters* finds here a symbolic trace of 
the Babylonian myth of tlie struggle of Marduk 
and Tiamat — the sea representing Tiamat and the 
oxen Marduk. Seeing that the Babylonian crea- 
tion-myth determined the form of the Israelitish 
cosmogony, this view has received general support, 
although there is no direct reference to it in the 
OT. H. P. Smith ’ suggests that the twelve oxen 
were symbols of the twelve constellations and that 
the sea was a symbol of the great celestial reservoir 
from which the earth is watered. The ornamental 
figirres on the smaller lavers he also regards as 
symbolical. The bull was sacred to Jahweh. the 
lion was sacred to Astarte, whilst the palm-tree is 
represented with a symbolic meaning in Phoenician 
art. The ornamentation therefore suggested a 
syncretistic purpose in building the Temple. 

Although there is not the slightest reference in 
the OT to any symbolic meaning of the tabernacle, 
scholars, both ancient and modem, have suggested 
that both in its structure and in its appurtenances 
it symbolized various religious truths. The Heh. 

‘dwelling,’ expressed the idea that God dwelt 
among His people ; qyto Sga, ‘tent of meeting,’ re- 
presented the idea that God met His people there ; 
whilst the name nnjjo ‘ tent of the testimony,’ 
constantly called to mind that the decalogue in- 
scribed on the tables of the ark bore witness to 
the covenant between Jahweh and His peojile. 
But there are other ideas symbolized by the taber- 
nacle. The innermost chamber, the Holy of 
Holies, was the dwelling-place of the deity Him- 
self, This could be entered by the high-priest 
alone, and only once a year — on the Day of Atone- 
ment. In this chamber everything was made of 
gold and decorated vvith beautifully-made labrics, 
whilst the vestments of the high-priest were con- 
spicuous by their gorgeous fineiy. This gave 
expression to the thought that God’s most holy 
minister and His chief abode should be adorned 
with becoming digni^ and splendour. On the 
other hand, in the Holy Place, which could he 
entered by the priesthood only, the furniture was 
of gold, whilst the outer pillars, which were taken, 
no doubt, as belonging to the court, wei e made of 
brass. The court, which was for the peoj)le, bad 

7 Bitt. of the People of Itrael, Eng. ed., London, 1888, L 123 

3 EBi, col. 3388. 

8 Bfbraische Archaolofjit, Tubingen, 1907, p. 892, 

< Theologisch Tijdschrylf ii. (1879] 455 £(. 

8 OT But., Edinburgh, 1903, p. 1C6. 
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only brass. The covering for the Holy of Holies 
v.'as ma/Ie of costly materials v,'itli figurwl chem- 
Hrn ; the curtain at the door of the Holy Place 
v.-as v/ithont chembim, and that at the court was 
ply made of vriiite linen. We can thus see 
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y.an winiuui, eiiuruoim, anu tnai, at tne court wa< 
airnply made of white linen. We can thus 
hoy/ the costliness of the adornments of the differ- 
ent apartments symbolized their sacrednaas; the 
more sacred a chamber was, the more sumptuoasly 
vras it adorned. ^ 
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* M. J astrow, TAe Religion of Babylonia and Attyna, Bt**-* 

180S.p,C53. ' (j, 
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The staff by which he is represented symbolizes 
either the stylus of a writer or a ruler’s sceptre. 
The solar god Marduk symbolized the sun of 
spring which brings about the growth of vegeta- 
tion and the revival of nature. As a warrior-god 
his symbol is a spear, and as a storm-god he is 
represented by a horned dragon. Sometimes he 
is represented by the symbol of a dog, and in a 
lexicographical tablet^ there is a reference to 
four dogs of Marduk. As the goddess of love and 
the symbol of creation Ishtar was represented by 
a female figure with her breasts exposed and a 
child on her left arm sucking her breast. She 
wrmbolized every feminine phenomenon of the 
Babylonian pantheon. She was the mother of the 
gods and the mother-goddess, and was therefore 
prayed to in hymns as ‘ helper and heavenly mid- 
wife.’ As goddess of the passions she was repre- 
sented on seal-cylinders as nude, with the dis- 
tinctively feminine parts particularly emphasized. 
In the astrological system she was identified with 
Venus and regarded as a symbol of light. Some- 
times her symbol is a star ® of various shapes. 

Nergal, who symbolized the hot sun of mid- 
summer, was represented by a lion; Nusku, the 
fire-god, by a lamp; and Nirgusu by an eagle. 
Honimel* connects the name Bau with hohu 
of Gn 1, and suggests that the goddess was a ! 
symbol of the watery depths of the universe. On 
one of the inscriptions of Nabu-pal-iddin Shamash 
is represented as seated in his shrine ; before him 
is a table resting on a wheel, and attached to the 
wheel are cords held by two male figures which 
direct its course. These figures represent the 
messengers of Shamash, Malik and Bunene, who 
occupy the position of chariot-drivers. The sun’s 
movement across the heavens, which is here 
symbolized by the wheel, was thought of as a 
drive ‘ (cf. Ps 19®). On seal-oylinders his bene- 
ficent character is symbolized by the manner in 
which he pours forth streams of water from jars 
placed on his shoulders. But the most common 
symbol of Shamash is a sun-dislc. 

The chief symbol of Ashur was a standard which 
consisted of a pole surrounded by a disk enclosed 
within two wings. Above the disk was the figure 
of a warrior shooting an arrow. The terra-cotta 
images of Bel found at Nippur' represent him as 
an wd man with a flowing beard, a real ‘father’ 
of the gods. He personified the various forces of 
nature whose seat and sphere of action is the in- 
habited world. Together with Anu and Ea, 
therefore, he symbolized the eternal laws of the 
universe. 

2 . The symbolism of common life. — A Hebrew 
slave who refused to take advautage of the liberty 
open to him after seven years’ service had one of 
his ears bored with an awl and pinned to the door 
to show that he was in future to be devoted to the 
service of that house' (Ex 21'). Elevation to a 
position of superiority was symbolized by placing 
a crown on the head (2 S 1^', 2 K 11*' etc.). The 
worshipper spread out his hands in prayer to show 
that he desired to obtain divine mercy and help 
(Ex 9"- S', IKS" etc.). Washing of the hands 
was a symbol of innocence. In Dt 21® the heifer’s 
neck was broken to show that the murderer de- 
served the punishment, whilst the elders of the 


1 H. O. Eawlinson, The Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western 
A.sia, London, 1861-84, ii. 66, col. iii. 22-25. 

* On a Phconician gem the gazelle is figured along with the 
star and dove as a symbol of Astarte (W. R. Smith, Kinship 
and Marriage in Early Arabia^, London 1903, p. 227 L). 

s Die semit. VSlker und Spraehen, Leipzig, 1881-83. 

* See A. Jeremias, The OT in the Light of the Arunent East, 

Eng. tr., Ijondon, 1911, i. 116. . , j, . 

» H. V. Hilprecht, Explorations in Bible Lands during the 
19th Century, Edinburgh, 1903. 

« Nowack, Lehriueh der heb. Areh., Prelhurg 1. B., 1894, L 
177. 


city by washing their hands showed that they were 
free from the guilt. Hostility towards a person is 
shown by gaping with the mouth (Ps 35'*, Job 16** 
etc.); ill-feeling by clapping the hands (Ezk 6** 
21*7 22*'), or by spitting in the face (Nu 12**, Dt 
25®); and anger by gnashing the teeth (Ps 35*®, 
Job 16®, La 2*® etc.). The key of the door was 
probably looked upon as a symbol of authority, 
and to place it upon a man’s shoulder showed that 
he was appointed steward (Is 22"). Covering a 
woman with one’s mantle signified the intention 
of acting as her protector (Ezk 16®). The father 
of a new-born child acknowledged it as his off- 
spring by placing it upon his knees (Job 3*®). In 
a Babylonian poem describing the wickedness 
wrought by the evil spirits they are said to snatch 
the child from the knees of a man. The use of 
salt as a condiment and the piquancy which it 
gives to insipid articles of diet caused it to be 
regarded as a symbol of life. An abundance of 
salt has the effect of preventing the growth of 
vegetation, and therefore the ploughing of a city 
with salt denoted that it was condemned to eternal 
\ destruction (Jg 9*®). It was a mark of reverence 
to cast off the shoes on approaching a sacred 
person or place (Ex 3', Jos 6*'). To appear bare- 
foot was a sign of great emotion or of mourning 
{2 S 15®“, Is 20® etc.), and to draw off’ the shoes 
meant to give up a legal right (Ru 4®). The taking 
of an oath was symbolized by placing the hand 
under the thigh of the adjurer (Gn 24® 47®®), or by 
lifting up the hand towards heaven* (Gn 14®®). 
As kissing was a means by which parts of the 
body of dilferent persons came into contact, it was 
naturally a symbol of affection and reverence 
(Gn 27®®, Ex 18®, Ru 1® etc.). Various symbolisms 
were used in mourning.® Sackcloth was worn to 
show that the mourner’s grief for the departed 
was so great that he was ready to give up all the 
pleasures and conveniences of life (Gn 37'*, 2 S 3'*). 
The tearing of one’s garment denoted that the 
mourner’s dearest friend had been tom from him 
(Gn 37®® 44*' etc.). The mourner went about 
barefoot and bareheaded (2 S 15®®, Ezk 24*®), sat 
in ashes and sprinkled ashes upon his head (Jer 6®®, 
La 3*® etc.), and practised various mutilations of 
the body (Jer 16® etc.). Shaving the head (as 
among the Arabs at the present time) was also a 
sign of mourning. The making of a covenant was 
symbolized by the person who gave the pledge 
passing betw'een the parts of an animal cut into 
pieces, and thus showing that he was ready to be 
similarly treated if he failed to keep his promise 
(Gn 16®'f- etc.). 

Light represented to the Orientals the highest 
human good. The most joyful emotions and 
pleasing sensations are described under imagery 
derived from light (1 K ll", Ps 97** etc.). It was 
only natural that there should follow a transition 
from corporeal to spiritual things, so that light 
came to typify trae religion and the happiness 
which it brings. Sin, wickedness, chaos, were 
represented by darkness. The lion was a symbol 
of strength (J1 1®). Kneeling was a mark of 
homage to a superior, and is therefore referred to 
as an attitude or worship (2 Ch 6'®, 1 K 8®*). 

In Babylonia it was customary for the suitor to 
present gifts to the girl’s parents. According to 
some scholars, this symbolized the purchase of the 
bride — a practice which existed in earlier times. 
Various symbolisms were connected with the 
marriage ceremony, but their meaning is obscure. 
The officiating ministers bound sandals on the feet 
of the newly-wedded pair,’ gave them a leather 

1 Cf. the Babylonian expression nish kate. 

* M. Jaetrow, • Dust, Earth, and Ashes as Symbols of Jloum- 
inz among the Ancient Hebrews,' LAOS xx. [1899] 133-160. 

®T. Q. Pinches, Motes on some Decent Discoveries in the 
Realm of Assyriology, London, 1892-93. 
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only brass. The covering for the Holy of Holies 
■was made of costly materials with figured cheru- 
bim ; the curtain at the door of the Holy Place 
was without cherubim, and that at the court was 
simply made of white linen. We can thus see 
how the costliness of the adornments of the differ- 
ent apartments symbolized their sacredness; the 
more sacred a chamber was, the more sumptuously 
was it adorned. 

' Together the curtains are designed to form the earthly, and, 
with the aid of the attendant cherubim to Bjmbolize the 
heavenly, dwelling-place of the God of Israel.’ l 

The sacrificial system of the Hebrews symbol- 
ized self-surrender and devotion to the will of God, 
the need of forgiveness, and the blessing of divine 
fellowship. The peace-offering with its com- 
munion-feast showed the idea of fellowship between 
God and man ; the taniid, or continual offering, 
symbolized Israel’s pledge of unbroken service to 
Jahweh ; whilst the sin-offering with its sprinkling 
of blood showed that one of the conditions of 
cleansing oneself from sin was to place oneself 
submissively before God. The care taken in the 
preparation of the aromatic compounds of the 
incense suggests a symbolic meaning. From Ps 
it appears that incense was regarded as a 
spiritual symbol of prayer. Bahr regards the 
sliewbread as a symbol of the fact that Jahweh 
was ever present with His people and was the 
giver of their daily bread. Circumcision was a 
tribal badge and showed tliat the patient had been 
admitted a member of the tribe, whilst the Sabbath 
symbolized the completion of the work of creation. 
In Ex 3P* it is actually described as an everlasting 
symbol (nlK) between Jahweh and Israel. The 
long hair worn by the Nazirite symbolized his con- 
secration for some special service. In ancient 
religions the offering of one’s hair, like the offer- 
ing of one’s blood, symbolized the making of a 
covenant between the worshipper and his god. 
The frontlets, or (dtdpheth (Ex 13'®), were badges 
worn upon the foreliead and arm to show tliat the 
worshipper belonged to a certain religious com- 
munity, and as a lyorshipper of the national deity 
was subject to His help and protection." Fire 
occurs as a symbol of the divine presence (Ex 20'® 
3" etc.). It was also regarded as a purifying 
agent (Is 48"’), and to pass through fire was there- 
fore a symbol of purification. Would not this 
explain why sacrifices were burned before they 
could be accepted by God? Water was another 
source of symbolical purification. Ablutions were 
so common among the Hebrews that it is difficult 
to distinguish washings performed for the sake of 
the body and those with a symbolical significance. 
Anointing ® denoted the consecration of a person 
or even of an inanimate object (such as the taber- 
nacle and its appurtenances or the stone at Bethel). 
In Ps 92'° it is referred to as a symbol of prosper- 
ity and joy, and the cessation of the practice was 
therefore a symbol of mourning (2 S 12"°). The 
word asherah, which appears very often as a name 
for Astarte (IK IS'’, 2 K 21" etc.), came to be 
used ns a name for the symbol of the goddess® 
(Dt 7°, Ex 34'° etc.). The hammantm -were most 
probably symbols of the sun-god, who is called in 
Phoenician inscriptions (an whilst the masqe- 
hhCth were symbols expressing gratitude for a 

" A. B- S. Kennedy, art. ' Tabernacle,’ in SOB, p. 8S5. 

° Of. the custom among later Je«-8 of fastening to the door- 
post a smali box containing certain texta from OT, and the 
Uabylonian custom of hanging up images of some protecting 
(leitv at the entrance to houses (L. W. King, in ZA xi. 11890) 
Sit-OS). 

5 For the origin and significance of the rite see A. H. H. 
Kampliausen, art. ‘Salbe,’ in Riehm, SandteSrUrbueA da bibU 
A /f<r(u;ns3. 1893-04. 

4 G. A. Barton, ’The Semitic Htar Cult,’ Bebraica, lx. 41883) 
131-105, xi. [1895] 73. 

® A. Bloch, PhBn, Olossar, Berlin, 1890, p. 22. 


divine revelation (Gn 28’" 31” etc.). As to bull 
symbolism, it most probably originated among 
the Hebrews themselves (and was not borrowed 
from the Egyptians, as hitherto supposed). The 
Hebrews being an agricultural race, it was natural 
that they sliould look upon the bull as a symbol of 
strength and power. The bulls on the lavers of 
Solomon’s temple may have been due to the influ- 
ence of Phoenician workmen, for among the 
Phoenicians Baal was represented as a bull. The 
horns of the altar are regarded by some scholars 
as symbols of ancient bull- worship. The ziqqurats, 
or temple towers, of Babylonia consisted usually 
of three, four, or seven stones, no doubt on account 
of the symbolic sacredness attached to these 
numbers. The quadrilateral shape of the ziq- 
qurats, with the four corners towards the four 
cardinal points, symbolized the four quarters over 
^yhich the Babylonian kings held dominion. The 
lions (symbols of Nergal) and the bulls (symbols of 
En-lil) which stood at the entrances of Assyrian 
temples probably symbolized the means which the 
gods had at their disposal for punishing man. 
Tlie names of the temples symbolized the character 
of the gods to whom they were dedicated. Nabu’s 
temple was known ns E-pad-kalama-suma, ‘the 
house of him who gives the sceptre of the world’ 
— no doubt suggested by the staff which formed 
the symbol of Nabu. Sin’s temple at Harran was 
called ‘ the house of joy,’ and that of Shamash 
was known as ‘ the house of the universal judge,’ 
The basin of the temple kno4vn ns apsu represented 
the domain of Ea, the water-god. The ziqqurats 
and the basin thus became ‘living symbols of 
current cosmological conceptions.’ ' 

We may now turn to the symbols of the gods 
themselves.® The symbol of Kamman, the storm- 
and thunder-god, was a lightning fork, whilst an 
axe represented the destruction which storm and 
thunder bring in their wake. His nature as a 
solar deity was also symbolized by a bull. Sin 
had a crescent, either by itself or wth a disk. 
Since the moon at certain phases suggested the 
appearance of a horn, he was represented as an 
old man with a flowing beard, and wearing a cap 
on which were the horns of the moon. The horn 
W’as tlius regarded ns his crown and came to 
symbolize hie power. This explains why the 
Assyrian kings adorned themselves with a homed 
crown as a symbol of divinity.* Anu symbolized 
‘ the abstract principle of which heaven and earth 
are emanations.’® Such expressions as ‘light of 
heaven and earth,’ by which Ninib was known, 
symbolized his beneficent character a8_ a solar 
deity. But the fiery rays of the sun might also 
be destructive, and he was therefore represented 
also under the form of a lion. Ea’s symbol con- 
sisted of a ram’s head which projected from_ a 
frame. This symbol occurs on the Bavian relief 
and the Esarhaddon stele. But on boundary- 
stones his symbol is usually an animal with the 
head of an antelope and the lower part of a fish. 
As the water-god of Babylonia, fountains lyere 
sacred to him, and he •was regarded as the giver 
of fertility. He was the Cannes of Berossus— 
half man, lialf fish — who came out of the water 
to instruct the people. The symbol of a fish -jvas 
therefore suggested either by tlie idea of fertility 
or by the fact that he was god of the vrater. 
Nabu, as scribe of the gods, -ivas symbolically 
represented as carrying tlie tablets of fate and 
recording the decision of the gods upon them. 

1 M. Jastrow, The Religim of Babj/lonia and A styria, Boston, 
1898, p. 053. , , .. 

8 These Bj-mbola can be studied most conrenientiy Itom tn« 
iitmoiree de la diUgaiion en Perse. 

s In OT the born was a symbol of power and its exaltation 
signified victory (1 K 22ll, Jer 48°* etci). 

* Jensen, p. 274. 
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The staff by •which he is represented symbolizes 
either the stylus of a ■writer or a ruler’s sceptre. 
The solar god Marduk symbolized the sun of 
spring which brings about the growth of vegeta- 
tion and the_ revival of nature. As a Avarrior-god 
his symbol is a spear, and as a storm-god he is 
represented by a homed dragon. Sometimes he 
is represented by the symbol of a dog, and in a 
lexicographical tablet^ there is a reference to 
four dogs of Marduk. As the goddess of love and 
the symbol of creation Ishtar Avas represented by 
a female figure Avith her breasts exposed and a 
child on her left arm sucking her breast. She 
OTmbolized every feminine phenomenon of the 
Babylonian pantheon. She Avas the mother of the 
gods and the mother-goddess, and Avas therefore 
prayed to in hymns as ‘ helper and heavenly mid- 
Avife.’ As goddess of the passions she Avas repre- 
sented on seal-cylinders as nude, Avith the dis- 
tinctively feminine parts particularly emphasized. 
In the astrological system she Avas identified Avith 
Venus and regarded as a symbol of light. Some- 
times her symbol is a star ® of various shapes. 

Nergal, Avho symbolized the hot sun of mid- 
summer, was represented by a lion ; Nusku, the 
fire-god, by a lamp ; and Nirgusu by an eagle. 
Hommel* connects the name Bau Avith holm 
of Gn 1, and suggests that the goddess was a 
symbol of the watery depths of the universe. On 
one of the inscriptions of Nabu-pal-iddin Shamash 
is represented as seated in his slirine ; before him 
is a table resting on a Avheel, and attached to the 
Avheel are cords held by tAVO male figures Avhieh 
direct its course. These figures represent the 
messengers of Shamash, Malik and Bunene, Avho 
occupy the position of chariot-drivers. The sun’s 
movement across the heavens, Avhioh is here 
symbolized by the Avheel, Avas thought of as a 
drive ^ (of. Ps 19®). On seal-cylinders his bene- 
ficent character is symbolized by the manner in 
Avhich he pours forth streams of Avater from jars 
placed on his shoulders. But the most common 
symbol of Shamash is a sun-disk. 

The chief symbol of Ashur Avas a standard Avhich 
consisted of a pole surrounded by a disk enclosed 
within tAVO Avings. Above the disk was the figure 
of a Avarrior shooting an arroAv. The terra-cotta 
images of Bel found at Nippur* represent him as 
an wd man Avith a floAving beard, a real ‘father’ 
of the gods. He personified the various forces of 
nature AA'hose seat and sphere of action is the in- 
habited Avorld. Together Avith Ann and Ea, 
therefore, he symbolized the eternal laAvs of the 
universe. 

2. The symbolism of common life. — A HebreAV 
slave Avho refused to take advantage of the liberty 
open to him after seven years’ service had one of 
his ears bored Avitli an aAvl and pinned to the door 
to shoAV that he Avas in future to be devoted to the 
service of that house® (Ex 21®). Elevation to a 
position of superiority Avas symbolized by placing 
a croAvn on the head (2 S 1'®, 2 K 11*® etc.). The 
Avorshipper spread out his hands in prayer to shoAv 
that be desired to obtain divine mercy and help 
(Ex 9®®-*®, 1 K 8®® etc.). Washing of the hands 
Avas a symbol of innocence. In Dt 21® the heifer’s 
neck Avas broken to shoAV that the murderer de- 
served the punishment, whilst the elders of the 


1 H. 0. Eawlinson, The Cuneiform Inscriptions qf JTestem 
Aria, London, 1861-84, U. 66, col. iii. 22-25. 

s On a Phcnniolon gem the gazelle is figured along Avith the 
star and dove as a symbol ol Astarte (AV. B. Smith, Kinship 
and Marriage in Early Arabia^, London 1903, p. 227 L). 
s Die remit. VSlker und Spraenen, Leipzig, lfel-83. 

^ See A. Jeremias, The OT in the Light of the Ancient East, 
Kng. tr., Ixindon, 1911, i. 116. . j . 

6 H. V. Hilpreoht, Explorations in Bible Lands during the 
ISth Century, Edinburgh, 1903. 

* Nowaok, Lehriuch der heb. Arch., Freiburg i. B., 1891, i. 
177. 


city by Avashing their hands showed that they were 
free from the guilt. Hostility towards a person is 
shoAvn by gaping with the mouth (Ps 35®*, Job 16*' 
etc.); ill-feeling by clapping the hands (Ezk 6** 
21*® 22*®), or by spitting in the face (Nu 12*®, Dt 
25®); and anger by gnashing the teeth (Ps 35*®, 
Job 16®, Ea 2*® etc.). The key of the door was 
probably looked upon as a symbol of authority, 
and to place it upon a man’s shoulder shoAved that 
he was appointed steAvard (Is 22®®). Covering a 
woman with one’s mantle signified the intention 
of acting as her protector (Ezk 16®). The father 
of & neAv-bom child acknoAA’ledged it as his off- 
spring by placing it upon his knees (Job 3*®). In 
a Babylonian poem describing the AAdckedness 
Avrought by the evil spirits they are said to snatch 
the child from the knees of a man. The use of 
salt as a condiment and the piquancy Avhich it 
gives to insipid articles of diet caused it to be 
regarded as a symbol of life. An abundance of 
salt has the efi'ect of preventing the groAvth of 
vegetation, and therefore the ploughing of a city 
I with salt denoted that it Avas condemned to eternal 
j destruction (Jg 9®*). It Avas a mark of reverence 
to cast off the shoes on approaching a sacred 
person or place (Ex 3®, Jos 6*®). To appear bare- 
foot AA’as a sign of great emotion or of mourning 
(2 S 15®®, Is 20® etc.), and to draAv off the shoes 
meant to give up a legal right (Ru 4®). The taking 
of an oath was syniDolized by placing the hand 
under the thigh of the adjurer (Gn 24® 47®®), or by 
lifting up the hand toAvards heaven* (Gn 14®®). 
As kissing was a means by Avhich parts of the 
body of different persons came into contact, it was 
naturally a symbol of affection and reverence 
(Gn 27®®, Ex 18®, Ru 1® etc,). Various symbolisms 
Avere used in mourning.® Sackcloth Avas worn to 
shoAv that the mourner’s grief for the departed 
was so great that he Avas ready tojgive up all the 
pleasures and conveniences of life (Gn 37®*, 2 S 3’*). 
The tearing of one’s garment denoted that the 
mourner’s dearest friend had been torn from him 
(Gn 37®® 44*® etc.). The mourner Avent about 
barefoot and bareheaded (2 S 15®“, Ezk 24*®), sat 
in ashes and sprinlded ashes upon his head (Jer 6®®, 
La 3*® etc.), and practised various mutilations of 
the body (Jer 16® etc.). Shaving the head (as 
among the Arabs at the present time) Avas also a 
sign of mourning. The making of a covenant was 
symbolized by the person Avho gave the pledge 
passing between the parts of an animal cut into 
pieces, and thus shoAving that he Avas ready to be 
similarly treated if he failed to keep his promise 
(Gn 15®*^- etc.). 

Light represented to the Orientals the highest 
human good. The most joyful emotions and 
pleasing sensations are described under imagery 
derived from light (1 K 11®®, Ps 97** etc.). It Avas 
only natural that there should folloAv a transition 
from corporeal to spiritual things, so that light 
came to typify true religion and the happiness 
which it brings. Sin, wickedness, chaos, were 
represented by darkness. The lion was a symbol 
of strength (J1 1®). Kneeling was a mark of 
homage to a superior, and is therefore referred to 
as an attitude of worship (2 Ch 6’®, 1 K 8®*). 

In Babylonia it AA'as customary for the suitor to 
present gifts to the girl’s parents. According to 
some scholars, this symbolized the purchase of tbe 
bride — a practice AA’hich existed in earlier times. 
Various symbolisms Avere connected with the 
marriage ceremony, but their meaning is obscure. 
The officiating ministers bound sandals on the feet 
of the neAvly-Avedded pair,® gave them a leather 

* Cf. the Babyloniftn expression nish iate. 

* M. JttStrow, ‘ Dust, Earth, and Ashes as Symbols of Mourn- 
ing among the Ancient Hebrews,’ JAOS xx. [1899] 133-160. 

»T. G. Pinches, Notes on some Recent Discoveries in ths 
Realm of Assyriology, London, 1892-93. 
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t!;irdle, and fastened it to a pouch of silver and 
gold. The first of these ceremonies may have 
symbolized the marriage-contract between them. 
We are told in the Code that, if a maid behaves 
insolently towards her mistress, the latter may 
put an abuttu on her and reduce her to slavery. 
The adoptive parent may do the same with a 
disobedient son. What the abuttu was is un- 
known. Jensen has suggested that it was some 
kind of incised mark which acted as a symbol of 
the person’s position (cf. the mark on Cain’s fore- 
head [(Jn 4*”]). The repayment of a debt or the 
dissolution of a partnership was symbolized by 
the breaking of a tablet. Mutilation is often 
referred to as a punishment for crime, and the 
form of mutilation was symbolical of the offence 
Itself. For striking a father the hand was cut 
off; for ingratitude evidenced by speecli the 
tongue was cut out ; as a punishment for unlawful 
curiosity the eye was torn out ; and as a mark of 
disobedience the ear was often cut ofi'. The cut- 
ting short of the hair was a mark of degradation. 
The city walls were regarded as a symbol of 
shelter.^ Swearing by the gods and the king was 
a means of sanctioning an agreement. When a 
contract was made, both parties and witnesses 
added their names to it. And this was authenti- 
cated by impressing their seals or making a nail- 
mark. The Code states explicitly that a woman 
was not a wife without ‘ bonds.’ Tliis was a 
marriage-contract which symbolized an official 
acknowledgment of the union. An artisan sym- 
bolized his adoption of a child by teaching him a 
trade. The penalty of breaking a contract was 
the payment of two or more white horses to the 
god. The exact meaning of this symbolism is 
unknown, but white no doubt suggested purifica- 
tion and innocence. In Babylonian magic there 
was a symbolical tying and loosening of knots 
according as the sorcerer wished to strangle his 
victim or to release him from any demon by which 
he had been captured. If a magician wished to rid 
himself of an object, he would bum or torture an 
image of it, believing that the victim would meet 
with the same fate as his image. By ‘ seizing tlie 
hands of Bel,' the Assyrian kings legitimized their 
claim to the Babylonian throne. 

3. The symbolism of numbers and colours, — 
It is doubtful whether the Hebrews used numerical 
symbols in OT times. On the Moabite Stone and 
the Siloam inscription the numbers given are 
invariably in words. But this does not exclude 
the possibility that numerical symbols, which 
were employed by the Babylonians and Egyptians, 
were also used by the Israelites. In S. Arabian 
and Phoanician inscriptions also the numbers are 
partly written and partly indicated by figures. The 
numbers most commonly used with a symbolical 
meaning are three, four, and seven.® 

White symbolized purity and innocence. It 
represented light, which impressed the Hebrew 
mind not only by its brilliance and beauty, but 
by its divine symbolism and profound moral 
connotation (Lv Ifi** ®®, Dn 7®, Ps 104®). As black 
absorbs all colours and thus buries the light, it 
symbolized death, humiliation, mourning (Mai 3’*, 
La 4® etc.). Blue, representing the colour of an 
unclouded sky, sjmibolized revelation (Ex 24’°). It 
was the first of the colours used for the curtains of 
the sanctuary, and the Israelites were commanded 
to have a ribbon of blue fringe on the edge of 
their garments in order to remind them of Jahweh 
(Nu 15°®'-). Bed, as the colour of blood, repre- 

1 The Code says that, if a father repudiates his son, ' he shall 
leave house and yard.’ ‘Yard’ simply means ‘enclosure’ and 
may refer to the city walls, as a symbol of shelter (O. H, W, 
Johns, Bab. and Attyr. Loirs, Contracts, and LtUert, Edin- 
burgh, 1904, p. 42). 

* Of. art, IfmiBKsa (Semltio). 


sented bloodshed, war, guilt (Zee 6®). Purple was 
the distinguishing mark of roj-alty, representing 
dignity and honour (Est 8’°, Jg 8“), whilst green, 
as the colour of plants— growths to which people 
look forward in winter— symbolized hope and 
resurrection.’ It was also the symbolic colour of 
the moon.® 

4. Special symbolisms in OT.— Ahijah tore his 
garments into twelve pieces in order to show that 
the kingdom of Israel would be similarly divided 
( 1 K 1 p“-®®). One of the sons of the prophets asked 
his comrade to smite him, and by his wound tlius 
showed the punishment that Ahab had de.sorved 
{‘2(J“}. Zedekiah, a false prophet, put on horns 
ill order to show that Ahab would push the Syrians 
a.s with boras of iron (22”). 

In considering thespecial symbolical actions of the 
prophetic books, we are confronted with very great 
difficulty. For scholars are divided in their views 
as to whether these actions were actually performed 
in their literal sense or were merely conceived as 
symbolic visions in the minds of the prophets. 
It seems almost certain that there are a number 
of such actions which could not have been per- 
formed literally. It is impossible, hoivever, for 
the present writer to discuss in this brief article 
the category to which each of these many projihetic 
symbolisms belongs. But a brief discussion of 
some of these from the books of Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel may give some indication as to the 
difficulties in arriving at a definite decision. In 
Jer 13’*” Jahweh tells the prophet to go to the 
Euphrates and hide his linen girdle in a rock. 
After a while he is told to remove the girdle, and 
he then finds it to be marred. The lesson is that, 
just as a girdle from its nature clings to a person, 
so Israel is closely united to Jahweh. 

Now, on the one hand, it may seem unlikely 
that Jeremiah should have undertaken a journey 
from Jerusalem to Babylon— a distance of about 
200 miles — in order to bring out this point to the 
people. But it is possible that the journey was 
actually performed. (1) We know that the 
prophet was absent from Jerusalem during part 
of Jehoiakim’s reign, and, as we have no account 
of his whereabouts during this period, it is possible 
that he made the journey to Babylon then. (2) In 
Jer 39”’’ we are told that Nebuchadrezzar behaved 
in a most friendly way towards him on the capture 
of Jerusalem. This can be explained by the 
suggestion that king and prophet had met pre- 
viously, and that it was on tne occasion of the 
prophet’s visit to Babylon. In Ezk 4° we are told 
that the prophet lay upon his side for 390 days. 
How can this be taken literally ? Did any person 
actually count the number of days? In 4‘® we arc 
told that Ezekiel used human excrement for fuel 
in baking some barley cakes. Surely it cannot 
reasonably be suggested that the prophet would 
have inconvenienced himself by going to such 
extremes merely in order to bring home to the 
people some divine message which he could_ very 
well have preached in a much more suitable 
manner. There are some scholars, chief of whom 
is A. Klostermann, who urgue that these symbolical 
actions were performed. The dumbness of Ezekiel 
(3®*"®®), they suggest, was due to a temporary loss 
of speech, and they explain similar performances 
by somewhat similar suggestions. Against this 
it may be argued that the prophet here refers to 
his keeping silent from delivering any prophetic 
message rather than actual speechlessness. Again, 
the fact that the prophet had to remain at home, 
in order to carry out the divine command, suggests 

I Haromurabt eays that he ■ bedecked the grave of Ualkit 
with’ green,' the colour of resurrection (introduction to his Code 
of Laws). 

3 Jeremhu, 1. 110. 
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;hat it was not loss of speech but an injunction 
to refrain from reproving his co-religionists any 
more. The present writer is tlierefore inclined 
to agree with R. Smend, A. Kuenen, and E. Hlihn 
in regarding many of the symbolisms of Ezekiel 
IS being merely symbolical visions in the mind 
5 f the prophet and as not having been performed 
jxtemaily. 

Litkratork.— Very little indeed has been written by modern 
lohoiars on OT svmholism. Among the older works the most 
mportaiit is C. B^ir, Si/mbotik dn mofaischen Cultus, 2 vols.. 
aeidelberg, 1837-39. For discussion of prophetic sjunbolism by 
nodern scholars see F. Giesebrecht, DU ISerufsbegabung dtr 
lUtest. -PTophaen, GSttingen, 1897; F. E. Kbnig, ‘Zur 
Dcutiing der symbolisohen Handlungen des Propheten Hesekiel,’ 
In jVKz iii. [1892]; E. Hiihn, DU MmianUehen Weittagungen, 
i vols., Tiibingen, 1899; W. Nowack, DU kUinen ProphcUn, 
BBttingen, 1897, p. 29; F. Delitzsch, Iris: Studies in Colour 
and Talks about Flov;ers, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1889. 

For a study of Babylonian symbolism see W. J. Hlnke, A 
Fev! Boundary Stone oj Febuchadrezzar I. from Nippur, 
Philadelphia, 1907; W. H. Ward, The Seal Cylinders of 
Western Asia, Washington, 1910; P. Jensen, DU Kosmalogie 
ier Dabylonter, Strassburg, 1890; K. Frank, Bilder und 
Symbnle der babylonisch-assyrisehen Goiter, Leipzig, 1900; 
J. de Morgan, ilimnires de la dtligation en Perse, Paris, 
1900-05, vii. 137-153; F. Hommcl, ‘Ursprung des Tierkreises,' 
in AufsuUe und Abhandlungen, Jlunich, 1900, ii. 230-203. 

Maurice H. Farbridge. 
SYMBOLO-FIDEISM.— Symbolo-lideism * is 
the name given tn the theology taught in the 
second half of the 19th cent, at the Protestant 
Faculty of Paris by Professors Auguste Sabatier 
and Eugfene Mdndgoz, and disseminated since by a 
large number of their pupils and disciples. It has 
also been called the theology of the Paris school. 

As its name indicates, this theology has_ two 
aspects : (n) symbolism, which deals with religion 
more particularly from the point of view of its 
form, and (6) fideism, which deals with it from the 
point of view of its content. Sabatier devoted 
himself specially to the former and Mdndgoz to 
the latter aspect. But the two conceptions are 
inseparable and interdependent. Together they 
form a theology with a distinct character of its oivn. 

The basis of symbolism is the psychological 
observation that the essence of things escajjes us, 
and that we know only their manifestations in the 
form of images, figures, and symbols. We cannot, 
know w’hat God is in Himself. We know 
Him only by the more or less anthropomorphic re- 
presentation which we form of Him in our thought. 
This we express by the terms ‘Father,’ ‘Lord,’ 
‘Master,’ ‘Captain,’ ‘Sovereign,’ ‘King,’ or by 
emblems bringing out one or other of His attri- 
butes — e.g., Lion, Rock, Banner, Fire. These 
symbols are without doubt the expression of a 
living reality, but the conformation of our brain is 
such that it cannot grasp that reality naked ; our 
mind can apprehend it only when it presents itself 
in the_ garment of a more or less sensuous repre- 
sentation. _ This observation holds good in regard 
’^®Jioio'i8.data, and is home out in the most 
subtle dogmatic systems. The "task of the theo- 
logian is to lay bare the eternal truth from under 
Its contingent manifestations and its historical 
lormulffi; moreover, these formulie are subject 
to the laws of historical evolution. 

1 , r^Bards the Deity, it is the name ‘ Father,’ 
habitually used by Jesus Christ, that best suits 
the religious man’s conception of the Supreme 
iJeing— perfect, just, merciful, eternal, all-embrac- 
ng : a Spirit both transcendent and immanent, on 
horn man feels himself absolutely dependent, 
t'hie conscious of liberty and 
On the ideas of liberty 
those of sin and penalty, 
suggest those of pardon and salva- 
lifn onj conviction that W'e are created for 
d not for death, for happiness and not for 

Uom. ”**'’*' the word • fldeUm ' has frequently been used 


®nflbrin", rouses us to aspirations after salvation. 
NV e desire life, happy life, eternal life. The whole 
id^ of salvation is summed up in these words. 

How are we to attain this life, this salvation 1 
Conscience replies : By the pardon of our sins. 
But how is pardon to be obtained ? It is with this 
vital question that fideism is concerned. The term 
‘ fideism ’ (Lat. fides, ‘ faith ’) was employed in the 
religious sense for the first time by Mdn6goz in his 
Itdjlexions sur V Evangile du salut.^ Its meaning 
is most concisely indicated in the phrase : ‘ We 
are .saved by faith, independently of beliefs.’ 

The distinction between faith and beliefs is one 
of the fundamental premisses of fideism. By faith' 
is meant the movement of the self towards God— 
a movement which implies forsaking sin, repent- 
ance. The man who repents and gives his heart 
to God is saved, whatever his beliefs may be. This ' 
statement is opposed to the old orthodoxy, which'- 
made adherence to certain official dogmas a condi- 
tion of salvation. Fideism declares that a man is’ 
saved by faith alone (‘sola fide'). At the same 
time, it recognizes the value of doctrines. Doc- 
trines are dynamic ideas which make for good 
when true, and for evil when false. Fideists re- 
gard them therefore as pedagogic instruments of 
the first order. It is for this reason that they 
attach so much importance to the pursuit of truth 
and oppose so resolutely doctrines which they con- 
sider erroneous. It is only through a great and 
regrettable misunderstanding that their opponents 
reproach them with indifi'erence to doctrine ; and 
it is also false to assert, as has been done, that 
fideists fail to appreciate the intellectual factor in 
religious faith. Faith, according to their teaching, 
is an activity of the self in its unity, and therefore 
must comprise all the elements of the soul’s facul- 
ties — thought, feeling, and will. But the essential 
factor in solvation is the inward movement towards 
God, not intellectual adherence to some doctrinal 
tenet. Fideists reject the doctrine of salvation by 
beliefs without theieby denying the siiiritual in- 
fluence of beliefs, as the Reformers rejected the 
doctrine of salvation by works, while maintaining 
that good works are obligatory on Christians. _ 

In a general way, and as a result of historical, 
critical, exegetical, and philosophical studies, fide- 
ists have departed from orthodox theology and 
returned to the simple doctrine of salvation as 
taught by Jesus Christ, according to their inter- 
pretation, to the multitudes in His preaching of 
the gospel ; hence their emphasis on repentance 
and on consecration of the soul to God as conditions 
of salvation. _ - 

As regards the idea of salvation, they find it in 
the symbolic interpretation of the primitive Chris- 
tian conception of the Kingdom of God. 'riiis idea 
has for them two aspects: (1) the_ entrance of 
believers at death into celestial happiness, and (2) 
the gradual establishment of the Kingdom of 
Justice and Peace on the earth. These two ideas 
combined constitute in their eyes the Kingdom of 


leaven. , , . , 

The name ' Symbolo-fideism,’ which expresses 
.he union of symbolism and fideism, gained ou^ 
ency from two articles by Eugene Menegoz, si^ed 
P. (‘Thdologien protestant’) in the Eglise Libre 
1894, nos. 31 and 33). Auguste Sabatier accepted 
,his title (Esquisse, p. 456). It passed into Holland 
vith the thesis by J. Riemens entitled Het Symbolo- 
Ideisme: Beschrijving en kriiische Beschoumng 
Rotterdam, 1900), and into Germany with Gustav 
i^asch’s Die Theologie der Pariser i>e/MCe: 0 /Urr- 
ikteristik und Kritik des Symbolo - Fideismus 

Berlin, 1901). . 

Symbolo-fideism has given rise to numerous con- 
TOversies, an echo of which is found in current 
1 Paris, 1879, S 44. 
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religious journals and theological reviews. Its 
adversaries have also published a number of po- 
lemical pamplilets. These are referred to in the 
writings mentioned below. 

LiTKEATnRE. — ^The two principal works of Au^ste Sabatier 
on the subject are the Esquisae d’une philosophie de la religion 
d'aprls la psychologic et I’histoire, Paris, 1897 (several times re- 
edited), Eng. tr., London, 1897, and Les Eeligioni d'axitoriti et 
la religion de I’esprit, Paris, 1904 (published from MS, after the 
death of the author), Eng. tr., London, 1904. The writings of 
E. Mdndgoz are coilected in Publications diverses sur le fidt- 
isme el son application d I’enseignement chritien tradilionnel, 
6 vols., Paris, 1900-20. The reader will find in these works re- 
ferences to other works of the same authors. See also Hector 
Haldimann, Le Fidiisme; Etude critique de la doctrine du 
’SaluC par la/oi, indipendamnucnt des eroyances' V&ids, 1907; 
E. Mdndgoz, Eeligion and Theology, London, 1903 ; Le Salut 
par la/oi, indipendamment des eroyances; Anthologie du Jidi- 
isme, by the Comitd des publications religieuses iibdralea de 
Qenftve, Geneva and Paris, 1913; A. Delcourt, Le Fidiisme: 
La notion intigrale du salut et Cessence de I'Evangile, Paris, 
1914, A. Thidoaut has given an objective and critical exposi- 
tion of fldeism in the Journal religieux des Eglises indipend- 
antes de la Suisse romande, 1917, nos. 23-26. 

EUGfeNE M^NSOOZ, 

SYMPATHY. — Sympathy, as the etymology 
denotes, is ‘ feeling with ’ others. Two persons feel- 
ing alike do not, however, make a true sympathetic 
couple unless the feeling of one has partly caused 
or IS reinforcing the feeling of the other. The 
perfection of mutual sympathy is reached when 
similar feelings originate spontaneously in the 
two and reinforce each other. Any relation, how- 
ever, in which there is a mutual reinforcement 
of feeling, however originated, is one of mutual 
sympathy. 

I. Emotional contagion. — The primary fact in 
sympathy is that the feeling of one person can, on 
occasion, cause similar feeling in another. In its 

rimitive manifestations this occurs without re- 

ective consciousness of the feeling, and certainly 
without distinction of persons in respect of its 
origin. This is shown in the contagion of popular 
excitement — t.g., panic, war-frenzy, the intensified 
enthusiasm of public meetings, tne wild joy, the 
furious hatred, the boundless affection, that mark 
the excited crowd. The emotion, or its mani- 
festation in some, excites similar emotions latent 
in the others, and forthwith by sympathetic re- 
inforcement the emotional disturbance in each is 
abnormally increased. Probably it is only those 
who, from the beginning, have some set against 
the prevalent emotion that maintain a normal 
level throughout. Such sympathetic outbursts 
must be themselves short-lived, and, as the cause 
of excitement is withdrawn, the persons affected 
by contagious feeling return to their ordinary 
emotional level. This may even be one of indiffer- 
ence to the popular frenzy in which they took part. 
It may, indeed, be one of revulsion if they nave 
been drawn, as sometimes happens, into a condition 
of which in their normal moods they disapprove. 
Such revulsion would happen, e.g., if an advocate 
of peace found that he had been drawn by fellow- 
feeling into a demonstration of war enthusiasm. 
The hot lit is followed by a cold fit. Hence the 
instability of popular acclamation, the apparent 
superficiality of feeling which appears when people 
liable to sympathy of this primitive unreflective 
kind are massed together. The most suitable 
material for the typical ‘fickle mob’ is a town 
population sympathetically sensitive and intellect- 
ually immature. 

The short-lived character of the feeling thus 
contagiously aroused follows in the nature of the 
case, because there is no settled identification of 
self-conscious personality with it. I feel in a sense, 
but do not feel myself ns feeling: I do not take 
the feeling into myself as mine. It is on me and 
moves me, but it does not enter into any relation 
to that total of ideas, impulses, feelings, and 
desires which is me. It may be a mere motive 


excitement, moving me blindly to action, or it 
may take possession of me completely with fixed 
idea and over-mastering mood, acting instead oi 
me and overpowering me. In either case I coma 
out of it, and in the latter case as one recovered 
from a madness. Something like this, no donbt, 
befell Parisians in the brief violence of the Terror. 

2. Self-conscious sympathy. — When self is 
identified with the feeling which nevertheless is 
ascribed to another person as origin, we have 
sympathy proper. The development of self-con- 
sciousness goes hand in hand indeed with the 
exercise of sympathy. We learn to know our- 
selves,_ and to become all that we are capable of 
becoming as self-conscious persons, by our dealings 
with our fellows, and pari passu with our con- 
sciousness of them as other selves. In so far, 
however, as we are clearly conscious of self, we 
are prepared to set bounds to the operation of 

rimitive sympathy. A new condition of feeling, 
iscontinuous with my previous state so as to 
preclude its origination in me, is roused in me by 
sympathetic contagion. It is to the self an in- 
vasion from without. As a feeling, moving me 
but not mine, it must be referred to a neighbouring 
conscious self, who is manifesting it independently. 
Our first concern, however, is its treatment by 
the self which is invaded. Feelings that harmon- 
ize with the total state of this self enter into it as 
elements in its development: the sympathy of 
children with parents and other elders plays a 
large part in the building up of their personality. 
Confidence in the elders who give the lead to 
sympathy predisposes to acceptance of their guid- 
ance. The emotional being of the child is educated 
in this way. If of average docility, it takes the 
form suggested to it by its society. On the 
other hand, the suggested feeling may be out of 
harmony with the character as already formed : 
thus the brave man may feel the horror communi- 
cated to him by the panic-stricken multitude, but 
he overcomes it as no possible part of himself. 
When the feeling thus communicated to us takes 
strong hold, the repulse by a strong character is 
correspondingly emphatic. In sensitive natures 
this gives rise to a peculiar sense of revulsion, as 
towards something put into us against our will ; 
and the transference of this revulsion to the source 
of contagion is probably the chief cause of violent 
personal antipathy. Between this attitude of 
abhorrence towards the induced emotion and will- 
ing receptiveness of it, as extremes, lie all degrees 
of being moved by a feeling from which, as outside 
the disposition of our own personality, we neyerthe- 
less ■withhold ourselves. Whether we admit the 
feeling to influence over us, or harden our will 
against it in a sort of self-defence, it appears to us 
essentially, and throughout its action, as the feeling 
of another person rvith which in a measure we feel. 
This definite ascription of the feeling to another is 
the second characteristic feature in sympathy, and 
gains prominence with the developing consciousness 
of self and of other selves. 

3. Control of sympathy.— In passing it may be 
noted how large a part in life is played by the 
partial hardening of the heart against the contagion 
of social feeling. This control of sympathetic 
distraction in general belongs to the preservation 
of self as maintenance of character. It is not only 
that undesirable emotions — e.g., of hatred, feat, 
envy — should be suppressed, as they are by the 
self-possessed though sensitive members of the ex- 
cited crowd.* Experience soon reveals that the 
preservation of self, even in the ordinary physical 

1 Common self-possession, as in the man who is not iiabie to 
the conmglon of feeling, must be distinguished from the tuhUe 
excellence of eympathy under control. Probably this Is one of 
the qualities of the horn leader. 
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sense, requires much systematic control of emotion, 
■whether initiated sympathetically or otherwise. 
An emotional nature loosely controlled is morally 
unstable and makes for a nervous break-down in 
course of time. This is the hysteric type, so far 
as it depends on moral character. It is a main 
princij)le of moral health that the emotional life 
as it increases should be kept more and more 
strictly in subordination to the ends which it 
subserves. The precise definition of those ends 
belongs to the subject of ethics ; the average man 
conceives them simply as the happiness of personal 
health for himself and his associates, together with 
some service in furtherance of the common weal. 
It may be that the rank and file of modern 
humanity sufier from lack of vitality and variety 
in the emotional life, but for the moment we are 
not concerned with them. Persons of the sym- 
pathetic cast are — under modern conditions more 
especially — ^liable to so much emotional invasion 
as must result in nervous exhaustion if not system- 
atically kept in check. It is interesting to note 
how the habit of control over sympathy develops 
with experience from youth to maturity ; the first 
great sympathetic grief overwhelms us as if it were 
our own ; later we have learnt to throw ourselves 
outside the emotion into the actions required to 
assuage the sufferings of our friend ; later still, to 
those who are overtried, callousness may come, 
with the exhaustion of either physique or morale. 

Most of these observations apply to all feeling, 
however initiated. Sympathetic feeling differs 
from other feeling as being specially liable to in- 
crease of control by development of the element of 
otherness in it. This is of a piece with another 
useful psychological truth, namely that the tension 
of any violent feeling may be relieved by treating 
it as an object of imagination or thought. Tenny- 
son’s lines bear on this point : 

‘Likewise the Imaginative woe, 

That loved to handie spiritual strife, 

Diffused the shook thro’ ail my life. 

But in the present broke the blow.’ J 

In constructing a story, an essay, or a poem which 
depicts the emotion as affecting imaginary persons, 
the sense of its personal attachment is obscured : 
it is projected more or less, t.e. thrown out of self- 
consciousness into the non-ego. Similarly, but as 
of course and instinctively, we project our sym- 
pathetic feelings back into the other self and, 
although still feeling them, are as a rule much 
relieved. This relief is no doubt cliiefly due to the 
stop that is placed on the disturbance of the 
emotional personality in general by the sharp 
dissociation of the new feeling from those immedi- 
ately pertaining to the self : it is the other person’s 
feeling, and, though it disturbs me, I limit that 
disturbance by knowing it as something which has 
not its origin, and is therefore not necessarily 
permanent, in me. This control^ of the sym- 
pathetic disturbance furthers and is furthered by 
practical activity in relief of the other’s distress. 

4. Identification with the other.’ — The ex- 
ceptions indeed in this case explain the rule. When 
the sympathetic feeling is ascribed to a person much 
beloved, it may affect us more than if it were of 
our own origination. This, no doubt, is what is 
meant when it is said that another person is dearer 
to us than ourselves. The consciousness of the 
beloved person’s consciousness is in this case_ so 
established as part of our own that the projection 
of the feeling into it does not in the least dissociate 
the self from the feeling. So far ns we Imow what 
the beloved person feels, we go on feeling it and 
being further disturbed by it all the time. Indeed 
there appear to be, in cases of intense affection 
when the self identifies itself passionately with 
1 In Memoriam, Ixxxv. 


the other, two ways in which the sympathetic 
feeling may become more disturbing than the 
equivalent primary feeling would be. (1) In pro- 
jecting it on the beloved other, imagination, moved 
by the habit of affectionate concern, may greatly 
exaggerate its force and significance : the finger- 
prick which, in spite of instinctive tears, is a trifle 
to the baby may bulk large in the distressed 
imagination of the anxious mother ; and the same 
kind of thing happens in a thousand hidden ways 
when love prevails, and it happens for pleasure as 
well as for pain, (2) Each person has an intimate 
sense of the powers and resources within himself 
by means of which he bears his troubles and con- 
trols his emotional being generally. About the 
beloved other, however intimately known, he is 
never quite so sure, and thus, no matter how equal 
things may otherwise be, the sense of mystery 
breeds, as it were, a germ of fear that heightens 
pain and, by release from it, also heightens joy. 
This goes, moreover, with the essential fact that 
love at its strongest exceeds self-love in desiring 
the welfare of its object. The heightening in this 
way of feeling sympathetically experienced may 
perhaps be discriminated introspectively as an 
additional element of anxious concern about sub- 
jective consequences. Such concern is given to 
their own emotions by none but morbid people. 
And indeed even in the lover-like relation to which 
this tender anxiety naturally belongs it may be 
so exaggerated as to be morbid concern of self for 
the other. Eor this reason it is often well that 
persons who get too much on one another’s mind — 
as we say — should be sometimes separated. 

The absence of this intimate affection in the case 
of ordinary, associates makes it possible to limit 
the sympathetic disturbance by instinctively pro- 
jecting it back into the other mind, consciousness 
of which is only now and then associated with the 
consciousness of self. There are, of course, all 
degrees of dependence on one another in this 
respect. A man may go through life without one 
associate in whose welfare he has any genuine 
lasting interest, capable of sympathy but never 
in danger of being shaken by it. Most persons, 
however, have friends sympatliy with whom does 
penetrate into them, as well as move them out of 
themselves. Some men are, in the absence of 
contrary cause, friendly to all their associates ; 
these are universally ^mpathetic also, in propor- 
tion to their primary sympathetic sensitiveness. 
Friendliness, liowever, as the disposition to 
identify oneself with another, must tie carefully 
distinguished from the primary cajiacity to feel as 
others feel.* When they are combined, we have 
the sympathetic nature as popularly understood. 
But an unfriendly man may be sensitive to 
another’s feelings, in which case he not only pro- 
jects them on the other but sharply dissociates 
himself from all interest in him. It is as if he 
said, ‘ I know what you feel ; I feel you feeling it ; 
but it is nothing to me.’ 

5. Insight and sensitiveness. — Apart from un- 
friendliness, however, this cool dissociation of self 
from interest in the other, combined with sym- 
pathetic sensitiveness, explains the gift of neutral 
or cold insight which plays so large a part in the 
intuitive knowledge of men. Intellectual con- 
structiveness, whi^ bodies forth an idea of the 
man’s character as shown by his actions, is the 
ordinary substitute for intuition; and in some 
.ways it is a safer guide. The intuitionist, e.o., 
may mistake his man by overestimating the 
significance of a transitory mental attitude. He 
is also likely to eke out his intuitions by specnla- 

1 Friendship Is in its degree the affectionate Interest in 
nnother’a consciousness ot which the extreme has been described, 
and Iriendliness is the disposition to be so interested. 
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tions and imaginings into wliich all sorts of error 
may creep. If he abounds in self-confidence, he is 
a dangerous guide : but, if he treats his gift humbly 
as a useful auxiliary, it will serve him in good 
stead and improve witli such exercise. 

A person of sympathetic bent may have experi- 
ences of cool insight, but -with this difi'erence that, 
since in such case he does not identify himself 
with the other, he is moved to change the state of 
the other into identification with him. Thus the 
orator feels that his audience is puzzled or hostile : 
they do not convert him, but he is not indifferent, 
so he puts out his strength to express himself and 
make them feel his feeling. The mere lecturer, on 
the other hand, only tries to show and make them 
see his meaning. The orator is the speaker whom 
the Americans call ‘ magnetic ’ : he makes his 
hearers feel as he does, at least for the time. But 
the beginning which he makes is at the other end 
of the coil, by insight into the feeling which is 
theirs but not his. This is the getting into sym- 
pathetic touch. By showing this sympathy on 
neutral ground or even in respectful dissent, he 
fixes the attention of his hearers. His interest in 
them interests them in him : then the position is 
reversed, the mind of the speaker shown, and the 
original attitude of the audience merged in the 
new state by which they are identified uuth him. 
This kind of thing happens eveiy day on a small 
scale in the experience of sympathetic people. To 
understand, to be interested though in disagree- 
ment, to persuade — these are the means, and in this 
order, by which one person transforms the mental 
attitude of another. The more instinctive the 
process is, the better, sympathy operating in the 
pair by its natural impulse to mutual identification 
of mental content. 

6 . Affinity of character. — In so far as the sym- 
pathetic bent in the full sense turns upon friendli- 
ness of disposition, persons may be characterized as 
sympathetic generally, in relation to all sorts 
of otlier persons. In so far, however, as it depends 
on primary contagiousness of feeling, affinities of 
character must profoundly affect the relation 
between any pair, Bacial type, e.g.j is a basis of 
such affinity, and the mutual intelligibility of two 
compatriots, while partly arising from like habits 
of expression and community of associations, turns 
also on functional capacity to feel alike. In what- 
ever way we explain the prime fact of emotional 
contagion, it is evident that no one can communi- 
cate to another a feeling of which the latter is 
constitutionally incapable. The fearless man 
cannot feel like the coward, nor the liberal man 
like the mean. Each can only see that the other 
acts in a manner directly opposite to himself and 
recognize the corresponding state of mind as a 
mystery. To sympathize with another, we must 
be ahlt to feel like him. Some would say, further, 
that we must have felt on our own origination as 
he now feels ; but that is not so certain, though 
perliaps it generally happens so. Our capacity to 
qrmpathize, therefore, is at least limited by the 
possibilities of our character. How far these are 
limited, or how far they may be extended beyond 
our present experience of them, we never know. 
Certain it is that in human society we run up now 
and then against mysteries, persons with whom 
after much acquaintance we never get in touch, 
who always seem to us as if they were feeling 
their way' through life at the other side of a high 
wall over which we cannot see, through which we 
cannot hear, them. At the same time, we meet 
others with whom, in trifling things and large 
alike, we find ourselves in tune, so much in tune 
that diversities of aim and opinion, though stand- 
ing out tlie more clearly, do not mar the general 
harmony. But mental conditions are so complex 


that likeness of condition between two minds must 
generally be of a very partial kind. 

7 . Similarity and association.— Another influ- 
ence to the same eiiect which enters into these 
cases is natural similarity in habit of expression. 
This is best seen in racial affinity : the stock of 
native gesture due to heredity, including facial 
expression, intonations of voice, and a multitude 
of tiny movements, felt rather tlian seen — all are 
available for that involnntaiy play of subtle signs 
which is the veiled language of sympathy. 
Whether contagion of feeling originates u-ith 
instinctive imitation of feeling-signs or not, its 
development in relation to the complex psychoses 
of the adult is dependent on the swift interpreta- 
tion of their secret signs. Human beings are 
indeed so profoundly interesting to each other 
when they really show themselves that an easy 
mutual intelligil)ility is often almost equivalent to 
friendship at first sight. 

Intelligibility follows also on intimate associa- 
tion, and this is favourable to the sympathetic 
relation. A common stock of experiences, habits, 
and even feelings is formed by a.ssociation in life, 
and the result is similar to that of congenital 
affinity, though lacking the charm of its ever-recur- 
ring unexpectedness. Congenital affinity, it should 
be noted, is not limited to cases of similar racial 
type. It is a happy accident of human development 
which may be encountered at any turn. 

8 . Sympathy in education. — The value of 
sympathy as an element in the development of 
moral life is too large a subject to be treated here. 
A few words, however, may be devoted to (1) the 
teacher’s use of sympathy in education, and ( 2 ) 
the training of sympathy in the child. 

(1) The teachers use of sympathy, like that of 
the orator described above, begins in his own 
sympathy with the learner’s state of mind and 
ends in the achievement of the learner’s sympathy 
witli his. The teacher’s sympathy requires as a 
starting-point, therefore, some denionstration on 
the child’s part, and to evoke this in as good a 
form as possible for his purpose — but in any form 
rather than none— must be his first care. By 
entering into the child’s mind thus shown to him 
he establishes the contact of sympathy, and by 
maintaining this contact he leads where he will, 
provided he keeps to the possible levels of the 
child throughout. It is not so much in regard to 
the method of individual lessons as in respect 
of his general procedure and influence that the 
teacher’s tact is shown. A mistake of intellectual 
method is a small matter compared with an error 
in the procedure of moral discipline. It is quite 
possible to keep in touch witu the child’s sym- 

athies, even when punishment seems to estrange 

im for a time. 

(2) In the training of sympathy the first requisite 
is to encourage its manifestations when they occur 
spontaneously, and to suggest conduct which is the 
natural expression of interest in others. The 
tendency to sympathize with joy as_ well as with 
sorrow — Mitfrcwa as well as Mitleid — should be 
called out. All this belongs to_ the development of 
the sympathetic nature, which, |iowever,_ also 
stands in need of disciplinary training. This, for 
the most part, life supplies, and the educator 
should be wary lest he interfere unwisely and too 
much. The delicate process of control and modera- 
tion by which each self sets limits to its sympathies 
had better be left to itself ; and, as a rule, it_ is 
dangerous to train the young to repress, othenyise 
than by more fully expressing, their nature. _ Wise 
discipline trains to the control of one function for 
the sake of fulfilling another more perfectly. 
Thus, emotion is in general controlled by using 
it to subserve the voluntary and intellectual life. 
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Thought and conduct are the antidotes to hysteria 
and emotional riot. As regards sympathy in 
particular, we should be chiefly concerned to 
develop first its voluntary and, second to that, its 
intellectual side. The barren sympathy with 
suffering, z.g., which does not go on to some com- 
forting act is morbid because it ends in useless 
emotional disturbance. Doing in accordance with 
the occasion is the habit to which sympathy should 
be most carefully trained. Its other requisite is 
that it should be intelligent, and this is often a 
much-needed lesson. A useful sympathy with 
others requires imagination and reflexion sufficient 
to construct a true ideal of what they want. This 
intelligent apprehension of another’s case is of 
inestimable value in making the fellow-feeling, as 
well as the friendly action, fit. 

Persons who are ‘ too sympathetic to be of any 
use in trouble ’ are persons who, by neglecting to 
help their fellows as need arose, have let tliemsdves 
get into a habit of being overwhelmed by painful 
fellow-feeling. The remedy is to do something for 
the prime sufferer. This is the natural course in 
the case of an unspoiled will. 

Lweraturb.— W. Mitchell, Structure ond Growth the 
Hind, pt. ill. London, 1907 ; James Mark Baldwin, Social and 
Ethical Jnterprelatione in Mental Deiielopment, New York, 
1897, oh. vi. ; William McDougall, An Introduction to Social 
Psjichology, London, 1908, The Group Mind, Cambridge, 1920; 
G. Tarde, Lea Loia de Vimitation, new ed., London, 1900 ; James 
Sully, The Uuman Mind, do. 1892, vol. li. ch. xv. ; William 
James, The Principles oj Psychology, 2 vols., do. 1891, ch. 
xxiv. t. S. Bryant. 

SYNAGOGUE.— See Worship (Hebrew) and 
(Jewish). 

SYNAGOGUE, THE GREAT.— See Juda- 
ism, vii. 693 f. 

SYNCRETISM. — t. Untechnical use of term. 
— The term ‘ syncretism ’ has a very curious record. 
It is as old as Plutarch, who seems to have coined 
it, or at any rate to have made it current. In his 
essay on brotherly love' he observes that even 
brothers and friends who have quarrelled prefer to 
associate with one another, in face of a common 
danger, rather than to fraternize^ with the foe ; 
which is a Cretan precedent and principle, 

‘for, although the Cretans were frequently at faction and 
feud with one another, they become reconciled and united 
whenever a foreign foe attacked them. This they called 
" syncretism " (<ruyicpijTnrp8r).’ 

By ‘ syncretism,’ in this political sense, therefore, 
we are to understand the instinct of self-defence 
which sinks private differences before a threatening 
peril on the outside. The ‘ syncretists ’ close their 
ranks; they like quarrelling among themselves, 
but they would rather exist than indulge in fatal 
internecine strife at home. 

After Plutarch the term became submerged. 
Fourteen centuries later it re-appears in the pages 
of Erasmus, who was in his own way, especifdly 
when the way ran through the Adagia, a ‘ syncre- 
tist’ of the reconciling order, averse to feuds. 
Erasmus sets down the reference to Plutarch, and 
he also employs the term in his correspondence. 

Thus we find him writing from Louvain (22nd April 1519) to 
Melanchthon, hoping that scholars of all parties will close their 
ranks against the barbarians : ‘ Vides quantis odiis conspirent 
quidam adversus bonas literas. Aequum est noa quoque <rvy- 
icpuTiftiK. Ingens praesldium eat Concordia.’ * 

During the next century aud a half the term is 
tossed about Europe by members of the Reformed 
and of the Roman Church, sometimes as an appeal, 
more often as a taunt ; theologians who endeavoured 
to reconcile extremists were dubbed ‘ syncretists,’ 
and ‘syncretism’ was inditterently and acri- 
moniously applied to all irenical proposals, whether 

1 De Fratemo amore, 19. 

3 Opus Epistolarum, ed. P. 8. Allen, Oxford, 1908-13, ih. 639. 


these were the product of a Laodicean indifference 
or of a genuine love for moderation. In passing 
from the humanists to the theologians, the term 
upon the whole acquired disparaging associations, 
which continued to cling to it. ‘Syncretist’ be- 
came almost a synonym for ‘hybrid.’ It was 
derived from trvyKepivwiii, and the supposed ety- 
mology corroborated the connexion of the term 
with all that was heterogeneous. 

This is the predominant meaning of the term in ordinary 
French. In untechnical English it also denotes ‘ fusion ' of a 
more or less illegitimate or artificial kind. Thus Ballara > says 
of Giordano Bruno ; ‘ What seems most his own ... is the 
syncretism of the tenet of a pervading spirit, an Anima JIundi, 
which in itself is an imperfect theism, with the more pernicious 
hypothesis of an universal Monad.’ 

2. Philosophical and ecclesiastical applications. 
— In the history of philosophy ‘ syncretistic ’ has 
been a\)plied to the harmonizing efforts of those 
who, like Cardinal Bessarion in the 15th cent., 
refused to allow their love of Plato to be identified 
with any depreciation of Aristotle. The contro- 
versy between the Aristotelians and the Platonists 
had been sharpened by tiie impetus given to 
Platonic .studies after the fall of Constantinople. 
Partisanship ran strong, and the more moderate 
men failed to draw the rival schools together. 

‘ Throughout all the tangles of this complicated controversy, 
a thread of gold is interwoven by the serene and imperturbable 
temper of Bessarion.’ * 

What liappened in 15th cent, philosophy was 
re]teated on a larger scale in the theology of the 
17th century. The ‘syncretistic controversy’ of 
that age rose out of the efforts made by G. Calixtus 
(1586-1656), a distinguished scholar at Helmstiidt, 
to draw the Lutheran and the Reformed Churches 
together. ‘ A j)lague o’ both your houses,’ he 
cried, like Mercutio. But it was Mercu tie’s dying 
cry of indignant protest. Calixtus lived and 
worked to check tlie plague. He was acutely 
sensible of the harm and danger to Christianity 
which the sharp internal divisions within the 
Church produced. But his broad, catholic temper 
met witli little response among his contemporaries. 
The controversy lasted even after his death, assum- 
ing political as well as theological forms. The 
‘ syncretistic ’ party in the Church failed, however, 
to carry its principles into eftect. Even well- 
meaning and wise attempts to emphasize the 
fundamental Christian principles held by various 
Reformed Churclies, or by all the Reformed 
Churches in common with the Roman Church, 
were suspect in that age of hardening division and 
widening cleavage. Men were told that in view 
of the Roman peril they would be well advised to 
subordinate their private idiosyncrasies in the 
Reformed Church ; or Christians in both Churches 
were reminded that the menace of outside heathen- 
ism should make them close their ranks. Bat 
‘syncretism’ of this kind was generally branded 
as a betrayal of principles or as an attempt to 
secure unity at the expense of truth, 'fhe ‘ syn- 
cretistic controversy' was a quarrel over peace, 
and such quarrels are not the least bitter upon 
earth. What the ‘syncretists,’ in Plutarch’s sense 
of the term, called a harmony, their opponents 
called a ‘hybrid.’ 

The Roman Church had a ‘syncretistic’ controversy of Its 
own, an eddy in the turbulent dispute over the relations 
between grace and free will, which poured from the last quarter 
of the 16th century.® ‘Syncretic’ is the term applied to tiie 
system of belief which endeavours to harmonize the conflicting 
views of the Thomiat and the Molinist parties by assuming two 
sorts of efficacious grace, which are held together by prayer. 

3. In comparative religion. — ‘Syncretism,’ as 
men like Calixtus and Zwingli used it, still re- 
tained something of the practical sense which 

1 Introd. to the Literature of Europe, 4 vols., London, 1837-39, 
pt. if. ch. iii. 

* 3. E. Sandvs, But, of Classical Scholarship, Cambridge, 
1903-08, ii. 75. 

» Cf. CE iv. 238 f., Vi. 713 f. 
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Plutarch had originally attached to the expression. 
But this is lost in the technical, modern applica- 
tion of the term to a phenomenon in the history of 
religion, i.e. to the fusion of various religions in 
doctrine or in cult. Here ‘syncretism’ denotes 
generally an unconscious, wide-spread tendency, 
due to or fostered by some re-adjustment of 
political relationships or by some clash of civiliza- 
tions. There is a blending of religious ideas and 
practices, by means of which either one set adopts 
more or less thoroughly the principles of another 
or both are amalgamated in a more cosmopolitan 
and less polytheistic shape. Such movements in 
the religious world are often preceded and acceler- 
ated by a new philosophical synthesis as well as 
by a political re-arrangement, but the outcome 
invariably is a unification of deities, which, as 
J. Toutain has pointed out,^ proceeds on one or 
other of two lines : either two deities of different 
religions are assimilated by comparison or several 
deities are grouped together in a fresh synthesis. 
The motives for this re-statement are dra^vn from 
the dawning consciousness that any particular form 
of religion is no longer adequate by itself, that 
others possess like features, possibly of superior 
efficacy and appeal, and that such features can be 
incorporated without detriment to the essential 
principles of the particular religion in question. 
The study of comparative religion exhibits this 
phenomenon in a variety of shapes and stages, but 
it is specially prominent during the first four 
centuries of the Christian era.® 

The tendency to this syncretism or amalgama- 
tion of deities and cults had been in operation long 
before the rise of Christianity. When one tribe 
conquered another, or when two tribes or nations 
formed a political alliance, there was a strong 
movement towards fusing their gods. The foreign 
power, especially if it were dominant, fascinated 
many of its subject or weaker neighbours. An 
exchange of deities might be made, out of courtesy. 
Similanties in ritual were developed, and stress 
was laid on what was common to the two religions. 
Now and then the gods were identified, and this 
was specially easy in the primitive days when 
certain gods were still nameless powers;® men 
were invited to recognize their own gods under the j 
names of foreign deities or to welcome the latter 
as allies. The connexion betiveen Israel and 
Canaan is an illustration in point,* and an equally 
familiar one is the influence of Assyrian rites upon 
the religion of Israel under kings like Manasseh 
and Amon,® when syneretistic influences were 
specially powerful in consequence of the political 
situation. The phenomenon is by no means con- 
fined to the history of Israel’s religion in the ! 
ancient world. For different reasons syncretism, | 
or, as some prefer to term it, ‘theocra.sy’ {Beo- 
Kpatrla),* was rife at one period in Greek religion ! 
owing to Oriental influences,® and as late as the 8th 

1 Les Cultes pauns dans Vempire remain, Paris, 1908-11, ii. 
227 f. See J. H. Moulton, The Christian Religion in the Study 
and the Street, London, 1919, pp. 263-20S (‘Syncretism In 
Relirion ’). 

2 Of. ERE vi. 232 f. ; A. Harnack, The Mission and Expansion 
of Christianity-, Eng. tr., London, 1903, i, 83 If., 312£f. ; 
J. Reville, La Religion i Rome sous les Sivires, Paris, 1880, ch. 
iv. : J. Huby, in Christus ; manuel d'hist. des religions, do. 1912, 

S . 340 (. ; S. J. Case, The Evolution of Early Christianity, 
hicago, 1914, pp. 71 ft., 191 f. ; S. Angus, The Environment of 
Early Christianity, London, 1914, p. 23 ff.; W. R. Inge, The 
Philosophy of Plotinus, do. 1918, i. 46 f. 

s Of. F. B. Jevons, An Introd. to the Mist, of Religion, 
London, 1890, pp. 235 L, 255 L, 390 f. 

4 C(. ERE vii. 441 f., 532. 

® Cf. B. Stade, Biblische Theologie des AT, Tubingen, 1905-11, 

L 2351. 

t^E.g., recently F. Legge, Forerunners and Rivals of 
Christianity, Cambridge, 1915, ii. 32 (‘the theoerasia which 
was welding all the gods of the mysteries into one great God of 
nature '). 

7 Cf. MDB T. 160 f., and ERE ri. 421 1 


cent, of our era a similar blending took place in 
Japan.® But it is in the history of Judaism, 
particularly during the two centuries preceding 
the Christian era, that the elements and issues of 
syncretism are most clearly marked.® 

The main impetus to this rise of syncretism came 
from the political re-adjustment after Alexander 
the Great. The Seleucid period witnessed a con- 
tact between the East and the West, round the 
Mediterranean basin, which led not only to a 
fusion of Babylonian with Greek and Koman 
deities* and to a ferment of Oriental religious feel- 
ing throughout the Grseco-Roman' world, but also 
to movements which, in spite of the vigorous 
reaction led by the Maccabees * and their supporters, 
affected some circles in Judaism itself. The 
Hellenizing tendency was fostered by Jewish 
writers like Eupolemus and Artapanus. It went 
hand in hand with the allegorizing of Homer and 
of the OT and with the Stoic philosophy of the 
Logos. As the tendency to syncretism was innate 
in Egyptian religion® — the spread of the Serapis- 
cnlt IS only one later instance of it — and as Alex- 
andria formed the centre of activity not only for 
the amalgamation of Egyptian and Greek or Syrian 
cults but also for speculative Judaism under the 
spell of the new ideas of cosmopolitanism, it is not 
surprising that a step was there taken in the 
direction of a syneretistic Judaism, which should 
assimilate and employ current Greek ideas of a 
cosmopolitan, cosmic character. The exponent of 
this syncretism is Philo. 

‘ Un Eynerdtisme dans lequel sont admis tous les Mdments, en 
partioulier p6ripaticiens et platoniclens, qui e' aocordent aveo 
I’idie Btoldenne fondamentale do la sympathie des parties du 
monde, telle serait la definition la plus exacts des vues cosmo- 
logiques de Philon.’ 6 

Philo’s aim was not to blend Judaism with 
Hellenism. He adhered to his religious inherit- 
ance. But he endeavoured to enrich and safe- 
guard it by re-stating it in terms of the current 
religious philosophies of his day. 

As Judaism on the whole resisted this Philonic 
speculative tendency,® so did Christianity m the 
main resist the later Gnostic movement ivith its 
syneretistic impulse during the 2nd and 3rd 
centuries.® Syncretism was partly an evidence of 
strength and partly an indication of weakness at 
that period. So far as it meant a readiness to set 
the new faith in a positive relation to the elements 
of truth in contemporary cults and mysteries, bo 
far as it breathed a spirit strong enough to assimi- 
late vital data from its new soil and yet preserve 
its distinctive characteristics, it was healthy. In 
this respect it carried on the work of the best 
apologists, linking the Christian tradition to the 
new situation and proving that the faitli was too 
vital to remain a Semitic cult. But there was 
another side to syncretism, and to this the Church 
was keenly, if not always wisely, alert. The 
fascination of the movement lay in its cosmopolitan 
appeal — an appeal which was the more seauclive 
that already, within paganism itself, the move- 
ment had made headway, as we see from the tone 
of men like Plutarch, Maximus of Tyre, and 
Niimenius,® and from a specific phenomenon like 
the transformation which had come over a deity 
such as Isis ®® in the popular pieties of the age. The 


1 ERE vil. 483 ; J. Dahimann, in Christus, p. 122 f. 

2 Cf. H. A. A. Kennedy, St. Paul and the Mystery-ReligumS, 
[>ndon, 1013, p. 57 S. 

s SRJS viu 4'MK . * . J 

4 Cf. W. O. E. Oesterley, The Books 0 / the Apoerppha, LondoJif 
)14, p. 22 ff. 

s Cf. A. Menzies, Mist, of Religion, London, 1895, p. 145. 

6 E. BrShler, Les Jdies philosophiques et religieuset de Philon 

Alexandrie, Paris, 1903, p. 101. . . 

7 JEIlsewhere comtlnationg of Judaism and papamsm arc to m 

jtected, bowc\’er — c.a., in Asia Minor, in the worship ox p«of 
^lOTos- 8 Cf. EJRE vi. 232 (. 

9 lb, ^ S82b, ix. 808t». Cf. tf». ri. 378 f., ni iZi ff. 
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passion of the time ■was for a vague monotheism, 
which should reflect and answer the unity of the 
empire. A cosmopolitan syncretism, in the 3rd 
cent.,' began to overlay the earlier national religions 
and to embrace the Syro-Hellenic and the Western 
cults in a synthesis which regarded all deities as so 
many varied expressions of the One, and all rites 
as^more or less acceptable forms of approach to 
this central, all-pervasive Deity.* The individual 
features of the separate gods and goddesses became 
less and less distinct. Idiosyncrasies were obliter- 
ated, and stress was laid, from the religious as well 
as from the philosophical and the political points 
of view, upon the all-embracing unity — generally 
conceived as a solar pantheism. A man like Mae- 
rohius voices this in the 4th century. It underlay 
the pagan reaction of Julian, which was its last 
serious challenge to a recalcitrant Christianity. 
For, although the Church admitted elements which 
were of semi-polytheistic character, in the worship 
of the saints, the exploiting of miracles, and even 
the adoration of the emperor, nevertheless formally 
the sense of Christianity decided against syncretism 
of the Gnostic and later of the Neo-Platonic shape.* 
This is the paradox of the situation. Christianity 
proved by its exclusiveness that it was not, and 
was not to be, a merely ‘syncretistic’ faith, in the 
sense of being eclectic or aerivative. At the same 
time, it not only assimilated bravely and wisely 
many elements organic to its growth, hut also ad- 
mitted, as we see, t.g., in its later Egyptian popu- 
lar developments,* semi-pagan features which were 
a handicap ultimately to its successful advance.* 
The syncretistic situation was at once an oppor- 
tunity and a risk for Christianity. The opportun- 
ity was often seized, and the risk was sometimes 
too much for the faith. Still, the environment 
did not mould Christianity as it moulded move- 
ments like Mithraism and Neo-Platonism. _ The 
Catholicism of that age suffered from the desire to 
conciliate the natural man, but it had more in it 
than an indiscriminate selection or an_ anxious 
imitation, such as syncretism usually exhibited. 

The tendency of syncretism, when broadly 
viewed, was to henotheism or pantheism rather 
than to monotheism. It is true that syncretistic 
movements meant a break away from polytheism. 


■The first corollary ol a truly pantheistic religion is not so 
much toleration of all forms of worship, as a tendency to 
embrace them all in a single syncretistic system. The one God 
is the some tor all. What, then, does the name they gire him 
matter?'® 

Such is the theme of a hook like the Saturnalia of 
Macrobius, and it is the principle of the religious 
synthesisunderlying Plutareh’sphilosophyof things. 
But, as the arguments of a Neo-Platonist like lam- 
blichus show, this serene indifference was not incom- 
patible with ideas which were henotheistio rather 
than monotheistic, and the popular cravings proved 
too much for even a monotheistic principle in Chris- 
tianity. Pope’s opening Imes in ‘The Universal 
Prayer’ — 


1 ‘The expansion of the Imperial organisation, the mixture of 
nationalities in the capital, and the flooding of them by Oriental 
elements, the heightened intercourse, the prolonged residence 


these produ^ the syncretism of religions' (h. Wendland, Z?f< 
hellen.-riim. KuUur in ihren Beziehungen zu Judentum und 
CAmfenfum*, Tubingen, 1912, p. 16«. ^ ^ 

s See G. Wissowa, lUUgwn und Ktdtuz der Rdmer, Munich, 
1902, p. 80 f. ‘ ®e reconciled East and West met in Rome to 
exchange compliments and gods ' W. Martineau, Essays, Reviews, 
and Addresses, London, 1890-91, li. 316), 

SEREIX.S20. ^ . 

* Cl. P. D. Bcott-Mononett, Paganism and Chnsltanity in 
Rhypl, Cambridge, 1913, pp. 128/., 129/., 160f. 

s Of. Hamack, Hist, oj Dogma, Eng. tr., London, 1891-99, IL 
X24 f. 

« d. d'AlTiella, Lectures on the Origin and Growth of the Con- 
ception of God {EL), London, 1892, p. 232. 


‘Father of All 1 in eVry Age, 

In ev’ry Clime ador’d. 

By Saint, by Savage, and by Sage, 

Jehovah, Jove, or Lord I — 

echo the syncretistic aspiration in its exalted and 
abstract form. But syncretism, like Catholicism, 
appealed to lower as well as higher cra'vings. The 
adoration of a Deity like this left the heavens 
strangely bare for those who had been accustomed 
to a richer variety of worship, and thus the syn- 
cretistic tendency was welcomed as it allowed 
these heavens to be repeopled by a host of spirits 
and saints. Syncretism, in practice, almost invari- 
ably fostered mythology. Sages and saints, no less 
than savages, yielded to its spell in this direction. 
It was found quite compatible, in pagan syncretism, 
to unite a reverence for the One with some special 
adoration of one or more favourite, traditional 
deities.' And it is a question how far even the 
Christian Church of the 4th cent., e.g., which had 
rejected in earlier days the hospitable syncretism 
of a monarch like Alexander Severus, tolerated, 
for the sake of their associations and popular appeal, 
forms of adoration which were, strictly speaking, 
out of line with essential monotheism. 

LiTBRAinuE.— Thfi literature has been noted during the course 
of the article ; the ‘ syncretistic controversy ’ of the 17th cent, 
is discussed by 1. A. Domer, Sist. of Protestant Theology, Eng, 
tr., Edinburgh, 1871, ii. 177 f. ; K. LSffler, CE xiv. 383 f. ; P, 
Tschackert, PRES xix. 243 fi., and in J. H. Blunt, Diet, of 
Sects, Eeresies, Ecclesiastical Parties, and Schools of Religious 
TAoupAf, London, 1874, p. 686 ff. JaMES MOFFATT. 

SYNDERESIS. — The word avvrfiprjais, which 
has no classical authority, should mean ‘ preserva- 
tion.’ In scholastic and mystical theology it 
appears, often in the corrupt forms synderests or 
stnderesis, in a sense which is hardly justified by 
the etymology of the word. T^firiots is used in later 
Greek in the sense of ‘ observation,’ and (rumipijvw 
may have been coined on the analogy of ovvelSrjois, 
The first example is in Jerome : 

‘ Quannm^ue ponunt quae super baec et extra baec tria est, 
quam Graeci vocant ovvrogrjoiv, quae scintilla conscientiae in 
Cain quoque pectore, . . . non extinguitur, et qua . . . nos 
peccare sentimus.’ 3 

Bonaventura* couples synteresis with intelligeniia, 
as intellectus with ratio. Elsewhere he connects 
synteresis with conscientia. 

' Benignissimus Deus quadruplex contulit ei adlutorlum, 
scilicet duplex naturae et duplex grntiae. Dupllcem enim 
indidit rectitudinem ipsl naturae, videlicet unam ad recto iudi- 
candum, et haec est rectitudo conscientiae, aliam ad recto 
volendum, et haec est sTOteresis, cuius est remurmurare contra 
malum et stimulare ad bonum.’4 

In the Itinerarium he defines synteresis as ‘ apex 
mentis sen scintilla.’ Hermann of Fritzlar speaks 
of it as a power or faculty in the soul, wherein 
God works immediately, without means and with- 
out intermission. Ruysbroeck defines it as the 
natural wiU towards good implanted in us all, 
though weakened by sin. Giseler uses similar 
language, saying that the spark (so Eckhart speaks 
of a Funkelein in the soul which cannot be ex- 
tinguished) was created with the soul in all men, 
and is a clear light in them, striving in every way 
against sin and impelling steadily to virtue, and 
pressing back towards the source from which it 
came. In Thomas Aquinas synteresis is the highest 
acti'vity of the moral sense. Gerson says that the 
cognitive power in man has three faculties — the 
simple intelligence or natural light, which comes 
from God Himself ; the understanding, which is 
the frontier between the two worlds; and the 
sense-consciousnesa Synteresis is the effective 

1 W. Fater notes this in Marcus Aurelius : ‘ To his pious 
recognition of that one orderly spirit, which, according to the 
doctrine of the Stoics, diffuses itself throughout the world . . . 
bo had added a warm personal devotion towards the whole 
multitude of the old national gods, and a great many new 
foreign ones’ (iiarius the Epieureanl, London, 1892, L 193). 

* In Ezech. i. 1. » Itinerarium mentis ad Deum, I 

* Breoiloquium, iL 11. 
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faculty answering to the first of these, and con- 
templation is its corresponding activity. The 
word also occurs in Albertus Magnus and Alex- 
ander of Hales. Eckhart sometimes seems to 
identify syntercsis with the Fiinkelein or Ganster, 
and with the intellectus agens or die oberste 
Vemunft ; but the tendency of his philosophy is to 
make the ‘ spark ’ supra- rational and uncreated ; 
he even says: ' Diess Fiinkelein, dass ist Gott.’ 
In the earlier writers syntercsis is usually thought 
of as a remnant of the sinless state of man before 
the fall, while in the bolder thought of the school 
of Eckhart it becomes the seat or organ of divine 
immanence and of the highest personal inspira- 
tion. The notion of an impeccable ‘soul-centre’ 
may be traced back to the Neo-Platonists. 

Literature. — W. Prefer, Gtsch. der deutschen im 

lliUelatter, 2 vols., Leipiig, 1874-81 ; A. Lasson, Meister 
Eckhart der Slustiker, Berlin, 1868 ; W. R. Inge, Christian 
Mysticism, London, 1899. W. li. InGE. 

SYNDICALISM.— See Socialism. 

SYNERGISM. — r. General meaning of the 
term and its Scriptural support. — The term 
‘synergism’ {a-wepyety, cvvepyds, ‘to co-operate,’ 
‘ fellow- worker’) became definitely fixed as a 
terminus technicus in theology in the 16th century. 
It was applied to the later views of Philip 
Melanchthon and his followers on the question as 
to the relation between the Holy Spirit (or God’s 

f race) and man’s will in regeneration. Tliis view, 
roadly stated, is that the human ivill can and 
does co-operate with the grace of God as a vera 
causa regenerationis. It opposes the position ex- 
pressed in the sentence ‘ Homo convertitur nolens.’ 
The human will was, it is true, not regarded as 
the primary cause (hence synergism differs from 
Pelagianism or even Semi-Pelagianism) ; that was 
unreservedly assigned to God's Spirit and to the 
reaching of the Word, but the energy of the 
uman will was given a place, and its assent an 
essential place, in the act of regeneration. The 
enunciation of this view caused unusual beat 
among theologians, because its truth or falsehood 
affected the whole realm of theological truth — the 
effects of the fall on human nature, the nature 
and working of God’s decrees, the responsibility of 
the sinner, in fact all Christian anthropology and 
soteriology. 

The term ‘ synergism ’ owes its origin to Scrip- 
ture, but the Scriptural usage of the word operates 
in a different universe of discourse from the theo- 
logical. In the NT a-wepyety (<ruyepy6s) is never 
applied to the psychological relation, whatever 
that may be, whether creative or co-operative, 
between God’s Spirit and man’s will in regenera- 
tion or conversion. Its general usage is to 
describe the objective co-operation of Christian 
brethren in the furtherance of God’s kingdom on 
earth. 

In 1 Co 89 {$<ov yap icficv cvvepyoC) the co-operation referred 
to is that between men in their outivard labours (or Qod, not a 
co-operation between them individually or nnitedly with God, 
however true that may be in itself ; and at any rate it refers to 
post-conversion experience, not to pre- or simul-conversion 
relationships. In Ph 219 the reference is to men already 
regenerated, and the same is true of Eo 893, g 4 9,45 ia the true 
text — God works in ail things for good with those who love God. 
It does not directly refer to what takes place in conversion, nor 
does it state the active elements involved therein and their 
relationships. Again, in Mk 1699 the co-operation of the ascended 
Lord with the heralds of the go^el is spoken of in regard to 
miracles. But the word in Scripture is never used of man's 
natural faculties or capacities (before conversion) working 
together with the Spirit of God to effect regeneration, which is 
the specific and proper theological application of the term. If 
thus svnergism is to be rejected or to be defended from Scrip- 
ture, it must be bj- reference to the truth of Scripture, and not 
to its letter. 

2. The origin and development of synergism in 
Melanchthon’s doctrine.— The earlier writings of 


Melanchthon betray no synergistic tendencies. 
On the contrary, they are in some respects more 
rigiiUy deterministic than even Luther’s. The 
religious man is profoundly conscious of his 
dependence on God’s grace. He does not dream of 
co-ordinating or equating his own freedom with 
the grace of God as causal in his salvation. 'Tliis 
is true even of those who are legitimately called 
synergists. ‘ Arminians ii.su.ally pray like Calvin- 
ists,’ said Charles Hodge, adding, what is equally 
true, that ‘Calvinists frequently preach like 
Arminians’;' t.e., they appeal to men as respon- 
sible voluntary agents. The difficulty arises when 
one or other of these aspects of experience is 
made tlie determining factor in the elaboration of 
a theological system. Truth is largely a matter 
of proportion and balance. To begin with, 
Melancnthon, whose mind was eminently of a 
systematic east, worked out his system under the 
dominating influence of the experience of divine 
dependence. The Holy Spirit teaches us, he says, 
that all things happen necessarily by predestina- 
tion, and tlierefore there is no sucli thing as 
freedom of our will. To maintain free will was 
to dethrone the grace of God from its unique 
supremacy. This was his position in the first 
edition of his Loci Communes Return Theologi- 
carttm,^ and it was even more rigidly expressed in 
his Commentary on Romans and Corinthians.* 
Free will he regarded as a scholastic figment 
emanating from caVnal wisdom and obscuring the 
blessings brought to us by Christ. It made men 
arbiters of their own salvation and consequently 
undermined the immediacy of Christian assurance 
and froze the stream of personal devotion to the 
Redeemer. Melanchthon resolutely applied this 
conception of predestination to all events, physical 
and moral, outward and inward : 

‘Si ad praedestinationem referas bumanam voluntateni nec 
in externis, nec in intemis operibue ulla est libertas.’ Since 
man is born a child of wrath, it follows that he is born without 
the Spirit of God, and therefore ‘ nihil nisi camalia sapit, amat, 
et quaerlt.’ * 

Man has no power over his inward affections, and, 
though Melanchthon admits that in outward 
things he h.os some freedom, even here the power 
of will seems to vanish. Thus Melanchthon, 
applying a transcendental conception, predestina- 
tion, to the facts of human life, as he read them 
or understood them from Scripture, came to assert 
that no real cau.sality existed anywhere but in 
God’s will, and so the betrayal of Judas is ns truly 
and ns immediately an act of God as the calling 
of Paul. The reprobation of the damned is as 
properly and in the same sense the effect of God’s 
will as the salvation of the elect. We are not to 
think of certain events as determined while others 
arc allowed. All things imuiediabely How out of 
God’s will neces.sarily. All questions as to the 
rightness of God’s procedure he silences by regard- 
ing these questionings ns issuing from man’s carnal 
iiiqnisitivenc.ss. 

It follows from this position that man could 
contribute nothing to his own conversion. He 
could not repent of himself, and so-called morality 
(pre-conversion) has no spiritual value. 

• Homo per vires naturalea nihil [potestj nisi peccare. Carnale 
est quiiiquid per naturae vires fit, Soornlis constantia, Zenonii 
moderstio, nihil nisi camales affectus sunt.' “ 

At this stage we see Melanchthon planted firmly 
on the experience of God’s free grace which gave 
its strength to the new outlook of the Reforma- 
tion, combating strongly the pojmlar Roman 
Catholic view according to which man’s free will 
aided by certain ecclesiastical rites contributed 
1 0. A. Saimond, Princetoniana, Edinburgh, 1888^ p. 177. 

9 OriRinally published at Wittenberg and Basel in 1521, and 
ed. T. Kolde, Leipzig, 1900. 

3 Nuremberg. 1522- 4 Eoei, 1621, p. 97. 

3 lb, pp. 97-116. 
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pomething to man’s salvation — a viewwhich out the 
vital nerve of |(ersonal trust in Christ as the alone 
Keileeiiier ami ojiened a door by which the whole 
rneehanism of merits and of an external ecclesiasti- 
cal authority as ultimate source of redemptive 
assuraiiue could be reinstated. Melanchthon, 
however, was extravagant in his elaboration and 
his application of the truth of man’s dependence on 
God for salvation. He confused in the interests of 
a theory natural and moral causality, and left no 
moral bridge between nature and grace. He raised 
a spiritual feeling — of supreme importance, no 
doubt — to a position of absolute sovereignty over 
man and nature and over God Himself. It was 
impossible that this could be the tinal resting- 
place of one like hlelanchthon to whom the ethical 
interest was so important and who was of a 
mediating spirit, 

'Ego mihi conscius aam, non uUam ob causam unquam t< 
S«o\oyij«Vai, nisi ut mores moos emendarem." l 
Accordingly he was soon convinced, both by the 
development of his own experience and by the 
movement of events, of the necessity of defending 
his position from misconceptions — not now so 
much from the side of Rome as from pretended 
followers of free grace itself — and this led him to 
modify his earlier views. He now came to see that 
there were many positions previously held by him 
which he would have to alter. His study of the 
Greek fathers, whose views on free will were 
determined by their hostility to Eastern fatalism, 
and who were very conscious of the moral con- 
tinuity between nature and grace (often the two 
were not clearly distinguished by them), influenced 
his thought, and we find him Irequently quoting 
from Chrysostom : ?Xicet iiiv 6 Oeii pov\6titvov Si 
or from Basil ; gAvov fiAXijo’ov xoi 6eds irpoo- 
iravrd.® 

The contentions of Erasmus as against Lather 
undoubtedly influenced Melanchthon also, and 
the result was emphasis on the will’s own activity 
in conversion. 

His increasing familiarity with the classical 
moralists and tlie Stoics, but above all his earnest 
ethical nature, stimulated into protest by the 
fanaticism of enthusiasts who regarded regenera- 
tion as an immediate unmediated opus operatum, 
led him to alter his views or, as he thought him- 
self, to replace the emphasis. Pre-conversion 
morality was now given a moral valuation. Men 
were saying that they could do nothing, and so 
they defended everything that they did or felt 
inclined to do, however wicked or outrageous. 
Roman Catholics were thus given an occasion to 
equate Lutheranism with immoralism in personal 
life and anarchy in society, and the doctrines of 
grace had therefore to be set on an ethical basis 
for the benefit alike of opponents and of adherents. 
The result was the advocacy by Melanchthon of 
what ^came known in the Lutheran Church as 
synmgistic views. It was ■ in his eyes not a 
capitulation or a palinode, but an ethical rehabilita- 
tion of the doctrine of free grace, although it was 
viewed by genuine Lutherans as a reversion to 
Pelagianism. 

' One egg is not liker another than his synergy Is to the 
Pelagian,’ said Matthias Flacius^ the Illyrian, a champion of 
Lutheranism, concerning the views of Melanchthon’s follower 
Victorine Strigel. ' Man, they say, can by the natural powers 
of his free will equip and prepare himself for the reception of 
uto'b grace — exacUy the teaching of the godless sophists, 
luiomas of Aquino, Scotus, and their disciples,' said Nicholas 
Amsdorf of Johann Pfeffinger and Melanchthon.* 

* From a letter to Joachim Camerarius, in Corpus Refarma- 
lonitn, ed. C. G. Bretsohneider and H. E. Bindseil, Halle and 
Brunswick, 1834-60, 1. 722. 

2 Loci, 1535, p 376, and elsewhere, 

“ Weimar Disputation, 9th session (cf. Luthardt, Vis Lthre 
oomfreim Willm, p. 226). 

* Ojfenttiche Bekenntnii der reinen Lthre, del Evangelii, etc., 
Jena, 1558. 


Synergism, however, is to be understood not 
from the extreme censures of its opponents, not 
even from the extreme statements of its advocates, 
but rather when we look on it as an ethical protest 
against positions that threatened to submerge the 
conscience and heart and to disarm the Church in 
her fight against licence and anarchy. It is there- 
fore necessary to state Melanchthon’s position 
more fully. 

3 . Melanchthon’s synergism and its effect on 
his theological outlook. — ^hlelanchthon’s interest, 
we have said, was mainly practical, not theoretic. 
Accordingly his interest latterly in predestination 
was that of the custodian of morals. He desired 
to safeguard God’s moral purity from any shadow 
that might be cast upon it by this dogma and at 
the same time to free man’s moral nature from the 
paralysing effect of a monergistic determinism. 
His early statements were extravagant. Now he 
emphatically declared that God could in no sense 
be regarded as the author of sin. Evil was per- 
mitted by Him, but it was abhorrent to His 
nature. He therefore felt obliged to give up the 
dogma of an eternal decree of reprobation. The 
cause of man’s sin was in man himself, and the 
hardening of his heart was due to wilful dis- 
obedience and perversity. Man’s own responsi- 
bility for his spiritual state was emphasized. The 
ofler of God’s grace was universal. Original sin 
was a fact, yet man’s will, though it could not 
initiate a gracious state, could yet adopt an atti- 
tude of wmcome or of repugnance to God’s grace 
ofiered in His Word. Accordingly we find 
Melanchthon editing the original Augsburg Con- 
fession in this interest. 

Art. 18, which originally read, ' Justitia spiriiualii is eBected 
by the Holy Spirit which is received into the heart through the 
Word,’ he altered to read, 'Jmtilia tpMlualis is eBected in us 
when we are helped (adjuvninur) by the Holy Spirit.’ The 
same alteration, adjuvari, is made in art, 20. He prepared the 
Leipzig Interim in the same spirit: ‘Although God does not 
justify men through their merits, nevertheless the merciful 
God does not act on man ns on a block but draws him so that 
his will co-operates, provided he has come to years of dis- 
cretion.' 

Melanchtlion’s position is clearly stated in the 
revised edition of his Loci (published in 153’3) in_a 
sentence that became famous and stereotyped in 
after controversy : 

‘ In hoc exempio videmus conjungi has causas, verbum, 
Spiritiiiu sanctum el vohuitatem non sane otiosam, sed re- 
pugnanlem inBrniitate suae ’ ; or, as he expressed it in later 
editions: ‘hie concurrunl tres causas bonae actionis, verbum 
Dei, SpirituB snnutus, el huniana voluntas assentiens neo 
repugnans verbo Dei, Po-set enim excvitere ut excutit Saul sua 
sponle, sed cum mens nudiens, ac se sustenans non repugnat, 
non indulget diffidentiae, sed adjuvnnte etiam Spiritu sancto 
conntur assentiri in hoc certainine voluntas non est otiosa.' I 

There is little doubt that Melanchthon applies 
this to the act of conversion, and his view was that 
the positive assent of the will was essential, 
although, as Herrlinger^ points out, he maintained 
at times that the lielp of the Holy Spirit was 
necessary to enable the tvill to accept the gospel.* 
While he does not make it at all times quite clear 
whether this assent was itself the result of the work- 
ing of God’s Spirit or due to the natural energy of 
the will, yet he seems certainly to maintain that 
something must be granted to the will itself, and 
here is the point on which the synergistic con- 
troversy hinges. This dubiety is noticeable also 
' in some of his followers. One of them, Pezelius, 
interprets his master as teaching that the will was 
1 a causa subordinata, after the Holy Spirit in the 
Word had roused up the soul.* 

Latterly he defined the will after Erasmus as 
facultas nppHcandi ad se gratiam, and therefore 
the dill'erence between the saved and the lost is 


I Corp. Reform, xxi. 658. 

i Die ThenlogU MelancMhons, ^ 

»See 1, A. Dorner. A' System of Christian Doctrxne, ir. 171. 
* See Luthardt, p. 189. 
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faculty answering to the first of these, and con- 
templation is its corresponding activity. The 
word also occurs in Albertus Magnus and Alex- 
ander of Hales. Eckhart sometimes seems to 
identify syntercsis with the Fiinkelein or Ganster, 
and with the intellectiis agens or die oberste 
Vcmunft ; but the tendency of his philosophy is to 
make tlie ‘ spark ’ supra-rational and uncreated ; 
he even says : ‘ Diess Fiinkelein, dass ist Gott.’ 
In the earlier writers synteresis is usually thought 
of as a reinn.ant of the sinless state of man before 
the fall, while in the bolder thought of the school 
of Eckhart it becomes the seat or organ of divine 
immanence and of the highest personal inspira- 
tion. The notion of an impeccable ‘ soul-centre ’ 
may be traced back to the Neo-Platonists. 

Litbratdeb.— W. Preger, Gesch. der deutschen Mj/stik im 
MilUlalter, 2 vols., Leipnig, 1874-81 ; A. Lasson, Meister 
Eckhart dcr Mystiker, Berlin, 1868; W. R. Inge, Christian 
Mysticism, London, 1899. W. 11. InGE. 

SYNDICALISM.— See Socialism. 

SYNERGISM. — i. General meaning of the 
term and its Scriptural support. — The term 
‘synergism’ (tTwefryelv, cvvepybs, ‘to co-operate,’ 
‘fellow- worker’) became definitely fixed as a 
terminus technicus in theology in the 16th century. 
It was applied to the later views of Philip 
Meianchthon and his followers on the question as 
to the relation between the Holy Spirit (or God’s 
grace) and man’s will in regeneration. This view, 
broadly stated, is that the human will can and 
does co-operate with the grace of God as a vera 
causa regenerationis. It opposes the position ex- 
pressed in the sentence ‘ Homo convertitur nolens.* 
The human will was, it is true, not regarded as 
the primary cause (hence synergism dillers from 
Pelagianism or even Semi-Pelagianism) ; that was 
unreservedly assigned to God’s Spirit and to the 

E reaching of the Word, but the energy of the 
uman will was given a place, and its assent an 
essential place, in the act of regeneration. The 
enunciation of this view caused unusual heat 
among theologians, because its truth or falsehood 
affects the whole realm of theological truth — the 
effects of the fall on human nature, the nature 
and working of God’s decrees, the responsibility of 
the sinner, in fact all Christian anthropology and 
■oteriology. 

The term ‘ synergism ’ owes its origin to Scrip- 
ture, but the Scriptural usage of the word operates 
in a difierent univei’se of discourse from the theo- 
logical. In the NT awepyciv {<rvyepy6s) is never 
applied to the psychological relation, whatever 
that may be, whether creative or co-operative, 
between God’s Spirit and man’s will in regenera- 
tion or conversion. Its general usage is to 
describe the objective co-operation of Christian 
brethren in the furtherance of God’s kingdom on 
earth. 

In 1 Co 89 (fffoO yip ic/ity (rvvtpyoi) the co-operatlon referred 
to is that between men in their outivard labours for God, not a 
co-operation between them individually or unitedly with God, 
however true that may be in itself ; and at any rate it refers to 
post-conversion experience, not to pre- or simul-conversion 
relationships. In Ph 213 the reference is to men already 
repenerated, and the same is true of Ro S®, if a is the true 
text — God works in all thing^s for good with those who love God. 
It does not directly refer to what takes place in conversion, nor 
does it state the active eiements involved therein and their 
relationships. Again, in Mk IC™ the co-operation of the ascended 
Lord with the heralds of the gospel is spoken of in regard to 
miracles. But the word in Scripture is never used of man’s 
natural faculties or capacities (before conversion) working 
together with the Spirit of God to effect regeneration, which is 
the specific and proper theological application of the term. If 
thus synergism is to be rejects or to be defended from Scrip- 
ture, it must be by reference to the truth of Scripture, and not 
to its letter. 

2. The origin and development of synergism in 
Melanchthon’s doctrine. — The earlier writings of 


Meianchthon betray no synergistic tendencies. 
On the contraiy, they are in some respects more 
rigidly deterministic than even Luther’s. The 
religious man is profoundly conscious of his 
dependence on God’s grace. He does not dream of 
co-ordinating or equating his own freedom •with 
the grace of God as causal in his salvation. This 
is true even of tho-^e who are legitimately called 
synergists. ‘ Arminians usually pray like Calvin- 
ists,’ said Charles Hodge, adding, what Is equally 
true, that ‘Calvinists frequently preach like 
Armini.ans ’ ; * i.e., they appeal to men as respon- 
sible voluntary agents. The difficulty arises when 
one or other of these a.spects of experience is 
made the determining factor in the elaboration of 
a theological system. Truth is largely a matter 
of proportion and balance. To begin with, 
Meianchthon, whose mind was eminently of a 
systematic cast, worked out his system under the 
dominating influence of the experience of divine 
dependence. The Holy Spirit teaches us, he .says, 
that all thing.s hajipen necessarily by predestina- 
tion, and therefore there is no such thing as 
freedom of our will. To maintain free will was 
to dethrone the grace of God from its unique 
supremacy. This was his position in the first 
edition of his Loci Communes Rerum Theologi- 
carum,^ and it was even more rigidly expressed in 
his Commentary on Romans and Corinthians.* 
Free will he regarded as a scholastic figment 
emanating from caVnal wisdom and obscuring the 
blessings brought to us by Christ. It made men 
arbiters of their own salvation and consequently 
undermined the immediacy of Christian assurance 
and froze the stream of personal devotion to the 
Redeemer. Meianchthon resolutely applied this 
conception of predestination to all events, physical 
and moral, outward and inward ; 


‘SI ad praedestinationem reterag bumanom voluntateni nec 
In externis, nec in intemts operibus ulla est libertas.* Since 
man is born a child ol wrath, it follows that he is born without 
the Spirit of God, and therefore ' nihil nisi camalia eapit, amat, 
et quaerlt.’ * 

Man has no power over his inward affections, and, 
though Meianchthon admits that in outward 
things he has some freedom, even here the power 
of will seems to vanish. Thus Meianchthon, 
applying a transcendental conception, predestina- 
tion, to the facts of human life, as he read them 
or understood tliein from Scripture, came to assert 
that no real causjility existed anywhere but in 
God’s will, and so the betrayal of Judas is as truly 
and as immediately an act of God as the calling 
of Paul. The reprobation of the damned is as 
properly and in the same sense the efiect of God’s 
will as the salvation of the elect. VVe are not to 


think of certain events as determined while others 
are allowed. All things immediately flow out of 
God’s will nece.ssarily. All questions as to the 
rightness of God’s procedure he silences by regard- 
ing these questionings as issuing front man’s carnal 
inqnWtivene.ss. 

It follows from this position that man could 
contribute nothing to his own conversion. He 
could not repent of himself, and so-called morality 
(pre-conversion) has no spiritual value. 

‘ Homo per vires naturales nihil [potest] nisi peccare. Carnale 
est quifiouid per naturae vires fit, Soornlis constantia, TienonU 
moderstio, nihil nisi camales nffectus sunt’ 3 
At this stage we see Meianchthon planted firmly 
on the experience of (Sod’s free grace which gave 
its strength to the new outlook of the Reforma- 
tion, combating strongly the popular Roman 
Catholic view according to which_ man’s free will 
aided by certain ecclesiastical rites contributed 
I 0. A. Salmond, Prineetoniana, Edinburgh, 1888, p. 177. 

3 Originally published at Wittenberg and Basel in 1S2I, ana 
ed. T. Kolde, Leipzig, 1900. „ 

3 Nuremberg, 1622, 4 jfioei, 1621, p. 97, 


8 Ib. pp. 97-116. 
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Bomething to man’s salvation — a view which cut the 
vital nerve of jiersonal trust in Christ as the alone 
Kedeemer ami opened a door by which the whole 
mechanism of merits and of an external ecclesiasti- 
cal authority as ultimate source of redemptive 
assurance could be reinstated. Melanchthon, 
however, was extravagant in his elaboration and 
his application of the truth of man’s dependence on 
God for salvation. He confused in the interests of 
a theory natural and moral causality, and left no 
moral bridge between nature and grace. He raised 
a spiritual feeling — of supreme importance, no 
doubt — to a position of absolute sovereignty over 
man and nature and over God Himself. It was 
impossible that this could be the final resting- 
jilace of one like Melanchthon to whom the ethical 
interest was so important and who was of a 
mediating spirit. 

‘Ego mihi conEctus lam, non ullam ob causam nnquam t< 
BtoKtr/ntivai, nisi ut mores moos emendarem.’ i 
Accordingly he was soon convinced, both by the 
development of his own experience and by the 
movement of events, of the necessity of defending 
his position from misconceptions — not now so 
much from the side of Rome as from pretended 
followers of free grace itself— and this led him to 
modify his earlier views. He now came to see that 
there were many positions previously held by him 
which he would have to alter. His study of the 
Greek fathers, whose views on free will were 
determined by their hostility to Eastern fatalism, 
and who were very conscious of the moral con- 
tinuity between nature and grace (often the two 
were not clearly distinguished by them), influenced 
his thought, and we find him frequently quoting 
from Chrysostom : txkv 6 flcSs pavMfievov Si 

i\Kei, or from Basil ; y.Svov 6i\ti<rov Kal OcSs irpoa- 
TTocrd,* 

The contentions of Erasmus as against Luther 
undoubtedly influenced Melanchthon also, and 
the result was emphasis on the will’s own activity 
in conversion. 

His increasing familiarity with the classical 
moralists and the Stoics, but above all his earnest 
ethical nature, stimulated into protest by the 
fanaticism of enthusiasts who regarded regenera- 
tion as an immediate unmediated opus operatum, 
led him to alter his views or, as he thought him- 
self, to replace the emphasis. Pre-conversion 
morality was now given a moral valuation. Men 
were saying that they could do nothing, and so 
they defended everything that they did or felt 
inclined to do, however wicked or outrageous. 
Roman Catholics were thus given an occasion to 
equate Lutheranism with immoralism in personal 
life and anarchy in society, and the doctrines of 
grace had therefore to be set on an ethical basis 
for the benefit alike of opponents and of adherents. 
The result was the advocacy by Melanchthon of 
what became known in the Lutheran Church as 
synergistic views. It was in his eyes not a 
capitulation or a palinode, but an ethical rehabilita- 
tion of the doctrine of free grace, although it was 
viewed by genuine Lutherans as a reversion to 
Pelagianism. 

‘ One egg is not liker onother than his synergy is to the 
Pelagian,' said Matthias Elaciust the Illyrian, a champion ol 
Lutheranism, concerning the views of Melanchthon’s follower 
Victorine Strigel. ‘ Man, they say, can by the natural powers 
of his free will equip and prepare himself for the reception of 
God's grace — e^ctly the teaching of the godless sophists, 
Thomas of Aquino, Scotus, and their disciples,' said Nicholas 
Amsdorf of Johann Pfeffin^r and Melanchthon.^ 

' From a letter to Joachim Camerarius, in Corpus Reforma- 
tonun, ed. 0. G. Bretsohneider and H. E. Bindseil, Halle and 
Brunswick, 1834-60, i. 722. 

Loci, 1635, p 376, and elsewhere, 

* Weimar Disputation, 9th session (cf. Luthardt, Die Lehre 
comjreim Witten, p. 226). 

4 Offentiieht Bekenntnis der reinen Lehre, des Evangelii, etc., 
Jena, 1668. 


Synergism, however, is to he understood not 
from the extreme censures of its opponents, not 
even from the extreme statements of its advocates, 
hut rather when we look on it as an ethical protest 
against positions that threatened to submerge the 
conscience and heart and to disarm the Church in 
her fight against licence and anarchy. It is there- 
fore necessary to state Melanchthon’s position 
more fully. 

3. Melanchthon's synergism and its effect on 
his theological outlook.— Melanchthon’s interest, 
we have said, was mainly practical, not theoretic. 
Accordingly his interest latterly in predestination 
was that of the custodian of morals. He desired 
to safeguard God’s moral purity from any shadow 
that might be cast upon it by this dogma and at 
the same time to free man’s moral nature from the 
paralysing effect of a monergistic determinism. 
His early statements were extravagant. Now he 
emphatically declared that God could in no sense 
be regarded as the author of sin. Evil was per- 
mitted by Him, but it was abhorrent to His 
nature. He therefore felt obliged to give up the 
dogma of an eternal decree of reprobation. The 
cause of man’s sin was in man himself, and the 
hardening of his heart was due to wilful dis- 
obedience and perversity, Man’s own responsi- 
bility for his spiritual state was emphasized. The 
otter of God’s grace was universal. Original sin 
was a fact, yet man’s will, though it could not 
initiate a gracious state, could yet adopt an atti- 
tude of wmcome or of repugnance to God’s grane 
ottered in His Word, Accordingly we find 
Melanchthon editing the original Atigshurg Con- 
fession in this interest. 

Art. 18, which originally read, 'Justitia spiritualis is effected 
by the Holy Spirit which is received into the heart through the 
Word,' he altered to read, ' Justitia spiritualis is effected in us 
when we are helped (adjuvainur) by the Holy Spirit.' The 
same alteration, aajuvari, is made in art. 20. He prepared the 
Leipzig Interim in the same spirit: ‘Although God does not 
justify men through their merits, nevertheless the merciful 
God does not act on man as on a block but draws him so that 
his will co-operates, provided he has come to years of dis- 
cretion.' 

Melanchthon’s position is clearly stated in the 
revised edition of Ids Loci (published in 1633) in_a 
sentence that became famous and stereotyped in 
after controversy -. 

' In hoc exemplo videmus conjungi has causas, verbum, 
Spiritmii sanctum et voliuitatem non sane otiosam, sed re- 
pugnantem infirmitate suae ’ ; or, as he expressed jt in later 
editions: ‘hie concurrunt tres causae bonae actionis, verbum 
Dei, SpirituE sanctus, et humana voluntas assentiens nee 
repugnans verbo Dei. I’o-sei eniiu exoutere ut exoutit Saul sua 
sponle, sed cum mens audiens, ac se sustenans non repugnat, 
non indulget dillidentiae, sed adjuvante etiam Spiritu sancto 
cOD&tur BSSeDtiri in hoc certainfnc voluntas nou est otiosa. ^ 

There is little doubt that Melanchthon applies 
this to the act of conversion, and his view was that 
the positive assent of the will was es-sential, 
although, ns Herrlinger = points out, he maintained 
at times that the help of the Holy Spirit was 
necessary to enable the will to accept the gospel.* 
While he does not make it at all times quite clear 
j whether this assent was itself the result of the work- 
I ing of God’s Spirit or due to the natural energy of 
i the will, yet he seems certainly to maintain that 
■ something must be granted to the will itself, and 
here is the point on which the_ synergistic con- 
troversy hinges. This dubiety is noticcjmle also 
in some of his followers. One of them, Pezelius, 
interprets his master as teaching that the_ will was 
a causa subordinata, after the Holy Spirit in the 
Word had roused up the soul.* 

Latterly he defined the will after Erasmus as 
facuUas applicandi ad se gratiam, and therefore 
the difference between the saved and the lost is 

1 Corp. Reform, xxi, 658. 

* Die Thentogie Metanchthons, Gotha, 1879. . 

8 See I. A. Dorner, A Spstem of Christian Doctrine, iv. 171. 

4 See LutharrtU p. 189. 
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ultimately due not to election — for even God fore- 
saw something in the elect which conditioned His 
election — nor to reprobation, but to man himself. 
The difficulty whicii confronted Melanchthon was 
just to determine what constitutes responsibility, 
and, even if his solution is defective and open to 
verbal criticism, as it certainly is, it is a merit 
that he recognized the problem in its seriousness 
and that he tried to solve it on moral grounds. 

Melanchthon’s synermsm also affected his 
practical outlook. To tliose who defended civil 
and social outrage because they were sinners, and 
would remain sinners unless changed by a divine 
act which they could do nothing to initiate, he 
sternly said that man in spite of original sin had 
liberty in outward actions, the reason could control 
the ^vill, and the will the bodily movements. No 
man could say, like the servant of Zeno, that he 
was compelled to sin by fate. It is clear that his 
soul loathed this Manichasism, as he called it, and 
his safeguarding of predestination from those who 
so understood it was clamantly demanded by the 
circumstances of the age and of many ages since. 
It is surely as immediate a datum of Christian 
experience that the sinner is responsible for his sin 
as that he ascribes his salvation to God’s grace. 

Uelanchthon did not take a prominent part in the Uajoristic 
controveray, which arose over George Major's statement that 
‘good works are necessary for holiness,' hut by various utter- 
ances he indicated that, whilst maintaining the Lutheran 
position that justification is of grace aione, be was anxious to 
show that a holy life was the inevitable consequence and the 
test of the reality of a Justified life. Amsdorf's statement that 
‘good works are harmful to holiness' he characterized as a 
‘lewd saying ’ (■unfldtige Rede)A 

4 . The synergistic controversy. — Melanchthon’s 
statements concerning free will were ambiguous 
and so hesitating that men, accustomed to the 
breezy statements of Luther on the same subject, 
felt as if he attributed to the will more than he 
actually expressed, and his acceptance of Erasmus’s 
formula gave this feeling a colour of truth, 
Luther on this point was definite : 

‘In geistlichen und gottllchen Saohen was der Seelen Hell 
betrifft da ist der Mensofi wie die Salzsaule, wie Loth’s Weib, Ja 
wie ein Kiotz und Stein, wie ein todt Biid, das weder Augen 
noch Mund weder Sinn noch Herz brauchet.’® 

What Luther advocated with zeal Melanchthon 
admitted with reserve. Controversy was therefore 
inevitable, and it broke out violently, occasioned 
by two disputations of Pfeffinger,® a Leipzig pro- 
fessor and disciple of Melanchthon. 

He tried to answer the question why one man under the 
preaching of the Word became converted and another did not, 
and the decisive factor, he maintained, was that one wiilingly 
assented and the other did not The difference cannot be 
attributed to a difference In the activity of the divine wUI; 
therefore the difference lies in man himself. We must there- 
fore attribute a certain synergy to our will. Man even now in 
his fallen state is not os a statue or a stone, nor is he purely 

assive, for, if that were the case, there would bo no difference 

etween the pious and the impious, the elect and the damned, 
Saul and David. God wouid become a respecter of persons and 
the author of contumacy in the impious and the damned. On 
the other hand, the human will has not the power to effect 
spiritual motions without the help of the Holy Spirit, but the 
Holy Spirit moving through the Word of God, and the mind 
thinking, and the will not resisting but complying under the 
Spirit’s influence— these are the causes which concurrently 
produce conversion. 

Pfeffinger’s defence and explanation of Melanch- 
tlion’s views called forth violent opposition 
especially from Amsdorf and Flacins. The former 
(see above) said that, according to Pfeffinger, 
man could prepare and equip himself for con- 
version by the natural powers of his free vvill 
without the aid of the Holy Spirit. Verbally this 
was very unju.st, but essentially it had an element 
of truth in it. Flacius appe.aled to Luther’s words 
and declared that man was worse than a stock or 

1 Corp. Reform, ix. 407. 

9 Enarr. in Ps. xe. 

* Propositiones de libero arbitrio and Queettiorut qvinque de 
Kbertate toluntatie humance, Leipzig, 1E55. 


stone because he offered resistance to God’s Spirit. 
The will therefore does not co-operate ; it opposes 
and resists. Every one knows that this criticism, 
though infelicitously expressed, is in touch with 
reality and spoken out of personal experience. As 
regards regeneration, man is absolutely passive— 
he is spiritually dead ; the image of God is not 
only wholly obliterated, but is transformed into 
the image oi Satan, Man thus contributes 
nothing positive to his own conversion ; any 
contribution of his is negative and resisting, 

Pfeffinger replied to Amsdorf and incidentally 
mentioned Flacius, He declared himself more 
explicitly as holding that the unconverted will had 
the power of either obeying or resisting God’s 
offer in His Word. Thus the controversy raged, 
the new university of Jena contending for the old 
position of Luther and violently opposing the 
synergistic movement, which was stoutly advocated 
by the faculties of Leipzig and Wittenberg. At 
last, at the instigation of Flacius, an attempt was 
made to silence opposition by authority. John 
Frederick II., Elector of Saxony, was appealed to, 
and by his command a Book of Confutation and 
Condemnation of all prevalent heresies was 
published at Jena in 1559, Of its nine divisions 
the sixth was devoted to the refutation of 
synergism. Those who taught that man had 
power in his will to co-operate with the grace of 
God in conversion were stigmatized as over- 
throwers of the grace of God. It was false to 
maintain that man can do anything Iw his free will 
in accepting or rejecting grace. Human nature 
is wholly adverse from God and hostile to God and 
is subjected to the tyranny of sin and Satan. 

In a similar strain the orthodox Lutherans — 
Amsdorf, Wigand, Tilman Hesshusen, etc.— spoke 
and wrote against synergism and deduced this 
anthropology from their predestinarian views, the 
last-named saying that, in one respect, 

‘God did not wish that all men should be saved, for He did 
not elect all God’s will acts in one uniform way on men Just 
as on stocks and stones.’ > 

Melanchthon raised his voice against this deter- 
ministic delirium and declared that it is absurd to 
talk of conversion until the will consents, that to 
reject God’s grace is an act of will and not an act 
of God, and that human nature had at least power 
in outward actions. An attempt was made to 
make the book binding on teachers and preachers, 
but without success. Even in Jena, the citadel 
of ortliodoxy. Pastor Hugel refu.sed to read the 
document from the pulpit, and Strigel raised his 
voice on the synergistic side. Both Strigel and 
Hugel were imprisoned, and it looked _ as _ if 
synergism were doomed in Jena, for the university 
was strengthened in the orthodox interest by the 
appointments of Wigand and Judex to professorial 
chairs and by the recall of Musieus, all of whom 
were strong champions of orthodoxy. However, 
the prisoners were set free after an imprisonment 
of less than six months, and a further attempt 
was made to settle the dispute by public dis- 
cussion. This disputation lasted from 2nd until 
8th Aug. 1560, and occupied thirteen sitting. 
The interest for us centres in the positions de- 
fended and refuted regarding free will and God’s 
grace. 

To begin ivith, Strigel maintained that the 
substance and qualities of human nature were 
not obliterated ny the fall nor altered, but onW 
hindered in their activity. His position be made 
clear by a curious physical illustration. 

A magnet, he said, cannot attract Iron when smeared with 
onion-juice, yet it retains its magnetic properties, and it can 
attract though smeared with goat’s blood. It la the same 
magnet In both cases, but its activity is hindered in the one 

I See Luthardt, p. 241. 
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ease and not in the other. So by the fall man’s nature is not 
destroyed, but only weakened. He is like him who fell among 
thieves between Jerusalem and Jericho, half-dead, or like one 
weakened by disease but not dead like a corpse. 

Strigel is here aiming at a distinction wliich 
satisfies many theologians — that between formal 
freedom and material freedom or that between 
natural ability and moral ability, a distinction 
largely used by Jonathan Edwards but in currency 
before his day.* According to this distinction, 
man does wliat he pleases and wills what he 
pleases. That is the very meaning of will — it is 
not compelled from without ; but, though man has 
this natural ability, as a matter of fact he does not 
will tlie good spiritually simply because he does 
not want to — he lacks moral ability. 

Seeberg contends that Strigel was groping after 
this distinction, but did not adequately express it.* 
That is certainly true of him at this Weimar 
disputation. He did not make his meaning clear, 
but afterwards he distinguished very clearly 
between ejjicacia (Sim/ut) ot facultas, on the one 
hand, and capacitas or aptitudo, on the other. 
Man has lost the first through the fall, and the 
Holy Spirit restores to the will the diim/us or 
efficacy or faculty of believing, which was lost by 
the fall. At this disimtation, liowever, Strigel did 
not go so far as that. When asked by Flacins if 
the human will co-operated with the Holy Spirit 
before conversion or only after, he hesitated and 
said that to him conversion was not a point but a 
line, not the beginning of the Christian life but the 
whole of it, 

It is evident from reading the disputation that 
Strigel really wished to attribute power to the 
will, but at the same time to ascribe the chief 
place to the Holy Spirit— so that synergism is an 
unfortunate term to use of factors that cannot be 
equated. He repeated the Melanclithonian for- 
mula : ‘ Concurrunt in oonversione haeo tria : 
Spiritus sanctua movena corda, vox Dei, voluntas 
hominis quae voci divinae assentitur,’ a sentence 
which is ambiguous ; and on this point no decision 
cordd be reached. On the other hand, Flacius j 
went so far as to say that the very substance of j 
the soul was altered by the fall and by sin, and I 
that therefore man was purely passive, or active j 
only in hostility to God, Peace could nob be j 
restored by public controversy. In a few months 
the party of the Illyrian was driven from the 
country, andFlacius, a man of undoubted erudition, 
died in his fifty-fifth year at Frankfort-on-Main. 
Strigel also left and died in Heidelberg at the 
early age of forty-five. 

5. The Formula of Concord. — After various 
unsuccessful attempts at a solution of this and 
other disputes the Formula of Concord * appeared, 
and, as it became an authoritative standard of the 
Lutheran Church, its position on this topic must 
be stated here. 

The problem is dealt with in artt. 1 and 2 of the 
Formula, and, while no personal names are men- 
tioned, the views of contending parties are very 
clearly kept in mind. In the 1st art., dealingwith 
original sin, a clear distinction is drawn between 
actual transgressions (actualia delicta) and the here- 
ditary sickness of the soul. Man’s nature is in all 
its parts poisoned by inherited sin, and for this 
condition man is guilty and condemned by God’s 
law, so that by nature men are the children of 
wrath, and from this state they can be saved only 
by the benefits of Christ’s merit. How this cor- 
ruption is transmitted is described. God creates 
every soul afresh, bub because of physical genera- 
tion from corrupted seed the hereditary disease of 

1 It ia used by Twisse, Howe, and very clearly by Isaac Watts, 
the ' ’ : - 

3 .: ■ ■ . Leipzig, 1895-98, IL 856. 
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sin is propagated. Yet God is nob the author of 
sin in either its origin or its development, nor is 
man’s substance converted into sin. Original sin 
is not to be identified with the essence of man. A 
clear distinction must be made between our nature 
(which was created, and which is daily preserved, 
by God), in which original sin dwells, and tliat 
original sin itself which dwells in our nature. To 
teach otherwise is Manichceism, not Christianity. 
This is further corroborated by the fact that the 
Son of God, according to llis human nature, is con- 
substantial with us, His brethren. He took our 
nature, but it was sinless in Him. Further, God 
in sanctifying men purifies them from sin, accept- 
ing them for Christ’s sake. He gives them grace, 
but He has eternal hostility towards sin itself. 
RIoreover, if original sin were the substance of the 
soul, the doctrine of the resurrection of believers 
would be null and void. Thus the Formula dis- 
poses of the Flacian error. Yet, while all this is 
so, man before God in his actual fallen state is 
truly and spiritually dead in all his faculties, as 
far as spiritual good is concerned. Strigel’s illus- 
tration of the magnet will not do. Man is not 
simply surrounded by outward hindrances ; ha 
cannot do anything, however small, in his natural 
state in regard to spiritual things. He has not 
the capacity ‘ in rebus spiritualibus aliquid in- 
choandi, operandi aut cooperandi.’ 

In the 2nd att., in which we have an attempt at 
an analytical solution, the relation of man’s powers 
to the Holy Spirit is set forth. In fallen man 
before conversion there does not remain the 
smallest spark (‘ ne scintillula quidem ’) of spiritual 
power by which he can prepare himself for appre- 
hending God’s grace, or for applying or accommo- 
dating it to himself. Bather he resists it. _ Man 
is capable certainly of being converted. He is still 
a reasonable creature, but as regards any real 
initiative ‘hao in parte deterior est trunco, quia 
voluntati divinae rebellis est et inimicus.’ He nas 
a capacity for conversion, bub a passive one, and 
his conversion is purely a work of the Holy Spirit. 
At the same time it is stated that man by natural 
reason and irill has somehow power to live a decent 
outward life. Thus the Formula of C'oncorrf, while 
strongly opposing the strange view of Flacius ns 
regards the substance of the soul of fallen man,_at 
the same time as strongly opposes the view which 
would give any power to the will in initiating con- 
version. Of Melanchthon’s three causes it makes 
the Holy Spirit alone the efficient cause, the will 
and nature of man being only a subject to be con- 
verted, while the Word of God preached or read is 
the means through which the Spirit works. Great 
stress is laid on the Word of God as the means of 
the Spirit’s working. Thus God softens men’s 
hearts, draws them, and reveals to them their sin ; 
and, realizing His anger, they feel in their heart 
contrition which makes them attend to the promises 
of the gospel, and so faith {‘scintillula lidei’) is 
quickened in their soul and ‘ hoe mode Spiritur 
Sanctus qui haec omnia operatur in cor mittitur.’ 

Thus the Formula of Concord unhesitatingly 
rejects synergism. In conversion the real agent is 
the Holy Ghost, the assent of the will is not a 
cause, but is itself an effect of the Spirit’s working 
tliroiigh the Word. Co-operation may be spoken 
of after conversion, but even tlien we must not 
think of God’s Spirit and man’s will as if they were 
like horses drawing a load and working side by 
side. God’s Spirit in the converted man works on 
and through the will. 

6. The Reformed position as regards synergism. 
— The problem of the relation of man’s nature to 
the grace of God was agitated in the Lutheran 
Church after the Formula of Concord and has been 
a subject of dispute down to the present day. 
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In the Reformed Church the same problem 
arose, thoujfh it was approached somewliat dider- 
ently. The distinctive feature of the Calvinistic 
system is its logical consistency ; every doctrine is 
discussed not only by itself but in the light of the 
whole. The supreme regulative principle in Calvin- 
ism is the sovereignty of God ; and, when man’s 
regeneration was viewed in the light of this prin- 
ciple, it was recognized that God’s grace acted 
differently on men who are regenerated and on 
those who are not. That is obvious, but whence 
the difference ? It was due to the determination of 
God. God, who had elected some, did so not as a 
bare matter of decree or quiescent foreknowledge 
or fortuitously waiting on their faith, but ener- 
getically through a series of efficient means — the 
redemptive mission of His Son, the preaching of 
the Word, the irresistible working of the Holy 
Spirit ; and these were effective all along the line 
in the case of the elect, leading them from spiritual 
death to grace and glory. Now, in the case of the 
unregenerated it was a sufficient proof that this 
divine redemptive causality had no place, that it 
failed in this link of regeneration. It was non- 
existent here ; therefore it was wholly non- 
existent. God did not elect them ; the redemption 
of His Son was not purposively undertaken or 
efficaciously operative in their case. Thus the 
question of the will is so embedded in the logical 
coherence of the system that to moot it is to raise 
the question of the validity of the system as a 
whole, and that is what happened in the case of 
Arminius, and especially — for Arminius himself did 
not attribute regenerating power to the will — in 
the case of his followers Simon BisehopfEpiscopius), 
Philippus van Limborch, and others. The objec- 
tions to Calvinism, as far as the subject of this 
article is concerned, were directed mainly against 
what was called irresistible grace and the extent 
of the Atonement. 

The Arminians — for we may leave the Socinians 
out of account 5 W. Robertson Smith has aptlj' de- 
scribed them as ‘Pelagians of the intellect’ — held 
that grace worked similarly on all, the difference 
from which conversion arose being due not to 
God’s grace but to man’s own will. To them irre- 
sistible grace (or, more properly, efficacious grace) 
meant necessity, and so the responsibility for the 
final damnation of the lost fell on God. Again, 
they maintained that by the Atonement the possi- 
bility of salvation was opened to all, and thev vehe- 
mently rejected the doctrine of the eternal repro- 
bation of some, as AYesley so strenuously did 
afterwards. The Synod of Dort attempted to 
settle the problem, but in the Reformed Church 
as in the Lutheran it keeps constantly emerging. 
Here even more than in the Lutheran Church, 
which diffidently refrained from applying predes- 
tination theories to its anthropological and escha- 
tological views,* the problem is an acute one, 
for the question of God’s moral character is raised, 
and it is from this quarter, rather than from the 
sphere of religious psychology, that the opposition 
emerges, and here its strength lies. Hence we find 
that Calvinistic apologetic has largely been a 
defence against what is regarded as misunderstand- 
ings, perversions, and unwarrantable inferences. 

In regard to efficacious grace the Calvinist did 
not mean that God’s grace did violence to the 
human will by outward or inward compulsion, or 
that it altered the nature of the will as such, 
which always has worked and does work volun- 
tarily, but that grace affected the disposition of 
man in such a way that the resistance of the 
will was changed into obedience. It was not the 
obedience of the will that made grace effica- 
cious, but much more the efficacy of grace that 

1 Ct. also the Thirty-nine Articles ol the Anglican Church. 


made the tvill not only in act but in disposition 
obedient. 

Some Calvinists, notably the school of Saraur, 
agreed with the Arminians that the Atonement 
was intended for all mankind ; hut tlie Arminians 
contended further that it is left to the free will of 
man either to concur with or to reject this intention. 
The Calvinists felt that, while this opened a possi- 
bility of salvation to all, it made salvation certain 
for none; the Atonement thus became itself a 
contingency rather than a reality, and they could 
not understand a purpose of God which could thus 
be frustrated. To leave the future of mankind 
hanging on the slender thread of the free will— even 
if that thread was not itself an illusion— seemed 
too precarious to be consistent with a purposive 
God, and rendered the salvation of the regenerate 
itself problematic, a denial of the perseverance of 
the saints. Hence the position that the Atone- 
ment was meant for those that are saved or to be 
saved, and that grace is efficacious in the case of 
the elect ; and so the empirical fact that some are 
not saved is itself a proof that in God’s secret pur- 
pose the Atonement was not meant for them. 

Here also, as in the Lutheran Church, and as in 
the internal disputes on this question between the 
Jesuits and the Jansenists in the Church of Rome, 
as well as in the disputes between Rome and 
Reformers on this point, we see the (question at 
issue in spite of many cross currents in the dis- 
cussion itself. The Calvinistic and Arrainian 
problem is even more illuminating than the 
Lutheran because it is more conscious of the per- 
vasive nature of the issue. It is a matter not of 
anthropology simply, but of theology in all its 
bearings. A survey of the discussion, in spite of 
the changed outlook of our own day, reveals the 
palpable dangers on either side and at least 
teaches us where we are not to search for an ade- 
quate solution. 

The problem is not an accident of history, but a 
fundamental problem of thought, perhaps the 
roblem which goes deepest of all — the relation 
etween God and man. It goes deeper and higher 
than the question of man’s j^ace in nature or man’s 
place in history ; it is the question of man’s place 
in relation to God. 

7. Conclusion. — What, then, is the significance 
of the synergistic controversy for modern Christi- 
anity 7 It is evident that many of the preconcep- 
tions accepted by both parties alike, wnether _we 
look at the discussion as handled by Augustine 
and Pela^ius, by Flacius and Melanchthon, by 
Calvin and Arminius, or by Jnnsenist and Jesuit, 
are antiquated. The march of natural science has 
raised afresh the whole question of the nature of 
man, and the problem is now whether man’s nature 
can be explained from below as a development of 
life in general. Alongside of the activity of 
science has gone a prodigious wealth of philosophi- 
cal speculation dealing with the nature of man, 
his place in the universe, and the v.alne of his experi- 
ence and his ideals. The profound changes also in 
the structure of society, the emergence of demo- 
cratic ideas, and the consequent api)lication of 
new categories in the explanation of the signiB- 
cance of human life have changed the outlook con- 
siderably. The more direct activities of Christi- 
anity itself, its vast missionary ideals and efforte, 
the investigations into the psycliology of the Chrm- 
tian life, the insight into what is permanent in 
Christian e.xperience as distinct from what is acci- 
dental or subsidiary — in short, the main currents 
of modern thought and life — have poured through 
Christian theology till the old landmarks are sub- 
merged, and history and reflexion alone make us 
certain that the unity of experience is a reality 
and that the problems of the spirit change not. 
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ho wever much the outlook may change. It is on 
this changed background and in the light of these 
tendencies that the problem of synergism can 
alone be approached. 

(a) Modern Cliristianity in all its schools has 
had to fight against a naturalistic conception of 
man. From this point of view we can appreciate 
the emphasis laid oy the early Greek theologians 
on mairs freedom. Whatever may be thought of 
their view of freedom, the important point is that 
as against fatalism Christianity asserts that free- 
dom has a real meaning as applied to man. So all 
Christian schools to-day, whether they be histori- 
cally affiliated with Augustine or Pelagius, em- 

hasize freedom as against physical necessity or 

irect determinism. Freedom has a meaning in 
regard to man that it has not in regard to matter. 
It is necessary to be clear on this point because 
naturalistic necessitarians too often claim the 
Augustinian and the Calvinist as on their side, 
whereas they are working on a different level of 
experience altogether. This is brought out clearly 
by the following considerations. 

(1) According to Calvinism and Arminianism 
alike, man was originally created in the image of 
God, and his final end is ‘ to glorify God and to 
enjoy Him for ever.’ This is deeper than any 
change brought about by sin and subsists as an 
Inalienable characteristic of human nature. 

•A lady once said to me, “The more I see ol myself, I see 
nothing so properly mine as my sin.” X said to her, “Well, 
you do not see deep enough. There (a something far more 
properly yours than your sin ; and your sin is improperly j-ours. 
It is a blot in your being, which, if you do not get quit of it, 
will never cease to bo unnatural to you. No ; the image of 
Ood is more properly yours, though you had no share in the 
production of it.”’i 

(2) It has always been held that man is re- 
sponsible for his sin. He has formal freedom, nor 
can he ever become a non-moral being in the sense 
that he can become non-voluntary in his actions or 
place himself beyond the claims of the moral law 
on his character. Whatever his actual condition 
due to sin, these things hold true. His reason, 
conscience, and ivill always act rationally, morally, 
and volitionally. Again, the question here is not 
whether we agree with the content of this nature 
as explained by different schools of Christian 
thought. We may consider that the Arminian 
view gives too much, and the Calvinistic view too 
little, real freedom ; but the important point is 
that from the general Christian standpoint man is 
not explicable in terms of mechanism, _ however 
subtle or refined in form. The synergistic con- 
troversy has no meaning either for opponent or for 
defender if the naturalistic view of man is_ true. 
The theory of T. H. Green® as to the relation of 
the character to volitions is simply Calvinistic 
psychology in a philosophical dress, but its whole 
motive is to overthrow the naturalistic conception 
of man. 

(&) Synergism becomes a real problem when 
man’s freedom is viewed in the light of God’s 
activity. We are so accustomed to defending 
liberty against material necessity in our age that 
we are apt to forget that the real problem of free- 
dom emerges on the religious plane. What mean- 
ing and content are we to give to man’s freedom, 
not now as against nature, but as against God 
Himself? Two main streams of thought emerge 
in history on this question. 

(1) The Pelagian, looking almost exclusively at 
man’s free power of initiative, became jealous even 
of God’s interference. Man on this view is a bare 
individual and largely, if not wholly, his own 
creator. His sin is a bare act of will, undetermined 
by what went before and unaffected by what comes 

1 John Duncan, Colloquia Peripatetica^ Edinburgh, 1871, p. 
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after. His will is his unconditionally, for the 
character is the result of acts of will ; but an act of 
will can alter it easily. His merit is his own, and 
his salvation is his own. God never gets inside 
the adytum of man’s free spirit, and free will is 
primarily the power of choosing between alter- 
natives. 

(2) To the Augustinian the problem was far 
more complicated. He recognized that man was 
organically related to the past. The influences of 
the post affect his will and disposition and char- 
acter. He does not begin as a moral neutral or 
moral unit. Sin is more than a bare act of will. 
When a man becomes self-conscious, it is there not 
simply as the result of a wrong choice, but as the 
fruit of a vitiated disposition and itself a source of 
vitiation. The characteristic of moral awakening 
is the discovery of our bondage. We become 
conscious of our need of freedom more than of the 
fact that we are free. The interposition of God is 
not regarded as a violation of freedom, but wel- 
comed as the restorer and succourer of true freedom 
itself, which to the AuOTstinian meant acting in 
accordance with the highest. This deeper view of 
man led Augustine to the certainty of pre-individ- 
ual iniquity — racial evil— as it led Kant to posit 
a supra-temporal fall. Objections may be raised 
to phrases like original sin, the guilt of Adam’s 
transgression, the fall of Adam, supra-temporal 
foil, and it is right to aim at verbal accuracy if 
possible, but it is essential that the repudiation of 
inadequate phraseology should not be accompanied 
by the rejection of the realities bodied forth by 
inaccurate phrases. 

We have the same tendencies in philosophy in 
our day represented by pluralism in its many forms 
and by absolute idealism. The former is so alive 
to the importance of the individual that in its 
extreme and logical forms it makes the individual 
eternal a parte ante, and, if God is recognized, it 
is as & primus inter pares ; the latter is so conscious 
of the claims of God that it tends to annihilate 
the personal life of the individual a parte post. 
The problem as to how a man can act against 
God’s will is insoluble intellectually, and the 
Calvinist has great difficulty, in spite of his insist- 
ence on man’s accountability and God’s holiness, 
in saving himself from the pitfall of pantheism 
where sin is factorized into_ something different 
from what it is to the conscience. Yet, howevei 
sinful man’s state may be, however the sinner may 
be alive to the deep-seated nature and wide extent 
of this disease, he accepts responsibility for it as 
his. He cannot devolve the responsibility on 
Adam or on circumstances. That is the moral 
attitude. The intellect may attempt to explain 
sin either scientifically a8_ a residuum from our 
animal origin or philosophically as due to finitude 
or as a necessary stage in our development; but 
every explanation that explains away the moral 
attitude is itself unsatisfactory. Pantheism, 
material, philosophical, or theological, suffers 
shipwreck on the conscience. But, on the other 
hand, though wo are compelled to recognize centres 
of activity acting contrary to God’s will, it is im- 
possible to pve them the self-subsistence that we 
give to God. Even in sinning they depend on Him 
and are within the scope of His control. The 
Christian doctrine of creation — creation in time, 
for creation has no other meaning in regard to 
dependent beings — saves from pantheism and 
pluralism alike. While all subsist in God, person- 
alities have a limited power of self-antagonism to 
God, but they do not compel God to disown His 
character as Source and responsible sustainer of 
all. He creates personalities with the capacity to 
create themselves. Their endowments and facul- 
ties, which vary so much as regards both individuals 
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and races, ■which are also so clearly dependent 
on their historical setting, are of God. It is this 
inalienable immanence of God that accounts for 
the presence of higli ideals among men however 
sinful, for the unrest and lack of harmony in the 
life of man of which Pascal speaks so eloquently, 
and it is this that makes salvation possible and 
essential. The Augustinian tended to view man’s 
original constitutive nature as made in God’s image 
as an affix of an ideal human ancestor, and to leave 
man as he now is nothing but his sinful organic 
rtilations. _ A logical distinction was made an 
absolute distinction in rerum natura. The divine 
image in man was practically regarded as a fulgor 
appearing once in Adam for a brief space, but now 
no more ; but sin has meaning only when the in- 
alienable immanence of God in man is fully re- 
cognized. The Church has never agreed to the 
Flacian view of human nature as itself sin ; Wt its 
language has often been perilously near it, and, 
when it has, protests have been raised, as in New 
England, where the amiable qualities of man have 
been emphasized until the need of salvation has 
been minimized or evaporated. On the ground, 
then, of man’s original creation, we understand 
that man has freedom which, alas, has been 
exercised against God Himself, though given by 
God and intended by Him to coincide joyfully with 
His o'ivn. 

How to reconcile God’s holy omnipotence and 
foreknowledge with this liuman fact seems an in- 
soluble problem. We must give content to God’s 
predestinating activity ; it is not enough to posit 
a quiescent, non-interfering divine knowledge; 
otherwise there is no guarantee of the ultimate 
success of God’s purposes. But, on the other hand, 
we must not look on God’s absolute decrees as the 
moral cause of sin or as acting mechanically in 
man, and certainly not as an insurmountable 
barrier to the recovery of his true freedom, and 
that in a moral way. 

The synergist fought against a view of God 
which made Him in the case of some men the 
obstacle to salvation, withholding His grace from 
some, and making remedial provision only for 
some ; and in this the synergist was right. Here 
again the Christian doctrine of the new creation is 
the safeguard. God is not only inalienably im- 
manent in man by virtue of the first creation ; He 
is also redemptively active in man through Christ. 
The Calvinist is mainly right in his psychology of 
conversion. 

God’s grace is efficiently active, and the consent 
of the will is the result of that activity ; yet He j 
is active in harmony with man’s true being, and 
man’s consent is voluntary, Man does not simply | 
accept the offer of grace by the power of his un- 
aided will and so convey it into the soul. His will 
is never unaided ; grace comes into the soul as 
a power of God moulding the will itself. The 
acceptance itself is not the cause of its presence. 
The supremacy of grace and its efficiency is main- 
tained by the religious consciousness on self-ex- 
amination, but the acceptance itself is an act of 
will. 

The miracle here also is not that a man’s will 
should be effectually motived to harmonize uuth 
God’s redemptive activity; the miracle is tliat 
some men should resist even this. It is not to be 
thought that their resistance is due to the fact 
that God withholds or withdraws His gracious 
activity or that He uses it only gingerly. The 
gospel offer is to aU, even the Calvinist says, and 
it is a iona fide offer ; it is more, for the cost to 
God — what we mean by the Atonement — is so real 
and so great that the actmty of God is an energy 
penetrating into man. God does not deal with 
the sinner simply in the way of punishing him; 


He deals with him in a redemptive way. How can 
this fact of man’s resistance, again, be reconciled 
with God’s omnipotence in grace? Many, like 
Schleiermacher, find refuge in final universal 
salvation, in a probation e.vtending beyond this 
life. But God’s omnipotence is a reality which 
recognizes now man’s power of resistance because 
it values man’s freedom. This resistance does not 
anniJiilate the divine omnipotence, nor does it rob 
God of His character as Creator and Kedeemer, 
were the resistance to be eternal. 

The value of synergism is in its denials. It is 
wrong to regard God’s activity as doing violence 
to this initiative of man. The weakness of syner- 
gism is that it tends to regard this activity of man 
as separate from God to begin with and as only 
co-operating with God. The relation between 
them is more intimate. God Himself is present 
from the outset in this freedom ; and when, as in 
Christian experience, the soul awakens to the 
presence of God, then it is felt that God has done 
so much in Christ, and is doing so much, that it 
is joyfully acknowledged that the will’s power is 
His, and the renewal of it is His work. Salvation 
is not an acquisition of the will so much as the 
welcome deliverance and liberation of the whole 
personality. Keligion in its strength emphasizes 
God, and in so doing frees man into the liberty of 
joyful service. 
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SYRIANS (or Aramsaus). — i. General intro- 
duction. — The Hebrew ‘ Aram ’ is rendered in the 
LXX by Hvpla, ‘ Syria.’ We may therefore take it 
for granted that originally the words ‘ Aramteans’ 
and ‘ Syrians ’ were .synonymous. At a later time 
‘Syrian’ and ‘Assyrian’ were used indiscrimin- 
ately; ’AoaCpios = ^lipios = Z6pos.^ According to 
Gn 10”, Aram was one of the five sons of Sliem, 
and, according to Gn 10”, Aram was the father 
of Uz, Hul, Gether, and Mash. The Arammans, 
or Syrians, are therefore Semites. 

A complete study of the Aramceans would include 
that of all the races whose languages, manners, 
and religions come within tlie Syrian scope. But 
our purpose here is to consider only the pagan 
Aranueans. We shall not touch upon Western 
(i.e. Biblical) Aramman, represented by several 
quotations preserved in the OT and the NT, nor 
the Egyptian papyri and ostraka, particularly 
those of Elephantine, nor the Jewish dialect* 

I Cf. T. Noldeke, In Hermes, v. [1870] 443 ff. 
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represented by the Targums, the Megilloths, and 
the Jerusalem Talmud, nor Samaritan, nor the 
fragments of Christo-Palestinian literature. All 
those are of the greatest importance from the 
general Aramroan point of view, religious as well 
as philological, hut are outside the scope of this 
article. The same remark applies to the different 
branches of Eastern Aramffian, which includes the 
Babylonian Talmud, the literature, language, 
and religion of the Manicheeans, Mandceans, and 
Harranians (qq.v,). We shall also leave untouched 
the study of Syriac (language and literature) and 
the chief Neo-Aramtean (Christian) dialects. 

The best knorni of the pagan Aramaeans are 
the Palmyrenes {q.v.), the Nabataeans iq.v.), and 
the Syrians of Damascus and of the region north 
of Syria. We get our information on tliese races 
from the OT, ancient inscriptions, and Latin and 
Greek coins and documents.^ 

The ethnic arami, ‘Aramsoan,’ la found in 2 K 6^, 

Gn 2650, Dt 265. Its fem. is aramiia, in 1 Ch 7*^. The 
plur. is aramim, in 2 K 8586 015. The corresponding 

Greet of the LXX is respectively gaSotniX toO Svpou eic 
MeaeiroTajifas, ofieXffiTjv Aapav tou Zupov (Gn 2650), etc.; i) Xvpa 
(1 Ch 714) ; Sv'poi (2 K 823). 

The adverb arami, ‘ In Aramtean,’ is translated by the 
LXX Svpnrri' in Is’seH, 2 K 1820, Dn 24, 2 Es 41. 

The OT gives the following information on the 
pagan Aramaeans. 

Aram $oba (Zobah), njis ms (LXX r^v 2uplov 2ou/5a), In 
1 8 1441, 2 8 85 «'«•, lOO- 5, 1 K 11" “o-. This expression means 
an Aramiean state in the north of Canaan or its capital. The 
town of Zobah was situated in Lebanon, according to 1 Ch 183. 

Aram ila’aka (llaachah), npj 2 ,D ms (LXX SupiAt Maoxa), 
in 1 Ch 105, means a territory at the foot of Mount Hermon 
(Jos 1313). The name of the people is Ma’atatl (Maachathitca), 
! according to Dt 814, the Ma’akati dwelt beyond the 
kingdom of Og ; they were not included in the conquest of the 
descendants of Jtanasseh (cf. Jos 125 isn, 2 S 2354). 

Arom beth Ilet}ob {Beth Rehob), alnjn’a D^8 (LXX ’Poup)', 
In 2 8 108 ' 8 , was a small Aramman or Syrian kingdom which 
supplied mercenaries to the eons of Ammon when fighting 
against Joab, King David’s general. They took to flight before 
Joab, who re-entered Jerusalem in triumph. Rehob is said to 
be in the north of Palestine, in the region of Laish, or Dan 
(Jgl828).3 

Aram Naharaim (Nahor), mi} (LXX *Ii tIjv M«<roiro- 
ropifav), is identifled by the LXX with Ifesopotamia (Gn 24l5, 
Dt 235 , jg 38 , 1 Oh 108 ), ‘ Syria of the two rivers.' This is a 
mistake. Naharaim means icountry of the river,’ and corre- 
sponds to the Nilrima of the Tel el-Amarna letters and to Nnhrina 
in the Egyptian inscriptions ; it extended along the two banks 
of the middle Euphrates.* At the time of the Khati the name 
Naharanna was given to the country lying between the Balikh 
and the Orontes.* 

Paddan Aram (Padan-aram), 018 p!5 (LXX « rm M«<ro- 
iroTapfas Supiew), in Gn 2620 282. 6-1 ailS 3318 309 etc. This terra, 
' field of Aram (?),’ perhaps refers to northern Mesopotamia.* 

2. Damascus . — Aram DamSsSq, (LXX 

Zvpla Aa/iaaKov), in 2 S 8’*’, 1 Ch 18**’, is Syria of 
Damascus, which came to the help of Hadadezer, 
king of Zobah David_ slew 22,000 Syrians and 
nut garrisons in Syria of Damascus (Syria- 
Damascus). 

In the course of time Syria (Aram) comprised 
numerous divisions, the chief of which, besides 
those mentioned above from the Bible, were; 
Batania, or country of Bashan, Comniagene with 
its capital Samosata, Cyrrhestice with Cyrrhus 
as capital, Chalybonitis with its capital C!halybon 
(Halep=Alep), Coele-Syna with Heliopolis (Baal- 
bek) as capital, Seleucide, or Tetrapolis, with 
Seleucia, Antioch, Laodicea, and Apamea m 
principal towns, Chalcidice with its capital Chalcis 
(Kinnesrin), etc. In many cases_ we have not 
enough information about these divisions to treat 
them separately. The best plan will be to give a 

1 Cf. Noldeke, ' Die Namen der cram. Nation und Spracho,’ 
InZPJIGxxv.dSmUSff. , „ 

9 Of. F. de Saulcy, Diet, topog. abrigi de la Terre Satnte, 
Paris, 1877, p. 200. _ 

5 Cf. La Bible du eenlenaire, Pans, 1010, p. 28. 

4Cf. G. Maspero, Hist, aneienne des peuples de rOrient 
eUassiqve, ii. 

5 Of. La Bible du eentenaire, p. 82 


rdsumd of the details supplied by history, inscrip- 
tions, and other documents, grouping them round 
Damascus and the Damascene. 

The god who received most worship was Hadad, 
whose consort was ‘ the Syrian goddess,’ or 
Atargatis. This god was also called Ram&n or 
Eammfi.n._ These two names appear as early as 
3000 B.C. in the cuneiforms. This deity does not 
appear in Phoenician texts. Hadad is represented 
in the same way in Syria and Mesopotamia. He 
is the god of lightning and thunder; he shakes 
the mountains ; he is beneficent when he sends 
the rain which fructifies the earth ; he is the 
destroyer when he sends floods and inundations. 
According to the inscriptions of Senjirli, Hadad 
was the first of the gods of northern Syria in 
the 8th cent. B.C. His chief sanctua^ was at 
Hierapolis (Mabbog, Manbij), near tlie Euphrates. 
He was specially worshipped by the agricultural 
populations of Syria as the protector-god of the 
harvests. In time his cult became confused with 
that of the sun ; his head was then ornamented 
with rays ; this identification is particularly notice- 
able in Heliopolis (Baalbek), where the cult of 
Hadad and that of the sun are one and the same. 
In Homan times Hadad became Juniter Optimus 
Maximus ; he received various local aenominations 
(Doiichenus, Hadaranes, Heliopolitanus), but he 
can always be recognized by the fact that he is 
represented with the bull or that he is mentioned 
along with his consort, the Syrian goddess 
Atargatis. A third personage is usually connected 
with these great gods, regarded as their son or 
their daughter. These three together form the 
tried known as the dii syrL They have sanctuaries 
in a great many Syrian toxvns — ^Rhosus, Eaphanere 
on the Lebanon (in Grseco-Boman times). But 
the principal sanctuary of the Syrian gods, after 
Hierapolis, was Damascus, and the Bible mentions 
kings of Syria in the 9th cent. B.c. with theo- 
phorous names, such os Ben-Hadad, TabrimmOn. 
It is even possible that this cult of Hadad exercised 
a certain influence on some Israelite centres, which 
would explain the representation of Jahweh by 
a young bull. In Roman times Hadad became 
Jupiter Damascenus. In all probability Jupiter 
Heliopolitanus, the god of Heliopolis (Baalbek), 
should be identified with Hadad. 

The consort of Hadad is Atargatis, the great 
Syrian goddess — also under the names Allat and 
Venus — who must not be confused with Astarte, 
the Phoenician goddess. Coins of Hierapolis call 
her 'Ate or ’Atar’ate. She was represented with 
her head surrounded with rays. The symbol of 
Atargatis was composed of the crescent moon in 
conjunction with the solar disk. 

Besides the divine couple, Hadad and Atargatis, 
the Syrian pantheon included other deities, of 
secondary rank, several of whom had a purely 
local character. 

Reshef, or Rashuf, was the incarnation of 
thunder and lightning. He was often represented 
as a soldier armed with spear, mace, bow, and 
shield ; he carried on his helmet a gazelle’s head 
surmounted by two sharp horns. Reshef is also 
met with in Phoenicia and in Cyprus. He was 
in later times identified with Apollo. Some 
scholars regard him as a Phoenician rather than 
a ^rian deity 

■1116 inscriptions also mention Rekub-El, ‘ the 
charioteer of El,’ who is probably an importation 
into Syria of the charioteer of the sun-god of the 
Assyrians. El was an important deity, but did 
not occupy the first rank in the Syrian pantheon. 

Bel was worshipped in Syria, as in Assyria and 
among the other Semitic races. 

Alongside of sun-worship the Syrians devoted 
a very special cult to the moon-god. Of two 
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NeirSb inscriptions (6th cent. B.c.) one mentions 
Sahar, Shamash, Nikkal, and Nusk, the other 
omits Shamash, ‘the sun,’ and mentions only 
Sahar, Nikkal, and Nusk. Sahar, the moon-god, 
•was the chief deity of Harran. His -wife, Nikkal, 
corresponds to Nin-gal, ‘ the great lady,’ wife of 
Sin, the Assyrian moon-god. Their son, Nusk 
(Nusku in Assyrian), represents fire, according 
to some scholars, and, according to others, he 
personifies the crescent moon.* 

The stele of Teima (an oasis in the north of 
Arabia) names three Aramaean deities : * Salm, 
Singalln, and Ashira, gods of Teima.’ Lagrange® 
proposes to identify Salm with Salmu, the ‘ dark,’ 
the dark planet, t.e. Saturn. According to other 
writers, the word qalm, ‘image,’ ‘statue,’ means 
the idol of the local god {ba’al) of Teima ; Singalla 
is of Assyrian importation and denotes the great 
Sin ; Ashira corresponds to the Asherah of the 
Canaanites. 

An inscription recently discovered by Pomon 
in the region of Aleppo, but probably the oldest 
Syrian inscription, mentions not only Zakir, king 
of Hamath, and La’ash, but also a new deity, the 
god Alur (800 B.C.). He is probably a local god, 
the genius loci of Hazrak, for in the continuation 
of the text the important part is ascribed not to 
Alur but to Ba’al Shamain. 

Of the three Senjirli inscriptions that of Hadad, 
the oldest, mentions the gods Hadad, El, Reshef, 
Eekub-El, Shamash, who accorded to Panammn 
what he asked of them. Lagrange * calls attention 
to the fact that no goddess figures in this list. 
The second inscription, called that of Panammn, 
dates from the reign of Tiglath-Pileser in. (764-727 
B.c.) and mentions the gods Hadad, El, Rekub-El, 
Shamash, and all the gods of Jadi. The third one, 
called that of Barrekub, dates from the same 
period, but does not mention any deity, except 
that Barrekub declares that, on account of his 
loyalty, his lord Rekub-El and his lord Tiglath- 
Pileser have placed him on his fatlier’s throne. 

When Zenobia was taken captive to Rome, the 
cult of the Syrian gods penetrated to the great 
city with her (or before her). This fact is now 
duly established by the discovery of a sanctuary 
to Janicula in the gardens of the Sciarra villa. 
There we read inscriptions dedicated to the Syrian 
god Adad (Hadad) of Lebanon on a small white 
marble altar. There is also an inscription 
dedicated ‘ diis syris ’ at Spa!ato.‘ 
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3. The Nabatsans. — According to some scholars, 
the Nabatmans were Arabs who used Aram.'ean as 
their literary language ; according to others, on 
the contrarj’, they were pure Arammans who in 
the cour.se of their migrations mingled on the one 
side with the southern populations of Arabia, 
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while to the north they became masters of Trans 
Jordan as far as Damascus. The oldest Nabatman 
inscriptions (1st cent, b.c.) contain no Arabisms/ 
afterwards, at the beginning of the Ist cent, of our 
era, Arab influence makes itself clearly felt, 
especially in the regions of Begra and Medain 
Saleh, 

The Nabataean sources now in our possession are 
inscriptions, which are published in the second 
part of CIS, and coins, which have been studied 
most recently by E. Dussaud and have revealed an 
almost unbroken succession of kings, from Obedas 
I, (90 B.C.) to Malichus ill. (A.D, 106). But before 
these dates a Nabataean race was known which in 
312_b,0. was powerful enough to gain the victory 
against Antigonus. After this victory the Nabat- 
aeans, an essentially trading people, occupied the 
north of Arabia, the countiy of Edom, and the 
Damascene. F. H, Vincent has gathered together 
all that is known about the pantheon of the Naba- 
taeans ; they honoured the sun, to whom they built 
an altar on their houses, and to whom they offered 
libations and burned incense. The following are 
the principal deities, Dushara (Dusares) seemed 
to occupy the first rank and to be the god of 
the king. Then came Allat (fem. of Allah) and 
Manuthu or Manavat, The god Hobal belonged 
originally to Syria. Mutaba and Harisa are 
almost unknown. Qaysa was perhaps the ancient 
national god of the Edomites. The names of the 
goddesses Vagrah and Tada are from a doubtful 
reading as well as those of Nashbu and Elge. The 
Swian god Ba’al Shamin was also adopted by the 
Nabataeana The Nabataeans erected temples to 
their gods. The temple comprised a small building 
to contain the statue of the god, a sacred enclosure 
(Mmm), votive stel®, and niches for tlie icons. 

’ Whether the Nabateans were strongly Arama- 
ized Arabs or real Aramaeans, they gave a very 
large place in their pantheon to the deities and 
cult-objects of Aramm.an or Syrian origin. See, 
further, art. Nabataians. 

Literature. — M. de Vogrue, Inscriptions slmitiguespublUes, 
Paris, 1869-77, 'Textes nabatcens,’ pp. 100-124 ; C. Clermont- 
Ganneau, ’ Lea Noms royaux nababSens employds comme noma 
divins in Recueil d’archiologie orientate, i. [1888] 89, ' Le Oippe 
nabateen de D’meir et I’introduction en Syrie du oalendrier 
romain combind avec I’dre des Sdleucides,’ ib. 48, ’ la Statue du 
dieu Obodas ro! de Nabattne,' ib. ii. [1893] 866, ' Les nouvelles 
Inscriptions nabatdennes de Pdtra.’tt. 370, ’Manboug-Hierapolis 
dans les inscriptions nnbatdennes,' ib. iv. [1900] 99, ‘Le piea 
nabatden Chai ’al-Qaum,’ i6. 382 ; F. H. Vincent, 'Les Naba- 
tdens’ in RE, 1898, pp. 667-688 ; R. Dussaud and F. Macler, 
Voyage archiologique au Safd et dans le DUbel ed-Dr&z, Paris, 
1001 ; R. Dussaud (in collaboration with F. Macler), Jlission 
dans les regions dlsertiques de la Syrie moyenne, Paris, 1903 
(=extract from vol. i. of Rouvelles Archives des missions 
seientifiques) ; E. Littmann, Semitic Inscriptions {Publications 
of an American Archaeological Expedition to Syria in WB-IXO, 
iv.). New York, 1904 ; R. Dussaud, ’ Numismatique des rois do 
Nabatdne,’ In JA 1. [1904] 189, ilonnaiesnabateennes (=extract 
from RR, 1905, p. 170) ; M. J. Lagrrange, Etudes sur les 
religions semitiquesi, Paris, 1905 : G. Dalman, Petra undsetne 
Felsheilig turner, Leipzig, 1008, Ifeue Petra Forschungen und 
der heilige Felsen von Jerusalem, do. 1912 ; J. B. Chabot, 
Les Langues et les litUratures aramiennes, Paris, 1910, pp. 
21-23 : A. J. Janssen and R. Savignac, llission archiologique 
en Arable {mars-mai 1907), !., ‘DeJdrusalem auHedJaz Medain- 
Saleh’ {Publications de la Soeiiti des fouilles arehiologigues, 
ii.), Paris, 1909 (see review by R. Dussaud in Journal des 
Savants, Oct 1910, pp. 460-474, entitled ’ Les Ruincs de Hdgra J); 
R. Dussaud, art ‘Pdtra’ In La grande Encyclopfdie, Paris, 
n.d., p. 631 f. (’ son importance [de PdtraJ nous cst surtout 
connue 4 I'dpoque grdco-romaine. Elle est alors la capitalc des 
NabaWens. . . . Les Nabatdens sont des Arabes. Laianguedo 
leurs inscriptions est aramdenne, ce qui prouve simplement la 
diilusion de Paramden 4 Pdpoque grdco.romaine, L’anden 
idiome arabe s’est conservd dans les noms proprea’); CIS, Ft- 
il. (vol. i. 1 [1893J, 2 [1902), ’ Inscriptiones nabatcffl,' no. 157-489, 
vol. ii. 1 [19071, no. 1472 f,). 

4. The Palmyrenes. — See art. Palmyrenes. 

Literature. — In addition to the Literature appended to art 
PAtMTRENKM, See L. Double, Les Cisars de Palmyre, Tens, 
1877; L. G. DcvUIe, Fadmpre ; souvenirs detoy age rtd'hisloire, 
do. 1891 ; R. Dnssaud, Rotes de mythologie syrienne, 2 pts., do. 
1003-05 ; J. B. Chabot, Les Langues et les litUratures ara- 
miennes, do. 1910, pp. 10-21 ; Ripertoire d’ipigraphie simitvjus 
(published by the commission ol the CIS), do. 1900 H. 
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5. Syrian cult. — In their pantheon, as in their 
religious practices, the Aramaians had naturally 
very close relations with the Assyro-Babylonian 
cults on the one hand and with those of Phoenicia 
and Canaan on the other. They practised the 
local agrarian cults, in conjunction with the woi'- 
ship of sun, moon, and stars, preferably on high 
mountains or sharp mountain-peaks, regarded as 
the abode of the gods. They worshipped sacred 
trees (the tree or life) and plants. They also 
rendered worship to sacred springs, and Palmyra 
possessed a specially consecrated river, whose Tyche 
was venerated. Certain sacred rivers had miracu- 
lous powers ; if the ofiering sank to the bottom of 
the water, it was approved by the deity ; if it 
floated, it was not approved. 

As among the rest of the Semites, sacred en- 
closures have been found among the Aramaeans, 
known as haram, and much used among the Arabs. 
The boundaries of the haram were fixed by stehe, 
several of which have been recovered during tlie 
course of excavation. 

We have little information concerning the after 
life among the Semites in general, and the Ara- 
maeans in particular. Like the ancient Hebrews, 
they probably had Sheol, the kingdom of the dead. 
From the Senjirli and Neirfib inscriptions, which 
are very important funerary texts, we learn that 
the Aramaeans believed that a part of the dead 
person survived, called nephesh, 'soul.’ It waa a 
material principle, to which they had to offer food 
and drink. 

Among the most venerated objects of worship 
we must mention the sacred stones, or baetyls, 
which assumed various aspects. The presence of 
the god was materialized by a stone placed in the 
sacred enclosure. The inscription of Hadad shows 
that the Aramaeans worshipped the nrsffi, a hewn 
stone or statue. A Palmyrenian inscription shows 
among the Aramaeans tlie use of the massebhdh 
(y.v.), in the sense of ‘stele.’ And they dis- 
tinguished between the funerary stele, nafsha, 
'soul,’ of pyramidal form, and the votive stele, or 
mesjida (whence our word ‘mosque,’ through 
Arabic), which meant the place in which the deity 
was worshipped. 

As regards the personnel of the cult, we hear of 
the priest, /corner, attached to tlie service of such- 
and-such a god. It was he who offered the liolo- 
caust. Barbers played an important part, both in 
erfonning the ritual incisions and in shaving the 
eads of those who dedicated their hair to the deity 
in consequence of a vow. There were also scribes, 
chargeil more especially with keeping the accounts 
of the temple. Sacred prostitutes were not lacking 
in the Aramaean cults ; and lastly we must mention 
the familiars of the temple, who rendered services 
to the faithful who came to worship or make vows, 
and who lived in the surroundings of the temple, 
finding their food in the remains of the meals 
offered to the gods. 

6. Calendar. — The Aramfean calendar is fairly 
well knouTvj the Nabateans and Palmyrenians 
employed the Seleucid era, and for a very long 
time the Syrians made their year begin in autumn. 
The names of the months of the Palmyrenians are 
all known ; Tishri, Kanun, Kslul, Tbt, Shbt, Adar, 
Nisan, Ir, Sion, Qinian Ab, Elul. Those of the 
Nabateans are the same, except the second and 
tenth, which are not known. This information 
refers to the Aranneans in Roman times. The 
ancient names of the months have not yet been 
brought to light by the oldest inscriptions (Senjirli 
and Neirab). 

Litrratdue.— P h. Berger, Les Inscriptions simitiqttes et 
Thistoirc (a lecture delivered at the Sorbonne), Paris, 1SS3, 
i=extract from liiiUelin de I' Association scientifiqw, 165); CIS 
I. 1. [1889], ii. [1813], Hi. [1902], u. i. [1907]; Ph. Berger, X.O 
Bible et Its inseriptUnu. Paris, 1890 ; R. Duval, Les Littfra- 


Cures aramiennes, do. 1895 ; G. Maspero, BUt. aneienne del 
peoples de I'Orient classique, do. 1895-99, ii. ; A. H. Sayce, 
art. 'Aram, Aramteans,’ m BOB i. ISSf. ; T, Ndldefcc, artt. 
‘ Aram ’ and ‘ Aramaic Language,’ in EBi 1, 270-286 ; llipcrloirt 
dUpigrapbie stmilique, cd. by the commission of CIS i. (Paris, 
1900-05), ii. pt. i. [1907], pt. ii. [1908], pt. iii. [1912], s.v 
‘Arameen,’ 'NabaWen,' ' Palmyrdnien ’ ; R. Dussaud, ‘Lea 
premiers Renseignements historiques sur la Syrie’ (=extract 
from the Revue de I'Ecole d’anthropologie de Paris, July, 1902, 

I pp. 252-264), Jf/otes de mytholo^e eyrienne, 2 pts., Paris, 
1903-05; M. J. Va-grange, Jitudes sur lee religions similiqueS'^, 
do. 1005 ; A. Lods, La Croyance d la vie future et le eulte des 
marts dans Vantiguiti israHite, 2 vols., do. 1906 ; R. Dussaud, 
‘Un Monument du cultc syrien et d’dpoque perse,' in IlUR ii. 
[1913] 62-68, art, ‘Syrie,’ in La grande Encyclopidie, do. n.d., 

' “cx. 798/. FKfiDfiKiC MACLEE. 

SYRIAN CHRISTIANS.— I. Scope of this 
article. — Much confusion has arisen from the fact 
that several different bodies of Christians — Jacob- 
ite, Moronite, Nestorian, Malaharese, and others — 
habitually call themselves ‘Syrians,’ as well as 
from the fact that the word ‘Sj'ria’ itself has 
meant difl'erent things at different times. It will 
tlierefore be well at the outset to define the scope 
of this article. 

The East Syrians or Nestorians call themselves ‘ Suray5,‘ said 
to be a corrupt form of ‘ Suryay6.‘ l The Syrian J-acobites are 
in the Syriac vernacular commonly called ‘ Siryani,’ by way of 
distinction (or better ‘ Suryan6 ’ or ‘ Seweryaiifi ’).9 

The name ‘Syria’ (Syr. Suriya, Gr. Xvpla or 
Xo6p, ‘e locis Palestine maritimis’)* has been 
derived from ‘ Tyre ’ (Syr. Sur), though it is spelt 
with a different s. It varied in meaning from 
time to time. In Roman days, at the beginning 
of our era, it denoted the country west of the 
Euphrates and north of the Arabian desert, in- 
cluding Palestine and Palmyra, and extending 
north to the Taurus ; though the Roman procur- 
ators or the Herods ruled all or part of Palestine, 
being more or less independent of the governors 
of the Roman province of Syria, At a later date 
‘ Inner Syria ’ meant Palestine (and the coast lands 
to the north thereof), and ‘Outer Syria’ meant 
Mesopotamia.^ The modem Turkish vilayet of 
Syria is only a fraction of the old Roman province, 
and lies east of the Lebanon, extending from 
Hama on the Orontes in the north to the Heiljaz 
in the south, Damascus being the capital, wliile 
the vilayet of Beirut is west of the Lebanon, and 
the old Jndwa is an independent sanjak under a 
muteserif.^ Thus the term ‘Syrian Christians’ 
has little relation to the term ‘ inhabitants of 
Syria.’ The most comprehensive definition of the 
former is ‘ those Christians who use or have used 
the Syriac language in their liturgical sendees or 
os a vernacular,’ It thus includes the Jacobites 
of Mesopotamia, the Nestorians, the Maronites of 
the Lebanon, the Syrian and Chaldman Uniats, 
and the Christians of St. Thomas in Malabar. 

The history of many of these Christians has 
usually been considered in Europe only as far as it 
aflects tlieir relations with certain heresies, i.e. 
only from one episode (however iniijortant) of 
their annals. These doctrinal questions liave 
already been dealt with in artt. Monothelktlsm, 
Monophysitism, and Nestorianism, and will 
therefore not be referred to in tliis article except 
incidentally, and when they are necessary to 
explain the history or customs of the Syrian 
Christians. 

2. Syriac-speaking Christians Syriac is a 

brancli of the Aramaic family of languages. The 
written or classical Syricic — the Syriac of the 
liturgies and patristic literature — was the language 
spoken at Edessa, and was not very distant (though 
differing somewhat in grammar and voc.ah\ilary) 
from tlie Aramaic of Palmyra and that of Palestine 
(the Biblical Aramaic of the CT, or ‘ Chahlee,’ as 
it used to be called), perhaps not more distant 

1 11. Pajue Smith, Thesaurus Syriaeus, ii. 2585 

* Ib. li. 2586. » lb. ii. 2585. 4 Ib. 

6 The Geographical Journal, I. [1917] IS. 
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than some dialects of ‘ English ’ now current in 
the British Isles are from one another. The 
Edessa S^Tiac was the medium of commerce in 
the valley of the Euphrates, and was used far and 
wide for literary purposes. But, though this was, 
and is, the written language, other dialects of 
Syi'iac were spoken vernacularly throughout a 
very wide district, from the Mediterranean to 
the eastern limits of Mesopotamia, Assyria, and 
Adiahene (east of the Tigris), and southwards to 
the borders of Egypt and Arabia.' There were 
many Syriac-speaking monks in Egypt in the 4th 
cent, and Iater.“ Even the Armenian Christians 
used Sy'riao till the 4th centuiy.® Thus there 
were many Syriac dialects. They were not the 
lineal descendants of classical Syriac, but were 
rather in the position of sisters or nieces of that 
language.^ 

Syriac gradually gave way, vernacularly and to 
some extent liturgically, to Arabic after the 
Muhammadan conquest, though it has had locally 
a considerable inlluence on the vocabulary, pro- 
nunciation, and even the grammatical forms of 
the Arabic which supplanted it.® The only Christ- 
ians who now speaK it habitually are the East 
Syrians (Nestorian and Uniat Chaldrean), among 
whom it is practically the only language used 
(though many of the Mosul Uniats also speak 
Arabic), the Jacobites of Jebel Tur, and the people 
of Ma'lula near Damascus. The other Jacobites 
and the hlaronites now ordinarily use Arabic for 
their vernacular. The Malabarese have probably 
never used Sjn'iac vernacularly — unless the im- 
migrants from Persia used it for a while (see below, 
§ 9) — but have always spoken an Indian dialect. 
It may be noted that many Jews in E. Turkey 
and Persia have a vernacular closely akin to the 
spoken Syriac of the Nestorians ; and the language 
of the Mandmans (q.v.), or so-called 'Christians of 
St. John,’ if they still exist, is another branch of 
Aramaic. In the early ages of Christianity the 
literary language of Syria proper was Greek (see 
below, § 3), but SjTiao was the popular language 
there till after A.D. 500. It should be remembered 
that Antioch itself was a Greek, not a Syriac, 
centre. The city was predominantly Greek, 
though Syriac was the language of numerous 
monks in it and its neighbourhood, and of the 
country people.® 

All the above-mentioned Christians use classical 
Syriac as their liturgical language ; and many of 
them use it still as their literary lanOTage, as all 
did till the Middle Ages. It will thus be seen 
that the prayers in the Church services are only 
imperfectly, if at all, understood by the majority 
of the worshippers. In Syria proper, however, 
many of the praj'ers are said in an Arabic transla- 
tion, so ns to be intelligible to the people ; they 
are then written in Sjulac characters, and this 
combination of Sj’riac and Arabic is called 
Carshuni (Syr. garshiini)J But those services 
which are the bishop’s ovra — e.g., ordination — are 
in Syriac onl3’-, as are all the prayers which are said 
innudiblj’ bj’ the priest. 

The vernaculars differ from classic.al Syriac in different 
defrrees. The Kast Syrian vernacular dialects, which varj* a 
good deal among themselves, differ from It perhaps os much 
as Italian from Latin, while the Ma'lula dialect has retained 
more of the older grammar and is less analytically developed,® 
This last vernacular is particularly noticealde as being I^re* , 
served by those who are so far isolated from other byriac' ! 

1 M. Parisot, in JA xi. [189S1 240. 

s J. B. Lightfoot, Aposlotie Fathers, pt 11., Ignatius and 
Potyearp\ London, 18S9, i. 327. 

3 F. 0. Burkitt, Early Christianity outside the Roman 
Empire, p. 10. 

•1 T. Noideke, Grammatik der neusyrischen Sprache, p. xxxr. 

t I’arisot, pp. 240, 246. 

6 Burkitt, Early Eastern Christianity, p. 46. 

7 Pajiie Smith, i. 700. 

e See I’arisot'a sketch of this dialect. 


speaking Christians. Malula (called Seieucia by the Turks! 
is a village of some 1000 inhabitants, situated on a high plateau 
about 6000 ft. above sea-ievel, north-east of Damascus; while 
two neighbouring villages, though most of their inhabitanta 
have become Musalmans within the last 250 years, also speak 
Spiao vernacularly. Ma'lula consists ecclesiastically of two 
divisions ; half are of the Uniat Melkite rite (see below, 5 6), 
half of the Greek Orthodox rite. Each division has an ancient 
monastery.! The lootil tradition is that the inhabitants are 
immigrants from the east, from the district of Singar or Siniar 
(west of Moful), which is now largely inhabited by Yezidi, or 
so-called ‘devil-worshippers’; but this tradition is of very 
doubtful value.® 

Of all the Syrian Christians, whether they have 
lost their own vernacular or have retained it, it 
may be noted that their clergy are supposed all to 
be able to read and write and imderstand classical 
Syriac ; and most of them can do so, and can even, 
with some difficulty, speak it. But this is now 
only as a foreign language. 

There nre some differences of pronunciation. The East 
Syrians (Nestorian and Uniat Chaldasan) say d when the West 
Syrians (Jacobite) and the Maronites say 6 (e.g., malka, mallei, 
‘a king’), the former being tlie older sound, preserved to us in 
transliterations like Talitha (Syr. (fif/id), Maranatha (Syr. Miiran 
etha or possibly Marana thii). The &st Syrians Iiardly ever 
aspirate p (except when it is used to form a diphthong), and 
many of them never aspirate f or d ; almost ail of them pro- 
nounce the vowels Rbhaja (Bwafi) and Rwaha alike as u, the 
S sound being produced only by a combination of the vowel 
Zqapa (Zqapha) with w or aspirated 6 or p. One point with 
regard to transliteration of Syriac words into Roman characters 
must be mentioned. European Orientalists usually write twice 
a medial consonant In certain verbal formations and in words 
derived from them, because it is said to be ’virtually doubled' 
(e.g., ’Addai’ for ’Adai’). The Syrians themselves, however, 
dislike doubled letters, and in their remacular admit them 
only in a few (chiefly foreign) words, and in that case they 
pronounce each letter distinctly, like the d's in ’ mid-day.' On 
the other hand, they sometimes compensate for not doubling a 
medial consonant by converting a preceding short a into a long 
one. Most of them pronounce a^irated Kaph (kh) and pdtn 
(M alike. 

3- Syrian Christianity in early times. — In con- 
sidering tlie spread of Christianity in these regions 
before tlie theological controversies of the 6th 
cent, caused the divisions which exist to this day, 
we are faced with the difficulty that legends are 
tlie traditional gi'oundwork of the religious history. 
It is not easy to estimate the amount of truth or 
falsehood that underlies the legends ; but there is 
no doubt that all these regions were largely Christ- 
ianized at an early period. 

(a) The Roman province of Syria. — Here we are 
not troubled M’ith legend. In the 1st cent, of our 
era the province extended to the Euphrates, and 
was conjoined with Cilicia.® Antioch was the 
civil metropolis, and was likeAvise the headquarters 
of Sj'rian Christianity ; there the disciples were 
first called 'Christians’ (Ac 11®®). Greeks and 
Syrians were both represented at Antioch (see 
above, § 2). There is no evidence as to the extent 
to which the Church services were _ conducted in 
the Aramaic vernacular rather than in Greek ; but 
probably, at a time when the worship was in the 
main extemporaneous, both languages were used. 
Though most of the people, perhaps, understood 
Greek, even if it was not their mother tongue, yet 
experience shows that the last sphere in which a 
vernacular gives way to the language of commerce 
and public fife is that of religion. It is therefore 
proh.ible that Syrian Christians in the Eoman 
province to a large extent worshipped in their 
vernacular from apostolic times onwards. But 
Greek was the literary language. Ignatius, bishop 
of Antioch at the beginning of the 2nd cent., wrote 
in Greek (he calls hiniseTf 'bishop of Syria );® 
Lucian and Dorotlieus, Diodorus, bishop of Tarsus, 
and 'Theodore, bishop of Mopsuestia (both these 
of Antioch), Chrj’sostom, Theodoret, bishop of 
Cyrrhns — all of the 4th and 5th centuries — did 

1 Parisot, pp. 255-201. ® lb. p. 2"®- _ 

SW. M. Ramsay, A Eistorieal Commentary on St. louts 
Epistle to the Galatians, London, 1693, p. 2ii ; cf. Gal 1®*. 

^ rov initTKOimv Jsvpiat; {Hmn. 2 ; cf. 9, where he epcaki of thf 
•church in Syria,* and God as Its shepherd in hia stead). 
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the Batne. The Antiochene school of theology ■was 
clearly a Greek school.^ A trace of the mixture of 
the Greek and Syriac elements may be seen in the 
Pilgrimage of ' Silvia ’ (‘ Etheria ’), a work i)robably 
of the end of the 4th cent., ■which describes the 
bishop of Jerusalem os knowing Syriac {‘siriste’), 
but as always speaking Greek and having his 
sermons and the lections interpreted into Syriac 
by a presbyter who stood by.^ 

In the 4tli cent., when the provincial organization 
of the Church was promoted, Antioch was one of 
the great_ centres, and its bishop was called a 
‘ metroi)olitan ’ ; the corresponding verb is found in 
canon 19 of the Council of Antioch in cncainiis (a.d. 
341), and the name itself in can. 6 of Nica:a (a.d. 
325), which says that the rights formerly possessed 
by Antioch must be preserved to it. Thus Antioch 
had long exercised some sort of jurisdiction over 
neighbouring sees. Yet the Apostolic Constitutions, 
a Greek work written in Syria e. A.D. 375, does 
not mention metropolitans, any more than the 
other ' Church Orders ‘ do.“ This is important in 
connexion with the supposed dependence ot Seleucia- 
Ctesiphon on Antioch, for which see below (c). 

(6) Edcssa. — ^This famous city of Mesopotamia, 
called in Syriac Ur-hai (now Urfa), was the capital 
of the kingdom of Osrhoene (a Greek name derived 
from ‘ Ur-hai ’). * Edessa ’ was the Greek name 
for the city. The kingdom was independent till 
A.D. 216, when it was incorporated in the Roman 
empire. According to the well-known legend of 
Abgar and Addai, Edessa ivas Christianized in the 
middle of the Ist cent. ; the legend is given in full 
in the Doctrine of Addai (see below, § 4), and in a 
shorter, and perhaps more original, form by Euse- 
bius, < who says that his account was translated 
from the Syriac. Edessa is represented as a 
heathen city, which worsliipped (the Doctrine tells 
ns) Bel and Nebo,' though Burkitt suggests that 
these names come from a perusal of the OT and 
not from any real historical reminiscence.® Abgar,’ 
the heathen king or toparch of Edessa, sends mes- 
sengers to our Lord, and a correspondence ensues ; 
after the Ascension the apostle ‘Judas Thomas’ 
sends Addai (called 1^ Eusebius Thaddreus, and 
said to be one of the Seventy) to Abgar to teach 
him the faith.® Addai does many mighty deeds ; 
one of his converts was Aggai, who ‘ made the 
silks and headbands of the king,’ and he wp made 
bishop ® by Addai ns his successor. Addai died a 
natural death at Edessa, but Aggai was afterwards 
martyred by the son of Abgar ; and, as he could 
not consecrate his successor Palut by reason of his 
sudden death, the latter was sent to Antioch and 
was ordained by Serapion the bishop. Narsai, 
king of Assyria, sent messengers to King Abgar to 
learn about all these matters. Such is the legend. 
As we have it, it is of the 4th cent., though clearly 
based on one that is a good deal older; R. A. 
Lipsius” concludes that the extant correspondence 
between our Lord and Abgar was manufactured c. 
A.D. 200. What is the substratum of truth in all 
this it is not easy to say. The mention of Serapion 
(bishop of Antioch, A.d. 190-210) gives us a date for 
Palut, and Lipsius “ regards the latter as the first 


1 See art. AKTioonESK Tdeoloot, vol. i. p. 6840. 

* vll. 6. 

SA. J. Maclean, The Ancient Church Orders, Cambridge, 
1910, p. 72 1. 

4 UJi 1. 13. 

6 So also the A cts of Sharhil, tor -which see below, S 4. 

6 Karli/ Kaslem Christianity, p. 17 ; ct. Is 40'. 

7 Most of the Independent kings of Edessa were called either 

Abgar or Sla'nu. . . 

Bln the Ethiopio Preaching of Judas Thaddams in Sgna 
Thaddmus is associated with St Peter, not with St. Thomas 
(E. A. W. Budge, The Coniendings of the Apostles, London, 
1699-1901, text and Eng. tr., ii. 357). , , 

» ‘ Guide and ruler ’ ; so also the Edessene Carvms (see below. 


{ 4) call the bishop, can. 
10 DCB Iv. 881. 


17 and (?) 24. 

n/6. Iv. 876. 


historical bishop of Edessa. But there is no need 
to dismiss Addai entirely to the realms of myth. 
If the Edessenes were casting about for an early 
founder of their Church, they would be much more 
likely to fix on the ^eat apostle ‘ Judas Thomas,’ 
whose tomb was claimed for Edessa in the middle 
of the 3rd cent, (see below, § 9), than on the un- 
known Addai. It seems to be likely, therefore, 
that Addai (iirobably a Palestinian Jew) was the 
first preaciier of the gospel at Edessa, perhaps early 
in, or about the middle of, the 2nd centurj'. The 
real Abgar who favoured Christianity may have 
been Abgar ix. , the last independent king of Edessa. 
Burkitt ’ suggests tliat the consecration of Palut by 
Serapion of Antioch represents a movement" for 
closer union with ‘ Western ’ (Greek) Christianity, 
and perhaps means a break in the episcopal succes- 
sion. 

In the 2nd cent. Bardaisan (Bardesanes) was 
born at Edessa (a.d. 155-223?);® he is reckoned 
as a Syrian Gnostic (though this is doubtful), and 
was a most learned man, a great hymn-writer,® 
and author of a polemic against Marcion. All his 
works have perished except the extant Syriac 
treatise de Fato, which is usually thought to be 
his ; Eusebius® tells us that he wrote a book with 
that title. Burkitt ® assigns the de Fato (which is 
called in the MS the Book of the Laws of Countries) 
to Bardaisan’s disciple, Philip, on the strength of 
the work itself ; but many think that the insertion 
of ‘ Philip ’ (a very unusual Syriac name) is only a 
literary device, and that Bardaisan liimself is the 
real author. He certainly is the chief speaker in 
the dialogue, which is between a Christian and a 
heathen, and turns largely on the question why God 
allowed man to sin. Eusebius® and Epiphanius’ 
say that Bardni§an was originally a follower of 
Valentinus, and Epiphanius makes him always a 
Vnlentinian. The fullest biography of this erratic 
writer is by Michael the Syrian, Jacobite patriarch 
of Antioch (1166-99), but his details cannot be 
entirely trusted. The school of Bardaiffin survived 
his death, and remained in opposition to the ortho- 
dox party ; Rabbula is said to have converted the 
remnants of it,® 

One of the most famous of the Edessenes was 
Ephraim (Ephrem) the Syrian (born c. SOS, +373). 
He came from Nisibis® to Edessa and founded or 
reorganized a seminary there, which became the 
great university of the East, though for a while 
after his death it fell under Arian influences. He 
was a deacon only, said to have been ordained by 
Basil of the Cappadocian Ctesarea, and to have 
declined advancement;’® his own statement, that 
he had ‘ the talent of the priesthood,’ ” does not 
contradict this, for in Syriac ‘priesthood’ (kahnutha) 
includes all orclers of the ministry. He was a most 
diffuse writer, and achieved a great fame in pos- 
terity.” 

In the 6th cent, the most famous Edessenes were 
tw’o of the bishops of Edessa. Rabbula (bishop 
from 4U to 435) was the son of a heathen priest 
and of a Christian mother. He was converted 

I Earlg Eastern Christianity, p. 28 0. 

7 See E. J. A. Hort, in DCB i. 260 0., tor the date. 

8 See art. Htunb (Sj'riao Christian). 

s JJE iv. SO, 

B Early Christianity outside the Roman Empire, p. 14. 

B Loe. eit. 7 Beer. Iri. 

8 Burkitt, Early Eastern Christianity, p. 189. 

8 Ab appears both Irom the Sj'riao (Nsibhin, pron. N?iwln) and 
from the Greek, the middle t is long, contrary to the ordinary 
pronunciation. The word tornis the end of a Greek hexameter 
in the epitaph of Abercius; see the restoration in Lightfoot, 
Ignatius and Polyearp\ i. 490. Burkitt has pointed out to the 
present writer that tlic pronunciation with short i' perhaps 
comes from the Armenian form of the name, ‘ Mtsbin.' 

18 Sozomen, OE iii. 16. n DCB ii. isS n. 

IS For Ephraim see also Theodoret, DE iv. 20, and Jerome, de 
rir. tfhisir. 115 ; for a very unfavourable view ot his intellectual 
powers see Burkitt, Early Eastern Christianity, p Of 0. 
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after he attained to manhood j and he became a great 
ascetic, and the friend of Cyril of Alexandria. _ At 
the end of his life he strenuously opposed Nestorius.* 
The other famous bishop was his successor, Ibas 
(bishop from 435 to 457), who was inclined to favour 
Nestorius (see below, § 8 ). 

During all this period the Church seems to have 
made rapid progress. Eusebius ^ says that bishops 
from ‘the whme of Syria and Mesopotamia’ at- 
tended the dedication of Constantine’s great church 
at Jerusalem in 335. 

(c) The Persian empire. — ^A great deal_ of light 
has been thrown on early Syrian Christianity in 
Persia by the recent publication of the works of 
Nestorian writers. Formerly we had to rely mainly 
on the accounts of Jacobite authors like Bar 
Hebrseus. The two sets of accounts correct one 
another and disprove more than one myth ; and 
Neale’s narrative in his History of the Holy Eastern 
Church^ needs much correction in this respect. 

One legend is a continuation of that of Ahgnr and Addai 
aiready mentioned. Jlari, disciple of Addai, travelled from 
Edessa and evangelized ‘ Persia ’ (i.«. what became later the 
eastern part of Asiatic Turkej-, as well as the modem Persia), 
penetratin'; as far as the province of Pars. Mari is not 
mentioned in the Doctrine of Addai, which, however, has a hint 
that Christianit}' ejctenderi from Ekfessa into Persia. Nor is 
Mari mentioned in the lately published and very valuable 
Eistory of Mshlli.a Zkha (lit. ' Christ has conquered *), of the 6th 
cent., which states that Addai was the apostle of Adiabene and 
Assyria (this apparently contradicts the Doctrine, which makes 
Addai live and die at Ekiessa), and that he ordained Pqidha as 
first bishop there. The Nestorian SUnhddhus, or Book of Canon 
Iaw,'l names ns the ' converters ’ of that region Tliomns ‘of the 
Indians and Chinese ’ (Sindyi), ‘ Bartholomew, that is Nathanael, 
of the Arnmagins, Addai of the Seventy, the teacher of Aggni, 
and Mari of Mesopotamia and of all Persia.'® This is all clearly 
mythical, but is there any truth underlying the legend? Some 
consider that there was no Christianity, or at least no organiza- 
tion of Christianity, east of the Tigris before the Sasanid empire 
was established by n revolution, A.D. 225. This is perhaps going 
rather too far. If there was nothing before the third decade of 
the 3rd cent, to build upon, it is unlikely that so early a writer 
as Mshitia Zkha could have given us such details; he could not 
have invented Pqidha out of nothing. It is quite probable that 
there were Christians in Assyria in the 2nd cent., for Tatian,8 
the disciple of Justin ilartyr, tells us that he was born ' in the 
land of the Assyrians.' This must be discounted by the fact 
that he probably wrote only in Greek, thougli many think that 
his £>iaf<«S(iro»(for which see below, 5 4) was written in Syriac;? 
and that he may therefore have been of Greek parentage, and 
have been converted to Christianity when in the West. We 
learn from Epiphanius that he laboured in Syria and Meso- 
potamia.® In any case there was no bishop at Seleucia- 
Ctesiphon, the twin-capital of the Persian empire, situated on 
the Tigris below Baghdad, till the end of the 3rd century. Papa 
is the first known bishop of that city; he was consecrated 
e. 280. 

Another legend is much later, and professes to account for 
the existence of a patriarch at Seleucia-Ctesiphon. It is given 
by Bar Hebneus and other wTiters, and in the Sunhddhiis.s and 
is to the effect that two men went from Persia to Antioch to 
receive the episcopate in 190. According to the first writer, one 
of them was crucified as a Persian spy, ns was Slibha (pron. 
Sliwa, lit. 'cross,' still a common name), the bishop of Antioch, 
while the otherescaped to JerHs.ilem and was consecrated there, 
returning witli a letter conferring the patriarchate on the 
Church in Persia. The Sdnhddhus does not name §libha, but 
saj’s that two patriarchs, ' one of the East and one of the West.’i® 
were crucified on the doors of the church of Antioch, and it 
gives the pretended letter of the ‘Western patriarchs' to the 
‘ Easterns,' bestowing on the latter a patriarchate, and absolving 
them from the duty of sending their patriarchs to Antioch to be 
consecrated. The first patriarch, it says, was eitlier Papa or 
Shalilupii — it does not profess to be certain. n This Shahlupa 
was probably the bishop of Adiabene, east of the Tigris and 
between the two Zabs, who was a contemporary of Papa. The 
letter of the ‘ Westerns ’ is a late forgery. 'The earlier writers, 
like ilshilja Zkha, know nothing of the story, des])ite the fact 
that that historian wrote the life of Aija d'abhuh, the bisliop 
who is said to have escaped. The whole is doubtless a fiction, 
and it is improbable that the Persian Chri-.;.ins ever depended 
for their bishops on Antioch, though they doubtless received 

1 For his Biblical work see below, §4. 

3 nt. Const, iv. 43. 3 Gen. Introd. i. 139 ff. 

4 This is here quoted in the MS form used by the Ne.storians 
themselves. It is also incorporated in a larger collection given 
by Chabot (Synodieon Orientate). 

s ix. 1. ® To the Greeks, 42. 

1 E. Nestle, in HDD iv. 646. 8 Ear. xlvi. 1. 

9 ix. 1. 6. 

I« The ‘ West ' means what we should call the ‘ Near East' 

t> For P»i>a see above. 


their Christianity from Edessa, and Edessa possibly received it 
from Antioch. The idea of patriarchates, it need hardlv be said 
belongs to a much later tune than these pretended events! 
The E-ast S.vrian (' Persian ') metropolitanates were orgainred 
c. A.D. 410. There is no early evidence of Antioch exercisine 
JurLsdiction over the Church in Persia. When Papa was con- 
demned by his brother bishops, he appealed, successfully, to 
Edessa, and perhaps to Nisibis.i 

An important event for the Church occurred in 
A.D. 297, when five Persian provinces were ceded 
to the Roman emperor.® This strengthened the 
eccl^iastical ties between East and ‘ West.’ The 
cession made Nisibis a Roman city. Its most 
famous bishop at that time was James of Nisibis, 
who was born there towards the end of the 3rd 
century. Epliraim was liis disciple, and was 
baptized by him. Janies himself was a great 
author of Syriac works.® 

It is remarkable that, though James was present 
at Nicffia in A.D. 325, the East Syrians knew 
nothing officially of that council till the Synod of 
Seleucia-Ctesiphon in A.D. 410, when they freely 
accepted the Nicene decrees and creed. To this 
day they use a rather peculiar version of the longer 
form, the so-called ‘ Constantinople ’ creed, which 
came into general use (see below, § 9 ). The Arian 
controversy did not touch them ; and an illustration 
of this may_ be seen in the fact that Aphraates, 
whose Homilies (see below, § 4 ) are a continuous 
exposition of the Christian faith, does not mention 
Arianism at all, though he lived at a time when 
that heresy was prevalent in the ‘ West.’ 

The principal East Syrian bi.shops of Seleucia- 
Ctesiphon after Papa and before the Nestorian 
period ivere Simeon Bar Sabad (martyred under 
Sapor II.), Yahbh-alaha i. (pron. Yaw-ahiha), and 
Dadhishii. Of other bishops may be specially 
mentioned Aphraates (Aphrahat), in the 4th cent., 
whose see was perhaps Mar htattai, near Mosul 
(see below, § 5 ), and Marutha (early 5th cent.), 
bishop of Maipharqat or Martyropolis, north of 
Nisibis, author of the Book of Martyrs (see below, 
§ 4 ). Mardtha often acted as adviser to the Persian 
king and as ambassador to the Roman emperor. 
The SUnhadhiis* mentions an earlier Marutha, ivlio 
was (it says) present at Nicsea, but it is probable 
that he did not exist, and that the statement is 
due to a confusion. 

The period was marked by many personal 
quarrels,® a feature of later history also, and by the 
great persecution under King Sapor II. (tA.D. 
379), which lasted some 40 3 'ears and resulted in 
many martj’rdouis.® The Persian kings at one time 
favoured the Church and at another persecuted it. 
It is important to notice that even in the early 
days the political conditions tended, quite apart 
from theological considerations, to separate the 
East Syrians from the rest of Christendom. It 
was the policy of the Persian authorities when they 
tolerated Christianity to separate it as niuch_ as 
possible from that in the rival Roman empire. 
Another persecution, at the instigation of the 
Magians, whose religion -was that of the State, 
broke out under King Bahram (Vararanes) v., 
c. A.D. 420. Theodoret® makes it arise under his 

E redecessor Yazdegerd, though continued under 
lahram, but Socrates® says more accurately that 
it arose after Yazdegerd’s death. 

The title of the bishops of Seleucia-Ctesiphon, 
c.A.D. 400, was ‘ the Catholicos of the East,’ and this 
is still preserved by their successors. The title 
‘ Patriarch ’ ivas added a little later, at the Council 
of Dadhisliu, held A.D. 424 at ‘ Markabta of the 
J W. A. Wigrom, Introd. to the Eist. of the Assyrian Church, 
p. 63f. 

S The provinces reverteil to Persia In 352. 

® For notices of him see Theodoret, EH ii. 20, ond Oennadins 
de Script. Eccles. ! 1 (continuation of Jerome's de Fir. illustr.). 

4 1. 3, 5. ® Wigram, ch. iii. 
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Arabs.’ This council firmly establisbed the in- 
dependence of the ‘ Eastern ’ patriarchate. 

4 The Syriac Bible and early Syriac literature. 
— Before the doctrinal divisions of the 5th cent, 
there was a considerable activity in Syriac litera- 
ture, all written in what we call ‘ classical Syriac ’ 
(8eeabove,§2). The Gospels were current in Syriac 
in five forms, (a) The four ‘ Gospels separate ’ (Syr. 
Ewanqellyon da-Mpharrshi), now generally called 
the ‘ 6ld Syriac,’ are known to us by two MSS : 
the Curetonian, discovered in Egypt in 1842, and 
ed. by Cureton in 1858 ; and the Sinaitic Syriac, a 
palimpsest discovered by Mrs. Gibson in the monas- 
tery of Mount Sinai in 1893. Both of these have 
the above Syriac title, which distinguishes them 
from the Diatessaron {see below). Both are perhaps 
of the 4th century. The Curetonian has the same 
type of text as the Sinaitic, but differs from it in 
many details.' 

{b} The Diatessaron of Tatian (2nd cent.), some- 
times called by the Syrians ‘ the jlixed [Gospels],’® 
is a harmony of the four Gospels, and is known to 
us through a commentary on it by Ephraim handed 
down in an Armenian translation, by quotations 
in Aphraates, and by an Arabic translation of 
the Harmony itself made in the 11th cent, by 
the Nestorian monk Ibn at-Tayyib.® The Dia- 
tessaron is mentioned in the Doctrine of Addai. 

(c) The Pshitta,^ or ‘ simple ’ version, so called to 
distinguish it from the complicated recension of 
Thomas of Raroel (see below), is the version still 
used by Syrian Christians. The name is first found 
in the 8th or 9th century. This version, which is 
now often called ' the Syriac Vulgate,’ contains the 
whole Bible, OT and NT (including the OT Apoc- 
nrpha), less 2 Peter, 2 and 3 John, Jude, and 
Revelation. Because of its universal acceptance, it 
may safely bo assigned to a date befoi’e the divisions 
of the 6th century. The Gospels in this version 
have been critically edited by G. H. Gwilliam.® It 
appears that Tatian’s Harmony was at one time in 
popular use among the Syrian Christians, but early 
m the 6th cent. Rabbula, bishop of Edessa (see above, 
§ 3), and Theodoret, bishop of Cyrrhus, were instru- 
mental in its being abolished and destroyed in favour 
of the ‘ separate Gospels.’ Burkitt’s theory has 
been very generally accepted, viz. that the Pshitta 
Gospels are a revision of the ‘separate Gospels’ 
made early in the 6th cent, under the direction of 
Rabbula ; that the Diatessaron was witten in 
Greek (but see above, § 3), probably at Rome, by 
Tatian, and translated into Syriac in his lifetime, 
c. A.D. 170 ; and that the ‘ separate Gospels ’ date 
from c. A.D. 200, the translator being familiar with 
the Diatessaron.^ These views are combated by 
Gwilliam, who is inclined to assign a mucli earlier 
date to the Pshitta Gospels;® he objects that 
Burkitt’s theory is not adequately attested, does 
not explain the disappearance of the * Old Syriac, 
and does not account for the acceptance of the 
Pshitta in the 5th cent, by Nestorians and Jacobites 
alike.® The fact that the East Syrians were not 
definitely Nestorian inRabbula’stinie, or indeedfor 
a long time after him (see below, § 8), appears to 
the present writer adequately to account for their 
being ready enough to accept such a version of the 
Gospels in place of the Diatessaron. 

1 For these two MSS see F. 0. " " 77' 

JfepAarrMfte, Cambridge, 1904. For ‘ ' 

Cfiristianily outside the Roman Em. b ' ■ ■ " ■ 

13 28 

4 Burkitt, Evang. il. 116. ® It. ii. 4. „ . ... 

4 Usuallv written in English Pesliitta.Peshitto, or Peshito, but 
all these forms give the ordinary reader 
the pronunciation of the flret syllable. Also the first t is 
pronounced quite differently from the second. 

r.yford, 1901. 

7 ■ . V. [Oxford, 1903) 189 ff. 

« On this last point see Burkitt, Evang. ii. 162, and Early 
Eattem Christianity, p. 6911. 


(d) Recensions of the Pshitta were made by 
Philoxenus, bishop of Mabug (Hierapolis, near the 
Euphrates), A.D. 508 (not now extant), and by 
Thomas of Harqel (‘ Harklean ’ version), A.D. 616. 
Both of these writers were Monophysites, and it 
appears that the only dissatisfaction with the 
Pshitta that made itself felt was among the 
Jacobites, and not among the Nestorians. But 
even among the Jacobites that version remained 
supreme. 

Some characteristics of the Pshifta may here be mentioned. 
Its MSS, unlike those of the Greek Bible in the 5th cent., ail 
show practically the same text. Some of them are as old ns 
the 5th cent., the oldest c. a.d. 450. One rather noticeable 
difference between the ‘Old Syriac’ and the Pshifta Gospels 
occurs in the Lord's Prayer, where the former has ‘our con- 
tinnal bread,’ the latter ‘the bread of our need.’ Another 
difference is in the gender of ’ Holy Spirit.’ The noun ’ spirit’ 
being feminine in Syriac, the older writers make ’ Holy Spirit’ 
feminine also, and Aphraates speaks of the Holy Ghost as ’ our 
mother,’ just ns the Gospel according to the Eebretes speaks of 
Him as our Lord's mother. But from the time of the Pshitta 
onwards ’ Holy Spirit’ is made masculine by a grammatical 
revolution, though in Lk 41 and Jn 1^3 pgh there is a survivai 
of the older usage, the feminine being retained. 

Hitherto we have considered only the Gospels. There is no 
extant text of Acts or the Epistles older than the Pshitta, but 
quotations in AphnsUtes and in Ephraim’s Commentary on the 
Pauline Epistles, now extant only in an Armenian translation, 
arc of some slight help.i In Aphraates and in the genuine works 
of Ephraim there is no clear reference to any of the Catholic 
Epistles. The Doctrine of Addai expressly confines the 
Scriptural canon to the Law and the Prophets, the Gospel, 
Bt. Paul's Epistles, and Acts. Thus the Pshitta, admitting as it 
does the principal Catholic Epistles, shows an advance on the 
way to a fuller canon.2 The Pshitta OT was not revised by 
Babbula, and is undoubtedly much older than his time, perhaps 
dating from the end of the 2nd century.® The translator had a 
good knowledge of Hebrew, though he was somewhat influenced 
by the Septuagint. Burkitt thinks that he must have been a 
Jew, and that he made his translation for the Jews, who 
had probably settled at Edessa before it became a Christian 
centre. The OT quotations of the Acts of Judas Thomas, the 
Doctrine of Addai, the Edessene Canons, Aphraates, Oyrillona, 
and the genuine works of Ephraim (for all these see below) agree 
largely with the Pshijta, but their Gospel quotations do not do 
so, rather resembling the ‘Old Syriac’ and the Diatessaron. 
After Rabbula all the quotations but two agree with the 
P8hit.ta, the ‘Old Syriac’ having thus almost entirely dis- 
appeared.4 The ‘ Old Syriac ’ Gospels appear to be later than 
the Pshitta OT, as the translator of the former, translating direct 
from the Greek, uses Hebrew proper names correctly trans- 
literated from the Hebrew, as does the PshiJtA translator 
of the OT. The Old Syriac Gospel translator could hardly do 
this unless be had the correct forms of the proper names 
before him already in use.® 

Of other early Syriac works, in addition to 
liturgies, some of which seem in their main features 
to have been written before the middle of the 5th 
cent., and in addition also to early Syriac trans- 
lations of Greek books, the following may be 
mentioned. (1) The Disputation \oith Manes, by 
Archelaus, bishop of Kashkar in Mesopotamia (Srd 
cent.?), is now extant only in Greek fragments and 
in a Latin translation, but was originally ivrittenin 
Syriac. (2) The Doctrine of Addai, ^ already men- 
tioned, is a work of the latter part, or, according 
to B. A. Lipsius,® of the beginning, of the 4th cent., 
giving the legend of Abgar (see above, § 3). (3) The 
voluminous works of Ephraim consist of commen- 
taries, homilies, letters, and hynms.® At least one 
of his works. On tJiA Holy Spirit, was translated 
into Greek before Jerome’s time.® (4) Aphraates, 
the Persian martyr and sage, wrote his Homilies 
A.D. 337-345. Their theological attitude calls for 
some remark in view of their aloofness from 
Hellenistic influence. There is no special difference 
between him and ‘ Western ’ witers in the pre.sent- 
ment of the doctrine of the Holy Trinity, and in 
Aphraates, as elsewhere, baptism is * in the name 
of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 

1 Burkitt, Early Eoiiem CAmiianitj/, p. 48. 

^ JO. p. 69. 3 /^. p. 70. 

4 10. pp. 64-^0. 5 76. p. 73. 

6 Ed. U, l*hUlip3, London, 1876. l DCD i. 31. 

8 For a list of the works attributed to him of which we bart 
pre-Muhamnuidan MSS, see Burkitt, Evany, ll. 113 ; but somf 
works in later iilSS may also bo genuine. 

9 dt Fir. illuttr. § 116. 
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Ghost.’ Man is a temple for God to dwell in.* 
But the doctrine of the sacraments must he notioei 
The teaching about the eucharist, indeed, is more 
or less that of the Greek-speaking Christians. The 
body and blood of our Lord are received by the 
faithful. Fastinjj communion is enjoined, but 
special stress is laid on fasting from sin. Yet this 
seems to be only the conmlement and groundwork 
of the literal fasting. One passage, however, is 
thought by Burkitt’ to show that Aphraates 
considered baptism, and the sacramental system 
generally, to be only for ascetics, and not for the 
married laity. This conclusion has been much dis- 
puted. At least it is certain that Aphraates 
favoured the postponing of baptism till after 
marriage, iust as Constantine postponed it till the 
end of his life. The same tinge of ultra-asceticism 
is seen here that appears in the Acts of Judas 
Thomas (see below and § 9). But there is no evidence 
that this was more than the private opinion of 
individuals, or that the original East Syrian 
Church as a whole considered full membership to 
be incompatible with anything but the ascetic life. 
(6) The Syriac Doetrina Apostoloi‘^im (or Edessene 
Canons) was written c. A.D. 350 and is a kind of 
‘Church Order.’ As is the case with many hooks 
of that class, it puts injunctions into the mouth of 
the apostles, and it is of great interest as telling us 
of the customs of the Edessene Church in the 4th 
century. It makes Addai the apostle of Edessa, 
and Aggai,* a maker of silks,’ the apostle of Persia, 
Assyria, Armenia, Media, the countries round 
Babylon, the ‘ Huzites and the Gelae, as far as the 
borders of the Indians and as far as the land of 
Gog and Magog. This shows that the East 
Syrians at a very early date were a missionary 
body. (6) The Syriac Martyrology may be dated 
0. A.D. 350. It is found in the MS (dated 411) 
mentioned below. It mentions Rabbib the deacon, 
as well as Shamuna and Guria (on whom a metrical 
homily is extant), hut not Aggai, Sharbil, or 
Barsamya (see below). (7) Abba (Abba, pron. 
Awa), the disciple of Ephraim, wrote a commen- 
tary on the Gospels, of wliich only a few fragments 
remain. (8) Cyrillona wrote his poems c. A.D. 
396.* (9) The Martyrdoms of Barsamya and of 
^abbib, and (10) the Acts or Hypomncmata of 
Sharbil, are accounts of the deaths of three Edessene 
heroes.® (11) The de Fato of Bardaisan (?) has 
already been mentioned (§ 3). (12) Marutha (§ 3) 
wrote his Book of Martyrs early in the 5 th cent, 
to commemorate those who suffered in Persia in 
the great persecution of Sapor ii. (13) The Life 
of Rabhula (see above) was written shortly after 
his death, A.D. 435. (14)The Aefs of Judas Thomas 
(the apostle) is a highly interesting religious novel, 
written by one who was of doubtful orthodoxy, but 
was perhaps a pioneer missionary in E. Mesopo- 
tamia in the 3rd cent., or possibly Bardaisan 
himself, or at any rate one of his school. The 
Syriac origin of this work is maintained by 
T. Noldeke and F. C. Burkitt® and others.* The 
Acts contain the well-known Hymn of the Soul, 
for an English translation of which see Burkitt’s 
Early Eastern Christianity, p. 218 ff.; but the 
hymn is really an independent Syriac composition 
added to the Acts. Tliese Acts, while unortliodox, 
are probably not Gnostic, being very different from 
the Greek Acts of John, which are thoroughly 


1 Horn. xvii. S Ih. vii. 20. 

3 Early Christianity outside the Roman Empire, p. 61 f., ond 
BO the later Early Eastern Christianity, p. 125 ff. 
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Gnostic. In the Syriac Acts there is no inner 
circle to whom alone the whole truth is taimlit.* 
R6) Syriac may he the original language of the 
Clementine story_ which has been reproduced in the 
Clementine Homilies and Eecognitions. An earlier 
form of the story,* perhaps of the 3rd cent., has 
lately been discovered in Syriac.® 

There are also several translations of Greek works Into 
Syriac which were made before the great separation of Syrian 
Christians. Thus the works of Eusebius were so trans- 
lated very shortly after his death ; a IIS of a Sj-riac 
version of the Martyrs of Palestine and the Theophatiia la 
extant, dated a.d. 411, and this is not the original autograph,! 
and another of the Ecclesiastical History is extant dated a.d. 
462.6 Paraphilus the martyr, Eusebius’s teacher, had a society, 
c. A.D. 300, which translated Greek works into Syriac.® The 
Ignatian Epistles were translated into Syriac (the * Curetonian 
Syriac Letters ’) at least In the 6th cent., and, if the six 
additional letters are not an integral part of this version, 
probably earlier.7 It is noteworthy that Syrian Christians, by 
mpns of classical Syriac, made many Greek works, philosophical, 
scientific, and religious, known to the East. Some Greek works 
are known to us only in their Syriac dress ; and even some 
works in Armenian come to us from the Greek through the 
Syriac. The principal era of Armenian translations from the 
Syriac was the 6th century.8 

5. West Syrians or Jacobites. — We now proceed 
to consider the divisions of Syrian Christianity 
which resulted from the Christological controversies 
of the 5th century. It is not necessary here to 
repeat the accounts of those controversies which 
have already been given in this Encyclopaedia ; but 
we may discuss the general history and the customs 
of the different Syrian bodies which separated from 
one another and from the ‘Western’ Church of 
Constantinople and Rome. 

The Syrian Monophysites may be considered 
first.® In Syria proper there was a constant con- 
tention between them and the Orthodox for more 
than a hundred years after the Council of Chalcedon 
(A.D. 451), and the patriarchs of Antioch were some- 
times Orthodox and sometimes Monophysite. The 
most famous of the latter was Severus, who main- 
tained possession of Antioch itself from A.D. 613 to 
518 ; he was an author, and wrote in Greek. He 
was a great admirer and quoter of Ignatius’s 
Epistles.'® He was the leader of his party till his 
death c. A.D. 640, after which a double succession 
to the patriarchate was continuous ; and it has been 
preserved to the present day. The final breach 
between Orthodox and Monophysites may be said 
to have occurred in the reign of Justin II., the suc- 
cessor of Justinian. He persecuted the Mono- 
physites, and an account of these troubles may be 
read in the third book (the only part extant) of 
John of Ephesus, a contemporary. Jolm was 
Monophysite bishop of Ephesus in the 6th cent., 
but he wrote in S3’riao, and was the first Syriac 
historian. He was a native of Araida (Diarbekr). 
For James of Sarug (t a.d. 621 or 622), who has 
been thought to have been a Monophysite (but this 
is very doubtful), and for other early Syrian poets, 
see art. Hymns (Syriac Christian), § i. 

The Syrian Monophysites are called Jacobites 
from Jacob Baradai (Baradmus), or Zanzalus, a 
monk of a monastery near Edessa, who came to 
(Constantinople c. A.D. 640 to plead the cause of 
Monopliysitism. After remaining there fifteen 

* Burkitt, Early Christianity outside the Roman Empire, pp. 

*6-79. „ . r j 

* Edited with translation by A. Mingana, Some Early Judao- 
Christian Documents, Manchester, 1917. 

3 For most of the above works see W. Wright’s Short Hist, of 
Syriac Literature ; many of them appear In English in the 
‘ Ante-Nicene Christian Library,’ xx. [^inburgh, 1871], though 
they cannot all claim to be ante-Nicene. 

4 DCB ii. 329. 6 Ib. p. 320. 

® Lightfoot, Ignatius and Polycarpi, I. 327. 

7/6. p. 320. 8/6. p. 80f. 

» For the struggle between Monophysitism and orthodoxy 
after the Council of Chalcedon, and for the alternately favour- 
able and unfavourable attitude of the Byzantine Court toward! 
the latter, see art. MonopiirsiTisii. With the opponents of 
Chalcedon In Egypt and in Armenia we are not here concerned, 
to Lightfoot, i- 178. 
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years, he -vvas consecrated bishop by the imprisoned 
Monophysite bishops in the capital, and sent to 
Syria to organize his sect. He consecrated Sergius 
to succeed Severus at Antioch, and appointed Paul 
the Black to succeed Sergius. He is said to have 
ordained two patriarchs, 89 bishops, and an enor- 
mous number of clergy. He is often called bishop 
of Edessa, but Bar Hebrasus * says that he was a 
bishop with no fixed see. John of Ephesus was 
his panegyrist. He died in 578, and after his death 
the Rlonophy sites were driven from Antioch. The 
term ‘Jacobites’ was a nickname, given by the 
Orthodox ; but the Jacobites themselves readily 
accepted it, tracing it, however erroneously, to the 
apostle James, to whom also they ascribe their 
principal liturgy. Their controversy with the 
Greeks, like the controversy of the East Syrians 
with the Greeks, was not only theological ; it was 
largely tinged with national dillerences. Indeed 
both were to a considerable extent contests between 
Syriac thought and Hellenistic culture. 

In the 7th cent, the Muhammadans conquered 
Palestine, Syria, and the East ; and at first the 
new rulers favoured the Jacobites as the rivals of 
the Greeks. The principal writer of this period 
was James (Jacob) of Edessa (t708), who was a 
poet, commentator, and letter-writer, and a volu- 
minous translator of Greek works into Syriac. To 
him, e.g., we owe the knowledge of the ‘ Church 
Order’ called the Testament of our Lord, a Greek 
work of c. A.D. 350, now extant only in Syriac. 

The Jacobite patriarchs have continued to this 
day (at any rate from the 13th cent., or, according 
to Neale,* from the end of the 16th cent.) to style 
themselves ‘ of Antioch,’ though they transferred 
their residence to various places — to Malatia on the 
Euphrates, to Amida, and finally (in the 12th cent.) 
to the monastery of Deir-el-Za* afaran (the ‘ safiron 
monastery’) near Mardin, where they have been 
ever since. 

Perhaps the most eminent Jacobite of all history 
was Gregory Bar Hebraus, or Abulfaraj (t 1286), 
a man of Jewish parentage, who became a convert 
to Christianity and afterwards maphrian or metro- 
politan of Mosul, having formerly held other sees.* 
He wrote many works, and his Chronicle (which 
may be read in Assemani) is a valuable history. 
He seems to have been greatly esteemed even by 
his Nestorian opponents, who attended his funeral 
in large numbers; he died at Maragha (south of 
Tabriz), but was buried in the monastery of Mar 
Mattai on Jebel Maqlub (Syr. Elpeph), a day’s ride 
north-east of Mosul, and his grave is still sho-wn 
there. His Chronicle is, for his age, fairly trust- 
worthy, but when he deals with Nestorian matters 
it should be compared with the writings of that 
body. 

A less knoMTi Jacobite writer was Dionysius 
Bar-salibi (Syr. slibhi, pron. §Uwi), also called 
James, metropolitan of Amida, a theologian and 
commentator, probably of the llth century.* 

We know less of Jacobite -organization and cus- 
toms, ecclesiastical and liturgical, than we do of 
those of the Nestorians, of which we have been 
fully informed in the last quarter of a century. 
For the modern Jacobites the best short account 
is to bo found in O. H. Parry’s Six Months in a 
Syrian Monastery, which has been largely drawn 
upon in the description which follows. The eccle- 
siastical hierarchy consists of the patriarch the 
maphrian, who since the 12th cent, has had his see 
at hlar Mattai (see above) or in Mosul itself ; and 
bishops of Jerusalem, Damascus or Homs (Emessa), 
Edessa, Amida, Mardin, Nisibis, Jlainharqat (now 
Farqin; see above, §3) and Ma' dan, _ Aleppo, 
Jezireh (on the Tigris), and 'Tur 'Abhdin (Jebel 

r Aeaemani, Bit?. Or. ii. S27. 3 Oen. /n?r«?. i. 162. 

^Assemani} ii. 244 ff. ^ Ilenaudot, IaU Or, ii# 453, 


Tur). There are also some bishops without sees, 
as at Mar Mattai, where, when the present writer 
visited the monasteiy in 1887, the establishment 
consisted of one bishop and one monk. The patri- 
arch is elected by the people, and the election is 
confirmed by the bishops resident near Mardin ; it 
is common for the maphrian to be promoted to the 
chief position. The patriarch, or more rarely the 
maphrian, consecrates all the bishops, who must be 
either monks or widowed priests; those chosen 
from the monks are called matran, or ‘metro- 
politan,’ while those chosen from the widoived 
priests are called asqof (rirlo-xoiros), and are of 
slightly lower rank, not being eligible for the 
patriarchate or maphrianate. Each bishop has the 
prefix ‘Mar’ (‘my lord’) before his name.* The 
patriarch and the other bishops are recognized by 
the State as judges for their own people, especially 
in minor matters, and in questions of marriage and 
divorce. The canonical age for the ordination of 
bishops is 35, of deacons 20; but this has never 
been kept as a fixed rule. Bar Hebrseus was 
ordained bishop at 20 ; deacons are often ordained 
as little boys, but they must be able to read the 
Psalms in classical Syriac. The parish priests, 
who are elected by the parish councils of deacons 
and Laymen, must be married men ; if their wives 
die, they enter a monastery or else become asgofs. 
A second marriage is not allowed to them. The 
priests must let their beards grow, but they shave 
their heads completely. The leading priest in a 
large toivn is often made a chorepiscopus, but he is 
not a bishop, and cannot ordain. There are many 
deacons in each village — they are engaged in secular 
work during the week — as they are indispensable 
for the celebration of the eucharist. Minor orders 
are practically obsolete. 

Several ground-plane of churchee may be Been in Patry.3 The 
altar, at least in most cases, Btands in an apse, not (os among 
the Nestorians) attaclied to the east wall, and there are scats for 
bishops and clergy behind. This is also the usual Greek custom. 
The whole sanctuary in Syrian churches, Eastern and Western, 
is called ‘ the altar ’ (Syr. madhb'l)a), though this name is some- 
times also given to the holy table itsell. The latter is usu.ally 
ol stone, though in some ol the Jacobite churches it is ol wood.* 
There are side chapels with * altars,’ north and south ol the 
sanctuary — the churches lace east — and in some oases, as at 
Mar Mattai, there is another chapel at the north side tor the 
burial ot bishops, called Veith qaddUhi (‘ house of the saints '). 
Between sanctuary and nave there is a stone wall or screen, 
sometimes with folding doors, and always with a veil The nave 
has no furniture except one or two lecterns. The altar is usually 
placed under a baldacchino. The Jacobites, like the Nestorians, 
do not allow images in their churches, but have a great venera- 
tion for the cross. 

Monasteries are common ; the monks are often 
laymen, though they are sometimes in holy orders. 
The monasteries are under the rule of the diocesan 
bishop except where they contain the tomb of a 

atriarch or a maplirian ; in that case they are 

irectly under the patriarch. Nunneries seem to 
be obsolete. The technical Syriac term for the 
monastic life, among both the Jacobites and the 
Nestorians, is ‘sadness,’ ‘mourning.’* 

The eucharistic liturgy ordinarily used is that of 
‘ St. James,’ a translation of which, in the Jacobite 
form, is given in Brightman’s Liturgies Eastern 
and Western, i. 69 if. The Syrian Jacobites, 
Maronites, Uniat Syrians, and Malabar Jacobites 
all use the same liturgy with .come variations.' 
Leavened bread is used, and must be baked for each 
occasion. The leaven is handed down from remote 
ages, as among the Nestorians. The eucharist is 
reserved for the sick, but only for communion on 
the same day. Little children (who are confirmed 
immediately after baptism) are communicated. 

1 For the forms of admission to holy orders see art. OaniXATioa 
(Christian), 5 is. 

2 Pp. S2S, 332, etc. * Neale, Grn. Introd. I. IKL 

* Syr. ahhUulhd (sea the Nestorian Sunhadhus, vii. 2, can. 7, 
etc.). 

* For a list ol other Jacobite liturpcs eec Brigbtman, 1. p 
IviliO. 
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The antidoron or eucliaristic bread not consecrated 
(Syr. bu,rktlid = ev\oyla.) is distributed after the 
service. The celebrant wears albe, amice, un- 
divided stole, yellow shoes, a maniple over each 
arm, and a chasuble split doum the front and 
buckled with silver at the neck. The vesting 
takes place in the side chapel, where also the 
elements are prepared. There are in some churches 
daily eucharists. There are no special vestments 
(except rirdles, and often, for the deacons, stoles) 
at the daily offices. These last have not been 
published, and exist in manuscript only. One of 
the great features of Jacobite worship is ihe 
peculiar addition of ‘ who wast crucified for us* to 
the Trisagion (‘Holy God, Holy Mighty, Holy 
Immortal, have mercy upon us’), which is used at 
many of the services. The addition was first made 
by Peter the Fuller (t A.d. 477), and was eagerly 
adopted and retained as a test of Monophysitistn.* 
Baptism is not allowed to be administered in private 
houses. The child at baptism is signed with moron, 
or unguent (whicli is consecrated once a year by the 
patriarch), anointed all over the body with oil 
(which has been hallowed by the moron), immersed 
in water thrice up to the neck, clothed, and con- 
firmed.® Confession before communion is recom- 
mended by the canons, but is now almost obsolete. 
Some of the canons® are more strict, and insist on 
confession before communion on Maundy Thursday, 
Christmas, and Pentecost.^ The fasts are some- 
what severe. Besides Lent and Advent, both of 
which are strict fasts, there are {a] the Fast of the 
Nincvites, three days in spring, said to have been 
instituted owing to a plague in the 6th cent.,® and 
strenuously maintained also by the East Syrians ; 

(b) the Fast of the Apostles, after Pentecost ; and 

(c) the Fast of Mary, August 1-15. Wednesday 
and Friday are fasts in each week, from sunset to 
sunset. 

The Jacobites are to be found chiefly in Meso- 
otamia and northwards to Rarput and Diarbekr, 
ut there are also a good many of them near 
Damascus and a certain number around Mosul. 
The largest numbers are perhaps to be found in the 
hilly region of Jebel Tur (Arab, also Tur ’Abdin ; 
Syr. Tur 'Abhdln), N. of the line Mardin — Nisibis 
-^ezireh. In this district Syriac is still spoken 
vernacularly. Here some of their oldest and most 
interesting churches are situated.® It is always 
difficult to reckon numbers in Turkey ; but 
Gibbon’s estimate ® of from fifty to eighty thousand 
is certainly too low. We may perhaps put the 
total in Turkey at rather less than 200,000.® 

Certain communities of Jacobites have become 
Uniat (see below, § 6). Jesuit missionaries first 
came to Mesopotamia in 1640. In 1646 the Uniat 
patriarchate was fixed at Aleppo, and the patriarch 
took his title from that place. The Syrian Christ- 
ians in that neighbourhood mostly belong to that 
jurisdiction. 

6 . Melkites and Uniats. — The former name, 
which is derived from Syr. mailed (‘king’), a word 
used also, like pacnXeCs, for an emperor, was invented 

1 But the ancient and authoritative Jacobite statement of faith 
(the ‘Creed of our Sainted Fathers ’), published by the Sj-rian 
Patriarchate Education Committee in English (The Ancient 
Syrian Chttrch in II escp/itamia, London, 190S), emphatically 
states that the Trisagion with this addition is addressed to • the 
Only-begotten Son, ’ and not to * the Three blessed Persons ’ (p. 10). 
This ‘ Statement of faith ’ is quite free from Jlonophysitism. It 
denies that the divine nature of our Lord w.as commingled with 
the human nature, or that the two natures became commi.ved 
and changed so as to give rise to a third nature, and asserts that 
the two natures became united in indissoluble union without 
contusion, mixture, or transmutation, and that they remained 
two natures in an unalterable unit)-. 

" For early Syrian baptisms see below, § 8. 

s Several collections of these may be read In H. Denzinger, 
Ritns Orientalium, i. 47511. 

4 li. p. 4S7. ® Wigram, p. 21i. 

6 Parrv, p. 169 fl. 7 vi. 65. 

8 For the Jacobites in India see below, § q. 


in the 10th cent, by the Jacobites for those Chiist- 
fans who adhered to the Council of Chalcedon. It 
was a nickname, meaning ‘ royalists,’ and implying 
that they could stand only by the snpjiort of the 
Eoman emperor. It may be compared with the 
nickname ‘Erastians’ used in this country at the 
present day ; both have a somewhat similar shade 
of meaning. But the name ‘ ilelkites ’ was quite 
readily^ accepted by those to whom it had been 
given in derision,® and was applied to all those 
who were in communion with Constantinople, 
whether Syrian, Egyptian, or Greek. In compara- 
tively recent times the name has been given, and 
given exclusively, to the Christians of ^ria and 
Egypt who have been drawn from the (Jrthodox 
Eastern Church and have been united to Kome. 
Such, e.ff., are the ‘ Syrian Melkites,’ whose liturgi- 
cal language is, or was, Syriac. 

The name ‘ Uniat ’ is ap|>lied to those Eastern 
Christians who have been united to Rome, but are 
allowed to keep their own liturgies, liturgical 
language, and ecclesiastical customs, especiallj^ as 
to the marriage of their clergy — though in all 
these respects modifications, sometimes very con- 
siderable, have been introduced. The earliest of 
these ‘ Uniats ’ are tlie Maronites (see below, § 7); 
but there are also four Uniat Churches of the 
Grffico-Slavonic rite — the Bulgarian, Greek Mel- 
kite (formed of Arabic-speaking Orthodox after 
the Synod of Bethlehem, in 1672), Ruraaic or 
Roumanian, and Ruthenian ; there are also tlie 
Armenian Uniats ; the Syrian Uniats, drawn from 
the Jacobites in 1646 (see above, § S) ; the Clialdman 
Uniats, drawn from the Nestorians (see below, § 8) ; 
and the Malabar Uniats (see below, § 9). The 
Uniats have nine Eastern patriarchs. Those of 
Constantinople, Alexandria, and Antioch live in 
Rome. In addition there are Uniat patriarchs of 
Jerusalem (Greek), Antioch (Maronite), Antioch 
(Greek), Antioch (Sjrian), Cilicia (Armenian), 
Babylon (Chaldman).® European readers are 
often confused by the fact that there are no fewer 
than six patriarchs who take their title from 
Antioch — one Greek Orthodox, four Uniats, and 
one Jacobite. 

The Syrian Uniats use the liturgy of ‘ St. James 
the rubrics are often in Carshuni (Arabic in Syriac 
characters), the audible prayers both in Syriac and 
in Carshuni, the inaudible in Syriac only.® _ The 
Chaldrean Uniats use the liturgy of ‘Addai and 
Mari ’ with some amendments; their daily services 
are considerably abbreviated compared with those 
of the Nestorians, and in the case of the long festal 
Night Service about six-sevenths are omitted.* 

7. Maronites. — These Syrian Christians of the 
Lebanon derive their name from their teacher 
John Maro, or Maron, a learned monk, who was 
named patriarch of Antioch, perhaps early in the 
8th century. He has often been confused with an 
earlier JIaron, called by Gibbon® ‘a saint or 
savage of the fifth century,’ whose relics were 
greauy venerated. In the time of John JIaron 
the Monothelete controversy was still going on, 
and these Lebanon Christians espoused that cause.® 
They were thus in opposition to their Christian 
neighbours, and later, as Christians, to the Muham- 
madan authorities ; and they received the nick- 
name ‘ Mardaites ’ or ‘ Rebels’* (Syr. marddht). 

In 1182 they renounced Monotheletism under the 
influence of their patriarch Aimeric, and were 
united with Rome, then numbering about 40,000 
souls.’ At that time the connexion with the West 

1 Gibbon, vi. 44, note 109. 

7 A. Kiley, ‘ Synopsis of Oriental Christianity,' The Guardian, 
xlui. 917 (27th June, 18SS), since reprinted. 

s Brijhtni.an, Liturgies Eastern and Western, i. p. In. 

4 Conybeare-ilaclean, Situate Armenorum, p. 29S. 

• ri. 65, ® See art. iloKOTHEijFnsit 

7 Neale, Gen, Introd. L 154. 
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was through the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem. 
After the destruction of that kingdom in the 
14tli cent, relations with Rome were at times 
broken oil’, bitt they were resumed, and still con- 
tinue. In the year 1584 Pone Gregory xiii. 
founded a college in Home for training their 
clergy, and this institution has the honour of 
having in the 18tli cent, educated the learned 
brothers J. S. and J. Assemani, to whose 
literary labours scholars are so much indebted 
for tlieir knowledge of Syriac Christianity. The 
Maronites subscribed the decrees of the Council of 
Trent in 1736. 

They are allowed to retain their own liturgical 
customs, and use the Syriac ‘ St. James ’ and other 
anaphoras.^ The rubrics in the printed books are 
in Carshuni ; some of the formulm are in Carshuni 
and Syriac.® 

The Maronite clergy may marry. They also 
elect their own patriarch, who still takes his title 
from Antioch. He lives at the monastery of 
Qanobin {KoivS^ioy), in the Lebanon, and has under 
his jurisdiction bishops at Aleppo,_ Tripoli (in Syria), 
Byolusand Botra, Baalbek or Heliopolis, Damascus, 
Berytus, Tyre and Sidon, and in Cyprus.* Their 
numbers are difficult to estimate. Gibbon ■* gives 
160 priests and 100,000 souls, but they probably 
number about a quarter of a million. 

They have sufiered much from their feuds with 
their neighbours, the Druses, and in the year 1860, 
after great massacres of the Maronites, the British 
and Trench governments intervened for their 
protection. 

8. East Syrians, or Nestorians. — Wo may now 
take up the history of the Church in the Persian em- 
pire from the middle of the 5lh century.* The first 
great event for the East Syrians after the Council 
of Ephesus, A.D. 431, was their final expulsion by 
the emperor Zeno from the school of Edessa and 
the consequent founding of the school of Nisibis, 
A.D. 489, Ibas (Syr. Ihibha, pron. Ihlwa, lit. 
‘given’), bishop of Edessa, who was strongly 
Dyophysite, hail been condemned by the Latro- 
cinium, or ‘ Bobber Synod,’ of Ephesus in 449, but 
was acquitted and restored to his see by the Council 
of Chalcedon two years later, after having anathe- 
matized both Nestorius and Eutyches. During his 
lifetime the Monophysites made no way at Edessa, 
but after his death in 457 they became predomi- 
nant there, and after a long struggle expelled their 
opponeuts. This was a decisive event in the Persian 
Cliurch. Although up to that time it bad had no 
direct dealings with Hestorianism, its tendency was 
mainly Dyophysite, and the influx of Nestorians 
from the Boman empire greatly strengthened that 
tendency. Nevertheless it is a mistake to suppose 
that the Persian Church at some definite date in 
the 5th cent, espoused Nestorianism and was 
therefore cut off from the Catholic Church. The 
process was a gradual one. The principal influence 
m_the latter half of the 5th cent, was that of Bar 
Soma (Barsuraas, lit. ‘ son of the fast ’), bishop of 
Nisibis, who had taught at Edessa, and now, in 
the vacancy of the catholicate, organized the East 
Syrian Church in a Nestorian sense ; he must not 
be confused with his namesake of the Latrocinium, 
who was a Monophysite. There was some opposi- 
tion to ‘Nestorian’ doctrine, especially from the 
monks of Mar Mattai (see above, § 5), who to this 
day are Jacobites. The catholicos Acacius (Syr. 
'who was bishop of Seleucia-Ctesiphon from 

^For a list of tlieaa see Brightman, Liturgitt Eastern and 
nMem, 1 , n. Ivjii, 

I Ib. p. Ivii. 

Jntrod. 1. 1 C 4 . For their forms of admission to 
vf *ee ort. Ordination (Ohriatian), § 14 . 

doctrinal controversy which occupied the Oouncil 
or Ephesus see art, Nsstoriakism. 


486 to 496, went to Constantinople on a mission 
from the Persian king, and there declared that his 
Church knew nothing of N estorius ; he was admitted 
to communion by the Orthodox, having anatlie- 
matized Bar Soma.^ We may perhaps discount bis 
statement os an Oriental exaggeration ; but the 
incident shows that the separation was not yet 
complete. Still later, good relations with Constan- 
tinople took place in tlie time of Mar Abha (pron, 
Awa) the Great, a contemporary of Jacob Baradai 
(see above, § 5). This prelate, a convert from 
Magianism, was catholicos from 640 to 552, naving 
been a teacher at Nisibis, and having visited 
Jerusalem, Egy pt,Greece, and Constantinople in the 
time of Justinian. In his Catholicate, as it would 
seem, the Council of Chalcedon was accepted by 
the East Sj’rian Church.® The SunhadhUs^ quotes 
with approval one of its canons, and dates the 
council as ‘ 25th October, 763 of Alexander,’ i.e. 
A.D. 452 (sic) ; the session of that day was particu- 
larly solemn, and was attended by the emperor and 
empress ; it ended the principal work of the 
council.* 


One of the first matters discussed in this period was the 
marriage of bishops and olergy. A council was held in 484 at 
Ueith lAiph.st (also called Oondisapor, perhaps the modem 
Shiraz) ; It allowed them to marry, and even permitted a second 
marriage to clerical widowers. This was confirmed in a council 
held hy Acacius in the following year. Several patriarchs were 
niorried : Babhai (pron. Bii-waT), catholicos from 496 to 505, his 
successor Silas, Hlisha, Paul, and Ezekiel, ail of the 6 th 
century." ‘ ‘ ' ' 'marriage, 

himself ' ' ' . lame rare. 

The pre. ■ ■ . ■ . ■ 1 (‘ monk,' 

but see below), and may not marry or have married, and must 
never have eaten flesh-meat ; nor must his mother have eaten 
meat during her pregnancy.* There is evidence tliat the rule 
against eating meat did not hold in the 7th century.7 It is 
noteworthy that Ebedjesus (see below) in his SUnhadhus 
passes over the question of episcopal marriage in silence, and 
does not refer to the decrees which permitted it.® 

The definite official adoption of Nestorianism, or 
of what was taken for such, must be dated at the 
beginning of the 7th cent., when the East Syrians 
formally repudiated the term ‘Theotokos’ and 
adopted the phrase ‘two qnom6, one parsopa 
(■jrp6(rtJiirov), two natures ’ with reference to our Lord.® 
The opposition to the ‘Nestorians’ of the Mono- 
pliysite minority in Persia was greatly strengthened 
by the influx of a large number of captives of the 
latter persuasion from Syria, in 540 and 573, under 
Chosroes I. ; the influence of Sliirin, the Christian 
queen of Chosroes li. (590-628), was latterly in their 
mvour.^® 

Monasticism was at one time a most flourishing 
institution among the East Syrians. Thomas of 
Marga (see below) gives us a graphic description of 
his own monastery, and we have other sources of 
information in Sozomen,” in P. Bedjan’s Acta 
Martyrum ct Sanctorum, and elsewhere.^® It seems 
to have been introduced into the East from Egypt 
by Mar Awgin (pron. Ogin ; = ‘Eugenius,’ t363?), 
wlio founded the famous monasteries of Mount Izla 
(near Nisibis) and Deir-el-Za'afaran (near Mardin ; 
see above, § 5). He is said to have been the teacher 
of James of Nisibis. His Life is included in 


1 Wigrnni, p. 170. sjb.p. 188. 

4 Ilefele, Hist, of the Councils of the Church, Eng. tr., iii. 
i3 ff 

a Wigram, pp. 176, 178, 212 ; Budge, Book of Governors, 1. p. 
ixxii f. 

1 WiCTamf p. 249. Eusebius (BE ii. 23) says that James the 
ist • was holy from his mother’s womb ... he md not eat 
:sh (f/iipvxov )’ ; i.e. he was a Nazirite, though abstinence from 
'sh was not part of a Nazirite's vow. 

« The Sunhadhus (vli. preface) says that bishops were usuauv 
losen from among the monks. 



lite orthodox. „ „„ ■ „ 

10 Ih ou 242 247. short. 

12 For an account of the institution see Uuoge, Boos 
ivemors, L p. cxvii ft. 
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The antiJoron or encliaristic bread not consecrated 
(Syr. burkthd = ei\oyla) is distributed after the 
servdce. The celebrant wears albe, amice, un- 
divided stole, yellow shoes, a maniple over each 
arm, and a chasuble split down the front and 
buckled with silver at the neck. The vesting 
takes place in the side chapel, where also the 
elements are prepared. There are in some churches 
daily eucharists. There are no special vestments 
(except rirdles, and often, for the deacons, stoles) 
at the daily offices. These last have not been 
published, and exist in manuscript only. One of 
the great features of Jacobite worship is 'ihe 
peculiar addition of * who wast crucified for us’ to 
the Trisagion (‘Holy God, Holy Mighty, Holy 
Immortal, have mercy upon us’), which is used at 
many of the services. Theaddition was first made 
by Peter the Fuller (fA.D. 477), and was eagerly 
adopted and retained as a test of Monophysitism.* 
Baptism is not allowed to be administered in private 
houses. The child at baptism is signed with moron, 
or unguent (which is consecrated once a year by the 
patriarch), anointed all over the body with oil 
(which has been hallowed by the moron), immersed 
in water thrice up to the neck, clothed, and con- 
firmed.“ Confession before communion is recom- 
mended by the canons, but is now almost obsolete. 
Some of the canons ^ are more strict, and insist on 
confession before communion on Maundy Thursday, 
Christmas, and Pentecost.'* The fasts are some- 
what severe. Besides Lent and Advent, both of 
which are strict fasts, there are {a) the Fast of the 
Ninevites, three days in spring, said to have been 
instituted owing to a plague in the 6th cent.,® and 
strenuously maintained also by the East Syrians ; 
(6) the Fast of the Apostles, after Pentecost ; and 
(c) the Fast of Mary, August 1-16. Wednesday 
and Friday are fasts in each week, from sunset to 
sunset. 

The Jacobites are to be found chiefly in Meso- 
otamia and northwards to Rarput and Diarbekr, 
ut there are also a good many of them near 
Damascus and a certain number around Mosul. 
The largest numbers are perhaps to be found in the 
hilly region of Jebel Tur (Arab, also Tur 'Abdin ; 
Syr. Tur 'Abhdin), N’. of the line Mardin — Nisibis 
-^ezireh. In this district Syriac is still spoken 
vernacularly. Here some of their oldest and most 
interesting churches are situated.® It is always 
difficult to reckon numbers in Turkey ; but 
Gibbon’s estimate^ of from fifty to eighty thousand 
is certainly too low. We may perhaps put the 
total in Turkey at rather less than 200,000.® 

Certain communities of Jacobites have become 
Uniat (see below, § 6). Jesuit missionaries first 
came to Mesopotamia in 1540. In 1646 the Uniat 
patriarchate was fixed at Aleppo, and the patriarch 
took his title from that place. The Syrian Christ- 
ians in that neighboimhood mostly belong to that 
jurisdiction. 

6. Melkites and Uniats. — The former name, 
which is derived from Syr. malkd (‘king’), a word 
used also, like /Sao-iXeiJs, for an emperor, was invented 

1 But the ancient and authoritative Jacobite statement of faith 
(the ‘Creed of our Sainted Fathers’), published by the Syrian 
Patriarchate Education Committee in English {The Ancient 
Syrian Chnrch in Mesopotamia, London, 190S), emphatically 
states that the Trisagion with this addition is addressed to ‘the 
Only-begotten Son, ’ and not to ‘ the Three blessed Persons ' (p. 10). 
This ‘ Statement of faith ’ is quite free from Jlonophysitisin. It 
denies that the divine nature of our Lord was commingled avith 
the human nature, or that tlie two natures became commi.xcd 
and changed so as to give rise to a third nature, and asserts that 
the two natures became united in indissoluble union without 
confusion, mixture, or transmutation, and that they remained 
two natures in an unalterable unity. 

2 For early Syrian baptisms see below, § 8. 

s Several collections of these may be read in H. Denzinger, 
Ritus Orientalium, i. 475 ff. 

4 Jb. p. 487. ® Wigram, p. 21i. 

« Parry, p. 169 IT. 7vi. 65. 

5 For the Jacobites in India see below, 5 o. 


in the lOtb cent, by the Jacobites for those Christ- 
ians who adhered to the Council of Chalcedon. It 
was a nickname, meaning ‘royalists,’ and implying 
that they could stand only by the supjiort of the 
Roman emperor. It may be compared with the 
nickname ‘Erastians’ used in this country at the 
present day ; both have a somewhat similar shade 
of meaning. But the name ‘Melkites’ was quite 
readily accepted by those to whom it had been 
given in derision,* and was applied to all those 
who were in communion with Constantinople, 
whether Syrian, Egyptian, or Greek. In compara- 
tively recent times the name has been given, and 
given exclusively, to the Christians of Syria and 
Egypt who have been drawn from the Orthodox 
Eastern Church and have been united to Rome. 
Such, e.g., are the ‘ Syri.an Melkites,’ whose liturgi- 
cal language is, or was, Syriac. 

The name ‘ Uniat ’ is applied to those Eastern 
Christians who have been united to Rome, but are 
allowed to keep their own liturgies, liturgical 
language, and ecclesiastical customs, especially as 
to the marriage of their clergy — though in all 
these respects modifications, sometimes very con- 
siderable, have been introduced. The earliest of 
these ‘ Uniats ’ are the Maronites (see below, § 7); 
but there are also four Uniat Churches of the 
Grmco-Slavonic rite — the Bulgarian, Greek Mel- 
kite (formed of Arabic-speaking Orthodox after 
the Synod of Bethlehem, in 1672), Rumaio or 
Roumanian, and Rutlienian ; there are also the 
Armenian Uniats ; the Syrian Uniats, drawn from 
the Jacobites in 1646 (see above, § S) ; the Clialdican 
Uniats, drawn from the Nestorians (see below, § 8) ; 
and the Malabar Uniats (see below, § 9). The 
Uniats have nine Eastern patriarchs. Those of 
Constantinople, Alexandria, and Antioch live in 
Rome. In addition there are Uniat patriarchs of 
Jerusalem (Greek), Antioch (Maromte), Antioch 
(Greek), Antioch (Syrian), Cilicia (Armenian), 
Babylon (Chaldcean).® European readers are 
often confused by the fact that there are no fewer 
than six patriarchs who take their title from 
Antioch — one Greek Orthodox, four Uniats, and 
one Jacobite. 

The Syrian Uniats use the liturgy of ‘ St._ James 
the rubrics are often in Carshuni (Arabic in Syriac 
characters), the audible prayers both in Syriac and 
in Carshuni, the inaudible in Syriac only.® _ The 
Chaldaean Uniats use the liturgy of ‘Addai and 
Mari ’ with some amendments ; their daily services 
are considerably abbreviated compared with those 
of the Nestorians, and in the case of the long festal 
Night Service about six-sevenths are omittea.* 

7. Maronites. — These Syrian Christians of the 
Lebanon derive their name from their teacher 
John Maro, or Maron, a learned monk, who was 
named patriarch of Antioch, perhaps early m the 
8th century. He has often been confused with an 
earlier Maron, called by Gibbon® ‘a saint or 
savage of the fifth century,’ whose relics were 
greatly venerated. In the time of John Maron 
the Monothelete controversy was still going on, 
and these Lebanon Christians espoused that cause.® 
They were thus in opposition to their Christian 
neighbours, and later, as Christians, to the hluham- 
madan authorities ; and they received the nick- 
name ‘ Mardaites ’ or ‘ Rebels ’ (Syr. marddhi). 

In 1182 they renounced Monotheletism under the 
influence of their patriarch Aimeric, and were 
united with Rome, then numbering about 40,000 
souls.* At that time the connexion with the West 

1 Gibbon, vi. 44, note 109. _ j. _ 

2 A. KUo 3 ', ' Synopsis of Oriental Christianity,' The Ouaraxan, 
xliil. 947 {27th June, 1888), since reprinted. 

s Erightman, Liturgies Bastem and Western, i. p. Ivi. 

4 Coni'beare-Maclean, liituale Armenorum, p. 298. 

• fi. 55. ® Sgo &rt* Mokotuelbumc 

7 Neale, OeiXe Introd. 1. 164. 
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was through the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem. 
After the destruction of that kingdom in the 
14th cent, relations with Rome were at times 
broken oil', but they were resumed, and still con- 
tinue. In the year 1584 Pope Gregory xm. 
founded a college in Rome for training their 
clergy, and this institution has the honour of 
having in the 18th cent, educated the learned 
brothers J. S. and J. A< Assemani, to whose 
literary labours scholars are so much indebted 
for their knowledge of Syriac Christianity. The 
Maronites subscribed the decrees of the Council of 
Trent in 1736. 

They are allowed to retain their own liturgical 
customs, and use the Syriac ‘ St. James ’ and other 
an^horas.* The rubrics in the printed books are 
in Carshuni ; some of the formulm are in Carshuni 
and Syriac.^ 

The Maronite clergy may marry. They also 
elect their own patriarch, who still takes his title 
from Antioch. He lives at the monastery of 
Qanobin (xoii>6/3wv), in the Lebanon, and has under 
his iurisdiction bishops at Aleppo, Tripoli (in Syria), 
By bills and Botra, Baalbek or Heliopolis, Damascus, 
Berytus, Tyre and Sidon, and in Cyprus.* Their 
numbers are dilBcult to estimate. Gibbon ‘ gives 
150 priests and 100,000 souls, but they probably 
number about a quarter of a million. 

They have sull'ered much from their feuds with 
their neighbours, the Druses, and in the year 1860, 
after great massacres of the Maronites, the British 
and lYench governments intervened for their 
protection. 

8 . East Syrians, or Nestorians. — We may now 
take up the history of the Church in the Persian em- 
pire from the middle of the 5th century.' Tlie first 
great event for the East Syrians after the Council 
of Ephesus, A.D. 431, was their final expulsion by 
the emperor Zeno from the school of Edessa and 
the consequent founding of the school of Nisibis, 
A.D. 489. Ibas (Syr. Ihibha, pron. Ihiwa, lit. 

‘ given ’ ), bishop of Edessa, who was strongly 
Dyophysite, had been condemned by the Latro- 
cinium, or ‘ Robber Synod,’ of Ephesus in 449, but 
was acquitted and restored to his see by the Council 
of Chalcedon two years later, after having anathe- 
matized both Nestorius and Eutyches. During his 
lifetime the Monophysites made no way at Edessa, 
but after his death in 457 they became predomi- 
nant there, and after a long struggle expelled their 
yjponents. This was a decisive event in the Persian 
Church. Although up to that time it had had no 
direct dealings with Nestorianiam, its tendency was 
mainly Dyophysite, and the influx of Nestorians 
from the Roman empire greatly strengthened that 
tendency. Nevertheless it is a mistake to suppose 
that the Persian Church at some definite date in 
the 5th cent, espoused Nestorianism and was 
therefore cut oil' from the Catholic Church. The 
process was a gradual one. The principal influence 
in the latter half of the 5th cent, was that of Bar 
Soma (Barsumas, lit. ‘ son of the fast ’), bishop of 
Nisibis, who had taught at Edessa, and now, in 
the vacancy of the catholicate, organized the East 
Syrian Church in a Nestorian sense ; he must not 
be confused with his namesake of the Latrocinium, 
who was a Monophysite. There was some opposi- 
tion to ‘Nestorian’ doctrine, especially from the 
monks of Mar Mattai (see above, § 5 ), who to this 
day are Jacobites. The catholicos Acacius (Syr. 
Aqaq), who was bishop of Seleucia-Ctesiphon from 

1 For ft list ol these see Brightman, Liturgies Eastern and 
Western, i. p. Iviii. 

* lb. p. Ivii. 

* Neale, Gen. Jntrod. 1. 154. For their forms ot udmisaion to 
holy orders see art. Obdihatios (Ohristian), § 14. 

4 vi. 67. 

* For the doctrinal controversy wWoh occupied the OouncU 
ol Ephesus see art. Nkstobiakism. 


485 to 496, went to Constantinople on a mission 
from the Persian king, and there declared that his 
Church knew nothing of Nestorius; hewas admitted 
to communion by the Orthodox, having anathe- 
matized Bar Soma.^ We may perhaps discount his 
statement as an Oriental exaggeration ; but the 
incident shows that the separation was not yet 
complete. Still later, good relations with Constan- 
tinople took place in the time of Mar Abha (pron. 
Awa) the Great, a contemporary of Jacob Baradai 
(see above, § 5 ). This prelate, a convert from 
Magianism, was catholicos from 540 to 552, naving 
been a teacher at Nisibis, and having visited 
Jerusalem, Egypt,Greece, and Constantinople in the 
time of Justinian. In his Catholicate, as it would 
seem, the Council of Chalcedon was accepted by 
the East Syrian Church.* The SunhadhUs^ quotes 
with approval one of its canons, and dates the 
council as ‘ 25th October, 763 of Alexander,’ f.e. 
A.D. 452 (sic) ; the session of that day was particu- 
larly solemn, and was attended by the emperor and 
empress: it ended the principal work of the 
council.' 

One of the Brst matters discussed In this period was the 
marriage of bishops and clergy. A council was held in 484 at 
Ueith lAphat (also called Gondisapor, perhaps the modem 
Shiraz) ; it, allowed them to marry, and even permitted a second 
marriage to clerical widowers. This was oonlirmed in a council 
held by Acacius in the following year. Several patriarchs were 
married : Babhai (pron. Ba-wai), catholicos from 490 to 605, his 
successor Silas, Elisha, Paul, and Ezekiel, all of the 6tb 
century.” M-ir Aiii.: , y l.h f .h; ■' , marriage, 

himself d:- '.o :i ty ; '>il‘ r ! i ”n-- :! came rare. 

Thepre; !;• r.tl- i" ti-.'. a i.:- a r;:'’ :n ('monk,' 

but see below), and may not marry or have married, and must 
never have eaten flesh-meat ; nor must his mother have eaten 
meat during her pregnancy.® There is evidence that the rule 
against eating meat did not hold in the 7lh century.7 It is 
noteworthy that Ebedjesus (see below) in his Sunhddhus 
passes over the question of episcopal marriage in silence, and 
does not refer to the decrees which permitted it.8 

The definite official adoption of Nestorianism, or 
of what was taken for such, must be dated at the 
beginning of the 7 bh cent., when the Ea-st Syrians 
formally repudiated the term ‘Theotokos’ and 
adopted the phrase 'two qnomi, one parsopa 
(irpbtrioTTov), two natures ’ with reference to our Lord.’ 
The opposition to the ‘Nestorians’ of the Mono- 
physite minority in Persia was greatly strengthened 
by the influx of a large number of captives of the 
latter persuasion from Syria, in 540 and 573, under 
Chosroes I. ; the influence of Sliirin, the Christian 
queen of Chosroes II. (590-628), was latterly in their 
favour. 

Monasticism was at one time a most flourishing 
institution among the East Syrians. Thomas of 
Marga (see below) gives us a graphic description of 
his own monastery, and we have other sources of 
information in Sozomen,” in P. Bedjan’s Acta 
Martyrtim ct Sanctorum, and elsewhere.^* It seems 
to have been introduced into the East from Egypt 
by Mar Awgin (pron. Ogin ; = ‘ Eugenius,’ + 363 ?), 
who founded the famous monasteries of Mount Izla 
(near Nisibis) and Deir-el-Za'afaran (near Mardin ; 
see above, § 5 ). He is said to have been the teacher 
of James of Nisibis. His Li/e is included in 

1 Wigram, p. 170. * Ib. p. 188, * v. 21. 

'llefele, Eist. of the Councils of the Church, Eng. tr,. 111. 
353 ff. 

5 Wigram, pp. 176, 178, 212 ; Budge, Sook of Governors, 1. p. 
oxxxii f. 

6 Of. Jg IS'f- 

7 Wigram, p. 249. Eusebius (HE ii. 23) says that James the 
Just ‘ was holy from his mother's womb ... he did not eat 
flesh (ip^jmxovy •, i.e. he was a Nazirite, though abstinence from 
flesh was not part of a Nazirite’s vow. 

8 The SilnhddhuB (vii. preface) says that bishops were usually 
chosen from among the monks. 

8 Wigram, p. 268. But the latest investigations show that 
gnoma (=hj’posta8is) is used in the earlier sense of ‘ substance,' 
notot ‘person.’ This makes the phrase, if redundant, at least 
quite orthodox. 

ID Ib. pp. 242, 247. u BE vi. 34, very short. 

w For an account of the Institution see UuUge, Book t) 
Governors, 1. p. cxviifif. 
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Bedjan’s -work, but it is remarkable that Thomas 
of Marga does not mention him. The great organ- 
izer of monasticism among tlie East Syrians was a 
later monk, Abraham of Kashkar, a town between 
the lower Euphrates and the Tigris. Abraham 
refounded Mount Izla in the 6th cent., and his 
canons, which are still extant,^ are included in the 
Nestorian Sunhadhils.^ His successor as abbot, 
Dadhishu, made canons accepting the doctrines of 
Diodorus, Theodore, and Nestorius.* The rules as 
to jurisdiction of monasteries were the same ns 
among the Jacobites (see above, §5) ; in the 'patri- 
archal ’ monasteries the diocesan bishop might not 
officiate nor be mentioued in the litany.^ One of 
the most famous of the monasteries was that of 
Beitb 'Abh6 (pron. 'Aw6), probably founded by 
Jacob of Lashum, a monk of Mount Izla, in the 6tn 
cent. ; its situation is uncertain, but probably it 
was near the Great Zab.’' This monastery produced 
from the 7th to the 9th centuries many patriarchs, 
as well as its famous historian, Thomas of Marga. 
The monastery of Rabban Hormuzd, about 30 
miles north of Mosul, is close to the village of 
Alqosh (Elkosh), where the tomb of tlie prophet 
Nahum, in a Jewish synagogue, is still shown. 
The monastery was founded by Hormuzd of Beith 
Laphat, c. 600. He spent the last 22 years of his 
life there and was buried within it, as were several 
patriarchs.® The number of monks had dwindled 
from fifty in 1820 to about ten in 1890,’ a new 
monastery having been built at the foot of the hills, 
not far away. When the present writer visited the 
two monasteries in 1887, tliere was in the new one 
a large number of monks, busily engaged. Both 
the monasteries now belong to the Uniat Chaldreans 
(see above, § 6). There were also many other 
monasteries elsewhere.® 

Monasteries are now quite obsolete among the 
Nestorians, though a iew rahbans (monks) live in 
the world under a private rule, neither marrying 
nor eating meat, such as the late well-known 
Rabban Yonan (Jonah) of Quchanis.® 

Amon^a largo number of Nestorian writers the foiiowing may 
be mentioned. Narsai (t 0 . 602), a poet and homilist, called 
‘the Harp of the Spirit,’ went to Nisibis from Edessa on the 
expulsion of the Nestorians. Ebedjesus s.a}'s that be wrote S60 
homilies ; of these 47 have been published in SjTiao by A. 
Iilingnna, and those on the eucharist and baptism, translated 
into English by K. H. Connolly, are of the greatest importance 
for the history of the eariy East S^ian rite. Mshiha Zkha was 
the writer of a most vaiuable history in the fith century (see 
above, §3). Ishu’yahbh in. (pron. Ishuyaw), who was catho- 
licos for ten years from C50, was the reputed author or reviser of 
the ordination and baptismal services, and also of the Ifiidhra 
(see below). h> In tlie earlier Syrian rite of baptism, ns evidenced 
by Narsai, the Syriac Didascalia, and some other Syriac de- 
scriptions, the anointing seems to have been only before baptism ; 
the post-baptismal anointing was added among tlie Jacobites in 
the 6th cent., probably by Severus (see 5 5), and among the 
Nestorians by Ishu'yahbh.u Thomas of Marga, bishop in the 
8th cent, of that city (on the Zah) and metropolitan of Beith 
Garmai (cast of the Tigris), was a monk of Beith 'Abhd (see 
above): his Boot of Governors, a monastic history, Is most 
valuable ns Oiling a gap of SOO years in the history, otherwise 
hardly known. George of Arbela, metropolitan of Mojul and 
Arbela (south-east of Jloyiil) in the lOth cent., wrote a commen- 
tary on the services of the Ohiirch, which is valuable for the 
history of tlio Nestorian liturgies. 12 Mari Ibn Suleiman (‘son 
of .Solomon ') was a chronicler of the 12th century. Ebedjesus 
(K Syr. 'Abhdishii, pron. 'Odisliu, lit. ‘sen-ant of Jesus'), 
metropolitan of Subha (pron. Suwii), by some identified with 
Nisibis, 13 in the 13th cent, compiled the Sunhadhxts, or ‘Book of 


1 Book of Governors, i. p. cxxxiv. 2 vii. S. 

3 /6. vii. 4. 4 vii. 6. 6 Budge, 1. p. xii fl. 

6 Ib. p. civil il. 7 Ib. p. clxix. 

8 For the Jacobite monastery of Mar Mattai near Mo;aI see 

Ss- 

s JInclean-Browne, Catholieos of the East, p. 19. The Sun- 
budhxis forbids monks to marry ‘ like tlie rest of the clerks and 
laymen ’ or to eat meat in their monasteries (vii. 2, can. 6). 

M Cf. Budge, i. p. Ivi. 

U T. Tliompsoii, The Offices of Baptism and Confirmation, 
Cambridge, UI14, p. 31. See also art. CosKinMATio.v, §16, 7. 

13 For an account of this book see Connolly, Liturgical 
Homilies of L'arsai, p. 75 IT. 
n But see E. Payne Smith, Thes. Sgr. ii. 3373. 


Canon Law,’ now In constant use by the Nestorians, though 
many of its provisions have become obsolete.l 

The missions of the East Syrians have been far 
extended. Their work in India is attested in the 
6th cent, by Cosmas Indicopleustes (see below, § 9). 
Gibbon remarks ® that ‘ the barbaric churches, from 
the (xulf of Persia to the Caspian Sea, were almost 
infinite.’ Tlie missionaries extended their labours 
to Socotra, Ceylon, Turkestan, and even to China, 
where the Nestorian monument of Si-ngan-fu, dated 
A.D. 781 (‘1092 of the Greeks’), attests their 
activity, which also gave rise to the legend of 
Prester John (q.v.), a supposed priest-king in Tar- 
tary. Wherever they carried their teacliing, they 
used Syriac as their liturgical language, even 
though it was not that of the people.® Thus the 
Malabarese have always used Syriac liturgies. 
This great activity swelled the numbers of Syrian 
Cliristians exceedingly, and the Nestorians and 
Jacobites together are said to have been more 
numerous than the Greeks and Latins together.'* 

Under Muhammadan rule East Syrian Christi- 
anity was alternately favoured and persecuted. 
Under Tamerlane (‘Timur the Lame’) m the 14th 
cent, it was almost annihilated. But a remnant 
survived and is still to be found in the mountains 
of Kurdistan in E. Turkey, in the upland plains of 
Azarbaijan in the north-west of the present Persian 
kingdom, especially in that of Urmi or Urumi (often 
called in Europe Urmia), and in the low-lying plain 
of Mosul (Nineveh). Tlie patriarch, who after the 
foundation of Baglidad (A.D. 762) had left Scleucia- 
Ctesiplion for that city, later removed to the north. 
But disputes as to the succession divided the patri- 
archate. The Nestorians themselves are now under 
the rule of Mar Shimun (these two words are 
pronounced tin one and are accented on the first and 
lastsjdlables), who lives at Quchhnis in the almost 
inaccessible mountains which surround the Great 
Zab, a beautiful retreat near the small town of 
Julamerk. Each successive catholieos takes the 
name ‘Sliimun’ (Simon), whatever his baptismal 
name. The East Syrians of the Mosul plain, now 
called Clialdmans, have been united w-ith Rome 
since 1680, when they were received by Pope 
Innocent Xi. Their head (‘patriarch of Babylon’) 
bears the name Mar Eliya (Elijah). He has several 
bishops, each styled metropolitan, under him. He 
retains the title (‘ of Babylon ’) which the Nestorian 
patriarchs often used when they lived at Seleucia- 
Ctesiphon ; it is also found in the Sunhadhus.* 
There were at one time patri.archs at Aniida (Diar- 
bekr), who also were united with Rome ; these 
bore the name Mar Joseph. 

All the East Syrians speak Syriac vernacularly, 
though many of those in the Mosul plain speak 
Ar.abic also. It is common to hear the sailors on 
the Tigris steamers talking vernacular Syriac, these 
being Chaldajan Uniats. The total number of 
Nestorians and Uniats combined is, or was till 
lately, perhaps about 300,000. 

A detailed account of the ecclesiastical hierarchy of the 
Nestorians is given in Macleaii-Broivne, The Catholieos of the 
East, ch. ix. The patriarch, or catholieos, has under him a 
»ifl(r<in, or metropolitan, who bears the dynastic name of Mar 
Hnan-ishu (‘mercy of Jesus’), and several bishops, the number 
varying considerably from time to time. The present method 
of filling bishoprics (i ncluding the patriarchate) is for each bishop 
to bring up one or two boys or young men, his nephews or near 
relatives, ns potential successors. Such a one is called in the 
vernacular nnfar kursi (‘ keeper of the seat’), and is not allowed 
to eat meat or marry ; the bishop ordinarily nominates the one 

1 For a list of the works of Ebedjesus see Assemnni, Bibl. Or. 
i. 3ft., SSOfl. 0. P. Badger (Eestorians and their JCituals, 11. 
3S0fI.) gives an English translation of his best known work, the 
Margdnlthd (‘ Pearl ’), and (ii. 301 f.) of his catalogue of authors 
and their works, chiefly East Syrian. For East Syrian hymn- 
writers see art. lIviiNS (Syriac Christian). 

2 vi. 49. ® Eenaudot, Lit. Or. il. 663. 

4 Gibbon, vi. 60. 

e ix. I. The above remarks and much of what follows apply 
to the time before the Great War. 
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whom he wiiihes to succeed, but in theory the people elect from 
»mong the ’keepers of the seat.' In the 15th cent, the catholieos 
made a law reatrictinu the catholicate to members of his own 
family. This was an Innovation, though perhaps not a very 
recent one. The catholieos conserrates the bishops; but the 
metropolitan consecrates tlie catholieos.' 

In most villages tliere is at least one i)riest, in some several ; 
and deacons are very nunierou.s, as the eucharist cannot l>e 
celebrated without the assistance of a deacon or of a priest acting 
as deacon. Occasionally a priest is made an archde.acon (itrto »), 
but this is now only an honour, not involving special duties. 
Formerly there were chorepiscopi and periodeutai (' visitors ') ; 
these were presbyters, not bishops. The odice of periodeuta is 
at least as old in Syrian Christianity as Rabhula (6th cent.), as 
he mentions it in his canons.s The East Syrian Coot of Ueaotnly 
Inlelliifrnces^ enumerates nine orders in three divisions; (1) 
the episcopate : patriarch (or catholieos), metropolitan, bishop ; 
(2) the presbyterale : chorepiscopus, periodeuta (or archdeacon), 
presbyter ; (3) the diaconate : deacon, sulideacon, reader. 
These are said to correspond to the angelic hierarchy (as given 
by pseudo-Dionysius Areopajjita and others) of (1) cherubim, 
seraphim, thrones; (2) dominions, virtues, powers; (3) prin- 
cipalities, archangels, angels. Minor orders are now obsolete. 
There are no longer any deaconesses. 

Many of the ecclesiastical customs of the Nes- 
torians are those also of the Jacobites (see above, 
§5). But there are some diflerences. The Nes- 
torian priests and deacons may marry, and if tlieir 
wives die they may marry again ; but the pari.sh 
priests are not obliged to be married, thougli as a 
matter of fact they are hardly ever single men. 
The churches, which (especially in the mountains 
of Kurdistan) have exceedingly narrow and low 
doors, sometimes only accessible by a ladder, and 
which are often built for security in a cleft of a 
rock or in some almost inaccessible place, are nearly 
all of the same pattern. Outwardly they show no 
sign of Christianity save a small cross beside the 
church door. They have no towers or spires, such 
as the Armenian churches have. Internally they 
have a atone wall reaching to the roof and dividing 
the nave from the sanctuary ; a doorway in this 
wall is covered with a veil which is drawn back at 
certain parts of the service. On the nave-side of 
this wall is a raised pace called bema (a name which 
in other Eastern communions means the sanctuary), 
and this again is bounded by a dwarf wall with 
apertures in tlie middle and at the side, where the 
clergy stand to communicate the people. This 
raised pace somewhat corresponds to the Greek 
cuKiai.* Against the dwarf wall, towards the nave, 
are projections (.s.aid to contain relics) for the cross 
and for books. The altar is attached to the east 
wall, and is usually built into a recess therein. It 
is oblong, not square as among the Greeks. The 
people stand in the nave to worship, the men in 
front, and the women behind ; there are no seats, 
and if there is any occasion for sitting, such as a 
sermon, the people sit on the matted floor. Two 
otlier features of the churches may be noticed : a 
baptistery (also used as a vestry, and usually for 
balcing the eucharistic bread), at the south-east 
corner of the church next the sanctuary ; and a 
court (often open to the air) on the south side of 
the nave, where the daily prayers are said in 
summer. This is the usual arrangement, and is 
that of the church of Mart Mariam (St. Mary) at 
Urmi in Persia, which claims to be the oldest 
church in the world, and to contain the tomb of one 
of the Wise Men of Bethlehem, built (as the most 
ancient tombs are) into the wall of this church — in 
this case at the south-east comer of the nave." 
The people are called to worship by a wooden 
board (Syr. ndqusha) hit by a mallet ; this is the 
Greek a-fitiavTfiov.^ Bells are seldom used to summon 
to praj’er, though there are often strings of small 
bells hung inside the church. 

' For the forms of admlssiOB to holy orders see art. Ordika- 
TIOH (Christian), § 13. 

a Given in Burkilt, Early Eastern Christianity, p. 144. 

8 Maciean-Browne, p- 184. 4 Neale, Gen, Introd, i. 201, 

5 For a ground plan see Maciean-Browne, p, SOI ; for plana of 
two other famous clmrches see pp. 291, 296. 

8 Neale, Gen. Introd. 1. 217. 
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The vestments worn at the eucharist difiei 
somewhat from those of the Jacobites. For a 
chasuble the Nestorians wear a kind of cope 
(ma'Hpra), which has no fastening at the neck, 
and is very difficult to keep in position. The 
priests’ stoles, like those of the West, do not difler 
in shape from those of the deacons ; maniples and 
amices are not worn. Private confession, though 
often referred to in the service-books, is now 
obsolete. The fasts are the same as those of the 
Jacobites, but the fasts of the Apostles and of 
Mary are almost if not quite obsolete, as are some 
others mentioned in the East Syrian books. The 
Wednesday and Friday fasts do not in practice 
begin on (what we call) the evening before, but 
they end at sunset ; all Eastern Christiana reckon 
the day as beginning and ending at sunset, and 
our ‘Sunday evening’ is their ‘Monday evening.’ 

The chief liturgy used by the Nestorians is that 
of ‘the apostles Addai and Mari.’ This liturgy 
has many early features, especially a form of 
eucharistic invocation of the Holy Spirit which 
is not as fully developed as that in most of the 
Great Liturgies. It prays that the Holy Ghost 
may come and rest on the oblation, and bless and 
sanctify it, that it may become (or be) for us for 
the remission of sins, etc. ; and it does not ex- 
plicitly mention the change in the elements. But 
the most curious feature is the absence of the 
words of our Lord spoken at the Last Supper, 
when after ‘ blessing ’ or ‘ giving thanks ’ H e gave 
the sacrament to the disciples (‘This is my body,’ 
etc.). Neale^ argues on a priori grounds that 
‘ Addai and Mari ’ must have originally had these 
words. But this is a precarious statement ; there 
are other instances of at least the partial omission 
of the words.® This liturgy in no way refers to 
the Nestorian controversy. On certain days of 
the year the anaphora of ‘Addai and Mari’ is 
not used, but that of ‘Theodore the Interpreter’ 
(of Mopsuestia) or that of ‘Nestorius’ is sub- 
stituted, the first part of the liturgy, and tho 
ending, being common to all three. All these 
anaphoras date, in some form, from very early 
times; the first probably, in its earliest shape, 
was compiled before a.d. 431 ; the other two are 
certainly not the work of the bishops after whom 
they are named, but are the work of East Syrian 
authors. The author of ‘ Nestorius ’ must have 
had a Byzantine liturgy before him, as many 
traces of that rite are found in it. But all three 
anaphoras are quite distinctly of the East Syrian, 
not of the Byzantine, family of liturgies. All 
three seem to have been composed before Narsai 
(end of 6th cent.), though doubtless many more 
modern additions have been made to them. 

Eucharists do not occur very often among the 
Nestorians — some live or six times a year as a 
rule, though in a few churches weekly eucharists 
are the custom. The people communicate, as 
they pray, standing, the niothers holding up the 
very little children in their arms to receive. All 
receive in both kinds separately (the species of 
bread in their hands), except the very little ones, 
for whom the celebrant dips a small portion of the 
consecrated bread in the chalice and then puts it 
in their month. Reservation for the sick is not 
allowed. The eucharistic bread is leavened.® All 
services, without exception, are sung; but no 
instrumental music is allowed. 

The baptismal customs do not differ greatly from 
those of the .Jacobites.® The service is closely 
modelled on the eucharistic liturgies, than whicii 

1 Gin. /7i(rO£f, i. 486. 

* A. J. Maclean, Ancient Church Orders^ pp. 40, 45, 
Chrixtian Worship-^ London, 1915, pp. viii, 25. 

* For a curious tradition to the handing down of thi 
leaven gee .Mnclean-Hrowne* p. 247. 

* For a description see Macle*tn*Bro\vue, p. 267 IT. 
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it is certainly later. There is, however, no kiss 
of peace. The triple immersion is absolutely 
total. As with all Easterns, the presbyter con- 
firms, and lays his right hand on or over the 
neophytes; the use of the consecrated oil at this 
oint is not explicitly mentioned in the service- 
ook, but it is customaiw for the priest, when 
signing the neophytes with the sign of the cross, 
to do so with his thumb which he has dipped in 
the oil. There are now no interrogations or re- 
nunciations,^ though they are alluded to in the 
6tli cent, by Narsai, where the renunciations have 
special reference to heresy.^ Private baptism is 
not, in practice, allowed ; if a village has no 
church, a child must be carried to another village 
which has one. Thus some children die un- 
baptized, though it is not likely that a person 
would grow up without baptism. Sponsors are 
considered as being akin to their godchildren, and 
the relationship is a bar to marriage. 

The non-liturgical services are of great interest, 
and are extremely long, at least in theory. They 
consist mainly of hymns and anthems.” The great 
number of martyrs in the East Syrian Church is 
reflected in the frequent mention of them by name 
in these anthems. The calendar is remarkable, 
and in some respects unioue. Most of the saints’ 
days fall on a Ihriday, and suit very well with the 
arrangement of the ecclesiastical year, which is 
divided into periods of about seven weeks each, 
more or less— Advent, Epiphany, Lent, Easter, 
‘The Apostles’ (after Pentecost), ‘Summer,’ 
‘Elijah,’ ‘Moses,’ and the ‘Hallowing of the 
Church.’ A few of the holy days, however, fall 
on fixed days of the month, as Christmas (Dec. 25), 
Epiphany (Jan. 6), St. George (April 24, etc.), 
St. Cyriac and St. Julitta (July 15 and Deo. 22), 
St. Peter and St. Paul (July 29), St. Mary (Aug. 15), 
Holy Cross Day (Sept. 13, not 14 as elsewhere). 
The twelve apostles are commemorated together 
on a Friday before Lent, the four evangelists on 
another, the ‘ Greek doctors ’ (Diodorus, Theodore, 
Nestorius) on a third, the ‘Syrian doctors ’ (especi- 
allj' Ephraim, Narsai, Abraham [of Kashkarl, see 
above]) on a fourth. On other Fridays are com- 
memorated St. James the Lord’s brother, St. 
Mary, St. John Baptist, St. Peter and St. Paul 
(a second commemoration). Mar Abha or else the 
patron saint of the church, St. Stephen, the forty 
martyrs of Sebaste, all the departed, the Seventy, 
and some others. 

The choirs are divided into two parts, and ac- 
cording as the first or the second choir begins the 
anthems the week is called ‘ Before ’ or ‘ After,’ 

‘ Before and After ’ (Syr. Qdham u- Wathar) being 
thus taken for the name of the ordinary book of 
daily services. The propria for Sundays, fasts, 
and festivals are of very great length, and are 
contained in the books cmled ^udhra (‘cycle’) 
and Gazza (‘ treasure’), two enormous MS volumes, 
and some others. These two are not published ; 
but the complete East Syrian service for the 
Epiphany is given in English in Conybeare- 
Mnclean, Rituale Armenorum, p. 288 IF. (from a 
MS in the Library of the Propaganda Fide in 
Rome), with the cues all filled in, and a part of 
these two books is published in Syriac in the 
Breviarium Glialdaieam. The Psalms are said 
(at least in theory) all through twice a week, and 
the whole Psalter is recited on festivals of our 
Lord. In the litanies, which are numerous, and 
one at least of which is said at almost every 
service, the ruling patriarch, metropolitan, and 
bishop of the diocese are commemorated by name. 
The marriage-service and the burial-service for 

1 See art. AERRsoimo. 

S Connolly, Liturgical Homilies of Harsai, p. 87. 

* See art. HraKB (Syriac Obristian), { 4 . 


laymen (anidhd) have been published in Syriac.’ 
The burial-service for the clergy (kUrastS) is much 
longer and more elaborate than that for laymen. 
These burial-services are most dramatic, and 
consist partly of dialogues between the departed 
and the mourners, or between the departed and 
those already in Sheol. After the funeral the 
kiss of peace is given, at least in the case of priests 
and bishops. All pass in line and kiss the hand 
of the departed, or a cross laid on his breast, and 
so take leave of him.® Badger gives an English 
translation of the baptismal - , marriage - , and 
ordination-services, and of the burial-service for 
priests.” 

9. Christians of Malabar, or of St. Thomas. — 
Ancient tradition, in which, however, we can have 
little confidence, makes St. Thomas the apostle 
the first teacher of Christianity in India. The 
legend is told in the Syriac Acts of Judas Thomas 
(see above, § 4), wliich, curiously enough, makes 
Thomas (lit. ‘ twin ’) the twin-brother of our Lord. 
J. R. Harris sees here traces of the influence of 
the Heavenly Twins on Christian legend,^ The 
Ethimjic legend of St. Thomas” is still fuller. 
Our Lord divides the world into twelve portions, 
and Tliomas’s lot is to go to India. Very un- 
willingly, but encouraged by our Lord, he goes, 
guided by Peter and accompanied by Matthias. 
Jesus appears in the form of a rich man, who sells 
Thomas as a slave, the price to be given to the 
poor and needy. Peter and Matthias return. 
Thomas is set to work as a stonemason, carpenter, 
and physician ; but he afterwards explains that 
the buildings which he undertook to build were 
the souls which he won to Christ, He appoints 
a bishop, priests, and deacons, and departs in a 
cloud, having been miraculously clothed again in 
the skin which had been flayed off him. Accord- 
ing to another account,® he was pierced by soldiers’ 
spears and died. The opposition is said to have 
been largely due to his preaching encratism,’ and 
persuading wives to forsake their husbands. The 
Acts of Judas Thomas says that the relics of the 
apostle were transferred to Edessa (A.P. 2321). 
It has been suggested by some that the name 
‘Christians of St. Thomas’ comes from another 
Thomas than the apostle. This later namesake, 
Thomas Cannaneo, is variously assigned to the 
4th or the 9th century.® Another legend connects 
Pantienus of Alexandria (c. A.D. 200) with India, 
where, it says, the apostle Bartholomew had already 
reached.” Pantmnus is said by these writers to 
ave found there a copy, in the Hebrew language, 
of St. Matthew’s Gospel, and to have left it behind 
him. 

The first certain historical testimony to the 
existence of Christians in India is that of the 
Alexandrian merchant who afterwards became a 
monk, and whom we know from his Indian travels 
as Cosmas Indicopleustes. He travelled far, and 
his Christian Topography of the Whole World^ in 
twelve books, still extant, is a valuable historical 
piece of evidence, though it is marred by the 
erroneous geographical conceptions of the day. 
The first six books may be dated c. A.D. 547, the 
rest c. 560. Cosmas’s other works are not now 
extant. He travelled in India and Ceylon, and 
describes ‘ Mali ’ (identified with Malabar) on the 
Indian coast, the centre of the pepper trade. He 

1 See under Literature at end of this article. 
s Jlaclean-Browne, p. 287. 
s Hestorians and their Hituals, H. 195 tT. 

* The Dioscuri in the Christian Legends, London, 1903, p. 

s E. A. W. Budge, Cnntendings of the Apostles, London, 1901, 
Eng. tr., ii. 319 ff., Ethio[)io text in vol. L 
6 Ib. ii. 353. 1 See art EacKirTTRS. _ 

8 Howard, The Christians of St. Thomas and their LUurgUi, 
p. 15 (. 

9 Eusebius, HE r. 10 ; Jerome, de Vir. illustr, 88. 
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testifies to a large number of Christian churches 
on the coast of India and in Ceylon and Socotra, 
whose clergy, he says, were ordained by the 
Persian arcTibishop of Seleucia, and were subject 
to his jurisdiction ; the Church there had had 
many martyrs and a (large number of monks. 
Thus we may gather that the ‘ Christians of St. 
Thomas ’ are the fruits of the missionary activities 
of the Church of the Persian empire (see above, 
§ 8), and that their Christianity had begun long 
before Cosmos’s time, probably in the 4th century. 

The subsequent history is somewhat obscure. 
Immigrations of Christians to Malabar from 
Baghdad and elsewhere occurred twice in the 
8th and 9th centuries, and the immigrants inter- 
married with the native Christians. The later of 
tliese movements was under two Nestorian priests 
(bishops?). Mar Sapor and MarPeruz. The fame 
of the Malabar Christianity spread to the West, 
and King Alfred of England sent ambassadors to 
that country.* The converts were protected by 
the king of Cochin. They had their bishop at 
Angamala, and he was styled ‘Metropolitan of 
India,’ having in his jurisdiction 1400 churches 
and 200,000 souls in the whole district.^ 

A theory hae lately been put forward by P. T. Geoverpcae, a 
native Malabar Syrian, in a tract entitled Were the St/rian 
Chrisiians Sestmana J, to the effect that the Malabarese were 
Jacobites till the 16th cent., when they became Nestorians for 
a hundred years. It is agreed that their Church was originally 
founded from Seleuoia-Cteslphon, and that they were under the 
Oatholicos of the East in the pre-Nestorian period ; but this 
writer maintains that thereafter they depended on the 
Jacobites, not on the Nestorians. The only argument of 
any Importance adduced in favour of this theory is the exist- 
ence of two inscriptions at Kottayam, a town of Travancore, in 
Pahlavl, the official language of the Persian empire during the 
Sasanian dynasty ; they are said to be of the 7th or 8th century. 
One of the inscriptions has a line also in Syriac, in Estrangila 
characters, perhaps of the 10th century. The two run thus t 
(o) • In punishment by the cross (was) the suffering of this One, 
He who is the true Christ, and God above, and Guide ever 
pure'; (b) (‘Let me not glory save in the cross of our Lord 
Jesus Christ] who is the true Messiah and God above and Holy 
Ghost.’ ThewordsinsquarebracketsareinSyriao. Geevergese 
amends ‘Holy Ghost' to 'Guide ever pure' as in the former 
inscription. These are said to bo anti-Nestorian. But is this 
the case? Tho ' Nestorians ' of the Persian empire never failed 
to assert that He who died upon the cross was God. The 
existence in Malabar of an old Jacobite Bible of tho 12th cent, 
or earlier proves nothing in the absence of evidence os to when 
it was brought there. The suggestion that the Portuguese 
inquisitors found some iiturgiooi practices existing which 
showed traces of Jacobite rather than Nestorian influence, 
though ex hypothesi the latter had been predominant for over 
a hundred years, will hardly bear examination. Thus the 
inquisitors mention a liturgy ‘ of Diodorus ' os being in use. 
There is no such known Nestorian titurgy. Therefore, it is 
maintained, the liturgy in use was iion-Neatorian, i.e. Jacobite. 
It would indeed hove been remarkable if the Jacobites had 
named one of their liturgies after the real father of Nestorian- 
ism. Kenaudot t supposes that ‘ Diodorus ' is here a mistake 
lor ‘ Theodoras, ’ but, ns the Synod of Diamper mentions both 
Diodore and Theodore, this is very unlikely.^ Geevergese 
agrees that the Nestorians of the Tigris valley at the end of 
the IBth cent, and the beginning of the 16th sent bishops to 
Malabar, on the request of deputies who had come thence, and 
he maintains that these converted Malabar from Jacobitism to 
Ncstorianism. It does not appear to the present writer that 
Geevergese has proved his theory ; but there is possibly this 
Amount of truth in it, that certain of the Malabarese Christians, 
who have unfortunately always been conspicuous for quarrel- 
someness (like their spiritual ancestors), may have had dealings 
with the dissentient Jacobites of the Tigris valley, or with the 
Western Jacobites, before the loth century. Thus a deputation 
is said to have gone to the Monophysites of Alexandria to ask 
for a bishop for ‘ India ’ (Malabar?), A.n. 095.® 

An ecclesiastical revolution was effected by the 
PortupDiese in the 16th century. They established 
the Inquisition at Goo, in 1660. Tlia Synod of 
Diamper, in the south of Cochin, held in 1699 
under Alexius de Menezes, archbishop of Goa, 
united the Malabarese, then estimated at about 
200,000 souls,* to Rome, and rooted out all traces 
of Nestorianism. Celibacy of the clergy was 
enforced, and made retrospective. All old hooks 

1 Howard, p, 21. * Gibbon, vi. 51. * ii. 569. 

* Brightman, lAturyies Eastern and Western, i. p. Ixxx. 

® Neale, Patriarchate of Alexandria, U. 88. 

® Howard, p. 23. 


and liturgies were destroyed, or radically altered, 
so that probably there does not now exist a single 
complete copy of the liturgies as used before the 
synod. Renaudot remarks* that the Portuguese 
censors incautiously condemned things which had 
nothing to do with Nestorianism. The liturgy 
which they found to be principally used was 
closely related to, or practically the same as, 
the Nestorian ‘ Addai and Mari ’ (see above, § 8). 
An English translation of this* is published by 
J. M. Neale,* who says * that it is given as revised 
by Menezes and the Synod of Diamper. Yet this 
cannot be altogether the case, as it contains the 
names of Nestorius, Diodore, and Theodore, as 
well as of Ephraim, Abraham, and Narsai (see 
above, § 8), and the phrase ‘Mother of Christ’ for 
‘Mother of God' (see below). Neale gives some 
of the prayers in what was probably the original 
order, but indicates by numbers the order in the 
form approved at Diamper. 

The (uiange from ancient customs was effected 
only after great opposition on the part of the 
Malabarese themselves, who rallied under their 
bishop. Mar Abraham (t 1597). It was his death 
that made the Synod of Diamper and the real 
union with Rome possible.* 

It is interesting to notice the changes of custom 
and of liturgy effected at Diamper. Up to this 
time the Malabar Christians had liad but a single 
bishop at a time ; hence, perhaps, arose the custom 
for the chrism at confirmation to be consecrated 
by a priest {catanar) rather than, as elsewhere 
in the East, by a bishop ; indeed, the Malabarese 
were accused of not having had confirmation at 
all,* though this is clearly a mistake. The chief 
changes in the eucharistic liturgy made at Diamper 
were the following. The pope’s name was sub- 
stituted for that of the patriarch of Babylon. 
For the names of Nestorius, Diodore, Theodore, 
and otlier ‘ Nestorian ’ fathers, those of Cyril (of 
Alexandria) and others were substituted. The 
n^ltrase ‘Mother of God’ replaced 'Mother of 
Christ.’ Where, before the consecration, the 
words ‘the body,’ ‘the blood,’ occurred (as often 
in Eastern liturgies by anticipation), the words 
‘ bread,’ ‘ wine,’ were substituted. In the ‘ Nicene ’ 
creed the phrases ‘God of God, Light of light, 
very God of very God,’ which were said to have 
been wanting in the Malabar form, were inserted ; 
probably what is meant is that the first two of 
these plirases were wanting in Malabar, as they do 
not occur in the Nestorian creed (see above, §3). 
The phrase ‘ consubstantial with the Father ’ was 
substituted for ‘ Son of the essence of the Father,’ the 
usual equivalent in Syriac (Neale unfortunately 
does not give the text of the creed in his Malabar 
liturgy). The host was ordered to be elevated at 
the consecration. But the chief change was a 
reversal of prevalent Oriental conceptions of 
liturgy. The epiclesis, or invocation of the Holy 
Ghost, was moved from its place after the narrative 
of the Last Supper and placed before it,’ the 
wording being altered so as to make the epiclesis 
refer only to a good reception of the sacrament. 
For these changes see Howard, p. 40 ; but two 
of his statements appear to be doubtful. The 
Portuguese censors probably found no narrative 
of our Lord’s words at all, as they were working 
on ‘ Addai and Mari’ (see above, § 8) ; they prol> 
ably therefore inserted them from one of the 
other anaphoras, though not in the place where 

* U. 666. 

s From the Latin of J. F. Eaulin’a Hist. eccl. italabarieas. 

3 Liturgies of St. Jfark . . . and the Church of llalabar, p. 
128 ff. 

® lb. p. xvi. 0 Howard, p. 26. * lb. p. 38. 

r For a double Invocation in the Egyptian rite, one befort 
and one after the narrative of the Last Supper, see art. 

T iKVOGATios (Liturgicol), $ 6. 
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they are found in those anaphoras, but in the 
place which they thought most suitable. The 
other statement, that the Portuguese altered the 
wording of the epielesis, is also doubtful, for, as 
Neale gives it,' it agrees exactly with the epielesis 
of ‘ Addai and Mari,’ which, as we have seen, is of 
a somewhat early type, throwing most of the 
emphasis on the effects and purpose of the con- 
secration, for the benefit of the communicants, 
rather than on the change effected in the bread 
and wine. The history of the changes at Diamper 
fully justifies Renaudot’s dictum quoted above, 
and shows that the Portuguese censors were quite 
ignorant of liturgical science. 

The Portuguese changed the episcopal see from 
Angamala to Cranganor on the coast, so that it 
might be more accessible to them, and that they 
might have a greater hold on the native Church. 
But during the whole time of their rule in India 
they aroused constant opposition from the Mala- 
barese, whom the terrors of the Inquisition were 
never able entirely to subdue. 

In 1663, after more than 60 years of Portuguese 
rule, the Malabarese were enabled by the Dutch 
conquests in India once more to assert their in- 
dependence, induced thereto by the murder of 
Theodore, a bishop sent from ‘Babylon.’ The 
Dutch expelled the Jesuits from Malabar soon 
after 1663. But the Malabarese were not united 
among themselves, and about half remained in 
obedience to the Roman see, while the rest be- 
came independent of it. These last gladly 
accepted Gregorius, Monophysite bishop of 
Jerusalem, who came from the Jacobite patriarch 
at Mardin in 1665. Gregorius consecrated Thomas 
as metropolitan, and since then the Malabarese 
have been in the main Jacobite. This change of 
front appears remarkable at first sight. Yet we 
must remember that in their origin neither the 
Malabar Church nor her mother, the East 
Syrian Church, was Nestorian, for they both 
existed before Nestorianism was propounded. 
And, though many East Syrians were genuinely 
Nestorian, it is very doubtful if their Church was 
consistently and officially so 5 still less certain is 
it that the Malabarese were strongly imbued with 
that doctrine. Hence we can understand why 
they grasped at the first hand that was stretched 
out to help them in getting rid of the Western 
authority which was imposeu on them, but under 
which they had never rested content. 

In the year 1700 and afterwards Nestorian 
bishops were sent, but they only secured the 
allegiance of a minority. In the 19th cent, the 
history is one of constant litigation between rival 
parties. The Nestorians of Malabar, after many 
lawsuits, won recognition in the courts and part of 
the endowments. In the year 1850 they obtained 
a bishop from Mar Shimun, the Nestorian catho- 
licos (see above, § 8). Later, another was sent, 
but he was murdered by robbers on the journey. 
In 1907 Mar Shimun consecrated Mar Timotheus 
(Abimelech), who now holds office.® 

There are now perhaps 300,000 Syrian Christians, 
.all told, in India ; the majority are Jacobites, and 
have since the I7th cent, adopted the Jacobite 
liturgies and customs.® The metropolitan usually 
consecrates his own successor, from the family in 
wliich tlie archidiaconate has been hereditary. 
Tlie archdeacon is called ramban. The eucliarist 
is only rarely celebrated ; the laity must com- 
municate at least three times in the year,® but 
there are often eucharists without lay communi- 
cants. The churches are plain, consisting of nave 

1 Liturgies, p. 149 f. 

3 Heizell-Margoliouth, Kurds and ChristiOTis, p. 190. 

s An account ot these may be seen in Hon’ard, p. S6 £f. 

< Howard, p. 147. 


and chancel without transepts.' There is one altar 
the so-called ‘side altars’ being used only, as in 
the Nestorian churches, for holding a cross, or 
books, or the like. The altar itself is 4 ft. high 
by 6 ft. long and 3J (or 4) ft. wide, sometimes of 
stone and sometimes of wood. It stands out from 
the east wall, as in the Jacobite churches of 
Mesopotamia, in contrast to the Nestorian altars. 
At the eucharist the altar is covered with a white 
cloth, and has a frontal. On it are placed a 
wooden cross (often with the figure of our Lord 
painted on the wood), two candlesticks, a book- 
stand, a slab of wood or marble for the chalice and 
paten to rest upon, a ‘ sponge ’ of silk for wiping 
the priest’s fingers and for cleansing the chalice 
after the service, and three veils for tlie clialice 
and jiaten. The bread is leavened, and must be 
prepared on the day when it is used ; each bread 
is round, and stamped with a cross. It is called 
variously Qdrbdnd (‘Oblation’), ‘first-begotten,’ 
‘the Seal,’, ‘the Body,’ ‘the Coal’ (Is 6®). These 
are cominon Syriac names elsewhere for the 
eucharistie bread. The naves of the churches 
have earthen floors ; they have no furniture except 
two bells inside the church ; a gallery is often 
placed at the west side of the nave. On the nave- 
side of the chancel arch there is a space railed off, 
not unlike the Nestorian bana (see above, § 8), 
but some 12 ft. wide as compared with a 3 ft. 
width of the bema. The churches sometimes have 
pictures ;® this is probably a relic of Portuguase 
influence. There is always a veil at the chancel 
arch, which is drawn back at certain parts of the 
service. ' Externally the churches have little 
adornment ; the west front has three storeys, and 
is whitewashed. The roof is high-pitched, that of 
the chancel being always higher than that of the 
nave. The vestments worn seem to be much the 
same as those of the Jacobites of Mesopotamia 
(see § 5), and are more elaborate than those of the 
Nestorians. At the eucharist the celebrant wears 
special shoes, whereas the Nestorians take their 
shoes off ; also a black serge or coarse cotton robe 
(perhaps a sort of cassock), a white linen albe, a 
stole in one piece with an opening for the head, 
girdle, maniples, chasuble (or cope) of silk damask, 
and cap.® At ordination the clergy receive the 
tonsure,* as do the Nestorians, the latter, however, 
only cutting off some of the ordinand’s hair in the 
form of a cross. As in the worship of all Syrian 
Christians, much incense is used at the eucharist 
and other services. 

In some externals, especially in the matter of 
vestments, the Nestorian Malabarese seem to have 
assimilated their customs to those of their 
Jacobite neighbours. 

10. Modern missions. — Besides the Jesuit, 
Dominican, and Lazarist missions to the Uniat 
bodies mentioned in § 6, there have been during 
the last 80 years various missions to the Jacobites 
and Nestorians. The American Presbyterian and 
Congregational Boards of Missions have long had 
missionaries among them ; the Archbishop of 
Canterbury’s educational ‘Assyrian Mission’ has 
worked among the East Syrians since 1880 ; and 
later the Russian Church sent a mission to them. 
Similarly missionaries from the West have laboured 
among the Malabarese in India. To all these 
missions we are largely indebted for a knowledge 
of the people, and for the publication of the Bible 
in classical and vernacular Syriac, of patristic 
texts, and of other liturgical and educational 
works. 
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TABERNACLES.— See Festivals and Fasts 
(Hebrew). 

TABU.— The word ‘tahu’ is properly an 
adjective and appears to mean literally ‘marked 
off’ (perliapa from Polynesian ta, ‘mark,’ pu, 
‘exceedingly’). Applying equally to persons and 
things, it Sicilies that casual contact witli them 
is forbidden as being frauglit with mystic danger. 
Custom enjoins a negative or precautionary attitude 
towards them because of the supernatural influence 
with which they are temporarily or permanently 
charged. In short, they are ‘not to be lightly 
approached,’ and that always for some magico- 
religious reason. The term is native to the Pacific 
region, but has been adopted, with some modifica- 
tion of meaning, to designate a fundamental cate- 
gory of comparative religion. Thus, as in regard 
to the cognate term mana (q.v.), it is advisable to 
distinguish the local from the generalized sense. 

1 . Local meaning' of tabu. — (a) CooJfs discovery 
of tabu. — ‘Taboo,’ used indifferently as^ adjective, 
noun, or vei'b, was introduced into English by 
Captain Cook. He first met with the word, in 
1777, at Tonga.* Hence, by the way, the popular- 

1 See J. Cook and J. King, A Voyage to the Pacific Ocean, 
meso, London, 1784, 1. 286, andpoxsim. 


ization of the Tongan form tahu, tapu being usual 
elsewhere in Polynesia, with Icapu in the Hawaiian 
group ; though m Melanesia tabu again occurs, 
as also tamhu. When Cook later on discovered the 
Sandwich Islands, he found the institution of tabu 
prevailing there with even more rigour than at 
Tonga, whereas it seemed to him to have been 
less strictly observed in the Society Islands, except 
as regards the tabu resulting from contact with 
the dead.* He gives a clear and consistent account 
of the notion involved, stating that tabu ‘has a 
very comprehensive meaning, but in general 
signifies that a thing is forbidden,’ being ‘ applied 
to all cases where things are not to be touched.’ 
He also emphasizes its ‘mysterious significance’ 
and duly notes the ‘mixture of religion’ in a 
certain ceremony concerning which ‘we seldom 
got any other answer to our inquiries but taboo.’ * 
Moreover, he makes it clear that religion herein 
made common cause with law and government. 
In reference to the same ceremony, he says; 
‘When we returned to the king, he desired me 
to order the boat’s crew not to stir from the boat ; 
for, as every thing would, very soon, be taboo, 
if any of our people, or if their own, should bs 

1 A Voyage to the Pacific Ocean, 177BS0, U. 249. 

S Ib. i. 286, 850. U. 40. 
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found wallcinK about, they would be knocked 
down with clubsj nay, mateed, that is, killed.’* 

Indeed, Captain King (who carries on the story 
after Cook’s death) is perplexed to decide how far 
the ‘implicit and scrupulous obedience’ of the 
natives in regard to the prohibitions laid upon 
them — as when Karakakooa Bay was tabued, at 
the request of the navigators, while the remains 
of Captain Cook were being committed to the deep 
— was due to some ‘ religious principle ’ and how 
far to ‘the civil authority of tlieir chiefs.’^ The 
whole account, however, makes it clear that king, 
chiefs, priests, and the gods themselves, formed 
one undivided theocracy, whereof tabu constituted 
the chief instrument, at once spiritual and temporal 
in its nature and effects. More especially, it en- 
sured a complete control of the economic situation. 
Thus at Tonga the special officer who ‘presided 
over the taboo ’ was a veritable food-controller : 

He and his deputies inspected all the produce of the island ; 
taking care that every man should cultivate and plant his 
quota ; and ordering what should be eat, and what not. By 
this wise regulation, they effectually guard against a famine ; 
a sufficient quantity of ground is employed in raising provisions ; 
and every article, thus raised, is secured from unnecessary 
waste.’* 

For the rest, tabu was the corner-stone of the 
class-system, ensuring the subjection of women 
to men, of the lower orders to the chiefs, and of 
all to the king, whose very name was tabu on 
penalty of death.^ 

(6) Primary connexion of Oceanic tabu with a 
theocratic system . — Here, then, in this alliance of 
the religious with the civil forms of authority, 
we have the distinctive mark of tabu as understood 
in its local sense. R. Taylor’s definition of it, as 
‘a religious observance established for political 
purposes,’ ® hits off what is at any rate its leading 
aspect in Oceania. In the Polynesian islands a 
class of chiefs wth a social influence proportionate 
to their mana, or supernatural power, was every- 
where recognized; and in the Eastern groups at 
any rate there were supreme potentates who might 
fairly bo termed kings, though sometimes, as at 
Tonga in Mariner’s day, the religious head of the 
community might be said to reign whUo the war- 
chief, his inferior in the hierarchy, actually 
governed.® On the other hand, no chieftainship 
proper is to be found in Melanesia. Here, how- 
ever, the secret societies exercise a tumultuous, 
but none the less forcible, control over afiairs by 
means of tabu ; while, conversely, ‘ in cases where 
the English word taboo can be employed there is 
always in Melanesia human sanction and prohibi- 
tion.’’ Thus there is every reason to suppose that 
throughout the Pacific we have to do witn customs 
belonging to a single type. This view is supported 
by the remarkable fact that, despite the diversity 
of tongues obtaining in this wide area, the word 
tabu in one of its dialectical forms, as well as the 
complementary term mana, is in general use. 
But, if the nature and name of the institution are 
uniform, so presumably will be its origin. On the 
strength of this arrament, W. H. R. Rivers has 
recently tried to show that tabu in its Oceanic 
distribution stands everywhere alike for the 
prestige acquired and the authority exercised by 
an immigrant folk — his so-called ‘kava people’ — 
in its dealings with an indigenous j)opulation of 
markedly inferior culture.® It is interesting to 
speculate how a system of tabus may nave 
developed on the spot under stress of such 

1 A Voyage to the Paeifie Ocean, 1776-80, L S3S. 

5 Ib. iii. 103. » Ib. i. 411. * Ib. U. 170. 

• Te Ika a ilaui, London, 1855, p. 66. 

» Of. W. ilariner. An Account of the Natives of the Tonga 
Islands, cd. J. Martin, London, 1817, ii. 87. 

7 B. H. Oodrintrton, The Melanesians, Oxford, 1891, p. 216. 

8 Of. Rivers, The Hist, of Melanesian Society, Oambridg-e, 
1914, pp. 239, 252, 884, 409, 485. 


culture-contact — how, for instance, barbarians 
already worsliipping gods and respecting private 
property, might come to impose their will on 
niagic-liaunted communistic savages, for whom 
threats rather than reasons must be provided as 
the grounds of obedience. On the other hand, 
if the immigrants came from Indonesia, ns the 
theory assumes, it is also possible that they brought 
some form of the custom with tliem ready-made, 
since the Indonesian jaomaft is ‘ exactly equivalent 
to the “ taboo ” of the Pacific islanders.’ 

Thus in Timor ‘the custom of “tabu” called here "pomdll," 
Is very general, fruit trees, houses, crops, and property of oil 
kinds being protected from depredation by this ceremony, the 
reverence for which is verj' great. A palm branch stuck across 
an open door, showing that the house is tabooed, is a more 
effectual guard against robbery than any amount of looks and 
bars.* 1 

This mode of indicating a tabu is similar to the 
Oceanic. Thus, when Cook wished to set up his 
observatory in the Sandwich Islands, the prie.sts 
tabued the place for him by setting up wands;® 
and tbe soloi, or tabu-marks, of the Bauks group 
in Melanesia usually cousist of the leaves of some 
plant.® It may well be, then, that the property- 
mark, with its implication of a transferable curse, 
came into Oceania along with the notion of private 
ownership. It certainly was most effective in pro- 
tecting property — far more so than the guns which 
the early mariners discharged at the thievish 
islanders with a like object in view. 

(c) Secondary developments of tabu in Oceania , — 
It remains to note that, whereas the essence of 
tabu in its local signification consists, os has been 
shown, in a theocratic form of government, which 
in its turn may have developed by way of an 
apotheosis of landlordism, the ramifications of the 
notion are endless and cover the whole religion 
of Oceania, at any rate so far as it is taken in its 
negative aspect, namely as a system of scruples. 
The theocracy could consecrate a site, or devote 
a victim, or appropriate a house or canoe, or 
betroth a woman, or proclaim a rest-day for men 
or a close-time for game, all these being cases of 
the communication of tabu by a ritual act of 
imposition, such as could at will be neutralized 
Ijy a ceremonial removal.® On the other hand, 
many tabus were inherent rather than acquired, 
such as those associated permanently with women, 
strangers, the sick, and the dead, or for the time 
being with the woman in child-birth or the warrior 
on a campaign. The world- wide distribution of 
similar beliefs concerning an infectious impurity 
makes it extremely improbable that they can bo 
referred in the mass to an immigrant culture or 
treated as mere reasons of state, the by-products 
of the administrative scheme. At most we may 
say that, in so far as the direction of affairs was 
centralized and deliberate, they were incorporated 
in the political machine and to a like extent 
became subject to manipulation. Thus, at Hawaii 
in 1819, King Rihoriho at one stroke abrogated 
the laws of the tabu ; though only, let us note, to 
make way for la tabu, the British Sunday.® So 
much, then, for the local or Oceanic sense of tabu 
with its special connotation of a theocratic system 
of controls, a more or less consciously organized 
body of sanctions backed by the joint authority 
of Church and State. 

2. Scientific meaning of tabu. — (a) Tabu as an 
aspect of rudimentary religion. — For the_ purposes 
of the science of comparative religion it is con- 
venient to drop the implication of a human 
sanction and to insist solely on the supernatural 

* A. B. Wallace, The Malay Archipelago^, London, 1869, I. 
198, !!. 450. 

8 Cook-King, ilL 10, 38. 8 Elvers, L 02. 

4 Cl. Tavlor, pp. 78, 9L 

8 W. Eliis, Narrative of a Tour through Hawaii, London, 
1826, pp. 16, 62, 95. 
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or mystic aspect of the penalties in store for the 
tahu-breaker. In this way it is possible to bring 
together under one head a large variety of 
avoidances characteristic of the less advanced 
peoples, of whom it may broadly be said that 
they have no king but custom. Just as their 
response to traditional rules is largely automatic, 
so, correspondingly, the rule itself has imputed to 
it a no less automatic power of self-maintenance 
and self-vindication. Indeed, so necessary is it for 
general purposes to lay stress on the immanence 
of the sanction normally attributed to a tabu that 
it is safer to deny the name altogether to pror 
hibitions deriving their force mediately from a 
god or his earthly representative and to distinguish 
these as religious interdicts or bans. Tabu, in 
short, is to be understood as meaning ‘unlucky 
to meddle with’ rather than forbidden by edict 
human or divine. It belongs to what may be 
termed the perceptual (L 6 vy-Bruhl would say 
‘ prelogical ’) stage of religion, when values are 
massively apprehended without analysis of their 
grounds. At this stage emotion of the collective 
or mobbish order is paramount as regards both 
the excitatory and the inhibitive processes that 
govern the social life. Now of all the emotions 
fear is inhibitor-in-chief, having in virtue of its 
haunting quality a special power of sustained 
control. A primary source of fear is the unfamiliar 
or strange as such ; and this kind of fear in vary- 
ing degree is always present as an element in that 
complex emotion of awe or reverence which is the 
root of relinon. Tabu, then, stands for the whole 
mass of Bumr fear-inspired inhibitions in so far as 
they proceed directly from the religious emotion, 
08 it regulates the social tradition in the relative 
abeyance of reasoned direction. Here we have at 
any rate the psychological clue to a vast variety 
of customary abstinences — ‘ negative rites,’ as they 
may be called— of which the particular conditions 
are a matter for historical treatment in detail. 

{b) Tabu and the notion of contagion . — It m^ 
next be noted that emotions are infectious, it 
is, indeed, the leading principle of mob-psychology 
that emotions are propagated more readily than 
ideas, their external manifestations lending them- 
selves to unintelligent imitation. Moreover, fear 
is, perhaps, the most infectious of all. Hence the 
fear-inhibition embodied in tabu always implies 
an infectious unluckiness — a transferable curse on 
meddlers. As A. van Gennep in his analysis of 
the fadi/ {=tabu) of Madagascar shows, the in- 
stitution rests on two notions, one being that of 
tohina, ‘conta^on.’* ‘Everything,’ says Jevons, 

‘ which comes in contact with a tabooed person 
or thing becomes itself as dangerous as the original 
object, becomes a fresh centre of infection, a fresh 
source of danger to the community.’^ 

Jevons goes on to discriminate between ‘things 
taboo,’ the primary sources of such contagion, 
and ‘ things tabooed,’ in which the tabu-infection 
is not inherent but derivative.* ‘A single thing 
taboo might infect the whole universe,’ as he says 
with pardonable exaggeration ; * but in practice 
the transmissible fear is strictly limited in its 
possible effects, being confined to certain channels 
prescribed by convention. Meanwhile it is not 
always easy to draw the line between the two 
classes. The clearest cases of ‘ things tabooed ’ 
are those in which, as in Oceania, a divine chief 
tabus something hitherto common, or noa — say, 
a hunting-ground — and then after a time restores 
it to ordinary use. But, when Jevons accepts at 
its face-value the Polynesian explanation that the 

1 Tabou et toUmisme d Madagascar p. 17. 

a F. B. Jevons, An Intnd. to the Etist. of Religion, London, 
1866, p. 61 f. ; see the whole of ch. vi. for examples. 

Sib. p. 69f. «jr6.p. 69. 


tabu on tbe sick is due to the fact that they are 
possessed by an atua, or spirit, and therefore 
pronounces them ‘tabooed hut . . . not taboo,’* 
it is at least arguable that a ‘ pre-animistic ’ basis 
must be sought for the belief ; for what more 
perceptibly contagious than certain (and those 
precisely the stranger and more alarming) forms 
of disease ? It is surely no mere superstition to 
suppose that sickness — nay, as it were, death 
itself — is ‘ catching.’ On the other hand, it is 
hardly profitable, in deference to the theory that 
the emotions of man afford the best criterion of 
his instincts, to regard ‘ things taboo’ as so many 
danger-signals to which mankind has an innate 
predisposition to attend. Tabus need rather to be 
studied in relation to their proximate conditions, 
which are not biological but historical. In other 
words, tabus are primarily matters of custom, 
forming part of the social inheritance, not of the 
individual heredity. 

(c) Tabu and the notion of mpematural power . — 
The other notion on which the tabu of Madagascar 
rests, according to van Gennep,* is that of hasina 
=mana, or supernatural power. The person or 
thing is not to be trifled with, because liable to 
react with a force of unknown range and degree. 
There is a spiritual electricity that must be in- 
sulated lest it blast the unwary. Now, if religion 
were all fear, such mana would rank os wholly 
bad, since fear is a shrinking froni evil. But other 
primary constituents of the religious mood make 
rather for interest, receptivity, approach, com- 
munion. For reckless self-assurance, indeed — for 
what the Greeks knew as C/Spis — there is always ‘ the 
devil topay.’ But fear tempered with wonder and 
Bubmissiveness, and thus transmuted into reverence, 
is the forerunner of love. So mana has its good 
side ns well, though from the standpoint of tabu 
this helpfulness remains, so to say, in reserve, 
being a consummation that lies beyond the purview 
of the fear-inhibition as such. Meanwhile to an 
advanced theology that has clarified its concepts by 
the method of antithesis the savage apprehension 
of mana by way of tabu seems blurred and equi- 
vocal, an experience of something monstrous, half- 
devil and half-god. And that there is some such 
ambiguity in the value perceived cannot be denied. 
The sacred and the abominable, the pure and the 
obscene, the hallowed and the accursed pivot with- 
in the same perturbed awareness of the object. 
Nevertheless, rudimentary religion has gone a 
long way towards defining in practice, if not in 
theory, the good and the bad manifestations of 
the hidden power. Thus the novice at initiation 
or the warrior on a campaign is tabu that he may 
seek and find grace in the self-concentration that 
ensues after spiritual crisis overcome. On the 
other hand, the criminal is tabu because his very 
soul is attainted ; wherefore, as the words of his 
doom, ‘ Sacer esto,’ imply, he cannot touch water 
and fire lest he sully their purity with his foulness. 

[d) Tabu as a source of personal religion, — At 
this point it may be observed that the institution 
of tabu is not only the main organ of social dis- 
cipline at the lower levels of culture, but likewise 
the seed-bed of personal religion. The latter 
function hinges on the fact that to be tabu with 
respect to society is at the same time to be tabu in 
relation to oneself. The external signs of this self- 
regarding attitude of precaution are often ludicrous 
enough, as when a man cannot feed himself, or 
must scratch his head with a stick, or needs to 
snuff up the holiness that exudes from his fingers. 
But an inward-seeking view reveals a profit even 
in such practices. The mana to be conserved is 
just that part of a man that he feels to be most 

1 An Intnd. to the Hist, of Religion, p. 70. 
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worth the saving — the will for power. Such power 
may he coveted for temporal ends. Savage 
shepherds of the people are not more disinterested 
than the rest of their kind. But at least it is 
proximately envisaged as a spiritual power. At 
least it is the sort of power that comes with and 
after self-abnegation and the exercise of humility. 
There is good evidence, too, that a sense of 
unworthiness consequent on the violation of his 
self -regarding tabus — as one might say, his ‘ vows’ 
— is enough to cause voluntary resignation of 
office on the part of the primitive wonder-worker. 
There can be no doubt, then, that the experience 
both of the access of inspiration and of its with- 
drawal is often perfectly genuine ; and, again, 
that the due safeguarding of such a gift is a lesson 
first acquired in the school of tabu. Further, not 
to lay exclusive stress on the ecstatic experience 
peculiar to tlie religious genius, the whole develop- 
ment of personality, so far as this comes about by 
way of reverie and reflexion, arises largely out of 
the tabu condition. No other such opportunity is 
afforded in the gregarious life of the savage tribes- 
man for that self-communing whereby man eventu- 
ally becomes master instead of slave of the sense- 
world. Self-respect, again, is nourished on privacy ; 
the king or priest must keep his distance from the 
‘profanum vulgus, lest he make himself cheap not 
only in their eyes but also in his own.* For the rest, 
tabu stands for the etiquette of savage life, and by 
encouraging mutual consideration enables manners 
to ripen into morals, the end of which is freedom. 

(c) Danger of the over -development of tabu . — 
Hitherto the fruitfulness, the educative value, of 
tabu as a factor in religion of the perceptual or 
rudimentary ts^pe has been chiefly signalized. 
After all, the inhibition of impulse affords the 
measure of human advance. But such inhibition 
may be overdone, with paralysis of the will to live 
as a consequence. Tabu as such represents nega- 
tion, and a religion made up mostly of negations 
is necessarily sterile. Denial, even self-denial, 
cannot but be soul-destroying, if taken as an end 
in itself. Hence a meticulous scrupulosity is a 
mark of degraded religion. Nothing, e.g., is so 
characteristic of the dairy-cult of the Todas ns the 
web of tabus in which every action of the priest- 
dairj'man is emmeshed, and Rivers not without 
good reason comments : ‘ The Todas seem to show 
us how the over-development of the ritual aspect 
of religion may lead to atrophy of the ideas and 
beliefs through which the religion has been built 
up.’ ® 

Even a positive rite such as prayer may degener- 
ate into formalism. Much more is this likely to 
happen witli the negative rite or tabu, wherein 
the nature of the spiritual activity subserved is 
less immediately manifest. In the last stage of 
such decay — and in this also the case of the Todas 
is instructive® — the scrupulosity itself tends to 
become a sham, an organized hj^pocrisy of evasions. 
Tlie function of ritual in religion is to relieve 
attention in regard to things indifferent, and of 
negative ritual to do so in regard to things actually 
disturbing — all this in order to set attention free 
for active converse with the divine. It is true 
that there is in many forms of religious experience 
— and they are perhaps especially to the fore in 
rudimentary religion — a characteristic prelude of 
apparent inaction, a spell of listening, as it were ; 
and, so far as the tabu condition corresponds to 
this halt on the threshold, it is apt to seem barren 
of results when it is not. To judge fairly in each 
case, we must watch the ritual drama as a whole 

1 Cf. kapitkapu, ‘ to put on airs of distance or separation from 
otliers,’ with tnamana, ‘ to respect oneself,’ In E. Tregcar, TAe 
Maori-Poltmesian Comparalice Dictionary, Wellington, N.Z., 
1891, pp. 203, 47S. 

3 The Todas, I/)ndon, 1006, p. 465. * Ib, 


to see whether the passivity induced is of the preg- 
nant order. As an incident in a 'rite of passage' 
to a higher plane of experience, the chrysalis sta^e 
of the soul is symptomatic of development, ff, 
on the other hand, the will to win tlirough be 
somehow asphj’xiated on the way, negation has 
triumphed ; too much safeguarding has destroyed ; 
the husk has stifled the germinal process. 

(/) Methods of studying tabus in detail . — ^Tliis 
cursory sketch of tabu aims at no more than a 
generalized version of the institution as it bears on 
the earlier growth of the spirit of religion. A 
fuller treatment might be based on the study of 
the particular S5’stem8 of tabu native to the vanous 
ethnic areas— as has here been attempted only in 
regard to the Pacific region — when many ditfer- 
ences of detail and shades of local colour would 
doubtless come to light. In defence of the present 
method, however, it can be urged that to deal with 
tabus on the ethnological principle would well-nigh 
involve a survey of religions on the same distribu- 
tive plan, since every savage people has a religion 
and every savage religion has its tabus. Nav 
more, savage religion tends to be co-extensive witli 
the social life itself; so that a regular panorama 
of cultures may seem to be the logical outcome of 
such a method. Another way of dividing up the 
subject (but one again that must inevitably lead 
too far afield) would be that of distinguisliing 
certain main departments of activity typical of 
primitive society as a whole and showing now each 
IS conditioned by its own set of special tabus. The 
food-interest, e.g., is engirdled by one vast net- 
work of ritual controls, the sex-interest by another. 
Indeed, the critical stages of every vital process 
are hung about with such customary danger- 
signals. Sometimes these traditional fears can 
be shown to correspond to facts ; more often they 
appear arbitrary, sheer aberrations of fancy, due 
to false analogy or what not, that have been incor- 
porated in the tribal lore by a historical chance. 
Thus, liowever detailed our study of tabus, we are 
not likely to arrive at the explanation of minor 
features. For these reasons it has seemed prefer- 
able here simply to enlarge on the general principle 
that, at the primitive level, the object of religious 
belief or worship is always tabu, just as it is always 
mana as well ; and that, moreover,^ tabu forms the 
hither aspect of the religious experience, inasmuch 
as fruition is reached through fear. 

iq) Tabu from the standpoint of civilization.-^ 
Tabu being properly an institution of savagery, it 
would hardly be in point to consider at length 
its ulterior consequences for civilization— as apart 
from its survivals in folk-lore, which indeed are 
numerous. But a word about such after-eflects 
may be added by way of conclusion. We must 
not look for them solely within the sphere^ of 
religion as it is now. With the gradual substitu- 
tion of a rational for an emotional system of 
controls, there has come about a decentralization 
of authority wherebj’ disciplines once merged in 
an all-pervasive religious sanction have been in- 
vested with quasi-independent functions. _ Politics 
to-day deals with the divine right of kings, law 
with the sacredness of property, morals with the 
virtues of temperance and chastity, and so forth. 
In all such cases the tendency is to refuse any 
validity to the old-world sentiment of tabu. Reason 
prefers to rest its ease on grounds of so-called 
common sense. At most the immediacy and seem- 
ing unconditionality of the tabu-feeling might 
enlist the sympathies of certain schools of ethical' 
thought. As for modem religion, while it hesitates 
to adopt a rationalist outlook, it is naturally anxious 
to purge its traditional rites of the mildew of 
ancient superstition. On all sides, however, so 
far as the influence of a philosophy of man makes 
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itself felt, there is of late manifested a deeper 
interest in the emotional life, more espeeially as 
it relates to conduct. Alike in social psychology 
■with its study of the crowd and in individual psy- 
chology with its doctrine of the subconscious the 
eonviction is growing that society and mind alike are 
controlled from below, as it were, as well as from 
above — that reason is at best a constitutional ruler 
whose authority rests not on force but on consent. 
It may be, then, that, examined from this point of 
view, the , primitive institution of tabu will be 
found to embody elemental principles of order that 
to-day are as active as ever beneath the surface of 
a changed custom. Experience, which is experi- 
ment, has doubtless taught us to reject many a 
freakish usage dear to the old order ; but this experi- 
ence, which in its most critical form is science, 
bids us seek beneath the accidents of history for 
those essential laws whereby our racial sense of 
direction is continuously maintained. 

Literature, — (i.) For tabu in Oceania see the works cited 
above, early authorities such as Cook and Mariner being especi- 
ally enlightening, since the original social system has long been 
gone, at any rate in Polynesia ; compare also Th. Waitz and 
G. Gerland, Anthropotogie der NaUtrvulker, Leipzig, 1859-72, 
vi. ; W. Eliis, Polynesian Pesearehes, London, 1831, iv. ; G. 
Turner, Samoa a Hundred Years Ago and Long Before, do. 
1884 ; Old Neio Zealand, by a Pakeha ilaori, do. 1884 ; since the 
same cultural influences presumably extend to Indonesia and 
the Malay region (including Madagascar), see also 'W. W. 
Skeat, ilalay ilagic, do. 1000. A. van Gennep, Tabou et toti- 
misme d iladatjascar, Paris, 1004, brings the locai into relation 
with a general interpretation, 

(ii.) For a world-wide review of the facta about tabu see J. G. 
Frazer, The Golden Boughs, 12 vols., London, 1911-15, esp. vol. 
lii., Taboo and the Perils of the Send, and for his general tlieory 
vol. i.. The Magic Art, i. Ill (I., also Psyche's Tasks, do. 1913. 
The subject being germane to any systemalic account of primi- 
tive religion, it is hard to draw up a short list of authorities, 
but the following, in addition to those already quoted in the 
text, will be found useful : W. Robertson Smith, Lectures on 
the Religion of the SemitesS, I.ondon, 1891 ; E. Crawley, The 
Mt/stie Rose, do. 1902 ; E. Durkheim, Les Formes Himentaires 
de la vie religieuse, Paris, 1912, esp. p, 427 f. 1 and, on special 
aspects of tabu, Crawley, PL vi. (1895) 130 ft,; E. Wester- 
tnarck, Marriage Ceremonies in Morocco, London, 1914 ; H. 
■Webster, Rest Days: a Study in Early Law and Morality, 
New York, 1916. For a psychological study of tabu see R. R. 
Marett, TAe Threshold of Religion^, London, 1914; E. S. 
Ames, The Psychology of Religious Experience, do. 1010. 

11. li. Marett. 

TAHITIANS.— See POLYNESIA. 

TALISMAN.— See Charsis and Amulets. 

TALMUD. — Two great works are known under 
the title ‘Talmud’— a word which denotes 

primarily ‘teaching’ and secondarily ‘learning.’ 
The two works are the Palestinian aud Babylonian 
recensions, both of wliich are, in form, comment- 
aries on the text of the Mishnah (niyn). The 
Misbnali (‘repetition,’ hence oral teaching by 
repeated recitation) was completed about A.D. 
200. The Talmud consists of the Mishnah with 
the Gemara It represents the scliolastic 

activities of the Jewish Kabbis from the beginning 
of the 3rd to the close of tlie 5th century A.D. 

The history of the compilation of the Talmud 
nas been dealt vutb in many treatises and essavs.* 
It is not the design of the present article to add to 
these or to reconsider the critical literary problems 
involved. Two practical questions will occupy us : 
(1) the attitude of the outside world to the Talmud,® 
and (2) the causes and nature of the peraanent 
value of the Talmud within Judaism. 

I. The Talmud in history.— The century which 
saw the completion of ■ the Talmud also witnessed 
the beginning of interference with the normal 
circulation of the Eabbinical literature. In the 
year 553 the Emperor Justinian was called upon 
to arbitrate on a diderence which arose between 
two sections of Jewry in the Byzantine realm. 
Whereas some were desirous of publicly reading 
1 See ‘Literature’ below, 
s Of. art. Akti-Seuitwh. 


the Scriptures both in Greek and in Hebrew, others 
wished to use the Hebrew only. Justinian^ 
ordered the prsefect Areobindus to promulgate 
the imperial decision in favour of the use of Greek 
(the Synagogue might use Aquila if it preferred 
it to the Septuagint), or oi other vernacular 
tongues such as Latin in the Italian provinces. 
The emperor, moreover, forbade any attempt on 
the part of the heads of the schools or elders tc 
prevent the use of the vernacular by devices or 
excommunication. Most signilicaut of all was 
Justinian’s interdiction of the practice of giving 
the Haggadic exposition {devripwats) after the 
reading of the Scripture. The opening words of 
the rescript exiilain Justinian’s intention. The 
Jews, he suggested, should read their Scriptures 
with an eye to the hidden meaning and see in 
them a proplietio announcement of Christianity. 
Hence the emperor would naturally desire to curb 
the popularity of the Rabbinic exegesis, which of 
course would confirm the Jews in their refusal 
to admit Christological interpretations. Thus 
Justinian, who introduced drastic legislative en- 
actments against the Jews, was also among the 
first to attempt interference with the free use and 
spread of their literature.® 

We must here confine oar attention to that 
phase of interference which concerns the Talmud. 
It was not till the 13th cent, that the attack 
assumed practical shape. Paris, in the year 1244, 
was the scene of the farst public burning of copies 
of the Talmud. Before that date the Rabbinic 
doctrines had been assailed in the cle Jnsolentia 
Judceormn of Ago bard ; but from the I’aris in- 
cident onwards tliese assaults became far more 
frequent and dangerous. Nicholas Donin of La 
Rochelle had, while a Jew, been excommunicated 
by the Rabbi Yeliiel of Paris because of his denial 
of the validity of the Rabbinic tradition. This 
occurred in 1225; he subsequently joined the 
Franciscans, and in 1230 lie formally laid an 
accusation against the I’alnvud before Pope 
Gregory ix., wlio addressed bulls to many lands 
(including England) ordering the seizure of copies 
of the Talmud pending a public inquiry. In 
France the matter was seriously taken up. 
Charges of blasphemy, immorality, particularism, 
and absurdity were formulated ; a public dispute 
between Donin and four Rabbis was ordered. The 
humours and futilities of such debates have been 
satirized in Heine’s poem ‘Disputation.’ But the 
consequences were deplorable. Tlie 'falniud was 
condemned ; many copies of it were burnt ; and 
popular outbreaks against the Jews resulted. 

Within a few years similar scenes were enacted 
in Barcelona. Here again the attack originated 
with a Jewish convert to Christianity, Pablo 
Christiani, He instigated a public debate be- 
tween liimself and Nabmanides in 1263, as to the 
attributes and coming of the Messiah, and the 
Rabbi was sentenced to exile because his defence 
of Judaism was pronounced blasphemous. In 1264 
Christiani induced Pope Clement IV. to appoint a 
Commission of censors, who expunged all those 
passages which appeared derogatory to Christi- 
anity. In particular, as time went on, Talmudic 
references to ancient paganism were misinterpreted 
as being attacks on the Church. This charge was 
brought forward by yet another erstwliile Jew, 
Gerouimo de Saute F6, ■who en<rineered a public 
dispute in Tortosa in 1410, and, like Christiani, 
submitted to the verdict of the crowd the most 
intricate problems of Biblical exegesis in relation 
to Messianic belief. The practical outcome again 

1 Novella! Constitttliones, 146. 

9 The view ot Justinian’s rescript given In the text is the one 
usually adopted. It is by no means the only possible explana- 
tion, for it IS possible that what Justin'ian prohibited was the 
use ol the traoitioual Aramaic translation (see art. Tarouks). 
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was not a settlement as to the significance of Is 63, 
but the confiscation of copies of the Talmud. 

Of much greater interest was the controversy 
which waged round the Talmud at the beginning 
of the IGth century. Owing to the part taken by 
Eeuchlin {q.v.) in this incident, the Talmud became 
the battle-ground between the old and the new, 
between the obscurantists and the humanists. 
Again the protagonist in the attack on the 
Talmud was one who had left the Synagogue for 
the Church. It must not, however, be thought 
that the proverbial zeal of converts has invariably 
assumed this guise. In the recent assaults made 
on the Talmud by representatives of modem anti- 
Semitism (g.v.), powerful among the defenders of 
the fair fame of the Rabbinic system were such 
famous Judreo - Christian scholars as Daniel 
Chwolsohn and Paul us Cassel. The opponent of 
Eeuchlin was of a different type. We know very 
little as to the antecedents of Johann Pfelferkorn, 
of whom Erasmus said that from a bad Jew he 
became an execrable Christian (‘ex scelerato 
Jndseo sceleratissimus Cliristianus’), for no re- 
liance can be placed on tlie insinuations made by 
satirists that in his earlier days Pfefferkom had 
added to the respectable calling of a butcher the 
disreputable career of a burglar. All that we 
know is that Pfefi'erkom was animated by a strong 
animosity towards his former co-religionists, that 
his fanaticism far exceeded his learning, and that 
he found support for his campaign among the 
Dominicans of Cologne, Though the Jews had 
been excluded from that city in 1426 and only 
regained rights of free domicile there with the 
coming of the French in 1798, Cologne remained 
during the 15th and 16th centuries the headquarters 
of the campaign against Jewish books. 

It would be unprofitable to repeat the details of 
the oft-told tale of Pfefierkom’s pamphlets and 
Reuohlin’s rejoinders? of the seizure of Hebrew 
books in Frankfort-on-the-Main in 1509, their 
restoration, and the long-drawn-out struggle that 
ensued in Rome. Nor is it of any importance to 
us now whether or not Pfefferkom wrote the works 
that hear his name. The whole incident would 
have been forgotten but for certain facts. In the 
first place, this battle of the books gave rise to a 
famous satire, the Ejpistoloe Obscurorum Virorum, 
the first part of which appeared at Tubingen to- 
wards tlie end of 1514. The effect of this rather 
savage satire was instantaneous and permanent. 
As an exposure of obscurantism it remains one of 
the most masterly efforts ever put forward on 
behalf of humanism. The struggle between 
Eeuchlin and Pfefiferkora became, _ in short, 
elevated to a higher plane. Eeuchlin, once for 
all, struck the trae note when he protested against 
the destruction of a literature because elements of 
it were distasteful to certain of its critics. ‘ If the 
Talmud contains errors,’ ho said, ‘let us render 
them innocuous by studying to sift the chaff from 
the grain. Do not bum the Talmud, but read it.’ 
It is to Eeuchlin that we owe the foundation of 
Hebrew chairs in the universities j the first 
Hebrew text printed in Germany was the edition 
of seven Psalms used by Eeuchlin in 1512. The 
study of Hebrew in Christian Europe commenced 
with him, w'as taken up by his immediate suc- 
cessors, and has never since been relinquished.* 
Reuchlin’s devotion to Rabbinism began with hie 
interest in the 5^t)b6la. But Hebrew was the 
ossion of his life. And there is no doubt that to 
im we owe that interest in the Talmud which 
soon led to the publication of a complete printed 
edition of all its tomes. There were, as we shall 
see, printed editions of parts of the Talmud avail- 
able in 1510, when he wrote that ‘ he would like 
1 S. E. HIrsch, A Book of Essays, London, 1D05, p. It. i 


to pay the price for a copy of the Talmud twica 
over but he had not yet been able to obtain one.’ * 
He was referring to MS copies, 'Within about 
a decade of the year in which Eeuchlin wrote this 
lament it was easy to procure the Bomberg edition 
printed in Venice. It was fortunate for scholar- 
ship that Daniel Bomberg began to print the 
Talmud in 1520, before the censorship intruded 
its hand. Yet the censorship has this value. In 
1650 the Talmud was [jlaced on the Index. But 
the Tridentine Synod in 1564 provided that the 
Talmud might be circulated, if the pas-sages ob- 
noxious to Christianity were deleted. This was 
done, and between 1579 and 1581 there was com- 
pleted the censored Basel edition which formed 
the model for many subsequent editions. In this 
form, claims the Basel editor, the Talmud may be 
read by Christians not only without reproach but 
even with profit (‘etiam cum fructu a nostris legi 
potest’). The Inquisitor Marco Marino went 
through the Venice edition of 1546-50, censored it, 
and affixed his name to the expurgated version 
page by page. The expurgated passages have 
often been edited and commented on separately. 
Attacks on the Talmud, nevertheless, continued. 
As late as 1757 copies of the Talmud were publicly 
burned in Poland as a result of the Kamenetz- 
Podolsk disputation. Literary onslaughts have 
naturally continued, and modem anti-Semitism 
has di.splayed much energy in seeking in the 
pages of the Talmud grounds for attacks on the 
Jews. Those pages contain enough and to spare 
of superstition, narrowness, folly, and intolerance. 
But the faults are superficial, the merits funda- 
mental ; and it is because of the latter that the 
Talmud retains its permanent worth. 

2 . Permanent value. — In the first instance the 
Talmud represents more fully than any other 
Je\vish work the lineal development of the religion 
of the OT, In several important particulars, the 
Talmud, indeed, represents an advance on the OT. 
Tlie view (adopted by the school of E. H. Charles) 
is untenable that Rabbinism was a degeneration, 
while Apocalypse was an advance. On the con- 
trary, all the nobler elements of the OT teaching 
were absorbed into and developed by Rabbinism, 
which was essentially a prophetic system. The 
moral life was at once the basis of religion and its 
ultimate outcome. The Talmud concerned itself 
with life. It therefore drew little or no distinction 
between the secular and the religious. IThis is not 
the place to discuss the Pharisaism which is assailed 
in the Gospels, For, however we explain the dis- 
crepancy, the Pharisaism of the Gospels is not 
identical with the Pharisaism of the Talmud. 

Hence, though the Talmud, because it combines 
secular and religious into one whole, is often 
inclined to attach undue importance to ritu^ 
or customary trivialities, it cannot be said that it 
does so at the expense of the great principles. 
And, when all has been said, the fact remains tliat, 
difficult though it be to harmonize the daily round 
with the higher calls of spiritual moments, the 
Talmud did efiect this harmonization with a con- 
siderable measure of success. The Talmud is inter- 
penetrated with the presence of God in human life, 
and worship was not merely confined to the hours 
spent in congregational prayers. The home was 
sanctified as well as the synagogue. This fact con- 
stituted and constitutes the worth of the Talmud 
to the Judaism of all ages. The liberals who 
have rejected the authority of the Talmud have 
not rejected its spirit and its outlook.* They, like 
the conservatives, feel that the hallowing of life 
is the purpose of life. And, among the many 
attempts to effect this hallowing^ of life — in 
relation primarily to God, but also in intercourse 
1 A Book of Essays, p. Kl. * Of. art. LamaaL 3 vosstit. 
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■with man — the Talmud must 1)0 conceded a high 
place. 

In the main, then, the Talmud retains its urorth 
because it has so thoroughly absorbed the prophetic 
conception of the close interconnexion ot religion 
and life. But life is not altogether expressible in 
terms of conduct. There is the intellectual side. 
Now, for long intervals, the Talmud was the main 
means by which the .lew cultivated his mind. 
Some of the neatest Talmudists of the Middle 
A^es were indeed also devoted to science and 
philosophy, in the technical sense of those terms. 
But there were masses of Jews who knew no other 
intellectual interest than the Talmud and the 
allied literature. The nature of the Talmud saved 
them from stagnation. For the Talmud is a work 
of most manifold interest. It concerns itself with 
every phase of human activity. To read it in- 
telligently — and it was assuredly so read — was a 
liberal education in the arts and sciences and 
philosophies. So wide is its range that a student 
of the Talmud is perforce acquainted with very 
many subjects which nowadays are regarded as 
distinct disciplines. The mind of the student was 
kept alert ; his attitude never became schol.astic ; 
at every point he was in contact with actualities. 
It was an essential function of the Talmud to 
maintain this alertness, so that to con over its 
pages was not identical with losing oneself in an 
obsolete past. The Talmud breathes rvith vital 
freshness. 

This enables us to understand why the Talmud 
has never been superseded by the codes founded 
upon it even by authorities so competent and able 
as Moses Maimonides and J oseph Qaro. The codes 
omit the very element which makes the Talmud so 
important, so unique. The codes reduce ritual 
and religious conduct to rule ; the decisions are 
stated in precise paragraphs ; they are anonymous. 
But the Talmud presents processes as well as 
results ; there is little of rule in it, less of precision ; 
and the dicta are largely associated with the names 
of their authors. We see the religious evolution 
in action. And, mst as it is in action in the older 
book, it remained in action in the modem life. 
The claim often put forward by recent Talmudists 
that their beloved tomes represent a progressive 
Judaism is well founded. Codes have an air of 
finality, while the key-note of the Talmud is 
continuity. 

For the Talmud, after all, comes into line with 
the newer theory of the evolution of religion. The 
effect of the Talmud, it has been said, was to 
obscure the diti’erenee between Scripture and 
Tradition. This may be true, but modem criticism 
tends (on quite other grounds) to obliterate the 
distinction. The Scripture is itself a traditional 
evolution — so the newer theories hold. The 
Talmud in essence anticipated this theory, not in 
the direction of belittling the divine character of 
the written text, but in me direction of magnify- 
ing the human part in the authorization of the 
message. Man has his part to play in bringing 
the Law into operation — in interpreting it, which 
is often another term for expanding it. 

We can here merely mention the beauties of the 
Talmud, its felicities of thought, its flights of 
fancy, its parables, its poetry. The Jew did not 
merely feed his mind on the wit of the Talmud or 
his spirit on its idealism. His heart and imagina- 
tion found their nourishment there also. From its 
pages the liturgy derived some of its choicest 
prayers. In germ, the Talmud already contains 
the mysticism which in later ages_ grew up_ so 
luxuriantly in Judaism. That this mysticism 
rarely became antinomian was due almost entirely 
to the Talmud, which more than permitted — for it 
encouraged — ^individualism as well as communism 


in the religious life. Our present point, however, 
is that volumes could be compiled (volumes have 
been compiled) out of the fine gems presented in a 
literary form which is unlike that of any other 
work — unlike in grotesqueness as well as in effi- 
ciency. 

In the presence of these merits the attacks on 
the Talmud failed. Partly they were theological, 
partly moral, pai’tly social. Ridicule was east on 
Its trivialities ; fault was found with its religions 
conceptions; objection was taken to its attitude 
to Gentiles. These unfavourable criticisms were 
not all unfounded, for the Talmud contains much 
of inferior value, and bears the marks of the 
different ages and strata of thought in which it 
grew up. Nevertheless, some of the attacks on 
the Talmud were absolutely false; in others the 
assailants confused the attitude towards the Rome 
which destroyed the Temple with the attitude to 
the Rome which became the seat of the papacy. 
Often, too, overmuch importance was attached to 
the obiter dicta of isolated Rabbis. When, how- 
ever, it was protested by Donin in 1239, and by 
Romano in 1553, that it was the Talmud that con- 
firmed the Jews in their obstinate fidelity to the 
Synagogue, the charge was largely just. But that 
must be assigned to the Talmud as a merit, not as 
a fault. At all events it explains, perhaps in the 
most effective manner, how it came about that a 
work, so curiously alien from the modern canons 
of excellence in literature, has maintained its 
position not only with those Jews who more or 
less order their lives in accordance with it, but 
also with those who, rebels against its authority, 
retain an affectionate regard for its spirit. Written 
in style far removed from modernity, the Talmud 
is one of the most modem of books. 


LiTEttATOiiB.— S. Schecbter, tn HDB v. 67-60, irtth fuU 
bibliography; W. Bacher, in JS xii. 1-27 (also with biblio- 
graphy); H. Graetz, Hutorv of the Jews, Eng. tr., London, 
1891-92, il. chs. xiii.-ond, and elsewhere in passages indicated 
in detail in the Index volume (1898) to the American ed. ot the 
translation, p. 6898. The well-known unfavourable view ot 
Scbiirer is contained in his section on ‘ Life under the Jjaw,' in 
his History, Eng. tr., n. li. 5 28. An account of the Talmud is 
given in 1. Abrahams, Short History of Jrwish Literature, 
London, 1906, cb. iii. Special attention may be drawn to the 
brilliant essays of E. Deutsch {Literary Remains^ London, 
1874) and J. Darmesteter {Reliques scientifques. Pans, 1800). 

1. Abrahams. 

TAMIL-SPEAKING PEOPLES.— See 
Deavidians. 


TAMMUZ. — ^Tammuz was the West Semitic 
form of the name of the great Asiatic nature-god, 
typifying the changing seasons in their relation to 
man’s needs, desires, and passions, though the 
last-named were far from being so pronounced in 
connexion therewith as the other two 6ispeot8. 
For its meaning, and also other names of Tammuz, 
see §§7, 10 , below. 

1. The old view of the legend of Tammuz. — 
Prior to the successful reading of the Assyro- 
Babylonian inscriptions the legend of Tammuz 
was regarded as being exclusively West Semitic, 
owing, apparently, to the scene of the god’s 
activities being located, in the then extant records, 
in Syria. There was considerable difficulty, how- 
ever, in finding an acceptable root by which the 
name of the god might be explained. 

2 . Its most familiar versions. — According to the 
classic legend of Tammuz, his mother had un- 
natural intercourse with her own father, urged 
thereto by Aphrodite, whom she had oirended. 
Pursued by her father, who sought to kill her for 
this prime, she prayed to the gods, who changed 
her into a tree, from whose trunk Adonis (the 
Grteco-Syriac name of Tammuz) was in due time 
bom. So charmed was Aphrodite with the beauty 
of the infant that, placing him in a chest, she 
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handed him to Persephone to take care of. The 
goddess of the under world, however, when she 
found what a treasure she had in her keening, 
refused to part with him again. Zeus was there- 
fore .appealed to, and he decided that for four 
months in the year Adonis should be left to him- 
self, four should be spent with Aphrodite, and the 
remaining four with Persephone. A variant 
account, however, agrees with the Babylonian 
legend in making him pass six months with £res- 
ki-gal (PersMhone) and six with Istar, or 
Aphrodite. The classic versions represent Adonis, 
or Tammuz, as being passionately fond of hunting, 
and undeterred therefrom by the fiercest quarry. 
His end was tragic, as he was slain through the 
tusk of a wild boar piercing his groin (see § 14). 

3. The Syrian versions. — Tlie centre or the 
Syrian worship of Tammuz was probably Gebal ; 
in any case, Balthi (‘the [divine] Lady,’ as 
Aphrodite seems to have been called in the ex- 
treme west of Asia) was believed to have migrated 
thither from her realm of Cyprus for love of 
Tammuzo (Tammuz). But before Tammuzo she 
had loved Ares (Mars) ‘ and thereby aroused the 
jealousy of lier husband Hephmstus. In this 
version Tammuz is described as the son of Cuthar, 
king of the Phoenicians, to whom, when she fled 
from Cyprus, Balthi made all the villages around 
subject. It was not the irresponsible act of a wild 
boar, however, that caused the death of Tammuz, 
but the jealousy of either Aphrodite’s husband 
Hephmstus or her lover Ares, who came and slew 
Tammuz on Lebanon whilst he was hunting wild 
boars. 

The Syrian lexlcosrrapher Bar Bahlul also gives the legend as 
he had heard It : ‘ Toniuzo was, ns they say, 0 hunter shepherd 
and chaser of wild beasts ; who when Balathi loved him took 
her away from her husband. And when her husband went 
forth to seek her Tomuzo slew him,' but was himself slain Inter 
on by a wild boar which he encountered in the wilderness, and 
bis father made a great weeping for him in the month named 
after him. 

The Rabbinical references to Tammuz are more 
curious than instructive with regard to the history 
and development of the myths concerning him. 

One (that of Babbi Solomon Isaaki, or Bash!), commenting on 
Ezk 8><, in order to connect the root of the name Tammuz with 
the Ohalda3an aza, ‘to make hot,’ describes it ns ‘an image 
which the women made hot in the inside, and its eyes were 0 / 
lead, and they melted by reason of the heat of the burning, and 
it seemed ns if it wept; and they (the women) said, “He 
nsketh for offerings." ‘ 

This and other varj'ing traditions concerning 
Tammuz, however, seem to belong to the Christian 
era. 

4. The worship of Tammuz in Syria. — In all 
probability the mourning for Hadadrimmon men- 
tioned by Zechariah (12") is a reflexion of the 
lamentations for Tammuz, with whom this deity 
is said to have become identified ; and in a 
passage in Amos (8’“) the Israelites lament as for 
‘an only son.’ The most noteworthy Biblical 
passage, however, is seemingly that in Jeremiah 
(22'''), where it is said that they shall not lament 
for Jehoiakim, saying, ‘Ah my brother 1 or. Ah 
sister 1 Ah lord 1 or. Ah his glory 1 ’ and where 
the word ‘ sister ’ suggests the sympathy of the 
mourners for his bereaved spouse or lover. When 
Belili, his sister, in the Babylonian legend, says, 
‘My brother, only (one), do not cause me pain’® 
(by leaving the world again to go to the remons 
below), we have perhaps a better parallel. By olos, 
the Biblical Gebal, was the centre of the worship 
of Tammuz in Syria, where, in the month of June, 
the funeral-festival of the smitten sun-god was 
held, and lasted for seven days. ‘ Gardens of 
Adonis’ — flower-vases planted with seeds which 

1 Mars is probably to be identified with the Bab.-Nergal rather 
than with En-urta (Ninlp). The former was the spouse of EreS- 
ki-gal (Persephone). (See { lo below.) 

* See 5 6 below. ‘ 


sprang up quickly, and as quickly, owing to lack 
of moisture, faded away— were prepared by the 
mourning women ns emblems of the early death of 
the youthful Adonis. Throngs of wailing women 
filled the streets and the gates of the temple, 
tearing their hair, disfiguring their faces, and 
gashing their breasts. The Galli— emasculated 
prieste of Ashtoreth, the spouse of Tammuz— took 
part in the mourning for ‘ the briilegroom of her 
youth.’ These days of mourning were followed by 
days of rejoicing for his resurrection, during which 
a papyrus-head came over the waters of the 
Mediterranean from Alexandria — an emblem of 
the severed limbs of Osiris, which, gathered up by 
Isis, his inconsolable spouse, after he had been 
dismembered by Typhon, had of old arrived at 
Gebal. Thus did the legend of Tammuz assimilate 
itself with the Egyptian myth of the sun-god 
Osiris. 

5. Tammuz in Babylonia, his birth-place.— So 
far Babylonian sources have furnished but few of 
the details of the Syrian and the Greek versions of 
the myth of Tammuz. To all appearance the 
legend had not been carried from Syria to 
Babylonia, as might be e.xpected, but the reverse. 
In its original form it must have been of consider- 
able antiquity. According to the archaic list of 
royal names' discovered at Nippur (Niffcr), and 
now preserved in the museum of the University of 
Pennsylvania, Dumu-zi, as the Babylonians called 
Tammuz, was a king of Erech and ruled for 100 
years. His predecessor was the god Lugal-banda, 
who reigned for no less than 1200 years, whilst his 
successor was the half-divine and only half- 
historical king of Erech Supuri, Gilgames, who 
ruled for 160 or possibly 180 years. According to 
this record, Tammuz was a fisherman (Sumerian 
Su-ha) of the city Ra-a, a site ns yet unidentified, 
but which one would expect to find somewhere in 
the neighbourhood of the Persian Gulf. Though 
king of Erech. Tammuz was more esn^cially 
associated with Eri-du, the divine city of En, the 
god of the waters, at the head of the same water- 
way, and it was only natural that a maritime 
people, such as the southern Babylonians were, 
should make Tammuz a fisherman. In that part 
of the land he was evidently the god of the fruit- 
fulness of the teeming waters, just as, inland, he 
was god of the fruitfulness of the fertile Babylonian 
plain. 

6. Istar’s search for Tammuz in Hades. — Out- 
lines of this legend are given in the articles 
Babylonians and Assybians® and Heroes and 
Hero-gods (Babylonian).® From this text we 
see that Tammuz was, at tlie time of Istar’s descent, 
in the under world with Eres-ki-gal (Persephone), 
whither he had descended in accordance with the 
decision of tlie king of the gods (Bel-Merodach=: 
Zeus). This legend likewise shows that Tammuz 
had become the lover of Istar, or, as the record 
puts it, ‘ the husband of her youth.’ The sacrifices 
which she was willing to make on liis account are 
noteworthy, for at each of the seven gateways of 
‘ the land of No-Keturn ’ she parted — under protest 
— with an article of apparel or adornment, until 
she appeared in the presence of the queen of the 
region perfectly naked. As things went wrong on 
earth owing to the absence of the goddess of love, 
S.amas, Sin, and Ea bestirred themselves and 
secured her release. Here the subject suddenly 
changes, and the name of Tammuz appears in the 
text for the first time ; 

‘If 8he(EreS-kl-gaI] hath not given thee her dlsmlBsal, retnnj 

to her. 

Upon Tammuz, the husband of (her) you[th], 

Pour out pure water, Isprinkle) sweet oil. 


1 Bee ExpT xxvii. 11916-16] 61D». 
»£BN 1 £ 816 »>. 


« Ib. Ti. «6». 
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Clothe him with n festive garment, let him strike up with the 
flute of lapis-stone — 

Let the joy-maidens dance, [let] the honoured one . . . 

IThen] Belili set [down] lier instrument, 

[Andj “ eye-stones" filled |her] Ia[p?)^ 

[When] she heard her brother’s voice, Belili smote her 
instrument . . . 

Her “ eye-stones" 2 flUed fher] thoughts (?). 

“My brother, only (one), do not cause (me] pain (?)." 

On the day Tammuz plays on the lapis-flute, they will piny 
along with him the tambour ol chalcedony (i). 

The men-nioumers and the women-moumers will play along 
witli him. 

May the dead (?) arise and smell the incense.* 


Belili, mentioned here as the sister of Tammuz, 
ajtpears also in the great list of gods® in connexion 
with Alala, as forms of the deities of the heavens, 
Anu“ and Anatu™. flute of Tammuz, like 
the divine vine at Eridu, was of lapis-stone, 
emblematic of the blue sky, and it is not unlikelj* 
that the other objects mentioned — Belili’s ‘eye- 
stones ’ and the * tambour ’ — were of precious and 
similarly symbolical materials. 

7 . Other Babylonian references to Tammuz. — 

The first place ought probably to be assigned to 
the lists of gods, whicli furnish us with some of 
his names, and the deities with whom he was 
identified. The transcription of the group stand- 
ing, in Sumerian, for Tammuz is ‘ Dumu-zi,’ 
though a longer form, ‘ Dumu-zida,’ is often found. 
The commonW accepted rendering of this group 
into Semitic Babylonian is mdni kSnu, ‘ the true 
(or faithful) son.’ Of the lists in which the name 
is found the most imjiortant is probably the 
trilingual text (two dialects of Sumerian and 
Semitic Babylonian equivalents) published in 
WAIW. pi. 59. In that inscription his character 
as a sun-god is indicated by the fact that his name 
comes towards the end of the section referring to 
the sun -god Samas, after K6ttu and M&saru, that 
deity’s two attendants.^ After this conies Tu-zi-zi 
(! from Tunm-zi), in standard Sumerian [Diimu]-zi, 
rendered by iit-mo — i.e. transferring Duniu-zi into 
the Semitic Babylonian column — and from the 
next line we see that he bore in Sumerian also the 
name of U-libir-si (dialectic) or Enligir-si, prob- 
ably meaning ‘ the lord of the righteous covenant,’ 
or the like. The next line, which begins a new 
section, has the name of Sir-du, dialectic Sir-tumu, 
the mother of Tammnz. Otlier deities in this 
section are 'the lady of the plain,’ Istar, and ‘the 
lady of the gods.’ A section giving further names 
of these goddesses follows, and then conjes the 
linal section of the tablet, beginning with Eres-ki- 
gal and explaining her os Allatu™, the Baby- 
lonian Persephone. Important _ as showing^ the 
feminine aspect of Tammuz, which is also visible 
in the Syro-(5reek view of the deity, is the list® in 
which he is called Ama-usumgal-ana, ‘ the peer- 
less mother of heaven,’ which may_ be one of the 
aspects of the planet Venus, described® as ‘male 
at sunrise.’ Another name, En-mersi, dialectic 
for Nin-Girsu, the god of Lagas, identifies Tammuz 
with that deity and stamps him specifically os the 
great god of agriculture.’ ■ _ 

8. The abodes of Tammuz in Babylonia. — The 
chronological list preserved at Philadelphia, 
U.S.A.,® makes Tamnmz a king of Erech and 
seems to indicate that hi.s native place was a city 
expressed bj* the characters Ha-a. In the incanta- 
tion published in WAI iv. pi. 15, however, Eridu 


1 Probably poetically put for Bome such idea us * Crystal 
tears filtal her b<«ly ’ below. . . i. j 

3 Probably * crystal tears ' — evidences of the grief she had left 
when Tammuz descended into the under world. , 

3 Ctmei/orm Texts from Bahplmian Tablets, etc., in tne 
British Museum, London, lOOS, pt. xxiv. pi. 1. 

< See the art. RionTBOOSNSss (Babylonian), §5 t and 4. 

» WAI it 64, 340. „ 

» Tb. ill. pi. 63, 1. 31 ; see BxpT xxx. (1918-19) 107». 

7 WAI 11. 64, 11. 34 and 88. For references to his temple ut 
oacaS see § 9 below, 
o Spo I 5 above. 


seems to have been his cliief city, of which, there- 
fore, y a-a may have been a suburb or even another 
name : 

' In firidu a Hack vine ctcw— in a sacred spot it was made. 

Its substance was white-flaked lapis-stone, planted in the 
Deep. 

Ea’s path in Eridu is filled with fruitfulness — 

His seat is the [central) place of the earth. 

His abode is the bed of Engur [the Abyss). 

In his holy house, which is like a forest, [his] shelter Is set — no 
man can enter therein. 

In the midst of it is Sainafi [and] Tammuz [Dumu-zi], 

Between the mouths of the rivers (or canals] on both sides.' 
Here follow the names of the waterways in question : Ko- 
bengala, Igi-bengala, and Ka-na-ah-ul, though the true total 
seems to liave been tour.i 

Instead of ‘the god Samas (and) Tammuz’ we 
miglit read ‘ the sun-god Tammuz,’ wliich would 
correctly describe his position in the Babjdonian 
pantlieon. The Sumerian original has expressed the 
name of Tammuz by the feminine Ama-usumgal- 
ana.® The connexion of Tammuz with the vine 
of Eridu, the Paradise-city, stamps liim here 
likewise as one of the gods of fertility, and it is 
owing to this that he is so closely connected with 
the god Ea, to whose nourishing streams the great 
fruitfulness of the land was due. It is noteworthy 
that Nin-Girsu, the god of Lagas, who was identi- 
fied with him, bore also the name of Uru, ‘the 
husbandman.’ ® 

9 . Tammuz as the herdsman. — It has already 
been noted that Dumu-zi, or Tammuz, was called 
the fisherman ha = bayaru), but later he 
appeared as ‘ the herdsman.’ This view of the 
deity is refeiTed to in another incantation : 

‘The roiik of a yellow goat which has been brought forth In the 
holy fold ol Tammuz [Dumu-zida] — 

The milk ol a goat of the flock— may he give thee with his 
holy hand. 

Pour it then into the akin ol an undeflled she-goat. 

Azag-snga, the nz-mab-Enlila I’ glorious goal of the god 
Enlila’J, has caused [it] to be eaten with his s.iored hand. 
Merodnoh, son of Erkin, has given the incantation — 

May Nin-aba-kuddu, the lady ol the limpid fountain, make 
him [the sick man) holy, make him pure.’ 

‘The incantation of the milk ol the yellow goat, and the flour 
ol the undeflled ehe-goat's skin.’ 

The antiquity of the association of Tammuz 
with the flocks in Babylonia is shown by the 
noteworthy text in The Amherst Tablets, i. 
(London, 1908) no. 119, where ‘ fleece’ Is e.\-[)ressed 
by the phrase ‘ sheep of tlie sky.’ This indicates 
that tlie flocks of Tammuz, the sun-god of spring, 
were the clouds illuminated by the setting sun, 
and comparable witli the flocks of Helios in Greek 
mythology. In the same publication, nos. 110, 
112, and 114 refer to the ‘grain of the priest of 
Tammuz,’ and no. 118 mentions his temi)le at 
Lagas. The date of tliese inscriptions is about 
2300 B.C. 

10 . The Babylonian hymns to Tammuz. — ^At 
least two series of these existed, and they may 
iiave formed the originals of some of those chanted 
by the Hebrew women * as well as by the Pliami- 
Clans and the other nationalities who accepted 01 
adopted the cult. The following will show their 
nature : 

‘The ewe and her Iamb ho taketh ; 

The goat and her kid he taketli. 

The ewe and her lamb he smiteth down ; 

The goat and her kid he siniteth down. 


Arise then, go, hero, the road of “ No-relum.” 
Alas, herol warrior, Un-azu ; 

Alas, hero 1 hero, my god Damn ; 

Alas, hero I son— my faithful lord ; 

Alas, herol Gu-siliin the bright-eyed; 

Alas, hero I god Nngara, lord of the net ; 

Alas, herol overseer, lord of pr.iyer; 

Alas, hero 1 thou who [art] iiiy heavenly light ; 


I Sec KxpTxxix. [1917-181 1821., 288. 

3 See § 7 above. 

» Tammuz visited not only the under world. bo4 also ‘thl 
heaven of Ann ; see E/Lt! vf. G44*. 

4 Of. Ezk»»* 
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Alas, hero 1 Ania-uSunig:al-ana ; 

Alas, hero 1 brother, mother, heavenly vine. 

He goeth, he goeth, to the bosom of the earth — 

He will cause abundance for the land of the dead.t 
For his lamentation, for the day of his fall,* 

In an unpropitious month of his year.s 
To the road of man's last end, 

At the call of the lord, 

[Go], hero, to the distant land which Is not seen.’ 

Or, according to the Sumerian original of the 
last four lines : 

In an unpropitious month of thy year, 

To the road of the people’s end [or rest], 

At the call of the lord. 

The worthy one, in his distant land, is not seen.* 

‘The unpropitious month’ is probably Du’uzu, 
or Tammuz; ‘tlie road of man's last end’ is that 
leading to the under world ; ‘ the lord,’ who calls 
him, is possibly Merodach, but may be Nergal, 
king of that region, the Babylonian Mars.* 

After a division-line the text continues : 

• Alas, my abundance which has been withheld 1 Alas, my pro- 
duce which has been detained 1 
My heart is oppressed, shepherd, dwelling in exilo — 

Where is his city ? My heart is oppressed 1 
From the house of gloom he shall he brought forth — 

Thou who art worthy, from the house of gloom thou shalt be 
brought forth 1 

Alas, hero 1 warrior, Un-azu,' etc., etc., as above. 

Though these lamentations may have been re- 
cited by the women and others who joined in the 
ceremonies, it is probable that they were origin- 
ally placed in the mouth of Istar. The abundance 
and plenty referred to is probably the fruit of the 
earth ; the oppression of lieart was due to the lack 
of these things, and also to the god’s exile in the 
regions below. 

The bearing of these hymns upon the legend is , 
clear. We learn tliat (1) some accident had , 
happened to Tammuz, by which his sojourn in the 
under world was brought about ; (2) this accident 
was that in some way he ‘fell’ — either through an 
attack by a wild animal (boar) or, like Eshraun, 
the Phoenician deity, by his own hand; (3) the 
result was that he passed part of his life in the 
under world, whereby the earth suffered and the 
under world profited ; (4) the under world, to 
which Tammuz went, was man’s last abode and the 
lace of the people’s rest. Notwithstanding that 
e was fulfilhng his mission, the exile of Tammuz 
was ^till an unpropitious event for him, the realm 
of Eres-ki-gal not being, even for the earth- 
dweller, that place of delight which the man look- 
ing forward to life with his god in the realms of 
bliss would like it to be. It may be supposed, 
however, that the worshipper of Tammuz, when he 
departed this life to dwell with his god,_ hoped to 
enjoy companionship with him not only in Hades, 
but also on earth when his time came to return 
thither. 

II. The transfer of the legend to Syria. — ^As 
has already been stated,” the legend of Tammuz in 
Babylonia wius of considerable antiquity — as early, 
in fact, ns 4000 n.C. or even earlier, and it had 
had, therefore, ample time not only in which to 
spread abroad, but also to assume new forms and 
receive additions. Besides By bios, the Babylonian 
Gublu (Gebnl), Tammuz was also venerated in 
many intermediate states and cities — Cilicia, 
Cappadocia, Lycia, Lydia, Ephesus, and Pterium. 
Everywhere tlie cult was most enthusiastically 
adopted, falling in. as it did, so exactly with the 
(Semitic view of the nature of things. Apart from 

1 Variant rendering : ' SamaS will make him great in the land 
ol the dc.id,’ hut that given above seems preferable. 

s The full rendering in Semitic is ‘ Filled with lamentation on 
the d.ay that he feli and (was) in distress,’ but the Sumerian is 
insuflirieiit forali tliis. 

s In the ealenciar of luck}- and unlucky days (WAI r. 48 ) the 
entries for the month Tammuz (col. iv.) include 'weeping' on 
the 2nd day, and ‘ iamentation ’ on the 10th, but it is doubtful 
whether these really refer to the legend. 

4 See S 3 above, and § X4 below. 

856 above. 


the theories which were held as to the creation of 
the universe, the legendary teaching connected 
with Tammuz dealt only with the continuance of 
what had been brought into existence by the 
Creator. Regarded as a sun-legend, it was recog- 
nized that ‘the kindly fruits of the earth’ were 
due to his rays, and to the fact that, when these 
and their accompanying warmth were withdrawn 
or reduced, the growth of vegetation ceased. 

12. The_ reflex-influence of the legend of 
Tammuz in Babylonia and Assyria.— TJmt this 
enthusiastic worship of the • Babylonian Diimu- 
zida, under the name of Tammuz, had influence 
in B,Tbylonia and Assyria, sympathetically related 
as they were with the Western Semites, is but 
natural ; and its greater importance in the countries 
of its adoption than in the land of its origin is also 
easily comprehensible. This was due to the fact 
that the Babylonians had, from the date of the 
rise of Babylon, accepted Merodach, who was also 
a sun-god, ns their supreme deity. 'Tammuz there- 
fore continued to represent simply one of his 
forms, and thus remained ineligible as chief of 
their pantbeon, whose construction, as a philo- 
sophical system, his position of supremacy would 
have destroyed. 

13. The development of the legend farther west. 
— In all probability more than one version of 
the legend anciently existed in Babylonia and 
migrated, with the worship, westwards. Repre- 
senting the summer sun, with all its warmth and 
its vivifying and productive power, Tammuz was 
regarded as the god who passed the six months 
between the beginning of autumn and the end of 
winter in the under world. As the planet Venus 
seems to follow the course of the sun, her dis- 
appearance with him was interpreted as due to 
her desire to rescue him from that prison-honse, 
but, 03 her movements do not coincide Avith the 
sea.sons, she generally had to come forth without 
him. When the time for his release came, there- 
fore, he had to return to earth unaccompanied by 
his spouse. 

In the West the legend was modified, and 
Tammuz-Adonis there appears as the son of 
the Cypriote king Kinyrns and as beloved of the 
goddess Aphrodite. He died, it was said, in the 
forest of Lebanon, killed by the wild boar typify- 
ing Avinter ; and since the time of that catastrophe 
the river Adonis, noAv the Nahr Ibrahim, ‘Abra- 
ham’s stream,’ floAvs yearly, Avhen in flood, 
reddened by his blood. The name Adonis is the 
Greek form of the Pliccnician Adon, ‘ lord,’ Avhich 
this deity, in common Avith many others, bore. 
In the Sumerian hymns (mostly in the dialect) he 
is constantly called the ‘lord,’ un oruwun, and it 
is probably OAving to this, at least in part, that 
Adon (Adonis) became one of his names. 

14. Tammuz in Cyprus. — According to (Dvid,* 
the scene passes, in part, from Assyria (Syria) to 
Cyprus. Kinyras, king of that island, had, by an 
incestuous relation Avitli his daughter ” Myrrha, a 
beautiful sonnamed Adonis. The child Avas brought 
up by the nymphs and had hardly reached man- 
hood AA'hen he became the lover of Aphrodite. 
One day, notAvith.standing the goddess’s supplica- 
tions, he Avent hunting in the forest of Lebanon 
and Avoa Avounded by a boar sent by Ares (Mara), 
who Avas jealous of the divine youth. Aphrodite, 
hearing of this tragedy, filled the forest Avith her 
lamentations and tried to revive him, but Avitliont 
success. Erom the blood of the dying Adonis the 
anemone had its birth, and the river Adonis Avaa 
thenceforth reddened yearly by his blood. 

15. The legend of Tammuz in (Jreece, — ^Accord- 
ing to Panyasis (5th cent.), Adonis Avas the son of 
a princess of Assyria (Syria), Myrrha or Smiuna, 

l iletam. x. ” See }S *, is- 
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•whom Aphrodite had inflamed with a ■violent love 
for her father Theias. Myrrha profited by her 
father’s drunkenness and the darkness, but, when 
afterwards Theias found out wbat had taken 
lace, so violent was his anger that he attacked 
is daughter, sword in band. Myrrha fled, pray- 
ing the gods for protection, and the divinities who 
had been the cause of her ruin, recognizing that 
she was not really to blame, changed lier into the 
tree which, since that time, has borne her name. 
Nine months later the tree opened and gave birth 
to the beautiful Adonis. Aphrodite took charge 
of him and, placing him in a casket, handed him 
to Persephone to take care of. 

Other variants of the legend of Tammuz are 
recorded, bub, as they are apparently later develop- 
ments and seem not to bear upon the origin of the 
myth, it is needless to speak of them here. How 
far the above or any other variants may be founded 
upon further details from Babylonia is uncertain 
and will not be known nntU the Babylonian legend 
of Dumu-zida comes to light. 

i6. Why did the legend vary? — Not only was 
Tammuz faithful in fulfilling his fate and passing a 
part of his existence in the under world, but he 
was also faithful in bringing, as the god of agri- 
culture, the fruits of the earth to perfection in 
their season. The climates of Babylonia and of 
Syria are so different that any legend common to 
both was bound, in its province, to difter; hence 
the variations in that of Tammuz noted here. 
According to G. Rawlinson,' increasingly heavy 
showers fall in Babylonia, in November and 
December, raising the river-levels. As spring 
advances, the showers become lighter and fewer 
until about blay, when summer-weather arrives. 
From May to November rain is very rare indeed, 
and the sun’s rays are only tempered at morning 
and evening by the grey mist. For five months, 
therefore, Babylonia is a land of drought. \Vibh 
this description the month-list of Lagas, whose 
principal deity was Nin-Girsu — identified with 
Tammuz — seems to agree,* but it is the common 
calendar of later days’ that is the most instruc- 
tive. In this it would seem that it was the fourth 
month, §u-(n)nmuna, ‘perfection of seed,’ or the 
like (June-July), that ended the time of pro- 
ductiveness, and that this month was called 
Du’uzu, the West Semitic Tammuz, as the month 
of the god’s greatest fruitfulness. The month 
next following, Bibi-gar, apparently means 
‘making heat’ (=Heb. Ab), whilst theCth month, 
August-September, is Kin-Innanna, ‘the errand 
of Istar,’ generally regarded as that in which 
Istar descended to Hades in search of her lover. 
Its Heb. name Elul (in Babylonian, Ulnlu) prob- 
ably means ‘grief’ and seems to express the 
common Semitic sound of mouraing and distress. 
In Marcheswan, the 8th month, tlie opening of 
the water-channels took place and was succeeded 
by tlie rain-clouds of November-December (the 
Heb. Chislev). The 11th month, January- 
February, was ‘ the month of seed ’ and probably 
marks the time when sowing became general. 
Finally came Jhe 1st and 2nd Adars (Feb. -March), 
in Sumerian Se-gur-kud and Dir se-gur-kud, the 
two grain-plant cutting montlis, when the seedlings 
were cropped to encourage the increase of sprouts. 

Roughly, the 12 months of the year fall into 
three groups of four each, Nisau to Tammuz 
marking the growth and perfection of the grain, 
Ab to Marcheswan practically barren owing to 
the great heat, and Chislev to Adar the season 
of irrigation by the rivers and the sprouting of 

1 Tht Fxvt Great Jlonarchies of tAe Ancient EasUm World, 
liOndon, 1862-07, 1. 38. 

» See jPS'JS^ XXXV. [ISIS] “Off., 123 ff. 

»T. G. Pinches, .in Outlins of Assvrian Grammar, London, 
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the crops. It is probably to this that the 
three neriods of the year of Tammuz — with Istar, 
with Eres-ki-gal or Persephone, and at his ovvn dis- 
posal — are due, the division of his year into two 
periods of six months each being apparently 
Western. 

17. Tammuz in the late Assyrian inscriptions. 
— In these documents there are certain names 
which testify to the popularity of the god — not, 
however, under the name of Dumu-zi or Tammuz, 
but under that of Adon. The Assyrian form 
appears os Adunu, and the names containing it 
may be divided into the specifically Syrian and 
the Assyrian — the latter apparently imitations, or 
translations from Syrian into Assyrian. Among 
these are Adunu-apla-iddina, ‘Adon has given a 
son’; Adunu-nadin-apli, ‘Ad6n, giver of a son’; 
and Adunu-m&ta-usur, ‘Ad6n, protect the land.’ 
The purely Syrian names seem to be Adunaiz(i) or 
Aduna-iz(i), perhaps ‘ my lord hath sprinkled ’ ; 
Aduni-tu and Adnni-turi, ‘my lord is my rock’ 
(Heb. silr); Aduni-iba, ‘my lord liveth (?).’ 
Aduni-ba'ali, ‘ Adon is my lord,’ is West Semitic 
and belongs to about 850 B.c. (be was king of 
Sianu), but all the rest fall between 680 and 
660 B.C. 

Whether, with Vellay, the gods of the countries 
into which the worship penetrated may be re- 
garded as having become identified with 'Tammuz 
or not is doubtful. If correct, it was due to the 
fact that Tammuz, under the name of Adon, 
‘lord,’ was designated by a word which could be 
applied as a title to any god, whether the Merodach 
of the Babylonians, the Moloch of the Syrians, or 
the Hadau of the Amorites. It is this, in all 
probability, that caused Tammuz to become, in 
a measure, identified with the Adonai of the 
Hebrews — that more general divine name which, 
with them, replaced tlie all too sacred Jabweh 
(Jehovah) of their own monotheistic creed. 

18. The Tammuz-cult and its contemporary 
creeds. — Naturally, the idea of a kind of martyr- 
god, dying, it may be, for the good of mankind, 
notwithstanding the difficulty of bringing Tammuz 
into this category, has to be taken into considera- 
tion. The most striking parallel, perhaps, is the 
Osiris of the Egyptians ; and the Babylonian 
Merodach, who died in order that mankind might 
be produced from his divine blood, is equally note- 
worthy. As Merodach, the ‘steer of day,’ was a 
sun-god, it is not unlikely that he was regarded as 
dying daily and as being reborn that men might 
live. The sun as Tammuz, however, died yearly, 
not 80 much that men might live, but because he 
fell under the evil influences of the spouse of 
Nergal, the god of battle, disease, and untimely 
deatn. Vellay contends also tliat Jesus Christ 
like Tammuz, was a sun-god and, also like him, 
descended into Hades; but there are so many 
fundamental differences in the career of the 
mythical sun-god of 4000 or 5000 years B.C. and the 
Christ of history that comparisons may well be set 
aside. The half-mythical Babylonian ruler, with 
his 100-year reign, comparing so unfavourably 
with his predecessor’s 1200, may easily have had 
a misadventure in the hunting-field which gave 
birth to the nature-myth which the Babylonians, 
Syrians, and Greeks have handed down to ns. 

LnsRATnax, — Charles Vellay, LeCulte et tes fCtei d" A(i6nit- 
Thamn\ma (Ai\G, * Bihlioth^ae d'Etudes,' xii.), Paris, 19(M; 
M. Jastrow, Jr., Die Reliyion Babyloniens vnd Arri/riene, 
Giessen, 2 vols., 1905-12 (details mthermeagre) ; T. G. Pinches, 
tliimm to Tammuz in the Manchester ilttseum. Omens CoUege, 
Manchester, 1004 (vol. xlviii. pt. iii. ot the Memoirs and Pro- 
ceedings of the Manchester Dit, and Philosophical StKiely, 
session 1903-04), The Religion of Babjilonia and Assyria 
London, 1906, pp. 43, 690.; PSBA xxxi. (1909) 63 (prayer t« 
Taiiiinuz); W. Aldis Wricht, In Smith's DB iii. (London, 
1893] ; A. H. Sayce, in UDR tv. ; T. K. Cheyne, in EBi It. 

T. G. Pinches. 
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Alas, hero ! Ama-u5umsal-ana ; 

Alas, hero ! brother, mother, heavenly vine. 

He goeth, he goeth, to the bosom of the earth — 

He will cause abundance for the land of the dead.! 

For his lamentation, for the day of his fall,* 

In an nnpropitious month of his year.* 

To the road of man’s last end, 

At the call of the lord, 

[Go], hero, to the distant land which is not seen.’ 

Or, according to the Sumerian original of the 
last four lines : 

In an unpropitions month of thy year. 

To the road of the people’s end [or rest]. 

At the call of the lord, 

The worthy one, in his distant land, is not seen.’ 

‘The unpropitious month’ is probably Du’uzii, 
or Taranniz; ‘the road of man’s last end’ is that 
leading to the under world ; ‘ the lord,’ who calls 
him, is possibly Merodach, but may be Nergal, 
king of that region, tlie Babylonian Mars.'* 

After a division-line the text continues ; 

'Alas, my abundance which has been withheld 1 Alas, my pro- 
duce which has been detained ) 

My heart is oppressed, shepherd, dwelling in exile — 

Where is his city ? My heart is oppressed 1 
From the house of gloom he shall be brought forth — 

Thou who art worthy, from the house of gloom thou shalt be 
brought forth 1 

Alas, hero 1 warrior, Un-am,’ etc., etc., ns above. 

Though these lamentations may have been re- 
cited by the women and others who joined in the 
ceremonies, it is probable that they were origin- 
ally placed in the mouth of Istar. The abundance 
and plenty referred to is probably the fruit of the 
earth ; the oppression of heart was due to the lack 
of these things, and also to the god’s exile in the 
regions below. 

The bearing of these hymns upon the legend is 
clear. We learn that ( 1 ) some accident had 
happened to Tammuz, by which his sojourn in the 
under world was brought about ; (2) this accident 
was that in some way he ‘ fell ’ — either through an 
attack by a vnld animal (boar) or, like Eshraun, 
the Phoanician deity, by his own hand; ( 3 ) the 
result was that he passed part of his life in the 
under world, whereby the earth suffered and the 
under world profited ; ( 4 ) the under world, to 
which Tammuz went, was man’s last abode and the 
lace of the people’s rest. Notwithstanding that 
e was fulfilling his mission, the exile of Tammuz 
was still an unpropitious event for him, the realm 
of Eres-ki-gal not being, even for the earth- 
dweller, that place of delight which the man look- 
ing forward to life with his god in the realms of 
bliss would like it to be. It may be supposed, 
however, that the worshipper of Tammuz, when he 
departed this life to dwell with his god, hoped to 
enjoy companionship with him not only iu Hades, 
but also on earth when his time came to return 
thither. i 

II. The transfer of the legend to Syria. — As 
has already been stated,® the legend of Tammuz in 
Babylonia was of considerable antiijuity — as early, j 
in fact, as 4000 B.C. or even earlier, and it had ] 
had, therefore, ample time not only in which to | 
spread abroad, but also to assume new forms and 
receive adilitinns. Besides Byblos, the Babylonian 
Gublu (Ueluil), Tammuz was also venerated in 
many intermediate states and cities — Cilicia, 
Cappadocia, Lj-cia, Lydia, Ephesus, and Pterium. 
Everywhere the cult was most enthusiastically 
adopted, falling in, as it did, so exactly with the 
Semitic view of the nature of things. Apart from 

1 Variant renderincr : * SamoS will make him great in the land 
of the dead/ but that (^iven above seems preferable. 

• The full rendering in Semitic is * Filled with lamentation on 
the day tliat he fell and (was) in distress/ but the Sumerian Is 
Insuillneiil for all this. 

8 In tile calendar of lucky and unlucky days (TTAI r. 48) the 
entries for the month Tammuz (col, iv.) include ‘weeping* on 
the 2 nd day, and * lamentation * on the 10 th, but it is doubtful 
whether these really refer to the legend. 

4 See § 3 above, and § 14 below. 

8 § 6 above. 


the theories which were held as to the creation of 
the universe, the legenda^ teaching connected 
with Tammuz dealt only with the continuance of 
what had been brought into existence by the 
Creator. Kegarded as a sun-legend, it was recog- 
nized that ‘ the kindly fruits of the earth ’ were 
due to his rays, and to the fact that, when these 
and their accompanying warmth were withdrawn 
or reduced, the ^owth of vegetation ceased. 

12. The reflex-influence of the legend of 
Tammuz in Babylonia and Assyria.— TJiat this 
enthusiastic worship of the • Babylonian Dumu- 
zida, under the name of Tammuz, had influence 
in Babylonia and Assyria, sympathetically related 
ns they were with the Western Semites, is but 
natural ; and its greater importance in the countries 
of its adoption than in the land of its origin is also 
ea-sily comprehensible. This was due to the fact 
that tlie Babylonians had, from the date of the 
rise of Babylon, accepted Merodach, who was also 
a sun-god, as tlieir supreme deity. Tammuz there- 
fore continued to represent simply one of his 
forms, and thus remained ineligible as chief of 
their pantlicon, whose construction, as a philo- 
sophical system, liis position of supremacy would 
have destroyed. 

13. The development of the legend farther west. 
— In all probability more than one version of 
the legend anciently existed in Babylonia and 
migrated, with the worsliip, westwards. Repre- 
senting the summer sun, with all its warmth and 
its vivifying and productive power, Tammuz was 
regarded as the god who passed the six months 
between the beginning of autumn and the end of 
winter in the under world. As the planet Venus 
seems to follow the course of the sun, her dis- 
appearance with him was interpreted as due to 
her desire to rescue him from that prison-housB, 
but, as her movements do not coincide with the 
seasons, she generally had to come forth without 
him. When the time for his release came, there- 
fore, he had to return to earth unaccompanied by 
his spouse. 

In the West the legend was modified, and 
Tammuz-Adonis there appears as the son of 
the Cypriote king Kinyras and ns beloved of the 
goddess Aphrodite. He died, it was said, in the 
forest of Lebanon, killed by the wild boar typify- 
ing winter ; and since the time of that catastrophe 
the river Adonis, now the Nahr Ibraliini, ‘Abra- 
ham’s stream,’ flows yearly, when in flood, 
reddened by his blood. The name Adonis is the 
Greek form of the Phtenician Adon, ‘lord,’ which 
this deity, in common with many others, bore. 
In the Sumerian hymns (mostly in the dialect) lie 
is constantly called the ‘ lord,’ un or moun, and it 
is probalily owing to this, at least in part, that 
Adon (Adonis) became one of liis names. 

14. Tammuz in Cyprus. — According 'to Ovid,' 
the scene passes, in part, from Assyria (Syria) to 
Cyprus. Kinyras, king of that island, had, by an 
incestuous relation with his daughter* Myrrlia, a 
beautiful son named Adonis. The child was brought 
up by the nymphs and bad hardly reached man- 
hood when he became the lover of Aphrodite. 
One day, notwithstanding the goddess’s supplica- 
tions, he went hunting in the forest of Lebanon 
and was wounded by a boar sent by Ares (Mars), 
who was jealous of the divine youth. Ajilirodite, 
hearing of this tragedy, filled the forest "’ith her 
lamentations and tried to revive him, hut without 
success. Prom the blood of the dying Adonis the 
anemone had its birth, and the river Adonis was 
thenceforth reddened yearly by bis blood. 

15. The legend of Tammuz in Greece. — Accord- 
ing to Panyasis ( 5 th cent.), Adonis was the son of 
a princess of Assyria (Syria), Myrrha or Smyrna, 

1 ««!om. X. * See if •, is- 
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■whom Aphrodite had inflamed -with a violent love 
for her father Theias. Myrrha profited by her 
father’s drunkenness and the darkness, but, when 
afterwards Theias fonnd out what had taken 
lace, so violent was his anger that he attacked 
is daughter, sword in hand. Myrrha fled, pray- 
ing the gods for protection, and the divinities who 
had been the cause of her ruin, recognizing that 
she was not really to blame, changed lier into the 
tree which, since that time, has borne her name. 
Nine months later the tree opened and gave birth 
to the beautiful Adonis. Aphrodite took charge 
of him and, placing him in a casket, handed him 
to Persephone to take care of. 

Other variants of the legend of Tammuz are 
recorded, but, as they are apparently later develop- 
ments and seem not to bear upon the origin of the 
myth, it is needless to speak of them here. How 
far tlie above or any other variants may be founded 
upon further details from Babylonia is uncertain 
and will not be kno-Nvn until the Babylonian legend 
of Dumu-zida comes to light. 

i6. Why did the legend vary? — Not only was 
Tammuz faithful in fulfilling his fate and passing a 
part of his existence in the under world, but he 
was also faithful in bringing, as the god of agri- 
culture, the fruits of the earth to perfection in 
their season. The climates of Babylonia and of 
Syria are so different that any legend common to 
both was bound, in its province, to differ ; hence 
the variations in that of Tammuz noted here. 
According to G. Rawlinson,* increasingly heavy 
showers fall in Babylonia, in November and 
December, raising the river-levels. As spring 
advances, the showers become lighter and fewer 
until about May, when summer-weather arrives. 
From May to November rain is very rare indeed, 
and the sun’s rays are only tempered at morning 
and evening by the grey mist. For five months, 
therefore, Babylonia is a land of drought. With 
this description the month-list of Lagas, whose 
principal deity was Nin-Girsu — identified with 
Tammuz— seems to agree,® but it is the common 
calendar of later days* that is the most instruc- 
tive. In this it would seem that it was tlie fourth 
month, §u-(n)umuna, ‘perfection of seed,’ or the 
like (June-July), that ended the time of pro- 
ductiveness, and that this month was called 
Du’uzu, the West Semitic Tammuz, as the month 
of the god’s greatest fruitfulness. The month 
next following, Bibi-gar, apparently means 
‘making heat’ ( = Heb. Ab), whilst the 6th month, 
August^September, is Kin-Innanna, ‘the errand 
of Istar,’ generally regarded as that in which 
Istar descended to Hades in search of her lover. 
Its Heb. name Elul (in Babylonian, XJlulu) prob- 
ably means ‘grief’ and seems to express the 
common Semitic sound of mourning and distress. 
In Marcheswan, the 8tb month, the opening of 
the water-channels took place and was succeeded 
by tlie rain-clouds of Noveinber-December (the 
Heb. Chislev). The 11th month, January- 
February, was ‘ the month of seed ’ and probably 
marks the time when sowing became general. 
Finally came the 1st and 2nd Adars (Feb.-Marcb), 
in Sumerian Se-gur-knd and Dir se-gur-kud, the 
two grain-plant cutting months, when the seedlings 
were cropped to encourage the increase of sprouts. 

Roughly, the 12 montlis of the year fall into 
three groups of four each, Nisan to Tammuz 
markin" the growth and perfection of the grain, 
Ab to Marcheswan practically barren owing to 
the_ great heat, and Chislev to Adar the season 
of irrigation by the rivers and the sprouting of 

1 Tht Five Great llonarehies of the Ancient Eastern World, 
London, 1862-67, i. 38. 

« See PSBA xxxv. £1613) 20 fl., 123 £t. 
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the crops. It is probably to this that the 
three periods of the year of Tammuz — ^ivith Istor, 
with Eres-ki-gal or Persepiione, and at his own dis- 
posal — are due, the division of his year into two 
periods of six months each being apparently 
Western. 

ij. Tammuz in the late Assyrian inscriptions. 
— ^In these documents there are certain names 
which testify to the popularity of the god — not, 
however, under the name of Dumu-zi or Tammuz, 
but under that of Adon. The Assyrian form 
appears as Adunu, and the names containing it 
may be divided into the specifically Syrian and 
the Assyrian — the latter apparently imitations, or 
translations from Syrian into Assyrian. Among 
these are Adunu-apia-iddina, ‘Adon has given a 
son ’ ; Adunu-nadin-apli, ‘ Adon, giver of a son ’ ; 
and Adunu-mftta-u§ur, ‘Ad6n, protect the land.’ 
The purely Syrian names seem to be Adunaiz(i) or 
Aduna-izfi), perhaps ‘ my lord hath sprinkled ’ ; 
Aduni-tu and Aduni-tnri, ‘my lord is my rock’ 
(Heb. Aduni-iha, ‘my lord liveth (?).’ 

Aduni-ba’ali, ‘ Adon is my lord,’ is West Semitic 
and belongs to about 850 B.C. (he was king of 
Sianu), but all the rest fall between 680 and 
660 B.C. 

Whether, with Vellay, the gods of the countries 
into which the worship penetrated may be re- 
garded as having become identified with Tammuz 
or not is doubtful. If correct, it was due to the 
fact that 'Tammuz, under the name of Adon, 
‘lord,’ was designated by a word which could be 
applied as a title to any god, whether the Merodach 
of the Babylonians, the Moloch of the Syrians, or 
the Hadad of the Amorites. It is this, in all 
probability, that caused Tammuz to become, in 
a measure, identified with the_ Adonai of the 
Hebrews — that more general divine name which, 
with them, replaced the all too_ sacred Jahweh 
(Jehovah) of their own monotheistic creed. 

i8. The Tammuz-cult and its contemporary 
creeds. — Naturally, the idea of a kind of martyr- 
god, dying, it may be, for the good of mankind, 
notwithstanding the difficulty of bringing Tammuz 
into this category, has to be taken into considera- 
tion. The most striking parallel, perhaps, is the 
Osiris of the Egyptians ; and the Babylonian 
Merodach, who died in order that mankind might 
be produced from his divine blood, is equally note- 
worthy. As Merodach, the ‘steer of day,’ was a 
sun-god, it is not unlikely that he was regarded as 
dying daily and as being reborn that men might 
live. The sun as Tammuz, however, died yearly, 
not so much that men might live, but because he 
fell under the e'vil influences of the spouse of 
Nergai, the god of battle, disease, and untimely 
death. Vellay contends also that Jesus Chrisq 
like Tammuz, was a sun-god and, also like him, 
descended into Hades; but there are so many 
fundamental differences in the career of the 
mythical sun-god of 4000 or 6000 years B.C. and the 
Christ of history that comparisons may well be set 
aside. The half-mythical Babylonian ruler, with 
his 100-year reign, comparing so unfavourably 
with his predecessor’s 1200, may easily have had. 
a misadventure in the hunting-field which gave 
birth to the nature-myth which the Babylonians, 
Syrians, and Greeks have handed down to us. 

UTKaAvnaz. — Charles 'Vellay, Le Cults el les/ftes d'A<iM\it- 
Thammouz \ aMG, ' Bibliothtque d'Etudes,’ xH.), Paris, 1901 ; 
M. Jastrow, Jr., Die RelUjion Babyloniens und Assyriens, 
Giessen, 2 vols., 1905-12 (details rather meagre) ; T. G. Pinches, 
Hymns to Tammuz in the Manchester Jltiseum, Owens College, 
Manchester, 1901 (vol. xlviii. pt. iii. of the Memoirs and Pro- 
ceedings of the Manchester Bit. and Philosophical Society, 
session 1903-04), The Religion of Babylonia and Assyria 
London, 1906, pp. IS, 69 II. : PSBA xxxl. (1909) 63 (prayer t« 
Tammuz); W. Aldis 'Wright, in Smith’s DB iii. (London, 
1893) ; A. H. Sayce, in HD ft Iv. ; T. K. Cheyne, in EBi ir. 

T. G. Pinches. 
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TANJORE. — I. History, — Tanjore (Tamil Tan- 
javur, ‘ city of refuge ’) is the capital of the District 
of the same name in the eastern portion of the 
Madras Presidency; it is situated in 10° 47' N, 
lat, 79° 8' E. long. ; in 1911 the population was 
60,341. The District formed part of the ancient 
Chola country, and the kingdom reached the 
zenith of its power under Rajaraja I. (A.D. 
985-1011). During the 13th cent, it passed under 
the rule of the Hoysala Ballalas of Dorasamudra 
and the Pandyas of Madura. An independent 
Nayak dynasty was established in the 16th cent., 
which was displaced by a Maratha kingdom about 
1674. It was occupied by the British in 1773 
and finally ceded to them in 1799 ; the rcjm! 
f.ainily, who were pensioned, became extinct in 


are usually not admitted at all, hero come as far as the treat 
bull.’l 

3 . Tiruvadi.— Tiruvadi (Tiruvaiyaru, ‘the five 
holy rivers’), six miles N.W. of Tanjore, is a place 
of great sanctity, said to be holier than Benares by 
one-sixteenth, where pious Hindus desire to die 
and where their bones are cast into the river. It 
has a line temple, called PafichanadiSwara, ‘Lord 
of the live rivers,’ which contains inscriptions of 
Rajaraja and his successors.® 

Literature. — The authorities have been quoted in the article. 
For the early Tamil history see V. Kanakasabhai, Tht Tamili 
Eighteen Hundred I'cnrs Ago, Madras, tDOl : G. Oppert, Tht 
Original Inhabitants of Bhdratavarfa or India, London, 1893. 

W. Grooke. 

TANNAIM.— See Judaism. 


1885. 

2 . The temple. — Tanjore owes much of its im- 
portance to the 'great temple built by King 
Raj.araja I., who was a devoted S.aiva, hiit tolerant 
of other religions. It is known as BrihadiSwara, 
Brihatiswara, said to mean ‘temple of the great 
god,’ or RajarajiSwara, after its founder. Per- 
gusson writes : 

' In nine cases out of ten, Dravidian temples are a fortuitous 
aygrepation of parts, arranged wthout plan, ns accident 
dictated at the time of their erection. . . . The one great ex- 
ception to this rule is to be found at Tanjore. The Great 
Pagoda there was commenced on a well-defined and stately 
plan, which was persevered in till its completion.’ I 

Entered by a fine gateway (gopuram), which is 
supposed to oast no shadow on the ground, the 
outer court, used as an arsenal by the h'rench in 
1772, is 600 ft. long and 250 broad, and is sur- 
rounded on all sides by a cloister. The main shrine 
stands to the west, and above it rises to a height 
of about 200 ft. a magnificent tower, decorated 
with pillars and statues. The summit is crowned 
by a single block of granite, weighing 80 tons, 
said to have been raised to its present position up 
an inclined plane commencing at a village four 
miles distant. An interesting feature of the tower 
is that tlie carvings are generally of a Vai^nava 
type, while the ornamentation of other parts is 
Saiva. Another curious fact is that one of the 
figures on the north side of the tower represents a 
European ; the popular belief is that it is the figure 
of a Dane who assisted in the building or that it 
was erected to foretell the British occupation. It 
is probable that both the European figure and the 
Vaisnava ornamentation were erected by one of the 
Nayak princes, and that he was helped by some 
Danes who acquired Tranquehar in 1620. The 
base of the great temple and many of the other 
buildings are covered witli inscriptions which have 
been translated ; nearly all of them belong to 
R.ajarajil and his successors. 

Another noteworthy building is the temple of 
Subrahmanya, god of war, younger son of Siva,* 
with a colos.sal figure of Nandi, the bull of Siva, ‘ a 
perfect gem of carved stone-work, the tooling of 
the stone in the most exquisitely delicate and 
elaborate patterns is as clear and sharp as the day 
it left the sculptor’s hands.’ ^ 

‘The temple, though beautiful, is not considered, particularly 
sacred. The legendary cause of this is that the Saivite saint 
Appar was refused admission to it, and that therefore it was 
not celebrated in ids hj-nins or those of the ottKir three Saivite 
poet-saints. A peculiarit}’ about it is tliat Sudras are ad- 
mitted to the apartment next the shrine, from wliich in most 
temples in this District they are excluded, and that Valaiyans 
{a hunting, fishing, iron-maldng, and cultivating caste], “ who 


1 Bist. of Indian and Eastern Architecture, London, 1S99, 
p. S42f. 

t E. Ilultzsch, South Indian Inscriptions, Madras, 1S901I., 
esp. vol. ii. 

3 B. Ziegenbalg, Genealogg of the Soulh-Indian Cods, Madras, 
1809. p. 63 IT. 

< F. R. Hemingway, Tanjore Gazetteer, JIadras, 1900, i. 271. 

3 E. Thurston, Caitet and Tribes of S. India, iladras, 1909, 
rii. 2720. 


TANTRAS. — In the series of sacred books of 
the Hindus the Tantras occupy the fifth or sixth 
place. According to their character and contents 
they are fourth in the order of inspiration and 
authority, the degrees being indi, smj-ti, Purdnik, 
and Tantrik, They are also known as a fifth or 
the fifth Veda by those who regard them ns 
authoritative and observe the ritual which they 
enjoin. In neither case is the series entirely 
chronological or consecutive. The Tantras, which 
succeed and are in part dependent on the Piirdnas, 
are also in parts unrelated to the latter and of 
greater antiquity. Their date, however, it is 
impossible to determine with any precision. The 
existing treatises are probably for the most part 
at least reproductions with additions and variations 
of older works which are no longer exfant. In 
their present form they are usually ascribed to 
the 6ta or 7th cent, of our era, but they may 
be considerably later. Tantrik usages and popular 
formulas were current and practised in a much 
earlier age; they belong to a type of thought 
that is primitive and among primitive peoples 
varies little in the course of the centuries. Until 
recent years little was known of these works out- 
side of India. A few have now been made access- 
ible in translations, but the greater number are 
as yet unexplored. ^ 

The name tantra signifies a ‘web’ or ‘warp,’ 
then a continuous or uninterrupted series, and in 
religious usage an orderly rule or ritual. The 
word ■was then further applied to the doctrinal 
theory or system itself, and finally to the literary 
work or treatise in which it was set forth. In the 
last sense the word is not found in the Amarakoia, 
the great Sanskrit dictionary,* nor is it used by the 
Chinese pilgrims. The Jilahdhlidrata also contains 
no reference to the Tantras or to any religious 
system founded upon them. All these facts are 
confirmatory of the comparatively late origin of 
the existing books. Sankara enumerates the 
titles of 64 Tantras, comparatively few of which 
can be identified at the present day. The best- 
known of tliese treatises and the most worthy of 
study are perhaps the Tantrakniimudl, Saktis- 
angama, Rudrayamala, KaXxhd, Ktddrnnva, Tars’ 
tratattva, and Mahdnirvdna. Translations of the 
two last have been published by Arthur Avalon. 
Parts of the llxtopadeia also are known as 

* iCVtXfrYCLS ^ ^ 

Traditionally the authorship of the-se works_ is 
attributed to Dattatreya, who was an incarnation 
of the Hindu trinity, Brahma, Vi^nu, and Siva, 

I Hemingivay, i. 271. For an account of the temple with 
illustrations see Fer^sson, p. 342 ff.; xiv, 43U; V. A. 

Smith, A ilist, of Fine Art in India and Ceylon^ Oxford, 1911, 

^ 2 Hemingway, i. 270 ff - ; Fergusson, p. 346 f. ; xW. 431. 

s Dated by Macdonell, but with much uncertninty, c. A.D. 
600; see Hth, of Sanskrit LiUraturet London, 1905, p. 
also T. Zachfiriaj, Die indischen Wdrierhiichert Strasaburg, JS97 

^ * For further titles see Monier-Williams, ^ansirrif DicU,x^v. 
&Qd Urd/itnantirm and Hinduism*, p. 207. 
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They are therefore to be regarded as equally the 
revelation of the three supreme divinities. In form, 
however, they are dependent on Siva alone, who 
in dialogue with his Avife Durga, or Kali, reveals 
the mystical doctrines and observances Avhich are 
to be received and practised by his Avorshippers. 
This authoritative or ‘ higher tradition ’ is further 
said to have been delivered from his central or 
fifth mouth. As such it is pre-eminently sacred 
and secret and may not be revealed to the unin- 
itiated. ‘ The Vedas, the Sastras, and the Puranas 
are like a common Avoman, but this mystical Saiva 
science is like a high -bom woman,’ ' and its com- 
munication is forbidden. The real authors of the 
several treatises are unknoAvn. They bear the 
name also of Agamas, and as such are sometimes 
distinguished from Nigama, the text of the Vedas, 
Dharma&astras, and other sacred books. The 
Indian commentator, Kulluka Bhatta, asserts that 
revelation (iruti) is tAVo-fold, Vaidik and Tantrik.® 
In the popular knoAvledge and belief they have 
practically superseded the Vedas over a large part 
of India, Avhere religious practice and ritual are 
guided by the teacliing of the Dharmaiastras, 
Puranas, and Tantras. A native AArriter and 
exponent of these Avorks in Bengal asserts that 
‘tAvo-thirds of our religious rites are Tantrik, 
and almost half our medicine.’ They are the 
Sastras, the scriptural authority and rule for the 
present age, the kaliyuga, and it is therefore 
incumbent on all orthodox Hindus to folloAv their 
directions. 

In particular the Tantras are the religious text- 
books of the Saktas and of their various sects. 
There are different Tantrik schools, Avith variant 
traditions, the distinctions betAveen Avhich are 
little understood outside of their immediate circle 
of adherents. The ritual of the Tantras of the 
Daksin^charins, hoAvever, is said to be pure and 
in harmony Avith the Vedas, Avhile that of the 
Vamaoharins is intended only for Sudras. Their 
influence unquestionably extends far beyond those 
Avho profess to accept their authority. Wilson 
quotes a passage from one of these treatises which 
claims that ‘ many a man Avho calls himself a Saiva 
or a Vaishnava is secretly a Sakta, and a brother 
of the left-hand.’* Even the Jains of N. India 
are said to have adopted formulae and ritual 
from the Tantras, and the Laraaism or corrupt 
Buddhism of Nepal and Tibet OAves much to the 
same source. 

The teaching of the Tantras, as of the Puranas, 
is essentially based on the hhakti-marga (q.v.), 
Avhich is regarded as superior to the karma-mdrga 
&ndjndna-tndrga of the Brdhmanas and Upani^ads. 
Adoration of a personal deity is inculcated, especi- 
ally of the Avife of Siva, Avho is Avorshipped as the 
source of all regenerative power. In all these 
writings the female princi])le is personified and 
made prominent, to the almost total exclusion of 
the male. Ultimately their doctrine is deriAred 
from the philosophy of the Safikhya-Yoga, Avith 
its theory of punisa and prakrti, Avith especial 
emphasis on tne mystical side of Yoga teaching 
and practice. Like the Puranas also every Tantra 
should theoretically discuss in order five subjeets — 
the creation and destruction of the universe, the 
Avorsliip of the gods, the attainment of super- 
natural poAver, and union Avith the Supreme Being. 
In reality their contents are almost entirely 
magical and mystical, but they range over a Avide 
variety of subjects, scientific, religious, medical, 
speculative, etc., and are interested in all that 

1 Quoted from Monior-WilUams, Br&hmanism and Hindu- 
ism*, p. 101. 

s SnitUia dvividhd valdihd. tdnlriklta, note on Manu, li. 1 ; 
H. H. Wilson, Essays and Lectures, i. 248. 

s H. H. Wilson, Essays and Lectures on the Religion of the 
Hindus, London, 1862. 
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concerns human need and destiny. One at least 
of the more important Tantras expounas in meta- 
physical terms the nature of the Supreme Brahman, 
who is nishkala and sakala, i.e. Avith or Avithont 
prakfti, nirguna, and saguna ; in the beginning 
only the nishkala Brahman existed, etc. Great 
use is made of mystical syllables, om, dm, urn, iim, 
etc.j Avith Avhich sometimes Avhole pages of writing 
are filled. By the repetition of these, magical and 
supernatural abilities may be gained. The use of 
mantras also is enjoined, and numerous examples 
are given ; their essence consists in certain mystical 
and secret letters or syllables Avhich they contain 
(blja). The significance of the letters of the alpha- 
bet is taught, the employment of mystic diagrams 
(yantra), sacred circles (irnchakra), spells, charms, 
and amulets (kavacha), symbolical movemente and 
crossing of the fingers {mudra), etc. 

Together Avith all tins, Avhicli appears to us so 
meaningless and puerile, there is undoubtedly 
much that is of historical interest in the Tantras, 
and that is of value for the interpretation and 
interrelation of Hindu doctrine. They are gener- 
ous and broad in their sympathies, recognize no 
distinction of caste or sex, ‘ for men and Avomen 
equally compose humankind,’ and they forbid 
the practice of sati. According to the orthodox 
vieAv, the rites and doctrine Avhich they inculcate 
are to prevail until the close of the kaliyuga. 

LiTERATOas. — H. H. Wilson, ITorJla, i., ii., Essays and 
Lectures on the Religion of the Hindus, London, 1862, esp. 
I. 248-251, iii.. Essays on Subjects connected with Sanskrit 
Literature, do. 1864, p. 06 fit. ; M. Monier- Williams, Brahman- 
ism and Hinduism*, do. 1891, Indian li'vsdoniS, do. 1876, p. 
601 B.; M. Winternitz, Gesch. der indischen Litteratur, 
Leipzig, 1908, i. 162 f., 229 n. S, 4811. ; N. Macnicol, Indian 
Theism, Oxford, 1915; W. J. Wilkins, Uodem HinduistnS, 
London, 1900; Arthur Avalon, Principles of Tantra (Tan- 
tralattva), 2 parts, do. 1914 and 1916, Tantra of the Great Libera- 
tion (Ilahdnirvdxia Tantra), do. 1913; Arthur and Ellen 
Avalon, Hymns to the Goddess, do. 1913 ; A. Barth, The 
Religions of Indian, Eng. tr., do. 1891; R. W. Frazer, Indian 
Thought, Past and Present, do. 1916. A. S. GeDEN. 

TANTRISM (Buddhist). — A complete atudy 
of Buddhist Tantrism Avould include the description 
and the history of its rites, its deities, and its 
doctrines, practically the exposd of the many 
problems Avhich confront the historian of mediteval 
India. Buddhist tantrism is practically Buddhist 
Hinduism, Hinduism or Saivism in Buddhist garb. 
The present writer _ intends only to provide the 
reader Avith a definition of the chief topics. 

Buddhists Avere not quite clear as to the specific 
meaning of the word tantra, 'book.’ The Tibetan 
canon distinguishes the S-iitra [Mdo) and the 
Tantra (Rgyud), but a number of texts are classi- 
fied in both sections ; the limits between Sutra (i.e. 
Makdydnasutra) and Tantra are not fixed. On 
the one hand, topics Avhich are essentially Maha- 
yanist — e.g., hymns to bodhisdttvas (stoira), resolu- 
tions to become Buddha {pranidhdna)—s.Te met 
Avith in Tantra ; on the other hand, Mahdyana- 
sutras include a number of fragments and often 
Avhole chapters which Avould constitute by them- 
selves so many Tantrik texts. 

A good example ie found in the SaddharmapuTidarika, 'Lotus 
of the true Law,’ which contains a whole chapter 1 of dhdrapXs, 
on talismanic words, invocations in litany form to a female deity 
or to a female power ; ‘ giantesses ' are mentioned ns protectors 
of the Sutra and of Its readers. There are good reasons for 
believing that this chapter is a late addition : such nn addition 
lesUiles that the spirit of Hahayana had become largely tinted 
with the spirit of Tantrism. or rather that the Tilntrik syn- 
cretism made little distinction between JfahSyanism and 
Tantrism properly so called. 

Tantrik books, by assuming the title of Sutra, 
secured authority. The Kdrandavynha is styled 
Mahdydnasutraratnardja, ‘the very best of the 
SQtras.’ As a matter of fact, the introductory 
section is Avritten according to tlie pattern of a 
Mahdydnasutra ; it does not pretend to relate, as 
1 Ch- xxL 
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Tantras do, the dialogue of a god with a goddess ; 
it Dreserves the old phrase, ‘ Thus have I heard,’ 
followed by the mention of the place, Sravasti, 
Jetavana, and the description of an audience of 
bodhisattvas. But, when we consider the chief 
topic of the book, viz. the glorification of Avalo- 
kitesvara as the owner of the ' science in six 
syllables,’ we cannot say that the author has 
written what we should like to style a Sutra. In 
many cases the Tibetan scholars were not deceived 
by mere titles; e.g., although the Suvarnapra- 
bhasa^ is styled Sutra, it is not in the Mdo, but 
in the Rgyud, that the Sanskrit and the Chinese 
recensions of this celebrated book are to be found. 
But the fact remains that Mdo and Rgyud overlap 
in a great number of cases.® 

These confusions or ‘ overlappings ’ are accounted 
for by the fact that a number of speculations, 
beliefs, and practices which reach their full 
development in the Tantrik or last period of Buddh- 
ism were not unknow during the former period 
—e.g., the use of talismanic spells. Again, the 
iVestems establish a close connexion between the 
word ‘Tantrism’ and the worse forms of Hindu 
(or Buddhist) paganism — magic, theurgy, left-hand 
worship — and so far they are right, for the mamcal 
or left-hand practices are propeny Tantrik, and not 
to be found in Buddhism outside Rgyud ; but these 
practices are not the whole of Tantrism. Tantra, 
with the Hindus as with the Buddhists, covers a 
large field. We find in the Rgyud the texts which 
are concerned with worship, whether it is ‘Tantrik’ 
worship or Mahayanist worship, including the 
building of domestic stupas, the erection and the 
consecration of idols, the stotras or hymns, the 
daily offering. Worship, with the whole of the 
religious practices, is a Tantrik topic. The 
Bhadrac7ia‘nprai},idhana, ‘ Resolution of Pious 
Conduct,’ is reckoned a Tantra, because the recita- 
tion of this prai},idhdna is one of the daily duties 
of a Buddhist devotee of the Great Vehicle : from 
the point of view of the Western definition of 
‘ Tantra,’ this text is absolutely non-Tantrik : it 
is free from any tinge of idolatry, it breathes the i 
most lofty spirit of the Great Vehicle.* Litanies, j 
lists of 100 names, whether of Prajfiaparamita, 
AvalokiteSvara, or MaujusrI, are also Tantras. 
Litanies may be used for Tantrik or non-Tantrik j 
worship. We know that the Manjuinnamasarn- \ 
glti, ‘Collection of the Names of Manjuiri,’ is 
susceptible of a twofold interpretation : the first is 
a gnostic or purely philosophical one, the second , 
sees its way to give to the most decent phrases the 
worst Tantrik meaning.* 

Therefore, in order to draw a general outline of 
the history of Tantrik ideas in Buddhist literature 
and life, we must disregard the traditional divisions 
as embodied in the Tibetan catalogues or the 
Western theories on the subject, and build a 
classification of our own. 

I. Early BaoDBlSH.—The Old Buddhism, as i 
preserved in the Pali canon and in the Sanskrit 
Hinayana literature, has a number of features 
which are not specifically Buddhist, which are 
alien to the noble eightfold path, which, to put it 
otherwise, are more or less Tantrik or open the way 
to Tantrism properly so called. Let us mention a 

1 Fully analyzed by E. Bumout, Introd. d fhist. du baud- 
dhisme indien, p. 628. 

2 See M. 0. Bidding and L. de la ValMo Poussin, Catdlogut 
of the Tibetan 2ISS of the Stein Collection in the India Office 
(Manuscript). 

3 Kaniur, Rg]/ud (Beckh), xiiv. 331 ; also in Vinaya (Dulva); 
B. Nanjio, A Catalogue of the Chinese Translation of the Buddh- 
ist Tripitaha, Oxford, 1883, no. 1142, ed. and tr. by Eaikioku 
Watanabe, Die Bhadracari: Bine Probe Buddhistisch-religioser 
Lyrih, Leipzig, 1912. 

* The [3Iailjuiri]ndmasai]tglti has been published by L P. 
lUnayeff together with the ilahdvyutpatti In Bxxddhim, Re- 
searches and llatcrials, Petrograd, 1887, 1. sect. 2 (In Eussian) ; 
W8 refer to the commentary called AmTtakaniia. 


few topics. (1) There is a general belief in the 
mystic power of the ‘statements of truth’;’ 
Sakyamuni praises the use of half -magical ‘for- 
mulas of protection ’ which have a large place in 
the more recent Sinhalese Buddhism (paritra, 
paritta, pirit).^ (2) In the earliest documents 
respect is paid to a number of deities or non- 
human beings who are both powerful and un- 
friendly ; there is an ‘ orthodox ’ way of dealing 
■with them, but ‘unorthodox’ worship is the 
natural result of fear. Vajrapani is regarded as 
the ‘guardian angel’ of Sakyamuni, as the pro- 
tector of the avoui of the Church. He is the 
pattern of the ‘ Dharmapalas ’ of a later age. (3) 
The worship of relics, the building of' stupas, 
pilgrimages, and idolatry are old features of 
Buddhism. (4) Last, not least, the earliest 
machinery of meditation or trance is akin to the 
more intricate machinery which constitutes the 
basis of the Yoaatantras. Buddhist ‘ meditation ’ 
is simply Hindu yoga more or less transformed. 
The ‘ insight into the truth ’ (satyadariana), which 
is the only and the sufficient means to nirvana, 
practically implies (a) the meditation on loath- 
someness {ahibnabhdvand), when the ascetic, often 
‘ a dweller in the cemeteries,’ ‘ purifies his bones ’ 
— i.e. fancies that his flesh is rotten and falls, and 
sees only the bones behind, until the whole world 
appears to him as full of skeletons — and thus 
succeeds in crushing desire ; (b) the restraint of 
breath [prdndydma), counting the expirations and 
inspirations, in order to render thought more 
tractable and to direct it towards the Buddhist 
truths; (c) the vimolcfos, abhibhvdyatanas, and 
kasinas, prolonged contemplation of disks of earth, 
etc., by which (d) a number of supernormal states 
are induced, the so-called dhydnas (jhdna), or 
‘ trances ’ and samdpattis, or * ecstasies.’ _ Accord- 
ing to the Pali and Sanskrit theologians it is only 
when absorbed in those supernormal states that a 
man is susceptible of rightly understanding the 
four Buddhist Truths {satydohisamaya) and thus 
progressing towards nirvarta. Now it is quite 
safe to state that meditations on corpses, restraint 
of breath, the diverse methods of inducing trance, 
and the trances themselves have been borrowed by 
Buddhism from Hindu yoga. Buddhism estab- 
lished, more or less artificially, a strong connexion 
between those archaic devices of yoga _a.ni its own 
spiritual aim, nirvdrta. But Buddhists did not 
ignore, and their books do not conceal, the fact 
that the discipline of yoya, while it may be made 
‘ supramundane ’ {lokottara), i.e. utilized for the 
conquest of nirvana, also provides a man with 
many ‘ mundane ’ {lauJdha) advantages : he who 
lives in cemeteries acquires power over the bhutas 
and the manifold spirits who haunt these places ; 
he who ‘ restrains the breath ’ masters thought and 
the body ; he who practises trance becomes the 
possessor of mamcal powers and secures rebirth 
amongst go^. In short, a man who practises yoga 
becomes a yogin, or a siddha, an owner of ‘per- 
fections ’ or ‘powers ’ {siddhi). It is clear that the 
position of Buddhism is not a safe one. Let ns 
state it in plain words. A monk must perform in 
a Buddhist spirit, i.e. for the sake of nirvana, a 
number of rites and meditations which confer the 
most precious ‘mundane’ advantages; he must 
disregard these advantages — which, in India, are 
the surest mark of holiness — while he perfectly 
knows that he can enjoy them when he likes. 
We may be sure — even if there were no docnments 
to this effect — that many of the monks of early 
1 Satyatachana ; see E. W. Barlingamo, In JBAS, 1917, 

See, t.g., E. Spence Hardy, Bastem Monaehism, London, 
18G0, pp. 28, 30, 240 ; H. O. Warren, Buddhism in Translates, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1896, pp. 302, 82L A large portion of tbe 
Rgyud is paritrS. 
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Christianity -were not strong enough to resist so 
powerful a temptation ; e.g., they performed 
miracles for ‘vain glory.’ In such cases they 
acted ns ‘mundane’ yogis) technically they 
followed the rules that later constitute the Yoga- 
tantra. 

II. MabItZSA. — In Mah5yana bJiakti, or 
devotion, and/ifya, or worship in the Hindu guise, 
increase. 

Mahayana is, like Hinayana, a thoroughly Buddh- 
ist discipline, viz. a way to nirvana ; the dis- 
ciple of Mahayana is a candidate for Buddhahood 
(hodhxsattva, future Buddha), because Buddhas 
alone reach nirvana ; he will become a Buddha 
by acquiring the wisdom and accumulating the 
merit of a Buddha. But an essential feature of 
the doctrine is that the candidate for Buddhahood 
cannot succeed without the help of the Buddhas 
and of the future Buddhas nearing Buddhahood ; 
this help is secured through bhakti. The early 
Buddhist paid worship to Sakyamuni, to the relics, 
to the holy places, but there was little or no 
bhakti in his respectful behaviour. Now the 
objects of worship are so many living gods, so 
many bhagavats, quite different from Sakyamuni, 
very much like the Hindu bhagavat, and they are 
entitled to the bhakti of the faithful. As has been 
pointed out several times,* bhakti is seldom free 
from elements which easily take a Tantrik shade. 
To mention only one point : a man will be saved 
by remembering at death the name of Avalokita 
or of Kr§na. The names of the Buddhas or the 
bodhisaitv'as, the mystic formulas in which they 
have themselves placed a wonderful force, acquire 
a r61e in the sanctification of the devotee. Bhakti 
has exalted the god to such a degree that bhakti 
is no longer necessary. SSntideva, an orthodox 
divine of the Mahayanist school, praises without 
reservation the use of dharayhs for the pardon of 
sins.* The schools of the Mahayana known as 
the Sukhavati sects place the highest spiritual 
advantages at the command of the man who knows 
how to worship Amitabha.* 

Every form of pujd, including the oircumambula- 
tion of a stupa,* offering flowers to a stupa, giving 
food to the monks, etc., was considered very useful 
from the beginning. A treatise like the Adikarma- 
pra^pa^ shows us that Mahayana has added much 
to the primitive liturgy ; it gives a description of 
the many acts of worship which a Mahayanist 
devotee, a ‘beginner’ {ddOcdT^ika], was expected 
to perform — recitations of formulas, symbolic 
offerings, wonderful advantages to be obtained by 
acts which easily ns.sume a mechanical character, 
80 many features which give to Tantrism its 
specific aspects. A daily observance was_ the 
eightfold high pdjd {astavidhd amittard pujd), a 
sort of worship ‘ in spirit and truth ’ : confession 
of sins to the Buddhas and bodhisattvas—ia the 
Buddhas who have a special claim to the title 
of ‘ Buddha of confession ’ ® — ^resolve to become a 
Buddha, ‘ application of merit ’ ( parindmand), etc. 
That this eightfold pujd often becomes a mere 
ritualistic performance — a special kind of dhdrani 

^is proved by the fact that it is a part of the 

Sddhnnas (see below). It is well known that 
Mahayana is prompt to admit any sort of spells 


1 E.g., by A. Barth, (Euvres, Paris, 1W4, i. lBO. 

s Siks/isamtiehcliava (Bibliotheca Buddhica, u), ed. O. 
Bendall, Petrograd, 1897, p. 140. 

3 See Anecdota Oxonxensta, series m. (Aryan), pt. 2, Oxford, 

1883, and SBE xlix. (1894]. , „ „ , 

4 See Siksdsamichehaya, p. 297 ; I-Tsing, A Record V the 

Buddhist Religion, tr. J. Takatusu, Oxford, 1898, ch. xxx., On 
Turning to the Right in Worship*: 'What is vralking torrards 
the right or tovmrds the Icit, ho-wevet, -would seem a little 
difficult to determine’ (p. 141). I-Tsing has many details on 
worship ns practised in Mab,aySnist convents. « j 

t Ed and tr. L. do la Vallde Poussin, Bouddhxmie : Eludes et 
matMatix, London, 1898, pp. 182-282. 

4 See Bik(dsamuchchaj/a, p. 289. 


that provide ‘ mundane ’ advantages * — of course it 
objects to ‘black magic.’ From our point of view, 
it is more important to observe that Mahayana 
worships a number of beings which are no longer 
Buddhist in character.* The demoniac origins of 
Vajrapani are not forgotten ; he nevertheless 
obtains a high rank in the pantheon ; as he is the 
‘ destroyer of the enemies of the Law,’ he is prob- 
ably one of the first gods who have been wor- 
shipped under a ‘ choleric ’ aspect.* Female figures 
— c.g., the TSras — are associated with the Buddhas, 
bat there is not in this association any tinge of 
‘properly so called Tantrism.’ The same can he 
said of Hariti, the former goddess of smallpox, the 
account of whose avatars is one of the most curious 
and the best knoivn pimes in the religious and 
iconographic history of Buddhism. Her worship, 
both in the monastic and in the popular milieux, 

f ives a correct idea of the Mahayanist and of the 
alf-Tantrik methods of worship.® 

III. Tantrism proper. — Tantrism, properly 
so called, bears a twofold character; on the one 
hand, it is a systematization of the vulgar magical 
rites and it has existed under this form for many 
centuries in India and in Buddhism itself, to- 
gether with its formulas and its pantheon ; on the 
other hand, it is a ‘ theurgy,’ a highly developed 
mysticism styled Vajray&na; under this form 
Tantrism is an innovation in Buddhism. 

Tantrism has its professionals, the sorcerers 
(yogin, siddha), and its laymen, the cUentile of 
the sorcerers, also all the Hindus who worship 
deities or idols of the Tantrik type. The 
sorcerers, who are at the same time ‘ mystics ’ or 
adepts of the Vajrayana, constitute a number of 
schools; there are many rival secret traditions 
characterized by different sets of formulas, of 
deities, and of theories. 

We shall deal with only two points which 
deserve special notice : (1) the methods of sddhana, 
(2) the vajrayoga. To be complete, it would be 
necessary to study a number of vidhis, or rites, 
many of which are part of the Tantrik daily cult 
and have been adopted by Mah&yanist Buddhism.* 
I. Sadhana. — In order to perform a sddhana, 
i.e. the evocation of a god, the ascetic must be 
duly instructed by a guru and duly consecrated. 
The ascetics who have established the manifold 
secret sects of Tantrism had to propitiate the 
gods by long austerities and meditations before 
being favoured with the manifestation of the god ; 
they at last received from him the secrets they are 
now able to teach to their pupils. The_ guru 
therefore assumes great importance: he is the 
paramount god of his pupil and the incarnation 
of the Buddha himself. W hen he has been taught 
all the details of the rites, the TSntrika must 
undertake the sddhana, by which he renders 
visible any god he wishes and obtains control over 
him. The most important items in these magical 
performances are the knowledge of the blja, the 
mystic sj’llable which is the ‘ germ ’ or the ‘ seed ’ 
of the god, and the knowledge of the vidyd or 
mantra, which gives to its owner control over him. 

On a chosen day the ascetic, after performing the regular 
ablutions, wearing a neat dress or a new dress, goes to a 
solitary place, cither auspicious — a -wood or the bank of a river 

I 4 See, e.g., Tiioalxrastik (Bibl. Buddh. lU.), ed. W. Eadloll and 
1 A. von StaSl-Holstein, Petrograd, 1010. 

I 3 We say * in character,' for it is difEcuIt to say whether 
I Amitabha, e.g., is not originally a sun-god ; but Amitiibha is 
‘ Buddhiatlo' ; he is the tambhogakdya, a modem name for the 
quasi-eternal Buddha of the Docetic school. 

» 1110 latest authority on the subject is A. Foucher, L'Art 
grico-bouddhique du Gandhdra, Paris, 1905-18, ii. 48-84. 

* A. Foucher, The Beginnings of Buddhist Art and other 
Essays, tr. L. A. and F. W. Thomas, Paris, 1M7 ; KoSl Peri, 
' Hiriti, la Mtre-de-ddmons,’ in Bulletin de VEcole Jrangaies 
TExlrCme Orient, xvii., fasc. 8 [1917] ; cf. JRAS, 1895, p. 149. 

» A glance at the catalogue of the Bgyud will show riii 
-variety of the vidhis. 
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—or loathsome — a cenieterj- — according to the purpose. He 
sits there at ease in a purified spot and fulfils in order the 
different nets of a Mahajainist pujil, offering of flowers and 
perfumes, either mental or real, to the host of Buddhas and 
bodhisaUtas, confession of sins, etc,i He continues in the same 
B^'le by practising the virtues of friendship, pit}’, Joy, in- 
difference, by dwelling on the essential voidness of all things. 
Thus he is supposed to have acquired both merit (punpa) and 
wisdom (jiidna): all this is only a preparation to the rite 
itself. The rite begins with the meditation on the tnja of the 
od who has been chosen for some technical reason (every god 
os his own department in mundane and supramundane 
affairs). If the god is Yamantaka or Yamari (the enemy or the 
destroyer of Yama, god of death), the syllable is hum ; it is to 
be written on the disk which in the magic circle (map^ala) is 
the symbol of the sun. The ascetic causes to arise from Min 
the wrathful Yamantaka, hair bristling, blue, with six faces, 
with six arms, with six feet, riding a bull, standing in the 
dlidha pose, adorned with a garland of skulls, exceedingly 
frightful. IVhen the god has been summoned in that way, the 
ascetic undertakes the second part of the rite : he fancies that 
he is the god ; the identity of the ascetic and the god is a 
metaph}'sical truism ; the ascetic does not identify himself with 
the ^d, he only realizes the identity. As soon as the ascetic 
knows that he is the god, he possesses all the powers that 
belong to the god : any wish he utters in the proper form— for 
his voice must be the voice of the god— will surely be 
accompUshed.3 

As A. Foucher, from whom this definition of 
sadhana is borroived, rightly observes, the descrip- 
tion of the gods as given in Tantrik treatises 
must be accurate : any mistake in the mental 
representation of those frightful persons would be 
fateful. The Sadhana treatises have been the 
pattern according to which Hindu and Tibetan 
artists worked, and they furnish the best means to 
the identification of the icons or idols. 

Sddhanas serve all sorts of purposes — worship, 
white and black magic. In many oases they are 
complete Avith their first part, the summoning of 
the deity, to whom worship and prayers are 
respectfully ofiered. More often, when the deities 
are the * girls ’ or ‘ princesses ’ (human, Avhich is 
not ‘virgin’), or the ‘ascetic goddesses’ (yoginl), 
we have to deal with the worst features of 
paganism.’ 

2 . Vajrayana. — But Tantrism is much more 
than a pagan system of rites of worship and 
sorcery. It is a vehicle (yana, naya), a way to 
final liberation or to the summum bonum. Tan- 
trism is the Tantrayana, or the Mantrayana 
(=naya), ‘Vehicle of the Magic Formulas,’ more 
often and more technically, the Vajrayana. 
Vajra, ‘ lightning,’ is originally and remains the 
weapon of Indra, of Vajrapani, of the ascetics or 
yogins, against human or demoniac enemies. But 
vajra has assumed neiv meanings ; (1) it designates 
the mystic or divine energy which is identified 
with* intelligence ’(wy/idna): there are •PfyVa6orfAf- 
sattvas, ‘ bodhisattvas of vajra,' vajrayoqims, 

‘ divine female sorcerers,’ vajravarahl, ‘ the divine 
sow ’ ; all divine beings are so many vajrasatlvas, 
‘_beings of vajra ’ ; the supreme being, the 
Adibuddha,’ is the vajrasattva jpar excellence. 
(2) On the other hand, vajra (Avith the variant 
tnani) is a decent or mystic phrase for lihga, the 
male organ, just as padma, lotus, is the literary 
rendering of bhaga or yoni.’^ 

To this twofold meaning of vajra correspond 
two Tantrik schools, right-hand and left-hand. 
Both owe much to the Slaliayanist doctrines,^ to 
Madhyamaka, and to Vijiianavada ;® they cling 


to the theory of universal voidness (iunyata), but 
they develop the concepts of tathata, tathagata- 
garbhx, etc., and result in an undisguised monism. 
While lilahayana states that all beings are 
‘future Buddhas,’ that all beings are ‘embryos 
of tathdgatas,' the two Tantrik schools maintain 
that all beings are vajrasatlvas, are the unique 
Vajrasattva ; they also maintain that the nature 
of vajra is immanent in all beings and can be 
actualized by appropriate meditations and rites. 

Now the left-hand school conceives the nature 
of vajra according to the Saivite pattern ; the 
righ^hand school is nearer the Vedantist or Yoga 
tradition ; on the one hand the traditions of the 
Mahakalatantra, etc., on the other hand the 
Church of the Mahdvairochanubhisambodhi, the 
VajraSekhara, etc. — the modern Japanese sect of 
Shin-gon-shu. 

In the Tantras of the Saivite type we have to 
deal with a Buddhist adaptation of ^aivism and 
Saktism. The three traditional bodies of a Buddha 
are preserved, but the true nature of vajrasattva 
is his fourth body, ‘ the body of bliss ’ (ananda, 
sukhamaya, mahdsuhhakaya), the body of vajra ; 
it is with that body that tlie eternal tathagata or 
bhagavat eternally embraces his Sakti, Tara or 
Bhagavati. From this erotic conception of the 
nature of being or the divine being it folloAvs that, 
in order to actualize his real divine nature, the 
ascetic must perform the rites of union with a 
woman (yogini, mudra) ivho is the personification 
of the bhagavati,^ who is Bhagavati herself ; as it is 
said, buddhatvam yosidyonisainairitam, ‘ Buddha- 
hood abides in the female organ.” This truth 
was discovered by Sakyamuni, Avho, according to 
the Chandamaharosana, conquered Buddhahood 
by practising the Tantrik rites in the harim. The 
most conspicuous topic of this literature is what is 
called the stripiija, worship of Avomen : ’ disgust- 
ing practices, botli obscene and criminal, including 
incest, are a part of this pUja, Avhich is looked 
upon as the true ‘heroic behaviour’ (duhkara- 
charyd) of a bodhisattva, as the fulfilment of tlie 
perfect virtues. Buddhist mythology and mysti- 
cism are freely nii.\ed Avith saktas : the semen is 
the five Buddhas, etc. The le.ading idea that 
‘ everything is pure to a pure man,’ omnia sancta 
sanctis, is often expressed. ‘ Lust is to be cruslied 
by lust. . . . Do strenuously that Avhich is con- 
demned by fools, united Avith your chosen deity, 
intent upon the purification of thought. Wonien 
stirred Avith the poisonous fire of love provide 
their lovers, ascetics of pure mind, Avith all the 
fruit of love. . . . Enjoy all the pleasures of love 
Avithout fear. Do not fear ; you do not sin.’ ‘ 

We may odd two remarks. (1) Some • moral ’ rules are to be 
observed even in the ceremonies (chakra) which ore provided 
for the thorough enjoyment of the ma (marjisa, ' m,eat,‘ madpa, 
‘alcohol,' wioifAimo, ‘sexual union'). A modern Saivite work, 
the Mahanirvapatantra,^ explains that ‘the Mcetics should 
drink so long as their eyes do not roll and mind is not agitated. 
Beyond it, drinking is like that of a beast.’ The rite ol 
purpdbhiicka or tattvaehakra must not be practised with any 
woman, but with one's own wife ; so far, good, but there ore 
two sorts of marriages, one for life, the other contracted lor 
the purpose of the rite and lasting only till the completion of 
the rite. (2) Secret rites are the business of a few ‘devotees. 

* We meet the formula, Bhagavdn bhagavatibhagcfu 


1 See art. Boduisattva, vol. ii. p. 749^ 

2 Freely translated from A. Foucher, Etude sur Pieonographie 
bouddhigue de I'Inde d'apris des textes inidits, Paris, 1899-1905, 
pt. ii. p. 81. See F. AY. Thomas, ‘Deux Collections sansorites 
et tiWtaines de Sadhanas,’ Muston, new ser., iv. [1903] 1. _ 

s On the Tantrik pantheon see A. Griinwedel, ilpthologie du 
Bouddhisme au Tibet et en Mongolie, tr. J. Goldschmidt, 
Leipzig, 1900. The description of the local deities of Nepal in 
S. Levi, Le Nipal, Paris, 1905, i. 316-392, practically applies to 
all parts of Buddhist Indio. 

4 See ERE i. 93. 


5 On the spell orji mapi padme hum see JBAS, 1915, p. 397, 
and L. A. Waddell, art. Jewei,, voh vii. p. 655. The old trans- 
lation, ‘Jewel in the lotus,’ may be right after aU. 
t See art. Putlosopiit (Buddhist). 


vijahdra. 

2 On the maithuna rites see C. Bendall, ‘Sabhasltasaqigmna. 
Sluslon, new ser., iv.-v. [1903-04] ; L. de la Valide Poussin, 
‘Une Pratique des Tantras,' ICO, Paris, 1899, L 241, ‘Note sur 
le Pancakrania,’ iCO, Geneva, 1895, i. 137. , 

’ On tlr'ipiijd in Hindu Tantrism see H. H. Wilson, Sketch oj 
the Religious Sects of the Hindus, Calcutta, 1840, p. 1601. 
(Select irorij, London, 1861-77, 1. 256 ff.). Little has been 
added by modem scholars ; see R. G. Bhandarkar, f'aitvdrtsm, 
Saivism and Minor Religious Systems (=GIAP iii. 0), Strass- 


burg, 1013, p. 146. . , , - cn 

4H. P. Bhastri, ‘Discovery of a Work by Aryadeva, -/Aon, 


vol. Ixvii. pt. 1. no. 2 [Calcutta, 1893], p. 175. 
*Tr. Manmatha Nath Dutt, Wealth of 


of India, Calcutta, 


1899-1900. vii.-vm. 
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On the whole and for the largest number of Its adherents, 
Tontrism is simply paganism. 

According to the left-hand Tantrism which we 
have described, the rites of union (viait/ivna) are 
not efficacious by themselves: before practising 
tliem_ the candidate for m/rflwaWm-hooa must be 
‘purified’ in a threefold respect; he must possess 
the body, the voice, and the thought of a 
tathagata. This threefold purification constitutes 
the Tantrism of the riglit hand. 

These are ‘ aspersions ’ or * consecrations ’ 
{dbhiscka),^ ‘marking’ {nyasa) which consecrates 
the different limbs of the body, ‘prayers’ {japa) 
which purify the voice. The most intricate part 
of this discipline concerns thought. No Western 
scholar has yet endeavoured to understand the 
three mysteries of the body, the voice, and 
thought, the vajradhatti and the garbhadhatn, the 
five tathd^atas {the so-called dhyanibuddhas^) who 
are associated with five wisdoms, with the five 
dhatvs (earth, etc,), etc. ; the Buddha, Vajra, and 
Padma class of formulas, etc. We depend on the 
descriptions of the Shin-gon-shu sect, whicli are 
too meagre and obscure to be thoroughly in- 
telligible.^ The opinion of the present writer is 
that a number of schools are to be distinguished : 
there are branches Avhich are connected with 
rajayoga (meditation and knowledge are the only 
means to the actualization of the nature of a 
tathagata) ; some other branches praise ritualistic 
erformances, especially ‘ intertwinings of the 
ngers’ (mudrd)\* some will admit tlie rite of 
union, but with a female described as a jhana- 
tnudra, a mental female.® 
liiTRRATDEE.— i. Tibetan canon. — A. Csoma, Atiatie Rt- 
tearehes, xx. [Calcutta, 1820], tr. h. Feer, ASIG ii. [1881]; 
H. Beckh, VerzeichnU der tibetisehen HandschrifUn, Berlin, 
1914 (on which see P. Pelliot, ii. [1914] 113); Taranatha, 
Geseh. des Buddhitmus tn Indien, tr. P. A. von Schieiner, 
Petrograd, 1809 ; P. Cordier, Catalogue du fonds tibitain de 
la Bibliolhlque nationale, pt. ii., Paris, 1909, pt. iii., do. 1916. 

ii. Satxskrit sources.— C. Bendall, Catalogue of Buddhist 
Sanskrit ItSS in the Unitersitg Library y Cambridge, 1883; 
R. Mitra, The Sanskrit Buddhist Literature of Repal, Calcutta, 
1882 : H. P. Sastri, A Catalogue of Palm Leaf arid Selected 
Paper MSS, do. 1905. 

iii. Editions, translations, or descriptions of Tdntrik texts . — 
E. Bumouf, Introd. d I'hist. du bouddhisme indien, Paris, 
1845; W. Wassilieff, Der Buddhismu^, Petrograd, 1860; 
L. de la Vallde Poussin, Bouddhisme ; Etudes et matiriaux, 
Bruescisand London, 1898; C. Bendall, ‘ Ueghasutra,' JRAS, 
1880, p. 288, ‘ Subhasitnsaiugraha,' ilusion, new ser,, Iv.-v. 
[1903-04] ; Ponssin, Etudes et teodes tantrigues, i. Pailcakrama, 
Ghent, 1896. 

iv. The Tnntrit literature is supposed to be included in a 
lonrth basket, the Dhdrapipitaka or the Vidyddharapitaka, 
on which see Hiuen-Tsiang, S. Jnlien, Voyages des piterins 
bouddhistes, Paris, 1853-68, iii. 87 (S. Beal, Si-yti-ki : Buddhist 
Records of the Tl’estsm World, London, 1884, ii. 165) ; 1-tsing, 
Voyages des pilerins bouddhistes; mdmoire. . . surlesreliqieux 
iminents, tr. E. Ohavannes, Paris, 1894, p. 101 ; L. de la Vallee 
Poussin, JRAS, 1895, p. 433, 

V. On the authors of the Tdntras. — L. de la Vallde Poussin, 
Bouddhisme ; Opinions sur i'hist. de la dogmatique, Paris, 1009, 
pp. 355, 384. 

vi. On the subdivision of the Tdntras, with the data of 
L. A. Waddell, The Buddhism of Tibet, or Lamais;n, London, 
1895, p. 152ai«l H. A. Jaschfce, A Tibetan-Eng. Diet., do. 1681, 
p. 112, of. the Padmatdntra, Catalogue of the Sanskrit Manu- 
scripts in the Library of the Zndia Ofice, pt. Iv., Sanskrit 
Literature, by E. Windisch and J. Eggeling, London, 1894, p. 
847 : Sarat Chandra Das, Tibet.-Eng. Diet., Calcutta, 1902, 
pp. 842, 396, 686, 697. L. DE LA VALLEE PoUSSlN. 

TAOISM. — ^Taoism is one of the three ‘Teach- 
ings’ {Sam Chiao) of Cliina, the others^ being 
Confucianism and Buddhism. Like Confucianism, 
and unlike Buddhism, it claims to be a native 
growth. 

I. Lao-tse. — The primary source for our know- 
ledge of Taoism is the Tao-Tch King. This small 

1 See IKITIATIOK (Buddhist), vol. vii. p. 321, under 4 and 5 . 

3 This phrase has never been met in any Sanskrit book. 

s R. Fujishima, Le Bouddhisme japonais, Paris, 1889, pp. 
81-99. 

4 Sec Sl-do-in-dzou, ‘Gestes de I'OlHciant,' AIIG, Bibl. 
d'L'tudes, t. vii!., Paris, 1899. 

5 Mudrd has a twofold meaning. 


book of about 6000 characters, usually divided into 
two parts, ‘ Concerning Tao ’ and ‘ Concerning Teh, 
comprising 81 chapters, is traditionally ascribed to 
Lao-tse (bom 604 B.C.), an older contemporary ol 
Confucius. Lao-tse, surname Li, name Erh ( = 
‘ear’), also known as Tan, a character which 
implies some aural peculiarity, is said to have been 
an official at the court of Chow and to have been 
visited on one occasion by Confucius, who after 
the interview compared him in his lofty incompre- 
hensibility to a soaring dragon. Despairing of the 
world, Lao-tse retired from office and disappeared 
through the Western passes, the guardian of which 
induced him before leaving to compose the Tao-Teh 
King as a record of his teaching. This account of 
him was in later times supplemented by many 
marvels — e.g,, his prolonged gestation, which 
entitled him to be called ‘old boy,’ as his name 
Lao-tse might also be translated. Si-ma Ch’ien 
(t 85 B.C.), who gives the more sober account of 
Lao-tse, gives also the names of his son and grand- 
son and of the great-great-grandson of this grand- 
son. He tells ns further that about the middle of 
the 2nd cent. B.C. a book of Lao’s was a favourite 
with the widowed empress of the second Han 
emperor. The emperor ffing (156-143 B.C.) is said 
to have made it a ‘ classic.’ Still fyrther back than 
Si-ma Ch’ien we have in Hwainan (t 122 B.C.), Han 
Fei (t 230 B.C.), and Chwang-tse (4th cent. B.C.) 
many quotations from Lao-tse (or Lao Tan) which 
are to be found in the Tao-Teh King. According 
to Legge, the first two of these authors quote the 
whole or parts of 71 out of the 81 chapters of that 
book. On a review of the evidence thus summarized, 
Legge concludes that he does not know of any 
other book of so ancient a date of which the 
authenticity of the origin and genuineness of the 
text are so well substantiated. 

Oriticism, however, has been hnay both with Lao-tse and with 
his book. Founding upon tlie name Lao-tse, which may mean 
equally well ‘ old philosopher ’ or * old philosophers,’ an extreme 
cnticism has resolved him into a number ol ancient thinkere, 
someoJ whose sayings are preserved tor us in the Tao-Teh King, 
For this view there is no ground except the ambipiity of the 
name. A less drastic criticism, of which H. A. Giles is represen- 
tative, allows that at a remote period Lao-tse lived and thought 
and taught, and that some fragments ot his teaching are preserved 
in the Tao-Teh King, in which we have those fragments pieced 
together by a not too skilful forger of the 2nd cent. B.C. with 
padding ol his own. This conclusion is B.vid to be practically 
certain. The criticism, however, by which it is attempted to 
establish this conclusion is somewhat crude. The external 
evidence summarized above at least does not support it ; nor 
is it warranted by the occurrence in early Taoist writers ol 
sajings ascribed to Lao-tse which do not appear in the Tao-Teh 
King and of sayings ascribed to Hwang-ti which do appear 
there, or by the evidence adduced from the Tao-Teh King itself 
(repetitions, quotations, late characters, rhyme), while the dls- 
crimination of what is admitted as genuinely from Lao-tse from 
what is rejected as compiler’s padding is too subjective to be 
convincing. In favour of the earlier date ol the Tao-Teh King 
it may he noted that, in its general type of teaching and iu the 
avoidance of technical terms current in later Taoist authors It 
leaves on the reader the impression that it belongs to a less 
developed stage ot Taoist thought tlian is found in them. The 
Tao-Teh King, however, still awmts a thorough application of 
sound critical principles. Indian influence on both the matter 
and the form of the Tao-Teh King has been asserted by some. 
The truth of this assertion cannot be considered apart trom the 
general archamlogical question of the intercourse between India 
and China. There is a certain congruence between the mood 
of the Tao-Tch King and Buddhism, but not such as requires 
the dependence ot one on the other as its explanation, and the 
present state of our knowledge hardly warrants the assumption 
ot contact with Indian thought early enough to influence the 
Tao-Teh King, unless that book is dated later than all the other 
evidence seems to demand. According to D. T. Suzuki, the so- 
called Indian influence on the early Tnoists is not probable. It 
is curious that in Tao-Teh King, ch. 39, § 3, there is an illustra- 
tion taken from a chariot and its parts to which T. W. Rhys 
Davids ' quotes a close parallel as having been used by Kigasena, 
the founder of the Madhyamika eohool of Northern Buddhism, 
who taught about the beginning ot our era. H Is to be noted, 
however, that the same argument, only with a horse instead of 
a chariot os iilustration, is found in Chrvang-tse, bk. 25, p. 123. 

It is not difficult to cull from the Tao-Teh King 
admirable ethical maxims. 

I Buddhism, London, 1878, p. 97. 
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‘The highest goodness is like water. Water is good for 
advantaging all things and does not strive. It takes the place 
that all men hate ' (oh. 8). ‘ He who raises himself on tip-toe 
cannot stand : he who straddles cannot walk' (14). ‘He who 
overcomes men has force ; he who overcomes himself is strong. 
He who knows he has enough is rich' (33). *1 have three 
precious things which I count and hold precious. The first is 
gentleness. The second is moderation. The third is not daring 
to take the first piace under heaven ’ (67). To these might be 
added, but for the considerations mentioned below, the famous 
Recompense injury with kindness’ (63), 

The virtues commended lie in the line of self- 
suppression. For the inward state of which they 
are modifications the characteristic word is /tsii, 
‘emptiness,’ i.e. freedom from desires. Correspond- 
ing to this inner freedom from desires is the out- 
ward life of non-action {wei wu wet), i.e. absence 
of self-determined action for particular ends. 
Hence the world is an ethical danger (12), for it is 
by the world that we are drawn out into desire 
and action away from the stillness of our inner 
being, which it should be our object to keep (6), 
though this true type of life is unattractive except 
to the sage (35). He attains this life by a process 
of abscission of motives, by which he arrives at a 
childlike state of spontaneity and tenderness, in 
which there is also exemplified the paradoxical 
possession of security and strength (10, 20, 28, 55). 
This ethical ideal is supported by various argu- 
ments. Thus in ch. 13 the argument seems to be 
that to be in a position to enjoy what the world 
regards as honour is to be exposed to what the world 
regards as calamity. That which makes me a pos- 
sible subject of either is just that I am an object to 
myself. The sage therefore treats his person as if 
it were alien from him. He never identifies his 
happiness with this or that, so never loses his 
happiness. Having no private ends, his private 
ends are realized (7). Again, it seems to be argued 
that as ideas suggest their contraries— e.g., to 
know beauty is also to know ugliness — so the sage, 
seeing that everything is dogged by its opposite as 
by its shadow, refrains from all positive action (2). 
From the external world Lao-tse gathers illustra- 
tions, both negative and positive, of his teaching. 
The short-lived storm of wind and rain suggests 
the futility of violent action. Water in its fluidity 
and taking the lowest place exemplifies absence of 
self-determination and humility, while, as it also 
benefits all things and wears away that which is 
hard, it illustrates the paradoxical issue of wu wei 
(‘Do nothing’) in wu pu wei (‘There is nothing 
that is not accomplished’). Specially is illus- 
tration to be found in vegetable life, which in 
obedience to an inner impulse or appointment 
passes through its cycle of growth, culminating 
and again subsiding (16). The Taoistic life is 
therefore a life of equable indifi'erence, outwardly 
of non-action, devoid, i.e., of action for chosen 
ends ; moved in obedience to an inward spontane- 
ity ratlier than motived by outward inducement ; 
a life conscious, rather than self-conscious, spon- 
taneous rather than self-determined. Hence the 
sage is ‘simple’ (19) with the simplicity of un- 
wrought wood as contrasted with the definiteness 
of a carved beam ; i.e., he is free from self-deter- 
minateness. Again, he grasps ‘the one’ (22), 
withdrawing himself from the manifoldness of 
self-determination along particular lines and hold- 
ing to ‘ the one,’ i.e. the principle which Lao-tse 
knows os Tao. 

The metaphysics of the Tao-Teh King centre in 
this conception of Tao. In many passages Tao 
has its common meaning of ‘a way,’ eitlier the 
ethical way that men should follow or the method 
of action followed by Heaven (cf. ‘course of Pro- 
vidence ’) or pre.scribed by Heaven for man’s follow- 
in’'. But elsewhere it is a metaphysical principle 
(cli.s. 1, 4, 14, 21, 25, 34, 37, 40, 42, 51, 62). The 
gist of what is stated in these chapters is as follows : 


The origin of heaven and earth is nameless 0), is Indeed non- 
existence (40) : ■- ite, which, when we 

attempt to defir ■ ,■ 25) ; if we must make 

a name for it, we luuj’ can ii, luo: ii, may seem to be prior to 
God (4); it becomes nauieahle in relation to the universe that 
springs from it (1), in an order which may be parti v known (42) • 
not only is it the origin of the universe ns a whole, but it presides 
over all beginnings (21), reaching everywhere (25, 5 3) and doine 
everything, while it seems to do nothing (37). 


Summing up what we have here, we may say ; 
(1)_ as_ transcendent existence Tao is something 
quite indefinite, which Lao-tse struggles to express 
by_ negatives ; (2) from this indefinite ground the 
universe of things issues by a process Avliich is 
emanation from Tao as mother and not creation 
by fao as agent ; (3) Tao is immanent in the world, 
working in ,an unobtrusive way, producing and 
bringing to perfection individual existences. On 
the whole, we perhaps come nearest to the mean- 
ing of Tao when we say that it is pure being (most 
abstract of categories) endowed with spontaneity, 
the ultimate _ essence and impulse of all definite 
things. Obviously this conception of Tao excludes 
all idea of its equation with God. In ch. 4 Lao- 
tse says of Tao, ‘ I do not know whose son it is : it 
appears to be before God (Ti).’ There can be no 
doubt that with Lao-tse Tao is the ultimate ground 
of all definite existences, Ti among them, while, 
by saying that he did not know whose son Tao 
was, he lets ns see that, having arrived at his con- 
ception of Tao, beyond which he could not go, for 
in the line of logical abstraction there is no going 
further than ‘being’ which is nothing, he yet 
dimly felt that it did not explain itself. 

The only other term in the Tao-Teh King capable 
of a theistic interpretation is Tien, Heaven. In 
some instances of its use a near approach is made 
to what we mean by Heaven when we use it as 
equivalent to Providence. In this, its highest, use 
it is not merely the physical sky, but a power 
supreme in the world of visible things obscurely 
connected with the sky, which is the supreme 
exemplar of Tao, but, even so, posterior and sub- 
ordinate to it. Tao is to Lao-tse the ultimate and 
determining fact. 

His metaphysio, as thus explained, explains his 
ethic. The ground of existence being a perfectly 
indefinite spontaneity, a dark abysmal one from 
which, for no reason assigned, the multiplicity of 
the world emanates, by the immanence of which 
the world is and is moved — all this agrees ivith the 
ethical doctrine of abstention from self-determina- 
tion and of sinking back on the inner ground of 
our being that we may be as this spontaneity in 
us causes us to become. Here is the justification 
for regarding Lao-tse’s doctrine as simply a variant 
of ‘ Follow nature ’ ; only we must remember that 
Tao is both the substantial essence and the dynamic 
spontaneity of all things. This, of course, brings 
up the difficulty of accounting for the existence in 
natura naturata, the world of concrete things, of 
any contrariety to natura naturans, Tao, and 
raises the question, neither asked nor answered by 
Lao-tse, why a short-lived storm is not as much 
an expression of Tao as the enduring stillness of 
Heaven. 

Before turning again to the practical side of 
Lao-tse’s teaching, we may refer to what may, by 
courtesy, be called his theory of knowledge. It is 
by freedom from desire that we can attain to a 
knowledge of the mysteries of Tao (1). Inasmuch 
as Tao is the principle of all existence, knowing it, 
we are at the heart of all knowledge. There is no 
need for the sage to expatiate over the world. With- 
out moving out of doors he already knows (47). 
Knoiving one case, he knows all, for Tao is the 
one universal principle (44). 

We can best return to Lao-tse’s practical ^ach- 
ing by the word Teh, which next to Tao is his 
key-word. Like Tao, it received from Lao-tse a 
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new meaning, since it is the ontcome of Tao (51). 
There is indeed a Teh which begins where Tao 
ends (38). This is the Teh which is the result 
of effort, self-conscious teh. Teh in the Taoist 
ocnse is usually distinguished by some epithet — 
‘mysterious,’ ‘large,’ ‘lasting,’ etc. As the out- 
come of Tao, it is activity devoid of self-determina- 
tion, the expression of the spontaneity of the 
immanent Tao. The various virtues commended 
by Lao-tse are aspects of, or approximations to, 
this teh. It is in this Taoistic sense that we must 
take the famous maxim ‘ Recompense injury with 
teh,' where it is a mistake to translate teh by ‘ kind- 
ness.’ The maxim is no more than a precept of 
indifferent self-possession ; ‘Be a Taoist, even 
though provoked’ (cf. 5). 

Lao-tse’s practical teaching is completed by his 
speculations on physiolo^ and politics. As to 
the former, it is asserted that the Taoist adept 
attains to ‘lastingness’ (7, 16, 44, 69). There is 
no place of death in him, and so he passes through 
dangers unscathed (60). Hints are also given of 
a death which is not destruction, implying a 
persistence in spite of death which is true long 
life (33), This tnought, however, is not developed. 
With the other form of longevity appears to be 
associated a certain management oi the breath 
(10, 52), and through this vein of thought there is 
a connexion with later Taoist developments. 

In Lao-tse’s politics, as in his ethics, there are 
attractive thoughts — e.g., the protest against 
luxury in the court alongside misery among the 
people (53) and the detestation of war (31). The 
Taoist method of government is laissez-faire. The 
sagely king does nothing, and everything comes 
right of itself (32, 37, 57). Logically Lao-tse’s 
thought implies that any sage would be the centre 
of a universal sway (49, 57, 77), but it is hinted 
that the influence of a sage becomes effective only 
when he has the advantage of high place (66). 
Here Lao-tse is in line with Confucius, who asserted 
that his principles would transform the ivorld if 
only he conld find a ruler wise enough to give him 
office. In describing the society which would 
come to being under Taoist influence, Lao-tse 
pictures small stay-at-home communities devoid 
of letters and of luxury, content with what is 
theirs and utterly incurious of what is not. As 
men within a Taoist society so societies in their 
relation to one another are to act Taoistically. 
The right way is one for men and for States (61). 

There are unexplained remainders in the Tao- 
Teh King, but Lao-tse does give us a reasoned 
view of things. As we think back and back, we 
come to something which we cannot see or hear 
or touch, an obscure something from which all 
things come. It is in all things, which could not 
be apart from it. Yet it never parades itself. 
It simply is, a mysterious, ever-during, all-working 
existence. Let us conform ourselves to this; let 
ns become one with it. For it is in ns as in all 
else — our essence which would realize itself if it 
were not hindered by our self-will and self-seeking. 
If we put away these, then we know it and are 
and become what it tends to be. It is Tao, un- 
qualified being, origin of things, and in them as 
essence and spontaneity. 

2 , Taoism before Lao-tse. — The question has 
oeen raised whether Taoism existed prior to Lao- 
tse. That there was such an early Taoism is 
argued on the grounds of quotations in the Tao- 
Teh King from earlier Taoists, the persistent 
reference of Taoism not only to Lao-tse but also 
to the at least semi-mythical Yellow Emperor 
(Hwang-ti, 2697 B.C.), so that ‘the words of 
Hwang and Lao’ came to be a term for Taoist 
teaching, and the allusions in the Tao-Tch King 
and other Taoist writings to an age when the 


world moved on Taoist principles. It has also 
been argued that, while the I-King is dualistic, 
it also contains allusions to a monistic and ideal 
istic strain in pre-Confucian speculation, and that 
a doctrine of that from which the dual principles 
derived (Tao) was in various forms well known. 
Hence, it is claimed, the I-King, the doctrine of 
Tao, and some strongly held ethical principles 
intuitively known were the materials on which 
Confucius and Lao worked, Lao appropriating the 
monistic sayings of the I-King but placing his 
chief reliance on the doctrine of Tao as handed 
down from the Yellow Emperor.' In the same 
line E. H. Parker* says that there is little doubt 
that Lao-tse simply gave a name (Tao) to a floating 
group of ethical principles already for many cen- 
turies spread far and wide over China and already 
well known as the maxims of Hwang-ti, and that 
every single thought in the Tao-Teh King had 
been foreshadowed, usually word for word, in the 
Book of History, Book of Rites, Record of Rites, 
Book of Changes, Book of Odes, or other very 
ancient work. Among these other ancient works 
Parker puts the volume attributed to Kwan-tse, 
which he dates from the 7th cent. B.C. In spite 
of all that is here said, it may still be reasonably 
maintained that there is no conclusive evidence 
of an explicit Taoism previous to Lao-tse. Even 
Parker does not deny a certain originality to Lao- 
tse in developing a new quietistio conception of 
how human affairs once presumably were, and 
ideally should be, regulated. There may have 
been a floating group of ethical principles which 
Lao-tse took over, but it is the reasoned quietism 
of the Tao-Teh King based on Tao as metaphysical 
principle that alone has the right to be called 
Taoism, and of the earlier existence of this proof 
is yet lacking. In the Tao-Teh King itself there 
is no mention of Hwang-ti, and the allusions to 
the simpler social conditions of earlier times do 
not prove the existence then of a reasoned Taoism. 
Certainly this would be proved if we found Lao 
quoting ‘ from some sage anterior to himself who 
had already formulated the doctrine of inaction 
in the very terms we are accustomed to associate 
with the name and fame of Lao-tse himself.’* 
The reference is to Tao-Teh, ch. 67. But the 
introductory phrase may be translated ‘ Therefore 
the sage says,’ meaning that such language is 
characteristic of the sage, whether actually or 
hypothetic.ally existing, just as the next chapter 
contains a similar gnomic reference to the sage’s 
action. Five other quotations (22, 41, 60, 69, 78) 
may be admitted, but they are not of a kind to 
prove the existence of Taoism anterior to Lao. 
Only if numerous other phrases introduced by 
the formula ‘ ku yiieh ’ are treated as quotations, 
can justification be found for speaking as Legge 
does of ‘ the sentence-makers often drawn on by 
Lao-tsze’‘or for saying tliat Lao-tse ‘abounds in 
sentences out of some ancient lore of which we 
have no knowledge but for him.’* But these 
phrases may not be quotations so much as aphor- 
istic expressions of Taoistic teaching, perhaps 
already current with Lao and his school. iVrker’s 
wide reference to ancient literature must be 
heavily discounted. It is difficult to justify his 
appeal to books so innocent of Taoism as the 
Book of History and Book of Odes. Moreover, it 
is one thing to find in ancient literature expres- 
sions congruent with Taoism and quite another 
thing to find expressions essentially Taoistic. It 
is true that Tao-Tch is a conjunction of characters 

I EneyelopcBdia Siniea, p. 433. 

* Studies in Chinese Religion, p. 6a 

s Giles, CAina Review, xiv. 270. 

4 The Texts of Tdaism, pt. i. {SEE rxrix.J p. 2. 

®8. Johnson, Oriental Religions: China, Boston, U.8.A., 
1877, p. 81. 
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long consecrated by use in the Booh of Changes 
and the Book of Bites.^ In the Book of History 
or elsewhere we may meet with phrases such as 
‘The Son of Heaven acts as the people’s Father 
and Mother, and as such is the King of the world,’ 
or ‘That the Prince of a State should hold dirt 
in his mouth is the Providence (Tao) of Heaven.’ 
But such things do not prove the existence of 
Taoism as a scheme of thought prior to Lao-tse. 
Nor, when we read in the Tao-Teh King, ‘Thus 
we cannot say that the ancients meant nothing 
hy the expression “ Bend and survive,”’ is it quite 
legitimate to annotate, ‘Note Lao’s allusion to 
more ancient philosophj'.’ There is no evidence 
that the ancients grounded this maxim on a 
metaphysical Tao. The I-King does in partB® 
contain indications of what may he called Taoist 
philosophj' ; but this very fact leads Legge to put 
the origin of these parts posterior to Lao-tse in 
the 5th or 4th cent. B.C. Kwan-tse may he dated 
in the 7th cent. B.C., but the work ascribed to 
him is suspected of being a forgery of a later date. 
In the present state of our knowledge it is probably 
right to say that the existence of a Taoist philo- 
sophy prior to Lao-tse is not proven. The Tao- 
Teh King may still he taken as the earliest 
example of Taoist thought. 

3 . Taoism after Lao-tse. — The history of Taoism 
immediately subsequent to Lao-tse is obscure. 
Somewhat later its development can be traced in 
a succession of authors. 

(a) Lieh-tse. — The earliest of these may be 
Lieh-tse { = Liciu 8 , 6 th cent. B.C.), but the authen- 
ticity of the work ascribed to him is doubtful. 
According to him, the whole of things is in per- 
petual transformation. The ultimate basis of all 
18 a vague something which differentiates itself 
into ch'i, hsing, and chih. The second and third 
terms may be translated ‘ form ’ and ‘ matter ’ 
respectively, tliough we must beware of assuming 
an exact equivalence to these terms as used else- 
where {e.g., in Greek philosophy). Ch’i is more 
difficult to translate. Giles’ gives as its meanings 
‘ the vivifying principle or aura of Chinese 
cosmogony : breath, vital fluid : force : influence.’ 
The state of things when these three were in an 
undifferentiated and therefore imperceptible con- 
dition is called ‘ chaos,’ whether this is or is not 
to be identified with the ultimate origin and basis 
of things. Progress is made from chaos by an 
evolution vaguely indicated, in the final stages of 
which the pure and light portions form ‘ heaven,’ 
the heavy and gross form ‘ earth,’ and ‘ man ’ 
appears as the vehicle of their harmonious ch’i. 
The general ethical temper is quietist, based now 
on ignorance, now on fatalism. Another root for 
it is found in the subjectivity of knowledge, and 
the absence of any criterion of truth and falsehood, 
right and wrong, though this is hinted at r.ather 
than developed. Along with this may be noted 
a disclaiming of any discrimination in worth 
between waking and dreaming experiences. Views 
of death are given which are perhaps not quite 
consistent. On the one hand is put the question, 
which might suggest Buddhist influence, ‘ When 
the spiritual enters its gate and the material 
returns to its root, where do “I” survive?’ On 
the other hand, it is asked whether death may 
not be another birth. Lieh-tse makes much use of 
anecdotes, a good many of which seem to have been 
treated by Taoist writers as the stock property 
of their school. The magical side of Taoism 
shows in Lieh-tse consideralile development as 
compared with the Tao-Teh King. The secret of 
it is such a selfless identification with the life of 
nature as brings the Taoist into harmony with 

1 Parker, p. 70. - E.g., Appendix, Hi. 

» A Chinese -English Diet.-, London, 1912, s.v. 


all its forces, animate and inanimate. The alleged 
immunity of a drunken man from injury by 
accident is used to illustrate the still higher 
immunity which one would enjoy who was entirely 
under the influence of the ‘ heavenly ’ (i.e. ‘ natural ’ 
as opposed to ‘self-determined’) element of his 
constitution. 

(b) Chwang-tse . — ^The most brilliant of the Taoist 
writers is Chwang-tse (c. 330 B.C.). In him as 
little as in the Tao-Teh King is there any syste- 
matic exposition of Taoism. In the development 
of his views he uses various literary devices— 
anecdote, allegory, and imaginary conversation. 
In some places he handles somewhat freely not 
only Confucius, but even more ancient worthies, 
such as Yao and Shun. How little historical 
accuracy or consistency is regarded is shoum by 
the fact that Confucius is also introduced speaking 
in quite a Taoist vein. It is not easy to see the 
drift and relevance of all Chwang-tse’s chapters, 
but the reader cannot fail to find a characteristio 
attitude towards reality. As in the Tao-Teh King, 
the metaphysical basis of everything is Tao, which 
as_ the explanation of all things is not itself a 
thing. It IS more abstract even than non-existence, 
which is made definite by its opposition to exist- 
ence, and so it may be called non-existing non- 
existence. To call it Tao is only a metaplior. 
From this absolute indifference all existences, 
including spirits and God, have come. No 
explanation is given of tliis coming into existence 
of definite things, though, to be consistent with 
the general scheme, the evolution must be un- 
niotived tind spontaneous. The process from un- 
conscious indifference to the world of consciousness 
and of differentiated things is described in the 
allegoiy of ‘Heedless’ and ‘Hasty’ pitying in- 
sensible Chaos, and digging in him orifices of 
perception with the result that he died (bk. 7). 
Tao is in things, their realitj’ and the regulator 
of their processes. In accordance with this view 
Tao and things are the hints of the illusory nature 
of all knowledge coming through the senses. The 
truth of things is perceived by the spirit, and 
Taoist adepts, when most in touch ivith reality, 
are in a trance, their bodies like rotten tree- 
stumps and their minds like slaked lime. One 
may notice also the incipient scepticism based on 
the relativity of knowledge and the phenomenon 
of dreaming. A paragraph more quoted perhaps 
than any other from Chwang-tse, though by no 
means the most central to his position, is that in 
which he hesitates to decide whether he is Chwang- 
tse dreaming that he is a butterfly or a butterfly 
dreaming that he is Chwang-tse. Since Tao alone 
really is, the truth of life is to be found in the above- 
mentioned trance when self-consciousness and self- 
determination are completely lost. But, as in the 
Tao-Teh King, so here, things are taken for granted, 
with Tao as their spontaneously operating essence ; 
and in accordance with this assumption the ethical 
ideal is mth Chwang as with Lao a life _ of 
spontaneity. There is inculcated an abscission 
of all definite volition and an indifferent yielding 
of oneself to the course of nature. Hence follow.s 
a characteristic attitude towards death, which is 
regarded as natural and therefore as little to be 
feared as birth. The Taoist is independent of all 
accidents, which are of no importance in com- 
parison with the independent worth of self as an 
expression of Tao, It is only false opinion which 
differentiates between this and that outward state. 
If all self-determined effort is a departure from the 
truth of life, it follows that the devotee of virtue 
and the worker of iniquity fall under the same epn- 
demnation. Hence results a paradoxical levelling 
down of moral distinction. A similar strain of 
thought appears in Yang-tse, the heresiarch whom 
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Mencius criticized, and is there regarded as con- 
gruent with the teaching of Lao Tan.* 

(c) Han Fei-tse and Hwainan-tse. — Other writers 
reckoned as belonging to the Taoist school are Han 
Fei-tse {t 230 B.C.) and Hwainan-tse (t 122 B.C.). 
Tlie writings of the former are preserved in 65 
chapters, two of which (21 and 22) are entitled 
‘ Explanations of Lao ’ and ‘ Illustrations of Lao.’ 
Apparent quotations from the Tao-Teh King occur 
elsewhere in his writings. Han Fei-tse hardly 
discusses the metaphysical side of Taoism. His 
book is ethico-politiosil, and is marked by shrewd- 
ness rather than by loftiness of tone. One sym- 
pathizes with the Chinese student who protests 
against his being classed as a Taoist and explains 
what he regards as the degenerate nature of his 
teaching as due to a perversion to a scheming 
selfishness of such sayings of Lao-tse as ‘When 
one is about to take an inspiration, he is sure to 
make a previous expiration’ (36) and ‘The sage 
wishing to be above men, puts himself by his words 
below them ’ (66). Hwainan-tse is a more genuine 
Taoist than Han Fei, but his writings in their 
fanciful analogies and extravagant statements 
give evidence of a progressive deterioration of 
Taoism. Ethically he is superior to Han Fei. In 
at least one statement of his fundamental ethical 
position he shows a close verbal approximation to 
orthodox Confucianism s action in accordance with 
the nature [hsing) is called Tao, and this nature is 
to be distinguished from the passions (wu). 

4. Later Taoist literature. — Later Taoist litera- 
ture is voluminous and reflects that medley of 
subjects which make up Taoism, such as the 
search for immortality (which Chu Hi singles out 
as its main object), the conquest of the passions, 
alchemy, amulets, the observance of fasts and 
sacrifices, ritual and charms, and the multiplied 
objects of worship. Much of present-day popular 
hortatory literature may be reckoned as Taoist. 
Probably the most popular of all Taoist writings is 
The Tractate of Actions and their Betributions, 
which dates from the Sung dynasty. According 
to the original text, retribution takes effect in this 
world. The practiser of virtue indeed not only 
may receive earthly happiness but also may hope 
as the culmination of his reward to become im- 
material and immortal, hsien-jen {^fsi of Bud- 
dhismb As for the transgressor, he suffers in his 
person and fortune, and, if at his death guilt still 
remains unequated by punishment, judgment ex- 
tends to his posterity. Of this retribution Heaven 
and spiritual beings are recognized as the agents. 
In the illustrative anecdotes added in many 
editions to the original text the stage of retribution 
includes the other world and successive rebirths in 
this world. The inculcated morality has many 
excellent details, but extends also to tabus — e.g., 
striding over a well or leaping over food. 

5. Present-day Taoism. — Chang Tao-ling (A.D. 
34) has been regarded as the founder of present-day 
popular Taoism, which is not unfairly described as 
a mass of superstitious magic. The earlier litera- 
ture, however, makes it evident that before his 
time Taoism had yielded to the love of the 
marvellous. Chang Tao-ling is said to have re- 
ceived from Lao-tse liimsulf, who appeared to him 
from tlie realm of spirits, a sword and other 
apparatus in virtue of which he was able to exercise 
control over the spirit world. Descendants of Tao- 
ling, in each of whom it is said the soul of their 
ancestor is successively incarnate, and whose 
residence is at Lung-lm Shan in Kwangsi, have 
inherited his powers, and since A.D. 748 hold by 
imperial decree the hereditary dignity of ‘ Master 
of Heaven.’ They are often spoken of in works 

1 J. Lcgge, Chinese Classics, London, 1861, vol. U. ileneius 
(Prolegomena, ch. iii.). 


on China as Taoist popes. After the introduction 
of Buddhism into China Taoism shows very evident 
traces of Buddhist influence, which was particularly 
potent in the 3rd and 6th centuries A.D. In its 
religious literature and practices it follows Buddhist 
models and borrows Buddhist phraseology. It has 
its temples, priesthood, and monasteries. Giles’ 
statement, that the celibacy of Taoist priests has 
been strictly enforced since the 10th cent.,* is 
subject to qualification. Eitel says that Taoist 
monks or priests do not take the vow of celibacy. 
They may keep their families outside the cloister 
walls and spend the whole time between meals 
at home.® Doolittle distinguishes two classes of 
Taoist priests.® A Christian influence in the names 
and titles of objects of Taoist worship has also been 
traced by some {e.g., Wieger). Many of the best 
knoivn objects of popular worship are members of 
the Taoist pantheon; e.g., Yii Hwang Shang-ti, 
who is the Supreme Taoist god, is also he to whom 
the great name Shang-ti ‘sans phrase’ would be 
most readily referred by the ordinary Chinese. 
Lao-tse is himself worshipped as one of the ‘ Three 
Pure Ones’ whose images are prominent in every 
Taoist tenmle, the two others being Yii Hwang 
and Pan Ku. Taoism has produced a plentiful 
crop of legends and fairy-tales, the influence of 
which is seen in Chinese art. 

The gulf between the Taoism of the Tao-Teh 
King and present-day Taoism is a wide one. It 
has to be remembered, however, that even in the 
Tao-Teh King there are passages which suggest a 
marvellous mastery of nature by the Taoist adept 
and provide a starting-point for that search after 
immortality which, according to Suzuki, first 
Mened the door for the inrush of superstition. 
The suggestion has also been made that, os the 
opposition sharpened between Confucianism and 
other strains of thought, all of popular religion 
and superstition that found no encouragement in 
Confucianism took refuge in Taoism. Over and 
above any such accretions and anj[ particular 
phrases in the Tao-Teh King which might provide 
a germ of magical developments, the general 
position of Taoism from the beginning exposed it 
to such deterioration. Starting from the assump- 
tion that man and nature are fundamentally one, 
its quietism obliterated the line between moral and 
physical, and promised, its adept such a harmony 
with Nature as laid open to him her secrets and 
made him merely the vehicle of her great powers. 
The distinctness of the moral person was lost in 
the all-embracing sweep of Tao. Confucianism 
also speculated on the relation between man and 
nature, and thought of the sage as exercising a 
cosmic influence. But this influence is the issue 
of moral development, and the Confucian emphams 
on self-determined morality prevented any sinking 
of man into nature. 

The nobler elements of Taoism are, however, not 
extinct. The Taoist pope is not recognized as head 
by all the Taoist priesthood. There are celibate 
Taoists among whom the nobler Taoist strain is 
cherished, who disclaim any connexion with him. 
In some of the secret societies also elements of tlie 
higher Taoism survive. Even in Confucian circles 
classical Taoism has influence. The writer recalls 
one scholar who would not have described himself as 
other than Confucianist, who was well acquainted 
with the Tao-Teh King, and who used to repeat 
with genuine appreciation, ‘ The highest goodness 
is like water.’ 

6._ State relations. — During its long history 
Taoism has experienced a considerable vicissitude 
of political favour and disfavour. In the pre-Ch’in 

1 Con/ueianism and its Rivals, p. 176. 

9 Notes and Queries 0 / China and Japan, OoL 1668. 

s Social lAfe of the Chinese, 2 vola., London, 1860, ch. Ik. 
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times the varions schools of Chinese thought seem 
to have been allowed free play. ‘With tlie Ch’in 
dynasty, the first emperor of which tried to sup- 
press Confucianism, Taoism was in favour, and it 
continued to enjoy imperial patronage under the 
early Han dynast}'. Thereaiter its political re- 
lations were chequered ; c.g., in the 6th cent, it was 
suppressed in favour of Huddhism, while in the 
8th cent, it was honoured by the emperor Hsuan 
Tsung. After other such vicissitudes it was by 
the late Manchu djmasty reckoned along with Bud- 
dhism and Christianity as a heterodox teaching 
in contrast to the sacred teaching of Confucius.* 
See also art. Mysticism (Chinese). 

Literatcre. — J. Legge, Tht Texts of Tdoism, pts. 1. and IL 
[SBE xxxix. and xl.], Oxford, 1891, China Reoitw, Jan.-Feb. 
18S8 ; F. H. Balfour, Taoist Texts, London [1884], The Divine 
Classie of Ean-hua, Shanghai, 1831 ; S. Jnlien, Le Livre de la 
voie et de la vertu . . . par U philosophe Lao-Tseu, Paris, 
1842 : H. A. Giles, Chuang-TzU, London, 1889, China kevieto, 
March-April, 1836, Confxtcianism and its Bicals CEL), Ix>ndoD, 
1014 ; E. H. Parker, Dublin Review, Oct. 1003, Jan. 1904, 
Studies in Chinese Religion, London, 1010 ; R. Dvofdk, 
Chinas Religionen, Munster, 1893-1903, ii., ‘ Lao-tsi und seine 
Lehre’; R. K. Douglas, Confucianism and Taoism, London, 
1906. P. J. MACLAGAN. 

TAPAS.— See Asceticism (Hindu). 

TARGUMS. — Though the term ‘Targum ’ was 
used by Jewish authorities to designate the trans- 
lation of the Hebrew Scriptures into any language, 
it was specifically restricted to the Aramaic render- 
ings (cf. Ezr 4). Aramaic versions were used 
liturgically ; the Hebrew text was read from a 
scroll, and this was followed by the Aramaic, re- 
cited without book by the official called mctur- 
gcvuxn. This custom continued to the lOth cent., 
and was in parts maintained beyond that date. 
It is possible that the famous rescript of J ustinian - 
was directed against the liturgical use of the 
Targum. 

The most widely read of the Targums was that 
ascribed to Onqelos (i.e. Aquila), who lived in the 
2nd century A.d. Aquila really rendered the 
Scriptures into Greek, but his name became associ- 
ateo also with the Aramaic version. Ongelos is a 
translation of the Pentateuch only, and it is known 
as the ‘ Babylonian Targum,’ not so much because 
of its language, as because of its official adojition 
in the Babylonian Jewish academies. Thus, 
though edited in Babylonia, Onqelos is dialectic- 
ally Palestinian. Onqelos probably includes ele- 
ments of considerable antiquity, which were 
derived from oral tradition ; some of it, on the 
other hand, is obviously of literary origin. Onqelos 
went through various re-editings, so that the 
extant text is not usually referred to an earlier 
period than the 4th or 5th century. The ‘Pales- 
tinian Targum ’ (known also as the ‘ Targum of 
Jonathan’), though later than the earliest re- 
cension of Onqelos, contains elements older than 
the latter. The most remarkable theological 
characteristic of the Targums is the avoidance of 
anthropomorphisms. They are thus paraphrases 
rather than translations, though in veiy large 
part Onqelos is literal enough. 

Similarly there were two Targums to the 
Prophets : the ‘ Babylonian ’ (ascribed to Jonathan, 
son of Uzziel), which originated (despite its Baby- 
lonian use) in Palestine; and the ‘Palestinian,’ 
which is fuller of homiletic elements. As selections 
were rend from the Prophets (haftdrdth) in the 
synagogues, these Targums also partook of an 
official character. 

On the other hand, there were no such official 
rargnms to those parts of the Bible from which no 
hafiardth were derived. Hence the.se Targumim 
to tiie Hagiographa form independent groups. On 
the whole they are freer, and in some ca-ses (as in 
1 So«r«i Edict JIaiim, 7. s See art. Talsuid. 


the Second Targum to Esther) are of greater in- 
terest for folk-lore than for exegesis. Tlie Tarmim 
to the Song of Songs is throughout allegorical.'’ 

Literature. — See full list of authorities in EDB iv. 6SS. Add 
W. Bacher, Die dltesie Tenninologie dcr jiidischen SehrifU 
auslegting, Leipzig, 1899, p. 204 ff., and his art. in JE. 

I. Abrahams. 

TARTARS, — See Titrko-Tatabs. 
TASMANIANS.— See Australasia, Poly- 

KESIA. 

TATHAGATA. — Wliatever it may have meant 
originally, or from ivhatever source it may have 
been derived, Tathagata is an epithet of Buddha 
used to express his very personality. It is, first of 
all,_ an appellation to specify his dignity as an 
enlightened being and a teacher of men and gods. 
He IS the one who has realized the four truths 
according to reality {yathabhutam) and, conse- 
quently, mastered the way to the realization of 
the truths. Sensation, perception, and thoughts 
are all under his own control. He is free from the 
bondage of the six senses and attachment to their 
objects, because they are not his masters, as they 
are with the common people, but he is master over 
them.* Thus he is beyond all the commotions and 
disturbances arising from contact with the objects 
of sense and thought. He was born a man, but 
has become a superhuman being in respect of and 
by virtue of these highest moral and intellectual 
attainments.® In order to express these super- 
liuman excellences of Buddha’s personality, the 
Buddhists from the earliest time used to call their 
master the Tathagata with a special reverence. 
In this use, therefore, the appellation signifies 
nearly the same tiling as Sugata (‘the one 
who has gone blessed’). Here Tathagata means 
the one who has gone {gain} from tlie realm of 
attachment to the other beyond according to 
reality {tatka, which means the same as yatha- 
bhvtrtm). 

But the virtue of a Buddha_ does not consist in 
attaining this position for himself alone. He 
teaclies the people the Way to the same attain- 
ment and guides them in its realization. He is 
the Master who, having himself reached the castle 
of fearlessness, invites and leads them to the sanie. 
The Tatlingate is not only sure that he is the 
perfectly enlightened one and has tborouglily over- 
come the miseries of existence, but also equally 
sure that he is the master of the Truth and the 
Law. With this confidence he turns the supreme 
wheel of the Law and roars a lion’s roar in the 
assemblies of beings.® Thus the Tathagata is the 
enlightened one who knows the Way and reveals 
that Way by treading which he himself has become 
the ‘thus-gone.’^ He practises as he preaches 
{yatha-vddi tathd-kari) and vice vcrsa.‘ Though 
this explanation of the term is, as etymology, 
certainly far-fetched, it is quite natural that the 
Buddhists saw in their Master a being_ without any 
falsehood and self-deceit. The association of the 
appellation with the very personality of an un- 
erring Master of the way to final emancipation 
is undeniable. A stanza which is s.aid to have 
been uttered by the disciples at the death pf the 
Master is another testimony to this association. 
It reads ; 

1 See ifajihima, nos. 102 and 123 (tr. K. E. Neumann, Hi. 
83. 261 f.), and Sagiyutta, xxii. 94, xxxv. 186 (PTS ed. ill. 139 f.. 
It. 127). 

- See Saypj/ulta, xxxr. 90, xliv. 2 (PTS ed. iv. 64, 3S0). 

3 See Sai/tgutta, xU. 2i (PTS ed. ii. 27), and Anguttara, iv. 8 
(PTS ed. ii. 9). 


See itivuitata, 112 (PTS ed. p. 122); Ahguttara.iv. p 
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'The Master, such a Master as he is (jrathS etadiso), without 
any parallel in the world, the Tathagaia ... is gone.’! 

‘ Thus-gone ’ is the Master who has seen the way 
and revealed it to us, according to reality. 

To the Buddhists their Master was the ‘thus- 
gone ’ or ‘ tlms-destined ’ (translation of Edmunds) 
to final emancipation, the ‘perfected’ {der Voll- 
endete, Neumann) in wisdom audits realization, in 
short, the ‘truth-winner’ (Rhys Davids). “The 
appellation was certainly a self-designation of 
Buddha, but it was more used by his disciples to 
express their confidence in the Master. 

So far the empirical aspect of the concept. We 
must now take up the metaphysical side of the 
idea conveyed by or attached to the term. The 
Buddhists were, probably in Buddha’s lifetime, 
nearly realizing for themselves the truth that the 
reveaier of the Way must be at home in it, and 
that therefore he is the Way itself. They said : 

‘ The laws (dhammd) are real and not otherwise as they are, 
and these are perlectly known by the Tathagata.' ® Here ‘ the 
laws ’ mean not only Buddha's teaching, but the things taught 
in his teaching and their essence. Hence the saying ; • He, the 
Blessed One, knows having known (the laws), sees having seen, 
bom of Light, born of Wisdom, bora of Truth (dhamina-bhuto), 
and born of Brhma ; Be is the one who reveals and tells, the 
One who gives immortality, the Lord of Truth, the Tathagata.’ s 
Here we have translated the dhamma by ‘ truth,’ i.«. the truth 
expressed in Buddha’s laws. 

The ideas here formulated cannot be called 
metaphysical speculations ; still they show a 
tendency to base the faith in the Master on the 
transcendental entity of the Truth, not only 
revealed to us ^ him, but also represented person- 
ally by him. The foundation and elaboration of 
these ideas must proceed to a further development 
of Buddhologicaf (so to speak, in analogy with 
‘Christological’) speculations. The fact of the 
faith has been laid down by the personal influence 
of the Master; thought and clear conception 
must follow it. And it is quite natural that 
the Buddhological ideas were always closely 
associated with the appellation Tathagata. These 
thoughts may be studied from three aspects or 
phases of their development. They are: (I) the 
relation of the Tathagata to the Truth {dfiamma) 
which he revealed, (2) the communion of the 
Tathagata with the many other Tathagatas, and 
(3) the eternity of the i)orsonality of the Tatliagata. 

(1) The term dhamma (in both singular and 
plural) is a very flexible one. But the various 
aspects of the concept have a necessary connexion, 
when viewed as centring in the person of the 
Master. The dhamvia (plural) are qualities of 
things, both pliysioal and mental, which are 
transient, but subject to the laws. These laws 
make up existence,' and our attachment to and 
thirst for them are the causes of tlie miseries of 
life. Misery, its genesis, its extinction, and the 
way of release from it — these truths have been 
revealed by the Tathagata according to reality 
(yathablvCitam). Thus our emancipation from the 
miseries is possible only by realizing to ourselves 
the laws according to reality. These are the laws 
or teachings (dhamma) of the Tathagata. There- 
fore the laws have their root, light, and basis in 
the Blessed One.“ Buddha is the king of the laws. 
On the other hand, however, Buddhahood is 
attainable only by the comprehension of the laws. 
Hence it is true also that Buddha is the protector 
of tlie laws, who, leaning upon the laws, reveres, 
honours, and adores them.'’ The Law and its 
reveaier are mutual in their relations. He who 


1 The Book of the Great Decease, vi. 15 {SBE xl. (1900) 116 1., 
iind c(i. R. C. Chitdera, Undon, 1878, p. C2). 

» D'vjha, no. 84 : ci. below, ch. il. ol the Lolas, 
s See Majjhima, no. 18 {PTS ed. i. 182); Sagivutla, xxxr. 
116 (/’3'S ed. iv. 94 i.) ; of. below, ch. v. of the Lotus. 

* See Ailgnltara, v. 67 (PTS ed. ii. 76), »nd passim, 
t See Saipvtitla, xxiv. (PTS ed. iii. 202-217), etc, 

« See Ahguttara, iii. 14 (PTS ed. 1. 109), v. 133 (PTS ed. III. 
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sees the Law sees the Master, and vice versa.''^ The 
dhamma is not merely a phenomenon or an instruc- 
tion ; it is in reality the Truth, according to and 
by virtue of which the Master and his followers, 
and consequently the Buddhas of the past and 
future, have attained or shall attain Buddhahood. 

(2) According to a commentator, as given by 
Burnouf, Tathagata (tathd-agata, ‘thus-come*^) 
means the one who ha.s come thus, in the .same 
manner as his predecessors, the Buddhas of the 
past; it is, on the other side, tathd and gata, 
‘ thus-gone,’ and means tlie one who has proceeded 
or departed as they.® The oneness of enlighten- 
ment and Law among the Buddhas of the past and 
of the present is an idea as old as the history of 
Buddhism, and the development of its philosophy 
has always had a close relation with the idea. 
‘The Tatnagata (plur.) lead men by the right law 
(saddkamma)’^ — these are the words believed to 
have been spoken by Buddha himself to his temp- 
tresses. This and similar passages, speaking of 
the Tathagatas and the Law, indicate the com- 
munion of the Tathagatas, or the unity of Buddha- 
hood in the same truth. Not only has the Law 
been proclaimed by the Law-born Buddhas,' but 
they all have one and the same road to tread. 
This one road (ckaydna) “ consists in nothing but 
reverence towards and realization of the Law. 
Herein lies the very essence of the teaching of all 
the Tathagatas, or, speaking metaphysically, their 
entity — dhammatd^ or dhammassa sudhammatd.’’ 
In this concept of the essence of Buddha’s teaching 
or Law, and consequently of his personality as the 
Law-born, the Buddhist philosophers have found 
a metaphysical basis for their faith in Buddha as 
the dhamma-'boTn. They were to find, by the 
help of this idea, a metaimysical unity in the com- 
munion of all the Tathagatas. It is quite natural 
that Nagarjuna,® the Mahiiyanist philosopher of 
tlie 2nd cent. A.D., founded his theory of Buddha's 
dharmakdya, or dharma-dtmd, upon this concept 
of dhammata and the authority of the verses 
speaking of the ekaydna, above referred to, 

(3) Tins point gives us a key to the consideration 
of Buddhological speculation on the eternity of 
the Tathagata’s life. Whether the Tath.lgata 
exists after his bodily death or not is a question 
that had been asked from very early times in 
Buddhist history. Buddha is said to have neither 
affirmed nor denied it.® It is remarkable that 
every time this question is asked Buddha is named 
by the epithet Tathagata. Whatever this con- 
nexion may liave implied, we see that the 
question is affirmed on a metaphysical basis in the 
Mahayana texts, and that here again the appella- 
tion Tathagata comes most conspicuously to the 
front. We have two most important texts, which 
devote each a whole chapter to the question of the 
duration of the Tathagata’s life (Tathdgata-dwts- 
pramdnd ) — the Lotve of the Law'^” and the Gcdden 
Light.^^ 

I Itivuttaia, 92 (PTS ed. p. 91) ; Saipi/uUa, ixii. 87 (PTS cd. 
111 . 120 ). 

s Introd. d Vhist. du bouddhisme indien, Paris, 1846, p. 76 ; 
cl. Hahdvttstu (ed. S6nart, ii. 260). 

8 Saipvutta, Iv. 3, 6 (P7'S ed. i. 127). 

4 Theragathd, verse 491 (PT.<i ed. p. 61); tr. 0. A. F. Bhyi 
Davids, Psalms of the Early Buddhists, London, 1913, p. 237. 

5 See Saipyulta, xl'ni. 18, 43 (PTS cd, v. 168, 180), etc,; 
AiiguUara, «. Z6(PTS ed. iii. 314); cf. the Lotus, csp. ch. U. 
(SBE xxi. 49, 64, etc.). 

6 See Sarpyutta, vi. i. 2, Ivi. 24 (PTS ed. i. 140, T. 434) ; 

Ahgultara, iv. 21 (BPS cd. ii. 21); cf. Prajlla-pdramitd in 
8000 verses (cd. Calcutta, 1S&, p. 396). 

7 Dtgha, no. 10. 

5 In his Prajfld-paramita-sdstra (B. Nnnjlo, Catalogue oj 
Chinese Buddhist Literature, Oxford, 1883, no. 1169X 

s A whole chapter called the Avy&kata, ‘Undefined,’ Sagu 
yuU,.\", ' . '■ ' ; ■ ' '■ ■ ; cf. .8a>npu(to,xxil. 851., 

xxiv ■ 5S ■ ' . " ■ ■. j. 63, 72, etc. 
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The first of these texts expcnnds at length the transcendental 
side of the Buddhologlcal speculation, and the chapter above 
referred to may he taken as the conclusion of the exposition. 
Though the whole text seems to be a composite one, made up 
of heterogeneous elements, a definite line of argiiment may be 
found from its opening up to ch. xv. Oh. ii., entitled ‘Tactful- 
ness,’ gives a view of the Buddha’s personality as a skilful and 
tactful teacher of the Law, who, being versed himself in the 
deepest truth, knows how to guide men to enlightenment and 
how to carry out the one vehicle.^ 

The Tathagata is a perfect being who knows all and is 
perfected in all virtues.' ‘The Tatlnagata only can proclaim 
the Tathagata’s Iiaw, those laws which the Tathagata knows. 
And the Tathagata knows all laws, t.e. what are (ye te) the laws,* 
how (ya^rlas) they are, of what characteristics (yallak(aifd») 
they are, of what essence (yat-svabhdvde) they are. In these 
laws (i.e. truths) the Tathagata is versed face to face. . . . 
Believe me, I speak what is real, 1 speak what is truthful, I 
speak what is not otherwise (bhutavddi, tathdvddt, ananyathd- 
vddi). . . . Having seized the one vehicle (ekaydna) I proclaim 
to beings the Law, the Buddha-vehiole ; there is no second 
vehicle, nor a third. This is the nature of the Law (dharmata) 
universally in the worlds in ten directions. All the Tathagatas 
of the past, of the future, as well as of the present, proclaim 
the same one vehicle.’ 

After elucidating this mastership of the one vehicle by two 
parables, the text proceeds, in ch. v., entitled ‘On Plants,’ 
to reveal the entity of the Tathiignta’s personality and his 
omnipotent powers. The Tathagata who knows all dharmat is 
identified here with the dharmaa themselves, or rather all 
the dharmaa are concentrated in, and derived from, the 
personality of the Tathagata. He is the king of the Law, 
as is stated in the Nikdya texts. But the king is not a mere 
legislator : he is the very entity of the laws. 

• Whatever law for any case is laid down by the Tathagata It 
becomes really so. The Tathamta aptly ordains and lays down 
all laws. By the Tathagata-w^dom he lays down the laws in 
such a manner that they enter into the position of omniscience.' 

The Tathagata is such a being because his omniscience, the 
Tathdgata-jtldna, is the very essence of all the laws, the real 
metaphysical foundation of all their manifestations. The saying 
that one who sees the Tathagata sees the Law finds here a meta- 
physical interpretation, illustrated by a parable of rain which 
nourishes all plants, each according to its capacity and nature. 

The discourses and dialogues following this chapter try to 
disclose the mysteries of Buddhahood. It is explained as of 
remote origin and in communion with all the enlightened of 
the past and future. The person of the Buddha, who was bom 
among the 6akyas, and who has attained Buddhahood at Gaya, 
is nothing but a personal revelation of the eternal dharmata,* 
i.e, the ’Tathkgata.o This faith is illustrated and supported 
figuratively by the issuing of innumerable saints out of the 
earth, ^e idea is that these saints cannot be the Tathagata’s 
disciples, unless he is Buddha from an infinite past. The 
argument reaches its climax in ch. xv., entitled ‘The Duration 
of the Tathagata's Life,’ which brings to light the true measure 
of the Tathagata's life. A corporal manifestation of the Tatha- 
gata is for the benefit of those who need to be educated in that 
way. In reality he was perfectly enlightened long ago (ehira- 
abhisambuddhd), and he is everlasting (aadd sthita). Therefore 
the Tathagata declares, at the close of the chapter, that be 
knows eternity. Then he proclaims to ail beings : ‘ I am the 
Tathagata ’ (fact. var. ‘ I am thus and thus,' tathd tathd ’ham). 

In the Golden Light it is first asked why the life of Sakyainuni 
lasted only eighty years. Buddha answers by affirming the 
immeasurableness of his life. All the saints and celestial beings 
utter verses praising and adoring the Buddha of an immeasur- 
able life. Here we shall give an abstract of the verses, which 
are indeed the statement of a metaphysics of the Tathagata. 
They say : 

Hearken, unimaginable is the entity of the Lord of the 
world, the Tathagata, who proceeds according to reality 
(yathd-dkrama). All the Buddhas are equal in their virtue, 
having the same dharmata. The Tathagata is unori^nated, 
and our Master Is not a conditioned being. The Perfectly 
Enlightened has the Law as his body (dharma-kdya),e the 
Tathagata has the Law as his realm (dharma-dhatu). Neither 
does the Buddha vanish nor does the Law perish, yet he shows 
extinction, in order to bring the beings to perfection. Un- 
imaginable is Buddha, the Blessed One; tne body of the 
Tathagata is eternal ; for the sake of compassion towards all 
beings he manifests himself in various appearances. 

Here, as in the LoUia, remains a problem to be elaborated — 
the question of the relations between the unchangeable entity 
of the Tathagata and his manifestation. A Chinese version 7 
of the text, produced by I-tsing, adds a chapter after these 
verses, and it treats of the three bodies (or personalities) of the 
Tathagata. This may be the work of a commentator, but it 
indicates how the Buddhological speculations have been closely 
connected with the appellation Tathagata. 

1 SBE xxi. 30-69. 

a Ct. Slahdvaatu (ed. S6nart, ii. 3C2). 

s Here and in the following passage dhammd means the 
things, together with their qualities and laws. 

* Ct. tathatvam (Lotua, v. 20), and dharma-tathatd {Lalita- 
viatara, ed. S. Lefmann, Halle, 1902, p. 351, 1. 8). 

6 Ct. Laliia-viatara, ch. v. (Lefmann, p. 351). 

sCf. Lalila-vistara, ed. Lefmann, p. 430 f.; Divydvaddna, 
ed. E. B. Cowell and E. A. Neil, Cambridge, 18^, p. 3931. 

t Nanjio, no. 128. 


In summing up these ideas we may see that 
with the Buddhists the Tathagata has meant the 
personal aspect of the dharma. To found meta- 
physical ideas upon faith in the person of the 
Tathagata has always been the taslc of Buddhist 
orthodoxy, even in its phases of development in 
the East. But, in addition to this, we sliould 
consider two currents of thought which flowed 
beside the central one. (a) One of them is the 
theory that denies personality in the Tathagata 
or anything else. It may be designated the 
theory of ‘ no-sign ’ {alaksana) and is represented 
by The Diamond-cutter'^ and other texts of the 
so-called Prajfia class. There the person of 
Buddha remmns as the preacher of the sermons, 
and the epithet Tathagata remains also; but 
nothing is allowed to be defined, any definition 
or qualification being thought to be a limitation, 
which means the same thing as illusion. Thus 
the texts which assert the omniscience of the 
Tathagata deny to him any ascribable quality 
(laJcsaria). ‘Tathagata means one who does not 
go to anywhere, and does not come from any- 
where,’® Here we see that the very idea of 
Tathagata is put away. Nevertheless, in the 
midst of thorough negations, the identity of the 
Tathagata and the Law is asserted.® This is 
indeed a testimony to the tenacity of the idea. 

(6) Another current, opposite to the above, may 
be called the theory of ‘ signs ’ (dharma-laksana). 
In its theoretical aspect this doctrine cannot be 
distinguished from orthodoxy, being founded upon 
the idea that all the dharmas are realities, which 
are realized in the person of the Tathagata. But 
in practical aspects it looks to a Tathagata beside 
the historical Buddha. Amitabha, the lord of 
the Sukhavati, or Vai^a-jya-guru, the lord of the 
Eastern paradise, or Maitreya, the future Buddlia 
in the Tusita heaven, is the object of their 
adoration and their hope of salvation. The cult 
of the Tathagatas in various heavens is found 
also in the Lotus,* and it has proved to be useful 
for propagandism. Buddhism of this kind, which- 
ever may be its Tathagata and ideal heaven, _ is 
founded upon the belief tliat any Buddha or saint 
is the manifestation of the one Tathagata. This 
philosophy of the dharma-lak§ana is a natural 
outcome of the early Buddhist concept of dhamma 
and is in conformity with the faith that every 
dharma is the manifestation of Buddha’s wisdom 
(providence, so to speak). Moreover, the religion 
of adoring this or that Buddha as the being pf 
compassion or as our saviour is not only in 
accordance with the philosophy, but also has a 
very sympathetic aspect of faith and piety. But 
the defect of this system lies in its losing con- 
centration of faith in the historical _ Tathagata 
and therefore in its running sometimes to an 
extreme pantheism. 

To sum up the results : Buddhist philosophy 
started with the ideal of release from the miseries 
of life in conformity with the real nature of things 
{dhammd). As the reality, so the existence (yathd 
dhammd tathd sattd). This yathd tathd has been 
revealed by the Tathagata, whose personality 
consisted in yathd-vadi tathdkdrl. This Buddha a 
personality is inseparable from the metaphysical 
entity of dhamma, and vice versa. The idea of 
the Tathagata has, in this way, become the pivot 
aronnd which both philosophical speculations and 
religious faith have moved and developed. 

LiTZRATtJRE. — Besides the works quoted, see J. H. Moore, 
Sayinga of Buddha, New York, 1903, p. 131; R. Chalmers, -//IAN, 
1898, p. 103; M, Anesaki, Jiichiren, the Buddhist Prophet, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1010, Appendix. M. AN ESAKI. 


I SBEodix. pt. II. (1894) pp. xii-xix, 110-144. 
a Ib. xlix. pt. ii. p. 142 ; cl. art. Docetism (BuddhlM). 

* Sarva-dharmd Buddha-dharmd (SBE xlix. pt. 11. p. 1S4). 
4 Oh. XX. 
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_ XATI BUSHMEN. — i. Race and distribu- 
tion. — ^The Tati Bushmen, called by the Bechuaua 
Masarwa, and by the Matebele AmasUe, are a 
branch of the Bush people of S. Africa, with whom 
they have many characteristics, both morpho- 
logical and linguistic, in common. 

The Bushmen in general were formerly spread 
over a much larger area of the continent of Africa 
than they occupy at present. Traces of their 
occupation, such as paintings, weapons, and im- 
plenients, have been found far beyona their present 
limits. Indeed there is good reason for bmieving 
that at one time they occupied practically the 
whole continent and were driven by other peoples 
into their present territory. They are considered 
therefore by most anthropologists to be the true 
aborigines of S. Africa. In their legends they 
speak of a time when they were the only inhabit- 
ants of S. Africa. Paintings in the W. Sudan, in 
the caves of Algeria, and in Central France are 
strangely reminiscent of the Bushman paintings 
of Rhodesia or Cape Colony. The Grimaldi race, 
who inhabited some of the European caves in 
Aurignaoian times, may have been either the 
ancestors of the Bushmen or a portion of the 
people who crossed over into Europe probably as 
slaves of the Cro-Magnon race. Tlie Bush people 
are now confined to the country west of the 
Drakensberg Mountains and south of the Zambesi 
River to the Atlantic Ocean, but are principally 
found in the northern parts of Cape Colony, the 
Bechuanaland Protectorate, S.W. Protectorate, 
and S. Rhodesia. There are few, if any, Bushmen 
between the Drakensberg and the Indian Ocean, 
and not many in the Transvaal. So far as is 
known, there are none north of the Zambesi. 
From the Bantu traditions they must be recently 
extinct in N. Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 

The Bushmen are divided into many different 
tribes and clans, speaking languages differing 
widely from one another, but all of the same 
general type. According to Meinhof,' the Bush- 
man tongues are purely isolating and have their 
closest relations among the isolating languages of 
the W. Sudan. While this is true to a certain 
degree so far as the language of the Tati Bushmen 
is concerned, it is too sweeping a generalization in 
the present state of our knowledge. The Tati 
Bushmen inhabit the country between the Zambesi 
and the Crocodile Rivers, from the Transvaal and 
S. Rhodesia on the east to Lake Ngami on the 
west. They are fairly tall, 6 ft. 3 in. being the 
average stature of the men, while they are much 
darker in colour as a whole than the southern 
Bushmen. The Cape Bushmen seldom exceed 
5 ft. in height, the average stature being 4 ft. 
9 in., and are dirty yellow in colour. Among the 
Tati Bushmen some individuals attain a height 
of 6 ft., but they are rare. The face of the typical 
Bushman is triangular in outline, flat in appear- 
ance, with weak chin, depressed nose, and pro- 
minent cheek-bones. The ears usually have no 
lobes, the hair is thinly scattered over the skull 
in small tufts, there is little or po beard, and the 
whole appearance of the face is wild and foxy. 
Most of these characteristics are shared by the 
Tati Bushmen. Their bodies are small but 
tightly built, and they are seldom fat. Steato- 
pygy is common among them, as among the 
southern Bushmen. The whole Bush population 
of S. Africa probably does not exceed 10,000, of 
whicli the Tati people may number 1000. They 
are a fast vanisliing race. _ 

2 . Culture and organization. — The Bushmen, 

I 0. llcSnhot, ‘ The LanimaEO of the Hottentots,’ /Iddrfssfs and 
read at the Joint Meeting of the British and South 
African Associations for the Adoaneement of Science, South 
Africa, 1905, iii. 193. 


as their name (originally given to them by the 
early Dutch settlers) implies, are a people of the 
open country, a race of hunting savages living 
largely in the Stone Age. Their love of freedom 
amounts to a passion, and they are passionate, 
irresponsible, courageous, and cruel. Conse- 
quently they have practically no tribal organiza- 
tion, and very little clan system, except in the 
sense that a particular portion of country was the 
possession of a certain clan, the families of which, 
under the leadership of a man of known prowess, 
would combine to defend it against intruders. 
But usually all that obtained was that the various 
families combined in the face of danger, under the 
strongest and most capable leader, and, once that 
passed, the combination came to an end. They do 
not cultivate the soil and have no domesticated 
animals except dogs. They therefore depend 
entirely upon the chase. Their dwellings are 
oaves or holes in rocks, or shekel’s made of a few 
branches stuck in the ground, with skins or mats 
thrown over them, which they carry away with 
them when they migrate from the district. Their 
material civilization is thus very meagre, being 
restricted to what is absolutely necessary for the 
capture and cooking of game. A little coarse 
pottery is or was made, while ostrich egg sliella 
are used to hold water. Beads of dried wild 
berries and necklaces made from disks cut from 
ostrich egg shells are worn by both men and 
women. Ear-rings made from pieces of bone or 
wood, or — since the white man came to the 
country — of metal, usually brass, are common. 
Leather arm- and leg-rings, together with fillets 
of skin round the head, into which are stuck 
ostrich and other feathers, are also worn. Cloth- 
ing is scanty and generally consists of the skin 
of an animal thrown over the shoulders in cold 
weather. The women wear a small piece of skin 
with fringes in front, wliile the men are content 
with a narrow piece of skin passed between the 
legs and tied round the waist with sinew or cord. 
Children of both sexes go naked. In warm 
weather to prevent the sun from blistering the 
skin, and in winter to keep out the cold, they 
smear the body with fat, often rancid, so that 
they smell very offensively. Weapons of war and 
the chase are spears, bows and arrows, and throw- 
ing-sticks. The tips of the arrows are smeared 
with poison made from the Bushman’s poison 
bush {Acocanthera venenata) and the two-rowed 
Amaryllis (Amaryllis distichia), mixed with snake 
poison, and in some cases with poisonous ants. 
The food of both sexes consists of the flesh of 
animals, locusts, larvce of ants, called ‘Bushman 
rice,’ gum, and various tubers^ and seeds. For 
the collection of tubers an implement called 
the Ikibi or Ikwe is employed. It is a stout 
stick about 3 ft. long, upon which a round flat 
stone with a hole in the centre is fastened 
about 9 ins. from the end. This is the well- 
known digging stick, which is also used to ex- 
cavate graves. 

3. Mentality; artistic and moral life. — The Bush 
people as a whole are low in the scale of mental 
acquirements. They have an extensive knowledge 
of the outdoor world, especially of the habits of 
wild animals. They are wonderful as trackers 
and have a remarkable sense of direction. Their 
reflective faculties are not highly developed, 
although some of their paintings, and more es- 
pecially their folk-tales and songs, are not wanting 
in this respect. The most interesting thing about 
the Bushmen is their artistic ability. They have 
left paintings upon the walls of o.T.ves and rocks 
and incised figures upon bouUlers all over the 
country. Most of these paintings or clappings 
indicate objects of the chose, the habits of animals, 
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or more rarely scenes of war and domestic life. 
The drawings of the wild animals are in many 
cases really well executed, though one can trace 
in places the gradual evolution of the art of 
painting. A fresco recently discovered in the 
hlatopo Hills near Bulawayo is remarkable for 
its artistic merit. There is not much perspective 
in most of the paintings, while the execution as a 
whole reminds one of the paintings of the Old 
Stone Age. Certain paintings of figures are 
supposed to have a mythological signification, as 
they cannot be connected ^^'ith animals or circum- 
stances of the present day. Some caves were 
called after particular paintings — e.g., the Cave of 
the Great Serpent, the Cave of the Lion — and 
hence were held in a certain degree of reverence 
by the people. To such caves they would periodic- 
ally return as to a rallyinw.point to talk over their 
wild adventures. It has been suggested that the 
art of the Bushman is due to sympathetic mamc, 
that this was the idea underlying it — in ouier 
words, that the Bushman painted the animals on 
the walls of his cave-dwelling to rive him power 
over them in the field. While this is possible, 
and may be probable in some cases, there is not 
any good evidence of it. It has been maintained 
that paintings usually depict animals desirable 
for food, and that noxious animals are conspicuous 
by their absence. So far as Bushman paintings 
are concerned, this is not true. If animals such 
as lions, leopards, snakes, and rhinoceroses are to 
be considered noxious animals, they occur often 
enough on the paintings. But such animals are 
not undesirable as food to the Bushmen, as they 
eat practically everything, and certainly would 
not refuse to eat the flesh of a lion, unless it 
happened to be the totem of the hunter. On the 
whole the paintings reflect no more than the 
ordinary life of the people phis the caprice of the 
particular artist. At intervals of leisure — and 
the Bushmen, when food was plenty, had much 
of that — the scenes of the past would rise up in 
their minds, and they would attempt to visualize 
them by painting them on the rock, and by con- 
stant practice the faculty of drawing improved. 
The colours employed were yellow, bro-»vn, red, 
and sometimes white, and blue. Some of these 
paintings are ancient, and some are quite modem, 
as certain of the artists are or were recently alive. 
The faculty of drawing and painting was said to 
be hereditary in certain families. The theory has 
been advanced that the painters and sculptors 
belonged to different tribes, but there is no good 
reason for accepting this. 

The Bushmen are passionately fond of dancing, 
more especially at full moon and at certain seasons 
of the year. Fires are lit outside their caves, and 
dancing is kept up all night, or untU the per- 
formers are exhausted. Some of these dances, in 
which the performers paint their faces and bodies, 
are of a religious nature. Some of them are more 
or less coarse. Songs are sung by the leaders, and 
the other performers join in the chorus. The 
motions are not at all graceful. Some dances are 
called after animals — e.g., the eland bull dance, 
the baboon dance, the bee dance, and the frog 
dance — and each has its own peculiar tune. The 
dancers give very good imitations of the animal 
in its different attitudes. The instruments used 
to accompany these dances are stringed instru- 
ments similar to an ordinary bow, with a tortoise- 
shell as a sound-box variously called !kopo, 
Ikangcn, and llgora, ‘reed,’ ‘flutes,’ and ‘drums.’ 
The dancers have rattles round their ankles, made 
of the skin of the inside of the springbok’s ear, 
with small pebbles inside to make as much sound 
as possible. Circumcision dances are perfonned 
after the boys have undergone the ceremony. 


These are of a distinctly religious character. 
Bushman music is, as might be expected, of a 
very primitive character — the melancholy and 
monotonous repetition of a few notes. It does 
not usually consist of more than six tones (which 
do not belong to our scale), but the strangeness 
and wildness of the melody give it a peculiar 
charm. There are other tunes wliich show some 
advance, especially one by the Natal Bushmen. 
Harmony does not exist. 

The Bushmen have an extensive range of terms 
for family relationships, both male and female. 
Some of these are connected with tabus; e.g., a 
mother-in-law must not see her son-in-law or 
mention his name; he, on his part, must not 
mention hers. The same rule applies to some 
other relations also. A woman must avoid men- 
tioning the name of her husband or any of his 
near relatives. There are different terms for 
these relationships, but the system among the 
Bushmen is not nearly so perfect as that among 
the Australians. 

Marriage is usually a very simple matter among 
the Bushmen, some of whom are monogamists and 
some polygamists, according to their individual 
worldly position. Two young people very often 
simply go off and live together, but usually the 
young man has to prove his proAvess by going into 
the veld and slaying some wild animal — the 
strongest and fiercest he can find — and presenting 
the whole or a selected portion to the girl’s father. 
Among some tribes this is considered indispensable 
before asking the hand of a girl in marriage. If 
the present is accepted, the mamage is complete. 
Sexual intercourse before marriage, while looked 
upon as a crime, is very often practised, Divorce 
too is simple, A man or Avoman leaves his or her 
partner and goes off Avith some one else. The 
custody of the children does not cause much 
trouble, as the young people are accustomed to 
fend for themselves at an early age. Parental 
control is thus exceedingly weak. Marriage 
usually takes place Avithin the clan, but a man 
cannot marry a woman ol the same family as 
his OAvn — ».e. bearing his OAvn surname. So far 
as Ave knoAV, a man cannot take his oaati sister to 
Avife, because of his totem, but he may take his 
sister-in-laAV. Although there is much freedom 
in the intercourse of the sexes, incest and_ adultery 
are regarded as crimes and are punished by 
death, usually by retaliation on the part of the 
injured person. Murder, theft, abduction, and 
especially AA’itchcraft, are crimes against the Bush- 
man moral code and are punished by fines, ex- 
pulsion from the tribe, or even death in the case 
of persistent offenders. The old _ people, when 
too infirm to folloAV the family in its Avanderings 
or unable to procure food for themselves, are left 
to die. 

4. Totemism and religion.— As has been re- 
marked, totemism exists among the Bushmen, 
especially among those tribes that haA’e had long 
contact Avith the Bantu peoples, but they are too 
much the children of the Avild to have developed 
it to any extent. Some call themselves the Zebra 
clan, or the Eland clan, or the Duiker olan,_and, 
while they avoid killing and eating these animals 
or certain portions of them, they are not at all 
strict about the matter Avhen pressed by hunger. 
In the case of the Duiker clan, the members 
may eat all of the animal except the heart 
Those clans AA’hose totem was the buffalo did 
not scruple to eat every portion of a domestic ox, 
although they might not eat every portion of a 
AA’ild buffalo, even though they looked upon oxen 
as tame buffaloes. 

They believe in a spirit Avhich the northern tribes 
call Thora, and the southern iKang or llKaggen. 
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W. H. I. Bleek,'J. M. Orpen.^and others think 
that ! Kang is simply the mantis insect, for which 
they have a gi'eat reverence, but there does not 
seem to be great force in this contention. While 
it may be true of the Bushmen of Cape Colony, 
it is certainly not true of the Tati Bushmen. 
These tribes _ say that Thora is a spirit, that he 
sends the rain, the lightning (of which they are 
very much afraid), good weather, bad luck, and 
plenty. They are not very clear as to whether he 
IS a person or not, but he is usually spoken of with 
dread, as a malevolent spirit, with whom it is 
advisable to keep on good terms. They also say 
that he made the animals, but they are not sure 
if he made the first men. The Tati Bustimen 
reverence the mantis to a certain extent, and do 
not like killing it if they can help it. All Bush- 
men have a great dread of death, and in common 
with many peoples believe that it is due to be- 
witchment by an enemy. Arbousset,’ speaking of 
the Bushmen of Basutoland of his day, says that 
they looked upon death as a sleep. It is difficult 
to ascertain what they do really think on the 
subject, ns they are so unwilling to speak of it at 
all. They also believe in some form of future life, 
but do not know what it is really like. They 
imagine that it does not differ much from the 
present life. This is shown by the burial customs 
of some tribes. They used to drag their dead into 
the surrounding bush to be devoured by wild 
animals, but generally they bury the bodies in a 
hole or cleft in a rock, which they carefully wall 
up, or they excavate a round hole about 3 or 4 ft. | 
deep and place the dead man at the bottom in 
a sitting or lying position, with the legs doubled 
up to the chin, and in each case place beside him | 
some food and his weapons of war. They generally ! 
indulge in a funeral feast afterwards, desert the 
locality, and never mention the dead man’s name. 
Why they keep silence regarding the departed they 
cannot explain. Some tribes place the dead with 
his face to the rising sun ; others observe no such 
custom. 

The Tati Bushmen have no regular priests, but 
they have certain individuals, whom they call 
doctors, who possess a considerable knowledge 
of the properties and uses of wild plants, and thus 
exercise great influence over the people. This 
knowledge is sometimes confined to certain families, 
who jealously guard it. They have a considerable 
knowledge of vegetable poisons and have antidotes 
for them. Malicious poisoning does not often 
occur among them. Bushman doctors profess to 
cure malaria, typhoid, blackwater fever, dysente^, 
and other diseases, and, according to reliable in- 
formation, are often successful. Most of the 
plants which they use are employed in religious 
ceremonies or in ordeals and trials for witchcraft. 
In fact, much, if not all, of the Bushman practice 
of medicine has a religions signification. 

The Tati Bushmen, in common with most other 
Bushmen, practise circumcision. At present they 
perform the rite according to the Bechuana custom. 
Boys are operated upon at about the age of twelve 
years,development being rapid with them. A stone 
Knife was formerly employed and still is by most 
tribes — a matter of necessity at first, but now a 
matter of custom, or of hygiene, as the knife is 
thrown away and a new one made for each cere- 
mony. A number of boys of approximately the 
same age are operated upon at once. The method 
is as follows. The foreskin is pulled forward over 
the glans as far as it will stretcli and then cut off 

1 A Brief Account of Bushman Folk p, 6 fl. ^ 

3 * A Glimpse into the Mythology of the Mnlute Bushmen, 
Cape StlonVili/ Magazine^ July, 1874, pp. 1-13. 

3T. Arbousset and F. Bauinas, Beiaiion d’un vo^ge d ex- 
ploration au nord-ett de la Colonie du Cap de Bonne-Bsperance, 
p. 604, 


with one slash of the knife. It quickly retracts 
and so prevents excessive bleeding, and usually 
heals rapidly. It is not known for certain whether 
the girls underwent the rite or not. The southern 
Bushmen cut off the last joint of the little finger 
of the right hand in the case of boys, and of the 
left hand in the case of girls. This was also a 
religious ceremony, but whether it took the place 
of circumcision or was additional thereto is still 
uncertain. Cutting off the joints of one or more 
fingers was also practised as a sign of mourning. 
The Tati Bushmen, whatever they may have done 
in the past, do not now practise finger-cutting. 

5 . Omens. — The great factor in the life of the 
Bushmen is their divining bones, commonly bat 
erroneously called dice. The Bushmen would 
undertake no expedition without consulting them. 
They are four and sometimes five in number, and 
designated male and female. The female bone is 
usually longer than the male. They are made 
from the hoofs of animals, bone, horn, wood, or 
even the stones of wild fruits. Sometimes they 
are ornamented with designs on back or front. To 
consult them a man would clear a small space of 
ground, rub the bones with various kinds of 
medicine, blow upon them, and then cast them 
upon the ground. From their positions and con- 
junctions he divines what he wants to know', 
according to certain laws. If the result is un- 
favourable, it is useless for him to persevere in his 
object. Divination is also practised by means of 
the shoulder-blade of a springbok, and by certain 
other animals, such as the mantis, lion, jackal, 
and snake. 

6 . Spirits. — ^The Bushmen personify some animals 
and look upon them as men in another state of 
existence. They also believe that men, especially 
witch-doctors, can assume animal shapes at wifi 
and compel other people to do the same. This, 
they say, is to ‘ have power ’ over such victims. It 
has been held to indicate a belief in the trans- 
migration of souls, but the point is very doubtful. 
They certainly believe in transformations of 
animals. The Tati Bushmen thoroughly believe 
in the existence of spirits, usually of a malevolent 
character, and, when closely questioned, admit 
that they can change their shapes at will, but they 
do not seem to believe that these spirits can be 
born again into other animal shapes. Lightning, 
wnd, eddies of dust, storms, and other natural 
phenomena are looked upon as spirits. This is 
probably a relic of primitive man’s belief that the 
animals and things about him were not different 
from himself — certainly to some extent the Bush- 
man view. There are spirits of rivers, fountains, 
and thermal springs known to the Bushmen and 
much reverenced by them. 

7 . Mythology of the heavenly bodies. — The 
Bushmen have no regular system of mythology in 
the sense that the ancient Greeks or the modem 
Hindus have, but they have the elements of such. 
They are said to have worshipped the heavenly 
bodies and are therefore to be included among 
those people who attained to sidereal worsiiip. 
Among the Tati Bushmen no special ceremonies 
are connected w’ith these bodies, altliough it is 
evident from numerous tales in which the sun and 
moon appear that a considerable degree of reverence 
is paid to them. The new moon figures in many 
of their tales. 

The moon is the shoe ot the mantis. Her waxing: and waning 
is explained as her dying and coming to life again. The Tati 
Bushmen have some of these tales in a more or less modified 
form; e.g., one speaks ot the moon coming down to wash her 
face in a pool ot water. The Bushmen do not know why the 
sun is hot. and why there is no heat in the moon. Among the 
Bonthem Bushmen the sun is spoken of as a little boy by 
the wayside; sometimes ho Is said to have been thrown into 
the sky by some children while he was sleeping. Again, the 
moon IS spoken of as being cut by the sun and after death 
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cames awny the people who are dead. Some o( the Tati 
Bushmen say that the stars were once human beings and 
animals, and the Cape Bushmen speak of girls as having been 
turned into stars and flowers by the rain. Certain prominent 
stars have particular names among the Bushmen ; e.p., Jupiter 
is the Dawn’s Heart; the Magellanic Clouds the Male and 
Female Steinbok, the Southern Cross the Giraffe Star (Tati 
Bushmen), Aldebaran the Male Hartebeest, Procyon the Male 
Eland, Orion’s Belt the Female Tortoises. The origin of the 
stars is explained in the following manner. A girl of the early 
race, being angry with her mother because the latter asked her 
for a certain kind of food which she had put to roast in the fire, 
threw it together with the wood ashes that were upon it into 
the air. The food was changed into stars, and the ashes became 
the Milky Way. The rising of particular stars at certain 
seasons of the year was noted, ns they were connected with the 
return of the seasons. Shooting stars were considered unlucky 
by the Tati Bushmen, and, if they appeared in great numbers, 
inspired terror. 

8. Folk literature. — The Bushmen have a great 
body of folklore, mostly relating to animals and 
natural objects, customs, and so on, but next to 
none of a historical character, certainly none that 
throws much light on their orirfn and migrations. 
Not a tithe of those folk-tales have been garnered, 
and, as the race is a fast vanishing one, they will 
soon be completely lost. Bleek collected a large 
number of tales, and a selection from his great 
mass of materials was published in 1911 by his 
niece, Miss Lloyd. Smallercollectionsby Schultze, 
Theal, and Dornan have been issued. A study of 
these tales throws much light on the mental and 
moral outlook of the Bushmen. 
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S. S. Dornan. 

TATUING. — The word 'tatu’ or ‘tattoo,’ 
meaning to mark or puncture the skin, is derived 
from tlie Tahitian word tatau, a reduplicated form 
of the root ta, ‘ to strike.’ It was used by Captain 
Cook in the account of his visit to Tahiti : 

‘ Both sexes paint their Bodys, Tattow as it is called In their 
Ijanguage. ‘This is done by inlaying the Colour of Black under 
their skins in such a manner ns to be indelible.’ l 
Cook was thus the first to introduce the word to 
the civilized world of his day. Many writers since 
his time have included in the general term ‘tatu’ 
the practice of marking the skin with cicatrices ; 
the two processes are, however, very difierent. 
Tatu proper is the insertion of pigment under the 
skin, whereby a practically permanent stain is 
produced, while cicatrization is the marking of 
the body, either by cutting or burning the skin in 
such a way as to cause scars forming small de- 
pressions or by cutting into the skin and keeping 
the wounds open, so that keloids, or raised scars, 
are formed, which stand out prominently from the 
surrounding tissue. 

I Journal during his First Voyage, 1768-71, ed. W. J. 
Wharton, London, 1893, p. 93. 


I. Antiquity and distribution.— Both these modes 
of personal decoration are of considerable antiquity 
and of wide distribution ; they have been found 
among people of greatly varying culture, from the 
aborigines of Australia, who adorn their bodies 
with cicatrices, to the Polynesians and Japanese, 
who have developed tatu proper into a fine art! 
At a very early stage man no doubt felt a desire 
for personal decoration and learnt to use pigment 
for this purpose ; and it is possible that tatu was 
resorted to as a means of giving a permanent 
character to the designs thus made to beautify 
the body at a stage prior to the use of clothes. 
Archffiological evidence can, unfortunately, give 
ns no direct proof of the existence of such a custom 
as tatu in pre-historic times, but it is well known 
that Aurignacian man was skilful in the use of 
colour. Ddchelette suggests that the finely pointed 
implements found in Magdalenian deposits may 
have been used for tatuing. Referring to the 
practice among primitive peoples of cicatrization 
and tatu, he says : 

' Les premier!) habitants de VEuropo prihistorique s’omnient 
le corps 6 I’aide des mfimes prootdds, mais en g6n6ral il nous est 
Impossible de distintruer nettement pour cette pirlode entre la 
teinture corporelle simple ot le tatouage. C’est 16 un fait ilabli 
par des preuves indircctcs mais d£c!slves pour la fin des temps 
quatemaires, pour I’dpoque ndoiithique et le commencement 
tout au moins de I’flge du bronze.’ l 

In the pre-dynastic tombs of the old Egyptians 
excavated by Flinders Petrie, de Morgan, Amd- 
lineau, and others, some rude human figures have 
been found bearing marks that suggest the use of 
tatu — e.g,, the female figure discovered at Tukh.’ 
In the second Theban empire the Egyptians tatued 
themselves on the hreast or arms with the names 
or symbols of deities, but decorative tatu marks 
are rare on Egyptian remains of the classical 
period.* The prohibition in Lv 19'^, ‘ Ye shall not 
make any cuttings in your flesh for the dead, nor 
print any marks upon you,’ indicates that the Jews 
had seen these practices carried on by the heathen 
nations among whom their lot was cast, and 
perhaps had themselves adopted them. 

There are many classical allusions to tatu in 
Europe. Herodotus writes of the Thracian women 
being tatued as a sign of nobility.* Pliny* says 
that the men of the Dacians and Sarniatians 
marked their bodies (‘corpora sua inscribunt’). 
That tatu was known to the Pictones and other 
tribes of Gaul is shoira by the evidence from coins.® 
Chinese tradition says that the great Chinese 
hero Tschaipe found tatu among the Ainus of 
Japan, who indeed practise it to this day. In 
China it ceased at a very early time to be a desir- 
able mode of decoration and survives only as a 
method of imposing a distinctive mark. _A. T. 
Sinclair says that ‘ among the ancient natives in 
the West Indies, Mexico and Central America, 
tattooing was general if not almost universal. ‘ 
It was also practised by the early inhabitants of 
S. America, as notably among the coastal tribes of 
Ecuador and ancient Peru.® G. Elliot Smith finds 
it along the coast-lines of a great part of the world 
and includes it in the culture-complex of the 
‘ heliolithic ’ track.® Danvin, in drawing attention 
to the universality of the custom among primitive 
peoples, said : ‘ Not one great country can be 
named, from the Polar regions in the north to New 
Zealand in the south, in which the aborigines do 
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not tattoo themselves.' ^ W. Joest goes so fares 
to say that no race or people exists that has not 
had the custom of either painting or tatuing the 
body.® _On the other hand, some investigators 
have failed to find traces of cicatrization or tatu 
among certain primitive tribes, such as the Vedda 
of Ceylon,® the Mafulu of British New Guinea,^ 
the Tati Bushmen,® and others; but this negative 
evidence does not rule out the possibility that 
such practices were once known to these people 
and have become lost arts. Cicatrization is mainly 
confined to dark-skinned races, wliile tatu proper 
prevails with those of lighter colour. Thus we find 
cicatrization in Australia, Tasmania, New Cale- 
donia, Fiii, and other parts of Melanesia, in Torres 
Straits islands, among the Papuans of New Guinea, 
in the Malay Peninsula (Sakai), the Andaman 
Islands, and in negro Africa. It has been super- 
seded in S. America by tatu proper, but has been 
observed among the Caribs of Guiana and in 
Brazil. The light-coloured races who have prac- 
tised tatu proper include the Maoris of New 
Zealand and the inhabitants of the other islands 
of Polynesia. It is also found in Melanesia, 
Micronesia, the Malay Archipelago, the Malay 
Peninsula, Burma, India, among the Tibeto-Burman 
peoples in general (but rare in Tibet), and in 
Japan. In Africa it is found in Algeria, in Egypt, 
among the For, the Tushilan", the Namaqua 
Hottentots, and other tribes, but it is by no 
means so widely distributed in this continent as 
cicatrization. On the other hand, tatu proper 
was very prevalent in the New World, especially 
among the Indian tribes of N. America, such 
as the Iroquois, the Pricked Pawnees, the Dela- 
wares, and others. It is used extensively at the 
present day by the Haida Indians of the N.W. 
American coast, and also by the Eskimo, and 
in S. America, notably among the Mundrucu and 
Guaycura tribes. 

Tatuing is said to bo one of the chief occupations of the 
Oriental gypsies, Sinclair found that most of the tatuing among 
the lower orders in Sj-ria, Mesopotamia, Arabia, Egj-pt, and 
some parts of Persia was done by them. They also tatu them- 
selves, and in this they differ from European gypsies, for these 
do not wear tatu marks. • Hence their tattooing is an easy 
mode of identifying Oriental gipsies, who are often seen in all 
parts of Europe and America.’* At the present day tatuing 
persists in Europe among the lower classes. Lombroso made a 
comparative study of tatu among soldiers and criminais, and 
concluded that it was especially prevalent among the latter. 
He noted that the designs in criminal tatu are often extremely 
complex and of a cyni(^ and obscene charaoter.7 There was a 
considerable revival of tatu among the soldiers and sailors 
serving with the British forces in the recent war, A revival, 
too, has been evident in Japan since 1881, when tatu ceased to 
be a penal offence and came once more Into vogue, with the 
result that it is now an elaborate art,® Apart from these and 
sunilar isolated revivals, tatu is, on the whole, rapidly declining, 
especially in Polynesia, once the centre of a highly developed 
system of tatu. This change is due, no doubt, in a great 
measure to the action of the missionaries, who have discouraged 
the practice, because of the orgies that often accompanied the 
tatuing operations. 

2 , Methods and implements. — ^The methods and 
implements used to produce these marks on the 
body vary considerably in different parts of the 
world and often reflect the cultural conditions of 
the people among whom they have been found. It 
is impossible here to do more than indicate briefly 
some of the more striking variations of tlie 
processes which have been recorded and add a few 
examples by way of illustration. 

1 Descent of Man, London, 1871, ii. 339. 
s Tatotciren, Narbemeichnen, und Kbrpnbemalen, Berlin, 
1837, p. 45. , . , 
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(a) Cicatrization. — In Central Africa prominent 
keloids are formed by detaching a piece of skin, 
which is raised and held by a pellet of tow till the 
wound is healed. A. L. Cureau alludes to ‘ dandies 
of the Upper Ubangi and Equatorial Congo ’ who 
undergo this operation as a means of obtaining 
‘the prominent crest which gives them a fierce 
expression.’ 1 Irritant substances are sometimes 
rubbed into the incisions to prevent the wounds 
from healing too rapidly. Among the Bageshu, a 
Bantu people on the south and south-east slopes of 
Mt. Elgon, the girls use a crescent-shaped flesh 
hook sharpened to a needle point at one end. Scars 
are formed on the forehead and stomach by pinch- 
ing up the flesh between the thumb and finder and 
running the hook through it ; fine dust from a 
wood lire is then rubbed into the wounds.® Natives 
from the interior of Mozambique wear marked 
rttgcB on the forehead. 

These are formed ‘ by making vertical incisions in the ekin, 
rubbing in a medicine, and then binding tightly with a cloth, 
ao that wrinkles are formed in the line of the incision.’ 3 
Cicatrization berfns with the Andamanese at the 
age of eight and continues at intervals until the 
sixteenth or eighteenth year is reached. It is 
usually done by women, who use a flake of quartz 
or glass held between the forefinger and thumb. 
The arms and back are marked first, while fasting, 
and afterwards the chest, abdomen, and legs, but 
never the face ; the special tribal marks are, in 
some tribes, made by men with a pig arrow. Pork 
is not eaten while the wounds are healing; and 
the northern tribes have certain ceremonies con- 
nected with the operation.® The aborigines of 
Central Australia cut the skin with flakes of flint 
or glass and rub in ashes or the down of the eagle- 
hawk.® At Port Essington (N. Territory of 
Australia) scars are formed by burning the flesh 
with a red-hot stick.® In N. IV. Queensland they 
are made by lighting charcoal on the flesh and 
allowing it to burn there. The implements used 
in Melanesia differ in different islands ; e.g., in the 
Solomons the circular or chevron-shaped cicatrices 
worn by both sexes on the face are made witl» the 
claw of the flying fox,® while in Florida Island the 
pattern is * marked out in circles with a bamboo, 
and the skin is cut with the bone of a bat’s -wing.’® 
The keloids and scars called hotto, which are 
customary in New Britain, are made with obsidian 
flakes.' 

ifi) Tatu proper. — A method which seems to 
suggest a combination of cicatrization and tatu 
proper is that of cutting the flesh and rubbing 
pigment into the wounds. Livingstone says of 
the Makoa (Makua) of Central Africa, who have 
double lines of keloids on the face ; ‘ After the 
incisions are made, charcoal is rubbed in and the 
flesh pressed out, so that all the cuts are raised above 
the level of the surface.’®' The charcoal gives a 
bluish tinge to the skin, ‘ and the ornament shows 
brightly in persons of light complexion, who by 
the % are common.’®® The Ainu women of Yezo 
(Japan) cut gashes on the face with a sharp knife 
and rub in soot from burnt birch-bark, which 
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produces a bluish-black effect.^ This method 
nos also been observed in some of the islands of 
Micronesia. 

The implements used for pricking the skin range 
in complexity from such simple natural objects as 
thorns, fish spines, cactus spikes, shells, and bones, 
to the elaborate metal appliance of the Burmese 
and the steel and electric needles of Japan and 
Europe in use at the present day. The Roro- 
speaking tribes of British New Guinea obtain the 
desired effect by very simple means. The operator, 
who is generally an old woman, applies colouring 
matter — soot mixed with water — with a fragment 
of wood frayed out at one end to form a coarse 
brush. The colour is pricked in by means of a 
pricker having one or more thorns set at right 
angles to its long axis ; these thorns are driven 
into the skin by tapping the pricker gently with a 
email wooden mallet. The women of these tribes 
are tatued from head to foot, but the operation 
takes place at intervals, and there is a regular 
order in which the different parts of the body must 
be tatued ; thus the hands and arms are done in 
childhood, and later the tatu is gradually increased 
until at marriageable age it is applied to the 
buttocks, legs, and last of all to the face.“ The 
Polynesian method of tatuing is generally to trace 
the design on the skin first with cliarcoal and then 
(o follow the pattern with a small adze-shaped 
implement furnished with a serrated bone edge. 
The skin is perforated by hammering or tapping 
this implement with another made of wood and 
shaped like a paddle. But the ways and means 
employed vary a good deal in the South Sea Islands, 
and the operation is often accompanied by much 
ceremonial and feasting, and the keeping of certain 
tabus ; e.ff., brides in tlie Fiji, while being tatued, 
are tadu siga, and are kept in seclusion, for they 
must not see the sun.* In New Zealand a very strict 
tabu has to be observed by the person undergoing 
the ordeal ; he may not communicate with any one 
not in the same condition, nor may he touch his 
food. The Maori chief had to be fed through a 
special funnel during the process, which entailed a 
good deal of ceremonial of a somewhat religious 
character. The Maori tatu, or moko, was of two 
kinds, of which the older method was a cutting 
into the skin with a small chisel-like tool made of 
sea-bird’s wing-hones, shark’s teeth, stones, or hard 
wood, and of different sizes and shapes. The edge 
of the chisel was applied to the skin and tapped 
by a small mallet, which sometimes had a broad 
flattened surface at one end used to wipe away 
the blood. Tliis cliiselling process was superseded 
by prick tatu, which was done with small-toothed 
or serrated imjilements dipped in colouring matter 
obtained either from charcoal mixed with oil or 
dog’s fat or burnt and powdered resin.^ In Borneo 
the design is pressed on to the skin with a tatu 
block dipped in pigment made from a mixture of 
soot and sugar-cane juice. The needle points of 
the pricker, which are also charged with pigment, 
are then driven into the skin by taps from a striker. 
Among the Kayans the men carve the designs on 
the blocks, but the tatu is done by women. The 
artists are under the protection of a tutelary spirit 
to whom sacrifices must be made, and the operator 
has to avoid certain foods. The women are tatued 
in a hut buift for the purpose ; their male relatives 
are dressed in bark-clotli and must remain indoors 
until tlie operation is completed ; in fact it cannot 
be commenced unless their men-folk are at home. ' 


It is prohibited to tatu women at seed-time, or if a 
dead body lies unburied in the house, and bad 
dreams, such as ‘a dream of floods, foretelling 
much blood-letting, will also interrupt the work.’” 
In Burma the outline of the desired pattern is 
roughly sketched on the skin with a camel’s hair 
brush and is then pricked in by a series of punctures 
close together, which merge into a rough line. 
The pricker is of an unusum kind, being two feet 
long and weighted at the top with a brass or lead 
figure; the pigment is contained in a style four 
inches long, which fits into a hollow pipe and is 
thus joined to the weighted end.* In Japan steel 
needles of four different sizes are used ; tlie effect 
of shading is procured by tying rows of needles 
together. Sepia, vermilion, and Prussian blue are 
used in the designs, which are very ornate.* In 
some parts of N. America the pigmented effect is 
obtained by running a needle-like implement 
through the skin threaded with some material 
coated in pigment. 

This method was followed by the Salish tribes, who used a 
‘ needle of flsh-bone or a cactus spike, which passed a fine thread 
coated with charcoal under the skin,’ or sometimes the charcoal 
was carried on an unthreaded needle, 'which was thrust under 
the skin in a horizontal direction.’ * 


The Eskimo use a needle and thread smeared ivith 
soot or gun-powder. Thus, speaking of the personal 
appearance of the Greenlanders, D. Crantz says : 

•No one . . . Is a finished beauty till the skin of her cheeks, 
chin, bands and feet, has been threaded by a string smeared 
with soot, which when drawn out leaves a black mark. The 
mother performs this painful operation on her daughter in 
childhood, fearful that she will else attract no husband. This 
custom obtains among the Indians of North America, and various 
Tartar tribes, where both sexes practise it ; the one to heighten 
their charms, the other to Inspire terror.’* 

3 . Patterns. — A detailed study of the patterns 
would doubtless yield results of considerable ethno- 
logical interest as pointing to the migrations and 
culture-contact of peoples. Flinders Petrie* has 
drawn attention to the resemblance between the 
Algerian patterns described by Lucien Jacquot* 
and those on the female figure found at Tukh and on 
the Libyans in the tomb of Seti I. (XIXth dynasty, 
1300 B.C.). The dominating designs in Algena 
are a cross and a figure resemblin" a fly, which are 
thought to be degenerate forms of the swastika — a 
device widely distributed in Africa and elsewhere, 
and of gi'eat antiquity, as is shown by its appearance 
on a leaden figure* in the second city of Troy 
(about 2500-2000 B.c.) and by its prevsknoc in 
ancient Crete. The designs in favour among the 
Haida tribes on the north-west coast of America 
are similar to those on their boats, house-fronts, 
pillars, and monuments, and include family crests 
and totemic symbols such as the thunder-bird, 
wolf, bear, codfish, and so on. There is a great 
variation in the patterns of the Polynesian tatu, 
for almost every island has some distinctive char- 
acteristic of its own. The Marquesans, e.g., tatu 
in broad straight lines. Many of their signs 
suggest a hieroglyphic system whicli can be inter- 
preted only by their priests; in Anna, however, 
sea-urchins and quaint zoophytes are well repie- 
sented on the leg and thigh. The Marquesan 
women have a design somewhat resembling a 
gridiron tatued on their lips.* In Tahiti the 
patterns are simpler, but of greater taste and 
elegance than those of the Marquesas Islands. 
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The coco-nut tree is a favourite object, and figures 
of men, animals, and flowers also occur, as well 
as stars, circles, and lozenges.^ The Maori tatn 
stands out in striking contrast to that of the rest 
of Polynesia, its chief feature being the blending 
of spirals and sweeping curves, which follow the 
conformation of the human form, the face being 
generally completely covered. This prevalence of 
curved lines suggests Melanesian influence ; for 
Polynesian tatu is generally rectilinear in char- 
acter. Melanesian tatu is often asymmetrical, 
perhaps because it is done at diflerent times and 
by diflerent artists. Here again the patterns are 
very diverse and suggest, as regards some islands, 
Pol^esian influence. Each of the three principal 
centres of tatu proper in New Guinea has peculiar- 
ities of design and execution; thus, curved lines 
prevail in Humboldt Bay instead of the broader 
stripes of the south coast, and in the central district 
the designs used in tatu resemble those on the pipes 
and gourds, which show a preponderance of straight 
lines over curves and an absence of human or animal 
forms. The Motu (Port Moresby) and kindred 
tribes are said to have a geometrical art, and their 
tatu is angular in character, but there seems to 
be good evidence that many of their designs were 
naturalistic in origin and became conventionalized 
later.® In the Admiralty Islands the men Avear 
cicatrices on chest and shoulders in the form of 
circular spots of the size of half-a-crown. Tatu 
proper is mainly confined to the women, who have 
rings round the eyes and all over the face, and 
diagonal lines on the upper part of the front of the 
body crossing one another so as to form lozenge- 
shaped spaces.* 

Complicated serial designs are worn by the 
women in Borneo. The fingers and feet are done 
at the age of ten, the forearm at eleven, the thighs 
partly at twelve, being finished at puberty ; it is 
thought immodest to be tatued after motherhood. 
The men have isolated designs, such as the dog 
design, in elongated or rosette form— a device 
prominent in Kayan art and one that can be traced 
in the shoulder tatu of many of the tribes includ- 
ing the Barawans (Sarawak). The most primitive 
tatu in Borneo is that of the Uma Long women of 
Batang Kayan ; it is stippled in — on the forearm 
only — in irregular dots. Indigenous patterns are 
done by freehand, no blocks being used for them. 
The thigh tatu in Borneo produces the effect of 
tight-fitting breeches, and resembles that found 
among the Burmese and some of the Naga tribes. 
The latter have an elaborate face tatu called ak, 
formed of continuous lines across the forehead, 
round and underneath the eyes, over tlie cheeks, 
to the comers of the mouth and the chin. ‘ Eoavs 
of spots follow the outside lines, and tivo fine lines 
mark out the nose in a large diamond space.’ 
With the Nagas both sexes tatu, but some tribes 
do not mark tlie face, and have the tatu placed 
on the breast, shoulders, back, wrists, and thighs.* 
The Burmese tatn generally from the waist to the 
knees, but among the Shans it extends from the 
neck to the feet. The designs include mystic 
squares, triangles, and a great variety of animals. 
The old or jungle style was to cover the skin ivith 
tracery producing an indefinite effect ; the new 
style is distinct in outline.* Perhaps the most 
highly developed tatu is that of the Japanese, Avho 
cover the body Avith fantastic figures of dragons, 
birds, flowers, and landscapes, in a manner that 
recalls the patterns on their silks. 
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4. Use and significance. — (a) Magico-rcligious . — 
The use and significance of these marks Avere mani- 
fold, and they have played an important part in 
i the life of primitive man, since they had a magico- 
religious as Avell as a social aspect. Their Avide- 
spread use, even at the present day, as a magical 
protection against sickness and other misfortunes 
shoAvs a very general belief in their supernatural 
efficacy. The Yuin tribe of S.E. Australia Aveai 
vertical cicatrizations round the upper arm to make 
boomerangs glance off.' In Timorlaut scars are 
made with red-hot stones on the arms and shoulders 
in imitation of smallpo-x marks to Avard off that 
disease.® The Andamanese believe that cicatriza- 
tion is (jood for rheumatism, toothache, headache, 
paralysis, epilepsy, and phthisis ; it is resorted to 
for these and other ailments Avhen all else fails. 
The Todas use it to cure the pains caused by 
mOking buffaloes. Tatu proper is a remedy for 
rheumatism much in favour with the men of the 
Halba caste, Avho work on the lands in the south 
of the Kaipur District and the Kanker and Bastar 
States in India ; its action is probably that of a 
counter-irritant.® The Gonds and Baigas have a 
number of designs for the protection of different 
parts of the body, including a figure of the monkey- 
god Hanuman to give strength, of Bhimsen’s club 
to assist digestion, of the fooLgod to cure pain, 
and so on.® The Burman has similar safeguards 
Avom on all parts of the body ; they are a protec- 
tion against Avounds and secure freedom from pain, 
and are sufficiently potent to procure even the 
favour of princes. The only tatu Avom by the 
Burmese women is a love-charm in the form of a 
triangle betAveen the eyes or on the lips or tongue ; 
it is done Avith the ‘ drug of tenderness ’ — a mixture 
of vermilion Avith herbs and other ingredients 
such as the skin of trout-spotted lizards.® The 
Shans tatu boys as a test of courage, but special 
designs are added to prevent injuries or other 
mishaps. In Borneo the Kayan men Avear a 
special tatu on the Avrist called lukiit, Avhich 
keeps aAvay illness. The hikiit is a much-valued 
bead, which was formerly fastened on the wrist 
of the sick man to ‘ tie in ’ the soul ; but, as 
the bead Avas liable to be lost, a tatued repre- 
sentation of it came to be AVom instead. The 
Ainu Avomen are tatued on the lips and arms to 
keep aAvay the demons of disease, Avho are thus 
led to believe they are the Avives of the gods, 
since these are all tatued in this manner. If 
an epidemic occurs in a village, the Avomen must 
tatn each other ; they also use tatuing as a remedy 
for failing eyesight.® 

Many races believe that the efficacy of tatu 
marks extends beyond the present life to that of 
the next Avorld, Avhere they serve as marks of 
identification— e.^., Niigas of Manipur, Kayans of 
Borneo, N. American Indians, and many others — 
or as a guide, or as currency enabling the traveller 
to accomplish his journey. 

The Dhanwar, who inhabit the wild hilly country adjoining 
Chota Nagpur, say that tntu marks ‘remain on the soul after 
death, and that she shows them to God, probably for purposes 
of identification.' ? 

Women of the Brahman caste believe that after 
death they lyill be able to sell the ornaments tatued 
on their bodies and to subsist on the proceeds. In 
Africa a similar belief is found among the Ekoi 
Avomen, aa’Iio think that in the next world they 
can exchange their scars for food, and that the 
ghost is able to remove them one by one for this 
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purpose.^ The Eskimo and the Fijians believe in 
Elysium only for the tatued ; the Fijian women 
who have not these marks are said to be served up 
as food for the gods. Some investigators have in- 
sisted upon a considerable religious element in 
tatu, since the operation is often accompanied by 
sacrifice, prayer, and other religious ceremonies, 
and the designs frequently represent sacred 
animals, or other objects that may be regarded as 
symbols of gods. These serve to express a close 
union between the god and his disciple ; hence the 
need for certain tabus to avoid the dread conse- 
quences of contact with persons in this dangerous 
state. The priest of the Ewe-speaking people of 
W. Africa has special tatu marks indicating the 
deity whom he serves and the rank that he holds 
in the priestly order ; the shoulder marks in this 
ease are so sacred that they must not be touched 
by the laity.® In San Domingo the priests did not 
wear a distinctive dress, but had a figure of a zemi 
(idol) tatued or painted on their bodies.* Tatuing 
was regarded by many people as a sacred pro- 
fession, and the artists were under the special 
protection of deities of the craft. In Tahiti these 
were the children of Taaroa, the principal deity ; 
their images were kept in the temples of those 
who practised the art professionally, prayers being 
addressed to them by the operator before he began 
his work. The Tahitians say that tatuing origin- 
ated among the gods, and there are legends in 
Samoa and elsewhere telling of its sacred origin. 

(b) Informatory . — To people who do not possess 
a system of writing the wearing of permanent and 
distinctive body-marks is not merely an aesthetic 
advantage, but in many cases a real necessity. 
Used extensively by uncultured peoples, these 
marks became a convenient means of conveying to 
their fellow-men all kinds of information concern- 
ing their activities and environment. They serve 
as a record of achievement and a means of identi- 
fying a man’s tribe, clan, totem, social status, 
age-grade, and so on ; and tliey have been regarded 
W some authors as a primitive form of writing.* 
Tmus, in Africa cicatrization is a common form of 
tribal mark, the scars being worn on the face or on 
other parts of the body and arranged in a certain 
pattern. The Shilluk, Dinka, Dahoman, Mxosa, 
Mtyopi, and Hausa tribes are among those who 
follow this practice. Scars are used for the same 
purpose in the Andaman Islands, and in Melville 
and Bathurst Islands of N. Australia. Ellis, 
writing of the Maoris of New Zealand, says that 
their faces were much tatued : 

‘ E.ioh chief had thus imprinted on his face the marks and 
involutions peculiar to Ids family or tribe; while the figures 
tatued on the faces of the dependants or retainers, though 
fewer in number, were the same in form as those liy which the 
chief was distinguished.’® 

Even individual Maoris could be identified by 
special marks which were tatued on the face — 
usually near the ear — in addition to the general 
pattern. These came to be used as the signature 
of the wearer and have been accepted as such 
on documents relating to transactions carried on 
between the Maoris and white men. 

The Salish and Ddnd tribes of N. America have 
markings — generally on the breast — symbolic of 
the totem or manitu of the individual wearing 
them. The Haida Indians of Queen Charlotte 
Islands have their family totems or crests tatued 
on their bodies with great skill. The designs are 


often very elaborate and resemble those on the 
totem-posts that stand outside their houses. 
A. C. Haddon records an instance of the use of 
cicatrization to represent the totemic device in the 
Torres Straits, where he saw some women wearing 
it cut into their backs. He was told that the men 
wore it cut into the shoulder or calf of the leg.* 
The Kavuya Indians of California formerly used 
the tatu designs worn by a landowner as a 
property mark by cutting or painting them upon 
trees and posts selected to indicate the boundaries. 
It was customary for the Maidu women to have a 
red spot tatued on the forehead by which, if taken 
prisoners in war, they could be identified by friends 
and so ransomed.® 

A curious use of tatu occurs in tbs well-known story in 
Herodotus of the slave who was sent from Susa to Aristagoras 
of Miletus by Histiraus with instructions that he was to be 
shaved, and that Aristagoras should look at his head; this 
being done, it was found that a message had been tatued on 
the man’s head, urging Aristagoras to revolt against the 
Persians.® 

Cicatrization and tatu proper are included in 
the puberty rites and initiation ceremonies of many 
primitive peoples. In an account of one of these 
ceremonies in Australia Spencer and Gillen report : 

‘The final ceremony of initiation to manhood in the Urabunna 
tribe is called Wilyaru, and the same name is given to men who 
have passed through it. The most important part of the 
ceremony consists in making cuts on the back, one in the 
middle line of the neck and four or six others down each side of 
the backbone.'* 

In the Marquesas Islands tatu proper was the 
principal initiatory rite. 

In Samoa ‘until a young man was tattooed, ho was con- 
sidered in his minority. He could not think of marriage, and 
he was constantly exposed to taunts and ridicule, as being poor 
and of low birth, and having no right to speak in the society of 
men. But as soon as be was tattooed he passed into his majority 
and considered himself entitled to the respect and privileges of 
mature years.’ • 

It sometimes marked the admission to secret 
societies, as in the Banks Islands (Melanesia), 
where at the performance of the kole-kole cere- 
monies the head of the tamate design adopted by 
members of the society is tatued on the \yrist, a 
part of the body highly valued.' Mary H. Kingsley 
says of the initiation of boys in Africa ; 

•’The boy, if he belongs to a tribe that goes In for tattooing. 
Is tattooed, and handed over to instructors In the societies’ 
secrets and formulte.’® 

In New Zealand tatuing began with both sexes at 
puberty, the women being tatued cliiefly on the 
lips and chin.' Chin tatu on women signifies 
marriage, not only in New Zealand, but also 
among the Eskimo, the Chukchi, the Indians oi 
the Pacific (3oast, and in Syria, Egypt, and Tunis. 
Women are usually tatued at puberty. This is 
not, however, always the case, for in some^ of the 
islands of Fiji and among the Todas of the Nilghiris 
it is deferred until they have borne children, while 
with some races it is begun in infancy and com- 
pleted at marriage. Only women are tatued 
among the Chukchi, most Californian tribes, the 
Ainus of Japan, and in many parts of India. In 
the Omaha tribe of N. America tatu marks on 
women signified great honour and a rank equal to 
that of a chief. Bachofen saw in the limitation of 
tatu to women among the Thracians an expression 
of their distinction and good social position.® This 
is contrary to the view taken by Plutarch, who 
said that the Thracians tatued their wives as a 
punishment to avenge the murder of Orpheus. In 
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Melanesia, where tatu is mainly confined to women, 
their social position is very inferior, whereas in 
Polynesia it is coinparativdy good, and they are 
selcfom tatned. But it is questionable whether 
tliere is any necessary correlation between the 
tatuing of women and their position in the social 
scale. The limitation of tatu to one sex or the 
other may he due to other causes ; e.g., it is 
possible that in the South Seas it may be connected 
with the migrations of difierent peoples.* 

The social rank and profession of men are often 
indicated by their tatu marks, as in the case of 
the Maori chief who wore a complicated face tatu, 
and the Creek Town king who was marked in 
blue with figures of the sun, moon, and stars, 
animals, landscapes, and even battle-scenes. It 
has already been noted that priests sometimes 
had distinctive tatu marks. In some parts of 
India they serve as an indication of caste. All 
Gowari men — a herdsman caste of the Maratha 
country — are tatued with a vertical line on the 
forehead, the possession of this mark securing 
admission to the caste feasts. 


Among some Indians of Brasil the executioner, or matador, 
was scarified above the elbows by the chief of the clan ‘ so as 
to leave a permanent mark there; and this was the star and 
girtcr of their ambition, . . . the highest badge of honour. 
There were some who out gashes in their breast, arms and 
thighs, on these occasions, and rubbed a black powder in, which 
left an Indelible stain.' 2 

The wearing of tatu marks proved a convenient 
method of recording, among other things, great 
achievements demanding personal valour and skill. 
The Koita tribes of British New Guinea have a j 
special tatu for homicides.® Those of the Baronga ! 
(Bantu) who have slain an enemy used to he j 
decorated with special marks from one eyebrow 
to the other : 

•Dreadful medicines were Inoculated In the Incisions and 
there remained pimples “ which gave them the appearance of 
a buSalo when it frowns.” 

On the Mendalam river in Borneo, the Kayans 
reserve thigh tatu for head-taking braves. With 
the Western Eskimo the men are tatued as a sign 
of distinction. Those who have captured whales 
have marks to show this, so that their tatu be- 
comes a kind of whale tally.® 

In many countries it is not only a record of 
great events, but also a memorial of the dead. 
In the Saibai and Dauan Islands (Torres Straits) 
the women wear a shoulder scar for a brother’s 
death ; it represents his nose, and the longer the 
nose, the longer the soar.® 

In New Zealand ‘ the women were the chief mourners at 
funerals. . . . The custom was, in days gone by, that they 
should gash their faces, neck, arms, and bodies with sharp 
shells until they streamed with blood ; the narahu or moko- 
dye was sometimes applied to the wounds, and the stains 
commemorated the scenes at which the women assisted.' I 

In Polynesia the tongue was tatued as a sign of 
mourning. Ellis saw this operation performed in 
a house where a number of chiefs had assembled 
for the purpose, and has described the tatuing of 
Queen Kihoriho’s tongue after the death of her 
mother-in-law. 

(c) Decorative . — ^Perhaps the most general use 
to which tatu has been put is that of personal 
adornment. Ellis, after noting that tatu was 
used in Polynesia ns a badge of mourning and a 
kind of historical record, adds: ‘But it was 
adopted by the greater number of people merely 
as a personal ornament; and tradition informs 
ns that to this it owes its existence.’ ® Among the 
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Kayans of Borneo, who have a very artistic style 
of tatu, the men affect it chiefly for ornament : 
so do the women in Greenland, New Zealand, and 
elsewhere. In fact both sexes in many parte of 
the world attach to it considerable resthetic value; 
In regard to cicatrization among the Andamanese, 
Man says that it is primarily for ornament and 
secondarily to prove courage in enduring pain. 
It seems evident that in the Torres Straits islands 
it was adopted as a means of acquiring a certain 
accepted standard of beauty, for Haddon says 
that the women had a A-shaped scar to prevent 
the breasts from becoming too pendulous.* This 
fashion is also found on the neighbouring coasts 
of New Guinea and was observed by Seligman 
among the Otati, an Australian tribe on the east 
coast of Cape York. 

In contrast with the opinions expressed in the writings ol 
Woitx-Gerland2 and others In reference to the religious eignifl- 
cance of tatu, Joest and Wcstcrmarck see In it only an expres- 
sion of man’s vanity and love of adornment: *At present 
tattooing is everywhere regarded exclusively, or almost ex- 
clusively, as a means of decoration, and Cook states expressly 
that, in the South Sea Islands, at the time of their discovery, 
it was in no way connected with religion.’* Westermarok 
admits, however, that it has been made to subserve many 
purposes, but adds: ’Nevertheless, it seems to be beyond 
doubt that men and women began to ornament, mutilate, 
paint, and tattoo themselves chiefly In order to make themselves 
attractive to the opposite sex, — that they might court sueoess- 
fully, or be courted.’ * Wundt suggests that the marks at first 
gave magical protection against evil powers, but gradually 
became merely decorative, and were used to make the person- 
ality of the wearer more striking, os in the case of warriors, 
who wore them to increase their terrifying aspect.* On the 
other hand, E. Grosse thinks the priority should be given to 
the taste for embellishment, and that the marks only later 
came to have a tribal or social significance: ‘Summarizing 
the results of our investigations of the significance of primitive 
scarification and tattooing, we find that the marks serve partly 
as tribal tokens and have perhaps as such sometimes a religions 
meaning, although this cannot be proved for a single Instance. 

' But in other and the largest number of cases the scars and tattoo 
marks are for ornament.’ ® 

S- Origin and development. — Many theories 
have been put forward to account for the origin 
and development of the practice of thus marking 
i the human body : as regards the origin, however, 
t they must remain, for lack of evidence, little more 
I than mere speculations. Instances have been 
I known of involuntary tatu occurring among 
mechanics and other workmen, who have accident- 
ally grazed or cut themselves while handling 
charcoal or other colouring matter. Primitive 
man may have arrived at the notion of tatu by 
accident, such as the pricking of a finger by a 
half-burnt splinter or thorn while kindling a fire. 
The unusual mark thus made might well excite 
his interest and so lead to an attenmt at imitation 
and to elaboration and invention. Herbert Spencer 
thought that the practice arose from the custom 
of making blood-offerings to departed spirits, and 
that the marks thus made expressed subordination 
to or close union with them, and became in many 
instances tribal marks, ‘ as they would of course 
become if they were originally made when men 
bound themselves by blood to the dead founder of 
the tribe.’ * In this connexion F. B. J evons writes : 

• The marks or scars left on legs or arms from which blood 
had been drawn were probably the origin of tattooing, os baa 
occurred to various anthropologists. Like most other ideas, 
we may add, that of tottooing must have been forced on man ; 
it was not his own invention, and, being a decorative idea. It 
must have followed the laws which regulate the development of 
all decorative art. ... Bo the scars from ceremonial hlood- 
letUng may have suggested a figure; the resemblance was 
deliberately completed ; and next time the scars were from 
the beginning designedly arranged to form a pattern.’ * 
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M. Neuberger regards tatu as one of the popular customs 
that have sprung from primitive therapeutics : ‘ Smearing the 
skin with earth led to painting the body, and scarification of 
wounds and rubbing in the earth or rust (according to whether 
the pain was to be lessened or increased) developed into 
tattooing.’ 1 Wundt, Joest, and others see a possible causal 
connexion between body-painting and tatuing and suggest 
that the latter was a crude attempt to fix the designs once 
painted on the body. Wundt regards both these practices as 
specific stages in primitive art ; and in tatu he recognizes two 
types, the one being a crude system of simpie marks often 
intensifying the natural lines of the bodjr, and the other a stage 
in which the skin is treated as a material to work on— just ns 
sand or rock is used for dra^ving upon — when the simpler marks 
are replaced by fantastic sjunbols. Cnpart points out the 
practical importance of replacing temporary marks by per- 
manent ones, if they have a special meaning attached to them : 
* Les dessins que le primitif se peint sur la peau n’ont aucun 
caract^re de persistence et I'on pent k volonM les faire dis- 
paraltre et les remplacer par d’autres. II pent y avoir parfois 
mtirfit i les rendre indSI^biles, lorsqu'ils sont, par exemple, des 
marques de tribus ou des marques religieuses. De Ih nait la 
coutume de tatouage.’ 3 

Concerning the origin of molco, or Maori tatu, 
native tradition says that the first settlers marked 
their faces for battle with charcoal, and later these 
warlike decorations were made permanent to save 
trouble. ‘ Hence arose the practice of carving the 
face and the body with dyed incisions.’* 

How difficult and well-nigh impossible it is to 
arrive at an accurate knowledge of the early 
history of such a custom may be gathered from 
the admission of W. Ellis, who, after many years 
of personal contact Avith, and careful observation 
of, the natives of the Polynesian islands, said in 
reference to their tatu; ‘Although practised by 
all classes I have not been able to trace its origin.’ * 

Lueratdbe. — ^T his la indicated in the footnotes. In addition 
to the works there mentioned the following may be consulted : 
C. Hose and R. Shelford, ‘Materials for a Study of Tatu in 
Borneo,’ JAI xxxvi [1906] 60ff. ; A. W. Buckland, ‘On 
Tattooing,’ xvii. [1887] 818 fl. ; A. Lacassagne, htt 
Tatouages, Paris, 1882; C. Marquardt, DU Talowierung 
teider Gesehlechter in Samoa, Berlin, 1899; Otto Finsch, 
‘ Ueber Bekleldung, Sohmuok und Tiitowirung der Papuaa der 
8ud-Ost Kiiste von Neu-Ouinea,’ itiUheilungen der Anthrop. 
Gesellsch. in Wien, xv. 12 [1886]; M. Haberlandt, ‘Ueber die 
Verbreitung und den Sinn der Tiitowirung,’ ib. xv. [1886] 63 ; 
G. von Duben, Om Tatuering, Ymer, 1886; A. Kramer, ‘Die 
Omamentik der Eteidmatten und der Tatauierung auf den 
Marshallinsein,’ A A, new ser., ii. 1 [1904]. Valuable information 
has also been obtained from an unpublished essay by W. O. 
Hambly on ‘ Tatooing os a Means of Emotional Expression.’ 

Constance Jenkinson. 

TAUROBOLIUM. — The tauroboUum, a sacri- 
fice performed in connexion with the cult of the 
Great Mother of the Gods, but not limited to it, 
was one of the most peculiar and most celebrated 
rites of the last two centuries of paganism. A 
striking description of it is put by the Christian 
poet Prudentius, of the 4th cent., mto the mouth 
of one of his characters, Roraanus the Marf^ 
{Perist^hanon, x. 1006 S'.). The high priest of the 
Great Mother, a golden crown on his head, his 
temples richly bound with fillets, his toga worn 
cinctu Gabino, descends into a deep foss which is 
completely covered by a platform or planks pierced 
by a great number of fine holes. On to this 
platform is led a huge bull, bedecked with garlands 
of flowers, his front gleaming with gold. His 
breast is pierced by the consecrated spear, and the 
torrent or hot, steaming blood floods the covering 
of the trench, and rams through the thousand 
chinks and perforations on the expectant priest 
below, who throws back his head the better to 
present cheeks, ears, lips, nostrils, and even tongue 
and palate, to the purifying baptism. When life 
has fled and left cold the body of the slain bullock, 
and the flamens have removed it, the priest emerges 
and, with hair, beard, and vestments dripping with 
blood, presents himself to the expectant throng of 
worshippers, who salute and do obeisance to him 
as to one who has been purified. 

There were two principal motives which prompted 
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the ceremony of the tauroboUum. In the earlier 
period, the &d and 3rd cent. A.D., it was usually 
a sacrifice whose object was the welfare of the 
Empire, Emperor, or community. An entire col- 
lege, community, or even province could give it, 
and a frequent date for it was March 24, the Dies 
Sanguinis of the annual festiv’ol of the Mother and 
Attis. The more frequent motive of the rite in the 
late 3rd and 4th cent, was the purification and 
regeneration of an individual. Its efficacy lasted 
for twenty years, or was even eternal, the baptized 
person being spoken of as ‘renatus in aetemum’ 
(OIL vi. 610, 612). It was performed by laymen 
as well as priests, and by persons of all ranks and 
both sexes. A special altar was erected for the 
occasion, the time occupied by the ceremony varied 
from one to five days, and the expense was borne 
by the individual or association that inaugurated it. 
Besides the personal and the patriotic motive, it 
was performed as a fulfilment of vows, or at the 
command of the Mother herself. In Rome it 
usually took place near a shrine which existed 
where the present church ' of St. Peter stands. 
The criobolium — the sacrifice of a ram — ^was insti- 
tuted later in honour of Attis on the analogy of 
the tauroboUum, in order to give him due promin- 
ence in the rites of the cult. See art. CRIOBOLIUM. 

As the tauroboUum was celebrated in honour of 
both the Great Mother and Attis, it probably pos- 
sessed a significance regarding that part of the 
legend whiM concerned them both (see MOTHER OF 
THE Gods). The priest descends into the dark pit 
and leaves the light of day ; Attis dies ; the vegeta- 
tion of the earth ivithers ; the priest is bathed in 
blood, and rises from the pit purified} Attis is 
restored; the vegetation returns. 

The similarity between Christian doctrine and 
the phrase renatus in mtemum {‘bom agam for 
eternity ’) is startling, and has suggested belief in 
some connexion between the two religions in the 
way of borrowing, especially as paganism vied with 
Christianity in later days ii^romising such benefits 
as the latter conferred. Tne tauroboUum, how- 
ever, is better explained as the survival of a primi- 
tive Oriental practice based upon the belief, not 
uncommon among rude peoples, that the strength 
of brute creation can be acquired by consumption 
of its actual substance or by contact with its 
blood. The spiritual meaning of the practice first 
came with the advance of culture and the discard- 
ing of the primitive, literal belief (see Cumont, 
qp. cit. below). 

Though the tauroboUum might with reason be 
supposed to have come, ivith the cult of the Great 
Mother, from Asia Minor, there is no positive 
evidence that it was originally connected with it 
either in the East or in Italy. Cumont thinks that 
it was a rite in honour of the eastern Artemis 
Tauropolos, deriving from her its name tauropoUon, 
which was corrupted to tauroboUum ; and that the 
rite, having become wide-spread in Cappadocia and 
the neighbouring provinces in connexion -with the 
worship of Artemis Tauropolos and other deities 
closely allied or identified ivith her--principa]ly 
Anaitis and BeUona — naturally found its way with 
them into Italy early in the 2nd_cent. A.D., after 
the annexation of that port of Asia to the Roman 
Empire, and was soon afterwards adopted and 

f opnlarized by the priesthood of the Great Mother. 

ts first knoivn celebration took place at Pozznoh 
in A-D. 134, in honour of Venus Cffilestis, who, 
Cumont thinks, was Anaitis under a Roman name. 
His conclusion that it was celebrated in connexion 
with the w’orship of BeUona rests on slender evi- 
dence. Others believe it to have been a part of tha 
Great Mother’s worship in Asia Minor (Hepding, 
op. cit. below). Whatever its origin, its popffiunty 
was attained through the cult of the Great Mother. 
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It spread throtighout the Empire, and maintained 
its importance up to the fall of paganism, the last 
celebration knovm occurring at Rome in 394. 

Liteiiature. — E. Esperandieu, Inscriptions de Ltctoure, 1892, 
p. 94 ff. ; Zippel, Festschrift sum Foetorjubilanm jAtdw. 
Friedldnder, 1895, p. 489 f. ; G. Showerman, ‘The Great Slother 
ot the Goda’ in Bulletin of the Vniversitp of Wisconsin, no. 
xliii. , Madison, 1901 ; F. Cumont, * Le Taurobole et le Culte de 
Bellone,’ in JRHLR, vi. no. 2, 1901 ; H. Hepding, Attis, seine 
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Grant Showerman. 

TEETH. — I. Ornament and trophy. — ^Among 
both pre-historic and savage races teeth of animals 
and human beings are used as an ornament, 
usually strung together as a necklace, headband, 
or girdle. Such ornaments are already found 
among burial remains of Solutrean, Magdalenian, 
and Azilian horizons, the corpses having been 
buried wearing them. In a ceremonial burial of 
thirty-three skulls in the grotto at Ofnet, on the 
upper Danube, the skulls were ornamented with 
stag’s teeth and shells. ^ Among savages the 
custom of wearing teeth is well-nigh universal,’ 
and, while it may simply serve an ornamental 
purpose, the intention often goes farther. The 
teeth are worn as a trophy. Thus, among the 
tribes of the N.W. Amazon, necklaces are made 
of the teeth of the tiger and other animals, 
bored and threaded, or of human teeth bound 
into a necklace with fibre string. These denote 
the skill of the wearer as a hunter, or his bravery 
in war, and the human teeth, which are those of 
an enemy, are ‘a visible and abiding token of 
completed revenge,’ and are buried with the 
owner. Sometimes the larger animal teeth are 
ornamented with lines or carved.* Analogous 
to the practice of wearing teeth as a trophy is 
the curse used by savages, ‘Let their teeth be 
broken,’ and the Psalmist’s words, ‘Break their 
teeth’ {58*), ‘Thou hast broken the teeth of the 
ungodly ’ (3’). The suggestion is that of enemies 
as ferocious beasts deprived of their power to 
tear and rend.* Men doubtless used tUeir teeth 
in early times as a weapon, as savage men and 
maniacs still do. Divine images are known to 
have actual teeth set in their mouths, possibly 
as a trophy or offering.* 

Possibly teeth worn by men also served the 
purpose of an amulet, as having a connexion rvith 
the qualities of the animal or person from whom 
they were taken,® or as protecting the wearer 
from similar animals in time to come.’ On the 
other hand, a person’s own tooth might serve as 
an amulet. Pliny says that the first tooth shed 
by a child was so used and protected him from 
pain.® Where teeth are knocked out at initiation, 
they are sometimes carefully preserved, or regarded 
as sacred, or used for magical purposes.® 

Teeth taken from a corpse rvere used to cure 
toothache or for magic, and those of an old 
woman were used as a fertility charm in the yam 
garden by the New Caledonians. 

2. Mutilation of the teeth. — Filing the teeth 
to a point either singly or in pairs, and knocking 
out certain teeth as a ceremonial act, usually at 
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initiation, and the purposes which these practices 
serve, have been already discussed.’ 

Staining the teeth is practised by several lowei 
tribes — e.g. in S. America and Indonesia— as well 
as at higher levels — e.g. in China (applying lac 
to the teeth).’ 

3. Teeth as relics. — Teeth of Christian s.aints 
have often formed relics, and in early Buddhism 
the four canine teeth of Gautama were among 
his ‘seven great relics.’ One of these has been 
famous in Ceylonese Buddhism as the Dalada. 
Its miraculous preservation from every means 
taken to destroy it by a hostile Indian king, and 
its ultimate arrival in Ceylon in A.D. 312, are the 
subjects of a long narrative, and the Chinese 
traveller Fa-hian describes the procession of the 
relic as he saw it in 405. At a later time the 
Portngnese are believed to liave destroyed it, 
though the Ceylonese allege that they only 
destroyed a counterfeit and that the real tooth 
is the one still preserved at Kandy in a shrine. 
It is probably not genuine.® 

4. Teeth in myth and legend.— Greek myth 
told how Kadmos, having slain the dragon guardian 
of the spring Areia, at the suggestion of Athene 
scattered its teeth on the earth like grain. From 
the teeth sprang armed men called Spartoi 
(‘scattered’) from the manner of their birth. A 
similar myth was told of Jason.* 

In the 16th cent, a report that a child had 
been bom ivith a golden tooth in Silesia caused 
much anxiety in Germany, being regarded as a 
portent. The physician Horst in 1595 published 
the result of his astrological researches on the 
subject, and declared that the tooth symbolized 
a golden age, preceded by the expulsion of the 
Turks from Christendom.® 

LtTERATDBB.— This Is referred to in the notes. 

J. A. MacCulloch. 

TEETOTALISM.— See Alcohol, Drunken- 
ness. 

TEINDS.— See Tithes. 

TELEOLOGY.— I. Introductory.~i. The 
term.— The word ‘teleology’ (Mod. Lat. teleologia. 
Germ. Telcologie, Fr. UUologie) appears to have 
been devised by Christian Wolff in 1728. He felt 
the need of a term to designate the branch of 
natural philosophy which had to do with ends 
(Aristotle’s t€Kos or o5 lyexa) or final causes (the 
cattsa finalis of the schoolmen) as distinguished 
from efficient causes (^f o5 ylyverai, caum ejpeicns). 
For Wolff, accordingly, teleology signified the study 
of ends or final causes in nature, and more pre- 
cisely the explanation or interpretation of natural 
phenomena m the light of the concept of end or 
final cause. In populnrizing Leibniz’s philosophy, 
he set explanation based on final cause side by 
side with explanation by efficient cause. Presum- 
ably Woltt" derived teleology directly from rfhos, 
‘an end,’ but, as J. Burnet has remarked,* the 
word is properly derived in the first instance 
from rlheiov, ‘complete.’ Thus, etymologically 
regarded, it does not bear the implication, which 
it has historically, of an external end ; and the 

1 See an. Absterities, vol. ii. p. 233 f. 
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prevalent ‘organic’ use of it in modem thought 
IB justified. 

2. The concept. — ^As already indicated, the con- 
cept is much older than the term. It attaches 
itself primarily to that organic view of nature 
which was developed in the ancient Greek philo- 
sophy as against the mechanical view. According 
to the mechanical view, the Avhole is the product 
of the parts by their mutual interaction. Accord- 
ing to the organic doctrine, the whole is ideally 
prior to the parts and constitutes the explanation 
of their mechanical actions and reactions. This 
last was a doctrine influential not only in the 
sphere of natural philosophy but in the spheres of 
political and social philosophy as well, and it led 
to the teleological interpretation of nature as a 
realm of ends or final causes. As the whole was 
an unchangeable form, it gave to all movement a 
purpose and goal ; and in the light of its purpose 
and goal the movement itself was most deeply 
interpreted. This ancient opposition between the 
mechanical and teleological standpoints, as repre- 
sented by Democritus and Aristotle respectively, 
set a problem which runs through the whole 
history of philosophy. The fundamental question 
at issue is. Are natural processes subordinate to 
conscious rational purpose, or is the world to be 
explained and interpreted by mechanical principles 
alone f That is the deeper philosophical issue in 
its most clear-cut form. There is a narrower issue 
which has assumed increasing definiteness in 
modern times. The fundamental question here 
belongs to scientific method rather than to meta- 
physics, and is most prominent at the present time 
in the dispute between mechanism and teleology 
in biological theory. Are the characteristic prob- 
lems of biology {q.v.) capable of solution by means 
of mechanistic categories, or must teleological 
factors also be postulated! 

II. Eistorical. ~ A. Akcient period. — I. 
Anaxagoras (c. 600-428 B.o.) has been hailed as 
the father of teleology, but he is so only in a 
qualified sense.^ His explanation of nature — to 
judge from the fragments of liis Ilepl <pi<rt(as pre- 
served by Simplicius and from the references in 
Plato and Aristotle — appears to have been virtually 
a mechanical explanation on the basis of a quali- 
tative atomism, nor is it even certain that his First 
Cause of motion was an immaterial or incorporeal 
essence. The movement and order of the universe 
he ascribes analogically to NoOs (mind, intelligence, 
reason), which by an initial impulse imparted a 
rotatory motion to the pre-existent chaos m which 
‘ all things were together.’ But, once the rotatory 
motion was set up, Now apparently had little else 
to do. It may oe that a thoroughgoing teleo- 
logical view of nature is logically invdved in the 
Anaxagorean doctrine of Nouj, whether NoDr (which 
is represented as omniscient and omnipotent) be 
regarded as a spiritual or a corporeal essence, as 
mind or mind-stufif. On the otlier hand, it is 
altogether probable that Anaxagoras did not 
carry out the full implications of his doctrine. 
Socrates in the Phado^ complains that in actual 
explanations he called in only mechanical causes — 
‘airs, sethers, waters, and such like absurdities’; 
and Aristotle in his Metaphysics^ (in a passage 
reminiscent, as Barnet* allows, of the passage 
from the Phmdo) charges him "with making use of 
NoOs merely as a de^is ex machina, to account for 
the formation of the cosmos or for phenomena that 
he could not explain on mechanical grounds. 
Similar objections, as J. Adam ^ reminds us, were 


afterwards urged against Descartes and Newton. 
But, however we may interpret the Anaxagorean 
concept,^ we cannot but recognize its significance 
in the history of thought.’ 

2. Diogeaes of Apollonia.— The teaching of 
Anaxagoras was apparently influential upon his 
contemporary Diogenes, who attributes NoDj to 
his primary substance, air, inasmuch as all things 
are ‘disposed in the best possible manner ’--a 
phrase which sends one’s mind on to Leibniz 
and his theological optimism. It is, however, im- 
possible^ to say whether Diogenes followed up his 
affirmation of purpose or design in nature any 
farther than Anaxagoras appears to liave done; 
and this ditt'erence between them remains, that, 
whereas with Anaxagoras the teleolorical inference 
is in the direction of theism, with Diogenes it is 
definitely pantheistic.’’ 

3. Socrates. — ^The teleology of Socrates [q.v.) is 
to be found in the Phccdo and the McmorahiUa. 
[a) The Socrates of the Phccdo expresses himself as 
mightily pleased with the book of Anaxagoras in 
which NoOr is affirmed to be the cause of all things, 
but as disappointed with the failure of Anaxagoras 
to transcend the mechanical view. He is dis- 
satisfied with a philosophy that cannot show how 
everything finds itself as it is because it is best for 
it so to be. He has grasped the distinction between 
mechanical and final causes in nature, and dis- 
covers only in the latter a true ground of explana- 
tion. To rely upon mechanical causes alone would 
be as absurd ns to say that the real reason or final 
cause of his sitting m prison was certain bodfiy 
dispositions, and not his mental resolve to abide 
by nis sentence, ns the best thing to do. Had this 
not seemed the best, then ‘ by the dog these muscles 
and bones would have been ofiF to Megara or the 
Boeotian frontier Iqnq ago. ’ * (5) Consistently with 
this representation in the Phccdo the Socrates of 
the Memorabilia * is found affirming an immanent 
Reason in the world, and consistently too with the 
general doctrine of the Platonic Socrates concern- 
ing the individual and the State (which Adam 
would sum up as ‘noocracy,’ or the supremacy of 
No 05 or Reason).' At the same time the Anaxa- 
gorean concept receives in the Memorabilia a 
development so one-sided that it becomes difficult, 
if on no other ground than this, to believe in the 
representations of Socrates in Plato and Xenophon 
respectively as both even essentially historical. 
W. Windefband ® suspects the influence of Cynicism 
and Stoicism upon the representation in Xenophon. 
In any case it is an exclusively anthropocentric 
teleology that is here formulated. The whole 
world or nature is said to yield traces of desim, as 
appears in particular from the wonderful adapta- 
tions of means to end in the structure of the human 
body, in man’s psychical constitution, and in the 
phenomena of external nature ; and, furthermore, 
all is designed towards the one end of the advantage 
and wellbeing of men. (c) The Socrates of the 
Memorabilia gave perhaps the first formal exposi- 
tion of the ‘ar^ment from design.’ Formally, 
and often naively, he argues from the_ evidences 
of design in nature to the existence of an intelligent 
and beneficent Deity ((ro<pov rivbs SijgtougyoO cal 
^Aofeiou).’ This anthropocentric teleology, ivith 
the theistic inference associated with it, impressed 
itself strongly upon subsequent religious thought. 

4. Plato.— (a) The teleology of Plato [q.v.) is so 
far indicated in what has been said regarding the 
Socrates of the Phccdo, but it has a deeper j^iilp- 
sophieal setting than can actually be found in 
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Socrates. In keeping with his ethical and social 
philosophy, Plato seeks in his metaphysics to 
inteiroret the re^ in terms of the end or ideal of 
the Good. Ethics is for him the foundation of 
inetaphysioe, as it came to be for Lotze, and reality 
yields up its secrets according as its ethical mean- 
ing is apprehended. His conception, already 
adumbrated in the Phcedo, of a ‘Jacob’s ladder of 
science ’ (as E. Caird calls it ^), beginning with the 
lower _ principles of explanation and reaching to 
the highest principle of unity or the idea of the 
Good, by which all the others are explained, is 
developed more fully in the Jtepublic." The Good 
or Universal Reason (NoOs) is the final cause of 
every event and change, and to the idea of the 
Good all the other ideas are teleologically sub- 
ordinate. The Good, as we may learn from a 
famous passage of the Laws,* is the perfection of 
the whole ; and in the preservation and perfection 
of the whole every creature has its own proper end 
to fulfil. Thus it was that Plato sought by means 
of his theory of ideas to interpret the rational 
principle of Anaxagoras more adequately. He 
looks upon the world, says J. Hutchison Stirling, 
as ‘a single teleological system with the Good 
alone as its heart.’'* 

(6) In applying his metaphysical principles to the interpreta- 
tion of nature, Plato is hardly liable like the Socrates of the 
ilemorabilia to the charges of externality and anthropo- 
centrism. For the Timcem, in which such a teleology may be 
found, is, in its details at least, ‘ mythical.' In consistency with 
his theory of ideas, Plato could not have claimed more for Ms 
accounts of the phenomenal world than that they were ‘ likely 
tales ■ (ftaorer Kiyot). In any case he does not, even' in the 
Timesus, lay much stress upon particular instances of adapta- 
tion in nature, nor does be encourage the notion of adimtations 
as designed exclusively for human needs, (c) In the Timants, 
as Indeed in the Philebus in non-mythleal form, a theological 
interpretation is offered of the teleological constitution of the 
world. In offering it, Plato would apparently overcome the 
dualism between the ideal and the phenomenal which is inherent 
in his theory of knowledge and reality. God, the Demiurge, is 
represented’as bringing order and harmony out of the moving 
chaos of not-being ov), in accordance with the pattern of 
the Good, and in so far ns natural necessity (u iviyictj) allows. 
Thus natural necessity comes in when divine activity according 
to ends fails as a principle of explanation, and something is 
yielded to Democritus. But, while the teleological explanation 
involves a recognition of divine activity, and is so far on the 
lines of the theistio argument, the Demiurge of the Tivumes— 
the self-moved mover who fashions the world— is not identified 
with the Good, nor is he to be equated with the God of modern 
theism. 

S. Aristotle. — (a) While it may be allowed to 
Plato that no ultimate explanation of anything is 
possible apart from the discovery of its final cause, 
we have to turn to Aristotle {q.v.) for a more 
adequate recognition of mechanical causes as 
principles of explanation, and this although 
Aristotle is the protagonist of the organic and 
teleological view of the universe. In the endeavour 
to overcome the Platonic dualism of ideas and 
things, Aristotle gives an even more thorough- 
going interpretation of the Anaxagorean RoOs than 
IS to be found in Plato. With Plato he believes in 
the real existence of the form or idea, but he cannot 
think of it as separate from the world. It exists 
in the world and in things. Reality is a process 
of development, in which the change from more 
imperfect to less imperfect being is to oe interpreted 
in the light of the WXos, which in things that are 
not eternal is the moving form or final state of 
actuality (ivepytla). The moved matter, which is 
the primal state of potentiality (SiJvo/iis), exists for 
the sake of the form.® The individual is both 
form and matter, being form in relation to what is 
lower in the scale of things, and matter in relation 
to what is higher. The marble is form in relation 
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to the materials composing its substance, and 
matter in relation to the statue which is made 
from it. The tree is form in relation to the 
elements of the soil that enter into the process ol 
it8_ growth, and matter in relation to the house 
built of it. The Good is the highest form .of all, 
being pure form without matter, and is the ultimate 
end or final cause of all existence and all move- 
ment. It is not actuality generated in the world- 
process, but is eternally implied in it, as the goal 
of the creation. 

(6) With this peculiar ^eculative idea of development which 
fills the central place in the iletaphysics Aristotle opposes 
Democritus (q.v.) and the atomists, who appeared to him as 
mere 'drunken stutterers' in comparison with Anaxagoras. 
Even in inorganic nature he finds purpose or final cause 
operative. Just as an army moving on the field, or a ship 
cleaving the sea under full sail, offers an Instance of effort 
directed towards an end, so, wherever we observe in natural 
processes the regular achievement of results, we may similarly 
discern the presence of purpose. But it is principally the 
realm of organic nature that is viewed thus teleologically. 
How absurd, he urges, to ascribe the forms and activities of 
living beings to the operation merely of aecident (rb air6)uiTov) 
or chance ft Tuxn) 1 Empedocles (q.v.) was emphatically wrong 
in his theory ol the origin of species, in which he avers that 
nature produces in her prodigality every possible type of 
animal form, and that only those forms survive which are 
coherently and consistent^' constructed. If, os Empedocles 
believed, nature once produced ‘ man-faced cattle ’ (fiamevij 
avSpdirpmpaV presumably she also produced at one time or other 
' olive-faced grapes ' I Kature is a cause which acts purposively, 
and if her end is sometimes unattnined, it is due to the 
mechanical necessity to which matter (vXij) — Plato’s 'no^ 
being’ — is subject. 

(c) Much more clearly than in Plato we find in Aristotle, 
especially in the de Partibus Animalium and other biological 
works, the recognition of the double play of mechanism and 
teleology in nature, especially in organic nature, which does 
not operate with the refractory medium of matter. As a 
naturalist he is content to lay stress upon only two forms of 
causation— material or mechanical (<f avayo)?) and formal or 
final (oj evexo), and the formal or final cause comes first, being 
the reason which determines the whole process. The mechani- 
cal causes are the servants and instruments ol the final causes. 
Thus In Aristotle both mechanism and teleology are accepted as 
factors in the explanation of nature, though the Platonic 
principle preponderates. It is not quite true, however, to say 
that Aristotle has succeeded in reconciling Plato and Demo- 
critus, that by his cosmo-teleology he mediates between the 
onto-teleology of the theory of ideas and the mechanism 
associated with the atomistic hypothesis. Owing to his 
scientific limitations, notably in connexion with the mechanics 
of the heavens, Aristotle pushed explanation by final causes 
farther than his general principles warranted. Frequently 
resting upon final causes alone, he at once hindered the pro- 
gress of his own scientific thought and lent his authority to 
the narrow and one-sided finalism of the scholastic interpreta- 
tion. 

(d) Aristotle’s organic or teleological doctrine, based on the 
metaphysical concepts of matter and form, strikingly anticipates 
certain modem positions in biological and psychological science. 
Applied, e.g., to the conception ol the organism, it offers, as 
L. J. Henderson assures ub,i a complete formulation of the 
biological principle of organization. Aristotle conceives of the 
living thing ns an autonomous unit, having the teleological 
principle within, and with every part functionally related to 
every other and existing as the servant of the whole. That 
is the implication, we are told, of his comparison of the organism 
to a well-governed commonwealth, in which, once order is 
established, the individuals duly play their parts and a separate 
monarch is no more needed. 

6. The Stoics. — (a) Among the so-called sects that 
came after Plato and Aristotle the Sceptics (g.v.) 
had no contribution to make in teleology. If 
causality was suspect with them, as with Hume 
in a later age, so also was finality. The contri' 
bution of the Epicureans (q.v.) was distinctly 
negative. Epicurus is to be classed ■with Leucippus 
and Democritus, of whom Aristotle said that they 
‘rejected design and referred all to necessity.’* 
But the Stoics (q.v.) recognize the principle of 
teleology. There was one philosopher indeed, an 
Aristotelian, who came near to Stoicism in his 
opposition to the mechanical explanations of the 
atomists ; but, on the other hand, as Windelband 
puts it,® he ‘threw away the keystone of the 
Aristotelian teleology.’ This was Strato of Lamp- 
sacus, who denied the existence of pure form as ol 

1 The Order of Nature, Cambridge, D.B.A., 1917, p. SI. 

9 De Generatione Animalium, v. 18. 

* Eist. of Ancient Philosophy, p. SOL 
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pure matter, declaring form to be always immanent 
m matter, and so converting the Aristotelian 
system into a consistent naturalism. Stoicism 
may also be described as naturalism, but it was 
at the same time a pantheistic system. The old 
dualism of form and matter which Plato and Aris- 
totle had inherited from Anaxagoras, and had 
failed to throw off, gave place to an eclectic and 
somewhat facile monism, in which one eternal sub- 
stance manifested itself as spirit {\&yos oTepfuiTtKdt) 
and matter {irvevfia SiiTrvpop). It was essentially 
a teleological explanation of the world that was 
given by Stoicism, because, although every par- 
ticular phenomenon was said to be determined by 
natural necessity, as Democritus had maintained, 
natural necessity was not based, as with the 
atomists, on quantitative differences and initial 
movements, but depended on the vital activity 
of the whole. 

(&) In carrjinff out its teleolOCT, Stoicism made mnch of the 
beauty, order, and harmony of the world and the adaptations 
of means to end, especially in organic nature, as manifestations 
of the rational unity and ide,al meaning of things. The 
evils of the world, which offered even more difficulty on the 
monistic hj-pothesis than in the Platonic and Aristotelian 
systems, were optimistically explained as instruments or con- 
comitants of the great cosmic movement, and it was said that 
they would be recognized as such, if the individual could take 
the point of view of the whole. But the Stoic appeal to order 
and adaptation often descended to externality and anthropo- 
centrism, as in the teaching attributed to Socrates in the 
Memorabilia. Thus it was smd that the peacock was made lor 
the sake of its beautiful tail, and the ass to carry man’s burdens. 
Yet an immanent or intrinsic teleology such as is characteristic 
of Plato and Aristotle would have been altogether congruous 
with Stoic principles. 

(e) If the J/emerafttfia is possibly influenced by Stoicism, 
Cicero’s de Satura Deorum indubitably is. There the inference 
to God from the order and beaut)’ of the universe is eloquently 
set forth In a well-known passage i— reminiscent perhaps of 
Plato’s story of the Cave — attributed to Aristotle, where is 
depicted the impression that would he made on men whose 
dwellings had been underground, on their flrst beholding the 
glorious spectacle of earth and sea and sk)’. It h.as been 
suggested s that in the argument for the being of God contained 
in the de A'atnra Deorum it is Aristotle we have chiefly before 
us; e.p., the comparison, in several passages, of the world to a 
fumishw or inhabited house or an adorned and decorated 
temple of the gods (a comparison which is to be found also in 
writers like Philo the Jew and ilinuoius Felix the Christian 
apologist) is said to have come from Aristotle. This suggestion 
is odious to philosophers who are jealous for the purity of the 
Aristotelian doctrine of the end, especially ns Cicero in the de 
Natura Deorurn furnishes the prototype, in the ancient world, 
of Paley’s Natural Theology and the Bridgewater Treatises. 

7. Teleology of history. — While in the ancient 
Greek philosophy a teleology of nature was ex- 
pounded, in the religious period of the ancient 
world and within the early Christian Church the 
idea of a teleology of history gained ground. The 
opposition in the Gnostic view of histoiy^ to the 
OT religion as the revelation of an inferior Deity 
led to the view of history which has established 
itself as the truly Christian. It fastened upon the 
Pauline doctrine of the pfedagogio function of the 
Law, which gave to the Law a distinctive place in 
a teleological series of divine processes; and the 
whole course of the ages was interpreted in the 
light of the OTeat divine plan of redemption 
culminating in Jesus Christ. With Irenajus the 
teleology of nature is ancillary to the teleology 
of history as thus expounded from the Christian 
standpoint. At the hands of Augustine the whole 
conception receives an impressive treatment, and 
the human race is regarded as a teleological unity, 
as being destined to receive entrance into the 
catholic or universal Church (ctvttas Dei). This 
anthropocentric view of the world as the scene of 
the divine redemption in Jesus Christ still prevails 
in Christian theology, in which the teleological 
principle of liistory is sometimes described as 
Christological or Christocentric. 

B. DIediAiVAL period.— Thomas Aquinas.— 
All through the Middle Ages, in Christian and 

lBk.U. 

- See Hutchison Stirling, Philosophy and Theology, p. 170 ff. 


Muhammadan countries alike, the Aristoteliar 
teleology dominated philosophical and scientifie 
thought. Unfortunately it was the Aristotelian 
teleology in its defective form of explanation by 
final causes _ alone (t.c. apart from mechanical 
causes), and it laid an arrest upon the movement 
of natural philosophy. Yet Arcliimedes and others 
who came after Aristotle had shou-n that mechanics 
at any rate could altogether dispense with the 
hypothesis of final cause. Aquinas (g.v.) makes 
use of the so-called teleological proof, which was 
the favourite proof in the patristic and scholastic 
ages, and he quotes as exponents of it John of 
Damascus and Averroes on Aristotle’s Physics. 
There is an intelligent ‘ somewhat,’ says Aquinas, 
by which all natural objects are ordered in relation 
to an end, and this ‘ somewhat ’ we call God — which, 
indeed, is the gist of the teleological argument, 
whether in its popular or in its more philosophical 
form. Aquinas also catches up the patristic idea 
of the teleological unity of nature and history, 
and through his doctrine of the State gives it a 
more systematic expression. The State was not 
with him, as irith Augustine, the devil’s province 
(civitas huius swcttii), but was based on natural 
law or right {lex naiuralis), which has its source 
in God ; and the life of virtue, which Aristotle said 
was to be realized in the political society, was the 
preparation for the higher life of grace in the 
society or community of the Church. ‘ Gratia 
naturam non tollit sed perficit.’ 

C. Modern period. — i. Bruno.— The transition 
from ancient and medimval to modern thought is 
well illustrated, in this matter of teleology, as in 
others, in the views of Giordano Bruno {q.v.). His 
whole philosophy represents an attempt to combine 
in a unitary system the Platonic and Aristotelian 
idealism and the modern mechanical view of nature, 
of which Democritus was the precuisor. Like the 
atomists, he affirmed that only, as it were, a^er 
repeated experiments on nature’s part did combina- 
tions of elements arise which, as being adapted to 
ends, conserved their stability. At the same time 
he affirmed — and here the idealistic strain appears 
— that tliere is a world-soul, or inner principle of 
motion in nature, which is purposive in its working, 
and so orders all things as to secure the world s 
progress. Thus the mechanical and teleological 
views are united in this thinker. 

2. Bacon. — Though Francis Bacon (g.v.) may also 
be said to belong to the age of transition, he wm 
more definite^ on the side of the modern scientific 
movement. It would appear that he looked upon 
the philosophies of Plato and Aristotle as ‘ planks 
of lighter and less solid wood ’ than the physical 
philosophies of ancient Greece lost in the wreckage 
of the Koman Empire. For him philosophy was 
restricted to the investigation of nature, and there 
were certain ‘ idols of the tribe,’ or common pre- 
judices, to be dismissed from the mind if nature 
was to be explained aright. Among these was 
interpretation by final causes. Under the illusion 
that man is the measure of tilings (which Prota- 
orean utterance, curiously enough, is actually 
ecome the watchword of a recent philosophical 
movement) we interpret things in reference to our- 
selves {ex analogia hominis) instead of universally 
(ca: analogia universi). Yet Bacon does not reject 
the reality of final causes. 

* For the cause rendered, that the hairs about the eyelids are 
for the safeguard of the sight, doth not impugn the cause ren- 
dered, that pilosity is incident to orifices of moisture.’ Final 
causes in pl^-sics are, however, sterile like Vestal virgins, and, 
worse than that, they are ‘ impertinent,’ being indeed * but 
remoras and hindrances to stay and slug the ship from further 
sailing.’ But final causes have their place in metaphysic and 
religion. The divine wisdom even appears more admirable 
when nature ‘intendeth’ one thing and providence ‘draweti 
forth ’ nnother.i 

I De Augmentis, iii. 6. 
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ThxiB Bacon throws off the two thousand years’ 
yoke and touches hands with Democritus and 
Leucippus across the centuries. But, while vindi- 
cating_ physical causation as the one form of 
causation of which physical science need take 
co^izance, he conserv'es the metaphysical and 
religious interests whicli were hound up with the 
Platonic and Aristotelian teleology. It were incred- 
ihle to him that this ‘ universal frame ’ should be 
'without a Mind.’i He failed, however, to appre- 
ciate the scientific importance of the Aristotelian 
concept of organization in biology, as also — hut 
this was the legacy of the schools — the philosophical 
depth of the essential Aristotelian doctrine of the 
end. 

3. Hobbes and Descartes.— (a) Hohhes {q.v.), 
following Bacon and Galileo, tried to liberate 
philosophy from the Platonic and Aristotelian ideas 
and forms and to substantiate the mechanical view 
not only in the realm of nature but in the realms 
also of mind and society. He reduced all cause to 
motion, and philosophy to a doctrine of motion. 

(6) Though Descartes {q.v.) also dispensed with 
final causes in nature, he did not fall like Hobbes 
into materialism. He explained natural plienoni- 
ena by the ’ mechanical principles of matter and 
motion, so founding the now orthodox systematic 
view of mechanics, out he dissociated himself from 
the ultimate positions of the ancient atomistic 
philosophy. Mechanical explanation was not ulti- 
mate explanation. But his rejection of final causes 
in nature was on theological rather than epistemo- 
logical grounds. We may legitimately enough, he 
thought, attribute ends or purposes to God, but we 
cannot hope to discover these, as they are hidden 
' in the inscrutable abyss of His wisdom.’ Here, as 
in Bacon, there is a clear distinction between the 
scientific and the metaphysical and religious interest 
in final causes — distinction which became clear 
only in the modem period of thought, 

(c) For the Issue between mechanism and teleology In eoienOflo 
explanation Descartes possesses considerable significance, not 
merely because of his peculiar vitalistic theory that the vis viva 
might alter the direction of motion it unable according to the 
law of conservation to change its quantity, hut chiefly because 
of his law of conservation itself. In the effort to reach the true 
principle of mechanical causation, he arrived at the belief that 
God conserved in things ns a whole all the movement which He 
Introduced into them at the creation ; so that in virtue of this 
initial disposition the necessary world-process was at every stage 
teleological. His vitalism was a short-lived theory, but his 
principle of conservation marks a notable advance in the tele- 
ology of nature. 

4, Spinoza. — (a) The most vigorous, as it was 
the most uncompromising, attack upon final causes 
in nature came ifom Spinoza (q.v.). In explaining 
a particular phenomenon we cannot, he said, go 
beyond the particular attribute of the one divine 
•UDstance, he it the attribute of thought or of 
extension, under which the phenomenon appears to 
ns. For, while the attributes are parallel to each 
other, there is no interaction between them. Thus 
material phenomena, including the movements of 
the human body, are only expainahle in physical 
terms. Matter cannot he grounded in mind. 
There can he no ends or purposes in nature. 

(6) Apart from the incompatibility of the doctrine with hie 
fundamental philosophy, two main objections ore urged by 
Spinoza against final causes. The first is Bacon’s objection — 
that ncceptanco of final causes hinders the investigation of 
nature : recourse to the will of God in the explanation of natural 
phenomena, and In particular of untoward phenomena like 
tempests, earthquakes, and diseases, is a refuge of ignorance 
(asj/tum ignoranlitB). The secrets of nature are with those who 
abandon final causes and place their trust in mathematics, 
which, as dealing with the essences and properties of things, 
leads to rational knowledge. The other olijection is that the 
method of explanation by final causes encourages false anthro- 
pomorphic conceptions of God. A God who works purposively, 
or towards ends, is subject to fate or necessity and lacks perfeo- 
tion of being. It implies defect in God that He should be In 
need of anything. Nor have we any right to inter distinctions 

1 Essavs, xvi., • Of Atheism.' 


ta the divine nature analogous to the elements of the human 
mind. The intellect and will we may ascribe to God are no 
more analogous to our intellects and wills than the constellatio* 
of the Dog to the animal that harks. 

(c) Undoubtedly Spinoza did good service in exposing the 
weakness and superficiality of the traditional teleolog}-, but it 
should he observed that, while the denial of teleology is already 
involved in the doctrines of substance and parallelism with 
which he sets out, at the close of his thought a certain light 
breaks in upon his system. The amor intdlectualis Dei with 
which he concludes is part of the infinite love wherewith God 
loves Himself, and we may leam from it that with His universe 
God is well pleased. The ideas of satisfaction and value which 
are essential to a teleological interpretation of the universe 
appear to be here conserved.' 

5. Leibniz.— (a) Despite the able efforts of the 
Cambridge Platonists (q.v.), such as Cudworth and 
More, to vindicate for final causes a place in physics, 
the mechanical view found increasing support, 
being applied also as against Platonists and vitalists 
to the phenomena of life, and it was left to Leibniz 
(q.v.) to attempt a reconciliation of the opposing 
principles. Leibniz’s essential position still meets 
with great acceptance among scientists, philo- 
sophers, and theologians. In the phenomena of 
nature, he says, evei-ything happens mechanically 
and at the same time metapliysically, and the source 
of the mechanical is the metaphysical. This 
position finds clear expression in two sayings that 
may be [ilaced side by side — one from a recently 
discovered fragment, and the other ^uite familiar : 

‘ Omnia in tota natura demonstran possunt turn 
per causas finales, turn per caiisas eflicientes.’ 

‘ Cansae efficientes pendent a finalibus.’ 

(b) Wliile Leibniz was as ' corpuscular ’ ns Descartes or Spinoza 
in the explanation of particular phenomena, he could not, for 
two reasons, rest In the mechanical explanation. One reason 
appears in his metaphysical construction of the concept of 
substance. Rejecting the Cartesian and Splnozan opposition 
of extension and thought, and affirming substance to be force 
(un itre capable d'action) and force substance, ho passed 
from an abstract to a more concrete monism. Hatter was no 
longer to he defined as extension but as a form of force, more 
specifically as power of resistance ; and mind was no longer to 
he restricted to the sphere of consciousness, and was represented 
ns comprising subconscious states [pelites perceptims). With 
this view of substance, and with the aid of the Aristotelian 
principle of continuity and development, Leibniz at length 
reached the speculative position that the real world consists of 
an infinite host of independent monads or individuals, at count- 
less different stages of development, whose activity is funda- 
mentally spiritual or perceptual. Now it is the very nature of 
the monad to strive after the realization of all its latent 
possibilities. It has to rid itself of confused perceptions and 
attain true ideas, and so to enter into the mind of God the 
Supreme Monad— an end which may only he achieved on the 
plane of self-consciousness and spiritual freedom. So it is, 
according to Leibniz, tiiat the forces active in mechanism may 
be interpreted from the standpoint of teleology. Everywhere 
in nature purposive activity may be discerned. Take but the 
inward view, or, rather, take but the universal view, and the 
world of physical causes and effects becomes a world of means 
and ends. 

(c) The second reason that led Leibniz to uphold the teleo- 
logical interpretation of the world starts from his postulate of 
' pre-established harmony," which is intimately connected with 
his inonadology. Though independent or ‘ windowless,’ each 
monad ' mirrors ' the rest of tlie universe. Though subject to 
its own laws, each monad is in harmony with the universal 
development. Geulincx and Spinoza had already applied the 
principle of harmony or correspondence to the two Cartesian 
attributes, hut Leibniz applies It to the totality of substance. 
He compares the correspondence which he has in view to differ- 
ent bands of musicians who may keep perfectly together without 
seeing or even hearing one another. He compares it also, using 
a frequent analogy of the time (and with the relation of body 
and mind chiefly in view), to two clocks so skilfully msde at 
never to get out of time. The pre-established harmony is not 
imposed upon the world from without, but belongs to the inner 
life of the monads ; none the less it needs to be explained. The 
only possible explanation is to be found fn the wiii and purpose 
of God. It is God alone who brings to pass the union or inter- 
connexion of substances whereby the world is orderly and 
rational. Thus the order of the world. Interpreted as a pre- 
established harmony, necessitates the teleological inference to 
God. 

(d) The principle Involved in the teleological Inference la 
named bs’ Leibniz tlie principle of determinant or sufficient 
reason, viz. that nothing can exist or be true without a suHioient 
reason why it should be so end not otherwise. Without such a 


' A. S. Pringle-Pattison, TTis Idea of God in the Light 0 ] 
Recent Phiiosophy (ffifford Lectures), Oxford, 1917, p. 833; oi 
also below, { IIL 0, 7 (5), 8. 
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principle, implying the complete rationality of existence, 
philosophy would (or Leibniz have ceased to be, as indeed for 
Descartes or Spinoza. But Leibniz gave the principle a 
characteristic application. He regarded it as the foundation of 
the contingent truths of natural science, just as the principle 
of identity and contradiction was the foundation of the neces- 
sary truths of mathematics and logic. So that the conservation 
of force or energy and the equivalence of cause and eHect in the 
world must be teleologically explained as dependent upon the 
divine wisdom and order. 

(e) In biology, as in physics, Leibniz advanced the teleological 
problem. He is said to have established the truth that biologi- 
cal organization is compatible with the mechanistic theory, but 
in comparing the organism to a kind of ‘divine machine* or 
‘natural automaton’ he still comes short of the Aristotelian 
teleology. 

6 . Rationalistic theism. — (a) In the 18th cent. 
Leibniz’s theology was more influential than his 
monadology. There appears to be a certain 
looseness of connexion between the two, and it 
was accentuated by Wolfl’s effort to systematize 
and popularize the master’s doctrines. In Wolff 
tlie harmony of the world is no longer an immanent 
order, but an order externally imposed by God; 
and the world’s chief end is utility and advantage 
for man and beast — especially utility for man. 
This extemalism impressed itself upon the ‘ popular 
philosophy’ that arose in Germany about the 
middle of the 18th cent., and it promoted a re- 
markable and many-sided growth of natural theo- 
logy or teleological physics and organics, the aim 
of which was to multiply the evidences of design 
in nature in the interests of the teleological 
inference to creative wisdom and benevolence. 
There were astro - theologies, litho - theologies, 
phyto - theologies, insecto - theologies, ichtliyo- 
theologies, and numerous others. As among the 
Stoics, the ideas of advantage and utility were 
often beaten out into petty trivialities (Niitz- 
lichfteitskramerei). 

(b) In France F^nelon had already written 
eloquently on natural theology on similar lines, 
although later the materialism of d’Holbach and 
the scepticism of Bayle were to cub at the root of j 
the popular teleology, and Voltaire was to pour | 
contempt upon its anthropocentrism and shallow 
optimism. 

(c) In England, too, natural theology was early 
developed on the lines of a superficial utilitarian- 
ism, beginning in the 17th cent, with the works 
of the naturalist Ray (on whom Milton drew in 
Paradise Lost), and of Boyle, Barrow, and Parker, 
continuing with Derham and many others through 
the 18th cent., and receiving classical exposition 
in Paley’s Natural Theology.^ So exhaustively 
had the teleology of nature been discussed that 
the Scottish divine Thomas Chalmers, in the first 
Bridgewater Treatise,® turned to mental as dis- 
tinguished from physical teleology, discoursing on 
the adaptation of nature to mind and on adapta- 
tions within the mind ; while McCosh laid the 
emphasis upon moral teleology, inferring from 
the moral order a nmral Governor. 

(d) Notice should here be taken of a universal 
view of teleology held by the English deist 
Shaftesbury,^ who rose above the particular views 
that so largely prevailed in the deistic as in the 
orthodox circles of his time. His was an (esthetic 
teleology, and in the beauty and perfection of the 
world lie found a proof of the existence of God. 
Not only does the unity of the world point to a 
universal Spirit ; but beauty lies nob m matter 
but in form or formative power, which must work 
with design. 

7 . Hume. — (o) The speculative sincerity of 
David Hume {g.v.) was probably not so great as 

1 London, 1802. 

2 On the Power, Wisdom, and Goodness of God as manifested 
in the adaptation of external Jiature to the Moral and 
Intelleetual Constitution of Man, 2 vols., London, 1833. 

3 The Method of Divine Government, Phi/tical and Moral, 
Edinburgh, 1830. 

* See art. Dzisu, i 3. 


his speculative genius. In the Treatise of Htimun 
Nature ^ he reduced the world to a mere complex 
of sensations— not an ordered complex, which could 
be ascribed to a divine Author; and yet in his 
theological writings, notably in the Dialogues 
concerning Natural Religion,^ we find him 
apparently assuming order and purposiveness in 
the universe. If the tendency of recent inter- 
pretations of the Dialogues is to be trusted, we 
may even regard Hume as sincerely adhering to 
what is there called a 'genuine theism,’ and as 
accepting the essential core of the argument from 
design as its rational basis. We may hear Hume 
himself speaking through Cleanthes, the rational- 
istic theist, when it is maintained that at every 
turn we_ are obliged to have recourse to the 
hypothesis of design in the universe ; or through 
Philo, who is sceptical and naturalistic in tendency, 
when he admits that all objections to the hypoth&sis 
of design appear mere ‘cavils and sophisms’ to 
those who realize the beauty and fitness of final 
causes. 

(6) None the less the criticisms of the teleological inference 
which are put in the mouth of Philo are of great historical 
interest ana importance. Cleanthes, who states the theistic 
arffument from design (round which the discussion of natural 
religion mainly turnsj, compares the world of order to a great 
machine, subdivided into an infinite number of lesser maomnes, 
which, even in their most minute parts, are all adjusted to 
each other with marvellous accuracy. This universal adapta- 
tion of means to ends so resembles the products of human 
contrivance that we are led by all the rules of analogy to 
infer that the Author of nature is somewhat similar to the 
mind of man, though possessed of much larger faculties. 
Philo replies. In Hume’s own sceptical vein, that the principle 
of analogy is not a sure basis of argument, especially as we 
depart the more from the similarity of the cases. Can we 
really speak, s.o., of analogy between the fabric of a house 
and the generation of the universe? And why should thought, 
design, intelligenoe, be made the model of the whole? If it 
is valid to say that, because the world resembles a machine, 
it arose from design, is it not at least equally valid to say that, 
because the world resembles an animal, it arose from genera- 
tion 7 And why go beyond nature in search of a transcendent 
cause? To take one step beyond the mundane system is to 
be forced to go on in an infinite progression. For the ideal 
World, into which the material world w traced, is Itself to be 
traced into another ideal world, and so on. Hay it not be 
that there are forces in nature by means of which, even after 
a botching and bungling of many worlds throughout an 
eternity, this orderly and harmonious system was struck out? 
At most the argument from design can only prove the existence 
of a being in time end space, fashioning a pven material, and 
all pretension to ascribe infinity to the Deity or even perfection 
ill His finite capacity must be renounced. Can we even pretend 
to decide from the phenomena of nature as to whether the 
Deity is one or many? (A similar reference to the limitations 
of the argument is found in the Enquiry eonceming Human 
Understanding,^ in which the criticism is in the form adopted 
and made famous by Kant.) 

(c) By the objections thus urged by Philo a strong impression 
is made upon Cleanthes, who is also led to admit, in view of 
the problem of evil, that the Deity might be described in the 
terms of ‘ benevolence, regulated by wsdom, and limited by 
necessity’ — an old position of the Greek theology with which 
we have been familiarized in recent thought. The carefully 
formulated conclusion of the Dialogues, that, (as Philo says) 
‘the cause or causes of order in the universe probably bear 
some remote analogy to human intelligence,’ may not have 
represented in Hume’s mind the whole of ‘genuine theism, 
but it dealt a destructive blow to the rationalistic theology 
of his time, with its deistic implications, its petty teleology, 
and its hedonistic view of life. 

{d) Oa the scientific or philosophical side, how- 
ever, Hume made a positive contribution to the 
problem of natural teleology. The idea goes back 
as far as Empedocles, and is expounded in Lucretius, 
that in nature the principle holds of the survival 
of the fit. In the Dialogues, as we have seen, 
Hume gives expression to tliis principle, and he 
does so in respect of both inorganic and organic 
nature. Described as the tendency towards 
equilibrium or equilibration, it is recognized in 
modern physics and biology ns teleological in 
character; but, when Hume speaks of it farther 
as perhaps originally contained in matter, he at 
least suggests the icfea that there is a deeper and 

1 8 Tols., London, 17S9-«). ® London, 1779. 

* London, 1748. 
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more original teleology in nature than ordinary 
mechanistic theory suspects. So that with Hume 
the teleological appearance of nature is perhaps 
more than a postulate of the reflective or subjective 
judgment, as it is with Kant. 

8. Kant — (o) In his early work on Universal 
Natural History and Theory of the Heavens^ 
Kant acknowledged the great value of the argu- 
ments drawn from the beauties, harmonies, and 
perfections of the universe, and more particularly 
of the starry heavens, to establish the existence 
of a supremely wise and powerful Creator, At 
the same time he rises above the popular teleology. 
In a later pre-critical work on The Only Possible 
Proof of the Being of God^ he declares himself 
impressed with the i)hysico-theological argument, 
but, like Hume’s Philo, he doubts the validity of 
the inference to a Creator who is perfectly wise 
and good. In the Critique of Pure Beason^ a 
similar criticism appears, -with a famous tribute 
to the physico-theological argument as ‘ the oldest, 
the clearest, and that most in conformity with 
the common reason of humanity.’* The argument 
at the best, however, cannot take us beyond the 
great power and wisdom of the Author of the 
universe; and it can prove, not a Creator, but 
no more than an Architect, who is necessarily 
limited by the character of His material. Con- 
tingency belongs not to the matter but to the form 
of the world. The attempt to show that matter 
is contingent and dependent upon a principle of 
intelligence is to fall back upon the cosmological 
proof, which in its turn rests upon the ontological, 
with the consequence that the claim of the physico- 
theological to be a pure induction from experience 
is invalidated. Tins argument in fact originates 
in the propensity of the human mind to view the 
order and purposiveness of nature as though they 
were the products of intelligence^ and design— a 
propensity for which on the principles of the 
critical philosophy there can be no real basis. 

(b) We need not dwell on Kant’s views in his 

? re-critical writings of the teleological principle, 
t is sufficient to note that they were on the lines 
afterwards developed in the Critiques. In the 
Critique of Pure Reason he justifies, as against 
Hume’s scepticism, the mechanical or scientific 
view of nature as subject to causal determination. 
In the Critique of Practical Reason ’ he vindicates 
the teleological view of the spiritual life as a realm 
of moral freedom and independence. From the 
critical standpoint therefore the doctrine of nature 
and the doctrine of morality may each bo true in 
its own sphere, and mechanism and teleology be 
so far reconciled. In the Critique of Judgment 
he seeks to overcome the dualism — in his own 
phrase, to bridge the gulf— between nature and 
the moral order, which ho had regarded to begin 
with ns closed systems, independent and separate. 
He realized that the sensible world of things and 
persons is but one aspect of reality, and the 
supersensible world of moral values but another, 
.and that the two must be interrelated. Accord- 
ingly he draws attention to certain things belonging 
to the sensible world of nature which we cannot 
describe adequately without that notion of purpose 
or end which has its proper sphere in the pper- 
sensible world of spirit. One of these is the 
henomenon of beauty, the other that of organic 
eing. 

(e) The Drst section of the Critique treats of the asthetic 
judirment. In the losthetio experience the beauty of nature, 
ns of art, is felt to be purposive, in the sense that, while it 
arises out of the sensible, it is in harmony with our ‘undefined 
idea ’ of the supersensible. The second section has to do with 


the teteologicai Judgment, in which nature is legarded as 
purposive In itself, and not merely, as in the nsthetio 
judgment, in relation to the subject of experience. 

(o) The purposive character of living beings raises for KanI 
anew the whole problem of the world as a teleological oj 
organic system, and he now gives the notion of judgment a wider 
meaning than before. In its use of the principles of the 
understanding for the subsumption of the particular under 
the general (in which the faculty of Judgment consists) 
judgment had been shown in the first Critique to be determin- 
ant or, as we might say, mechanical; i.e., its function is to 
determine or specify the phenomenal world of experience as 
a mechanical system under inviolable principles. But judgment 
is also of another kind, viz. reflective. In subsuming the 
particular under the universal, reflective judgment makes use 
of the idea of subordination to purpose or end as the guide 
to its operations. The determinant Judgment is analytical, 
and simply brings particular facts under the universal principles 
of the understanding. The reflective Judgment is synthetical, 
and, operating with the idea of nature as a teleological or 
organic unity, discovers its speciflo laws. As Windelbandi 
remarks, in this application of the category of the practical 
reason to the object of the theoretical, we have evidently the 
highest synthesis of the critical philosophy. 

(e) But still there is no real transcendence of the dualism 
between the realms of nature and ends, between the factual 
world of experience and the ideal world of purpose and meaning 
For the principle on which reflective judgment proceeds— that 
the form of nature implies purpose, that the specitic laws of 
nature are to be regarded as though determined by purposive 
intelligence— is not constitutive of objects. Transcendental 
though it be, os involving an a priori synthetic Judgment, it 
remains a subjective or regulative principle, serving as a rule 
or guide for the organization of experience and the further 
extension of knowledge. Yet without the conception of end or 
a purpose of reason, as realized in the form of organized beings, 
we could not make such beings intelligible to ourselves. Even 
a simple blade of grass is inexplicable unless we look upon it as 
purposive. 

(/) The conception of the organism as purposive leads, 
moreover, to the view of collective nature as an organic whole 
or teleological unity. But it should be reiterated that wo 
cannot allirm the principle of end or final cause as belonging 
to the essential constitution of nature. Clould we penetrate 
to the hidden ground of nature, we should possibly discover 
that the principles of mechanical and teleological causation 
are assimilated m one single principle. The very limitation of 
our knowledge suggests to us the idea of a higher intelligence, 
possessed of knowledge which is direct and not mediated by 
a subjective principle. For such an intuitive or perceptive 
understanding there would be no such separation as our 
discursive understanding makes between means and end. As 
it is, the mechanical and teleological principles are at once 
complementary and heterogeneous, though the teleological is 
the final or inclusive principle.^ 

9. Hegel. — [a) In the course of bis examination 
of the critical philosophy Hegel {q.v.) dealt with 
Kant’s view of the physico-theological proof. He 
agrees with Kant as to its inadequacy as a rational 
or logical argument. The conception of design, 
like tliat of cause in the cosmological proof, cannot 
express the true nature of the relation of the world 
to God. At the same time the argument repre- 
sents a further stage, the first stage being repre- 
sented by the cosmological argument, in the 
process whereby in the hidden or implicit logic of 
religion thought reaches the full apprehension of 
God ns spirit or self-conscious intelligence. Kant 
might have allowed this, but for the rigidity of 
the distinction he drew between the phenomenal 
and noumenal worlds, which made it impossible for 
thought to pass from the one to the other. But 
the distinction is only relative, and from the 
ultimate standpoint the two worlds are one. (6) 
As for the critique of the teleological judgment, 
here again Kant’s doctrine is vitiated by the view 
of the phenomenal and the noumenal as abstract 
opposites. Yet Kant indicates, if indirectly, the 
ri^t principle of cosmic interpretation. For it is 
impossible to distinguish the categories of mechani- 
cal and teleological causation as being constitutive 
and regulative, objective and subjective respec- 
tively. "With his true apprehension of the idea of 
purpose ns internal and immanent, Kant, but for 
his rationalistic prejudices, raiglit have advanced 
to the recognition of the constitutive character of 
the organic or teleological principle. Internal 


1 KonigBberg, 1765. a Konigsberg, 17C2. » Riga, 1781. 

< Critique of Pure Reason, tr. J. M. 0. llelklejohn, Ijondon, 
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6 Big*. 1788. 


* Berlin and Uban, 1700. 


1 A Bist. qf Philosophy, Eng. tr., New York and London, 
1893, p. 661. 
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adaptation or design is no less constitutive than 
the principle of mechanical causation. To over- 
come, says Hegel, the opposition of phenomena 
and nouraena, we must follow the development of 
the world from the realm of nature to the realm 
of mind and thence to the unity of nature and 
mind in the idea of God, in whom the world is seen 
to be a rational system. 

10. Schelling : the philosophy of nature. — (a) If 
Kant promoted the movement of German idealism, 
he also promoted — perhaps indirectly rather than 
directly — the new German humanism. We shall 
take occasion later to speak of the teleological or 
organic view of history associated with the names 
of Schelling and Hegel, who carried forward the 
work of Bossuet and Montesquieu, of Herder {q.v.) 
and Lessing (q.v.). Meantime we refer to another 
aspect of the humanistic movement, viz. the teleo- 
logical or organic view of nature which was upheld 
under the leadership of Schelling by the so-called 
philosophers of nature. For Schelling, as for 
Plato and others among the ancients, there was 
a world-soul which as an inner principle of life 
united all differences in nature in a single organic 
wstera. It was felt by the new humanists, as 
J. T. Merz^ puts it, that in the Kantian and more 
particularly the Fichtean philosophy the details 
of the scenery of nature were forgotten in the 
interest of studying the attitude and the emotions 
of the beholder, (b) Under the shelter of the 
humanistic movement, it should be noticed, there 
was a recrudescence of vitalistic theories in biology 
(which term was first used in this period % 
Treviranus to cover the whole of the science of 
life). Though the biological implica,tion 8 of the 
Critique of Judgment are difficult to CTasp, vital- 
ism could readily appeal to Kant’s philosophical 
authority against the mechanical theory of life. 
For, while Kant handed over the inorganic realm 
to the mechanical theory (in this only sanctioning 
a fait accompli), he had maintained along with the 
teleological unity of nature as a whole the Aris- 
totelian concept of biological organization. So at i 
least it was generally thought, despite the meta- 
physical distinction he drew between the determin- 
ant and the reflective or teleological judgment as 
constitutive and regulative respectively. It is a 
distinction indeed which science cannot but ignore. 
When science employs teleological concepts such , 
as function or adaptation, it gives them the same 
validity as the concept of mechanical causation.® 

n. Lotze. — (a) The humanistic movement soon 
lost its force. The vitalistic theories which had i 
received their impulse from it, and which culmin- 
ated in Johannes Miiller, fell into comparative 
neglect, and the mechanical view of life was once 
more dominant. The most solid, according to H. 
Driesch,® of all the attacks upon the older vitalism 
was made by Lotze (q.v.), whom he describes as a 
static teleologist in physiology in that he believed 
in the irreducibility of the category of the organ- 
ism, but a dynamic teleologist or vitalist in 
psychology in that he believed the soul to be 
productive of absolutely new mechanical move- 
ment. ( 6 ) But the significance of Lotze for tele- I 
ology lies not so much in his work in the domain 
of biology as in his philosophical system. In him 
science and philosophy, which since Leibniz and j 
Kant had been going separate ways, meet once | 
more. For he combines the mechanical view of 
nature with a teleological metaphysics (which he 
holds Schelling also did). It is his aim to show, 
as he says in the Introduction to the Microcosmus, 

‘ how absolutely universal is the extent and at the 

1 nut. of European Thought in the 19lh Century, t vote,, 
Edinburgh, 1896-1914, Hi. 362. 

* Henderson, The Order of Nature, p, 67. 

3 The Biet. and Theory of Vitalism, London, 1914, pp. 127- 
!32. 


same time how completely subordinate the signifi- 
cance, of the mission which mechanism hM to 
fulfil in the structure of the world.’ ^ In his 
scientific materialism he was at one with the 
great body of the scientific thinkers of his age. 
In his speculative teleology he had affinities with 
Leibniz, Spinoza, Kant, and Herbart. Following 
Leibniz, he was led to conceive of the world as a 
plurality of real spiritual elements, but in mutual 
interaction according to the principle of immanent 
as distinguished from transeunt causality. In his 
endeavour to account for the causal relation and 
the reciprocal interaction of the elements, he was 
led, by a similar process of thought to that which 
Spinoza went through, to the idea of a universal 
all-embracing principle, which for religion has tlie 
value of God. Under the influence of Herbart 
and the Kantian criticism, he utilizes the principle 
of human analogy in interpreting the inner reality 
of nature, which he regards as the instrument of a 
purpose, viz. the purpose of supreme good, though 
it is by a practical conviction rather than a logical 
or rational proce-ss that we pass from the world of 
things and forms to the world of values. So it is 
that Lotze reaches his teleological interpretation 
of nature. 

12. Darwin. — (a) At first sight it would appear 
that the theory of biological evolution associated 
with the name of Charles Darwin so strikingly vin- 
dicates the mechanical view of nature as to banish 
the idea of teleology altogether, not only from 
scientific explanation but also from philosophical 
interpretation. Certainly, as Darwin himself 
realized, the doctrine of descent by natural selec- 
tion gave a fatal blow to the old argument from 
design as expounded by Paley. 

' We can no longer argue,’ he says, 'that the beautiful binge 
of a bivalve shell must have been made by an Intelligent being, 
like the hinge of a door by a man.'® 

Paley had not appreciated the metaphysical diffi- 
culties involved in the notions of an external 
designer or contriver and of special external 
adaptations, and he laboured under the further 
limitation that he believed with the orthodox 
science of his time in the fixity or immutability of 
species. If species were not fixed and permanent 
forms but the results of long evolutionary pro- 
cesses determined by necessity or chance, then 
Paley’s argument was still further discredited. 
There appeared to be no more design in the prin- 
ciple of natural selection than ‘in the course which 
the wind blows.’* 

(b) But, while the Darwinian theory was sub- 
versive of the teleological argument in its popular 
form, which ■was deistic or rationalisticnlly theistic, 
it was not really anti-teleological in the .‘Aristotelian 
and post-Kantian sense. No doubt the principle 
of natural selection is in itself fortuitous or non- 
teleological, and that despite the teleological 
flavour of the terms ‘ selection,’ ‘ fitness,’ by which 
it is expressed ; so that J. Ward, borrowing a 
‘plain ’ term from Herbert Spencer, would describe 
the principle in mechanistic language ns one of 
‘equilibration.’* Moreover, in the hands of ultra- 
Darwinians natural selection of random variations 
has been employed as an exclusive explanation of 
the modification and transformation of species, 
and, so employed, may be properly described as 
anti-teleological. But Darwin himself did _ not 
urge natural selection as an exclusive principle 
He recognized in evolution other factors besidw, 
both non-teleological and teleological ; e.g., in the 
last edition of tlio Origin of Species he makes a 

1 ilieroeosmus, Eng. tr.4, Edinburgh, 1894, vol. i. P. xvl. 

9 The Life and Letters of Charles Dancin'^, 3 vote., Lonaon, 
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point of saying that natural selection is ‘ aided in 
an important manner by the inherited effects of 
the use and disuse of parts.’ ’ Ward contends 
that this, the Lamarckian factor, like the factors 
of sexual and human selection, is strictly teleo- 
logical in the sense that it presupposes psychical 
activity, conscious or at least sentient, directed to 
the end of the satisfaction of needs or desires. 
Whether the Lamarckian is a real or supposititious 
factor in evolution is a point with which we are 
not here concerned. It might he added, however, 
that the anti-Darwinian theories of evolution are 
more favourable to the teleolo^cal idea than the 
Darwinian and ultra-Darwinian theories ; also 
that Darwin’s general theo^ of organic evolution, 
like the general cosmogonic theory of Kant and 
Laplace, is being increasingly recognized as not 
inconsistent with an ultimate teleology, profounder, 
subtler, and less rationalistic than Paley’s. 

‘ Unless the cosmos itself,' says Ward, ' Is to be regarded os a 
finite and fortuitous variation persisting in an illimitable chaos, 
we must refer its orderliness and meaning to an indwelling, 
Infornung life and Mind.’ s 

13. Lachelier. — In Merz’s opinion Laehelier’s 
short tract, Du Fondement de I'induction,^ is ‘a 
comer-stone in the edifice of modern thought.’* 
Lachelier faces the problem of the contingent (or 
the collocation of things in space) which, along 
with that of the discontinuous, is involved in the 
Lotzean formula, that ‘ the things which surround 
us are the material in which, the laws of nature 
the forms through which, the world of values, or 
the Ideals, are, or have to he, realized.’® Follow- 
ing Cournot, he took up into his philosophy the 
old distinction between nature passively conceived 
and nature hypostatized or taken actively (natura 
naturata, natura naturans). The possibility of 
inductive reasoning rests, he says, on the recogni- 
tion of both these aspects of nature, which are 
complementary. From the one standpoint nature 
is a mechanical or serial unity in which the ante- 
cedent determines the consequent ; from the other 
it is a teleological, wstematic, or harmonious 
unity in which the whole determines the existence 
of the parts. Efficient causes and final causes are 
both needed in the inductive process. Nature is 
at once a science, for ever proaucing effects from 
causes, and an art, for ever setting about new 
inventions. As there is a_ principle of regularity 
in nature, so there is a principle also of harmony 
or order. The contrast of mechanism with tele- 
ology, as Bosanquet has put it, ‘is rooted in the 
very nature of totality.’® We shall see that this 
philosophical position of Lachelier has been fruit- 
ful in the scientific investigation of the problem of 
universal teleology. 

III. SrsTEsiATic. — A. Teleologv in em- 
pirical DESCRIPTION. — I. Description, explana- 
tion, interpretation. — (a) In _ proceeding from the 
historical to the systematic discussion, it will 
make for convenience of treatment to distinguish 
three aspects of teleologjL Historically they have 
been closely associated, and it is impossible to 
separate them in anj' rigid fashion. They may be 
named, however, the descriptive, the explanatory, 
and the interpretative. If one hesitates to set up 
the distinctions here implied, ope hesitates more 
as to the terms by which to designate theni. hot 
descrijition, explanation, and interpretation are 
ill-defined terms in current usage, although — 
perhaps because — they circulate so freely in discus- 
sions of the world and its meaning. By descriptive 

1 P. 401, quoted by J. Ward, Naturalism and Agnosticism^ 
{Gifford //cctures), 2 vols., London, 1906, i. 2S0. 
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8 ThePriT^'pUa/lndivlduaUtgand Value {Gifford Leeiurts), 
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teleology we mean the teleology which answers 
at once to the definition of the concept of end or 
purpose and is immediately recognizable. It might 
be otherwise named as formal, empirical, or de 
facto teleology. By explanatory teleology we 
mean the teleology which is postulated in scientific 
theory in explanation of things, processes, and 
events. It might be otherwise named as methodical 
or logical teleology. By interpretative teleology 
we mean the teleology which offers in philosopliy 
and religion a spiritual interpretation of the world 
as a whole. It might be otherwise named as 
speculative, ideal, or spiritual teleology. 

(6) It might he objected in particular to this 
scheme that modem physical science leaves ex- 
planation to metaphysical philosophy and claims 
for its formulas no more than descriptive validity. 
It concerns itself only with the question, ‘ What is 
it?’, and hands over to metaphysics and religious 
philosophy the questions, ‘How came it to be?’, 
and ‘ why came it to be?’ But it appears to us 
that physical science has been suffering in the last 
generation from an excess of reactionary modesty. 
Behind its so-called descriptive formulations, which 
are broad generalizations, lie worlds of patient 
observation and experiment and a host of flashing 
inspirations ; and, if it does not tell us all about 
the ‘ How,’ it tells ns a great deal about it, and is 
richly entitled to the larger claim involved in the 
term ‘ explanation.’ 

‘It is an interesting point,’ remarks J. Arthur Thomson, 
‘that just about the time when phS’sics began to proclaim em- 
phatically that its office was to describe and not to explain, 
natural historj' in Danvin’s hands passed emphatically from 
description to historical explanation.’ i 

For the rest, there is in any case august and 
already classical authority for a certain individual- 
ism in matters of terminology.® 

2. Descriptive teleology.— (o) Teleology, in the 
sense of purposiveness or activity directed towards 
an end, is immediately recognizable in the ordinary 
work-a-day world. Conscious striving after ends, 
with adaptation of means to ends, is characteristio 
of human life. The concept of end or purpose is 
itself derived from observation of the human mind, 
and conative activity involving ends is central in 
human experience. But the idea of teleology is 
readily extended beyond the reference to conscious- 
ness. There is a teleology below consciousness, 
just as there is a teleology above consciousness. 


•Neither Christianity nor the coral reef,' says Bosanquet, 
‘were ever any design of the men or the insects who constructed 
them ; they lay altogether deeper in the roots of things.' s 


(S) As in human liistory teleology or purposive- 
ness appears to be present in the process, though 
the individual goes forth, like Abraham, not 
knowing whither he goes, so it is also in the 
spheres of subconscious and unconscious life. 
Many biological processes show the appearance at 
least of purposiveness, and Kant was riglit in 
saying that we could not attain to the knowledge 
of living things except under the form of the teleo- 
logical judgment. The structure of the organism, 
the reciprocal relation of its parts as both means 
and ends for each other, and its growth, in which 
it is at once continually self-produced and self- 
producing, all appeared to him to demand a teleo- 
logical explanation. It may be that, as Kant’s 
critical philosophy forced him to admit, the teleo- 
logical principle is subjective and only regulative 
of knowledge. All we have to say here is that 
the phenomena of organisninl life nave been ex- 
plained both mechanistically and teleologically, 
but prima facie they are susceptible to description 
in teleological terms. 


1 The Spslem of Animate Suture {Gifford Lectures), 2 vols., 
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adaptation or design is no less constitutive than 
the principle of mechanical causation. To over- 
come, says Hegel, the opposition of phenomena 
and noumena, we must follow the devmopment of 
the world from the realm of nature to the realm 
of mind and thence to the unity of nature and 
mind in the idea of God, in whom the world is seen 
to be a rational system. 

10. Schelling : the philosophy of nature. — (o) If 
Kant promoted the movement of German idealism, 
he also promoted — perhaps indirectly ratlier than 
directly — the new German humanism. We shall 
take occasion later to speak of the teleological or 
organic view of history associated with the names 
of Schelling and Hegel, who carried forward the 
work of Bossnet and Montesquieu, of Herder (q.v.) 
and Lessing {q.v.). Meantime we refer to another 
aspect of the humanistic movement, viz. the teleo- 
logical or organic view of nature which was upheld 
under the leadership of Schelling by the so-called 
philosophers of nature. For Schelling, as for 
Plato and others among the ancients, tliere was 
a world-soul which as an inner principle of life 
united all differences in nature in a single organic 
^stem. It was felt by the new humanists, as 
<1. T. Merz * puts it, that in the Kantian and more 
particularly the Fichtean philosophy the details 
of the scenery of nature were forgotten in the 
interest of studying the attitude and the emotions 
of the beholder. (J) Under the shelter of the 
humanistic movement, it should he noticed, there 
was a recrudescence of vitalistic theories in biology 
(which term was first used in this period by 
Treviranus to cover the whole of the science of 
life). Though the biological impIica.tions of the 
Critique of Judpnent are difficult to CTasp, vital- 
ism could readily appeal to Kant’s ^lilosophical 
authority against the mechanical theory of life. 
For, while Kant handed over the inorganic realm 
to the mechanical theory (in this only sanctioning 
a fait accompli), he had maintained along with the 
teleological unity of nature as a whole the Aris- 
totelian concept of biological organization. So at 
least it was generally thought, despite the meta- 
physical distinction he drew between the determin- 
ant and the reflective or teleological judgment as 
constitutive and relative respectively. It is a 
distinction indeed which science cannot but ignore. 
When science employs teleological concepts such 
as function or adaptation, it gives them the same 
validity as the concept of mechanical causation.® 

11. Lotze. — (a) The humanistic movement soon 
lost its force. The vitalistic theories which had 
received their impulse from it, and which culmin- 
ated in Johannes Muller, fell into comparative 
neglect, and the mechanical view of life was once 
more dominaut. The most solid, according to H. 
Driesch,® of all the attacks upon the older vitalism 
was made by Lotze (?.«.), whom he describes as a 
static teleologist in physiology in that he believed 
in the irreducibility of the category of the organ- 
ism, hut a djmamic teleologist or vitalist in 
psychology in that he believed the soul to be 
productive of absolutely new mechanical move- 
ment. (6) But the significance of Lotze for tele- 
ology lies not so much in his work in the domain 
of biology as in his philosophical system,. In him 
science and philosophy, which since Leibniz and 
Kant had been going separate ways, meet once 
more. For he combines the mechanical view of 
nature with a teleological metaphysics (which he 
holds Schelling also did). It is his aim to show, 
as he says in the Introduction to the Microcosmus, 

‘ how absolutely universal is the extent and at the 

1 Hitt, of European Thought in the 19th Centurp, 4 vols., 
Edinburch, 1S96-1014, ui. 352. 

* Henderson, The Order of Salute, p. 67. 
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same time how completely subordinate the signifi- 
cance,_ of the mission which mechanism has to 
fulfil in the structure of the world.’* In his 
scientific materialism he was at one with the 

S eat body of the scientific thinkers of his age. 

his speculative teleology he had affinities with 
Leibniz, Spinoza, Kant, and Herhart. Following 
Leibniz, he was led to conceive of the world as a 
plurality of real spiritual elements, but in mutual 
interaction according to the principle of immanent 
as distinguished from transeunt causality. In his 
endeavour to account for the causal relation and 
the reciprocal interaction of the elements, he was 
led, by a similar process of thought to that which 
Spinoza went through, to the idea of a universal 
all-embracing principle, which for religion has tlie 
value of God. Under the influence of Herbart 
and the Kantian criticism, he utilizes the principle 
of human analogy in interpreting the inner reality 
of nature, which ne regards as the instrument of a 
purpose, viz. the purpose of supreme good, though 
It is by a practical conviction rather than a logical 
or rational proce.ss that we pass from the world of 
things and forms to the world of values. So it is 
that Lotze reaches his teleological interpretation 
of nature. 

12. Darwin. — [a) At first sight it would appear 
that the theory of biological evolution associated 
with the name of Charles Darwin so strikingly vin- 
dicates the mechanical view of nature as to banish 
the idea of teleology altogether, not only from 
scientific explanation but also from philosophical 
interpretation. Certainly, as Danvin himself 
realized, the doctrine of descent by natural selec- 
tion gave a fatal blow to the old argument from 
design as expounded by Paley. 

* We can no longer argue,’ he eays, 'that the beautiful hinge 
of a bivalve shell must have been made by an intelligent being, 
like the hinge of a door by a man.’* 

Paley had not appreciated the metaphysical diffi- 
culties involved in the notions of an external 
designer or contriver and of special external 
adaptations, and he laboured under the further 
limitation that he believed with the orthodox 
science of his time in the fixity or immutability of 
species. If species were not fixed and permanent 
forms but the results of long evolutionary pro- 
cesses determined by necessity or chance, then 
Paley’s argument was still further discredited. 
There appeared to he no more design in the prin- 
ciple of natural selection than ‘ in the course which 
the wind blows.’* 

(6) But, while the Darwinian theory was sub- 
versive of the teleological argument in its popular 
form, which was deistic or rationalistically theistie, 
it was not really anti-teleological in the .Aristotelian 
and post-Kantian sense. No doubt the principle 
of natural selection is in itself fortuitous or non- 
teleological, and that despite the teleological 
flavour of the terms ‘ selection,’ ‘ fitness,’ by which 
it is expressed ; so that J. Ward, borrowing a 
'plain ’ term from Herbert Spencer, would describe 
the principle in mechanistic language as one of 
'equilibration.’* Moreover, in the bands of ultra- 
Darwinians natural selection of random variations 
has been employed as an exclusive explanation of 
the modification and transformation of species, 
and, so employed, may be properly described as 
anti-teleological. But Darwin himself did not 
urge natural selection as an exclusive prinomie 
He recognized in evolution other factors brides, 
both non-teleological and teleological ; e.g., in the 
last edition of the Origin of Species he makes a 
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887, i. 309. 

» Ib. L 309. 

* The Realm of Ends {Oifford Lectures), Combndge, l»ll. P- 
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point of sayiii" that natural selection is ‘aided in 
an important manner by the inherited effects of 
the use and disuse of parts.’* Ward contends 
that this, the Lamarckian factor, like the factors 
of sexual and human selection, is strictly teleo- 
logical in the sense that it presupposes psychical 
activitj’’, conscious or at least sentient, directed to 
the end of the satisfaction of needs or desires. 
Whether the Lamarckian is a real or supposititious 
factor in evolution is a point -with which we are 
not here concerned. It might he added, however, 
that the anti-Darwinian theories of evolution are 
more favourable to the teleological idea than the 
Darwinian and ultra-Darwinian theories ; also 
that Darwin’s general theory of organic evolution, 
like the general cosmogonic theory of Kant and 
Laplace, is being increasingly recognized as not 
inconsistent with an ultimate teleology, profounder, 
subtler, and less rationalistic than Paley’s. 

* Unless the cosmos itself,’ says Ward, ' ta to he regarded as a 
finite and fortuitous variation persisting in an illiinimble chaos, 
we must refer its orderliness and meaning to an indwelling, 
Infornung Life and Mind.’* 

13. Lachelier. — In Merz’s opinion Lachelier’s 
short tract, Du Fondement de V induction,^ is ‘a 
corner-stone in the edifice of modem thought.’* 
Lachelier faces the problem of the contingent (or 
the collocation of things in space) which, along 
with that of the discontinuous, is involved in the 
Lotzean formula, that ‘ the things which surround 
us are the material in which, the laws of nature 
the forms through which, the world of values, or 
the Ideals, are, or have to be, realized.’® Follow- 
ing Cournot, he took up into his philosophy the 
old distinction between nature passively conceived 
and nature hypostatized or taken actively (natura 
TuUurata, natura naturans). The possibility of 
inductive reasoning rests, be says, on the recogni- 
tion of both these aspects of nature, which are 
complementary. From the one standpoint nature 
is a mechanical or serial unity in which the ante- 
cedent determines the consequent ; from the other 
it is a teleolomcal, wstematic, or harmonious 
unity in which the whole determines the existence 
of the parts. Efficient causes and final causes are 
both needed in the inductive process. Nature is 
at once a science, for ever producing effects from 
causes, _ and an art, for ever setting about new 
inventions. As there is a principle of regularity 
in nature, so there is a principle also of harmony 
or order. The contrast of mechanism with tele- 
ology, as Bosanquet has put it, * is rooted in the 
vem nature of totality.’® We shall see that this 
philosophical position of Lachelier has been fruit- 
ful in the scientific investigation of the problem of 
universal teleology. 

III. Systematic. — A. Teleology in em- 
pirical DESCRIPTION. — I, Description, explana- 
tion, interpretation. — (a) In proceeding from the 
historical to the systematic discussion, it will 
make for convenience of treatment to distinguish 
three aspects of teleology. Historically they have 
been closely o^ociated, and it is impossible to 
separate them in any rigid fa-sbion. They may be 
named, however, the descriptive, the explanatory, 
and the interpretative. If one hesitates to set up 
the distinctions here implied, one hesitates more 
as to the terms by which to designate them. For 
description, explanation, and interpretation are 
ill-defined terms in current usage, although — 
perhaps because — they circulate so freely in discus- 
sions of the world and its meaning. By descriptive 

Quoted by J. Ward, Naturalism and Agnosticism^ 
[Cyfford Uctures), 2 vols., London, 1906, i. 280. 

- Katuralurm and Agnosticism, i. 302. 

* Paris, ISil. 

* Hist, of European Thought, lii. 620. 

® Ib. iii. 616. 

« TAe PrirmipU of Individuality and Value (Gifford Lectures), 
London, 1912, p. 165. 


teleology we mean the teleology which answers 
at once to the definition of the concept of end or 
purpose and is immediately recoraizable. It might 
be otherwise named as formal, empirical, or de 
facto teleology. By explanatory teleology we 
mean the teleology wnich is postulated in scientific 
theory in explanation of tnings, processes, and 
events. It might be otherwise nameu as methodical 
or logical teleology. By interpretative teleology 
we mean the teleology which offers in philosophy 
and religion a spiritual interpretation of the world 
as a whole. It might be otherwise named as 
speculative, ideal, or spiritual teleology. 

(6) It might be objected in particular to this 
scheme that modem physical science leaves ex- 
planation to metaphysics philosophy and claims 
for its formulas no more than descriptive validity. 
It concerns itself only with the question, ‘ What is 
itf ’, and hands over to metaphysics and religious 
philostmhy the questions, • How came it to be ! ’, 
and ‘ why came it to be ? ’ But it appears to us 
that physical science has been suflering in the last 
generation from an excess of reactionary modesty. 
Behind its so-called descriptive formulations, which 
are broad generalizations, lie worlds of patient 
observation and experiment and a host of flashing 
inspirations ; and, if it does not tell us all about 
I the ‘ How,’ it tells us a great deal about it, and is 
j richly entitled to the larger claim involved in the 
I term ‘ explanation.’ 

I ’It !a an interesting point,’ remarks J. Arthur Thomson, 

* that lust about the time when physics began to proclaim em- 
phatically that its office was to describe and not to explain, 
natural history in Darwin's hands passed emphatically from 
description to historical explanation.’ t 

For the rest, there is in any case august and 
already classical authority for a certain individual- 
ism in matters of terminology.® 

2. Descriptive teleology.— (o) Teleology, in the 
sense of purposiveness or activity directed towards 
an end, is immediately recognizable in the ordinary 
work-a-day world. Conscious striving after ends, 
with adaptation of means to ends, is cliaracteristic 
of human life. The concept of end or purpose is 
itself derived from observation of the human mind, 
and conative activity involving ends is central in 
human exiierience. But the idea of teleology is 
readily extended beyond the reference to conscious- 
ness. There is a teleology below consciousness, 
just ns there is a teleology above consciousness. 

•Neither Christianity nor the coral reef/ says Bosanque^ 

* were ever any design of the men or the insects who constructed 
them; they lay altoijether deeper in the roots of things.* » 

(6) As in human history teleology or purposive- 
ness appears to be present in the process, though 
the inaividual goes forth, like Abraham, not 
knowing whither he goes, so it is also in the 
spheres of subconscious and unconscious life. 
Many biological processes show the appearance at 
least of purposiveness, and Kant was right in 
saying that we could not attain to the knowledge 
of living things except under the form of the teleo- 
logical Judgment. The structure of the organism, 
the reciprocal relation of its parts as both means 
and ends for each other, and its growth, in which 
it is at once continually self-jiroduced and self- 
producing, all appeared to him to demand a teleo- 
logical explanation. It may be that, as Kant’s 
critical philosophy forced him to admit, the teleo- 
logical principle is subjective and only regulative 
of knowledge. All we have to say here is that 
the phenomena of organismal life have been ex- 
lained both mechanistically and teleologically, 
at prima. facie they are susceptible to description 
in teleological terms. 

r The System of Animate Nature {Gifford Lectures), 2 vols., 
London, 1920, L 13. 

s Of. 0. O. J. Webb, Studies in the Bistory of Natural 
Theology, Oxford, 1915, p. 6. 

3 The Principle of Individuality and Y alue, p. 166. 
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(c) When we pass from orfranic to inorganic 
nature, we meet no longer witli the appearance of 
purposiveness, because in inorganic nature there 
are, to the eyes of sight at least, no individual 
beings. Yet, if we were to indulge the ‘pathetic 
fallacy,’ we should look even upon inorganic 
nature, the air, the sea, a rock, as responsive to 
our varying moods and thus as so far teleologically 
constituted. 

(d) But, if purposiveness may not be discerned 
in tiie inorganic world, it is recognizable in pro- 
ducts of art and man’s device that are composed 
of inorganic elements. To our fancy a piece of 
machinery is often informed with life and purpose, 
like the machines in Samuel Butler’s satire of 
Ereiohon, but the purposiveness resides not in the 
parts but in the processes they subserve. A 
machine, as Driesch^ says, is distinguished from 
other human ‘ artefacts ’ as being made for pro- 
cesses. It is, as it were, the depository of a 
purpose. That is why the comparison of the world 
to a machine in the old natural theology, as by 
Cleanthes in Hume’s Dialogues, is apt enough, 
especially when the Deity is deistically conceived 
as purely transcendent. On the other hand, it is 
also the reason why the comparison is inept from 
the standpoint of materialism or naturalism, and 
why from such a standpoint mechanism as applied 
to the world is not a particularly happy term. 

(e) Nor should it be forgotten that under 
descriptive teleology may be included the 
recognition of order, beauty, and adaptations in 
nature as a whole. These things are upon that 
empirical level of reality which has been attained 
by the unreflective processes of common sense, and 
are consequently appreciated by allj and they 
form the sufficient basis of the traditional argu- 
ment from design. For order, beauty, adaptation, 
all speak the language of teleology. 

3. The argument from design. — ^The argument 
classically expounded in the ancient world by the 
Stoic Lucilius Balbus in Cicero’s de Natura Deurum, 
and in the modem world by Paley in his Natural 
Theology, is doubtless made more impressive, but 
is not essentially strengthened, by the multiplica- 
tion of curious instances of extrinsic and intrinsic 
adaptation derived from the scientific order of 
nature. It is sufficiently based, as already said, on 
the fact of the empirical order. As an integral part, 
nay the very marrow and substance, of the old 
natural theology of Paley and the Bridgewater 
Treatises, the argument is liable to criticism for 
its deistic flavour, its hedonism, its antiquated pre- 
evolutionary science, its old-fashioned teleology; 
and apart from its limiting historical associations 
it is liable, as Hume and Kant made it abundantly 
clear, to the charge of being essentially fallacious. 
In inferring divine purposeful agency from the 
teleological appearance of nature, it is guilty, as 
the logicians would say, of the fallacy of tran- 
scendent inference. Obviously it must be restated 
in a profounder way, if it is to retain validity. 
The essence of the argument, says R. Flint,’ is 
that order implies intelligence. It is an argument 
not from but to design, and it is only to be re- 
garded as part of a great cumulative argument. 
5. T. Ladd ’ admits that the argument is properly 
an argument from universal order, and he is careful 
to say that it implies the validity of the ontological 
argument. From the ‘orderly totality’ of the 
universe he would postulate a world-ground con- 
ceived of as absolute will and intelligence. But 
the ‘ plain man,’ with his eye only upon the 
empirical order, uses the argument without hesita- 
tion or logical scruple. When his mind beholds 

1 The Hist, a7id Theory of VitalisTrif p. 4. 

* Theism-t p. 131 ff. ; cf. also Agnosticism (Croall Lecture^ 
Edinburgh, 1903, pp. 1S*J-184. 

5 The Philosophy of Iteligion, 2 vols., London, 1906, U. 59 £f. 


the chain of causes ‘confederate and linked 
together, it must needs fly to Providence and 
Deity.’ ^ Nor need the man of science, with his 
deeper appreciation of nature’s order, be hesitant 
to follow the ‘plain man.’ 

‘The Logos,’ saj's J. Arthur Thomson, ‘Is at the core ot our 
ss'stem. Implicit in the nebula, as now in the dewdrop. It 
slept for the most part tlirough the evolution of plants and 
coral-lilte animals, whose dream-smiles ore a Joy for ever. It 
slept as the child sleeps before liirth. It became more and 
more awake among higher animals,— feeling and knowing and 
willing. It became articulate in sell-conscious Man,— and not 
least in his science.' ^ 

‘There is . . . something,’ says D’Arcy W. Thompson, ‘that 
is the_ order of the cosmos and the beauty of the world, that 
lives in all things living, and dwells in the mind and soul of 
man. . . . You may call it Enteleohy, you may call it the 
Harmony of the World ; you may call it the Elan vital, you 
maj’call it the Breath of I.ife. Or you maycall it, as itis called 
in the Story-book of Creation, and in the hearts of men— you 
may call it the Spirit of God.’3 

B. Teleology in scientific explanation.— 
I. Cosmolog^y. — (1) Mechanical explanation. — The 
teleological appearance of nature and the forms of 
life, considered above, has set a problem which 
science no more than philosophy can afibrd to 
ignore. In cosmology, liowever, narrowly inter- 
preted as the science of inorganic nature, teleology 
IS not required as a principle of explanation, 
whether the cosmos be considered in the spatial or 
in the temporal reference, i.e. from the standpoint 
of cosmogi-aphy or from that of cosmogony. The 
inorganic world is not teleological, for physical 
science at least, in the sense of exhibiting im- 
manent pnrposiveness. In its formulations of the 
things and processes of the inorganic world science 
employs only the mechanistic terms of kinematics, 
mechanics, physics, and chernistrv; and it has 
amply vindicated its right to employ mechanistic 
terms exclusively in this sphere, whether it may 
also do so in the spheres of biology, psychology, 
and sociology is another question. But in cosmo- 
logy it has no use for the category of end or 
purpose, or for that matter for the categories^ of 
cause and substance, but assumes the working 
only of the non-spontaneous, the automatic, the 
mechanistic. It may possibly be that such real 
categories as substance and cause (whether efficient 
or final) are, in Mach’s phrase, tinctured with 
‘fetishism,’ but the exact sciences as such are by 
no means committed to a materialistic or natural- 
istic standpoint. Materialism and naturalism are 
ultimate positions, and scientific explanation^ u 
not necessarily that ultimate explanation which 
we would include under the term ‘ interpretation.’ 
In point of fact, exact science increasingly recog- 
nizes the abstract and artificial quality of its 
explanations, ns it realizes increasingly the dis- 
tinction between conceptual formulation and per- 
ceptual reality. Its formulas have been variously 
characterized as symbols or counterfoils of reality, 
as a kind of conceptual shorthand, as economics of 
thought, as convenient hypothetical sninmations, 
or, in J. Royce’s favourite metaphor, as the ledger 
entries and balances of a particular method of 
book-keeping. It is open to science, as he 
remarks, to enter its accounts by other methods 
of book-keeping.* Gravitation, e.g., may yet be 
explained as a mere appearance of some more 
genuine process of nature. 

(2) Collocations. — In view of the foregoing, we 
may allow that mechanical explanation, if abstract 
and hypothetical, reigns supreme and alone in the 
physical domain. While therefore Chalmera 
strengthened the case for physico-theology by 
reviving the Cartesian distinction between the 

1 Bacon, Essays, xvi., ‘Of Atheism.’ 

® The System of Animate Eature, ii. 637. .... 

s lAfe and Finite Individuality (two symposia of the Aristo- 
teli.tn .Society), London, 1918, p. 64. ^ ... 

4 The IVorld and the Individual (OtPord LeefurM), 2na ser. 
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laws and the dispositions or coilocations of matter, 
he placed his argument in jeopardy when he said 
that ‘ the main evidence for a Divinity lies, not 
in the laws of matter, but in the collocations,’* 
‘But wliat would become of this main evidence 
for a Divinity,’ remarks J. Ward,’ ‘if the laws 
of matter themselves explained its collocations?’ 
Yet, although science iias been gathering the col- 
locations within the mechanism of nature, the 
problem of order still remains. As in the bio- 
logical sphere, so in the cosmological there is an 
ultimate collocation or contiguration to be acknow- 
ledged which natural laws cannot explain. Says 
L. J. Henderson : 

'Tlie forms and states and quantities of matter and energy 
In the nebula determine the resulting solar system.’ a 
So that we may affirm that the universe possesses 
an original teleological character. 

(3) Fitness of the environment. — (a) But is it possible to 
disooA er an explanation of the order of nature beyond the laws 
of nature’s uniformity? Henderson thinks positive thought 
has found a clue. He points out that, if the soientifio or 
mechanistic origin of the natural order is to be explained, it 
must be through principles that account not merely lor the 
general character of orderliness in the phenomena of nature 
and the products of evolution, but also for that radical or 
fundamental diiersity which Herbert Spencer declared neces- 
sary tc the evolutionary process. Such principles, clearly, are 
to be sought not so much in the laws of nature as in the 
properties of matter. Accordingly Henderson has investigated 
the properties ol the elements hydrogen, carbon, and oxygen, 
and of their compounds water and carbon dioxide, which have 
been the chief factors in both geological and organic evolution. 
These pr.iperties ore found to constitute a unique group of 
singular physical and chemical characteristics, so that they 
are maxima or the fittest possible for organic life; e.g. — to 
take the compounds, which ate the primary constituents ol 
th* environment — the solvent action ol water is greater than 
the solvent action ol any other liquid, and the solubility of 
carbon dioxide in water is such that it must always he evenly 
distributed between the atmosphere and aqueous liquids. Or — 
to take tt* tieinents themselves— hydrogen, carbon, and oxygen 
pouess the gi eatest number of compounds and enter into the 
CTcatest number of reactions, involving the greatest trans- 
formations of energy known to the chemist. Further (and 
here a teleological consideration appears), the aforesaid unique 
ensemble of properties is uniquely favourable to the existence 
of systems— of which the world of physlo-s and chemistry con- 
sists— of numerous, diverse, stable systems. In fitness for 
systems no other elements and compounds even approach 
hydrogen, carbon and oxygen, water and carbon dioxide. In 
short, the arrangement of the properties of matter among the 
elements makes the diversity of the evolutionary process 
possible. 

(b) It is Henderson’s opl-’" ', ' ; ■ - results ol 

physico-chemical research, : . . ■ ■ • ' 'aw of pro- 
babilities the connexion bet ■ ; , ■■ -le process 

cannot be due to mere coi ■ ; . ■ can only 

bo regarded as a preparation for the process", or, in other words, 
as resembling adaptation. There must bo a functional relation- 
ship between them— something like that known to physiology — 
which must be described as teleological. How otherwise con 
we express the fact that the collocation of properties unac- 
countably precedes that to which they are unquestionably 
related? Just as biological organization is teleological and 
non-mecbanical, so with the connexion between tlio properties 
of hydrogen, carbon, and oxygen and the process of evolution. 
This is the positive contribution Henderson has to olTor towards 
the vast problem of tiio contingent set for natural solenco by 
Lotze and Laohelier, and it goes to strengthen the philosophical 
position that mechanism and teleology are both at the founda- 
tion of the natural order.< 

2 . BioloCT. — (1) Evolution. — (a)‘ The term 
‘ evolution (ff.v.) is itself teleological in its primary 
meaning, ana denotes more than tneclianistio pro- 
cess ; but it is possible that the mechanistic (i.6. 
physico-chemical) explanation of biological descent 
majy be found sufficient in natural scieuco. Pos- 
sibly the evolutionary process is mechanistically 
determined through and through by natural selec- 
tion interpreted os non - teleological (whether 
working upon so-called fortuitous variations or 
upon variations themselves subject to the law of 
probability), or by natural selection supplemented 
by otlior non-teleological factors, perhaps by some 

I On Che Pmeer, fTisdom, and Goodness of God, i. 20, note- 

v JVnfiiraiism and Agnosticism, 1. 47 . 
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non-teleological factor yet to be discovered. On 
the other hand, we have seen that D.arwin did not 
regard natural selection as exclusive of teleological 
factors, and it may well be that the psychical 
principles of self-conservation and subjective 
selection, on which J. Ward would lay stress, are 
required to give natural selection a, point d’appui.^ 

(Ii) It is a searching test of the suflloiency of meohanlstlo 
explanation that H. Bergson in the r61e ol biologist proposes. 
If It could be proved, he says, that life may manufacture the 
like apparatus, by unlike means, on divergent lines of evolution, 
then pure mechanism would he refutable and finality in a 
certain sense so far demonstrable. Accordingly he examines 
the evolutionary hypothesis in the two forms of it that have 
emerged from the welter ol biological controversy since 
Darnun’s time. He puts it to neo-Darwinism and neo-Lamarok- 
Ism alike. What is the explanation of the structural anaioCT 
between the eye of a vertebrate and that of a mollusc like the 
common peoten?2 It appears impossible on neo-Darwinian 
principles, which enter readily into a mechanistic philosophy 
of life, to account for the production of the same effect by two 
different accumulations of an enormous number ol small causes, 
whether the possibility be urged, as by the stricter Danvinists, 
on the theory of insensible accidental variations or, ns by de 
Vries, on the theory of sudden and simultaneous variations or, 
as by Elmer, on the theory that assigns a direct rather than an 
indirect Influence to the environment, explaining the evolution 
of the various organs by a kind of mechanical composition of 
the external with the internal forces. To account for the con- 
vergence of effects we must appeal, continues Bergson, to some 
inner directing principle. Here Bergson’s sympathy with the 
neo-vitalism ol Driesch and Relnke appears, though he is more 
Interested in their critical work than in their constructions. 
Turning to neo-Lamarckism, which explains variations not as 
occidental or determined but as springing from the effort of the 
living being to adapt itself to the environment, he declares it to 
be the only form of the later evolutionism capable of admitting, 
as it actually does with Cope, ‘ an internal and psychologies 
principle of development.’ ^ Weismann has shown, however, 
that the Lamarckian hereditary transmission of acquired char- 
acteristics is at most the exception and not the rule. How 
then may an organ such ns the eye be developed? Is not the 
organic effort a deeper and more psychological thing than any 
neo-Lamarekian supposes? So Bergson returns to his specula- 
tive theory of life. He finds the fundamental cause of varia- 
tions that accumulate and create new species, in the trans- 
mission ol the ilan vital from one generation of germs to the 
next through the developed organisms which bridge the interval 
between the generations. Life does not proceed by the associa- 
tion and addition ol elements, which Is the false anthropo- 
morphic vion- both of mechanism and of finallsm. Life proceeds 
by dissociation and division. It starts with a direction or 
tendency no doubt, and is in this sense flimlistlo, hut wo cannot 
foretell how and where It will end. 

(2) Mcchani-rm and vitalism. — (ci) Leaving gene- 
tic consider.ations, wo find onrsolvos still inirsned 
I by the nieeluuiistio hypothesis, wliieli nllirnis 
* living matter ’ to be completely doscrihablo ns a 
physico - chemical system, and organization and 
regulation — those distinguishing marks of living 
bodies — to be conceivable in physico-chemical 
terms. But it is also maintnineci as against this 
that the way of physico-ohemicnl analysis and 
synthesis yields but an abstract product falling 
short of what answers to that vue d’cnscmble ivhich 
Comte advocated in the study of the living. 

(6) Mechanistic theory in biology may be said 
to follow two main types, so far as regards the 
relation to teleology. Bometiraes it has no traffic 
with teleology at all, and is still afflicted with 
what von Baer called ‘ teleophobia,’ in its jealousy 
for the mechanical explanation. Sometimes again 
— and this represents the predominant tendency — 
it finds room for the teleological view, re-affirming 
in fact the Aristotelian doctrine of the internm 
teleology of the living thing, which is its self- 
regulation. 

(c) But, with the more synthetic method in- 
volved in this type of mechanistic theory, vitalism 
has appeared once again in the liistorj’ of biological 
theory, if in subtler and more elusive forms. The 
diiferonce between the prevalent mechanistic theory 
and the vitalistic hypothesis may be expressed in 
the distinction due to Driesoli between statical 
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and dynamical teleology.^ Whereas in statical 
teleology the processes of life are judged to be 
purposive in virtue of a given macliine-Tike order 
or form underlying them, in dynamical teleology 
it is in virtue of their possession of a peculiar 
autonomy ; and dynamical teleology leads, as 
Driesch thinks, to some form of vitalism. We 
suppose L. J. Henderson, who is a mechanist, 
might then be also named a statical teleologist ; 
lor, while on the whole persuaded that organiza- 
tion (the central issue between the mechanism 
and vitalism of to-day) is capable of explanation — 
though not as yet explained — in physico-chemical 
terms, he is also persuaded that the teleological 
concept of organization, if to be found also in 
sociology and in the meteorological cycle, is a 
necessary biological category, and that a mech- 
anistic physiology is at fault in not recognizing 
this.® But, though he thus believes with Driesch 
in teleology as an ‘irreducible peculiarity’ of 
vital phenomena, he is not a dynamical teleologist 
in the neo-vitalist sense. He might allow that 
organisms, like machines, are inert embodiments 
of purposiveness ; he would not allow that they 
are actuated by purposiveness. 

{d) The anti-meclianists also fall into two main 
groups. In the lirst are the neo-vitalists, of whom 
Driesch is the most prominent representative. 
They contend that biological processes are not 
properly explicable as physico-chemical processes 
within the living matter of the organism, but that 
some non-physical principle (like Driesoh’s en- 
telechy or unifying causality) impresses itself 
upon those processes, to suspend, regulate, or 
control the physical and chemical reactions. 
With such a principle at work, the outcome of 
events, experimentally considered at least, is no 
longer determinate and unequivocal. Ber^on’s 
ilan vital is such another non-perceptual deter- 
miner. Now, as Bergson realizes,® the contention 
of neo-vitalism is rmevant and weighty on the 
critical side, but on its positive side is beset with 
difficulties. Even granted the existence of the 
mysterious non-mechanical semi-psychical entity 
postulated in the theory, it is impossible to say 
where and how it works in the biological processes. 
In recent constructions, no doubt, there is none of 
the crudity ridiculed by Molihre in the older 
vitalism when he declared the cause of sleep to be 
the ‘dormitive virtue’ (which reminds one of the 
Johnsonian legend that the noise of wheels was 
once attributed by the learned doctor to the 
strepituosity of circumrotatory motion). All the 
same the conception of neo-vitalism remains 
mystical in quality, and biological science is re- 
luctant to entertain it. An entity such as Driesch 
formulates, which is neither an energy nor a 
material substance but an agent sui generis, non- 
spatial, albeit acting into space, non-material, but 
logically belonging to nature, may have a strange 
fascination for the metaphysician, but will hardly 
retain a place for itself in the world of scientific 
explanation. We are assured, moreover, that the 
second law of thermo-dynamics, which entelechy 
is said to be capable of suspending, Avill hold even 
in the obscure cases in morphology on which 
Driesch founds his theory.* We are also assured 
that the non-physical something Avhich is supposed 
to intervene in phy.sical and chemical processes 
is invariably dependent upon the existence of 
physical and chemical conditions, yet it is not 
explained what part these conditions play in 

1 The Bistory and Theory of Vitalism, p. 6 ; cf. also 77ie 
Science and Philosophy of the Organism [Gifford Lectures), 
Edinburgh, 190S, ii. 185 f. 

» Philosophical Review, vol. xxvU. no. 6 [1918], p. 676 f. 

3 Creative Evolution, p. 44, note. 

4 L. J. Henderson, in Philosophical Review, zzrll. no. 6, 
p. 674. 


bringing about the actual results.* Vitalism sets 
itself a hard task indeed in seeking to steer be- 
tiveen the Scylla and Charybdis of the mechanical 
and metaphysical explanations.® 

(3) Biologism.—[a) Even as a scientific hypo- 
thesis neo-vitalism appears already on the way to 
occupy an intermediate position. The issue now 
seems to lie between some kind of mechanism and 
a form of teleological theory even more anti- 
mechanistic than neo-vitalism. For ivant of a 
better name, the theory may be called ‘ biologism.’ 
It is the biological as distinguished from the 
mechanical theory of life. It is vitalistic in a sense, 
for it regards it as impossible to conceive distinct- 
ively biological phenomena in physical and chemi- 
cal terms. For it the autonomy of life is more 
than a statical conception involving a teleological 
and non-mechanical relationship betAveen mechani- 
cal things and processes. The autonomy of life is 
a dynamical conception, involving a a 3 Tiamical 
teleology. But it is the living organism itself, and 
not some directive force Avithin it, as in properly 
vitalistic theory, that is dominant in organic 
activity. The organism exists as such, and its 
structure and activities are the expression of its 
existence. ' 

(6) Here, as is claimed by J. S. Haldane,^ a protagonist of the 
biological theory of life, we have a good working hypothesis, 
necessary to biologists, and capable of overcoming the failures 
of the physieo-ohemic.al conception. Biology, he urges, is 
something very different from physico-chemistry applied to 
life. Its phenomena differ, not merely in complexity but also 
in kind, from physico-chemical phenomena. Although physico- 
chemistry has much to teach us concerning the origin and 
destiny of the material and energy in the body, it falls to 
throw light upon the apparently teleological ordering of that 
material and energy. The inadequacy of the physico-chemical 
explanation appears when we enter into the deeper problems 
of the organism’s activity, not to say fundamental problems, 
such ns reproduction and heredity. Animal heat, respiration, 
circulation— to take these examples from physiology— all con- 
tain teleological (f.e. phv'siological) elements that do not yield 
to physico-chemical analysis. Life is a unity of structure, en- 
vironment, and activity, and is not resolvable into mechanism. 
Separate a living part from its environment, or suspend its 
activity, and you alter it completely. What therefore matter 
and energy are to physics, or the atom to chemistry, the living 
organism is to biology. 

(c) Haldane is further of opinion that, inconsistent with each 
other as are the biological and ordinary physico-chemical 
theories of life (so that personally he would as soon go back to 
the mythology of bis Saxon forefathers os to the rnechanistic 
physiology), a common meeting-ground between biology and 
physico-chemistry will yet be discovered. That will mean, 
however, not a reduction of the organic to the inorganic, but 
the inclusion of the inorganic within the domain of biology.* 
In such an opinion the contrast between the principles of 
mechanism and biologism is sbajirly revealed, but with it we 
seem to be carried beyond the universe of discourse of natural 
science. 

{d) It appears to us that in their bearing upon 
scientific explanation the difierences betAveen the 
mechanist or statical teleologist and the biologist 
or dynamical teleologist (if Ave may AvrestDriesch’s 
terms to our oAvn use) is not so very radical after 
all. It is significant that Henderson accepts the 
mechanistic hj'pothesis as upon the whole most con- 
sistent Avith tne evidence,® and that Haldane 
advocates the biological hypothesis on account of 
the unsatisfactoriness of the ordinary mechanistic 
(t.e. physico-chemical) explanation.® They both 
accept tne principle of organic autonomy, and are 
good Aristotelians (as indeed Driesch is also), and 
possibly they Avould unite upon the formula: 

‘ Not mechanism or vitalism, but mechanism and 
teleology.’ This is a thesis admirably snppoited 


1 J. S. Haldane, The New Physiology, London, 1919, p. IS?. 

* Of. R. l^cken, Main Currents of Modem Thought, Eng. 


•., London, 1912, p. 181. , . , 

3 The New Physiology, p. 48 ; cf. also Mechanism, Life, ana 

'ersonality, London, 1913, Organism and EncironmenL^tv 
faven, London and Oxford, 1917, Life and Finite Jnavtrtaw- 
fify (Two Symposia), London, 1918. j i,„ 

4 The New Physiology, p. 19 ; Mechanism, Life, ana rCT' 
mality, p. 100. 

6 Philosophical Review, voL xxvil. no. 6, p. 67Q. 

« The New Physiology, p. 49. 
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by R. F. Alfred Hoemld,' -who would make the 
particular point that in biology teleology not only 
18 compatible with mechanism but is ‘logically 
dominant ’ over it. Teleological terms are required, 
he says, not as substitutes for physico-chemical 
terms but to express the dominancy of the struc- 
tures and processes of life, which— as he goes on 
to say — cannot be reduced to exclusively physico- 
chemical terms without disregard of the difference, 
on which Bergson insists so strikingly, between 
the living and the dead. 

(f) In an intimate and eloquent discussion of mechanism and 
vitalism J. Arthur Thomson ^ makes it abundantiy clear that 
biologism is at present no more than a descriptive or methodo- 
logical theory. It distinguishes itself from mechanism in 
demanding ultra-mechanical categories, but what these cate- 
gories should be is not as yet determinate. He himself de- 
scribes the organism in Bergsonian language as ‘a historic 
being which has traded with time, and has enreristered within 
itself past experiences and experiments, and which has ever its 
conatfve bow bent towards the future,' s Hesitating to inter- 
TOlate with Driesch and the positive vitalists a new agency or 
directive activity, he is content to say that the ormnism reveals 
new aspects of reality, transcending theoretically mechanical 
formulation. 

3 . Psychology. — (1) Body and mind. — (a) If the 
teleological standpoint is required in the scientific 
explanation of the world of organic nature, it is 
also required in respect of the world of mind or 
consciousness. The world of mind is the native 
sphere of purposive activity, and only a very abstract 
view of it can dispense with teleological categories. 
According to W. K. Sorley’s* analysis, the contrast 
between a purely mechanical and a purposive system 
lies in this, that, although purpose is consistent 
with the law of causation and the principle of the 
conservation of energy, yet as the result of a pur- 
pose or mental idea there is a liberation of energy 
passing from the potential to the kinetic form, and 
the same purpose may also control, non-mechani- 
cally, the direction of the movement. Therefore 
it is not to account completely for the activity of a 
purposive system to describe it in merely mechan- 
istic terms. "When this position is challenged (as 
it is in psychology as well as in biology), as not 
fitting into the mechanistic hypothesis, the discus- 
sion passes inevitably into the speculative sphere. 

(6) In p^chology the meohanistio position founds upon the 
Cartesian faw of psycho-physical parallelism, which represents 
the relation between brain-processes and psychical changes as 
one not of interaction but of concomitance, and It usually takes 
the form of the parallelistic hypothesis known as conscious 
automatism or psychical eplphenoinenallsm {Beghitertchein- 
ong), in which inner or conscious states are accounted for as 
collateral products of the physical phenomena. On such prin- 
ciples ns are embodied in this form of psycho-physical parallel- 
ism, the appearance of purpose or ideal direction is an illusion, 
and the consciousness of purpose cither belongs to a diHerent 
order or level of reality or is simply a result or effect, however 
vague, shadowy, impalpable, of the neural organization. On 
the first alternative, every neurosis has its psi’ohosis, but they 
cannot affect each other. On the second alternative, every 
neurosis has its psychosis, but the neurosis cannot react even 
a very little upon the psychosis. Either, then, the mechanical 
theory does not apply to consciousness or the principle of the 
conservation of energy breaks down. The mechanist must 
either give up his case or overthrow the foundations of his 
faith. If this line of argument laid down by J. Ward ® be valid, 
then we are free to turn from the mechanistic hypothesis to one 
that allows full value to the teleological appearance of conscious 
life, say, the animistic theory which has so long persisted in 
human thought and for which W. McDougall ® nas made out 
BO strong a case in recent times, or the double-aspect theory 
with which the name of C. Lloyd Morgan 1 may be associated, 
and which J. Arthur Thomson favours ns in line with his bio- 
logical contention, largely based on a study of behaviour, that 
the organism is a psycho-physical unity .8 

(2) Psychologi^n. — (a) But tlie working scientist 
need not commit himself to any speculative position 
on the problem of the relation between what we 

1 Philosophical Review, vol. xxvii. no. 6, p. 629 ff. 

> The St/stem of Animate Nature, vol. i. leot. v. 

» Jb. 1. 160. 

< Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, 83rd session, Mil- 
ls, p. 21611. 

8 Naturalism and Agnosticism, vol. li. pt. lU. 

8 Body and Mind, Ixmdon, 1911. 

1 Scientia, xviii. [1915] 1-16. 

* The System of Animate Nature, leot vil., csp. p. 217 If. 


call body and what we call mind. If he is of 
opinion that psychology is more than pliysiology, 
as biology is more than physico-chemislry, he can 
at least affirm a descriptive or methodological 
‘ psychologism,’ transcending merely biological 
concepts and claiming teleological categories of its 
own, exclusive and irreducible. A merely physio- 
logical psychology, avers J. S. Haldane, is as 
inadequate as a mechanical physiology. A con- 
scious organism, which reacts not only in space but 
also in time, and in its temporal reactions joins 
itself at once to the actual past and the poten- 
tial future, shows itself to be more than a mere 
organism, such as we commonly regard a plant as 
being. The relation to its environment, which is 
established through perception and volition, is no 
mere external relation, as -in the case of a mere 
organism. There is a real connexion between the 
external world and the internal organic world. 
The environment is ‘ teleologically determined ’ 
by our organic needs, and but for this ‘ teleologi- 
cal determinism ’ the world of our conscious experi- 
ence would lack unity and coherence. To disre- 
gard therefore the psychological aspect of living 
things, especially human beings, and to describe 
their behaviour in other than psychological terms 
is to deal unduly in abstractions.^ 

(b) If we may extend a remark of J. Arthur Thomson,* In 
which this idea of the autonomy both of biology and of psj’cho- 
logy is summed up, there is not one science of nature but 
several. There is the physical order of nature— the inorganic 
world — where mechanism is dominant (always on the assump- 
tion, ns W. R. SorleyS reminds us, that qualitative differences 
are really reducible to quantitative differences of molecular and 
infra-molecular structure). There is the vital order of nature 
— the world of organisms— where mechanism is in logical sub- 
ordination to teleology ; and there is the psychical order of 
nature— the world of mind— where purpose is dominant. In 
biolc®y the primacy of the biological standpoint, and in psy- 
chology the primacy of the psychological standpoint, is to be 
maintained. 

(3) Discontinuity. — It may be tboughb that dis- 
continuity of the categories makes against a unified 
theory of nature, such as mechanism offers. But 
a unified theory of nature does not require, says 
Hoeml 6 , ‘the reduction of all universaJs to one 
kind, or the restriction of all variables to one type 
of values,’ but may be achieved by ‘ the correlation 
of difi’erent types or groups or levels of phenomena. ’ * 
It is such a correlation, or cumulative integration, 
that is here supported. Nor need exception to it 
be taken in the name of ultimate or metaphysical 
unity. The categories of mechanism, life, and 
mina, which are fundamental hypotheses of natural 
science, are, in the wider view of philosophy, only 
rovisional. It is possible, as J. S. Haldane has 
inted, that the principle of continuity may yet be 
amply vindicated even in the scientific order of 
nature, and that without surrender to the mechan- 
istic hypothesis. From his own standpoint of 
philosophical idealism he can say that the cate- 
gories are the forms which the riches of the spiritual 
world assume in their progress towards the truly 
real.® 

4 . Sociology. — (1) Ttoo functions of psychology. 
— A. E. Taylor • speaks of two functions of psycho- 
logy. The first, which is not its proper function 
but which it exercises ‘ pending the majority of 
cerebral physiology,’ is to set forth mental pro- 
cesses as mechanical uniformities of sequence. 
The other function is to treat of purposive activi- 
ties and adjustments, and thereby to afford a 
suitable terminology for the sociological sciences, 
and in particular ethics and history. Apart from 

1 Mechanism, Lift, and Personality, p. Ill 11. 

* Introd. to Science, London, 1911, p. 163 : cf. also BJ lx. 
[1911], X. [10121. 

s Moral Values and the Idea of God (Gifford JAeturesX 
Cambridge, 1918, n 407. 

* Philosophical Review, voL xxvii. no. 0, p. 64L 

* The New Physiology, p. 150. 

* Elements of Metaphysics, London, 1903, p. 300. 
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the teleological symbols supplied by psychology, 
ethical appreciation and historical interpretation 
would be impossible, ^yith this remark let us 
pass to the consideration of the teleological method 
in ethics and history. 

(2) Ethics . — The teleological standpoint has its 
place in ethical theory, just as teleological symbol- 
ism necessarily enters into the appreciation of 
conduct. Among the possible divisions of ethical 
theories a fundamental one is into the teleological 
and the formal or jural. In the first case the 
moral standard is represented by the idea of good 
or value, in the second by that of duty or right. 
The teleological theory, which is found in Greek 
philosophy, takes the form either of hedonism or, 
as F. Paulsen, 1 borrowing an Aristotelian term, 
phrases it, of ‘ energism.’ With Aristotle as with 
Plato the ethical end or ideal was the good person- 
ally realized in social relations as the actualization 
or full fruition of human powers and capacities. 
In modem ethical theory both the hedonistic and 
energistic forms of the teleological method have 
been revived. The formal or jural method is older 
than the other, as attaching itself to the legalistic 
stage of religion. Through Judaism it entered 
into theological ethics, and it received classical 
exposition at the hands of Kant, the fundamental 
idea of whose ethics is the original mental principle 
of the good ivill. As against a Kantian formalism 
and in favour of the teleological standpoint in 
ethical theory, it has often been urged that norms 
and motives of action are not abstract and tran- 
scendental principles but, as psychology and history 
teach us, generalized rules of the will which grow 
out of individual and social experience, and their 
value consists not in defining but in their power of 
promoting the ethical end.® 

(3) History. — (a) The teleological principle has 
also been applied to the interpretation of the pro- 
cess of history. As we have already noticed, a 
teleological view of history took shape under the 
influence of Christianity, receiving various ex- 
pression in Augustine and Thomas Aquinas. But 
it was not until Lessing and Herder, or rather not 
until Hegel, that histoiy was reflectively and 
intimately treated in the light of the Aristotelian 
principles of continuity and development. 

(6) We may distinguish in this connexion three types of 
historicai theory. J. S. Miil recognized the principle of con- 
tinuity, but in his ‘inverse deductive' method he applied to 
historical development the atomizing, mechanizing principles 
of Democritus and Descartes, treating history as a kind of 
social dynamics, human motives and notions as causes and 
effects, and the course of events as a rigorously determined 
sequence. Against this view it may be maintained that the 
hypothesis of mechanical causation is irrelevant in the sphere 
of history and of sociology in general, as in the sphere of 
psychology in its most characteristic aspect. Psychical events 
are not duly appreciated by means of subpersonal categories. 
A similar criticism is applicable to Herbert Spencer’s theory of 
history. Although Spencer, here following Corate, applies the 
idea of organic or super-organic evolution to the interpretation 
of the historical process, he never really breaks with the convic- 
tion — ‘ axed probably in his mind,' says J. T. Merz, ‘through his 
engineering education’s — that change and progress in society, 
as m nature and mind, are e.xplicable on mechanical principles, 

(e) The second type of historical theory is represents by 
Hegel himself, for whom the course of events is a continuity, 
not of mechanical causation but of evolutionary development. 
It is still a rigidly determined movement, but it is teleologically 
conceived, the end dominating the process. ‘As the germ 
carries u-ithin itself the whole nature of the tree, the ffavour 
and the form of the fruits, so the Brst vestiges of mind virtually 
contain the whole history. ’< The history of society is for 
Hegel the necessary evolution of the immanent Idea, and the 
process is ffxed in all its stages. Through human interests and 
actions the Bnol purpose of history is carried out, but the 
purpose itself — such is the absolute cunning of reason— is 
beyond and external to human interests and actions.® 


1 Introd. to Philosophy, Eng. tr., London, 1S95, p. 4i!l. 

3 Of. G. Gallowaj’, The Principles of Religious JJevelopment, 
London, 1909, p. ^ ff. 

3 Hist, of European Thought, iv. 519, note. 

4 Philosophie der Geschichte, ed. 1848, p. 21, quoted by 
Calloway, p. 6. 

» Cl. J. Ward, Realm of Ends, p. 149. 


(d) It may be objected to this organic view that in so 
generalizing the conception of historical development ’it does 
not bring out its true nature as a process of interaction between 
conscious and self-conscious minds. Nor does it appear to offer 
a true rationale of human progress. A better explanation of 
the historical process, m our judgment, is implied in the words 
of G. Galloway, who, following Siebeck, says: ‘Progress is the 
spiritual vocation of humanity : it is a task which it sets to 
itself, not an inherent necessity of its constitution. The 
ideal is freely pursued, and what ought to be is never that 
which perforce must be.’ I In other words, the organic view is 
to be replaced by the historical or spiritual view, in which the 
freedom of human personality is more clearly acknowledged 3 

(<) The fuller justification of such a position must lie in the 
metaphysical sphere. It may be here observed that the third 
type of historical theory might be distinguished from the others 
as teleological indeterminism. In it development is aoknow. 
ledged to be epigenetic or, in Wundt’s phrase, creatively 
81 nthetic, whereas in the teleological and mechanical determin- 
isms above named development is the necessary effect, as it 
were, of an attraction from before or an impulsion from behind, 
of a tits a fronts or avis a tergo. 

[f) It may be also observed that teleological in- 
determinism in the theory of historical science 
naturally leads in metaphysics to a form of spiritual 
pluralism {q.v.), that teleologic-il determinism 
makes a ready alliance with pantheism, and that 
mechanical determinism is at home in a natural- 
istic or positivistic setting. Yet it is not without 
significance that in J. S. Mill a survival of the 
deistic tendency of thought is to be found. For it 
may be not unjnstly said that deism, as a dogmatic 
or theological position, with its shallow rational- 
izing of religion and its mechanical conception 
of the relation of God to the world, largely pro- 
moted what J. Royce calls the ‘ mechanistic dogma ’ 
of our time. An ‘absentee God’ may be done 
without, so long as the mechanism of the universe 
keeps going. At any rate naturalism, deism, 
pantheism, and pluralism will meet us as we pass 
from the world of scientific explanation into that 
of philosophical and religious interpretation. 

C. Teleology in spiritual interpretation. 
— I. Universal teleology. — As we view the world 
in its totality and seek to discover its meaning, we 
pass from empirical description and scientific or 
logical explanation to spiritual, i.e. philosopliical 
and religious, interpretation. Here we are face to 
face with the metaphysical aspect of teleology, 
which is the aspect it has chiefly presented in 
history. The need of a philosopliical interpreta- 
tion of the world has always been more or less 
consciously realized, and in recent years there has 
been a renewal of interest in the aeeper problems 
of nature, mind, and spirit Philosophy and 
religion alike welcome the tendency among natural 
scientists to make incursions into what science 
has for long regarded as the ‘ foreign field of 
metaphysics — a tendency begotten of the increasing 
recognition that no more than materialism does 
naturalism sjieak the last word on the perennial 
metaphysical problems. This has been largelydue to 
‘ the liberating influence of biology,’ ® and is marked 
among biologists. We have already noticed the 
idealistic position of J. S. Haldane, and Driescli 
has advanced beyond a conceptual phenoraenalisiu, 
having even formulated a critical metaphysic 
which leans to theism.* The new and under 
scientific outlook is well reflected in the significant 
postscript to T. C. Chamberlin’s discussion of the 
geogonic, geological, and biological processes in 
his remarkable book. The Origin of the Earth : ‘ 

‘ It is our personal view that what we conveniently regard as 
merely material is at the same time spiritual, that what we try 
to reduce to the mechanistic is at the same time volitional : but 
whether this be so or not, the emergence of what we c.all the 
living from the inorganic and the emergence of what we call the 
psychic from the phj’siologio, were at once the transcendent and 
the transcendental features of the earth’s evolution.’ 


i Realm of Ends, p. 43. 

3 Of. W. James, The Will to Relieve, New York and London, 
1897, p. 245. 

3 Pringle-Pattison, The Idea of God, p. 66. 

4 TTte Hist, and Theory of Vitalism, pt. li, esp. p. 232£t. 

3 Chicago and London, 1916. 
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2. Teleology and naturalism. — (a) It is the 
essence of naturalism to construe the phenomena 
of life, mind, and society in terras of the mechani- 
cal and non-teleological conceptions which serve in 
physical science. But we are persuaded that thus 
to reduce the world to a mechauism is to fail to 
account for large tracts of experience. Mechanism 
is an undeniably excellent methodical principle, 
but is inadequate as an ontological dogma. More- 
over, mth the mechanistic dogma teleology cannot 
live, i.e. teleology as philoso^ical interpretation. 
It has ever been the contention of teleologists 
from Aristotle onwards that meaning and purpose 
underlie all material and mechanical processes, 
that mind or spirit is ideally prior to matter and 
more_ fundamental to reality. Naturalism, it may 
be said, imores the distinction implied in Lotze’s 
remark that ‘ the machinery which produces the 
image of a phenomenon is not identical with the 
meaning of this image.’ * 

(6) The counter-contention of spiritual philo- 
sophy is to be justified on epistemological grounds, 
as by J. Ward in Naturalism and Agnosticism. 
Ward insists boldly with Kant that the intellect 
makes or fashions, though it does not create, 
nature. He shows that the fundamental principles 
of knowledge, unity, causality, and regularity 
have entered anthropomorphically into our concep- 
tion of nature, and that nature itself as one and 
uniform is teleological, being found conformable 
to human intelligence and amenable to human ends. 
The result is that unity of nature and man in one 
rational and coherent scheme of things, that con- 
fronting of human reason by universal reason, in 
which idealism or spiritualism has always consisted. 
It is the fault of naturalism, as Pringle-Pattison 
expresses it, that it prematurely closes the record, 
that it substantiates the antecedents in abstraction 
from their consequents, 

‘ There Is no system,' as he savs, ‘ no whole o( being, no real 
tact at all, till the external gathers itself up, as it were, into 
Internality, and existence sums itseif up in the conscious soul.’ * 

3. The essence of teleological interpretation. — 
Teleological interpretation is then confessedly 
anthropomorphic, or, as F. C. S. Schiller would 
say, humanistic. It rests upon the general episte- 
mological principle of analogy, and is itself a 
particular instance of it. According to the tele- 
ologist, the worlds of nature and history are to be 
interpreted after the analogy of the purposeful life 
of which man is conscious in himself. Since Hume 
and Kant, at any rate, the analogical character of 
the teleological principle has been widely recog- 
nized. We saw it in Lotze, who believed none the 
less that the category of end or purpose afforded a 
definite clue to the nature of ultimate reality. 
We may see it in Bergson, who, however, regards 
the category of end or purpose as applicable only 
to the lower scientific order of reality. Yet, as 
H. Hdffding’ points out, Bergson himself actually 
employs the principle of analogy along with that 
of intuition. With him intuition is only the first 
step towards the interpretation of reality. As 
mechanism proceeds by analogy in taking the 
organism to be a machine, and finalism in making 
it respond to a preconceived plan, so is it not to 
go by analogy to understand life as an Nan, a 
thrust, an ellort? But in this instance, it must be 
allowed, the analogy is drawn not as in finalism 
from the intelligent self-conscious life, but from 
the spontaneous and semi-conscious psychical life. 
While there is force in this criticism of Bergson’s 
position, it does not follow^ that Bergson’s philo- 
sophy of life is thereby discredited. All meta- 
physic, as Leibniz said, is founded on analogy. 

1 Kleine Sehriflen, iil. 229, quoted by Mcrz, lii. 649. 

» The Urn of God, p, 215 ; cl. also p. S32. 

s Modem Philosophers, Env. tr., Uindon, 1916, p. 290 c. (see 
ret. atp. 292 to Den menneskehge Tanke, Krencb ed., pp. 318-327). 


Apart from the analogy of human experience, no 
kind of knowledge would be possible, and it is 
entirely reasonable to proceed by way of that 
analogy to the consideration of the truly and 
ultimately real. But it may be urged, as against 
Bergson, that the analogy of purposeful self-con- 
scious activity — so central a feature in human 
experience — oiFers a better clue to the nature of 
the absolute experience than does any analogy 
based on experience which is subpersonal. In any 
case what is claimed here is that teleology is a 
valid principle of interpretation, and that divine 
piirpose may be recognized as a true cosmic 
principle. We shall see that, if divine purjiose 
18 actually so recognized, the analogia nominis 
must not be pressed in detail. The category of 
purpose or end, viewed from the side of the 
Absolute, requires to be delicately bandied, 

4. Pragmatic teleology. — Pragmatism (g.ti.) 
claims to be different from other philosophies 
in respect of the clearness of its consciousness that 
teleology is no more than a methodological postu- 
late. It is astounded at the misunderstanding re- 
vealed in the recent criticism’ thatitassumesateleo- 
logical constitution of the universe guaranteeing 
in medireval fashion satisfaction to human desires 
and needs — an assumption out of keeping, the 
critic adds, with the spiritual pluralism or radical 
empiricism which pragmatism generally professes. 
In reply F, C. S. Schiller - insists that, while the 
pnagmatist makes use of the teleological principle, 
it is not for him an a priori truth that the universe 
is going to prove good and to be found favourable 
to his desires. His is a heuristic teleology. He 
assumes commensur, ability between tlie supreme 
reality and human faculty, and then acts ujion the 
assumption in hope. In contrast to this methodo- 
logical optimism, one recalls the attitude of 
Bertrand Russell,* who repudiates the ‘will to 
believe’ as an argument and can only face the 
universe with ‘ unyielding despair.’ For, accord- 
ing to his naturalistic view, the universe is blind 
to good and evil and indifierent to human interests. 
Perhaps, as C. A. Richardson ^ suggests, it Ls the 
preoccupation of logical pluralism with the objec- 
tive side of experience that leads it to look upon 
the notion of teleology with doubt and suspicion. 
But more likely the attitude arises out of a personal 
conviction or resolution of character. 

5. Teleology in personal idealism. — [a) Where 
personal idealism means spiritual pluralism of a 
theistio type, the concept of purpose applied to the 
interpretation of the universe jdelds a conclusion 
that satisfies. Consider first how thoroughgoing 
an application of this concept is embodied in 
personal idealism. It conceives reality, as in the 
monadisnis of Leibniz and Lotze, as consisting of 
a plurality of experiencing subjects or spiritual 
centres of experience. In this it builds upon the 
analogy in respect of piirposiveness between human 
persons and tne lower forms of organic life, and 
upon the conjecture that eveu inorganic matter is 
composed of piirposive individnals. Like organic 
species arrested in their evolution, or apparently 
so, these exhibit the minimum of spontaneity and 
the maximum of habit, according to the idea 
expressed by_ J. Ward, ‘Routine presupposes 
antecedent living purpose.’* The essential nature 
of the monads or spiritual individuals is alfinncd 
to be their self-activity, involving self-determina- 
tion (conscious, subconscious, or unconscious) in 

l J. M. Worbeke, In Journal 0 / Philosophy, Psycholoyy and 
Scientific Methods, xvi. [1919) 207, ‘A MedieTnl Aspect of 
Pragmatism.’ 

* lb. xvi. 548, ‘ Methodologicai Teleology.’ 

s Philosophical Essays, London, 1910, p. 60ff. 

C Spiritual Pltiralis: '' • 

6 Proceedinps of the ■ ' '--I*. 

p. 260 ; cl. also 0. A. L ; . 3. 
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reference to ends. Thus spirit and spontaneity, 
wliich naturalism banishes from the world, are 
restored on this panpsychist hypothesis through- 
out the whole vast range of experience. But that 
coherent experience may he made possible, a 
sympathetic rapport or responsive sympathy is, as 
with Lotze, postulated among the monads. 

(6) With this the theory of personal idealism 
advances from its pluralistic base to its final 
theistic position, in which the world-ground is also 
teleologically conceived. Symjiathetic rapport 
implies unity in the plurality, and unity implies 
a unifying principle, and the unifying principle 
is best stated not in the abstract terms char- 
acteristic of absolutist systems but in terms of 
that conative unity, that striving after the realiza- 
tion of ends, which is given at once in the most 
simple and the most complex individual experience ; 
and in terms, moreover, of conscious and self- 
conscious activity, according to the teleological 
principle of the interpretation of the lower by the 
higher. Further, if we describe the world-gi'ound 
as an ultimate self-conscious will, we are not to 
think of it, as in absolute idealism, as a purely 
immanent principle. Though God pves unity or 
system to the plurality of monads, He is not liim- 
self the unity in which they subsist. There is a 
principle of distinction in a self-conscious mind, 
in virtue of which it belongs to itself and does 
not merely enter into other selves. So it is that 
G. Galloway,* e.y., presses to a theistic conclusion. 

(c) The map of reality consists, according to 
this theistic argument, of simple monads interact- 
ing within a common medium or environment, 
which is grounded in a transcendent self-conscious 
will. It is claimed that the theory offers a better 
kej’ to the understanding of unity and individual- 
ity than absolute idealism or natural realism can 
supply. It is a brave attempt at any rate (and 
this is our particular point) to justify the teleo- 
logical view of the universe on metaphysical 
grounds. Whether it yields too much to the 
voluntaristic psychology we do not pretend to 
judge j but we appreciate its consistency Avith the 
theism of the moral and religious consciousness, in 
Avhich the teleological character of the Avorld is felt. 

‘ At the heart of religion and morality,' eaye Siebeck, • to the 
feeling that the existence and development of the world is not 
an indifferent matter, but is designed to realise a highest Good.’® 
When therefore ethical theism, Avith its religious 
conception of God as the absolutely good, is set 
beside the metaphysical theism of the pluralistic 
approach to reality, it seems possible to state a con- 
clusion in terms such as these. (1) In the language 
of philosophy : though individual existences and 
personal spirits have a being for themselves and 
are variously endoAved Avith spontaneity, the 
development of experience remains in the control 
of the Avorld-ground. (2) In the language of 
theology : though the actions of the creature are 
not absolutely foreordained or predestinated but 
manifest spontaneity and freedom in various 
degrees, they fall Avithin the providential goveiu- 
meul of God. (3) In the language both of 
philosophy and of theology, and in GalloAvay’s 
concluding Avords, if the Avorld have its ground in 
a self-conscious and ethical Avill, Avhich compre- 
hends and sustains all the individual centres of 
experience, faith in a providential order of things 
is sufficiently justified.* 

6. Teleology of deism. — (a) While it may be 
said from the humanist side that the development 
of the universe is towards the goal of spiritual 
personality, it is difficult to conceive of the Avorld- 
process sub speds vstemitatis. The deistic con- 

1 PltH ‘Sophy of lUlMon, Edinburgh, 1914, pp. 402-466. 

3 FVeiheit, Enltoicklung, und Voriehung, 1911, p. 46 

Iquoted by Gidloway, p. 439) 

* Galloway, pp. 447-449. 


ception of it, hoAvever, is an easy target for criticism. 
Its view of the Avorld has been described as ‘ heter- 
otelic.’ The Avorld is regarded as a sphere of 
divine purpose, but divine purpose is as it Avere 
imposed upon it from without. There is an 
inherent dualism in this, as J. S. Mill realized. 

{b) In the traditional form of the ‘argument 
from design,’ Avhere the setting is deistic, the 
divine Artificer fashioned the Avorld to its present 
form out of an already given matter ; or else, as 
in the ecclesiastical doctrine, the matter Avas first 
created out of nothing by divine poAver, then 
sh_aped_ by divine Avisdom and beneficence. But 
this initial dissociation of matter and form is 
inconceivable, and has been ‘as much a bugbear 
as a chimsera.’* The idea of external adaptation 
should be replaced by that of internal or immanent 
purpose. God is not beyond or even alongside His 
world, says_ a truer theism ; He is Avithin it as 
immanent life, Avill, intelligence. 

(c) In the sphere of history, as in the sphere of 
nature, the deistic teleology is also superficial and 
inadequate. Its language, if not inappropriate in 
the Avorld of concrete relationships in Avhich religion 
lives and moves, can hardly be literally applied in 
philosophy. It looks upon God as a moral governor 
Avho imposes His laAvs upon man after the fashion 
of an earthly potentate. But, says a truer theism 
again, the divine laAvs are not externally imposed, 
but are immanent in man’s heart and conscience ; 
and the diAune providence is not exercised ab extra, 
but is an immanent righteousness Avorking in and 
through free human agency. 

(d) May Ave not say that the end or purpose of 
God in nature and history is His self-manifesta- 
tion or self-communication to personal self-con- 
scious individuals capable of a spiritual response 
to Him Avhereby His OAvn life receives enrichment? 
But, even in so saying, Ave speak in the manner of 
men in terms of time rather than eternity. 

y. The purgation of purpose. — {a) With the deep- 
ening of its philosophical interpretation, the tele- 
ology of theism loses undoubtedly much of its 
traditional and popular meaning, but a substantial 
meaning may remain. The finite element of con- 
trivance, Avith external adaptation of means to 
end, may rightly fall aAvay from the idea of pur- 
pose as applied to the nature of the infinite experi- 
ence. No part of the world is then in danger of 
being handed over, as Aurtually in deistic theology, 
to mechanical necessity ; and the inorganic 
becomes essentially related or adapted to the 
organic, and both inorganic and organic to the 
Avhole cosmic process. It is the strength of ideal- 
istic interpretation that it can tlius dispense in 
the cosmic reference Avith the ‘ theistic Deiniiirge’* 
and associate itself Avith what has been called 
an ‘autotelic’ vieAV of the AA'orld-proceM. When 
purpose is no longer thought of as superinduced in 
creation and providence upon particular events of 
the Avorld, but is intimately applied to the Avorld 
in its totality, Ave learn to appreciate Kant’s ideal 
of nature as a complete teleological system, in 
Avhich for the intuitive or perceptive understand- 
ing the distinction of means and end is transcended, 
and the Avhole appears as the unity of ite members 
and the members as the diflerentiation of the 
Avhole.* , 

(b) If the notions of contrivance and external 
adaptation are to be dismissed ns unduly anthro- 
pomorphic, is the notion of a preconceiA-ed plan to 
oe retained, or is the so-called plan but the nature 
or process of the Avhole? It would be easier for 
the personal idealist or theistic pluralist to retain 
the notion than for the absolutist. It Avas the 

1 Ward, Realm of End*, p. 70. ^ 

* Bosanqoet, Principle of Individuality and Value, p. 133. 

* Cl. Prinj-Ie-Pattlson, Idea of God, p. S28. 
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conviction that God cannot be regarded, except by 
the logical imagination, as devising schemes and 
selecting methods that led Spinoza, from his 
standpoint of abstract monism or singularism, to 
repudiate the principle of human analogy altogether 
and to deny of God the faculties of intellect and 
will. _ These, as being exercised in the outcarrying 
of finite plans and purposes, could not be predi- 
cated of the eternal Being. There is danger as 
well as truth in such a position, but what we are 
here concerned to say is that Spinoza’s views are 
not incompatible with the essential idea of tele- 
ology. He denounces externalism and anthropo- 
centrism, but none the less he looks upon the 
world as a significant whole, necessitated indeed, 
but necessitated by the divine nature itself, which 
is the nature of the whole. 

‘ It Is the idea,’ saj’s Pringle-Pattiaon, * of the divine necessity 
as a self.afflmed life, and not ns a blind force acting within the 
universe like a fate which it undergoes, that constitutes the 
differentia between a theistic and a non-theistic doctrine.’ ' 

(c) In support of Spinoza’s objection to the 
notion of a pre-existent cosmic plan, it is pointed 
out that the conception of purpose therein involved 
is even inapplicable to human action of the highest 
kind, such as moral conduct or artistic production. 
We may therefore grant it to A. D. Lindsay,® a 
sympathetic interpreter of Bergson, that, if the 
world is a purposive system, it possesses a unity 
or individuality in time as well as in space. 
Apparently such a consideration lies behind 
Bergson’s rejection of radical finalism — such as 
Leibniz’s — as being only an inverted mechanism, 
as implying that things and beings realize a 
programme previously arranged Tout ost donnf'). 
To postulate the totality of the real as thus com- 
plete in the beginning is to make time of no 
account. If time does nothing, it is notinng. Yet, 
according to Bergson, time — not abstract spatialized 
time but concrete time or real duration (fa durie) 
— is the very substance of our world, and there is 
no stutt' more substantial or more resistant. 

(d) The force of what Bergson here essentially 
contends for is acknowledged by idealistic thinkers. 
If the course of the world is preformed and pre- 
determined — ‘ the dull rattling off of a chain that 
was forged innumerable ages ago ’ ’ — there is 
indeed not much to choose between naturalism 
and idealism. In this connexion it is .significant 
that naturalism and idealism, like fatalism and 
predestinarianism, often meet and, like righteous- 
ness and peace, kiss each other. It is also signifi- 
cant that the crusade of spiritual pluralism, in its 
various forms, against the absolutist systems is 
for the redemption of the spiritual values sold by 
them — ‘ treacherously sold,’ says F. C. S. Schiller * 
— into the bondage of naturalism. If then we 
abandon radical finalism with its illusion of pre- 
formation and predeterminisra, shall we say that 
‘the history of the universe is the histoiy^ of a 
great adventure’! So C. F. D’Arcy' puts it, in 
sympathy with the Bergsonian view. 

(c) Where idealism differs from Bergsonism, if 
not from Bergson liimself, is in holding that the 
adventure is not in the experience of tlie absolute 
but in the experience or from the standpoint 
of the finite subject. Moreover, for a theistic 
idealism there are bounds to the scope of the 
adventure. Tlie theistic universe is fundament- 
ally ethical. It is the very heart and core of 
theistic faith that an eternal purpose of good is 
working itself out in the world. In terms of 

1 Idea 0 / God, p. 340. . 

® Proceedings of the AristoUUan Soeaely, SSrd session. Wil- 
ls, p. 241. 

5 W. James, Prinrlples of Psychology, 2 vole., London, 1890, 
i. 4fi3. ijiiolcd bv Priimle-Pottison, p. Sli7. 

4 WHinan'Svn'h l.omion, 1912, p. xsv. 

«God and Freedom in Unman Expenenee (PonneKon 
Lectures), London, 1016, p. 217. 


modem Christian theology, the world is the scene 
of the progressive realization of the Kingdom of 
God, 

(/) It is but to state the complementary side of 
this faith to affirm that the world must possess 
value and real existence for the divine experience, 
and that into the divine experience the time-pro- 
cess must enter somehow. The purpose which 
God possesses in Himself is independent of time, 
which is not as in Bergsonism an ultimate reality, 
yet it is somehow connected with the time-process 
m which it is being realized. Hoiv time is retained 
and yet transcended in God we do not know, nor 
can we. Yet we are not without a clue. In 
mystical contemplation and in artistic enjoyment 
the sense of time, as we are told, may almost 
vanish from the consciousness; and it is claimed 
that the life of the philosopher or artist bears in 
this respect some kind of analogy to the divine 
life. It is at least suggestive of the idea for which 
Pringle-Pattison contends, that purposive activity 
is the concrete reality and time only the abstract 
form.’ If this be so, then Bosanquet’s criticism of 
teleology, in the sense of ‘aiming at the unful- 
filled,’ IS so far met. Such a teleology, he says, 
gives undue importance to time and to the last 
term of a time-sequence.® But, says Pringle- 
Pattison : 

‘ The last terra Is only important because In it is most fully 
revealed the nature of the principle which is pre.sent through- 
out. It is precisely this linkage of the first term with the last 
and, to that extent, the transcendence of the mere time- 
eequence in the conception of an eternal reality, that seems to 
me to be expressed by the profound Aristotelian idea of rihot 
or End.’ 8 

(g) The question may he raised here whether the 
purpose tliat may be attributed to the infinite 
ground of the universe is to be regarded as con- 
scious or unconscious. On this question Bergson 
would appear to range himself in the succe-ssion of 
Schopennauer (g.u.) and von Hartmann,* with this 
difference that for them the gates of the future are 
closed. Undoubtedly the via media of unconscious 
purpose avoids the difficulty of explaining how one 
self-consciousness may exist witnin another, the 
finite within tlie infinite, but it possesse.s inherent 
difficulties of its own. It has to account for in- 
organic arrangement and process, and for the 
transition from the unconscious to the conscious 
and self-conscious, nor can it explain the reason 
why the vital impetus should tend in one direction 
rather tlian another. 

• It,’ as W. R. Sorley says, summing up an illuminating dis- 
cussion, • purpose be admitted as necessary for the interpreta- 
tion of organisms, and if organisms are held to have arisen out 
of inorganic material, then there is good reason to postulate 
that the process which led to organic and purposive life was 
itself animated by puimose,’ not individual nor merely racial 
purpose, bnt universal purpose acting, moreover, not • after 
the fashion of fmpulso ’ but ‘ in the manner of mind or con- 
sciousness.’ 8 

This theistic postulate of universal conscious 

nrpose is to be justified in face of the facts of 

ysteleology,* yet it appears a more rea.sonahie 
postulate than that of unconscious purpose, and 
more hospitable too of human experience in the 
realms of fact and value. 

8. Teleology and value. — The category of end 
or purpose, when purged of its finite incidents 
of preconceived plan and external adajitation of 
means to end, tends to pass into the category of 
worth or value {?.«.). In the teleological view of 
the universe the end, which is the nature of the 
whole, is an ethical end worthy of being purpo.sed, 
i.e. worthy, so to speak, of enlisting the desire 

I Pringle-Pattison, p. 368. 

s Principle of Individuality and Value, p. 135 ff. 

»P. 332. 

4 See art. PreisiMisii and OrnuiSH. 

8 ilaral Values and the Idea of God, p. 426 f. 

8 Cf. Haeckel, The Evolution of itan>, 2 vol*., Eng. tr., 
London, 1905, i. S6-SS. 
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and efFort of the Absolute. And may we not 
attribute desire and etibrt — conative activit3’ — to 
God? May we not say that in the Infinite E.vperi- 
ence conation and its correlative satisfaction are 
to be found, that, as Bosanquet* strikingly puts 
it, ‘ the contradiction of a conation co-existing with 
fruition must somehow be realized ’ ? It seems to 
ns that we must say this if the world is to be re- 

f arded as truly a ‘vale of soul-making,’ in which 
’rovidence rules and not fate, the concurrence of 
the living God and not the eternal decree, and in 
which spiritual values are created and realized. 
It is our belief that God is thus present and active 
in the process of the world, and that the true 
image of Him is not the pre-existent Creator of 
the deistic theology, nor the static timeless Abso- 
lute of acosmic pantheism, but the eternal Re- 
deemer of the religious consciousness. 

Literatokb. — T he literature of which the writer has made 
most use is mentioned for the most part in the footnotes. For 
the historical discussion of the subject histories of philosophy 
mav be consulted. For the general history of philosophy, 
J. E. Erdmann (Eng. tr., 3 vole., London, 1890-91), F. Ueber- 
vregS 6 (4 vols., Berlin, 1898-1903), W. Windelband (Eng. 
tr.. New York and London, 1893), A. K. Rogers^ (London, 
1907), A. B. D. Alexanders (Glasgow, 1903), C. C. J. Webb 
(London, 1916). L. J. Henderson, Order qf Nature, Cam- 
bridge, U.S.A., and London, 1917, contains a useful sketch of 
the subject from the scientific standpoint. For ancient philo- 
sophy, E. Zeller (6 vols., Leipzig, 1876-1909), T. Gomperz 
ffing. tr., 4 vols., London, 1901-12), W. Windelband (Eng. tr., 
London, 1900), R. Adamson (Edinburgh, 1903) ; also the works 
of E. Caird, J. Adam, and J. Burnet already mentioned. For 
modern philosophy, H. HSffding (Eng. tr., 2 vols., London, 
1900), Modem Philosophers (Eng. tr., do. 1916), R. Adamson 
(2 vols., Edinburgh, 1903, esp. vol. i.), J. T. Merz — for nine- 
teenth century — (esp. vols. 3, 4, Edinburgh, 1912-14), B. 
PUnjer, Eist. of the Christian Philosophy of Religion (vol. i.. 
Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1887) ; A. Caldecott, The Philosophy of 
Religion— tor England and America — (London, 1901). For the 
systematic discussion works on metaphysics, philosophy of 
religion, and philosophy of science may be consulted : in addi- 
tion to the works already mentioned, J. Johnstone, The Philo- 
sophy o/_ Biology, Cambridge, 1914 ; The Philosophical Review, 
vol. xxvii. no. 6 [1918] (a series of articles on ' Mechanism and 
Vitalism'): Hind, new ser., no. 113 [1920] (‘The Categories of 
Biological Science,' by F. H. A. Marshall) ; R. Otto, Natural- 
ism and Religion, En^, tr., London, 1907 ; J, Watson. The 
Interpretation of Relt^ious Ex]>erience {Gifford Lectures), 
2 vols., Glasgow, 1012(historical and constructive) ; J. Lindsay, 
A Philosophical System of Theistic Idealism, Edinburgh, 1917 ; 
O. Pfleiderer, Philosophy and Development of Religion 
{Gtfdrd Lectures),^ vols., do. 1894; P. Janet, Final Causes, 
Eng. tr.®, do. 1883; A. Trendelenburg, Logische Unlersuch- 
ungen's, Leipag, 1862, ii. 1 tl. ; C. Sigwart, Klrine Schrifteifi, 
2 vols., Freiburg, 1889, ‘ Der Kampf gegen den Zweek,’ ii. 24-07 
(a useful essay); W. Wundt, Logih^, 3 vols., Stullgart, 
1906-98 ; P. N. Cossmann, Elements der empinschen Telen. 
logic, do. 1899 ; L. T. Hobhouse, Development and Purpose, 
London, 1913 ; V. F. Storr, Development and Divine Purpose, 
do. 1906. The ‘argument from design 'is sympathetically dis- 
cussed from a theistic standpoint in the last-named work, also 
by J. Martineau, A Study of Religion, 2 vols., Oxford, 1900; 
A, C. Fraser, Philosophy of Theism^ {Gifford Lectures), Edin- 
burgh, 1899 ; C. C. J. Webb, Problems in the Relations of God 
ana Man, London, 1911 ; A. J. Balfour, Theism and Euman- 
ism (Gifford Lectures), do. 1916. See also J. M. Baldwin, 
DPhP, iii. B. 2. 1, for a full bibliography. See also the artt. 
End, Epistemoloot, Theism, Tiieodicv, Value. 

William Fulton. 

TELEPATHY. — Tefepat/iy, ‘ feeling- from 
afar,’ is a term coined by F. W, H. Myers, on 
the foundation of the Society for Psychical 
Research in 1882, to express the apjiarentiy 
supernormal transmission of inform.ation from 
mind to mind in ‘thought-transference’ experi- 
ments and the like, just as ‘ teliesthe.sia’ was 
suggested to cover the alleged facts of clairvoyance 
and clairaudience. It was defined as ‘ communica- 
tion between one mind and anotiier otherwise 
than througli tlie known channels of the senses.’ 
As tlins defined, the notion n-as in tlie first place 
not free from vagueness. For, as a certain amount 
of hypertesbliesia of tlie known senses was admitted 
to occur under exceptional conditions, and this 
could be so extended as to amount to miracle, 
while it yet in a way explained away miracle, it 

I Prriceedin^i <if the AnstoteUan Society^ 83rd session, 
1911-12, p 2.51. 


was not clear how hyperiestliesia was related to 
‘ telepathy.’ Secondly, the definition was essenti- 
ally negative, a declaration of ignorance, wliich 
suggested no agency or adequate cause for the 
plienomena it desenbed, Now this was neither 
satisfactory nor a very strong or stable position 
logically. Even if the difficulty about the limits 
of liyperfesthesia u nob raised, and if it is admitted 
tliat the possibilities of communication through 
the senses may he taken as fairly completely 
explored, we are impelled to develop such a 
definition in one of two directions. We may 
imagine some unknown sorb of ydhration, radiation, 
or ‘ brain--wave,’ as a physical explanation of the 
phenomena alleged, undeterred by the facts that 
no positive support has yet been found for any 
such agency, and that, unlike physical forces, 
it would appear to be indiilbrent to distance; or 
else we may conceive telepatlij' as essentially 
psj’chic in its nature, and shall then tend to e-vnlt 
it into a fundamental ‘ law ’ of spiritual being, 
as Myers himself subsequently inclined to do. 
But, so conceived, it is manifestly a. challenge to 
further exploration of the spiritual world of which 
it claims to be a law ; and yet it proves rather 
a double-edged weapon for believers in a spiritual 
world. It enables them indeed to hold that every 
mind, incarnate or discarnate, may in principle 
communicate directl j’ with any other by telepatliy j 
but it seems to formulate this possibility so broatily 
as to render it almost impossible for a discarnate 
mind to authenticate itself by communicating in- 
formation. For any verifiable inforniation must 
normally be, or have been, known to incarnate 
mind.s ; and, if any living mind can ‘tap’ any 
otlier, and if knowledge can ‘ leak ’ subconsciously 
from any mind to any other, and still more if we 
entertain the somewhat fanciful but not unsup- 
ported hypothesis that all knowledge may be pooled 
in a vast ‘ co.smic reservoir’ before it bubbles up in 
individual minds, the telepathic hypothesis pan 
evidently he used to discredit nearly ml the jirimo 
facie evidence in favour of ‘spirit-communication.’ 
Accordingly the opponents of this belief have 
made great play with it, even while holding also 
that the evidence for telepathy is itself insufficient 
to establish it as a vera causa.^ This objection 
the believers endeavour to meet in various ways. 
They point out rigiitly that, if telepathy is a 
fundamental psychic law, it cannot be restricted 
in its operations to living minds. They argue, 
however, that unrestricted telepathy between in- 
carnate minds, and such alone, is antecedently 
improbable, and quite unsubstantiated. La.stly, 
they try to develop methods of experimentation 
which avoid this objection, because the informa- 
tion communicated, though verifiable ex post facto, 
can be shown never to have been, as a whole, in 
the possession of any living mind. Hence the 
importance of ‘cross-correspondences’ between 
the information received through several channels 
and dovetailing into a coherent message ; by this 
method some striking successes have been recorded, 
though different minds will long continue to vary 
widely in the estimation of their weight. Again, 
certain sorts of prediction may baffle explanation 
by telepathy. At present, however, no agree- 
ment, either about the nature of telepathy or 
about the degree to which it may be taken as a 
fact in nature, can be said to exist. More evidence 
is still required, and, until it is obtained, opinions 
will he determined not so much by the evidence 
itself as by the bia,s with which it is regarded. 

The existing evidence is usually clns.silied under 
the heads {a) experimental and (b) spontaneous. 
The former inehmes the evidence of hj’pnotization 
at a distance, recorded especially bj' Gibert and 
1 Cl. art. PsTCinoAL Research. 
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Pierre Janet, and experiments at close quarters, 
tliough without contact between the ‘percipient’ 
and tlie ‘ agent,’ in guessing such things as cards 
and numbers, in reproducing diagrams and figures, 
etc. The transition to the ‘spontaneous’ evidence 
is mediated by a few rare cases in which the 
experimental projection of a pliantasm is attested, 
on the strength of which it becomes possible to 
conceive the ordinary ‘ghost’ as an apparition 
telepathically projected by the dying or the dead. 
In all these cases the transfer of information has 
an emotional interest which is generallj' lacking 
in experiments of the first class, and this may 
conceivably account for their apparent capacity 
to override the obstacle of distance, which con- 
spicupusly dillerentiates them from the former. 
Still it should be remembered that to ascribe these 
phenomena to telepathy is a hypothesis which is 
possible only if telepathy is established independ- 
ently by_ experimental evidence. Accordingly it 
is on this that the real stress falls. Now, as 
regards this evidence, it may be said in general 
that its character is very similar to that for other 
supernormal phenomena. Much of it is bad, 
some respectable, none beyond cavil. Its quality 
is not better than that of the best evidence for 
some of the most extreme phenomena, such as 
‘materializations.’ It is liable, moreover, to the 
same or similar sources of error, fraud (in the 
shape of codes, collusion, and mendacity), mal- 
observation, lapses of attention, errors of memory, 
coincidence. The ultimate reason for these defects 
is that there plainly does not exist as yet any 
real experimental control of the phenomena and 
their conditions, so that the evicience cannot be 
accumulated at will, crucial experiments cannot 
be made, and the pragmatic test cannot be used to 
a^ply the doctrine of the direct intercommunica- 
tion of minds and to distinguish the real from 
the alleged phenomena. As, however, this sort 
of situation occurs commonly enough in the 
beginnings of a science and sometimes lasts for 
centuries, it is no disproof of the reality of what 
is now provisionally called ‘telepathy’; it may 
well be dispersed by pertinacious and concerted 
investigation, and in any case the matter should 
not be left in its present ambiguity. 

litTiiRATUKB.— This Is largely the same as given in artt. 
PsTcniCAi/ Kksearoh and SpiRniew. There may be mentioned 
in addition E. Boirac, La Psychologit ineonnue^t Paris, I9I2, 
and L*Aven\r dfs sciences psychiqueSt do. 1917, Eng. tr.. Our 
Sidden Forces and The Psycholoop of the Future, New York 
and London, 1918; the art. by F. C. Hansen and A, Lehmann 
in Philosophische Studien, xl. {1895] pt, 4, * Ueber unwilU 
kfirliches Fliistern ' ; E. Parish, UalUieinations and Illusiems, 
London and New York, 1897; J. E. Coover, Experiments in 
Psychical Eeseareh at Leland Stanford Junior University, 
Stanford University, Cab, U.S.A^ 1917 ; L. T. Troland, A 
Technique for the Experimental Study of Telepathy and other 
Alleged Clairvoyant Processes, 1017. All but the first of these 
attack the bUtoricnl evidence, with some success, while the 
last two confess also (almost) complete failure in repeating the 
card- and number^gueesing experiments of the Society for 
Psychical Research. F, C* S, SCHILLER, 

TELUGU- SPEAKING PEOPLES.— See 
Dravidiaks. 

TEMPERAMENT. — The doctrine of the 
temperaments is at once one of the earliest and one 
of the most persistent and popular ett'qrts to classify 
the diversities of mental character in relation to 
bodily characteristics. It has always been recog- 
nized that there are broad differences of type in 
mind, and that some of these differences are in- 
born, and, practically at least, unmodified through- 
out life. It was natural that these should be 
looked for mainly in the feelings and emotions, 
which appe.ar botli more dependent upon the bodily 
constitution and less under individual control than 
either cognition or will. The temperament is 
accordingly a permanent disposition to oertain 


forms or degrees of feeling, so far as such disposi- 
tion is dependent on the inherited organic consti- 
tution. The number of temperaments has been 
variously given as two, three, four, six, eight, and 
even_ much larger numbers, but on the whole the 
classic ‘ four ’ has held the field doum to our own 
day, as if it corresponded in some mysterious way 
to some ultimate uiflerences in mind or body, or 
both. 

This nuniher was derived originally from the 
four elements of Empedocles, fire, earth, water, and 
air, and the four qualities, warm and cold, dry and 
moist ; on these in turn was formed Hippocrates’ 
theory of the four cardinal humours of tlie body — 
blood, corresponding to air, warm and moist; 
phlegm to water, cmd and moist; yellow bile to 
tire, warm and dry; and black bile to earth, 
cold and dry. From these came through Galen the 
names of the main temperamentSj sanguine, phleg- 
matic, choleric, and melancholic. Occasionally 
physiologists have suggested other terms for the 
phlegmatic and the melancholic, as ‘ lymphatic ’ 
and ‘nervous,’ lymph and nerve being at least 
known constituents of the body but the names 
as well as the number of the old four have kept 
their ground. For the Greeks the temperament 
meant a mixture or union of the four elements, 
qualities, or humours ; where this contained a 
certain ideal proportion of each, there was bodily 
and mental health ; where an excessive degree of 
one or more, or an excessive defect, there was dis- 
temper or disease. There should therefore have 
been only one ideal temperament, and a large 
variety of intemperaments,® but actually the four 
temperaments were regarded as falling within the 
limits of health and as implying only a slight pre- 
dominance of one or other of the four qualities. 
With the progress of physiology, the physical basis 
of the temperaments underwent a senes of changes 
in the conception of the tlieorists ; first the mixture 
was sought in the blood itself, as conveying nutri- 
ment to all the tissues of the body — e.g., tlie pro- 
portion of fibrin to fluid in the blood, the width of 
the vessels, the porousness of their walls and of 
those of the tissues ; then stress was laid on the 
tissues of the body themselves, and especially the 
nervous tissue, its strength and its excitability 
(Haller) ; and finally on the pore delicate qualities 
of the nerves as shown in intensits', and in rate, 
peisistence, etc., of impression and of reaction. 
Here we are probably neare.st to the truth, since 
it is with the nervous system tliat mental qualities 
and degrees are most directly correlated, but it 
must be admitted tliat we have no re.ally scien- 
tific knowledge as yet of the precise relation of 
one to tlie otlier. 

The problem may be approached from another 
side by considering the actual characterization or 
description of the four temperaments, the psychi- 
cal qualities which each reveals ; these are inferred 
of course from the behaviour, more especially the 
emotional expressions and the reactions of the will 
upon impressions ; and here also there has been 
a constant tendency to simplify by seeking the 
main features of the temperaments in two pairs of 
mutually opposed characters, sucli as receptivity 
and spontaneity ; change and persistence ; feeling 
and action ; pleasure and pain, etc. The most 
satisfactory of these psychological accounts is that 
of Wundt, ba.sed on the strength or weakness, and 
on the quick or slow rate of cliange in feeling and 
in mental _ life generally.* Strong and quick is 
the choleric temperament ; strong and slow, the 
melanchulic ; weak and quick, the sanguine ; 
weak and slow, the iililegmatic. 

^ Henlc, Anthrovolog, Vortreige, L lOS. 

2 Volkmann, Lehrbuch der Psychotogie*, i 207 f. 

* Wundt, GrundzUgs der physiohgieehen Psyehologi^, &L 
637 
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As E. B. Titchener has put it, * the man who thinks quickip 
and feels stronqiy, is choleric, the man who thinks quickly 
and feels weaklj-, san^ine. The phlegmatic thinks slowlj’ 
and feels weakly, the melancholic thinks slowly and feels 
deeply.’ l 

The cIa.ssification does not adequately explain, 
however, the fact that the feelings of the sanguine 
are predominantly clieerfui or pleasant, those of 
the melancholic predominantly painful or gloomy ; 
and Hoffding has suggested another pair of tem- 
peraments, or another division — ‘ the bright and 
the dark temperament ’ — in order to explain ‘ the 
tendency to one or other of the two OTeat opposites 
of the life of feeling, which gives colour and direc- 
tion to the whole disposition.’ 

‘ This opposition is more fundamental than that upon which 
the other four temperaments are based, for it has its root in 
the fundamental conditions for the preservation of the indi- 
vidual organism.’ 3 

More recently an interesting attempt to analyse 
the dominant characteristics by experimental 
methods has been given by Narziss Ach ; ^ he finds 
that it is mainly on the strength or weakness of 
the ‘ determination,’ along with the persistence or 
rapid falling away of the determining force, that 
the feelings, the associations, and generally the 
whole mental life depend ; accordingly he makes 
these characters the basis of his five temperaments 
— for he adds a fifth, the reflective tflesonnene) 
temperament. 

W hatever the ultimate characters may be, mental 
or physical, they must be such as exercise a deci- 
sive influence on the whole life, inner and outer, of 
the individual. The facts that the pure tempera- 
ment is rare; that it makes, as Volkmann says, 
‘an almost uncanny impression,’ when it does 
appear ; that most of us are of ‘ mixed ’ tempera- 
ment (liowever illogical such mixture may be); 
that the old terms have lost all meaning, and that 
the scientific analysis is still to seek — tliese facts, 
which have led many psychologists to drop the 
doctrine of the temperaments altogether, do not 
dispose of the existence of broad and deep differ- 
ences of mental type, mainly in the spheres of 
feeling and action, for which some names, and a 
scientific analysis, must be found. 

The organism, through the afferent nen’es, sends 
from its every part a stream of influence to the 
brain ; to the functions of every tissue there corre- 
spond impressions and feelings which may or may 
not reach or effect separate consciousness, but 
which produce a mass-ettect in the coemesthesia, 
or organic sensibility, and in the general feeling- 
tone which corresponds to it. This is the basis of 
the self-feeling : it is the inner or subjective aspect 
of the temperament. There is, as Henle says, a 
tonus, or degree of tension, in every nerve, even 
when the muscles which it contracts or the sense- 
organs from which it is impressed are ‘ at rest ’ ; it 
diliers in degree in different individuals ; for each 
individual it varies from time to time, under vary- 
ing conditions of health, fatigue, etc., but there is 
a relatively constant value for each below which it 
does not fall, so long as the nerves have life. Where 
the tension is high, response of feeling and action 
^vilI be energetic and rapid ; where it is weak, or 
low, response will be feeble and slow. The tonus 
is the physiological fact corresponding to the mass- 
feeling — vague and indefinite as it necessarily is 
— out of which the different moods of the indi- 
vidual, and his emotions, his passions, down to the 
simplest feelings of sensory pleasure and ‘un- 
pleasure,’ emerge like waves on the sea. Like all 
feelings, the temperamental feeling is both an 
index of bodily condition and a cause of bodily 

1 An Outline of Ptpeholoffy, p. 233. 

a Outlines of Psychologi/, Eng-, tr., p. 350. 

3 Ueber den Willensakt und das Temperament, Leipzig, 19X0, 
p. 512 fif. 


expression and action ; like all feelings, it influ- 
ences alike the intensity, tlie quality, and the 
course of thought. Hence the detailed descrip, 
tions of character which we find in the older and 
even in some of the later ivriters on temperament 
are not without interest. 

Johannes Muller,! who regards the pAlfyOTahe os the highest 
tj-pe— the ideal temperament— finds that in such a man, with a 
weiMeveloped intelligence, his phlegm enables him to accom- 
plish results impossible to others, even with their livelier feel- 
ings and desires; easily retaining control of himself, he 
cannot be induced to acts ‘of which he would repent on the 
morrow ’ ; he can calculate in all security the chances of the 
success of what he undertakes; in danger, at the decisive 
moment, he is master of himself, wherever it is not a question 
of sudden decision and energy ; ‘ he feels his ills little, and 
bears them patiently, nor is he much moved by those of others ’ • 
speed and quickness of choice often give others an advantage 
over him; but, ’when he has time before him, he arrives 
quietly at the goal, while others, heaping mistakes upon 
mistakes, are lost in endless side-issues.’ On the other hand, 
Muller finds that the ^ecies of phlegm characterized by lazi- 
ness, apathy, insensibility, irresolution, ennui, slowness ol 
intellect, and the like, is not the true tjTie, but a pathological 
form. The choleric has a remarkable power of action, both in 
energy’ and in persistence, under the influence of passion ; his 
passions inflame at the least obstacle ; his pride, his jealousy, his 
desire of vengeance, his thirst for domination, know no bounds, 
as long ns his passion moves him. He reflects little, acts with- 
out hesitation, on the spur of the moment, because he is con- 
vinced that he is right, and above all because such is his will. 
He rarely turns aside from error, but follows the course 
of his passion to his own ruin and that of others. Mlth the 
sanguine, pleasure is the dominant tendency, along with great 
excitability, and a short duration ol any mood. Sympathetic 
and friendly to others, but without persistence or constancy ; 
quick to anger, but equally quick to regret; prodigal ol 
promises, but equally ready to forget them; crMulous and 
confident, he loves to make plans, which he soon lays aside ; 
indulgent to the faults of others, he claims the same indulfence 
lor his own ; easy to appease, frank, open, amiable, sociable, 
incapable of interested calculation. With the melancholic, 
sadness is the prevailing tendency ; his excitabliity is equal to 
that of the sanguine, but disagreeable sensations are both mors 
frequent and more durable than those of pleasure. The 
sufferings of others cali out his sympathy to a high degree ; for 
himself lie is fearfui, undecided, distrustful; a trifle wounds 
and offends him ; the slightest obstacle discourages him, and 
renders him incapable of reasoning to overcome it ; bis thoughts 
are full of melancholy, and his sufferings appear to him beyond 
all consolation. 

In their Psychology in the Schoolroom 2 T. F. G. Dexter and 
A. H. Oarliok venture to describe, on behaif of teachers— for 
whom it is necessary to know their pupils’ temperaments— not 
only the mental but also the external physical appearance of 
the tj^ies. The sanguine, lively, excitable, quickly but not 
deeply roused, with feeling generally uppermost in his char- 
acter, has the circulatory and respiratory systems well developed, 
has red hair, blue eyes, skin fair, and lace animated. The 
choleric, self-reliant and confident, ndth will uppermost, has 
the muscular system well developed, hair and eyes dark, rom- 
plexion sometimes sallow, face impassive. The phlegmatic or 
Ij’mphatio, mind heaiT and torpid, sometimes nearly stupid, 
patient, self-reliant, and slow, has the abdomen laige, 
lace round and expressionless, lips thick, body generally dis- 
inclined to exertion. Finally the sentimental (i.e. melan- 
cholic), with great love of poetry, music, and nature, and 
marked indifference to the practical affairs of life, has the 
head large, eyes bright and expressive, figure slender and 
delicate, movements quick. 

It may be doubted whether teachers would be 
well advised to guide their treatment by such 
physical characters as these, when noted in their 
pupils. Nor has the attempt been very successful 
to look in the different temperaments for predis- 
position to certain diseases of the body. It is, 
however, antecedently probable, and appears 
to be confirmed by experience, that different 
temperaments are liable to different forms of 
insanity ; at least it is true that in insanity the 
differences of temperament are as clearl3’ marked 
as in health. 

As in drunkenness one man la ‘talkative and boastful,’ anotoei 
‘maudlin,’ another ‘tetchy and violent,’ another ’ melancholy 
and silent’; so ‘the lunatic of sanguine temperament ... >» 
puffed up and vain, his dreams are of marble halls and flatter- 
ing voices ; the choleric patient suspects everjwhcre toe plots 
of his enemies, and hears voices insulting him or urging him 
to deeds of violence ; and whilst his hallucinations are mo” 
often auditory than visual, the contrary is the case with the 


1 Bandbueh der Physiologie dee ifensehen, French tr.*, U 
557, 

* London, 1905, p. 313. 
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melancholic, oi<d especially, as the name implies, with re- 
li^ous "visionaries.”’! 

It is esjiecially in the melancholic, nervous, or, 
as it is called in extreme cases, the ‘neurotic’ 
teninerament that the tendency to insanity is 
inarKed. T. S. Clouston gives a striking descrip- 
tion of the modern phase of this temperament. 

'The man of this temperament is in body email, ehapely, 
tending towards a dark complexion, thin skin, with delicate 
features, a well-shaped head, a quick, bright, restless eye ; in 
figure small and wiry, nen-ous, highly strung and sensitive, 
feeling pain keenly and tolerating it badly, subject to dyspepsia 
and insomnia. His muscles are incessantly active. He is quick 
i ■ ■ ■ •->— o-., 


often artistic in feeling, ambitioue, and with an ill-concealed 
contempt for fools. When run down, this man is " ill to do with." 
When he grows old he gets thin, dyspeptic, irritable, and often 
neuralgic. The diseases he is specially subject to are nervous 
and mental.’ - 

In religious psychology also the temperaments 
are of consideraDle importance, owing to the great 
suggestibility of some (the sanguine and melan- 
cholic) as compared with otliers, the greater excit- 
ability of the sanguine and choleric, tlie brooding 
tendency of the mclancliolic or nervous, the insus- 
ceptibility of the [ihlegmatic, and tlie excessive 
self-centring of the sanguine and choleric.” 

The relative permanence of the temperament in 
the individual is not inconsistent with some gradual 
change over long periods of time, although there is 
no doubt that the temperament is that part of our 
mental and physical endowment which requires 
greatest effort or most violent and prolonged eliange 
of circumstances to modify. It has been tliought 
that broadly the different stages of individual de- 
velopment and of racial evolution are marked by 
differences of temperament. Childhood is sanguine, 
youth sentimental or nervous, mature age choleric, 
and old age phlegmatic. The temperaments of 
primitive races are less obvious, but they seem to 
move from the phlegmatic and choleric (Negroes, 
Malayans) to the m^ancholic and sanguine (Mon- 
golian, Caucasian) ; in Europe we have the sanguine 
Erenchinan, the choleric Spaniard or Italian, the 
phlegmatic Teuton, and the nervous Briton. 
Women on the whole are sanguine or nervous, men 
choleric or phlegmatic.^ These are of course mere 
rough general impressions. It has also been re- 
marked that there has been a change of fasliion in 
temperaments, or in what has been regarded as the 
ideal temperament : at one time the sanguine, it 
became the dark and melancholic (in tlie days of 
Byron), later the phlegmatic or indifferent, to-day 
perliaps the choleric — the man of energy.” Char- 
acter in the higliest sense of the word is something 
very diirereut from temperament ; the latter has to 
do with the form and manner, tlie quantity and 
degree of mental life, character with its quality, 
the intellectual, moral, and lesthetic values which 
that life recognizes and pursues ; temperament 
gives the foundation on which character must 
build — it sets the problems which the training and 
the making of character have to solve^; ivhateyer 
we may think therefore of the ■ 
of the four temperaments, the ■; ■ 

themselves on wliich it is based — differences of 
sensitiveness to impressions and to feelings, of 
strength and quickness of re.action, of energy and 
endurance — are of the utmost importance. It is to 
such difi’erences and their nieasiirenient that the 


modem individual psychology is directing its 
attention ; and from it we may hope in time U 
obtain a scientific account of temperament. 

Literature. — I. Kant, Anlhropolonie in pragwatucfier Bin 
sichti, ed. J. H. von Kirchmann, Leipzig, 18S0, p. 206 ; L 
George, Lthrbueh der Psycholonie, Berlin, 1854 ; J, MiUler 
Sandtmeh der Phyeiologie des Sleimchen^ CJoliIenz, 183S-40. 
French tr.2 A. J. L. Jourdan, Paris, 1851, ii. ; H. Roycr-Collardi 
‘Des Temperaments consid6rfs dans leurs rapportsaveo la santc, 
2Um. Acad. Roy. de Midecine, do. 1843 ; W. Volkmann (von 
Volkmar), Lehrbuch der Psychologic*, ed. C. S. Ciornelius, 2 vols., 
Cothen, 1894-85 ; R. H. Lotze, itedicinische Psychologic, new 
ed.. Gottingen, i896, iUkrokosmus, Eng. tr. E. Hamilton and 
E. E. 0. Jones, 2 vols., Edinburgh, IS85-S6 ; G. Rumelin, ’ Ueber 
die Temperamente,’ Deutsche Rundschau, Ixiv. (ISBO) 397-412 ; 
J. Henle, AiUhropologische Vortrdge, Brunswick, 1876^0, i. 101, 
‘Von den Temperamenten ’ ; Theobald 2iegler, Das GefiihV*, 
Stuttgart, 1893 ; G. T. Ladd, Outlines of Physiological Psy- 
chology^, honion, 1896; E. B. Titchener, An Outline of Psy- 
chology, New Vork, 1897; W. Wundt, Gntndziiqe der jihysi- 
ologischentPsychologie^, Leipzig, 1002-03, iii. 637; H. Hoffding, 
Outlines of Psychology, tr. Marj- E. Lo'vndes, London, 1893, p. 
348 ff. ; W. McDougall, An Introd. to Social J'sychotogpT, do. 
1918 p. ii6ff. J. Lewis McIntyre. 

TEMPERANCE. — ^There is much difference 
of opinion among writers on moral theology as to 
the true relation.riiip between the three virtues of 
sobriety, moderation, and temperance. Each has 
had its claims to be tbe archetypal virtue, which 
includes the others, advocated by representative 
wiiters ; but there seem to be very strong reasons 
why temperance should be regarded as the inclusive 
virtue, tiie chief being that it has held a jilace from 
early times among the ‘cardinal’ or principal 
virtues. From the first, Plato seems to accept 
this grouping of virtues as based upon a current 
classification, and it passe.? throngli Aristotle and 
Stoics into Christian thought. The definition of 
temperance given by Cicero may be accepted as 
typical : 

‘Temperantia est rationis in libidinem, atque in alioa non 
rectos impetus animi, firma et modemta douiinatio. Ejus 
partes sunt, continentia, dementia, modestia.' ■ 

Plato shows a tendency to identify ‘ tenifierance’ 
with 'continence’; in Rep. iv. 430 E he defines 
aonppoarCvri as follows : 

KOO'MOf irov Ti? 7j <rtoif>poirvy7i eerri Kal riywy 

^Kpareteu 

Aristotle, however, defines the word as peal/rps repl 
rjdbras and distinguishes it from fyKpireta. The 
temperate man [aduppur], he says, does not feel 
the pressure of inordinate de.sire3 ; the continent 
{iyspari^s) feels it, but holds de.sire in restraint.” 
So Cicero: ‘Continentia est, per qua'm cupiditas 
consilii gnbernatione regitur.^® In the NT the 
word (Tu^poiriivij occurs only in 1 Ti 2'” {aduppuv in 
1 Ti 3”, Tit 1” 2”' ®). &/KpdTua occurs in Ac 24””, Gal 
5””, 2 P 1® ; iyspareiofiai in 1 Co 7“ 9“ ; iyspar^s in 
Tit IK 

The general idea of temperance or moderation as 
an element in all virtue is peculiarly Greek, and it 
re-appears in Christianity. 

•Temperance,' Bays Aquinas, ‘Is a cardinal virtue because 
that moderation which is common to all the virtues is peculiarly 
praiseworthy in the case of temperance.' 4 

This has been pointed put elsewhere.® It is perhaps 
most in accordanpe with modem ways of tfiinking 
to take as a basis the fact of personality and to 
consider the Christian as standing in a threefold 
rel.itionsliip — to God, to his neighbour, and to 
himself. According to Aimustine, there is a virtue 
corresponding to each of tliese relationships, as is 
imjilieil in Tit 2*”, Xva . . . eroxppbvon xal Stxalcos xal 
eiiuefSws Temperance is the form which 


! E. Parish, Ballucinations and Illusions, Ixmdon, .IW, 
p. 188, quoting Paul Itadestock, Schlaf und Traum, Leipzig, 
1879, p. 209. . . . 

‘4 The Hygiene of Bind, London, 1906, p. 66 1. 

s See O, A. Cioe, The Spiritual Life ; Studies in the Science of 
Religion, New York, 1003; and E, D. Btarbnck, The Psychology 
of Religion^, London, 1001. ... . j 

4 See L. Geoige, Lthrbueh der Psychologie, p. ISOfl., and 
Dexter and Oarliek, op. cit. 

5 Volkmann!, i. 211. 


I De Invent, ii, 63. 104. 2 Eth, Hie. vii. 2. s Loc. eii. 

4 Snmtna, ii. ii. qu. cxii. art, 7, conol. ; cf. Aug. de ^ata 
pyta, 32 ; * Modestia utique dicta est a mode, et a temperie 
temiierantia. Ubi autein modus est atque teuipcries, nec plui 
est quidquam nec minus.' 

a See art. Moderation. 

8 Bern. Serm. t fn temp. Res. 11, alludes to this passage 
•Haec enim tria sunt conversationis noslrae maxime necc» 
Sana: quontam primum debemus nobis, secundum proximex 
tertinm Deo.' 
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true self-love, duty to self, necessarily takes. It 
is the spirit of discipline, or rather the spirit of 
love consecrating itself — body, soul, and spirit — to 
God. 

The function of temperance 'consists in restraining and 
moderating the desires wherewith we yearn for those things 
which are apt to turn us away from God's laws.'l 

Hence the virtue of temperance consists in the 
moderate and regulated use of those pleasures of 
sense, especially of touch and taste, which are 
most apt to draw the soul away from God, and to 
overthrow the supremacy of the ration.al faculty in 
man.® Temperance implies the control of appetite 
at those points where its demand is most impor- 
tunate and difficult to resist. While ‘ moderation ’ 
(rnodestia) means self-control in matters of less 
difficulty, ‘temperance’ is concerned with the in- 
stincts and passions which in average human 
nature are the strongest and the least easy to 
restrain. 

The following points seem to be worthy of 
speci.al note. 

1. The aim of the ‘temperate’ man is positive, 

not negative. He aims not merely at the subjuga- 
tion of his lower nature, but at the cultivation of 
moral and spiritual power. Temperance is the 
virtue of the man of high ideals who strives to win 
a ‘sovereign self-mastery.’ It implies ‘no mono- 
tonous restraint, but an ordered use of every gift.’® 
The temperate man faces life and uses its gifts and 
blessings in the temper of an athlete training for 
a contest (1 Co 9“'-) or of a soldier engaged in a 
campaign (2 Ti He exercises self-control 

' not only in cutting ofl'superfluities but in allowing 
himself nece.s.-.ai'ies’^ — watchful against any form 
of self-indulgence that may bring liiin uncfer the 
power of tlie world or of his lower nature (1 Co 6‘®). 
He is not hindered or overpowered by circum- 
stances, but controls them ; lie makes them sub- 
servient to his spiritual progress j he passes 
through them upwards and onwards to God. 

So Augustine describee temperance ns ‘ that action whereby 
the soui witli the aid of God extricates itself from tlie love of 
lower (created) beauty, and wings its way to true stability and 
firm security in God.’® 

2. Temperance holds a very prominent place in 
the earliest Christian teaching (cf. Ac 24®’). In the 
Acts of Theda the substance of St. Paul’s teaching 
is described as \6yos 6eou trepl ^yspardas xal 
dfcurrda'cio?. In the early Christian usage of the 
word iyspireia was probably identified with sexual 
purity, and was gradually extended to include any 
form of world-renunciation and mortification of the 
body.* The words iyspireia, iyspareiecrOai occur 
frequently in Hermas, but already the tendency is 
to connote by them the temper of self-control or 
temperance in general.® It includes control of 
appetite in the sphere of sex, food, and drink ; but 
also the temper of moderation in expenditure, of 
sobriety in judgment and self-esteem, of .self- 
restraint in matters of speech, etc. There follows 
a list of virtues in respect of which Set fidj 
iyKparcdeixSat. According to Hermas, iyKpdreia is 
in fact an archetypal and inclusive virtue. It is 
coupled with atrX&rris in Vis. ii. 3.® It has a saving 
■virtue. The ‘first commandment’ is lya tfivSd^s 
Tijv ■irt<rrw sal t&v <j>6^ov xal riiv iyKpdreiav.^ Self- 
restraint is a fundamental duty because it is 
directly involved in that conflict between flesh 
and spirit which is the condition of our mortality j 

1 Aug. (fe Jfor, Ecd. S5. i 

> Aquinas, Snmma, n. ii. qu. cxii. art. 2. j 

8 Weatcott, Lessons from tVork, p. 271. j 

* Bern, de Consid. i. 8. ® De 3Ius. vl. 16. 60. j 

8 Gt. A. Harnack, Expansion of Christianity, Eng. tr., | 
London, 1004, i. 111. _ _ _ _ I 

7 See, e.g., the list of things a<f>' itv StT tov SovAov tov 0fov j 
iyspaTeveo6ai in Mand. riii. 
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and the occasion of moral victory or defeat. So 
Augustine asks : 

‘Oui peccato cohibendo non habemus necessariam contincn. 
tiam, ne committatur? • . . Universaliter ergo continentia 
nobis opus est ut decllnemui a malo.’i 

3. Temperance or self-control forms part of ‘the 
fruit of the Spirit ’ (Gal 5®®). ‘ "Walk in the spirit 
and ye shall not fulfil the lust of the flesh.’ As a 
gift or endowment of the Spirit it was supremely 
manifested in our Lord. 

‘ Wbere,’ asks Bernard, ‘ is temperance to be found if not In 
the life of Christ f Those alone are temperate who strive to 
imitate Bis life, . . . whose life is the mirror of temperance.’! 

It is of self-control that Augustine is speaking 
when he exclaims, ‘Da quod jubes et jube quod 
vis.’* The presence of the Spirit in man gives him 
liberty — the true freedom which consiste not in 
following the impulses of the lower nature, but in 
fulfilling the will of God. Accordingly in Eph 6'* 
St. Paul seems to imply that the one infallible 
safeguard of temperance is the realization of the 
presence and action of the Holy Spirit in the 
soul. 

4. The sin of intemperance is wrongly limited to 
one particular form of excess.* It may include 
want of restraint in work, in recreation, in in- 
tellectual speculation, in the pursuit of wealth or 
power, in the use of the faculty of speech. On 
this last point much stress is laid by some Christian 
moralists.* The f.act is that the habit of loose, 
unrestrained speech paves the way for grave lapses 
from truth, purity, or good faith. It ‘defiles the 
man ’ (Mt 15“). It hinders or weakens that power 
of controlling ‘the whole body’ (Ja 3®) which is 
essential to Christian perfection. St. James 
implies that the ‘sovereign sway of the Christian 
conscience’ must be exercised even in what seems 
a small sphere, and thence gradually extended to 
the whole field of human nature till man becomes 
‘ Deo solo dominante liberrimus.’® 

Literatorb.— A ugustine, de Hot. Eecl., ds Continentia, 
etc. ; Ambrose, dr. Off. Min. i. 4S; Aquinas, Snmma, it. ii. qu, 
cxli.-cxliv. ; J. Taylor, Boly Living and Boly Diimg, London, 
1847, ch. 2, § 2, Sermons, do. 1848, no. xvi. (‘Tlic House ol 
Feasting,’ pt. 2); B. F. Westcott, Lessons from li’orl:, do. 1901, 
p. 209 II, ; H. Rashdail, The Theory of Good and Evil, O.viord, 
1907, bk. i. ch. vii. § 4; Stopford Brooke, Tfie Kingship 0 } 
Love, London, 1903, serm. x. B. L. OtTLEY- 

TEMPLES. — A temple, in the original sense 
of the Latin word temphim, meant a rectangular 
place marked out by the augur for the purpose 
of his observations, which were taken within a 
rectangular tent. An extended sense gave it the 
nieaiiiiig of a consecrated place or building, of 
rectangular sha])e, ‘ inaugurated ’ by an augur. 
In this sense it was applied to the house of a god, 
though, strictly speaKuig_, this meaning belonged 
to the cedes. In its primitive sense templum cor- 
responds to the Gr. ritiwos, a place marked off os 
sacred to a god, in which a vabs, or house of the 
god, niigli t he erected. As we shall see, an enclosed 
con.secrated sp.ace often precedes an actual temple 
in our sense of the word, viz. the house of a god, a 
structure containing his image, and sometimes an 
altar, though not infrequently the altar stands out- 
side the god’s house (as in Greece) but witbin the 
sacred place, in tlie open air, as it did before any 
bouse for tlie god was erected. As images became 
more decorative and costly, it was natural to pro- 
vide a bouse for them, though this might be done 
for a quite primitive image or even a feti-sb.® Leas 
often, however, the chamber or house of the god 
contained no image ; it was merely a place where 
be might invisibly dwell or which be might visit 

1 De Contin. 1. 17. ® In Cant. 22. IL » Conf. x. 29. 

< For temperance in drinkin^^seenrtt Alcohol, Dui/NKBN’.N^-Si 

5 See, e.g.f Aug. de Contin. ii. 3 ; Ambrose, de OJ^, i. 2 and 3 
Butler, Senn. 4. 

® Aug. de Mor. Eccl. xxi. 

7 C{. the African fetish'bat. 
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from time to time.* Where a god has his image in 
such a place, those of other divinities may also stand 
there or in subsidiary chambers connected with it. 
In_ the popular sense of the word, ‘ temple,’ while 
it is connected with worship, is not usually a place 
within which the people worship. The priests alone 
enter it; the laity may worship only within tlie 
precincts, if even tliere. Temples vary from the 
simplest and smallest buildings, as they mostly 
were at first, to the most elaborate and vast 
structures. 

In studying the orimn of temples, no single source 
for all can be found, as this differs in different 
regions. Nomads could have no temples, though 
they might have tribal sacred places, or sacred 
tents carried in their wanderings. With the 
advent of a more fixed mode of life and permanent 
dwellings, a similar dwellin" for the deity became 
necessary, as is seen in 2 S 1^. A variety of primi- 
tive temples is known, and it could have been only 
in the course of a long period of time that the more 
elaborate buildings came into existence, while, 
generally speaking, the intermediate stages are 
not always discoverable. 

I. Origin of temples. — (a) Sacred places. — 
Among savages, and probably also among most 
groups of primitive men,^ most of the rites of 
worship are carried on in the open air, sometimes 
because no images of divinities exist, or, where 
they GO, they are not always enclosed within walls, 
and sometimes because spirits are regarded as 
connected mth natural objects. Sacrilices are 
simply laid on sacred stones, or cast into the 
waters, or into the fire, or hung upon trees.® 
Worship takes place in the open air among many 
of the lowest tribes (Veddas, Australians, Mundas 
and other Dravidian tribes, Melanesians, Sakai, 
and Jakun), as well as among tribes at a higher 
level (some American Indians, Lapps, Buriats, etc.). 
This is often the result of a nomadic life, yet even 
nomads carry sacred images with them'* or have a 
tent for these or for other sacred things.® Such 
open places for worship tend to become sacred and 
to be preserved inviolate for cult purposes, and 
there images are set up. 

Examples of this are found among the Sakai, Jakun, Muntjas, 
Fjort, and Indians of Oalifornia.® 

This is obviously necessary where a sacred tree 
or stone stands in such a place. Sometimes sacred 
places are associated with the traditional appear- 
ances of spirits, gods, or ancestors, and must there- 
fore be holy for all time. The mere fact that a 
religious gathering takes place in a certain spot 
once is enough to give it sanctity, and the gather- 
ing becomes recurrent there. Such sacred places 
wul usually be marked by images or symbols, or 
by boundary-stones forming an enclosure.'* Single 
graves, often with a structure over them, and 
places of sepulture also become recognized places 
of cult. 


Assessed an altar. The limits of the rtperor were marked 

y boundary.atones, and within these stood an aiLar and a stone 
or post in which the deity resided. In early Indian worship 
there were no temples nor indeed permanent sacred places for 
cult — probably a result of earlier nomadic conditions prevailing 
after the people had become settled — and to some extent this is 
the case even now when temples have existed for centuries. So 
in early Rome there were holy places but no temples ; and in 
ancient Persian religion there were neither images nor teinples.l 
The custom and method of building temples were borrowed by 
the Romans first from the Etruscans and then from the Greeks. 
Teutons and Celts also worshipped first in the open air, and in 
their case the earlier cult is especially associated with the 
sacred tree or grove, though a spirit or god might be worshipped 
also on a mountain top, in a cave, or at a spring.^ For the 
Gauls the evidence of Lucan is interesting in the passage where 
he describes a sacred grove near Massilia. The grove was tabu 
to the people ; even the priest feared to walk there at midday 
or midnight, lest he should meet its sacred guardian. The 
trees were stained with sacrificial blood, but there were also 
altars, and the images of the gods were misshapen trunks of 
trees. The marvels of the grove are of a mythical kind.* 

While sacred groves were general over the Celtic area, temples 
had begun to be built in both Cisalpine and Transalpine Gaul. 
The Boii had a temple in which were stored the spoils of war, 
and the Isubri (Isombri) had a simiiar temple.^ Plutarch speaks 
of the temple where the Arvemi hung Cssar’s sword, and 
Diodorus of ‘temples and sacred places.' 6 The temple of the 
Namnite (Samnite) women, unroofed and re-roofed m a day, 
must have been a simple building.^ In Gallo-Roman times 
elaborate temples were built alter Roman models, as well as 
smaller shrines at sacred Bprings.I 

Similar sacred groves existed among the Teutons, as many 
passages of Tacitus show.s ■ What we figure to ourselves as a 
built and walled house, resolves itself, the farther back we go, 
into a holy place untouched by human hand, embowered and 
shut in by seif-grown trees.’ 8 

The use of the sacred grove continued during many centuries. 
But ill these groves simple temples also stood, and are referred 
to by Tacitus, while sagas and later ecclcsi.astical writings speak 
of them, and the latter show that, when they were destroyed, a 
Cliristian church was often built on the site. 10 

The Latin names used for these are /aniim, casitla, and 
templum. The first was probably a mere hut in which stood 
the sacred image ; the others were more elaborate buildings, 
whether of wood or of stone.n 

The grove is thus a primitive holy place, which 
may have as an accessary a small structure for the 
image which later becomes a more elaborate temple. 
This worship in groves, which might become the 
seat of a temple, is also found among lower races. 

The village shrine among the Dravidian tribes of India is an 
example. Under a sacred tree or prove stands a heap of stones 
or a mound ; this may be replaced by a umci platform or a mud 
hut with a thatched roof, or by a small building of masonry 
with a domed roof and platform. These form au abode for the 
deity and are thus a primitive kind of temple.^ 

The early Semitic sanctuary was a sacred place 
associated with a theophany or with the continued 
presence of a spirit or divinity. Tins might be at 
a tree, a stone, on a hill, or in a cave. 

These holy places were sacred territory enclosed by boundary 
stones or walls, with altar and ashirdh, or sacred pole. The 
‘high place,* or Oduuih, as its name denotes, was on a height, 
and in the enclosed space or court there were the altar, the 
ashSrdhf and the rnaf^fiOhah ((g.t?.) the abode of the divinity), 
while connected with these were ‘houses,* probably of the 
priests, which sometimes contained images (2 K 1729), though 
these were also enclosed in tents (2 K 23?, Ezk 16i6).i3 These 
houses or tents represent a primitive temple within the bdindhf 
and, though no clear traces of actual temples have been met 
with in excavations, these may have been the origin of actual 
Canaanite temples such as those at El Berith and Gaza (Jg 9 ^ 8 ^. 


The same preference for open-air worship In a recognized 
sacred place is found among the Chinese— In the cult of 
the Altar of Heaven, which dates back to early times when the 
gejiius loci was worshipped at an altar under a tree.® The 
practice is also found in the primitive cult of the Indo-European 
races, as a result of their conceptions of deity, not dissimilar 
from those of savages. The sacred stone, the sacred tree or 
grove, the sacred spring, were places of cult and usually 


1 Cf. the shrine or chapel of the god on the summit of the 
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2 But see § t (c) below. , tr j r 

3 For American Indian Instances see J, B. Swanton, in .i/AJ 
il, 405 
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5 See § I (e) below, and cf. the Hebrew ‘ tent ol meeting. 

6 W. W. Skeat and 0. 0. Blagden, Paqan Races oj the Malay 
Peninsula, Ixindon, 1006, ii. 107 ; ERE iii. 144', viii. S6-", ix. 
2 *, 281 >>. 
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{d) The village-house, men’s house, etc., as temple. 
— In many regions where separate temples are 
unknown, the men’s house, council-Jiouse, village- 
house, or the kiva, to some extent serves the 
purpose of a temple among its many other uses, 
and corresponds to the prytaneum of the Greeks 
and the ctiria of the Romans. 

Religious dances or sacred dramatic plays are held in the 
‘ viliage-house ’ among the Aleuts or in the ‘ assemhly-house ' of 
the Californian tribes, whioh may consist of a circular dome- 
shaped structure or a mere brushwood enclosure.! To the 
latter corresponds the bough lourhy used in the fire-ceremony 
of the Warramunga tribe, in which certain men maintain lor 
hours a continuous singing to the accompaniment of beating 
boomerangs.® Among many American Indian tribes, especiaily 
in the south-west, religious rites are associated with a ‘ sacred 
house,’ as with the Hupa, which does not differ in construction 
from other houses in the village. Here sacred dances take 
place, and traditions are connected with it.® With the Pueblo 
tribes the kiva serves at once as sacred council-house, medicine- 
lodge, and temple of the members of a mystery society. In 
some districts kwas of ancient date are circular ; more generally 
they are square and often below the surface of the ground. 
The pre-hiatoric kivai of Colorado and Utah are of similar type. 
Women might not enter the kiva except to give food to 
husband or sons. Kivas are often very large, but the well 
openings are small, and entrance is gained by a ladder up to 
the roof, whence by another ladder descent is made to the 
interior from a hole in the roof. The walla are often decorated 
with symbolic paintings and are surrounded by a bench. At 
one end is an altar on which the symbolic objects of the society 
are placed, and before it is a dry sand • painting,’ representing 
gods and forces of nature.* Corresponding to these are the 
sacred lodges and club-houses of Melanesia and Pajiua, which 
are generally the nearest approach to temples in those regions. 
Examples are found in the ’ sacred houses ’of the Solomon 
Islands;® in the tonu of New Britain, eto.— a sacred enclosure 
with a large room where the dresses and masks were pre- 
pared and members of the society met, whence the spirit- 
personators of the ceremonies emerged, and which no woman 
or uninitiated mate might approach;® in the marawot of the 
Bismarck Archipelago, a similar construction to the foreu, but 
with a special part containing images and visited by the feno, 
or magician, alone •.’> and in the house used in the asn-cult at 
Astrolabe Bay, where an ancestor-cult is practised.® The 
structure consisted mainly of wood and thatch. The ‘men’s 
house ’ in the same regions has often a sacred significance, and 
contains skulls and heads, effigies of the dead, and symbols 
associated with ancestor-worship, and sometimes masks, drums, 
and flutes connected with the mysteries and concealed from 
the uninitiated. These houses are often used for the worship 
of ancestors.® 

(e) The house-shrine as temple. — Still another 
aspect of the primitive temple, sometimes suggest- 
ing a point of departure for more exclusive temple 
structures, is the hut or house a corner of whicli 
is set apart as a place or shrine for an image or 
sacred objects. This custom is well-nigh universal, 
and only a few examples need be noted. 

Among the Banyankole in each hut is a special place for 
fetishes, consisting of a mound of earth a foot high, beaten 
hard, with grass laid upon it.!® With Gold Coast ^tribes the 
suhman containing a spirit has an honoured place in a corner 
of the hut, where offerings are made to it, or, as with the 
Toruba, the house-god Olarosa, represented in human form, is 
set up at the door, and huts have a recess in the wall for the 
fetish.!! Here and there in Melanesia and Papua images of 
ancestors are kept in houses, or, as in certain islands off the 
western end of New Guinea, in a separate room of the house in 
which miniature wooden houses are placed for the souls to 
reside in. Offerings are made to them. ^ In the chief's house 
are shrines for the souls of all who have died in the comrauni^. 
' Such a house might almost he described os a temple of the 
dead.’ !® Among the Klemantans images are kept in the huts. 
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or, as also with the Kayans, stand before them.! The Votlaks 
set their vorsud, or clan-god, on a shelf in the out-house.® In 
higher religions the household slirine is well known. Most 
Buddhist liouses have their shelf with an image of Gautama. 
Shinioists treasure objects of private cult on a house-altar. 
In ancient Egypt each house had its domestic shrine, usually 
a recess or a cupboard with the figure of a household god. 

In certain regions the temple seems to have 
arisen out of the private sanctuary of the king. 
In Mycenae houses, especially the king’s palace, 
had chapels as part of the structure, and the palace 
later became the temple. With the Phoenicians 
the temple was at first an annexe of the palace, 
like Solomon’s temple at Jerus.alem. Where a 
cult of the hearth-divinities, with libations tlirown 
into the fire, existed — e.g., in Roman houses — the 
house itself was a temple with the hearth as altar. 

2. Actual temples in the lower culture. — We 
have seen that, while in many savage religions 
actual temples are unknown, many approaches to 
temples exist. Yet even savages are not devoid 
of temples of a primitive kind, for it was natural 
to suppose that, as the worshipper had a house, 
the god or spirit also should have one, either as the 
permanent shelter of his image or as the place 
whither he might resort and be approached hy men 
in worship. 

(a) The most primitive temples are probably 
those found in Africa, both Negro and Bantu. 
While frequently the ‘place of praying’ is a mere 
clearing under the tree in the villa"e courtyard,® 
thus conforming to what was found in early Indo- 
European worship, sometimes an actual hut is 
provided for a god, not difiering much from the 
ordinary hut. 

On the Lower Niger the temples contain images standing on 
mud platforms, and the house in the bush is secret to 
all but the priests, and contains images, while the walls are 
decorated with plates.* Similar temples exist among the Ewe, 
and that ol the rain-god is painted with the colours of the rain- 
bow.® The celebrated serpent-temple at tVhydah was merely 
a circular hut, tliatched with grass— a privilege allowed only 
to shrines and temples— standing in an oblong enclosure. In 
it the sacred snakes were kept.® In Dahomey temples are 
circular huts, so low that a man must bend double to enter one. 
Images stand in them on a platform of clay, before which are 
earthen pots and vessels smeared with blood, eggs, and oil. Some 
temples are elaborately decorated, and tliey ns well as sacred 

groves are distinguished by c s. .» 

ortrees.7 Among the Yoru . » . . ■ ' ■ 

consisted of a space of gro' . ; 

a high wall, and covered with short CTnss. At one end a long 
shed extended across the breadth, ana under it stood the altar, 
made of three steps the whole length of the shed. This was 
slightly raised in the centre, and on it stood ivory tusks on bronze 
heads. In the centre of the enclosure were a kind of candelabra 
with hooks, and a well for the reception of the bodies of 
victims.® Among the Baganda temples resembled the king's 
house. They were conical structures with nn elaborate reed 
thatch coming nearly to the ground, and supported on posts, 
with hide curtains for the doorway. They had also a sort of 
pinnacle composed of layers of reeds bound together and 
fastened to the top of the roof. The floor was strewn with a 
carpet of scented grass, dried, and cut to uniform length. 
These temples took some time to build, and their structure was 
frequently renewed. Some had also a court surrounding them, 
and in the case of the more important gods only the priests and 
mediums could enter it. In others the temple attendants had 
their huts in the court. Temples without courtyards could bo 
approached and oven entered by the people. The temple of the 
god of war was surrounded on three sides by a thick forest 
sacred to him. Each temple had its priests and mediums who 
lived in huts near by, where their vestments, worn on entering 
the temple, were kept. Young girls tended the sacred fire 
always burning in the temples, save in those whicli might not 
be entered by a woman. The larger temples had estates 
attached to them for their upkeep. Temples of gods had no 
Images, for images were unknown, hut tliey had a dais on which 
the invisible deity was supposed to sit, or on which his relics 
were kept. Sacred drums were stored in certain temples. 
Fetishes had also temples with priests and mediums, and tncro 
were special temples lor the king’s jaw-bone and umb'dical cord. 
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and others for his ghost.! Similar temples tor divinities and 
for the royal ]aw-Done existed among the bosoga, Banyoro, 
etc., but with these and the Baganda the creavor-god had no 
temple.2 

(6) In Melanesia temples are not cominon, but in 
the Admiralty Islands wooden, thatched huts of a 
beehive shape, with carved door-posts representing 
male and female figures, serve as temples. The 
doorw.ay is closed by a hurdle. Skulls of pigs and 
turtles are attached to the rafters, as well as balls 
of iiunian hair. A mystery was always maae 
about the principal temple, which contained images, 
and was sometimes open, sometimes closed.® In 
Fiji each village had one or more temples (bure), 
built on a mound faced with stone rubble-work. 
The roof was high-pitched, with a projecting ridge- 
ole, and the height of the structure was twice its 
readth. Each bure had two doors and a fire-place, 
and contained images, jars, boxes, mats, etc. 
From the roof hung a long piece of bark cloth 
reaching to the floor at one of the corner-posts, 
and marking the holy place which none but the 
priest approached to be inspired by the god, who 
descended by this cloth. The dead were some- 
times buried in the bure, but the building was only 
used for worship on special occasions and often 
became ruinous in the interval. It served also as 
a council-house and chiefs’ club-house. Bures were 
also erected in memory of the dead, and had an 
altar for offerings.^ fn the district of Tumleo, 
New Guinea, parahs, or temples, built of wood 
and standing on piles, are found. They consist of 
two storeys and have high gables, and are ap- 
proached by ladders with hand-rails carved in the 
form of crocodiles and ape-like figures. Nothing 
but drums and flutes is found in the paraks, and 
these, played by men, signify the presence of the 
spirits, for whose worship the temples exist. A 
certain degree of mystery attaches to t\iQ paraks ; 
no woman or child may enter them or loiter in 
their vicinity.* 

(c) In certain parts of Polynesia — Society and 
Sandwich Islands — the temples, or mara, were 
enclosures open to the sky and they were of three 
classes : national, local, and domestic. 

The national temples, called tatm-labu-a-tea, perhaps because 
of their wide-spread sacredness, were depositories of the chief 
images and the places where great festivals were held. Each 
of them was composed of several marce, some with inner courts 
lor the images, altars, and sacred dormitories for the chief 
divinities, all enclosed by stone walls on two sides. In front 
was a fence, and at the back a pyramidal structure often of 
large size, with images and aitars before it. At Atchura this 
structure Wos 270 ft. iong, 94 broad, and 70 high. Steps led to 
the top, which had a surface area of 180 by 6 ft. Within the 
enclosure were the priests' houses, and trees grew both within 
and around it, forming a dark grove. Offerings were placed in 
the marcE. Men alone usually took part in the festivals, but on 
the completion of the year women and children also attended, 
but were not allowed to enter the sacred enclosure. Local 
marce were those belonging to the different districts; the 
domestic marce were for the family gods. In both of these, as 
well as in the royal jnarce, the dead were deposited, and were 
there under the guardianship of the gods.® In other districts 
— e.g., Samoa— temples resembled the beehive thatched huts, 
or, again, the village house where the chiefs met served as a 
temple. In some cases groves as well as temples were used as 
places of sacrifice.! 

{d) Among the coast Veddas temple structures 
exist. One 18 12 ft. by 10, roofed, and facing east- 
wards, with the roof carried forward beyond the 
front wall and door. Outside this structure are a 

! Bosooe, The Baganda, pp. 271 ff., 29211., 803, 308. Of. artt. 
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long.pole, a well, and a tree with a platfonn, and 
just outside the door stands an altar. The interior 
IS decorated with eloths and branches on the 
occasion of a ceremonial dance, and ceremonial 

f arments are kept witliin it. Some of the village 
"eddas have temples of bark or of mud resembling 
their own huts. In these the shaman dances, ana 
symbols of the spirits are kept.* 

(e) With the Todas, worshippers of the sacred 
buflalo, the dairy forms the temple or sacred place, 
with its ceremonial vessels and other tilings, which 
! are preserved there ; and precautions are taken to 
prevent their contamination by the touch or look 
of unauthorized persons. Eelics of heroes are also 
stored in them. These temple-dairies have usually 
two rooms, and are of the same form as the native 
hnts.* 

{/) As an example of various stages in the 
evolution of temmes from simple to highly 
elaborate, over a large area, we may cite those 
known in N. and S. America. Most of the lower 
tribes, and some of the more advanced (Hurons, 
Iroquois®), had no temples. But usually there 
were sacred spots or shrines where ceremonies 
were performed, sacrifices oft’ered, and images set 
up.* 

Among the Hopi such places were called pahoki, ‘prayer- 
house,’ and often had nothing to mark them but pras-er-stlcks 
— sticks with feathers attached. Others were denoted by circles 
of stones — e.g., the sun shrine with an opening to the direction 
of sunrise at the summer solstice — by a single stone, or by some 
natural mark on a rock.® To these correspond the sites on 
which are erected bowers or lodges for the public performances 
of mystery societies in other tribes, often containing an altar 
with sacred objects.® More elaborate shrines also exist among 
the Hopis and will be described later. In S. America corre- 
sponding to such shrines is the secret spot where the boluto, or 
sacred trumpet, of the Orinoco tribes is kept, so that women 
and children may not see it. With other tribes the insignia of 
a ptai are tabu and are kept in a special shed or hut, which Is 
also used as a place where he may be consulted. It is called a 
‘spirit-house' and is tabu.! Here also may be mentioned the 
special ‘medicine-lodge’ of many tribes, erected for the per- 
formances of the shaman, corres^nding to that found among 
the Ural-Altaic tribes of N. Asia.® 

With other tribes— e.p., the Omaha— the sacred structure 
consisted of three sacred tents, or tipis, which were carried 
from place to place, like the Hebrew ‘tent of meeting.’ They 
consisted of poles tied together at the top, arranged in a circle, 
and covered with bison skins. They sheltered the three sacred 
objects — the sacred pole, the sacred buffalo-cow skin, and thr 
eacred bag.® The household tent as a shrine containing an 
altar is also sporadically found— e.g., among the Siksika, with 
whom each tent has an altar, a mere hole in the ground, in 
which sweet gum is burned.!® 

With the Apaches, Sioux, and others, sacred caves took the 
place of temples, where religious rites (tabu to women) were 
performed, or which were used ns resorts for prayer.H In 
Florida the Apallachians had a cave-temple on thesun-mountain, 
Olaimi, 200 ft. long, and containing an altar and images. 
Images also stood at the entrance, which faced eastwards, so 
that the earliest beams of the sun fell upon it.!® More elaborate 
still was a cave-temple of the Wiyataos, which had been used to 
celebrate rites by the followers of a culture-hero Wixipecocha, 
but was later turned into a structure with galleries, halls, and 
apartments. Into it the priests descended to perform sacriflces 
and ceremonies hid from the vulgar eye.!® 

Among the Obibchas the temples, each of which was 
dedicated to a god, were mere huts with clay walls, containing 
small stools on which idols were set The floor was covered 
with grass, and mats hung on the walls. Those of greater 
importance had the distinction of having their chief posts set 
on the body of a sacrificed slave. Small shrines also existed 
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tfaroughout this region, on hills or hy lakes.^ Among some 
Californian tribes structural temples, or vanguecht, In honour 
of the god Chinigohinich, consisted of an oval enclosure, lour 
or five yards in circumference, with interior divisions formed by 
branches, stakes of wood, and mate, and containing a hurdle 
supporting an image.* The temples of the Natchez, one in 
each village, which stood on mounds, were huts about 
80 ft. square and of a somewhat elaborate structure. They 
contained the sacred fire as well as a division in which sacred 
objects were kept. On a platform rested the remains of the 
‘ sun -chiefs,' with sacred images, and in an innermost sanctuary 
was the holy image of the sun-god or hero. This temple was 
the object of great reverence.* Such sun-temples existed over 
a wide region in Florida, Arkansas, and Virginia, and were no 
more than large wigwams with thick mud walls and a dome- 
shaped roof mth figures of eagles. Images stood in them, and 
women were excluded from them.* No more elaborate were the 
temples described by travellers among "Virginian tribes, in the 
Mississippi region, among the Fox Indians, or in 8. America 
with the Tupinambas.® Among the Huichols are temples 
{tokpia), ‘god-housea,’ and sacred caves, though the difference 
between the first two is not clear. The temples are larger than 
but otherwise resemble tl>e houses, which are circular, stone- 
built, and roofed with thatch, and which possess a low entrance 
to the east. The roof is supported by upright beams. In the 
centre is a fireplace — a circular basin of clay. Niches in the 
interior walls contain ceremonial objects, and each of them is 
devoted to a god, and in charge of an officer of the temple. 
Flowers are offered with prayer in these niches. In front of 
the temple is a square open space for the ‘god-houses,’ in 
which the officers live who watch the temple. They are 
rectangular, of stone and mud, with a thatched gable-roof. 
The interior contains symbolic objects to please the gods. The 
people meet in the temples lor shamanistic ceremonies. Chairs 
are placed for the deities invisibly present. Images are kept in 
sacred caves in the mountains, sometimes set in miniature 
temples there.® In the Pueblo region the more eiaborate shrines 
were of the nature of temples. 'They consisted of sealed stone 
enclosures, sometimes with symbols painted on them, and they 
contained images and symbolic representations of supernatural 
beings. Among the Ilopl the shrine of the earth-goddess is a 
sealed chamber in which is her image, seated. Every November 
at the ‘new fire' ceremony a slab is removed, and offerings 
are placed in the shrine, while every four years the image is 
earned in procession. In all Pueblo shrines ore placed 
permanent objects (images, stones, carved slabs, etc.) and 
temporary objects (prayer-meal, pollen, sticks, howls of water, 
clay images).* 

The council-house, men's house, the kiva, etc., as serving 
inter alia all the purposes of a temple, have been already 
referred to.s In the case of a kitia, or lodge of a mystery 
society, this is particuiariy marked. None but priests or the 
initiated may enter the sacred place ; in it are made the sacred 
objects used in the ritual ; and here prayers are said, smoke 
offerings presented, and other ceremonies — e.ff., purificatory 
rites — are carried on. 

The rude stone structures just described form a 
primitive aspect of the more elaborate stone 
temples of barbaric peoples in N. and S. America. 
It was also natural that, where wooden temples 
existed, they should be replaced by temples of stone, 
as soon as more elaborate architectural methods 
were attained. Intermediate stages between these 
simple structures and the massive and elaborate 
temples — the ruins of which still command respect 
— are seldom met witli, but Peter Martyr describes 
one in Hayti, and Schoolcraft another at Cayambe 
— a circle of sunburnt bricks 48 ft. in diameter and 
13i ft. high, with a small door, open to tlie sky.® 
Probably many of the Peruvian temples were of 
such a simple character, and even the great temple 
of the sun at Cuzco, comprising many buildings 
and apartments, though it was richly adorned with 
gold plates, cornices, and studs, and was provided 
with gardens and iields, had no great architectural 
character — mere squares and parallelograms of one 
storey, roofleso or tliatched.’” Previous to the Inca 
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rule, the temple was strictly a lofty altar with a 
chapel for the image. Under the Incas the chapel 
increased in size, encircling the altar, and was 
made elaborate by the addition of other buildings.* 
Certain remains of temples in Peru, however, show 
a greater architectural complexity than those 
described by early Spanish travellers. 

The Mexican temples, teocalli, ‘ abode of the 
gods,’ may be described as gigantic altars on which 
stood chapels for the images. There were many 
temples in each city, varying much in dignity. 

The larger teocalli had a great outer court capable of holding 
a crowd of people. Within this space stood priests’ houses, 
oratories, and chapels for lesser gods. There arose from it a 
pyramidal structure of earth faced with brick or stone, rising 
in stages, three to nine in number, each with a platform, to a 
height of 80 to 100 feet. Stairways, differently arranged, rose 
from the base to each platform, and thence to the top. Some- 
times the stairway rose directly from base to summit up one of 
the faces of the pyramid ; or it ascended at one of the angles to 
the first platform, at another angle to the second, and so to the 
top, in order that a religious p — ^ , 

make a circuit of the structure. 
which were stuck the heads of h' ■ 

stood a tower or chapel, or sometimes two, containing the 
image of the god or gods to whom the temple was dedicaici 
In front of them stood the great stone of sacrifice and altars 
on which perpetual fire burned. The great ©rocession of 
priests at the numerous religious services was visioie vO dll who 
directed their eyes to the teocalli, as it made the ascent.* 

The practice of placing temples on pyramidal 
structures is also found among the Mayans and 
throughout the whole area of Central America, 
but here the buildings were of a more ambitious 
kind, with elaborate architecture and sculpture.* 

'The mounds of the Mississippi region were thought to be of 
Mexican or Mayan origin, but it is now accepted that they were 
the work of Indian tribes — Cherokees, Shawnees, Delawares, 
Choctaws. Nor is it proved that every mound was crowned by 
a temple or altar. ‘Whether these were sacred enclosures, 
sacrificial and temple mounds, are questions to be settled, if 
possil'le, by investigation and legitimate deductions.’ Houses 
were built on some of the mounds, but occasionally travellers 
speak of a temple on a mound. In such a case the mound was 
of no great height, and the temple was a simple structure like 
that of the Natchez.* 

3 . Miniature temples.— Among many Afrioan 
tribes there is a custom of making a small hut for 
the spirits, about 2 ft. high. This stands in the 
village or outside, and offerings are made at it. It 
is supposed to contain ‘an uncanny something,’ 
and is a kind of temple of the dead, whose spirits 
are supposed to visit it. 

In Uganda the but is a veritable sanctuary, with a sort of 
altar for offerings.® In New Guinea some of the tribes set up 
little houses in the forest for the use of ancestral spirits, or 
place these within inner rooms of their own dwellings ; others 
place the skull of the dead man in such a hut in the forest.® 
Similar miniature structures for ancestral ghosts are found in 
Indo-China and among the Gilyaks.* 

4 . Temples in the higher culture. — In higher 
civilizations the temple usually lias a prominent 
place in religious life, and is architecturally of 
great importance. But here also it was evolved 
From simple structures, tliough these as well as the 
intermediate stages cannot alwaj’s be traced in 
archjeological sequence or from historical evidence. 
Tlie series of articles on Architectuke deal with 
the structure of such temples in the greater 
religions, and it is unnecessary here to do more 
than offer a few general remarks. 

(a) The great temples of ancient Egypt were 
preceded in pre-historic times by a simjile structure 
of dried mud or a hut of wicker-worlc, not differ- 
ing much from human dwellings and probably 
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resembling African native temples. The hnt was 
sometimes square, sometimes domed, and stood on 
a platform of earth to save it from inundation. 
Witliin it was the image of the god, and the only 
opening for light was tlie doorway or portico, with 
a mast at each side. In front was a court fenced 
with a palisade. 

The hut place to a stone building, but, when additional 
rooms were built round the central ‘ house of the god,' and when 
the whole structure of the temple, with its spacious sphinx- 
guarded approach, pylons, courts tor the worshippers, pillared 
halls for processions of priests, etc., was elaborated, the dark 
central chamber of the god, accessible to the higher priesthood 
only, remained as a constant factor, and contained the divine 
image or the sacred animal. The door was solemnly sealed 
with papyrus and clay at night, and as solemnly opened in 
the morning, before the day’s ceremonial began. Thus what 
had once been the temple itself was now the inner sanctuary 
of a wide-spread temple, with all its multifarious buildings and 
chambers for purposes connected with the cult. The height 
of the Egyptian temple diminished from front to back.t 

(6) The ^eat temples of Babylon had probably 
originated in a structure of simple kind, oblong 
in shape, with a recess for an image. Excavations 
show that the great temples stood in a court with 
a vestibule, flanked by chambers. 

The temple buildinfr consisted of a long outer hall, opening 
into a smaller one vnth the holy place, or parakhu, where 
stood the image of the divinity and an altar. The holy place 
was open to the priests aione, or to a worshipper accompanied 
by a priest for special religious purposes. An altor stood in 
the court and perhaps in the outer hall also. The names of 
temples ore many, and some of them show their great sanctity, 
others are suggestive of height — 'the house of the shining 
mountain,’ ‘the lofty house.' This points to the high tower- 
like structure, the ziqqurat, which stood beyond the important 
temples, or towered within the sacred enclosure where stood 
many temples dedicated to various gods, as n'ell as the houses 
of priests — a grouping of religious buildings found in the larger 
cities. The ziqqurat was a storeyed tower or pyramid, consist- 
ing of a series of diminishing and superimposed cubes. These 
varied in number, and symbolized the mythical mountain of 
the world. Where it consisted of seven storeys, these repre- 
sented the planetary zones, or the seven zones of the earth. 
Each storey was approached by an inclined pathway or a flight 
of steps, either directly up the face or diagonally across it, 
until the top, which formed a broad platform, was reached. 
On the platform stood a chamber for the god, containing a 
couch and throne, and perhaps an image. As with the Mexican 
teoealli, processions winding up the tower could be plainly 
seen below, and, while the Egyptian temple in its grandest 
development was spread over a large area, the Babylonian, as 
far as the ziqqurat was concerned, aimed at reaching a lofty 
elevation, and represented in miniature the structure of the 
universe. It seems to have been regarded also as the grave of 
the god to whom it was dedicated, and persons of importance 
were sometimes buried round it,3 

Both Egyptian and Babylonian temples were 
endowed with lands which yielded large revenues. 
Hence, outside their religious purpose, tliey had 
great influence on the economic life of the nation. 
In the Babylonian temple area also, as the priests 
were administrators of the law, there were courts 
of justice, chambers where national archives were 
stored, and even banks. I 

(c) The Greek temple was preceded by the rifttvof, 
the open sacred place ivith its &ya\fjui of the deity, 
altar, and other sacra. In the iEgean religion 
the sacred cave served as a temple where the 
Mother-goddess was worshipped, as in the double 
cave (upper and lower) of Dicte in Crete, where 
a rich store of cult objects has been found in 
recent years.® Palaces had their domestic chapel 
or shrine, plain and of small size, with a ledge at 
one end for images and sacred objects. The ruler 
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also existed, like that discovered at Gournia, a 
small enclosure 12 ft. square, in the heart of the 
town, in which were found many images and 
cult objects.^ With the perfecting of the divine 
image, a house to shelter it became necessary, and 
the earliest type was no more than a rectangular 
oblong cella, or.injxir. To tliis was soon added 
an additional cliamber, with open front and a 
couple of columns supporting an architrave, the 
corners of which rested on flattened columns 
attached to the ends of the side walls. These 
columns were at first of wood ; the earliest stone 
columns date from the 6th cent. B.C. Throughout 
the whole period of Greek religion the rectangular 
cclla remained as the central part of all Greek 
temples, though it was sometimes prolonged back 
and front with additional chambers, or surrounded 
by single or double rows of columns, while these 
were sometimes also introduced within the cclla. 
Vitruvius, indeed, classifies temples according to 
the arrangement of the columns in relation to the 
cella.'^ The temples of the gods faced eastwards, 
and opposite the entrance stood the image of tiie 
god. The cclla also contained an altar or altars, 
votive offerings, and treasure, the last being also 
stored in the chamber behind the cella. The 
temples were never large : they were merely 
houses for the image, and hence were often kept 
closed. They were decorated with sculpture and 
painting both within and without. The temple 
stood within a ripevot, where the great altar was 
placed, and where the worship was carried on.® 

(d) The Roman templum, as already shown, 
was originally a rectangular space of ground 
marked off by the augur, in which a tent was 
pitched for augural purposes, like the ‘medicine- 
hut’ of the shaman. Strictly speaking, the house 
of a god was the ades, but the word templum was 
now applied to such a structure, inaugurated by 
the auf^urs, and usually of larger and more com- 
plicated structure than the cedes. In the earliest 
times divine dwellings were unknown. The grove, 
the cave, the hearth, were the earlier sacred places, 
or the sacellum, a small place consecrated to & god, 
enclosed by a fence or wall, but roofless, with an 
altar and possibly an image. The Romans, in 
erecting houses for the gods, were influenced by 
the Etruscans and the Greeks. The Etruscan 
temples were of wood, oblong, ivith one or more 
chambers and an open portico. The Roman 
temple had also a central cella, but of much 
greater breadth than the Greek, this feature being 
probably a result of Etruscan influence. The 
structure of temples, whether simple or elaborate, 
was generally determined by Greek architecture, 
though there were differences in detail — e.g., the 
absence of columns at the back. Circular temple 
were also built; these had become coniinon in 
Greece from the 4th cent. B.C., though it is not 
impossible that the form may be copied from the 
early Italian house. 

Before building a temple, a space of ground was liberatus et 
effalus by the augurs, and conseorated by the pontif ex. When 
the building was erected, it was dedicated to a god. In some 
instances, however, a building might be consecrated to religious 
use without the preliminary augural ceremony. Such buildings 
were sacra, or tsdes sacra, like the temple of Ve3ta.4 Outside 
the temple stood the altar, and within burned the sacred fire. 
In the temples were stored votive offerings, gifts, treasure of 
all lands, as well as the images of the gods. 

(e) During the Vedic period in India, as has 
been .seen, there were no temples. No trace of 
temples in the pre-Buddhist period is known, 
but, if any existed, they must have been of wood, 
ns they still are in Burma, the use of stone in 
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was a pnest-King, and in one instance, time or 
the palace of Knossos, ‘ the Place of the Double 
Axe' {Mppvs), the whole building has the character 
of a temple.* Free-standing shrines or temples' 
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aroliitectare not having been introduced until 
ASoka’s reign, as a result of contact with the 
West. Religious edifices are certainly known 
for the first time in Buddhism. The primitive 
sacred object in Buddhism was not an image, but 
a relic. This at first was not set in a temjile, 
but enclosed in a stujia, or tope (Sinhalese dagaba) 
— an elongated hemispherical structure standing 
on a base, the exterior often richly carved or 
ornamented, and crowned with a smiare capital 
and the chhattra, or umbrella. Many stupas 
contained no relic, but were erected as com- 
memorative objects. A path fenced by a railing 
surrounded the stupa, for circumambulation. The 
stupa was decorated with flags, streamers, and 
flowers; and it was the chief religious edifice of 
early Buddhism.^ Another religious edifice was 
the chaitya, a name applied to any religious 
monument — e.g., a stupa with relics — but also 
restricted to a building corresponding to a temple 
or church, the ‘ cJmitya hall,’ with pillared aisles 
and an apse containing a stupa and an altar. 

The earliest known structural building of this type— e.^., 
at Ter, Haidarabad — consists of an apsidal chamber with high 
barrel-vaulted roof. In front Is a square hall, or mandapa — 
perhaps a later addition, lower in height, with a flat roof 
supported by pillars. The faqade above the roof of the hall 
has a niche containing now a Hindu image, which was prob- 
ably at one time a window. Within the apse stood a dagaba, 
now replaced by a Vaifpava image. Ohaityas of this type must 
have been common in India. Buddhism made use of rock 
excavations at an early time for ehaitya halls, which sometimes 
bad aisles.^ 

A third structure was the vihara — a hall where 
the monks assembled, with cells at the sides for 
sleeping. The viharas were later used as temples 
and became the centre of monastic buildings 
grouped around them. They usually stood beside 
ohaityas, though they came to be furnished with 
chapels in which religious services could be per- 
formed as well as in the chaitya. 

During ten centuries from Anoka’s time onwards 
cave chaitya halls and viharas were excavated all 
over India. 

In early examples at BihSr the ehaitya hails are merely 
oblong chambers, sometimes with a cell or apse at the farther 
end for the dagaba with its relic. Others are more elaborate. 
TOe fapade of the cave represents the exterior of a wooden 
cAatfya in aii its details. The interior is apsidal. Pillars are 
cut in the sides, and in the apse is the ddgaba, which now has 
the image of Buddha in front of it. Some of these caves are 
highly ewborate in their carving both within and without, and 
are also piilared structures with aisles. The cave vihdras have 
a central pillared bail with cells at the sides for monks. Beyond 
the boll are one or more inner sanctuaries for images of Buddha. 
These are later additions. Here again the orchitecture and 
adornment varies from simple to highly elaborate. The earliest 
free-standing vihdrat were probably simple halls with cells 
attached, and were sometimes of a storeyed pyramidal form, 
each successive storey decreasing in sire, and giving a series 
of pillared halls one above the other, with cells for the monks 
on the terraces. This architectural structure supplied a form 
tor oil the later temples of southern Hinduism.^ Attached to 
great monasteries, as at PeshnwSr, was a court, or vihdra, with 
cells for images, and beyond that, opening from it, a circular 
or square court surrounded by similar cells, and with a stupa 
in the centre, ^ese belong to the period of Uahayana 
Buddhism. 

One of the earliest known temples, or ehaityas, is at Bodb 
Qayk, in front of the Bo-tree of Buddha's enlightenment. 
Frequently restored, it was probably erected in the 6th cent., 
and is 160 ft. high by 00 ft. wide. It Is rectangular with an 
elongated pyramidal form of nine storeys, each with exterior 
niches tor images, and tlie interior eelta contained originally 
an image of Buddho, Such a nine-storeyed tower-temple is 
unique in India, but is found frequently north of the 
Himalaya.* 

Hindu temples doubtless owe much in their in- 
ception to Buddliism, and are of great variety in 
structure, size, and ornamentation. But tliere are 
two principal groups, one in Southern India of the 
so-called Dravidinn style, and one in Northern 
India, each of which shows great uniformity in 
general plan. In S. India the structure consists 

1 See art. Stdpa. * See art. CaiiTVA. 

* J. Fergusson, /Tfsf, o/ /ndian and Eastern Architecture, 

i. m. 
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of the temple proper, or vimana, ' the vehicle of the 
gods’ — a square building with a pyramidal roof 
which may have one or several storey.s, like the 
storeyed vihara of Buddhism. In this is the square 
cell containing the chief image of the god, and lit 
only from the doorway. Between the wall of the 
inner cell and the outer wall is the procession path, 
or pradakHna. Pillared porches or halls called 
mantapams (Skr. mandapa) precede the entrance, 
and are usually larger than the vimana. Vimana 
and mantapam stand in a walled enclosure with 
gate-pyramids, or gopurams, corresponding to the 
Egyptian pylons and often very imposing. Within 
the enclosure stand a pillared hall, priests’ dwell- 
ings, tanks, and other structures. These temples are 
devoted to the Vaisnava and 6aiva cults, and are not 
otherwise distinguishable apart from the sculptures 
and images. The earliest examples of the vimana 
show its derivation from the Buddhist apsidal 
chaitya hall. The apse for the relic-shrine has 
become a cell for an image and is entered by a door. 
In another early example the circular apse has 
given place to a cell with altar and image, sur- 
mounted by a tower, and the hall in front, distinct 
from the cell, is pillared. Cell and pillared nave or 
mantapam are reproduced in all Jain and Hindu 
temples of later date, together with the storeyed 
tower. The enormous size and elaborate architec- 
tural and sculptural design of these buildings make 
them still marvellous rivals of the cathedrals of 
Europe. Some, besides the original enclosure 
with its gate-pyramids, have a second or even 
third exterior enclosure, with gopurams, slirines, 
porches, cells, etc. The vimana in itself cor- 
responds to the ordinary Hindu village temple, 
and in some examples has either been such a 
temple or is little more imposing than one of these. 
Sometimes two ihmanas dedicated to diflerent 
divinities stand within the central enclosure. In 
S. India the largest group or congeries of temple 
buildings is at Srirangam. There are seven en- 
closures, leading gradually to the central shrine, 
and the three surrounding the central enclosure 
are crowded with temples, porches, halls, etc., 
while in each wall there are two or three gopurams 
of great height. ' The idea is that each investing 
square of walls . . . shall conduct the worshipper 
W regular gradations to a central holy of holies.’ * 
while the temples of this kind are of comparatively 
late date, others of earlier date, but presenting 
the same general features, have been carved out 
of the solid rock and excavated internally, so that 
they are monolithic temples. The chief examples 
are the raths (ratha=vimana) at Mamallapuram 
and the heautifnl kailasa at Ellora.® 

The Northern temples (Fergnsson’s * Indo-Aryan 
style’)— e.g., in Onssa — are characterized by a 
pyramidal curvilinear tower on a polygonal base 
in which is the central shrine, often quite small. 
The interior plan is square, and in the Orissan 
examples there are no pillars, or these are found 
only in modem additions. In front is a square 
porch with pyramidal roof, and sometimes in front 
of this again additional porches. The enclosing 
wall is always insignificant, if it is present at all, 
and has no gopurams. Other shrines are always 
subordinate to the towering temple proper with its 
porch. Even the more elaborate temple-s preserve 
these essential features — e.g., the Kandarya Mnha- 
deva, or temple of Siva, at Khajuraho. 

In all Hindu temples the inner cell or shrine 
with its image is the central feature round which 
all the other parts are grouped, and to which, how- 
ever elaborate, they are aU subordinate. The cell 
is cubical, of small dimensions, nnomamented, 

1 M. Slonier- Williams, Brdhinanism and Bindvism*, 
Condon, 1S91, p. 44S ; Fergusson, i. S68. 

s See art- Ellora, vol. v. p. 270». 
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and unlit save by the doorway, and is too sacred to 
be entered by any but the priests. The exterior 
building surrounding the cell is of the moat elabor- 
ate workmanship, often of a kind which offers little 
clue to the method of producing it. In some 
districts enormous numbers of temples exist, 
ancient and modem, and at Benares, the sacred 
city, there are 1500, though none are older than 
the 18th century. 

(/) In Nepal the stupas do not contain relics. 
Some are of flattened hemispherical shape with a 
square capi^, ‘umbrella,’ and lofty finial or spire, 
like those in Tibet and China, and stand on a 
plinth on which are built shrines of the five Dhy- 
anibuddhas. Others are lower and flatter ; and 
others again stand on a structure with successive 
roofs. Buddhism in Nepal is mingled with Saiv- 
ism, and the characteristic temple is a square 
stmcture of several decreasing storeys divided by 
sloping roofs. Some are mounted on a pyramidal- 
stepped platform. These buildings are of wood 
and stone.* 

{g) In Burma the stupa (tsedi) is bell-shaped and 
stands on a series of platforms, and is crowned 
with a conical finial. The temples are of square 
form with projecting porches. In the thickness 
of the walls are narrow corridors with niches in 
which are images. A series of storeys arranged 
pyramidally and cro'wned with a slender steeple 
forms the roof. Ancient Buddhist temples in 
Siam have a rectangular outer enclosing wall, 
within which is the oot, also rectangular, with a 
porch. The interior is divided by pillars into a 
nave and single or double side aisles. Within are 
the high altar and image of Buddha. Behind the 
bot stands a stupa, or phra, ViMras, or vihans, 
and kamburiens are buildings similar to the bot, 
but smaller, where the laity come to pray or hear 
sermons. The bot is accessible only to the priests. 
The mondob is a rectangular building enclosing a 
huge image of Buddha. One enclosure sometimes 
contains several of these structures, erected from 
time to time by devout Buddhists.^ 

(h) The earliest Chinese religion had no temples, 
and apparently the general use of these is due to 
Buddliism. With few exceptions tlie temples of 
the three religions, Confucianism, Buddhism, and 
Taoism, are mainly of one type, thougli they differ 
in size. The religion to which each is dedicated 
can be discovered only from their interior decora- 
tions and the images which they enshrine. 

Buddhist temples are enclosed hy a wall with an ornamental 
gateway. The temple has a series of porches or halls, opening 
from each other. Two of these form anteohapeis to the main 
structure with its altar and images of the three Buddhas, facing 
the entrance, and stails for the monks. Before the images stands 
the table for offerings, with lamps and flower-vases. Beyond this 
another hall contains a dagaba, and a final one enshrines the 
image of Kwan-yin. Within the enclosure are the various 
buildings for monks, pagodas, drum-tower, bell-tower, and other 
structures. The roof has the characteristic form of all Chinese 
buildings, concave, with projecting eaves, but more elaborately 
decorated than in secular buildings. Oonfucian temples are of 
the same general plan, the central 'Hall of Great Perfection’ 
containing the tablets of Confucius, his disciples, and the twelve 
sages. Tables for offerings stand before these. Taoist temples 
contain the images of the Three Precious Ones, in imitation 
of the three images of Buddhist temples. 

(t) In Japan, as in China, the earlier worship 
was in a consecrated enclosure open to the sky. 
Tradition jissigns the first temples to a period near 
the beginning of the Cliristian era. Shinto temples 
are not large and conform in structure to the 
architecture of an age when tools were few and 
primitive. The quality of the wood used in the 
structure is of more importance than ornamenta- 
tion and carving, whereas the carvings on Buddh- 

1 Fergusson, i. 277 f. ; H. A. Oldfield, Sketches from Nipal, 

2 vols., London, 18S0. 

3 L. Fournereau, Le Siam ancien, arehtologie, ipigraphie, 
giographie (ASIG xvii., xxxi.}, Paris, 189S-190S ; Spiers, In Fer- 
gusson, ii. 404 fl. 


ist temples are highly elaborate, and have much 
gilding, lacquer-work, and painting. The oldest 
Shinto temples and many of the smaller ones are 
thatched. The type is similar to that of China, 
shomng that Chinese influences prevailed. 

The temple area, at least in the case of the greater temples, has 
several enclosures, with fences and gateways preceded by flights 
of steps. The grouping of the various structures differs accord- 
ing to the nature of the ground, usually on a slope, giving the 
chief eminence to the main shrine. Shinto temples, but rarely 
Buddhist, are preceded by the characteristic tori-wi, of two 
wooden uprights with cross-bars, the upper one projecting and 
curving upwards at the ends ; they correspond to the gateways of 
sfuposand temples in India, like that of the tope at Sanchi, and 
tosimilar structures in religious architecture elsewhere.l The 
temple consists of two or three halls, one an oratory or prayer- 
hall for worshippers, an intervening hall, and the sanctuary open 
only to the priests. Shinto temples have no images, a mirror 
usually constituting the symbol of deity. Some temples are 
dedicated to more than one divinity. An altar stands in the 
shrine. The lay-worshipper, entering the prayer-hall, pulls a 
rope attached to a gong and so announces his presence to the 
deity before beginning his devotions. Within the temple en- 
closure, as in China, the grounds often being laid outartistically, 
stand a pagoda, drum-tower, belfry, stage for religious dances, 
library, votive-offering hall, store-houses, kitchen, priests’ rooms, 
etc. This general description applies to both Shinto and Buddh- 
ist temples, though the latter are generally more gorgeous and 
imposing, and contain images, lights, votive offerings, iotus- 
flowers of silver-gilt, while the priestly ritual is elaborate. Thev 
are usually built of wood, with gilding and porcelain casing, 
and metal work ; the roofs are of tiles. 

(J) In Tibet the Buddhist monasteries are the 
chief architectural structures, occupying large areas 
and containing a square for assemblies, in which 
stands the temple. 

This is a stone rectangular building, on the top of which b 
a pavilion with a roof of Chinese type. The interior is divided into 
a nave and side aisles by pillars, which are painted in yellow and 
red. The three great Buddhist images with their altar stand at 
one end. Other images stand along the side walls. There are 
no windows, and the interior, which is richly coloured or 
decorated with frescoes and hung with banners, is lit by lamps. 
Seats for the various officials and Lamaist con^egation are ar- 
ranged according to a definite order. The temple is approached 
by a flight of steps and a gateway guarded by demoniac 
figures. In the vestibule are images of the kings of the four 
quarters, and also prayer-wheels. These, in larger temples, are 
placed in detached chapels, in which are images of lower divin- 
ities. Occasionally, as at Gyan-tse, a temple is built in stepped 
terraces, like a vlmana, crowned by a drum-like structure, on 
which are a square and a chhattra canopy. Shrines to the 
different Buddhas occupy the various storeys.* The great 
‘ cathedral ’ at Lhasa faces eastward, and is three-storeyed, the 
roof being of gold. The approach is through a pillared hall, 
adorned with pictures. Beyond this is an anteoourt, Irading to 
a pillared hall, shaped like o basilica and divided into aisles by a 
series of colonnades. It is lit from above, as there are no side 
windows. On the side walls are chapels. Lattice-work separ- 
ates the cross aisles from the longer aisles, and on the west the 
sacred place is approached by a staircase. This is in form of 
a square, with six side chapels, three on each side. An altar 
stands in the centre, and on the west is a recess with an image 
of Buddha. Here too are the seats of the Dalai and Tashl 
lAmas, and of abbots and lesser officials, as well as Images, 
relics, prayer-wheels, etc.® 

{k] The Hebrews had different kinds of sanc- 
tuaries before the Temple was built at Jerusalem. 
The ‘ tent of meeting ’ referred to in E was pitched 
outside the camp in the wilderness. 'There Moses 
communed with God, who appeared in a pillar of 
cloud (Ex 33”-, Nu 11=«- 12= Id’")- It is not 
described, and was obviously of a simple character. 
Its one guardian was Jo.shua, who ‘departed not 
out of the tent’ (Ex 33**). The tent may have 
contained the sacred Ark, a kind of abode of deity, 
as Nu 7®® shows (cf. 2 S 15“), though tent and Ark 
are never mentioned together. Such portable sanc- 
tuaries were used by the Semites, either in nomMic 
or in more settled times, in the latter case certamly 
in connexion with war, when the images were 
carried with the army. The Hebrew^ ‘ tent wm 
used for sacred divination like the Semitic portable 
sanctuary, and it may be compared with the sacred 
tents of the Omaha.* The Tabernacle, elaborately 


1 See art Door. 5 s, vol. iv, p. 840». 

s L. A. Waddell, The Buddhism of Tibet, London, 183 j, P- 

17 ff. : Fergusson, i. 290 f. , , ,, 

» Waddell, p. SOO; see also his Lhasa and iU Ugstertts, 
3ndon, 1905, p. S61 S. 

< See 5 a (/) above. 
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described by P, and containing the Ark, was prob- 
ably never more than an ideal priestly construction 
projected upon the past. The Ark was later kept 
m a ‘ house ^ or temple at Shiloh ( 1 S 1® S’- which 
may have been destroyed by the Philistines, who 
carried^ off the Ark. On its recovery, it was kept 
from time to time in private houses, and possibly 
in a tent (2 S 7®), as it was so kept later by David 
at Jerusalem (2 S 6*’'; of. 11”). Tents were also 
used after the settlement in Canaan on the ‘ high 
places’ (2 K 23^, Ezk 16”, ‘sewn high places’). 

What the ‘house’ at Shiloh was like we have no means ol 

‘ ■ ■ . not elaborate. Micah's image and 

' sept in an apartment ot his house 

! . ■ ; by the Danites, these were placed 

in a sanctuary at Laish. At Nob there was a sanctuary with its 
priesthood, containing an ephod and a table of holy bread 
(1 8 21). 

Tent and high place were succeeded by the 
Temple built by Solomon. It stood within a great 
court as one of a series of buildings, including tlie 
palace, and was thus dominated by tlie latter, to 
some extent, though it was itself the chief building. 
It had its own * court of the temple,’ surrounded by 
a Avail of stone and cedar. 

The Temple was an oblong structure of stone, faced by a 
porch, in front ot which stood two bronze pillars called Jachin I 
and Boaz, like those in front of other Semitic temples. The I 
structure, exclusive of the porch, which was of equal breadth 
with the Temple, was 60 cubits long, 20 broad, and 30 high. It 
was divided by a partition with doors into a Holy Place (hikdl) 
and an Oracle, or Most Holy Place (debir)— a square dark cham- 
ber 20 cubits in each direction, leaving a space of 10 cubits above 
it. The interior walls were lined with cedar, carved, and orna- 
mented with gold, and the floor was of cypress. Between the 
walls of the structure and an outer wall, running round the 
sides and back to the height of 20 cubits, were three storeys of 
rooms for treasure and Temple ornaments. In the Temple wall, 
above these, there were latticed windows. The Oracle, or Most 
Holy Place, the adyluvi, was the dwelling of Jabweh, and con- 
tained the Ark with the cherubim. In the Holy Place stood the 
dtar of shewbrcad, the altar of incense,! and ten candlesticks, 
five on each side. Outside the porch, which faced east, was the 
altar ot hurnt-oBering, and near it a brazen sea supported by 
metal oxen, as well as ten smaller lavers on wheels. The people 
gathered for worship in the court, though it is called ‘the 
priests’ court.' The Holy Place was for the priests alone— a 
suggestive difference, appearing now for the first time.i> 

Thus the main features of the Temple Avere 
common Avith those of Syrian and Phcenician 
temples of the period — porch, outer chamber, and 
advtum — though some have suggested Egyptian 
influences in its construction.’ 

Ezekiel’s ideal Temple has the same division of 
inner and outer sanctuaries and porch, but there 
are tAvo courts, an inner one for the priests, an 
outer for the laity ; and the sacred building Avas to 
be entirely dissociated from all secular buildings, 
and Avas also to be shut out from Jerusalem by the 
lands of the Zadokites.^ 

Zerubbahel’s Temple of the restoration period 
had an outer court Avith Avails and gates, and an 
inner court in Avhich stood the altar of unheAvn 
stones, and perhaps a laver. Into the inner court 
the laity appear to have had access for a time at 
least. The Temple itself had a Holy of Holies, 
but Avas unique among temples in possessing no 
representation or symbol of- deity, the Ark having 
been lost. Tlie presence of deity, hoAvever, Avas 
marked by Jbe ntual of the Day of Atonement. 
The Holy of Holies Avas separated from the Holy 
Place by a curtain, and tliis chamber contained 
the table of sbeAvbread, altar of incense, and the 
seven-branched candlestick. The Holy Place Avas 
entered by a curtain. 

Herod’s Temple, built abont 20 B.C., AA-as on a i 
larger scale than any of its predecessors, but the 
general plan avos the same. 


1 1 K 7A9, perhaps a later addition to the text. 
aiKOf., 2Ch3f. 

s l/ucian, (Jc Dea Syria, 31, describes the temple at Biempolis, 
with its court, altar, pillars, pronaos, and csfte. It faced *ast- 
wards. 

* Ezk ISSff-. 


A lame outer court — ‘the court of the Gentiles' — was sur- 
rounded by porticoes or cloisters with marble pillars, built 
against the enclosing battlementcd wall. AA’ithin the area, on 
a raised platlorm, was a second court surrounded by a terrace 
and an enclosing wall with nine gates, and with chambers and 
porticoes on its inner side. Within this none but Jews might 
enter. A wall across the breadth of this inner court divided it 
into two parts, the smaller of which was ‘the court of tbs 
women.’ The other part was open to mtJe worshippers, and 
within its area stood the temple building, surrounded by a 
breastwork of stone enclosing the court of the priests. AVithin 
this court priests only could enter, except when a laj-man 
offered a sacrifice which required his presence. The Temple 
, within this inner area was preceded by a lofty porch and gate- 
way. This gave access to the fiekdl, or Holy Place, across the 
great door of which bung a curtain, and this again to the de6lr, 
the Holy of Holies, across the entrance to which hung two 
curtains. Above these was an upper storey, and a side building 
of three storeys surrounded the Temple on three sides. In the 
Aikdl, which was open only to the priests, stood the table of 
elictvbread, altar ot incense, and seven-branched candlestick. 
The deMr was empty and quite dark, and was entered by the 
high-priest alone on the Day of Atonement. In front of the 
porch outside stood the altar of burnt-offering and the laver. 
The building was of white marble, and the eastern front and 
part of the walls were covered with gold.! The debir was 20 
cubits square ; the hlkdl 40 cubits long, 20 broad, and 40 high. 
The porch was 100 cubits high, 100 broad, and 20 in depth, and 
extended on both sides beyond the Temple, with its side build- 
ings, by some lO cubits. Herod had raised many pagan temples 
throughout his dominions, and he erected this for the Jews in 
his capital partly as a matter of policy. 

5. Conclusion. — A general survey of temples 
shows that the essential part is the cefia, or chamber, 
for tile image of the god, and that, Avhatever 
additions are made by Avay of increasing the splen- 
dour of the temple or as adjuncts to it, this remains 
constant, and is indeed its most important feature. 
It is the holy place, and is seldom if ever entered 
save by the priests. The temple at Eleusis forma 
an exception, for apparently there all avos open 
to the worshippers, liut generally worship takes 
place in the temple area or Avithin the hall pre- 
ceding the cella, Avhich is very often dark and unlit 
by AvindoAvs. The JoAvisli synagogue, the Muham- 
madan mosque, and the Christian church are not 
strictly temples, for they are not houses enclosing 
a divine image, but places of public prayer. Yet 
even in the mosque the recess, or mihrab, indicating 
the direction of the kdbak, toivards which the 
AA’orslnpper prays, has a certain parallel to the cella 
Avith its image which the worshipper also faces. 
The great mosque at Mecca also contains the keibah 
Avith the sacred black stone, and the ka'bah is an 
old but reconstructed sanctuary ivithin the mosque. 
In the Christian church the chancel and the 
sanctuary ivith the altar are not ordinarily open to 
the laity assembled in the nave, but yet they 
approach the altar at the Holy Communion. 

Certain temples are national holy places, like 
the Pantheon at Rome, the ka'bah at Mecca, and 
similar great temples in important centres. Pil- 
grimages are often made to temples, and temples 
form asylums Avhither criminals flee for safety. 
Frequently there is much symbolism connected 
with the temple, and attention is paid to the 
direction in Avhioh it faces, most temples facing the 
east or the place of the rising sun. Very often in 
connexion Avith one great temple there Avill be a 
series of lesser shrines for other divinities, all form- 
ing a group of sacred buildings Avithin the area. 
The area is usually enclosed by a Avail Avith gates, 
Avhich are often most elaborate, and avenues, Avhile 
pillars and poles stand about it, and it is often 
decorated with flags and streamers. It is interest- 
ing also to notice hoAV frequently Avith the change 
of a religion the old sacred places are retained, and 
successive buildings occupjr the old site, or the same 
temple serves for ncAV deities. 

LrrauTOiiB. — W. J. Anderson and R. P, Spiers, TheArchi 
teeture of Greece and Rome^, London, 1907; Darcmberg 
Saglio, s.n. 'Temple'; J. Fergnsson, Bist. of Architecture 
in oil Countne«!, ed. R. P. Spiers, 6 vols., London, 1S91-93, 
Bist. of Indian and Bastem Arehxieeiure, ed. J. Burgess and 
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TEN ARTICLES.— See Confessions, vol. iii, 
p. 851. 

TEN COMMANDMENTS.— SeeDECALOGUE. 

TENDAI.— See Philosophy (Japanese). 

TERAPHIM. — See Images and Idols 
(Hebrew). 

TEUTONIC RELIGION. — I. INTRODUC- 
TORY. — I. Position of the Teutonic peoples. — 
We have no detailed information (and indeed little 
historic evidence of any kind) relating to the 
Teutonic peoples before the time of Julius Caesar 
(68 B.C.). For the first one and a half centuries 
A.D., however, a comparatively large amount of 
evidence is obtainable. During this time the area 
occupied extended from the Rhine to the basin of 
the Vistula. From the Roman empire it was 
separated by the rivers Rhine and Danube and by 
a fortified line connecting these two rivers. On 
the east and south-east the boundaries of the 
Teutonic area cannot be determined with any 
precision — the plain of Hungary was occupied 
largely by Sarmatian peoples, but it seems prob- 
able that the Teutonic peoples extended into the 
basin of the river Dneister. In the north they 
undoubtedly occupied the kingdom of Denmark 
and considerable portions of the Scandinavian 
peninsula. 

From the 3rd to the 6th cent, the Teutonic 
peoples extended their dominions considerably to 
the south-east, south, and west. The Goths con- 
quered a large portion of S. Russia, and from about 
260 to 270 the Romans had to mve up to them their 
territory of Dacia (north of the Lower Danube); 
moreover, about the same time the Alamanni 
occupied the Black Forest region. During the 4th 
cent, bands of warriors, in ever-increasing numbers, 
began to enter the Roman serviccj and towards the 
close of the century a large section of the Goths 
was admitted en bloc within the Roman territories 
in the Balkan Peninsula. Between 406 and 486 
all the western territories of the empire were 
conquered by the Teutonic peoples, of which the 
most important were : (1) Visigoths, who occupied 

S. France and Spain after 412 ; (2) Ostrogoths, who 
occupied Italy, 489-553 ; (3) Vandals, who crossed 
the Rhine in 406, and in 429 passed over into 
Africa, which they held for over 100 years ; (4) 
Burgundians, who crossed the Rhine shortly after 
the Vandals and in 443 occupied S.E. France ; (6) 
Alamanni, who went into Alsace and Switzerland 
about the same time ; (6) Bavarians, who occupied 
the Alpine regions farther east probably about 
the same date ; (7) Franks, Avho conquered and 
occupied successively one part after another of 
Gaul from 428 onwards, becoming supreme by their 
victory over the Visigoths in 507 : (8) Langobardi, 
who, after occupying for some time the province of 
Austria and the Alpine regions to the south, passed 
into Italy about 568 and brought the greater part 
of the peninsulaunder their dominion ; (9) English, 
who conquered and occupied most of the southern 
half of Britain from about the middle of the 5th 
cent, onwards. 

Before the end of the 8th cent, a new series of 
movements began among the Northern peoples. an 
activity almost entirely maritime and _ lasting 
througliout the 9th and 10th centuries ; this period 
was commonly knonm as the Viking Age. While 
it lasted, large numbers of piratical adventurers 


settled on the coasts of the Scottish island.s of 
Ireland, of the Netherlands, and of N. France. 
The last named, occupied by the vikings under the 
leadership of Hrdlfr, son of Rognvald, ollicer of 
Harold the Fair-haired, king of Norway, became 
after 911 the earldom of Normandy. From 868 
onwards a large part of England too came under 
Scandinavian rule, though this domination was 
only temporary. In 870, however, those Norwegian 
chieftains who were unwilling to accept the 
sovereignty of Harold the Fair-haired began 
permanently to settle in Iceland, and more than 
100 years later, in 985, Greenland was colonized 
from Iceland. Contemporaneous with these events 
were similar movements across the Baltic, which 
probably emanated mainly from Sweden. The 
establishment of the Russian kingdom (traditional 
date 859) was due to such bands of adventurers. 
In the East we hear of raids by parties of Scandi- 
navians as far as the Caspian. 

2 . The conversion of the Teutonic peoples. — As 
conversion was in general due to direct contact 
with the Romans, we find those Teutonic peoples 
first converted who were settled within the terri- 
tories of the empire. Before the middle of the 4tli 
cent, the conversion of the Goths by Wul Bias to the 
Arian form of the Christian religion had begun and 
was practically complete witliin a generation. 
From them this religion must have spread very 
rapidly to the Gepidae in E. Hungary and to other 
neighbouring peoples, since the Vandals appear to 
have been converted before the great movement to 
the West began. The Rugii in the province of 
Austria, the Langobardi, and some of the Bur- 
gundians also adopted the Arian form of Christi- 
anity, while the Franks before the close of the 6th 
cent, and the English in the 7th were converted to 
Catholicism. It was due largely to the efforts of 
Irish and English missionaries that between the 
6th and 8th centuries the remaining peoples on the 
Continent (except the Danes), viz. Alamanni, 
Bavarians, Old Saxons, and Frisians, were con- 
verted. In the 8th cent, after great difficulty 
Charlemagne enforced the adoption of Christianity 
throughout the territory of the Old Sa.vons who 
had been conquered by him. Among the Danes 
and the Swedes missionary enterprises met with 
some temporary success, especially in the 9th cent, 
during the time of the missionary bishop _An.sgar 
(826 to his death in 865). But Christianity was 
not permanently established in Denmark till after 
the defeat of Harold Gormsson by Otto il. in 973. 
In Norway Hdkon i. (934-960) and his successors 
Harald ii. and his brothers (960-975) were Chri.st- 
ians, but the country was very little affected till 
the time of Olaf Tryggvason (995-1000), to whom 
conversion was really due. Many of the Scandi- 
navians settled in the British Isles were converted 
before the close of the 9th cent., and these countries 
had become entirely Christian in the course of the 
lOtb century. Some of the early settlers of Iceland 
had been converted to Christianity in the British 
Isles, but it was abandoned by their descendants 
and not established in the island till 1000. _ The 
traditional date of the establishment of Christianity 
in Sweden was 1008, but it was only towards the 
close of the 11th cent, that the heathen religion 
was entirely abolished. The adoption of Christi- 
anity by the Russians dates from 988. 

3 . Authorities. — (1) The little Information which we possM 
relating to the religion of the Teutonic peoples dunng the 
period before their invasion of Roman territories in Pie 6th 
cent, is derived from the writings of Caesar, Strabo, and Tacitus 
— especiailr from Tacitus’ Germania, written in the let cen- 
tury. Some little evidence is also furnished by Roman inscrip- 
tions. StUl less information is to be obtained from the penoo 
during which the Teutonic peoples living on the Continent 
were converted, though a few scattered notices are preservM 
in the writings of Ammianus Jlarcellinus_ (late <th Mnt.;, 01 
Jordanes (c. 650), and especially of Procopius (about the same 
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date). In the 8th and 9th centuries a little evidence is to be 
derived from laws and capitularies in which heathen practices 
are prohibited, and survivals of heathen practices are occasion- 
ally noticed in writings of a much later date. The authorities 
until the 6th cent, are entirely Greek and Latin, in the 7th 
Latin alone, and with the exception of Jordanes, a monk of 
Gothic family, we have no records of Teutonic nationality. 

As to actual beliefs we learn very little. The only myth 
which has come down to us is of Langobardic origin and con- 
nected obviously with an attempt to explain the name of that 
people. It occurs for the first time in the Origo gentis Lango- 
haraarum, an anonymous work dating probably from the 7th 
century. There are also two German metrical charms from 
Merseburg which deal with mythological subjects (10th cent. 
MSS). Beyond this we have scarcely more than a tew names, 
particularly those of the days of the week, which are trans- 
lations from Latin and date probably from the tth century. 

(2) Enalish. — In England moat of the evidence available, 
which is but little, is contained in tbe writings of Bede (t 735), 
who in the Chronicle attached to the do Raliont Temporam has 
left an account of the calendar used by the English in heathen 
times. A few references to their religion before conversion are 
preserved also in the Ecclesiastical tHstorg. No Anglo-Saxon 
poems have come down to us in a purely heathen form, but a 
certain amount of information relating to heathen practices and 
beliefs may be obtained from Beovjulf and also from certain 
shorter poems, especially from charms. We may also learn 
something of the mythological conceptions of the ^glish from 
glossaries, letters, and other writings. 

(3) Danes and Swedes.— Certain foreign Latin works throw 
light on the religion of the Danes and Swedes. Particular 
mention may be made (for the Swedes) of the Life of St. Ansgar 
written by his disciple Bimbertus, and of the work of Adam of 
Bremen, who in the 4th book of his Historg qf the Church of Ham- 
burg gives an important description of the sanctuary at Upsala. 
Later Danish historians add considerably to our knowledge 
both of religion and of mythology for Danes and Swedes. In 
particular we have the Danish Historg of Saxo Grammaticus 
(c. 1200), much of the information in which la obtained from 
Icelandic sources. Hehimselfacknowledgesthisin hisreference 
to the men of Thule : 

‘ Their stores, which are stocked with attestations of historical 
events, I have examined somewhat closely, and have woven 
together no small portion of the present work by following their 
narrative.’ l 

Some important evidence from earlier times is also to be 
obtained from inscriptions and sculptured monuments of the 
heathen period, 

(4) Norwag and Zeeland.— (a) For the religion of Nonray and 
Iceland far more abundant information is available from the 
Icelandic sagas, the evidence of which varies greatly in value. 
First in importance ore the Itlendinga Sbgur (' Stories of the 
People of Iceland ’), anonymous works written chiefly in the 
ISth cent., though a few may be slightly older. These are based 
on oral sagas — stories preserved by oral tradition in a more or 
Jess fixed form of words— from the latter part of the 10th and 
early 11th centuries. Among these special mention may be 
made of Egrbyggja Saga, which in its early chapters gives an 
account of the religious practices of a certain TliOrOlfr of Mostr, 
who emigrated to Iceland c. 884 to escape from Harold the 
Fair-haired. Much information relating to religion is also given 
in Egils Saga, Zfjdls Saga, Viga-GHims Saga. These sagas tell 
us not only of the religion of Iceland Itself, but also of the home- 
land Norway both before and after the settlement. For through- 
out the period covered by the Islendinga Sogur (till e. 1030) it 
was customary for Icelanders to visit the home country, and 
consequently the scene of the sagas is often laid in Norway. 

Next in order to these come the Stories of the Kings of Ear- 
wag, contained in the Important collection known ns the Heims- 
kringla by Snorri Sturlason (t 1241). As an authority for tbe 
period of Harold the Fair-haired, he is not Inferior to the writers 
of the islendinga SSgur, but his account of earlier periods, 
contained in the first saga, Ynglinga Saga, is legendary. 
The longer sagas of Olaf Trgggvason and of St. Olaf, in the 
Elategjarbdk and in the Fommanna SSgur, offer a large 
amount of additional information, which in general Is of a more 
legendary character than Snorri's sagas of the same kings, but all 
these sagas deal primarily with Norway. Much information too 
about religious practices and beliefs is contained in various 
stories of ancient time— the Fomaldar Nifgur— which, like the 
Islendinga Sogur, are for the most part anonymous, but of 
which the authority is much inferior to that of the latter. In 
part they are derived from earlier poems, some of which are 
{nserted in the text. But there is no doubt that much fiction is 
embodied in these stories. The most important are Hervarar 
Saga ok Heidhreks Eonungs and Gauircks Saga. 

(b) For Norse mythology the chief sources of infornuition ore 
tne poems commonly known as the Older Edda, the MSS of 
which date only from the 13th century. The poems themselves, 
on the other hand, ore for the most part considerably older, 
most of those on mythological subjects doting probably from 
the 10th cent, and even in some cases from the 9th, and belong- 
ing consequently to the heathen period. Tlie poems which 
give us most information are VStuspd, VafthrUhnismdl, and 
Orimnismdl. The first deals with the cosmogony and fate of the 

f ’ods. The second is in the form of a dialogue on mytholomcal 
ore between Othin and the giant Vafthriithnir. The third is a 
monologue by the disguised Othin, wlio gradually reveals himself 
by his mytholo gical knowledge. Next in order of importance 

1 Tr. 0. Elton, p. B. 


are_ Lokasenna, another dialogue poem in which Loki attacks 
various gods and goddesses with scandalous charges ; Skimis- 
mdl, which tells of the wooing of Gerthr for the god Freyr; 
Hgmiskvitha and Thrgmskxritha, descriptions of the adventures 
of the god Thor ; Vegtamskvitha (‘ Haider's Dreams ’), a dialogue 
between Thor and a ferryman supposed to be Othin ; Alvissindl, 
a dialogue between Thor and a dwarf ; Hgndluljdth, a dialogue 
between the goddess Freyja and a giantess Hyndla. Much 
mythology is also contained in the philosophical poem Hdvamdl, 
and incidentally in some of the heroic poems in the same 
collection. 

In addition to the Edda poems there have been preserved the 
so-cailed 'skaidio' poems dating from the 9th and lOth cen- 
turies I)y known authors. The earliest of these (early 9th cent.) 
are fragments of poetry by Bragi Boddason, some of which are 
preserved, and which we know come from Ragnarsdrdpa. To 
the late 9th cent, belong the Ynglingatdl and BaustlSngby 
Thjdtholfr of Hvin, a genealogical poem describing the ance^is 
of the Norwegian royal family. To the same century belongs 
the poet, ThbrbjBrn Hornklofi. The Eiriksmdl, an incomplete 

g oem whose authorship is unknown, describes the death of 
ric Blood-axe shortly after 954. 

There are also extant two poems by Eyvindr SkaldaspilUr, the 
Hdkonarmdl recounting the death of Hdkon 1 . in 960, a copy of 
the Eiriksmdl, and the Hdleggjatdl, a genealogical poem derd- 
Ing with the ancestors of the earls of Lathir, and modelled on 
Ynglingatdl. References to mythology are also contained in 
many other poems. 

It is to be noted that our knowledge of mythology comes 
almost entirely from Icelandic sources, for even the Norwegian 
poems — including the poems of the Edda, many of which were 
doubtless composed in Norway— are preserved only in Icelandic 
MSS. The chief reason for this phenomenon is doubtless to ^ 
found in the peculiar faculty for oral tradition developed In 
Iceland during the 11th cent, or slightly earlier, lor which it 
would be difficult to find a parallel in Europe, except in Ireland. 
The unusual conditions under which Iceland was converted 
afford another reason, for there Christianity was not forced 
from above, as in countries with monarchical government. In- 
deed In Iceland there existed no strong central power which 
could effectively stamp out tbe observances and eradicate the 
remembrance of the old faith. The traditions of the heathen 
age survived the hostility of the Church in the 11th cent, and 
formed evidently a leading source of literary and antiquarian 
interest to subsequent generations. 

A systematic account of Norse mythology is given in Snorri’s 
Edda (commonly called tbe Prose Mda), the first part of which, 
Gglfaginning (‘the Befooling of Gylfl’), Is entirely devoted to 
the subject. Much mythology too is also introduced Inciden- 
tally into the second part, Skdldskaparmdl (* the Language of 
Poetry’). The chief authorities used by Snorri here are the 
poems of the Edda (VSluspd, Fafthruthnismdl, and ffrfm- 
nismdl). He makes use also of some lost poems and also no 
doubt of oral tradition. 

Another account, which, however, has very little in common 
with the Edda, is given by the same author In the opening 
chapters of Ynglinga Saga. In it the gods ore represented as 
having lived on earth as the rulers of the Swedes in ancient 
times— an account in which the euhemeristic element is promi- 
nent. A certain amount of mythological Information abo Is 
afforded by the Fomaldar SSgur. 

(c) Tbe chief authority for the ethics of heathen times is the 
Edda poem called Hdvamdl, which, properly speaking, appears 
to be a composite work, made up of five different poems. In 
substance it may be compared with Hesiod’s TToris and Dags 
or with tbe early Egyptian Wisdom of Ptah-hetep.t Such 
maxims occur in several other Edda iroems, particularly In 
Fdfnismdl and Sigrdrifumdl. They are also common In the 
earliest Anglo-Saxon poems, though these do not often contain 
distinctively heathen precepts. The ethical standards of 
heathen times are no doubt faithfully portrayed in early Norse 
poetry and in sagas relating to the same period. With certain 
reservations the same maybe said of Beoxoulf and other Anglo- 
Saxon poems. 

4. Difficulties.— One of the greatest difficulties 
which the student of Teutonic mythology has to 
face is the question of how far the mythology and 
religious practices found in Iceland alone or in 
Iceland and Norway were shared also by the Danes 
and Swedes or by the Teutonic peoples in general. 
Indeed so little evidence is available, except for 
Iceland and Norway, that neither positive nor 
negative conclusions can be drawn with any con- 
fidence. Thus we have no information except 
from Norwegian-Icelandic sources of some of the 
more important deities, such as Freyja and Heim- 
dallr ; yet are we justified in assuming that these 
deities were unknown except in Norway and 
Iceland? One is forced to hesitate; for occasion- 
aUy evidence is forthcoming for cliaracters or 
conceptions which one might iiistifiahly have 
assumed to he the creation of Norse literature. 
Othin’s horse, Sleipnir — to quote one instance — is 

1 Tr. by E. A. W. Budge (' Egyptian Library ’). 
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represented as having eight legs in Norse mytho- 
logy, and we find a clear representation of such a 
horse on an engraved monument at Tjangvide, 
Gotland.* The riding vnlki/rjur too (one of the 
most picturesque conceptions of Norse mythologj'-) 
might well have been regarded as tlie creation of 
Norwegian poetry, had we not met witli the same 
conception on a Swedish inscription at Rok ; 
indeed with great prohability it may be traced also 
in an Anglo-Saxon charm. 

Another difficulty which confronts the student 
is that at first sight there appears to be an irrecon- 
cilable discrepancy between the account of Norse 
mythology given by Snorri and the references to 
religious beliefs and observances recorded in the 
lalendinga Sbgur. The former represents Othin 
as the chief and most important god of the Norse 
pantheon ; and tlie early poems of the Edda and of 
^e skalds agree with this representation. The 
Isltndinga Sbgur, on the otlier hand, scarcely 
records a single instance of worship of Othin. In 
them Thor is by far the most prominent deity, and 
after him Freyr. It is only in the Fornaldar 
Sbgur and in the other sagas relating to the 
legendary period “that we find Othin prominent. 
The explanation of this fact is probably that the 
worship of Othin and that of Thor belong to different 
classes of the population ; the former was the god 
of the royal families and of their military followers, 
while the latter was the god of the free population 
in general. Kingship never existed in Iceland, 
and very few settlers appear to have been of royal 
blood, and consequently the god of tliis class of 
society, though still celebrated in poetry, does not 
seem to have received any actual worship. 

Lastly, one characteristic of Norse mythology 
may doubtless be accounted for by the fact that 
so much of our information is drawn from Iceland. 
In peculiar contrast to the mythologies of other 
peoples, the Norse deities are not associated with 
particular localities, and herein no student can 
fail to contrast Norse and Greek mythologies. 
Freyr indeed is traditionally associated with 
Upsala, and there are indications which connect 
Gifjdn with Sjaelland ; but these instances are 
rare. The homes of the gods mentioned in the 
Edda poems — Breithablik, the home of Balder, 
Himinbjbrg, the home of Heimdallr, etc. — seem to 
be purely mythical. Some evidence is to be found 
in place-names, however, that various deities were 
connected with localities in Norway, Sweden, and 
Iceland as well as with districts in other Teutonic 
lands. The reason for this comparative absence of 
local association is obviously to be found in the 
fact that by their emigration the colonists were 
cut off from the ancient sanctuaries of their race. 

II. Gods, spirits, and mythical beings.— 
Since Norse literature offers an abundance 
of material for the study of its mythology and 
religion, it seems almost necessary to make it the 
basis of any description of Teutonic mythology 
and religion. In the following account under each 
heading an attempt -Nvill be made to show also how 
far the testimony available for the mythology of 
the other Teutonic peoples is corroborative or dis- 
cordant. In the first place, it is convenient to 
distinguish between (1) beings essentially mythical 
and (2) beings or phenomena in themselves natural 
but treated mythologically. 

i. Beings essentially mythical.— This class 
consists of the following : (1) aesir (sing, dss) and 
vanir, (2) jbtnar (sing, jbtunn), (3) dvergar (sing. 
dvergr), {4 l) dlfar {siriQ. dlfr), (5) nornir (sing, nom), 
(6) valkyrjur (sing, valkyrja), (7) fylgjur (sing. 
fylgja), (8) landmettir, (9) such impersonal con- 
ceptions as Yggdrasil’s ash. 

r Ot Du Ohaillu, The Viking Age, L 68. 

* Ol. Ynglinga Saga. 


I. Aesir and vanir — (a) A’orse.— It is a peculiai 
characteristic of Norse mythology that it possesses 
two classes of gods. To the aesir belong Othim 
his sons Thor, Balder, Vali, Vitharr,* his brothers 
Vili and Ve,“ and others. To the vanir belong 
Njorthr and his children Freyr and Freyja. 
Possibly also to the same class belongs Heimdnllr, 
for, though this is not altogether proved by 
Thry^nskvitha, 14, yet the fact that he is often 
associated with Freyja, apparently as her guardian, 
points in this direction.® 

The story of the retutionship of the two sets of gods is told 
most fully in Yngtinga Saga, 4. There had been a war be- 
tween them, which was eventually settled bj’ an exchange of 
hostages. Njorthr and his children were given ns liostages to 
the aesir, and Hoenir accompanied by Jliruir was sent ns a 
pledge to the vanir. This story, in part at least, is known to 
early poetry. In VSluspd, 21, it is suggested that the vanir 
were successful, while in \’afthri.thnia>ndl, 39, we are told that 
Njorthr had been given as a hostage to the aesir, and that he 
would return home to the ramV at the ‘ Ragnar Rdk.’ 

Apart from the vanir the divine mythology is 
confined to the aesir, in which term all the gods 
collectively are included. With them there are 
goddesses, known comprehensively as dsj/njur, the 
chief of whom is Frigg, wife of Othin. Often 
Freyja of the vanir is included with this group.* 

Besides the aesir and the vanir, we find two 
deities who belong to neither class and who indeed 
are never brought into connexion with the Norse 
pantheon, viz. Thorgerthr Hblgabruthr and her 
sister Irpa. Their worship was very prominent in 
Norway during the last years of the heathen age, 
especially under Earl Hdkon of Lathir, who ruled 
Norway from 975 to 995 and who was specially 
devoted to their cult. Of myths connected with 
them we have no mention in Norse literature except 
what is apparently a confused reminiscence in 
Skdldskapanndl, 45. Their story is told only by 
Saxo,® who says that Thora (Thorgerthr) is the 
daugliter of Cuse [i.e. Gusi), king of the Lapps, 
and wife of Helgi, the eponymous hero of Haloga- 
land. It is generally believed that these deities 
hail from the north of Norway, and their character 
is Finnish (Lappish) rather than Norse. 

Under the lordship of Othin the gods form an 
organized community, which is evidently modelled 
after the fashion of the ancient Scandinavian 
community. They have a council of twelve, whose 
duty it is to keep up the sacrifices, to deliberate 
on the government of the country, and to judge 
between man and man.® Councils of this type are 
found in many early Scandinavian countries,_and 
there caai be little doubt that in heathen times 
they had religious as well as judicial functions. 
In Grimnismdl the gods are said to meet daily at 
Yggdrasil’s ash. From the same poem we learn 
that each of the gods had a home of his own, the 
names of which are apparently mythical and 
generally adapted to the character of the god, 
Breithablik for Balder, Alfheimr granted as a 
tooth gift [at tannfi) to Freyr, etc. The most 
frequently mentioned is Othin’s home of ValhSll 
(‘the hall of the slain ’), where he, together with 
the Valkyries, entertains hosts of slain warriors, 
who pass their days in combat and their nights in 
feasting. In Gylfaginning, 23, some verses are 
quoted indicating that NjOrthr loves living by the 
sea-shore, while his wife Skathi, dau^iter of 
Thjazi, a jbtunn, prefers to dwell in her fathers 
home, the mountains. Wherefore a compact is 
made by wdiich they divide their time between 
the tw'o places — Njijrthr’s home is called here 


I Of. Gylfaginning, 80, 61 ; Grimnismdl, 17. 

^Ot, Gylfaginning, a. „ 

s Heimdallr's father is not mentioned, but he 1 b said to be 
the son of nine mothers, whose names are enumerated in thf 
closing st^zos of Hyndluljdth. 

* See art God (Teutonic). 

« Tr. O. Elton, p. 87 ff. • Of. Gylf* 20, 
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N6atiin. The association of Freyr with Upsala 
does not belong to this category. 

Besides their individual homes, the gods collect- 
ively are said to inhabit Asgarthr. Their meeting- 
place is called Ytha-vbllr.' In Gautreks Saga, 7, 
the hero Starkathr is represented as attending a 
conference of them held in a forest clearing. The 
significance of this (together with Yggdrasil’s ash 
and the fact that voUr originally meant ‘ wood ’) is 
seen below, § IV. 

A totally different account ot the gods Is given by Snorri, 
ouriously enough, in the early chapters ot Ynglvnga Saga. Here 
they are represented as men who had once lived on the earth 
and come to Sweden from S.E. Europe. Othin is represented 
as dying and being succeeded in the leadership of the gods by 
Njiirthr, whose reign was marked by prosperity and peace. The 
latter on his death was succeeded by his son Ereyr, whose reign 
was of the same character. Freyr was succeeded by his sister 
Freyja, and she in turn by Freyr’s sons, grandsons, etc., who 
are no longer represented as gods.s This story is no doubt ot 
euhemeristio origin, but the association ot Freyr with Upsala is 
ancient and traditional. In Saxo he is represented as instituting 
the Upsala sacrifices and is said to be the ancestor of certain 
Swedish warriors. Ynglinga Saga itself is iargeiy based on 
an early poem Ynglingatdt, which traces the ancestry of the 
ancient Norwegian royal family through the Swedes to Freyr, 
who is no doubt to be identified with Yricoo of Adam of 
Bremen's account.* 

There are many stories relating the appearaueea 
of the gods to men. These occur most frequently 
in the Fornaldar Sogur, and the deity most men- 
tioned is Othin.‘ 


(6) Danish and Swedish. — On examining non- 
Norse sources, we find a number of the Norse gods 
mentioned by Saxo, including Woden (Othin), 
Thor, Freyr, Frigg, and Oiler (Ullr), as well as 
Balder and Hoder (Hbthr), who, however, are by 
him represented as demi-god and human being 
respectively. It is not always clear how far Saxo 
draws from Icelandic sources, but there can be 
little doubt that these deities were known to 
liim from Danish tradition. Freyr is constantly 
associated with Upsala and Sweden, and Saxo is 
also the only authority who gives the story of Oiler 
(Ullr).® With Saxo the home of the gods is some- 
times called Byzantium, which apparently is used 
to translate Asgarthr. 

With regard to Swedish beliefs, we have import- 
ant earlier evidence in Adam of Bremen’s descrip- 
tion of the sanctuary at Upsala. This contained 
the images of three gods, Thor, Woden (i.e. Othin), 
and a deity Fricco, who is in all probability to be 
identified with Freyr. No stories of the gods are, 
however, recorded from Sweden. In much earlier 
times we have a short account of the religion of 
the people of Thule {i.e. Scandinavia) written by 
Procoiuus.® The only deity specially mentioned 
by him is Ares, and it is not clear whether by this 
name we are to understand Othin or Tyr. An 
early trace of worship of Freyr may be preserved 
in the name Prove(n)— the god among the Wagri 
of N.E. Holstein.’ 

(c) English. — ^For the mythology of the heathen 
English we have little or no information except 
that to be obtained from names. The A.S. word 
os, corresponding to the O.N. dss, occurs as the 
name of one of tlie letters of the Kunio alphabet 
(though here apparently its meaning is forgotten).* 
It also is to be found very frequently in personal 
names, ns in Oswald, and the plural form occurs 
only in the genitive esa in an A.S. charm.” The 
form van- does not occur, except rarely in personal 
names— c.p., Wanraed— unless this is possibly the 
origin of the prefix wan- inwanseoc (‘epileptic’). 


1 Oytf. 24. 

* CI. Saxo, tr. O. Elton, p. 22S, ‘sons oi Frey.* 

S CI. Bist, 0 / the Church of Hamburg, iv. 20. 

4 Vblsunga Saga, ch. U; ib. oh. 17: Viga-Gl&ms Saga, 26; 
cl. Bommanna Sogur, xi. 131. 

» See art. Goo (Teutonic). 6 Gathic Irar, ii. 15. 

r Of. HelmoMus, Chron. Slacorum, 163. 70. 84. 

8 CI. iiuneiilicd, Btr. 10, C. W. M. Greln, Bibliothek der angel- 
tdehs. Poesie, ed. R. P. Wuloher, Lcipiig, 1831-93, i. 

» 16. p. 318. 


in which case we might compare elf-adl in Saxon 
Leechdoms,^ u. 344. 20. 

Othin’s name also is preserved — A. S. Woden— 
as the ancestor of all the royal families except that 
of Essex, which traced its genealogy to a certain 
Seaxneat. His name is also preserved in ‘ Wednes- 
day ’ (as a translation of ‘ Mercurius ’). Tbunor 
(O.N. Thorr) is known only from ‘Thursday’ 
(where his name is used to translate ‘Juppiter’) 
and from certain place-names, e.g., Thunresleah 
and Thunresfeld.” 

The name of Fri (i.e. Frigg) is preserved on^ in 
‘Friday’ (os translation of ‘Venus’), and Ti (Tiig) 
(O.N. Tyr) occurs in glossaries as translation of 
‘ Mars,’ and, like os, is the name of one of the letters 
of the Runic alphabet His name is preserved also 
in ‘Tuesday.’ In Bede’s account of the heathen 
English calendar two months (corresponding to 
March and April) are said to derive their names 
from goddesses called Rheda (Href?) and Eostre 
(Eastre). The existence of these deities has been 
doubted by some modern writers. We also find a 
reference, in a charm which appears to be a mixture 
of Christian and heathen beliefs, to Erce (‘Mother 
of Earth ’), with which we may compare Senines 
Mate (Lettish). 

Lastly, mention may be mode of Ing, the name 
of one of the letters in the Runic alphabet. In the 
verses dealing with lug he is saici to have been 
seen first among the East Danes, but afterwards 
he went east over the sea, his car speeding after 
him. 

{d) German. — With regard to German myth- 
ology, a fragment relating to gods is preserved in 
one of the Merseburg charms, in which we are told 
that Wodan and ‘ Fhol ’ were riding to the forest 
when the pastern joint of the latter's horse was 
dislocated. Various deities tried by their incan- 
tations to put it right. The names mentioned are 
Frija and her sister Volla,* and Sinthgund and her 
sister Sunna. The only other myth recorded occurs 
in certain Langobardio writings and is rather 
striking. 

'The two tribes ol Vandals and Langobardi (then called 
Winniles) appealed to the gods lor victory in their war with each 
other. The Vandala approached Woden, who replied : “ What- 
soever I ehall first look upon when the sun rises, to them will I 
give victory." The Winniles appealed to Frija, wife of Woden, 
who gave counsel that at sunrise the women of the Winniles 
should come with their husbands and let down their hair about 
their faces, like beards. And when Woden saw the Winniles 
women, he said: “Who are these Longbeards?" And Frija 
replied: “As thou hast given them a name give them also 
victory." And he gave them victory.’ 4 

Apart from these references, the gods are known 
from the names of the week ; Donar (O.N. Thorr ; 
A.S. Thunor) throughout the German area ; Fria 
(Frigg, Fri) at least in the greater part of German 
area ; Wodan (Othin, Woden) only in the north- 
west and in Holland; Tiu (Ti, lur) only in the 
south-west. Occasional references to the “ods are 
also found in lives of missionary saints. Thus the 
worship of Wodan among the Alamanni is men- 
tioned in Jona’s Life of Golumbamis, while in other 
cases German deities are no doubt intended by old 
names such as Juppiter. In a formula used after 
baptism and commonly supposed to have come from 
the region of the Old Saxons (though the language 
is rather peculiar) the convert is required to abjure 
Wodan and Thunor and Saxnot together with 
other monsters {Unholdcn) associated with them. 
This Saxnot is doubtless to be identified with the 
name that stands at the head of the genealogy of 
Essex. Lastly, in Alenin’s Life of St. Willibrord 
we hear of a god called Fosite. He was worshipped 
on a certain island, called after him and identified 

1 Ed. T. 0. Cockayne, Leeehdonv, irorfcunninj ond Starcraft 
of Early England, 3 vols., London, 1S64-60. 

8 Of. Thunderalcigh in Essex and ThunderBllcId in Surrey. 

» Cf. • FuIIa ’ of Norae mythology. 

4 Origo gentis Langobardarum. 
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by Adam of Bremen with Halogaland.', Grimm 
and otliers have identified this deity with Forsete, 
the son of Balder, “ but discrepancies in the spelling 
of the two names offer difficulty. 

In Gothic no names of deities have been pre- 
served, unless we place in this category the name 
of the Runic letter Enguz (A.S. Ing). The word 
ansis, Jjowever (O.N. aesir), is mentioned by 
Jordanes in a curiously interesting conne.xion. He 
states that the Goths called their chiefs to whose 
good fortune they thought they owed their victory, 
‘non puros homines sed semideos id est anses.’® 
In earlier times Tacitus,' though unfortunately he 
seldom mentions Teutonic gods by their native 
names, twice mentions Mars and Mercurius among 
the deities of the Germans, and in the Germania 
specially mentions Mercurius as the deity most 
worshipped by them. There can be no doubt that 
the deities meant are the later Ziu and Wodan (N. 
Tirand Othin). In ch. 9 too he mentions Hercules 
and in A nnals, ii. 12, a grove sacred to him. It is 
not so easy to ascertain the identity of this deity. 
Some modern writei-s believe Donar (O.N. Thorr ; 
A.S. Thunor) to be intended ; others think the 
reference is to a tribal deity.® In the same chapter 
Tacitus states that some of the Suevi worship with 
the symbol of a ship. Here again we are left in 
doubt as to the identity of the deity. Perhaps we 
may include the ‘ templum Tarnfame ’ mentioned 
in Annals, i. 61, and ‘ lucum quern Baduhennae 
vocant’ in iv. 73, if these be the names of deities. 
In Germ. 43 he speaks of a grove in which Castor 
and Pollux are worshipped under the name of 
deities. The fullest account, however, of a Teutonic 
deity is that of Nerthus,* who was worshipped by 
certain maritime peoples including the English, 
and whose sanctuary ivas situated on an idand, 
the position of which is not clearly stated by 
Tacitus but is probably to be placed in the S.W. 
Baltic. It is to be observed that the name Nerthus 
is identical with the O.N. Njortlir, and, in spite of 
the difference in sex, we need scarcely doubt their 
original identity. Rites similar to those which 
Tacitus describes in connexion with Nerthus are , 
associated with Freyr, son of Njorthr. 

Apart from Tacitus, practically the only references to Teutonic 
deities occur in inscriptions upon altars raised by soldiers in the 
Roman service. Besides Mars, these inscriptions sometimes 
record a deity Nehalennia with the prow of a ship, and this may 
point to the identification with the Isis of Tacitus. In the in- 
troduction to Germ. 2 Tacitus states that in their ancient poems 
the Germans trace the erigin of their race to a god called Tuisto 
(‘ son of earth His son was Mannus (? ‘ man and he again 
had three sons from whom three groups of peoples were named 
and descended — the Ingaevones (or Inguaeones), Ermi[n]ones, 
Istaevones. These group-names are mentioned also by Pliny 
the Elder, and a genealogy of the kind classifying Teutonic and 
other peoples is found in .Merovingian times. We have no trace 
elsewhere of any god or hero called Istio, but there is some 
Blight evidence for an Irmen. The name In^evones (or Inguae- 
ones) is undoubtedly to be connected with A.8. Ing, who is 
associated in tradition with the Danes and with the titles 
Inguina Eodor and Frea Inguina, used in BeovnUf of the king of 
the Danes. It is further to be noticed that in Norse the god 
Freyr and his descendants sometimes bear the title Tngvi, the 
full title of the god being Yngid- Freyr or Ingunar-Freyr. His 
descendants — the ancient kings of Sweden— are known collect- 
ively ns Ynglingar. It will be seen that there is some discrep- 
ancy between Norse and English tradition, the former connecting 
the name with Sweden, the tatter with Denmark, Whatever 
may be the explanation of this, the association of the word with 
Freyr, the son of Njorthr, seems to point to some connexion 
with the worship of Nerthus— a conclusion which is confirmed 
by the fact that Tacitus, with whom Pliny is substantially in 
agreement, describes the Ingaevones as ‘pr'o.vimi oceano.’ 

2. Jotnar. — (a) Norse. — Giants or monsters play 
an important part in the stories of Norse mytho- 
logy. Wlien viewed collectively, they are called 
jotnar or thursar. Sometimes also we hear of the 
hrimthursar (‘frost-giants’) and bcrgrisar (‘clitf- 

1 Of. Adam of Bremen, De Situ Daniae. 

s Of. Gylf. 82. s Ch. 13. 

* Ann. xiil. 67 ; Germ. 9. 

» For Irmen cf. below, IT. (/) (it). 

5 Germ, 40. 


giants ’). Most often, however, they appear singly, 
and the corresponding feminine form of the uwd 
jotunn is gygr. Unlike the aesir, they do not 
appear to form an organized community as a whole, 
though sometimes individual jotnar (like Thrj’mr, 
‘Lord of the Thursar’) seem to have communities 
under their dominion. The home of the giants is 
known as Jotunheimar, lying, according to early 
story, far to the north-east, remote from Asgarthr, 
the home of the aesir. The general characteristics 
of the giants were huge form and superhuman 
strength. 

The story of Skrymnirl tells dramatically how huge and 
strong a giant was conceived to be in Norse literature. For 
the god Thor took refuge one night in the thumb of one of his 
gloves, and, when he attempted to kill the giant with a blow of 
his hammer, Skrymnir only asked whether a leaf had fluttered 
down into his face. 

Although the giants may have had monster shapes, 
it seems clear that sometimes the giantesses were 
deemed very beautiful, as in the case of Gerthr, to 
whose radiant beauty Freyr lost his heart. 

It is necessary to distinguish between anthropo- 
morphic and theromorphic giants, tliough it is diffi- 
cult to draw a definite Ime between them ; e.g., Loki 
has theriomorphic children. Many of the former 
class are mentioned in myth, the best known being 
Thrymr, Hymir, Hrnngnir, Geirrothr, and Tlijuzi, 
all of whom fight with Thor, and are slain by 
him. 

Sometimes the jBfnor are on friendly terms with the aesir: 
Hyrrokin, a giantess, attended Balder’s funeral, and it was 
through an appeal to her strength that the funeral ship was 
able to be launched. Further, we find a number of marriages 
between gods and giants; Njorthr married Skathi, the 
daughter of Thjazi.2 Freyr married Gerthr, daughter of 
OS'mir ; and even Thor, despite his general hostility, had a son 
Mogni by a giantess Jarn-Saxa. This giantess, with others, 
including the daughter of Geirrothr, appears as the mother of 
Heimdallr in Hyndluljith, bub this part of the poem (the short 
Voluspd) is commonly believed to be a late composition. The 
giants too are often represented os wanting to marry dsynjur; 
Thjazi carries off Ithunn, and Freyja was sued tor by ThrjTur. 
It may here be mentioned that anthropomorphic giants often 
had the power to assume the form of animals. In the incident 
referred to above Thjazi assumes the form of an eagle, and in 
VafthrUtlinismdl, 37, the wind-demon Hroesvelgr is described 
as a jatunn in the shape of an eagle. 

Althougli the giants are presumably gifted with 
tremendous pliysical strength, they are not always 
lacking in intelligence, for we have tlie incident of 
Othin’s visit to the giant Vafthnithnir in order to 
learn of his store of wisdom. 

The chief theriomorphic jotnar are the _Mith- 
garthsormr, or Jonnunagaudr, and the Fenrisiilfr, 
both of whom together with Hel are said to be the 
offspring of Loki and the giantess Angrbotha (‘ she 
who bodes distress’). Mithgarthsormr is repre- 
sented in Gylfaginning, 34, as a kind of vast sea- 
serpent stretching round the earth. In Hytnisk- 
vitna, 23, Thor goes fishing and catches it on his 
hook. Fenrisulrr is a wolf which the gods succeed 
after great difficulty in fettering, though not until 
he has bitten off Tyr’s hand, which has been placed 
in his mouth as a pledge of the good faith of Hie 
gods.' At the end of the world he udll burst his 
bonds and attack the gods in conjunction with 
Mithgarthsormr, Loki, Surtr (a fire-demon), and 
other monsters. Although usually found in the 
company of the aesir, it would seem that Loin 
belonged to the jotnar. Here also we should 
perhaps mention ASgir, also called H16r, a sea 
being, who is on friendly terms with the gods^and 
visits them.* From Fomaldar Sbgur, ii. 1/, it 
seems clear that he was the son of Fornjotr, and 
in Hymiskvitha, 1, 2, he is described as a berg-oui 
(‘cliff-dweller’), an epithet which is elsewhere 
synonymous with ybiMun. His wife is called Ran, 

2 According to Sdleygjatdl, she was later also the wife o' 
Othin. 

4 Cf. llokatenna (prose Introduction); Bragaraethur, 66 
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and is said to have a net in -wliich she catches all 
who perish in the sea. There is a suggestion too 
frora the storv in Frithjafs Saaa, 6, tliat a man 
rearing death hy drowning would do well to carry 
gold on his person in order to be received well in 
the halls of Ran.* 


Apart from mythological works monsters are 
not infrequently mentioned both in the Ishndinga 
S&gur and in sagM of the kings, as well as in 
the Fornaldar Sogur, though they are more 
usually called irSH than/atnar. 

As examples we may refer to the two demona (male and 
female) at Sand Hangar in the north of Iceland encountered by 
Grettir ;a the female demon who ate eleven merchants in a rest 
house in the Norwegian mountains; 8 and the monster Brusi 
and his mother in the form of a btack cat encountered by Ormr 
Stdrolfsson In the Saga of Olaf Trt/ggvason. 

In those Fornaldar Sogur which deal with the 
north of Norway, idz. Kctil Saga Haengs and 
Grims Saga LothinJcinna, monsters are frequently 
mentioned. It may be noticed tliat Thorgerthr 
Holgabrdthr once appears among them,* and 
Saxo’s Danish History abounds with such stories. 
Tales like these recall Procopius’s remark: ‘The 
rest of the inhabitants of Tliule . . . tvorship 
many gods and demons in heaven and in air and 
in sea and certain other daemonias which are said 
to be in the waters of springs and rivers,’ 

A spring was the home ol Mimir. His story Is given In 
Tnglinga Saga, 4, where the atsir send him with Hoenir as 
pledges to the vanir, who cut off his head and return it to the 
aesfr. Othin then smears the head with worts to preserve it 
and keeps it for divining purposes. In Voluspd, 45, Othin is 
said to converse with Jlimir's head. We are told further® that 
under one of the roots of Yggdrasll’s ash is Mimishtunnr 
(‘Mfmir's spring'), in which are bidden cunning and wisdom. 
Othin came to the brook asking a drink and was refused until : 
he left his eye as a pledge. Tills he granted, and in roItMjiit, ' 
28, the sybil says ; * Mimir drinks mead every morning from the i 
pledge of Othin.' I 

A reference to a Miming is made by Saxo* in his ' 
story of Balder and Hdtlir. Here Miming is called 
the ‘silvarum satyrus,’ and is said to have in his ] 
possession a sword and magic bracelets, the former 
of which alone of all swords will prevail against ' 
the charmed life of Balder, At the beginning of | 
Thithreks Saga too Mimir is tlie name of the smith, 
teacher of both Sigfrit and Velint. It is to be 
noted also that Miming was the name of Weland’s 
famous sword in the poem of Waldhere. 

Perhaps originally Mimir was famed for his 
wisdom, but later tradition laid stress on his skill 
in smith’s work. His name is preserved in modern 
Swedish folk-lore — Mfmis-sj 8 and Mimis-ii (‘sea of 
Mimir’ and ‘river of Mimir'), both of which pre- 
serve his connexion with water. His name is also 
mentioned in the medimval German poem Bitcrblf 
as ‘Mime the oli' 

{b) Anglo-Saxon.— Hha A.S. forms corresponding 
to the Norse jotunn and thurs are eoten and thyrs, 
and both terms are applied in Beowulf to the 
monster Grendel, who with his motlier dwells 
under a pool in the fens and makes attacks on the 
hall of the Danish king whose knights he devours. 
As far as we can gather, these beings ate anthropo- 
morphic. The story of Beowulf’s encounters is 
clearly to he connected ivith those of Grettir and 
of Ormr Stdrolfsson and presumably has its origin 
in a folk-tale. In A._S. literature ancient weapons 
are sometimes described as being made by the 
giants.^ In the Gnomic Verses, which form the 
introduction to the Abingdon text of the Angih- 
Saxon Chronicle, the thyrs is said to have his 
home in the fens. 


I For Yrair, the primeval giant out of whose flesh the world 
WHS made, see aru Cosmogony and Cosmoloqt (Teutonic). 

3 Grettif Sana, ch. 65. 

8 Saga of Olaf the Holy {nexmskringta), 161. 

* Ktiil &aga HaengSs 6. . 

6 Gylf. 16 (drawn from V^hispd, £9). ® P^- 

I^JSald siceord eoteni^G* {Beotatl/, 1. same 

pression Is used for buildings of the past 5 * ^ iaible from afar are 
the (ciUcs) skilfully buUt bv the giants.’ 


(c) German. — There is no doubt that these 
monsters were known also in Germany, where we 
find for them the words duris (i.e. thurs) and risi. 
No stories dating from very early times liappen 
to have been preserved, but mediieval German 
poetry and legend abound with references to such 
beings.* 

3 . Dvergar. — (a) Horse. — Dvergar is the name 
given collectively to the dwarfs in Old Norse 
literature, and to many of them are assigned in- 
dividual names in Vbluwd, 15 ff., where also their 
creation is mentioned. In Gylfaghming, 14, Snorri 
tells ns that they first received life as maggots 
in the flesh of Ymir, but were endowed wiui in- 
telligence by the gods, and given human shape. 
The dvergar were said to live either down in the 
earth or more frequently in stones (rocks), in 
front of which they were sometimes seen in the 
evening. 

Svegdir one eveniog at sunset saw a dwarf sittang under a 
stone, and, when the dwarf called him to go into the stone, he 
assented, whereupon it shut behind him and naught has been 
heard of him since.^ 


It is perliaps to their connexion with rocks that 
the word for echo — dvergmdl (' dwarf-speech ’) — 
owes its origin. In Norse literatnre they were 
renowned particularly for their skill in metal- 
work, and many were the wonderful things 
fashioned by their hands — so much so that a 
compound word has been formed to denote great 
skill, viz. dverg-hagr.* 

On most occasions the du^r/s appear in human tom, though 
small, but In Reginsindl Andvari lives in a water-fall in tne 
shape of a pike and is caught in that form by Loki, who borrows 
Kan’s net for the purpose. It is from him that toki gels the 
cold required to ransom himself and his companions, Othin and 
Hoenir, from Hraethraarr, and this incident aftenrards plays 
an important part in the VeCimnga Saga. After this episode 
Andvari withdraws into the stone and curses all who shall 
possess the cold. 

Possibly, too, 'Mimingas, syivamm satyrus’ 
mentioned by Saxo is associated MUth dwarfs, and 
possibly this Miming is identical ivith Veiundr or 
Weland, the most famous of all smiths. 

( 6 ) The word corresponding to O.N. dvergr i.s to 
be found in all languages of the Teutonic peonies 
extant — O.H.G. tioerg, A.S. dweorh. In A.S. 
literature we find a charm against a dwarf. D warfs 
also figure in German folk-lore. Thus in the 
Seyfriedslied the treasure which the hero won 
again after killing the dragon belonged in reality 
to sonje dwarfs, sons of Nybling. 

4 . Alfar, — For these see art. Demons and 
Spirits (Teutonic), vol. iv. p. 633. 

5. Nornir. — For these see art. Doom, Doom 
Myths (Teutonic). 

6 . Valkyrjur.— (a) Norse.— Valkyries, or ‘choosers 
of the slain,’ were supernatural maidens sent by 
Othin to determine the course of battles and to 
choose warriors for ValliBll. They are also known 
as valmeyjar, skjoldmcyjar, and dsJcmcyjar, and in 
VoluspA, 31 — if the phrase is not an interpolation 
— they are called nonnur herjans. By the £dda 
poems, Grimnismdl, 36, and Voluspd, 31, we are 
given certain information about them, and of the 
former poem Snorri has made use in Gylf. 36. In 
Grimnismdl our attention is drawn mainly to one 
aspect of the valkyries — their duties in Yalholl; 
for Othin is represented in the poem as crying to 
his maidens to bear him the ale as thej? do to the 
einherjar, when they are feasting in the evening 
in the hall. Here we have the names of thirteen 
valkyries ^iven. 

Snorri inserts this stanza from Grimnismdl 
in his elaborato account of Vallioll in Gylf. 33, 
expanding it in prose and adding that Otliin sends 
these maidens to battle. He specially mentions 

I Cf. art, Demoxs ako Brmrrs (Teutonic), vol. iv. p. 6S4. 

s Ynglinga Saga, 15 ; also llenarar Saga, 2. 

* See ark Dsnoxs axd Spiettb (Teutonic), vot Iv. p. 633V. 
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Gwthr, Rosta, and Skuld, the youngest nom, as 
undertaking tliis work. It is this function of the 
ralkyries tliat tlie poet of Vbluspd deals with in 
str. 31 of tlie poem. He gives us a picture of 
a hand of valkyries, six in number and named, 
equipped and ready to ride into battle. From 
other references in Norse literature we learn that 
they were seen riding through the air and over the 
sea ('lopt ok log’), white and shining with their 
helmets, shields, and spears — a splendid company 
of maiden warriors. ^ 

With the Valkyries may perhaps be compared the Slavic con- 
ception of the Vila, who was thought to nde a seven-year-old 
stag and bridle him with snakes. The characteristic, attributed 
to her by the Slavs, of discharging fatal darts at men while in 
the air is especially interesting when compared with a similar 
reference in an A.S. charm.2 


Other Valkyries, who became the wives and 
lovers of heroes, and are represented as human in 
origin, although included by Othin among his 
battle-maidens, are mentioned below.® From a 
story in Saxo * we hear of maidens called ‘ nymphse 
sylvestres,’ who seem to be valkyries. 

Hotherus (O.N. Hothr), the enemy of Balder, was hunting in 
a wood when he came to a lodge where he was greeted by 
certain wood-maidens. They told him that it was their lot to 
determine the fortunes of war and that often they secretly 
assisted their friends in battle, and gained for them the victory. 

Since the valkyries were so closely bound up 
with the fate of warriors and the issue of battles, 
it is clear that they cannot be entirely dissociated 
from the norns. The close relationship between 
the two conceptions is clearly seen in the poem 
given in Njdls Saga, 166. 

Therein'’ • . .. -■ account a certain Darruthr 


saw womet ; ■ to a bower, and, looking 

within, he ' ■ . . ap a loom of which ‘ men's 

heads served for weights] men’s entrails for the weft and warp, 
a sword for the skeiUi, and an arrow for the hrsell.’ They sang 
at their work and in their song seemed to describe themselves 
as valkyries, and finally they rode away, six to the south and 
six to the north. 


Moreover, in Gglf, 36 Skuld, the ‘youngest nom,’ 
is included among the valkyries. In contrast with 
the noras, however, the valkyries are in Norse 
mythology associated chiefly with Othin, whose 
messengers they are, though in one passage quoted 
from Saxo they seem to assist Hother, who is an 
enemy of the gods. 

(6) Anglo-Saxon. — In A.S. literature we find on 
several occasions the word wadeyrge (O.N. valkyr- 

e . In glossaries® it is glossed ‘Erinys,’ ‘Bel- 
1 ,’ ‘Tisiphone.’ In Wulfstan’s/S'emo ad Anglos 
the wadeyrge are classed together ivith other 
undesivabie people, and in a cliarm mention is 
made of certain women who ride over the land and 
array their forces. They hurl darts at human 
beings, who are thereupon seized with sudden pain. 
The word wadeyrge is not mentioned in the latter 
example, but there can be little doubt that the 
lines refer to them. 

(c) German. — In German the word does not occur, 
though the idea does in tlie Merseburg charm, 
wiiere they are called idisi. They are represented 
as fastening bonds, holding back the host, and 
tugging at the fetters. 

7* Fylgjur. — For these see art. SoUL (Teutonic). 
8. Landvaettir, — Justas the/yfy/n presided over 
the individual, so tlie landvaettir presided over the 
country as its tutelary spirits. A certain number 
of references are to be found to them in Norse 
literature, not the least interestin" being the 
heathen law mentioned in the Lanandmabdk, iv. 
7, which ordered that figure-heads of ships were 
to be removed on approaching the island, lest they 
should frighten the landvaettir with their ‘yawn- 


1 Belgakvilha Ojorvarthssmar, 28, and Bdkonarmdl, pags . ; 
jf. art. Demon's and Shbits (Teutonic), vol. iv. p. 633», 
s Cf. below, S II. i. 6 (b). 

8 Of. below, 5 II. ii. 9. For the valkyries aa swan-maidens see 
art. SWAK-VAIDSSB. 

4 p, gi ® Ootton M3, Vitelllas A 16. 


ing heads and gaping snouts.’ In Egih Saga, 
57, Egill turns a curse against the landvaettir of 
Norway in order to force tlieiii to drive away King 
Eric and Queen Gunnbildr, from whom he was 
fleeing. Sometimes landvaettir seemed to Wour 
certain individuals, as was the case with Bjdrn, the 
he-goat whom they accompanied to the assembly, 
while his brothers were accompanied by them when 
hunting and fishing.^ 

The landvaettir seem not always to be very 
clearly distinguished from the fylgjur of indi- 
viduals; e.g., in the Saga of Olaf Tryggvason 
(Reimskringlct), 36, it seems to be suggested that 
the landvaettir of Iceland seen by the wizard are 
connected in some way with the great chiefs of the 
land. The word vaettr (pi. oaettir) is identical with 
A.S. urikt, ‘creature,’ etc., although the latter has 
not the specialized meaning of Old Norse. For 
the idea itself we may refer to the genius loci of 
the Romans. 

9. Yggdrasil’s ash. — Our information for 
Yggdrasil’s ash is mainly derived from Vbluspd, 
19, 20, 27 , and Grimnismdl, 29-35. References 
also occur in Fjblsvinnsmdl, 13-18. From Vbluspd 
we learn that the asli Yggdrasil stands ever green 
over the well of Urthr (‘Fate’), and from it falls 
dew into the vales beneath. Under this tree 
dwell the three norns. In Grimnisindl not only 
do we learn that the aesir go daily to the judgment- 
seat under the ash, but we are given many details 
about its appearance. 

It has three roots stretching in three directions. Hel dwells 
under one, the frost-giants under a second, and under the third 
the children of men. Its branches are the home of an eagle, a 
hawk, and a squirrel Ratatfiskr, who bears messages to Nith- 
hoggr dwelling below. Pour harts gnaw the topmost branches, 
and many are the serpenta which lie under its boughs. 

In Gylf. 15 f. Snorri adds that in the spring of 
Fate dwell two sw’ans, from whom are sprung all 
birds of that race, and also from the branches^ of 
the ash drops dew called ‘honey-dew,’ on which 
bees feed. The ash is sometimes called Yggdrasil, 
Askr Yggdrasils. La^rithr, Mjotvithr, and Mima- 
meithr seem to be names for the same tree. In 
both Grimnismdl and Fjblsvinnsmdl we have indi- 
cations that the ash is being gradually destroyed ; 
a hart bites it from above, it rots in its side, and 
Nithhoggr gnaws it from beneath. And, accord- 
ing to Vbluspd, 47 f., when the last days come, it 
wul shiver and groan. The golden foliaged Glasir 
which stands by ‘Sign’s halls’® is perhaps to 
be identilied with it. One other striking passage 
must be mentioned — Hdvamdl, 138, in which Othin 
is described as hanging on that tree of which no 
one knows from whose roots it proceeds. 

A similar conception to that of a world-tree is 
certainly to be found among other Teutonic 
peoples — e.g., among the Old Saxons, who wor- 
shipped the Irmensul. Several features in Adam 
of Bremen’s description of the tree beside the 
temple of Upsala also recall Yggdrasil’s ash.® 

ii. Natukad things viewed mythologi- 
CADLY. — I, Day and night.— From references in 
Vafthruthnismdl, 13, 25, Night, the daughter of 
Nbrr, is depicted as driving across the sky her 
chariot and horse Hrfmfaxi, from whose bit falls 
the spume which makes the dew in the valleys. 
Of Day we are only told that he is bom of Dellingr. 
In Gylf. 10 Snorri gives further genealogical 
details.* In Alvlssmdl, 30, is given a list of names 
by which Night is known among thejbtnar, elves, 
and gods. In the document Hversu Noregr 
Bygthist we find a genealogy traced back to Swan 
the Red, son of Dagr, son of Dellingr, and of 
S61, daughter of Mundilfari. For the personi- 
fication of Night and Day, we may compare 


> Of. LandndmdMk, iv, 12. = Cf. Skdldtkaparmdl, 36. 

S Cf. seboL 134 to Adam of Bremen. ™ » 

• See art. Sun, Moo.n, and Stars (Teutonic and Balto-Slavic). 
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Greek mythology, especially the allusions to the 
chariots of the Sun and the Moon.^ 

2 . Sun and moon. — For these see art. SUN, 
Moon, and Staks (Teutonic and Balto-Slavic). 

3 . Rainbow. — To the old Norse people the 
rainbow was the bridge built by the gods to span 
the space between earth and heaven. BifrSst or 
Asbru was^ its name, and it was triple-hued. 
Though it is made with cunning and of great 
strength, Snorri tells* that the day will come 
when it shall be broken. This bridge is referred 
to as Bifrbst in the Older Edda, though it is not 
explicitly identified with the rainbow. In Gylf. 
27 Heimdallr is named as guarding it against the 
frost and cliflT giants.® 

4 . Winds and seasons. — In Vafthr&thnismdl, 
27, 37 , references are made to the •winds and 
seasons. The winds, according to the poet, arise 
from beneath the wings of the giant Hraesvelgr, 
who sits at the end of heaven in the likeness of an 
eagle. In Vafth. 27 Vindsvalr is said to be the 
fatlier of Winter and Svasudhr of Summer. In 
Gylf, 18 f. Snorri gives further details, explaining 
that the difference between Summer and Winter 
is to be accounted for by the difference of parent- 
age, for each has inherited the disposition of his 
father. 

5 . Thor. — In the preceding paragraphs we have 
been dealing with mythological conceptions which 
are scarcely distinguished from the natural bodies 
or phenomena which have given rise to them. 
There can be no doubt, however, that other mytho- 
logical conceptions originated from similar phen- 
omena in early times, though their identity with 
these was subsequently forgotten. Thus the name 
of the god Thor is identical with the word for 
‘tliunder’ preserved in English and German. The 
identity was practically forgotten in Norse owing 
largely to the fact that the word had gone out of 
use, hut it is clearly preserved in Adam of Bremen’s 
account of the Upsala sanctuary, where he speaks 
of Thor, ‘ qui tonitrus et fulmina . . . gubernat.’* 
We may refer also to the ‘malleos joviales ’ which 
were carried off by the Danish prince_ Magnus on 
one of his raids among the Swedish islands, and 
which, according to Saxo,® had been venerated as 
symbols of thunder. 

In English and German the name of the god is 
not distinguished, and consequently with the small 
evidence at our disposal it is not always clear 
which of the two was meant. The thunder-god 
(especially personifications of thunder) is of course 
wide-spread among the people of Europe. It is 
sufficient here to refer to the Taranis of the Celts 
(whose name .appears to be identical with that of 
the Scandinavian Thorr), Juppiter Tonans of the 
Romans, Zeus Keraunios of the Greeks. 

6 . Othin. — Many writers hold that Othin origin- 
ated in a personification of the wind. This view 
is largely bound up with the association of the 
god with the raging host, the antiquity of which 
is not very clear. The name Woden itself, which 
seems originally to have meant ‘ inspired or 
frenzied,’ hardly furnishes a parallel to the case 
of Thor. 

7 . Jotnar. — It has been supposed by m.any 
writers that not only gods but also joinar largely 
owe their origin to personification of natural 
phenomena. The hrimthursar (‘ frost-giants ’) in- 
deed, of whom we often hear collectively, can 
hardly be of other origin. The friendly jotunn 
Aegir is very closely associated with the sea, for 


1 H.g., Homeric Hymns, xxxi. 15 r., xxxil. B f., and, In par- 
ticular, Od. xxiii. 244 Ct. Cf. also 2 K 23n. 

= OvV - 13. 

3 For reference to the rainbow in other mythologies we may 
compare PCS i. 293. 

4 iv. 20. 

6 G(Sta Danorum, ed. A. Holder, Strassburg, 1886, p. 421. 


which his name is often used in poetry. There is 
some reason also for suspecting that Thrymr, the 
jotunn who steals Thor’s hammer, may originally 
have been a counterpart of Thor, a rival thunder- 
god. It has been proposed by some that the eotcn 
Grendel in Beotmlf arose from a personification of 
storm-floods, but this explanation is open to the 
objection that the story is clearly based on an 
early folk-tale, the original locality of which has 
not yet been determined. If the yoinar in general 
had been derived from the personification of natural 
phenomena, one would expect to find an obvious 
meaning for their names, as in the case of Thor 
and perhaps of Thrymr, but as a matter of fact 
the etymology of the majority of their names is 
quite obscure. 

According to another view, which has obtained 
more currency in recent times, the jotnar largely 
represent the communities of a more primitive 
race or civilization. This ■view also c<an be justified 
in some cases by the records. The giant Hrungnir 
fights against Thor with a hone, which may per- 
haps represent a stone hammer, and the word 
berg-btii {' clifi-dweller’) points in the same direc- 
tion. In some stoiies, as in the case of Grendel, 
the jotnar have cannibal propensities, and for this 
practice there is thought to be evidence in the 
ivay human bones are found mixed with those of 
animals in some caves. We may note also that 
the name Heithr is sometimes applied to witches 
of * Finnish ’ (Lappish) origin, while in JSyndluljbth 
Heithr is said to be the daughter of the jotunn 
Hrungnir. 

Occasionally also the rvord jotunn is ^plied in 
some MSS to persons also described as Finnar, as 
in the case of Swasi, father-in-law of Harold 
the Fair-haired. In the genealogies given in a 
document Hversu Noregr Bygthist some connexion 
is hinted at between Finn and jotunn. With the 
evidence at our disposal we are not yet in a position 
to determine their origin. It has been suggested 
also that the dvergar may be derived from com- 
munities of more primitive inhabitants. 

8 . Nornir. — The nornir bear so close a resem- 
blance to the volar’' (‘ wise women’), not infre- 
quently mentioned in the sagas, that there can be 
little doubt that they are at least partly derived 
from them. Sometimes indeed the words nom 
and vblva are used interchangeably. 

9 . Valkyrjur. — It is not unlikely that the 
valkyrjur have a similar origin. Sometimes the 
name is applied to human beings endowed with 
supernatural powers, as, e.g., to Svava, the iieroine 
of Hclgakvitha Hjorvarthssonar, and to Sigrun in 
Hclgakoitha Hunding-bana II., and to Sigrdrifa, 
a Valkyrie who was punished by Othin for not 
carrying out his commands. And, as most author- 
ities identify her with Brynhildr, tlie term is 
applied to the latter also. This conception of 
human valkyries is not confined to the North. 
For, in Wulfstan’s Sermo ad Anglos, waelcyrgean 
are mentioned beside wiccean, among a list of bad 
characters, from which the country is said to be 
suffering.* It is more difficult, however, to ex- 
plain how tlie conception arose. We hear of fight- 
ing women more than once in Saxo, and the human 
skjdldmcyjar in the Ailakvitka point perhaps in 
the same direction. 

10 . Kings. — Among other human beings we 
may notice especially kings who were credited 
ivith supernatural powers both during their lives 
and after death. Two of the legendary kings of 
Sweden, Ddmaldi and Olaf Trdtelgj.a, are said to 
have been put to death owing to bad harvests for 
which they were held responsible.® This belief 
lasted down to late times, since Gustavus Vasa is 

1 See ort. Dbmosb xini Smiutb (Teutonic), vol. iv. p. 63>. 

» Ct. U. 1. 6 (5). » yngtinga Saga, 18. 
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aaid to have complained that the Swedes blamed 
him for bad weather. Nor was it peculiar to the 
North. According to Amniianus Marcellinus, 
xxviii. 6. 14, it was customary among the Bur- 
gundians to depose their kings in time of famine 
as well as after military disaster. 

ri. The dead. — Norse literature shows by con- 
stant reference that to the dead were attributed 
supernatural powers. Among those most com- 
monly referred to is that of bringing prosperity 
and abundant harvest. 

In Ynglinga Saga, 12, the god Freyr la aaid to die, but hie 
death Is not announced to his subjects the Swedes. His dead 
body was preserved that prosperity might abound in the land. 
A similar story is told about llalidati the Black, for his body 
after death was cut in four pieces, which were buried in 
different parts of the kingdom, so that all sections of the land 
might have plenteous years.l A similar belief underlies the 
story of Olaf Geirstatha-alf,2 and that of Outhmundr,^ who 
after death was thought by his people to be a god, and was 
therefore worshipped. Yet another example is to be found in 
LandndmaMk, t. 14, where Thdrdlfr Smjorr is mentioned as 
being worshipped after death. A curious instance of worship 
of the dead occurs in Kristni Saga, 2, where the missionary 
Thorvaldr is taken by a heathen Koiiran to see a atone in which 
the ancestor (dr-madhr or spd-inadhr) of the latter is said to 
hove dwelt tor a long time. Kodran averred that, when the 
missionary had sprinkled the stone with holy water, his ancestor 
had come out and complained that the water had scaided his 
little children. 

12 . Yggdrasil’s ash. — This is a very complex 
conception, as may be seen from the variety of 
phenomena attached to it.^ The descriptions in- 
deed are hard to visualize and are apparently in- 
consistent. Sometimes the ash seems to spread 
out over the whole world ; sometimes again it is 
represented as a definite locality to which the gods 
ride or walk to hold their court. If the tree called 
La6rdthr in GrimnismAl, 25 f., is to be identified 
with the ash, as seems probable, it must be re- 
garded as standing very near to Othin’s hall. 
Now it was, and indeed still is, the custom for 
country houses in the North, especially in Sweden, 
to have standing by them a tree Known as v&rdtrad 
(‘protecting tree’), on which the welfare of the 
house is supposed to depend. Such trees were 
doubtless regarded as especially sacred in heathen 
times, and it is not unreasonable to suppose that 
the original conception of Yggdrasil’s ash may 
have been that of a v&rdtrad of the divine com- 
munity. In Vdluspd the reference to the ash 
seems to point to a tree on which the destiny of 
the gods depends rather than to an all-comprehend- 
ing world-tree. That its origin is to be found in 
actual trees is rendered probable by the Irmensul, 
which likewise was all-comprehending (‘ universalis 
columna . . . quasi sustinens omnia’),® for this 
was a real tree, or rather a tree-trunk, in spite 
of the property assigned to it. Further, the 
adjuncts mentioned in Grtmnhmdl and Gyl/aginn- 
ing — the harts, snakes, etc. — link it with grove 
sanctuaries. We may refer particularly to those 
of the Lithuanians and Prussians, especially to the 
sacred one at Remove. It was forbidden to injure 
any birds or animals in such groves. The descrip- 
tion indeed of the sacred oak at Romove furnishes 
an interesting parallel to Yggdrasil’s ash from real 
life. In the North itself we can find parallels for 
all the features involved ; e.q,, snakes seem to 
have disappeared from the Northern sanctuaries 
before the date of our records, yet a very interest- 
ing analogy in some respects is furnished by the 
description of the sacred tree at Upsala in scholium 
134 to Adam of Bremen’s History. 

iii. Cosmology. — See art. Cosmogony and 
CosiiOhoav (Teutonic). 

iv. Eschatology. — See art. State of the 
Dead (Teutonic). D. E. Martin Clarke. 

1 Tnglinga Saga, 0. “ Flateyjarbdk, 11. ch. vl. 

3 Of. the mythical Hervarar Saga, I. 

*01. Bocountfi in GrimnUmdl and the Prose Edda. 

3 Rudolph of Fulda, M6B Tmcript. II. 676. 


in. WoRSBTP.— The Teutonic festivals are 
treated separately under the heading Festivals 
AND Fasts (Teutonic). There are also separate 
articles on Sacrifice (Teutonic) and miMAN 
Sacrifice (Teutonic). The various superstitions 
are covered under the headings Divination 
(Teutonic), Magic (Teutonic), and Ordeal 
(Teutonic). It remains in this .section to speak 
of prophecy and the priesthood. 

1. Prophecy.— According to Tacitus, Hist. iv. 
61, numbers of women among the Germani were 
considered to possess the gift of prophecy ‘in con- 
sequence of which many were revered as goddesses,’ 
though he denies elsewhere * that the veneration 
paid to them was so great as this. One of the 
chief of these prophetic women was known as 
Veledn, a projihetess of the Bructueri, who ruled 
over considerable territory. To increase the 
honour in which she was held, she lived at the 
top of a high tower, and questions and oracular 
responses were conve.yed between her and the 

ublic by a near relative ‘ like a messenger who 

ad converse with the gods,’® The name veleda. 
strictly speaking, does not appear to be a propei 
name but a Gaulish word for ‘prophetess.’® we 
may here mention the story of the older Drusus, 
who in his last campaign was met on the banks of 
the Elbe by a woman taller than human who pro- 
phesied to him the manner of his death even as 
it aftenvards came about.* According to Strabo,* 
the Cymbri had prophetesses who practised divina- 
tion Avith slaughtered prisoners.® 

2. Priesthood. — [a) Priest. — (i.) In Nonvay, and 
especially in Iceland, the duties of the priest AA’ere 
performed by the political leader of the people, 
During the colonization of Iceland the more im- 

ortant of the chiefs who went out from Norway 

uilt their oavr temples, not infreq^uently of the 
Avood of Avhich their temples had been made in 
Norway. 

Thus we read Id Eyrbpggja Saga, 4, that Th6r61fr of Mostr 
built a temple to Thor of such wood. To this temple all the 
men in his own district had to pay a tax called ‘ teniple-toll ’ : 
but the chief himself paid for the upkeep of the building ond 
performed all the necessary duties in connexion with the temple 
and the temple services, while at the same time exercising 
judicial authority over the people of the neighbourhood. Again 
In HrafnkeVs Saga Freysgdtha, 2, we are told that HrafnkeJ 
raised a great temple in Athalbdl, where he ‘made offerings to 
fVejT of the half of all the best things that he had.’ Hrainkel 
settled the whole of the valley and gave land to people on con- 
dition that he should be regarded as their chief and exercise 
the authority of prfest over them.® 

The priest was called gdthi, and his office 
gothorth. In each gothorth Vfas a consecrated 
place set apart for the thing (gathering of the 
people). Small settlers Avho Avere not of sufficient 
substance and authority to build temples of their 
own joined one or other of the gothorth so as to 
have the benefit of the temple servic^ and the 
temporal protection of the gdthi. So inseparable 
was the political function from that of the priest 
in Iceland that the gothorth formed the starting- 
point for the foundation of the constitution of 
Iceland. The title of gdthi continued in existence 
after the adoption of Christianity, although noAV 
it had lost all religions significance and meant no 
more than magistrate (logsbgumathr). It is inter- 
esting to observe that the gothorth Avas a heredit- 
ary office and could even be bought and sold like 
any other property.® 

This combination of priestly Avith secular author- 
ity existed also no doubt in Norway, Avhence the 
original priests of Iceland came, though — and iiere 
is a dill’erence from Iceland — tlie power of the 

1 Germ. 9. ® Hi*!, iv. 65. 

3 Of. Gael. /le. * Suetonius, Claud. L 

3 vn. iv. 3. 

3 See art. Divinatios (Teutonic), vol. iv. p. 827. 

7 Of. also EgiU Saga, 86, 89 ; Eyrbyggja Saga, 15. 

8 Of. Fatnsdaela Saga, 41 f. J Bandamanna Saga, 9 
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local chiefs in Norway was subordinate to that of 
kin{?s. The word gtithi is occasionally applied to 
local cliiefs — o.g,, to Thorhaddr the Old, who was 
hof-g6thi at Maeren in Trondhjem ^ — and on several 
occasions we hear of priests in Iceland who had 
formerly possessed temples in Norway. The Saga 
of H(iko7x the Good (Heimskringla), 16, gives an 
account of a great sacrificial feast at Hlatliir of 
which Earl Sigurthr sustained the whole cost him- 
self; and from the Saga of Olaf Tryggvason 
{Sewiskringla], 75, we learn that it had been the 
custom of Olaf’s predecessors to offer sacrifice in 
Trondhjem. _ In poetry we sometimes meet with 
such expressions as vorthr v&stalls (‘ guardian of the 
altar’) applied to kings of the past. In all cases, 
here as in Iceland, it is clear that no exclusively 
priestly class existed, and that priestly duties 
were in all cases combined with temporal power. 

For Denmark very little evidence is available. 
On three Runic inscriptions found in Fyn, and 
dating approximately from the 9th cent., the 
word kiUhi (i.e. gOthi) is found in combination 
with some proper name to form a compound word. 
Hrdulfr and Ali are said to have been nuRakidhi 
{Nora-gdthi) and sauluakiUha {Solva-gdthi) respec- 
tively. It has been suggested that Nori and 
Solvi are the names of men ; but it seems at least 
equally probable that they are place-names.^ If 
this is so, Hrdulfr and Ali may have been local 
chieftains, like those on the west coast of Norway. 
It is significant that Saxo, who frequently refers 
to the laws and customs of heathen times, makes 
no references to a priestly class in Denmark. 

For Sweden the evidence is more abundant. 
Adam of Bremen states in connexion with the 
great temple at Upsala ; 

* Assigned to all the gods they have priests to present the 
saorifloes ol the peopie.’* 


It does not necessarily follow perhaps from this 
statement that the duties of these persona were 
of an exclusively priestly nature. Elsewhere the 
evidence seems rather to point to a union in 
Sweden, like that in Norway and Iceland, of 
priestly duties with secular autliority. 


Thus we read in YngXinga Saga, 47, that a lamine which arose 
in the dnjn oi the legendary king Olat Trdtelgja was attributed 
by the people to the king's remissness in offering sacrifices ; and 
even towards the end of the lltb cent, we read in Uermirar 
Saga, ad Jin., of one Bldtsveinn (‘ saorifloing-Sveinn ’) obtaining 
the throne in virtue of his promise to offer sacrifice on liehalf of 
the people, which he actually carried out. Rimbertus ■< describes 
the formal deification of the Swedish king Ericus ; and it will 
be remembered that the native dynasty, the Ynglingar, traced 
their descent from the god Freyr. 

Thus, while the evidence is perhaps less direct and 
convincing for Sweden than for Norway, it seems 
on the whole to indicate a close union from the 
earliest times between secular and religious power. 

(ii.) Except in Tacitus references to priests 
among the Teutonic peoples are of rare occurrence. 
In later times we read in the History ol Amniianus 
Mercellinus® that the priests of the Burgundians 
were presided over by a chief priest who held his 
office for life. Jordanes® states that the priests of 
the Goths were of noble extraction. 

(iii.) We learn from Bede'' that the priests of 
the ancient English were forbidden to bear arms 
and to ride except on mares. Heathen priests are 
also referred to,® perhaps the most interesting 
instance being that of Coili. 

Eddius,® in hia description of the shipwreck of Wilfrid off _ the 
Sussex coast, refers to the 'princeps sacerdotum idolatriae' 
standing before the country-people on n high mound and by 
hla magic arte seeming to cast fetters on the hands of the people 
of Ood. 


1 Cf, Landn. iv. 6. „ . 

s Cf. L. F. A. Wimmer, Die Hunenschn/t, German tr. by 
F. Holtliausen, Berlin, 1887, pp. S41ff.. a.'lOff __ 

S iv. 27. 4 \’Ua Anscnanij 26. 

t xxviii. 6 14. ® De. Helms Getieis, ch. S. 

7 HE ii. IS. • Ib. ii. 6, and elsewhere. 
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_ (iv.) Among the Teutonic peoples of the Con- 
tinent in ancient times the priest seems to have 
combined to a great extent spiritual with temporal 
powers. According to Tacitus, his duties were 
threefold : (1) the consultation of omens on public 
occasions, together ivith divination, the casting of 
lots, and the observation of the sacred horses ; * 
(2) duties in connexion with the tribal assembly 
such as the proclamation of silence at the opening 
of the meeting, and the administration of punish- 
ment at the assembly and in time of war;® (3) 
the guardianship of the sacred groves, symbols, 
and other holy objects,® which tliey also carried 
with the host to battle.* They no doubt had 
duties also in connexion with the public sacrifices. 
Indeed it may be said that their functions as a 
whole _ were essentially of a public character. 
There is little or no trace of any mystical relation- 
ship existing between the priest and the god, or of 
any peculiarly spiritual qualification in the priest 
such as we find noted, e.g., in the case of prophet- 
esses like Veleda, or in the account of the Druids 
given by Diodorus Siculus.® 

(6) Priestess, — (i.) In Iceland the word gythja 
('priestess’) occasionally occurs,® and seems to be 
applied to women belonging to the ruling families 
of Iceland (i.e, those who held gothorth). 

In Kristni Saga, 2, we are told of a woman Fritbgerthr who 
was ‘in the temple offering sacrifices’ while Thorvaldr was 
preaching the Christian faith hard by. The term gi/tbja, how- 
ever, is not applied to her, and it is possible that she was only 
acting as deputy for her husband, who was absent at the 
affMnpj (' general assembly'). Mention is made in VdpnJirtA- 
inga Saga^ 10, of a woman called Steinvfir, who is described as 
a hof-ggthja (' temple-priestess ’) and who owned a hb/ulh-hoj 
(‘ public temple ') and claimed temple-toll. When she wished 
to enforce the civil authority of the gothorth, she was obliged 
to apply to her kinsman Brodd-Helgf for help. But that she 
was conscious of her full religious responsibilities seems to be 
borne out by the amusing account given in Kristni Saga, 6, of 
a ' fiyting ’ between Thangbrandr the priest and one Steinvor, 
the mother of the poet Ret, who is without doubt to be Identi- 
fied with the hof.gtithja of Vdpnfirthinga Saga. Here we are 
told that, after she had preached heathenism to Thangbrandr 
at some length, she made the startling announcement that 
‘Thor challenged Christ to fight in single combat ; but be dated 
not fight against Thor 1 ' 

Beyond tins, references to priestesses in the old 
Scandinavian countries seem to point to persons of 
a different character, though these references are 
not very satisfactory. 

In Sturlaugs Saga Slarfeama, 18, we are told of 60 hof.giilh)ar 
in a temple, which, however, was Finnish. Again in Ynglinga 
Saga, 4, we are told that the goddess Freyja was a bl6t.ggthja 
(• sacrificial priestess’), and that after FreyriB death she kept 
up the temple and sacrifices at Upsala. 

Here also we may mention the story of Gunnarr Helmingr, 
who is related in ch. 278 of the Saga of Olaf Trgggvason 
{Flatevjarbdk) to have personated the god Freyr after destroying 
his idol. Freyr'a image was kept in a temple in Sweden, ana hfi 
shrine Is said to have been attended to by a young and beauti- 
ful woman who was known as his wife, and with whom he used 
to make an annual progress through the land, driven in a 
chariot. This person is not actually called a priestess (pytAju), 
but at all events she apparently had charge of the sanctuniy 
and interpreted the answers of the god. W e may here compare 
the account of Freyja, who in Ynglinga Saga, 13, is said to 
have upheld the sacrifices at Upsala after the death of Freyr. 

(ii.) We have no definite evidence for the exist- 
ence of priestesses in the strict sense of the term 
among the other Teutonic peoples. Tacitus speaks 
of ‘numbers of women of prophetic power,’’ but 
these recall the voltir rather tlian the priestesses 
of the North. The former existence ol a priestess 
may, however, perhaps be inferred from the 
account of the sacred grove of the Nahanarvali, 
which is said ® to have been under the charge of a 
priest ‘mnliebri ornatu.’ 

IV. Temples and sanctuaries.— { a) Iceland. 
— (i.) In Iceland the temples formed centres 
Ilf jurisdiction, one belonging to eacli of the 39 

> In the last duty he was accompanied by the king ; cf. 0*rm 
la 

» lb. 7. 11. » Ib. 40, 43. 

B Ib. 7. » nUl. Ilitt. T. 81. 

8 E-g., Landn. lib 4, iv. 10. 7 Hist. iv. 61, 65 

* Germ. 43. 
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gothorth. One of the fullest descriptions of such 
temples R’hich we possess occurs m Eyrbyggja 
Saga, 4. 

Here wo are told that Thdrdlfr of Mostr set up a great temple 
to Thor by Thor’s river. There was a door in the wall near one 
end. Inside stood the high-seat piiiars containing the pegs 
which were cailed reginnaglar (‘ holy pegs On one of these 
pillars the image of 'Thor was carved. 

‘The interior of this temple was a very holy place. At the 
end of the temple farthest from the door there was an annexe 
like the choir of a church at the present time, and there in the 
midst of the floor stood a stalli which served as an altar, and 
thereon lay a jointless ring weighing twenty ounces on which 
all oaths are said to have been sworn. The priest wore this ring 
upon his arm at all assemblies. On the stalli stood also the 
sacriflcial bowl wherein was a hleitleinn which served as a 
sprinkler, wherewith was sprinkled the blo^ from the bowl 
which was called hlaut. That was the blood which was shed 
bj' such creatures as were sacrificed to the gods. In the annexe 
round about the stalli were the gods ranged. To this temple 
all men had to pay tribute, and they were under an obligation 
to accompany the temple priests on all such journeys as thing- 
men now take with their chiefs, and the g6thi kept up the 
temple at his own cost so that it should not fall out of repair, 
and in it he upheld the sacrificial feasts.' 

Some additional details are furnished by the 
descriptions of tlie temple at Kjalames in Kjalnes- 
inga Saga, 2, 4. 

This temple was 60 ft. in breadth, and, like the one built by 
Inginiundrin Vatnsdaela,! 100 ft. in length. Thor was the god 
moat honoured in this temple. The inner sanctuary was circular 
like the hull of a ship. Thor stood in the midst of it, and other 
gods on both sides. In front of them stood a stalli made with 
great skill and covered with iron. On it there was a fire which 
was never allowed todiedown. They called itthe ‘consecrated 
fire.' On that efttHi there lay also a great ‘ ring' of silver. The 
temple priest wore it on his arm at all assemblies. Men took 
their oaths on it in all law-suits. On that altar there lay also a 
great bowl of copper into which was poured the blood which 
came from the cattle which were sacrificed to Thor or from the 
men. This blood they called hlaut, and (the bowl they called) 
hlaut-bolli. Slen and cattle were sprinkled with the hlaut, but 
the cattle which were sacrificed there were used for entertaining 
the company when sacrificial feasts were held. And the men 
who were sacrificed were sunk in the pool which was outside by 
the door, and wiiich was called KdfiiMa (‘ sacrificial spring'). 
The temple was surrounded by a wooden fence too high to 
climb, and both the temple and the fence contained doors that 
locked. Finally we are told that the beams of the temple were 
very excellent.* 

Tiiorhaddr the Old, like many another, took the 
temple-mould and the hiuh-seat pillars from his 
Norwegian temple and used them for his temple in 
Iceland.^ We are also told that Jorundr gdthi 
raised a temple in Svertingsstathir.^ Numerous 
other instances might be cited. 

In Kristni Saga, 2, heathen sacrifices are mentioned as being 
Dllered in a temple at Hvamm. In Hrafnkels Saga Freysgitha, 
3, we are told that Hrafnkel raised a great temple to Freyr in 
Athalbdl. This temple stood on a rock above a deep pool in the 
river and contained images of the gods which had some kind of 
robes or ornaments upon them. A temple dedicated to Freyr 
is also mentioned in Viga Glims Saga, 6, ns being ‘on the 
south of the river at Hripkelsstathir.'S Inch 24 of the same saga 
we read that there were three temples on Eyjafirthr. In oh, 25 we 
have an interesting confirmation of the accounts of the oath- 
ring mentioned above. In the temple in Diupadale on Eyja- 
firthr ‘ whoever took the temple-oath took in his hand the silver 
ring which was reddened in the blood of the cattle sacrificed 
and which weighed fully three ounces.’ Possibly the ring of 
Tomar (Thnnor) which was carried off from Dublin by King 
Charles Malachy ii. in 694 was one of the sacred rings upon 
which oaths were sworn.® Here we may compare the Anglo- 
Saxon Chroniele,t where the oath-ring is represented os the 
most binding form of engagement known to the Danes. 

(ii.) Not only the temple itself, but also the 
land round about, was regarded ns sanctuary. 

Thus in Eyrbyggja Saga, 4, we are told that Thdrdifr of 
Mostr held as sacred a hill in the precincts of his temple on 
Thorsnes. Here the thing of the men of the Western Firtlis was 
held. No one was allowed to turn his eyes thither unwashed, 
and no blood was to be shed there. Thdrdlfr's sons preserved 
the sanctuary inviolate as long as they could ,' and, when it had 
been defiled with bloodshed by the Kjallekings,® the place was 
declared unhallowed and the thitig removed to another part of 


the promontory, where the ddmhringr is still pointed oat to 
travellers—' That was one of the holiest ol places.' 

A curious tradition of sanctity is found in Land- 
ndmabdJe, ii. 16. 


Authr the Deep-Minded was a Christian. ‘She was accus- 
tomed to say her prayers at Cress-hills. She had crosses raised 
there, lor she was baptized and a good Christian. Members ol 
her family afterwards showed great reverence for that hill. A 
hbrgr was made there when they began to offer sacriOoes 
They believed that they would pass into the hill when they 
died.’ 


(b) Norway.— (\.) From Eyrbyggja Saga, 3, we 
learn that, before Tli6r61fr of Mostr left Norway 
for Iceland, he had charge of Thor’s temple on the 
island of Mostr, and was a great frienu of Tlior. 
The framework of this temple was transferred 
bodily to Iceland. Another island is mentioned 
in the Saga of Olaf Tryggvason ’ as containing a 
large temple dedicated to Thor. Gutlibrandr of 
tiie Dales also possessed a temple dedicated to 
Thor.® His predecessor was a great friend of Earl 
Hdkon of Hlathir. They had a temple in common 
in Guthbrandsdale, which contained figures of 
Thor and of Hdkon’s patron goddesses, Thorgerthr 
and Irpa. Thorgerthr is described as being as tall 
as a fml-grown man and having a hood on her 
head. Thor was seated in liis car, and all weie 
adorned with clothes or ornaments and had gold 
rings on their arms. This teinjile and Earl Hdkon's 
temple at Hlathir are said to have been the two 
chief temples in Norway.* When Earl Iliikon 
first took possession of Norway, ‘he commanded 
throughout his whole kingdom that the temples 
should be maintained,’* and later, when tlie emis- 
saries of tlie emperor Otto had overtiirown the 
temples of S. Norway, Earl Hdkon caused them 
to be rebuilt and the heathen sacrifices to be re- 


established.* 

Some interesting details of one of bis temples 
(in Arkadale) are given in Faereyinga Saga, 23. 

It stood in the midst of a wood and was surrounded by a 
paling and adorned with gold and silver, while the roof was 
lighted with several glass windows. Inside near the door was 
a figure ol Thorgerthr Uolgalirdthr, beautifully adorned. The 
same story occurs in the Saga of Olaf Tryggvason (Plate yjarbdk), 
326, where we ore told that Olaf stripped Thorgerthr of all her 
‘gold and silver and fine clothes’ and dragged the idol at his 
horse’s tail, finally beating it to pieces with a club and burning 
it along with the image of FVeyr. 

Olaf Tryggvason systematically destroyed Hd- 
kon’s temples and despoiled tlie idols. He took from 
the door of the temple at Hlathir the large gold ring 
that Hdkon hod had made, and burnt the image 
Tlior which it contained.* In his missionary ex- 
pedition to Inner Trondhjem he despoiled the 
tem])le at Maer, which contained many idols fixed 
on slnllar, in the midst of whom sat Thor, ‘an 
image of great size, all adorned with gold and 
silver.’® A curious and interesting account of a 
temjile and image dedicated to Haider in the district 
of Sogn is mentioned in the Saga of Frithjdf tiie 
Bold.^ It has been the custom to cast doubt on 
this evide,nce, but the details are not obviously 
fictitious, and it is difficult to imagine why they 
should have been invented. The account is at 
least as reliable as that of Kjalnesinga Saga,* 
which is usually accepted as probable. 

(ii.) The word hof (‘temple’) frequently occurs 
in association with the word horgr.^” Wliat exactly 
the horgr was we do not know. From Hyndluljdth, 
10, the horgr seems to have been made of stones : 

‘He made me a horgr built of stones. Now, this heap of 
stones is turned to glass.' 

But in Grlmnismdl, 16, NjSrthr is said to rule 
over hdtimbruthum horgi (‘ high-timbered horgrs ). 


1 Cf. Vatnsdaela Saga, 15. t Flateyjarb6k,2iZ, 

2 Here we may compare the story given in Landn. v. 12 of * Cf. Saga of Olaf the Holy (Heimskringta), 118. 

Ketilbjorn, who was so rich that he ordered his sons to make a s Cf. h'jdls Saga, 87, 88. 

cross-beam of silver in the temple which they were building on * Cl. Saga of Olaf Tryggvason (Ftateyfarbok), 01. 

Mosslell. His sons, however, did not carry out his orders. ® Jb. 87 ; cf. also 313-315. 

3 Cf. iandn. iv. 6 *Ib. r.S. « Cf. also 9, 19. 5 Saga of Olaf Tryggvasim (Flateyjarbdk), ZtS. 

e Ol. Annals of the Four Masters, sub an. 09i. 1 1b. ZBS. “ Ch. 1 and ptiseim. »Cn. z, •- 

Sub an. 876. ® Cf. ib. 9, 10. l® Cf., e.g., Belgakvitha Iljorcarthssonar, 4 . 
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The phrase ‘ horgr and hof high-timbered ’ occurs 
also in VolmpA, 7. It has been suggested that the 
word ‘ high-timbered ’ is merely conventional and 
that the horgr was a stone structure as opposed to 
the wooden temples so common in Norway and 
Iceland. In Orvar Odds Saga, 29, we are told that 
Oddr ‘ burnt a hof and broke a horgr but in the 
preceding verse both hof and horgr are spoken 
of as being ‘burnt.’ Hof &nd horgr are spoken 
of as burnt in ch. 165 of the Saga of Olaf Try- 
ggvason [Fommanna Sogur). But in ch. 141 of 
the same saga we are told that the king commanded 
'hof and horgr to be broken and burnt.’ The 
horgr is frequently mentioned in connexion with 
women. 

Thus in Gylf. 14 the goddesses are said to Inhabit ' a hSrgr 
which was a very fair house. It was called Vinedlf.’ In Her- 
varar Saga, 1, Starkathr is said to have carried off Alfhildr as 
she was in the act of reddening the horgr hy night after the 
great disarbtdt. After the death of Authr the Christian, her 
relatives made a horgr on the hill where she had set up her 
crosses. 

The word is still traditionally connected with 
high places in popular speech. Thus, when the 
land lies deep in snow, the Icelanders say that ‘ only 
the highest horgar jut out.’ And in the Norwegian 
patois a dome-shaped mountain is called a horg. 
Perhaps the word is a survival of an older form of 
religion when places of worship were more primitive 
than the carefully constructed hof. It is obviously 
connected ultimately with the O.H.G. haruc. 

(iii.) It will be seen that there are certain obvious 
discrepancies in regard to the use of the term horgr. 
It appears in some cases to have been a cairn, but 
in others a building capable of habitation. Some- 
times it is made of stone, in other cases perhaps of 
wood. The difficulty is increased by the fact that 
the word is obviously identical with the early Ger- 
man word haruc, which is used to gloss the words 
nemus, lucus, while the corresponding A.S. hearg 
is also perhaps used for ‘grove.’ Such sacred 
woods or groves were probably common in early 
times, since many place-names are compounded 
with the word lundr {' mated grove’). Moreover, 
the usual name for the place of assembly in the 
North is thingvollr, which must originally have 
meant ‘ wood of the assembly,’ vdllr being cognate 
with O.S. weald and O.H.G. wald (‘forest’). 

The legendary sanctuary at Olaaisvellifi was probably con* 
nected with a holy Errove, and is no doubt identical with Glasir, 
the name ol the tree by ValhoU, Othln’s dweUinp-place, men- 
tioned in Skdldskaparmdlf 34. It is in a forest clearing that 
the gods meet to decide the fate of Starkathr.^ According to a 

ods meet everyday to dispense justice 

• . .. ' erhaps we may also instance Toraar*8 

. ,• near Dublin. It has been suggested 

that this means * grove of Thor.* 

It is noteworthy that the two great assembly 
places, Frosta and Gaula, are both on peninsulas. 
Sacred island.? may also have been known, as can 
perhaps be inferred from the recurrence of such 
names as Njardlirey, V6-ey, Tliorsey, and possibly 
Halogaland. 

(c) Sweden. — (i.) The great temple of the Swedes 
was at Upsala. 



. . ■ ■ "i ■ ' ; . 

has his seat in the midst of the couch [Y], while Wodan and 
Fricco occupy places on either side of him. . . . Wodan they 
represent as armed, just as our people represent Mats, while 
Thor with his sceptre seems to copy Jupiter.’ 5 

‘That temple is surrounded by a golden chain which hann 
over the roof [?] of the building, and the gleam of which is visible 
to visitors at a distance ; for the shrine itself stands on level 
ground with hills round it like a theatre.’ « 

(ii.) In the (contemporary) scholium 134 we have 
an interesting account of a holy grove which stood 

1 Of. the TlMtr af Homagesti, 1 ; Hervarar Saga, 1. 

3 Of. Gaulrets Saga, 7. 3 GrimnismdC, 30. 

4 Mentioned in the ITar of the Oaethil with the Gaill, 118. 

t Adam of Bremen, Iv. 26. « Ib. scholium 135. 
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beside the temple, and which contained an ever- 
green tree of great sanctity. 

‘Near that temple there is a very large tree stretching out its 
branches afar and always green both in winter and summer. 
No one knows what kind of tree it is. There also is a spring in 
which it is the practice of the heathen to do sacrifice by sinking 
a living man in it. If he does not reappear, the prayers of the 
people will be fulfilled.’ 

The description of Yggdrasil’s ash, which is said 
to overshadow Asgarthr,’ is no doubt derived 
from the Upsala ever^een, as the descrijition of 
the home of the gods is surely derived fi-om some 
Northern sanctnary, in all probability the identical 
sanctuary at Upsala.® 

There are many other references to this sanctnary 
in both Norse and Danish authorities, and it was 
in fact the most famous one in the North. In 
Ynglinga Saga, 12, and in Saxo, iii. 90, its establish- 
ment is attributed to the god Freyr, who in the 
former is represented as having lived and died at 
Upsala. This is no doubt also the scene of the 
story of Gunnar Helmingr, although in this story 
the place is not actually mentioned. 

In Jdmsvlkinga Saga, 12, we are told of a temple 
in Gotland which contained 100 gods and also 
temple treasure and temple servants to offer the 
sacrilices, but, apart from the great temple at 
Upsala, we know little of the heathen temples 
of Sweden. 

{d) Denmark. — No records of Danish temples 
appear to have been preserved. The chief sanc- 
tuary of the Danes was at Leire. This was no 
doubt a sanctuary of great antiquity. It is the 
home of the famous kings of tlie 6th cent., Hrdarr 
and Hrdlfr Kraki (the Hrothgar and Hrotliwiilf of 
Beowulf). In Ynglinga Saga, 6 , it issaid to have 
been the home of the goddess Gifj6n and her 
husband Skjbldr, the eponymous ancestor of the 
SkjSldungar (A.S. Scylclingas), the Danish royal 
family. Like Upsala, the locality is remarkaole 
for its barrows, some of which date from the earliest 
times. 

The existence of ancient sanctuaries in the old 
Danish kingdom is also implied by some of the 
place-names; e.g., Lnndr, the name of the old 
ecclesiastical capital in SkAney, meant orimnally 
a ‘sacred grove,^ Cf. also Vfeborg (mod. Vlborg; 
‘sanctuary town’) and Helganes (‘holy promon- 
tory’) in Jutland; (5thins6 or (jthinsvA (‘Othin’s 
Sanctuary’) on the island of Fyen, and HlAsey, 
besides many other Danish (and Norwegian and 
Swedish) place-names. 

(e) England. — In England the worship of idols 
and the existence of heathen temples were well 
known to Bede. In A.D. 601 Pope Gregory sent a 
letter to the abbot Mellitus urging that, while he 
is to destroy the idols in England, he is to leave 
the heathen temples standing that they may be 
consecrated for purposes of Christian worship. 
He says expressly, ‘ It is their custom to slay many 
oxen in sacrifice to devils.’ • The East Anglian 
king Kedwald, who had been converted to Christi- 
anity on a visit to Kent, is said to have had in 
the same temple an altar for Christian worship 
and an arula at which to ofi'er victims to devils ; * 
and his son Earconberct is said to have been the 
first of the English kings who commanded the idols 
throughout his country to be destroyed." When 
the Northumbrian Council decided to adopt Christi- 
anity, the high priest of the heathen, (Joefi, rode 
to the sanctuary of Gudmanum on the Derwent, 
cast a spear into it, and commanded his companions 
to destroy and set fire to it with all its precincts.* 
Keferences of a historical character to sanctuaries 
in this country are rare, however. But such place- 
names as Thunresleah, which must originally have 

1 (^If. 16. ® Of. also Shdtdskapanndl. 84. 

» BH i. SO. 4 Ib. It. 15. 

» lb. iu. 8. « Ib. 11. IS. 
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meant ‘grove of thunder,’ perhaps indicate the 
existence of groves sacred to tlie thunder-god 
among the ancient English, and tliere are other 
reminiscences of heathen W'orship no doubt pre- 
served in such place-names as Thunresfeld and 
Wednesbury. 

In Beowulf, 175, we hear of offerings made aet 
haergtrafum, which perhaps means ‘shrines ’covered 
with canopies. The word haerg, identical with 
Norse Jwrgr, is of frequent occurrence standing 
alone, and is used to translate various Latin terms 
such as fanum^ and idolum. There are other 
passages in which the word seems to mean a 
‘grove,’ as in German, and it is not uncommon in 
place-names — e.g., HaiTow. A number of other 
words which appear in Christian usage were pre- 
sumably applied at first to heathen sanctuaries — 
e.g., weofod (‘ altar ’).^ 

(f) The Continent. — (i.) References to temples 
on the Continent are rare. In the 6th cent, a 
Frankish tenmle was destroyed by Radegund, wife 
of Chlotar. Gregory of Tours describes a temple at 
Cologne which contained figures of the gods and in 
which sacrificial feasts were held. The Frisians 
seem to have had temples, but the notices are not 
always clear. 

(ii. ) The word/an«m, by which these sanctuaries 
are usually denoted, is also used of the Irmensul, 
which, according to Thietinar of Merseburg,^ was 
an immense wooden shaft or pillar worshipped by 
the Old Saxons in a place called Eresburg. Accord- 
ing to the Vita S, Alex. 3, this pillar was ‘set up 
aloft in the open.’ In their own language they call 
it ‘Irmensul, quod latine dicitur universalis col- 
umna, quasi sustinens omnia.’ It was cut down 
in the year 772 by Charlemagne, who spent three 
days destroying the sanctuary and carried off much 
gold and silver. 

Among the heathen practices of the Old Saxons 
condemned in the Incliculits Superstitionum and 
elsewhere we hear of sanctuaries connected with 
woods, of springs connected with sacrifices, and 
of various places which are venerated as holy. 

The chief sanctuary of the Frisians was that of 
‘Fosite’s Land.’ According to Alcuin’s Vita S. 
Willibrordi, 10, it took its name from the god 
Fosite. 

‘For fana of this pod were “constructed*' (construeta) on it.* 
This place was held so sacred by the country folk that no one 
dared to touch the cattle or onythinp else that fed there. He 
also mentions a sacred spring on the island.^ 

Adam of Bremen" identifies this land with the 
island of Heilgiland (Halogaland). In the Vita S. 
Bonifatii, 23, we read of a sacred oak of gigantic 
size, the robor Jovis, which was cut down by the 
saint amid the clamorous protests of the heathen. 

There is no doubt that sacred trees and groves 
were of frequent occurrence among all the Teutonic 
peoples of the Continent. In the Translatio S. 
Alexandri, 3, we are told that the Saxons wor- 
shipped trees and streams. Claudian speaks of 
‘groves grim with ancient religious rites and oaks 
resembling barbaric divinity.’" 

The O.H.G. word harm, like the O.N. Jwrgr 
and A.S. haerg, presents some difficulty, being 
used sometimes to gloss nemus, luc^is, sometimes 
fanum, delubrum. It has been suggested by Mogk 
that the lack of clear distinction between the terms 
for the natural and the artificially constructed 
sanctuary is due to the utilization of old sanctuaries 
as sites for later temples. 

(iii.) References to Teutonic temples in earlier 
times, in the works of Tacitus, are rare and doubt- 
ful. In Ann. i. 51 it is stated that Germanicus 
razed to the ground the temple which they called 

1 E.g., in the passaces quoted above from Bede, HE ii. 13. 

S 01. also Attsf, an old pagan word for saorifiee, etc. 

* Chron. ii. 1. * Of. also Fifa S. Lkudgerii, i. 19. 

e iv. 8. " Com. StiL i. 283. 


the temple of Tamfana and which was most fre- 
quented by those tribes. Again, in Germ. 40 
mention is made of the templum of Nerthns, but it 
is not unlikely that the word is used loosely for 
‘ sanctuary ’— ‘ the holy grove on an island in the 
ocean,’ the home of the goddess Nertlius, who 
visits the nations in a consecrated car covered with 
a garment. 

‘ One priest alone is permitted to touch it. He is able to 
perceive when the goddess is present in her sanctuary and 
accompanies her with the utmost reverence as she is drawn 
along by cows. It is a season of rejoicing, and festivity rciims 
wherever she deigns to go and be received. They do not unfer- 
take hostilities or take up arms ; every weapon is put away ; 
peace and quiet are then only known and welcomed, until the 
goddess, weary of human intercourse, is at length restored by 
the same priest to her temple. Afterwards the car, the gar- 
ments, and, if you are willing to believe it, the deity herself, 
are cleansed in a secret lake. This rite is performed by slavei 
who are instantly swallowed up by its waters.’ 

The indications given by Tacitus are too varae to 
enable the site of this sanctuary to be fixed with 
any certainty, but it is not impossible that it was 
the Danish sanctuary of Leire. In that case 
Nerthus may have lived on as Gifjdn. Her name, 
however, is identical with that of the Norse god 
Njorthr. 


According to Germ. 9, ‘ the German! deem it to be incon- 
sistent with the majesty of the gods to confine them within 
walls or to represent them after any similitude of a human face ; 
they dedicate groves and woods and call by the names of gods 
that invisible thing which they see only with the eye of faith.’ l 
Sacred groves are mentioned by Tacitus in several 
other places. Arminius’s forces assemble in a 
wood sacred to Hercules.® Civilis brings his army 
together in a sacred wood.® According to Germ. 
43, the Nahanarvali had a grove of ancient sanctity. 
It was in these groves that they kept the sacred 
symbols." Here also were reared the sacred white 
horses which were never allowed to do work for 
mankind, but were employed to draw the sacred 
cars, when their neighing was carefully observed 
by the priest and king of the state. 

According to ib. 39, the Semnones had a wood 
of immemorial antiquity and holiness. Here on 
certain occasions there met embassies from all tli_e 
kindred peoples (the various branches of theSuevi) 
to celebrate their barbaric rites by the slaying of 
a man. The grove was held in reverence, and no 
one was allowed to enter unless he was bound with 
chains to signify his own humility and the power 
of the grove. 
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rylor, PCD, do. 1903; P. B. du Chaillu, The Viking Age. i 
die., do. 1889 ; F. Kauffmann, Deutsche Altertumskunde, 
lunich, 1913 ; O. Montelius, in Sceriges llistoria-, vol. I.,etc., 
Itockholm, 1903 (Ger. tr., Leipzig, 1900). For further informs 
ion on the subject see B. S. Phillpotts, bibliography to ch. 

y.(P)\n Cambridge Medieval Hist. VulSiyuDO. _ 

For material on burial customs and archaiology in general see 
?RrU, s.w. ’Germany’ and 'Scandinavian Ciiilisation, with 
he bibliographies appended. 

Convenient edd. of most Norse works, both prose and poeip, 
republished by Sigurthur Kristjdnsson, Reykjavik. An tngiisn 
d. of all the early poetry with trr. is contabi^ also in ine 
'orpus Poetieum Boreale,hy G. VigfdssonandF. YorkPov^ii, 
vols., Oxford, 1883 (scarce). There are also several Gcrroan 
nd Scandinavian critical edd. of the Edda poems and of m S 


2 Cf. also ib, 7, and Ann, L 61. 

3 A 7 in. ii. 12. » ir. 14. 

< See art. IiwQBS ahd Idols (Teutonic and Slarjc^ 
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of the Bagas. The following list of the Engiish transiationa may 
he found uselui ; The Elder or Poetic Edda, pt. i., ■ The Mytho- 
iogical Poems,’ tr. Oiive Bray, printed for the Viking Club, 
London, 1908 ; The Prose Edda, tr. A. 0. Brodeur, New York, 
i016 ; Laxdaela Saga, tr. M. 0. Press^ (‘ The Temple Classics’), 
London, 1906; Eyrbgggja Saga, tr. \V. Morris and E. MagmSsson 
(* The Saga Library,’ li.), do. 1892 ; Glsla Saga S&rssdnar, tr. 
Q. W. Dasent, Edinburgh, 1806; Eormaks Saga, tr. W. O. 
Collingwood and J6n Stefdnsson, Ulverston, 1902 ; 

Saga, tr. E. Head, London, 1806 ; the Heiinskringta, containing 
Vngtinga Saga, The Saga of Hdkon the Good, The Saga of Olaf 
Tryggvason, St. Olafs Saga, etc., tr. W. Morris and E. Magmis- 
son (‘ The Saga Library,’ iii.-vi.), London, 1893-1905 ; The Saga 
of Olaf Tryggvason, tr. J. S^hton (‘ The Northern Library,’ i.), 
do. 1896 (different from the Saga of Olaf Tryggvason contained 
in the 11 eimskringla) ; Islands Landndmabdk (' The Book of 
the Settlement of Iceland ’), tr. T. Ellwood, Kendal, 1893 ; Story 
of Egil Skallagrimsson, tr. W. 0. Green, London, 1893; Grettis 
Saga (• The Story of Grettir the Strong ’), tr. E. Magndsson and 
W. Morris, new ed., do. 1900; also tr. A. Hight in the ’Every- 
man’s Library,’ do. 1914 ; Brennu Njdls Saga (‘The Story of 
Burnt NjAl ’), tr. G. W. Dasent, Edinburgh, 1861 (also in ‘ Every- 
man’s Library’); Urafnkels Saga Freysgitha, tr. J. Coles in 
Summer Travelling in Iceland, Iiondon, 1882 (contains also 
Bandamanna Saga and the Thdrthar Hraethu Saga) ; Boward 
the Balt (containing also The Banded Hen, and Ben Thorir), 
tr. W. Morris and E. Magmisson ('The Saga Library,’ i.), do. 
1891; Vdlsunga Saga, tr. W. Morris and E. MagniS3,son, London 
and Feliing-on-Tyne, 1870 ; Three Northern Love Stories (con- 
taining the Saga of Frilhvif the Bold, Viglund the Fair, Gunn- 
laugs Saga Ormstungu, Bethinn and Bmni, etc.), tr. E. Mag- 
ndsson and W. Morris, London, 1876. A list of English trr. of 
other sagas will be found in Craigie, Icelandic Sagas, ch. 7, p. 
110 ; Beowulf, ed. W. J, Scdgetield®, Sfanchester, 1913 ; also 
by A. J. Wyatt and B. W. Chambers, Cambridge, 1914, etc. ; 
Beowulf haa been translated by J. R. Clarke Hall, C. B. 'Tinker, 
F. J. Child, etc. ; Bede, Bistoria Ecelesiastica, ed. C. Plummer, 
2 vols., Oxford, 1896, tr. A. M. Sellar, London, 1907, tr. V. D. 
Soudder (‘ Everyman’s Library 0, do. 1010. 

The most important German texts, chiefly charms, will be 
found in W. Braune, Althochdeutsehes Lesebuch^, Halle, 1888 ; 
and in M. Heyne, Kleinere Altniederdeuts^ Denkmdler^, 
Paderborn, 1877; Saxo Grammaticus, Danish Bistory, bks. 
i.-ix., tr, O. Elton, London, 1894 ; Jordanes, The Origin and 
Deeds of the Goths, tr. C. Mierow’, Princeton, U.S.A., 1915 ; 
Strabo, Geography, tr. H. 0. Hamilton and W. Falconer, 3 vols., 
London, 1854-67; Tacitus, Annals and Bistories, esp. the 
Germany, tr. by many and various scholars (.e.g., A. J. Church 
and W. J. Brodribb), London, 1877 ; Cmsar, Commentaries on 
the Gallic War, tr. T. Bice Hoimes, do. 1903. 

N. Kershaw. 

THAGS. — A secret organization of robber- 
stranglers called Thags existed for centuries in 
India, but it was put doivn by Lord William Ben- 
tinck’s Govemmemt in the second quarter of the 
19th century. Their history is full of incident and 
varied interest ; here the religious and ethical 
aspects of the subject must be dominant. 

1. Introduction.— The word thag, usually written 
thug, comes from a Sanskrit root sthaga meaning 
‘ conceal,’ which in the modem vernaculars becomes 
thag and means ‘ deceive.’ The earliest reference 
to 'Thags comes from the middle of the 12th cent., 
and the first historical information about them 
from the end of the 13th cent. ; but clear and full 
knowledge did not become available until the 
time when the organization was put down, about 
1830. At that time there were thousauds of Thags, 
well organized and extremely successful. They 
were all men of intelligence and capacity, most of 
them Hindus of good caste or respectable Muham- 
madans. Keligion controlled their operations 
down to the last detail. How far back the fully 
organized confederacy reaches we cannot tell ; but 
scattered fragments of information make it prob- 
able that in all essentials the conspiracy had been 
the same for several centuries. 

2 . Description. — Thags were ostensibly^ most 
respectable men, engaged in business, farming, or 
something else equally harmless. Their method 
was to start out in bands of from ten to two 
hundred in the month of October. They usually 

osed os merchants, but on occasion adopted otjier 
isguises, especially the dress and marks of ascetics. 
They possessed a secret vocabulary and a number 
of secret signs, which could be used without 
danger in the presence of outsiders. They travelled 
along or near the great roads used by merchants 
and money-porters, discovered which individuals 


or companies carried valuable goods or large 
amounts of gold and silver, and then with much 
skill and cunning contrived to win tlieir confidence. 
They would then travel with them, it might be for 
days or even weeks, until time, place, and all else 
were favourable to their purpose, when, at a signal, 
they suddenly set upon the unsuspecting party, 
strangled them all in a few minute.s, buried their 
bodies, distributed the booty, and decamped. 
They used a cloth in strangling their victims. 
Similar methods were practised on the rivers. 
One of the most extraordinary features of their 
history is the almost unbroken immunity which 
they enjoyed ; it was only very rarely that a Thag 
was caught and punished for his crimes. 

Thags believed their profession to be a religious 
duty, and all that they did was done under tlie 
sanction of religion. They were fully convinced 
that the goddess Kali, the wife of Siva, called also 
Durga and Bhawani, had commanded them to 
strangle and to rob, and had laid down all the 
rules which they followed in the course of their 
operations. Many Brahmans were Thags ; and, 
when there was a Brahman member in a gang, he 
conducted the ceremonies. The neophyte, whether 
the son of a Thag or a new accession, was initiated 
in an impressive religious ceremony, and took a 
dread oath of absolute fidelity to the brotherhood. 
Before starting on the season’s operations each 
gang met in a suitable place, and took part in a 
solemn act of worship. As soon as possible after 
every successful operation another religious cere- 
mony was carried out. Once in seven days at 
least the goddess was worshii)ped, and on the 
greater occasions animals were sacrificed in her 
honour. They would not start on a journey, 
admit a new member, or decide upon an act of 
murder, unless the goddess granted them favour- 
able omens. In every ceremony she was wor- 
shipped, and to her their prayers were offered. 
No image was used ; but the pickaxe for digging 
the graves of their victims, solemnly consecrated, 
stood for the goddess, and was believed to be filled 
with her power and inspired by her to guide 
them. In every ceremony the offerings of gur (t.e. 
coarse sugar) and water were made to the pickaxe ; 
over it every oath was taken ; and at all times it 
was regarded with extreme reverence, confidence, 
and fear. On every occasion when gur and water 
were offered to the pickaxe, every fully qualified 
Thag also ate of the gur and drank of the water. 
At tbe close of each period of operations a percent- 
age of the gains was solemnly presented to the 
goddess in one of her temples. 

Among the rules which guided the Thags per- 
haps the most noticeable was the law that they 
must never strangle a woman. 

3 . Sources of the system. — The religious and 
political conditions of medireval India provided 
the soil and the seed from which this extraordinary 
organization grew. The following facts require to 
be realized. 

(а) In all parts of India to.day there exist criminal tribes,* 

i.e, tribes wlioss regular caste-occupation is some form of 
crime. In each case there is a belief that some divinitr has 
imposed on the tribe the particular type of crime which it 
practises and has also laid down the rules under which it Is 
followed. It is therefore the duty of every member of the 
tribe to make the practice of the crime his regular occupation, 
and to obey aU the religious rules which are laid down for his 
guidance in it. So long as he does so, he rerards himself ns a 
religious man. A percentage of the g,alns is regularly dedi- 
cated to the god or goddess who gave the tribe its criminal 
profession. A few of these tribes profess JIuhammadanism, 
and dedicate their gains to some pir (Muhammadan saint) ; but 
they are probably old criminal tribes which have undergone a 
shallow conversion to Muhammadanism. Criminal tribes are 
primitive people of very low • ' ‘ . " . 

(б) All the chief forms of ' ■ ■ . ' ■ ■ e that the 

Supreme is exalted far abov of human 

1 J. N. Fnrquhar, Modem Religious Movements in India 
Hew York, 1916, p. 424. 
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moralit 5 ’. The idea is to make Him truly ahsolute, to sever 
Him in the most decisive way, nob only from the earthly and 
the sensual, but from all human conditions as well, ibius, 
from the very fact that in Himself He is completely separated 
from both good and evil, it becomes possible to acknowledge 
that He is indiSerent to them and is equail}' the cause of bot^. 
Hence to suggest that God should bid men do what we call 
wrong seems to the Hindu to be not only quite natural but also 
inevitable. 

(c) The Sakta sect of Hinduism, which worships the wife of 
&va, called Durga, Kali, Bhawanl, or simply ‘the goddess’ 
(Devi), and possesses a philosophical theology, falls into two 
sub-sects— the Right-hand and the Left-hand. The Left-hand 
sect has a cult which contains severai extraordinary features. 
Only one need be mentioned here, viz. that for many centuries 
not only animal but also human sacriQce was offered. In 1835 
the British Government prohibited human sacrifice, but until 
then it was common in the chief shrines of the goddess in 
North and Central India. According to the ritual law, only 
males can be sacrificed to her. 

(d) In the worship of the goddess in the homes of the people, 
pots, pieces of metal, and diagrams are more often used than 
Images ; and both images and sjTnbols, when duly consecrated, 
are believed to be filled with the presence and power of the 
goddess. 

(«) In modem India there are many groups of Ignorant 
Muhammadans who take part in Hindu worship. They not 
only join in the great festivals, but also visit Hindu temples 
and make offerings to the gods, in order to secure immunity 
from disease and to obtain other boons. Muhammadans of a 
low t}'pe thus readily adopt elements of the Hindu cult. 

These facts enable one to realize that, in mediie- 
val India, there might readily appear a community 
organized on the basis of the worship of the god- 
dess and the practice of murder and robbery. At 
first it woula differ but little, if at all, from an 
ordinary criminal tribe ; and the first Thags would 
be ignorant Hindus who had been worshippers of 
the goddess before they formed the society to 
strangle and rob unwary travellers. To pass from 
participation in human sacrifice before the altar of 
the goddess to the search for victims for her on the 
high roads would be no violent change. Nor would 
even the thoughtful Hindu be shocked by the doc- 
trine that the goddess had ordered the programme 
of murder. Hindu theology provides a substantial 
basis for the idea. Farther, the fundamental 
document on which the worship of the Devi rests * 
is full of blood and horror. The stoiy in that 
document of her struggle with a demon named 
Raktabija and her final triumph over him was 
made by Thags the starting-point of the tale in 
which she commands the original Thags to strangle 
men.® The ritual law that only males should be 
sacrificed to her is clearly the source of the rule 
that Thags must not kill women. It would also 
seem quite natural to devotees of the goddess to 
use the pickaxe as a symbol instead of an image, 
and they would instinctively believe that the 
power and the will of the goddess were present 
in it. 

Nor need we wonder that Muhammadans, in 
order to become Thags, were willing to participate 
in Hindu worsliip, since so many are to-day accus- 
tomed to supplement Muslim rites with the cult 
of Hindu divinities. 

(/) India has usually been ruled, not by one Imperial 
Government, but by a multitude of petty states, each of which 
BOUpht only to secure peace and order within its own narrow 
territory, and cared little or nothing for what happened outside. 
Nor has the individual Indian ever felt it to be his dutj' to go 
out of his way to secure the well-being of tlie Indian people as 
a whole. If, therefore, some of the subjects of one of these 
small states pursued a certain tjTie of crime outside the limits 
of the state and brought back large gains, whereof they gave 
considerable percentages to the Government, on the one hand, 
and to the temples, on the other, both Government and people 
were usually only too willing to acquiesce in the arrangement, 
and to do all that was possible to protect the men who brought 
them so much prosperity. 

These and similar facts account for the almost 
universal immunity which the Thags enjoyed. 
They were found all over India, were closely bound 
to one another by oath and interest, and were 
usually only too well able to take prompt ven- 
geance on any who molested the brotherhood. 

1 /.«. the OhapiJI episode in the MSriaxf^ya Puropo. 

s Sleeroan, Ramasetana, p. 127. 


Thus only an Imperial Government using wide 
powers could successfully grapple with them. 

4 . The rise and fall of Thagl.— It seems clear 
that the Thag conspiracy was originally a Hindu 
organization, as we have already suggested, and that 
it came into being before the Muhammadan con- 
quest of North India (1193-1293). In his inkan- 
thacharita the Hindu poet Mankha or hlntik.aka 
(fi. c, A.D. 1150) compares the thievish spring to a 
Thag.' Clearly by his time the community was 
already well known. 

If the community was very successful, it would 
soon attract indigent Hindus of liigh caste, and 
there would be plenty of poor Braiimans who 
would be eager to enter. It seems probable that, 
after the Muhammadan conquest, during one of 
the many periods when anarchy was wide-spread, 
the_ stranglers found unusual opportunities for 
their depredations, and waxed so rapidly rich that 
many Muhammadans became Thags and readily 
acquiesced in the established cult of the goddess. 
The great success and the wonderful immunity 
from punishment which the movement enjoyed 
would be to tbera clear proof of its divine origin. 
There is conclusive evidence that Muham- 
madan Thags looked back with great veneration 
to Niz.am al-Din Awliya, a famous Muslim saint, 
who lived at Delhi in the first quarter of the 14tli 
cent., and that they regarded him as one of the 
founders of the system.® This fits in perfectly 
with our theory that, at some time after the con- 
quest, numerous Muhammadans joined the com- 
munity. It is jirobable that the event occurred 
about A.D. 1300. The story that Muhammadan 
Thags were all descended from seven famous tribes* 
may also have a historical root. 

The confederacy lived and flourished for many 
centuries, and was still extremely prosperous at 
the moment when it had the ill fortune to attract 
the attention of the British Government in India. 
In 1829 special officers were appointed to investi- 
gate the system, and a serious campaign was 
started for the destruction of the whole organiza- 
tion. Within seven years the work was done. 
The success of this great effort is mainly due to 
the devotion .and genius of Captain, later Major- 
General, Sir W. H. Sleeman. 

C Religious and ethical character of tte Thags. 
— ^Those Europeans who had extended intercourse 
with Thags, auriug the period when the British 
Government were endeavouring to put the system 
down, gave very vivid descriptions of the kind of 
men they were. 

(a) Every Tbag was fully convinced that the goddess had 
created the system, and that she invariably saved Thaprs from 
punishment or disaster, so long- as they obeyed the rules she 
had I.aid down for their operations. They were also immovably 
convinced that the consecrated pickaxe was so filled with the 
presence of the goddess as to be able to guide the Thags in 
their wanderings and to brin^ dire disaster on every one who 
^'sobeyed.^ 

(&) No Thac ever showed the slightest compunctions of con- 
science for his crimes. Sleeman writes : 

*A Thug considers the persons murdered precisely in the 
light of victims offered up to the Goddess ; and he remembers 
them, as a Priest of Jupiter remembered the oxen, and a Pnwt 
of Saturn the children sacrificed upon their altars. He nied>* 
tates his murders without any misgivings, he perpetrates them 
without any emotions of pity, and he remembers them witnoui 
any feelings of remorse. Thej' trouble not his dreams, nor 
does their recollection ever cause him inquietude in darKneso, 
in solitude, or in the hour of death.*® ^ ^ ^ 

Never did the strength of religious^ faith or the 
extraordinary domination which religion exereise.s 
over man’s moral nature find clearer illustration. 

Litebatoee. — W. H. Sleeman, Ramaseeana, or a 'f'oeabu- 
lary of the Language used by the Thugs, vnth an Appendix 


1 Garbe, BeitrSge, p. 1S7. . , , 

2 W. H. Sleeman, Rambles and Recollections or on /ndtan 
Ojieial, rev. and annot. ed. by V. A. Smith, London, 1915, p. 

491. 


s Sleeman, Ramaseeana, p. II. 

4 Ib. p. 9. sib. V- 7 f. 
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deseripUve of the Fraternity, etc., Calcutta, X838 ; Report on 
the Depredations committed by the Thug Gangs, do. J840; 
Meadows Taylor, Confessions of a Thug (a novel), London, 
1830, new ed., do. 1016 ; J. Hutton, Popular .decount of the 
Thugs and Dacoits, do. 18S7 : JSBril, s.v. ‘Thugs’; R. Garbe, 
Beitrdge tu ind. KuXturgeschichte, Berlin, 1903. 

J, N. Faequhae. 

THALES.— See loNio Philosophy. 

TH ANESAR. — ThBnesar (Skr. sthSnvUivara, 
sthanu, a local name of Siva, l^ara, ‘ lord ’ ; also 
sthdneivara, sthai^a, ‘shrine,’ and Uvara) is a 
sacred toivn in the Kamal District of the Panjab, 
lat. 29° 69' N. ; long. 76° 60' E., on the banks of 
the river Sarasvati (q.v.). The Chinese pilgrim, 
Hinen-Tsiang, describes it under the name of Sa- 
b’a-ni-shi-fa-lo, as the centre of the Hindu Holy 
Land (Dharmakshetra, Kurukshetra) and gives the 
local legends.’ It has been identified with the Osto- 
balasara or Batangkaisara of Ptolemy.® In a.d. 
1014 it was sacked by Mahmud of Ghazni.* The 
most famous shrine was that dedicated to Chak- 
rasvami, Vi^nu, ‘lord of the discus.’ The statue 
is said to have been taken to Ghazni to be broken 
up and trodden under foot. It was finally 
desecrated by Aurangzib. Enormous crowds of 
pilgrims visit the place to bathe at eclipses of the 
sun. 

LiTESATimB. — A. Cnunlngham, Arehceological Survey of 
India Report, ii. (Simla, 1871J 21211. ; IGI xxiii. 305. 

Crooke« 

THANK-OFFERING.— See Sacrifice. 

THEATRE.— See Drama. 

THEFT.— See Crimes and Punishments. 

THEISM. — I. Definition.— The word ‘theism’ 
(Fr. thiisme, Germ. Theismus) is a purely modern 
formation, implying a non-existent Greek Setopths 
and an equally non-existent verb {on the anal- 
ogy of firjSt^oi, <piKfir‘Klt^<ji, and the like). As there is a 
certain vagueness about the meaning of the word 
in current English, it is necessary to begin this 
article with a convention as to the sense in which 
‘ theism ’ will be employed in what follows. The 
word will be used throughout as a name for a 
philosophical theory as distinct from a practical 
religions faith. Perhaps the faith and the theory 
are never absolutely disjoined, hut they are at 
least logically distinguishable. It may be doubted 
whether any man w'holly untouched by the spirit 
of adoration and wholly devoid of love to God has 
ever been a genuine theist in philosophy, and 
again whether one can be in earnest with a philo- 
sophical belief in God wnthout being led on to 
regulate his life by that belief. But it is at least 
possible to practise love of God and trust in God 
without making any_ conscious attempt to find a 
speculative explanation of the world. There are 
many who, in George Tyrrell’s phrase, share the 
faith of Simon Peter without concerning them- 
selves about his theology. The present article will 
be exclusively concerned 'with the philosophical 
conception of God as the ultimate ground of things. 
Current usage seems to require a further _ dis- 
tinction. It seems necessary to discriminate 
theism not only from atheism (q.v.), the denial 
thai lod exists, and scepticism or agnosticism 
(q.u.), the refusal to answer any question about 
the ultimate ground of things, but also from deism 
(ff.v.), w’hioh, in its way, also treats God as an 
ultimate ground. We shall probably not depart 
far from the implications of current language if we 
agree to define theism as the doctrine that the 
ultimate ground of things is a single supreme 

1 S. Beal, Si-yu-ki, London, 1881, 1. 18311. 

® J. W. McOrindIc, Ancient India as described by Ptolemy, 
Oalcutta, 1885, p. 123. 

SH. M. Elliot, Bisl. of India, London, 1807-77, tt. 452 fl. 


realitj which is the source of everything othei 
than itself and has the characters of being [a) in- 
trinsically complete or perfect and (6), as a con- 
sequence, an adequate object of unqualified 
adoration or worship. Belief in a ground of 
things which is not intrinsically complete and 
perfect, and consequently no adequate object of 
adoration, but at best of respect and admiration, 
would at the present day probably be described by 
every one as deism rather than as theism. Thus 
the suggested definition in fact coincides with the 
famous formula of St. Anselm, that God is id quo 
maius cogitnri non potest, ‘ the being than which 
none greater can be thought.’ ’ 

It is evident that theism, thus understood, is 
incompatible with polytheism (q.v.) and also with 
any doctrine, theological or metaphysical, which 
asserts a plurality of independent and equally 
ultimate * reals,’ whether in the form of a dualism 
between God, the good principle, and an im- 
material evil principle (Zoroastrianism, hlanichae- 
ism to-u.]), or between God and matter, or in that 
of an ultimate plurality of unoriginated ‘souls’ 
or ‘ persons,’ or in any other shape. All such 
doctrines involve the denial that there is any 
object which answers to the definition id quo 
maius cogitnri non potest. For this reason the 
various modern theories of a finite or limited deity 
are inconsistent with strict theism. For a deity 
limited by restrictions arising outside his own 
nature is manifestly not the source of ail reality 
other than himself, and thus not God in the sense 
in which we are using that word. And, if the 
‘limitations’ are asserted to be self-limitations, 
due to the nature of God Himself (as in the 
philosophy of Hastings Rashdall), we have to face 
a dilemma. Either the presence of these limita- 
tions in the deity is a defect, and the deity is 
therefore not God in our sense at all, or their 
presence is not a defect, and there is tlien no sense 
in calling them restrictions or limitations, as it is 
their absence which would, in this case, be the 
defect. 

It is mainly on tho ground of alleged diOlcuIties in the notion 
of the divine Omnipotence that these theories are recom- 
mended. But the diRlcultics seem due to misunderstanding. 
Omnipotence means only power to do whatever Is consistent 
with God's own perfection. It is no real limitation of the dirine 
power to hoid, ns most theologians and philosophers have done, 
that God cannot do what is in itself absurd— e.g., cannot make 
a false proposition true, or make virtue vice, or nnniliilatc 
Himself. The old Stoic boast that the sage is in one respect 
more powerful than God, because he can put an end to bis 
existence if he grows tired of it, is a mere false paradox. 

It is, perhaps, more important to be clear on the 
point that theism, as defined, is equally incon- 
sistent witli tile type of philosophic monism called 
by James Ward ‘ singularism’— the theory that 
there is only one existent, the Absolute, and that 
this single existent is the true subject of all 
significant propositions. If we mean by God a 
being from whom all else that exists derives its 
being and who can be worshipped, then the belief 
in God necessarily implies oelief in the real 
existence of beings who can worship God. To say 
that God is the source of existence implies that 
God is not all that exists. From a theistic point 
of view it is, no doubt, proper to call God, the 
being from whom all others are derived, the 
Absolute or unconditioned being, but only on the 
condition that the Absolute is not equated with all 
that really existe. The underived source of ex- 
istence may, in virtue of its unique intrinsic com- 
pleteness or perfection, be called the ens realis- 
simum, but the very use of sncli a phrase implies 
that there are other entia realia. 

It will probably be readily admitted that the tr eol »o> 
doctrine of Spinoza cannot be reasonably called theism, not 
have the most distinguished representatives of singularism In 


t Proslogion, cb. 2. 
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our own times shown any desire to claim the name of theists. 
It should be reco(;nized that the popular language about a 
purely ‘ immanent God,’ as opposed to the ‘ transcendent God ’ 
of orthodox Christian theology, is equally incompatible with 
genuine theism, inasmuch as it conflicts with the recognition 
of a real distinction between the 8Uj)reme source of existence 
and the dependent existents. It is just this distinction which 
is vital in a theistic philosophy, and, for this reason, it may be 
taken as a fair test of the theism of a philosophy whether its 
way of conceiving the relation of its God to the world is com- 
patible with a real recognition of the divine transcendence. 

2. Philosophy and theism. — If we look at the 
history of European philosophy, it may be said 
that in the main the general trend of philosophic 
thought, even independently of the influence of 
positive religions, has been theistic, at least from 
the time of Plato to our own day. Even the 
agnosticism of Herbert Spencer, wlien all the 
qualifications with which it is enunciated by its 
author are taken fully into account, has a 
recognizable theistic tendency and might be said, 
a.part from its blunders about dynamics, to be 
little more than a very crude reproduction of the 
‘negative theology’ which is really one-half of the 
orthodox Christian doctrine of God. As will be 
shown directly, this tendency to theism is a 
direct consequence of the permanent influence of 
Plato on all sulisequent developments in philosophy. 
Apart from materialism (q.v.), which has never 
produced a philosopher of the first rank, the main 
antitheistie influence in modern European philo- 
sophy has been that of Spinoza {q.v.), which has 
steadily attected metaphysical thought, perhaps 
even more outside than witliin the professionally 
philosophical schools, from the time of Jacobi and 
Lessing down to the end of the 19th century. 
This is partly accounted for by the powerful 
attraction exercised by the naturalistic strain in 
Spinoza’s doctrine on the devotees of physical 
science, partly by the tendency of many of the 
most prominent 19th cent, representatives of the 
Hegelian line of thought to interpret Hegel {q.v.) 
in a Spinozistic sense. 

Whether the Spinozistic interpretation of Hegel is the true 
one might admit of question, and it has been rejected by such 
eminent Hegelian students as Hutchison Stirling and J. M. E. 
McTaggart, in the one case for a definitely theistic interpreta- 
tion, in the other for a version which has more affinity with 
” ’■ " ■' ' ■ (■■ ■ '*' with Spinoza’s singufarism. 
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with the consequence that 
the influence of Hegelian ways of thinking has been definitely 
hostile to theism. Even among professediy Christian theo- 
logians allegiance to Hegel in philosophy has usually led to an 
extreme ‘immanence’ doctrine of God which at least com- 
promised the theistic position. 

More ephemeral has been the influence excited 
in the last half of the 19th cent, by the pessimistic 
atlieism of Schopenhauer {q.v.), and in the last 
twenty or twenty-five years by the brilliant, if 
incoherent, anti-Christian polemics of Nietzsche 
{q.v.). Both the pessimism of Schopenhauer and 
the antitheism of Nietzsche are, however, too little 
reasoned and too obviously matters of personal 
temperament to be regaraed as of permanent 
philosopliical importance. The influence of Hegel, 
also, and still more that of Spinoza, would seem to 
be for the present a spent force. In the present 
state of plnlo-sophy the most formidable rival to 
theism as an explanation of the world appears to 
be the thoroughgoing rationalist pluralism of the 
‘ new realism,’ represented at its best by the 
writings of Bertrand Russell and G. E. Moore. 
Of this doctrine, as well as of the supposed 
objection to theism arising from the evolutionist’s 
alleged vision of Nature as ‘ red in tooth and claw,’ 
something is said below (§ 17). 

3. Plato. — The importance of Plato as the 
creator of philosophical theology makes it 
necessary to begin any serious account of theism 
ns a philosopliical theory with a clear statement of 
the Platonic position, so far as that position was 


expressed by Plato in his writings. To call Plato 
the creator of philosophic theologj’ does not, ol 
course, menu that the belief in God is an inven- 
tion of Plato. As has often been remarked, the 
general trend of the best Greek thought on the 
problems of human conduct and destiny— as re- 
presented, e.g., by such poets as Aeschylus and 
Euripides — is in the direction of a vague mono- 
theism. And it cannot be seriously doubted that 
an_ earnest practical faith in God was character- 
istic of Pythagoras and of Socrates. Even the 
most unreasonable scepticism about the historical 
good faith of Plato’s accounts of his master cannot 
obscure the fact that Socrates gave up the whole 
of his mature life to the execution of a mission to 
which he believed himself to have been called by 
God and died as a martyr to his calling. But this, 
so far as w’e know, was a matter of personal 
religious conviction rather than of speculative 
theory. Even Pl.ato himself does not attempt a 
formal philosophical statement and justification of 
the belief in God until we come to the magnum 
opus of his old age, the Laws. In his best known 
earlier writings — e.g., the Republic — great stress 
is laid upon flie importance for the formation of 
moral character of an ethically adequate conception 
of the divine nature. God must be thought of 
as perfectly good, and current religion must be 
purged of eveiything which suggests that there is 
anything unethical in His character or that His 
dealings with men have any other purpose than 
their true good. It is just because God is perfectly 
good that (Republic, Thcaetetus) the end of life may 
be said to be to ‘ become like God.’ God fashioned 
the world and made it the best possible world 
because it would be unworthy of His goodness to 
make it otherwise (Timaeus). True piety is to be 
a ‘ fellow-worker ’ with God (Euthyphro), ^ye are 
God’s sheep and He is our shepherd {Politkus). 
The souls of the righteous are in the hand of God, 
and when tliey depart from us it is to be with Him 
(Phaedo). But this is, of course, the language of 
religion, not of science, and we are made to under- 
stand the dilierence by the simple fact that nearly 
all that is said of God, outside the Laws, beyond 
the one emphatic statement about _His perfect 
goodness, is conveyed in ‘ myths,’ i.e. in imagina- 
tive stories, as to which we are cautioned that we 
cannot undertake to pronounce on their strict 
truth. Nor is any attempt made to prove either 
the existence or the perfect goodness of God. In 
particular the story of creation in the Timaeus is, 
as we are explicitly warned, not to be taken as 
scientific truth, but as a tale which is the most 
probable tliat can be told about matter-s which he 
outside the region within which scientific know- 
ledge is possible. If we did not possess the Laws, 
it would be legitimate, as in fact it is not, to doubt 
whether Plato did not agree with Kant that 
reasoned scientific knowledge of God is iinpossible, 
though on grounds which are not identical with 
Kant’s. In tlie tenth book of the Latvs, however, 
w’e have a formal proof of God’s existence, wholly 
devoid of any features of mythical colouring, 
which is expressly declared to be conclusive. 
argument, the main principle of which had_ been 
already anticipated in the Phaedrus,^_ iS as 
follows. The most universal characteristic of 
things is motion and change. Now, motions are 
of two kinds, (a) impressed, and (h) original or 
spontaneous. Or, to use Plato’s own phraseology, 
there are motions which are able only to move 
something else (impressed or communicated move- 
ments), and tliere are motions which ‘ move 
themselves as well as other things.’ And native 
or spontaneous movement is logically prior to im- 
pressed or communicated movement. 'Ve cannot 
1 887 A-899 E, * Phaedrut, 246 C-E. 
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regard all movements as impressed or communi- 
cated without falling into an impossible logical 
regressus in indejinitum. Further, ‘ motion wiich 
moves itself’ is precisely what we mean when 
we talk of f\rx.it, 'soul.’ ‘Soul’ is simply a 
shorter name for the (dsTjirts Kivetv duva/i4vr]. 

It is just when we see a thing manifestly capable 
of internally initiated movement or change that 
we feel bound to say that the thing in question is 
‘animated’ or has a ‘soul,’ It follows, then, that 
souls and their various ‘motions’ (judgment, 
volition, hope, desire, and the like) are prior to 
bodies and their motions or changes. All bodily 
processes are derivative from and dependent on 
‘ motions ’ of the soul, and it is just for this reason 
that Plato explicitly denies the doctrine, often 
imputed to him by the uncritical, that ‘ matter ’ 
can be the principle of evil. Further, good souls, 
in the degree of their goodness, are sources of 
orderly and beneficent motions; evil souls, of 
disorderly and evil motions. Now, the great 
recurrent motions which science discovers in the 
universe (the periodic motions of the heavenly 
bodies) are all regular and orderly and belong to 
the class of the ‘ good ’ motions. Hence they must 
be due to good souls. (It had been carefully laid 
down in an earlier passage that all apparent irregu- 
larities and anomalies in these motions are only 
apparent and disappear as our science becomes 
more adequate.) If, then, we define God as a 
perfectly good soul, we may say that, since the 
great motions of the universe are all nerfectly 
orderly, they must be caused by Goa. God, 
however, cannot be the only soul, or ‘ movement 
that moves itself.’ For, tliough the magnalia 
naturae exhibit perfect regulanty, there are also 
irregular and destructive motions, such as those, 
e.gr., of disease or those due to a wicked will ; and 
these are just as actual as facts as anything else. 
Thus the facts of the universe bear witness to the 
existence of souls which are not wholly good. 
There must be at least one ‘ bad ’ soul, which is 
not God, and there may, of course, be as many 
more as are required to account for the observed 
facts. The transcendence of God is thus safe- 
guarded. 

Plato’s language about the ‘bad* souls has been misunder- 
Btood both in ancient and In modern times. Plutarch J thought 
that he had discovered in Plato’s words the doctrine of an 
ultimate dualism between a good and an evil world-soul. This 
view did not find favour wth the Platonists of antiquity, but 
has been revived in modern times by Zeller, from the weight of 
whose name it has obtained a wholly undeserved consideration. 
Plato says nothing about an evil principle, in the Laxcf or any- 
where else, SVbat he does say ^ is merely that all motions can- 
not be due to a single soul; there must be at least two, the 
* beneficent ’ and ‘ that which has power to effect the contrary 
results.* The whole context suggests that the had souls of 
which he is thinking are chiefly those of passionate and ignorant 
men, which, of course, are numerous. It should further be 
noted that, in the passage of the Laws containing the thelstic 
argument, Plato speaks throughout In the plural of ‘gods,* 
giving the soul which moves the sun as an example of hw 
meaning. This is, however, a mere consequence of the fact 
that the legislation of the Lam Is designed for an ordinary 
Greek community. It is assumed □ that the State religion of the 
colony will recognize ‘gods many,' and Plato’s object Is to sub- i 
stitute the heavenly bodies, or rather the souls which move i 
them, as types of regularity and beneficence, for the morally 
frail and passionate anthropomorphic deities of actual Greek i 
cults. Of Plato's personal conviction of the unity of God there 
can he no real doubt. The unity of God, * the best soul,' follows 
in fact, as we may see from the TiinaeuSt from the unity of the 
universe. The universe is one and is a rational system ; there- 
fore it is the product of one intelligence.* That a Greek writing 
for Greeks should allow himself to speak of explains itself; 
what is really significant is that Plato speaks so frequently, and 
just when he wishes to be most Impressive, of Bto^A 

From the goodness of God, since God is a so^ 
it follows that everytliing in the world is 
1 De animae proereat. in Timaeo, 1014 E. 
s Laws, 890 K ^ Tirnaew, 30 D-^1 B. _ 

4 In L'p. 13 he writes to Dionysius ii. that he will distinguish 
letters of real importance from those which he is obliged to 
write as a matter of formal politeness by mentioning Ctot and 
not fleoi In the opening sentences. 


governed by a wise and benebceut Providence, and 
that God’s dealings with man are perfectly and 
inexorably just. Thus the tenth boolc of the Zaws 
definitely creates ‘ natural theology ’ as a branch 
of philosophy for the first time and indicates once 
for all its main doctrines — the existence and good- 
ness of God, the reality of God’s providential 
government of the universe, the immortality of 
the soul, and the correspondence between man’s 
destiny and his works. These doctrines together 
make up what was known as ‘ natural ’ or ‘ philo- 
sophical’ theology, as distinct from both ‘poetic’ 
theology — the stories told of the gods by the poets 
— and * civil ’ theology, which consists in knowledge 
of the cultus prescribed by the State.^ 

The question whether Plato’s theology amounts 
to a complete theism is not without its difficulties. 
On the one hand, there is no doubt that, as Burnet 
has said,® Plato regarded his doctrine of God as 
the central thing in his whole system. It is 
precisely the activity of God, the perfectly good 
soul, that connects the world of ‘becoraing,°t.e. 

‘ Nature,’ the world of all that we call empirical 
existence, with the system of etSrj. The reason 
why there is a world of ‘things’ at all is just that 
God, the perfectly good soul, exists and is eternally 
active. The perfectly good soul, of course, has a 
perfect knowledge of ‘the Good,’ and its activity 
consists in reproduction or ‘ imitation ’ of the Gootl, 
Thus all existents other than God owe the very 
fact of their existence to God, as they owe it also 
to Him that they are what they are. Still it does 
not appear that the Platonic God is all that later 
theists have meant by the Supreme. He is an 
existent, though a perfect one, and beyond all 
existents there is the system of ‘ form ’ or ‘ numbers.’ 
This is the pattern (iropdSetyAm) after which God 
makes heaven and earth and all that is in them, 
and is thus something metaphysically prior to God 
Himself. If we understand by theism the doctrine 
tliat God is the sole unconditioned source not only 
of existents but also of real possibilities, we shall 
have to say that it is only in Neo-Platonism that 
Greek philosophy succeeds in being fully theistic. 
A word or two may he said about the argument 
by which Plato establishes the existence of God. 
It contains in itself the germs of more than one of 
the ‘ proofs of the being of God ’ which have be- 
come traditional. Its presuppositions are two : 
(1) the universal validity of the principle of 
causality, and (2) the regularity of the cosmical 
motions— the ‘ reign of law ’ in the physical world. 
From the principle of causality, taken together 
with the assumption tliat there cannot be an in- 
finite regress in the causal series, comes the con- 
clusion that there must he an original cause (or 
causes) of all movements, which is ‘ self-moving ’ — 
».«. a ‘ soul ’ or ‘ souls ’ — and from the regularity 
of the cosmic motions and the systematic inter- 
connexion between them it follows that the ulti- 
mate ‘mover’ is the perfectly good soul. Thus 
Plato’s reasoning combines in one argument the 
principle of the cosmological argument from the 
‘contingency of the world’ to the existence of a 
First Cause and that of the argument from design, 
which is not degraded by Plato, as it has often 
been by modem apologists, into an argument from 
the alleged adaptation of the world to our indi- 
vidual convenience. As understood by Plato, the 

I The distinction In this form became fixed in consequence of 
the fact that it was adopted by the Roman encyclopaedist 
M. Terentius Varro and taken over from him by St. Augustine 
in the de Civitate Dei. The theology of the phllosoplicrs was 
called ‘natural,’ not, of course, with any thought of a contrast 
with ‘revealed’ truth, but because it was belli to be scientific 
and true, unlike mythology, which the poets were liclievcd to 
have invented, and the cultus of the State, which, os Hobbes 
puts it, • is not philosophy hut law.’ 

3 Greet Philotaphy, pt. 1., ThaUl to Plato, London, lOlt 
P.S35. 
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argument from _ design is simply the argument 
from the intelligibility of the world of actual facts 
and events to intelligence in the cause which pro- 
duces and sustains it.' Plato’s argument is thus an 
argumentum a posteriori, in the correct scholastic, 
not in the inaccurate Kantian, sense of the phrase 
a posteriori ; t.e., it is an argument from the char- 
acter of a 'kaovra effect to the character of its cause. 
That there is a world of mutable things, and that, 
as scientific insight advances, the processes in this 
world of mutability are more and more found to 
exhibit conformity to intelligible laws, are assumed 
as empirically knoAvn truths, and without these 
empirical premisses the demonstration would not 
work. There is no hint in Plato of the line of 
thought which at a later date crystallized into the 
one genuinely re priori argument for the existence 
of God, the ontological proof, which, if valid, 
establishes its conclusion Avithout any empirical 
premiss whatsoever. 

4 . Aristotle. — Aristotle’s doctrine of God, though 
better known to the modern Avorld than Plato’s, 
is simply the Platonic doctrine rather more pre- 
cisely expressed and sliom of its ethical and 
practical applications. With Aristotle, as with 
Plato, the doctrine of God is absolutely central, 
and the_ argument is once more based upon the 
assumption of the causal principle. Like Plato, 
Aristotle contends that communicated or impressed 
motion presupposes original or spontaneous motion, 
and like Plato he regards as the one source of 
spontaneous movement. But here he is led to 
make a further refinement. The ‘ motions of the 
soul ’ arise from 6pe^is, ‘ appetition,’ and appetition 
is always appetition of something apprehended as , 
good [6pey6ixe6a Siiri Soku). This apprehension of j 
an object as good is an exercise of voOs, an act of 
immediate intelligent apprehension. The appre- 
hension is not itself a movement, though it gives 
rise to motions both of the soul and of the body. 
We must not then be content to trace back all 
motions to their origin in the ‘movement which 
can move itself,’ but behind even this Ave must 
look for an ‘ unmoved mover,’ an unchanging 
initiator of all change, OtherAvise Ave shall simply 
fall into an indefinite regress, and an indefinite 
regress in the order of efficient causes is unthink- 
able (the principle of the argument from the ‘ con- 
tingency of the Avorld ’). The unity of the supreme 
First hlover once more folIoAA's from the unity of 
the physical Avorld. The whole physical AA'orld is 
a scene of ‘ becoming,’ in Avhich the potentialities 
latent in things are developed into actuality by 
the agency of efficient causes Avhich are already 
themselves developed actualities. Behind every 
process of development lies the agency of such 
already developed actualities, and thus, just be- 
cause there really is something and not nothing, 
there must be some actual agents Avhich have 
never developed at all, but have been eternally 
and immutably active. From Aristotle’s point of 
view, all processes of development depend upon 
the eternally regular and uninterrupted movements 
of the heavenly bodies. Hence there must be as 
many ‘ unmoved movers ’ as there are independent 
astronomical movements. Further, astronomical 
movements form a hierarchy. Each of the 50 
odd concentric ‘ spheres ’ Avhich Aristotle postulates 
to account for the apparent movements of the 
heavenly bodies has its oAvn proper revolution and 
its OAvn ‘ unmoved mover.’ But there is one sphere 
Avhich, Avithout being enclosed by any other, en- 
closes all the rest, and, according to the Aristo- 
telian astronomy (Avhich disagrees on this point 
Avholly from Plato), communicates its movement 

I The notion of on unconscious intclligrence or reason as the 
rrourd of things is excluded by Pinto’s doctrine that I'oCr can 
only exist in a (JSophisUs, 249 A. Philehus, 30 C, I'imaftis, j 

•40 B). ' 


to all the spheres it contains. This is the sphere 
of the fixed stars, Avhich rotates uniformly on its 
axis in the period of 24 hours. The ‘unmoved 
mover’ of this sphere is conseq^uently God. As 
that Avhich He moves is one, and its movement is 
eternal, continuous, and regular, (3od is also one, 
eternal, immutable, the First Mover upon Avhoni 
all motion in the universe depends.' So far 
Aristotle’s doctrine is, in substance, that of Plato 
in the Laws, except that Aristotle has dogmatically 
committed himself to a particular astronomical 
theorj^ that of Eudoxus, which, for sound scientific 
reasons, did not commend itself to Plato. In his 
conception of the nature of the First Alover 
Aristotle ■ departs more Avidely both from Plato 
and from true theism. God, as Aristotle describes 
Him, is not a but a voOr. And he infers 

from his doctrine that the First Mover must be 
unmoved the conclusion that the divine mind, 
unlike our minds, because it is unmoving, must 
eternally think _ one and the self-same object. 
Further, this object must be adequate to occupy 
the divine mind through eternity. It follows that 
the object of God’s unbroken Sabbath of contem- 
plation is God Himself, ‘ He thinks Himself and 
His thinking is a thinking of thinking (riveu 
vericeur).’® In fact, though without the presence 
of God there could he no motion in the universe, 
God is supposed to be Avholly imaAvare of the exist- 
t ence of the universe Avhich He moves. He moves 
it by being an object of appetition to it, and thus 
it is aAvare of Him, but He is no more aAvare of it 
than the various objects of our human appetitions 
need be aAA’are of us and our desire for them. The 
AA'orld’s desire after God is precisely and exactly 
the ‘ desire of the moth for the star.’ This con- 
ception, due apparently to Aristotle’s OAvn tempera- 
mental indifference to the practical life, of course 
strikes out of philosophical theology the doctrine 
of Providence and of the righteousness of God’s 
dealings Avith man. In fact, since Aristotle held 
that ‘goodness of character’ is a different thing 
from ‘goodness of intellect,’ he is quite consistent 
Avhen at the end of his Ethics he expressly deniw 
that goodness of character or moral goodness is 
predicable of God.® God, in fact, becomes in 
Aristotle Avhat Aristotle himself would have liked 
to be, if the conditions of human life Avould alloAV 
it — a mere ‘magnified and non-natural’ scientific 
thinker. In respect of this evacuation of all ethical 
content from the idea of God, Aristotle may fairly 
be said to be the founder of nhilosophical deism, 
as Plato was the founder of philosophical theism. 
It is clear that to Aristotle ana his disciple 
Eudemus, Avho identifies the speculative life Avith 
the contemplation and Avorship of Gqd,^ the First 
Mover Avas an object of genuine AA'orship and 
ence, though the Avorship of such a being could 
have no real connexion Avith active good vrorks; 
but a non-ethical deity, who knoAVS nothing of 
humanity’s needs and aspirations, can never become 
the centre of an enduring religion, Hence_ it is 
not surprising that, Avhile Platonism continued 
throughout later antiquity to be the creed of 
educated religious men, Aristotelianism Avas re- 
duced to simple naturalism Avithin half a century 
of Aristotle’s death by the third head of the scliooi, 
Strato of Lanipsacus.® 

5 . Epicureans, — The deism of the Epicureans is 
of no significance for natural theology, lor all 
practical purposes the school Avere, what tlieir 
opponents called them, pure atheists, since it A\as 


1 See tor all thia in particular iletaphyeics, 1072a 19-10736 17, 
hysics, 25S2 / 10 ff. 

2 1074?/ 33. 

^ Ethica Sicomachea^WlSbl-^. . ^ /vii 

* TO** 0<parev<iK icol flewpftv {^EihxCd Exidtxnfn^ I- • “ 

5 Ci'-ero. Academ. ii. 33. de ^'atura Deorum, i. 35; I luiarcii 
Ip. C'ui/'fern, p. 1115. 
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one of their principal tenets that the gods not 
merely take no interest in the doings of men bat 
play no part in cosmology ; the world has been 
formed and continues to exist opera sine divom. 
The only use made by Epicurus of gods is a trivial 
one ; their existence accounts for the phantasms of 
superhuman beings which are seen in dreams. 

6. Stoics. — In Stoicism, on the other hand, 
natural theology^ of a kind plays a prominent part, 
thouffh the original Stoic doctrine can hardly be 
called theistic. The theology of Zeno, Cleanthes, 
and Chrysippus is a materialistic doctrine of imma- 
nence. The substance of all that exists is a single 
body ; in fact, the universe is a ‘ fire.’ The cosmic 
fire is intelligent, and it is this fire that is God. 
This doctrine, borrowed by the founders of Stoicism 
from Heraclitus, but put forward with a conscious 
opposition, which Heraclitus would not have under- 
stood, to the immaterialism of Plato and Aristotle, 
is the nearest counterpart tliat ancient tliought has 
to show to the Spinozist conception of the one 
substance with its plurality of disparate but 
‘parallel’ attributes. But with the Stoics it is 
not, as >vith Spinoza, thought, but extension, tliat 
is the ‘ Aaron’s rod that swallows all the rest ’ of 
the attributes. 

As to the details of the doctrine. God and the world, thouuh i 
really one, are logically distinguished. At one time in the ' 
history of the universe the ‘ lire,’ or God, exists alone In its | 
purity and contains tvithin itself all the ffTrepMarucoi X6yot, or ' 
constitutive ratios, of everything. There follows a process of j 
evolution, identified by the Stoics with the ‘downward path,’ 
or 6$6 s leaTbi, of Heraclitus, in which the (rTrepfiarucol Xoyot of all 
things are unfolded and a world of diversified existcnta pro- 
duced. There is a second and antithetical process, regarded as 
Identical with the Heraclitan o5b« avM, or ‘ upward path,' and 

ending in an cKirvpufriv, or r- -*'- ; . 

of diverse exlstents is once : ■ . • • ' 

and God is left once mor ■ ' : . ■ . 

double process of evolution foilowed by invoiution constitutes 
» ‘ great year,’ and the life of the universe is made up of an end- 
less succession of such ‘ great years,' each repeating the events of 
the preceding without variation (a fancy which we know from a 
fragment of Eudemus preserved by Simplicius in his commen- 
tary on the Physics of Aristotle i to go back to the early Pytha- 
goreans, and which has been revived in our own time by 
Nietzsche as the doctrine of ‘ eternal recurrence ’). The details 
of the process of evolution belong to the Stoic physios and do 
not concern us here. In accord with this doctrine, God is 
sometimes declared to be the same as the socfiov, or universe, 
sometimes distinguished from It. ‘They use the word (tdo-por 
in three senses, to mean (1) God Himsell . . . whole, of course, 
imperishable and unorigInate, the artificer of the world-order, 
who resumes into Himself and again begets out of Himself the 
whole of being in accord with certain cycles of time ; i'l) the 
world-order formed by the heavenly bodies, (3) the composite of 
these two.’ s Ilence the full definition of God wos^ that God is 
irvp Teyvisdv, 65<Ji irrl ydereiv Kdoriov, 

fravTor TOvr tnrtpfiariKovt Xdyovs, xaS’ ovv ?icoo-ro Kav Hfiapfiiltnjv 
yirerai, ‘a fire of craft [or ‘art’] proceeding in order to the 
generation of a world, containing in itself all the constitutive 
ratios in accord wherewith all things come to be in the order of 
destiny.’ s Strictly speaking, this doctrine, which equates God 
with the Kocuor, is' not theism at all, since it denies that there 
are any real existents other than God. But religi^sly the 
founders of Stoicism, as we see from the well-known Bymn of 
Cleanthes, were fervent worshippers of God. It was character- 
istic ot the school Irora the first tliat they insisted strongly on 
the moral side of theism. Like the Platonists, they were 
vigorous asserters of Providence and used _ the doctrine to 
Justify even such things as astrology, prophetic dreams, oracles, 
and divination. Providence was, however, regarded os identiral 
with absolute predestination, and soientlflcally expltimim by the 
rigid mechanical concatenation of all events in a single causal 
system. Hence, as may be seen from the controversial essay 
of Plutajch on The Contradictions in Stoicism (irtpi o-ruutwv 
{vo>-Tio)pdTtov), the devices by which the Stoic phllosophcre tried 
to conciliate their optimistic belief in the providential order 
with their matcrialistio monism were otten really fatal to the 
ascription ot moral goodness to God. , . . . 

In the writings of the Stoics of the Roman period, from whom 
the ideas ot the school have become familiar to the modeni 
world, the materialistio and fatalistic side of the doctrine is 
less prominent. They otten seem to be teaching a simple 

* IVtels p. 732, 20 => Diels, Fragments der ForsotnraiiierS, 
Berlin, 1912, ii. 36.7, 8. 

* Diogenes Laertius, vU. 70, 137. . „ 

t Aetiiis, Placita, 1. 7, S3 (Diels, Doxographi Graen, Berlin, 
1879, p. 30.7). The same definition was given of ijivais, ' nature. 
Ct. Cicero, df Dear. Nat. ii. 67: ’Zeno igitur ita nnturain 
definit, ut cam dioat ignem esse artifioiosuni, ad gignciiduni 
progrcdienteui ^ia.' 


spiritual theism. It must be remembered that all these writeri 
are later than, and were greatly influenced by, Posidonius ol 
Apamea (first half of 1st cent. B.C.), who gravely modified the 
original doctrine of Zeno and Ohrysippns by contaminating it 
with Platonism, as his contemporary, AnUochus of Ascaloii, 
tried unsuccessfully to introduce Stoicism Into the Academy. 
It is precisely those among the later Stoics, such as Seneca, who 
can be shown to depend most completely on Posidonius in whom 
the monism and materialism of Stoicism is least apparent. To 
undersUnd the real tendencies of the system, it is important 
to study it 03 it was before Posidonius had Platonizcd it. 
For this purpose the anti-Stoic essays of Plutarch and the 
account ot Stoic doctrine given in the life of Zeno by Diogenes 
Laertius are particularly valuable. Indispensable for special 
students is H. von Amim's collection of the complete fragments 
of the Stoics of the pre-Roman period, Stoicortim I'cferum 
Fragmenta, 3 vols., Leipzig, 1904-05. 

The one really orifjinal contribution made by 
Stoicism to natural theology is the appeal to 
‘ innate ideas ’ and the consensus gentium as an 
argument for the existence of God. Tlie doctrine 
of innate ideas (xoival lopotat, notitiae communes) is a 
consequence of the Aristotelian criticism of Plato. 
According to the theory of method expounded 
more specially in the Phaedo and the central 
books of the Rcpuhlie, the work of science begins 
with the provisional assumption of a theory 
({rwiBeais) to account for a group of observed facts. 
If the observed facts (tA ipaiv6jieva) agree with the 
results of deduction from the {ivbBecns, the ‘ appear- 
ances ’ are said to be ‘ saved ’ by the theory, and it 
is so far vindicated. It may still, however, be 
called in question, and in that case will have to be 
defended oy being_ deduced from some more ulti- 
mate premisses wiiich the impngner himself admits. 
It thus becomes a task for dialectic (or, as we 
should say, metajiliysics), the liigliest science of all, 
to make a critical examination of the provisional 
assumptions (the unproved postulates) of all the 
other sciences and to discover the real unquestion- 
able presuppositions of all knowledge. Aristotle 
insisted, os against this view, that the special 
postulates of each science must be self-evident when 
once they have been formulated. For the Stoics 
tliis doctrine, that every science depends upon self- 
evident universal premisses, created a difficulty, as 
in their theory of knowledge they were, unlike 
Aristotle, extreme sensationalists, regarding 
particular sense-perceptions os the foundation of 
all knowledge. They were accordingly obliged 
to provide some criticism or test by wliich those 
universal propositions xvliich are valid generaliza- 
tions from sensation may be discriminated from 
those which are not. An obvious test suggested 
itself. Generalizations which are made only by 
certain special groups of men or by particular 
individuals may fairly be supposed to be due to 
temperamental, educational, national, or racial 
bias ; those which apjiear to be made without 
exception by all men, no matter how widely they 
differ in temperament, education, national tradi- 
tions, social institutions, may be presumed to be 
formed spontaneously, and therefore naturally, i.e. 
as a consequence of the intrinsic eharacterof mind. 
It is thus reasonable to regard these generalizations 
as true and thus to take tlie consensus gcnlimn as 
the best guarantee for the truth of a belief. The 
Stoic Koiral (vroiai, ' common ’ notions, are thus 
innate in the very sense in wliich Descartes after- 
wards used the word. It is not meant that we come 
into the world with them already in our possession, 
but that the formation of them is due to the 
normal development of intelligence independently 
of any kind of bios. As the most obvious examples 
of such common notions the Stoics instanced the 
beliefs, which they held to be common to all man- 
kind, ' that there are gods and that they care for 
us.’* All this pa-ssed, mainly through Cicero, into 
the natural theology of the 17th century. This 
explains why modern natural theologi.ans have 
often been anxious to prove the universal diffusion 

* Dios. I^crt. rii. SC, 6S. 
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of the belief in God and why their critics Jiave 
often laid great stiess on travellers’ reports wljich 
have been supposed to indicate the existence of 
'atheistic’ savages. The Stoics themselves, in 
appealing to universal agreement, did not, of 
course, mean to deny the sporadic appearance of 
individual atheists. This could be accounted for 
as the consequence of individual prejudices due to 
improper education and * unnatural ’ institutions. 
What was supposed to be demonstrated was merely 
that belief in God and Providence is too widely 
diffused to be regarded as anything but a spon- 
taneous and ‘natural’ conviction. The position 
taken up by some modern apologists who deny that 
there has ever been a single convinced and sincere 
atheist is an exaggeration of the Stoic doctrine.^ 
It may be added that the degradation of the 
Mgument from design or ‘intentional causality’ 
into the crude form which it assumes in so much 
of our popular apologetics is mainly due to the 
extravagant exaltation of man by the Stoic 
philosophy. With Plato and Aristotle teleology 
means simply that the world of historical e.vistente 
and processes is so ordered that it realizes an end 
which has absolute intrinsic worth.® It is to the 
Stoics that we owe the coarsening of the thought 
into the assertion that man and man’s convenience 
and comfort are the intrinsic and absolute good 
which is the end realized by the cosmic processes. 
Thus they maintained that plants ancf animals 
exist only to furnish man witli food and raiment 
convenient for him, or even witli agreeable luxuries. 

Porphj’ry S quotes from Chrysippus the statement that * the 
gods made us for ourselves and one another, but animals for us, 
the horse to help us in war and the dog in hunting, leopards, 
bears, and lions, to practise ourselves in valour upon. The pig 
was made for nothing but to be sacrificed, and God mixed soul 
with its flesh like a seasoning to make it readily digestible for 
us. Shell fish of all kinds and birds he contrived that we might 
have no lack of soups and entrifes.'* According to Plutarch,® 
Ohrysippus carried things so far that he asserted in his work 
irepi <fd<r<Ms that Qod made bugs to prevent us from sleeping too 
long and mice to teach us to lake proper care of our cupboards. 

7 . Neo-Platonism. — In any accountof the popuhir 
theism of antiquity prominence would have to he 
given to the utterances of the later Platoniziiig 
Roman Stoics, such its Seneca, and to tlie earnest 
defence of the ethical side of theism h^ writers like 
Plutarch and his contemporary Maximus of Tyre. 
Plutarch’s philosophical essays which deal with 
the theistic problem are specially interesting, as 
his determination to treat Providence and the 
moral government of the world by God as serious 
matters leads him into sharp and acute criticism not 
only of the perfunctory deism of Epicurus but also 
of the Stoic pantheistic necessitarianism (especi- 
ally in the essay irepi ffTwiKwy which aims 

at showing that the materialism, pantheism, and 
determinism of Zeno and Ohrysippus are inconsist- 
ent with tlieir imirnl optimism and professed belief 
in an etliical Providence). Interesting, however, 

1 For a classic atatemunl of tlie general Stoic view of the 
place of God in the scheme of things see, besides the famous 
Bymn of Cleanthes preserved in Stohaeus, Ed. i. 1, 12, p. 25, 3 
(critical text in von Arnim, Stuieonim VeUrum Frafftnenta, 
i, 121 f., also J. Adam, 7’extD to iltuslrate a Course oj Elementary 
Lectures on Greek Philosophy ctfter Aristotle, London and New 
York, 1902, p. 64 f., and A. C. Pearson, The Fragments of Zeno 
and Cleanthes, Cambridge, 1891), the eloquent conclusion of 
(Aristotle) d« J/tindo, 397, 0 9 £f. The latter gives the Poaidonian 
version and bctrai'S Academic influence by ending with a direct 
quotation from the 'admirable Plato’ of Laws, 715E-71GA. 
Cicero's expositions of Stoic theology, based mainly on Posi- 
donius, are too well known to require special mention. 

2 It IS significant, as Burnet has remarked, that the very 
word ‘ teleology," as its form shows, is derived not directly from 
rekor but from the adjective reAtiot, ‘ whole,’ ‘ complete.’ 

! De Abstinentia, iii. 20. 

4 Of. Cicero, de Eat, Dear. ii. 87 : 'Scite enim Ohrysippus, nt 
clypei causa Involucrum, vaginam autera gladii, sic praetor 
miiiidum cetera omnia aliorum causa esse geiierata : ut eas 
fruges atque fructus quos terra gignit, animantium causa; 
animantes autem, hominum. . . . Ipse autem homo nrtus est ad 
mundum ixmteinplandum et imitandum.’ 

5 De Stoicorum repugnantiis, 1044 C. 


as this theological literature is to the historian of 
Platonism, it cannot be said to add anythinw of 
value to philosophical theism. The Neo-Plato'nist 
scliool, founded in Rome by Plotinus (c. a.d. 205- 
270), worked out for tlie first time a thoroughgoing 
metaphysical theism wliich provided the pliilo- 
sophical basis for the Christian theism of the wliole 
Middle Ages. For the purposes of tlie present 
article it ivill be most convenient to reproduce the 
main features of this doctrine as it is presented by 
the great systematizer of the school, Proclus (A.D. 
410-485), in his irroixelwais 6eo\oyiK^, liudimcnts oj 
Platonic Theology.^ In wliat follows notliing will 
be q^uoted from Proclus which does not form part 
of tlie teaching of the whole Neo-Platonic school 
from Plotinus onwards. 

In Plato’s own theology, or at least in the state- 
ment of it which he gives in his writings, as we 
have seen, God is not quite all that the Christian 
theist has usually meant by God. God is the 
supremely good ‘ soul ’ and the source, it appears, 
of all existents other than Himself. But we are 
not positively told wliat is the relation of God to 
the supreme principles of the Platonic system, the 
forms (etSi), ISiat) or numbers, and in the mythical 
picture-language of the Timaeus these forms (or 
numbers) are certainly represented as superior to 
God ; they are the pre-existing model or pattern 
whicli God contemplates in fashioning the world of 
finite existents, or, as Plato calls it, the world of 
‘becoming.’ There is no warrant anywhere in 
Plato for the psychologizing interpretation, often 
put on his language since the time of Philo of 
Alexandria, which' makes the forms into thoughts 
of the divine mind. This means in modern lan- 
guage that, though God is regarded as the source 
of actuality, He is not unambiguously held to be 
also the source of all real possibility. In Neo- 
Platonism the further step is taken. God is 
thought of as the absolutepniwsof everything, and 
the world of existents as dependent on Hiju not 
only for its actuality but also for all its possibilities. 
God is no longer regarded as a soul or even as a 
mind, but is simply identified at once with the 
Good which is described in Republic, bk. vi., as the 
source of ‘ being and knowledge,’ though itself ‘on 
the other side of’ both being and kno\yledge, 
and ivith tlie One ivhioh, according to Aristotle, 
J’lato regarded as the oiala, or formal element, in 
the forms tliemselves and as the same tiling as the 
Good.® The One thus becomes in Neo-Platopisra a 
transcendent God of whom nothing can in strictness 
be predicated. It must not even be said to be good, 
since it is identical with goodness, not a subject to 
whicli goodness can be ascribed as an attribute. 
Nor must it be said to be or exist ; it is not a being 
or existent, but the transcendent source of all 
being, and is therefore regularly said to be vrepoiaiov, 
‘super-essential,’ or ‘super-substantial.’" God, 
thus conceived as the transcendent and_ inefi'able 
source both of actuality and of real possibility (of 
existences and of ‘ essences ’), is connected with the 
actual world by the Neo-Platonic theory of caus- 
ality. The theory is commonly known as that of 
‘emanation,’ but the metaphor of emanation is 
with Plotinus and Proclus only a metaphor, and the 

1 There ia no good critical edition of this important work. 
The least defective is that in F. Creuzer’s Initia philosophuu at 
theologiae, 3 vols., Frankfort, 1829-22. 

* Mtlaphyz. A 9876 20 ; u.iv ov^ vXtj*' to ro^fiiKpof 

ctvai ^ Ovtriav to A 9SS<x 14 : «Tt rjjr Tou rv xat 

Tov KaKuit alrtav, Toi? <rroiX<‘Oij tKartpoiK eicarcp**'- 

8 Here we have the origin of the mystical * nej^ntlve 
theoiofry» and of the familiar scholastic doctrine that nothing 
whatever can be predicated univocallv of God and of any 
creature, as well as of the proposition I)eus €xt 
in God the distinction between existence ond essentia, valid loi 
every other existent, ceases to have any ineanlniT. It is (roro 
this last thought that the famous ontological 
being of God was destined to take its origin* 
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theory requires to be explained a little more fully, 
as it was not only influential throughout the Middle 
Ages but is teeitly presupposed in the famous 
attempt of Descartes to establish the existence of 
God in the Third Meditation. Causality, as under- 
stood by the Neo-Platonists, does not necessarily 
imply antecedence in time and is always a relation 
between substantival terms, not between events. 
Tiie relation is dyadic and subsists between a 
producer (to vap&yov) and something which the 
activity of the producer calls into being (t4 
TapaySfieyoy). The cause of anything is the ground 
not merely of the existence of that thing but of its 
being what it is and having the character it has 
(the cause of its essentia as well as of its actuality). 
Causality is a relation of ‘ participation ’ {piOe^is) or 
‘ likeness’ ; t.c., the effect {t 6 vapa.y6p.evoy), since it 
derives the fact that it is and its whole quality 
from its cause (rb vapiyov), is like its cause, exhibits 
the same character but in a less perfect form.* 

The Neo-Platonist theology is etriotly creationist, not in the 
popular sense ol regarding the world as having been made at a 
definite date in the past (all the Neo-Platonists held strongly 
that Plato, like Aristotle, ine.ant to teach the * eternity of the 
world’), but in the philosophical sense of maintaining the 
causal dependence of everything in the world upon God and 
upon God alone. What ‘ really is ’ and what ‘ becomes ’ form a 
hierarchy of manifestations ol the excellences contained 
•eminently' In the One, each member of the hierarchy, accord- 
ing as it is at a farther remove from God, exhibiting these 
excellences in a less perfect way. Proolus adds the further 
point that the causal activity ol the higher principles extends 
farther down in the scale of being than that of those below 
them.2 The One, or God, as we have seen, is • above being’ and 
is absolutely simple, not because it is void of character, but just 
because all perfections are completely and perfectly united and 
interpenetrant in it.s The reason why the One creates at all is 
that the One vs goodness, and goodness is, of its very nature, 
active. It must ‘overflow.’ < That which is immediately pro- 
duced by the ‘overflowing’ is rout, ‘ Intelligence ' or ‘ under- 
standing.' Or rather, since the fundamental inferiority of 
produced to producer shows Itself at this stage in the form of a 
dualism, it is wOr together with the objects it contemplates, to 
yortri, the connected system of soientifloooncepts. The two are 
inseparable, for the rotjTo ‘have no eul)sislenoe outside the 
understanding ’; they are not a realm of ‘ things-ln-theraselves,’ 
for which Neo-Platonisra has no room. As mind or under- 
standing is an imperfect image or mirroring ol the divine 
One, so soul is a further image or mirroring of mind. And 
mind and soul together make up for the Neo-Platonist the whole 
system of oi-ra, real things. Bodies, the natural world ns dis- 
closed through the senses, are images of soul and are properly 
not oKTa but yiyvdpeva; they ‘are’ not, they ’ become ’—i.e., 
they are ‘appearances,’ though we must rememiier that they 
really do appear and are the appearances or shows of souls, 
which are real ovro. Below these real shadows of real things, 
just as God was placed above the real things themselves, stands 
that ‘ shadow of a shade,* irpwTij uAij» bare ‘ stuff,' which neither 
is nor appears, and, ns a mere potentiality of something better 
than itself, may properly be called gi) ov.^ 

Besides being causally dependent on God, the senes of owa 
and yi-yvoMevo is further connected with the One by ririo-Tpo-W, 

‘ inverrion ’ or ‘ reflexion.’ The effect not merely proceeds from 
its cause, but is Inverted or reflected back into its cause. This 
is, in fact, a consequence of the identification of ttie Firet Cause 
with the universal Good. For the good of anything is that to 


t The technical phrase of Proclus is that the characters which 
exist aoe’ xmapiiv—i.e. SO as to be properly predic-ahle ol it— in 
the effect exist Ka.r‘ aX-riay in its cause. The sehukastic way of 
putting the matter is to say that what exists /oniinlitrr— as con- 
stituting the/ormaoressenfia— in the effect exists eminmfer or 
eminentiore rnotfo, ‘ in a more excellent manner,’ in its cause. 
It is in virtue of this doctrine that the philosophical theology of 
Neo-Platonism and orthodox Cliristianity acquires a positive 
side. Though we may not predicate of God any ' perfection ’ 
(i f positive attribute) of a creature, yet, since all creatures are 
produced solely by God, we may say that their perfections are 
in God • in a more excellent manner.' Hence, though we are 
forbidden to predicate anything univocnlly ol God and a creature, 
we are permitted to reason per aiialugiam from beauty, wisdom, 
power, goodness in the creatures to the presence of super- 
excellent beauty, power, wisdom, goodness in the Creator. 

3 Tills is intended to Justify in particular the view tliat bate 
matter,’ though it cannot be regarded as produceil by mind or 
soul, is still created by the One, and so to get rid of the dualism 
ol God and matter. 

8 So the schoolmen maintain, on the same ^und, that each 
Utrilmto ot God, power, wisdom, and the rest, is God. 

4 As the Christian mystics say. Move cannot be idle. 

8 The Neo-l’latonist ‘matter* is thus identical wiin that ol 
Aristotle, but it is important that it is rej.mrded as the remotest 
production o! the One, not, as with Arlstotie, as a principle in- 
dependent ol and coaevat with God. 


union with which the thinp in question aspires, and the univer 
sat Good is therefore, accoroing to the old detlnition of Eudoxus 
that oC TfaiTa e^ierai, ‘ that which all things go for.* As al. 
things have their source in God, so all things find their end or 
completion in Him. In souls and minds this process of inversion 
takes place, as Proclus puts it, yvaxmicw?, os a yrntrir, or know- 
ing. It is in turning back on their source in contemplation 
that they come by seif-knowledge, and are thus inverted into 
themselves as well as into it. The soul gets to know itself in 
learning to know i-oOr, and vovr learns its o\N*n true nature in 
contemplation of the One ; in both cases self-knowledge Is got 
by reaching out ot one’s self towards the higher.^ Thus the 
transcendence of God, though it is so complete that we maj* not 
even predicate ‘being* of ilim, In no way interferes with the 
truth that the whole world ‘ lives and has its being* in God and 
has no origin or support but Ood.8 The monotlielsm of this 
philosophy of religion is, of course, no more affected by the 
belief of tlie Neo-Platoiusts in an elaborate hierarchy of super- 
human beings whom they call etoC than the mojiothelsm of 
Christians by the belief in the various orders of the angelic 
hierarchy, or that of Milton by his application of the appellniion 
‘gods ' to the fallen angels in Paraautc LosU 

It should be particularly observed that the Neo- 
Platonic school, by definitely makiu" the One 
its God and teaching that the One is * beyond 
being,’ is committed to theism as against panthe- 
iain. The world is in the One, but, precisely 
because the effect is only an inijierfect mirroring 
of its cause, it would not be true to say in the 
same sense that the One is in the world. The 
relation between God and the svorld is that of 
one-sided dependence. God, or the One, produces 
yoVs, and bodies ; tlio}’ do not produce the 

One. In fact, in the mythology elaborated by 
Proclus the iysbapioi Bed ocenpj’ the lowest rank 
among the orders of beings to whom he gives 
the name ‘god,’ thus corresponding to some of 
the middle ranks of the mediaeval hierarchy of 
angels.* 

8. Anselm. — As is well known, when the 
Christian Church began to feel the need of a 
philusojiliical foundation for its theology, it sought 
that foundation primarily in Neo-Platonism. The 
Neo-Platonic influence was exerted in three main 
ways — through the Cappadocian Fathers, who, 
without incurring tlie condemnation which was 
passed on the speculations of Origen, incorjiorated 
much of Origan’s Platonism in their system, 
througlr tlie prominent part played in the develop- 
ment of Christian tlieology by St. Augustine 
and Boethius, and tlirougli the authority enjoj'ed 
by tlie writings of the supposed Dionysius the 
Areojiagite, a siiperlicially Christianized version 
of the theological and angelological speculations 
of Proclus. The Neo-Platonic conception of God 
thus became part and parcel of orthodox Christian 
tlioiight. It is this conception that St. Anselm 
assumes in liis famous attempt to prove the exist- 
ence of God by an argument which, in one form 
or another, has been a centre of philosophical 
controversy from the date of its first becoming 
generally known to our own day — the so-called 
‘ontological proof’ of the existence of God. St. 
Anselm’s own formulation of his argument will 
he found in chs. 2-3 of tlie little tract, written 
before lie had been called from his mona-sten’ at 
Bee, to which he g.ave originally the name Aefex 
qnnerens intclleetwn and afterwards that of Pros- 
togion sen Atlognitim de Dei cxisCenCia. The 
object of the reasoning is to show that the exist- 
ence of God is in fact an immediately evident 
truth. Uncertainty about God’s existence is 
possible only so long ns wo are unaware of the 
true meaning of the word Dens. The argument, 
as given by Anselm, runs thus. By ‘God’ we 

> Bodies are incapable ot * Inversion into self,' and they are 
not Inverted into their immediate cause, soul, yvwo-rixus. 

- When Klnffsley In Hypatia makes his Neo-f’latonic philo- 
sopher misquote St. Paul as s-vyiii^ that it is God who ‘lives and 
has His beiiifr ' in us, he is xolug wronj from mere ignorance of 
the doctrine he is criticizing. 

3 For the sources ot the preceding paragraphs see Proclus, 
IntlHutio theologica, props, l-li (units and piuraiits). T-H 
(cansation, the good), 15-20 inversion ’), 21, 23, 24, 31-47. 
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mean ‘that than which nothing greater can he 
conceived.’ It seems that a doubt may be felt 
about the existence of anything answering to this 
definition, since Scripture tells us that the fool 
has said in his heart (i.e. has thought) that there 
is no God. Anselm, in reply to such a ‘fool,’ 
argues as follows. Even the fool who doubts or 
denies the existence of ‘ that than which nothing 
greater can be thought’ must understand what 
this phrase means before he can doubt or deny 
that there is such a thing.^ Thus it is certain 
that God, as defined, is in intellectu — a phrase 
which means simply that the words ‘that than 
which nothing greater can be thought’ have a 
definite meaning. But, if God were only in 
intellectu (i.e., if there were no object answering 
to the definition), we could think of something 
greater than God, for we could at least conceive 
that such a being was not merely thinkable but 
real.® Thus the argument is that, if ‘ that than 
which nothing greater can be conceived’ exists 
only in intellectu, ‘that than which nothing 
greater can be conceived ’ is not ‘ something than 
which nothing greater can be conceived,’ and 
this is a formal contradiction in terminis. It 
follows therefore® that God cannot be conceived 
as non-existent and therefore that God cannot 
be conceived not to exist. How then can it be 
true that the fool ‘ has said in his heart ’ that God 
does not exist? Only in the sense that the fool 
attaches no sense or a mistaken sense to the word 
‘ God.’ * These few lines contain the whole of the 
famous ‘ proof’ ; the rest of the pamphlet is really 
taken up with the identification of ‘that than 
which nothing greater can be conceived’ with the 
universal Good. 

Before goinp any farther, it may be well to make one or two 
re lexions on the general character of the argument as given by 
iUi originator. This is the more necessary as Anselm’s reason- 
in.; is not quite identical with that of Descartes, who gives 
hi» own ontological proof In his jPi/tA Heditation, and it is 
pilncipally from Kant's criticism of Descartes' argument that 
the ontological proof is known to modem students of philo- 
sophy. It will be noted that Anselm expressly presupposes 
the Neo-Platonic conception of God ; it is the One of Plotinus 
and Proclus of which he undertakes to prove the reality. We 
should also observe that Anselm for the first time attempts 
a proof which is o priori in the proper sense of the phrase. 
The existence of the world is not one of the premisses of his 
reasoning, whereas with the Neo-PIatonists the reality of the 
many is the starting-point of all argument Again, it is no 
valid retort to Anselm to urge that his proof depends upon a 
definition and on nothing else, but nothing can be proved 
simply from a definition, since ail definitions are merely con- 
ventions about the meaning of a sign. Anselm is not, of 
course, concerned to deny the truth of this account of defini- 
tions or to maintain that men are not free to attach any 
meaning they please to the sign Deus. The real question is 
whether among all our concepts there is just one, the concept 
of 'ail X such that nothing greater than x can be conceived,' 
which implies at part of its meaning the actual existence of the 
corresponding object. It seems to the writer of this article 
that Anselm is at least right in maintaining that, if we can 
frame the concept ‘thing than which no greater can be con- 
ceived,’ we are bound to think of the object thus conceived 
as actual. To admit that what we are necessitated to think 
may be false is fatal to all philosophy and all science, and no 
exception can be taken to Anselm's argument on the ground 
that it excludes such an ultimate agnosticism. The really 
difficult question is rather whether there is any such concept 
ns ‘thing than which no greater can be conceived.’® The 


1 ‘Certe idem ipse insipiens, cum audit hoc ipsum quod 
dico . . . intelligit quod audit, et quod intelligit in intellectu 
ejus est, etlamsi non intelligat illud esse ’ (Prosloginn, ch. 2). 

2 ‘ Convincitur ergo etiani insipiens esse vel in intellectu 
aliqiiid, quo nihil tnaius cogitnri potest; quia hoc cum audit, 
intelligit: et quidqiiid intelligitur, in intellectu est. Et certe 
id, quo maiuB cogitari nequit, non potest esse in intellectu 
solo. Si enim vel in solo intellectu est, potest cogitari esse et 
in re : quod mnius eat ’ (ib. ch. 2). 

S ‘Sic ergo vere est aliquid quo maius cogitari non potest ut 
nee cogitari possit non esse : et hoc es tu, Domine Deus noster’ 
(oh. 3). 

* ' Nemo intelligens id quod Deus est, potest cogitare quia 
Deus non est; licet haec verba dicat in corde, aut sine ulla, aut 
cum aliqua extranea significatione ’ (ch. 4). 

® Hobbes and others raised this question very pertinently 
when they replied to Descartes’ argiiiiieiit from our possession 
nf an ‘ idea of God ’ that we possess no ‘ idea ' of God. 


problem is not whether, granting that Anselm’s definition of 
God has a meaning, the actual existence of God is included 
in that meaning, but whether the words given as the delinition 
have a meaning at all or are not rather an ‘ unmeaning noise ’ 
like the words, e.g., ' line so crooked that none crookeder can 
be conceived ’ or ‘ rational fraction so small that none smaller 
can be conceived.’ This is the difficulty which we shall find 
arising in connexion with every version of the ontological 
argument which has been given by metaphysicians. Whatever 
we may think on this point, it is plain that a proof of the 
Anselmian type is not what is ordinarily meant in logic by 
proof or demonstration. Its real object is not to deduce the 
existence of God from any more ultimate or certain premisses, 
but to find a definition of God such that, when the definition 
la substituted for the dejdniendum, the proposition 'There Is 
one and only one God’ is seen to be self-evident. The real 
function of the argument is, like that of an Aristotelian 
‘induction,’ not to demonstrate something, but to ‘point 
something out.’ 

Anselm’s argument was at once subjected to 
severe criticism by his contemporary (^aunilo of 
Marmoutiers, in his ‘ Apology for the Fool’ (Liber 
pro Insipiente), a tract which more than sustains 
comjparison for real acumen with the better-kno\vn 
criticisms of the Critique of Pure Beason. Gaunilo 
remarks that it is one of the premisses of the 
Anselmian argument that id quo nihil maitis 
cogitari potest exists at least in the intellecttu 
even of the atheistic fool. It is assumed that 
God exists in intellectu, and the only point dis- 
cussed is whether He exists also in re. But what 
is meant by this statement? It may mean only 
that the fool understands the meaning of the 
statement ‘God exists.’ But we understand the 
meaning of many propositions which we know to 
be false. Hence the existence of God is not proved 
by simply urging that we know what the theist 
means when he says that God exists. To make 
the argument valiu, it ought to be shown that 
the fool cannot understand what the theist means 
without also seeing that his assertion is true, and 
Gaunilo denies that Anselm has established this 
point. Arguing, not as an empiricist, but from 
Neo-Platonic premisses common to himself with 
Anselm, he urges that in point of fact we have no 
positive adequate concept of God ; * and it adds 
nothing to our information to be told that God is 
greater than all the things of which we have positive 
concepts.® 

So far Gaunilo (who has been oddly mistaken 
by some modem critics for an empiricist) is simply 
playing oil' the negative or agnostic side of the 
theology common to himself with Anselm against 
the positive, and it is significant of his real purpose, 
which is tliat of a mystic rather than of an em- 
piricist, that he quietly replaces Anselm’s defini- 
tion of (3od as ‘ that than which nothing greater 
can be conceived’ by the very different plira.se 
‘that which is greater than all which can be 
conceived.’ He then continues as follows. Even 
if I admit, what is itself questionable, that I under- 
stand the meaning of the phrase ‘something which 
is greater than all which can be conceived, 
Anselm’s argument cannot force me to admit that 
there really is such a thing. All that the argu- 
ment proves is that it would be inconsistent to 
admit that there is such a thing and at the same 
time to deny its reality, since, if it is not real, it 
is not greater tlian things which are conceived 
and are real. But the ‘fool’ is not really con- 
victed of this inconsistency, since all that he 
admits is, at the outside, that he understands the 
sense of the words ‘something greater than all 
that can be conceived.’ To make Anselm’s arpi- 
ment cogent, some proof ought to be supplied tliat 
this something actually exists. If this proof is 
once forthcoming, Anselm’s further demonstration 
that the something in question is all that God is 

I ‘Neque enim rem ipsam quae Deus est, novi’ (Pro 
Insipiente, § 3). . , . 

2‘Nec proreus aliter adhuc et in intellectu meo consUt iimu 
haberi, cum audio intellipoque dicenteni esse allquid maius 
omnibus quae valeant cogitari ’ (ib. S <)• 
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held to be will be valid. It is to illustrate this 
second point that Gannilo introduces the reference 
to the famous lost island by which he is principally 
remembered. If this lost island were described 
to me as wealtliier and better than any inliabited 
land, I should readily understand the meaning of 
the words, and the lost island would be ‘in my 
understanding' in_ the same sense in which God 
may be said to be in the understanding of the fool. 
But it would be idle to say that the island must 
also really exist somewhere in the ocean because 
it would otherwise not be, as by definition it is, 
richer than all habitable lands. Finally he con- 
tends that it is not, as Anselm had assumed, a 
proprium of God that He can only be thought of 
as existing. It is true, no doubt, that we who 
know that God exists cannot think the proposition 
‘ There is no God ’ true, but neither can we think 
any other proposition to be false which we know 
to be true; e.p., I cannot think it true that I do 
not exist at this moment, because I know it to 
be true that_ I do exist. There may be a sense 
in which it is possible to think of my own non- 
existence, but, if there is, it la equally possible, 
in the same sense, to think of the non-existence 
of God, even though we know that God does exist.’ 
This last point, of course, anticipates Hume’s 
criticism that whatever we can think of as exist- 
ing we can equally think of as not existing, and 
if sustained is fatal to every argument of the 
ontological type. 

Anselm’s reply to his critic is contained in the 
short Lihtr Apologeticus contra GaunUonem re- 
spondentem pro Insipient 'e. He points out, natur- 
ally enough, that Gaunilo’s substitution of the 
phrase 'that which is greater than everything 
which can be conceived’ for ‘tliat than which 
nothing greater can be conceived ’ alters the char- 
acter of the argument, and that Gaunilo’s reason- 
ing about the lost island is not a real parallel to 
his own proof, which, as he insists, is applicable 
only in the case of the concept ‘ that than which 
nothing greater can be conceived.’ What he does 
not prove, but merely asserts, is that this phrase 
really has a definite meaning and is not a non- 
sensical or insignificant sound. On this point he 
is content to say that even the ‘ fool ’ must con- 
ceive tile meaning of the words before he can deny 
that they stand for a reality. 

It is very diffloult to follow Anselm hero. If his reasoning Is 
sound, it will prove not only the real existence of God but also 
the existence (in the logician's sense) of nothing, round squares, 
equilateral right-angled triangles, fabulous monsters, the 
greatest of all integers, since it is beyond a doubt that the 
propositions ‘ There is no such thing as a round square,' ‘There 
are no fabulous monsters,' 'There is no integer which is the 
greatest of all integers,’ etc., are true; and it may then be 
argued that, since they are true, round squares, etc., must 
exist in the intelleetm of the person who asserts the proposi- 
tions. iVhat Anselm is assuming is, as he himself says, that a 
proposition cannot be understood unless its ‘parts ' are scvei^ 
ally understood. From this he iniers that, if ‘ there is no such 
thing as a’ is a significant proposition, a must be a signific.ant 
term. The assumption is plainly not justified, since m 3 ' ground 
tor asserting the proposition may he precisely that a has no 
intelligible meaning. The state of the case, then, seems to be 
that Anselm’s argument certainly proves that, if ‘that than 
which nothing greater can be conceived' (or ‘th“t which 
cannot he conceived as not existing') exists ip infciceciu,^ it 
also exists in re. But the quesUon whether it exists in in- 
Utlectu remains undecided. 

9. Thomas Aquinas. — The histoiy of the sub- 
sequent fortunes of Anselm’s theistic argument is 
a highly interesting one. In the 13th cent., the 
golden age of scholastic philosophy, it was avidely 
known and discussed by all the leading thinkers. 
In the main the mediaeval pliilosophers seem to 
have been di-sposed to accept it until it was rejected 
as a sophism by St. Tliomas, ivhose great authority 

I ‘ Cogitate autem me non esse, quamdiu esse certisslme 
scio, nescio utnim possiro : sed si possum, cur non ct quidquld 
ftllud ©adeni certitudlno sclof Si &utem non possunii non cnt 
Jam istud proprium Deo* (i 6 . { 7). 


has ever since discredited it. The principal 13th 
cent, texts relative to the subject have been edited 
with an acute commentary by the Benedictine 
Augustin Daniels.'’ It is a singular fact that, 
though all the teachers of the second half of the 
13th cent, seem to have felt themselves obliged to 
make their attitude to Anselm’s argument clear, 
no theologian of the 12th cent, appears to have 
taken any account of it. The most probable ex- 
planation of this silence seems to be that of Daniels, 
that the circulation of the Proslogion waa slow 
anU_ the work unknown to theologians in general 
until well on into the 13th century. It is certainly 
not true, as is sometimes said, that acceptance of 
the argument was confined to the Oxford Francis- 
cans. Of the fifteen scholastics whose vmtings 
are examined by Daniels, three (one of whom is 
Albert the Great) express no opinion on the validity 
of the proof, ten (including Alexander of Hales, 
Bonaventura, and Scotus) accept it, only two 
(Kichard of Middleton and St. 'Tliomas) reject it. 
These facts seem of themselves to show that tlie 
discredit into which the ontological argument fell 
— it will be remembered that, when Descartes 
revived it in the 17th cent., critics were quick to 
remind iiim that he was laying himself open to at 
least tlie suspicion of heterodoxy — ivas due almost 
entirely to the general recognition of the weight 
of St. Thomas’s criticisms. They are, in fact, so 
formidable that they still repay the closest atten- 
tion and are, in the present writer’s opinion, alto- 
gether on a much liigher philosophical level than 
the better-known polemic of the Critique of Pure 
Reason. The general position of Thomas is pre- 
cisely what we sliould expect from a philosoplier 
whose thought has been moulded partly by Neo- 
Platonism and partly by Aristoteliamsra. He 
holds that the existence of God can be, and has 
been, sufficiently proved a posteriori, by reasoning 
from the works of God to tlieir Author, and con- 
sequently he accepts as valid both the argument 
from the necessity of an unmoved First Mover 
(the Aristotelian argument) and the argument 
from design, in the ivido sense o[ an argument 
from final or intentional causality (the Platonic 
argument from order and intelligibUity in the world 
to an intelligent Creator). But he rej'eots alto- 
gether and on principle the attempt to demonstrate 
tlie existence of God a priori (from a mere con- 
sideration of the content of the concept of God). 

The most important ol the relevant passages In the works o( 
Thomas are Summa contra Gentitri, I. 10, 11, and Summa 
Theologica, i. qu. ii. art. 1, both dealing (ortnalh' with the 
question whether the proposition ‘God exists* is .solt-cvidcnt. 
Ills own view on this question is that the proposition is sell- 
evident i( the essentia of God is once ndequatel 3 ' known, but, 
since we in this life do not behold the essentia of God, His 
existence is not self-evident to our nnderslanding. it is not 
lmmediatel>' evident to us that there is anitliing ‘than which a 
greater cannot be conceived,' or tliat ‘ God cannot lie thought 
not to exist on this point St. Thomas is in complete agreement 
with Oaunilo. Anselm’s argument, in fact, is a sophism arising 
from failure to distinguisii between that wliich is nntum per se 
giiopticitcr and that whicli is Quoad nos nofnnt, evident to us, 
‘For simpUdter it is self-evident that God exists, since what 
God is is bis esse' (‘cum hoc ipsura quod Dens est sit suum 
esse’: i.e., God’s essentia or 'what' and His existence are 
identical). ‘ But because we cannot canceive what God is, it 
rem-ains unknown relatively to us.’^ Anselm’s reasoning is 
fallacious because (a) not all even ol those who admit the 
existence of God are aware that God is ‘ tliat than which noth- 
ing greater can be conceived ’; and (6), even it every one were 
aware ol this, it would not follow tliat God exists otherwise 
than in intetleclu ; i.e., all that would be proved is that we can 
think of such an object without nhsurdity. So Thomas asserts 
against Anselm that there is no logical absurdity' in supposing 
the non-existence of God.s The same considerations are urged 
In much the same language in tlie article of the Summa TAeo- 
lojiea already referred to. Thomas's own view isi that the 
existence of God can be demonstrated a po,«!eri»ri, by reasoning 


1 Queltenbeilr. und Unters’icA, zur GescA. der Gettesbeurist 
im is Jahrh. mil hes. Beriicks. des drguments im i’rorlopion 
des htil. Anscim, Hilnster, 1909. 

* Contra Gent, f, 11 . s Zb. 

*x. qu. ii art. 2. 
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from effect to cause. He relies on five such a posteriori argu- 
ments,' which are (1) tiie argument from the fact of motion to 
the Ilrst Mover ; (2) the parallel argument from causal agency 
to a First efficient Cause ; (3) the argument from possibility 
and necessity, knoum more commonly as the argument from 
the contingency of the world ;2 (4) the argument from the scale 
of ‘degrees of realitj',' by ivhioh we infer from the existence of 
greater and lesser goods the existence of a perfect good which 
IS the cause of all lesser degrees of goodness (in virtue of the 
specifically Neo-Platonic theorj’ of causality already explained); 
(6) the argument ex guhematione rerttm, i.e. from final or 
intentional causality. (Even the processes of inanimate nature 
are ordered or adapted to the realization of an end or good ; 
this adaptation presupposes an intelligent intention, and, since 
inanimate thinprs have no intelligence of their own, a super- 
mundane intelligence.) St. Thomas's arguments are thus all 
of one type. They are all appeals to the principle of causality 
taken in combination with the denial of the possibility of an 
infinite regress. Both the appeal to the principle of causality 
and the refusal to admit the infinite regress are direct inherit- 
ances from the Platonic-Aristotelian philosophy. The former 
is invalidated if the soundness of the Kantian criticism of 
speculative theology be admitted; the latter requires recon- 
sideration in the light of what may be called the ‘logical 
realism’ of Bertrand Russell and the ' new ‘ realists. Scotus, in 
the Scriptam Oxoniense,^ restates the Anselmian argument 
with a modification which seems obviousis’ meant to meet the 
fund.ament.al point in Oaunilo's criticism and anticip.ates a line 
of thought aftenrards developed by Leibniz. Ood is defined 
as ‘quo cogitato sine contradictione maius cogitari non potest 
sine contradictione,' ‘ that which can be thought without a 
contradiction but than which nothing greater can be thought 
without a contradiction.’ The important modification is the 
addition to the definition of the first sine contradictione. As 
Scotus saj's, * in cuius cogitations includitur contradictio illud 
dicitur non cogitabile.’ It thus becomes a preliminary to the 
ontological proof to show that God can be ‘ thought without 
contradiction’; t.e., that we really have a concept of God, or 
that the word ‘ God,’ or the phrase empl03'ed as by definition 
equivalent to the word, is not an unmeaning noise. When this 
condition is fulfilled, Scotus holds, the Anselmian inference from 
the esse in intellectu of the summutn cogitabile sine contradie- 
tione to its esse in re is valid. 

10. Descartes. — Descartes’ tlieism, like that of 
his mediaeval predecessors, is predominantly of the 
Neo-Platonio type, and i.s intimately connected 
with the assumption, which underlies the reason- 
ing of the Meditations, that the principle of 
causality, in the verj; form which had heen given 
to it hy Proclus, is evident by the natural light of 
the understanding. The extent to ■which the 
thought of Descartes is in fundamentals Platonic 
is probably not adequately realized hy most of 
his readers. Even the most original feature of 
his philosophy, the thoroughgoing reduction of 
natural science to mechanics, is really a reversion 
from mediaeval Aristotelianism to the standpoint 
of the early Academy, and the metaphysics of the 
Meditations is thoroughly Neo-Platonic. We quite 
misconceive Descartes’ meaning if we regard the 
resenoe of God in his system as an excrescence 
ue to the necessity of artificially bringing together 
again the artificially sundered worlds of body and 
mind. Even from the point of view of a merely 
mechanical interpretation of the world, Descartes 
is, of course, much more true to the analogies on 
which mechanical interpretations are founded in 
assuming the direction of the mechanism hy God 
than those modern half-philosophers who attribute 
to the cosmic machine an inherent power of direct- 
ing and repairing itself. He lias not forgotten, as 
the modern materialist tends to do, that behind 
the most complicated and perfect machinery there is 
always intelligence wliich is not that of the machine 
to start it, to direct its workings, and to repair it. 
But, bej'ond this, Descartes has reasons for assert- 
ing the existence of God which are wholly inde- 

' I. qu. ii. art. 3. 

The argument is that whatever is merely possible or con- 
tingent exists at some times but not at others. Hence, if all 
things are merely possible or contingent, there must have been 
a time when nothing existed at all. But (in virtue of the 
principle of aiusalit^’), if there had ever been a moment when 
there was nothing at all, nothing could ever have come to be. 
Hence the fact that there is something now proves that there 
must be ‘something in things ’ which is necessary, i.e. incapable 
of not existing. And the an-umeiit from the impossibility of 
an Indefinite regress is then invoked to show that there must 
be one ultimate necessary- being, 

3 Sec the relevant passages in Daniels, pp. 105-107. 


pendent of his reversion to the mathematiwil and 
mechanical standpoint in physics and would have 
been equally strong if he had adopted any other 
type of physical doctrine. The theism of Descartes 
is, in fact, dictated hy two coiisiderations—liis un- 
qualified acceptance of the principle of caiis.'iUty 
and his adherence to the conception of the ‘ Perfect 
Being’ as the only adequate object of the nniler- 
standing, and therefore the ‘natural good’ of 
rational beings (the ‘hen dell’ intelletto,” to use 
Dante’s phrase). He is a theist, not because he 
holds the mechanical view of nature, but for the 
same more ultimate reason which leads him to 
hold that view, that he is, like the whole Platonic 
succession, a rationalist and consequently regards 
the knowledge of the ‘ Supreme Being ’ as the cul- 
mination of science.' The actual proofs of theism 
ofiered by De.scartes are two. In the third medi- 
tation we have the a posteriori proof in the special 
form of an argument from our possession of an 
idea of God to tlie existence of (xod a-s the cause 
of the idea. This is, of course, strictly on Neo- 
Platonie lines. In the fifth Meditation the a 
posteriori proof is confirmed hy an a priori proof 
wliicli turns out to be, in principle, a restatement 
of the Anselmian argument with a modification 
which is by no means an obvious improvement. 

The well-known argument of the third Meditation runs thus. 
I have an ‘idea’ of the ‘Perfect’ or ‘Infinite’ Being. My 
possession ot this idea, like any other fact, demands a causal 
explanation. The explanation cannot be that 1 am myself the 
Perfect and Infinite Being and that the idea is derived from ray 
immediate awareness of inj’self, because I am aware of nij^selt 
as, in many waj's, defective and limited. It is not derived 
from acquaintance with other persons or things, which are all 
no less limited and finite than mj'selt ; and it bos not been 
obtained b^' an imaginative combination of the various perfec- 
tions I have observed separately in different finite things, for 
internal simplicity is itself one of the perfections which I think 
ot as constituting the ‘Infinite Being.’ Nor again Is * infinite ' a 
merely negative expression. (If it were, it might, of course, be 
objected that, when I say ‘ infinite,’ there is no definite concept 
corresponding to the word.) For in the order of logic the 
infinite is prior to the finite. If I had not already an Intellig- 
ible concept of infinit)-, I could not even be aware of my own 
finiteness. There is thus only one possible cause of my 
possession of the idea of the Infinite Being. It must be the 
effect of a really e.xisting Infinite Being, who possesses eminenter 
or /ormaliter all the perfection which my idea of the Infinite 
Being contains objeotivelj-, i.e. by way of representation. God 
therefore exists, and my idea of God may be said to bo the 
mark which the Creator has stamped on His creature. It may 
be added that, to argue the point even more generally, I who 
have this idea could not exist if the object of the idea did not 
also exist. For, since time is no more than a sequence of 
moments, each independent of all the rest, conservation, con- 
tinuance in existence. Is logically equivalent to fresh creation 
at every moment, and it is certain that I have no power to 
create myself. (This is proved by urging that it is easier to 
bestow new excellences on what alreadj’ exists than to create. 
If then I cannot bestow infinite wisdom or power on roj’sell, u 
I know I cannot, a fortiori I am not my own creator.) If it is 
urged that my parents are my creators, and their parents in 
turn their creators, we foil into the infinite regress. Thus the 
mere fact of the existence of any finite thing is proof of the 
e.xistence of the Infinite Being ; i.e., it anything whose e.xistcnce 
requires an external cause exists (and the Cartesian eogtto 
assures me of the existence of at least one such thing), there 
exists also a Supreme Being whose existence requires no 
external cause (another form of the argument called by St. 
Thomas the argument from possibiiitj* and necessitj'). 

The argument from my possession of an idea of God ts 
Descartes’ own substantial contribution to the phllosoph}' of 
theism. It must be carefull.v distinguished from the old Stoic 
appeal to the consensus gentium. Descartes’ critics were not 
really hitting a blot in his re.asoning when they Mid that 
savages and atheists do not possc.ss this idea. Against such 
objections Descartes’ own explanation, that he onli' meant tha^ 
given the knowledge ot myseit from which he starts, reuKtive 
analj’sis is sufficient to lead to tlie concept of an Infinite Being, 
is n sufficient rejoinder. He seems to he equally right in his 
contention that the concept of an Infinitely Perfect Being is 
logically implied in my recognition of my own finitude, just M 
T. H. Green maintains that the recognition of a moraiiv 
• better ’ implies the conception of a ‘best.’ The real point ot 
weakness in the argument, so far as the present writer can sec, 
lies elsewhere. Descartes is clearly right in maintaining tnai 
the concept of a Being who combines ail perfections or ex- 
cellences in the absolute internal sinip!icit3' of Ids ‘'"'f’ "fturc !- 
not formed b3’ a process of s3'nthesis ; it is clearl3' obtained 03 


' ‘ Perfecta scientia,’ as St. Hilar3* puts it, * Deum srire. 
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the process of ‘ passins: to the limit,’ of which mathematical 
reasoning furnishes so many examples. But we are not realh 
authorired to infer from our ability to conceive the limit of a 
series or of a sum of terms that a g'iven series has a limit or a 
given sum a limiting value. Whether a series or a sum has 
a limiting value or not has to be discovered bv examination in 
each special case ; it is notorious that mathematicians down to 
a very recent date have been repeatedly led into fallacies by 
the assumption that limits exist where,' in point of fact, thev 
do not. Thus, when we have conceded to Descartes that there 
is an ides of the Indnitely Perfect Being and that this idea is 
presupposed in our own judgment that we and other things are 
finite, it does not follow of itself that the series of existents, 
arranged in ascending order of perfection (assuming such an 
arrangement to be possible), must have an actual upper limit. 
This is the very point which ought to be proved, and has not 
been proved. Descartes himself was presumably led to ignore 
the difficulty by the laxness with which he employs the word 
idea to cover alike memory-images, concepts, and judgments. 
tVhen once he has allowed himself to call a judgment an idea, 
it is easy for him to think that he has bridged over the chasm 
between the concept of God and the judgment that God exists. 
The whole argument, it will be observed, is based on the com- 
bination of the Neo-Platonic doctrine of causality with the 
doctrine of representative perception. According to the latter 
doctrine, the direct and immediate object of apprehension, both 
in sense-perception and in thought, is never an extra-mental 
reality, but always itself mental or ‘in' the mind.' When this 
theory is combined with the view that everything that becomes 
has a cause and that all causality is imperfect mirroring, we 
get at once the proposition of Descartes that the cause of any 
idea must contain eminently or formally at least as much 
perfection as the idea contains objectively. ‘ Eminently ’ here 
answers to the xar’ airiov of Proclus, ‘formally’ to his xaS’ 
fiimpfiv, ‘objectively ’ to his xara 

The a priori or ontological argument of the filth 3leditation 
runs ns follows. By ‘God’ 1 mean a being who has all per- 
fections. But existence is a perfection. Therefore the being 
who has all perfections has existence ; f.«. God exists. Or, in 
other words, just as I see when I analyse the idea of a (rectilinear) 
triangle that it includes the property of having the sum of the 
internal angles equal to ir, so, when 1 analyse the idea of God, 1 
find that it includes existence. God therefore exists and exists 
necessarily. (Thus Descartes seems to assume that there is 
Just one existential proposition, and only one which is, in 
Kant’s sense of the term, analytical, viz. the proposition ‘ God 
existo.') The objection that St. Thomas (now the recognized 
chief authority in all questions of theology) had rejected the 
Anselmian argument leads Descartes, in his Replv to the 
JVrsf Objtctiotis, to insist vehemently that his own proof is not 
that of Anselm, but differs on a vital point. The force of his 
own reasoning depends entirely on the fact that existence is 
already contained in the concept of God. Anselm t had said 
nothing about this, and that was why St. Thomas was reason- 
ably Sssatisfied with his argument; the all-important 
point is that, according to Descartes, the proposition ‘God 
exists' is analytic; Anselm had left it an open question whether 
it might not be synthetic. Historically this modification of the 
ontological proof is important, since Kant (who appears not to 
have known the writings of St Anselm) makes it the main 
object of hie attack on the proof to show that the proposition 
‘God exists’ is synthetic. It is precisely because the (woposi- 
tion is synthetic, though the conditions which make the 
affirmation of an a prion synthetic proposition legitimate are, 
in this case, not fulfilled, that we con, according to Kont, have 
no speculative certainty of the existence of God. If Descartes 
should be right in regarding ‘ God exists ’ as an analytic proposi- I 
tion, Kant’s antitheological polemic would become a mere 
ignoratio elrnchi. 

The further peculiarity of the (Cartesian argument on which 
Kant fastens, that it improperly treats existence as a predicate 
or attribute, is not really of much importance. Whether all 
propositions can without violence to their meaning be repre- 
lented as asserting (or denying) a predicate of a subject is 
on important question for formal logic, but seems to have no 
relevance to theology. If there is no predicate in the proposi- 
tion ‘God exists,’ it must be held, on the same ground, that 
there is no predicate in such a proposition as ' Joseph dreams 
or ‘ Esau hunts ’ or ‘ The rich man died.' Per contra, if dream- 
ing, hunting, and dying are predicates in these propositions (as 
Kant, who professed to' regard logic as a science created perfect 
by Aristotle, ought to hold, and presumably did hold), existence 
is ft preciicftte in every proposition of the form ‘ x exists. The 
only question it is relevant to raise about the Cartesian argu- 
ment is the question whether in the special case of the ms 
summe perfectnm existence (whether existence be regarded as 
a predicate or not) can be asserted to be part of the meaning of 
a concept. , » 

Whether there is really so much difference as Descartes 
maintains between his own argument and Anselm’s may be 
doubted. Certainly the definition from which Anselm starts 


» The name of Anselm occurs neither in the Oyrcfions nor in 
Desixirtes’ Beply. Apparently both he and his critic knew the 
Anselmian arj^ument only at second hand, through T^on iftS. 
Descartes’ point, to be strictly accurate, is that his own 
ftnrument turns wholly on the contention that concepts^ in 
cenerftl contain only the * possible existence ' of ft corresponding 
object, but the concept of God ‘ contains the necessary exisU 
ence ’ of God. 


(God is id quo maius cogitari non potest) does not specify 
existence as part of the lueaninp of the concept. But, since 
Anselm tries to show that admission of the definition is logically 
tantamount to admitting that ‘ God cannot be thought not to 
be,* the difference between him and Descartes seems to be that 
Anselm tries to prove the point which Descartes is content to 
assume without more ado. It is hard to believe, as Descartes 
does, that St. Thomas, who denied that God is notum per se 
quoad nos, and gave a very sensible reason for his denial, would 
have regarded the Cartesian %*ersion of the proof as anything 
more than a glaringp^h7io principiu 

11. Spinoza. — With Sjiinoza’s attempt to give a 
pantheistic turn to the Iveo-Platonic and Cartesian 
lines of thought it is not necessary to concern our- 
selves further than to remark that tlie wliole of the 
First Fart of the Ethics is logically no better tlian 
one long petitio. Tlie first, third, and sixth of the 
definitions already contain the two assumptions, 
that God = substantia =catisa sui and that cansa sui 
(which is defined as ‘ that whereof the nature 
cannot be conceived but as existing’) exists. 
Wliere the whole doctrine has thus been taken for 
granted by arbitrary definition, it is really super- 
fluous to add anything in the way of ' proof,’ even 
if the ‘proofs’ themselves were more free than 
they are from formal logical fallacy. 'What Spinoza 
wholly evades considering is the question, which 
is really fundamental, whether the definition of 
causa sui is more than a ‘ meaningless noise.’ 

One particularly glaring example of Spinoza's singular care- 
lessness about his initial definitions may be noteef. He has 
taken from Keo-Platonism the first and most fundamental 
notion of his system, that of eatiso mi (to aiflviroirittTov of 
Proclus). Now, by ixilliiig a thing ovSinroorraToi’, the Neo- 
Platonists meant exactly what they said, that it ‘ causes ’ or 
‘produces’ itself (irpoayei Jauro). Hence they confined the 
name aveuiroorora to minds and souls and expressly maintained 
that the One, or God, having no cause, being unproduced, is 
not ttufluiroirraTov ; I i.e., they understood causa sui in a positive 
sense. Theologians had done the same thing ; as Arnauld said 
in his comments on Descartes’ ileditations,^ no theologian 
would admit that God is a se poeiltve tanguam a causa, but at 
most that God may be said to be a ss in a purely negative sense 
— i.e., in the sense that He is not an effect of anything else. 
Spinozism succeeds in appearing to satisfy our demand for an 
object of religious adoration only by a constant equivocation. 
It defines causa sui (—to avSinroaTarov) id the positive Neo- 
Platonic sense as id ctiius essentia incolvil existentiam (to toS 
etvat cavTu irapaKTiedv) and then asserts of it ail that Neo- 
platonism had asserted of the uncaused One. To put the point 
rather differently, it defines God as ‘ that whereof the essentia 
implies existence’ and translers to God, so defined, what theo- 
logians have asserted of a God in whom the distinction between 
cxisfentia and essentia is unmeaning. Spinoza commits the 
paralogism in set terms in the first sentence of the Ethics : 
'Per causam sui intelligo id cuius essentia inwlvit existentiam, 
sive id cuius natura non potest concipi nisi existens.’ 

12. Locke. — Locke’s proof of theism,® which he 
regards as having an evidence ‘equal to mathe- 
matical certainty,’ though in some ways perfunc- 
tory, is in its general character of the Neo-Platonic 
type. He does not refer to the a priori or onto- 
logical argument, and refuses to pronounce any 
opinion on Descartes’ otvn special argument from 
our possession of an idea of God except to remark 
that ‘ It is an ill way of establishing this truth and 
silencing atheists to lay the whole stress of so 
important a point as this upon that sole founda- 
tion.’ (As the context shows, Locke tliinks that 
it would be a true and relevant criticism of 
Descartes to say that some men have no idea, and 
others false ideas, of God.) It is not quite clear 
whether Locke regards the certainty of theism as 
eq^ual to tlie certainty with which we know actu- 
ally perceived facts or the fact of our own existence. 
He says that we have more certainty of it ‘ tlian 
of anything our senses have not immediately dis- 
covered to us,’ and again that ‘ we more certainly 
know that there is a God, than that there is any- 
thing else without us.’ This certainty looks ns if 
Locke held (as Descartes did not) that the exist- 
ence of God is less certain than our own, and 

I ProcIUB, InstiU Oieol,, prop. 40 ; avoym; apa rh avSwooraTov 
tXrai lirra to irpwTov. 

s Otjeciiones Quartae, § ‘ de Deo.' 

s Essay, bk. iv. ch. 10, ’ Of our Knowledge of the Existence of 
a God.' 
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Leibniz himseK at times explainintj why the actual world, 
rather than any other equallj' possible world, exists, by ascrib- 
ing to the various possible worlds an ‘appetence of existence* 
(cxisfun'tio) proportionate to their degree of internal harmony, 
and saying that the most orderly of them is actual Just because 
its existxiritio^ is a maximum,^ but elsewhere, especially in more 
popular writings, treating existence as something which is 
conferred on the most orderly and harmonious of the possible 
worlds by God in virtue of His ‘ choice of the best,* Unless one 
is prepared, as the present writer after long study is not. to 
accuse Leibniz of insincerity, it seems Impossible not to recog- 
nijw here a fundamental inconsistency between bis persona! 
religious convictions and the logical requirements of his meta- 
ph 3 *s!cals 3 'stem. If all true propositions are Identities, philo- 
sophy must be atheistic.2 

14. Hume.— The most important philosophical 
treatment of the tlieistio problem between Leibniz 
and Kant is unmistakably that of Hume in his 
Dialogues concerning Natural Religion (written 
apparently before 1751, though not published until 
1779, tiiree years after the author’s death). In 
judging this work it must be home in mind that it 
makes no pretence to expound the theology of the 
author. It is strictly what it purports to be, a 
conversation between a supporter of philosophic 
‘natural theology,’ Cleanthes, a violent fideist, 
Demea, intended as a representative of orthodoxy, 
and a sceptic, Philo. The responsibility for the 
positions maintained by the three speakers rests 
entirely with themselves. Hume abstains from 
indicating his own sympathies except in the final 
sentence, where he suggests that tlie ‘opinions’ 
(he is careful not to say ‘the arguments^) of the 
‘natural theologian’ Cleanthes probably come 
nearer to the truth than those of Philo, and those 
of Philo than those of Demea.* Hume’s real 
position in natural theology, as in nliilosophy in 
general, seems to have been that of a consi.stent 
Acivdeinic. Genuine scepticism is a rare tiling 
and liable to be misunderstood. So Hume’s 
general pliilosophy has commonly been mistaken, 
as by T. H. Green, Huxley, and others, for a 
shallow sensationalistio phenomenalism, in reality 
he is neither a sensationalist nor a phenomenalist. 
He holds that there are insuperable difficulties in 
the Cartesian rationalism, and that, on the other 
hand, sensationalism leads to the conclusion that 
science is an impossibility. Being unable to accept 
either Cartesianism or sensationalism, and knowing 
of no third choice in philosophy, he adopts the 
sceptical attitude of ‘suspense of judgment.’ 

There can be no question of seriously regarding 
principles presupposed in all science as false ; at 
the same time Hume confesses himself unable to 
justify these principles. His real attitude towards 
theism seems to have been the same. It is prob- 
ably true, and, as the letter to Elliot shows, 
Hume is very unwilling to believe that his leaning 
towards it rests on nothing more solid than 
emotional bias, but the alleged proofs of theism 
are open to criticisms which Hume does not knpw 
how to refute, and there are ‘ appearances ’ which 
it is hard to reconcile with the theistio ‘ hypothesis.’ 
We have not, as it is to be wished we had, con- 
vincing proof of its truth, though Hume_ lets us 
see that personally he inclines to accept it. His 
attitude is neither that of a zealous ‘ infidel nor 
that of a ‘ phenomenalist ’ and anti-theist. Neither 

1 Ot. Couturat, La Lo^t-iut de Leibniz, Paris, 1801, pp. 
224-226, with the passages cited there. 

a For a useful conspectus of all the more Important utterances 
of Leibniz on the existence of God known before the publica- 
tion ot Couturat’s volume of Opuscules see Russell, Crit. Eipos. 
of the Philosophy of Leibniz, pp. 284-291, and, for a ‘smash- 
ing,’ but by no means Onol, attack on all the four arguments, 
ch. ix, ot the same work. 

3 That this remark is made in good faith seems clear from 
Hume’s letter to Gilbert Elliot of JIarch lOlh, 1761, where he 
speaks of Cleanthes ns the ’ hero' ot the dialogue and asks his 
friend for any suggestions which will ’strengthen that side of 
tliD dialogue,’ protesting against the ascription to himself of 
’ any propensity to the other side,’ by which he plainly means 
tlie ’sidc ot Philo. No one could suspect him of ’ propensity ' to 
Vhs side of the ’ mystic' Demea. 

vou xn. — 18 


the Hnme of contemporary High Churchmen like 
Johnson and Wesley nor the Hume of Huxley’s 
biography is the Hume of historical fact.* 

In form the Dialogues, like some of Plato’s greatest works, 
are reported conversation. An unnamed narrator informs his 
friend Hermippus of the discussions between Cleanthes, Philo, 
and Demea. The narrator, it should be observed, is a theist. 

•What truth so obvious, so certain, as the SEI.SO of a God! 
. . . What truth so important ns this, which is the ground ot 
all our hopes, tlie surest foundation of morality, the firmest 
support of society, and the only principle which ought never to 
be a moment absent from our tlioughts and incdilationsT But 
in treating of this obvious and important truth ; what obscure 
questions occur, concerning the ifATVKK of that divine being ; 
his nUribiites, liis decrees, his plan of providence?’ 

There is no sign of irony in this utterance, and its seriousness 
is all the more proliable that Hume proceeds to dwell on the 
intellectual difference between the characters of tlie dialogue, 
assigning an ’accurate philosophical turn' to Cleanthes the 
theist, ^carelees scepticism' to Philo, and 'rigid inflexible 
orthodoxy * to Demea.® His obvious intention is to predispose 
the reader to find in Cleanthes the hero of the work. It is with 
the same object that, until the discussion is near its end, 
Demea, the zealot tor unreasoning faith, is made to regard 
Philo as an ally against Cleanthes.® The intimate correspond- 
ence between what Cleanthes s-ays about the impossibility of 
seriously acquiescing in complete philosophical scepticism and 
Hume’s own utterances to the same effect in the Treatise of 
Human Hature further helps to Indicate that we are not to 
take Philo’s estimate ot the theistic arguments ns meant to be 
that of his creator. His function is not to refute Cleanthes, 
but to call attention to the difficulties and weak points in his 
ex'po3ition.4 The precise position at the opening of the dis- 
cussion is this. Cleanthes affirms the existence of a ’ cause ' of 
the universe and, reasoning by analogy from the products of 
art to those ot nature, holds that this cause is a mind resembling 
our own. He denies the doctrine of the Neo-PIatonlsts and 
Obristian theologians that God is absolutely simple and there- 
fore unknowable in His essentia to us, on the ground that this 
amounts to atheism. Philo and Demea are agreed in opposing 
him, though for different reasons — Demea because he accepta 
the negative theology, Philo on the ground that, as we have no 
experience ot ’world-making,’ we are not entitled to s.ay that 
the order in the world presupposes a world-building intelligence. 
Cleanthes has rested his case on the old Platonic argument from 
'orderly motion,’ but has admitted that the argument is one 
from analogy. Philo replies that tliere is no suHlcient basis for 
an analogical argument. He further appeals to the difficulties 
of the ‘infinite regress.' If matter and mind must be effects of 
a cause, why must not that cause have a more ultimate cause 
and so on ad indednituml Cleanthes declines to consider the 
problem : ' Tou ask me what is the cause of this cause ? I know 
not : I care not ; that concerns not me. I have found a Deity ; 
and here I stop ray enquiry. Let those go farther, who are 
wiser or more enterprising.’ Philo not unnaturally replies ; ’ 1 
pretend to be neither; and for that very re.ason, f should never 
perhaps have attempted to go so far; especially when I am 
sensible, tlmt I must at last be contented to sit down with the 
same answer.’ 3 Philo, it must be remembered, calls himself a 
theist, though he professes to regard the nature of God as 
totally unknown. The point at issue between him and Cleanthes 
is that Cleanthes maintains that the ‘ First Cause ’is not only 
a mind but also 'a mind like the human,’ and that the teleo- 
logical argument is an ‘ experimental proof ’ ot tills. These two 
points are what Philo disputes and Demea regards as ‘ anthrojK)- 
morphist’ heresy. Philo, in fact, wishes, like Kant, to main- 
tain that Bpcculative theism is dependent upon the validity of 
the ‘a priori proof.’ If we rely solely on the argument from 


1 That Hume was personally on orthodox Christian is, to be 
sure, unlikely, but there is no reason to suppose that he was 
much further removed from orthodoxy than more than one of 
the prominent 18th cent, latitudiiiorian bisliops or Scotlish 
’ moderates,’ and in his philosophy he never commits himself to 
any view not compatible with the completesl orthodoxy, as 
orthodoxy was understood in his day. Huxley’s anti-clerical- 
ism is quite incompatible with Humianism. 

® There is a certain want of definiteness about the poeltion 
ascribed to Demea. He is spoken of os a 'mystic’ and a 
depredator of the powers of reason ; on the other hand, ho is 
the champion of the ’simple and sublime argument a priori ' — 
an odd attitude for an irrationalist. Hume does not seem to 

• .. ■-'-11 - 1 — negative theology, the creation of 

• ■ ■ • ■, a- d the scepticism of despair which 

■ • •. of reason. Philo’s ‘scepticism’ is 

quite another thing, a mere declaration that, 'as at present 
advised,' he has not sufficient material for a definitive conclusion. 

s Demea is, in fact, so little of a real theologian that he is un- 
aware that it is actually unorthodox to maintain llial the exist- 
ence of God is known only ’ by revelation.’ Perhaps, like Hume 
himself, according to Johnson, 'he had never read the New 
Testament with attention,' and he almost certainly did not 
know that his position had been formally condemned by the 
Fifth Uiteran Council. 

4 Huxley’s exploitation ot Philo for an antlthcistio purpose 
rests on the false assumption that it is he who is the real ‘hero 
of the dialogue.’ 

* Hume, Philosophical IVorks, ed. T. H. Green and T. H. 
Grose, London, 1874-75, li. 410. 
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eEfect to cau?e, the known effect is not perfect and we are not 
entitled to infer that its author is free either from intellectual 
or from moral ieficiencies, or even that ‘several deities’ may 
not comhine to construct a world as many men co-operate to 
build a house or a ship. ‘ A man, who follows your hypothesis, 
is able, perhaps, to assert, or conjecture, that the universe, 
sometime, arose from something like design : but beyond that 

f >osilion he cannot ascertain one single circumstance, and is 
eft afterwards to fix every point of his theology, by the utmost 
licence of fancy and hypothesis.’! The God of Oleanthes is, in 
fact, a ‘ finite deity,’ and a finite deity is as had as none at ail. 
And, if reasoning by analogy be in place at all, analogy suggests 
that we should look on the material world as an animal of which 
God is, as with the Stoics, the soul, and thus we shall be led to 
affirm the eternity of the world (contrary to the jjositlon of 
Cleanthes, who has tacitly assumed that the thing to he 
accounted for is its origin). Or, again, if the world is more like 
an animal or vegetable than a watch or loom, why should we 
not infer that worlds are propagated rather than made? A 
comet may be the ‘ egg ' of a solar system. Demea, of course, 
comments on the absence of any data for such • wild ’ theories. 
But this is exactly the point on which Philo wishes to insist ; 
‘ we have no data to establish any system of cosmogony.' He 
insists, none the less, that such analogies as we have suggest 
that Intelligence itself is caused by physical generation. 
Generation, itself an unintelligent process, is explained to be 
a ‘principle of order in nature,’ and ‘we see every day the 
latter [intelligence] arise from the former (generation], never 
the former from the latter.' (It is, of course, obvious that 
Oleanthes is here making two very questionable assumptions— 
that the ' rational soul ’ is generated like the body, and that, 
because an oak or a spider is not rational, the growth of the 
one and the instinctive behaviour of the other are not guided 
by intelligence at all. ‘Experience’ does nothing to assure us 
of these negations.) Philo finally reaches the climax of his 
polemic against the o posteriori argument when he urges that 
the * unguided ’ motions of material particles may give rise to 
‘an uniformity of appearance,' and thus ‘account for all the 
appearing wisdom and contrivance’ in nature. (As before, he 
makes the wholly illegitimate assumption that we know from 
experience that this has really happened. ‘This we know to 
be the case with the universe at present. . . . May we not hope 
for such a position, or rather be assured of it, from the eternal 
revolutions of unguided matter?’ Of course, experience does 
not warrant the statement that there is or ever has been 
‘unguided matter.') He had himself repudiated the notion 
that chance has any place in a scientific theory, but he ends by 
suggesting that the only reason why there is order in the world 
is that ' it happens ' so.' Oleanthes reasonably retorts that the 
degree of harmonious adaptation in the known part of the 
universe to the needs of an intelligent civilization goes far 
beyond what Philo undertakes to account for — such order as 
is necessary ‘ for the subsistence of the species.' But Philo has 
made the main point for which he was concerned, that the 
a posteriori argument, taken by itself, is not adequate to 
establish the existence of the all-perfect or ‘ most real ' being. 
Accordingly the dialogue now proceeds to consider the a priori 
argument by which the existence of the ens realissimnm is to 
be established from on analysis of its own nature. The exposi- 
tion of this argument la given to Demea, the epokesuian of 
traditional theology, and the objections against it are put into 
the mouth of Cleanthes, the upholder of the argument from 
design, as well as into that of Philo. We now find Cleanthes 
and Philo allied against Demea, ns we have hitherto had Demea 
and Philo combining against Cleanthes. The particular argu- 
ment regarded as conclusive by Demea is one which ought 
more properly to be called a posteriori. It is, in fact, as he 
words it, a combination of two of the forms of the a posteriori 
argument admitted by St. Thomas — the argument from the 
fact of motion to a First Mover and the argument from the 
possible to the necessary. Since the indefinite regress Is 
illegitimate, in arguing from effects to causes, we must come to 
a First Cause, and, when we ask why the ‘ succession of causes ' 
should be what it is and not a different series, we are forced to 
answer that the First Cause is a ‘ necessarily-existent Being, 
who carries the llEASOtt of his existence in himself ; and who 
cannot be supposed not to exist without an express contradic- 
tion.’ * (This last clause thus gets in the point of the ontological 
proof under cover of the argument from causality; this may be 
the Justification for calling Demea’s reasoning a priori. Or 
Hume may possibly mean that his argument is based simply on 
the general principle of causality and not on the special char- 
acter of the effect under consideration, the actual universe.) 
Oleanthes urges against the proof the five following considera- 
tions. (1) No fact can be demonstrated a priori. ‘ Whatever 
we conceive as existent we can also conceive os non-existent. 
There Is no being, therefore, whose non-existence implies a 
contradiction. Consequently, there is no being whose existence 
is demonstrable.' This agrees with Thomas's verdict on Acselm 
except for the fact that Hume disregards the fine distinction 
between what is evident in se and « hat is evident quoad nos. 
(2) We cannot know that ‘the Deity ‘is a ‘necessarily-existent 
Being’ ‘ while our faculties remain the same as at present,' and 
therefore ‘ the words necessarp existence have no meaning ‘ to 
us. Here there seems to be a direct contradiction between 
Cleanthes and St. Thomas. But on looking more closel) we see 
that Cleanthes is merely repeating his former objection in fresh 
words. By a ‘ necessarj- existence ’ he means one that cannot 


t Philosophical ITorhs, p. 414. ^ Ib. p. 428. 3 /b. p. 432, 


be thought of as not existing, and St Thomas also admits that 
‘our faculties’ do not allow us to perceive that God’s existence 

• flows from His essence.' St Thomas’s argument only went to 
show that there is a being who exists always. This contention 
Oleanthes does not refute, but merely denies without giving a 
reason ; ‘ nor can the mind ever lie under a necessity of sup- 
posing any object to remain always in being.’ (3) If there must 
be a ‘ necessary being,’ or a being which cannot be thought not 
to exist, why may not ‘the material universe’ itself be this 
necessary being? _‘ For aught we can determine, it may coplaln 
some qualities which, were they known, would make its non- 
existence appear as great a contradiction ns that twice two it 
five.’ 1 (4) n ow can there be a first cause of an ‘ eternal succes- 
sion of objects’? (5) In such a ‘succession of objects’ each 
may be said to be caused by something that preceded it, but 
there is no sense in asking for a cause of the whole chain. 
Demea adds that possibly the ‘ whole economy of the universe' 
Is ‘conducted by a necessity,’ undiscoverable to us, which he 
compares with the arithmetical rule that the sum of the digits 
of any multiple of 0 is divisible by 9.3 These reflexions really 
suggest more than they actually contain. Consideration (4), if 
thought out, raises the question whether the ‘infinite regress’ 
is really an impossibility, and consideration (5) is at least a hint 
of the more modern doctrine of ultimate pluralism that the 
universe may consist of a multitude of independent but inter- 
related constituents. Demea’s remark deserves leas considera- 
tion. It amounts manifestly to the suggestion that the 

* material universe ’ itself may be the ‘ necessary ' being whose 
existence follows from its ‘essence,’ and is inconsistent with the 
objection already urged against the ontological proof, that there 
is no existent which may not be conceived not to exist. 

The discussion now turns to the moral character of ths rlrst 
Cause. Philo and Demea agree in arbitrarily assuming the 
pessimistic view of the general misery of creation and in par- 
ticular of man. The case is argued by Philo with an abundance 
of rhetoric and manifest want of logic which of themselves 
suggest that Hume is treating him with some irony. That 
Cleanthes declares that he feels little of this misery himself and 
hopes that pessimists are not very common is a further indica- 
tion that it is he who is the spokesman of Hume's own convic- 
tion, so far as any of the characters can be said to be so. 
Demea, of course, means only to infer from the pessimistic 
estimate of life that the true good of man is not to be found on 
this side of the grave, and is driven out of the company by dis- 
gust when Philo goes on to argue at great length, and with still 
more obvious begging of the question than before, that all the 
indications show that the cause or causes of the cosmic order 
are eitV ’ ■ ■"erent to morality. (Itls 

almost • ’ . • .• was not aware that the 

whole o' •’ . . . ' the tacit assumption that 

nothing is good but pleasure". He merely revives the old Epi- 
curean argument against Providence in its cnulest form, and 
it is no surprise to an intelligent reader when he informs Olean- 
thes, after Demea’s departure, that his real object has been 
merely to protest against the abuse of the topic of benevolent 
design by popular preachers. It is not quite so easy to believe 
him sincere m his assertion that, in spite of all that he has 
hitherto said, he thinks the evidence of rational design In 
nature overpowering and regards doubt about the existence of 
a ‘Supreme Intelligence 'as ‘pertinacious obstinacy.’) Philo’s 
final conclusion is that the controversy between theists and 
atheists is at bottom verbal. 'The order and design in the 
world prove that its cause (he quietly abandons his own formei 
objection to the demand for such a cause) bears an analogy, 
though, no doubt, a remote one, to the human mind. If 
theists would remember the remoteness and atheists the reality 
of the analogy, there would be nothing left to dispute. But he 
objects in toto to all ’ religion ’ which goes beyond the intellect- 
ual admission of this one proposition (and thus is plainly 
meant to be insincere in his assertion that his ’ philosophical 
scepticism ’ is ‘ the most essential step,’ in an educated man, 

‘ towards being a sound, believing Christian ’). Deism— bare 
intellectual affirmation of the existence of an intelligent First 
Cause which exercisesno influence whatever on thepractic.al con- 
ductof life — is manifestly what Philo really means to recommend. 
(His attack on ‘religion’ is little more than a denunciation 
of the ‘horrors of the Inquisition’ and contains a logical contro- 
diction to which his creator must have been alive. He main- 
tains, on the one hand, that ‘ religious niolives ' are so weak, 
by comparison with others, that ‘ religion ’ is Impotent to 
influence conduct for the better, and, on the other, that it is 
so strong that all the worst evil in life is due to ‘ priests who 
play on the fanaticism of the vulgar for their own intcresMd 
purposes. It is hard not to believe that Hume is treating ms 
puppet with intentional malice. Just as he Is treating pi’iuea 
with malice when he represents him os welcoming "huos 
description of the hopeless wretchedness of existence without 
any mispicion of its drift, though, os an educated man, he mutt 
have known what conclusions Lucretius had drawn from the 
same premisses.) Cleanthes, it is to be noted, listens to tins 
assault on religion almost in silence and leaves Philo wipi the 
last word. It is to be supposed that he does not assent, thougn 
he may not see his way to ‘dissolve the airopi'a.’ 

15. Kant. — Mucli more closely knit is the n.ssaiilt 
on the whole of natural theology in Kant’s Crili'/M 
of Pure Reason. It should be remembered tluit 
Kant had not ahv.aj's been a disbeliever in t!ie 

1 Phitosonhirjll Worlis. p. 432. 3 Ib. p. 43* 
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possibility of demonstrating theism. In his thesis 
for his degree,' whieh aims at showing the irre- 
ducibility of the principle of sufficient reason to 
the lo"ical principle of contradiction, he offers a 
proof, based on the former principle, that ‘ there is 
a being ^yhose existence is antecedent to the possi- 
bility of itself and of all things, which being must 
therefore be said to exist with an absolute neces- 
sity.’ “ This is, in principle, the contention most 
fully developed later by Lotze, 

As Knnt states it, the argument runs thus. ‘ Possibility* 
means the absence of contradiction (non repngnantia) between 
the constituents of a ‘complex notion.’ The ‘constituents* 
are thus presupposed as the ‘ matter ’ of the ‘ complex notion.* 
Thus a ‘possibility* with no presuppositions, a ‘possibility’ 
when nothing whatever has been given as actual, is mean- 
ingless. It follows ‘that nothing can be conceived as 
possible unless that which is real in every possible notion 
exists, and, indeed, exists with absolute necessity (since, if you 
leave this [reality] out of account, nothing whatever would he 
possible, i.e., everything would be impossible). Further, he 
urges, this ‘ necessary reality * must be a single being. The 
argument for this is that, if we suppose ‘the reals, which are, 
so to say, the matter of all possible conoepts, to be found dis- 
tributed among many existents * (i.e., if we suppose a plurality 
of ultimate ‘ reals '), each ‘ real * will have limitations, i.e. 
‘privations,’ negative characters. But negative characters 
have not, like positive ‘ realities,* an ‘ absolute necessity.* The 
supposed ‘ reals ’ will therefore all contain an element of con- 
tingency. The being which exists with absolute necessity must 
therefore be without any limitations and therefore infinite. 
(Like Leibniz’s God, it must be the subject of every proposition 
affirming a positive * perfection.*) If there were more than one 
such inQnite being, the very plurality would re-introduce con- 
tingency. ‘Thus God, and one only God, is given as the 
absolutely necessary principle of all possibility.’ Kant thus, by 
deducing the existence of God from the principle of sufficient 
reason, is already anticipating the doctrine of the Critique that 
all existential propositmns are synthetic without exception. 
Descartes* ontological argument is pronounced to be invalid, 
precisely because it attempts to deduce the ‘ existence * of God 
from His ‘ essence * (thus treating an existential proposition as 
analytic), whereas, in the proof given by Kant, the ‘ possibility ’ 
of God is itself made to depend on His ‘existence.’ 

Kant returns to tlie subject in liis short essay 
on The only Possible Proof of the Being of God.* 
The proof offered is substantially that of his thesis 
of 1755, divested of scholastic terminology. Exist- 
ence is not a predicate or determination of a sub- 
ject, but the absolute positing of the subject 
Itself; e.g,, when I am fully acquainted with the 
whole story of Julius Caesar and know every pre- 
dicate of the hero of the story, it is still an intel- 
ligible question whether this Julius Caesar is a 
‘ real ’ man or only the hero of a fiction, and by 
calling him a ‘real’ man I do not add an (»-hl)^ 
predicate to the n predicates which I have already 
asserted about him in telling the story. The 
dilference between a ‘ real ’ and a merely possible 
thing lies not in what is posited in each case, but 
in the way in which it is posited. If I think of 
a thing first as possible and then as r^l, the same 
complex of predicates and relations is posited in 
both cases; but in the first case this complex is 
posited hypothetically (a complex of propositions 
are true about the thing if it exists), in the second 
case absolutely — i.e. categorically. I cannot think 
of anything as possible unless its predicates are all 
compatible with one another ; e.g., I cannot think 
of a triangle with four sides as possible, but I can 
think of a triangle with a right angle as possible. 

‘ Both the triangle and the right angle are the 
data or material element in this possibility ; the 
agreement of the first with the second in rc-qiect 
to the law of contradiction is the formal element 
of the possibility.’ Since the material element 
(the data) as well as the formal is required to con- 
stitute a possibility, ‘ the internal possibility of all 
things presupposes some existence’ (irgend cin 
JDasein), and * itis wholly impossible that absolutely 

1 cognitionie melaphgtieae nova 

■ ■■ . .T55 (IVerke, cd. 0. llart«nstcin, 

s ib. § ii prop. 7. 

5 Oer eitirig m'ogliche Beweisgrjind ru etner Demonstration 
det Daseins Gottee, Konigsberg, 17CS (ITfrlf, ii. 109-205). 


nothing should exist.’ (In more modern language 
this means that the diflerence between the logically 

ossible and impossible dejiends on the compossi- 

ility of some predicates and the incompossibility 
of others ; thus, that there may be so much ns the 
difference between what is logically impos-sible and 
what is possible, there must be predicates, and 
predicates are predicates of something. Hence 
there must be something, to be the subject of 
predicates if the very ivord ‘ possible ’ is to have a 
meaning.) Thus we get back to the starting- 
point of the proof of 1755. Possibility logically 
presupposes actual existence as its foundation. 
Therefore there is something actual, the elimina- 
tiop of which would destroy all 'internal possi- 
bility’; i.e. there is ‘an unconditionally necessary 
being.’ Kant then proceeds, as in 1755, to prove 
that the necessary being is one, simple, immutable, 
and eternal, and, as that which contains the data 
of all possibilities, is, in fact, the ens rcalissimum. 
From these attributes it is infeiTed that ‘the 
necessary being is a spirit (Geist),’ and this com- 
pletes the proof that God exists. 

It still remains for Kant to show that his (onn of the argu- 
ment ‘from the possible to the necessary' is the only valid 
theistic proof. The Cartesian proof of the fifth -tleilitation is set 
aside on the ground that it treats existence as a predicate. 
The familiar argument from the contingency of the world (the 
world is an efiect, therefore it has a cause which is itself 
uncaused and therefore ‘necessary’) is unsatisfactory. Kant 
allows in this essay, ns he does not in the Critique, that the Infer- 
ence to an uncaused First Cause may be valid. It is not so 
clear that ‘ this independent thing is unconditionally necessary,' 
i.e. that it cannot even be thought not to exist, since the 
demonstration of this turns on the ijrinciple of sufficient 
reason, which is not admitted by all philosophers. But, even 
it the point be conceded for the sake of argument, it is not 
proved that the absolutely necessary being is what we mean by 
God, i.e. is utterly perfect and utterly One. To establish this 
point (that ‘the necessary beings the perfect being’) we 
require to prove that, ‘if Xis perfect, X necessarily exists,* and 
this is just the ontological argument, with its treatment of 
existence as one predicate among others, over again (a point on 
which Kant expatiates more fully In the Critique). The teleo- 
logical or, ns Kant calls It, the pbyBico-theologic.al proof here, 
as in the Critique, comes off better. Like Hume's I’hilo (In one 
of his moods), Knnt is conidnced that there is such evident 
system, adaptation, and benevolence in nature that its author 
must be thought of os One, wise, and good. But, though the 
argument deserves to be enforced in the interests of practical 
piety, it is not enough to prove perfect wisdom or benevolence 
In the Creator, and thus not enough to prove that He la all we 
mean by God. The same criticism will meet us again in the 
Critique. 

The argument for the dependence of the world 
on a ‘necessarily existing being’ recurs ngiiiii, in 
a slightly different form, in a third ‘ [irccriticai ’ 
work — Kant’s inaugural lecture as professor on 
‘The Form and Principles of the Sensible and 
Intelligible World.’ ' As in the two works already 
considered, Kent assumes the Leibnizian concep- 
tion of the universe ns a complex of simple 
substances or monads. His object is to show that 
such a complex must depend for its existence and 
character upon a supreme and ‘ necessary ’ extra 
mundane ‘ substance,’ which is God, The theistic 
argument is more specially contained in §§ 17-2’2, 
and runs as follows. I'he princi|>les of inter- 
relation between a plurality of substances cannot 
have their complete ground in the existence of 
these substances. Each substance is indebted for 
its mere subsistence only to its cause (if it has a 
cause). But the relation of effect to cause is 
not commerchnn (reciprocal interaction), but 
dependentia (one-sided dependence), and what 
we have to account for is the rommerciwtn 
of the substances which make up the universe. 
Not all the.se substances can be ‘necessary,’ 
because, if they were, they would be absolutely 
without dependence on e,ach other; there would 
be no commercium between them, and they would 
notfonn a world at all. Tlie world, or ‘totality 

r De mundi sensibitis atgue intetUgilHit forma et principiis 
Riga, 1770 (trerke, ii. SD5-425), 
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of substances,’ is, therefore, a ‘ totalit 3 r of contin- 
gents ’ ; and ‘ the world, in virtue of its essence, 
consists of mere contingents. Moreover, no 
necessary substance is connected -with the world 
(mu7idus) at all, unless as cause with efi'ect, and 
therefore not as a part udth a whole, since the 
parts of one and the same whole are connected by 
reciprocal dependence, a relation which does not 
aflect a necessary being. The canse of the world, 
then, is an extra-mundane being and not a “ soul 
of the world.’” And the necessary being which is 
the extra-mundane cause of the world is one and 
not many. For the effects of different ‘necessary 
beings’ would stand in no relations of reciprocal 
dependence, since their assumed causes are not 
reciprocally inter-related. Hence the unity of the 
substances composing the world in a single system 
is a consequence of the dependence of them all on 
one being, and it follows that this one being is not 
a mere ‘architect of the universe’ (t.e. SrjfiiovpySi), 
but its Creator. Incidentally also the argument 
removes the ambiguity which had haunted 
Leibniz’s account of the ' pre-established harmony ’ 
to God. It definitely makes the harmony itsmf 
dependent on God.* 

Thus down to 1770 Kant shows no doubt of the possibility of 
demonstrating tlieism. The arcunient on which he relics iii all 
the essays examined is one and the same — the Neo-Platonic 
argument a poslKriori — and rests on the assumption that the 
world as given is an object for which we are bound hy the 
principle of causality to seek an explanation.^ The proof, as 
with the Neo-PIatonists, aims at estalilishing the existence of 
the One— the single, internally simple and perfect, extra- 
mundane source of all the existents which together make up 
the Koapor. The peculiarity of Kant’s special version of it is 
that, to escape the criticisms which had been directed against 
Descartes, he sets himself to deduce the existence of a ‘ being 
which cannot be thouglit not to exist,’ not from the logical 
concept of en-s realissimttin, but from the consideration that, 
in the universe itself, some combinations of predicates of the 
same thing and some combinations of relations between the 
same things are possible, and others not. The existence of an 
actual extra-mundane being once established as a pre-condition 
of the dilTerenoe in intra-mundane things between what is 
passible and what is impossible, the internal unity, simplicity, 
and perfection of the necessary being are then deduced as 
consequences of its necessa^ existence. If this line of arjru- 
ment is not fallacious— f.«, if it really proves that something 
‘ exists of necessity ’—it clearly has the double merit of being 
free from the objection to the ontological proof, and of being 
equally untouched by the considerations urged by Philo and 
Demea in Hume against the a posteriori proof. If the 
principle on which Kant relies — that the possible presupposes 
the actual— is sound, his argument seems to be a complete 
speculative demonstration of flie ‘ being of God ’ reduced to its 
most succinct expression. tVhy, then, did Kant, in his later 
' critical ’ years, pronounce the question whether God e.\i3ts to 
be transcendent— i.r, outside the legitimate limits of epeciilative 
inve.stigation— and all ‘proofs of the existence of God,’ includ- 
ing that lor which he had himself formerly claimed ‘ geometrical 
certainty,’ mere fallacies ? 

In dealing mth Kant’s drastic assault on specu- 
lative natural theology in the Critique of Pure 
Reason, we may perhaps distinguish two questions 
which Kant himself naturally treated as one. It 
is one question whether Kant has proved that the 
demonstration of theism is impossible on the 
assumption that the special doctrine of his Critique 
as to the limits of human knowledge is true, but 
quite another question whether that doctrine is 
true, and consequently whether Kant has proved 
the fallaciousness of natural theology uncondition- 
ally. The first of these two questions no doubt 
permits of only one answer. Kant is clearly right 
when lie asserts that all existential propositions 
are synthetic, at any rate (to repeat the distinction 
of St. Thomas to which Kant himself pays no 
regard) quoad nos. And it follows at once from 
this single consideration that, if, as the Critique 
maintains, the synthesis in a synthetical proposi- 
tion must always in the end be effected by an 

1 * Commercium itaque omnium subslantiarum universl est 
externe stabilitum per causam omnium communem ’ (i6. p. 22). 

s Philo, in Hume, it will bo remembered, had at least 
suggested that this need not be the case ; the material world 
may be its own explanation. 


application of formal ‘categories of the under- 
standing’ to a material supplied in sensation oi 
sensuous imagination, no s^’nthetic.al proposition 
(and, by conseq^uence, no existential proposition) 
can be affirmed of a subject which is purely 
‘ intelligible,’ a vonrrbv. And Kant expressly makes 
this a main point in his criticism of the ontological 
proof. Unfortunately, however, this doctrin'e, if 
carried out to its full logical consequences, would 
lead to a result which Kant would nave been the 
first to reject. For it follows that there can be no 
such sciences as pure arithmetic and pure geometry. 
The subjects about which synthetical propositions 
are_ asserted in these sciences are one and all 
Ohjekte des reinen Denhens no less than the ens 
necessarium or the ens realissimum of speculative 
theology. No element whatever supplied by sense 
enters into the mathematician’s concept of a circle, 
a parabola, an integer, or a real number, Kant 
overlooks this all-important point because he 
assumes throughout uis whole reasoning that, 
before I can demonstrate a proposition in geometry, 
I must draw the ligure, and similarly that, before 
I can say what the sum of two integers is, I must 
count the units of which he supposes the integers 
to consist. The erroneous character of this nev 
has been sufficiently demonstrated by the sub- 
sequent history of matliematical science, but ought 
to have been clear to Kant himself. Even if all 
geometry, as he tacitly assumes, were metrical 
geometry, ho ought to have seen that Descartes’ 
invention of co-ordinates had already made the 
drawing of figures in principle superfluous m 
geometrical science. His conception of aritlimetio 
IS even more superficial — in fact, on a level with 
Aristotle’s. As Couturat has correctly observed, 
Kant’s examples are all drawn from the demonstra- 
tion of singular propositions (such as 7 + 5 = 12). 
If he had asked himself how any general truth in 
the theory of numbers is proved 0*o**’> 
prove Fermat’s theorem), he would have seen at 
once the inadequacy of bis own theories. Indeed, 
mere consideration of a singular proposition which 
does not relate to integers (e.g., the proposition 
2-5 -i- 3’6=:6’16) might have taught him that 
aritlimetic is not the same thing as counting, and 
even suggested to him that an integer is not a 
‘collection of units.’ 

With the discrediting: ot Kant's ‘Transcendental Aesthetic' 
and the section of the * Transcendental Dialectic ' containing the 
famous antinomies, which may now be fairlj; regarded as a 
fait accompli^ our task becomes the comparatively simple one 
of considering whether natural theology does or does not fnvolve 
(as Kant alleges that it does) an illegitimate use of the principles 
of pure logic. From Kant's point of view, to be sure, it docs. 
But this is just because Kant assumes that the only legitimate 
use of logical principles is their employment to order o inafenal 
given by sense. If the doctrine of his ‘Aesthetic* is rejected, 
andwth it that part of the ‘Dialectic 'in which he absurdly 
tries to show that the mathematical doctrine of infinite series 
leads to antinomies,! it Is no longer obvious that what Kant 
calls a transcendent employment of the principles of logic— ».(• 
their emplojTnent independently of application to ‘the mam* 
fold* of sense — need be illegitimate. In fact, it is not clear th.at 
the whole of the general theory of arithmetic fs not Just such 
an employment of logical principles as ‘constitutive of a 
DenkoOjekte.* (It is certainly so if, ns is probably the case, the 
series of natural integers can be defined wholly in terms of the 
primitive indefinabies of logic.) One Kantian paralogism, in 
particular, may be noticed here, as it plays a prominent part 
in the assault on the theistic arguments. Kant complains that 
nil the arguments for the ‘ necessary bein^* based on the causal 
principle depend on employing this principle, which is a mere 
rule for ordering the appearances of the sensible world, and 
has no meaning apart from these appearances, as a means 
of transcending the world of sense.^ It might be a wfiicatni 
retort that the one form of causality with which we are 
intimately acquainted is our own volitional activity. In this 
activity, which is at once efficient and Intentional cansaiit>% 
what are connected as cause and effect arc not an earlier anq 
a later event in the ‘world of sensible appearances,* but the 
self, which does not belong to that ‘w orld ‘at all, and an event 

! On the absurdity' of all this see, in particular, the cnisM^ 
exposure of Couturat, De I'Infini matfUmatigue, Pans, IBwo. 
bk, iv, ch. 4. 

2 Krxtik (Ur reinen VemU7\fl^, Hlga, 1787, p. 637. 
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which docs belong to It. Kant coold not deny the causal 
relation between the rational self and events in the Sinnenmlt 
without ruining tlie foundations of his own ethics, but the 
admission of such causality ought to debar him from attacking 
natural theology on the ground that it ' uses the principle of 
causality as a means to transcend the world of the senses.' He 
only escapes open self-contradiction by his monstrous theory, 
which is not likely to find a defender at the present day, that 
the self with which we are acquainted is not the real self at all, 
but a phenomenal self apprehended by an inner sense. From 
the point of view of logic, the criticism is equivalent to a re- 
fusal to admit the validity of any logical Inference from the 
terms of a series to a Kmit which is not itself a term of the 
series. It is not in itself any more absurd to hold that examina- 
tion of the things and events of the Sinnenwelt in the light of 
the causal principle reveals their dependence on something 
which does not belong to that world than it is to hold that a 
series of which every term is a rationai fraction can be shown 
to have a limit which is not a rational fraction. (This is, e.g., 
the case when we represent a surd ‘ square root ' as a recurrent 
continued fraction. Each of the 'convergents' is a rational 
fraction, but the limit of the series is not.) The general 
argument is thus invalid. Ko a priori reason can be given why 
the causal principle should not enable us to transcend the world 
of sensOj and the only real question which remains is whether 
the particular arguments of theists will stand scrutiny on their 
merits. There is no general logical presumption against them 
of the kind Kant imagines. 

We are thus brought to the consideration of the 
force of Kant’s attack on natural theology taken 
by itself and apart from its connexion with a 
general tlieoi’y of the nature of scientific know- 
ledge which is certainly erroneous. We may 
therefore confine ourselves to the sections of the 
Critique of Pure Reason which profess to make 
a complete enumeration of the possible proofs 
of the existence of God and to convict each of the 
‘ proofs ’ of fallacy, together with the ' Critique 
of all Speculative Theology,’ in which Kant sums 
up his results.' The general line of argument is 
as follows. The scientific interpretation of facts 
consists in regarding any given actual condition 
of things as conditioned and asking for the 
antecedent facts which condition it. When they 
have been found, science once more requires an 
interpretation of them on the same lines, and so 
on in indefinitum. Every set of facts has thus to 
be regarded by the scientific intellect as con- 
ditioned by an antecedent state of things which 
has, in its turn, to be discovered. The scientific 
‘ explanation ’ of the world is thus a task which, 
from its nature, can never be completed. Behind 
every set of conditions, however remote, at which 
we may arrive there is always a body of still more 
remote conditions to be discovered. (The condi- 
tions, in every case, like the facts they condition, 
are facts and processes of the SinnemocU.) The 
unending regress from conditioned to conditions, 
however, naturally suggests the thought that the 
process of explanation would be completed if we 
could find something ultimate, itself unconditioned 
but the condition of everything else._ Thus _we 
arrive at the notion of a being which ‘exists 
necessarily ’ and contains in itself the explanation 
of everytking else, the one and only being which 
is not contingent [i.e. a consequence of something 
other than itself). Next, it occurs to ns that, if 
there is such a ‘necessarily existing’ being, it 
must, as the condition of eveiwthing else, contain 
in itself all that is truly real or positive ; what 
is real in all limited and finite things must come 
to them from it. Thus we identify the ens 
neccssarium with the cns realissimum (‘ dasjcnige 
loas allc Realiiat cnthdlt’). Finally, since we 
ourselves, who are among the things dependent 
on this being, are intelligent moral persons, we 
‘personify’ tins being, and thus we arrive at the 
conception of God as the Supreme Being and 
source of the world. But the whole process has 
no scientific worth. The inference to the existence 
of a ‘ necessary being ’ is invalid because it employs 
the causal principle, whioh is really only a rule 
for the interconnexion of sensible events, as a 
1 Kritik drr rfinrn Vemunft-, pp. OII-61O. 
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means of connecting the sensible with the .in- 
telligible (a general criticism which has already 
been considered in the last paragraph) ; we have 
no positive conception whatever of the character 
of this necessary being (supposing it to exist), 
and the attempt to find one by identif5'ing it with 
the ‘ most real being ’ will not stand examination, 
since it is logically possible that there might be 
a plurality of ‘necessary’ beings, each imperfect 
and finite (one may illustrate by the theory' that 
‘ultimate reality’ is a ‘society’ of unoriginate 
‘ persons ’ without any Creator) ; and the attempt 
to prove the existence of a single ‘ most real being ’ 
directly is a pure sophism. The conclusion then 
is that, thou^ peculation may suggest to us the 
possibility that God (conceived after the fashion 
of the Neo-Platonic ‘ One ’) is the source of the 
world, it can do no more. It cannot even prove 
that the possibility is more than ‘ logical ’ ; i.e., 
speculation may convince us that there is no 
internal contradiction in the notion of such a 
being it cannot show that God is a ‘ real ’ 
possibility — i.e., that there is no incompatibility 
between the existence of God and the actual facts 
of the world of experience, if we knew them all 
instead of being aware of a mere fragment of 
them. The whole value of speculative theism 
is to suggest this mere possibility, to warn us 
that we are not speculatively justified in regard- 
ing the sensible world as underived, but must 
keep an open mind. If, however, apart from all 
speculative philosophy, tliere oxe practical grounds 
for believing in God — i.e., if the reality of absolute 
moral obligation can only be made intelligible 
by appeal to our dependence on God — then, for 
practical purposes, the open possibility is con- 
verted into a moral certainty. Kant means, as 
he explains,' that, in shaping the conduct of our 
lives, il faut parier. We must act either on the 
assumption that moral obligation is absolute or 
on the assumption that it is not; there is no third 
course. But all moral obligation, as is shown at 
length in the Gmndlcgung zur Mctaphysik dcr 
Sittcn,^ is absolute, and there is no fact more 
certain than this. Without God as ruler of the 
world, however, the system of absolute obligations 
would be a logically flawless construction (‘ in der 
Idee dcr Vernunft gam richtig ’), but would have 
no ‘ reality of application to ourselves, i.e. would 
be without motives.’ ’ A virtuous^ man is thus 
necessitated to a firm rational belief in theism, 
but that which makes the necessity is not the 
demonstrative force of the thelstic arguments 
(which in fact is zero), but the virtuous man’s 
immediate conviction of the absoluteness of moral 
obligations. This is what Kant meant when he 
described himself os abolishing knowledge to make 
room for faith. ‘ If our unfavourable judgment 
on the ‘Transcendental Aesthetic’ is justified, 
we plainly cannot concede to Kant that all 
speculative theism must be baseless. The theistic 
arguments must be scrutinized on their merits, 
not ^ condemned en bloc like the generals at 
Arginusae. With his usual love for formal 
schematism Kant urges that there c.an be three 
and only three ways of trying to prove the 
existence of the Supreme. We may attempt to 

1 Kritik der rrinen VemunfP, p. 61B. * Bi^ 17SS. 

* Kritik der m'nen Vemmffi, p. C17. 

* lie must not be understood in a pragroatlst sense. He did 
not mean that the existence o( God is n spccnlation which a 
man may accept or decline 'at his oivn risk,' may adopt 
‘ because up to the present it works,’ or because inference* can 
be drawn from it which gratify the bclleier. Tlte faith of 
which ho speaks has its foundation in tlie conviction that the 
law ol dutj’ is absolute, and this proposition Is admitted by 
the good man not ns an ’ hspothesis accepted at hU own risk 
to see whether it works,' or because he chooses to accept It, 
but because, being a good man, be secs it to be true and 
certain. 
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prove the existence of the ‘most real being’ 
entirely a priori (t.e. without the use_ of any 
‘truth of fact’ as a premiss) by arguing that 
existence is included in its very nature — the 
ontological proof; we may, departing from the 
strictly a priori method, employ tlie single truth 
of fact, ‘ something exists,’ as one of our premisses, 
and then argue to the conclusion that a ‘ necessary 
being ’ exists — the cosmological proof ; we may 
include among our premisses specific assertions 
about the character of the ‘ something that exists ’ ; 
t.c., we may argue from the marks of intelligent 
and benevolent design in the actual world 
to intelligence and benevolence in its source — 
the physico-theological proof. Each of these 
proofs IS now to be shown unsatisfactory. The 
first is a pure verbal sophism and the second no 
better, and, as proofs of the existence of God, 
both the second and third have to be eked out by 
a silent combination with the first. 

The refutation of the ‘ ontological ’ proof ia one of the best- 
known passages of the Critiqxu of Pure Reason. Kant speaks 
of the argument as the ‘ ontological (or Cartesian) proof.’ He 
examines it only in the form in which it har been revived by 
Descartes, and was apparently not acquainted with its earlier 
history. His objection, put briefly, is simply this, that the 
proposition ‘ God exists ’ can only be got out of tbe concept of 
‘ God ' if existence has already been included in that concept. 
If I define God as a ' really existing X,'of course I con make 
the true proposition, * If there is such a being as the God thus 
defined, then that being exists.' But I am not entitled to 
assert that there is such a being, and consequentiy not 
entitled to assert the consequent of the foregoing hjiiothetical 
proposition (‘God exists’) categorically. In fact existence is 
not a real predicate. The concept ‘a hundred dollars' has 
precisely the same content whether the hundred dollars actually 
exist in my pocket or not. ‘Our concept of an object may 
contain what and as much as you please, still we must go 
outside it to impart existence to the object.’ l Hence the 
ontological proof is not really a proof of anything. ‘The Idea 
of a Supreme Being is in many respects a most useful Idea, 
but just because it Is merely an Idea it is wholly incapable of 
extending our knowledge of what exists by means of itself 
alone.’ 2 Since Hegel undertook to rehabilitate the argument, 
it has been fashionable to retort on Kant tliat, though it may 
be true that the real existence of a sum of a hundred dollars 
cannot be inferred from analysis of the corresponding concept, 
the case is wholly altered when we come to deal witli the unique 
and exalted concept of the Supreme Being. The present 
writer does not feel that Hegel's witticisms on this point are 
any answer to Kant’s criticism. Kant is certainly right in 
saying that mere success in defining a concept without con- 
tradiction does not in general warrant our asserting that the 
concept has on ‘ extension.' The logical investigations which 
have issued in the creation of the modern ‘ exact ’ or ‘ symbolic ’ 
logic of Frege, Peano, and Russell have made this point even 
clearer than it could have been to tbe first readers of the 
Critique. It it is immediately evident that there is a member 
of the unit-class of which ‘supreme being’ is the class-name, 
there is neither room nor need for proof. If this is not 
immediately evident, proof is wanted. In general it cannot 
be inferred from the definition of a class that the class has 
members. If the class ‘supreme being’ or ‘most real being’ 
ia an exception, we require proof that it is an exception to tlie 
rule, and neither Hegel nor any one else has ever offered 
anything in the way of proof. Thus, os against Descartes, 
Kant’s argument is, in the present writer's opinion, decisive. 
Nor does he see that the original Anselmian proof fares any 
better. It is not directly touched by Kant's denial that 
existence is a predicate, since Anselm does not rest his case on 
the assertion that existence is a predicate. But Kant’s counter- 
argument can equally be stated without raising this question. 
Whether existence is a predicate or not, it is equally true that 
we are not entitled to inter from the hypothetical proposition, 
'If there is a God, that God is on existent,’ the categorical 
proposition, ‘God is an existent'; and this is what Anselm 
tries to do. He is really committed, as every defender of the 
ontological line of argument must be, to the attempt to prove 
that it is irrational to suppose that there might have existed 
nothing at all. In point of fact most of those who have tried 
to turn the edge of Kant’s criticism have not attenipted so 
desperate a task. They have consciously or unconsciously 
assumed as a premiss the proposition that something exists, 
and have been content to argue that, since something exists, 
God exists also. In doing this they tacitly admit the truth 
of the contention of Kant and St. Thomas that no purely 
a priori proof of theism is possible. 

Kant’s attack on the cosmological proof is more elaborate 
and, in the present writer’s opinion, less successful. The re- 
jection of the ontological proof does not depend in the least on 
the acceptance of the peculiar theon- of knowledge expounded 
in the Critique. The proof had been rightly treated ns a 
sophism in all the precritical essays in which Kant deals with 
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the foundations of natural theology. The case of the cosmo- 
logical argument is different: Kant’s own precritical proof 
based on the need for an actual ground of real possibility, was 
itself a form of the cosmological proof, and is thus among the 
inferences now rejected as illegitimate. We may tlierefore 
expect to find that the rejection of this type of argument does 
depend on the special critical theorj- of the limits of human 
knowledge, and is thus only valid on the hypothesis that the 
doctrines of the Critique are accepted. The tj-pical form of the 
proof as stated in the Critique tor examination is this : (a) If 
anything exists, an absolutel;v necessary being exists; but at 
least one thing (viz. mj’self) exists ; ergo an absolutely necessary 
being exists ; (o) a necessary being must be completeiy deter- 
mined by its concept ; the only concept which thus completelj 
determines an object is the concept of tlie ens realisstinutn; 
ergo the concept of the ens realissimum is the only one by 
means of which a necessary being can be tlioughl; t.e., a 
Supreme Being necessarily exists. The argument thus consists 
of two stages : first, the proof that, because at least one thing 
exists, n necessary being exists, and, second, the proof that a 
necessary being can only be the Supreme Being. 

Kant denounces this cosmological argument with special 
vehemence, ns was only natural in one who had until his late 
middle age built on it with perfect confidence and then come 
to distrust it. His tone in criticizing it ia not unlike that of a 
rather unscrupulous attorney determined to secure a verdict 
against the accused party by fair means or foul. He begins by a 
charge of general fraudulence. The cosmological proof professes 
to appeal to experience, but it is really only tbe old discreuited 
ontological argument dishonestly disguis^ For it only uses 
the appeal to experience to establish tbe result: ‘There is a 
being which exists necessarily.’ IVhen we ask what tliia being 
is, we are referred back to the ens realissimum as the onij 
thing which meets the requirements of the case. Therefore 
‘ it is only the ontological proof from mere concepts whicl 
contains the force of the demonstration and tbe alleged ex 
perience is wholly superfluous.’! 

The complaint is surely unfair. The objection to the onto- 
logical argument did not lie in the concept of tiie ens realissi- 
mum, but merely in the absence of an existential premiss. If, 
then, the new argument supplies the missing existential pre- 
miss, it is no objection to it to say that the necessary being oi 
which it speaks turns out to be the ens realissimum. Tbe 
only legitimate objection would be that the argument does not 
actually supply such an existential premiss os is really needed. 
This ia what Kant next proceeds to urge.5 He complains that 
it ought to be shown that the necessary being is the ens realissi- 
mum. To prove this, we require to establish two propositions, 
of which one is the simple converse of the other : (o) every 
necessary being is an ens realissimum, (6) every ens realissimum 
is a necessary being. But this second proposition is 'deter- 
mined merely by a priori concepts,’ and therefore ‘ the mere 
concept of the roost real being ’ must be the ground tor ascrib- 
ing to it necessary existence. Thus we commit the fallacy of 
the ontological proof, the establishment of a proposition by 
mere analysis of concepts. This criticism seems wholly ver/ehlt. 
The real objection to the ontological proof was that it aimed at 
proving an existential proposition by mere analysis of concepts 
There can be no logical objection to the attempt to prove bv 
such analysis tbe hypothetical proposition, ‘If anything is an 
(or the) ens realissimum, it is ens necessarium,' or the simple 
converse, ‘ It anything is rns necessarium, it is also ens real- 
issimum.’ Both these propositions are implications, not asser- 
tions of existence; the existential import is brought into the 
cosmological argument entirely by the preceding proof, or 
attempted proof, that, if anything exists (as we know to be 
the case), a necessary being exists. Kant is entitled to contend 
that this has not been proved ; he is entitled to contend that 
the equivalence of ens necessarium and ens realissimum has 
not been made out. He is not entitled to treat the fact that 
the equivalence is an equivalence of concepts as proof of this 
second charge. Up to this point he is merely following the 
recommendation to give a dog a bad name and trust to iU 
hanging him. We now come to the really relevant part of his 
onslaught. This consists of the following allegations : (1) the 
inference from the contingent to its cause has a meaning only 
in the sensible world, but the principle of causality is used in 
this proof to transcend the sensible world ; (2) the argument 
from the impossibility of an infinite series of causes In the 
sensible world to a first cause is illegitimate; (3) the very 
notion of necessity presupposes conditions upon which the 
necessity in question depends, and it is therefore impermissible 
to cut short the regress from proximate to more ultimate con- 
ditions by the really empty concept of an unconditioned neces- 
sity : (4) the proof confuses the mere logical possibility of a 
concept (absence of internal contradiction) with its transcen- 
dental possibility, which ‘requires a principle establishing the 
possibility of performing such a syntnesis,’ but this latter can 
only be established ‘in the Held of possible experiences.’ All 
these objections are valid only on the hypothesis that the 
Kantian theories about the limits of scientific knowledge are 
true, and it has already been contended that this hypothesU 
(involving, as it does, the acceptance of the ‘Transcendental 
Aesthetic’ and the consequent recognition of the antinomies ol 
the ‘ ^tanscendental Dialectic’ as inevitable) is certainly fal.se. 
In particular, it may be replied to (1) that all use of the 
principle of causality involves transcending the sensible 'vh''*d . 
consistent phenomenalism, as the work of such writers as Mach, 
Pearson, Avenarius, abundantly shows, is bound to elim inatr 
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the catefjory of causality from science; to (2) that the ‘ cosmo- 
logical argument 'is not an argument from the impossihiUty of 
an infinite series of events at all. In fact it has been often 
maintained by thinkers who, like Aristotle, deny that the series 
of events has a first terra, or, like St. Thomas, hold that it can 
only be known by revelation whether the series has a first term 
or not. The real bearing of the argument cannot be seen at all, 
so long as we think of causality, as Kant does throughout the 
Critique, as a mere rule of uniform connexion between earlier 
and later events. Its real foundation is in the conception of 
efficient causality (activity or agency). The point of the argu- 
ment is that, if there is not a First Mover or First Agent (or 
‘movers' or ‘agents' in the plural, as the case may be), the 
whole history of the world is a mere accident. Things arc what 
they are because there ‘ happen to be ' such and such agents, 
and the reason why there are just these agents and no others 
is that there ‘happen to be '(or ‘to have been') certain others 
by which the set first mentioned have been produced, and so 
on in indejinitum. This means that there might just as well 
have been no world at all, or one quite different from that 
which there is. An ultimate pluralistic realism, no doubt, 
might maintain this thesis, and we shall have to face it in the 
sequel. But it is an ignoratio elenehi to defend it by assuming 
phenomenalism plus an erroneous theory of the mathematical 
meaning of infinite series. The phenomenalism is further In 
flat contradiction with the presuppositions of Kantian ethics, 
for which it is indispensable that every human self shall be a 
‘first cause’ of its own morally and legally imputable acts. 
If ‘first cause’ really means nothing intelligible, Kant's 
practical philosophy is no better than an idle sporting with 
insignificant words. One must add that the full force of the 
cosmological argument is only seen when it is combined with 
the argument from intentional causality. If the historical 
world-process has a meaning of any kind, whether its meaning 
lies in the direction of events towards an end or result or in 
their internal, quasi-aesthetic harmony, the explanation of it 
cannot, in the end, be merely that the constituents of the 
universe happen to be what they are. An ultimate piural- 
ism must, to be consistent, deny that there is any meaning 
at all in the world-process. But, again, the Kantian pheno- 
menalism affords no valid reason for entertaining this view. 
As to the lost point, it does depend on the special principles of 
the critical philosophy, and, in particular, on the theory that 
an appeal to the senses lies at the root of all valid synthetic 
propositions. As has already been remarked, this theory is 
suffiolently disposed of by the simple consideration that every 
proposition in the theory of numbers is synthetic in Kant's 
sense of the word. In the present writer’s opinion, then, 
Kant’s attack on the oosmolodcal argument (which he himself 
clearly regards as the central feature of his general assault on 
speculative theism) is a complete failure. He proves neither that 
the argument from the fact of existence to the existence of a 
‘ necessary being’ is fallacious nor that there is any sophism in 
the reasoning by which he himself had formerly established the 
equivalence of the ‘necessary being' with the perfect or ‘most 
real ’ being. This does not, of itself, prove that the cosmological 
argument is valid, but it does prove, if the remarks just made 
are In principle sound, that Kant’s objections to the argument 
are unfounded. Even the complaint that we have no positive 
conception of either ‘necessary’ or ‘most real’ being only 
amounts to the true assertion that we do not know what it would 
he like to be God — a proposition which no reasonable theist, 
least of all an orthodox Christian theolog’ian, need be concerned 
to deny. For the matter of that, I do not know what it would 
be like to be my cat, but that is surely an insufficient reason for 
denying the existence of my cat's mind. 

Kant’s treatment of the argument from intentional causality 
— the physico- theological proof, os he calls it— may be summar- 
ized more briefly. This argument, which he reduces to the 
argument from design, he regards with great respect os the 
most ancient, most obvious, and soundest of all. He assumes 
it ns an undoubted fact that nature, so far ns we know it, 
exhibits all the marks of intelligent purpose, and admits that it 
is correct to argue from such marks to a designing intelligence, 
it does not occur to him to explain away the appearances of 
order and purpose ns merely apparent or as the results of any- 
thing in the nature of a struggle for existence. He is content 
to c.all attention to the limitations imixised on the argument by 
the imperfection of our knowledge of nature. It Is only a part 
of nature with which we are acquainted, and any Inference 
from the orderliness and purposiveness of that part to thorough- 
going order and purpose in nature everywhere has at best a 
degree of probability which falls short of certainty. We cannot 
therefore be sure even of the unity of the designing Intelligence, 
since we do not know that, if all the empirical facte were before 
us, they would show absolute singleness of design. Even if we 
knew all the empirical facta, and knew that they all showed 
perfect unity of purpose, we could only infer that the Intelli- 
gence which designed the natural order was very 'rise, very- 
good, very powerful We could not argue from any knowledge 
of empirical facts to Infinite wisdom, etc. In particular, we 
only detect intelligence in the arrangement of the ‘ stuff ’ of the 
world, and thus, even if we knew all the facts, we could not use 
them as a proof of the existence of the Supreme Being, but at 
most ns a proof of the existence of a demiurge or ‘ architect of 
the universe.’ Thus, if a theologian appears to demonstnito 
the existence of God by the appeal to design in nature, it is 
only because he is illegitimately supplementing his reasoning 
by a concealed appeal to the ontologic.al argument. In these 
criticisms, in which Kant is manifestly justified, he is, of course, 
urging considerations with which llutnc had already made 


Philo confront Cleanthes. It is abundantly manifest that no 
empirical reasoning can establish the existence of a Siijireme 
Being. Kant’s final result, stated with his usual love foi 
pedantic formal distinctions, is given in the section of the 
Crilimu which bears the special title ‘ Critique of all Theology 
based on Speculative Principles of Reason.’ Theology, we are 
told, may be based on revelation or on mere reason. Rational 
theology, again, may think of its object (God) either as em 
realissimum without further specification or with a further 
determination as the Supreme Intelligence. ’Die first is tran- 
scendental theology, and Its supporters may be called deists ; the 
second is natural theology and is the doctrine of the theist. 
Natural theology, once more, may conceive God ns the source 
of the order that actually exists (the natural order) or ns the 
source of an order that ought to exist (morai order). It is only 
consideration of the latter that really gives ue a right to postu- 
late the existence of a Supreme Being; speculative theology, 
which attempts to establish the existence of God as required to 
explain the order of nature, is, ns we have seen, condemned to 
failure, because it seeks to prove the reality of a being which 
cannot be an object of possible experience. Its value is simply 
that it shows us that there is no logical impossibility inherent 
in the notion of n Supreme Being. Thus it forbids us to assert 
that we know that there is no God, or that, if there is. He is 
not an intelligent being or is imperfect and limited like ourselves 
(it saves us from dogmatic atheism, deisnij and anthropomorph- 
ism), and thus leaves us tree to maintain the existence of a 
supreme spiritual principle, if the moral order proves to be 
unintelligible apart from the postulate tliat such a principle 
exists. For the present it may suffice to make two observations 
on this. The denial that God is an object of possible experience 
depends, of course, on taking a specific view of what is meant 
by experience. It it is indi^ensable to an experience that it 
should have an object into which sense-data enter as con- 
stituents (and this is what Kant always assumes), manifestly 
God cannot be experienced. But it may be observed that it is 
no ground of objection to speculative theology in particular to 
say that it claims to give ue knowledge about a being which is 
not an object of ‘ possible experience ’ in this sense. The same 
thing is equally true of arithmetic or any other part of pure 
mathematics. The integers, e.p., arc not objects of experience 
in this sense ; still less would it be possible to maintain that, 
when one utters the w-ell-kno'vn proposition, ‘Every integer 
can be represented as the sum of four squares, of which— except 
in the case of the integer 0— one at least is not 0,’ one is not 
transcending possible experience. It would be quite impossible 
to verify the proposition by examining its validity for each suc- 
cessive integer (since there is an infinite number of them). 
Wherever I make a statement about a class with an infinity of 
members, I am dealing with an object 'vhich is not, in Kant’s 
sense of the words, an ‘ object of a possible experience.' HU 
doctrine reposes on the theory of his ‘ Aesthetic ’that, in the 
case of arithmetical propositions, 1 can Justify such an assertion 
by counting. But, though I could, e.g., prove the proposition 
quoted to hold good for a few cases by actual counting, 1 mani- 
festly cannot verify it or any other general proposition of the 
science by this method of appealing to intuition. Again, we 
may fairly ask why experience should be assumed to bo con- 
cerned only with objects which fall under the ‘ forma of in- 
tuition.’ Why are the saint’s moments of vision to be from the 
outset excluded from experience? If they are includedj the 
statement that God is not an object of possible experience 
at once becomes questionable. It is a standing defect of the 
Critique that the concept of experience Itself has never been 
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on a closer examinaiion to be luisieauiiig. All inat. Kant can 
claim to have sho'vn, even it every one of his charges against 
natural theology could be sustained, is that the facts of physical 
nature do not w-arrant the the'istio hypothesis. But it is surely 
as much part of the task of a speculative philosophy to explain 
the facts of the moral ns it is to explain the facts of thephysical 
order. The absoluteness of moral obligations is a fact of the 
moml order, and, if this fact is only intelligible from the theistio 
standpoint, then it may fairly be said that speculative philosophy 
is committed to theism. This w-as, indeed, Kant’s own con- 
viction, and his bard and fast severance between speculation 
and practice does less than justice to the view he Intends to 
maintain. It gives rise to the misleading suggestion that he 
regards theism os a doctrine which is doubtfully true but had 
better be taught to the proletariat vrith a view to keeping 
them out of mischief and making them conveniently submissive 
to their ’betters.’ This was not in the least what Kant mcan^ 
but his unfortunate verbal distinction between theory aad 
practice is what gave colour to the jest of Heine that after 
abolishing God in the first Critique Kant revived Him in the 
second ill the interest of bis old butler’s morals, as well os to 
the strange view of Bernard Bosanquet* that Kant’s theism Is 
an ' unesscnUal survival.’ 

It would be wholly unjust to Kant to confine 
our attention to the destructive side of Iiis treat- 
ment of philosophic theism ; even more important 
is his poaitive teaching, which will be found most 
fully eiqitessed in the Kritil: dcr prnhtischcn 
Vernunji.^ If Kant’s object was to destroy the 

1 Sssavs and AddrttsHt London, 1B89, p. 129. 
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old speculative natural theology, it is even more 
his purpose to replace it by a positive moral 
theology, and it is probably true to say that it is 
pritnarily due to his influence that in our own time 
it is mainly upon the moral argument that popular 
theistic philosophy continues to base itself. As 
the Kantian moral theology has often been very 
imperfectly understood by its critics, it is necessary 
to state Kant’s real position rather carefully, in 
order to put in the clearest light the difterenees 
between Kant and those who hold that the exist- 
ence of God remains after all a ‘pious opinion,’ 
suggested but not established by the facts of the 
moral life, or those who hold that it is a doctrine 
recommended mainly by its comforting character. 
To appreciate the strength of Kant’s position, it 
is necessary to understand that theism is not in 
any sense an arbitrary hypothesis tacked on to 
a system of ethics, or, as Bosanquet calls it, a 
‘survival’ of belated superstition, but a logically 
necessary part of ‘practical’ philosophy. The 
argument starts from premisses which are taken as 
once for all established in the Grvndlegung zur 
Metaphysik der Sitten and the Analytic of Practi- 
cal Reason.^ These premisses are as follows. 
The object which all moral action has in view is 
the realization of the highest or complete good. 
The complete good means a state of things in which 
the reasonable will finds full and complete satis- 
faction. Such a state of things implies two con- 
stituents i virtue (a right state of the will itself), 
and happiness (by which Kant means, as he says, 
a condition of things in complete accord with the 
rational will, t.e. the successful domination of 
rational will in the universe). If only the first 
constituent were real, t.e., if the will of every 
rational being were morally wholly good, this 
would not of itself be enough to sati.'fy the demands 
of the rational will itself. We should not think a 
universe satisfactory or rational if it consisted of 
beings of perfect morality whose volitions were 
always defeated and disappointed by the course of 
things. The only condition of things which would 
satisfy our rational demand for the triumph of the 
virtuous will would be one in which every rational 
being should be happy (t.e. should find his volition 
effective), in proportion to the moral goodness of 
his will. The highest good — the object of the 
moral will — is thus a union of virtue with happi- 
ness, but a union in which the inner virtue of the 
agent is the condition and cause of his happiness.® 
So the highest good means a condition of existence 
in which a rational being is (a) deserving of happi- 
ness, deserving that his ‘ will be done, as in heaven 
so in earth,’ ® and (6) has the happiness which he 
deserves as a consequence of his deserving it. 
(More briefly, the highest good is that the actual 
order of things should be a moral order. ) But — 
and here comes in the antinomy which Kant thinks 
indispensable in a Critique — the principle, as dis- 

1 That the Critique of Practical Season should be divided, 
like the Critique of Pure Reason, into an ‘ Anaij tio ' and a 
‘Dialectic’ — ot course there can be no ‘ Aesthetic' in this case 
— and that the • Dialectic ' must have its antinomy is a pure 
piece of pedantic formalism which Kant wouid have done well 
to dispense with. 

8 The words of this statement are not precisely those of Eant, 
but have been chosen to express as briefly and untechnlcally as 
possible the substance of his thought. It should be carefully 
observed that the central thought is not egoistic. Kant's point 
is that the ‘ideal spectator,’ apart from any consideration of bis 
own happiness, would judge unfavourably of a world in which 
the will of the truly virtuous man was constantly thwarted by 
the ‘force of circumstances.’ My own happiness, ns he is 
careful to state, only comes into the consideration in so far as I 
am one among the many rational and responsible beings in the 
universe. Nor is happiness understood in a merelj’ hedonistic 
way. It Is the condition in which things happen ■ according to 
our will ’ — >.«. In which the rational will is really effectual. 

3 In fact, though Kant would have been horrified by so 
‘fanatical’ a phrase, he is at bottom quite agreed with 
‘Dionysius’ that ‘deification’ (Biuais) is the ultimate goal of 
the moral life. 


fcinguished from the object, of the virtuous will ia 
always to act from reverence for the unconditional 
obligatoriness of the moral law, without any con- 
sideration of the results of our conduct. We 
must, as moral beings, will the highest good, yet 
we must also, as moral beings, will to do right for 
its own sake, without even asking the question 
whether our right actions will result in bringing 
about this good or nob. We cannot escape from 
this antinomy, as Kant holds we can from those 
of speculative reason, by dismissing it os illusory. 
For we are under absolute obligation to be virtuous, 
and we cannot be really virtuous without desiring 
the highest good, nor yet can we be really virtuous 
if Ave allow this desire to attect our Avill to do right 
because it is right, regardless of consequences. 
Thus, if morality is to be more than an empty 
dream, the union of virtue and happiness must 
realized, though we must not set ourselves to realize 
it by treating virtuous action as a means to it. The 
realization of the union must be brought about for 
us, not by us. Now, experience shoAvs abundantly 
that in the empirically knoAvn system of nature 
there is no dependence of happiness on virtue. 
The most virtuous man is not regularly the man 
Avhose Avill is actually done ‘in earth,’ nor the man 
whose Avill is done the man Avhose volitions are 
morally purest. The union must therefore be 
effected for us by a supreme poAver, not our OAvn, 
in the ‘intelligible Avorld’ Avhich disposes the 
course of events so that, if Ave could see the whole 
infinite series at once, Ave should see tliat every 
man is happy in proportion to the degree in which 
he deserves to be happy. Further, since morality 
demands not merely that the virtuous shall be 
happy but that the happiness shall be a consequence 
of their virtue, we could not regard the union of 
virtue and happiness as effected by a mere blind 
‘ natural tendency ’ in things. The virtuous man’s 
Afirtue must be the motive of the disposing power 
to make him happy — t.e., this disposing power 
must be thought of as an intelligent and absolutely 
holy will. Thus it becomes a postulate of morality 
that there is an absolutely Avise and holy Supreme 
Being. We have already seen that the speculative 
use of reason in finding an explanation for natural 
events themselves suggested the hypothesis that 
there is a Supreme Being, though all our attempts 
to demonstrate the truth of this hypothesis proved 
to rest on fallacy. The consideration of the pre- 
suppositions of morality now shoAvs us that, unless 
there is to be a hopeless confiict between our con- 
ception of the highest good and the first principle 
of duty, such a Supreme Being must really exist 
and, Avhat is more, must be spiritual. Practical 
reason then does not introduce us to any new 
idea ; if it did, there might be an insoluble con- 
flict betAveen its suggestions and the results of 
speculative criticism. It only gives us the right to 
affirm as a reality Avhat speculative reason itself 
unavoidably suggests as a possibility, the complete 
dependence of the Avorld on a Supreme Being, and 
enables us to determine the character of that Being 
so far as to say that it combines perfect ivisdom, 
holiness, and poAver. Beyond this moral theology 
cannot go. It tells us Avhat God must be if the 
world is to have moral order, and it tells us noth- 
ing more. Kant pushes this consideration so far 
that he is not content to say with the Neo- 
Platonists and scholastics that Ave do not know 
God secundum essentiam suam. Recurring to his 
vicAV that an object of possible experience must 
have sensuous constituents (must be given in 
intuition), he in effect denies that Ave have any 
experience of God at all. ‘ Mystics ’ profess to 
experience the diidne, but for that very reason 
Kant sets them doAvn summarily as ‘fanatics Avho 
must not be alloAved a hearing. 
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The value of Kant’s moral argument for theism 
seems quite independent of our judgment of the 
critical philosopliy as a whole. The phenomenal- 
ism which is the weakest point of the system only 
aft'ects Kant’s unfavourable estimate of specific 
religious experience. It might, indeed, be said 
with an appearance of plausibility that God as the 
source of the subordination of nature to the moral 
order is only brought in to solve a difficulty which 
Kant has created for himself by the abstract for- 
malism of his ethics. No Kantian doctrine has 
come in for more unsparing reprobation than the 
famous theorjr that the moral worth of an act 
depends upon its being done from mere reverence 
for universal law as such, and is destroyed if any 
desire for a specific result influences the agent's 
motives. But, apart from this untenable theory, 
it may be said, there is really no antithesis 
between the supreme object of virtuous willing 
and its true principle ; the realization of the good 
is at once object and principle. And thus the 
roblem which, according to Kant, is solved for ns 

S the existence of God is not a real problem at 
. Yet such criticism surely misses the mark. 
The problem Kant has in mind still remains when 
the pure formalism of his own conception of the 
good will has been dismissed. One and the same 
conviction of the absoluteness of moral values, the 
right of Siicatoo-ili'i) to control the world, compels us 
to pronounce the world evil and our own moral 
striving a vain show if the highest good is not 
realized or realizable, and also forbids us to aim 
directly at the realization of this highest good by 
doing moral evil that good may come out of it or 
leaving the right undone because the consequences 
of doing right are judged by us to be, in a certain 
case, bad. It is certain that good often comes out 
of moral evil, and that moral integrity itself often 
demands action which leads to bad results which 
would not have followed if the agent had been 
less virtuous.* Thus, (juite independently of any 
special Kantian theses in ethics, we are confronted 
by the dilemma : either the order of things, rightly 
understood (the intelligible world), is a moral 
order and realizes the highest good or the highest 
good is not realized and all moral eft'ort Is senseless 
and foredoomed to failure, in which case the con- 
viction of the absolute value of the good, on which 
morality is based, is a mere illusion. If this be so, 
the argument from the reality of absolute moral 
values to the all-wise, all -holy, and all-powerful 
Supreme Being, in the present writer’s judgment, 
holds, exactly on the lines on which Kant has con- 
ducted it. It is precisely the same argument, 
divested of its incidental trappings of Kantian 
‘ critical ’ phraseology, which Solovyof compresses 
into a sentence when he writes : 

‘The unconditional principle of morality, logically involved 
in religious experience, contains the complete good (or the 
right relation of all to everything) not merely os a demand or 
an idea, but as an actual power that can fulfil Uda demand and 
create the perfect moral order or Kingdom of God in v.hich the 
absolute significance of every being is realized.’ ^ 

i6. Lotze. — This article cannot undertake to 
follow the history of the treatment of theism in 
philosophy beyond Kant with any detail. To do 
so would require a substantial volume, and_ it 
does not seem to the present writer that anything 
which is new in principle has been added to the 
arguments for or against theism since Kant’s 
development of the moral proof in the Critique of 
Practical Reason. An exception, however, may 
be made for Lotze, more particularly on the ground 
that he lias done so nmeh, in the face of Kant’s 

1 See the eiUcrtnininff illustrations ot this point in V. Solo^-yol, 
Tht Justification of the Good, Enf-. tr., London, 1918, pt. iii. 
\h. C. 

s Ib. p. ISO. Tho whole ol Soloi-j'ors booh is worth rcaaing 
as a corrective to Kant’s thesis that philosophical iheologj- is 
exhaust^ by the one proposition tliat God exists. 


critical repudiation of his own earlier position, to 
vindicate the speculative argument upon which 
Kant himself relied until advanced middle age.* 

It may seem strange to describe Lotie as reasserting the 
particular version of the cosmological argument which Oiids in 
God the necessary actual ground of possibilities, in view ot the 
fact that Lotze himself, in the chapter on the ‘ Proofs ot the 
Existence of God ’ in the Gnmdziige der Ueligionspkilosophie, 
professes to have disposed of the cosmological proof In one or 
two paragraphs of not very profound criticism. Yctan annlysis 
of his own argument will show that, though it is not quite 
identical with any former statement ot n... 
it really follows the general lines of . 

for the ‘ being which exists with a ■ . . . . . ' 

starting-point of Lotze’s train of thought was historically deter- 
mined for him i,y the necessity ot taking up a definite attitude 
towards the philosophy of Herbart, and to a lesser degree of 
Hegel; this special concern with the problems raised in the 
metaphysics of Herbart further accounts for the very marked 
influence of Leibniz.9 

Lotze starts with the fact of incessant change or becoming as 
the most obvious characteristic of the empirical world. The 
great problem of the metapliysician is to give on intclligihle 
account of the pre-conditions of this universal fact of change.* 
We can neither dismiss change or becoming as a mere illusion 
(since, even if you deny nil change in the objective world, the 
illusion itself has to be regarded as a process of change in the 
inner states of the existents which we call minds or souls) nor 
resolve the liistory of tlie universe into a process ol absolute 
becoming, a wholly lawless succession of disconnected states. 
Tliis would he f.atal to the possibility of all knowledge whatever. 
Change or becoming, tlieii, is real, and it is ahvajs grounded 
change. This is shown by our success in tormulating laws of 
natural processes. If we find that d is regularly, ihoiigli not 
always, followed hj- B, we must suppose that there is a reason 
in the state ol tilings in wliioh A was present why A slioiild be 
replaced by B rather than by P or Q, and, if on special occa- 
sions A (which is commonly followed by ^ is followed by P, 
there must again be a reason why it is, on these occasions, 
followed not the usual B but by the unusual P. At tho 
stage of reflexion reached in natural soieiiee we attempt to do 
justice to this demand lor an intelligible interprelution ol 
change by the view that the world is made up of a plurality of 
dillerent ‘things’ (A, B, C . . .), each exhibiting a succession of 
• states * (Oj, oj, nj . . . bj, bj, 65 . . . Cl. cj, Cj . . .). Wo then say 
that the changes of state of the various tilings are intercon- 
nected by laws according to which a definite change of 'state' 
in one thing (e.g,, the occurrence ol a stole a In A) gives rise to 
the corresponding change In another (the occurrence of a stale 
b in Bfi This Inteipretotion of the facts, Lotze urges, cannot 
be final. H the universe were really a collection ol independ- 
ent existents, or ‘ things,’ how could the occurrence of 0 change 
ot state in one ot these existents be conditioned by changes ol 
state in the rest? The very fact that, e.g., A only exhibits the 
change from state oj to state an on the condition that certain 
definite changes occur In a number of other 'things’— in a 
word, the ' interconnexion ot things in obedience to determin- 
ate laws’ — shows that the universe is not an ultimate plurality. 
We are bound to think of ft os one being of which what we 
commonly call the various ' things ’ are partial expressions or 
activities. We must amend the statement that the changes ol 
state in a plurality of things are related according to definite 
formulae into the statement that the one and only real * thing’ 
has ft determinate nature or character of Its own which it 
maintains unimpaired. It is this self-maintenance of the ‘living 
whole’ — il, as Lotze symbolically calls it— that requires that 
the change of which we speak as occurring In the thing A 
should be compensated in a definite way by connected changes, 
which we are accustomed to refer to the other things B,C. . , . 
Strictly speaking, then, every change in any clement of M is 
correlateo with changes in all the rest. But some of these 
changes may be minimal and so escape our notice. Hence wo 
are able for our human purposes to formulate laws which con- 
nect a definite change in one element with definite changes in 
a finite number of others, B, C, D, and treat all the rest ol tho 
elements os a remainder R, which is irrelevant. The world, 
then, is not a plurality but a unity-in-plurality. How the 
nnily is etTected is more than we can ever expect to know. Wo 
may say, ' The unity Is the plumlily,’ hut we must remember 
that the ‘is’ here is a copula of which the concrete modality 


1 Lotze’s treatment of the subject is to be found partly In his 
Melaphgsik, latest cd. Leipzig, 1912, Eng. tr.*, 2 vols , Oxford, 
18S7 ; see particularly hk. 1. chs. 6-7, with which may he com- 
pared the more condensed Gnindziige der ilrtaphysik, Leipzig, 
1883, Eng. Ir., OuUiws of Stetaphgsiai. Boston, U.S.A., 1886, 
p.articulnrly the chapter ‘Of Causes and Effects' (Eng. tr., pp. 
57-73), partly in the GruiutzUge der Reliyionsphiiaxujihiett, 
laiipzig, 1891. A longer and more popularly wTitten exjiosition 
is given in itiixokosmuss, 3 vols., do. 1890-1009, Eng. tr.< 
Edinburgh, 1891, bk. ix., ’The Unity of Things.’ Only the 
general outline of Lotze's doctrine can be dealt with here. 

a It must he remembered that Lotze was necessarily un- 
acquainted with Ixiibiiiz’s most important pajiers, which were 
mostly unpublished until after Lotze had arrived at his own 
faiida'mcnlal doctrines ; hence his version of the earlier philo- 
sopher’s tliought is not to he Implicitly trusted. 

a This was precisely the problem which had epcdaily occupied 
Herbart and the Heroartians. 
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is not fully known to us. But it is important to be quite clear 
on one point of the first importance. The one ‘living whole' 
if is not properly described as ‘subject to universal laws.’ 
If we think of the world as composed of things subject to 
general laws, it is quite impossible to give any ultimately intel- 
ligible account of the relation between the things and the 
laws. The absolute prius is not a complex of laws, but the 
concrete II and its individual acts of self-expression and 
self-maintenance. Since we are part of the contents of 11, vie 
can compare facts with facts, recognize likeness and differences, 
and so come to formulate general propositions. We can even 
carry this so far ns, when we have formed the notions of ‘ class ’ 
and ‘ member of a class,' to think of II, the real world itself, as 
one member of a class of worlds, and to speculate on the possi- 
bility that there might be others—' possible ’ worlds, ns Leibniz 
said. Then we may be led, as Leibniz was, into the insoluble 
problem why just this world II, and not a different one N, is real. 
But this whole way of thinking of possibilities as metaphysically 
anterior to reality, or of the hypothetical propositions we call laws 
as anterior to the individual facts we call the actualized cases of 
these laws, rests on illusion. Metaphysically speaking, it is the 
actual nature of M that accounts for our existence and our 
possession of the mental capacities which we exercise in fram- 
ing laws and hypotheses. If II were other than it is, its ele- 
ments would be different, and, if we were among these elements, 
our views as to what alternatives are possible would be different 
also. It is a radical error in philosophy to confound logical 
with metaphysical priority.l 

How 11 can be the fv xa'i ttoXXo required by the theory we 
cannot say in detail. But we can see, at any rate, that II can- 
not be material. The only thing with which we are acquainted 
which, even imperfectly, discharges for a part of reality the 
functions which II must discharge tor the totality is the soul 
which at once has or owns a multiplicity of states or activities 
and would have no life without them, and is yet aware of its 
own unity and its distinction from each and all of these states 
and activities. We are thus driven to think of if in terms of 
spirit. It must be akin to the soul, but must, at the same 
time, have all the differences from our souls which result from 
the consideration that it has nothing outside it, is wholly unique, 
and can meet with no resistance. We are thus led to think of 
if as an infinite spiritual and, Lotze adds, personal being, all- 
wise (because its knowledge has not to develop under dilB- 
culties and from point to point, like our own), almighty 
(because it is the absolute iJrfus, anterior to all 'law 'as well as 
to all fact), and, above ail, all-good (Lotze weakens bis case on 
this point by a half-hearted tendency to take a hedonist view of 
good, and so to reduce perfect goodness to mere ‘ benevolence ‘ ; 
a Platonist would have no difficulty, since the all-wise must 
have complete knowledge of the good, and to know the good is 
to act it out). II is also 'out of space* and 'eternal,' since 
geometrical and temporal relations are, and are what they are, 
as a consequence of if's existing and being what it is. Thus 
the conception of It with which we began as ‘the one real 
being ' passes into the conception of the almighty and eternal 
God, and the close of our historical retrospect brings us back 
very close to the position of Neo-Platonism again. It calls for 
remark that, though Lotze's initial account of II, taken by 
itself, would suggest a pantheistic or immanence theory, the 
doctrine, as fully worked out, is definitely theistic. Lotze is 
careful to guard himself, even when he says that II is the 
world, by adding that 'is' here has a unique sense which it has 
in no other judgment, and is consequently not the ‘ is’ which 
occurs in an ordinary identity. Later on we find that each 
soul, being aware of its own unity, is a real individual distinct 
from God and from every other soul, though it is from the 
creating and sustaining activity of God that the soul derives 
this character. And mere inanimate things are held to be a 
superfluous hj-pothesis. There are, according to Lotze, only 
the one living God and His acts. Some of these acts are sou& 
with a real spiritual individuality of their own. In this way, 
while avoiding the customary theistic language about the tran- 
scendence of God, Lotze secures the same result by maintain- 
ing not that God is immanent in the world, but that the world 
is ' immanent in God.’ The limitation of real individuality to 
souls naturally reminds us of the Neo-Platonic view that souls 
hold the lowest place in the system of oio-ag^^dies bein^ not 
ovra but yiyvdfirva, * what becomes,* or tiKlvts rwv oi-rwi-, 
‘ Images of ovreu’ The resemblance with Neo-Platonism is even 
more marked when Lotze uses his view of II os the metaphysical 
prius of universal laws or eternal truths as a ground for 
urging that life, truth, and goodness are not, ns the Aristotelian 
phrase has it, ‘ naturally prior ’ to God ; God is Himself the 
concrete Life, Truth, and Good. 

17. Logical pluralism. — The foregoing statement 
of the theistic argument as presented by Lotze 
provides an opportunity for considering the type of 
ultimate pluralism of which we have spoken as 
the njost serious philosophical alternative to 
theism. This type of view is best represented in 
contemporary English philosophy by the writings 
of G. E. Moore and Bertrand lliis-iell, though, as 
neither of these authors has ever directly attempted 


the construction of _ a metaphysical system, we 
must be content to indicate the general view to 
which their studies in logic, ethics, and the philo- 
sophy of the exact sciences seem to point. A 
pluralism of the type in question would take issue 
with Lotze over the validity of the ground on 
which he maintains the existence of such a being 
as M. It would insist on precisely that form ol 
‘ dualism ’ which Lotze assumes to be unthinkable 
— the ‘dualism’ of actual existence and hypo- 
thetical universal laws. It would be maintained 
that what we actually find the ‘ world ’ to consist 
of is a plurality of existing things standing in a 
complicated network of relations of all kinds with 
one another. These relations, it would be further 
said, cannot all be reduced, as Lotze assumes, to 
reciprocal causal inter-connexions. Causal con- 
nexion is only one of the many types of relation ; 
there are others, such, e.g., as the mere ‘together- 
ness’ or ‘ compresence’ which language represents 
by the word ‘and,’ the ‘ disjunction ’ symbolized 
by ‘ or else,’ and so forth, in which causality is not 
a comjioncnt at all. Relations are all ‘ universals,’ 
and no relation is an ‘existent,’ while ‘existents’ 
are all individual. We have to accept it as an 
ultimate fact which permits of no explanation that 
specific individual existents stand in certain definite 
relations to other specific individual existents. To 
ask why this is so is to ask a question quite as 
illegitimate as that which Lotze ascribes to the 
purely mechanical philosophers whom he ridicules 
for asking ‘ how being is made.’ More particularly, 
the special problem which leads Lotze to frame 
the concept of ilf— the problem how a change of 
‘state’ is brought about, how one thing can 
exhibit a succession of different states or first 
have a relation to a second thing and then lose 
it — would be declared illegitimate. According to 
the view which has been most elaborately developed 
by Bertrand Russell,’ the propo.sition that at a 
certain momenta changes its state from aj to Oj, or 
changes its relation to B from JZj to JZa, if expressed 
accurately, only means that the whole duration of 
A’b existence can be resolved into two mutually 
exclusive classes of moments. In any moment of 
the one class A has the state Oj, or stands to B 
in the relation i?j ; at any moment of the other 
class A heis the state a,, or stands to R in the 
relation jBj. And, furtlier, every moment of the 
one class a, comes before any moment of the other 
class 03. There is no moment in the whole con- 
joint class ai+<i2 at which A has both_ states or 
both relations, and no moment at which it has 
neither. Thus, strictly speaking, there is no such 
process as that which Lotze calls change, and we 
live, in fact, ‘ in a changeless world. ’ Fully thought 
out, this view leads to the position, adopted of 
recent years by Russell, that all existents really 
exist only at a mathematical instant. What we 
commonly call one and the same thing or one and 
the same mind is an infinite sncce.ssion of different 
things or minds which we mistakenly regard a.s 
one, because the thing or mind which exists at a 
moment Wj separated ky a minute interval from a 
preceding moment nij is very much like its prede- 
cessor. Thus Lotze’s argument is invalidated by 
denying the reality of the facts it is employed to 
make intelligible. As there are no changes, in 
the sense in which Lotze understands the word, 
there is no ground to assert the existence of 31 
to account for them. All arguments _ for tlie 
reality of a ‘being which neces.sarily exists’ are 
thus invalidated ; and it is, furtlier, at lca.st higlily 
doubtful whether we can even form the thought of 


1 It will be clear from these last sentences why the present 
Vfriter rejpirds Lotze’s argument for the unity-in-multitude of 
if as in principle identical with Kant's pre-critical aqrument lor 
a ‘ necessarj' e-xistent ' as the foundation of real possibility. 


1 Id Ths Principles of llathematics, Cambridgre, 1903. The 
later work of Bussell and Whitehead, Prineipia llathematiea, 
Cambridge, 1910 and subsequent years, does not assume thli 
metapbysic. 
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a ‘ being which cannot be conceived not to exist.’ 
Causality, as commonly understood by meta- 
physicians, likewise disappears. The causal prin- 
ci^e reduces to the modest proposition that an 
observed frequent sequence of an event of the 
class /3 on an event of the class a affords ground for 
the judgment that in cases not previously observed 
an event of class p is likely to have been preceded 
by an event of class a. How likely this conclusion is 
is then a mere problem in the mathematical theory 
of probability. Whether all events have causes or 
not remains an open question, and must always 
remain so. It is clear that such a theory leaves 
no room for theism in philosophy. If it is really 
the last word of metaphysics, belief in God loses 
all rational foundation, though it is, to be sure, 
still possible that the belief may ‘ happen ’ to be 
true. It must further be admitted that the theory 
has its strong points. It is by no means obvious 
that a philosopher is entitled to assume as axio- 
matic such a conviction about the thorougiigoing 
interconnexion of all events as Lotze makes the 
basis of his argument. In what sense or to what 
degree the ‘ world ’ is a unity is a question to which 
philosophy must find the answer. The intercon- 
nexion might conceivably be very much looser 
than Lotze is willing to admit. And it seems 
clear that the mathematical analysis by which the 
particular puzzle about change is eliminated is, as 
far as it goes, entirely justified.' Nor yet can it 
be denied that the very modest statement to 
which the principle of causality is reduced is all 
that is required at any rate for the purposes of 
natural science. 

It still, however, remains a question whether we 
could possibly be content with a logical pluralism 
of the Kind just described as the final answer to 
our intellectual demand for a rational explanation 
of the world. For the purposes of the present 
article it must be enough to call attention to a 
few of the considerations which suggest that such 
a theory can only be provisional. One may fairly 
doubt whether it can really be called an explana- 
tion or interpretation at all. The system of inter- 
related existents with which it presents us as the 
solution of a perennial intellectual problem seems 
to be simply the problem itself stated in an 
unusually abstract way. And it ought to be clear 
that, when it has been granted to the full that the 
special problem about tlie meaning of change has 
been eliminated, there is a more fundamental 
problem which the theory has simply left out of 
account. However true it may be that ‘ we live in 
a changeless world ’ — i.e,, that tliere never is a 
‘moment’ in which anything is ‘ passing from one 
state to another — Lotze’s main contention, that 
the analysis of the universe into relations and 
existents, which are the terms of the relations, 
rests on the uncriticized assumption that the suc- 
cessive steps of the logical construction by which 
we try to make things intelligible correspond 
exactly to the steps of the real process by udiich 
‘being,’ so to say, constructs itself, has been 
left unanswered. Logical pluralism, no less than 
the ‘panologism’ of Hegel, simply assumes that 
the logically prior and the metaphysically prior are 
identical. The only difference is that the logic of 
Hegel is so much inferior as logic. To put the 
point in the simplest possible way, we cannot 
avoid raising the question why, out of the infinity 
of relations open to the study of the logician, some 

J The question is how far does it go? Is on ' Inst.ant' more 
than o niatheinaticol ‘limit’? The ‘Theory ol Belativitv' 
becomes important ot this point (consult A. N. Whitehead, 
Unquirp into the Principles 0/ Natural Knowledge, Cambridge, 

it is surely true, as maintained, e.n., by Whitehead, tbnt 
‘ passage ’ is Just the fundament-al fact about Nature, however 
We choose to anal>'se it. ‘Nature* iB, as Plato called It, a 


and only some are actualized — have existents as 
their terms. Logical pluralism has no answer to 
tliis inevitable question except that ‘ it happens 
to be so.’ And this is really no answer at all. It 
amounts to saying not merely that the world might 
have been wholly different from what it is, but 
that tiiere might equally well be no actual exist- 
ents whatsoever. ’Tlie theory fails to satisfy us 
for the same sort of reason as that which prevents 
the ontological proof from producing conviction. 
Just as that argument assumes that ‘ there must 
be something,’ so the theory we are now consider- 
ing assumes that ‘ there might just as well he 
nothing.’ Now, we cannot prove that there must 
be something, nor can we prove that there might 
have been nothing ; we have to start from the fact 
tliat there is something and that this something has 
a definite character. Hence, to the present writer, 
Lotze seems right in contending that it is the 
character of this something that accounts for the 
range of logical possibilities itself being what it is, 
and Kant in arguing that there is an actual ground 
presupposed by the very distinction between the 
possible and the impossible. In fact the logical 
pluralists themselves seem to admit as much when 
they rightly insist that the so-called laws of 
thought are laws not of thinking but of things. 
It is therefore by a rightful exigence of the intel- 
lect itself that we are driven to conceive of the 
structure of the world as explicable only by the 
metaphysically ‘ first’ cliaracter of the ‘necessary 
being ’ ; and, when once we have taken this step, 
it is not hard to show that the ‘ necessary being ’ 
must have the character of the ens rcalissimum. It 
must be its own justification, its own raison d'etre. 
If 80 much be granted, it follows at once that, 
though we can form no adequate positive concept 
of such a Supreme Being, the least inadequate 
way in which to think of it is in terms of the 
highest values known to us— i.e. by analog with 
the human spirit at its best. How innde(mate 
such an analogy is has always been patent. Even 
of the human spirit at its best we can only form 
very inadequate notions from what we see of its 
actual achievements, and our notion of the Supreme 
Ileality wliicb is the source of our estimates of 
worth, as of all other possibilities, must needs be 
doubly imperfect when it has to be framed in so 
unsatisfactory a way. But we can at least say 
that such a being must be all that we mean when 
we think of perfection in ourselves, and infinitely 
more. If we are not satisfied with theories which, 
under a disguise, offer us the unexplained detail 
of the world ns its own explanation, it is only in 
the thought of the detail os throughout conditioned 
by the living Good that the intellect itself can 
finally acquiesce. Of course we cannot expect to 
know in particular how each constituent of this 
detail is consequent on the character of the Good 
— ^why, e.g., it is ‘best’ for us in particular to be 
living on the particular planet on which we do 
live, rather than any other ; why there should he 
just the number of members of our planetary 
system there are ; why the range of colours we 
can perceive should be neither more nor less ex- 
tended than it is ; and tlie like. But the convic- 
tion that all this detail is os it is ‘ because it is 
best’ gives an adequate reason wiiy it is what it is, 
even though we may be quite unable to see why it 
is best.* And it is only tiie thought of the depend- 
ence of the world on the absolute Good wliich, by 
removing the artificial severance between the 
realm of fact and the realm of values, can achieve 

* It would be a superfleial objection to Bay that ‘ bccansc It l« 
worst' would be also an answer to our question. Good (no one 
has done more to insist on the point than Moore) means some, 
thing definite and positive. So ‘best* has a meaning, bnt 
•worst' has none, any more than ‘so crooked that nothing 
can be crookeder’ has. 
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the solution of the supreme intellectual problem, 
the reconciliation of science with life. 

These considerations suggest certain further re- 
flexions on the limitations of logical pluralism. 
The whole tlieory has manifestly been thought out 
in the exclusive interest of pure mathematics and 
the application of mathematics in the natural 
sciences, and for that purpose it works admirably. 
But there is more in heaven and earth than these 
sciences take into account. Even within their 
limits it remains to be seen whether the theory as 
it stands ivdll really do all that a philosophy of the 
sciences should. The fundamental difficulty is 
that it is a consequence of the theory that, as ha-s 
already been said, the establishment of scientific 
laws by induction comes to be simply a problem in 
the theory of probabilities. But the theory of 
probabilities, taken by itself, seems to give us no 
ground whatever for attributing to the conclusion 
of an inductive generalization any finite probability, 
however small.' Science would thus seem to be 
imposaiWe in pi-incipie unless some as yet un- 
discovered premiss for induction, which is not 
included in the theory of probabilities, can be 
unearthed ; and it remains to be seen whether 
such a premiss, if discovered, is consistent with 
the rest of the theory. Again, the replacing of 
the individual existents of popular common sense 
and ordinary science by infinite series of momentary 
individuals seems an absolutely necessary conse- 
quence of the initial assumption of the theory, 
and, so far as the things of the external world as 
conceived by common sense, or the constituents of 
the physical order as conceived by the physicist, 
are concerned, there might be no difficulty about 
it.® But it is quite another question whether the 
substitution does not destroy the whole significance 
of the moral realm, tliesj'stem of intelligent. spirits. 
It is not merely that it creates a difficulty in 
psychology, though surely it does create such a 
difficulty. The immediate witness of consciousness 
to our identity as subjects of experience is a real 
fact whicli no logical theory about the constitution 
of the world has a right to ignore. It may be that 
‘the mind thinks not always,’ that there are 
intervals in which each of us is wholl v unconscious, 
though such evidence as we have does not seem 
favourable to the supposition ; but, at least when 
we are conscious, every conscious act tills an actual 
interv’al and yet has its absolutely unitary char- 
acter. A * duration,’ though a brief one, is neces- 
sary to think the simplest proposition, and much 
more to draw the easiest inference. Yet the 
thinking of the proposition or the making of the 
inference is a unitary act only intelligible as 
the act of a unitary intelligence. It is nonsensical 
to say that, when I think ‘ God is,’ this thought, 
as a mental event, is really made up of an infinity 
of momentary ‘mental states’ of similar but 
numerically different minds, or that the ‘ I ’ which 
resolves on a given act and the ‘ I ’ which carries 
out the resolve are each an infinity of diflerent 
‘I’s’ with a further infinity of still different ‘I’s’ 
between them. Only the elementary blunder in 
analysis of resolving activity into mere succe.ssion 
can account for the promulgation of such a view. 
It is a still more serious matter that the doctrine 
is wholly incompatible with the fundamental pre- 
requisites of ethics. This point is capable of being 
developed in great detail and from more than one 
side, but in principle it should be enough to say 
that the denial of permanent personality is fatal 
to the conception of personality as having moral 

1 See the acute discussion by O. D. Broad, in Hind, new ser., 
cviii. '‘89^04, and the criticisms of P. E. B. Jourdain, Mind, 
DOW Bef., cx, 1C2-1S0. Jourdain*s criticisms do not seem to the 
present writer to the 80 undiie.««j of Broad’s contentions. 

5 Bat the p?ii?os<7pb/caf incerpretets of the ‘Theory of 
Relativity * would have somethinp to say on this point. 


worth, If we analyse any act upon which a moral 
judgment would normally be passed into an infinity 
of momentar}' phases, no moral predicate can be 
ascribed to any one of these stages. The moral 
judgment for approval or condemnation has no 
meaning if it be applied to any such single sta"e ; 
to be significant, it must be passed on tlie wliola 
act, considered as one, and as an expression in act 
of the inner will of a subject who is one and the 
same from its first inception in thought to its com- 
pletion. Similarly the notion of duty lo.ses all its 
meaning ivith the relegation of pernmnent selfhood 
to the realm of illusion. That an act is my duty 
in the present situation means that it is something 
not 5 ’et done, but which ought to be done and to 
he done by me. But if ‘ I ’ only exist at a mathe- 
matical pwnctum tcmporis, tlie proposition that I 
oii'dit now to do a certain act has no longer an in- 
telligible significance. A merely momentary ‘I' 
can do nothing and can be nothing except just 
what it is; ‘ought’ is a category which has no 
application to it. It is no mere accident that 
Russell should have dropped significant hints in 
his latest writings of conversion to tlie view that 
moral judgments are only ‘ subjective,’ mere ex- 
pressions of fundamentally irrational moods. The 
real outcome of a logical pluralism, put forward as 
I the ultimate truth about what is, is not even tliat 
standing dualism of what is and what ought to be 
of which Lotze complains ; it is ratlier the pro- 
nouncement that categories of value (there can be 
no reason to confine tlie conclusion to specifically 
ethical values) are one and all devoid of any re.al 
application. For those who cannot accept this 
result, Kant’s moral argument for theism seems to 
the present writer unanswerable. For it is only 
if the Good is also the supreme principle of all 
existence that it becomes possible to understand 
how what is and what onglit to be can form one 
‘world,’ and from the recognition of the Good as 
the Supreme Being theism follows directly. This 
seems to be illustrated bj' tlie present state of 
philosophical opinion in our own country. Through- 
out the thirty j^ears or so, from the seventies of 
the last century onward, in which Hegelianism, 
interpreted with a marked Spinozistip bias, was 
the dominant philosophy in academic circles, there 
was a natural tendency to make it almost the test 
of a man’s pliilosopliical capacity that liis attitude 
towards the problems raised by the religious life 
should be an emotional pantheism atheism was 
in discredit as indicative (as indeed it is) of lack of 
interest in or understanding of the ivhole realm of 
personal values ; theism as a .supposed mark of want 
of logical thoroughness. In the present generation 
the issues seem to he clearing. _ Philosophers are 
certainly tending, though not without exception, 
to range themselves into two camps. Tliose to 
whom the business of philosophy seems to consist 
mainly, if not e.xclusively, in proidding a logical 
basis and a methodology for exact science appear 
to be identifying themselves with the doctrine of 
logical pluralism and taking up a definitely athe- 
istic attitude which involves the denial of the 
objectivity of judgments of value ; tliose, on the 
other hand, who are convinced that the business 
of philosophy is to make life, as well as science, 
intelligible, and consequently find theni.selves 
obliged to maintain the validity of these categories 
of worth apart from which life would have no 
significance, are, in the main, declared theiste. 

i8. Objections to theism. — It may be desirable 
to add some brief observations on certain types of 
objections which are often quite sincerely raised 
ag.ainst a theistic interpretation of the world. In 
principle none of tliese difficulties are novel; most 
of them find their expression in Hume and may be 
traced back far behind Hume to the literature of 
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the ancient world. Popularly these objections are 
often called ‘scientific,’ though their only con- 
nexion with modern natural science is that its 
discoveries enable some of them to be stated in 
a more impressive way. For the most part they 
are all summed up in the antitheolomcal assertion 
of Lucretius that the existing world is too bad to 
have been created or to be administered by a divine 
intelligence, ‘ tanta stat praedita culpa.’ Thus it 
is urged that the suffering of the animal creation 
is too ^eat, the cost of the ' struggle for existence ' 
too painful, for us to ascribe a world like that we 
know to a benevolent Creator. Or, again, it is 
said that an almighty Creator might have made 
the human race, in particular, such that it would 
not be exposed as it is to suffering, to constant 
struggle with its environment, to the consequences 
of its own mistakes and wrongdoing. It is then 
inferred that, if there is a superhuman intelligence 
behind nature, that intelligence is either deficient 
in wisdom or wanting in goodness. Now, obviously, 
criticisms of this kind rest upon premisses which 
may be fairly called in question. One might 
reasonably doubt whether the pessimistic interpre- 
tation of the facts which sees misery predominant 
everywhere in animal and human life has any real 
warrant. To an unbiased observer an animal 
does not seem normally to give signs that it finds 
its existence miserable, and it is notable that 
suicide is not common among men, and, unless the 
stories of the scorpions which kill themselves when 
surrounded by fire are true, apparently as good as 
non-existent among the lower animals. Tlie mis- 
use of tlie metaphorical phrase which describes the 
process by which species are selected for survival 
as a * straggle ’ is too glaring to need more than & 
word of comment. If competition plays a promi- 
nent part in the economy of the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms, as it does in tlie economy of 
commerce, it no more follows that the life of every 
animal, or most animals (and? vegetables), is one 
of wretchedness than it follows tlmt all or most 
business men are hopelessly miserable.^ Still, of 
course, it may be said that there is, at any rate, 
some suffering in the world and that perfect good- 
ness would have permitted none at all. Suoli an 
argument, however, tacitly assumes that perfect 
goodness can have only one end, a hedonistic one, 
and thus permits of the answer that whatever tlie 
end which perfect goodness conjoined with omni- 
potence would propose to itself — and we clearly 
are not in a position to say what that end would 
be — it is at least unreasonable to suppose that it 
can be the mere promotion of agreeable feeling, an 
end which oven we ourselves regard as a low one. 
If we could know the purpose of creation, it might 
well be that we should see that it is entirely good 
and at the same time could not be attained without 
the presence of an element of hedonic evil in things. 
Similarly, with respect to the objection based on 
the view that it would be ‘ better ’ that human 
beings sliould have been placed in a world where 
there were no unfriendly or intractable envdron- 
ment to master, and should have been ab initio 
infallible and impeccable, it is obvious that it loses 
its force if we decline to assume (1) the hedonistic 
identification of good with pleasure, and (2) the 
proposition that tlie good of the human race must 
be the sole or at least the principal design of God. 
If God’.s aim in dealing with us is to educate us 
into noble character — a mucli worthier aim than 
that of making us comfortable — it may well be 
that such an end could nob be obtained excepit by 
the discipline of struggle with our surroundings, 
with our own mistakes and our own misdeeds. 

» And la It possible, in the present state of knowlc^e, to 
repard * competition ’ as playinjj nnythin^ like the^part Darwin 
ossijrned to it in determining the f.ite o! ‘varieties'! 


Nor have we the right to assume that the human 
race must necessarily he the sole or even the chief 
object of the divine care ; we do know, unless 
ethics is a delusion, that a human soul is a thing 
of absolute worth ; that it is of higlier ivorth than 
everything else which God has created is more 
than we csin know. Indeed there is a rival objec- 
tion which proceeds on the opposite assumption. 
We are asked to think of the enormous spaces 
revealed to ns by astronomy and the number and 
bulk of the heavenly bodies, and then to reflect on 
the absurdity of supposing that the fate of the 
inhabitants of one petty planet can count for any- 
thing in the scheme of the universe. Yet it is 
clear that here, too, the antitheist is reasoning (if 
it can be called reasoning) upon a false assumption. 
He is assuming that we know that the absolute 
worth of a member of the universe is estimated by 
its bulk and duration. Man must be of little value 
in the scheme of things because his body is tiny 
and its lifetime short. Plainly we have no right 
to make serious objections to the theist’s belief in 
God’s care for man on such flimsy grounds. If we 
do not know that man is the thing of highest worth 
in the creation, neither do we know that he is not. 
The one thing which a theist can affirm is that the 
absolute worth of moral personality must be re- 
spected in a system whicn is the work of God. 

‘ Justorum animae in manu Dei snnt’ ; that is all 
we can say, but surely it suffices. If the Good is 
the principle of actuality, that means that we can 
say that a thing has come to be because it was 
better that it should be than that it should not ; 
it is where and when it is because this is better 
than that it should be otherwhere and otherwhen ; 
that befalls it which does befall it because it is 
best that it should befall — i.e., God is alike Creator, 
Providence, and J ndge of His creatures. Of course, 
if we had no grounds at all for our tiieistic con- 
viction, difficulties like those mentioned might 
forbid us to entertain it as a mere ‘extra’ belief. 
But, if it is true, as has been urged in this article, 
that speculation and practice alike point to the 
eternal nature of God as the object in which both 
find their completion, we have a double exigence 
of the practical and the speculative reason on the 
side 01 theism, and in the presence of such an 
exigence we are justified in applying Newman’s 
remark that ‘ a thousand difficulties do not amount 
to one doubt.’ One might add that there is a third 
exigence — the specifically religious. It would be 
perhaps a more serious objection to theism than 
any we have yet considered to urge that onr wliole 
rocedure in looking for a First Cause is vitiated 
y one obvious fallacy. The world, it might be 
said, even if it has attained its present structure 
as the result of processes which are in the last 
resort reducible to mere redistributions of un- 
intelligent primary constituents, directed by no 
mind and having no end, still must, of course, have 
a perfectly determinate structure, and, as we onr- 
selves happen to he included in that structure, of 
course we inevitably discover adaptations in our 
environment to our special needs, and are led to 
fancy that such adaptations are evidence of the 
direction of the world by an intelligence which 
aims at supplying our needs. But the real fact is 
simply that it is not the world that has been 
adapted to us, but we who have learned and are 
learning to adapt ourselves to the world. If we 
did not so adapt ourselves, we should not be here, 
and, if a time ever comes when onr capacity for 
such ‘ adjustment’ of onr 'inner relations ’ to the 
‘outer relations* is exliausted, we shall cease to be 
liere. If the actual course of events had been 
dilFerent, all the reactions which wc now c.'ili 
good, because they further adaptation, might have 
hindered it, and those which now hinder it might 
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have furthered it. If in such a state of things 
there had been reflecting beings at all, they. Judg- 
ing from their standpoint, would have called good 
all that we think evil, and evil all that we think 
good. They would have inferred benevolent divine 
activity from the existence of conditions which we 
should regard as indicating the control of nature 
by malignant ‘ diabolical ’ intelligences ; and their 
inferences would have just as much foundation as 
ours. These considerations, it might be said, are 
a rediictio ad absurdum not merely of all attemjits 
to reason from ‘ Nature up to Nature’s God,’ but 
of the moral argument itself, since they show after 
all that standards of valuation are and must be in 
the end purely subjective. Since the human race 
exists, and so long as it continues to maintain 
itself, there must, of course, be no irresoluble dis- 
cord between human estimates of value and the 
actual conditions of existence. But, as the illus- 
tration shows, we have no right whatever to argue 
from this .simple and obvious fact to the dependence 
of existence on an absolute ‘ Good.’ In fact, any of 
the races which have ‘ gone under ’ in the struggle 
for existence would be equally justified in asserting 
that existence depends on the absolute ‘ Evil. 
Here, as it seems to the present writer, we are 
confronted by the re.'il ultimate difficulty for 
theism. If there is, after all, no realm of absolute 
values, a line of thought which is throughout 
determined by the conviction that the realm of 
facts and the realm of values cannot be separated 
must manifestly be futile. It is just the recurrent 
fear that the ‘realm of values’ may turn out to be 
a fiction of our iinamnation that is, in speculation, 
the last enemy to be overcome. How is it to be 
met? The answer, it may be suggested, is the old 
one, given in the memorable utterance of Pascal : 

‘ Tu ne me chercherais pas si tu ne me possidaLs. 
Ne t’inqui&te <lonc pas.'’ The sentences may be 
applied to ultimate doubt about the reality of 
every kind of human value. Is a man tempted to 
doubt whether there really is any absolute and 
certain truth, whether all our ‘ truths ’ may not be 
mere ‘ human ’ or even ‘personal’ points of view, 
ppordv S6^at atf oix (vi vlcrra aXtiOris ? Let him be- 
think himself that it is only because he is not un- 
acquainted with truths that he can frame the 
notion of the absolutely true, and only because he 
has framed the notion that he can raise his doubt. 
So it is only because we are all along secretly aware 
that there are things which we ought uncondition- 
ally to do that the question whether any given 
accepted obligation is really unconditional can so 
much as be put. If we knew no beauty, we could 
not even ask ourselves whether our judgments 
about beauty rest on illusion. In like manner it 
is only because tbe absolutely Good and utterly 
Adorable has not left Himself without a witness 
in our hearts that we feel the need of an object to 
worship and are driven on from the worship of 
trees, or streams, or animals, or mighty men, or 
anthropomorphic deities, towards an object in 
which our adoration can at last find rest because 
that on which it is directed is adequate to sustain 
it. Prayer and adoration need no more justifica- 
tion than the questioning attitude towaras things 
which leads to science, or the impulse to make 
things of beauty which leads to art, or the desire 
to do right which lends to morality. It is not for 
nothing that man, as the Greeks said, is the only 
animal who has a god. If we look at the matter 
from this point of view, we may fairly say that 
the Stoic appeal to the consensits gentium, though 
no formal demonstration, still contains a thouglit 
which goes to the very root of things. There are, 
of course, individual men who do not feel the 
impulse to seek for Him whom they may worship 

1 Pennies, vii. 655 fed. Bninschvi(^, Paris, 1905). 


with a rationabilc obscquium, as there are men 
with no sense of humour, or men to whom music 
means nothing, or men who cannot be made to see 
that the difference between right and wrong is 
anything more than the difference between what 
society will allow them to do and what it will not 
let thein do without making them uncomfortable. 
The existence of such individuals is about as im- 
portant in any one of these cases as in any other. 
Nor does the number of such men w'ithout a religion 
seem to be on the increase. In our own day the 
only effect of persuading men that the Most High 
is a dream appears to be that they transfer their 
worship to the demonstrably not most high ; we 
get such quaint aberrations as the Comtist worship 
of ‘humanity,’ or the elevation of Marxian Social- 
ism into a faith. The one real question is not 
what certain individuals are unable to feel the 
necessity of searching for, but what those who do 
seek find, sed quid tnvenientibus ? The lives of 
the ‘ saints ’ are the real answer of theism to the 
last insistent perplexities of the doubter who lurks 
in each of ns. Others, without the theist’s faith, 
have often led noble lives ; they have fought a 
good fight with the untowardness of a world which 
they have believed in their hearts to be stupid or 
malignant ; yet the most clear-sighted among 
them, like Huxley, have confessed that mortal 
heroism is a losing game, a battle with the cosmic 
forces. Such heroes, after all, do but apply to the 
universe the saying of the Emperor Marcus about 
base men: ‘The finest revenge is not to become 
like them ’ ; they have revenged themselves on the 
world. What they lack — and one does not see 
how the lack is to be made good — is the secret of 
spiritual joy wdiich belongs to those who are 
assured that it is the Good which is supreme in 
heaven and In earth. It would be tempting to 
develop this argument farther, from a slightly 
different point of view — that of love. To love, no 
less than to worship, it may be said, is an ultimate 
human need. At least, if a man does not feel the 
imperativeness of the need, we should probably 
say there was something ‘inhuman’ about him. 
And love too, like worship, seeks its_ adequate 
object — that which, without any _ yielding to 
illusion, a man can love with all his jieart and 
mind and strength. Love, with no limitations, if 
it is clear-sighted, for us at least must be an amor 
ascendens, and, as it has its source in good (for real 
love is always for what is good, not for what is 
evil, in its object), so, unless it can at last rest in 
the supreme Good, which is good altogether, it 
must remain unsatisfied. But we canpot here 
pursue the point farther. Only one thing more 
^vill be said in conclusion, and that for the believer 
in ‘science’ who scruples at admitting the reality 
of the Good. Why do we believe in science at all ! 
Why do we, as we must if we have this belief, 
refuse to entertain the possibility that the ‘pro- 
gress of science’ is only bringing us nearer to a 
point at which the whole construction would be 
found to culminate in manifest and hopeless con- 
tradictions? As a mere logical possibility I here 
seems to be nothing absurd about the suggestion. 
If we dismiss it, as we do, it is because we 
believe that knowledge is good, and because m 
our hearts, whatever we may say with our lips, 
■we believe that the Good is real. Therefore, 
little as we know of the facts of the world, we 
work on in confidence that, however drastically 
the discovery of new facts may compel us to 
modify our statements of truth and to sunersede 
as provision.al results we once thought establi.slied 
for ever, no new fact of the infinity which might 
be discovered in an endless ‘progress’ 'jrill ever 
show that ‘science’ has been a secular nightmare 
of the race. 
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A. E. Taylor. 

THEOCRACY. — The term ‘theocracy' was 
coined by Joseplnis,’ npon the analogy of • aristjoc- 
raoy’ and ‘democracy,’ to denote a certain kind 
of national polity. Any tribe or state that claims 
to be governed by a god or gods may be called a 
‘theocracy.’ History 1ms many diHereiit types; 
e.g., the theocratic idea underlies Brahmanism, 
Islam, the papacy, and the tlieory of ‘ kin^slii)* by 
divine right.’ Yet there is probably no histoncal 
instance of a ‘ pure ’ theocracy. Just as tiie British 
constitution to-day, while predominantly demo- 
cratic, has monarchic elements, so of old time the 
Hebrew commonwealth, for example, while pre- 
dominantly theocratic, had democratic elements. 
Diilerent polities are distinguishable historically, 
not because a single principle e.vhausts then), but 
because some one jninciple is dominant witbin 
them. The idea of government by God_ was the 
dominant one in Israelite polity. In this way it 
was unique, as Josejilms claimed, _ among the 
polities of his time. It is the leading instance 
of theocracy for all times. It is the only one 
discussed liere. 

Theocracy came to Israel by survival. The 
earliest form of human society, so far as antlirop- 
ology has yet discovered, was the clan or kindred- 
group. This appears to have been world-wide. 
In religion it was ‘ henotheistic,’ a particular god 
belonging to a particular clan. He was part of 
it, as much a part as any human member. His 
relation to it was too many-sided to be summed up 
in any one word. In some ways a tribe’s god was 
like a father, in some like a captain, in some like 
a king, and so on. But, ns monarchy developed 
among the Semitic races, the relation of the god to 
the tribe came to be chiefly like that of a king. 
So, among tiiem ns well as elsewhere, there arose 
the early ‘henotheistic’ type of theocracy. Its 
best-known examples are Biblical : Chemosh ruled 

1 C. Apion. ii. 16. 


Moab, Milcom ruled Ammon, Jahweh ruled Israel, 
and so on. Sooner or later, however, this kind of 
theocracy perished in every settled land except 
one. The gods of such tribes as Edom and Moab 
passed away, with the tribal independence, before 
the attack of Assyria, or Babylon, or Persia. In 
other lands polytheism supervened on henotlieism. 
There tlie gods slowly became rather an appendage 
of the state tlian its rulers. But in Israel the idea 
of the sole rule of a single God survived all the 
vicissitudes of history. It survived by develop- 
ment. Its historj' is the history of the way Jn 
which Hebrew thought about Jah web’s rule evolved 
to meet the varjdng challenge of national need. 
To set this out fully would be to write the whole 
story of Israel. Here a narrower question is in 
place: the idea of government by Jahweh being 
constant in Israel, how did the idea of its method 
evolve ? 

The study of the method of any kind of polity 
turns largely on the nature of its organs, for almost 
all civilized governments rule through organs. This 
is peculiarly so with theocracies, since it is only in 
legend that gods speak directly to their peoples. 
Josephus himself, in the very passage where he 
coins the word ‘theocracy,’ speaks, not of Jalnveh, 
but of Moses, as ‘our law-giver.’ In Israel, as 
elsewhere, the organs of theocratic government 
were long associated with sacred shrines, Horeb, 
Shiloh, and Bethel are instances.’ The shrine, so 
to speak, gave the organ authenticity. MTien 
doubt or dispute arose about Jahweh’a Law, appeal 
would be made to the guardians of some great 
shrine.® These came to form a priestly class. At 
the great shrines, too, there soon began to be books 
of Jahweh’s torbth ; “ here as well there were the 
few men who could write and read books. Tradi- 
tionally, at least, the original Law had been given, 
and its first edicts ivritten, at the shrine of Horeb 
or Sinai.* In later times, no doubt, when a Hebrew 
visited a shrine to learn J ahweh’s will, its authorized 
exponent, the prie.'it, would not only read the 
appropriate law, but explain it. Sometimes, again, 
he would need to extend an old principle to meet a 
new ‘case.’ So, little by little, the ‘Lawof Jaliweh’ 
would insensibly grow. For early Israel three things 
were indissoluble — Jahweh’s shrine, Jaliweh’s book, 
J.alnveli’s prie.st. Tlie three together formed the 
normal organ of theocracy. 

The history of pre-monarchio Israel, however, 
has traces of two other theocratic organs — the so- 
called ‘judge’ and the ‘ jironliet.’ Of these a dis- 
tinctive plirase is used : ‘ the spirit of the Lord 
came upon’ so-and-so,* Tlie jdira-se has variants,® 
but this is its usual form. It is tlie earl’est explana- 
tion of the method of thcocr.acy.’ There are 
some hints that tlie ‘judge’ was usually connected 
with a sacred spot.® If so, this theocratic organ 
also cohered with the shrine. There was perhaps 
a similar connexion at lirst between the slirine and 
‘ prophesying.’ • Before the days of Samuel the 

I The ‘ Ark of God ’ was oriRinallv a kind of movable shrine. 

« Cf. Ex 216 and namUels ; 1 S 2^5 risf-. 

s Cf, Jos 24M, Dt 31S 1 .8 lOM. 4 Ex 344. la. 

6 E..O., Jk HZ', Nu 245, 1 S 1010. e Cf. esp. Jg 6*4. 

5 It is possible that historical study will at length speak of 
three organs here instead of two, distinguishing the ‘judge 
from the warrior-' saviour.' For it has been implied almvc that 
to judge, in the ordinao' sense of the word (cf. I S S' O), nas 
a (unction of the priest in Israel ; and this was not confined to 
priests (e.g., Jg 44ir., l S 4 t 8 70 ), guch 'judges’ were thought 
of as organs of the ' spirit of Jahweh ' (cf. Nu 11*70:.). One who 
had ‘saved Israel’ (cf. Jg S®* C>4 etc.) was also such an organ. 
Not infrequently a ’ saviour * became a judge as well, and iatcr 
Hebrew writers, used to the constant union of tlic captain and 
the judge in the king, treated it as constant in the leaders of 
carl.\ times too{e.p.,Jg 2 ' 6 l' SOf.Ii). Yet there seem to have been 
judges who were neither priests nor ‘saviours’ (JglOO 12!-'5; 
cf. 1 S 7 t 6 r gi). To * save Israel,' to judge, to serve at a shrine, 
were distinct theocratic functions, though two of them might 
unite in a single man. 

8 Jg 4i 857 , 1 8 25S 7i5d.. »Cf. lSS»r.»u. 
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Hebrew ‘ prophet ’ was probably hardly more than 
the wandering saint of other Eastern faiths * — a 
man who lived a separate and so a ‘ holy ’ life. In 
all lands these have frequented shrines, for, even 
where they have no ‘ official ’ conne.vion with the 
ritual, temples offer the best opportunities for 
the alms by which they live, llie first band of 
‘prophets’ named in the Hebrew records appears 
as ‘ coming down from the high place.’^ Primitive 
thought does not readUy isolate the different organs 
of a god’s activity. 

Scholars differ about the degree in which the 
religion of pre-monarchic Israel surpassed other 
tribal faiths, but all allow that within the period 
of the monarchy Hebraism became unique. In 
that period all the theocratic organs named above 
persisted, but in persisting changed. Every other 
Hebrew shrine was eclipsed by the Temple in 
Jerusalem, and at length disappeared. So, too, 
the Temple became at last the depository of the 
one recognized book of Jahweh’s Law.® In Jeru- 
salem, again, the priesthood of Israel ultimately 
concentrated. At crises in the history of the 
Southern Kingdom the high - priest sometimes 
played a decisive part,* and there is evidence that 
the Temple had a succession of priest-preachers 
who surpassed all contemporary priesthoods in the 
loftiness of their teaching and tlie purity of their 
lives.® Tlieir permanent memorial is the book of 
Deuteronomy. It was only at the close of the 
monarchy that they became utterly corrupt — a 
fate that also befell the ‘ sons of tlie prophets ’ — 
and even then Jahweh’s great witness, Jeremiah, 
was bom a priest. Of the three other theocratic 
functions found in the times before the kings, two 
— leadersliip in war and judgment in peace— which 
had previously often united in a single person* 
now permanently blent in the king. While, of 
course, there were inferior captains and subordin- 
ate judges, he was both supreme captain and 
supreme judge. And he was effectively both. A 
king, unlike the earlier ‘ saviour,’ held permanent 
office, and, unlike the earlier judge, had power to 
enforce his decisions. And he was king by the 
will of God. He was Jahweh’s ‘son,’ as having 
His mind and acting under His guidance.^ He 
was ‘the Lord’s anointed.’ At times even a 
wicked king fell back upon Jahweh’s help at the 
pinch of his people’s need.® It is true that one 
king after another ‘ did that which was evil in the 
sight of the Lord,’ and so repudiated the righteous 
God of Israel, but the ideal of a king who, like 
David, did the will of Jahiveh remained a part of 
the hope of Israel. Ideally the Hebrew monarchy 
was theocratic. 

Tlie chief glory of monarchic Israel, however, 
was its prophets. They were different indeed from 
all other ‘prophets’! With them the connexion 
of tlieocracy with shrines, maintained by the 
kings,” began to loosen. At times, again, the 
prophet must perforce denounce the priest. Yet 
the prophets, more than any else, were the true 
organs of theocracy. ‘ Thus saith the Lord ’ was 
their watchword. They spoke under the impulse 
of the Spirit. In a sense they kept God alive. It 
is true tliat, _from_ the time of Elijah, Israel began 
to_ refuse their guidance, that at last the Northern 
Kingdom rejected it ^together, and that even 
in Judah they became the leaders only of a 
‘remnant.’ But it was just this ‘remnant’ that 
meant so much for the future of the world. Israel 

1 E.ff., 1 S 10. a 1 g 105. 

S2K2-28(‘ the ’book). < 2 K 11, 22. 

8 Of. G. A. Smith, Jerutalem, London, IflOS, ii. Ill 1, 

® See footnote 7 on p. 287. 

7 Cf. 2 S 77^. The idea of a Divine monarch with an earthly 
vicegerent was quite common in the Svmliic world (W. Robert- 
son Smith, Reunion oj the Semites, lecL. il.). 

« S.g., 1 K 20*3. 9 2 S 6, 1 K 


is unique among theocracies because of iti 
prophets. 

The Exile was a signal proof of tlieir greatness, 
for no other ancient people survived exile. ‘To 
be carried cajitive ’ destroyed, as it was meant to 
destroy, nations and their gods together. Even in 
exile, however, Israel believed in the nile of its 
God. Of this creed the unknown prophet now 
called ‘ Deutero-Isaiah ’ was preacher par excel- 
lence. The Hebrew of the Beturn re-crossed the 
desert under the definite conviction that his God 
was leading him, as He had led Abraham.' In 
consequence a decisive change in the Hebrew idea 
of theocracy became complete. From Isaiah on- 
wards the primitive notion that there were as 
many gods as there were nations had been gradu- 
ally making way for the belief that there was but 
one God, and He the master of all nations. Only 
so could Jahweh save Jerusalem from Sennacherib, 
or redeem J udah from Babylon. Monotheism now 
entirely supplanted henotheism. While Israel 
was still Jahweh’s ‘peculiar treasure,’ His theoc- 
racy was no longer limited to Canaan, but 
S5vayed the world. 

Yet the immediate sequel was disappointing. 
‘Judaism ’ — to use the name appropriate after the 
Return — set out to be a pure theocracy. It rebuilt 
the old shrine ; it gatliered the ancient books ; at 
length it made the ancient priesthood paramount. 
Yet it gradually became a splendid failure. The 
line of prophets dwindled away. The Jews looked 
in vain for kings like David. At last no priest 
dared, in the Lord’s name, to add to His Law. 
And it seemed clear, besides, that the Lord did 
not rule the world. Theocracies tend to become 
hierarchies, and hierarchies tend to stagnate. 
Israel was now a hierarchy, and it looked as 
though Jahweh would sink to the level of the 
gods who had done great things in tlie past, but 
who did nothing in the present. The Jewish 
theocracy threatened to ‘fossilize.’ 

Yet it escaped tliis fate. As the Psalms of tlie 
period show, there were always Jews who practised 
the creed that their God was still alive, and they 
knew that His time would come. The book of 
Daniel bears the same witness in a diH'erent way. 
It is the first apocalypse, and all apocalypses are 
theocratic. So, again, in its own way, is tlie book 
of Esther. The distinctive note of this epoch is 
not really its consummated ritual or its completed 
law, but its unextinguished hope. _ Israel believed 
that the future, as the past, was its God’s and its 
own. There would be a perfect theocracy yet 1 
The Kingdom of God would come 1 

There were two leading opinions about the way 
of its coming, readily separable in thought, 
though not always separated in fact. The one 
opinion found its aptest expression in the apoca- 
lypses. Broadly speaking, these expected a 
kingdom based on force, in which the Jew would 
rule all other nations — a kingdom won and main- 
tained by a superhuman organ of God. This 
opinion laid hold of the external form of the old 
theocracy, kingship. It had an element of truth 
in it, for the NT nas an apocalypse. In the in- 
terval before the perfect kingdom conies pimst 
does ‘ over-rule ’ all things and men, and this is a 
theocratic idea. Yet the other opinion is final fox 
Christianity. Its earlier exponents were some of 
the later Psalmists ; it lived in the quiet circles 
that ‘waited for the consolation of Israel ; its 
perfect preacher was Jesus. He accepted the 
phrase ‘ the Kingdom of God,’ and so looked for a 
theocracy, but He gave the phrase His own ex- 

S osition and laid down the true method of the 
kingdom’s coming. It has been .seen above 
that from the first a man who was the organ ol 
I Ct. Ezr 8“. 
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Jahvreh -was thonght of as ‘filleU with’ His Spirit. 
This was why and how he knexv God’s wiU. More 
than once it had been discerned, even hy OT 
thinkers, that a perfect theocracy, therefore, 
conld come only if all its citizens, and not a few 
only, had the Spirit of Jaliweh.* This idea is 
really central in Jesus’ teaching, though He was 
able to teach it only as men were able to bear it. 
With the Acts of the Apostles it became explicitly 
the master principle of Christianity. At the same 
time there began the evolution of the Christian 
doctrine of the personality of the Holy Ghost. 
There can be a perfect theocracy onlj' when every 
man acts always under the guidance of the Spirit 
of God. Here is the culmination of Biblical 
theocratic doctrine. Yet here also is its euthanasia. 
For this kind of ' theocracy ’ does not satisfy the 
definition given above. It is not a ‘theory of 
national polity.’ The Christian doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit is naturally individual, and as natur- 
ally universal, but it is not naturally national * 
Again, the term ‘ polity ’ implies government and 
its coercions, and one of the marks of the Spirit’s 
sway just is that it is incoercive. Yet the husk of 
Israel’^ theocratic idea held a kernel of ‘ eternal ’ 
value. The last human society will be a Kingdom 
of God. 

LrrBBATtniE.— For Josephns’a use ol the term ' theocracy ’ see 
HDB, $.v., vol. V. [1004] p. 337 (V. H. Stanton) ; for the facta 
about the ccneral Semitic notion of theocracy see W. 
Robertson Smith. The Religion of the Semites, London, 1894, 
leot. ii., and The Prophets of Israel, do. 1897, lect. S. ; for the 
development of the idea in Israel and in the apocalyptic 
literature see the standard authorities on the relifrion of Israel, 
the theologj’ of the OT, and the extra-canonical Je\Tish books; 
the corresponding authorities on the NX discuss the relation of 
the idea of the Kingdom of God to the earliet theocratic 
doctrine. Separate treatment of the subject is unusual. 

C. Ryder Smith. 

THEODICY.— I. The term.— Theodicy (Germ. 
Theodizee, adapted from Fr. thiodicie, ivhioh is 
compounded of Gr. Be6t, ‘God’ + SIki], ‘justice’) 
means literally the (or a) justification or vindica- 
tion of God. Leibniz appears to have been the 
first to use the word in its distinctive sense. In a 
letter mitten in 1697 he spoke of employing it as 
the title of an intended work,* and in 1710 the 
work duly appeared. The complete title was, 
‘Essais de Theodic^e surla bont6 deDieu, la liberty 
de I’homme, et I’origine du mal,’ Since Leibniz’s 
time the word ‘theodicy’ has been in common 
use. 

2. The concept. — In modem usage the scope of 
the term is vague and ill-defined. Sometimes it 
is employed, as by P. Janet and G. S6ailles,*as 
equivalent to natural theology or philosophy of 
rmigion. For those writers theodicy comprises the 
general problem of religion, though it is also 
understood by them in a more particular sense, as 
comprising only the central problems of the nature 
of God and the relation of God to the world. In 
either of these senses it may escape the_ charge of 
being a theory put forward ‘ to save the situation.’® 
But in the usual sense it does not so readily escape 
such a charge. For as a rule the use of the terra is 
more in keeping with its literal meaning, and 
theodicy is understood as the (or a) vindication 
of the divine providence or government in view 
of the existence of evil. The ‘ theodicean ’ assumes 
the validity of the theistic conception of ^God as 
powerful, mse, and good, and on tliis basis seeks 
to defend the divine administration : he would 

1 H.;;., Nu 11®, Jer 81*4. Jl 253. 

3 Except In the sense that every true nation, being an organic 
part of mankind and set to minister to the whole, is meant to 
be ‘ filled with the Spirit' for this office. 

*Ct. 3. T. Men, Leitniz, Edinburgh, 1684, p. 101. 

4 A Hist, of the Problems of Philosophy, Eng. tr., 2 Tols,, 

London, 1902, vol. U. pt. Iv. 

* Of. Plato, Republic, SSO A ; and A, B. Pringle-Pattison, TTie 
Idea <tf God, p. 400. 
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‘ assert Eternal Proiddence, 

And Justify the ways of God to men.’ I 

3. Origin of the concept— The need of such a 
defence and vindication is not felt in primitive 
religion under polydtemonism, with its animistic 
or spiritistic view of nature, because under poly- 
dfemonism the world is subject to a multitude of 
spirits both good and evil, who limit each other 
and are themselves limited by the natural order. 
Nor is the need felt even at the polytheistic stage 
of religious belief, vith its multitude or hierarchy 
of gods as distinguished from spirits or godlings, 
because at this stage thought, if no longer naive 
and instinctive, is still uncritical, and the gods are 
conceived as being subject to fate or necessity or 
as governing a world already given and never 
properly under their control. At the monotheistic 
stage of religion, however, where thonght is be- 
come critical and reflective, the problem of theodicy 
arises and calls for a solution. Sometimes, as in 
Persian religion, a dualism in the divine nature is 
postulated, and the world represented as the scene 
of a grand conflict between the principles of good 
and evU, in which good is destined to final triumph ; 
and obviously a dualistic philosophy of religion, 
if it could be otherwise satisfying, would ease 
the problem. Under a monistic philosophy of 
religion, again, the tendency is actually to get rid 
of the problem, by minimizing evil or even by re- 
ducing evil to illusion. This tendency is observ- 
able in the cosmic and acosmic pantheisms of 
Stoicism and Brahmanism respectively. Only in 
a philosophy of religion in whi^ God is recognized 
ns wholly good, and evil as truly evil, is the 
problem of theodicy felt in all its insistence. 
Si detis bonus, unde malum ? Christianity, theisti- 
cally interpreted, supplies such a philosophy, and 
in the course of Ghnstian history the problem of 
theodicy received distinctive treatment in the 
ecclesiastical doctrine of the Fall. Wlmtever may 
be said as to the form of that doctrine, it stands 
for a principle which should be acknowledged in 
theistic interpretations of the world, namely the 
principle of numan freedom and responsibility. 
It is not w’ithout significance that the classical 
theodicy or theistic apologia of Leibniz bears in its 
title not only ‘ the goodness of God ’ and ‘ the origin 
of evil,’ but also ‘ the freedom of man.’ 

4. Leibniz’s Thdodicee.® — (a) In the problems 
of theodicy Leibniz had been interested since his 
boyhood, and he claims to have riven more atten- 
tion to them than most.* There are many 
references to them, certainly, in his correspondence 
during the lost decades of the 17th cent, ivith 
Pellisson, Bossuet, and others ; and the Essais 
itself also bears ample witness to his long-continued 
interest in them. It should be remarked, however, 
that the Essais is not, properly speaking, a 
systematicipresentation of the questions involved 
in theodicy. It is, in Leibniz’s own word, a ‘ tissu ’ * 
of what ne had said and avritten in the course 
of the theological aud philosophical discussions, 
centred in Pierre Bayle’s works and especially 
Ids Dietionnaire hxstorique et critique, which he 
carried on with Sophia Clinrlotte, queen of Prussia. 
From a letter of Leibniz’s written to Sir Thomas 
Burnett in 1710 it appears that the Essais was 
compiled at the request of his friends and ns a 
memorial to the deceased queen.® The book w.as 
extraordinarily popular, and apparently the author 
finds satisfaction in recording that it was welcomed 

1 MUton, Paradise Lost, bk. 1. L 25 L 

3 SCO also art. pESsnnsst asd OpxnnBK. 

* Die philosophisehen Sehtiflen von Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz, 
ed. O. J. Gerhardt, 7 vols., Berlin, 1875-00, vL 43 . 

4 75. vL IL 

* 75. p. 10. Sophia Charlotte died In 1705 ; a common bnt 
erroneous Impresrion ii that the Thfodide waa complied durlnr 
her liletlme. 
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by Catholics as well as Lutherans and Evan- 
gelicals.* No doubt the Esnais served its purpose 
well in an age of theological rationalism, and 
helped to stem the tide of scepticism which was 
now beginning to threaten the foundations of 
religion itself.** But Leibniz’s theistio apologia 
does not commend itself so readily in our time. 

(5) It will be sufficient for the purposes of this 
article to indicate a few salient points in Leibniz’s 
theodicy, for the sake of illustrating the diller- 
ence between the older and the newer theism in 
apologetic method and outlook. 

(1) God. — Unlike most recent exponents ol a theistio phUo- 
Bophy of religion, Leibniz was of the belief that the being or 
existence of God could he demonstrated by purely logical or 
rational processes. Though he recognized, he did not make 
much use of, the ontological proof, and the proof, so peculiarly 
his omi, from the ‘ pre-established harmony * is bound up very 
closely with his monadology ; but the cosmological or sotio- 
logical proof and the proof from the eternal truths are both 
characteristic of his theology or religious philosophy and 
independent of his ontological scheme. In accordance with 
the principle of the cosmological or setiological proof, Leibniz 
starts from the world of finite existents as contingent and 
infers an Existent which is not contingent but metaphysically 
necessary. There must be a sufficient reason or cause, he says, 
for the existence of the whole collection of contingent things 
which composes the world, and it is to be found in the Substance 
which carries with it the reason or cause of its own existence, 
and which is consequently necessary and eternal ; and that 
Substance can only be Ood.^ It may be objected to this 
argument that it is iogicaliy fallacious, as containing more in 
the conclusion than is contained in the premiss : as the premiss 
is contingent, so must also be the conclusion.^ As for the 
proof from the eternal truths— f.e. truths which involve no 
reference to time or to the world of existents in time— it is 
latpely dependent upon Leibniz’s notion of possibility. For 
Leibniz, as not for Spinoza, the possible was wider than the 
actual, essence than existence; and be argues that, if the 
eternal or metaphysically necessary truths are real, and 
founded on something existent, that existent something must 
be the metaphysically necessary Being ol God, in whom essence 
Involves existence, and to be possible is to be actual. Without 
God not only would there be nothing existent, but there would 
be nothing possible.® Aminst this proof, as handled by Leibniz, 
it may be urged that it Is inconsistent in one who regards the 
possible as wider than the actual, the essential than the existent, 
to regard truth as dependent upon existence ; and that in any 
case we cannot on the premisses reach a necessary Being separate 
from the existent and actual world. In all such arguments 
indeed, as B. Russell points out, there is difficulty in avoiding 
Spinozism.® 

(2) The world.— In presenting what may be named his teleo- 
logical optimism Leibniz still moves on the high plane of 
metaphysical notions and a priori verbal proof, nor condescends 
to the lower empirical world, to which Bayle would bring him 
down. Founding upon the principle of sufficient reason and 
the idea of divine perfection, he holds that this is the best of all 
possible worlds ; for, were a better world than this world possible, 
God would have chosen it. God is absolutely powerful, wise, 
and good ; and His goodness moved Him to create and pro- 
duce all possible good. His wisdom led Him by a moral 
necessity to the choice of the best. His power enabled Him to 
execute His great design.? It is curious to reflect that the 
Leibnizian optimism may be associated with the most diverse 
ethical valuations of life, optimistic, pessimistic, melioristic; 
which gives point to Schopenhauer’s objection that, even if this 
is the best possible world, it does not prove that it is a 
world good enough to have been actualized.® An objection, 
this, on philosophical grounds, thus meeting Leibniz on his 
own plane, but it is on empirical grounds that the Leibnizian 
optimism has been most frequently challenged, from Voltaire’s 
Candide down to the present. Nor could Leibniz himself 
ignore the empirical aspect of the problem of theodicy. 

(3) Eoil. — Accordingly— apart from his metaphysical theory 
ol evil as necessary limitation appertaining to finite existence 
and the source of both moral and physical evil — we find him 
emphasizing the instrumental theory, according to which evil, 
especially physical evil, is to be interpreted ns an instrument 
or means of good. In advocating this theory he sought to 


1 DiephiUaophisehen SehrifUnvonGottfried Wilhelm Leibnii, 
p. 12, note. 

s Of. E. Flint, Agnosticism {Croall Lecture'), Edinburgh, 1003, 
p. 115. 

s Thlodicle, 7 (Gerhardt, vi. 106 f.). 

< Of. B. Russell, A Critical Exposition of the Philosophy of 
Leibniz, Cambridge, 1900, p. 176. 

® Thiodicte, 184 (Gerhardt, vl. 226 f.); cf. also Philosophische 
Abhandlungen, ix. 45 (Gerhardt, vi. 614). 

6 A Critical Exposition of the Philosophy of Leibniz, pp. 181, 

t'Thiodiefe, 8 (Gerhardt, vi. 107), 116 (Gerhardt, vL 167), 228 
(Gerhardt, vi. 263 f.). 

s Of. H. Hofliding, A Bist, cf Modem Philosophy, Eng. tr., 8 
rolj., London, 1600, L 86L 


counter Bayle’s contention that the strength of Jfanlchaism 
was due to its conformity with an empirical rather than a priori 
conception of the world. Even from the empirical standpoint, 
Leibniz would reply, physical evil may be reasonably accounted 
for by the theory of instrumental value ; and, as for moral 
evil, it could not be prevented by God without the subversion 
of the freedom of self-determination which belongs to spiritual 
beings and makes morality possible. By other empirical 
arguments also Leibniz supports his doctrine of optimism, 
but enough has been said to show that, while his theodicy 
is forced to recognize the standpoint of experience, it rests 
primarily — like his theistio proofs — on metaphysical con- 
siderations. 

(c) The difference between Leibniz’s theodicy 
and the modem attitude in theodicy may now 
be briefly stated. Leibniz approached the problem 
of evil with a God wliose existence liad already 
been proved, as also His character of absolute 
perfection in power, wisdom, and goodness ; and 
it was therefore an altogether reasonable pre- 
supposition on Leibniz’s part that this world, as 
being the creation of such a God was the best 
possible. No matter what exception niiglit be 
taken to the case as presented, the case itself 
was excellent. But nowadays, Avith the spirit of 
pessimism abroad in society, and the spirit too— 
not unakin — of anti-religious agnosticism, the 
problem of evil has become more acute, and one 
lias learned to sympathize with W. James and 
others in their impatience ivith Leibniz’s optimism 
and the complacency of his attitude towards, e.g., 
a dogma like eternal punishmen t. The ‘ charmingly 
written Thiodicte' is even described by W. James 
as a piece of ‘ superficiality incarnate ’ ; as a ‘ cold 
literary exercise, whose cheerful substance even 
hell-fire does not warm.’* Such strictures are 
too severe, but let them be a reminder of the 
difference in spirit between the old and the new 
approach to the problem of evil. It would_ be 
quite untrue to say of modern exponents of theism 
that they compose theodicies ‘ivith their heads 
buried in monstrous ivigs.’® The modem theist 
is conscious of the failure of rationalistic or purely 
speculative theology to establish its claims, _ and 
of the necessity of fundamentally empirical 
methods in theology if scientific results are to 
be gained, and he therefore examines the world 
of experience in face of evil as an empirical 
problem, Avith the vieAV of testing the reasonable- 
ness of the theistio faith in God as just, holy, and 
loAung. And he is led to recognize that the 
observed facts of nature and history do not afford 
an unexceptionable argument for the goodness of 
God, and that after all the most solid ground of 
belief in the divine goodness lies in the needs and 
claims of the religious consciousness.* No doubt 
there Avould be a circulus in arguendo involved 
here if such considerations Avere put forward as 
a solution of the problem of evil.* On the one 
liand, it is by the faith of religion that God is 
affirmed to be perfectly good, despite the evil to 
be found in the world of His creation and govern- 
ance. On the other hand, religious faith is based 
on the poAver of religion as a solvent, or at least 
a partial solvent, of the problem of _ evil : in 
religion men seek refuge from the various eniB 
that assail, from Avithout and from irithin — Avhioh 
shoAvs that a non-rationalistic theism could not 
offer a real solution of the problem of eidl. Nor 
does it profess to do so. _ . 

5. Theodicy and philosophical reflexion. — It w 
not necessary that this article should enter mtc 
a comprehensive discussion of the _ problem of 
theodicy from the side of philosophical explana- 
tion. This will be found in the art. Good AND 
Evil, where it is affirmed Avith most students of 
the subject that * every proposed solution either 

1 Pragmatism, New York and London, pp. 23, 27. 

* The Will to Believe, New York and London, p. 43, 

* Of., e.g., G. Galloway, The Philosophy of Religion, p 44U. 

I 4 Of. Q. T. Ladd, The Philosophy of Religion, ii. 147. 
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leaves the old question ’ — si dcus bonus, unde 
malum ? — ‘ unanswered or raises new ones.’ None 
the less we should like to express our sympathy 
with a type of solution — partial as it must be — which 
is on the lines of j Leibniz’s theology, but which 
goes beyond Leibniz in its recognition of human 
freedom as real, in the sense of implying self- 
limitation on God’s part. Self-limitation does not 
mean finitude, nor freedom unqualified indetermin- 
ism. Such a solution is not only consistent with the 
moral and religious consciousness, but alleviates 
also the burden of the mystery of evil; and it 
lends itself to attractive exposition in the specula- 
tive sphere, as in the humanistic or personalistic 
idealisms which arouse so much interest at present. 
Yet it still leaves God, as indeed must every 
theodicy, ultimately responsible for both physical 
and moral evil. At the same time the recognition 
of the instrumental worth of evil somewhat relieves 
the weight of the divine responsibility. Take it 
first in connexion with the problem of physical 
evil. Pain and suffering are no doubt largely 
retributive and to be accounted for as the wages 
of individual and racial sin. But retribution is 
not an end in itself, and the positive rather than 
the negative purpose of physical evil is being more 
and more emphasized. Through pain, hardship, 
and loss moral energy may be stimulated and 
character moulded and shaped to finer issues. In 
this aspect of it suffering may be twice blessed, 
blessing those who suffer and those brought into 
contact with them. Take it also in connexion 
with the problem of moral evil. Here again the 
instrumental theory applies, and evil may be 
regarded as for education and discipline. In fact 
many theista regard moral evil or sin as having 
been always under the divine control, and interpret 
it as necessary like physical evil to human develop- 
ment. It is the discord without which there could 
be no harmony, the shade without which there 
could be no light. Through sin man learns his 
weakness, and his need of strength from on high. 
Through sin, and its direful effects in society, he 
learns the meaning of brotherly service and the 
measure of the sacrificial love of God.* Christi- 
anity looks for the time when man’s moral 
education shall be brought to completion, and 
his suffering and sin have served their purpose. 
Yet, when all is said, the problem of evil 
remains. 

6. Theodicy and the religious consciousness. — 
The discussion of the problem of evil on empirical 
grounds, and in particular of the instrumental 
theory of value, leads us to a consideration of the 
religious solution. There is a philosophical 
theodicy, and there is a religious theodicy. In 
the first, evil is explained — or an attempt is made 
to explain it— in the light of the divine goodness ; 
in the second, evil is not explained, nor is there 
any attempt to explain it — it is simply to be 
overcome. As Eucken has remarked, ‘religion 
does not so much explain as presuppose evU’;’ 
and, os P. T. Forsyth so well insists, a religious 
theodicy is not ‘ an answer to a riddle but a victory 
in a battle.’ * In a religious theodicy it is not man 
who justifies God’s ways, but God who justifies 
His own ways, and that not by accounting for 
the world's evil, but by saving men from it. 
While this is said, religion can no more than 
philosophy escape the problem of evil. For the 
individual believer in God and His goodness the 
problem receives a practical solution through the 
victory ■ of his faith : he estimates life no more 
by hedonistic standards, but discovers the Supreme 


1 Of. W. Adonis Brown, Cftrijifan Theologv in Outtfns, 
Edtnbareh, 1907, p. 209. 
s The Truth o/SeUghn, v. BOO. 

» P. T. For^rth, JusUficatim of God, p. 220. 


Good in moral and spiritual union Muth God. 
Frorn the universal point of view the religious 
solution of the problem may be stated broadly 
in terms of the teleological idea. The end or 
purpose revealed in the universe is the creation 
of free ethical personalities capable of personal 
intercourse with God and of reflecting as in a 
flawless mirror the divine image and likeness.* 
To that purpose the presence of evil is subservient, 
and there are traces of it even in animate nature, 
which we have too often regarded as merely a 
field of struggle and carnage. 

•Thera Is a leritimate scientiflo sense,' says J. Arthur 
Thomson, ‘In which it may he said that Man is part of the 
system of Nature and the crown of its evolution ; and It is 
assuredly of some signiOcance that he can And in Animate 
Nature far-reaching correspondences to his ideals of the T^e, 
the Beautiful, and the Good.’ 7 

We might therefore be content to state our 
theodicy in the following terms, which give due 
regard to the fact — made clear in modem science 
— that our world is still in the makin", and which 
also illustrate the newer empirical as distinguished 
from the older rationalistic way of approach to 
the problem of evil, as well as the pragmatic 
tendency in modem theology and religious philo- 
sophy : 

‘While this world is far from being as yet the best possible 
world, nevertheless in view of its general constitution it may 
be re^rded ns the best possible kind of world in which to 
have man begin his development, and . . . the evils which 
exist in the world furnish no good reason for abandoning 
belief in a God who is both good enough and great enough to 
meet every real religious need.'* 

LtTERATtniE. — References to the problems of theodicy may 
be found in works on the history and philosophy of religion, 
dogmatic theology, and general philosophy. See in particular 
the literature mentioned in the nrtt. Goon Ann Evil,, Pessimism 
AKD Optuiisu. Useful discussions will also be found in the 
following works, selected ohielly from recent philosophical 
and theological literature : O. Pfleiderer, The Philosophy of 
Religion'^, Eng. tr., 4 vols., London, 188(5-S8, esp. iv. 1-46 • 
G. T, Ladd, The Philosophy of Religion, 2 vols., do. 1906: 
G. Gallow^, The Philosophy of Religion, Edinburgh, 1914' 
J. MUUer, The Christian Poetrine of Sin, Eng. tr., 2 vols., do. 
1877, 1885 ; H. Siebeck. Lehrhueh dor Rehgitrmphilosophit, 
Freiburg i. B., 1893 ; J. Kremer, Dae Problem der Theodizee 
in der Philosophie und Literatur drs IS Jahrhunderis, Berlin, 
1909 ; O. Lempp, Das Problem der Theodizee in der Philosophie 
undliileraturdes IS Jahrhunderis, l/iipzig, 1910 ; J. Martiueau, 
A Study of Religion'^, 2 vols., Oxford, 1809 ; J. R. Illingworth, 
in Lux Mundfl^, London, 1994 ; C. F. D'Arcy, God and 
Freedom in Human Fxperience, do. 1916 ; B. H. Streeter 
and others, In God and the Struggle for Existence, do. 1919; 
J. Arthur Thomson, The System of Animate A'nfure, 2 vols., 
do. 1020 ; D. S. Cairns, The Reasonabteness of the Christian 
Faith, do. 1918; A. S. Pringle-Pattison, The Idea of God 
(Gifford ZrfCluresj, Oxtord, 1917 ; W. R. Sorley, Moral Failles 
and the Idea of God, Cambridge, 1918 ; C. C. J. Webb, God 
and Personality, London, 1918; J. Caird, The Fundamental 
Ideas of Christianity, 2 vols., Glasgow, 1699; H. G. Wells, 
God the Invisible King, London, 1917 : W, S. Urqahart, 
Pantheism and the Value of Life, do. 1919 ; D. C. Macintosh, 
Theology as an Empirical Science, do. 1019 ; P. T. Forsyth, 
The Juetidcation of God, do. 1916 ; R. Eucken, The Truth of 
Religion, Eng. tr., do. 1911. WILLIAM FULTON. 

THEODORE OF MOPSUESTIA.— See 
Adoptianism, Antiochene Theology. 

THEOGNIS. — Theognia is the name attached to 
a collection of some 1389 erotic, convivial, reflective, 
and liortatory elegiac verses whose chief interest 
for this article is that they are tlie fullest extant 
repertory of Greek ethical commonplace in tlie 
half-century preceding Plato and the tragedians. 
The collection begins with invocations to Apollo, 
Artemis, and the Muses, and a dedication to a 
young friend Cymus, to whom many of the 
quatrains and couplets are addressed, and whose 
name may be meant by the seal that perhaps 
marks their genuineness.* But many verses lack 
this certifleation. Some are addressed to other 

J U Is here that, in a more extended treatment, the' theodiccan 
aapeet of the doctrine of Immortality might be considered, 

a The System of Animate Kature, iect. xx. f. 

* D, 0. Macintosh, Theology as an Empirical Beitne^ 
London. 1910, p. 217, « lino 10. 
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friends, including a Simonides who may he the haps ironical) counsel to set your heel on the empty- 
poet.* After the first 100 lines there is little headed demos,* to he all things to all men “ to 
sequence or eoherence of ideas. There are many adapt yourself to your environment with tl>e pro- 
repetitions, and some of the verses occur in the tective resemblance of the polyp which takes the 
fragments of Solon, Phocjdides, Tyrtmus, and hue of the rock to which it is clinging, * and to 
Mimnermus. These considerations, and the fact flatter and cajole your enemy well till you have 
that quotations in Plato ® and in a passage attri- him in your power and then take your revenge,* 
huted by Stohfeus® to Xenophon are susceptible of The last precept appears almost as nakedly in one 
various interpretations, raise many problems about of the noblest Greek poets, Pindar.® Plato first 
the composition of the poem, if it is in any sense laid it down that the good man will not VTon" 
a unity, and have given nse to an extensive German even his enemy, and Plato did not apply the prim 
literature of hypothesis most conveniently surveyed ciple to international politics in the Tolstoyan way, 
in E, Harrison’s Studies in Thcognis.* Harrison Lastly, the erotic verses of Theognis— most of 
argues plausibly, if not always quite convincingly, them, to be sure, in a separable and perhaps 
that the poems as they stand form a connected spurious part of the collection,® dealing with 
sequence. His book concludes with an excellent themes repugnant to modem feeling — seem to 
chapter on the life and times of Theognis. He ns incompatible with the conception of him as a 
was a noble of Nisoean Megara, who apparently moralist and still more with the use of his elegies 
at one time was also a citizen of Hyblrean Megara as a school-book. They were indeed, on the liypo- 
in Sicily, He spoke of the terror of the Medes,® theses of K. Reitzenstein,’ mainly banquet songs, 
and IS therefore conjectured to have lived to see But, however that may be, Theognis’s own use of 
the invasion of Xerxes. He lived in a time of the verb ‘admonish’® classes tliem in some sort 


social and political revolution at Megara, vaguely 
kno^vn to us from three references an Aristotle’s 
Politics^ and from one passage in Plutarch.’ His 
temper was embittered by the temporary triumph 
of the popular party,® the loss of his property,® and 
the exile,*® which was perhaps the cause of the 
travels in Euboea, Sparta, and Sicily to which he 
refers.** To these experiences we may trace his 
pessimism,*® his cynicism,*® his harping on the 
hardships of poverty that constrains a man to deeds 
to which his will does not consent,** his complaint 
that nionej' makes the man and that merceoari' 
marriages corrupt the breed of men,*® his emphasis 
on the virtue of faith ’® or loyalty to caste, club, 
and mates *’ in times of trial, and fiis frequent use 
of ‘ good ’ and other ethical terms in the political 
or social sense.*® 

Too much has been made of this last idea by 
Theognia’a translator J. H. Frere,*® by Nietzsche, 
whose oivn philosophy is largely based upon it, and 
by Grote, who, however, admits that the ethical 
meanings are not absolutely unknown.®® Theognis 
is merely the chief example, the conveniently quot- 
able locus classicus, so to speak, for a natural human 
tendency. We still speak of the better classes as 
they did in Aristotle’s time,®* and Homer character- 
izes menial tasks as the services that the worse sort 
perform for the good.®® We cannot infer that the 
ethical idea was lacking.®® We can only say that 
before jPlato it was easier to confound pure or 
absolute ethics avith prudential, conventional, 
tribal, caste, or political morality than it has been 
since. Much the same may be said of the naive in- 
consistency between Theognis’s general commenda- 
tions of truth, justice, good faith, and kindliness, 
and his passionate prayers for vengeance,®* his (per- 

1469,667. SMeno,95Dfl. 

* jPZor. bcxrvUi. 14. 4 Oamtridge, 1902. 

» 764. e 1302 B, 1304 B, 1300 A. 

1 Qucest. OrcEC. 18. * 63 ff„ 1013-1016. 

» 846, 1200, 667 ff. 10 219, 332. 

** 783. 13 165-169, 426-429, 

*» 129 f., 161-164, 209, 276, 299, 860, 376, 616, 021, 653, 857-861, 
U85ff. 

1* 891, 165, 176, 267, 384, 620, 649, 667 ff., and passim. 

10 190 ; cL H. Spencer, Tm Principles of Ethics, 2 vols,, 
London, 1892-93, § 233. 

*« mirrOr, 77, with Plato, Laws, 630 ; cf. 80, 88, 121, 209, 283, 
416, 629, 861, 1187, and passim. 

iraipor, 79, 91, 95, 97, 93, 113, U6, 411, 416, 648, 851, 1169 
(the abstract xaxrreupliw). 

18 28, 82, 48, 67. For apmj (often in the Elizabethan sense of 
•virtue') of. 129, 147-160 (ethical?), 402, 654 , 699. In 865 and 
1008 it is courage in battle. For <n5i^pur, 'sober,' politically. 
Intellectually, or morally, cf. 879, 431, 437, 454, 483, 497, 665, 
701, 764, 1138, and Shorey in AJPh xiii. [1892] 361. 

13 Eeprinted in the vol. containing Hesiod, Callimachus, and 
Theognis, in Bohn's Classical Library, London, 1856. 

30 A Eist. of Ortece, new ed., London, 1888, oh. 9, in fin. 

a Pot. 1282. S3 Od. XV. 824. 

*» Cf. 11, 147-149, 816 ff., 465. 34 337-340, 844, 348, 862, 872. 


witli the literature of prudential precepts and 
moral admonition loioira by the name of foo5i}Arai.® 
And no less a moralist in his own esteem than 
Isocrates recommends the study and excerpting of 
them as entirely edifying. At any rate, wliether 
in excerpts for sciiool use or otherwise, they were, 
like Solon and Hesiod, learned by heart by edu- 
cated Greeks of the 5th cent., and so provide many 
texts for amplification in Pindar and the Greek 
drama, and for discussion in Greek philosophy.’® 
An exhaustive dissertation on this subject would 
be of interest, but would require the nicest dis- 
crimination. Harrison** collects the parallels in 
Pindar and Bacchylides, some of them perliaps 
overstrained. It is not easy to determine how 
many of the resemblances in tragedy are conscious 
reminiscences. The chorus in Sophocles, €Ed. Col. 
1226 fif., is clearly an expansion of the melancholy 
lines 4^ ff. : 

‘Not to be bom into life were the best for ns, creepers on 
earth’s face. 

Never to look on the sun’s burning and pitiless rays ; 

Happiest lot of the living is theirs who come quickest to 
Hell Gate 

Laid out quiet and stark, wrapped in a mantle of earth.’!* 
Jebb on Antigone, 622, quotes Theognis, 403, as 
one of the anticipations of the un traced ‘quern 
Juppiter vult perdere dementat prius.’ _ Antigone, 
297, echoes Theognis, 221, in the sentiment that 
the man who thinks that he alone is wise is him- 
self void of wisdom. Soph. frag. 356 repeats the 
commonplace that health is best and justice 
fairest of things ; ** frag. 525 the humorous fancy 
that even Zeus cannot please all, whether he_ rains 
or holds up.** But these are pnly conspicuoM 
examples of an indeterminate list. When Euri- 
pides praises the man who is as true to absent os 
to present friends,*® wo cannot be certain whether 
he IS or is not paraphrasing TJieog. 93-95, and the 
same holds of the coincidence between Phcenissas, 
438-440, and Theog. 717 f. in the sentiment that 


1847. 3 63,_21f 

s 216-219, a passage much bespoken and imitated. Of. A. 0. 
Pearson, The Fragments of Sophocles, London, 1917, fra^ 807. 
L. Schmidt, Lie Ethik aer alten Gnechen, Berlin, 1882, U. 
224, takes it of the traveller who is to do at Eome as toe 
Romans do. Ion, frag. 86, Plutarch, and Psendo-Phooyhdes, 
47, reprobate the sentiment. 

4 803 ; see J. Girard, He Sentiment religwux en Grice 
d'Eomlre d EschvleC, Paris, 1887, p. 167: Schmidt, it 812. 

» Pgth. ii. 84. B 1236-1889. 
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wealth is all-powerfnl. Plato’s saying ' that a 
spirit of reverence {alStis] is a better inheritance 
than great riches is, the present writer thinks, a 
distinct referenee to Theog. 409. Isocrates, i. 19, 
equals Theog. 72, and i. 29, Theog. 105. 

Among the chief commonplaces of Greek ethics 
expressed by Theognis® are man’s dependence on 
the gods,® and his ignorance of what the future has 
in store, ^ his duties to the suppliant and the guest,® 
and to parents,® the doctrine of the mean,’ of noth- 
ing too much,® of xSpos and PP/ur,® the late punish- 
ment of the wicked,*® the dangers of slander ** and 
of light oaths,*® the admonition that all true gains 
are costly,*® that ill-gotten gains do not abide,** 
that the lust for wealth is insatiate,*® and that the 
boastful word (firos p^ya)*® or the forsworn forecast *’ 
provokes the gods and invites nemesis, the com- 
laint that shame and reverence are exiled from a 
egenerate world,*® and that men value nothing 
but wealth.*® Other commonplaces, whether of 
ethics or of criticism of life, are the immortality 
of song,®® the praise of patience,®* the Anacreontic, 
Epicurean, or Horatian ‘Carpe diem,’ evil com- 
munications,®® ' in vino Veritas,’ ®® there is no perfect 
man,®* the ingratitude of children,®® the foible of 
censoriousness and self-praise,®® and the generalized 
metaplior of the ’counterfeit’ man.®* His convivial 
and social precepts, his slight anticipations of later 
motives of satire,®® and his somewhat cynical, politi- 
cal,®® or worldly wisdom®® do not further concern ns 
here. Lines 823 and 1181 are in apparent contra- 
diction on the justification of tyrannicide. Theog- 
nis apparently does not mention the confounding 
of the innocent with the guilty, or the jealousy of 
the gods except as involved in the nemesis that 
attaches to the too confident oath.®* 

As an aristocrat he, like Pindar, emphasized 
nature against teaching.®® No teacher can put 
sense into a man,®® or make a bad man good. 
Plato ®* finds a contradiction between this and the 
admonition to associate only with the good because 
from them you will learn good only. But it is 
Theognis’s belief that it is easier to corrupt the 
good than to reform the bad. In lines 155-159 
there is a suggestion of the noblest thought of 
mature Greek ethics, the idea that the mutability 
of fortune and our common frailty impose the duty 
of leniency and compassion upon all men.®® 
Especially interesting are Theognis’s direct 
appeals and protests to Zeus. He complains that 
the prosperity of the wicked casts doubt upon the 
moral government of the world.®® This, however, 
is rather a development of the motive of ftlenelaus’s 
speech in the Iliad^ than the startlingly new 
thought which Croiset finds in it.®® Theognis’s pro- 
I Laics, 72DB. 

sSee Schmidc, I. 10; A. and M. Orolset, Bist. de la lilt, 
greeqve, Paris, 1887-99, U. 148 1. 
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test against the visitation of the sins of the fathers 
upon the children, which results from the late 

unishment of tlie wicked,* invites illustration 

oth from the OT and from later ethical literature.® 

liiTEiiATniu:. — The fullest recension of the text is in the 
latest ed. of T. Bergk’s Potto: Elegiad, Leipzig, 1916. The 
edd. of Immanuel Bekker (Leipzig, 1816) and P. Q. Welcker 
(Frankfort, 1826) and the critical literature of the suWeet are 
discussed in Hartison’e book referred to above. Cf. also 
T. Hudson Williams, The Elegies of Theoqnis, London, 1910. 

Paul Shorey. 

THEOKRASIA.— See Greek Keuqion, vol, 
vi. p. 421 f. 

THEOLOGY. — i. Definition. — Theology may 
be briefly defined as the science which deals, 
according to scientific method, with the facts and 
phenomena of religion and culminates in a com- 
prehensive synthesis or ^philosophy of religion, 
which seeks to set forth in a systematic way all 
that can be known regarding the objective grounds 
of religions belief. 

According to its etymological meaning, the 
word ‘theology’ denotes ‘discourse or doctrine 
concerning Goef.’ In this sense it was used among 
the Greeks to describe the work of poets like 
Homer and Hesiod when they wrote of the gods 
and their doings, and that of philosophers like 
Plato and Aristotle when they speculated regard- 
ing the supreme reality or ultimate ground of all 
things. In early Christian literature the distinc- 
tive appellation of ' theologian ’ is applied to the 
author of the Apocalypse, probably because he 
maintained the divinity of the Xiyof, asserting the 
identity of the XiSyos that became flesh in Christ 
with God (Geis). In this sense the term is applied 
to orthodox Greek Fathers like Athanasius and 
Gregory Nazianzen, who distinguished themselves 
in defending the personality and divinity of the 
X670J. But dootrme concerning God — His being 
and attributes — is only one branch or department 
of theology, as that is now commonly understood. 
Man’s knowledge of God is part of the content of 
that matter of human experience which is termed 
‘ religion,’ and which includes other content also, 
referring to tlie world of nature and of man, to 
sin and death, to salvation and immortal life. 
And, as science in general deals with some definite 
department of human experience, it is more in 
accordance with the proper conception of science 
to regard theology as that branch of science 
which deals with the department of human experi- 
ence known as religion, from which experience 
man’s knowledge of God and divine things is 
obtained. Theology is the sciepce which, by right 
use of reason, in accordance with proper scientific 
method, correlates, systematizes, and organizes 
the matter of human religious experience in such 
a way as to reach a unified body of coherent doc- 
trine, fitted to satisfy the mind’s demand for truth 
and to furnish guidance for the practical life. 

As the science of religion it deals not merely 
with the subjective contents of the religions con- 
sciousness, or the opinions, emotions, and actions 
of men in the religious sphere, but also with tlie 
objective grounds of religion and the ultimate 
truth or reality which underlies and explains the 
religions experience of mankind. It is not merely 
the science of religions dealing with the various 
historical religions which have developed among 
men (though that is a part of it), but the science 
of religion regarded os an important department 
of human experience, which claims to be no mere 
subjective delusion, hut to have a real and rational 
foundation in objective reality or fact. 

2 . Theology and religion. — As theology is the 
science of religion, religion precedes and is wider 

»73in.; cf. 203-203. 

*01. Jer 31991-; Bpcnccr, Principles of Ethics, { 140; 
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than theology and famishes it with the matter 
with which it deals. In all departments of human 
life and activity experience, in which feeling, 
intuition, and volition are the predominant factors 
and reason or intellection is as yet implicit, precedes 
theory or science, which seeks to exhibit and make 
explicit the reason, thought, or principles of truth 
and reality underlying and accounting for the 
experience. Thus the use of numbers in the rela- 
tions and activities of the practical life precedes 
the science of mathematics; the practical use of 
speech precedes the science of language ; the use 
of reasoning in practice precedes the science of 
logic ; and the sailing of the seas in ships precedes 
the science of navigation. So too the experience 
and use of religion as a practical factor in life’s 
activities precedes the science of religion, or theo- 
logy. And, as men may attain considerable effi- 
ciency and success in various departments of life 
ivithout having rationalised or reduced their ex- 
perience to system and exhibited its underlying 
principles, so men may live a truly religious life 
and have a rich and full religious experience with- 
out having attained to any very clear or coherent 
system of theology. But, while a man may be 
religious ivithout being a theologian, relirious 
experience is necessary to enable a man to be a 
competent theologian ; and the fuller and richer 
his religious experience has been, the more likely 
is he to prove a trustworthy and satisfactory 
theologian. 

Schleiermacher was so impressed with the im- 
portance of the part played by feeling or emotion 
in religion that ho gave it not merely the pre- 
dominant but the exclusive place. Over against 
the long prevailing definition of religion as consist- 
ing in ‘knowing and doing homage to God,’ he 
defined religious piety as in its essence consisting 
neither in knowledge nor in action but in a deter- 
mination of the feeling. The root of all religion 
he held to be man’s feeling of absolute dependence 
on some power or powers other than himself. But 
this dictum, while it emphasizes the important 
truth as to the large part played by feeling in 
religion, if strictly taken, is one-sided and exagger- 
ated, in that it ignores the part played by the 
cognitive faculty in forming some conception, more 
or less definite, of the power or powers on which 
we depend, and the part playea by the will in 
choosing and adopting means for getting into 
harmony with that Supreme Power or Being, 
which are elements characteristic of all religion. 

_ In theology, as distinct from religion, the cogni- 
tive faculty, or reason, is predominant. It succeeds 
religion, and seeks by a right use of reason on the 
matter of experience furnished by religion to 
evolve out of it a system of connectecf and coherent 
truth to which the term ‘ science ’ can be properly 
applied. 

3. Theology and science. — The aim of science 
in any of its departments is to apply reason, with 
its powers of analysis and generalization and its 
laws of inference, induction, and deduction, to the 
data of experience in that department in such a 
way as to discover the laws or principles under- 
lying and relating the given facts and phenomena 
and to unify the entire content of experience in 
that department into a coherent systematic whole 
or body of truth such as may be described as 
knowledge of reality. Inasmuch as theology seeks 
to do this as regards the data of human experience 
in the realm or department of religion, it is rightly 
described as a branch of science. The instrument 
which the scientist makes use of in ascertaining, 
analysing, and systematizing the facts or data of 
experience in the department selected for scientific 
investigation is the reason with its powers and 
laws of perception, conception, evidence, inference. 


etc. And reason is the instrument made use of by 
the scientific theologian in investigating the facts 
and phenomena of religious experience and build- 
ing up a science of theology not less than is the 
case in other departments of science. Lack of 
clearness as to the place and function of reason in 
theology is apt to lead to confusion and disagree- 
ment as to what theology is and what are its°aim 
and scope. Thus in some quarters it is maintained 
that theology differs from other sciences inasmuch 
as the matter with which religion is concerned is 
given to us by revelation and not by reason as 
in the other sciences. But this contrast between 
reason and revelation as sources of knowledge is 
unsound. Keason is not the source from which, in 
any case, we get the matter which we build up 
into science, but merely the instrument by means 
of which we grasp, analyse, classify, co-ordinate, 
and systematize that matter which is given to us 
by revelation from without in experience. This is 
as true of other sciences as it is of theology. As 
a matter of fact, the material which we build up 
by use of reason into the natural sciences, as they 
are called, such as mechanics, chemistry, biology, 
etc., is given to us by revelation from without in 
experience not less than the matter which we seek 
to build up by use of reason into a systematic 
scientific theology. The latter is just as much 
matter of experience, which the reason must seek 
to apprehend and co-ordinate into a coherent 
whole of knowledge of the truth, as is the former. 
The knowledge got by using reason to grasp, co- 
ordinate, and systematize the given matter of 
experience is of the same kind in both cases. In 
both cases it rests ultimately on a foundation of 
faith — faith in the reliability of our faculties of 
knowledge (perception, cognition, inference, etc.) 
and on the ultimate reasonableness or cognizability 
of all that is given to us in experience. _We go on 
using our powers of perception, cognition, infer- 
ence, etc., in reference to what is given to us from 
without in experience, never doubting that the 
knowledge thus reached is real knowledge or 
knowledge of truth and reality, even though we 
may know and realize that our knowledge in any 
department of experience is incomplete and leaves 
room for progress. Thus the physicist may realize 
that he does not know the ultimate nature of 
matter, the mathematician may be puzzled to 
explain what space and time are, and the biologist 
may feel that he does not know what, at bottom, 
life and consciousness are. 

But the fact that there remain unsolved 
uestions of an ultimate kind, in reg.ard to the 
ata of experience in various departments, does 
not nullify or render valueless the re.snIts_of scien 
tific investigation and systematization in those 
departments. It merely shows that our knowledge 
of what is revealed to us in experience is as yet 
incomplete, and that an adequate synthesis of 
knowledge or metaphysic of being has not yet 
been reached by us, not that such a metaphysic w 
unattainable. So too with the data of religious 
experience. It is the function of theology as a 
branch of science to collect, examine, analyse, 
compare, classify, co-ordinate, and systematize all 
that is revealed to us in this department of expen- 
ence, so as to reach a whole of scientific knowledge 
in this sphere, as in other departments of experi- 
ence and knowledge. We must use our reason as 
far as it -ivill go in synthesiring or giving us 
rational knowledge of what is given in experience. 
And, if there are problems of an ultimate kind in 
this science, as in other sciences, which still remain 
obscure or inadequately solved, this does not in- 
validate the knowledge reached by the applicatiop 
of sound scientific method to the data of exjmn- 
ence, nor deprive it of the right to be retrarded a* 
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science or knowledge of truth. It merely shows 
that our science in this sphere is incomplete and 
spurs us on to reach out towards a more compre- 
hensive synthesis of all our knowledge in an 
adequate metaphysic or philosophy of being. 

4. Theology and philosophy. — It is here that 
the science of religion passes over into the philo- 
sophy of religion, that highest form of knowledge 
lyhich is the consummation aimed at by theology. 
Science in all its departments is limited and in- 
complete as knowledge of reality. It leaves un- 
solved ultimate questions as to the nature and 
relations of matter and mind or spirit, space and 
time, life and consciousness. It is the function of 
philosophy, as the ultimate form of knowledge, to 
grapple with these ultimate problems and seek a 
satisfactory solution of them. And it is along the 
lines of moral and religious experience, and the data 
furnished thereby, that light on such ultimate prob- 
lems may most hopefully be looked for. 

Kant, in his Critique of Pure Reason, began a 
movement in philosophy which lias had far-reach- 
ing influence on modern theology as well as on 
philosophy. His contention is that in unifying 
the given matter of perceptive experience into an 
ordered and coherent world-knowledge the mind 
or reason of the percipient subject makes use of 
forms of perception and cognition which are sub- 
jective (t.e. belonging to the nature or constitution 
of the knowing mind), not objective (t.e. belong- 
ing to the object or reality os it is in itself apart 
from its being known or cognized). Kant thus 
concluded that the world of which we have definite 
knowledge, through grasping and unifying the 
given matter of experience by means of the sub- 
jective forms of perception and cognition, is but a 
phenomenal world or a world as it appears to a 
conscious subject endowed ivith powers of percep- 
tion or cognition like man, not a nouraenal world 
or thing-in-itself existing exactly thus apart from 
being perceived or known. Thus exact scientific 
knowledge, according to Kant, is limited to knoiv- 
ledge of the phenomenal world and cannot reach 
to ultimate reality. The use of those very forms 
of perception and cognition which give definiteness 
to our knowledge makes it knowledge of the 
phenomenal ns contrasted with the ultimately real 
or thing-in-itself. All scientific or theoretic know- 
ledge is thus knowledge of the phenomenal only. 
If mere be a noumeniu world of reality, and if it 
be in any way accessible to us, this must be in 
some other way than that of rational knowledge. 
Kant maintains that access to a noumenal world 
of reality is gained by us, not through the pure 
reason but through the practical reason or moral 
consciousness, by means of which we may and do 
reach a kind of faith-knowledge of God, freedom, 
and immortality, which, though not rational 
theoretic knowledge, such as we liave in science, is 
et of value for the moral and religious life. This 
emarcation of the limits of valid, rational, scien- 
tific or theoretic knowledge, and differentiation 
from it of the kind of knowledge got through 
moral and religious experience or through super- 
natural historic revelation is characteristic of 
many theological writers since Kant. The argu- 
ment of the Critique of Pure Reason issupposed to be 
conclusive against the possibility of our ever reach- 
ing any rational metaphysic or valid theoretic 
knowledge of ultimate reality. Huxley and 
Spencer pressed Kant’s conclusion into the service 
ol tlieir doctrine that God or ultimate reality is 
and must remain unknown and unknowable by 
man, and that therefore a science of theology is 
impossible. Hamilton and Mansel endeavoured to 
reconcile the agnostic conclusions of Kant in re- 
gard to a rational metaphysic ivith the acceptance 
of traditional Christian doctrine as grounded on 


revelation, not on reason. The Eitschlian school 
accept Kant’s conclusions as to the impossibility 
of a rational, theoretically valid, knowledge of 
God or ultimate reality, and so rule out all natural 
or rational theology as incompetent ; but, while 
eliminating all metaphysic from Christian theology 
as untenable, they seek to retain in large measure 
the_ traditional Christian theology as grounded on 
a divine historic revelation culminating in Christ, 
of which Scripture is the record. As with Kant, 
they seek to_ hnd a grounding for this in the im- 
mediate deliverances of the moral and religious 
consciousness, which furnishes them with a basis 
for ‘ value-judgnients’ where valid theoretic know- 
ledge fails. This sharp dilferentiation between 
the kind of knowledge got by making use of 
reason, onr cognitive faculty, in grasping, analys- 
ing, and systematizing the data of perceptive 
experience in the sphere, say, of pliysics or 
chemistry and the kind of knowledge got by using 
reason in the same way — call it practical reason or 
what you will — in grasping, co-ordinating, and 
systematizing the data of moral and religious 
experience is arbitrary and unconvincing. The 
world of reality revealed to us in experience — 
whether the ordinary perceptive experience which 
grounds _ our common knowledge or the moral 
and religious experience which grounds our 
religious knowledge— is one whole, and our know- 
ledge of it, however acquired, should be cap- 
able of being synthesized as one coherent whole. 
The attempt of the Kantians and Ritschlians to 
rule out all metaphysic and natural theology ns 
going beyond the proper limits of the reason, and 
yet to build up a theology of value-judgments 
founded on the needs of the moral consciousness or 
practical reason or on the data of a historic divine 
revelation, is not satisfying to the inquiring mind 
that seeks for unity and coherence and consist- 
ency in its knowledge. Theology, ns the philo- 
sophy of religion, is to be looked upon, not as 
the rival or opponent of rational science, but rather 
as its copestone and completion. 

True theology can never come into conflict with 
true science. For it includes all the data and 
verified results of true science among its material 
or postulates. It seeks to co-ordinate or synthesize 
all our knowledge into a comprehensive and 
coherent whole of truth or knowledge of reality, 
based upon the data of human experience regarded 
os a vmole, tested, analysed, co-ordinated, and 
systematized by sound scientific methods. 

5. Reason and intuition. — Akin to the dis- 
tinction which Kantians draw between the theoretic 
reason, which gives us definite knowledge of a 
phenomenal world, and the practical reason, which 
gives us vague knowledge of noumenal reality, is 
the distinction which more recent philosophers 
such as Henri Bergson draw between reason, or 
intellect, and instinct, or intuition, ns sources of 
knowledge. Intuition, it is alleged, brings us 
more immediately into touch with the living 
flowing stream of reality, of which as individual 
persons we form a part, and enables us to adapt 
ourselves thereto more surely and satisfactorily 
than reason or intellect, whose forms of thought 
and processes of inference are adapted to matter 
that is fixed or static rather than to the ever- 
changing creative flux of actual reality or real 
time. But this contrast or antithesis between 
intuition and intellect, like that between faith and 
reason, is_ unsound. The intuitions of a rational 
being are just an implicit fonu of reason. And it is 
better in every way for a rational being such as 
man that what is implicit in consciousnass should 
be made explicit and fitted into the comprehensive 
synthesis of rational cognition, which alone de- 
serves the name of knowledge. The only supremo 
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authority and court of appeal for rational conscious 
heings is reason based on an ultimate ineradicable 
faith in the reasonableness of our experience, 
which is the underlying assumption of all science, 
including theology. To subject reason to intuition 
or instinct as instrument of knowledge is to incur 
moral and intellectual bankruptcy which is un- 
worthy of a rational being such as man. It is to 
take a step downwards towards the brutal con- 
dition, not upwards towards the goal of true 
personality. 

For conscious rational beings the only reality 
which has or can have any meaning is reality 
which is or may be apprehended by rational 
consciousness. In the case of reality of which we 
are, or suppose ourselves to be, dimly aware in 
subconscious apprehension or intuition, it is as- 
sumed that to a more perfect or adequate conscious- 
ness tliis would evidence itself as real. Reality 
for us means reality apprehended or apprehensible 
by a conscious being. To affirm an unknown 
reality may mean simply that we are dimly aware 
of the existence of some power or force which we 
have not yet been able to adjust to our incomplete 
synthesis or scheme of knowledge. But to affirm 
a reality which is, and which must ever remain, 
inaccessible to every conscious apprehension is to 
affirm a contradiction in terms or to use words 
without meaning. 

Practical reason, faith, intuition or instinct, to 
which some would point as the proper guides in 
theology rather than what they call the pure or 
theoretic reason, are all forms of conscious appre- 
hension which enable us to build up the data of 
e.\perience into some more or less coherent whole 
of knowledge. The data to be unified and syn- 
thesized in a science of systematic theology arc 
not indeed given to us by reason from within, but 
by revelation from without. Reason, however, is 
our only proper instrument for the apprehending, 
co-ordinating, and systematizing of these data. 

6. Theology and the Bible. — Some theologians 
conceive of the task of theology as that of setting 
forth in coherent systematic form the content of that 
revelation concerning God, the world, and man of 
which the Bible is the inspired record. But, while 
this points to a very important department of 
theology, it is too narrow a view to take of the 
scope and function of theology as a whole. There 
are other materials or data for theological con- 
struction besides those furnished by tlie Bible, 
which cannot be overlooked or ignored by the 
scientific theologian who takes a ivide and com- 
prehensive view of his subject. The revelation of 
ultimate reality given in the natural Avorld around 
us with its varied facts and phenomena, which it 
is the function of natural science to investigate, 
furnishes material which the theologian must in- 
terpret and construe. So too the course of general 
human history, which it is the function of historical 
science to present and elucidate in the light of 
general principles or laws, affords data of experience 
which are of value for theological construction. 
And the moral consciousness of mankind generally, 
the investigation of which is the special task of the 
science of ethics, furnishes important material to 
the scientific theologian to help in the upbuilding 
of a system of theology. But the revelation given 
in the history and religious experience of Israel as 
a nation and of the outstanding personalities 
among that people, culminating in the fact of 
Christ and the foundation of the Christian Church, 
is of such supreme importance and unique signifi- 
cance in the religious sphere that it is customary 
and convenient to distinguish between the general 
revelation to mankind as a whole in nature and 
history and conscience, which is treated of under j 
the heading of natural theology, and the special I 


historic revelation culminating in Christ, which is 
treated of under the heading of specifically Christ- 
ian theology, and which may be regarded not as 
something entirely different from natural theology 
' but rather as its crown and completion. ’ 

^ 7. Classification of theological sciences or dis- 
ciplines ; theological encyclopaedia.— Having such 
a vast and varied material to deal with, theological 
science has many branches or disciplines with aims 
and methods differing according to the material 
dealt with and the purpose kept in view. To 
elucidate and classify these various disciplines is 
the function of what is known as theological 
encyclopedia, which itself constitutes a branch of 
theological study. 

Religion as an object of investigation has two 
aspects : (a) a historical aspect, under which it is 
to be regarded as a historiciu phenomenon appear- 
ing under various forms among various peoples 
with cliaracteristics which furnish ample material 
for historical inquiry and investigation ; and (b) a 
normative aspect, under which it appears as a 
present inner power of life making claim to truth 
and to the right to regulate individual and social 
life. This twofold aspect of religion furni.slies ns 
with guidance for classifying the branches of 
theology, which is the science of religion, into twc 
main divisions : (a) the historical or phenomeno- 
logical branches, including all those sciences which 
deal with religion on its phenomenological side as 
an actual appearance in history; and (b) the 
normative or constructive branches, including those 
sciences which deal with religion as a present-day 
reality and power, claiming to be truth by which 
the practical life of man should be moulded and 
regulated. The distinction already referred to 
between natural theology and specifically Christian 
theology furnishes ground for suitable further 
subdisasion of the material falling to be dealt svith 
under these two main divisions, thus affording a 
basis for a convenient classification of theological 
disciplines or branches of study. 

(a) The investigation of religion in its phenomeno- 
logical aspect may be conveniently subdivided into 
(i.) a general branch dealing with the phenomeno- 
logy of the ethnic religions other than Christian 
that have appeared in liistory, which will include 

(1) history of religions, with a descriptive account 
of the distinctive features and characteristics of 
religious beliefs as they have appeared in history, 

(2) comparative study of religion, and (3) psychology 
of religion in so far as historical investigation can 
throw light on that; and (ii.) a special branch 
dealing with the phenomenology of the Christian 
religion. This will embrace, under t_he_ general 
heading of Biblical science, (4) linguistics, or t 
study of the Bible languages and the principles of 
interpretation and exegesis; (5) Biblical introduc- 
tion, or investigation into text, date, authorship, 
and historical setting of the various books of the 
Bible ; (6) Biblical history and antiquities, and 
(7) Biblical theology, which aims at setting forth 
by means of impartial exegesis the ideas as to God, 
man, and the world and their relations set forth 
in the different Biblical writings ; and, under the 

f eneral heading of ecclesiastical histoiy, (8) Church 
istory, or the history of the spread of the Church, 
(9) history of doctrine, and (10) symbolic, or the 
histoiy of the different creeds and confessions in 
which Christian doctrine has been embodied. 

(6) The investigation of religion in its normative 
and constructive aspect may be subdivided into 
(iii.) a general branch dealing with tlie presenta- 
tion, defence, and application of the trutlis of 
natural religion, including (11) the apologetic of 
religion generally, (12) natural theology, (13) phi'O' 
Sophie ethic; (iv.) a special branch^ dealing wth 
the presentation, defence, and application of the 
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truth of Christianity as the highest and final form 
of religion ; this embraces (14) the apologetic of 
the Christian religion ; systematic themogy, which 
includes (15) Christian dogmatic, and (16) Christian 
ethic ; and practical theology, which includes 
(17) homiletic, (18) liturgic, (19) catechetic, or 
paideutic, (20) pastoral theology, (21) ecclesiastical 
polity, and (22) evangelistic theology, or the theory 
of missions ; (v.) the final synthesis of the truths 
reached in the various theological disciplines, 
historic and theoretic or normative, which is the 
aim of (23) the philosophy of religion, in which 
theology reaches its consummation. 

8. Method in theology. — The method to he made 
use of in dealing with the data of theological 
science in its various branches will vary with the 
matter dealt with and the purpose or end in view. 

In the historical or phenomenological branches 
of theoloCT the end in view is simply the ascertain- 
ment and accurate presentation of historic fact, 
and the methods to ho made use of are those which 
are appropriate to historical inquiry in general. 

(1) Thus in setting forth the aistory of religions 
the investigator must make himself acquainted as 
•widely as possible, by observation and inquiry, 
with the features and characteristics of extant 
religions as they now appear and are practised 
among men. He must further acquaint himself 
with tlie historic origin and development of these 
religions by the study of such books, monuments, 
and other records of the past ns are available. 
Careful observation and industrious inquiry and 
research are thus the methods most needful for 
success in this department of theological science. 

(2) In the comparative study of religion the 
investigator must use the material furnished by 
the history of religions, and seek by analysis, 
cwnparison, and spiritual insight to show the 
relations of the various religions to one another 
and their grading as manifestations of the common 
spirit of religion. This calls for more of specula- 
ave thought and philosophic reflexion, as regards 
method, tlian the previous discipline. 

(3) In psychology of religion the investigator 
must discuss the origin and form of religion 
generally from the psychological point of •view, and 
seek to snow what part the various mental faculties 
and capacities — intelligence, feeling, desire, will, 
imagination, etc.— have in religious experience, 
ahd how they enter into and manifest themselves 
in religions. The methods appropriate to scientific 
psychmogy — observation, reflexion, induction, and 
deduction— have proper application in this disci- 
pline. 

(4) Biblical linguistics, which is the study of 
the languages in which the Bible was originally 
written, is just a branch of philology, and the 
methods of philological study and inquiry have 
here their proper application. Hermeneutics and 
exegetics, which dem with the interpretation of 
the text of Scripture, may be brought in under 
linguistics. 

(5) In Biblical introduction the methods of the 
lower or textual criticism and of the higher or 
historical criticism have a proper place. Textual 
criticism investigates the various manuscripts of 
the Bible that have come down to us and the 
various readings in the texts of these manuscripts, 
and seeks by rational principles to get as nearly 
as possible at the true original text. Historical 
criticism investigates the e^vidences of composite- 
ness in difierent books of the Bible and seeks with 

• the help of tradition and of a knowledge of contem- 
porary liistory to gain reliable knowledge os to the 
composition, date, authorship, and historical setting 
or ou-cumstances of the various books of the Bible, 
and to estimate their place and function as elements 
in a progressive revelation. 


(6) Biblical history deals with the history of the 
Jewish people and the rise of the Christian Church 
as recorded in the Bible, while Biblical antiquities 
has to do with the archceology, chronology, and 
geograph^y of the Bible. 

(7) Biblical theology (including Biblical psycho- 
logy) aims at unfolding and presenting in a clear 
and orderly form the doctrinal conceptions or ideas 
presented by the various writers of the OT and NT. 
It is the crown and completion of Biblical science, 
and, for those who accept the Bible as the inspired 
record of a divine revelation, it is of supreme im- 

ortance for furnishing material towards the up- 

uilding of a comprehensive, normative, ^stematio 
theology. But of itself it is a purely historic dis- 
cipline, aiming at the accurate presentation of 
historic fact and recorded thought in an impartial 
objective way, without meantime taking into 
account the bearing of that on permanent norma- 
tive religions truth. The methods to be used in 
Biblical theology are those of sound philology and 
impartial scientifle exegesis or interpretatfon, so 
as to make sure that the ideas or doctrines set 
forth are those of the various Bible writers them- 
selves, unmodified by any subjective theological 
bias of the interpreter. The work of adjusting 
the scheme of thought faithfully gathered from 
the Scriptures by sound impartial exegesis to a 
comprehensive scheme of normative systematic 
theology is the important task of the Christian 
systematic theologian. 

(S) Church history, or the history of the spread 
of Christianity, aims at recounting accurately the 
gradual enlargement of the area known as Christ- 
endom, the conflict of Christianity with anti- 
Christian forces, and the CTowth of the Church’s 
constitution and cnltus, showing how the polity 
and worship of the Christian Church developed as 
time went on, and how divisions over questions 
of constitution and government and cultus arose 
among Christians. 

(9) The history of doctrine describes the dogma, 
or body of doctrine, accepted by the Christian 
Church, and traces its development along the 
centuries. 

(10) Symbolic mves a more detailed attention to 
the various * symbols’ — creeds or confessions — that 
have been fonnulated from time to time in the 
Church’s history than can be given in a general 
history of doctrine. These are obviously purely 
historical disciplines, aiming at the ascertainment 
and accurate presentation of historic facts, for the 
achievement of which the proper methods to be 
used are the methods of impartial historical re- 
search and inquiry. 

(11) The apologetic of religion in general has as 
its function to inq^uire into the nature and essence 
of religion generally and to establish the truth of 
the religious view of the world over against all 
irreligious, antitheistic, or agnostic viewa It aims 
at discussing and exhibiting (a) the nature and 
essence of rmigion in general ; (fi) the nature and 
validity of religious belief and the relation of the 
knowledge got thereby to the knowledge of natural 
objects gained through perception and rational 
cognition; (7) the truth and reality of what is 
postulated apd affirmed in religious belief, as 
against atheism, materialism, agnosticism, and 
other forms of unbelief ; (5) the rational proofs for 
the existence of God or the ways in which the 
human mind by valid process rises to the appre- 
hension of supreme personal Spirit os the ultimate 
reality, from reflective contemplation of the chang- 
ing natural •world and its phenomena, of the course 
of human history, and of the facts of the moral 
consciousness; (e) the evidence contained in the 
general revelation given to all men for the immor- 
tality of the soul and a future state. 
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(12) Closelyassociated with the general apologetic 
of religion is that systematic presentation of tlie 
tniths underlying natural religion to which the 
name of naticral theology is usually "iven. Its aim 
is to set forth in a methodical orderly way all that 
may be known concerning God and the world and 
man, and their mutual relations, from that general 
revelation which is given in nature, mind, and 
history. It is the dogmatic of natural religion, 
as philosophic theism is its apologetic. 

(13) Akm to natural theology is philosophic 
ethic, whose aim is to ground a science of practical 
conduct on the immediate deliverances of the moral 
consciousness and the knowledge of God and duty 
derivable therefrom. The ethic of Kant, associated 
with what he described as a ‘ religion within the 
limits of pure reason,’ may he taken as illustrative 
of the aims and methods of philosophic ethic, 
defective though it may be as a presentation of 
the results of such ethic, even as his ‘ religion 
within the limits of pure reason ’ is defective as a 
presentation of the truths of natm’al theology. In 
this region of natural theology and philosophic 
ethic the aim is to reach not merely historic but 
permanent normative truth, in which the mind of 
the rational thinker can find rest and by which 

ractical conduct can he regulated. The methods 

y which alone, if at all, such results can be reached 
are those of speculative thought and philosophic 
reflexion on the data of moral and religious experi- 
ence — not merely of our own personal experience, 
bat of the experience of mankind generally as far 
as that can be ascertained, analysed, and used as 
the basis of rational inference, induction, and 
deduction. A great accession to the material or 
data of experience, on which a comprehensive and 
satisfactory philosophical theology and ethic may 
be grounded, is riven us when we take into account 
the special revriation, culminating in the fact of 
Christ, of which the Bible is the record. Apart 
from this, indeed, the data on which natural 
theology and philosophic ethic seek to build are so 
incomplete that the probable conclusions reached 
are lacking in fullness of content and convincing 
power. The new data of experience furnished by 
this special revelation not only add cogency to the 
probable conclusions reached by philosophic theism 
and ethic, but also bring a greater fullness of con- 
tent to constructive normative theology, by which 
it is enriched and made more satisfying to the 
mind and heart of man. 

(14) Christian apologetic has as its function to 

indicate the nature and essence of the Christian 
reli^on, grounded on the historic revelation of 
which the Bible is the record, and to set forth in 
order the evidences of its truth. It deals with 
such questions as these : (o) the idea of revelation, 
its spheres and modes, and the manner of its appre- 
hension ; (|3) the idea of inspiration and its results ; 
(■y) the trustworthiness of the Bible as a reliable 
record of fact and experience ; (5) the evidences of 
a progressive revelation of divine things given in 
the Bible and the significance of the fact of Christ 
as consummating and completing that revelation ; I 
(e) the evidences of the truth of the gospel pro- | 
claimed by Christ and its fitness to meet human | 
need and to bring salvation and satisfaction to 
mankind. Christian apologetic clears and prepares 
the way for j 

(15) Christian dogmatic, which aims at setting \ 
forth in accurate and systematic manner, and in 
such a way as to show its consistency with all our 
other knowledge of truth, the intellectual content 
of the Christian life as that becomes our inward 
possession on the ground of divine revelation 
through the receptivity of faith. It presupposes 
and includes the conclusions reached by philosophic 
reflexion in the sphere of theism and natural tlieo- 


logy, and gives added, cogency and convincing 
power to them and greater richness and fullness 
of content to our knowledge of God the supreme 
realitj’-, as not only intelligent personal Spirit but 
holy loving Father. It is usually subdivided into 
(a) theology proper, or the doctrine of God involv- 
ing an exposition and justification of the Christian 
conception of God as triune, which was the promi- 
nent feature of Greek Christian theology in the 
4th cent._ when various forms of nnitavianisra 
(klonarchianism, Sabellianism, Arianism) were 
combated by Athanasius and the Cappadocian 
Fathers ; (p) Christology, or the doctrine of the 
Person of Christ, to which the attention of the 
Church was particularly directed after the Council 
of Nicfea (A.D. 325) by the theories propounded 
by Apollinaris, Nestonus, and Eutyches, wliich 
were condemned at the Councils of Constantinople 
(A.D. 381), Ephesus (A.D. 431), and Chalcedon (A.D. 
451) ; (y) pneumatology, or the doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit, to which attention was first prominently 
given by the Church when the views of Macedonius 
were condemned by the Council of Constantinople ; 
(5) anthropology, or the Christian doctrine of man ; 
(e) hamartiology, or the doctrine of sin, which first 
came to the front in the controversy between 
Augustine and Pelagius in the 6th cent. ; (f)soterio- 
logy, or the Christian doctrine of salvation, which, 
through Augustine and Pelagius, became an import- 
ant feature in Western theology, receiving fresh 
development at the hands of Anselm, Bernard of 
Clairvaux, and Thomas Aqninas, who devoted 
attention to the redemptive work of Christ and its 
application to sinful men, and enga^ng promi- 
nently the thoughts of theologians in the Keforma- 
tion period when the doctrines of justification by 
faith and reconciliation with God came into promi- 
nence; (v) ecclesiology, or the doctrine of the 
Church and the sacraments, which first received 
prominence in the early Church at the hands 
of Cyprian of Carthage (a.d. 250), was further 
developed by Augustine (in his City of God) and 
Thomas Aqninas (in his Summa Theologicc), and 
received much attention from Lutheran and Col- 
vinistic theologians at the Keformation and from 
Bitschl and Anglican High Churchmen in modem 
times; and (6) eschatology, or the doctrine of the 
last things, which has occupied a foremost place 
in recent theological discussion. 

(16) Christian ethic has as its aim to set forth 
the content of the Christian life as it works itself 
out in disposition and action on the ground of the 
self-activity that is rooted in Christian faith. _ It 
looks upon the Christian life from the view-point 
of man and his duty, while dogmatic looks upon 
it rather from the view-point of God and His will. 
Both deal with the same subject-matter, viz. God 
and man and their relations to one another, _ but 
under different tispects or from different view-points, 
so that, while they belong together to systematic 
theology, they are most conveniently treated ns 
separate or distinct branches of that science. 
Christian ethic presupposes the conclusions of 
philosophic ethic, just as Christian dogmatic pre- 
supposes those of natural theology. But it adds 
new fullness and richness of content and new 
power to philosophic ethic through the neiv data 
of moral and religious experience, centred in the 
fact of Christ, which it contributes. The first 
attempts to formulate Christian ethic in separation 
from Christian dogmatic were made by Lambwt 
Daneau, a French Protestant, in 1557, and G. 
Calixtus, a Lutheran, in his Epitome Theologuz 
moralis in 1634. Since the time of Schleiermaclier 
this separate treatment of Christian ethic b£ & 
branch of theology has been generally followed in 
Germany, Britain, and America ; and numerous 
works on Christian ethic have appearwl in which 
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the_ relevant material is dealt with under diflerent 
divisions. A convenient division followed in the 
main by Martensen and other writers is (i.) general 
introduction, _ dealing wth (a) the definition and 
scope of Christian ethic, its relation to other dis- 
ciplines, and its place in a classification of ethical 
systems ; (|3) fundamental conceptions of the science 
— end, norm, and motive ; ( 7 ) postulates of the 
science, theological, anthropological, cosmical, and 
eschatological ; (5) the source of our knowledge of 
the Christian moral ideal, the content of that ideal, 
and the means of its realization ; (ii. ) individual 
ethic, dealing with the origin and progress of the 
Christian life in the individual soul and its mani- 
festation in the virtues and paces of the Christian 
character; (iii.) social ethic, dealing with the 
realization of the Christian ideal in the various 
spheres of society — the family, the Church, the 
State or nation. 

Practical Christian theology in its various 
departments treats of the Christian religion from 
the point of view of its power to expand and to 
build up Christian life in the Church. It includes 
those disciplines that are concerned with the 
application of Christian theology in the practical 
sphere. It is art rather than science. 

(17) Hcymiletic deals with the art of sermon- 
making. 

(18) Liturgic deals with worship and its forms. 

(19) Catechetic, or paideutic, deals mth the 
religions instruction of the young. 

(20) Pastoral theology deals -with the duties of 
the pastoral office. 

(21) Ecclesiastical polity deals with Church 
government, law, and procedure. 

(22) Evangelistic theology, or theory of missions, 
deals with the best methods of propagating the 
Christian religion at homo and among heathen 
peoples abroad. 

The methods appropriate for use in the upbuild- 
ing of a scientific normative Christian systematic 
theology, into which the content of Biblical theo- 
logy as a historical discipline is taken up and 
adjusted, are in part the methods commonly mode 
use of by science in general — analysis, classifica- 
tion, inference, induction, deduction, etc. — but 
partly also the less easily applied methods of 
philosophic reflexion and speculative thought, by 
means of which the philosopher must seek to bring 
unity and consistency into his entire kno\yledge of 
the real. The God revealed in the_ Bible and 
through Christ and Christian experience — the 
triune God of Christian revelation — must be related 
and harmonized through rational thought with the 
God of the theistic proofs and natural theology, if 
our theology is to be at once Christian and philo- 
sophic. 

(23) Philosophy of religion, which is the highest 
stage or form of theology, has for its data the 
results reached as truth oy the use of scientific 
method in the previously mentioned theological 
disciplines ; and its aim is to combine these_ ele- 
ments of truth in a cotripreiiensive synthesis of 
knowledge, such as will exhibit the relations of 
the various aspects or parts of truth and their 
harmonious cohesion in an organic whole of truth 
or reality. Its special function is to harmonize the 
results reached by reflective thought along the 
line of philosophic theism and natural theology 
with the results reached through believing appro- 
priation of the Christian revelation. 

If reason is indeed the means whereby we appre- 
hend and know truth and reality, then we should 
not rest satisfied until what we accept as true or 
real is shown to commend itself to our reason as 
reasonable, and so ‘ worthy of all acceptation.’ _ "We 
must therefore strive to make our theology rational 
or reasonable, if it is to be the expression of truth. 


If, again, the Christian revelation concerning God 
and the world and man and their relations be true, 
as Christians believe it is, then the Christian philo- 
sopher must strive to make his philosophj' and 
metaphysic religious and so adequate to embrace 
and express the truth of religious, and specifically 
of Christian, experience. Only when theology be- 
comes rational and philosophy becomes religious 
can there be hope of such a union between the 
two as will yield a satisfactory philosophy of 
religion which will also be tlie most adequate and 
satisfactory metapiiysic of being. To reach such 
a philosophy of religion is the worthy aspiration 
of the Christian speculative theologian who, while 
not ignoring the importance of faith alike in 
science, theology, and philosophy, strives to secure 
that the faith on which he rests shall be a reason- 
able faith. 
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THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY.— i. Definition 
and scope. — Evei-y great reli"ion has two parts, 
an inner and an outer, a spirit and a body, ‘ the 
knowledge of God,’ which ‘is Eternal Life,’ and 
its dogmas, _ rites, and ceremonies. The inner 
part, ‘ the wisdom of God in a mystery,’ spoken 
of by St. Paul as known to ‘ the perfect,’ is that 
which lias, since the 3rd cent., been known in 
the West as * theosophy ’ ; in the East it has been 
known for ages under its Sanskrit equivalent, 
Brahma-vidya, ‘ God-wisdom,’ ‘ God-knowledge, 
or ‘God-science.’ Such theosophy, or mysticism, 
the direct knowledge of God by man, belong* 
equally to all great religions, as their sustaining 
lile, and may be possessed by any individual, 
even outside any religious organization. The 
Brahmavadins, ‘ knowers of God,’ in Hinduism ; 
the Gnostics, the ‘ knowers,’ who, Origen declared, 
were necessary to the veiy existence of the 
Christian Church ; the shaikh in Islamic Sufism— 
these are typical theosophists from the standpoint 
of the modern Theosophical Society. No man 
is truly a theosophist who has nob aireot know- 
ledge of God, but he may win this through any 
religion or by his own unaided efforts. 

Theosophy, in the modern as in the ancient 
world, proclaims the possibility of such knowledge, 
as the inevitable result of the immanence of God. 
Man is essentially a spiritual being, his self, or 
spiidt, being an emanation from the Universal 
Self, or Universal Spirit, God, as a ray is an 
emanation from the sun. Hence, to know himself, 
his deepest self, is to know God ; he can sink in 
consciousness into the depths of his oivn being, 
beyond the body, the passions, the emotions, the 
mind, the reason ; these are all his, but they are 
not he ; he can pass beyond them all, and realize 
himself as separate from them, the pure ‘ I,’ pure 
being. This is the universal experience of those 
who, successfully, seek the Kingdom of Heaven 
within, and it is followed by the recognition that 
this Universal Being into wliich the self opens 
transcends all the beings in which it is manifested, 
and is alike in all. Out of this experience, 
repeated for every one who becomes a knower 
of God, or theosophist, are built the two funda- 
mental truths of theosophy: the immanence and 
transcendence of God, and the solidarity, or 
brotherhood, of all living beings. The realization 
of the first truth, man’s identity of nature with 
God, as a fact in consciousness, and the subsequent 
realization of the second, his identity of nature 
witli all around him, by a blending of his self 
4vith their self, a conscious dwelling in their forms 
as in his own — these sum up theosophy in its fullest 
and deepest sense. The man wlio has thus reached 
self-realization in God and in all beings is a theo- 
sophist; these who deliberately aim at such self- 
realization are also generally called tlieqsopliists. 

The word ‘ theosophy ’ has further, historically, 
a second meaning: it denotes a body of truflis, 
or facts, concerning God, man, and the universe ; 
and these may conveniently he clas.sified undei 
three heads : religion, philosophy, and science 
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On these truths is based its system of ethics, 
rational, inspiring, and compelling. In consider- 
ing this body of truths -we are not studying a 
system invented and published in modern days ; 
■we have to do -with -what has aptly been termed 
the Wisdom-Tradition, handed down in all civilized 
countries, ancient and modern, by along succession 
of prophets, teachers, and -writers. It may he 
traced in the Upanisads, Puranas, and epics of 
the Hindus, and in the six systems ^^r^anns) 
of Hindu philosophy ; it underlies many of the 
Chinese systems, especially Taoism, and is seen 
in such hooks as The Classic of Purity and in the 
■writings of Lao-tse ; it is found in Egypt, as in 
The Booh of the Dead and the papyri from which 
its religion has been re-constructed ; it appears in 
the fragmentary records of Assyria and Chaldsea ; 
in the Gathas and other scriptures of the Parsis ; 
in the Hebrew Scriptures as expounded by the 
Enbhala and the Talmud; in the Christian, as 
treated by the early Fathers of the Church, and 
by such Gnostic writers as Valentinus, Basilides, 
and a host of others; in Pythagoras and Plato, 
■with the Pythagorean, Platonic, and Neo-Platonic 
schools, with Plotinus, lamblichus, and the 
theurgists; it is taken up from these by the 
doctors of Islam and the Sufi mystics ; appears in the 
Kosicrucian students of alchemy and astrology, in 
Bosenkreutz, Paracelsus, Bruno, Eokhartshausen, 
Boehme, Eckhart, Vaughan, Bacon, More, Fludd 
— all these and scores of others have assimilated 
and handed on the Wisdom-Tradition ; it has lent 
its symbols to masonry, and hidden some of its 
mysteries in masonic ceremonies ; it peeps out of 
Scandinavian and Celtic folk-lore, out of the 
Hawaiian legends and Maori traditions, the un- 
huried temples of the Mayas and Quiches, the 
magic of the Zufiis and other N. American Indian I 
tribes. Its revival and its systematization into 
a coherent and inter-related body of doctrines, 
separated from non-essential and irrelevant teach- ' 
ings — this is modem, and is the work of the 
Theosophical Society, a modem association. But 
the doctrines themselves are scattered everywhere, 
through all times, in all places. 

The test to be applied to a religious doctrine 
which claims to be theosophical is cathojicity, 
‘Semper, ubique, et ah omnibus’ — such is the 
test. For all religions come from a single source, 
■the Divine Wisdom, and have as founders divinely 
inspired men — men who have climbed up the ladder 
of evolution till they have reached perfection in 
humanity, and have entered on the superhuman 
evolution. Such men we call ‘masters,’ and we 
regard them as the guides and directors of the 
evolution of humani ty ; the similarities in doctrines 
and ethics, pointed out by comparative mythology 
and comparative religion, we regard as due to the 
fact ■that aU the fouuders of religions are members 
of the one lodge of masters, possess the same 
knowledge, and are guided by the same principles. 

The universal — i.e. theosophical — dootrines of 
religion are : the unity of God ; the manifestation 
of God as a Trinity for the building ol a universe ; 
the existence of graded orders of intelligences, 
a vast hierarchy of beings, forming the inhabit- 
ants, visible and invisible, of a universe, or a solar 
system. The doctrine of reincarnation, taught 
in every religion, though in some temporarily 
overlaid, belongs to the domain of philosophy 
rather than to that of religion ; the immortahty, 
or rather the eternity, of the spirit belongs also 
to philosophy more tlmn to religion, ■when dealt 
with intellectually ; the law of action and reaction 
— falls under science, as do the constitu- 
tion of a solar system and of man. 

3 . Religious teachings. — (a) The unity of God, 
the universal one Existence which is the source of 


all existences actual and potential, the super-life 
and super-consciousness in ■which all lives and 
consciousnesses inhere, eternal beneath the 
transitory, changeless beneath ttie fleeting, un- 
supported hut the support of all, all-embracing, 
all-containing, the One without a second — this is 
the central teaching of theosophy as of all religions, 
the first universal truth of religion. 

(6) The Trinity of the manifested God is the 
second great and universal truth of religion, and 
therefore of theosophy. Theosophy speaks of the 
manifested God as the Logos, borrowing the term 
from Plato, Philo, and the Fourth Gospel. 

‘ CSomlng forth from tho depths of the One Existence, from 
the One heyond all thought and all speech, a Logos, by impos- 
ing on Himself a limit, circumscribing voluntarily the range 
of His own Being, becomes the Manifested God, and tracing 
the limiting sphere of His activity, thus outlines the area of 
His universe. IVithln that area the universe is born, is evolved, 
and dies ; it lives, it moves, it has its being in Him ; its matter 
is His breath ; its forces and energies are currents of HU life ; 
He is immanent in every atom ; all-pervading ; all-sustaining ; 
all-evolving ; Ho is its source and its end, its cause and its 
object, its centre and circumference ; it is built on Him as its 
sure foundation, it breathes in Him ns its encircling apace ; 
He is in everything, .and everything in Him. Thus have the 
Sages of the Ancient Wisdom taught us ol the beginning of the 
manifested worlds. From the same source we learn ol the 
Self-unfolding of the Lows into a threefold form; the First 
Logos, the Root of all Btang, the Will which outbreathes and 
inbreathes tho worlds ; from Him the Second Logos, manifesting 
tho two aspects of life and form, the primal duality, making 
the two poles of nature between which the web of the universe 
is to be woven — life-form, spirit-matter, positive-negative, active- 
receptive, Father-Mother of the Worlds — the Wisdom, or Pure 
Reason, “ mightily and sweetly ordering all things,” sustain- 
ing the universe ; the Third Logos, the Universal Active or 
Creative Mind, that in which all archetyplcally exists, the 
source of beings, the fount of fashioning energies, the 
treasure-house in which are stored up all the archetypal forms 
which are to be brought forth and elaborated in matter during 
tho evolution of the universe, the fruits of past universes, 
brought over ns seeds for the present.’ 1 


(c) The hierarchy of beings is 6he third truth 
universally accepted : the ‘ seven spirits before the 
throne of God^; the primary emanations of the 
Supreme Trinity ; the ranks of secondary Logoi, 
who rule congeries of solar systems, down to the 
Logos of a single solar system. _ In such a system 
the vast hosts of spiritual intelligences (the devas, 
archangels, and angels of religions), the grades 
of spirits encased in human bodies, the sub-human 
intelligences and those not yet even awakened 
to intelligence — all these, with the solar Logos 
at their head, form the ladder of lives, and evolve 
within the system. The sub-human intelligences 
include all nature-spirits, the gnomes, fairies, etc., 
who play so great a part in folk-lore, the living 
though limited intelligences who make all nature 
a living responsive organism instead of a soulless 
mechanism, whom little children sometimes see, 
and who are visible to the ordinary seer. 

(d) The fourth truth in theosophy is that of 
universal brotherhood, tho inevitable deduction 
from the preceding; since there is but one life 
in all forms, all forms must be inter-related, 
linked together, and, however unequal they may 
be in development, they none the less make one 
huge family, are ‘of one blood.’ The universal 
brotherhood of theosophy differs from the political 
conception of ‘ equality,’ the foundation of modem 
democracy, in that it postulates identity of origin 
and of potentiality, but recognizes varying degrees 
of development, the latter yielding the hierarchy 
of beings, or ladder of lives. In tMs freemasonry 
resembles it, with its broad division of mankind 


into tho enlightened and tho profane, and the 
subdivisions of the enlightened into degrees and 
graded olfieers, uniting the essential equality with 
a hierarchical order and due subordination. In 
this both theosophy and freemasonry are in har- 
mony ■with nature, increasing power going hand- 
in-hand ■with increasing knovvledgo and increasing 


1 A. Besant, The Aitavenf Wisdom. 
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responsibility. Wisdom, supported by strength 
and made manifiest in beauty, rules in a true 
brotherhood, as in nature. 

It Is Interesting to note that these four primary religious 
truths of theosophy, of universai reiigion, are hut the intel- 
lectual formulation— for the instruction of the people — of the 
two primary spiritual truths directly contacted by the knower 
of God, the gnostic, the theosophist. The first three are 
religious dogmas, expressing intellectually the first spiritual 
truth ; the fourth is the expression in the outer life of the second 
spiritual truth. The spiritual truths can he known only by 
individual self-realization ; they may be intellectually taught 
and believed as the fundamental dogmas of universal religion, 
theosophy. A|dogma is the intellectual presentment of a truth 
known by the spirit, and believed on external authority. 

3. Philosophical teachings. — Philosophically, 
theosophy is idealistic ; consciousness is primaiy, 
the one indubitable fact, which can neither be 
strengthened nor weakened by argument. ‘ I am ’ 
is the testimony of consciousness to itself, and 
naught can disprove its witness, since every 
disproof, every argument, must be addressed w 
that same consciousness, and imply its existence. 
To the All-Self, matter is but the limitations 
imposed by Himself on His thoughts; to us, 
evolving in a universe which is the manifestation 
of our Logos, matter is His thought, limitations 
imposed on us by His thought and activity — 
limitations which we cannot transcend until we 
can realize ourselves in Him. Human thought, 
though feeble and undeveloped, is of the same 
nature as divine thought, and increases its power 
over matter with its increasing growth; thought 
is the one creative and moulding power, and, as 
evolving man realizes this, and so clarifies Ms 
lower nature that this aspect of the self can work 
through it, he becomes the master of that lower 
nature and of his surroundings, the creator and 
controller of his destiny. By thought, mastering 
the science of physical nature, he Bends it to his 
wll and utilizes it; by thouglit, mastering the 
science of the emotions, he builds virtues and 
destroys vices ; by thought, mastering the science 
of mind, he subdues its turbulent energies into 
orderly obedience ; by thought, directing will and 
controlling activity, he brings all things, within 
and without, into subjection to the self, ‘ the inner 
ruler, immortal.’ Only by such fit rule and due 
subjection can man attain perfect health of body, 
emotions, and mind, and reach the highest good. 
Hence many of the practical theosophical teachings 
deal with this power and control of thought. 

The eternity of spirit — more loosely spoken of 
as the immortality of the soul — is an integral part 
of theosophical philosophy. It is an inevitable 
deduction from the identity of nature of the human 
and the universal Self; ‘unborn, undying, per- 
petual,’ it is eternal as God Himself. The con- 
tinuity of consciousness is equally inevitable, since 
tlie self is conscious and continuous, and in the 
self must consequently abide all its experiences, 
of which a_ successive survey is memoiy. The ex- 
tent to which these memories are carried on by 
the material sheatlis, or bodies, of the self — i.e. 
tlie survival of the individual and the person — 
will he better considered under the constitution 
of man. 

The method of the unfolding of this continuous 
and conscious self in the human kingdom is by re- 
incarnation. Eeincamation is, in fact, the only 
doctrine of immortality that philosophy can Iook 
at, as Hume said.* It means that the self, having 
unfolded to the human stage, appropriates matter 
from the three_ worlds (see below) and builds it 
into bodies, suitable for life in those worlds, be- 
ginning in the stage of barbarism, as a savage of 
a low type. Daring earth-life he gathers experi- 
ences, pleasant and painful ; after death he meets 
the results of these experiences — the lower in the 
1 In hb Essay *Of the Immortality of the Soul.' 


intermediate world, where he suffers in the appro- 
priate body of matter belonging to that world, and 
the higher in the heavenly world, where he enjoys 
in the appropriate body of matter belonging to that 
world, and converts all these experiences into 
mental and moral capacities. When all are thus 
converted, he returns to earth-life, bringing with 
him these capacities wrought out of expenences, 
into new bodies built to express and utilize them. 
In these he goes through a similar cycle, gathering, 
suffering, transmuting, and so on and on ; eawi 
birth brings the fruitage of the preceding lives to 
start the new pilgrimage, and this is tlie inborn 
character and temperament mental, moral, phy- 
sical. Step by step he climbs the ladder, working 
under inflexible and inviolable laws, until he 
reaches the stature of the perfect man ; he passes 
through all the classes of the school of life until 
he has mastered all that this world has to teach, 
and is asekha — he who has no more to learn. He 
is then a man, beyond birth and death, ‘ fitted for 
immortality,’ ready for work in the larger life. 

4. Scientific teachings. — Theosophy differs from 
modem science in the fact that it includes under 
‘science’ investigations into superphysical worlds. 
Its methods are the same: investigation by ob- 
servation of objective phenomena, reasoning on 
observations, framing of hypotheses, discovery of 
invariable sequences (i.e. of natural laws), re- 
peated experiments to verify deductions, and 
formulation of results. It uses the senses for 
observation, hut the senses intensified — super- 
senses, in fact — responding to vibrations of matter 
finer than that which atiects the physical senses. 

As ivith modem science, so with theosophical— 
‘occult science,’ it is usually called— there is a 
body of accepted facts, laid down by recognized 
experts and largely reverified by later experiments, 
and a fringe of modem discoveries, constantly added 
to, revised, and modified. The accepted facts have 
been established by generations of occult experts, 
and their existence is often referred to in the 
scriptures of various religions ; the more accessible 
of tliese are being constantly reverified by occult 
students to-day, hut the larger cosmological facts 
are beyond our reach. Any discoveries made_ by 
students are subject to revision and modification, 
as observations are repeated and the instruments 
of observation are improved. 


(o) The constitution of the universe . — The broad outline of 
this comes from tho seers of the past, and is larpeiy confirmed 
in the scriptures. It appears reasonabie to us, and 6 congriions 
with the observations which we are able to rnake.^ The laws 
of analoCT and recapitulation confirm it, for we see its outlinM 
repeated in miniature within our own range of observation, and 
we see sequences rapidly repeated in miniature which the seers 
have described as occurring in a universe — as the leonlan evolu- 
tion of the kingdoms of nature is mimicked in the growth of 
the embryo in the womb. A universe oousists of seven kinds 
of matter, or planes, of which the densest is called physicm or 
solid ; the next finer, astral, or watery ; the next, n^ntaj ot 
fiery ; the next, spiritual or airy ; the next, superspiritual or 
ethereal ; and the two finest, divine. What are_ called smar 
systems are all on the physical plane of the universe, and a 
solar system repeats within itself the seven kinds or states ol 
matter, these subdivisions of the vast cosmic plane forming Ita 
planes, or worlds. , . 

Within a solar system these subdivisions can he mostij 
studied by less developed seers, and we are in a field ql researen 
open to the occult student of our own day. We find in relation 
to our own earth : ' physical matter,’ all formed by aggregations 
of Biirflar physical atoms, similar except that some are positive, 
some negative ; these aggregations are grouped into souqs, 
liquids, gases, and three kinds of ethers; ‘astral matter, 
formed bj- aggregations of astral atoms, differing irqm puy®'™ 
atoms in shape, and grouped into states corresponding to tne 
physical ; • mental matter,' formed by aggregations ot menim 
atoms, again distinguishable by their form, and again CTOupeu 
os before; the ‘spiritual’ and ‘superspiritual worlds are 
formed on the same plan, each having Its own tjT® o* 
ita own corresponding states of aggregation. Of the divmf 
worlds’ we cannot directly speak. , 

(6) The constitution of man is analogous to that of the soiar 
system, and hence the possibility of knowledge 1 j 

As said, he is a fragment of the Universal Self, and he la clothco 
In the matter of his system. In the divine world dweus uii 
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true self, the monad, and hia conaclonsness appropriates matter 
from each of the five worlds below in order that he may know 
and conquer them ; as the continuing ‘ I,' he uses matter from 
the superspiritual, spiritual, and the finer regions of the mental 
world; this is the ‘spiritual body’ of which St. Paul speaks; 
it STOWS and evolves through the whole cycle of reincarnation, 
and beyond, but is not changed or lost in birth or death ; prob- 
ably St._ Paul refers to this when he speaks of our * house not 
made with hands, eternal in the heavens,’ which ho says * we 
have.’ It is this spirit in the spiritual body which is the re- 
incarnating Ego, or individual, though the term is often used 
to indicate only the consciousness working in the finer mental 
matter, in what is termed ‘ the causal body,’ a subdivision of 
the spiritual taken separately. AVhcn the reincarnating Ego 
takes a new birth, he appropriates some of the coarser matter 
of the mental world for his ‘ mental body,* some of the matter 
of the astral world for his ‘ astral body,’ some of the matter of 
the physical world for his ‘physical body ' ; his consciousness, 
in thinking, uses mental matter ; in desiring or sensating, uses 
astral matter; in acting in the physical world, uses physical 
matter; these are ‘the three worlds’ in which his evolution 
goes on, and in which he is affected by birth and death, and is 
a personality’, or person, I'.e. the individual, as limited in ex- j 
pression by grosser matter ; the mental body is closely related 
to the brain, though not dependent on it, save for activity in 
the physical world ; the astral body Is mainly correlated with j 
the cerebro-spinal and sympathetic ganglia and nerves, and the 
glands; the three bodies interpenetrate each other, mutually 
acting and reacting throughout waking life. In sleep conscious, 
ness withdraws from the physical body, clothed still in its astral 
and mental garments, living then in the astral world, and 
sometimes, on its return, impressing on the physical brain some 
of its experiences in vivid and coherent ' dreams It keeps in 
magnetic touch with its physical body. In death this magnetic 
touch is broken off, and the consciousness dwells for a while 
in the astral world, called often 'the intermediate world,’ in 
relation to those who have passed away from earth. After a 
while the astral body dies, and the man passes in the mental 
body into the mental world, or heaven, where he abides for a 
period extending to many centuries, the length depending 
chiefly on the richness of hia intellectual, emotional, and 
artistic past life on earth. When he has assimilated ail the 
experiences of this nature accumulated on earth, the mental 
body disintegrates, the consciousness withdraws to the spiritual 
body with all it has gathered to enrich the l^o. Then the Ego 
builds a set of new bodies (or a now pilgrimage in the three 
worlds, and returns to them by birth. Thus the evolution of 
man is carried on in three worlds, brooded over by the spirit — , 
himself— the spirit gamering the results and unfolding thereby; | 
he is an Inhabitant of the three during waking life ; of two | 
during sleep and for a period after death ; of one during his 
heavenly life. The lowest, the physical body, is at present the 
most perfectly organized, and therefore the most capable of 
receiving impressions from without and transmitting them to ' 
the consciousness. The astral body is rapidly becoming | 
organized, and its proper senses ore developing, so that it ft 
receiving and transmitting many impressions from the astral 
world, though generally with a lack of sharpness and accuracy ; 
these include the phenomena of second-sight, premonitions, ' 
warnings, visions, perception of phantasms of the living and 
the dead, etc. — the phenomena to which modem psychology is 
paying so much attention. An increasing number of people are 
‘sensitive,’ or ‘psychic,’ and are using the supersenses, *.«. the 
senses of the astral itady, more or less consciously. The mental 
body Is becoming well oi^nlzed in educated people, but more 
in relation to its organ, the brain, than as au independent 
vehicle of consciousness, active in its own world. Oonsoious- 
ness, in the mental body, Is in-tumed rather than outward- 
turned, 'The occultist, having by the practice^ of special 
methods — meditation, concentration, etc. — artificially forced 
the evolution of the astral and mental bodies beyond the 
normtj, is, as regards these, many centuries ahead of his time ; 
he uses the supersenses for life in the astral and mental worlds 
in his waking consciousness, and thus carries on his investiga- 
tions in them os the ph.vsical scientist does in the physical 
world. 'The dj’lng ot the three bodies, and the building of new 
ones tor each successive life-period, is the cause of the loss of 
memory of past lives ; that memory Is in the relnenmattng 
Ego, and is shared by the consciousness when animating the 
lower bodies only il, in those bodies, the man has realized 
himself as one with the higher. 

(e) Thf taw of action and reaction is universal, and exists in 
the worlds of emotion, thought, and spirit as much os in the 
physical world. Hence a man can build his character as 
scientifically as he can build up his body, and disregard of the 
mental and moral laws is as destructive of mental and moral 
health os disregard of phj’sieal laws is destructive of physical 
health. The study and utilizing of the loivs, summed up os 
karma, forms an important part of theosophlcal work. 

(d) JBeoIution.— The monad gradually unfolds his powers by 
coming into touch with matter and appropriating portions ot 
it ; he thus passes through the mineral, vegetable, and animal 
kingdoms, until in a highly developed animal the Intelligence 
reaches the human stage; thencetonvard reincarnation under 
karma is his means of unfolding. Humanity, on our globe, 
takes on a fresh typo— more delicately organized as to tee 
nervous system- that of a root-race, when a considerable 
nnmber ot reincarnating Egos are ready to develop a higher 
quality of consriousness. The third, or Lemurian, race, 
tee first to assume tee really human typo in tee middle period 
of its evolution— tee previous types being embryonic; the 


surviving remnants of the Lemurian are the negroes and the 
many negroid peoples scattered over tee world, ^e fourth, or 
Atlantcan, race with its seven sub-races — of which tee Toltcc, 
Akkadian, Turanian, and Mongolian peoples are typical— is sUll 
the most numerous. The fifth, or AiyTin, race has already five 
sub-races— the Aryans of India, the Mediterranean Aryans 
(Arabs, the later higher-class Egjptians, etc.), the Iranians, 
Celts, and Teutons — and has yet to develop two more. These 
varying types afford to the reincarnating Egos the necessary 
varieties for their evolution, each Ego talang birth in the racM 
and sub-races as often ns is necessary for tee unfolding ot the 
qualities charaoteristic of each. 

(e) Unman perfection . — By repeated reincarnations under 
inviolable law, each man reaping exactly os ho has sown, man 
reaches his temporary goal— human perfection. At the present 
stage of evolution it is possible for him to reach this goal In 
advance of the evolutionary term, which will last yet for many 
millions of years. By strenuous exertions and noble and un- 
sellish living, he may attract the attention of the spiritual 
guardians of mankind, who will teaoii him how to quicken his 
evolution, so that tie may enter on ‘ the path of holiness,’ pass 
through its five initiations — or stages of widening consoionsness 
— and become a ‘master,’ the last of the five initiations opening 
the gateiray of superhuman evolution. He may then pass into 
other worlds, or enter the ranks of the guardians ot this world, 
as he wills. From the hierarchy of these guardians have come 
the founders of world-religions, the lesser prophets and teachers 
being their disciples. 

5 . The ethics of theosophy. — These are not 
definitely formulated into any code, but consist 
of tlie highest and purest teachings of the world’s 
noblest saints, prophets, and founders of religions. 
All that is sweetest and most lofty in the world’s 
Bibles, all that is most inspiring and ennobling in 
the writings of its philosophers and moralists, 
forms the ethics of theosophy. As man lives by 
the highest ethic he can grasp, he becomes capable 
of appreciating ethic yet suhlimer ; the theosophist 
strives to live by the spirit of Christ rather than 
by any legal code, and, cultivating love, he hopes 
to he enlightened by the lords of love. Broadly 
speaking, that which works with the Dinne Will 
in evolution is right ; that which works against it 
is urrong ; and the best examples of that Will are 
found in such divine men as the Bnddha and the 
Christ, These the theosophist looks up to as 
examples, and strives to reproduce their likeness 
in himself. 

6. The Theosophical Society. — ^This association 
was founded on 17th Nov. 1875, in New York City, 
U.S.A., by Helena Petrovna Blavatsky and Henry 
Steele Olcott. The former was a Russian noble- 
woman, of extraordinoiy psychic endowments, and 
these had been trained and cultivated to the 
highest point by her ‘ master,’ an Eastern occultist ; 
she gave up social rank, wealth, and family to 
seek him in Tibet, and spent some years with him 
near Shigatze, after which, returning to the world, 
she gave the rest of her life to carrying out his 
directions. In America she met, at the famous 
Eddy farmhouse, a man who had won high dis- 
tinction during the Civil War, Colonel Henrj' 
Steele Olcott, and he became her pupil. She 
endeavoured lirst to collaborate with the American 
spiritualists, but, falling in this, she, "with Olcott, 
founded the Tlieosopliical Society ; she became ite 
corresponding secretary, an office which slie held 
for many years, and he its president ; its organiza- 
tion is due to liim and he remained president until 
his death in 1907, when the present ivriter was 
elected as his successor. 

The unit of orpiniration ft a lodge, of not legs than atven 
members ; when a number of lodges, not less than seven, exist 
in any territory, they may mup themselves into a section, or 
national society, which is self-governing, within the wide limits 
of the general constitution. The central ruling body consists 
ot president, vice-president, treasurer, recording secretary, a 
general council consisting of the general secretaries, each 
elected by his own national society, with not less than five 
additional councillors, chosen by the general secretarica. It 
meets once a year and deals otuy with matter* affecting the 
whole Society; but It may not meddle with the business of the 
i secHons, unless there be a transgression of tee general constitu- 
tion. The annual report of 1917 showed 10 national societies, 
1071 lodges, with 23,073 active members. Bound each lodge 
are gathered a considerable number ot sympatelzers and 
helper*, but these are not entered on the roll*. The htad- 
qnartera of tee Bodety were first In Kew Tork ; In 1879 the 
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founders left America for India, and fixed the headquarters in 
Bombay ; in December 18S2 they moved to Adj-ar, a suburb of 
JIadras, and there the headquarters have since remained. The 
Theosophical Society owns there an estate of 266 acres, with 
several fine buildings, and a library which is known all over the 
world of scholarship ns possessing the finest existing collection 
of ITpanisadi, as well as some unique Sanskrit IISS. 

While the Society exists for the purpose of 
spreading the ideas formulated above, it does not 
impose belief in them on its members, tvho, pro- 
viding they accept the principle of universal 
brotherhood, are absolutely free to think as they 
■will. Admission to membership is obtained on 
recommendation of two Fellows of the Society, 
and the acceptance of the following objects : 

‘ To form a nucleus of the Universal Brotherhood of Humanity, 
without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste or colour. 

To encourage the study of comparative religion, philosophy, 
and soknce. 

To investigate the unexplained laws of Nature and the powers 
latent in man.’ 

The follo^^dng, •\\Titten many years ago by the 
present president, states the general position of 
the Theosophical Society : 

‘The Theosophical Society is composed of students, belonging 
to any religion in the world or to none, who are united by their 
approval of the above objects, bj- their wish to remove religious 
‘ V together men of goodwill, whatsoever 
. and by their desire to study religious 
■ ■ results of their studies with others. 
Their bond of union is not the profession of a common belief, 
hut a common search and aspiration tor Truth. They hold that 
Truth should be sought by study, by reflexion, by purity of life, 
hy devotion to high ideals, and they regard Truth as a prize to 
be striven for, not as a dogma to be imposed hy authority. 
They consider that belief should be the result of individual 
study’ or intuition and not its antecedent, and should rest on 
knowledge, not on assertion. They extend tolerance to all, 
even to the intolerant, not as a privilege they bestow, but ns a 
duty they perform, and they seek to remove ignorance, not to 
punish it. They see every religion as an expression of the Divine 
Wisdom, and prefer its study to its condemnation, and its 
practice to proselytism. Peace is their watchword ns Truth is 
their aim. 

Theosophy is the body of truths which forms the basis of all 
religions, and which cannot be claimed as the exclusive posses- 
sion of any. It offers a philosophy which renders life intelli- 
gible, and which demonstrates the Justice and the love which 
guide evolution. It puts death in its rightful place os a recur- 
ring incident in an endless life, opening the gateway of a fuller 
and more radiant existence. It restores to the ■world the 
Science of the Spirit, teaching man to know the Spirit as 
himself, and the mind and body os his servants. It illuminates 
the Scriptures and doctrines of religions by unveiling their 
hidden meanings, and thus justifying them at the bar of 
intelligence, ns they are ever justified in the eyes of intuition. 

Members of the Theosophical Society study these truths, and 
Theosophists endeavour to live them. Every one willing to 
study, to be tolerant, to aim high, and to work perseveringly, 
is welcomed ns a member, and it rests with the member to 
become a true Theosophist.' t 

There have been some offshoots from the Theo- 
sophioal Society which have become independent 
of the central organization, but which spread the 
same truths. There are two international societies, 
with headquarters in America, and some scattered 
independent bodies in Germany and Austria. 

IilrERATURE.— i. TBiCBTNOS OF TEEOSOPBT.—C. W. Lead- 
beater. An Outline of Theosophy, London, 1902; Lilian 
Edgar, Elements of Theosophy, do., 1903; Ethel Mallet, 
PH'rst Steps in Theosophy, do. 1905 ; Annie Besant, Popular 
Lectures on Theosophy, do. 1910, The Ancient Wisdom,do. 1897, 
Seven Principles of Jllan, do. 1892, Re-incamation*, do. 1905, j 
Death and After, do. 1893, Karma, do. 1895, Man and his 
BodiesX do. 1900 ; C. W. Leadbeater, The Astral Plane, do. 
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THEOSOPHY. — Theosophy has characteristics 
which relate it closely to religion, and somewW 
more remotely to philosophy. It also attempts to 
determine man’s place in the nniverse and to solve 
the riddles of life and of death. Like religion, it 
aims at guaranteeing to its followers a more 
favourable destiny by showing them the way of 
healing and salvation. Like philosophy, it pro- 
poses to have recourse only to the resources whidl 
nature, on the one hand, and the human intellect 
on the other, place at its disposal, and it is by 
knowledge that it saves men. But the knowledge 
which it obtains is not grounded on the observation 
of facts which are within the reach of ordinary in- 
telligences ; it is intuitive, dependent on the ex- 
ceptional clear-sightedness of men on a superior 
level, and communicated by them to their disciples. 
There is then a theosophical knowledge, just as 
there is a religious and a philosophical knowledge. 
Besides, it may well be that the content is through- 
out materially the same. Snob a concept, e.g., as 
that of the immortality of the soul may be found 
in all three. By what distinctive marks then can 
we recognize that a doctrine is theosophical ! Now 
we Icnow that there is a criterion wliich makes it 

ossible for us, without risk of error, to distinguish 

etween what is philosophical and what is religious. 
If a doctrine has been established by means^ of 
observation, induction and deduction, it is philo- 
sophical ; it is religious if there has been concerned 
in its origination an intuition operating under the 
influence of feeling and imagination ; it is only at 
subsequent stages that the ordinary processes of 
the human intellect intervene. Theosophy also 
begins ■with affirmations having an intuitive basis, 
and its constructions may have great emoMonm 
and imaginative significance. Having once secured 
this foundation, it may proceed, like theolo^, to 
construct, in accordance with the demands of 
reason, a system of satisfying coherence. The 
difference between theosophy and religion liM 
neither in their ideas nor in their method. It is 
in the attitude which the religious man, on the 
one hand, and the theosophist, on the other, 
assume towards the objects presented. The one 
hopes to work, by fear, reverence, and adoration, 
upon the will of powerful beings for his own 
advantage ; the other depends upon himself, upon 
the immediate efficacy or his o^wn knowledge and 
action ; religion is humble, whereas theosophy is 
proud.^ 

This self-reliance the theosophist has in common 

1 It in to be noticed, however, that, though the sugg^ion oJ 
pride is justifiable in connexion with the esoteric tendenclCT, 
the prevailing intcUectualism, and calm acceptance of firaara oi 
religious capacity noticeable in modem theosopliical ^^ing, 
yet there is also an element of humility frequently to be founa 
in the modern theosophical attitude. There is a conrant 
reference to teachers or adepts, and ft is urged that tnra 
teaching should be accepted with implicit faith. The pnenu 
efficacy of knowledge In obtaining the desired rcsulra iMy 
indeed be exaggerated and become an incentive to pride, out 
the individual thinker is not encouraged to depend merely on 
his onm knowledge or even on the knowledge of ms contem- 
poraries. He, and they also, must look backwards with rever- 
ence to the past and accept the teachings which have Men 
banded down from remote ages and are rediscoverable for mn 
of the present age when the more modem exorescenoes upon 
regions systems have been removed. 
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with the magician. Both — the one more con- 
sciously than the other — admit the existence in 
the universe of hidden forces, for the control of 
which Icnowledge of them is sufficient. Both also 
show individualistic tendencies. They detach them- 
selves from the religious community and break 
through the tradition officially recognized around 
them. But we may notice at least tliis diiierence 
between the magician and the theosophist ; tlie 

one aims at using his power in an external way 

he desires to control nature for the advantage or 
the disadvantage of his fellows j the other is a 
contemplative, who acts but little except on him- 
self and for his own sake.^ The theosophical spirit 
has left a very deep mark upon Indian thought. 
It is possible to trace its influence from its origin 
to our own day. India would be for the investi- 
gator a remarkable field for study if the chrono- 
logical sequence of ideas and systems were not 
enveloped in a darkness which up to the present 
time has not been penetrated. It is impossible for 
us to date the most important of the texts from 
which we derive our information. Many of them 
are much later than the period when the theories 
which_ they set forth were formulated. Under 
such circumstances it becomes exceedingly difficult 
to settle the debit and credit side of the account 
of each school. Perhaps, however, one result may 
be considered to be now established : there has 
been in India a continuity of theosophical tendency. 
The systems interlace with and influence one 
another. The intuition on which their authors 
pride themselves consists in perceiving afresh the 
‘truths’ which a kind of heredity has tended to 
fix in the Indian mentality. The task of the great 
philosophical schools has to a large extent been 
that of systematizing the ideas already worked out 
in the tjpani§ads. Buddhism would be unintel- 
ligible if the way had not been prepared for it, if 
not in these very schools, at least in antecedent 
groups bearing a very strong resemblance to them. 
And the reformers who have appeared in India in 
such large numbers since the Middle Ages have 
drunk at the same source. If, then, we cannot 
yet dream of giving a strictly historical presenta- 
tion of theosophical speculations, it is at least not 
impossible to discern the order in which the prin- 
cipal systems have appeared. We shall follow (1) 
the development of this thoufffit in circles which 
are, if not, strictly speaking, Brahmanic, at least 
closely related to Brahmanism (the Upani^ads and 
the V’edanta, the Sahkhya, and the Yoga) ; (2)_the 
transformation of theosophy into_ religion (into 
Jainism and Buddhism ) ; (3) its incursions into 
popular religions of long standing, with which it 
has associated itself, not without a certain sacrifice 
of its own character and significance; and finally 
p This statement should, however, be slightly modified when 
applied to modern theosophy in India. On the one hand, this 
snows an affinity to magic, in that it is greatly interested In the 
details of existence upon planes other than the physical, and so 
takes up a slightly materialistic attitude to those existences 
which are ostensibly non-material. The inhabitants of the 
astral and mental planes nnght for practical^ purposes bo 
described as materiaUzations of spiritual entities. Again, a 
distinct claim is put forward by theosophy to the discovery and 
use of hitherto unknown laws of nature, and the power which 
Is thus put into the hands of the expert occultist who is also 
a theosophist is not altogether different from the power claun^ 
by the magician. But, on the other hand, it must he frankly 
acknowledged that the modern theosophist In India doM not, 
like some magicians, separate himself from the communltv to 
such an extent as to desire to use his powers for merely selush ; 
purposes. Further, the ends at which he aims are ultimately 
of a spiritual rather than of a materialistic character, and m 
this he shows his superiority over the Christian Scientist In 
respect of the excessive attention paid by the latter to the 
claims of bodily health. It is thus undoubtedly true that the 
modem theosophist is a contemplative, to the extent that he 
places the spiritual far above the material, but he is perhaM 
less inclinca than his forefathers in India to be m teres w 
merely in his own concerns, and he Is more Inclined to use for 
social purposes the powers which contemplation and thought- 
concentration have secured for him.] 
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(4) we shall see how modern theosophy in India is 
dominated by ancient philosophical tradition. 

t. The Brahmanic theosophy. — (1) The begin- 
nings . — The two tendencies which characterize 
Hindu thought throughout its course appear early 
in Brahmanic circles. The one is tlie spirit of 
tradition ; the rites and formulas do not show the 
expected results unless they are repeated just in 
the way in which the ‘fathers’ instituted them 
at the beginning. Not only will every innovation 
and every addition be avoided, but an even more 
necessary requirement is that the sacred acts shall 
be performed only by those who are in possession 
of liturgical knowledge, viz. by the Bnibnians. 
The djuirma, i.e. the rule, which derive.s its 
authority simply from its antiquity, thus gradualh’ 
extends its domination over men’s minds. It 
becomes systematized in one of the six darianas, 
tlie Purva Mimdmsa. Anxious care in observing 
traditional forms has created the power of the 
priesthood. The fathers of families have been 
deprived of their religious importance to the 
advantage of the Brahmans. The gulf between 
sacred and profane makes itself more and more 
evident. 

Contrariwise, it is the spirit of novelty which 
manifests itself in the other tendency. During aU 
theVedic period the treasury of hymns and riles 
is taking form and being constantly enriched. If 
the gods have at first made use of these, it is 
not the gods who have revealed the knowledge of 
them. The j-sis have ‘seen’ and have communi- 
cated their visions to men.^ The gods would have 
preferred to liave the exclusive proprietorsiiip. 

Signs of this double tendency are to he found 
even in the same texts. We may be sure that, in 
circles as yet diflering slightly from one another, 
tradition and originality existed side by side with- 
out ottence. Why shomd they have entered into 
conflict? Did not both of them find their point of 
departure in the same hymns? Most of the Vedio 
deities can scarcely he distinguished from the 
forces and elements in which tliey reveal tlieir 
power. They have almost no characterization, 
and they represent vaguely the divine wliich per- 
meates the objects and phenomena of nature. Out 
of this naturalism, frequently rude in character, 
there easily emerge tlie pantheistic conceptions 
which were so soon to dominate Indian theosophy. 
Besides, do not ritualists and innovators alike 
make knowledge the essential condition of religious 
efficacy? Are not both of them Brahmans, i.e. 
tlie heirs of the magicians who were cliarged at 
the beginning with the protection of the sacred 
rite from the pernicious influence of evil spirits? 
Finally — and most imjiortant of aU — do not both 
believe that there is in every being and in every 
sacred act a mysterious energy which esta blishes 
harmony and co-ordination between man and the 
universe? And are they not now on the earth, 
like the ‘ fathers ’ of ancient times and the gods in 
the heavens, the depositaries and the agents of 
this mysterious force, creator of order and of life ? 
When there is the tliouglit of turning the secret 
power of the sacrifice to the benefit of the in- 
dividual, with a view to assuring him of happiness 
beyond the grave and guaranteeing him against 
a second death which would he final, tiiere are 
here the essential elements of thcosophic doctrino 
— desire for deliverance from suffering and death, 
hope to succeed by personal effort, confidence in 
the saving efficacy of knowledge. 

(2) The ancient Upani^ads. — Theosophical 
thought, which is to he found in germ in the 
hymns and in the Breihmanas, obtains form and 
consistency in the Upanisa^ iq.v.). Certainty 
the authors of those old treatises were far from 
1 Bm »rt. iKiniLiTios (Hlada). 
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having broken their connexion with the traditional 
cnlt. But they love to give the sacred actions a 
symbolic interpretation which will relieve them 
of their mechanical and formal character. A still 
more significant thing is that thev manifest a well- 
marked esoteric tendency ; usually a long time is 
spent in appealing to the master before he consents 
to reveal the supreme truth, and the disciple is 
under obligation not to transmit it himself except 
to a particularly dear and well-qualified person. 
The method of discovers^ is always intuition ; 
thought proceeds by abrupt illuminations. Moving 
impetuously and boldly, it puts assertions side by 
side with one another ■without concerning itself 
about their contradictoriness. It does not demon- 
strate; it is content to _ illustrate by beautiful 
metaphors and arresting similes. 

In an as yet vague form the idea of the essential 
unity of the universe was implicitly contained in 
the Bralimanic theory of saonfioe. There is now 
posited the existence of a Being in which all that 
18 finds its reality. This Being is called Brahman, 
the name of the energy whicli manifests itself in 
the sacred action. It is also designated the atman, 
i.e. the self or the soul of all that lives. 

‘ Let one worship Brahman, knowing that he is the realitj'. 
Let one worship the Stman. The atman has for body the life; 
tor form, the light; for essence space. It can take all forms 
according to its inclination. ... It permeates ail the world. 
. . . It is the essence of life ; It is the essence of myself.’ l 
Thus the theme is stated which the Upanisads go 
on to develop and repeat without intermission. 

This Being is one and absolute. He has no determinations. 
One can say nothing of him except that he is. No definition is 
possible. We may at least try to name him, so convinced arc we 
still that we know the Being of which we know the name. He is 
•that.’faf. He is ‘No, no,' for we deny every quality, which 
would serve only to limit him. He is the reality— the reality of 
realities, satya salyasya. Beyond the reach of all comparisons, 
he is bliss, a negative bliss, and, in consequence, absolute. He 
is without a second. He is my atman, the reality of me. 
There is an identity between the atman which I am and 
Brahman. ‘1 am Brahman.’ 'Thou, thou art that.' The 
universal soul and the individual soul are one. 

The world also is real. It derives its reality from Brahman, 
the only reality. A parallel between the psychical and the 
cosraical is founded upon the unity between the individual soul 
and the world soul. The cosmos and tiie are the two 
aspects of the same reality, and the parallel elements which 
constitute them sustain themselves upon each other. 

Finally, Brahman is the reality not only of the individual and 
of phenomenal existence, but also of transcendental existence. 
For there are two forms of Brahman, the one corporeal, the 
other incorporeal ; the one mortal, the other immortal ; the 
one mobile, the other immobile ; the one manifested (sat), the 
other transcendent (tyat)." 

In its individualized form the soul could not have the bliss 
which is the exclusive prerogative of the Absolute Being. The 
limited Ego is in contact with the non-Ego, and is unhappy 
while experiencing the alternations of pleasure and of pain, the 
impermanence and the vanity of finite things. In truth, ‘he 
who is another than himself is suffering.’ This misery isbom of 
individuality and lasts equally long. The active sell, the Jiva, 
is involved, through its activity, in a series of existences of 
which each one is determined as to its quality by the quality of 
the existence which has preceded it. ‘According ns n man 
acts, according ns he conducts himself, so is he reborn.’* 
‘ Through good work a man is reborn in a good state, through 
evil work in an evil state,’ < and so on, indefinitely. If the life 
Is evil, it is because the man in his ignorance believes himself 
a person and soys, ‘ I am such and such a one, this thing belongs 
to me.' This error and the activities which result from it 
entangle him in the meshes of a life which ever begins anew. 
Thus the wise man yearns after repose in the Absolute, in the 
bosom of a Being in whom alone are permanence and truth. 
How shall a man succeed In quenching individuality, which Is 
the cause of all suffering? It is not by means of action, since 
action on the contrary is a source of individual life. Even 
asceticism has only the value of a propiodeutio : it tends to- 
wards salvation, but it does not save. One way only is open 
to the soiil^ desirous of deliverance, and that is knowledge. 
Knowledge is necessary, not now of rites and their meaning, 
but of Brahman himself. And since knowledge of Brahman 
means realization of the identity of the sell and the Being who 
alone exists, one must be able to soy to this Being: ‘Thou, 
thou art the atman of all that exists. That which thou art, 1 
am that. . . . Thou art the Reality.’ This saving knowledge 
can be reached only through Inner vision. The individual sup- 

1 £atapatha Brahmat^a, x. ri. 3. 1 ff. 

- Bth. A.r. Up. n. iii. 1. * Ib. rv. iv. 1. 

* Jb. tm ii. 13. 


pressing his senses destroys all contact ■with the outer world 
and finds Brahman in himself. ‘The eye would not flash forth 
to meet him, nor word, nor sense, nor works, nor ascetia 
practices. But if the mind is calm, if the heart is pure, then 
one contemplates the indivisible Brahman. One cannot know 
him except in the heart.’! If the Absolute cannot be gras^, 
one may at least approach him by intense meditation directed 
towards the sj-mbols of him, and very especially by meditation 
upon the mystic syllable Om, for ‘in truth this syllable la 
Brahman ; in truth it is the supreme existence : it is the beat 
fulcrum of existence ; it is the ultimate ground.’* United with 
Brahman, the individual self has no more a distinct conscious- 
ness. ‘It is when there are two existences that one hears, 
sees, and knows the other, but when for any one everj-thing has 
become his own proper self, how could there be any&ing which 
he could see, hear, and understand?’* Moreover, absorbed in 
the Being who is altogether happiness, he shares in this In- 
finite bliss. 

(3) The Vedanta. — Of the six philosophical 
schools tvhich claim connexion ■with Brahmanism- 
more exactly, of the six schools which Brahmanism 
has claimed as its own and which it has annexed 
— three only have given assistance to the elabora- 
tion of theosophioal doctrine. They are the 
Sankhya, the Yoga, and the Vedanta (qq.v.). The 
last school is the only one of the tliree which 
devotes itself to an explicit continuation of the 
ancient Upanisads. We shall therefore begin ivith 
it, although, very probably, it did not attain its 
full development until after the two others. 

The name Vedanta does not designate a single 
homogeneous school. There is a strictly monistic 
Vedanta : reality pertains to Brahman alone ; all 
outside of him is nothing hut appearance (adunif a); 
this is the thesis of Sankara,^ at the beginning 
of the 9th century. Other Vedantins profess a 
modified monism — the VMistfidvaita of Ramanuja 
(g.u. ; 11th century). Others finally abandon 
monism altogether, not in the sense that they put 
mind and matter over against each other, out 
because they allow an essential difference between 
the individual self and the universal self ; these 
last attach themselves to Madhva (g.v . ; 12th 
century). But, however great their differences, 
the three teachers all invoke the autliority of 
Badarayana, the reputed author of the Vedanta- 
Sutras, and all three have written on this older 
teaching a commentary which is the fundamental 
text of their respective schools. 

Ramanuja has more right than Sankara to claim 
to continue the teaching of the Sutras. But 
Sankara more than the two others, more even than 
Badarayana, is in the line of succession to tlie 
Upanisads. While Ramanuja and Madhva are 
explicitly theistic and teach that God, the autlior 
of all grace, saves those ivho give to Him the 
worship of love and faith, Sankara attributes to 
God (Isvara) an apparent existence only, and an 
accessory rOle in the genesis of 8alvation._ Con- 
sequently the history of theosophical doctrines in 
India is directly concerned with Him alone. 

The first eutra of Badarayapa thus states the object of the 
Vedanta: 'Now comes the study of Brahman.’ To know 
Brahman, it is not enough to open the eyes and the ears and 
eearch for Being in the world which surrounds us. Between 
the Ego and the non-Ego there is an irreducible opposition : the 
senses and the understanding which perceive and appreciate 
the non-Ego either transfer to the object the qu.d'ties of 
the subject or transfer to the subject that which thejV 
believe they know of the object. In either case external cogni- 
tion is vitiated by error; the true name of this pretended 
knowledge is ‘nescience’ (avidyd). Outside of us the sensei 
and the understanding give us only the cognition of the 
phenomena of ‘becoming.’ Now Being, in reality, does not 
‘ become ’ ; it is. If it were ‘ becoming,’ it would not ‘ be ’ ; for 
it is impossible to see how that which is not could come to be. 
All becoming is only an appearance, an illusion. 

This Being, the only reality, retains in the Vedanta the ni^e 
of Brahman. This is the absolute Brahman, without dete^ 
miiiation, or, ns the VedSntins say, without quality; beyond 
time and spi» and causation, for time, space, oiid causatioii 
belong to the world of appearance, of avidyd. ‘Being is one; 
oil plurality results from false knowledge.’ As it is Impossible 
for me to doubt the reality of myself— I could not express tbii 


1 ilupd- tJp> m. 1. 8f. * Edfha Bp. i. H- 

* Bph. Ar. Up. IV V. 16. * See art. SANKAnXcilABT*. 
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doubt except In afldrming my exlstenee— *1 am Bra^nuln,• 
provided that ‘I’ am denuded of every quality and of alt 
contingency, of everything which constitutes my individuality. 
In this way I am Brahman entire, for Brahman, being 
absolute, could not have parte. 

Nescience is not only a relation between the subject knowing 
and the object known ; it is also the relation which emerges 
between tbe absolute Brahman and the world of names and 
fonns. To this cosmic power, more particularly, the name 
mnyd is given. Maj/i (o.o.) signifies the alteration which takes 
place In Brahman and In the self as both pass from the 
category of the Absolute into those of time, space, and cause — 
an illusory^ alteration, which affects the ultimate Being and the 
self only in appearance. Maya modifies on the one hand 
Brahman and thus creates the world ; but it modifies also 
in the same way the Ego and creates the indiridual Egos. By 
the exist^ce of mdya the unqualified Brahman becomes the 
'■ ■■.. “■ b-Brahman, the lower Brahman. 

'.an also the name of God, Iiivam ; 

■■ ■■■ ■ , and the world which the lower 

Brahman creates, preserves, and destroja, do not exist save in 
virtue of nescience; ail is phenomenal, illusory. From the 
point of view of true knowledge, there is neither cause nor 
effect ; neither Kvara nor world ; neither agent nor act ; but 
only Being unchangeable, indeterminate. Under the influence 
of mdi/rt. the dtman becomes a jiva. The jiva becomes in- 
dividualized through everything which servesitas a substratum, 
or uptidhi — the boilv, the senses, the power of action, and the 
faculties of knowledge. But the attributes of the jica have no 
more reality than those of I^vara. Truly speaking, the self is 
not a product ; it is incorporeal, spiritual, immutable, infinite, 
one. 

For practical purposes and provisionally, both the world and 
the individual exist. To both of them even Safikara pays con- 
siderable attention. Both are subjects and objects of action. 
Their destiny is determined by karma. ‘An act cannot be 
annulled ; this is the universal law ; or, at least it cannot be 
annulled except through working out the result.' Action pro- 
duces life, and life produces action. The seif which acts will 
be reborn for action, and, again, for rebirth. The chain of 
causes and effects has not had a beginning. How could it havo 
an end ? Fortunately, cause and effect, act and result, are the 
work of nescience. And what nescience has produced, know- 
ledge will destroy. ‘ As long as nescience has not been abolished, 
the individuality of the self is not abolished, and the Individual 
soul continues to be the sphere of good and evil.' The in- 
dividual can, by a knowledge of Brahman, escape from karma 
and the misery of a limited life. If he has discovered how be 
may attain this by a severe spiritual discipline, he can, through 
concentrating his thought upon himself and by a kind of 
spontaneous effort, reacti the ‘perfect vision,' i.e., he can 
perceive the dtman in himself and thus have an intuition of 
his Identity with the supreme Brahman. This vision destroys 
in him the remnants of personality and dissipates the mirage of 
the empirical world. He is saved. He is Brahman, and in 
consequence he is, in an absolute sense, being, thought, and 
bliss. 

{4) The Sdhkhya. — The Sankhya {q.v.) is of 
ancient origin, for its influence upon primitive 
Buddhism cannot well be disputed. The main 
pronouncements of the school are, however, of 
later date, and several centuries subsequent to the 
birth of Buddha. Fortunately there are other 
works — e.g., the Mahdbhdrata and some ancient 
Buddhistic writings — ^which mark out the path of de- 
velopment from the Upani^ads to the classical form 
of the Safikhya. As we now have it, the Sankhya, 
realistic and atheistical, is Brahmanical. It has 
no difficulty in including the Veda among the 1 
standards of knowledge, it may be that, originat- 1 
ing outside of Brfihmanism, it was at a later date : 
recognized by the latter, and has paid for this i 
advantage by an adhesion, more or less nominal, 
to tlie authority of revelation. Nevertheless, as 
we find in works undoubtedly orthodox the ante- 
cedents of several essential doctrines of this 
system, it is more probable that it has originated 
from the same circles as those in which the ancient 
Upani^ads were elaborated. Its genesis can bo 
best explained if it is regarded as a product of 
reaction against the radical idealism which is 
implicit in the Upani^ads and develops in the 
Vedanta. 

The Siifikhya posits the absolute reality of tbe empirical 
world. If it is tald that the world of things is the theatre of a 
perpetual becoming and that it is impossible to predicate being 
of that which is Impermanent, its answer is that a thing Is not 
real only at the moment when it manifests itself ; it has also 
a Bubtle state, in which it exists potentially in its cause. For 
the effect is already to bo found In its entirety in the cause : 
■The effect and its cause are one.’ To affirm the reality of 
things when they are In the subtle state b to assert that they 
are already substantial. The ordinary man is unable to see 


them in their causes because hb senses are too gross. H, by 
ecstasy or os a reward of exceptional merit, he intensifies hb 
power of vision, he will perceive the subtle as easily as ths 
gross. 

Whether subtle or gross, the world is essentially composite 
and changing. Now every complex thing implies a simple 
Being for the sake of whom it is formrf ; everything that 
changes changes only for the sake of an immutable Being. 
Thus, over against a substance composite and changing, the 
Safikhya philosophy posits a simple and stable substance ; with 
tbe prakrti, which b the sphere of becoming, it contrasts the 
purtx^a, which is Being. Everything that acts or b acted upon, 
everj-thing that changes and lives, the object known, the act 
and the organs of knowledge, all depend upon prahyti. This 
includes 'f/vxn “is well as since, in the living being, the 

must nourish itself like the ij>v(ric, in order to sustain life 
and growth. 

The change which emerges in the physical and psychical 
universe is a regular evolution, taking the form of a determina. 
Won, a growing compleidty, an Increasing materiality. In its 
Creative aspect evolution brings the gross out of the subtle. 
At the dissolution of the world the gross resolves itself into 
the subtle. The Safikhya, which has minutely described the 
successive phases of the evolutionary processes, posits 24 prin- 
ciples (toftoos) which arc arranged in order, from the profcrK, 
the common foundation of all phenomenal existence, to the 
gross elements and their combinations. It is because the 
prakrti is not simple that it has been able thus to produce all 
the things of the physical and mental world. It is threefold. 
It is composed of three factors, themselves substantial, which 
are called guyat. These are laltva, rajat, and tamos, goodness, 
passion, and darkness. It b by their presence In infinitely 
varying quantities that things affect men differently. 

The 18 tattvas which in the evolution emerge between prakrti 
at the one end and the gross elements at the other unite to 
form the ‘characteristic body,’ the linga (arira. The linna 
iarira is subtle and is to the ^oss body ns the cause is to the 
effect; it explains the differences, both physic.al and psychical, 
which distinguish individuals from one another. Whilst the 
gross body is destroyed by death, the linga iarira posses from 
birth to birth and constitutes the Identity of the Individual in 
the series of its existences. In every life it becomes richer or 
poorer according to all that a roan thinks, does, or resolves. It 
IS like capital which bears ns interest tbe qualltj’ of succeeding 
existence. The characteristics of the puru^a, or the soul, are 
directly the converse of those of prakrti. Tlie purufa is 
simple, immutable, inactive, unproductive, without guyas. It 
is also multiple. Because all the souls have not the same kind 
of knowledge, and because some are free and others are still 
bound, it follows of necessity that there is an infinity of souls. 
But the purupa is in itself independent of all individualisation 
to such an extent that we can always speak of it in the singular. 
The purura is light and understanding ; it is light without even 
having anything to illumine ; it thinks without even having 
any object of knowledge. 

Being and becoming, both infinite, are not placed simply 
over against each other. There is a relation established 
between them which explains creation, knowledge, and salva- 
tion. 'The neighbourhood of the puru^a in fact causes in the 
prakrti an excitation which leads in it to the formation of a 
subtle body in connexion with each purufa. But the subOo 
body is only the substratum of the conscious life. That 
emerges in virtue of tbe immediate presence of the soul. It 
Is the form In which is expressed the relation between the 
purufa and prakrti. Now this relation involves suffering for 
the souk It is real, but It is not inherent in the soul. Because 
It is real, deliverance is necessary ; because it is not inherent, 
deliverance is possible. 

Both the purufa and the prakrti have to submit to certain 
consequences of the relation In which they arc bound. When 
illuminated by the purusa, the modifications which take place 
in the t/mxg t>t the Individual become conscious. These again 
are refiectM upon the soul, which thus becomes subject to all 
the interplay of the atlectlonB. It is in this roundabout way 
that the soul arrives at a knowledge of itself. For, though ft 
is the subject of all knowledge, tbe punifo cannot know itself 
directly. This knowledge becomes possible through a reflexion 
coming from the mirror provided by the internal organ. The 
1 purufa, full of light but inactive, and the prakrti, active but 
unconscious, stand to each other in the relation of the paralytic 
i to the blind. Their association is discovered to be beneficial 
lor both. In the service of the punipa, the prctrll is creative, 
and this creation has no other end than to make knowledge 
possible for the soul— which knowledge necessarily eventuates 
In salvation. 

A slow and elaborate process is necessary to break the bond 
and suppress suffering. This is the main intention— not to 
destroy actual suffering, which on other grounds would be im- 
possible, but to make it abortive in its germ or in the persistent 
dispositions stored in subtle form in the internal organ. A 
slow internal struggle brings a naan from the natural state — 
i.e. tbe morbid state — to abrolute healing. Works and asceti- 
cism may prepare the ground, but It is knowledge which Is truly 
efficacious. By means of study, eclt^ontcmplallon, and medi- 
tation, wo may arrive at an assertion of the truth : ‘ I am not ; 
nothing la mine ; this Is not me.' One thus gets a direct per- 
ception of the distinction between the Ego and the prakrti. 
To establish this distinction is to destroy the bond and to see 
the purufa in Its absolute parity. Henceforth the soul has no 
other substratum than Itself ; there Is no further association 
with the subtle body, no reflexion cast by it ; the soul Is healed. 
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The praJcxti also derives advantage from a deliverance which, 
in effect, suppresses suffering for it, inasmuch ns suffering is 
not felt except for so long ns the prakjti is iiiumined by the 
soul. As it would not be creative except in relation to the soul 
and its salvation, it ceases to be active and returns to tbe 
original equilibrium of the guiyas. Moreover, this healing has 
no value except for the liberated soul. ‘Since, notwithstand- 
ing the inflnity of time, there are still souls not liberated, there 
wul be such to ail eternity.’! 

(5) The Yoga. — It might be asked if in the 
historj' of Indian theosophy the place of the Yoga 
(q.v. ) IS truly next to the Vedanta and the Sahkhya, 
if its affinities are not in an altogether dilferent 
direction and with the group of systems which, 
though they adopted many theosophical ideas, 
are obviously theistic and devotional in tendency. 
Does it not make a place for God, for that I^vara 
who is a ‘ soul apart,’ a unic[ue Being, eternal, all- 
powerful, all-good, all-knowing, e:mosed to no 
suffering, to no desire or change ? Does not this 
God show an infinitely benevolent activity on 
behalf of men desirous of salvation ? Does He not 
vouchsafe spiritual vision to His elect ? Does not 
the yogi, to obtain salvation, surrender himself to 
God with that feeling of complete abandonment 
which is called pranidhana ? Finally, is not salva- 
tion obtained by means of a discipline in which 
the strictly intellectual processes have little place ? 
What have the recognized means for purifying the 
body and delivering the soul from the organ of 
thought to do with the pursuit oljhana, the know- 
ledge which brings salvation f 

It is easy to answer these objections. First of 
all we may remark that the rdle attributed to 
Kvara in the scheme of salvation is really second- 
ary. After the preliminary process is gone 
through, there is no further intervention of divine 
assistance to second the efibrts of the yogi, and 
everything happens as if he had only his oum 
powers to rely upon. Further, the supreme end 
IS not, by any means, as in theistic religions, 
eternal life in God or near God ; what is desired is 
the absolute isolation of the individual soul. It 
follows that, probably, when the Yoga came to be 
systematized, ISvara was merely a survival of a 
period when practices of asceticism and sorcery 
were associated with Siva, a god whose vigorous 
personality might seem incompatible witli an 
exclusively human conception of salvation. In 
fine, llvara was no more an inconvenient intrusion 
in the Brahmanical Yo"a than in the monistic 
Vedanta ; it is even possible that his presence was 
indirectly the sign of the penetration of the Yoga 
by the theosophical spirit. 

The Yoga, desirous of specially emphasizing the 
practical conditions of 'meditation and saving 
ecstasy, would naturally disregard study and 
reflexion, since neither of them was of service in 
securing the marvellous powers for which the 
yogi was ambitious. But, as in Brahmanizing 
itself it had adopted very nearly in its entirety 
the doctrine of the Sankhya, there was really no 
need to indicate the acquisition of knowledge as 
among the demands imposed by the need for salva- 
tion. This acquisition could have been considered 
as implicitly prescribed from beginning to end. 
In any case it is interesting to point out that in an 
Upanifad greatly influenced by Yoga ideas, the 
Maitri Upanifad, the examination of reflexion 
had a place among the members of Yoga. Perhaps 
we have in this a proof drawn from a period before 
the Yoga became entirely allied to the Sahkhya. 

In other characteristics the Yoga shows itself 
faithful to the theosophical spirit. It rests upon 
very ancient beliefs closely related to magic. The 
remarkable manifestations of patience, will-power, 
and intelligence reveal the presence of supernatural 
faculties and imply in tneir possessors a new 
acquisition of energy. Besides, the acoomplish- 
1 Safikhya Sutrat, L ISS. 


ment of salvation depends entirely upon personal 
effort. There is no possible doubt that the Yo^a 
belongs legitimately to the same spiritual family 
as the Sahkhya and the Vedanta. 

Properly speaking, the Yoga is the act by which 
the senses and the understanding are held in 
restraint; turned resolutely in one single direction, 
the mmd acquires greater force and certain new 
faculties. The processes regarded as efficacious 
had already been employed for a long time when 
Patanjali formulated his theory of them. If, as 
is probable, the author of the Yoya Siltras is the 
same as the illustrious grammarian of the same 
hame, then this spiritual discipline was systemat- 
ized in the 2nd cent. B.C. But, in the infliienoo 
which from the beginning it exerted upon Buddh- 
ism, we have proof that it goes much fartlier back. 
The proper object of the Yoga, as supplied with 
doctrines by the Sankhya, is, as the first of the 
Sutras says, ‘ the suppression of the modifications 
of the thinking principle,’ i.e, of the understand- 
ing. Freed from all chitta, the puru^a regains its 
own nature. We are not concerned, as in the 
Vedanta, with recognizing by an effort of thought 
the identity of the Ego and the universal self ; nor 
ndth distinguishing, as in the Sankhjm, the self 
from that which is not the self; the aim is to 
bring about the integration of the soul, in -which 
consists her salvation. 

The yogi pupil has difficult conditions to fulfil. A long and 
painful process of preparation is imposed upon him, so that he 
may triumph over all the obstacles inherent in the feebleness 
of man. It is in the first phase of this process that devotion 
and the practice of mortification have their parts to play. 
Whenever this propaadeutic has fulfilled its functions, the adept 
may proceed to exercises which lend to the suppression of the 
intellectual functions and the detachment of the soul. Accord- 
ing to the authoritative scheme, the programme of this gym- 
nastic is divided into eight members. Five ol these rubrics aim 
at the bringing of the body under control. They comprise 
interdictions and injunctions, prescriptions relative to the 
positions to be taken in meditation, and others which have for 
their aim tbe control of breathing, and, finally, the procedure 
which has to be followed in restraining the senses and destroy- 
ing communications between the mind and the external world. 
There is special insistence upon the regulation of the breath, 
on the ground that individual life and thought are bound up 
with respiration, and that to control the one is to dominate the 
other. When, finally, the body has been purified, it becomes 
possible to exercise control on thought ;_three kinds of exercises 
lead it progressively towards unification, the destruction of 
individuality, and isolation. . j , 

Another method, more violent and more complicated, u 
founded upon a most bizarre kind of physiology. _ trough 
modifying and even stopping the circulation of the vital spirits 
in the channels of the body, the yogi succeeds in suppressing 
the natural functions ol the understanding and in exalting the 
power of action and of vision. Strange phenomena accomiMny 
the Inst phases of this spiritual process: colours appear which 
are invisible to the ordinary man ; sounds are heard ; the yog> 
sinks into a ‘ mystic slumber.’ Sometimes also the strain ol so 
much effort ends in madness. The texts expatiate at gr^l 
length on the manifold advantages which Yoga brings to its 
disciples. First of all there are benefits of an entirely mundane 
character: health, youth, and beauty. Especially there is 
obtained a ‘ sovereign power ’ which enables those who possess 
it to realize immediately all that they desire, to make them- 
selves at will exceedingly small or big, light or heavy ; tojiontrol 
the elements; to guide the will or ■ '] 

change the nature of substances, to ■ ' ' 

amongst several different bodies, e, ■ / ‘ ' ; ■ ' 

spiritual results have more value. In seven stages the soui 
obtains liberation, first of all from the external world, then from 
the hindrances which come to it through its association with the 
organs of the intelligence and the wli. Liberated froiii the 
world of results, the soul rejoices in pure tranquillity ; dissociate 
from the internal organs, it tastes the ineffable dclighM oi 
ecstasy, and reaches without any distraction the state of in- 
tegration (taivalya) in which is its salvation. 

Before leaving Brahmanic theosophy, we may 
point out that in more than one charactenstic it 
IS very closely connected with Western occuItLsm 
iq.v.). Our theosophists have, like the Vedantiste, 
a marked tendency towards monism ; their anthro- 
pology has borrowed much from_ the Sankhya 
philosophy; they authorize exercises which are 
not without analogy to those prescribed by the 
Yoga. . j 

2. Theosophy m the germ of new relisfions .-— ib 
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Brahmanism the theosophical doctrines are placed 
alongside of the old tradition, and religious society- 
remains confined to the old framework. When 
theosophy is transformed into a religion, the con- 
ditions are altogether altered. Henceforth a man 
becomes a member of a community, not because 
of his birth, but because of his adherence to a 
certain belief ; the idea and the group are co- 
extensive. Moreover, theosophy ceases to be a 
mere intellectual doctrine; it takes entire pos- 
session of the individual, and aims at maintain- 
ing among its adherents the unity of discipline 
and Df life. 

Two religions have sprung from the movement 
of thought which we find permeating the old 
Upanisads, -viz. Jainism and Buddhism. Seeing 
that they are born in the same spiritual environ- 
ment, it is not strange that they should have many 
characteristics in common. Their doctrines, their 
legends, their rules of life, have an unmistakable 
air of family relationship. The worship itself, in 
its outer forms, is so similar in various particulars 
that from the outside one might easily confuse the 
two systems ; ivitness only the tale of A^vaghosa 
in which one finds King Kani?ka worshipping a 
Jain stiipa under the impression that it is Buddh- 
istic. Jainism and Buddhism are both products 
of the process of crystallization which was a feature 
of the period of the ancient Upanisads. Besides 
BrShmans practising strict observance of rites and 
a solitary asceticism, India has been familiar with 
what one might call wandering oenobitism. The 
teachers, accompanied by their disciples, go from 
place to place, not settling down anywhere except 
during the months of the rainy season. These 
parivrajakas, in the course of instructing their 
pupils, discuss the most diverse subjects. The 
groups are not closed. Round about a knot of 
faithful disciples there gathers a numerous body of 
adherents and friends. If Jainism and Buddhism 
have been able to transform themselves into 
Churches, the reason is that they have understood 
better than some other sanghas how to attach the 
laity by solid bonds and to organize the community 
by fixed rules. There is now no doubt that J ainism 
is prior to Buddhism. Buddhists themselves do 
not hesitate to admit the fact. But Jain writings 
are certainly posterior — and very much so — to 
those of Buddhism. It may well be that, if there 
has been borrowing, the Jains have been the 
debtors. If we begin with them, it is not in order 
to lay stress on the relative dates, but rather 
because, on the whole, the Jainist Church has 
remained more faithful to the theosophical tradi- 
tion of the Upanisads. 

(1) Jainism. — Jainism (g.v.) has all the char- 
acteristics of a theosophical religion. It puts at 
the centre of its teaching the doctrine of karma 
(g.v.), and sliows itself chiefly interested in human 
destiny. It aims at delivering men from the 
misery of the saihsara. It demands that the in- 
dividual should be the instrument of his o-wn 
regeneration. It searches for the sa-ving truth 
beyond plienomena and sensible perception, and, 
as a consequence, asserts the authority of persons 
endowed with e.xceptional faculties of vision and 
knowledge. It places itself outside the Brahmanic 
tradition. Nothing more is heard of Ifivara. J ain- 
ism is a ‘ human ’ doctrine. Sankara sees in this a 
reason for its condemnation. Because it opposes 
to Vedic tradition a new rule, this theolorian 
accuses it of not being ‘revealed.’ And yet Jain- 
ism also makes it a duty for its disciples to have 
faith in the words of an omniscient master, who 
made known the way of emancipation, who has 
triumphed over the world of death, and who, 
because of this, has received the surname of Jinn 
(‘ the Victorious ’). 


Perhaps because the Jains appeal to omniscient teachers, they 
have promulgated a theory ol knowledge which forbids any 
absolute affirmation or denial. Every projiosition has a relative 
value only (anekdntavdda)-, a thing is not thus; in a way It is 
this ; I can say that a thing is not, that it is, and that it is not, 
that it * cannot be spoken of,’ etc,, only if it is understood that 
these predicates are true merely relatively and under certain 
reservations (syddrnda). As far as one can conjecture from the 
examples which illustrate the various dialectic ‘ refractions • 
(tftanga), the aim of the tySdvSda is to show that nothing can 
be known except in relation to the totality of the universe, 
where birth, duration, and death rule together, and that, 
relatively to this indeterminate universe, things are themselves 
Indeterminate. ‘Everything is indeterminate by the very 
fact of its existence.’ I The aim of this doctrine was to destroy 
at one and the same time the monistic dogmatism of the Ved^ta 
and the negations of the sceptical schools. 

Everything in the nniverso comes under one or other of the 
five categories of substances (drarya) : soul (better, life), space, 
merit, non-merit, and material molecules. Souls (jira) and 
molecules (jpudgala) are infinitely numerous ; space, merit, and 
non-merit are single. Merit (dhanna) has the effect oi further- 
ing the progress of the soul ; non-merit (adharma) leaves it 
stationary. The progress of the soul is the consequence of its 
karma. 

In fact, the soul is by its nature limited and active. As 
limited, it has the dimensions of the body, which serves ns its 
substratum ; it is lessened and increased along with the body. 
As active, it receives in virtue of lu karma an influx of material 
molecules, which, according to their quality, are black, blue, 
grey, yellow, rose^iolour, and white, and which affect thojiro 
by giving it various colours. This influx of karmic matter fs 
the bond which links the soul to the saihsdra. The individual 
who aspires to salvation has the task of purifying his soul. By 
asceticism he eliminates tho pndgala which stain it. By drain- 
ing off the acquired karma, asceticism is the essential factor in 
nitjard, or the burning up of the effects of karma. Thus one of 
the characteristics of Jainism is tho extreme importance -which 
it assigns to tapa$. It is not sufficient to annul the past ; it is 
also necessary to prevent the formation of new karma. And 
this desirable result is produced by discipline, by saihraro. In 
its two principal forms it prevents the entrance of the karmlo 
pudnala into the jlva ; the two forms are control (gupti) and 
good behaviour (samiti). By gripti the soul represses the aotiv- 
fty of the body, of speech, and of the mind ; by samiti it so 
behaves as not to injure or offend anp one. Reflexion and 
meditation are also efiicacious means of discipline and of defence 
against the pernicious influx. Right vision (t.e. right faith), 
right knowledge, and right conduct complete the way of de- 
liverance. And, just ns an elixir does not heal any one except 
him who knows it, has faith in it, and applies it properly, so 
the Three Jewels cannot produce deliverance unices they arc 
united. 

Henceforth, liberated from tho saihsdra, the rcalous Jain U 
a siddha, a perfected being. He is dishurdened of all karmio 
matter. Ho is -without colour. His soul, lightened of every 
hindrance— like a flame which rises by its own strength— begins 
its course upivards towards the higher regions of the universe. 
There ho enjoys a happy and eternal existence, ilokfa has the 
effect of rendering ihefivas detached and free. 

(2) Buddhism, — Bnddhism also is a theosoiihy 
-which has expanded into a religion. If tho ' hicn 
priest’ of Ceylon can give his approval to the 
catechism drawn up hy Colonel Olcott, and, still 
more, if the comm-unities of Ceylon, Burma, 
Japan, and Mongolia give their adhesion to tho 
fourteen articles in which tho same writer gathers 
together the fundamental beliefs of Buddhism, the 
reason lies in tho unmistakable affinity between 
the tendencies of present-day Buddhism and those 
of Western theosophical societies. But wo have 
no need of external proof to enable ns to assert 
the fundamentally theosophical character of the 
teaching of Gautama Buddha. 

' Aa the ocean has only one savonr, the savour of water, so 
the doctrines which I teach and tho rule wlilch I establish 
have only one savour, that of salvation.’ ^ Buddha wishes to 
save men, not from sin, but from sufferi^ and death. 

He summons all men to salvation. ‘ The gate of immortailty 
is open for ail beings. Let him who has cars come, hear the 
Word and believe.’ * 

He rejects the anlhori^ and traditional knowledge of the 
Br&hmans. ‘ In n line of blind men who attach themselves to 
one another, the first does not see, tho man in the middle docs 
not see, the last does not sec. Such arc the discourses of ths 
Brahmans. Their faith is without foundations.’ * 

lie makes salvation a personal matter for each individnal. 

‘ Be your own lamps ; bo your own refuge. Do not search out- 
side yourselves tor a lamp or a rcftige.’ ® ‘ You must yourscivci 
make the necessary effort. A Buddha is only a counsellor.’ « 

Finally, the framework of the building erected by Buddh* 


1 Sartadartana Sulras, p. 29. * Chullatagga, tx. L I. 

» Jiajihima A'ikdva, 1 . 170. * Ib. U. 1C9 ff. 

» Hisno A’fidya, IL 101 {allahdparinibbdnasutta, oh. U.). 
« Dhammapada, r. 276. 
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Is cOTiBtTuotcd almost entirely from materials borrowed from 
the Brahmanical schools, nurtured in the teaching of the 
Upanifads. 

The method of salvation which Buddha preaches 
to men includes rules of life and truths of an 
intellectual character. But since it is well under- 
stood that his teaching has but one savour, there 
is no hint that men should practise virtue because 
it is virtue, or search for knowledge because of the 
practical or intellectual satisfaction which know- 
ledge brings. Morality and learning, in intention 
at least, are looked at only from the narrow point 
of view of salvation. Thence come the lunits 
within which they move. In fact, Buddha did 
not wish to teach either morality or science, but 
only a therapeutic of the will and a therapeutic 
of the intelligence. "When once a man is healed 
from moral evil and from error, he may work 
onwards towards salvation. 

(a) Therapeutic of the conduct . — Only a Boul purified by 
moral discipline can receive with profit the teaching of the 
Law. The most formidable enemy ol salvation is the desire for 
sensual enjojmient. Sensuality figures in all the lists of de- 
pravities, infections, obstacles, and hindrances. It is against 
sensuaiity that men have chiefly to struggle. Hence the 
Imperious necessity of exercising constant controi over the 
senses. Of all the virtues vigilance is most characteristic of 
Buddhistic moral teaching, 

(p) Therapeutic of the intellect . — Knowledge is not less 
necessary than good conduct. Like good conduct, it has 
chiefly a negative value. In theosophies closeiy connected 
with Brahmanism knowledge is a working out of deliverance in 
a positive manner, because upon the topics of God, the world, 
the soul, and human destiny there is a body of knowledge 
direotls’ effloaoious tor salvation. But the point of view of 
Buddha and his earlier disciples is quite different. That which 
they want is to deliver the mind from unfavourable thoughts 
which may hinder the individual or at least lead him in a false 
way. It can be understood how different are the conditions 
under which the spiritual struggle presents itself according as 
one admits or denies the existence of eternal and immutable 
beings, whether immanent or transcendent or both. Buddha’s 
aim was to show that in the succession of plicnomena no cause 
was revealed which was not itself phenomenal, and to deduce 
from this proposition the consequences affecting the niorni 
life of the individual. The earliest Buddliism neither knew 
nor wished to recognize anything other than phenomena. 
Phenomena, both physical and psychical, constitute dhanna. 
In us and outside of us we reach nothing but dharma, not 
because of our mental incapacity, but because neither in us nor 
outside of us is there anything but dharma. The constituents 
of dharma arc not hung, as it were, upon a substance of which 
they are the momentary phases ; they are themselves the whole 
reality. Primitive Buddhism is thus at the opposite pole from 
the Vedanta, which abstracts from phenomena and regards 
Absolute Being as the only reality. 

Whether subjective or objective, phenomena are incessantly 
changing, and things are involved in a perpetual flux. 
Phenomena are just those states of individuals and objects of 
which the essential characteristic is complexity. Now only 
the simple and homogeneous can be permanent. The human 
individual is an assemblage of five kinds of aggregates, and 
this composite is modified from moment to moment. What is 
called the individual (pudgala) is a series, more or less lengthy, 
of the phases of composites continually altering. The move- 
ment of aggregates, or of combinations of aggregates, does not 
take place by chance, or without any system. One cause 
determines the condition of every new combination, and this 
cause is the quality of the antecedent combination. With 
conscious individuals, who alone are interested in the theory 
at salvation, the causal combination is an agent, and his action 
produces results of two kinds; it manifests itself externally 
as the immediate cause of phenomena, and internally ns a 
modification of the doer himself of the action. Karma may be 
defined as the reaction of the act upon the subject. This 
reaction takes place generally at ‘the dissolution of the body 
after death,’ in such a way that the binding force of one 
individual life reappears in another Indlvldnal life. As Buddhism 
has discarded every hypothesis not connected with visible 
forms of existence, it does not posit a subtle body as the vehicle 
of larma, or an livara as the controller of resultants. Even at 
• distance iarma is a force which works mechanically. More- 
over, it fulfils in Buddhism the function of explaining the 
congenital differences which are found among men, and of 
awakening in the hearts of the fidthful adherents the feeling 
of their moral responsibility. 

Karma is far from being a doctrine specifically Buddhistic. 
The same cannot be said of the two sets of rules the discovery 
of which transformed the potential into the actual buddha : 
the Four Noble Truths and the Twelve Causes. These Buddh- 
ism has alwaj-s claimed os its own. The Truths are suffering, 
its cause, its suppression, and the way which leads to suppres- 
sion. ■ What is impermanent, that Is suffering.’ t ‘The craving 


1 Sathpuda NitSya, Iv. 28. 


for existence and for the cessation of existence are the causes 
of suffering.’! ‘The suppression of suffering consists in the 
destruction of the craving by the complete suppression ol 
desire.’ 2 We arrive at suppression by following the Noble 
Eightfold Path— right knowiedge, right willing, nght speech 
etc. The ultimate significance of the Twelve Causes Is to 
explain suffering without having recourse to any principle 
except those recognized by Buddhism, viz. the aggregates 
karma, and the Noble Truths. Through one causal link after 
another, the life of suffering is connected with its deepest 
source, viz. ignorance. In this way there is excluded the 
notion of a soul which would be essentially and incurably 
suffering. There is eliminated also the interference of a God 
who imposes the suffering upon His creatures ; if the misery 
came from outside, it would not be in the power of man to put 
an end to it. It does not belong to the Ego as a permanent 
substance, and, since the older theosophy had shown that man 
cannot find God except in and through the Ego, Buddhism, in 
denying the dtman, is compelled also to deny Brahman, the 
original and immanent cause of the universe. 

If Buddhism is a theosophy, it is much more a 
religion. Religion aims at satisfying much more 
varied needs than does an essentially intellectual 
doctrine. Religion is a manner of living, and not 
only a manner of thinking. The necessities of 
life and of controversy soon compelled Buddliism to 
extend considerably the range of its practical and 
dogmatic teaching. 

In ethics Buddhism was far from confining itself 
to the limits imposed hy the demands of salvation. 
In seeking to give the greatest possible efi'ective- 
ness to its moral pronouncements. Buddhism does 
not take the trouble to co-ordinate systematically 
the lessons which circumstances suggest. When 
it addresses itself to the laity — as frequently 
happens — it disregards the special conditions of 
the strictly religious life, and its precepts obtain 
a universal simificance. The exclusive interests 
of personal sSvation are then so far from its 
thought that the virtues which it enjoins have a 
social and human value— compassion, charity, 
humility. Similarly there is an expansion of 
doctrine. Questions kept in reserve at the begin- 
ning soon had to be investigated, and the reason 
for this was that facility might be obtained for 
discussing them with rival schools. Ontological 
and epistemological topics soon became the order 
of the day. It was inevitable that, even ivithin 
the limits of Buddhism, some divergent solutions 
would be proposed. Hence the appearance of sects 
in which tendencies showed themselves which had 
hitherto remained latent : the realistic schools 
of the Sarvastivadins, the idealistic schools of 
the Yogacharas, the nihilist schools of the 
Madhyamikas. 

The later disciples of Buddha deliberately 
abandon the prudent agnosticism of their Master. 
Their speculations are concerned with the tran- 
scendental world (loJcottara). Even the funda- 
mental unity of the universe is affirmed (doctrine 
of the tathata). It is noteworthy also that Buddha 
himself, who from the earliest times had been 
regarded as the perfect example of humanity, 
comes to represent, in the theory of the Threefold 
Body, at one and the same time, phenomenal 
existence, non-sensible existence, and absolute 
existence — the body of creation, the body of bliss, 
and the body of the Law. 

But, even when considerably amplified, conduct 
and knowledge are not given more than a negative 
importance as regards salvation. Upon the sou 
cleared by them uie problem is now to construct 
the properly religious life. On what plan ivili 
this Duilding be erected ? It will be no matter of 
astonishment that, being at once theosophical ^d 
religious, Buddhism has conceived a double idwl 
of life and has proposed two different methods. 
To become arhats and accomplish their oy^ 
salvation was the aim of the sthaviras of the 
ancient Church ; they are the adherents of the 
Lesser Vehicle. Those of the Greater Vehiclj 
1 ahdcagga, i. vL 20, * 7S. i. vL 2L 
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aspire to tecome hodhisattvas and believe in 
religious solidarity.* It was enough for the first 
to transform a_ sinner into a saint ; the others 
have more ambition ; they desire that the sinner, 
following in the footsteps of Buddha, should 
become a saviour. It can easily be understood 
that the way of the arhat and the career of the 
bodhisattva separated themselves perceptibly from 
one another. 

(o) The icaj/ to arhatship. — Conversion makes of the Buddhist 
a new man. He ‘ enters into the current.’ By an energetic 
and Iong^:ontinued struggle he destroys in himself the adverse 
principles. Two roads to the goal now open up before him. 
The one is through a series of spiritual exercises. Iteditation 
and intense concentration secure in him serviceable tranquillity 
(iatnaiha). No more of attachment, no more of desires; the 
very midues of desire are destro^'ed. The results of the 
liberation of the heart are dear vision (vipaSpand) and wisdom 
(prajltd). The other way is that of enfranchisement (rimotfo). 
The path to the awakening is by ecstatic contemplation 
(dhyana). From ecstasy to ecstasy the monk rises in eight 
eta^s (the samSpatti) to a state of being which is neither 
thought nor the absence of thought. It is the suppression of 
voluptuous ideas, of discursive ideas, of joy, of breathing — the 
abolition of the world of forms by that of space, and of the 
world of space by that of knowledge ; of the world of knowledge 
by that of the non-existence of things, and of the last by that 
in which there are neither ideas nor the absence of ideas. 
Arrived at this already very derated stage, the arya enters 
into possession of superior powers (the six abhijnd). But it 
is necessary to go even higher. A ninth and last samdpaUi 
leads to the ‘dissolution of all conscious perception,’ to ‘the 
awakening,’ to sambodhi, Wlien one has taken the way of 
wisdom or of enfranchisement, one becomes an arhat (g.v.), a 
saint. The arhat has done ‘ that which he had to do.' When 
his harma is drained off, he a-ill be extinguished without his 
last thought or his last aggregate giving rise to a further 
thought or a further combination. 

(P) The Kay to Buddhaship. — As the ideal is higher, the method 
is; more complicated. The career of the bodhisattva (g.v.) 
demands a long preparation and solemn pledges. There must 
emerge in the man the ' thought of illumination ' (bodhichitta), 
that ho should take the vow to do everytliing to arrive at the 
goal (prar^idhana) ; that by an act of a-ill he should ‘ assign ’ to 
&e advantage of another his actions and the fruit of his actions 
(pan'fidmand). Then commences the struggle properly so 
called. In order to obtain illumination, the bodhisattva must 
provide himself with a double equipment, merit and knowledge. 
The programme which has to be followed includes acts of 
worship, rules of conduct, and the practice of meditation. 
The object is to acquire successively the ten perfections (pdra- 
mtfo), each corresponding to a spiritual world (a bhumi). At 
the end of this long ascent the bodhisattva obtains finally the 
illumination which makes him a buddha, i.e. a liherator of 
creatures, an ultra-phenomenal being still sojourning for a time 
in the phenomenal world. 

For arhat and bodhisattva the eventuality is the 
same — nirvana (g.v.), extinction. What does it 
matter that neither Buddha nor his authorized 
disciples have said what tit rudn a is ? If one knows 
that it is the abolition of suilering and death, of 
relative and individual existence, that is enough 
to make it an infinitely desirable state. If Buddha 
has gained control over natures of the most diverse 
(qualities, it is just because he has left them the 
liberty of imagining a nirvana conformable to 
their needs and their aspirations. 

Let us take a look backwards. We may agree 
that Buddhism has certainly characteristic marks 
of a theosophical system. It regards ignorance ns 
the source of all the evil of living, and knowledge 
ns the panacea of suffering. It seeks to deliver its 
adherents from the fear of death. It endeavours 
to upset the Brahmanical methods of salvation. 
It denies that te.\ts or doctrines have any direct 
value for salvation, and it affirms the value 
of ‘ vision,’ of intuition arrived at by internal con- 
centration and ecstatic meditation. It demands 
that every man should be the architect of his own 
salvation, and, even though it multiplies _ the 
‘saviours,’ it no less emphasizes for the individ- 
ual the necessity of personal effort. It teaches 
that Imowledge is power, and that spiritual excel- 
lence manifests itself outwardly in extraordinary 
faculties. It breaks through the traditional frame- 
work and urges the individual to work without 
procrastination towards bis regeneration and so to 
1 See &Ttt. HtsATlKii, UauZtIka. 


arrange matters that this labour shall fill his whole 
life. 

3. Introduction of theosophy into sectarian 
religions. — ^Brahmanism in its different aspects was 
only one of the forms of the religious life ; in 
every period there was also the popular current, 
powerful, infinitely varied, and mobile. Just as 
in the sacerdotal tradition minutely elaborated 
rites occupy tlie principal place, gods and demons 
are central in the popular religion, and the wor- 
ship which is given to them, mixed throughout as 
it is with superstitions and gross practices, answers 
more fully to the idea which is generally held of 
devotion and of piety. These two religious con- 
tents have not existed side by side without exert- 
ing an influence upon each other. We have hero 
to do only with the influence exerted by the theo- 
sophy of Bnahmanism. Thb influence is only a 
particular illustration of the growing preponder- 
ance which the sacerdotal caste obtained in all the 
moral life of India, and of which the Buddhistic 
■writings themselves give unmistakable evidence. 
Nothing is more natural than this primacy. The 
Brahmanical families had at their disposal two 
powerful forces, tradition and cohesion. In a 
society which was crumbling to its foundations 
they formed a solid group, cemented by com- 
munity of interest and of ambitions and reinforced 
by the habits of knowledge and of virtue. Popu- 
lar forms of worship, legal and social rules, and 
secular poetry no doubt flourished to a largo 
extent outside of Brahmanical circles; but the 
influence of the latter has none the less suc- 
ceeded in filtering through at everj’ point. Just 
as Sanskrit, the scholastic idiom of the Brah- 
mans, invaded the epic and the drama, the popular 
style, and the literature of business, so the Brah- 
mans made themselves the theologians of the 
sectarian religions. They nj)plied to them the 
methods of their systematizing temperament. 
They also introduced into them tlieir conceptions 
of being, of the world, and of destiny, hesimting 
less to popularize these conceptions since Buddh- 
ism had already deprived them of their e-soteric 
character. 

We have in the Mahuhharata [q.v.) excellent 
evidence of the ajipropriation by Brahmanism of 
materials which were without doubt indejiendeut. 
This document is all the more signilicant because 
it shows clear traces of successive accretions, and 
because its slow elaboration was carried through 
during the many centuries when tlie Brahman j 
were gradually establishing their spiritual domina 
tion. We may regard the poem as completed, in 
the form in which we know it, at the time when 
neo-Brfihmanism was triumphant, t.e. in the 4tii 
or 6th cent. a.d. And this voluminous enoyclo- 
pffidia of the traditional knowledge of the Hindus 
IS something more than a witness ; it was also one 
of the agents, perhaps the most_ effective of all, in 
the expansion of Brahmanism in Indio. Before, 
during, and after the composition of the great epic, 
a moss of writings emerge to Lllnminate or smiple- 
ment its evidence— sectarian Upanisads, Bhar- 
maidstras (ns the first of which we may regard 
that which bears thenameof Manu), PwrarieM, ^oks 
written in prose or in verse by the numerous 
reformers of Hinduism or under their influence. 
Unfortunately the investigation of this rich Utem- 
ture has not yet been completed. 

By gaining entrance into works definitely popu- 
lar, the ideas whose development we have nitnerto 
followed in the texts of a school or in the monastic 
literature began to exert a powerful influence upon 
the general thought of India ; and nothing proves 
more effectively the plasticity of religious thought 
than the faitlifulness with which conceptions 
originally monistic and autitheistio persist, almoat 
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nnchanced, in sects permeated Avith the most 
ardent devotion. 

Ab in the ancient theosoijhy, the soul is haunted by the 
Ihoupht of death : ‘Everi* being is in fear of death.’ l ‘Some 
men in their fear of death have died of fear.'S ‘The world 
is under the attack of UrtiTi. How dost thou not think of 
it?’ ‘Doto<iay that which you will have to do to-morrow: 
do this morning what you will have to do to-night. Death 
does not trouble itself with what one has done or with what 
one has not done. It seizes a man as a wolf carries oB a lamb.* 3 
There is not a moment to lose : ‘ the da^ pass a;vay ; life 
wears to an end. House yourself and run.’ * 

The new religious conceptions bring home to men the neces- 
sity and the way of salvation : ‘ Let a man search for a remedy 
through the suppression of suffering and let him apply it with- 
out murmuring. Then he will be free from misery.’® It is the 
individual life which is full of suffering and death ; it is neces- 
sary to get deliverance from it : ‘ Death has two syllables, for it 
is mama, everything that I consider as my own. Brahman 
has three syllables, na mama, for in it nothing is mine.’ 8 
There is always the same hate of the body and its fugitive 
leasures : ‘ Let one becoming an ascetic, abandon this stinking 
ody, full of filth and urine, subject to old age and disappoint- 
ment, the abode of maladies, burnt by passions and perishable.'! 
’ All the joys which arise from contact with the world are a 
source of suffering ; they begin : they end ; the wise man does 
not find in them any pleasure.’ 8 
How is man to be saved? The means of salvation have 
become more numerous and more varied. There is nothing 
more interesting than to mark the persistence of the ancient 
ideas and the traditional formulas. The new has not destroyed 
the old. Salvation is the result of an effort entirely personal. 
‘Strengtheningyour soul by your soul, vanquish the enemy who 
reclothes tlie forms of desire, and who is difficult to strike.’S 
‘ The yogi is he who finds within himself his happiness, within 
himself his pleasure, within himself his light.’ ‘ Let a man 
establish the self by the self and suffer not the self to be over- 
whelmed, for no man has any other friend than himself, or any 
other enemy than himself.’ Salvation is still the result of 
knowledge, a knowledge which is acquired by concentration of 
thought and meditation : ‘ Knowledfre is the best vessel (for 
traversing the sea of the caihsara').’^'^ To know Brahman is 
to obtain peace ‘ which has as its final result ntrodpu ’ ; 13 it is 
oneself to become Brahman. 

As may be seen from the last passages, it is the 
solution of the Vedanta which obtains most favour 
of all those proposed by the Brahmanical schools. 
Recourse is had readily to the Sankhya when one 
wishes to analyze the universe and the soul, or to 
the Yoga for teaching as to the practice of con- 
centration and ecstasy ; but the theory of vwksa 
remains essentially monistic and pantheistic. As 
far as the evidence gathered from the great epic is 
concerned, the doctrine which is adhered to is not 
the radical monism of Sankara (ivhich ivas indeed 
later than the centuries during rvhich the Maha- 
bharata yyos finally redacted), but the monism of 
the Upanisads and of Badarayana: the world of 
names and forms is real, but it is Brahman ivlio is 
the reality of its reality. The Bhagavad-GUd does 
not leave any doubt on this point : 

• Others offering me the sacrifice of knowledge, give to me 
worship as to a being at once universal and individual, who, 
under various forms, extends himself in every direction.’ 
‘The knowledge of goodness is that through which is seen in 
all beings the one imperishable Being, a whole in every par- 
ticular being.’ w ‘One portion of me has entered into the world 
of living beings, as the soul of the individual, the Imperishable 
portion.’ 18 ‘Tije knowledge by which thou wilt perceive all 
beings without exception in thyself and then in me, will for 
ever give thee a refuge from error.' w ‘ In the Brahman, in the 
ox and the elephant, in the dog and also in the eater of the 
fiesh of the dog, the wise man sees only one and the same 
being.’ 18 ‘He who sees me in everything and everj'thing in 
me, la never far from me, and I am never far from him.’is 

God is immanent in all beings, bat He is not con- 
fused Avith them ; He is the principle of life Avhicb 
animates them,_ the principle of all spirituality. 

Finally, He is not only immanent; He is also 
transcendent. Things are in Him, but Ho is not 
in them. The Avorld of phenomena does not ex- 

1 MahUbharata, ilL 2. 4a i Ib. 111. 101. 16. 
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haust His nature. He has an inferior nature which 
reveals itself in names and forms, and a superior 
nature which is also a Ihung soul. He is distin- 
guished from the immortal and imperishable 
Brahman of Avhich He is the foundation, just as 
He is the foundation of eternal laiv and perfect 
blessedness. Thus, Avithout going beyond the 
limits of the Bhagavad-GUd, Ave can see theism 
substituting itself for the original pantheism, and 
a personal God taking the place of Brahman. The 
evolution completes itself in the modified monism 
of Ramanuja, and the spiritualistic dualism of 
Mfidhva. The Avorship of the guru, Avhich is so 
persistent a characteristic of the modem sects, has 
its source in the same conceptions. God, Avho is 
the essential excellence in all beings and in all the 
categories of being, specially manifests His ador- 
able nature in the persons Avho behold and Avho 
reveal the truth. 

When, in a passage from the Bhagavad-GUd 
which has just been quoted, the god alludes to the 
‘others,’ Avho offer the sacrifice of knoAvledge, he 
puts them over against those aa’Iio render the Avor- 
ship of love. At once pantheistic and theistic, 
the poem places on the same level the tAA'o methods 
of salvation — knoAvledge and hhakti. The explana- 
tion is that in Hindu thought nothing Avhicn has 
once been acquired is ever altogether eliminated. 
Tradition and novelty, animism and ritualism, 
naturalism and theosophy, scholasticism and 
mysticism — in short, the most contrary ideas — 
live together in the same minds and in the 
same Avritings. In theory the advaita may be 
professed, but in fact the dvaita, and even a 
plurality of co-eternal principles, is affirmed. It 
is, as it Avere, tacitly understood that an affirma- 
tion has value in itself, and that it is not annulled 
y adjacent affirmation. In his everyday life 
ankara Avas a Vaisnava — Ave could hardly imagine 
this in reading his’ commentary on the Vedanta 
Sutras. These men duplicate themselves Avith 
Avonderful ease. So it is vain to attempt to apply 
to the Bhagavad-GUd the critical processes devised 
for Western Avorks. In separating the disparate 
elements and the successive layers, Ave should 
succeed only in ruining the unmistakable artistic 
beauty of the poem. Works much later than the 
Bhagavad-GUd exhibit a character equally com- 
posite. Theosophic conceptions and formulas are 
mingled Avith efl'usions of an ardent and humble 
piety. One marks this characteristic in many 
Avritings attributed to the founders and poets of 
the reforming sects, Kabir, Tnlsl Das, Chaitanya, 
etc. The most recent representatives of an en- 
lightened Vedanta, Ramakr^na and Vivekananda, 
also unite the hhahti-mdrga, Avith a phraseology 
which has become traditional since the period of 
the older Upanisads. There has been formed in 
India as it Avere a stock of AA’ords, ideas, and illus- 
trations which belongs to every one and from 
which every one has the right to draw and is in 
the habit of draAving. One example AviU be suffi- 
cient to show how heavy a weight this theosophy 
of the past lays upon a thought Avhich in other 
respects shows itself to be original and independent. 

Nanak (j.r.), the founder of Sikhism, and his successor! 
connect themselves with the religion of bhakti. Tliey teach 
that o man is saved by the fervent worship of God, or by the 
worship of the gurus, the interpreters of God, and of the Book, 
the perpetual Incarnation of the gurus. But the God of the 
Sikhs is like the Brahman of the Upanifads, and frequently 
borrows His name from the latter. In His own proper nature He 
is nirguna, without attributes ; when He creates the world by 
means of mdyd. He is also imnmnent in the phenomenal world 
and becomes sartaguya, endowed with all qualities. In order 
to be saved, one must discover God in the heart ; through self- 
concentration the mind eliminates all duality. To know God 
is to m:^e oneself identical with God. God unites with Bim- 
eelf the man who knows Him, and this man is not reborn. A! 
regards this life, salvation wins for him who Is assured of It 
unbounded happiness, and death has no more terrors for him. 
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The CTeat yaimavite and Saivite sects are, quite 
as much as Sikhism, impregnated with theosophy. 
Their appearance is in itself evidence of an mcfi- 
vidualism in revolt against the excessive pressure 
of a religious tradition. Those who assert the 
authority of the Vedas are ridiculed. The frame- 
work in which the divine is placed is broken ; no 
great importance is any longer attached to the 
name winch the gods bear— Siva or Visnu, the 
label is different, but it is always the same god. 
The human framework is also broken ; the religious 
value of caste is denied, and all men are called to 
salvation. The distinction between the sacred 
and the profane is abolished. Generally the first 
conoem of the reformers is to put Sanskrit on one 
aide in favour of an exclusive use of the popular 
language. 

‘ The whole world for me,’ gays N&nah, ‘ is tv sacred enclosure. 
Whoever loves the truth is pure.’ ‘ All food and drink which 
come Irom God ore pure.’* 

The mechanical and the excessively ritualistic 
elements in the old religion are removed. Religion 
tends to become more human, more closely con- 
nected with ordinary life ; the Bhagavad-Glta him 
already expressed something approaching a senti- 
ment of human solidarity, then an idea now in ■ 
India. Moreover, relimous tolerance becomes 
almost universal. Roym inscriptioim prove that 
Brfihmanism, Jainism, Buddhism, Saivism, and 
Vai§navism have their representatives in the same 
families, and the sovereigns extend their favours 
to all the communities. Is it not clear that re- 
ligion has become an affair of the individual, and 
that the son is not in this respect bound to follow 
the example of his father? 

Unfortunately the sects which were originally 
the boldest very soon fall into the old errors,^ or, 
rather, a new tradition, also altogether tyrannical, 
is established in place of the ancient tradition ; 
or, still more frequently, the older safeguards are 
restored and most weijmty concessions are made to 
the prevailing ideas. The popular language takes 
on, in its turn, a sacred character. Caste and re- 
strictions about food recover all _ their influence. 
One returns to the old formalism and to the 
grosser superstitions ; and the work of reform, to 
which men constantly address themselves, has 
always to be done over again. 

Their admission into the popular religions was 
not a clear gain for tbeosophical ideas. Tltey 
remain in the outer courts, in an altogether sub- 
ordinate position. In the Bhagavad-GUa every- 
thing that is merely a heritage from the past, a 
survival, is tbeosophical. The elements which 
are truly living and fruitful are of an entirely 
different origin. The religious emotion and the 
fervour of feeling w’liich spring up in hearts full 
of adoration do not come from the Upani^ads 
or their derivatives. Far from celebrating the 
triumph of theosophio ideas in India, tbe sectarion 
writings rather indicate their failure, since they 
make salvation depend on the love and grace of a 
personal and transcendent God. 

A. [Theosophy and ancient Indian philosophy. 

In dealing with the introduction of theosophy 

into sectarian religions we have been tracing wdint 
might be described as a waning of the influence 
of theosophy. In the GUd and in the sectarian 
writings theosophioal elements are largely overlaid 
by materials gathered from other sources. But 
the lost few decades have witnessed a remarkable 
revival of tbeosophical teaching. This is to a 
great extent connected with on incursion of 
mfluences from the "West and especially with the 
teachings of Madame Blavatsky and Mrs. Besant. 
The authority of Madame Blavatsky has been 
largely discredited, but Mrs. Besant is still a living 

1 Of. M. A. Mocanliffe, Ths Sikh Religion, L S4S ; cf. 1. *3. 


force and her followers are numerous. Indeea 
India can claim a larger number of theosophists 
than any other country in the world. The latest 
available report (1917) shows 385 Indian lodges, 
with a total of 7344 members, among whom are 
some_ outetanding personalities. Their literary 
activity is great, at least in quantity, and the 
flow' of publications from the headq^uarters at 
Adyar, near Madras, is unceasing and mfluential. 
The implicit influence of theosophical ideas is even 
more important than that which is explicitly 
allowed, and theosophical literature is frequently 
to be found in the bands of thinking men who 
would disclaim any connexion ivith a theosophical 
society. The popularity of theosophy is not, 
however, always due to purely tbeosophical causes. 

Theosophy in India Rories in havmg no creed, 
and thus claims to appeal to men of all creeds and 
to interpret for them the hidden values of their 
respective religions. But, though it is without a 
creed, theosophy has a threefold aim which is 
stated by Mrs. Besant, as follows ; 

(1) 'To form n nucleus of the Universal Brotherhood Kt 
Humanity . . . ; (2) to encourage the study of comparative 
rclicion, philosophy, and science ; (3) to investigate the nn- 
explained laws of Nature and the powers latent in man.'i 

The popularity of theosophy at the present time 
in India is largely dne to a judicious combination 
of those three aims. Unless we give a very wide 
interpretation to the term, the two first are not 
particularly theosophical, but they are universally 
acceptable, and they thus strengthen the appeal of 
the third — the only properly theosophiaal enter- 
prise. The first aim affords an opportunity for an 
easy transition from religious to political activity 
and a reinforcement of the former through the 
popularity of the latter. The second sets itself 
in seemingly attractive opposition to the harsh 
judgments of certain apologists for particular 
religions, and appeals to that specious liberality 
of mind which finds expression in the oft-repeated 
assertion that one religion is as good ns another. 
It calls forth the retrospective tendency which 
seems to be inherent in all theosophy and thus 
enables theosophy to serve itself os the heir of the 
ages. Emphasis is laid upon the idea of a hidden 
tradition which is traced through the magic of 
raediteval Europe, through the loro of the Knights 
Templar and the mystics, through Freemasonry 
and the speculations of alchemists and astrologers, 
until the ultimate source is postulated in the Great 
White Brotherhood, a vague and indefinite society 
which Madame Blavatsky alleges to have existed 
from time immemorial in the mountains of Tibet 
and to have delegated one of their number to act 
as her Master during a period of many years. 
This mystic brotherhood is believed still to have 
operative power and to have charge not only of the 
education and development of the human race, but 
also of cosmic evolution. Their doctrines embody 
the truths which are said to_ be at the basis of oil 
religions, but, on invastigating the matter more 
closely, we find that they are in a very special 
manner the fundamental principles of Indinn 
thought. Theosophy thus gives a universal im- 
portance to Indian philosophical speculation and 
in so doing inevitably enhances its popularity in 
India. It levies contributions from all the more im- 
portant Indinn systems, taking from the UpanisadA 
the doctrine of p. fundamental unknowable and 
characterless Unity, and the identity of the human 
and_ the dhino ; from the Siiiikhya the idea that 
spiritual advancement consists in a gradual detach- 
ment from the processes of the phenomenal world ; 
from Buddhism the idea of karma and transmigra- 
tion ; and from Yoga the conception of vanous 
occult methods by which freedom of thought and 

I Tfitotophf (' People’s Boota’), I.ondon, n.d. [1812J, p. 69. 
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spirit may be won. F urther, by an application of its 
ideas of graded being and of development extended 
over many generations, it is able to allow a moder- 
ate amount of Justification even to the grosser 
fonns of the popular religions, and thus carry 
farther the process of infusing theosophical ideas 
into the cults of the people wiiich, as pointed out, 
had but moderate success in earlier centuries. 

As in Indian philosophy generally, so in theo- 
sophy the ultimate Being is an unknown and un- 
knowable ground of all things, acquiring character 
as a Logos with the triple functions of will, 
■wisdom, and activity. This differentiates itself 
into the human monads, having a similar triplicity. 
The human monad descends through various grades 
of being until it reaches the causal body, which 
has also a slightly lower mental aspect, uniting it 
■with the grades of being of which even an ordinary 
man may be aware, and forming the basis of 
personality as we know it. The mental body has 
as its appropriate sphere the heavenly world, but 
the soul as it proceeds downwards enters also the 
astral world or the world of emotion and desire, 
and finally reaches the physical world. Over and 
over again there is incarnation reacliing downwards 
ultimately to the physical world, and in each 
incarnation new experiences are obtained, leading, 
if rightly used, to the development of the soul. 
The supreme aim of the soul is to rise 
upwards to its original source, and the degree 
of ascent will be proportionate to the use it has 
made of the experiences of each incarnation. The 
working of the law of karma is inexorable. A 
man will receive the fruit of the deeds done in the 
body, and according to his good or his evil will be 
the duration of the period spent on each plane 
before another incarnation takes place. The aim 
of the whole process is to get rid of the separating 
sheaths of personality and reach absorption in the 
Absolute. 

Theosophy is thus definitely committed to the 
doctiine of reincarnation and transmigration, with, 
on the one hand, its plausible explanation of the 
inequalities of human life, its stern insistence on 
moral consequences, its distant prospect of negative 
salvation, and, on the other hand, its ethical 
weakness arising out of its tendency to fatalism 
and encouragement of procrastination, and its 
lonely outlook as it traces the succeeding phases 
of individual development and promises reunion 
with those we love only in a ‘togetherness’ of 
absorption in which the definite character which 
was the object of our love altogether disappears. 

The doctrines of theosophy claim a scientific 
basis in experience, but this experience is found 
to be very different from the experience of the 
ordinary man. It is dependent on the develop- 
ment of our latent powers, by the use of which we 
may acquire that knowledge which is already 
possessed by the masters of the human race, the 
adepts or initiates, and which may give to us_a 
wonderful penetration into the hitherto undis- 
covered laws of nature. It is at this point that 
theosophy differentiates itself most completely 
from philosophy. Once make the initial assump- 
tion that the operation of these powers is possible 
and that the latent faculties can oe exercised, and 
all is easy. We may attain a wonderful amount 
of detailed knowledge about the lower at least of 
the super-physical planes. We may discover, e.g., 
that even daring physical life the astral body 
projects a few inches^ beyond our physical body, 
and that it is shaped like an egg ; also that various 
astral bodies are formed by the vibrations of 
thought and desire, the ■vibrations of unselfish 
affection producing bodies of pale rose colour, in- 
tellectual eflfort resulting in yellow bodies, devo- 
tional feeling in blue, etc. We may discover also 


facts on a higher ethical level — e.p., tlmt onr 
prayers produce beings functioning as guardian 
angels and that our thoughts eventuate in actual 
astral existences, fulfilling the purposes into which 
our vague wishes would have been transformed, 
had opportunity waited upon our desires. In 
short, with an almost total disregard of the law 
of parsimony and of the rule against the multipli- 
cation pf entities, we may explain many of the 
mysteries of our present life and many of the 
hitherto unexplained problems of nature by simply 
transferring the difficulty to a higher plane and 
‘discovering’ beings personally responsible for 
what previously appeared to be a mysterious 
occurrence. It is at least doubtful whether modem 
theosophy in India distinguishes sufficiently be- 
tween subjective imagination and the controlling 
power of objective facts, and this considerably 
lessens the force of the rebuke which it administers 
to onr materialism, diminishes the value of its in- 
sistence upon the power of thought and prayer, 
and weakens its encouragement to explore farther 
than has yet been done the phenomena of spiritual- 
ism and telepathy as well as the more weighty 
experiences or the mystics of all ages.] 

Conclusion. — The history of theosophical ideas, 
far more than that of religious ideas, allows us 
to establish the spiritual unity and continuity 
of India. Moreover, we have here an excellent 
field of observation for any one who wishes to 
know the meaning of theosophy, its principles, its 
aspirations, its method, and its influence upon life. 
With the idea that Indian theosophy is typical of 
this form of thought, we shall rapidly pass in 
review its principal characteristics. 

(а) The most obvious quality is its concentration 
on the self, which not only occupies the first place 
in its scheme of thought, but also concerns itself 
■Nvith the Ego as if it were the only existence — as 
if everything else existed only for it and in refer- 
ence to it. This theosophical individualism _ is 
both proud and exclusive. The vulgar intellig- 
ences, concerned with superstitions and traditional 
practices, are despised, and with jealous care the 
precious trath is guarded for a small number of 
the elect. ‘ There is nothing in common between 
popular religion and knowledge.’^ As if to show 
clearly the existence of a double current in religious 
thought, a verse in the Mahdbharata^ says that 
the gods, women, and the worlds have only one 
divinity, one guru only, but that the Brahmans 
have two, Agni and Brahman, the god of sacrifice 
and the Being ■without a second. 

(б) It is always flattering to belong to a privi- 
leged group ; esotericism was an attractive element 
in theosopny. And there were others. Those 
who were terrified by threatening death and 
mysterious destiny, those who were shocked by 
the spectacle of physical and social injustice, found 
in the doctrine of karma, saihsdra, and mok^a just 
the solution fitted to mve them moral serenity and 
courage to live. All the theosophical systems 
teach some way of salvation; they deliver their 
followers from the painful prospect of a second 
death, from an interminable series of lives poisoned 
by the expectation of death. 

(c) Another advantage : truth is not arrived at 
slowly and patiently by study and reflexion ; it 
is grasped by sudden internal ■vision. Once the 

remisses have been given by intuition, a rigorous 

ialectic can construct a system whose scientific 
appearance has an element of attractiveness for 
persistently intellectualistic minds eager to ' know.’ 

{d) The intuitive method is not only rimid and 
apparently trustworthy; it is also very fruitful. 

1 ^afikara, pattim ; cf., e.g.. Comm, on the VedSnia-Sitrae, 

p. 820. 

2 MahSbh., L 85. 7. 
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It reveals that -which neither analysis nor induction 
could discover — the_ supersensible -world. Theo- 
sophy thus gives satisfaction to the mystical needs 
in human nature. Then, -when one knows that 
the sensible -world is only an insignificant part of 
being, and that, side by side with the very limited 
realm of knowledge, there is an infinite transcen- 
dental world, one resigns oneself easily to the 
most glaring logical impossibilities. 

(e) Finally, the laws of material nature are not 
valid except for material bodies. Theosophy has 
been also a discipline of sublimation and de- 
materialization; Marvellous perceptions and an 
indefinite enhancement of intellectual and active 
bowers are also privileges which India has always 
held in the highest esteem 

If now we ask what theosophy in fact did for 
individual and social life in India, we shall see 
that it has had some results which are excellent 
and others which are harmful. On more than one 
occasion it has vindicated the rights of the indi- 
vidual and struggled against authorities altogether 
dependent upon tradition. Theoretically at least, 
it has placed itself outside of social distinctions. 
It has made salvation a personal affair of the in- 
dividual. It has opened the eyes of men to the 
foolishness of their futile occupations and the 
vanity of sensual pleasures and temporal posses- 
sions. It has tau^t them to seek for happiness 
in the contemplative life and in peace of heart. 
But it has also taught contempt of the ordinary 
life and of finite existence. It has ignored the 
possibility of progress in human affairs. It has 
been a school of pessimism. Its followers have 
searched for the absolute and the whole, when life 
can give only the relative and the partial. They 
have thought it possible to arrive by a leap at 
truth, when in fact nothing has really been secured 
by this intuitive method and everything has to be 
begun over again. It has lowered the dignity of 
virtue by making it a means and not an end. ^ In 
condemning action and individualizing salvation, 
it has shorvn itself dangerously anti-social. Fre- 
quently, it is true, these bitter fruits have not 
been produced, for it has, on occasion, neglected 
its fundamental principles. Buddliism, c.g., has 
preached the highest virtues -without making them 
the instruments of salvation. This is intelligible, 
for in Buddhism, side by side with theosophy, 
there is a large dose of humanity. 
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THERAPEUT.®. — ^The Therapeutse* were a 
radical offshoot of the movement in pre-Christian 
Judaism which threw up an order like the Essenes 
{q.v.) ; but, unlike the Essenes, they were purely 
an Egyptian phenomenon, a religious confratern- 
ity, or eiaaos, residing in the neighbourhood of 
Alexandria, and particularly on the low hills to 
the south of Lake Mareotis, leading the life of 
studious recluses and organized on semi-monastic 
lines. Outside Egypt, indeed outside this district, 
they are never heard of. They were a local 
development. 

I. Source of information. — ^The only authority 
for the subject is a short treatise dc Vita Contem- 
plativa (v-epl §iov BetopririKov ij Uerwy [dprruE], or, 
better, ithcovos Uh-at ij vepl ipa-uv t63'), included 
in the works of Philo, It is first quoted by 
Eusebius.* The rise of the monastic movement in 
the Church drew his attention, and evidently the 
attention of others, to a tractate which offered 
striking precedents and parallels for the coenobitic 
discipline of Christians, and the general opinion 
came to be that the Therapeute were really Christ- 
ian monks. This anaclironism can be traced from 
Eusebius and Epiphanius onwards; it flonrished 
right down to the beginning of the 18th cent., 
when the French scholar, B. de Montfaucon, 
published his Livre de Philon de la vie contempla- 
tive, etc., tradnit sitr V original gree, avec observa- 
tions, oil Von fait voir que les Thtrapeutes dont 
il parle itoient Chrestiens (Paris, 1709). So com- 
pletely had the Tberapeutie been identified witli 
the origin of Christian monachism that even by 
the 6th cent, vita therapentica bad become tlie 
Latin equivalent of iair/rTiKos |31os. 

This unhistorical interpretation did one service ; It preserved 
the Philonio treatise. But it was responsible for vehement 
discussion between Protestants and Roman Catholics— dis- 
cussion which was so prejudiced that it threw next to no light 
upon the Therapeutio (except, ol course, to disprotc tlie 
Eusebian ecclesiastical contention) ; it was also responsible for 
an avenging scepticism in the 19th century. To suppose,* on 
the evidence of Eusebius and Jerome, 4 that Philo re-visited 
Rome c. A.D. 44, was impressed or converted bj- St. Peter, and 
relumed to join this ascetic community of St. Mark's Christian 
converts near Alexandria, was to expose the de Vita Con. 
templativa to unjust suspicion in a more critical age. The 
naive theory provoked an equally naive scepticism. It Is not 
creditable, but it is hardly surprising, to find that in the 19tU 
cent, the Therapeutro were almost blotted out of existence. 
Some Jewish scholars, especially Oraetz,* seemed as anxious to 
disavow any connexion with the poor Therapeutm as Roman 
Catholics were to dub them monks; they attempted to rid 
Judaism of these recluses by relegating them to the Srd cent. 
A.P. as Christian monks, the treatise being assigned to some 
Encratitio, semi-heretical source. Other writers* also dated 
the de Vita Contemplaliva in that period, although they more 
prudently regarded it as a Jewish sketch of some ideal, ascetic 
communf^. U was reserved for P. E. Lneiusf to twist the 
stray threads of this scepticism into a stout denial tiiat the 
Thempeutm had ever existed except in the Imagination of a 
Obrislian c. ii.D. 300, who Ingeniously used Philo’s name and 
authority to create a monastic community in the Orst half of 
the 1st cent. a.d. This aberration of criticism carried away 
many writers great and small. French and English scholarship, 
however, came to the rescue, in !<. Massebieau’s study,* Renan's 
decisive jndgraent,® and P. 0. Conybeare's work.1* P. Wcndland 
reinforced the defence,!* and the historical authenticity of the 


I Boo ERE riil 7S2>. 9 il. 17, U. 18. 7. 

» As the de Vit. Con. was indubitably Philo’s, the only logical 
way ol explaining this panegj-ric on Christian monks wa* to 
make Philo himself a Christian when he wrote It. 

« de Vir. IHB. * 0 F/* liL [1863] 463 f. 

« E.g., M. Nicolas, RThPh, Srd ser., vL I180S) 25-62, and 
A. Kuenen, The Religion of Israel, Eng. tr., London, 1874-76, 
UL 217-223. 

I Die Therapeuten und ihre Steliung I'n der Geschiehte der 
Askese; eins kritisehe Untersuehung der Schrift: De dta 
eontemplatioa, Strassborg. 1879, 

8 ‘ lie Tralt6 de la vie contcmplatlTB et la question des Th{ra- 
pentes,' RHR xvi. PSSTJ 175-198. 

• Journal des Savants, 1892, pp. 83-93, as already, ib. 1874, 
p. mt. 

w PhQo about the ConlemvMive Life, or the Fourth Boot 
of the Treatise eoneeming Virtues: eritieoRy edited, itiOi a 
Defence of its Genuineness, Oxford, 1895. 

II Die Therapeuten und die vhitonisehe Schrift eon htsdhau- 
liehen Lebtn: ein Beitrag zur Geseh. des heUenistischen Juden- 
Uimu, Leipzig, 1896. 
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treatise was finally vindicated. TOether it n-as composed by 
Philo or by some contemporary Jew is another and a subordinate 
^estion. The important point is that the treatise is a pre- 
Christian or non-Christian description of actual recluses in 
the Judaism of Egypt about the end of the 1st cent, B.o. or 
the opening of the 1st cent. a.d. Conybeare’s edition is the 
standard authority on the Greek text. His translation! is 
followed in this article. Both he and Massebieau have made 
out a good case for the hypothesis that the de Vita Con- 
templativa originally mis a sequel to the lost Philonio account 
of the Essenes in the airoXoyta ijrip 'lovSaitiv, from which 
Eusebius drew his information. But their interpretation of 
details in the account of the Theiapeutas is sometimes open to 
serious criticism. 

2. Characteristics. — ^According to Philo, the 
Therapeute are part of a movement ■which is known 
outside Egypt® — the more or less organized semi- 
philosophical, semi-religious retreat from cities 
and a corrupting civilization to the simple life of 
retirement. Though the movement is not confined 
to the environs of Mexandria, it is there that the 
Therapeutm are most numerous.® 

They are Jewish recluses who reside in simple huta, at a short 
and suit-able distance from one another (i.e., they resembled the 
coenobites of Pacbomius in a later day, instead of being hermits 
and anchorites). Each hut has a sacred chamber (/ivtmjpLoy or 
poyatmjpior (Tepeecov), reserved for their sacred books (the Law, 
the Prophets, the Psalms, and other writings, oir emcmjpij <coi 
exKre^eia crufav^ovrai Kox reAetoOvrai, * by means of which religion 
and sound knowledge grow together into a perfect whole"). 
After praying at datvn, they devote the day to meditation upon 
the Scriptures ; these include writings or commentaries l<rvy 
ypafipara) ‘ drawn up by the ancient founders of their sect," by 
which Philo probably means the literature current under the 
names of men like Enoch and Abraham, whom he regarded as 
the primeval ascetics and recluses, the ideal progenitors of the 
Therapeutic movement The method of study Is allegorical 
interpretation (riiv rarpiov ^lAotrocfu'av aXATryopouvTfff), and one 
outcome of it is the composition of sacred hymns. Prayers at 
sunset close the day. Such is the life in each hut< On the 
seventh day the various members meet for common worship; 
they arrange themselves according to age, sitting on the ground 
with ‘ the right hand between the chest and the chin, but the 
left tucked down along the flank." The senior recluse then 
delivers an address, to which all listen in silence, merely nodding 
assent. A partition, ten or twelve feet high, separates the men 
from the women, so that the latter can hear the speaker without 
being seen by the male recluses. 

The seventh day 5 is their day for relaxation. On the other 
days no one eats before sunset, and some go fasting almost 
entirely for three or even six days, in their contemplative 
raptures. But all use oil (as a physical refreshment, unlike the 
Essenes e), and on the seventh day all * propitiate the mistresses j 
hunger and thirst, which nature has set over mortal creatures " ; 
the diet is simply water and cheap bread, flavoured with salt, I 
and occasionally supplemented by hj’ssop. Nonef of your ! 
drunken Greek symposia I Philo anticipates Eucian in his 
scorn of these rowdy gatherings. i 

Once every seven weeks 8 they assemble for their supreme ] 
festival, ‘which the number fifty, has had assigned to it,’® 
robed in white and with looks of serious joy. At a given sign 
from one of their leaders they arrange themselves in ranks, 
raising eyes and hands to heaven (‘ their hands, because they 
are pure from unjust gains, being stained by no pretence of 
money-making") and praying for a blessing on the festival. 
Then the senior members recline, in order of seniority, upon 
their cheap, rough couches ; on the left side of the room the 
women also recline. The younger novices wait upon the older 

1 In JQR vu. [1895] 765-759, 

* Philo is trjdng not only, as he does elsewhere, to show that 
the recluse tendency is Greek ns well as Jewish, but to link the 
Therapeuto to the wide-spread phenomenon of cultores dei 
(dtorum), ns their name of ‘devotees’ (eipairnnai) permitted. 
In this way he seeks to interpret them to his readers, just os he 
had already (de Vit. Con. 1-2) contrasted them with the inferior 
‘philosophers’ of Greece on the one hand, and with the silly 
Egyptian worshippers of animals on the other. His attempt to 
explain Arpairtumi as possibly meaning ‘ healers ‘ of the soul is 
squally unhistorical. So far as it is not the oScial title of the 
community, it means what it meant in the case of the Essenes, 
whom Philo himself had called fltpairevral ffioS. The variant 
title ixfrai meant ‘ suppliants." 

s Be I'tt. Con. S. 

< So constant is their sense of God’s presence that even in 
their dreams they have visions of nothing but the divine apeniy 
Kai Svfdpeuf, while many men talk in their sleep of what they 
have been studying. 

e Be Fif. Con. 4. 6 Cf. ERS V. S9S*. 

7 Be rtf. Con, 5-7. 8 /{,. 8. 

8 This seems to have been a festival, partly modelled on the 
five weeks or Pentecostal tvpe (for here ns elsewhere the Thera- 
peutse show distinct affinities with Palestine) but celebrated 
seven times a year, at the expiry of everj- 49 (7 x 7) days. On 
the resemblances between this periodical festival and the Feast 
of Weeks in the book of Jubilees see A. Epstein in REJ’ xxii. 
PS9IJ 14 sot., as well as on the similar institution among tbs 
Abyssinian Jews (Falosha). 


members, for the Therapeutae (like the Essenes)! dech'ne to be 
served by slaves ; ‘ they deem any possession of servants what- 
ever to be contrary to nature," which makes all alike free at 
birth. It is not a banquet of luxuries ; no wine, only cold 
water, heated for those who are delicate ; no meat— for the 
Therapeutie are vegetarians, living on nothing but bread and 
salt, with hyssop for the more delicate palates, the hj-ssop 
being added ‘ out of reverence for the holy table of offering in 
the sacred vestibule of the temple,’® to signify that the Thera- 
peutm are too humble to emulate the unleavened bread reserved 
for the priests. But, before this Spartan meal is eaten, a quiet 
address or allegoricai exposition of Scripture is deliver^ by the 
president. The rest listen in breatWess silence; but, if the 
speaker does not make his meaning clear, they are allcwrf to 
indicate their perplexity by a slight movement of the head and 
a right-hand finger. When he is considered to have spoken 
long enough, all clap their hands three times, A hymn then 
follows, sometimes composed in honour of God by the singer 
(cf. 1 Co 14 ® 6 ), • either a new one which he has made himself, or 
some old one of the poets that were long ago." Each member 
has to sing a hymn in rotation, while the rest join in the chorus. 
Only after this religious service of an address, and praise- 
nothing is said of prayer*— does the banquet proceed. 

The final act of the festival 4 is the famous tranvx^t, or all- 
night celebration of a sacred singing dance,® by men and women 
in two choruses, each headed by a chosen leader. Each of the 
choirs, the male and the female, begins by singing and dancing 
apart, partly in unison, partly In antipbona] measures ot various 
metres, ‘os if it were a Bacchic festival in which they bad 
drunk deep of the divine love." Then both unite to imitate the 
choral (Ex 16!- so-ai) songs of iloses and Miriam® at the Red Sea, 
sung as thanks fir vov trarfjpa fiebv(cf. Rev 16S). It is a thrilling 
performance, this choric dance and exulting symphony; ‘but 
the end and aim’ ot it all ‘ is hoVmess’ (the exodus sj-mboliring, 
of course, the mj-stical release of the soul from material bond- 
age). Instead ot being drowsy after this all-night ecstasy, the 
Therapeutae are more wide-awake in the morning than they were 
at the beginning of their vigil ; they turn to the East, ‘and, so 
soon as they espy the sun rising, they stretch out aloft their 
hands to heaven and fall to praying'! ‘ for a fair day, and for 
truth and for clear judgment to see with." Then they separate to 
resume the ordinary day’s contemplation in their separate cells. 

Such, says PhiJo, is the method of life practised 
by these true ‘ eitizens of heaven and of the uni- 
verse.’ The terra ‘ citizens ’ is deliberately chosen ■ 
They abjure cities, he means, but none the less, 
indeed all the more on that account, these recluses 
belong to a higher polity. 

3. Religious siraificance. — complete renuncia- 
tion of the world, resembling that demanded by 
Jesus in Lk 18 ®®, lay at the foundation of the 
Therapeutic society. What they abjured was 
money rather than matter. In the austerity of their 
zeal they voluntarily handed over their property 
to others,® since absorption in money-making and 
the cares of life not only took up too much time 
and thought but also fostered injustice. Haring 
divested themselves of their possessions, ‘ they flee 
without turning back, having abandoned brethren, 
children, wives, parents, all the throng of their 
kindred, all their friendships with companions, 
ea, their countries in which they were born and 
red.’® Philo describes this with a -netful 
enthusiasm, as he had described the renunciation 
of Enoch ^8 and of Abraham.!^ But he is careful to 
explain why they prefer solitude to cities. It is 
only because intercourse ■with the unsympathetic 
world would injure them, ‘not from anv harsh 
and deliberate hatred of mankind’ — a disclaimer “ 

1 ERE V. 3968. s Be Fit. Con. 9. 

8 Is this omission aocidental T Or was prayer regarded os • 
part of private devotion (cf. ERE x. 1918)? 

4 Be Vit. Con. 10. 

® A trait of popular relijpons worship In Egypt (cf. ERE r. 
233a ; and, generally, x. 359»). 

6 Miriam, in some quarters of early mystical literature. Is the 
counterpart of Isis, and she plays an important rflle in Gnostic 
speculations, as Reitzenstein points out (Poitnandres, Leipzig, 
1904, p. 135 n.X Her popularity among the Thcrapeutai Is 
probably another Egyptian touch. 

7 Lightfoot (Saint PauCs Epistles to the Colossians and f« 
Philemon^, London, 1884, pp. 85, 372) took this to mean sun- 
worship ; but the Therapeutae did not practise sun-worship any 
more than the Essenes did (see ERE v. S9S», note 4). 

8 Unlike the Essenes, and the primitive Christians (Ac 2*5), 
with whom Eusebius (UE iL 17) would fain connect them on 
this account, the Thempeutai did not pool their funds for the 
benefit of the community. 

» Be VU. Con. 2. !“ Be Pretm. et Poen, 8 . 

!! Be Abrah. 3. 

!S He bad made the same dlstdalmer ot mIsaDthrepy In sptai- 
Ing of Abraham (de Abrah. 4), 
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of the odium humani generis for -which Jews were 
blamed bj? the outside world. Philo always pro- 
tested against the people who withdrew into seclu- 
sion, simply because they lacked public spirit. 
He also anticipated the criticism which might be 
passed on the Therapeutae, that they acted from 
a morbid misanthropy. Hence his defence and 
admiration of them. The Therapeutra, in fact, 
realize for Philo what he had always dreamt of, a 
small (only a small) number or Biaaos of spiritual 
athletes, acting from the highest of motives, carry- 
ing out a counsel of perfection, and capable of 
making the supreme renunciation in order to 
attain the highest vision of God and truth.' To 
them he applies his favourite Platonic metaphor 
of the wealth with eyes (t.c. the mystic rapture of 
the soul enriched with the -vision of truth) ; no 
wonder, when they possess this inward teeasnre, 
that they abandon their blind wealth (rhv ru^'k&v 
tXovtov] “ to blind worldlings 1 For their renuncia- 
tion does not empty life. It is not a mere nega- 
tion ; it is the soul surrendering to a higher passion 
for God {{nr (parot iipnraaBivrti oipavlov), which 
enriches life past dreams of avarice. The Thera- 
pent® are recluses and students, but their spirit 
18 an ecstatic yearning for the positive -vision of 
Truth. ‘ It is as easy to close the eyes of the 
mind, as those of the body,’ Bishop Butter -wrote 
it is still more easy, Philo felt, to let the eyes of 
the mind be closed by luxury and money-making, 
and he applauds the Therapeutie for sacrificing 
their great possessions and position in order to 
keep the higher vision unii^aired. 

Another feature of the Therapeutas which goes 
to Philo’s heart is that their allegorical interpre- 
tation of the OT does not render them indifferent 
to the actual rites and institutions of Judaism. 
He disliked the ultra-spiritualists ‘ who evaporated 
the historical element in religion, and dropped all 
adherence to the forms of their faith. But he 
delighted in people like the Therapeutro who, c.g., 
attaulied, as he did, in his own enthusiasm, a high 
mystical sense to the number ‘ seven,’ and yet not 
only kept the seventh day strictly but also cele- 
brated a special festival after every 49 days, out 
of their reverence for that perfect number and its 
multiple (7x7). This appeared to him to be a 
healthy form of mysticism. The Therapeuta; 
appealed to Philo more than the Essenes did, 
because they were on old Jewish lines, adherents 
of the Mosaic la-u', respectful to the Temple at 
Jerusalem, and capable of attaining the heights 
of contemplative ecstasy -without abandoning the 

lowly duties prescribed by the Torah. 

A third feature whicTi evidentlj' pleased the 
gentle Philo was their freedom from angry contro- 
versy and flashy rhetoric. With his eye not only 
upon the quarrels of Greek sages at their symposia 
but also upon the rabbinic disputants at Jerusalem, 
he tells of the unostentatious style practised by 
the Therapeutic speakers, of the rapt attention 
shown by the audience, and of the respectful 
demeanour of tlie gathering — exalting the very 
virtues which Paul recommended to the showy, 
noisy Christians at Corinth (cf. 1 Co Id^'-). 
loves them for their quiet demeanour. fho 
Therapeutffl never wasted their time over rabbinic 
exegesis of the letter of Scripture. They gazed 
placidly through that, ns through a glass, into the 
mystical signihcance which held them spellbound. 
Their wisdom was pure and peaceable; it com- 
bined plain living and high thinking, and the 
sages never lost their tempers. _ 

All this, added to their philosophic aspirations 

1 Of., c.p., Be Milt. A'om. 4. 

» W. E. Oladstone, Oxford, 1896), x, I IS. 
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and their distaste for luxury, moved Philo ta 
write his panegyric. He professes that it is 
nothing but the bare truth. Certainly it is not a 
Defoe-like work of fiction. At the same time, his 
enthusiasm probably leads him to idealize the 
Therapeut®; a disproportionate amount of space 
is surrepder^ to a scornful criticism of the Greek 
symposia, in which Plato as well as Xenophon is 
censured ; and he forgets to explain how the 
Therapeut® lived, if they did no work and held 
no property. _ Did they depend, like Buddhists, on 
charity? It is one of the questions which Philo 
forgets to answer. The main outline of the sketch, 
however, has all the marks of accuracy. Though 
i he was not a member of the community, it was so 
I near to Alexandria that he could easily have heard 
I of its life and even visited it. His admiration 
; niay have heightened the colours, but it did not 
invent the content, of his delineation. The tone of 
his account resembles that in which Izaak Walton, 
in his biography of George Herbert, speaks of the 
little settlement of recluses at Little Gidden, under 
the spiritual guidance of Nicholas Ferrar. 

The Therapeuta were organized on lines resembiing the later 
lauTos of monasticism in Egypt, i.e. in a group or encampment 
of separate residences, with a common hall for special gather- 
ings ; they lived in huts, set close enough for fellowship and for 
mutual protection against an attack of robbers (which was a 
common experience of such communities). Plainly, they acted 
in self-defence when occasion required. The differences between 
them and the Essenes are patent. The Therapeut® confined 
themselves to a life of contemplation ; they were a small com- 
munity ol men and women who had been well-born and wealthy,! 
and who lived in a Ohartreuse-like retreat ; they were not 
rcllpons communists, and they bad no interest in prophecy 
(their dreams being not of the future hut of the celestial oraer) ; 
they fasted, ns the Essenes did not, and their relation to women 
was quite different. Both the Therapeut® and the Essenes 
were 'holiness' movements, but the former displayed some 
unique features, especially the combination of innlvidnal con- 
templation with a periodical outburst of emotional fervour in 
the common song and dance. 

Nothing is known of their history. They arc one of the 
local, transient phenomena of the age that baffle modern 
curiosity. A single ray of light falls on tliis tiny community, 
at the bridge between B.o. and a.d., but we do not know svho 
founded them or what became of tliem. Pliilo’s description 
was never followed up by any subsequent writer. Hibbon* 
thought it ‘ probable that they cliangcd their name, preserved 
their manners, adopted some new articles of failh, and gradu- 
ally became the fathers of the Egyptian Ascetics.' Tills Is 
ess-work, however. A community which was recruited 
e the Therapeut® could not survive like the Elssenes ; so 
much is clear ; and Therapeutism probably was an ephemeral 
product, an anticipation rather than an ancestor of the later 
Christian monasticism in En 7 >t. Abraham E. llarknwy, the 
Petrograd scholar, in his edition ol Kirkisani, the 10th cent. 
Karaite savant,® points out that Kirkisani includes among the 
Jewish sects one called the Uargirites, to whom the ' Alex- 
andrine ’ belonged ; this sect practised allegorical interpreta- 
tion, 03 a rule abjured laughing, and were called JIargirites, 
or 'cave-folk,' Harkawy identifies the 'Alexandrine' with 
Philo, and the Margarites with the Therapeut®, as a branch 
of the Essenes— o view shared by Bachcr,< but doubted by 
Poznaffski.® It seems on interesting, if vogue, recollection of 
the Therapeut®, lingering in the Judaism which had sur- 
rendered its interest in these recluses to the Oliristian Church. 

A. Compositions. — The Therapeut® -were not 
only ascetics but also students ; yet no trace of 
their literature has survived, (a) The Xdyoi, or 
hymn, coloured by Jew-ish Hellenism, which is 
discussed by A. Dieterichj® bos been sometimas 
assigned to them. But it shows euhemeristic 
syncretism ; there is nothing specifically Thera- 
eutic about its language or ideas, and, altbongli it 
oes refer to the rescue of Israel from the Red Sea, 
tills is too general to serve as an idcntifieation-mark 
for the choric song of the Therapeut® (see above). 
The Therapeut® are lass analogous to the circle of 
this hymn than an anticipation of the Encratitas 
(g.v.) in their aversion to marriage and their avoid- 
ance of wine and animal food. 

J at'^pwvDif rvYrr/<n «ai aOTrCotf (de Pit, Con» 0). 

9 JJeelin^ and FaU of the Hainan ch. xr. note 363. 

3 ifemoirt of Oit Oriental Sfction %j/ ArcAcrciogical Soritit 

at SL Ptt^lntrg, riU. (1S?<] 247-315. 

4 JQR rli, 703. 3 REJ I flWSJ 15-£3. 

• Abrazaif Ldpdg-, 1851, pp. 1S3 145 L 
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(6) Nor is the book of "Wisdom distinctively 
Tiierapeutio, as some ^ thought. 

The emphasis on 0710 ? and on oiriorrfi, rather than on the more 
outward ticrtpeia, certainly supBests that Wisdom emanated 
from some inner circle or set of Jewish pietists, but there are 
no Indications that point decisively to the Therapeute, not 
even the casual use of ffejtarrrieiv in SlSf- is not in praise 

of celibacy, and, even if it were, the tendency to exalt celibacy 
in the later Judaism was not conBned to the ascetic cohabita- 
tion of the sexes among the Therapeutte.3 47-9 simply echoes 
the common reflexion that life is measured by its content of 
ivisdom, not by length of years ; it has nothing particularly to do 
with the Therapeutic regulation 9 that seniority was reckoned by 
the years spent within the society. The allusion in to the 
wise man being wedded to Wisdom (tov (ruvotKovvra . ._. 

Tavnjv Kai . . . tfnnjaa yv/i^yijv ayayioBat eixaortf) 

resembles the description of the nun-like recluses in the de Vila 
Contemplativa, 8 (for the most part ‘ aged virgins, that have 
preserved intact their chastity . . . because of their real and 
longing for Wisdom ; with whom they were anxious to live,’ in 
order to bring forth not mortal children but ‘ the immortal 
progeny which the God-enamoured soul is alone able to bring 
forth of itself ’}.4 But this metaphorical description applies in 
the one case to men, in the other to women, and it is too 
general and common (of., e.g.. Sir 169, pr 217) to be confined to 
the Therapeutee ; in de Vita Contemplativa, 8, Philo is speaking 
as he speaks elsewhere.® Finally, the Therapeutic custom of 
offering prayer at sunrise (see above) was not peculiar to them 
among the Jews, so that Wis ICSS (' one should be before the 
sun in giving thanks to thee, and one should plead with thee at 
the dawning of light’) need not be a glimpse of these recluses — 
the less so, that nothing is said about their eastward position 
by the writer of Wisdom, who is simply moralizing about the 
story of the manna. 

5. Origin. — In view of the various Oriental and 
Hellenistic influences which were playing upon 
the later Judaism towards the close of the 1st 
cent. B.C., a phenomenon like the existence 
of the Therapeutee, with their celibacy, their 
aversion to social life, their absorption in a 
divine Bcpairela, and their mystical speculations, all 
carried out ‘in accordance with the most holy 
counsels of the prophet Moses,’ ® is not altogether 
surprising. 

‘ The societies of the Essenes and the Therapeute . . . belong, 
just ns the inediisval and modern Hassidic asceticisms belong, 
to Judaism quite as much as do any of its more normal 
institutions.' 7 

It is still less surprising to find such a ^Id 
or monastic settlement in Egypt. The soil of 
Egyptian popular religion was full of ‘ monastic 
germs ’ ; there were men and women recluses in the 
Serapeum at Memphis, whose Oepiirevait embraced 
both study and mystical dreams ; the very name 
of Bepairevral was connected with the worship of 
Isis,® which also had its mystic raptures, combined 
with an empliasis on asceticism and celibacy ; the 
climate itself, and the gaunt deserts, stretching 
away from the cities and townships, invited those 
who had recluse tendencies. It was in Egypt that 
the monastic movement of the Church first 
developed its varied and most distinctive forms 
three centuries later, and the development was no 
more surprising upon the basis of primitive 
Christianity than that of the Therapeutra or of the 
Essenes upon the basis of orthodox Mosaism. One 
of the most suggestive parallels to the Therapeutic 
discipline is to be found in the contemporary 
account of the Egyptian philosopher-priests which 
is given by Chaeremon, the Egyptian Upaypappareis. 
It is quoted by Porphyry,” and some sentences 

7 E.g., Ewnld, The Bist. of Israel^, Eng. tr., I/ondon, 1880, v. 
877, nnd A. Gfrorer, Krit. Geseh. del Brchristenthumi, Stutt- 
gart, 1831, ii. 280 f. 

9 ERE i. 179 ; K. Lake, The Earlier Epiitlei of St, Paxil, 
London, 1011, p. 188 f. 

9 De Ftf. Con. 8 : ‘ For they do not regard as elders those 
who can count their j-eara nnd are merely aged, but, on the 
contrary, account these to be etlU mere infants, in case they 
have been late in embracing the vocation.' 

4 This is the Philo who had written so extraordinarily about 
Tamar {Qxtod Veits immut. 29). 

9 E.g., in Cherubim, 13 f. 9 De Fi'f. Con. 8. 

7 1. Abrahams, Studies in Pharisaism and the Gospels, 
Oambridge, 1917, p. 121. 

9 Bee the Oyzicus inscription, e.g., quoted by A. Mordtmann, 
fn RA xxxvii. (1879) 258 f. 

* Ds Abstin. Iv. (W. 


deserve to be quoted here for the light they throw 
upon ‘monastic’ lines of development in pre- 
Christian Egypt. 

•They chose sanctuaries (iepa)as the place In which to study 
philosophy, since to dwell with the statues of the gods was in 
harmony mth their utter longing for vision (rriv Stupias). Be- 
sides, this gave them security, owing to the reverence felt for the 
gods, since all men honoured these philosophers ns if they were 
sacred creatures. They also lived in solitude, only mixing with 
other people at the sacred assemblies and festivals, . . . Having 
renounced every other employment and all human toils 
(irJvout avBpumvovi), they gave up the whole of their existence 
to the contemplation and vision of things divine ... for to he 
In constant association with divine knowledge and inspiration 
delivers men from all lust (irXeovtftav), subdues the passions, 
nnd rouses life to intelligence (irvvicrtv). They were also 
studious to be frugal in food and clothing. . . . Their hands 
were always inside their garments. . . . When they were not 
engaged in purifleation, they ate bread cut up along with 
hyssop, as they declared hyssop was extremes potent in 
purify’ing bread. . . . They trained themselves to endure hunger 
and thirst and scanty food through all their life. . . . The day 
they spent in the worship of the gods (eic drpaireiav ntv 0<wi») 
singing hymns to them three or four times, at dawn and 11 
eventide.' 

The origin of the Therapeutm lay in Jetvish 
Hellenism, as that was specially afl'ected by its 
Egyptian environment. Nothing more is requir^ 
to explain the ascetic and mystical habits of these 
recluses beside Lake Mareotis. But it would be 
uncritical to dismiss this problem tvithout some 
reference to the question which has repeatedly been 
asked: Do not several traits of the Therapeutic 
discipline recall Buddhistic monasticism — e.g., the 
combination of a coenobitic life with study and 
devout contemplation, and the vegetarianism? 
The latter is one of the marks which sharply dis- 
tinguish the Therapeutffi from the Essenes, who 
were not vegetarians. But there is at least one 
feature of the Essenes themselves which is analo- 
gous to Indian practices,* and it is open to con- 
jecture wliether some Buddhistic influence had not 
penetrated Egyptian Hellenism by the 1st cent. 
B.O., as it is sometimes held to have penetrated the 
later Gnosticism.® 

Robertson Smith,® after observing that ‘in Egypt, the 
doctrine that the highest degree of holiness can only be 
attained by abstinence from ail animal food, was tlie result of 
the political fusion of a number of local cults in one national 
religion, with a notional priesthood that represented imperial 
ideas,' added that ' later developments of Semitic asceticism 
almost certainly stood under foreign influences, among which 
Buddhism seems to have bad a iarger and earlier share than 
it has been usuai to admit.’ 

The Therapeutic avoidance of animal food need 
not, of course, be Buddhistic ; the practice of the 
Orphic societies in Egyptor of the Neo-Pythagorean- 
ism which affected the Essenes in other ways * may 
account for it ns well as for the stress on hymns,® 
the iravvvx.lh and some other features. Indeed, so 
far as our scanty data go, with regard to the 
Therapeutse or the Essenes, the evidence does not 
appear to warrant any hypothesis of direct Bud- 
dhistic influence, although the Orientalism which 
had filtered into Jeivish Hellenism, even in Egypt, 
by the 1st cent. b.o. may have contained some 
elements of Buddhistic relirious tendency. The 
trade connexions between JUexandria ana India, 
and the intercourse of both countries ever since 
the 3rd cent, B.C., make it quite possible to suppose 
that Indian merchants reached Egypt by the let 
cent. B.C. Bohde points this out in another con- 
nexion, detailing the Indian and Buddhistic 
elements in Greek fiction.® But the interaction 

7 Cf. ERE r. 89Sb, note 6. a Of. ib. 11. 432, vf. 234. 

* Eel. of the Semites^, London, 1894, p. 302 f. 

4 ERE V. 401». 

9 This again distinguishes them from the Essenes, 0. A. 
Bugge, in his recent study of the Essenes (ZETIV xiv. fl913J 
167 f.), argues that the Palestinian Essenes must have culti- 
vated song and music like the Egyptian Therapeuto! ; but there 
is no • must ' about the matter. Had hymns been a prominent 
feature of the Essenic cultus, they would have been mentioned 
by Philo or Josephus, 

9 Der grUeh, Roman vnd seine Vorldufer*, Leipzig, 1900, 
p. 6Slt 
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was not marked.^ A trait like the presence of the 
‘ nuns ’ is almost sufficient by itself to justify dis- 
agreement with the verdict of Mansel : 

‘TheTherapeut® . . . appear to have Bprang; from on union of 
the Alexandrian Judaism with the precepts and modes of life of 
the Buddhist devotees, . . . in their ascetic life, in their mortifi- 
cation of the body and their devotion to pure contemplation, 
we may trace at least a sufficient affinity to the Indian mj-sUcs 
to indicate a common origin.’ s 

On the other hand, even after allowing for the 
Neo-Pythagorean and Orphic environment, as 
well as for the fact that certain phenomena of this 
recluse life spring up independently on any soil at 
the touch of organized monastioism,* we may leave 
open the possibility that the Therapeutm and 
perhaps the Essenes more or less unconsciously 
developed features which owed their original 
suggestion to Buddhistic sources. One of the 
main reasons for hesitating to admit even this 
possibility is the fact that Buddhistic influence on 
Gnosticism, two centuries later, appears to be 
almost unrecognizable, although Gnosticism might 
be expected to show distinct affinities with this 
line or Indian religious practice and speculation. 

LiTEiUTxniB. — Besides what has been noted in the couree of 
the article, the following may he chronicled as among the few 
significant contributions which the interminable discussions of 
the subject have thrown up: the notes of H. de Valois (Vale- 
sins), the preat 17th cent, editor of Eusebius ; Thomas Browne, 
Dissertatw d^ TfierapeutU PhilanU adverstts Bm. Valesium, 
Ijondon, 1695 (Therapentm=converts of St, Mark, who after- 
wards became the monks described by Paliadius) ; two critical 
letters by J. Bouhier (Lettres pour el confer, ear la fameuse 
must ion, si Its solitaires appelis thfrapeutes dont a parli Philon 
te Juif, itoisnt ehritiens, Paris, 1712), which Conybeare calls 
‘the best commentary on the de Kifo Contemplativa ever 
written'; A. F. Gfrorer, Krit. Gesch. des Urehristenthmns, 
Stutt^rt, 1831, vol. i. pt. 2, pp. 2S0-299 ; and A. Neander, 
Ccneraf BTfsf. of the Chrwtian Meligion and Church, Eng. tr,, 
London, 1850-68, i. 81-85. 

None of the older dictionary or encydopadia articles deserves 
mention. The main help has been given by critics of Philo — 
e.g., H. P. Delaunay, RA xxii. [1870-71] 2Kf., xxvl. (1873) 
12ff., and in iloines el sibylles dans VanliqtiiU judio-greegtte^, 
Paris, 1874, pp. 10-67; B. Tideman, ThT v. [1871] 177-183; 
A. Edershelm, DOB iv. 363-371; L. Cohn, JQR v. [1893] 
33-42 ; J. Drummond, ib. viii. [1896] 165-172 (reviewing Cony- 
beare's ed.) ; and E. Schurer, CJ'F'*, iii. 687-691 (still reluctant 
to give up his scepticism); or by writers like E. Renan, UisL 
dll peuple d'lsrofl, Paris, 1687-95, v. 366-380; O. Zo'ckler, 
Askese und ilSnehthum, Frankfort, 1897, i. 128 f. ; E. Zeller, 
Die Philosophie der Grieehen*, Leiprig, 1876-1903, in. ii. 377 f. ; 
M. Friedlfinder, Die reliaiSsen Bexcegungen innerhalb des 
Judenthums im Zeitalter fesu, Berlin, 1905, pp. 197 f., 265 f. ; 
W. Bousset, Die Religion des Judentxttns ixn ST ZexlalterS, 
do. 1906, p. 636 f. ; fi. Br6hlcr, Lee Idles philosophxques et 
relxgiexises de Philon d'Alexandrie, Paris, 1908, pp. 321-324; 
W. M. Flinders Petrie, Personal Religioxx in hgvpl before 
Christiaxiitp, London, 1909, p. 631.; 0. Pfleiderer, Prixnxtive 
Christianitp, Eng. tr., 1906-11, iii. 1-S, 18 f. ; and H. Leclercq, 
BACL ii. 3063-3075. JAMES MOFFATT. 

THERI ANTHROPISM.— See Ltcanthropy. 

THEUDAS.— See Messiahs (Psehdo). 

THEURGY. — Theurgy {eevpyld) — the direct 
working of (3od — is closely connected with certain 
systems of mysticism and theosophy. The word 
itself is not often used by those who claim that 
supernatural effects are produced through them 
by divine action ; they more often ascribe the mir- 
aculous effects to good ‘ spirits,’ whom God uses for 
His purposes, and they call this _system_ of divine 
working ‘ magic,’ frequently ‘ white magic,’ as dis- 
tinguished from ‘black magic,’ which is supposed 
to 1)6 the work of diabolical spirits. Vaughan 
has given a good definition of it. He says : 

‘ 1 wonld use the term tbeurgic to cbaractcriie tbe mysXxtAsm 
which claims supernatural powers generally, — works marvels, 
not like the black art, by help from beneath, but os white mapie, 
by the virtue of talisman or cross, demi-god, angel, or saint. 
Thus tbeurgic mysticism is not content, liae the tliMpathmic, 
with either feeling or pros elytising ; nor, like the tbeosophie, 

1 See O. Faber’s cautious survey and verdict in his Bud- 
dhisiisehe und Neutestamentliehe Brz&hlungen, Lelpag, 1913, 
pp. 10-29. 

3 Gnojtve Heresies, London, 1875, p. 81 f. 
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with knowing ; but it must open for itself a converse with the 
world of spirits, and win as its prerogative the power of miracle. 
This broad use of the word makes prominent the fact that a 
common principle of devotional enchantment lies at the root of 
ail the pretences, both of heathen and of Christian miracle- 
mongers. The cefestial hierarchy of Dionysius and the benign 
daemons of Proclus, the powers invoked by Pagan or by Christ- 
ian theurgy, by Platonist, by Cabbalist, or by saint, alike rewarf 
the successful aspirant with supernatural endowments ; and so 
far Apollonius of Tyana and Peter of Alcantara, Asdepigenia 
and St. Theresa, must occupy ns religious magicians the same 
province. The error is in eitner case the same — a divine efficacy 
IS attributed to rites and formulas, sprinklings or fomigations, 
relics or Incantations, of mortal manufacture.’ i 

Some form of belief in theurgy is at least as old 
as history and literature. Homer’s heroes are con- 
stantly raised beyond themselves and perform 
deeds which seein to be done through them by 
the Olympian divinities who come to their aid. 
Oriental as well as Grecian lithology everywhere 
assumes tbeurgic powers. The eclectic Gnostics, 
who drew upon many popular religions and sacred 
books as the sources of their divine gnosis, also 
believed and taught that great divine powers 
became available to those wh^o were initiatod and 
who thus received something of the fullness — the 
Pleroma — of the Godhead. 

The Neo-Platonists, especially in their later 
periods, gave new impetus to ttieurgy and were 
unwittin^y the transmitters of it into Christian 
circles. Plotinus, the founder of the movement, 
was a metaphysician of higli rank and a noble 
mystic whose influence on Christian mysticism can 
hardly be overestimated, but be was not interested 
in occult knowledge or in tbeurgic plienonicna. 
His Syrian successors, however, Porphyry and 
lamblichus, were concerned with the problem of 
discovering and applying divine powers or energies 
in the sphere of human action, lambliclius, who 
strongly reveals Gnostic influences, turns the ideas 
and hypostases of Plotinus into divinities, i.e. per- 
sonified beings, and he bolds that these ‘ intellig- 
ences’ work wonders in the macrocosm outside and 
in the microcosm within man. These divine powers 
come into the soul of the mystic on high occasions, 
possess it, and enable it to do works beyond human 
capacity. There are, according to lamblicbns, 
hierarchal orders of these divine powers in vary- 
ing ranks, and it belongs to mystical wisdom to 
know how to invoke the higher and more benign 
powers and to gain their tlieurgic assistance. This 
thenrgic system is set forth in lamblichus’ treatise 
de Mystcriis. Proclus, the last important name 
among the Neo-PIatonlsts, was a much greater 
philosopher thou lamblichus, but he also expounded 
a system of theurgy and encouraged belief in hier- 
archal powers, arranged in triadic orders, wlio 
work divinely and mysteriously through those 
who are raised into union with these higher powers. 

Through the Gnostics, through the Neo-Platon- 
ists, especially through the Christian Neo-Platonist 
who wrote under the pseudonym Dionysius tlie 
Areopagite, and above all through contact^ with 
the pagan world and its wide-spread belief in 
magic, the Christian Church unconsciously absorbed 
a multiform faith in theurgy. Angels of many 
orders, saints who have been glorified, the Virgin 
Marvand her divine Son, can and do work wonders, 
it is believed, for faithful worshippers, Water and 
bread and wine and other elements of nature are by 
miraculous divine grace transformed into spiritual 
substances, become, in fact, the real divine presence, 
and supply to the recipient supernatural powers, 
which taork mightily within the souL Many 
Roman Catholic saints and many 14th and ISlli 
cent, mystics believed themselves possessed of 
special tbeurgic powers. Stigmata of nail-prints 
were believed to t>e divinely produced in the hands 
and feet of Francis of Assisi and of Catharine of 
Siena. Others had the power to ‘levitate’ them- 

1 Hoxtrs vrilh the iivtties, i. S6. 
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selves and to soar above the earth in moments 
of possession. Others had the miraculous gift 
of ^redding tears in extraordinary measure or of 
emitting fragrant odours from their body in periods 
of ecstasy, while still others underwent profound 
physical transformations or radiated light like a 
self-luminous body. The entire field of theurric 
phenomena is thus intimately bound up with the 
psychology of hysteria and auto-suggestion. Auto- 
matism of many types is now scientifically recog- 
nized. It seems to the ‘ subject,’ when parts of lus 
own body perform functions without his conscious 
volition, as though some foreign person had entered 
and possessed him and were using his hands or his 
feet or his lips. Where the results are beneficent 
and constructive, it seems natural to believe that 
divine power has come to his assistance and is 
working a miraculous work through him, so that 
theurgy appears, to persons of this type, to rest 
upon facts of e.xperience. 

An immense revival of theurgy came in mth the 
rise of humanism and during the period when 
science was emerging from the stage of superstition 
and pseudo-science. This revival was due, in large 
measure, to the influence of Neo-Platonism and 
of the Jewish !^ahbala, both of which the early 
humanists studied with zeal and enthusiasm. Pico 
della Mirandola (1463-94) gave great prominence to 
the symbolical, mystical, theurgical ^abbala, and 
he also glorified the writings of the Neo-Platonists. 
W. R. Inge quotes the following passage from 
Pico’s Apology which illustrates tlie mental atti- 
tude of the first humanists ; 

• One of the chief charges against me is that I am a magician. 
Have I not myself distinguished two kinds of magic? One, 
which the Greeks call yotjTei'a, depends entirely on alliance with 
evil spirits, and deserves to be regarded with horror, and to be 
unIshed ; the other is magic in tlie proper sense of the word, 
he former subjects man to the evil spirits, the latter makes 
them serve him. The former is neither an art nor a science ; 
the latter embraces the deepest mysteries, and the knowledge 
of the whole of Nature with her powers. While it connects and 
combines the forces scattered by God through the whole world, 
it does not so much work miracles as come to the help of 
working nature. Its researches into the sympathies of things 
enable it to bring to light hidden marvels from the secret 
treasure-houses of the world, Just as if it created them itself. 
As the countryman trains the vine upon the elm, so the magician 
marries the earthly objects to heavenly bodies. His art is bene- 
ficial and Godlike, for it brings men to wonder at the works of 
God, than which nothing conduces more to true religion.’! 

Reuchlin (1455-1522) carried the study of the 
]^abbala and of Neo-Platonism still farther and 
laid the basis for the theur^ and magic which 
swarm in the writings of Cornelius Agrippa of 
Nettesheim, Paracelsus, Valentine Weigel, and, 
in a distinctly less degree, Jacob Boehme. All 
these theosophically-minded thinkers believed that 
it was possible to come into possession of direct 
divine wisdom or light and thereby to discover 
tlie secret of the universe and to use the secret in 
marvellous theurgic ways. Reuchlin expressed 
this view, in 1517, in a passage which is translated 
in the appendix to the Three Books of Occult Philo- 
sophy by Henry Cornelius Agrippa.^ He says ; 

‘God, out of love to hie people, has revealed the bidden 
mysteries to some of them, and these can find in the dead letters 
the living spirit. For Scripture consists of single letters, visible 
signs, which stand in a certain connection watb the angels as 
celestial and spiritual emanations from God. By the pronuncia- 
tion of the one, the others also are affected ; but with a true 
Cabniist, who penetrates the whole connection of the earthly 
with the heavenly, these signs, rightly placed in connection with 
each other, are a way of putting him into immediate union with 
the spirits, w-ho through that are bound to satisfy his wishes.' 

A still better account of the theurgic operations 
which are believed to work through those who 
catch the divine secret and find the light is given 
in the words of ‘J. F.,’ who translated Agrippa’s 
Occult Philosophy into English in 1651. The pass- 
age is in the ‘Preface to the Judicious Reader,’ 
and is as follows : 

* Christian Mvstieism, p. 268, footnote 2. 

■ B4. W. F. Whitehead, Chicago and London, 1893, p. 26L 


■ This is true and sublime Occult Philosophy. To understand 
the tnysierious influences of the intellectual world upon the 
celestial, and of both upon the terrestrial ; and to know how to 
dispose and fit ourselves so as to be capable of receiving the 
superior operations of these worlds, whereby we may be enabled 
to operate wonderful things by a natural power— to discover 
the secret counsels of men, to increase riches, to overcome 
enemies, to procure the favour of men, to expel diseases, to pre- 
serve health, to prolong life, to renew youth, to foretell future 
events, to see and know things done many miles off, and such 
like as these. These things may seem incredible, yet rc.ad but 
the ensuing treatise and thou shalt see the possibility confirmed 
both by reason and example.’ 

Once more in modern times there has appeared 
a recrudescence of theurgy in spiritualistic and 
theosophical circles. The element of fact in it 
now, as of old in the days of humanism and of Neo- 
Platonism, is due to the automatisms, i.e. to sub- 
liminal action, emerging without the subject of 
the action being conscious that it is initiated by 
him. It seems to be done through him and not 
by him and thus is attributed to G^od, or to spirits 
who ‘ possess ’ him. 

LTrERATDBB. — Julcs Simon, JTCsf. d« r/coh d’Alexandrie, 
2 vols., Paris, 1^4-46 ; E. Vacherot, Bist. erilique de ficoU 
d’Alexandrie, S vols., do. 1846-61 ; Theurgia ; or, The Egyptian 
Mysteries, by lamblicos, tr. Alexander Wilder, London, 1012; 
J. Reuchlin, De Verbo Mirifico, Basel, 1494, De Arte Cabbalis- 
tica, Hagenau, 1617 ; Agrippa of Nettesheim, De Incertitu- 
dine et Vanitate omnium Scientiarum et Artium, tr. J. F., 
London, 1661 ; Franz Hartmann, Life and Teachings oj 
Paracelsus, do. 1896 ; R. A. Vaughan, Hours with the Mystics, 
2 vols., do. 1860 ; W. R. Inge, Christian Mysticism, do. 1899 ; 
R. M. Jones, Spiritual Reformers in the 16 th and nth Centuries, 
do. 1914, esp. chapters on Weigel and Boehme. 

R. M. Jones. 

THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES. — See Con- 
fessions. 

THOMISM. — I. Name. — Broadly speaking, 
Thomism is the name given to the system of philo- 
sophy and theology founded bj St, Thomas Aquinas 
(g.v.). Strictly speaking, it is the name given to a 
group of opinions taught by St. Thomas and held by 
what is known as the Thomistic school, which is 
mainly but not excl usively composed of Dominicans. 

2 . Historical survey. — TJie foundation of Thom- 
ism is incontestably due to the personal influence 
of St. Thomas Aquinas. It should not, however, 
be forgotten that Albert the Great did much to 
prepare the way for the birth of the new system, 
so that the names of both master and pupil will 
ever remain inseparable in the great work. 
Although there were many points of contact 
between the minds of Albert and Thomas, the 
genius of the one was entirely different from that 
of the other. The mind of Thomas was more 
critical than Albert’s. The latter does not possess 
his subject quite perfectly ; there is a lack of pre- 
cision in details and a certain want of synthesis 
necessa^ to unify his knowledge. On the con- 
trary, Thomas possesses his matter _ perfectly ; 
above all, he has a power for order ;_his precision 
is nicer and his analysis finer ; his vision is more 
penetrating and more embracing ; and his power of 
analysis is on equal footing with his power of syn- 
thesis. Albert revealed to his age an intellectual 
world unknown to it ; Thomas with the ddbris of 
the intellectual world of the ancients created a 
new one. Both aimed at incorporating Aristotle 
into Christian phUosophy and theology. Albert’s 
endeavour has the merit of initiative, but it 
remained incomplete and only provisional ; Thomas 
■with a magician’s hand forwarded the work and 
produced a masterpiece which he embellished with 
a finish undreamed of by Albert. 

Before the time of St. Thomas several attempts 
had been made to synthesize the sum of human 
knowledge, but nothing of any great value had 
been the result. The work of reformation under- 
taken by St. Thomas was so vast and compli^ted 
that it is not sunirising that he was at first a little 
hesitating and diffident; but, as he advanced in 
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years and learning, his vision became clearer, and 
at the age of thirty he took up a position that, 
with regard to most things, was definite and final. 
Being perfectly familiar with all the problems dis- 
cussed by philosophy and theology, and having 
carefully weighed the value of the respective solu- 
tions and examined the systematic points of view 
already attempted, he saw that a perfect system 
necessarily demanded the unification of the whole 
of knowledge. This perfect ordering of the whole 
of knowledge which he bequeathed to the world 
was due to his sublime metaphysical sense. It is 
because St. Thomas surpassed the host of thinkers 
of his time as metaphysician that he produced a 
unique work. 

In philosophy he is the first to proclaim the 
autonomy of reason; and he has produced his 
philosophic works without once having recourse to 
an authority other than experience and reason to 
establish his conclusions and defend them. Start- 
ing from the ‘ sensible ’ world as from a secure 
basis, St. Thomas passes to the region of the 
absolute, to the highest and purest intellectualism. 
In theology he proclaims the autonomy of revela- 
tion. At the outset he maintains the impossibility 
of a real eonflict between tlie natural and super- 
natural orders which have the same source of truth, 
viz. Gk)d. Thus he synthesizes natural and super- 
natural, nature and grace, faith and reason. To 
assimilate his thought it is necessary to under- 
stand, above all, the functioning of his general 
synthesis, and especially of his metaphysics, which 
rules the whole economy of his work. Eclecticism 
has no meaning with regard to Thomistio doctrines ; 
their value and stren^h reside essentially in the 
marvel of their unity and solidarity. 

3. Progress of Thomism. — The Dominican 
order gradually took up the teaching of St. 
Thomas, but not without opposition ; some of its 
members were still imbued with the doctrines of 
Augustinism, and these could not be converted to 
a new system in a day. 

Robert Kilwarby, archbishop of Canterbury and 
a Dominican, condemned St. Thomas’s theory of the 
unity of substantial form, on 18th March 1277. 
A few years later, however, the English Domini- 
cans were among the most resolute defenders of 
this doctrine. In Germany Ulrich Engelbert de 
Strasbourg (t 1277) inolined towards Augustinism 
and the Neo-Platonism of the Arabs. Eckhart 
(t 1327) was much inclined towards Neo-Platonism. 
Thierry (t towards 1315) was an Augustinist 
strongly influenced by Avicenna : the latter never 
hesitated to combat the doctrine of St. Thomas. 

In France the great adversary of the new system 
was Durand de Saint-Pourfain. In_ Italy Umber- 
tus Guidi was punished by the Dominican Provin- 
cial Chapter of Arezzo in 1315 for attacking St. 
Thomas; and the General Chapter of Puy (1344) 
cautioned Thomas of Naples for opposition to St. 
Thomas. Many chapters of the Dominican order 
encouraged and promoted Thomistic doctrines. 
Worthy of mention are the General Cliapters of 
Paris (1286), of Saragossa (1309), of Metz (1313), of 
Castres (1329), of Brive (1346). So great indeed 
was the attachment of the Dominicans to the 
Summa Theologica that the celebrated Spaniard 
Amauld de Villeneuve (t 1311) Avrote a work against 
the Dominicans in 1304 (Gladins jugulaTis Thomis- 
tas), in which he accuses the Dominicans of pre- 
ferring the study of the Summa to that of the 
Bible. Two centuries later Erasmus formulated 
the same reproach.' 

4. Introduction of St. Thomas’s writings as 
text-books in schools. — At the end of the 13th 
cent, the Bible was the principal text, and the 
Sentences of Peter the Lombard was the theologi- 

r Opera Omnfa, I.oyden, 1703-08, UL B16. 
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cal text par excellence. The Dominicans intro- 
duced the reading of the Sentences ‘ in via Thomae,’ 
i.e. according to the thought of St. Thomas. Other 
sehools following this example taught the Sentences 
‘in via Alberti,’ ‘in via Durandi,' ‘ in via Scoti,’ 
etc. Not until the end of the 15th cent, did the 
Dominicans substitute entirely the Summa for the 
Sentences. 

5. Thomistic polemics. — The fights sustained by 
the Dominican order during the end of the Middle 
Ages in defence of their school were (1) to make a 
good stand against Augustinism, and (2) to defend 
certain doctrines special to Thomism. 

(а) General . — In favour of Augustinism a great 
reaction was made by the Friars Minor in a work 
composed by William de la Mare. The Oxford 
Dominicans replied in a work known as the Cor- 
ruptorium. A further work, Correctorium Corrup- 
torii, was published by two Oxford Dominicans, 
William de Makelsfeld and Richard Knapwell. 
At the end of the 13th cent, another general 
defence of Thomism was written by Robert de 
Bologne, Apologeficum pro St. Thoma. Last of all 
a great work (unfinished) was written by a cele- 
brated Thomist, Herv6 Noel de Nedellec, master at 
the university of Paris and master-general of the 
Dominicans, Defensa doetrince Sti. Thomce Ser- 
veeus Natalis. 

Other Important works written towards tho end of the 
Middle Ages are Defensiones theotopice divi Thomce AguinatU^ 
by John Cnprcolus (t 1414), who was called the ‘princeps Tho- 
miatarum,' and Clypeus Thomistarum contra modemos »t 
Scotistas^ by Pierre Niger (t 1481). Diego do Dera (t 1B23), the 
lUuBtrioua protector of Christopher Columbus, wrote two polem- 
ical works In favour of Thomism, of which the more important 
Is: Aforarum defensionum doetrince Anyeliei Doetoru fxofi 
Thomce de Aquinat mper qyatuor librot Sententiarum gucet-. 
fiones prqfundiseimcB eC utiHseimee (Seville, 1517). 

(б) Special. — (1) St. Thomas formulated the 
theory of the unity of the human person by mak- 
ing tne intellectual soul the only form of the 
human composite. Against the Averroism (taught 
at Paris) wfiich held the unicity of intellect for tho 
human species, and against Augustinism, which 
held the plurality of forms, several treatises were 
ivritten oy Thomists — e.g., by Pierre de Taran- 
taise, Gilles de Lessines, William de Makelsfeld, 
Thomas de Sutton, Jean de Fai;nz.a, etc. 

The Genera) Council of Vienne defined the 
Thomistic doctrine on this matter, which was 
further confirmed by the 5th Council of Lateran 
(1515), and by Pope Pius ix. in a letter to tho 
archbishop of Cologne (15th June 1857). 

(2) The question of the nature of religious 
poverty and its practice by Christ and the apostles 
was hotly discussed between the Dominicans and 
the Friars Minor. The discussion became so dis- 
astrous that Pope John xxn. condemned as errone- 
ous and heretical the doctrine that Christ and the 
apostles did not possess anything, or did not 
perform acts of proprietorship, viz. buying and 
selling ; etc. (12th Nov. 1323, Cum inter nonnvllos). 

(S) There was another theological combat 
between the Dominicans and the Minors with 
regard to the blood of Christ shed during the Pas- 
sion. Tlie Minors said that it ceased to be united 
to the divinity of Christ, the Dominicans that the 
union did not cease. Eventually Pope Pius II. 
forbade both parties to discuss tho question 
further.* 

(4) Tlie Dominicans strenuously fought against 
the nominalism* of the 14th cent, of which Durand 
de Saint-Pourfain and William Ockham were the 
leaders. 

1 New ed., 7 vols., cd. 0. Paban and T. Ptgnes, Tours, 1800-03, 

* Venice, 1451. 

s All the literature of this quarrel Is to be found In a 113 in 
the Bibliothfique of Paris (Cat. 12200, foL 1-73 ; also cf. Bene- 
dict irv., de Semrum Dei Eeatijleatione et bcatorum Canon- 
ieatione. bk. ii. ch. 80). 

4 See art. Itsxusu asn NoxisaUKic 
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(6) The Arerroism against which Albert the 
Great and St. Thomas fought was renewed again 
at the beginning of the 16th cent, in Italj'. 
Thomas de Vio, called Caj’etan, published a com- 
mentary on the d6 Anima of Aristotle (Florence, 
1509). A few years later the Council of Lateran 
(19th Dec. 1513) condemned the teaching of Aver- 
roism on the point, and further e.xacted that 
professors of pliilosophy should solve contrary 
arguments, which Cajetan held only theologians 
could do. 

(6) In the 14th cent, disputes concerning the 
Immaculate Conception arose. St. Thomas un- 
doubtedly leaves the question unsolved, but he 
was at great pains to show that the Blessed Virgin 
was not excluded from the redemption. St. 
Thomas says that the precise moment of sanctifi- 
cation is unknown ; he therefore never propounded 
the question whether Mary was sanctified at tlie 
very instant of conception. He believed it better 
to be silent on this point, although, had he followed 
his personal inclination, he had without doubt 
concluded in the affirmative, as his first declar.a- 
tion witnesses in IV. Sent. i. dist. xliv. qu. 1, art. 
3, ad 3. But his superior theological sense did not 
let him, in presence of the silence of tradition and 
the negative position of many theologians, and in 
particular the reserved attitude of the Church. 
The endeavour to drag St. Thomas to the negative 
or positive side is to force his meaning, since he 
voluntarily abstained from either. 

6. Renascence of Thomism.— In the 14th and 
16th centuries there was an intellectual decadence 
in philosophy and theology. Thomism could not 
altogether abstract itself from the influence of the 
time. However, even in the 15th cent, there was 
notable vitality among Thomists like John Capreo- 
lus, St. Antoninus of Florence, and Jean de Tor- 
quemada. At the end of the 15th cent, the intel- 
lectual life of Thomism received new vigour, which 
manifested itself in the 16th cent, and continued 
for two centuries afterwards. In 1651 the General 
Chapter of Salamanca ordered the text of St. 
Thomas’s writings to be used as text-books in all 
its schools. Hence at this time the great com- 
mentaries began to be written. Cajetan wrote 
from 1507 to 1522 ; Conrad Kollin on the Prwna 
secundm (Cologne, 1512) j Fran9ois de V'ittoria 
(whose commentaries remained in MSS) and Bar- 
th^lemy de Medina from 1577 to 1578 ; Banez from 
1634 to 1594 ; Sylvester Ferrariensis on the Summa 
contra Gentiles (Venice, 1534). The humanist 
movement of the 16th cent, had a great influence 
on certain Thomists. Francois de Vittoria took 
the lead ; of Iiis disciples the most famous was 
Melchior Cano (t 1560), whose work, de Locis theo- 
logicis, is a tribute to the humanist movement by 
its purity and beauty of style. Two new doctrines 
issued from the humanist state of thouglit : Am- 
brose Catharin (t 1553) put forward new theories 
on predestination and grace ; and Barthelemy de 
Medina formulated probabilism. Thomists com- 
bated tlie former doctrine ; whilst in answer to 
the desire of Pope Alexander vii. they combated 
strongly probabilist doctrnes. 

7. Thomism and the Council of Trent. — 
Thomists held an important part in this council. 
The Thomistic school had grave interests at stake 
on account of the dogmatic question regarding the 
doctrine of justification. Of the five members of 
the commission instituted by Paul m. to study this 
question three were Dominicans, of whom Barthd- 
lemy Spina, master of the Sacred Palace, was 
the most active. The decree on justification was 
not drawn up without the help of St. Thomas. 
The text of the decree as regards the mode of pre- 
paration for justification* is taken in its every 

1 Sees. ri. ch. tL 


detail from the Sninma, ill. qu. Ixxxv. art. 6. The 
decree numbers six acta preparatory to justifica- 
tion. They are the same in nature, number, 
and order as in the Summa (loc. cit.). Also, in 
the following chapter of the decree the causes of 
justification are exactly those given by St. Thomas 
in the Summa, I. ii. qu. oxii. art. 4, and II. ii. qu. 
xxiv. art. 3. 

The official catechism (published by the council), 
in which the doctrine of the Catholic Church is 
contained and which was compiled for the use of 
the clergy, was dra^\’n up by three Thomists — 
Leonard de Marinis (archbishop of Lanciano), 
Gilles Foscarari (bishop of Modena), and Francois 
Foreiro (theologian to the king of Portugal). 

As soon as the Council of Trent was finished. 
Pope Pius V, on 11th April 1567 proclaimed St. 
Thomas a doctor of the Church. 

8. Thomism and MoHnism. — See art. Mounism ; 
also see below § 12. 

9. Thomism and Jansenism. — In his posthu- 
mous work Augustinus (Louvain, 1640) Jansenius 
strove to prove that the new theology, especially 
that of Molina and Suarez, was against tlie doc- 
trine of St. Augustine and contrary to the doctrine 
authorized by the Catholic Church. ’ The A ugus- 
tinus aroused much opposition among the Jesuits. 
After an examination of the book, the Dominicans 
found that it militated not only against Molinism, 
but also against Thomism. Two Dominicans 
wrote against Jansenius — Alexander SSbille (de 
Augustini et SS. Patnm de libero arbitrio intcrprcs 
thomisticus adversus Cornclii Jansenii doctrinam, 
Mayence, 1652), and Bernard Guyard (Discrimina 
inter doctrinam Thomisticam et Janscnianam, 
Paris, 1655). 

10. Thomism and probabilism. — The theory of 
probabilism (q.v.)v<’BS unfolded by Barthdlemy de 
Medina, a Dominican, in his Expositio in Primam 
SecundcB D. Thomcc (Salamanca, 1577). The 
Jesuits generally adopted this new theory. But, 
since the ease with which any opinion could be 
made probable, provided the coniradictoiy was 
probable, led to grave abuses, Alexander Vli. 
asked the Dominicans to combat strongly the 
probabilist doctrines. This they did, and from 
that time no Dominican theologian has written 
in favour of probabilism. 

11. Neo-Thomism and the revival of Scholasti- 
cism. — At the beginning of the 19th cent. Schol- 
asticism (q.v.) began to revive, and there followed 
a revival of Thomism. The encyclical .Mtemi 
Patris of Pope Leo xiii. (4th Aug. 1879) set up 
St. Thomas Aquinas as the great model and 
master of Catholic philosophy and theology. 
From that time all schools have studied the 
works of the master and have endeavoured to 
make his thought their O'wn. The endeavour to 
keep in touch with the prowess of modern science, 
and to show that the fundamentals of Thomism 
are in perfect accord with the latest discoveries 
of science, was set on foot, not, as is sometimes 
supposed, by the Institut Supdrieur de Philosophie 
of Louvain University, but by the Thomist 
Sanseverino, one of the most learned and vigorous 

romoters of the movement. This is evidenced 

y his work, Philosophia Christiana cum antiqtia 
et nova comparata. This great movement has 
been fostered and developed by the Institut 
Supdrieur de Philosophie, founded by Cardinal 
Mercier at Louvain. Certain Revues are now 
published in which the teachings of Neo-Thomism 
and Neo-Scholasticism are consistently set forth. 
The Revue Thomiste and the Revue nio-scolastique 
de Philosophie are worthy of mention.^ 

12. Essence of Thomism. — Thomism is above 
all a system of philosophy and theology. Now a 

1 See art. JairsiOTaii. 
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system necessarily implies harmony and solidarity 
among the doctrines of which the system is built 
up. In proportion as a system lacks unity, so 
much is it less of a system. Many philosophers 
and theologians have endeavoured to give systems 
of knowleuge to the world, but on examination 
it is found that they lack the first essential of a 
system, viz. solidarity of thought in every depart- 
ment. If certain principles are laid down in 
metaphysics, no doctrine in any department of 
applied metaphysics (as, e.y., in psychology, 
cosmology, natural theology, ethics, etc.) should 
be at variance mth those principles. Moreover, 
if a system claims to he a system of the whole 
of knowledge, both of that attained by human 
reason and of that attained by revelation, then 
no doctrine formulated by natural reason should 
he at variance with the doctrines formulated hy 
faith ; and conversely. It is evident that, if there 
he a system of this nature, it is eminently con- 
structi ve or synthetic. Every stone in the structure 
must be in its proper place, and, if the building 
is to stand firm, there must be some grand, unify- 
ing principle or foundation upon which it is_ built 
up. Now, just as in any architectural building 
there cannot be several foundations, but only one 
ultimate foundation, so in Thomisra there is one 
fundamental principle unifying the system and 
imparting liannony and solidarity to every depart- 
ment which it embraces. 

13. The fundamental principle of Thoraism. — An 
examination of the various departments of Thomist 
metaphysics, of applied metaphysics, and of the 
whole realm of Thomist theology will show that 
the fundamental doctrines of each department are 
applications to various matters of a great principle 
inculcated by Aristotle in his_ metaphysics. It is 
the principle of the real distinction betuyen act 
and potentiality. One has not far to seek in order 
to understand what is meant by ‘ act ’ and by 
‘potentiality.’ ‘Act ’means perfection; ‘potenti- 
ality’ means absence of perfection. A thing in 
the state of potentiality is in an imperfect state, 
and is therefore capable of receiving what it lacks, 
viz. some perfection or an act_ (as it is termeu in 
scholastic language), whereby it ceases to be in a 
state of potentiality and is brought to a state 01 
having some perfection. There are, as is evident, 
many kinds of states of potentiality and many 
kinds of corresponding states of act, but it is not 
necessary to enter into a discussion of them, since 
the doctrine underlying them all is one and the 
same. Furthermore, it is clear that the state of 
potentiality must be really distinct from the state 
of act ; for, if this be not true, then ‘ to run and 
' to be able to ran,’ ‘ to know ’ and ‘ to be able to 
know,’ ‘to be hot’ and ‘to be able to bo hot, are 
one and the same, which is absurd. Hence there 
must be a real (extra-mental) distinction between 
the two states. This principle, then, may be 
formulated thus : Between the state of potenttaMy 
and the state of act there is « 

Further, the fast unfolding of this principle 
necessarily implies that that which is in a sfa 
of potentiality cannot cease to be m that s^e 
unless it ha ' moved ’ from that state by something 
which is in the state of act ; e.g., cold .‘"'^ter him 
the potentiality to become hot, but 
for cold water to become hot unless it be 
from that state by something that 
possesses heat. It wU be seen that 
IS an immediate inference of the real ^isrinction 
between potentiality and act. ^ence the principle 
in a more explicit way niay be fommlated tliu . 
Potentiality, which w really 

never Iccomc act unless it be reduced to act by 
Sftod™;..! prindple of thoenH^ 


Thomist system ; established at the outset in 
metaphysics, it is applied without exception to 
the fundamental doctrines in every department 
of Thomist philosophy and theology. Whoever 
draws a single conclusion which is in any way at 
variance with this principle, although he may 
hold all other doctrines 01 tlie Thomist system, 
ceases ipso facto to be a Thomist. 

14. The application of the principle. — (a) In 
metaphysics. — The Thomist doctrine of real dis- 
tinction between essence and existence in created 
things, wherein essence is conceived as a potenti- 
ality and existence as an act, is an application of 
the principle ; likewise the real distinction between 
substance and its accidents, wherein substance is 
conceived as in potentiality to the accidents which 
are its acts or perfections ; likeudse the doctrine 
concerning the nature of dimensive quantity, the 
essence of which is not that it actually extends 
the parts of a corporeal substance in place, i.e. in 
triple famension, but that it distributes the parts 
of that substance ivithin the substance itself (which 
internal parts are only potentially distributed in 
triple dimension by dimensive quantity), and that 
it Fas the capability or potentiality of actually 
extending those parts in place according to triple 
dimension. Upon this doctrine of the nature of 
dimensive quantity is founded the doctrine of_ the 
real presence of the whole body of Christ in a 
small consecrated Host ; also the doctrine of the 
virgin birth of Christ, of His passing into a room, 
the doors being shut, etc. Likewise the imporUiiit 
doctrine of cause and effect, or the principle of 
causality, is an application of the aforesaid funda- 
mental principle. An analysis of ‘that which 
begins to be (effect) must have a reason (cause) 
for its inception’ shows the underlying great 
principle. ... 

(b) In psyc/mZoyy.-yThe doctrine of the unity 

of the human composite, viz. that tlie intellectual 
soul is the substantial form of the body, and that 
it is the onW form, is an application of the same 
principle. The ‘ prime matter,’ a pure potentiality, 
which is informed by the intellectual soul (or act) 
receives from this act all that makes it body, and 
human body, and living. Through the same 
principle it follows that the faculties of intellect 
and will are really distinct from the substance of 
the soul, because they are the acts or perfections 
of the soul, which in regard to them is a potenti- 
ality. As a consequence it also follows not only 
that every faculty is really distinct from its object 
as potentiality to act, but also that, in regard to 
it as object, every faculty is passive, not active. 
Hence the important doctrine that the human 
intellect is a passive, not active, power or faculty, 
in that it receives, and does not make, its object 
of thought as object. _ 

Further (and this is most important from the 
point of view of Thomism versus Molinism), the 
human will, which is the faculty of choice, must 
ultimately be moved to the very act of choosing 
by sometliing which is in act; and the reason is 
that, before the act of choosing (given everything 
necessarj' for this action save this action itself), 
the will is in a state of potentiality and must 
therefore be ‘moved’ by something outside it to 
the state of perfection which is ‘ choosing.' Only 
God, the actus purus, can move the will to the 
very act of choosing; if aught else did this, the 
will ipso facto would cease to bo free. Tills is 
the 'Thomistic doctrine of physical premotion, 
which is a rigorous application of the aforesaid 
fundamental principle. 

(c) In cosmology. — In this department of applied 
metaphysics the fundamental question concern* 
the precise naturo of body, m body. Applying 
the aforesaid principle, Thomism concludes that 
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body, as body, is a composite of two principles, 
one of which is substantial form and the other 
prime matter. Prime matter is a pure potentiality 
of which the substantial form is the act; and 
between the two, as a consec[uence, there is a real 
distinction. 

(cZ) In natural theology . — The classic proof for 
the existence of God, viz. from the existence of 
motion in the world, is nothing more tlian a 
rigorous application of the same prmciple. Motion 
is here taKen in its ividest sense, embracing not 
only local motion but every kind of ‘passing 
from potentiality to act.’* 

(e) In ethics . — All the doctrines concerning 
habits and their formation, of the passions, of 
virtues and vices, of laws, etc., have their mainstay 
in the same fundamental principle. 

(/) In theology . — For tlie existence of God see 
above (d). It is only necessary to run through 
the Summa to see that the same principle is funda- 
mental in the doctrines concerning revelation and 
concerning inspiration (in which is implied the 
doctrine of cause and efifect, and in particular of 
instrumental causality). By an understanding of 
the same great principle it is concluded that God 
alone is pure act with no admixture of potentiality 
whatsoever, whilst everything created contains 
both potentiality and act. It is further concluded 
not only that God’s essence is identically the same 
as His existence, but that His intellect and His 
will. His attributes of unity, goodness, truth. His 
knowledge and love are likewise identically the 
same as His essence. The same grand principle 
underlies the whole of the doctrine concerning the 
mystery of the trinity of persons in God. A 
further application is to be found in the treatise 
on the angels, whose existence is really distinct 
from their essence, whose minds and wills are 
really distinct from their substance, etc. Thus 
through the whole of the Summa one finds the 
same principle applied. It will be necessary to 
take only two more cases in order to show the 
solidarity of Thomistic doctrines. According to 
St. Thomas, the sacraments are the instrumental 
causes of grace ; they are not mere channels 
through which grace is infused into the soul ; they 
are real, physical, instrumental causes which 
produce or infuse grace into the soul. The soul 
in regard to the sacramental grace that informs 
it is a potentiality [potentia obedientialis), and 
grace is the act. 

The final instance we shall take to illustrate 
the application of the fundamental principle of 
Thomism concerns the doctrine of actual grace. 
Just as in the natural order it ivas concluded that 
the human will is physically premoved by God to 
the act of choice,® so in the supernatural order an 
actual grace is nothing more than a physical 
premotion in that order. Hence the Tliomists 
speak of ‘gratia efficax ah intrinseco,’ a grace 
intrinsically or of its very nature efficacious, and 
not of grace, intrinsically indifferent, to be made 
efficacious by consent of the will to accept, or to 
remain inefficacious by refusal of the will to accept. 
Thus Thomism, by a relentless logic, applies the 
great principle to the doctrine of actual grace. To 
the mm_d of St. Thomas, in spite of the apparent 
difficulties, this doctrine is the only logical con- 
clusion. For Thomism the theory of Molina or 
Suarez bristles wdth more difficulties in that the 
theory subverts the doctrines of God as the Prime 
Mover of all things, of causality, and of the great 
metaphysical principle: Potentiality, which is 
really distinct from act, can never become act unless 
it be reduced to act by something which is in act. 
In short, for the sake of a difScifity in applied 

1 Of. Summa, i. qu. U. art. 8, Prima via. 

3 See above (b). 


metaphysics (i.e. the freedom of the will under 
God’s physical promotion), Molina and Suarez 
gainsay a principle already established in meta- 

hysics, just as he who, on account of some 

ifficulty in mixed mathematics, gainsays a 
principle of pure mathematics. 

Any conclusion other than the one dra\vn above 
wrecks a system of the whole of knowledge in the 
mind of the Thomist. It is owing to the perfect 
consistency of application of the grand fundamental 
principle aforesaid to every department of know- 
ledge that Thomas bequeathed to the world a 
sublime system remarkable for its perfect unity, 
harmony, and solidarity of thought. 
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iELRED WHITACRE. 

THRACE (QprjtKTi, Opgiai). — Thrace was the 
name given in classical times to the mountainous 
region lying north of Greece proper. The in- 
habitants (Gp^ixes, GflfiVces, Opgses) were a barbarous 
people, having no close affinities to the Greeks in 
language, culture, or originally in religion. In 
the last field, however, their influence on their 
more civilized neighbours was considerable, begin- 
ning early and continuing fairly late. In particular, 
they appear to have been partly responsible for the 
remarkable change in the spirit of Greek religion 
which took place about the beginning of the 
classical epoch or shortly before it. This change 
must not be thought of as something revolutionary, 
akin, e.g., to the conversion of most of N. Europe 
from Roman Catholicism to Protestantism at the 
Reformation ; for the large majority, probably if 
not certainly, religious beliefs and practices changed 
little if at all ; it was rather the introduction of a 
new -element, which rendered possible the holding 
by many Greeks of ideas either unknown to their 
fathers or existing among them in a very un- 
developed form, and largely forgotten when first 
we hear anything definite about the Greek race. 

X. Origin and history of the Thracians. — The Thracian 
invasion of the country which they occupied in historioil times 
is part of a wider movement from the north into the hilly region 
of the Balkans and the countries west and cast of that distruR 
(Bosnia and Herzegovina on the one side, the Caucasus and 
Armenia on the other). Kie invaders were of Indo-European 
stock, probably originally from the Carpathians. Driven 
perhaps by the pressure of Slovak tribes from the region of the 
Vistula, or possibly from sheer restlessness or desire for fresh 
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territory, they occupied the country ia snccesslTO waves. The 
Phryeians (o.u.) and tribes most closely related to them, 
together with the Armenians, occupied the Asiatic district for 
the most part ; the Thracians seized chiefly upon the European I 
sector. That Thracian and Phrygian were related stocks was 1 
already recognized in antiquity,! and modem phiiology, to- 
gether with arguments drawn from their religious and social 
organization, inclines us to believe that this is substantially 
correct Throughout Greek history the Thracians, or the 
majority of them, remained politically independent, protected 
both by their great courage and by the difficult nature of their 
country; BomCj after much trouble, succeeded in subduing 
them, the ferocious Dacians finally yielding to Trajan. They 
remained, however, an intractable people, little Influenced by 
the civilization of their rulers. Finally, about a.n. 400, their 
ancient priestly tribe, the Bessoi, were converted to Christianity. 
Some 200 years later a Slovak invasion swept over the country, 
and from that time begins the lustory of what ultimately 
became the Balkan peoples. 

*. Ethnology.— The Thracian races fall, broadly speaking, 
into two groups— a northern and a southern. The latter, in- 
habiting the region of the Haimos and Strj-mon, included, 
besides the Bessoi already mentioned, the Bisaitai, Thynoi, 
Bithynoi, Sakai, Dioi, Odrj’sai, and other tribes ; the former or 
Getic group consisted of a smaller number of peoples, individu- 
ally more important than the tribes just mentioned. Besides 
the powerful Getai themselves, we must count among them the 
still more formidable Dacians (Aaicoi, ASkm, Aiet), who are often 
confused with them, and the Agathyrsoi, whose name seems to 
indicate that they were held in no great esteem by their 
Scythian neighbours (the first two syllables are probably to be 
connected with Zend agha, * bad'), and who appear from Hero- 
dotos^to have practised the very primitive custom of group- 
marriage. On the whole, the northern group shows certain 
cultural affinities with the Germanic tribes, the southern with 
the OrienWs, especially, as already menticned, with the 
Phrygians. 

3 . Language. — As the Thracians seem to have bad no know- 
ledge of writing, the few inscriptions wo have from Thrace are 
late and never in the native tongue. There remain, however, 
a number of glosses, some 86 of which we may take as genuine 
Thracian words ; about 25 names of plants given as Thracian by 
Dioscorides ; and a considerable number of proper names, both 
of persons (including deities) and of places. From these it 
appears that their tongue was Indo-Germanle, of the E. 
European group, having as its nearest ancient congeners 
Phrygian and Armenian. Traces appear of two distinct lin- 
guistic stocks, the result presumably of the blending of two 
races ; and this we may consider along with the fact reported 
by HerodotosS that the cult practised by their chieftains 
differed from that of the common people. 

4 . Material culture. — It has been pointed out4 that Homer 
does not consider the Thracian culture os an Interior one. In 
the Iliad the Thracians are for the most port the oilies of the 
Trojans ; Priam’s treasury Includes a cup of their giving ; * the 
son of Antenor was brought up in Thrace and married there ;S 
Ehesos comes to Priam's aid with a strong Thracian contingent.! 
On the other hand, some of them at least trade with the Greeks .8 
Ho hint is given that they are in any sense savages ; in par- 
ticular, the followers of Rhesos encamp in a soldierly manner.s 
But there is no need to suppose, as Helbig does, that the 
Thracians of that day, under Phesnioian or other foreign in- 
fluence, were enjoying a short period of 'hothouse' culture 
which brought them lor a time to higher levels than they ever 
afterwards attained. The true explanation seems to bo that 
Homer knows nothing of the later division between Greek and 
barbarian, and that the Greeks of his day were not a highly 
civilized people themselves. A race which lived under the rule 
of feudal barons, practised the blood-feud, allowed wer-gelt, 
occasionally mutilated or otherwise ill-treated a dead foe, was 
not quite free from the custom of human sacrifice, and buried 
its dead much in the fashion of the historical Thracians,!® 
besides keeping up the old custom of bride-price and having 
only very rudimentary manufactures and handicrafts, was not 
much superior to the Thracians of historical times. The differ- 
ence was that the Greeks developed with marvellous rapidity 
in the next 800 years or so, while the Thracians remained 
backward.!! 

Passing to classical authors of the later periods, we find our 
chief account of Thrace in Herodotos.!® His whole attitude 

! ol 4'pvyev ©psKwv airoiKof eloi (Strabo, X. 471). 

8 iv. 104. 3 V. 7. 

4 W. Helbig, Das Zlomer. Epos, Leipzig, 1884, p. 0. 

3 xxiv. 234 ; we are not told who made the cup. 

« xi. 222 ff. 7 X. 434. 8 71 f. 

» X. 471. 30 See below § 5 (A). 

!! The present writer holds the view of Andrew Lang, van 
Ixieuwen, and other scholars that the Homeric poems are sub- 
stantially the work ol one man, and he would put their date 
about the 10th cent. n.o. For the Homeric customs above 
mentioned see II. ix. 632, xxil. 371, xxiil. 176 (the poet clearly 
disapproves strongly of the sacrifice), and xxiii. passiw, Od, xv. 
224 , 272 ff., XX. 355, and many other passages. Elaborate 
manufactures or works of art are regularly the work of gods 
(as II. xviil. 463 ff.) or imported (ns Od. iv. 616). Simple weaving 
and the like are done at home, as Od. li. 94. Cl. the account 
ol Thracian arts above. 

!3 Chiefly v. 2-8. References to other passages of Herod are 
cited in the notes. For fuller authorities see Tomaschek, Die 
offenThrater, i. niff. 


towards the Thracians, while not unfriendly,! is clearly that of 
civilized man describing interesting barbarians; and this it 
certainly Justified. They are, ho tells us, a numerous race, of 
little political importance owing to their lack of unity ; ttelt 
culture is on the whole uniform. They despise agriculture, 
counting it more honourable to be idle and to live by plunder. 
They have, however, some arts, as they can weave very good 
cloth of hemp fibre.® To this we may add, what sundry later 
authors tell us, that they showed skill in making various tools 
and weapons of iron.® Thej- were accustomed to dye their hair 
and tatu their skin. They were, in some cases at least, 
polygynous; that they lived under father-right, not mother- 
right, is clear from the facts that they paid bride-price and that 
marital jealousy was strongly developed, though the chastity 
of an unmarried girl was quite disre^rded — i.e., their women 
were apparently thought of chiefly as valuable property, belong 
Ing to their fathers so long as they were unmarried— hence the 
light view taken of their immoralities, for any children that 
they might bear out ol wedlock would also belong to their own 
family — but afterwards belonging to their husbands, who had 
paid for the exclusive use of them. When we add that os a race 
they were cattle-breeders and especially famous for their horses 
from very early times,* it is clear that we shall not be far wrong 
in comparing them to some one of the principal Basuto peoples, 
such as the Amazulu, before the latter attained unity of 
government under T'Chakn. Physically, however, they were 
at the other end of the colour-scale, being fair-skinned and 
yellow-haired. 

Finally, four points should be noted os giving the clue to 

many featui • * < . .f 

unanimous - ■ .1 

brave, havir„ . , . -i ■ , ■ 

in particular, had a bad name for unrestrained indulgence in 
sexual passion ; (3) they were heavy drinkers ; and (4) they 
were intensely fond of music, performing well on both flute and 
lyre. In addition, their country was a mountainous one, in 
which caves were no rarity. 

5 . Religion. — We may take as onr starting-point 
the famous passage of Herodotos, v. 7 : ‘ They 
worship only the following gods, Ares, Dionysos, 
and Artemis; but their kings . . . reverence 
Hermes above all other gods, swear by him alone, 
and say that they are descended from Hermes.’ 
We must in the first place remember that the 
names in the above passage are not to be taken 
too literally. Whereas a modern writer, if ho said 
that a particular race worshipped Buddha, would 
mean exactly what he said, and the Hebrew 
prophet' who speaks of the name of his God as 
being ' great among the Gentiles ’ means his word.s 
to be startlingly paradoxical, a Greek always 
assumes that the gods of all nations are much the 
same as his own and never scrujiles to talk of the 
Egyptian cult of Hermes or the Roman worship of 
Hera, meaning thereby Tiioth and Juno. We 
shall see that, taken os it stands, Herodotos’ state- 
ment is true of one deity only. 

(a) Ares . — ^That Ares is a Thracian deity is a 
fairly wide-spread opinion. As far hack as Homer * 
we find Thrace mentioned os the home of the war- 
god, and later writers echo Homer.’ Ases has, 
moreover, certain non-Greek features ; his cult is 
wholly witliout any of those higher forms which 
distinguish, e.g., Apollo or Athene and remains 
throughout that of a war-god pure and simple. 
Homer’s whole attitude towards him is one of 
dislike ; he supports the Trojans throughout ; and 
in his ritual we find one feature paralleled in 
Thrace® harf to parallel in purely Greek cult — the 
dog-sacrifice to mm under the name of Enyalios at 
Sparta.® 

At the same time it must be confessed that none 

1 Between Greeks as a whole and Thracians as a whole no 
bitterness seems to have existed. The references to Thraciaiu 
i as bloodthirsty savages are mostly in comiiaratively late 
I authors— e.i;., Hor. Od. i. xxvii. 2. The writer is of opinion 
that the detestable conduct ol certain Thracian mercenaries in 
1 the Peloponnesian War CThuc. vii. 29) may have had something 
to do with this, while later their savage battles against the 
Romans prejudiced the latter against them. 

3 Herod, iv. 74, vii. 75. 

3 References in Tomaschek, L IIP. 

4 Of. Horn. II. X. 430. » Mai 111. 

8 II. xiii. 301 and elsewhere. 

7 E.g., Verg. .f.n. lii. 33. 

8 Vita Euripidis, 1. (vi.) ravrov (tIjv kuvo) BpqKes, it iSoi 
OvaaiTts i^ayov. 

* Plut. Qua-st. Eom. 290d ; Paus. nt. xiv. 0 ; Amob. adc. Eat. 
iv. 25. Such a sacrifice, however, is not wholly unknown else 
where in Greece. 
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of the above features are conclusive against his 
Greek origin. Among a people brave enough, hut 
not fond of war for its own sake, the war-god 
might well remain ' functional ’ — too important to 
he altogether neglected, too unpopular to develop. 
Among the traditional friends of Troy are also 
Apollo, Artemis, and at times Zeus himself ; not 
much can he made from a single feature of an 
obscure ritual ; * and the references to Thrace need 
mean no more than that the Thracians, being war- 
like, bad a popular cult of a war-god. And \ve 
must remember that the cult of Ares is very old in 
Athens and Boiotia, and that his name is not only 
plausibly derived from an Aryan root, which in 
Itself proves nothing, but has a characteristically 
Greek formation.^ 

We conclude therefore, on the whole, that the 
Thracians did not originate the Greek cult of 
Ares, but had from very early times a war-god of 
their own, about whose ritual we must be content 
to remain ignorant. It is worth mentioning that 
Herodotos seems to speak of him as an oracular 
god in one rather obscure passage.* 

(6) Dionysos. — The case of Dionysos is very 
different, and there is little serious doubt that 
here Herodotos and the numerous later authors 
who speak of this god as Thracian are literally 
correct.^ The chief arguments in favour of this 
statement are as follows : 

(i.) Philological. — The first two syllables of the name are 
apparently to be connected with the Thracian tribe-name Dioi. 
Farther, a Phrygian inscription gives us the formula pe Siioc « 
which almost certainly means ‘ By heaven and earth.’ 
We thus have a god with a name of which the first l>art has 
close Thraco- Phrygian atlinities, white thereat is certainly not 
Greek, whose mother is a|iparently the earth-goddess of the 
Thraco-Phrygian stock. » 

(ii.) Traditional. — Strabo definitely calls the cult of Dionysos 
Thraco-Phryginn.6 When first we liear of the god at all, it is in 
connexion with the Edonian king Lykurgos;' and his cult is 
called Thracian for more persistenliy than that of Ares by 
authors of all ages. Moreover, all tradition is agreed that he is 
not genuine Greek. It is true that the usuai birth-legend (not 
the ‘ Orphic’ story ; see below) makes him a Theban ; but even 
there he is disowned by his kin and has to win ids way into 
prominence against the vehement opposition of Pentheus;® 
while many similar tales indicate that hie cult had to force an 
entrance into Greece. It is true that many, if not oil, of these 
are misinterpreted ritual tales ; but that they were persistently 
misinterpreted in the same way, as stories of persecution, 
strongly suggests that a folk-memory of real opposition lies 
behind the interpretation if not the stories themsebes. 

(ui.) Facts of cult. — On the one hand, very early Greek 
agriculturai festivals either are not Dionysiac, like the Attic 
Thesmophoria, or present Dionysos ns an obvious intruder, 
like the Antbesteria. On the other hand, the Ttirai o-Phrygian 
region is tlie home of all manner of orgiastic natnre cults,*’ and 
one detail of the worship of Dionysos wliich we have good 
reason to suppose primitive, viz. the oracle, is Thracian and 
hardly Greek at all.*® He seems always to hove been a wine-god 

t The odd ritual of Ares ruvoncofloeVas (Paus. vm. xlviii. 4, 6) 
may point to Aniazonianism, which is not Greek. But this is 
exceedingly doubtful. 

3 The forms ’Ap^iot (Horn. Ionic) and apm'iot (Alkaios) indicate 
a stem in -ciu- ; cf. Trpco-fiTjibv and irpcV^u?. The root is akin 
to Skr. ras, ‘roar.’ See_0. A. M. Fennell m CIP xiii. [1899] 306. 

5 vii. 70, ev TOVTOitrt Totirt avSpaa-i ’Apeor icri xprionjpiov. The 
context is corrupt, and it is uncertain who are referred to, 
quite possibly not Thracians at all. 

•< The counter-theory, that he is a Cretan deity, is supported 
by J. E. Harrison {Prolegomena'^, ch. viii.). The arguments for 
it reduce to (a) the fact that a cult of a god of this tj^ie did 
exist in Crete from very early times and remained so powerful 
that Zeus himself was absorbed by it ; (6) certain very primitive 
features of Cretan Dionysiac ritual. But, in view of the over- 
whelming arguments in favour of Thrace, these phenomena are of 
little weight. The former is common to many localities ; the 
latter is naturally explained by supposing that the worship of 
Dionysos, once it was imported, found favour in Crete because 
it was so like the native worship, and so was but little modified. 

’ CGS V. 94. The attempts to make Seraele a thunder-cloud 
or the like are too absurd to deserve more than passing mention. 
The syllables -wtro- are unintelligible, but possibly connected 
with the holy mountain Nysa, which is variously located but 
apparently Thracian in Homer. 

» X. 471 ; cf. Plut. Alex. 2, 7 Horn. II. vi. ISOfl. 

8 The best known form of the legend is that ^ven in Euri- 
pides, Eaechce. Even in this the final birth of Dionysos, from 
the thigh of Zeus, does not take place in Thebes. 

s Cf. art. PiiRTOUNB. 

10 See Eur. Uec. 1267 ; Arist. ap. JIacrob. Sat. i. xviii. 1. 


ns well'ns a god of nature in general, and a wine-god we find 
him in Thrace, which was a wune-growing country very early.i 
Further, he is connected in cult with Sawtrios, who is probably 
Phrygian. 

From Thrace, then, his cult spread through 
Greece some time, probably not very long, before 
the dawn of Greek history. In Homer he is ap- 
parently a foreign ^od, little known and not much 
regarded ; of the fave mentions of him two * are 
certainly interpolations, one* is unimportant, the 
others come in the story of Lykurgos. AYhen we 
come to the Homeric hymns, however, he is a well- 
known and important deity, and all later literature 
is full of references to him. It would appear then 
that somewhere after the downfall of the Homeric 
(Achaian) culture, and during the period of recon- 
struction, of which very little is knoum, his wor- 
ship crossed the border and was carried, it is no 
longer possible to say exactly how, or by whom,^ 
to all parts of Greece, meeting with considerable 
opposition, but finally establishing itself as part 
of the state religion and becoming largely civilized 
in the process, though recrudescences of its original 
barbarism, such as the well-known one in Italy,' 
were always possible. 

No detailed description of the cult of Dionysos 
in Thrace has come down to us from antiquity ; 
but it is not difiicult to frame one from various 
scattered notices,® from the wilder and more savage 
features of his Grecian cult, from the traces of the 
ancient worship still to be found in N. Greece, and 
from what we know of similar rites elsewhere. 

We learn, firstly, that the most prominent 
feature of the ritual was a wild orgiastic ceremony 
held normally, if not always, at night. In this 
the worshippei-s worked themselves up into a 
state of frenzy by dancing and shouting (hence 
the numerous names of the god, such as Euhios, 
lakchos, and perhaps Bakchos,’ which are deriv- 
able from ejaculations or from words meaning 
‘shout’ or ‘cry’), to the accompaniment of savage 
music. They were dressed in the skins of wild 
animals — ^ve hear especially of fawn- and fox- 
pelts {ve§pl5e!, /Sao-o-dpai)— and carried the thyrsos, 
a spear-like implement covered with the sacred 
ivy, or the narthex (fennel-wand). It is obvious 
that for an excitable people, not highly civilized, 
and susceptible to strong sexual emotion, and 
therefore to nervous emotion of all kinds, including 
religious enthusiasm,* the violent exercise under 
the stimulating surroundings of their mountainous 
country in the clear niglit air would of itself pro- 
duce an abnormal condition ; and this seems to 
have been further encouraged by the free use of 
wine and perhaps other artilicial stimulants. Tlie 
result was, at least in many cases, and particularly 
among their women, a condition of frenzy, involv- 
ing anaesthesia, abnormal strength and endurance, 
ana other such symptoms, followed bj' fainting and 
exhaustion. The natural explanation, to any one 
at that stage of culture, was that the worshijipera 
were possessed by their god {IfOeoi, Karoxot) ; and 
therefore we find them called by his name (^dxxoi, 
/Jdxxai). That Dionysos himself was present was 

1 Horn. /I, ix. 72 ; Arist. loc. ett 

3 //. xiv. 325, and Od. xi. 325. 3 Od. xxiv. 74. 

4 It was an age of wandering prophets (see Rohde, Psyehe^t 
il. 63ff.)- The favourable reception of the women may have 
had a good deal to do with it also. 

® Liv. xxxix. 8fr. 

5 To save a multitude of quotations, we refer the reader for 
detoiled authorities to the authors cited in the Literature at 
the end of this article. 

7 The root is perhaps Fax- (Curtius), in both names, lakchos 
being Ftfcucxoy. Euhios is aerived from the welLknown cry 
evol. 

3 The present writer holds religious and sexual emotion to be 
essentially the same ; see, e.<7.» W. James, Varietiet of Relifjiviu 
Expnitnet^ Iiondon, and New York, 1902, pasnm. Tlie fre- 
quency of ‘conversions* ond the like during adolescence and 
the re^lar employment by mystics of all nationalities of erotic 
metaphors are among the facts supporting this view. 
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a commonplace, familiar to us from many literary 
and artistic representations of the rites, from 
Euripides to Titian and Keats the skins in 
ivhich the worshippers dressed were those of 
animal amtars of the god ; and the culmination 
of the rite was the tearing in pieces and devouring 
of one of these animals. 

It is far from impossible that in some cases 
the victim was a man or a child. That the 
Getai practised a form of human .sacrifice we 
know ;“ Tliemistokles sacrificed three captives 
to Dionysos dtpijo-rijs ; • the legends of Pentheus, 
etc., point the same way; and in the modified 
Dionysiac ritual of Tenedos< the cow whose calf 
is to be tlie victim is tended like a woman, and 
the calf when bom has buskins put on it before 
being killed. 

We have so far a quite normal ritual of a vege- 
tation deity, of the kind familiar from the Golden 
Boiigh.^ The god visits his worshippers in early 
spring (the time of most of the festivals),* is 
welcomed by them, and is joined to them by 
a sort of primitive sacrament. Of the death or 
expulsion of the worn-out god, later in the year, 
we do not hear so much, but there are traces of 
it. In the legend of Lykurgos already referred 
to the king pursues the god into the sea — the 
throwing oif the vegetation-spirit into water is 
a very common rite ; there was a strong tradition 
that he had died, and was buried at Delphi;^ 
and there is also a legend of his descent into 
Hades to fetch up Semele.® We are therefore, 
in view of these facts and on the analogy of 
all similar ritual elsewhere, justified in suppos- 
ing that his death was part of the ceremonial 
of Ms cult; and this belief is strengthened by 
the curious relic of Dionysiac worship found in 
Thrace by R. M. Dawkins,* in whioli the death of 
one of the characters in the mummers’ play is a 
prominent feature. Closely allied with this went 
the ceremony representing liis birth and cradling 
in the \Ikvov, or winnowing-fan. The last detail, 
however, marking him definitely as a com-god, is 
Greek rather than Thracian.'® 

In the ritual of Dionysos the forms of the god 
change hewilderingly. We have reason to suppose 
him to have been conceived as bull, goat. Kid, 
sheep, serpent, stag, and even pig," for all these 
animals, besides tlie fox and perliaps otliers, were 
sacred to him, and, as he is at times said to have 
taken the forms of some of them, notably bull and 
.serpent, we may conjecture that he was more or 
less identified with the others as well. But in 
iconography he is always human, and he had 
human avatars, as might be expected from the 
human sacrifices. 

(c) Divine kings; Lykurgos, Pentheus, Bhesos, 
Orpheus. — Several of the legends seem to indicate 
that in Thrace, as elsewhere, there existed kings 
of the type familiar from the investigations of 
J. G. Frazer~t.«. incarnations of the local god, 
who ended by being sacrificed, possibly devoured. 
As the Greeks probably never had had this sort of 
king — certainly had forgotten it — they naturally 
misunderstood the legends. Tims none of the 

1 Baccha;-, End]/mion; tbe ‘Bacchus and Ariadne' In the 
National Gallery. 

* See below, S fo). * Plut. Them. IS. 

* See iElian, A' at. Anim. xil. 34. The Thracian ritual secros 

to have been toned down almost into a ■ ■ ' 

* See for full references the index vol. ■ ■ ' 

®For a few examples see art Fesiiv ■■ v« ' 

ad fin. 

t See Plut. (fe It. et Os. SS5a. 

* GBs, pt. vii., The Spirits of the Com and of the Wild, 
London, 1912, i. iS. 

* Described in his art. ‘ Archasoloffy in Greece (lBOO-1907), 
in JUS xxvli. [1900] 2S4 II. 

Hence Dion> sos’ title Autvlmv (Plut foe. eft.) ; cf. Scrr. on 
Verg. Geory. i. 106. 

D A Bofectfon ot the relevant passages will be found la CSS 
V. 303 f. 


above mythological figures exactly correspond to 
the Frazerian type. Lykurgos persecutes Dionysos ; 
but the form which his persecution takes is a 
pmsuit (probably originally ritual) of tbe god and 
liis attendants and the flogring of them with the 
/SoinrXiJJ, by which is possibly meant, not an ox- 
goad, but _ a whip of bull’s hide, a fertilizing 
fehrunm like the hide thongs of the Roman 
Luperci. He is not tom in pieces by the god’s 
followers, but in one way or another (the legend 
varies in detail) is punislied, by blindness or other- 
wise, and imprisoned in a cave.' Pentheus 
opposes the Bakchai and is torn in pieces by them. 
Orpheus is a royal priest of Dionysos and is tom 
in pieces by the Mainades — an act for which late 
mytliologizers assign sundry fanciful reasons.* 
Rnesos is a vague figure, but it has been urrad 
that his name may be connected with rcz (Gotliic 
raiks) and the royal Thracian name Rliesoaporis. 
After his death he appears — the exact sense and 
reading are matters of dispute— -to be represented 
by the author of the play bearing his name as 
becoming an oracular deity or semi-deity (dvfipanro- 
Solptov) of somowliat Dionysiac type.® Add to all 
this the facts that the Getic priest-king was called 
‘ god ’ * and that we get as a royal name of frequent 
occurrence the word Kotys, wliich is a by-form of 
Kotyto, and it becomes at leisst plausible that the 
cult of Dionysos and other gods of the same kind 
in Thrace had at its head in early times® a priest- 
king who was the incarnation of the deity and 
ended by being violently put to death to make 
way for a fresh incarnation. 

(cf) Or;phism.— Of the persons mentioned in the 
Inst secrion one is of such inmorlance as to deserve 
separate treatment, viz. Orpheus. Concerning 
tins priest-king the tradition of antiquity is fairly 
constant. H e is a more or less historical figure ; * ho 
existed some time before the Trojan War ;* ho was 
a Tliracian,® son of King Oiagros and a Muse, 
usually KalHope, sometimes Polymnin. He was a 
priest of Dionysos, founder of Dionysiao mysteries, 

I public and private, and originator of the Orphic 
! plot, i.c. way of life.® He was also a seer, a 
magician, a ‘ theologian ’ in the Greek sense of the 
word,'® a marvellous musician. His home, when 
exactly localized, is generally said by onr earlier 
authorities to have been Mt. Pangaion, the site of 
an ancient and famous Dionysiac shrine, while 
later writers locate him on the const of Thrace, 
near the mouth of the Hebros. After various 
adventures, the most notable of which was the 
descent into Hades, familiar in later literature 
from Vergil’s handling of it in the Georgies, be was 

1 See Soph. Ant. 955 II., and Jebb, ad loe. 

0 For examples see Serv. on Verg. Georg. Iv. 519. 

I s See Rohde, 1. 161, who rather too confidently assumca 
liheflos to have been a faded god. W. Leaf (JUS xxxv. [1915] 
1 ff.) pots too far in the opposite direction. On the whole the 
lirescnt writer is ol opinion that Khesos may really have been 
a half-forgotten king of some Tliracian tribe, who after hl» 
death was supposed to give oracles. Tlie ancient evidence is 
to be found in if. X. ; [Eur,] Bhes. 955 fl. ; Polyam. vL 53. 

I 4 Strabo, vii, 29S. 

s Presumably not in historical times, as one can hardly 
! suppose that none of our authors would have mentioned it in 
that cose. 

> For an isolated expression of doubt see Cic. de Hat. Dear. i. 

1 33 (lOS), ‘ Orpheum poetara docel Aristotelcs nunquam fuisse,' 
wlilch from the context is almost certainly a denial of Orplieus' 
existence. But Aristotle may merely have meant to deny his 
authorship of the ‘ Oiqihio’ poems. 

1 Contemporary with the Argonauts, accor^ng to most 
versions ot their story — e.g., Pind. Bplh. Iv. 170, and Apollonios 
Khodios. 

8 ‘Thracius Orpheus ' (Ver. Ee. iv. 65) is his stock epithet 

>(3i« is perhaps the nearest Greek equivalent of 'sect' or 
' persuasion ' and greatly resembles the NT use ol 55it (Ac 9^ 
It signifies a fonn of life depending on certain religious or 
philosophical principles and is applied especially to the Orphic 
and Pythagorean bwies. 

10 I.e., not a writer on the theoretical basis of religion in 
general, or of any particular religion, hut one who describci 
the nature, relationshins, etc., of deities. In this sense Hesiod, 
e.g., is a ‘ theologian ’ (etohiyot)- 
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torn in pieces by a band of women, possessed by 
real or pretended Dionysiac frenzy. ^ 

From what is said above it is clear that all this 
may have some historic foundation — i.e., that the 
legends regarding him go back to some real happen- 
ings in connexion wth the ritual of Dionysos. 
The death of an Orpheus, and consequently his 
descent into Hades, and presumably also his 
resurrection in a new incarnation, may have taken 
place, not once but many tiroes.^ But tradition 
crystallized all these forgotten personalities into 
one picturesque figure, the founder and Messiah 
of a religion of m3’’stical other-worldliness. 

The chief tenets, so far as we can reconstruct 


were punished for the same period. After this 
came reincarnation, not necessarily in human form. 
Next came another period in Hades, and so on, 
the process being known apparently as the /ciixXot, 
or cycle of reincarnations.' Release from this could 
be obtained by a series of good lives on both sides 
of the grave — for apparently each world Avns the 
heaven or purgatory of the other. After a triple 
good life on either side — three on earth and three 
in Hades — the soul had purged itself from the 
stain of ‘original sin’ and was free to enter a 
permanent paradise, rvith no more prospect of 
reincarnation, and in the enjoyment of divine 
or heroic “ rank. 


them, are as folloAvs.® At the end of a long 
succession of deities * comes Dionysos-Zagreus, the 
son of Zeus and Persephone.' This god, Avhile an 
infant, Avas beguiled by the Titans, Avho gave him 
a mirror and other toys and then tore him in pieces 
and devoured him, all but his heart, Avhich Avas 
saved by Athene. The god Avas re-created by his 
father, Avho swalloAved the heart and re-bore the 
child ; the Titans Avere destroyed by the thunder- 
bolt, and from their ashes sprang man. Man is 
therefore a creature of mixed origin, containing a 
divine principle (Dionysos) and an evil one (the 
Titans). The main object of his existence is to 
get rid of the latter element-^a task Avhich cannot 
be completed in one lifetime. To further it, how- 
ever, it is necessary to live in strict ritual purity, 
avoiding the use of meat, Avearing Avhite garments, 
shunning the polluting presence of corpses and of 
women in child-birth," and practising chastity,^ all 
these being observances Avell knoAvn in ancient 
ritual and not peculiar to Orphism. In addition, it 
seems that the higher class of Orphics practised a 
mpre or less definite ethical code.* Side by side 
Avith all this Avent, as might be expected, a lower, 
popular form, in Avhich a sort of begging friars 
drove a thriving trade in indulgences, so to call 
them, ‘ persuading not only individuals but cities,’ 
says Plato,* ‘ that their sins can be purged Avith 
sacrifices and pleasant merry-makings’: i.e., per- 
forming quasi-magical rites, effective e* opere 
operato, quite independently of the moral condition 
of the person conoemed, at prices proportioned to 
the Avealth or superstition of their clients. 

To return to the higher forms of Orphism. 
After a life spent in moral and ceremonial purity 
the soul of the Orphic believer Avas rcAvaraed in 
Hades, apparently for 1000 years,'* or ten times the 
supposed maximum length of a human life, Avhile 
those Avho had sinned, but not beyond remedy, 

' For lull authorities, and variants of the myth, see Oruppe. 
We give n few of the leading references : priest and founder of 
mysteries : Eur. Sipp. 952 fl. ; Aristoph. Man. 1032 ; Herod, ii. 
81 ; Plut. Qumt. Con. ii. 635« ; seer : Plat. Prot. 316d ; magician : 
Eur. Ale. 966 (973), Cpd. 6 ^ ; musician : Pind. foe. cit., and 
Vetg. foe. etf. 

* Uf. Proclus, in Plat, Remp. 898 : ‘Op^ruv are tojv Atovvoav 
TeXrTiiv riyefiutf yeyiSfiet'oe Ta opoia iraSeri* X/yerat Cedi. 

8 The details varied (see Kohde, ii. 116 if. ; Gruppe,coI. 1121 ff.). 
The Orphic writings being largely lost, much has to be patched 
tOTCther from various sources, many of them obscure. 

«The theogony does not differ from the Hesiodicin essentials; 
the chief departures ere the insertion of the AVorld-egg laid by 
Eight and of two vague deities, Phanes end Erikapaios. 

“ I.e. sky-god and earth-mother. Persephone =ZemeIo=the 
Semele of the Theban myth. The source of the name Zagreus 
Is doubtful. 

e See esp. Eur. Kp^rer, frag. 4760 Dindorf, and Hipp. 952. 

t See aipp. 1002. Hippolytos is apparently represented as 
the ideal Orphist. 

8 For reference to this see Mipp. 992®., and Find. 01. ii. 70. 

8 Condensed from Plat. Rep. it. 361 E. 

10 This is the figure given by Plat. Rep. x. 616 A, B ; cf. Verg. 
eEn. vl. 748: of these the former is probably Orphio-Pytha- 
gorean, the latter contains the Orphio-sounding phrase rofant 
uoluere. For other Platonic myths containing similar escha- 
tology see 3. A, Stewart, The ilpths o/ Plato, London, 1905 ; 
ef. A. Dieterich, Sekyia-, p. 84 ff. In Pind. frag. 93 (110) the 
soul spends only eight years in Hades (f.e. an oktaeteris ; cf. art. 
CiLiXDAR [Greek], § 3) before its final earthly life, after whic* it 
attains heroic rank. 


This theology, and much besides, Avas embodied 
in a large literature, attributed either to Orpheus 
himself or to his pupil Mousaios,’ tlie oldest parts 
of Avhich probably date from the 6th cent. B.C., 
Avhile the latest representatives, the Hymns and 
Orphic Argonautica, are about 1000 years later.* 
Of this the greater part has perished, and especi- 
ally the earliest ana most valuable part ; and we 
have of undoubted and fairly early Orphic origin 
only one set of documents, the so-called Petmia 
Tablets, gold plates found in Orphic graves in 
S. Italy. It appears from these that a pious 
Orphic Avas in the habit of burying Avith his dead 
friend directions for his conduct in Hades, to aid 
him to secure final bliss, since no doubt it was 
charitable to suppose that the life just coippleted 
AA’as the last of the series of good lives required to 
qualify for escape from the circle.® 

The tablets present the following picture of Hades. The soul, 
apparently after long and thirsty wanderings, travels along a 
road flanked on either side by springs. Avoiding the left-hand 
spring,® it oddresses the guardians of the right-hand one, 
declares itself to be of divine race, and begs (or a draught of 
‘ the cold water which floweth forth from the lake of Memory,* 
The request is granted, and the soul is hailed os having 'en- 
dured that which aforetime it had never endured.’ It addresses 
Persephone and the other deities of the under world and is 
admitted into their society. 

The poem to Avhich all these tablets go back is 
of unknoAvn authorship and date, but it is evident 
that it or something like it stands behind the 
passages of Pindar and Plato already cited and 
also behind much that is to be found in other 
authors, mostly late. The connecting link is to be 
found in Pythagoreanism, Avhich, it Avould seem, 
found Orphism already established in S. Italy, and 
incorporated much of its teaching. This results in 
a confusion betiveen the tAvo systems so complete 
that it is practically hopeless, Avith our imperfect 
documents, to say definitely Avith regard to any 
eschatological passage that it is purely Orphic or 
purely Pythagorean. Through tne Pythagorean 
exiles Avho reached Greece proper after the dis- 
persion of their communities in Magna Grmcia the 
higher forms of the doctrine became knoAvn to 
Plato, in whom consequently Ave find side by side 
strong Orphic-Pythagorean influence and hearty 
contempt for Orphic charlatanism. Not dissimilar 
is the attitude of Aristophanes, Avho, on the one 

1 The word is found In the Petelia Tablets end elsewhere in 
Orphic literature. This account of Orphic eschatology is put 
together largely from Pind. 01, ii. and frag, 93-110. In the 
latter we take the disputable words troipai^ iroAotou irev$eo7 
as meaning ‘atonement for her (Persephone’s) ancient grief* 
(at the murder of Zagreus). 

2 The tablets have aAAotcri ^9' rip<oea<rtp ayd^eif and also oX^tc 
KaX peucopioT*, 5 * <<777 ai^i /Sporoto. The confusion Is natural 
enough in a religion which has much to say of the beatified 
dead (^pwe?) ond also claims divine ancestry for all men. 
Ordinarily, a Greek sharply differentiated between a god, who 
did not die at oil, and a hero, who had been an ordinary man 
but continued to live In some way after bodily' death. 

8 Plat. Bep. ii. 363 0, 364 E, and commentators. 

< Onomakritos edits and interpolates Musaios in the time of 
Hipparchos, son of Peisistratos, Herod. viL6; Orphio writings 
falsely called pre*Homeric, Horod. il. 81. 

5 Text and tr. by G, Murray In J. HI. Harrison, ProUg.^t 

o Probably Lethe, of which a soul drinks before reincarnation. 
The finallv purified soul has no need to forget. 
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hand, parodies private mysteries of the Orphic 
type in the Clou^ and, on the other, draws in the 
Frogs on the same type of ideas for his half-serious 
picture of tlie other world. 

Another problem which we cannot solve with 
any great exactness is the amount of non-Thracian 
thought which goes to the making of Orphism as 
we know it. The very name of uie founder is in 
doubt, for, while_ to some it appears a Thracian 
name,* otliers point to the occurrence of Greek 
cognates’ as indicating it to be Greek. As to 
the doctrines, it is unreasonable to suppose that 
the Thracians produced so elaborate and quasi- 
philosophical a system of reincarnation ; this is 
rather the result of Greek reflexion on Thracian 
Dionysiac material. Thrace, on the other hand, 
is the likeliest claimant for the grotesque myth on 
which the whole system rests ; but here again we 
do not know how much was contributed by obscure 
superstitions from backward comers of the Greek 
world. The asceticism we may not unfairly call 
Thracian, though the details of it are not definitely 
non-Hellenic. 

Exactly what form the Orphic religion took, in 
its externals, and how long it remained a potent 
force, cannot be very precisely determined, still 
less what proportion or the Greek peoples was 
seriously aflected by it. With regard to the first 
point, however, it ivonld ^pear that Orphism had 
but little organization. There was, ana could be, 
no Orphic state anywhere, and, though there was 
no doubt a considerable number of Orphic congre- 
gations {Blaxrot), there was no central authority to 
connect them, nor have we any right to suppose 
that they were identical ivith each other in doctrine 
and practice. It was as if there existed a form 
of Freemasonry in which each lodge was a law 
unto itself, and there was no very definite common 
ritual and no recognized means of communication 
between the various lodges. Also, though many 
of the greatest individual minds, notably Pytha- 
goras and Plato, and probably Socrates also, were 
at one time or another affected by the cult, we 
have no evidence that it was a particularly 
numerous body. Pythagoreanism, which seems to 
have been much more organized and had de- 
cided political leanings, was still the faith of a 
minority, as is seen by its helplessness when 
popular feeling in Italy turned against it ; Orphism, 
Demg non-political and probably still more the 
religion of the few, was not persecuted. As to the 
length of its existence, we have seen that Orphic 
documents were still being written in the 4th cent. 
A.D., but, like other productions of that epoch, 
they show unmistakable traces of syncretism, and 
of Orphism we have little or nothing outside of 
literature. Therefore, on the whole, we are 
disposed to attach less importance than Dieterich 
• does _ to the undeniable coincidences between 
Orphic imagery, e.g., and that of certain Gnostic 
and Christian writings ; we would look for the 
source of that imagery, and the many common 
points _ of ritual and belief in Christian and non- 
Christian cults, to the numerous Hellenized 
Oriental faiths rather than to Orphism proper, 
holding that the language which once was chiefly, 
if not peculiarly, Orphic had become common 
property,’ while Orphism itself had become very 
unimportant. This, however, cannot he con- 
sidered as settled beyond reasonable doubt. 

1 Bee Totnaschek, U. 62. 

’ eiven os a Laconian name in Serv. on Vcrg. Bue. 
vili. 20 ;_the Bffiotian name 'Op^Mat; op^«, the name of a fish 
in ^1. Aaf. Anim. xii. 1 ; ana the root of the adj. 6pif>yai6t, 

* Thus the * cold water ’ of the formula above quoted is 
^und BRaln on Osirian tombs (G. Kaibel, 10 SieilicB et Jlalim, 
Berhn, 1890, nos. 1488, 1705, etc.), and on at least one which 
Is traditionally Greek in its woimng, ib. no. 1S42; finally 
^f th**l?T ** Christian refrigerium ; cf. the ‘ water of life ’ 


We may now consider briefly the moral value of 
the Dionysiac and Orphic cults. That they were 
immoral in the obvious sense is not likely. It is 
true that Livy,’ e.g., makes out Dionysiac orgies 
to have been horrible riots of lust and violence ; 
but he is speaking of a late form of the worship, 
far from its native place, and has all the Roman 
prejudice against any secret conventicle — the same 
prejudice which later gave rise to the same tales 
about the early meetings of the Christians. But 
in a broader sense we may say that all sucli cults 
were immoral, for they were untrue to Hellenism, 
replacing its clear envisagement of the facts of life 
with a misty other-worldliness, sure to lead to 
intellectual decay, however brilliant the first 
flowerings of its mysticism might be in such a 
mind as that of Plato. Not till the nonage of the 
ancient world did such doctrines really become 
prevalent ; and the overthrow of the Pythagorean 
communities, primarily political, may be thought 
of as also an unconscious revolt against a force 
traitorous to Greek civilization.’ 

(e) Artemis. — Here we need have no doubt that 
Herodotos is not to be taken too literally. All 
we have any reason to believe — since of a Thracian 
ori^ of the cult of Artemis properly so called we 
have not the faintest trace — is that some great 
nature-goddess was worshipped in that country. 
We can give at least two names of such deities. 
Kotyto, or ICotys, though generally spoken of as 
Phrygian, was also Edonian.’ Another deity, 
who was to some extent naturalized in Greece m 
fairly early times,‘ was Bendis, whose cult is 
mentioned together with that of Kotyto by Strabo.’ 
Of the details of her worship we know but little ; 
the torch-race mentioned by Plato ® fits well 
enough with any deity equated with the torch- 
bearing Artemis, but is by no means peculiar to her ; 
and of the native worship of her we hear chiefly 
that it was noisy.’ Probably enough there were a 
score of such female personifications of the fertil- 
ity of nature, worshipped with orgiastic rites not 
unlike those of Dionysos himself, possibly in 
connexion with him.® 

(/) Hermes. — With regard to Herodotos’ state- 
ment that the Thracian kings especially venerate 
Hermes, we are not aware that any verj con- 
vincing explanation has been offered, but, in view 
of the facts mentioned in the next paragraph, we 
suggest that he means Hermes Clitiionios and 
identifies with him some one of the deities after 
the pattern of Zalmoxis. 

(g) Zalmoxis.^— OvLX chief authority for this 
deity is again Herodotos, who informs us” that the 

iixxix. 10, and elsewhere in his description of the Bac- 
chanalian allair. 

s The above account of the origin and progress of Orphism, 
while in our opinion the correct one, has been controverted by 
R. Bfisier (Wettenmantel und BimmelsuU, JIunich, 1910, ch. 
v.). He endeavours to prove that its origin is duo to Asiatic, 
particuiorly Persian, influences, and this theory is accepted by 
some later writers (e.p., iirs. A. Strong, Apotheosis and A/ter 
Life, London, 1916, p. 274). Wo hold that, with all deference 
to Eisler’s great learning and industry, his arguments ore 
wholly insulflcient for the Orphism of the times of Pythagoras 
or of Plato, whatever light they may throw on the mongrel 
system which at the beginning of the Christian era went by 
that name. .... 

3 jEsch. ’HSuvot, frag. 65 Dindorf : ovpva Korw «v Houvon ; 
cf. the common roval name Kotys. 

<419 B.O., see Plat. Bep. L 2S7Afr. ; cf. schol. ao loc. and 
commentators. 

t Imo. eit. ® Boe. «f. 

7/5apj3opiic65 rXvXuv, Prod, in Tim. Vie. 

8 Or in conjunction with some of the other Dionysiac deities, 
such ns Sabazios (Tbraco-Phrj’gian). 

8 Also called GebeleTzis (Herod, loe. cif.). The name Is 
generally written ZoApofit, but with one exception the MSS of 
Herodotos give SoApoftr. As <t and i are often confused in 
Thracian, both forms may be correct. 

M IV. xciv 1. Part of this _ passage, xciv. 4, runs : o6toi_ « 
avTol BpmKes xal rpos ppovTgv re sat atrrparrjy ro^evoPTn arm 
vpot nr ovpttvov aneiXevtn tw ovSeVa oXXov 0eov vopifoivrt 
cl pn t5v o-ijitTrpov. This has been oddly misunderstood, 
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Getai worshipped him, and so exclusively that 
they regarded no one else as a true god, even the 
heavens themselves. What his nature was we can 
gather in part from the rationalistic story told of 
him, that he was a slave of Pythagoras, who, 
returning home, taught a variant of his master’s 
philosophy, insisting especially on the immortality 
awaiting the faithful. To grove this, he dis- 
appeared for a time, hiding in an underground 
room ; after three years he returned, and so made 
every one believe that he bad been in Hades and 
was come again. It is noteworthy that the same 
story is told of Pythagoras himself,* and it smacks 
strongly of the tales, Greek and other, of super- 
human persons who live in caves or under 
mountains and thence return occasionally or in 
some way intervene in human affairs.^ With this 
story we must join the decided suspicion of Hero- 
dotos himself® that Zalmoxis is a local divinity, 
not a mortal at all, and the statement of Strabo^ 
that he was worshipped in an aurpuSes in 

Mt. Kogaionon. He is clearly, like Dionysos 
himself, a god belonging to the under world, but 
not excluded from the surface of the earth, on 
which, we may perhaps suppose from the myth, 
he was thought to appear every year, as Dionysos 
frequently did every second.® As an infernal deity, 
he received a curious sacrifice, if sacrifice is the 
proper term to apply to wliat seems to have been 
rather a sort of fantastic messenger service. Once 
every four years the Getai chose a man by lot, 
whom they tossed in the air and caught on spear- 
points. If he died, he Avas deemed to have become 
immortal if not, the god had rejected him, and 
he Avas disgraced. Before being tossed, he Avas 
charged Avitli the messages of the people to the 
deity — a curious form of the idea, found among 
many races, that the dying can take to the dead 
the mandates of the liAung!’_ 

(A) Other religious practices. — Besides the cult 
of definite gods, Ave have a fcAv facts relative to 
the general religious attitude of the Thracians. 
In particular, Ave have Herodotos’® description 
of a funeral ceremony, Avliich sounds oddly like 
Homer’s account of the funeral of Patroklos. The 
corpse, if of an important man, lies in state three 
days, during Avhich mourning and sacrilicial feiists 
go on ; finally there conies the actual funeral, 
Avhen tlie body is buried or burned, a mound raised, 
and games of various kinds, the principal one 
being a single combat, are celebrated. This Avas 
the usual rite, and it indicates at any rate high 
honour paid to the dead.® The duel especially 

as it Tat Se<p meant ‘ their god,’ which would involve a contra- 
diotion'in terms : * They threaten the god they believe in because 
they don’t believe in him.’ The correct translation is of course 
* Heaven ' or ‘ Zeus ' ; cf. Ixxix. 1 (. : e7re0iif^rjtre AtonJtro, Ba»cx<tw 
TeKeaBijvai ... 6 Sebt (Zeus, not Diony'sos) eve'eneT/i/zr ^f'Aov, and 
many other passages in which o Sebr means ‘ sky ’ or ‘ heavenly 
bodies.’ 

1 Hermippos, ap. Diog. Laert. viii. 41. This story is perhaps 
imitated (rom the one in Herodotos, which probably is an 
invention of the Greeks of the Pontos. 

2 Examples in liohde, i 111 B. 

t iv. 90. < vii. 29S. 

5 His festivals were regularly trieteric, t.e. in alternate years, 
by the Greek (inclusive) method of counting. Did this originate 
In a custom of shifting the cultivation every other year, vouched 
for by Horace, Od. iii. 24, ‘ nec cultura piaoet longior annua,’ 
as occurring among the Getai ? Among a people backward in 
agriculture the practice may well have varied, the period of 
cultivation lasting for one, two, or three years in different dis- 
tricts according to the richness of the soil. The author owes 
this suggestion to Fnrnell. 

6 iv. 93 : r«Tot Tovr aSayaTiloyrat (this becomes their stock 
epithet) ; v. 3. 

1 The idea is particularly common in modem Greek ballads. 

8 V. 8. 

•The exact interpretation given to these facts depends upon 
the view taken of the origin of ayivft in general. The present 
writer holds that they do not originate in funeral ceremonies, 
or connote divine or quasi-divine honours, though they are 
often associated with both. The duel, however, is, like the 
Etruscan gladiatorial shows, definitely a sacrificial rite in this 
case. 


may reasonably he thought to be a form of blood- 
sacrifice. This, in some of the Avilder tribes, Avaa 
no mere form ; beyond Krestone, we are told, 
lived a race Avhich practised sati ; the favourite 
Avife, chosen, it Avould seem, after careful examina- 
tion of the claims of the Avhole hurtm by the 
surviving relatives, Avas sacrificed by her next-of- 
kin at the tomb and then buried Avith her husband.* 
The Trausoi again made a death a subject of re- 
joicing, and mourned at a birth.® We .see, then, 
that the Avhole of Thracian religion Avas permeated 
by the idea of the vast importance of the future 
life. 

(i) Summary: general characteristics of Thrac- 
ian religion. — We find in Thrace a religion of a 
barbarous kind, but by no means incapable of 
development into something higher and more 
spiritual. The chief marks of barbarism, besides 
the revolting character of some of the rites, Avere 
(a) the largely magical character of much of the 
ceremonial, unconnected Avith anything either 
ethical or spiritual, and tending rather to excite 
than to elevate ; and (6) the materialistic concep- 
tion of the future life. Gods such as Zalmoxis live 
underground, occasionally intervening for the 
bodily good of their Avorshippers ® and reAvarding 
the faithful departed Avith drunken feasts; or 
so one gathers from the rationalizing story of 
Zalmoxis already quoted, in Avhich he is repre- 
sented as feasting the Thracians, and the taunt of 
Plato that the inferior sort of Orpines considered 
eternal drunkenness the highest possible felicity.* 
This is not to say that Thracian religion Avas 
ahvays of a sensual character. It is noteAvorthy 
that the northern races, or some of them, had a 
reputation not only for courage but also for virtue 
and even for superhuman poAvers. 

Thus the Getai are the ‘bravest and most righteous ’ of the 
Thracians ; the holy Hyperboreans live somewhere near the 
Thracian region ; in and near tlie neighbouring Scythian 
country are the sacred and ascetic Argippaioh the just 
Issedones, and the Netiroi, who are all magicians, besides the 
Sauroniatai, who are ot Amazonian stock J while the glorified 
shade ot Achilles haunts various localities of the Black Sea 
region.® 

A great part at least of this persistent attribu- 
tion of saintly or magical distinction to the 
northern districts may Avell have for its justifica- 
tion the natural complement of the strong 
sexuality of those races — asceticism, Avhich, as Ave 
have already seen, Avas a strong feature of Orphism. 
Another reason no doubt is simply the fact that 
man^’ of these peoples Avere distant and unknoAi’n.® 
Yet another is, quite likely, the existence, not of 
Avhole nations, but of castes, Avhich were priestly. 
We have already seen that the Bessoi certainly, 
and other tribes probably, had divine kings, and 
this often enough, as in Egypt, means the domina- 
tion of a sacerdotal clan or caste. 

To sum up, therefore, Thrace had, so far as Ave 
can learn from the observations of its nearest 
civilized neighbours in classical times, a religion 
predominantly chthonian, other-Avorldly, orgiastic, 
gloomy, often cruel and barbaric, but not un- 
spiritual — a sharp contrast Avith the brightness of 
tlie characteristic Greek cult of the Olympian 
deities. 

Literature. — (i.) Ethnology, ele,, oj Thrace ; J. A. Toma- 
schek. Die alien Thraker, pt. i. , ‘UbersichtderStamrae.’^BAfF 
cxxvlil. [1893] pt. ii., ‘Die Sprachreste,’ SEAfF exxx. [1893] 


1 V. 6. 

8 V. 4 ; cf. Eur. Kpea-tttoyrrjT, frag. 462 Dind. 

8 Plato (Charm. 166 D) mentions ‘ physicians of Zalmoxis ’ and 
appears playfully to interpret airoflavaTtfeiv ns referring to Iheli 
skill. They were probably a sort of shamans or medicine-men, 
who maj-, like their Siberian confrtres, have combined medicine 
and prophecy. 

4 Eep. ii. 363 D. 

0 See Herod, iv. 13, 32-36, 23, 26, 105, llOL, 66 ; cf. Lykophroa 
Alex.JB0B. 

6 Of. the piety of the Homeric Ethiopians (II. 1. 423). 
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The former deals chiefly with history and ethnology, the latter 
with linguistics. 

Cii.) Thracian cults: L. R. Famell, CGS, Oxford, 1896-1D09. 
V. (Ares, Dionysos) ; J. E. Harrison, Prolegomena to the Stud]/ 
of Greek Religimii, Cambridge, 1908 (Dionj-sos ; also Orphism); 
see also the articles ‘ Bendia,’ ‘ Dionysos,’ * Kotya,' in Roscher. 

(iii.) Orphism and related cults : see esp. E. Rohde, Psyche*, 
2 vols., Tubingen, 1907 ; A. Dieterich, Reky{a\ Leipzig, 1913 ; 
O. Gruppe, art. ‘Orpheus’ in Roscher; E. Abel, Orphica, 
Leipzig and Prague, 1885 (texts). 

Further references to ancient and modern authorities will be 
*ound in the above works. EOSE. 

THRESHOLD.— See Doob. 

THUGS.— See Thags. 

THUNDER. — See Prodigies and Portents, 
Storm, Storm-gods. 

TIBET. — The Tibetans are entitled to be re- 
garded as one of the most ‘religious’ peoples in 
the world, if by ' religion ’ is understood not only 
‘ the belief in spiritual beings,’ * but also the bind- 
ing influence of that belief, as formulated by their 
Church, for the better regulation of their worldly 
actions in everyday life, and for procuring for 
them by pious observance of the inculcated maxims 
the satisfying hope of a higher position in the life 
after death. Not only is the proportion of the 
population in Tibet which devotes its life to 
religion greater than that in any other country, 
being at least about one to eight of the popula- 
tion^ — monks, nuns, non-celibate priests, and 
neophytes — but the life of the laity is also domin- 
ated and pervaded by their religion to an excep- 
tional extent. 

I. Climatic environments. — The peculiarities in 
the climate and physical character of Tibet, and 
its topographical position, between the two meat 
civilizations on either side, the Indian and the 
Chinese, from both of which it has derived the 
elements of its composite form of Buddhism, 
explain to a considerable extent the peculiarities 
of its religion. The vast awe-inspiring solitudes 
with the rigorous nature of the climate have im- 
pressed themselves visibly on the religion of the 
country. And Nature has contributed, by the 
massive physical barriers she has erected against 
access to that land, to maintain to the present day 
the isolation of that country from the rest of the 
world, and thus to preserve the more ancient and 
archaic forms of religion and superstitions. 

Perched on the summit of the great plateau of 
Central Asia, and stretching across over twenty- 
two degrees of longitude, in the pal.'earctic region, 
from tlie Himalayas to the Kuen-lun mountains 
and "Western China, it includes the loftiest table- 
land on the surface of the earth. Although gener- 
ally called a plateau, it is in fact covered with 
innumerable hills and mountains, cut up by ravines, 
the stretches of level land being relatively few and 
far apart. The general elevation of the perma- 
nently inhabited tract seldom falls below 11,000 feet 
above sea-level, while a very great extent of the 
country exceeds 16,000 feet, which is about the 
limit there of perpetual snow. Its highest border 
lies along the Himalayas, rising in mountains, the 
highest on the globe, from which its surface slopes 
gradually eastwards into China — a feature ex- 
plained by the fact that in not very remote geo- 
logical times the land of Tibet formed part of the 
bottom of the China Sea of the Pacific; and the 
writer has picked up fossil shells on the TibeUin 
side of the Himalayas which were of the same 
species as tho.se he obtained from similar strata- 

1 E. B. Tylor, Pd i. 424. ^ ^ 

3 The census of the population hitherto taken was that by the 
Chinese in 1737, which the proportion of the Lamas os one 
To tliree of the total population. At the present day ai>out one 
to eight appears to be near the mark, in accor^nw with the 
present writer’s own obse’w^t.tlons and those of \V. W. RockWU. 


formations on the outskirts of Peking. This also 
explains why the Mongolic racial elements and 
the Chinese forms_ of civilization predominate in 
Tibet, and why China has maintained for so long 
its suzerainty there. 

Geographically, it is usual to divide Tibet lati- 
tudinall}’ into North (Chang) and South (Kliam), 
the North-land comprising all the Northern and 
Central and much of Western Tibet, and the 
South comprising South and South-Eastern Tibet. 
This division is also generally followed by the 
Tibetans themselves, though they erect Central 
and South-Western Tibet (U-Tsang), with their 
twin centres of Laniaism, at Lhasa anuTashilhnnpo, 
into a separate, and for them the chief, division of 
their country, which they call Bod (pronounced 
Pot). The former division they call sTod-Bod 
(pronounced T6-Pot), or ‘Upper Bod,’ which is 
the origin of our modem name ‘Tibet,’ derived 
from the phonetic spelling of medimval European 
travellers to whom only this northern division was 
accessible, and latterly applied by Europeans to 
the whole of Bod, though wrongly so. This is also 
the source of the Chinese name for the country of 
T’u-Ean, or ‘ the land of the Tn barbarians of the 
AVest.’ 

The northern division, or Chang, through its 
extreme altitude, has a terrible climate and is un- 
inhabited for the greater part of the year, being 
mostly used as summer-grazing grounds by nomnd 
shepherds and traversed by miners and occasional 
caravans of merchants at that se.ason. It consists 
of a series of parallel mountain-ranges running 
east and west, with muddy valleys intervening. 
In these depre.ssions lie a great number of lake- 
basins, many of which have no outlet, so that 
their water is salt, and some of their shores are 
white with borax crystals. It is an altogether 
treeless region, interspersed with grassy tracts 
used for summer pasturage. On the other hand, 
Central and more especially South-Eastern Tibet, 
which are of considerably lower elevation, are 
traversed by the Brahmaputra, and upper reaches 
of the Irrawady, Mekong, Salween, and Yangtse 
rivers and their tributaries are for a considerable 
part wooded, enjoy a less rigorous cliiuute, and 
are the seat of most of the settled jiopulation. 
But the total population of the whole country is 
probably not more than 3,500,000' — i.e. a little 
less than the entire jiopulation of Scotland. Snow 
falls more or less, even at Lhasa, in every month 
of the year. 

2 . Popular religion. — Living in such a rigorous 
climate and isolated amidst such severe surround- 
ings, the Tibet.an builds his daily fe.irs and hopes 
on his religion, and, despite its inveterate devil- 
worship, it is not without its elevating and inspiring 
influence. The current of Buddhism wliicli runs 
through its tangled paganism ha.s brought to the 
Tibetan most of the little civilization which he 
possesses, and has raised him correspondingly in 
the scale of humanity, lifting him above a life 
of semi-barbarism by setting before him higher 
hopes and aims, by giving milder meanings to his 
demonist mythology, by discountenancing sacrifice 
of animal lives, and by inculcating universal 
cliarity and tenderness to all living things. Their 
Buddhism, unlike that of the Burmese, is not, 
however, an educational factor in secular teaching 
or in the mysteries of their religion ; for the LSmas, 
while living on the l.aity by their ministrations as 
priests, restrict their learning to themselves, like 
the Brahmans and most priestlj’ orders of old, and 
they contemptuously call the laity ‘the dark 
(ignorant) people’ {wi-nag-pa) and ‘the worldly 
ones’ [hjig-rten-pa), though they condescendingly 

I This is the estimate of W. W. Rockhill (Land of the Ldmas, 
p. 296). and it gencraUy agrees with that of the present writer. 
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also call them ‘ the givers of alms ’ (siyinbda^), at 
the same time making it understood that it is the 
donors who benefit most by the exercise of this 
charity. And certainly the last epithet is well 
deserved, for the Tibetans, the most priest-ridden 
people in the world, are among the most lavish in 
their religious gifts. 

Notwithstanding the large amount of non- 
Buddhist elements in Lamaism, derived from the 
pre-Buddhist shamanism of the Bon-cult,* it is 
surprising to find how deeply the everyd.ay life 
and notions of the laity are leavened by the Bud- 
dhist spirit. The doctrine of metempsychosis and 
its karma and the potency of acquired merit by 
good deeds enters into the ordinary habits and 
Meech of the people to a remarkable extent. 
Their proverbs, folk-lore, songs, and lay dramas 
are full of it ; and they explain human as well as 
animal friendships on this principle. Even prac- 
tices which are clearly dishonest and sinful are at 
times justified on the same principle, or rather by 
its abuse. Thus the more sordid Tibetan recon- 
ciles clieatiag to his conscience by naively convinc- 
ing himself tliat the person whom he now attempts 
to defraud had previously swindled him ‘in a 
former existence,’ and that justice demands retri- 
bution. Congenital defects, even such as blind- 
ness, dumbness, and lameness, and also accidents 
are viewed as retributions due to the individual 
having in a previous life abused or sinned with the 
particular limb or organ now affected. Indeed 
this is the orthodox dogma of Buddha’s own teach- 
ing and forms the basis of the Jatakas, or tales of 
the previous births of Buddha, which are diffused 
by itinerant or friar Lamas, and greatly impress 
the people ; a few of the better-known Jatakas in 
manuscript copy or in block-printed booklets form, 
with the manuals of ritual and divination, the 
chief books of those Tibetan laity who are able to 
read ; and they also form the subject of the chief 
dramas enacted by the laity. 

This wide-spread belief in metempsychosis also 
influences the people in the treatment of their 
cattle and other dumb animals. They treat these 
exceptionally humanely, and life is seldom wan- 
tonly taken. The taking of animal life unneces- 
sarily, even for food, is largely prohibited, and, 
although in such a cold climate animal food is 
an essential staple of diet, the professional butchers 
are stigmatized as sinners and are the most despised 
of all masses in the country. Yet human prisoners 
are at times cruelly tortured and mutilated, 
possibly in some measure after the example set by 
the Chinese, and possibly in some measure as a 
deterrent from crime among a rather lawless 
people. But nearly every crime, even the most 
heinous, the murdering of a Lama, may be con- 
doned by a fixed scale of fines ; and, when the fine 
is not forthcoming, the punishment is inflicted, and 
the prisoner, if not actually killed, is set free, muti- 
lated or maimed (as there are no prisons), to serve 
as a public warning to other evil-doers. Many of 
the maimed and blind beggars who swarm around 
Lhasa are criminals puni^ed in this way. 

The tolerant spirit of Buddhism has, however, 
stamped more or less distinctly the national char- 
acter, the mildness of which contrasts strongly 
with the rougji and semi-barbarous exterior of the 
people. Testimony to this trait is afforded by the 
experiences of all intimate observ’ers of the people 
in their own countiy, as recorded by the present 
writer and othera. Hue, writing of the lay regent 
of Lhasa, describes him as a man whose ‘large 
features, mUd and remarkably pallid, breathed a 
truly royal majesty,’ while ‘ his dark eyes, shaded 
by long lashes, were intelligent and gentle.’* 

1 See below, 5 3. 

3 Travels in Tartary, Thibet, and China'^, EnR. tr., 11. 168. 


Similarly Rockhill and others have described many 
of the headmen and leading Lamas with whom 
they_ came into intimate contact.' The spirit of 
consideration for others expresses itself in many 
grateful acts of genuine politeness and kindness. 
Tibetans usually present a stirnip-cup of wine to 
the departing visitor or traveller, bidding him 
God-speed and adding, ‘ May we be able to present 
you with another as welcome on your return.’ 
The seller of an article other than eatables usually 
gives his blessing to the buyer in terms such as 
these : ‘ May good come upon you,’ ‘ May you live 
long,’ ‘ May no sickness happen,’ ‘ May you grow 
rich,’ to which the buyer replies with ‘Thanks’ — 
‘ Thug-rje-chhe,’ literally ‘ Great mercy,’ which 
recalls the French merci tendered on similar 
occasions. 

The personal names of both boys and girls are 
largely borrowed from mystical Buddhism— e.g., 
Dor-je-tshe-ring, ‘the thunder-bolt of long life,’ 
Dolma (spelt sgRol-ma, the Tibetan translation of 
the Sanskrit name Tara, the Indian goddess of 
mercy) ; and the influence of this religious habit is 
also seen in the names of various places. 

The common oaths or plights of asseveration are 
mainly Buddhist in character. The oath most 
commonly used by merchants and the laity as an 
asseveration in orfinary conversation is, ‘By the 
Powerful Saint’ (Sakyamuni, t.e. Buddha), or ‘By 
the three Holiest Ones’ — the Buddhist 'frinity. 

The non-Buddhist features and practices of the 
Tibetan religion, however, are also conspicuous, 
and reflect their pre-Buddhist cult, the shaman- 
istic Bon. The physical environment of their life, 
in their rigorous climate where they see Nature in 
her roughest mood, in pitiless fury of storms and 
cold, terrorizing the brave as well as the timid, 
has impelled them to worship the more obvious 
forces of Nature as malignant demons which seem 
to wreck their fields and flocks, and vex them 
with disease and disaster. Their inveterate crav- 
ing for material protection against those malignant 
gods and demons, as they thought them to be, has 
caused them to pin their faith on the efficacy of 
charms and amulets, which cherished objects are 
seen every^vhere dangling from the dress of every 
man, woman, and child, not even excepting the 
Lamas themselves. These charms, as we have 
seen,* are mostly sentences of Sanskrit texts 
borrowed from mystical Indian Buddhism, and 
they are supplemented by bodily and other relics 
of holy Lamas, such as bits of their dress, crumbs 
dropped by them, nail -parings, etc. : and by these 
charms the Tibetans believe that they muzzle or 
bind or banish the devils. 

A more cheerful and graceful side to their wor- 
ship is seen in their popular practice of planting 
the tall inscribed ‘prayer-flags,’ which picturesquely 
flutter in the breeze around every village, and in 
the strings of inscribed flaglets which flaunt from 
house-tops, bridges, sacred trees, and passes, and 
from other places believed to be specially infested 
by malignant spirits or sprites. 

As the peo^e live in an atmosphere of the 
marvellous, no story is too absurd for them to 
credit, if only it is told by Lamas. They are ever 
on the outlook for omens, and the everyday affairs 
of life are governed by a superstitious regard for 
lucky and unlucky days and the influences of un- 
ropitious planetary portents. Although special 
ivinations are sought from professed astrologer 
Lamas in the more serious events in life — in birth, 
marriage, sickness, and death, and often in sowing, 
reaping, building, etc. — each layman deterraine.s 
for himself the auguries for the more trivial matters 

1 See, e.a., the description by the present writer of the regent 
of Tibet {Lhasa and tls llysteries, p. 401 f.). 
s See art. CnARiis asd Autoets (Tibetan). 
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of his ordinaiy business, for travdling, buying and 
selling, mending, eto.i And yet we are apt to 
forget that Confucius and Cicero— to mention only 
these instances — believed in astrological auguries. 

Pilgrimages to sacred shrines are very popular,® 
and little is thought of the hardships and expenses 
of long journeys for this purpose. Every oppor- 
tunity is seized to visit celebrated shrines and to 
circumambulate the numerous holy buildings and 
sacred spots. 

Prayers ever hang upon the lips of the people in 
the intervals of their work and even during their 
■work. But the prayers are addressed chiefly to 
devils, threatening them -with punishment through 
the saints and deified Buddhas, or imploring them 
for freedom or release from their inflictions;® or 
they are plain, naive requests for aid in obtaining 
the good things of this life. At all spare times, 
day and night, the people ply their prayer-wheels 
(q.v.), and tell their beads and mutter especially 
the mystic Sanskrit six-syllabled spell, Om ma-ni 
pad-me Hum !, ‘ Om ! the jewel in the lotus Hum,' * 
the sentence which, they are led to believe, gains 
them their goal, the glorious heaven of eternal 
bliss, the paradise of the fabulous Buddlia of Bound- 
less Light (Amitabha) or ‘ the Boundless Life ’ 
(AmitayusCy.i;.]). Yet with all their strivings the 
Tibetans seem never to obtain real peace of mind 
in religious matters. 

3 . Bon or pre-Buddhist religion. — The aboriginal 
pre-Buddhist religion of Tibet is called by the 
people Bon (pronounced Pon) ; and those who pro- 
fess it are called Bon-pa, i.e. ‘the Bona.’ The 
meaning of the word is unkno^vn. It is essentially 
a sharaanist, devil-charming, necromantic cult 
fvith devil-dancing, allied to the Taoism of China, 
and, like the latter, has become largely intermixed 
with Buddhist externals. But it still retains its 
essentially demonist character. It was actively 
suppressed and its establishments were destroyed by 
the Tibetan rulers on their conversion to Buddhism 
from the 7th cent. A.D. onwards, at the instigation 
of the Lumas, as it indulged freely in animal and 
human sacrifices j and it is still strictly forbidden 
by the Lamaist hierarchy which holds the temporal 
rule in Central and Western Tibet. But it is still 
largely and openly professed over the greater part 
of Eastern and South-Eastern Tibet, the most 
populous part of the country, which for mtmy 
centuries has been under Chinese rule and outside 
the domination of the Grand Lamas. Indeed it was 
an appeal by the people of these provinces to 
China to protect them and their Bon religion tbat 
induced the Chinese to administer these provinces 
on behalf of the Bons. This unsuspected fact of 
the ■vN’ide prevalence of the Bon religion there was 
Inonght to light by W. W. KockhUI in his exten- 
sive travels in these provinces,® where he found 
it to be much more popular and prevalent than 
Lamaism. It was especially popular among the 
settled agricultural people, whilst the nomads, 
whose business led them into the territory of _ the 
Grand Lamas, were more attached to Lamaism, 
So numerous were its adherents that Kockbill 
estimated that about two-thirds of the population 
of Tibet were Bons. In Central ana Western 
Tibet, where the repressive policy of the Lamas 
prevents the profession of the Bon cult, it is rare 
to meet with any Bon priest. The present -writer 
has met only a few itinerant priests who were 
clandestinely performing their demonist rites for 
villages in remote places ; they were wholly illiter- 
ate and uncouth-looking men, exceptionally dirty, 
with long shaggy hair, and bedecked with little 

i Sec art. DiYiNA-noN (Buddhist). 

® SCO art. PniOiuMAOE (Buddhist), s (d). 

® See art. PnarEB (Tibetan). <> See art. Jswei (Buddbiet). 

® Diary of a Journey through Mongolia and Tibet, pp. 08, 86f. 


tufte of wool and tiny flags ; and they indnlged in 
devil-dancing antics and incoherent chants. 

In Eastern Tibet, however, where they are free 
to practise their cult, the Bon priests live in large 
flourishing monasteries, -which they call gom-pas, 
like the Lamaist establishments ; and they have 
many images of gods and saints and demons 
generally resembling in appearance those of 
Lamaism, hut hearing diflferent names. Their 
chief god they call gShen-rabs Mi-bo, who is 
reputed to be a deified priest analogous to the 
Lamaist Padma Sambhava. Tliey have bulky 
printed and hIS hooks of ritual, which Kookliill 
fonnd_ to consist of a Sanskritic jargon for the most 
part interspersed with other meaningless words, 
fhe present writer observed that the words in 
some of their MSS, which are written in the 
Tibetan script, were the Lamaist Sanskritic words 
spelt backwards : the lotus-jewel formula of the 
Lamas ’ was spelt ‘ Muh-em-pad-iii-mo,’ thus, while 
attesting their borrowing from Lamaism, emphasiz- 
ing their anti-Lamaistcharaoter. The i-ionrt il-a also, 
which they use extensively, is invariabl)' figured 
lyith its ends or ‘feet’ turned in the reverse direc- 
tion to that of the swastika proper (the feet of the 
latter turn to the right in the direction of the sun’s 
course), and thus indicate the Bon cult to bo of a 
lunar character, which is evident not only from 
the bloody sacrifices, but also from the predomin- 
ance of the dragon-worship therein. 

A significant glimpse into the original character 
of the Bon cult is obtained from the Chinese annals 
of the 5th and 6th centuries A.D. (i.e. before the 
introduction of Buddhism into Tibet), where the 
rites of t)ie Tibetans are desoribed : 

‘The officers (Tibetan) are assembled Once every year tor the 
lesser oath ol toalty. They sacrince sheep, dogs, and monkeys, 
Orat breaking their legs, and then killing them altcrwards, 
exposing the intestines and cutting them into pieces. Tho 
sorcerers having been summoned, they c.%11 on the gods 0! 
heaven and earth, ot the mountains and rivers, ot the sun, moon, 
stars and planets, saying : " Sliould your hearts become changed, 
and your thoughts disloyal, the gods will see clearly and inaks 
you like these sheep and dogs." Every three years there is a 
grand ceremony, during which all are assembled tn the middle 
of tilt night on a raised altar, on which are spread savoury meats. 
The victims sacrificed are men, horses, oxen, and asses, and 
prayers are oUered up in this lorm : “ Do you all with one heart 
and united strength cherish our native country. The god ol 
heaven and the epirit ot the earth will both know your thoughts, 
and if you break this oath, they will cause your bodies to be cut 
into pieces like unto these victims.” 

Even in the Buddhist period, in the 8th cent. A.D., 
similar bloody rites were celebrated by the profess- 
ing Buddhist king of Tibet in concluding a treaty 
with the Chinese.® 

The attire of the Bon priest in his special cele- 
brations* is a coat of mail armour, from the 
shoulders of which project small flags, and a high- 
crotvned hat bordered by effigies of human skulls 
and ornamented by flags and tufts of wool ; a 
sword and shield are in the hands to fight the 
demons. (The hlack-hatted devil-dancers are of 
the Bon sect.) On ordinary occasions they wear 
a red robe, and occasionally have human skulls 
embroidered on their dress. Their hair is worn 
shaggy, and not tonsured like the Lamas. They 
offer on their altars wool and yak hair, and images 
of men and animals made of dough, presumably, 
as 8ho^vn by the present writer, instead of the 
sacrificed animal of the primitive cult. 

Whilst the present-day Bon religion has acquired 
many of the externals of LSmaism, many of the 
elements of the old Bon religion have been incor- 
porated into the latter, just as so many of the 
pagan rites of Eoman and Celtic heathendom have 

1 See art. Jbwei. (Buddhist), I 7. 

3 S. W. Bushell, ‘ Early History of Tibet from Chinese Sources,' 
In JJIAS, ISSO, p. 41E 

3 Ct. h. A. Waddell, ‘ Ancient Historical Edicts at Lhksa,' ir 
JJIAS, 1900, p. 911. 

4 See the fi^re In L. A. Waddell, Buddhism of Tibet, p. 30- 
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been incorporated into the later ChristianiW. The 
reformed Lamaist Church of the Yellow-hat sect 
employ many rites which are transparently Bon, 
such as the necromantic expelling of the death- 
demon and the demons of sickness, and much of 
their divination-ritual. The unreformed Red-hat 
sects practise the old Bon rites to a much greater 
extent, including the erection of masts attached 
to dogs’ and sheep’s skulls, to ‘bar the door’ to 
the earth- and sky-demons.' 

4. Lamaism and its sects and rites. — The various 
aspects of Lamaism and its sects and rites have 
already been described in previous articles.^ 

LiTEitATnuE.— S. W. Bushell, ‘The E.irly History of Tibet 
from Chinese Sources,’ in dH.4Sjl8SO, p. 435 IT. ; A. Griinwedel, 
Mythologie des Buddhismiis in Tibet und der Mongotei, Leipzig, 
1900 ; E. R. Hue, Travels in Tartary, Thibet, and China, 
ISilt-K, Eng. tr., 2 vols., London, 1851-52; C. F. Kbppen, Die 
lamaische Bierarchie und Kirche, Berlin, 1859 ; C. R. Mark- 
ham, Narrative of the llission of George Bogle to Tibet-, Lon- 
don, 1879 ; W. W. Rockhill, The Land of tM Lamas, do. 1891, 
‘ Tibet from Chinese Sources,’ in JBAS, 1891, pp. 1-291, Diary 
of a Journey through Mongolia and Tibet in 1891 arid 1892, 
Washington (Smithsonian Inst.), 1894, Notes on the Ethnology 
of Tibet, do. 1895 ; E. 'Schlagintweit, Buddhism in Tibet, 
Leipzig, 1863 ; L. A. Waddell, The Buddhism of Tibet, London, 
1895, Lhasa and its Mysteries, do. 1905, ‘ Buddha's Diadem,’ in 
Ostasiatische Zeitschrift, i. [1912-13] 133-168, ‘ Dharayi Cult in 
Buddhism,’ ib. ii. [1913-14] 155-195, ‘ Dharaois translated from 
Tibetan,’ in lA xliii. [1914] 37-95. L. A. WADDELL. 

TIME. — I. Introductory. — Temporal character- 
istics are among the most fundamental in the 
objects of our experience, and therefore cannot 
be defined. We must start by admitting that 
we can in certain eases judge that one experienced 
event is later than another, in the same immediate 
way as we can judge that one seen object is to the 
right of another. A good example of the immedi- 
ate judgment in question is when we hear a tune 
and judge that of two notes, both of which come 
in our specious present, one precedes the other. 
Another direct judgment about earlier and later 
is made in genuine memory. On these relations 
of before and after which we immediately recognize 
in certain objects of our experience all further 
knowledge of time is built. 

It must be noticed that the relation, as given in 
experience, connects what we may call protensive 
events, i.e. events that have some duration, and 
not momentary events or moments. We are not 
directly aware of events without duration, still 
less of moments of empty time, and therefore are 
not directly aware of the relations between such 
objects. Momentary events, moments of time, 
and the relations which order them in a series are 
all known only after a long process of reflexion, 
abstraction, and intellectual construction. This 
does not necessarily imply that they do not exist 
in nature, still less that they are subjective and 
arbitrary ; all that is meant at present is that they 
are not the objects of direct awareness. Again we 
must notice that the relations of before, after, and 
simultaneous with, as given in experience, are not 
mutually exclusive. Protensive events may very 
well overlap, and therefore we must recognize that 
the most general relation between them is that of 
partial precedence or consequence. Of course, 
when we become familiar with the conception of 
momentary events and see how convenient it is, 
we tend to define partial precedence in terms of 
them and their relation of total precedence. But 
the opposite direction must be followed if we want 
to start with the experienced facts and trace the 
logical development from them of the scientific 

1 Buddhism of Tibet, p. 484 f. 

2 See artt. Abbot (Tibetan) ; AtIja , BnurXN, BODoniBSl is ; 
Ceubact (Tibetan) ; Charms and Asiobbts (Tibetan); Chortes; 
Death and Dibposab of the Dead (Tibetan) ; Demons and Sphuts 
(Tibetan) ; Divi.vation (Buddhist) ; Festivals and Fasts 
(Tibetan); Imaoes and Idols (Tibetan) ; Inoarnatios (Tibetan) ; 
Initiation (Tibetan); Jewel (Buddhist); Lahaibu; Lotos 
(Indian); PADMASAftBHAVA ; Prater (Tibetan). 


notion of time. We must take the experienced 
relation of partial precedence as fundamental and 
define momentary events, moments, and tlie re- 
lation of total precedence in terms of partial pre- 
cedence and events of finite duration. 

That such a course is possible is shown by the 
fact that it has recently been followed to a satis- 
factory conclusion by Norbert Wiener in the Trans- 
actions of the Cambridge Philosojihical Society, and 
by A. N. Whitehead in his Principles of Natural 
Knowledge. We may compare the duration of ex- 
perienced events with the extension of visible and 
tangible objects, and the relation of partial pre- 
cedence with the partial overlapping of two ex- 
tended objects in the field of vision. The problem 
of defining momentary events, moments, and the 
serial relation of before and after in terms of pro- 
tensive events and partial precedence is closely 
comparable to that of defining material points, 
geometrical points, and the relations of before and 
after on a straight line in terms of extended objects 
and their partial overlapping. The problem for 
time is, however, easier than that for space, because 
in the former we have only to deal with a relation 
that generates a one-dimensional series, whilst 
with the latter the experienced facts force us to 
define a three-dimensional manifold. 

2. Time and space. — The analogy between time 
and space has long been recognized ; and it will be 
useful to consider at this point just how far it goes 
and where it is supposed to break down. Let us 
consider the likenesses and the alleged differences. 

(а) Likenesses. — (1) Most objects of immediate 
experience possess a kind of magnitude called 
extensity, and such objects stand in certain im- 
mediately recognizable relations to other objects 
of the same sense experienced along with them- 
selves. Also the parts of any one such object have 
relations of this kind to each other. Similarly the 
objects of our experience have another kind of 
magnitude called protensitv or duration. Such 
objects have to others of trie same kind the re- 
lation of partial (or, in special cases, total) pre- 
cedence, and this relation can be recognized im- 
mediately. Likewise the parts of a single specious 
present can be seen to have this relation to each 
other. 

(2) The relations in each case have' magnitude. 
Just as one object in the field of view can be more 
to the right of another than a third, so one event 
in the field of memory or in the specious present 
can precede another event by a longer interval 
than some third one. 

(3) In each region there is the same close and 
peculiar connexion between the kind of magnitude 
possessed by the terms and the kind possessed by 
the relations. It is possible to say that the in- 
terval between two events A and U is as long as 
the duration of some event C, just as it is_ possible 
to say that the distance between two sticks laid 
in the same straight line is the same as the length 
of some third stick. 

(4) It is commonly believed that, when the 
analysis is made into moments and momentary 
events, all the events in the history of the world 
fall into their places in a single series of momenta. 
So too it is supposed that, when the analysis is 
made into material and geometrical points, all the 
points in the world take their places in & single 
three-dimensional series of geometrical points.' 

(б) Alleged differenees. — (1) It is commonly held 
that all events have temporal relations to each 
other, but that psychical events have no spatial 
relations. This is denied by a small number of 
philosophers, notably by Samuel Alexander, 

1 We Bhall consider later what the Theory of Eclativlty has to 
say aB to the impossibility of Beparating time and space and ai 
to the notion of one single time-series. 
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Without questioning the possibility of correlating 
psychical events with positions in space, we must 
nold that this alleged diflerenee is a genuine one. 
If in introspection we do contemplate our states 
of mind in the same sense ns in perception we con- 
template other objects, it seems clear that our 
states of mind show no trace of being extended or 
standing in spatial relations, but do have duration 
and stand in temporal ones. Alexander would, 
however, deny that we can contemplate our states 
of niind. If this be so, it would of course be quite 
possible that we should fail to become aware of the 
spatial characteristics of our mental states, even 
though they possess them ; but of course we have 
no right to pass from this merely negative position 
to the conclusion that they actually do possess 
them. Alexander’s positive reasons are liound up 
with a large and complex metaphysical theory into 
which we cannot liere enter. In any case the 
present dilierence is merely an external one, and 
would not allect the essential similarity of space 
and time. 

(2) A much more important point is that time 
is said essentially to involve the distinction 
between past, present, and future as well as that 
between before and after. Now notliing in space 
obviously corresponds to these distinctions in time. 

(3) Closely connected with this alleged diflerenee 
are a number of rather vague statements often 
made — e.g., that parts of space co-exist, but that 
only the present moment exists. 

Iriese two supposed dill'erenccs between space 
and time may be treated together. They rest 
largely on confusions into which it is very natural 
to fall. The distinction between past, present, 
and future is not one which, like that between 
before and after, lies wholly in the experienced 
objects, but is one that rests on the relations 
between experienced objects and the states of 
mind in which they are experienced. To begin 
with, tlie distinction between present and not- 
present at any rate may be usefully compared 
with that between here and elsewhere in space. 
Here means near my body ; elsewhere means 
distant from my body. If we want an analogy to 
the distinction between past and future, we can 
find one in the distinction between things before 
and things behind our body. It is true, however, 
that this analogy is incomplete, and that for an 
important reason, thougli one extraneous to the 
nature of time. 'The reason is that our practical 
and cognitive relations towards the future are 
different from those towards the past. We know 
a part of the past at any rate directly by memory, 
but we know the future only indirectly by probable 
inference. There is no analogy to this in space ; 
our knowledge of what is boliind our body ip of 
the same kind and of the same degree of certainty 
as our knowledge of what is in front of it. But 
we may imagine that a distinction like that 
between past and future would have arisen for 
space also, if wo Iiad been able to see straight in 
front of us but had never been able to turn our 
heads or our bodies round. 

The distinction is sometimes drawn that the past is fixed and 
unalterable, while the future depends, in part at any rate, on 
our volitions. In what sense is this true ? 

Witliout involvinff ourselves in controversies about free will 
and determination, we may at least assume that the laws of 
lopio apply to propositions nl>out the future. Hence any 
proposition assertinp the occurrence of any future event nin.st 
be true or false, and cannot be both. In that sense the future 
is ns determinate ns the past. But two poinis have to bo 
noticed, (i.) However much I may know about the laws of 
nature, f cannot make probable inferences from the future to 
the past, because f am not directly acquainted with the future, 
but I can make probable inferences from tlie past to the future ; 
».e., nlthouBh every possible proposition about the future is 
even now- determinatcly true or false, 1 may he able to Judee 
now, from my knowledge of tlio past and present and of tbo 
laws of nature, that some propositions about future events are 
much more likely to bo true than others. (It must of ooursc 


be remembered in this connexion that a proposition that ii 
actually false may be much more likely to be true on my 
present Information than one that is actually true.) (ii.) I 
know* with regard to certain classes of events that such events 
never occur unless preceded by a desire for their occurrence, 
and that such desires are generally followed by the occurrence 
of the corresponding events. But the existence of a desire for 
* does not increase the probability that x hat happened. It it 
did wo might be said k> affect the past in exactly the same 
sense in which we are said to affect the future. Thus the 
assertion that we can affect the future but not the past seems 
to come down to this: (a) that propositions about the future 
can bo interred to be highly probable from a knowledge of the 
past and present, hut not conversely, because ot our lack of 
direct acquaintance with the future ; and (6) that the general 
laws connecting a desire for x with the occurrence of x always 
contain x ns a consequent and never ns an antecedent. 

3. Relation of time to logic. — This brings ns 
to the very important question of the relation of 
time to logic. If we say of any event c that it is 
present, this proposition will generally ho false, 
and will he true only at one moment. It seems, 
then, as if the tnith of the proposition altered 
with time. Any other proposition asserting tlio 
occurrence of an event— e.g., Queen Anne is dead 
— seems to bo equally at the mercy of time. Then 
again there seem to he other propositions that are 
totally independent of time — e.g., 2 x 2=4. These 
are sometimes called eternal truths ; they always 
state relations between universals, and all our a 
priori knowledge is of such propositions. Lastly, 
there are propositions which essentially involve 
time, but claim to apjdy to any time ; e.g., when- 
ever it rains and I am out without my umbrella, I 
get wet. Thus, on the face of it, there seem to be 
three kinds of propositions as regards relation to 
time: (1) eternal truths, which arc independent 
of time because they deal with the timeless re- 
lations of timeless objects ; (2) hypothoticals 

asserting temporal relations between classes of 
events— these contain an essential reference to 
time, but not to any particular time ; (3) proposi- 
tions which assert the occurrence of particular 
events, and which seem to be true at certain times 
and false at all others, though this is not really so. 

There are two points to notice about the last class ot pro- 
positions. (a) All propositions about events e.ssenllally contain 
a reference to time, and ail propositions about particular events 
essentially contain a reference to the parttoulor time at wliich 
the event happens. This reference la not always made explicit : 
but, until this has been done, wo cannot say that tho verbal 
lorm stands lor any deOnito proposition, (b) We have to dis- 
tinguish between the time at wliich a Judgment is made and 
the time involved in the proposition that is Judged. When the 
latter is not made explicit in the verbal expression ot tho 
Judgment, it is a convention ol language to assume that the 
time In the proposition is Intended to bo that at which the 
judgment is asserted. Thus, II I say ‘ It is raining,’ this verbal 
expression, since it clearly Intenifs to refer to a particular 
event, is incomplete and stands for no definite proposition ; 
for it gays nothing about the time at wliich it rains. It there- 
fore seems to be sometimes true and sometimes false. But, as 
Bctuaily asserted, tlic words would be taken to express my 
Judgment of the jiroposltlon, ' It is raining at the time at which 
1 sav “It is raining.’" And this projiosilion Is timciessly true 
or false, subject to a further correction which we shall add fn 
a moment. In fact, whenever we are told that a proposition Is 
sometimes true and sometimes false, wo know that We are 
dealing with an incomplete statement about an event, and 
that the real state ol affairs is that a propositional function of 
tho form ‘e happens at f’ gives true propositions for some 
values of t and false propositions lor other values. But the 
propositions themselves are timclcssly true or false. 

It is important to notice that in practice there 
is always the pos-sibility of any verbal statement 
about events, no matter how carefully put, being 
Bomeliinos true and Bometimes false. We are not 
directly aware of moments of time, and .so can date 
events only by otlier events. And tho persons 
wlio read or hear our verbal expressions may know 
only by some description the event which we use 
for purposes of dating. Now we can never be 
certain theoretically tiint only one unique event 
answers to any descrijition however comjilicnted, 
and often there is real ambiguity in practice. 
Take, e.g., the amended expression offered above : 

‘ It is raining at the time at wliicli I say '* It is 
raining.’” To any reader of Ibis article tho 
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expression remains ambiguous, because he knows 
the event that is used for dating only by the very 
ambiguous description, ‘ The -writer’s statement of 
the words “It is raining’” — a description Avhich 
applies to dozens of different events. In practice 
the difficulty is solved in conversation by the fact 
that all the manifold circumstances under which 
the particular conversation takes place go into the 
description and make it practically unambiguous. 
In writing, the difficulty is solved practically by 
using as the origin of dates some event, such as 
the birth of Christ, whose full description is so 
complicated that it is almost certain that only one 
event answers to it. But the theoretical difficulty 
remains, and so we are tempted to say that any 
proposition about events is sometimes true and 
sometimes false. But the proper thing to say is 
that any verbal expression referring to events, no 
matter how carefully put_, always runs a theo- 
retical risk of ambiguity — i.e., it might with equal 
propriety make one reader think of one proposition 
which is true, and another of another proposition 
which is false. 

We can now apply these general results to the 
special case of events being sometimes future, and 
then present, and finally past. The statement ‘ e 
is present’ is essentially incomplete and ambigu- 
ous, for, as we loosely say, it is sometimes true 
and sometimes false. The first thing, then, is to 
fill in the special time involved in the proposition. 
We then get ‘e is present at t,’ where t is some 
definite moment fixed by some system of dating 
from a well-kno-wn and presumably unique event. 
What does this statement mean ? Assuming that 
there are such things as moments, it means that e 
is at the moment t in an analogous way to that in 
which an object is at a position in space. The 
statement ‘ e is present at V may be compared with 
the statement ‘Mr. Asquith is present at the meet- 
ing,’ which means that his body is in the place 
wS^ere the meeting is held. In all complete state- 
ments of the form ‘ e is at < ’ we must understand 
the word ‘is’ as standing for a timeless copula, 
and distinguish it from the ‘is’ of the present 
tense, which is contrasted with ‘was’ and ‘will 
be.’ Let us denote the ‘ is ’ of the present tense by 
‘ is now.’ Then the statement ‘ e is now present ’ is 
an incomplete statement which is interpreted in 
use to mean ‘ e is at (or occupies) the same moment 
as my assertion that it is now present ’ ; ‘ e is now 
past ’ = ‘e was present ’ = ‘ 6 is at a moment earlier 
than my assertion that e is now past.’ Similarly, 
‘e will be present ’=‘6 is now future ’=‘« is at a 
moment subsequent to my statement that e is now 
future.’ ’The laws of logic are of course concerned 
with the timeless copula, and they presuppose that 
statements containing tenses are reduced in the 
way suggested above. 

4. Past, present, and future. — We see, then, 
that the real source of the distinction between past, 
resent, and future, and of the difference here 
etween time and space, is that our judgments as 
well as the events judged about are in time, whilst 
our judgments about things in space are not in any 
obvious sense in space. These three distinctions 
correspond to the three possible temporal relations 
between our judgments and the events which our 
judgments are about. These distinctions are im- 
ortant, and they have been enshrined in language 
ecause they are correlated with important epis- 
temological and psychological differences. Some 
states of mind are essentially contemporary with 
their objects — e.g., the immediate awareness of 
visual sense-data when I open my eyes.^ Other 
1 It is better for the present not *0 call these states of mind 
either perceptions or sensations, because the object of a percep- 
tion is generally supposed to be a physical object or its state, 
and this may exist millions of years before the perception — 
the perception of a distant star. Similarly, to call these states 


states are essentially later than their objects e.g., 

memories. If we exclude the possibility of prophecy, 
we may state the important epistemological pro- 
position that all states of mind which give us an 
immediate knowledge of existents are either con- 
temporary with, or later than, their objects. 

It is important to notice that these statements 
are not merely analytic. There is a psychical differ- 
ence between memories and awarenesses of contem- 
porary sense-data which is open to introspection 
(though, of course, there may be marginal cases 
where the difference falls below the threshold of 
distinguishability), so that the statement that the 
former succeed and the latter are contemporary 
with their objects is a synthetic proposition. 

We must, moreover, take into account the facte 
described in psychology as the specious present. 
In the first place, we must say that, if an object be 
known directly by a state of mind which succeeds 
it by more than a certain short time t, which seems 
to be fairly constant for a given individual, the 
state counts introspectively as a memory, and the 
object is judged to be past. If the period between 
the object and the direct awareness of it be not 
greater than t, the awareness does not count foi 
introspection as a memory, and the object is judged 
to be present. To say, then, that an object has 
been present and is now past means that (a) it is 
(timelessly) the object of an immediate awareness 
which succeeds it by less than t, and (6) that my 
statement ‘It is now past’ succeeds it by more 
than t. We have still, however, to consider what is 
meant by the presentness of a state of mind. This 
seems to mean that, if a state of mind be the object 
of an act of introspection which succeeds it by less 
than a certain short period, the state presents a 
certain peculiar characteristic which it does not 
present to any later act of introspection. 

We can now deal with such statements as that 
only the present exists, or that the present is a 
mere transition from one infinite non-existent to 
another. These phrases are mere rhetoric rooted 
in confusions. It is perfectly true, of course, that 
the whole history of the world is not a complex of 
co-e.xisting parts (in the sense of parts existing at 
the same time), as a table is. But this does not 
mean that it is not a whole, or that one part of it 
exists any less than any other part. To say that 
X no longer exists, or does not yet exist, simply 
means that it occupies a moment before or after 
my statement about it. At another moment I 
may make another statement of the same verbal 
form about x, and, since this no longer stands for 
the same proposition, it may no longer be true (i.e. 
no longer stand for a true proposition). But this 
involves no change in x itself. That x exists at a 
certain moment simply means that x occupies that 
moment, and this is timelessly trae. Similarly, 
the fact that this moment has a certain temporal 
relation to any definite assertion that I may make 
about X is timelessly a fact. That it has different 
and incompatible temporal relations to various 
assertions of the same verbal form made by me is 
also timelessly true, and is not merely compatible 
■with but also a necessary consequence of x’b exist- 
ence at its own moment. An event must continue 
to be, if it is to continue to stand in relations ; the 
battle of Hastings continues to precede the battle 
of Waterloo, and therefore both these events must 
eternally be at their o-wn respective moments. 
That both have ceased to be present merely means 
that they precede any assertion that I or my con- 
temporaries can make about them ; that both were 
once present merely means that both are contem- 
porary with some assertions made about them. 

of mind Bensations would lead to mlsunderstandingB, owing to 
the ambiguities of that word and the widely held belief tbai 
Bensations do not have objects. 
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The fallacy which we have to avoid is that of 
confusing two different senses of co-existence. In 
one sense the parts of any related whole co-exist ; 
in another only those events that occupy the same 
moment of time co-exist. It is clear that the whole 
course of history does not co-exist in the second 
sense, and it is thought that this prevents it from 
co-existing in the first. Yet this is necessarily 
false, since it is admitted that events do have and 
continue to have temporal relations, and therefore 
they must form a related whole all of whose parts 
have being. The confusion is increased by the 
belief that past, present, and future are essential 
characteristics of objects in time in the same way 
as before and after are, instead of being analysable 
into the temporal relations of states of mind and 
their objects.* 

When it is once recognized that the whole course 
of events is in a certain sense a totum siinul, it 
becomes easy to see the answer to the famous theo- 
logical problem : How can God’s foreknowledge of 
men’s actions be compatible with the freedom of 
men’s wills ? The answer is as follows. Whether 
men’s wills be free or not, every man’s future actions 
are as completely determinate as his past ones ; this 
is a mere consequence of the laws of logic. If inde- 
terminism be true, then no amount of knowledge 
about events previous to a moment t, and about 
the general laws of nature or the particular habits 
of a man, will enable us or even God to infer with 
certainty what the man’s volition at t actually 
is, although it is eternally perfectly determinate. 
These tAvo statements are clearly quite compatible. 
Finally, in spite of the fact that God cannot infer 
the man’s volition at t, He may at any and every i 
moment be directly aware of it in precisely the 
same way as we are aAvare directly (and not merely 
inferentially) of certain events through memories 
Avhich are themselves later events. The facts that 
at a certain moment God can have a state of 
mind whose immediate object is the volition of a 
man at some later moment <j, and that no amount 
of knowledge of events before would enable Him 
to infer the volition at ^31 are perfectly compatible ; 
and they cease to be even paradoxical when we 
compare the case of memory and note that there is 
no essential difference betAveen past, present, and 
future.* 

$. Reality of time. — A great many philosophers 
have been concerned to deny the reality of time. 
Their arguments fall into tAvo groups; (I) those 
that depend on the supposed inSnity and continuity 
of time, and are therefore equally applicable to 
space ; and (2) those that depend on the supposed 
peculiarities of time — e.g., on the distinction of past, 
present, and future. Before considering the argu- 
ments in detail, it Avill be useful to make some 
quite general reflexions. 

(i.) It is a matter of direct inspection that the 
immediate objects of some of our states of mind 
have temporal characteristics. It is as certain that 
one note in a heard melody is after another in the 
same specious present and that each has some 
duration as that some objects in my field of vieAV 
are red or square and to the right or left of each 
other. It is then quite certain that same objects 
in the world have temporal characteristics, auz. the 
immediate objects of some states of mind. Noav 
it is also certain that these objects exist at least 
as long as I am aivare of them, for, in such cases, 
I am obviously not aAvare of nothing. Hence 
there cannot be anything self-contradictory in the 
temporal characteristics found in these objects, for 
otherAA'ise Ave should have to admit the existence of 

1 The point can perhaps be made clearer by reflecting that a 
tun $ has a pattern In time in exactlj the eaino cense as a wall* 
paper has a pattern in epace. 

AA e can, of course, remember much that we could not infer. 
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objects Avith incompatible characteristics. Hence 
there is no obvious reason Avhy temporal character- 
istics should not also apply to Avhat is not the 
immediate object of any state of mind. It follows, 
then, that criticism cannot reasonably be directed 
against temporal characteristics as such, but only 
against the descriptions that Ave give of the temporal 
characteristics of experienced objects, and the con 
elusions that Ave draw from them or the construc- 
tions that Ave base on them. And arguments that 
refer to the infinity and continuity of time are 
really directed against a construction based on 
Avhat vA'e conceive to be the essential characteristics 
of the time element Avhich is undoubtedly present 
in the objects that we experience ; for Ave are not 
directly aware of infinite duration or of the con- 
tinuity — in the mathematical sense — of time. If 
we suppose that such criticisms are successful, the 
conclusion ought not to be either that reality has 
no temporal characteristics (for it is quite certain 
that at least some parts of it have), or that time, 
as an inference or construction extending the 
temporal characteristics of experienced objects to 
others, is unreal (for this goes much too far). The 
only justifiable conclusion Avould be that one 
particular way of describing and extending the 
temporal characteristics of experienced objects is 
unsatisfactory, and that it behoves us to look for 
a better one. This point has not commonly been 
grasped by philosophers who claimed to disprove 
the reality of time. 

(ii.) It is thus obAuonsIy of importance to bo 
clear as to Avhat is the particular view of time 
that is attacked by special arguments. The 
important distinction for us to make is this ; it 
is possible to hold [a) that there is a series of 
moments of time, and that events occupy some 
of them but are distinct from them, and have 
temporal relations to each other in virtue of those 
Avhich subsist betAveen the moments that they 
occupy ; or (6) that there are no such things as 
moments distinct from events, but that events 
really do have direct temporal relations to each 
otlier ; or (c) that there are no moments, and that 
even events only appear to have temporal relations 
to each otlier. It is clearly possible to deny (a) 
Avithout denying (6). To do this can hardly be 
called denying the reality of time ; it should 
rather be called denying the absolute theory of 
time in favour of the rdative theory. It is only 
philosophers Avho deny both (a) and (o) and support 
(c) Avho can strictly be said to deny the reality 
of time. It is quite possible, hoAvever, that some 
arguments might be equally fatal to (o) and to (6). 

It Arill be well ot this point to eay what wo can about the 
controA-ersy between absolutista and relativists. The absolute 
theory strictly means that temporal relations between events 
are regarded as compounded out oi two relations — (1) that ot 
an event to the moment of time which it occupies, and (2) the 
relation ot belore and after betAveen moments of time. The 
relative theory holds that there are no momenta, but that 
temporal relations hold directly between events. Its most 
Important philosophical upholder is Loibnir, though he goes 
a good AAwy farther In the direction of (e); it is also held, AA'ith 
a good deal of misunderstanding and confusion, by many 
modern physicists of a philosophical bent. We may say that 
the relative theory stands at one remove, and the awolute 
theory at two removes, from what we And in the objects of 
immwiato experience. Here we find, as we have seen, events 
of finite duration and relations of partial precedence. The 
relative theory replaces these objects by series of momentary 
CA-ents of no duration, and the relations by those of total 
prcc^ence and simultaneity. The absolute theory takes the 
farther step of introducing a ncAv set of entities, vir. moments 
whi(* have no duration and stand in relations of total preced- 
ence but never of simultaneity, and a new relation, viz. that 
between a momentary event and the moment which it occupies. 

Neither theory has been very accurately stated by most ot 
its supporters ; e.p., Newton, the chief upholder of the absolute 
theory, was mainly concerned with the measurement of time 
and the desire for a constant rate-measurer. But the two 
theories, when thought out, may be redueed to what has been 
stated above. We may say at once that we know of no way of 
deciding conclusively between the two. But, although moments 
and momentary states mau exist, we now know that all their 
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work can bo done by certain logical functions of nothing but 
events of finite duration and their relations of partial {pre- 
cedence. Hence both theories may be said to sin by assuming 
entities which are not necessary to science and cannot be either 
directly or indirectly verified (viz. momentary events in the 
relative theory, and moments in the absolute theory), and the 
absolute theoiy is the worse sinner of the two. As certain 
logical functions of what actually exists (viz. certain classes of 
classes of events), moments do exist; but whether there also 
exists anything having the same logical relations hut of the 
type of individuals and not of that of classes of classes it seems 
totally impossible to determine. It is, however, often con- 
venient to continue to speak in terms of moments, and this 
is harmless for the reasons given above. 

We can now deal with the special arguments 
against time. 

(1 ) Those based on its supposed infinity commonly 
confuse infinity with endlessness. They generally 
proceed on the assumption that what is meant by 
the infinity of time is that it has neither a first 
nor a last moment. But this would be perfectly 
compatible with the whole course of time lasting 
for no more than a second. The fractions between 
0 and 1, arranged in order of magnitude, have 
neither a first nor a last term, and yet the interval 
between any two of them is less than unity. But 
all attempts to prove tliat time or the series of 
events must have an end fail. So do attempts to 
prove that they cannot have ends. The most 
celebrated argument on botli sides of this question 
is contained in Kant’s first antinomy. His 
argument against the endlessness of time, inter- 
preted as cnaritably as possible, comes to the 
statement that, because there are definite points 
in tlie time-series — in particular, the point which 
we have reached when we read Kant’s argument — 
therefore the series must have a definite beginning 
point. Otherwise, Kant says, the series of events 
could never have reached the definite point which 
it admittedly has reached. The argument is, of 
course, a complete non-sequitur, for it practically 
amounts to saying that a series cannot have any 
definite term unless it has end points. And this 
is sufficiently refuted by considering that the 
number+2 is perfectly definite, although the series 
of numbers with signs has neither a first nor a last 
term. 

Arguments to prove that time or the series of 
events in time cannot have a beginning are 
perhaps more plausible. It is difficult for us 
psychologically to imagine a first event or a first 
moment, because all the events that we can 
remember have been preceded by others. Also 
there are special difficulties connected with causa- 
tion in the notion of a first event, which do not 
apply to a first moment or to a last event. A 
first event is one which no event precedes, though 
there may of course be moments that precede a 
first event. Now, the only plausible general 
proposition about causation seems to be that, if 
the whole universe were completely quiescent for 
a finite time, it could not begin to change.* This 
means that, if the universe be in the same state 
at any two moments t, and and at all moments 
between them, it will be in the same state at all 
moments later than <j. Now, to say that a change 
hai>i)ens at means that, if the state of the uni- 
verse at <1 be Jj, and if it also be at any later 
moment then there is a moment between t, and 
<2 at which its state is different from Sj. It follows 
from this definition that to say that a first event 
happens at t involves that the universe has been 
in the same state for a finite time before t. And 
this is contrary to our proposition about causation. 
If, then, we accept this proposition as an a priori 
truth, there cannot be a first event, though there 
might be a first event in certain isolated parts of 
the universe (e.g., the creation of the world) pro- 
vided that there had never been a first event in 

The universe here must be taken to include God, if there 
Ive one. 


other parts (e.g., in the mind of God). But, of 
course, there remains the doubt whether our axiom 
about causation be not a mere prejudice mas- 
querading as an a priori law. 

It must be carefully noted that, if there be a 
first event, there need not be a first moment of 
time, and that, if there be a first moment of time, 
there need not be a first event. Again, if there 
be a first moment of time and no first event, either 
there might be no moment, except the first, that 
was not occupied by an event, or there might be 
a duration unoccupied by events. These con- 
sequences follow from the continuity of time, 
and have often been overlooked by philosophers 
ignorant of the mathematical theory of continuity. 

Leibniz based his main argument against the 
absolute theory of time on the fact that, if it 
were true, there might be a period, finite or in- 
finite, before any event happened. This period 
must be definite ; and yet, the moments of time 
having no intrinsic difference, there is no reason 
whv it should be ended or limited by one moment 
ratner than another. If, on the other hand, we 
avoid this by assuming that there is an event at 
everj’ moment of time, there is no reason for 
assuming both events and moments, for the series 
of events will suffice. 

This argument is a sound one against assuming 
that there are moments, though it certainly cannot 
disprove that there may be moments. If there 
were moments, they would doubtle.ss have intrinsic 
diflerences, though we could not discover them ; 
we must further recognize some ultimate facts, 
and one of these might be that the course of events 
is preceded by such and such a duration of empty 
time. 

We may sum up our conclusions as follows. 
Arguments to disprove the reality of time from 
its infinity and continuity either confine them- 
selves to criticizing infinity and continuity^ as 
such or introduce considerations about causality. 
Arguments of the first kind would be equa% 
fatal to any infinite or continuous series, and 
therefore prove too much, for they would destroy 
the series of real numbers. And we now know 
that all such arguments do rest on confusions and 
on an in.sufficient analysis of the notions of infinity 
and continuity. There is therefore no reason why 
the series of moments at any rate should not be 
either (a) endless or (b) of infinite length. The 
second set of arguments can apply only to events 
and not to the supposed series of moments, 
because causation is concerned with events and 
not with empty time. We saw that, if a certain 

E lausible axiom about change be true, there cannot 
e a first event. This would not, however, prove 
that the whole series of events has lasted for an 
infinite time, though the present writer knows of 
no objection to such a possibility. There is no 
more objection to the series of events being end- 
less than to any other series being endless — i.e., 
there is none at all. The result is that all danger 
of a valid antinomy against time vanishes, (i.) 
Whether the axiom about change be true or not, 
it is equally possible that the series of momenl“ 
shall be (a) endless or terminated, and (b) of finite 
or of infinite length, (ii.) If the axiom about 
change be true, the series of events eannot liave 
a beginning, but may (a) have an end or not, and 
(b) be of finite or of infinite length. 

(2) Arguments against the reality of time which 
turn on the distinction of past, present, and 
future may be dealt with shortly. One argument 
asserts that the past and the future do not exist, 
and that the present is a mere point without 
duration. It is then supposed that what occu) lies 
no finite duration cannot be real, and this disposes 
of the {iresent. An argument of this kind is used 
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by Leibniz against absolute time, though it -would 
presumably apply to events just as well. It is 
met, of course, by the consideration that past, 
present, and future are all always equally real, 
and that these characteristics do not belong to 
events as such, but in -virtue of the temporal 
relations bet-ween them and certain psychical 
events. 

A_ somewhat different argument against the 
reality of time has been produced by J. M. E. 
McTaggart.* His argument is that every event is 
past, present, and future ; and that the attemjit to 
avoid the incompatibility of these predicates by 
saying that the event has been future, is present, 
and will be past involves a vicious circle or a vicious 
infinite regress. The answer is that, whenever we 
consider any definite statement about the pastness, 
presentness, or futurity of an event, we can see 
that there is no contradiction. Take a definite 
statement by McTaggart that Queen Anne’s de.ath 
is now past and has been present and future. 
Suppose we interpret this to mean that Queen 
Anne’s death is not tlie direct object of any aware- 
ness (even a memory) which is contemporary with 
McTnggart’s statement, but that it is contempo- 
rary with some states of mind {e.g.. Lord Boling- 
broke’s) which precede McTaggart’s statement; 
and that it is later than some thoughts about it 
{e.g., William lii.’s), which also precede the state- 
ment. Then those three propositions seem to be 
timelessly true, perfectly compatible, and to con- 
tain all that is meant in the assertion by McTaggart 
that Queen Anne’s death is past and has been 
present and future. 

We may conclude, then, that no satisfactory 
proof has been offered even that absolute time is 
unreal, still less that the series of events and their 
direct temporal relations are unreal. 

6. Measurement of duration.— It seems to have 
been tfie question of a rate-measurer that led 
Newton to the theory of absolute time. Neivton 
considers a number of periodic events which are 
roughly isochronous, and compares their rough 
isoenronism with ‘ absolute time, which flows 
uniformly.’ It is an unfortunate way of intro- 
ducing absolute time. In the first place, it is of 
no practical use to any one. Whether absolute 
time flows uniformly or not, we can only observe 
events and must use them, or processes based on 
them, as our rate-measurers. Again, the statement 
that absolute time flows uniformly is thoroughly 
obscure. Time cannot be said to flow, for this 
seems to imply that time changes ; and this would 
make time consist of a series of events in time. 
Nor is it at all clear what Newton meant by uni- 
formity in this connexion. PresuniabW the mean- 
ing must be that the moments of time form a series 
like the real numbers. What we really -want to 
know is whether we. can find any periodic process 
such that the time that elapses between oorre- 
roonding stages in each repetition is the same. 
But no essential reference to absolute time is in- 
volved liere. We must beware of confusing the 
two statements : (1) there are definite intervals of 
a certain determinate duration, and this duration 
is independent of our methods of measurement; 
and (2) there are absolute moments of time, and 
the interval between any two of these has a definite 
magnitude. The latter implies the former, but 
not conversely. The real problem is : Granted 
that there is a definite interval between pairs of 
events, how are we to measure it! 

Thereis a special difficulty in measuring intervals 
of time between events which is not nearly so much 
felt in mea-suring the distance between things. 
This difficulty is in the temporal analogue to super- 
position. may carry a rod about with us in 
I "The UnreiUty ot'riine,’Jfin<l,new«er.,XTiLtieOSl i57-*V4. 


space, and we may have fairly good reasons to 
believe that it has not altered in length. The 
corresponding procedure in time-measurement is to 
find some process which can be started and stopped 
at any moment and can bo assumed to have the 
same period whenever it is repeated. Such pro- 
cesses may be called isochronous. But, even when 
an isochronous process has been secured, it cannot 
be used to measure time in the same direct way in 
which a rod can be used to measure length. A r^ 
will not as a rule fit an exact number of times into 
what we want to measure ; it is therefore di-vided 
into a number of equal parts. Similarly we -\vant 
au isochronous process that can be divided into 
equal subdivisions which can bo easily recognized ; 
t.e., we want a process -which itself consists of a 
number of similar processes which all occupy equal 
times. Now, it is not nearly so easy to be sure 
that a process takes the same time whenever it is 
repeated as to be sure that a rod keeps the same 
length wherever we use it ; and it is much less easy 
to divide a process into parts that occupy equal 
times than to divide a rod into parts that liave 
equal lengths. The recognizable divisions in a 
process of change are largely fixed for us, while 
divisions on a rod can be fixed by us with marks 
witliout affecting the rod as a whole. 

Nevertheless the assumptions that have to be 
made, and the peculiar mixture of observation 
and convention tliat is involved, are the same in 
principle for the measurement of time and of apace. 
The fact is that we can make immediate com- 
parisons both of length and of time with a certain 
amount of accuracy. We believe that these judg- 
ments are the more accurate the nearer the objects 
to be compared axe in time and space, and the more 
similar the circumstances under which each is 
inspected. Trusting to these immediate judg- 
ments, we see reason to believe that both the 
lengths of rods and the time taken by processes 
may vary wlien the rods are moved or the processes 
repeated. But we believe that the variation always 
depends on the fact that change of position in space 
or time involves change in the relations of the rod 
or the process to pieces of matter, and that mere 
changes of position in absolute time and space — 
if such could be — make no diflerenco. We have 
learned by experience what are the most important 
factors that determine cliange of lengtii or of jieriod, 
and we can allow for them. It is found that the 
periods of recurrent proceases are, on the whole, 
more largely afiected by changes in the surround- 
ings than are the lengths of such bodies as steel 
rods. 

Our method of determining an ideal rate- 
measurer is somewhat as follows. We begin with 
some process which is sensibly isochronous — e.g., 
the swing of a pendulum, or the time taken for a 
complete rotation of the earth on its axis. We 
can judge of this isochronism with a certain amount 
of accuracy by direct comparison in memory, just 
as we can compare len<?ths by looking at them. 
We can go farther than this. J us t os we arc greatly 
helped m our comparison of lengths by jintting 
the objects to be compared side by side, so wo 
can use expedients to help our judgments of the 
isochronism of processes. If we start two pendu- 
lums together and their periods be not exactly the 
same, the divergence w-ill l)ccome more and more 
marked the longer they swung. If no divergence 
be noted after many sivings, we may concbide that 
each 8W-ing of one takes the same time n-s the 
corresponding swing of tlie other. Thi.« do^s not 
prove that the successive swinra of citlicr are 
isochronous ; for the period of cacii may be varying 
according to the same law. Bnt, if we al “0 find 
that the period of one of these processes syncliron- 
izes witli the corresponding pcricKl of some other 
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sensibly isochronous process which is physically 
very different, it becomes very improbable that 
there should be any law by which the successive 
periods of two such very aifferent processes alter 
in precisely the same way. We are therefore 
justified in concluding tentatively that the succes- 
sive periods of these sensibly isochronous processes 
are actually isochronous. 

The next step is to state all the laws of nature 
which involve time on the assumption that e^ual 
intervals of time are measured by complete periods 
of such processes. We find, e.g., that, if it be 
supposed that the successive rotations of the earth 
on its axis are isochronous, the laws of motion can 
be very simply stated and are very nearly verified 
bv all the mechanical phenomena that we can 
observe. So far we are entirely in the region of 
what can be experienced or rendered very probable 
from what we experience. But now a conventional 
element enters. We shall probably find that, when 
time is measured by an actual physical process and 
when our laws have been stated in terms of time so 
measured, a closer investigation shows that there 
are slight divergences from the laws which cannot 
be accounted for by mere experimental errors. 
The last stage in the determination of the equality 
of times now begins. We argue that the suggested 
laws are so simple and so nearly true that the 
most reasonable plan is not to keep the same time- 
measures and complicate the laws, but to suppose 
that the laws are rigidly true but the time- 
measurer not perfectly accurate ; t.e., that suc- 
cessive periods of this physical process are not 
perfectly isochronous. We therefore erect the 
laws into principles, define equality of times by 
them, and apply tlie necessary corrections to our 
old time-measurer. There is nothing particularly 
arbitrary about this. We believed, to begin with, 
as the result of direct judgments assisted by the 
use of such expedients as have been described 
above, that a certain periodic process is isochron- 
ous. We admitted, however, that deviations from 
isochronism so small as to escape the notice of any 
direct method are possible. We then stated our 
laws in terms of time as measured by this process, 
and found them to be simple and very nearly true ; 
but, if they are to retain their simple form and 
become quite true, a small correction must be 
made in the assumed isochronism of the process. 
This contradicts nothing that we have deduced 
from our experience; for we admitted all along 
the possibility of errors too small for direct detec- 
tion. The procedure has the least trace of arbi- 
trariness if, as is often the case, we can see the 
physical cause of the lack of complete isochronism 
in our time-measurer and can fully explain this 
lack in accordance with the laws which we have 
erected into principles. This has happened, e.g., 
with the earth as a time-measurer, where we can 
explain its small defect from isochronism, when 
once we have to assume it, by the frictional effect 
of the tides acting according to the laws of 
mechanics. Even wlien no physical cause can be 
detected for the presumed JacK of isochronism, it 
is always possible to suggest a hypothetical one. 
But, in so far as this has to be done, our procedure 
does become.more arbitrary; and a point may be 
reached where a full explanation of all the phen- 
omena demands a real change in the form of the 
laws with or without a change in the time-measurer. 
This has happened in recent years to the laws 
of motion, mainly through investigations on the 
movements of small electrically charged particles 
with a velocity comparable to that of light. 

7. Theory of Relativity. — The next point to be 
considered is the criterion of beforeness, aftemess, 
and simultaneity among events which are not the 
objects of any one experience. We have seen that 


in favourable cases we can immediately judge that 
one event that we experience is after another 
that we experience. Other people can make similar 
judgments about events in their experience. But 
we cannot directly judge of the temporal relations ol 
events which wedo not directly experience. Matters 
are on exactly the same footing with spatial re- 
lations. I may be immediately aware that ons 
object in my field of view is to the riglit of another 
in the same field, and another man may be able to 
make similar judgments about his visual sense- 
data. But it remains to be seen what is meant by 
saying that an object which A experiences is at the 
right of one which B experiences ; or again what 
is meant by the statement that of two objects 
which no one experiences— «.o., two atoms— one is 
to the right of the other. What is wanted is to be 
able to date events in a time-series which is neutral 
as between A ’s experience and B'b, and shall contain 
events that do not fall into the direct experience 
of any one. In this problem ive must carefully 
distinguish between two questions which are liable 
to be confused : (1) How do we come to understand 
the nature of the relations in the neutral time- 
series ?, (2) How do we know with regard to any 
two definite events, Cj and Cj, whether Cj is before 
or after or simultaneous with Cj? 

The answer to the first question is that the re- 
lations in the neutral series are regarded as having 
the same logical properties as those which we 
directly experience, or at any rate as being capable 
of definition in terms of the logical properties of 
these relations. Possibly a temporal relation as 
experienced by A has a sensuous particularity 
different from that possessed by one experienced 
by B ; just as it is impossible to say whether the 
quality of what A sees and that of what B sees 
are precisely the same when they say that they 
erceive the same colour, and no available test can 
etect any discordance between their experiences. 
But, of course, the sensuous particularity is what 
is shed when we consider a neutral time-series, 
and only the logical properties of the relations 
(e.g, transitivity, asymmetry, etc.) are important. 

The distinction between the space and time of 
each man’s experience and a neutral space and 
time runs parallel with the distinction between 
the immediate objects of each man’s experience 
and neutral (or, as we call them, physical) objects. 
However we suppose physical objects to be con- 
stituted, and wliatever we suppose to_ be the re- 
lation between our minds and them, it must he 
assumed that physical objects are in the neutral 
space, and that their changes take place in the 
neutral time and make themselves known to ns by 
correlated changes in the immediate objects of our 
experience. 

It is not necessary here to consider how a 
number of people, M-^ . . . ilfm come to agree 
that certain events, e, . . . e^, in their respec- 
tive sense-data are all correlated with the same 
physical event. But it is neeessaiy to notice that 
they ivill find, first of all in the case of sound, 
that, if their physical laws are to give at all a 
simple and complete account of what they may 
expect to hear under given circumstances, they 
must assume that the sounds heard by various 
people, and all correlated by them with a single 
physical event, are not in general contemporary 
with each other. The greatest accuracy and 
simplicity is introduced into the laws of sound by 
supposing that the hearing of the sounds by the 
various people takes place at times dependent on 
the positions of their bodies in physical space and 
on the spatio-temporal position of the single 
physical event correlated with all these sounds 
This example brings out three verv important 
points. (1) The determination of the temporal 
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relations between events in the minds or in the 
immediate objects of the minds of different people 
can he accomplished only when these events have 
been correlated in some definite way with supposed 
neutral physical events ; (2) the temporal relations 
then assigned are such as to pake the laws telling 
ns what sensations to expect in given circumstances 
as simple and apurate as possible ; (3) it follows 
from these considerations that the determination 
of a neutr^ time-series and of the positions of 
physical objects in a neutral space must proceed 
•pari passu. 

Suppose, e.g,, that we say that the velocity of Bound la v 
centimetres per second : (1) we want to connect all the known 
facts about the sounds which people hear under circumstances 
that can be directly experienced ; (2) we want to do this com- 
patibly with the assumptions which have already been made as 
to_ what heard sounds ore to be classed together as connected 
with one physical event ; and (3) we want our laws which sum 
up the known facts and anticipate experience to be as simple as 
is compatible with aoouroo;;. We find that these ends can best 
be accomplished by supposing that A'a hearing of sa and B'a 
hearing of st («o and so being both correlated with the single 

a. 

physical event S) take place at times ( -t-— and t+-^ respec- 
tively, where t is the date of S in the neutral time-series, and 
Xa and ait are the respective distances between the place where 
S happens in physical space and A’s and B'a bodies as physical 
objects. Wo must remember that the correlation of several 
sounds heard by different people with a single physical event 
and the assignment of positions in neutral space to physical 
events are themselves carried out on the same general principles 
as the datingof events in neutral time and as themeasurementof 
duration already described ; i.e., we start with instinctive Judg- 
ments of rough accuracy, and then proceed to a more accurate 
determination of our terms, guided by the general motive of 
maximizing the accuracy and simplicity of scientiffc laws. 

As we have seen, sound is the first and most 
obvious case where it is necessary to assume 
different dates for different members of a group of 
sense-data which are all correlated with a single 
physical event. The more accurate researches of 
science necessitate a similar process for dealing 
with the sense-data of sight, and so the notion of a 
velocity of light is introduced. These velocities, 
once determined, furnish a criterion of before and 
after among physical events, and, through them, 
for events in different minds. 


Let UB denote any moment at A by the symbol ®(r, and an 
event which happens at the point A at the moment “tr by 
a«r. Let us use the same notation for events and moments 


at B. Then we can eay : An event °er precedes an event *'«• If 
a disturbance leaving A at “tr reaches B not later than ^ti. 
Now it Is found that we have no reason to believe that any 
disturbance travels faster than light. It can be shown that, it 
the above be our sole criterion for before and after between 
events at different places, there will be pairs of such events of 
which we have no reason to say that one la either before, after, 
or contemporary with the other. 

To see this, consider the following case. Let “#1 happen at 
A at “fi. A signal which leaves A at “fj cannot reach B btfore 
a certain moment Again, a signal that reaches A at “Ij 
cannot have left B after a certain moment ®fo- 0" criterion, 
therefore, “fj is before any moment that is after and is after 
any moment that is before *’fo. But how are events at B which 
happen between % and related In time to the event “< 1 ^ 
Take an event *’«_ such that Is between *'to and ^fj. You 


cannot say that it is before “fi ; for a disturbance leaWng B at 
ifi would reach A later than “fj. But you also cannot say that 
“fj is before it; for a disturbance leaving A at “fi would reach 
B later than (viz. at j). Hence on our criterion wo can 
neither eay that ^e^ is before °ei nor that “ei Is before 
Moreover, there is an inflnlte number of events at B of the 
form where x is between 0 and 2. Thus we cannot cut the 


knot hy saying that, since they are neither before nor after “ei, 
they are contemporary with it. For they are not contemporary 
with each other. Thus one and only one of the class of events 
can be taken to be contemporary with “rj, and the rest, eo 
far as our criterion goes, must be held to be neither before, 
after, nor simultaneous with “cj. We are thus compelled to re- 
cognize that we may hove no means of deciding whether a pair 
of events at different places in physical space ore contemporary 
or not in physicai time. 


"We can, if we like, accept this result, and build 
up our physics on the assumption that physical 


time really is non-connexive j t.e,, that, though 
all events have temporal relations to some events, 
none have temporal relations to all events. This 
has recently been done very fully and ably by 
A. A. Robb.* Or we may take the more usual 
course of assuming that physical time really is 
connexive, but that in certain cases all criteria fail 
to determine the actual temporal relations which 
subsist between events in aifferent places'. We 
then must simply make a convention (to return to 
our example) that one particular event of the class 
of events at B, whose temporal relations to “e, are 
left doubtful by our critena, is contemporary with 
“Cj, and that whatever precedes this one precedes 
“61 and whatever follows it follows “Cj. It is 
customa^ to assume that the event at B which 
comes midway between '’Cj and is contemporary 
with “Sj ; but it must be noticed that this is a mere 
convention, though doubtless the most reasonable 
one to make. (On our notation this event would 
naturally be*’*;.) 

We must notice further that, for this convention 
to bo determinate at all, we must assume that we 
know that the time-measurer at B goes at the 
same rate as that at A, and that both go uniformly. 
Now, if the time-measurers cannot bo moved 
about, their synchronism can be determined only by 
sending simals from one to the other — e.g., light- 
signals. And, even if they can be moved about, 
our only test for the continuance of their synchron- 
ism, when they have been moved apart and are no 
longer in view together, is by lignt-signals. On 
the other hand, the question whether our testa for 
synchronism by light-signals are genuine tests {i.e. 
involve synchronism in physical time) depends on 
whether the velocity of light relative to tlie system 
containing the time-measurers is constant in time 
and the same in all directions. And this last point 
cannot be determined until the time-measurers in 
two places have been synchronized ; for it is 
obvious that to measure a velocity we need to 
know the time in two places. We see, then, that 
the possibility of synchronizing time-measurers 
and the uniformity of the velocity of light stand 
and fall together, and tliat neither can be proved 
independently of the other. If rve allow that the 
velocity of light relative to the system is constant 
and uniform in all directions, our tests for synchron- 
ism and uniformity in our time-measurers are valid ; 
if we allow that the criteria ensure physical 
synchronism, the physical velocity of light (as 
distinct from its numerical meiisure on our con- 
vention) will be constant and uniform. But 
neither question is or ever will be capable of in- 
dependent settlement; and therefore we simply 
have to make a convention that the me.aning'to 
be attached to synchronism in different places is 
agreement with the tests based on light-signals, 
and another convention that distances shall bo so 
1 measured that the measure of the velocity of light 
! relative to the system is independent of time and 
[ of direction. 

! Suppose now that the people on a system S 
determine their spatio-temporal co-ordinates in 
this way, and that the people on another system 
S^, moving with uniform translational velocity 
relative to S, determine their spatio-temporal co- 
ordinates similarly. Let them arrange, as they 
can do, that the time-measurers at the origin of 
each go at the same rate; and further let them 
arrange their units so that the velocity of liglit as 
measured by each from experiments with sources 
and mirrors fixed in their own system shall have 
the same numerical measure. Then (a) it can be 
proved that each will find the same numerical 
measure for the velocity of light, even though the 
sources and mirrors be in uniform motion relative 
1 A Theory ofTirtxe and Space. 
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to the two systems. (6) It is possible to find 
equations connecting the spatio-temporal co- 
ordinates which the people on S give to any 
momentary event which they observe with those 
which the people on give to the same event. 
These are the celebrated transformations of the 
Theory of Relativity. They are, as we should 
expect, perfectly reciprocal, since the relative 
motion of S and (S’ is a perfectly mutual phenome- 
non. But (c) they lead to certain rather startling 
results. (1) Lengths along and at right angles to 
the direction of relative motion which are judged 
to be equal by the people on one system will be 
judged to be unequal by those on the other. The 
ratio depends on tlie relative velocity and on the 
value of the velocity of light which is common to 
the tw’o systems.’ (2) Events in ditlerent places 
which are judged to be contemporary by the people 
on one system will be judged to occur at different 
times by those on the other system, and the 
difi'erence of time will depend on tlie distance apart 
parallel to the direction of relative motion. 

Although the observers on the two systems thus 
difier, they cannot criticize each other. Each has 
pursued precisely the same plan in setting out his 
co-ordinates and synchronizing his time-measurers. 
And it would be quite futile for one to claim that 
his results are the right ones because his system is 
at rest and the other is in motion. For the 
relative motion is completely reciprocal, and 
neither absolute motion nor any consequence of it 
can be observed. Lastly, it is equally futile for 
one to say that he is at rest ‘ relative to the ether,’ 
while the other is in motion ; for we know that no 
experiment whatever has been able to demonstrate 
motion ‘relative to the ether,’ and this motion 
may fairly be dismissed as a fiction. The upshot 
of the matter is that there is nothing to choose 
between their respective judgments, and that all 
the laws of nature can be stated as truly and will 
have precisely the same form, no matter which of 
an infinite number of systems in uniform trans- 
lational motion be taken as the basis for spatio- 
temporal co-ordinates. This result, with the 
mathematical consequences that flow from it, is 
known as the Theory of Relativity. Its philo- 
sophical importance is that it enables us to see the 
tacit assumptions that are made when we talk of 
events at different places being contemporary ; and 
the fact that measurement of distance is entangled 
with time, since the distance between two objects 
at any time involves a decision as to what is meant 
by the same time in two ditterent places. Though 
it no more completely refutes the possibility of 
absolute space and time than does any other 
argument (for after all it only deals with om’ 
numerical measures and leaves it open whether one 
system of time-measurers is physically uniform and 
synchronous and one system of space-measures 
directly represents distances in physical space), 
yet it helps to render the notions of absolute space 
and time still more spectral and remote from all 
possible experience than before. For it enables us 
to see that there are a certain indeterminateness 
and conventionality even in the measurement of 
the distance between physical objects and of the 
lapse between events ; and that therefore what we 
can know is even at a farther remove than we had 
thought from the points of absolute space and the 
moments of absolute time. 

The Theory of Relativity sketched above was 
first fully stated by Einstein in his classical paper, 

‘ tJber das Relativitatsprinzip und die aus demsel- 
ben wezogenen Folgenmgen,’ which appeared in 
the Jahrbiich der JRadiocihtivitdt tind Elektronik 
for 1907. This maj' be called the restricted Theory 
of Relativity. It may be briefly characterized as 
> This is the famous Lorentz-Fitzgerald contraction. 


consisting of an experimental fact and a philo- 
sophical principle suggested by a great number of 
facts. The philosophical principle is that, since 
we can never observe absolute time, space, oi 
motion, even if there be such things, the laws of 
physical phenomena as learned from experiment 
and observation must retain the same form for 
acts of observers in uniform motion relative to 
each other. This persistence of form (or covari- 
ance, as it is technicallj' called) in the differential 
equations that express the laws of nature does 
not in general imply that the actual magnUndci 
measured by two observers in uniform relative 
motion will be the same. 

B.g., an observer moving with his instruments relative to an 
electrically charged body will detect magnetic as well as elec- 
trical forces, whilst one who is at rest with his instruments 
relative to this body will obsen’e only electrical forces. But 
the differential equations connecting the effects noted by one 
observer with each other and with his x, y, z, and t co-ordinates 
w*Ul be precisely the same as those connecting the effects noted 
by the other ol^er\‘er with each other and with hU a;, y, z, and 
t co-ordinates. 

This principle by itself, however, would be of 
little use, since it does not enable us to say what 
connexion exists between the co-ordinates of the 
two observers. But, if there be some physical 
magnitude, which is not merely covariant hut also 
invariant as between different observers in uni- 
form relative motion, the transformations connect- 
ing the two sets of co-ordinates can be found. 
Now the velocity of light in vacuo is found to fulfil 
this condition ; its actual numerical value is found 
to be the same by all observers. The mathematical 
consequences of this fact lead to Einstein’s set of 
equations connecting the x, y, z, t co-or^nates of 
one observer wnth those of another who is moving 
relative to tlie first. The precise significance of 
Einstein’s principle of the ‘ Constancy of Light 
Velocity ’ has been indicated above, and shown to 
be connected with the way in which we are forced 
to lay out a system of co-ordinates and to define 
simultaneity between events in different places. 

Einstein’s restricted theory has gained many 
triumphs. It explains at once what_ is known as 
Fresnel’s dragging - coefficient for light passing 
through matter that moves relative to tlie observer. 
It also accounts for the change of mass with 
velocity which is observed when small particles 
move with speed comparable to that of light. The 
principle necessitates slighc changes in the previ- 
ously accepted form of some of tlie laws of nature. 
Maxwell’s equations and the equation of continuity 
in hydrodjTiamics do indeed at once and wthout 
modification fulfil the condition of covariance. 
But the laws of mechanics, as tliey stand, are not 
in accord with the principle and need modifications 
which only become practically important in dealing 
with the motion of matter ■M’ith velocities com- 
parable to that of light. 

Considerable philosophic importance, in con- 
nexion with the nature of time, attaches to the 
work of Minkowski. 

On the ordinary Newtonian mechanics the form of the laws 
of nature is unchanged if the three spatial axes bo twisted in 
space about their origin as a rigid body. Now ilinkon-ski 
snowed that the Lorentz-Einsteln transformation is equivalent 
to a twist of the same nature performed on a set of Jour 
mutually rectangular axes in a four-dimensional space. Tliree 
of these axes are the ordinary spatial ones, the fourth is the 
time axis muitipled by c, the velocity of h'ght, and <, the root of 
-I. So far the theory must be regarded as a merely elegant 
mathematical device, since the fourth axis is imaginary in the 
mathematical sense, and the angle of solution is also imaginary. 
But, if we do not assume that the geometry of the four-dimen- 
sional ‘space-time’ is Euclidean, a much more important mean- 
ing can be attached to Minkowski's interpretation of tlie 
relativity transformations. If we suppose the geometry ol 
■space-time’ to be hyperbolic («.«. the geometry of hobat- 
chewBki), the relativity transformation corresponds to twisting 
a set of four real axes as a rigid body through a real angle about 
the origin. The axes are now x, y, z, and ci, and e miiiply 
depends on the different units that we use in measuring time 
and space ; so that really we are dealing with a four-dimensional 
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manifold in which space and time are homoffeneous with each 
other, but whose geometry is not Euclidean but Lobat- 
cheivskian. 

The work of philosophical mathematicians since 
Minkowski’s death has consisted largely in de- 
veloping the notion that the ultimate data in the 
world are events in space- time, i.e. events extended 
both in space and in time. The content of a 
specious present forms an example of such data. 
Space and time as used in the sciences only emerge 
at the end as elaborate mathematical constructions 
built on the immediately perceptible relations 
between extended events. 

The best exposition of this point of view is con- 
tained in A. N. Whitehead’s Principles of Natural 
Knowledge, which begins with a severe criticism 
of the concepts of classical physics and proceeds to 
elaborate the notions of space, time, and matter 
from the crude data of sense and their immediately 
given spatio-temporal relations. It seems hardly 
possible to doubt that this is the right path for 
further research, but it demands a combination of 
philosophical and mathematical abilities of so 
high an order that few can tread it successfully. 
Alexander in his Gifford Lectures at Glasgow has 
developed the notion of space-time with great full- 
ness from the purely philosophic side, but, at the 
time of writing, his lectures nave not appeared in 
irint, and it is impossible to give a fair account of 
lis views from the short synopses which are alone 
available. 

It remains to say a few words about the general- 
ized 'I'lieory of Relativity. So far we have only 
considered observers in uniform relative motion 
and have laid do\vn a principle of relativity for 
them. Einstein has occupied himself in the last 
few years in removing this restriction and thus 
bringing gravitation, which fell outside the older 
theory, into the scope of the Theory of Relativity. 

A particle is said to be under the action ot no force i( it move 
uniformly in a straight line. But the question whether it moves 
in a straight line and whether it moves uniformly is clearly 
relative to our spatial axes and to our measure of time. If, e.g., 
a particle moves uniformly in a straight line relative to the 
rectangular axes x and y, it will not do so relative to axes which 
rotate about the origin in the xy plane. Accordingly, relative 
to one set of axes it will be said to be under the action ot no 
force, whilst relative to the second set it will be said to lie under 
the forces needed to produce the observed accelerations. Now 
the ' forces ’ introduced by these mere changes of our axes of 
reference are in one respect very much like the force of gravita- 
tion. They, like it, affect all forms of matter indifferently and 
depend only on the mass, not on the special nature of the 
matter. On the other hand, a genuine gravitational field cannot 
be altogether transformed away by a suitable change of axes, 
as a purely geometrical field can be. For any one particle this 
can be done by choosing axes fixed in the particle, but relative 
Ui these axes the other particles in the field will still be 
accelerated. Now it seems clear that a mere change of axes 
could not make any difference to the form of the laws of nature, 
and thus, if gravitation were capable of being transformed away 
merely by a suitable change of axes, the principle of relativity 
would assert that the presence of a gravitational field makes no 
difference to the form of the laws of nature. For the reason 
mentioned above the principle of relativity cannot be taken in 
this unrestricted sense. It may, however, be taken to assert 
that the form of the law of nature is unaltered in a gravitational 
field up to a certain (as yet undetermined) order of differential 
coefficients. 

It is now necessary, to see the bearing of these 
results on the constitution of the ‘ space-time ’ of 
nature. 

Ifc has been proved by Riemann that the metrical jr^'ornetry 
of any space is completely determined when the ‘ lineai - ment/ 
I'.e. the interval between any pair of infinitely near points, is 
expressed os a known function of the differentials of the co- 
ordinates. Thus a three-dimensional Euclidean space la com- 
pletely defined by the equation 

ds2 = + dp*-* -h 

for the linear element, Kow the metrical properties of four- 
dimensional space-time will be completely determined when ds* 
(the inter\'al of any pair of adlacent points in it) is expressed as 
a known function of da?*, dxdj/t djuhf dzdt, . . . 

etc. In space-time, therefoje, the ten cootJicients of da^, dp® 
- - . must be known in order to determine rf«-. In ecneral 
these coefficients will bo functions of a;, y, r, f ; they are denoted 
by the letters prr, gyy, fjrv, etc. Any transformation of axes 
corresponds to a change in these p’s and therefore to a change 


in the form of the linear element. It follows that, as regards 
forces intrc^uced simply by changes of axis, it is a matter of 
perfect indifference whether we say (a) that the geometry of 
space-time is such and such and that such and such forces are 
acting, or (6) that the geometry of space-time is such as to pro- 
duce the appearance of these forces. The g*e can be regarded 
either (a) as completely determining the forces on a given 
assumption about the geometry of space-time ; or (6) os deter- 
mining the metrical properties of space-time itself. The ex- 
tended Theory of Relativity prefers to take the second riew of 
them and to drop all reference to forces j on the first view the 
p's are of the nature of potentials. Now, in theory, any function 
whatever might be chosen for the p’s. But, in fact, all parts of 
nature are subject to gravitation. Thl" nv tl. -.i I'l" c: ■'■••s* cf 
g*B is not absolutely unrestricted, but in v.i'ry per: ■.■ ■ ■!;!« 
system of axes for describing natvr-* v.-i;i h-* v; to 

a set of differential equations connecting them with each’ other 
and with the x, y, z, and t of that system. These equations 
then express the law of gravitation and at the same time 
express it as a fundamental property of space-time. 

It is extremely difficult to render Einstein’s 
theory intelligible without mathematics, and the 
mathematics needed is somewhat formidable. It 
is hoped, however, that tlie above slight sketch 
may illustrate that extreme entanglement of time 
witli space and with matter whicli undoubtedly 
occurs in our crude sense-data and is now seen to 
persist even in the most relined speculations of 
mathematical physics. It may perhaps be added 
that Einstein’s generalized theory, os distinct from 
the special philosophic interpretations which may 
be put on it, is not a mere idle speculation, but 
has already explained the anomalies in the peri- 
helion of Mercurj', and has correctly foretold the 
amount of deviation in a ray of light due to its 
passing near a heavy body like the sun. 

8. Historically important speculations about 
time. — Our knowledge of time as of sjiace owes more 
to the labours of mathematicians and physicists 
than to those of professed philosophers. The sharp 
distinction between time and what changes, and 
between space and what moves in it and is ex- 
tended, is largely due to the development, first of 
mechanics, and latterly of electrodynamics. 

To the Greeks we owe much less with regard to 
time than with regard to most matters of philo- 
sophic or scientific speculation. This may perhaps 
be ascribed to the late development of dynamics ; 
the Greek approach to the problems of time was 
mainly by way of astronomy. Of course, Zeno’s 
celebrated arguments have an important hearing 
on change and continuity, and, whatever may 
have been the real intention of their author, they 
remained the best discussion on these subjects so 
closely related to time until the final treatment of 
infinity and continuity by Dedekind and Cantor 
in the latter part of tlie 19th century. Time plays 
an important part in the Ttmanis of Plato ; and, 
although his treatment cannot be called satisfac- 
tory, it has the merit of distinguishing time from 
what is in time. 

Plato says that God wished the created world to 
resemble the intelligible one ns far as possible. 
Now, it was not possible for it to he eternal, and 
the nearest analogue to eternity which He could 
provide was to make ‘ a moving image of eternity.’ 
This is time, and it is closely connected with the 
motions of the heavens ; eternity ‘ rests in unity,' 
hut the image ‘ has a motion according to number.’ 
Before the heavens were created, there were no 
daj's, years, ete. ; hut, when God created the 
heavens. He created these divisions of time also. 
Time was thus created imth the heavens, and, if 
one were to he dissolved, so would the other he. 
But Plato does not appear to identify time with 
the motion of the heavens, though it is difficult to 
see what he supposes it to he in itself. According to 
Plato, past and future are created species of time 
which we xxTongly transfer to the eternal essence ; 
strictly ‘was’ and ‘will he’ are to be asserted 
onlj’ of generation in time, for they are motions. 
The analogy of the moving image to the eternal 
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is that the created heavens have been, are, and will 
be in all time. This view has something in common 
with that of Spinoza, who makes things as they 
really are for ratio timeless, but holds that this 
timelessness cannot be grasped by imagination, 
which represents it confusedly as duration through 
endless time. 

Aristotle defines time as ‘ the number of motions 
relative to before and after.’ Number here appears 
to mean what is numbered. The now is Borne 
along with the movable as a point may be regarded 
as moving and making up a line. So in a sense 
there is only one now, though in another sense 
there are many nows. This is obviously a very 
unsatisfactory metaphor, and there seems no reason 
to think that Aristotle was really clear as to the 
distinction between time and motion. 

The Schoolmen in the main adopted Aristotle’s 
views, though with certain modifications. St. 
Thomas Aquinas, in the tract de Jnstantibus, dis- 
cusses time and change with some fullness. He 
draws a distinction between the time in which 
angels perform their acts and tliat in which men 
and matter operate. The time of angels is dis- 
crete, that of men continuous ; the difference arises 
from the fact that continuity is essentially con- 
nected with matter, while angels are separated 
substances. An instant for an angel is the time 
occupied by a single act ; it may thus correspond 
to a long period in our time. This may be com- 
pared with Royce’s views about the varying lengths 
of the specious present in various beings. 

In modern philosophy tlie men who have most 
concerned themselves with time are Leibniz and 
Kant. Leibniz argued strongly for the relative view 
of time in his letters to Clarke, who represented 
Newton and the absolute theory. His arguments 
turn mainly on the identity of indiscemibles and 
the principle of sufficient reason. Leibniz care- 
fully distinguished duration from the relation of 
before and after, and he compared duration to the 
extension of matter. Leibniz’s view is that time 
is a system of possible positions of possible events 
related by before, after, and simultaneous with. 
He holds that all possible worlds must be in time, 
though, of course, the particular temporal rela- 
tions of the actual world are contingent. To make 
Leibniz’s theory coherent, it would be necessary to 
be much clearer than he is as to the relation 
between the time-series of each monad and the 
time-series of the universe. He attempted to 
explain the relation between successive states of 
the same monad by saying that the earlier ones 
have the quality of being desires for the later ones. 
As an attempt to replace relations by qualities 
this clearly fails, since 'desire for' anything is 
clearly a disguised relation. And as an attempt 
to define before and after it also fails; for it is 
clearly a synthetic proposition that desire for X 
preceues X. Then again it seems essential to 
Leibniz’s doctrine of the reflexion by one monad of 
the states of another that we should have some 
account of the temporal relations between corre- 
sponding states in diflerent monads. The state of 
a monad at a given moment in its own time-series 
is presumably the reflexion of the contemporary 
states of other monads ; but we are not told what 
is meant by a time-series common to the monads, 
nor is it clear that this would be consistent with 
Leibniz’s dislike of relations. 

The absolute theory of time has never had much 
philosophic support; there can be little doubt that 
Leibniz had the better of Clarke. Perhaps the 
best arguments for absolute time and space are to 
be found in Bertrand Russell’s Principles of Mathe- 
matics. They do not seem to the present writer to 
be conclusive, and their author has latterly taken 
a much more relativistic view. 


Locke, Berkeley, and Hume insisted that the 
notion of time comes from the succession of our 
ideas. But they never made it clear how their 
temporal relations are connected with the time 
that is used in physics, Berkeley and Hume in 
particular fail to give any reasonable account of 
the distinction that we certainly make between 
the temporal order of our ideas and the temporal 
order of the objects which we claim to know by 
them. It is a great merit of Kant to have seized 
on the importance of this point in his ‘ analogies 
of experience,’ though the distinction will certainly 
not bear the superstructure which he built on it. 
He attempted to prove that the distinction involves 
the permanence of substance (which he seems to 
identify with the chemical law of the conservation 
of mass) and the law of causation among experi- 
enced objects. But his arguments are entirely 
inconclusive even to prove that, in order to make 
the distinction, we must believe in tliese principles ; 
much less to prove, what the transcendental method 
always tends to confuse with this, that the prin- 
ciples are true. 

Time plays perhaps more, and more important, 
parts in Kant’s philosophy than in any other. 

(1) In the ./Esthetic he tries to prove that it is a form of 
intuition, the form appropriate to the internal sense. This 
seems to mean that, just as we can only perceive physical 
objects as beinp; in space, though there is no reason to think 
that things-in-themselves are spatial, so we can only perceive 
ourselves and our mental states in introspection as being in 
time, though there is no reason to think that we really are in 
time. This certainly seems to raise the special difhculty that, 
unless we know ourselves ns we are and not merely as we 
appear, we cannot know what our forms of intuition are, but 
onl 3 - what they appear to be, whilst Kant’s argument certainly 
assumes that we know what they are. (2) In the Dialectic, as 
we have seen, Kant has an antinomy about time. This 
apparently would, if valid, overthrow not merely absolute 
time but also the temporal character of events and the tem- 
poral relations between them. We have already seen how grave 
are the diffloulties in the way of any such conclusion, and how 
entirely powerless Kant’s arguments are to prove it. (8) In 
the Analytic time plays an important part in the dlQlcult 
doctrine of the schematism of the categories. The position 
seems to be that the categories as pure conceptions of the 
understanding cannot be applied immediately to the manifold 
riven in sense, even after that has been synthesized by imagina- 
tion. They have to be mediated throupb time ; thus the cate- 
gory of ground and consequent, which is purely logical, can bo 
applied to the world of sensible experience only after It has 
been schematized into the temporal form of cause and effect 
The whole argument here is confused and weak to a remarkable 
degree ; the principle appears to be that the manifold of sense is 
provided with temporal characteristics by intuition ; that these 
remain and are elaborated by the syntheses of imagination ; 
and that then the categories can be applied if they be first 
schematized so that they and the synthesized manifold share 
the temporal characteristic in common. (4) Kant’s critical 
solution of his own antinomy is that the infinity involved in 
time is not an actual infinite, as it would have to be if time 
applied to thinge-in-themselves, but is only the power that we 
have of always synthesizing farther than we have yet gone in 
constructing a temporal series. To this Lotze makes the very 
pertinent criticism that it surely depends on the nature of 
things-in-themselvcs whether we shall be Indefinitely supplied 
with material to synthesize. 

The modem development of our knowledge 
about time is due mainly to two sets of people : (1) 
philosophical mathematicians, like Dedekind and 
Cantor, who have given a satisfactory analysis of 
infinity and continuity, and thus finally refuted 
all antinomies based on these ; (2) mathematical 
physicists who have been led by their studies in 
the optics of moving systems to elaborate the 
Theory of Relativity. The pioneer in this work 
is Lorentz ; the theory itself was first formulated by 
Einstein ; and the mathematical and philosophical 
consequences have been drawn and elaborated 
by Einstein, Minkowski, Robb, Whitehead, and 
others. 

It is also necessary to mention among recent 
philosophers Bergson, in whose works time, nomin- 
ally at any rate, plays an important part. Bergson 
holds that the attempt to treat time as similar to 
space is a perverse one philosophically; it may 
work very well in dealing with dead matter, but it 
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shows its falsity in biology, psychology, and philo- 
sophy. He also falls foul of the mathematical 
theory of the continuum as applied to time ; he 
admits that it is internally consistent, but denies 
that it describes what anybody really means by 
change and motion. Bergson’s arguments seem to 
rest partly on a comparison between change as 
a sense-datum {e.g., the peculiar characterisfic of 
what we see when we look at the second hand of a 
watch as distinct from the hour hand) and physical 
change, and partly on the erroneous view that a 
whole of related states cannot be a change unless 
each of its terms be a change. Again, in some of 
his remarks about memory he seems to suppose 
that, because a memory-act is a later awareness 
of an earlier event, the earlier event and the later 
awareness must somehow be contemporary. 
Finally, he seems to think that the ordinary view 
of time is refuted by the facts, of which he is 
strongly convinced, that no two total states of 
mind at different times can be exactly alike, that 
there are not, strictly speaking, distinct elements 
which can recur as parts of difierent mental states, 
and that no amount of knowledge about earlier 
states will enable us to foretell later ones com- 
pletely. But Bergson’s most characteristic doc- 
trines belong to the subject of change rather than 
to that of time. 

Literaturb.— (a) Historical. — Plato, Tinueus-, Aristotle, 
Physics ; St. Thomas Aquinas, de Instantibus. (J) Absolute 
and relative theories. — Leibniz, Letters to Dr. Samuel Clarke, 
London, 1017; Bertrand Russell, The Principles of Mathe- 
matics, Cambridge, 1903, i. (c) Reality of time. — Leibniz; 
Kant, Ori£;o««o/ Pure Reason ; F. H. Bradley, .dppearaneeand 
Reality, 2na ed. revised, London, 1002 ; J. Ellis McTaggart, 
‘The Unreality of Time,' Mind, new ser., xvii. [1903] no. 68, 
p. 437 fl. ; H. Bergson, Time and Free-toill, Eng. tr., London, 
1010, and Jfafler and Memory, Eng. tr., do. 1911. (d) Jfeasure- 
menf q/fiTtie and Theory of Relativity.— H. PoincarA Science 
e( mithode, Paris, 1903, and La VcUeur de la science, do. 1008 ; 
H. A. Lorentz, The Theory of Electrons, London, 1909; H, 
Minkowski, Raum und Zeit, Leipzig, 1909 ; L. Silberstein, 
The Theory of Relativity, London, 1914 ; C. D. Broad, Per- 
ception, Physics, and Reality, Cambridge, 1914 ; A. A. Robb, 
A Theory of Time and Space, London, 1911 ; A. S. Eddington, 
Report on the Relativity Theory of Oravitation, do. 1918. 
(e) Physical time as a construction . — B. Russell, Our Know- 
ledge of the External World, London, 1014; A. N. White- 
bead, Principles qf Natural Knowledge, Cambridge, 1919. 

C. D. Broad. 

TINNEH.— See DfiNfis. 

TIPITAKA.— See LITERATURE (Buddhist), vol. 
viii. p. 85*”. 

TIRUPATI.— Tirupati, vulg. Tripetty (Tel. 
Tirupati, iiru, Skr. in, ‘ venerable,’ fiaft, ‘lord’), 
a town in Chittoor District, Madras (lat. IS” 38' 
N., long. 79° 24' E.), is a famous place of pilgrim- 
age, situated on the Timmalai or sacred hill, 
usually known to Europeans as Upper Tirupati, in 
contrast to the lower town at its base. The whole 
area is considered sacred, and up to 1870 had never 
been visited by Europeans. Mark Wilks states 
that he was on duty for eighteen months in the 
' neighbourhood, and, though he frequently climbed 
the adjoining hills, he could never catch even a 
distant view of the pagoda.^ The belief that much 
crime was committed without detection in the holy 
town led to the issue of an order by Government 
that it should he throivn open to the District 
officials. This at first produced considerable local 
opposition ; hut European visits now cause little 
sensation. The sanctity of this hill-range rests on 
the legend that it forms part of the sacred moun- 
tain Meru. The range has seven principal peaks, 
each of which is sacred and has a name and legend 
of its own. One of the peaks, known ns Sesha- 
chalnm, ‘ serpent hill,’ takes its narae_ from the 
belief that it was tom from Mem by Adi Sesha, 
the primordial snake, who contended in a trial of 

I Hist. Sketches of the South of India^, Madras, 1869, L 248 n. 


strength with the wind-god, VSyu. VSyu raised 
so great a tempest that the peak was blown awav 
and fell to earth in its present position. Near this 
peak the great temple stands. Little can be seen 
of it, and no European has been allowed to enter 
it. _ It is a building of little architectural beauty 
or importance, hut the cultus of the deity is 
interesting as an example of the amalgamation of 
local non-Aryan beliefs with orthodox worship. 
Within a small chamber lighted by lamps is the 
idol, a stone image of Visnu, seven feet in height. 
It represents the god as Chaturbhuja, ‘ four-armed,’ 
one of the right hands holding the discus {chakra), 
one of the left the conch-shell {sankha), the second 
right hand pointing to the earth to draw attention 
to the miraculous origin of the holy hill, while the 
remaining left hand grasps a lotus. The deity 
poBse^es lOOS titles, the most ctmimon of whicn 
are Srinivasa, ‘dwelling with Sri or Lak§mi,’ 
goddess of prosperity, and Venkatachalapati, the 
title of the sacred hill, which has been adopted into 
Sanskrit from the Tamil ven, ‘white,’ lutdam, 

‘ hill slope,’ thus showing that the deity was 
adopted into Brahmanism from a Dravidian cult. 
By visitors from the Deccan and N. India he is 
generally known as Balaji, which, according to 
Monier-Williams,^ is the name of a human incarna- 
tion of Vi§nu or Krsna of whom little is known, 
save that he was remarkable for many extra- 
ordinary qualities, and that he lived in the neigh- 
bourhood of the sacred hill. Hence visitors to the 
shrine generally invoke him by the title of Govinda, 
‘cow-keeper,’ one of the names of Kr§na. It is 
remarkable, however, that, according to common 
belief, the image worshipped was originally one of 
Siva. The transformation of the Saiva cult to that 
of Vigpu is traditionally ascribed to the reformer 
Ramahujaoharya (horn c. a.d. 1017). It is said 
that he procured a conch-shell and discus of gold, 
which he placed before the image and closed the 
temple doors. When the shrine was opened next 
day, it was found that these embleme of Vi$na 
were grasped in the hands of the image, and there- 
fore it was really Vi^nu. The tangled hair {ja(a), 
the cobras carved upon the body, and various other 
peculiarities indicate that it was intended to re- 

5 resent Siva, and the priests, w’ho are Dikshita 
kahmans, admit that they belong to the Saiva 
sect. The god is provided with a consort, Padm5- 
vatl, said to be the incarnation of a mortal woman, 
and the oflerings are believed to have been origin- 
ally collected to provide for the marriage of the 
pair. In an ante-room there is a brass vessel with 
a bag hanging in it, into which money and jewels 
are placed. On the other side are two gongs, one 
of which, when struck, utters the name Goiinda, 
the other NSrhyana— both titles of the god. Many 
pious persons observe the custom of collecting in 
their homes monthly contributions which are placed 
in a money-box and finally ollered at the shrine.* 
The anthropomorphism of the cult is shown in the 
belief that the deity annually announces to certain 
persons that he needs shoes, which they make and 
present.* Various rites indicate the non-Aryan 
character of the worship. Thus a feast called 
Gangajatra, ‘ Ganges festival,’ is held in the early 
spring, when a figure is made of clay or straw, 
before wiiich animals are sacrificed — a custom 
qiiite opposed to true Vaisnava beliefs. Even 
Brahmans, who will not attend personally, send 
victims. When the sacrifices are over, the image 
is burned, and much rude merriment follows. 
Some votaries carry on their heads a structure 
made of bamboo, resembling a car, adorned with 
coloured paper, and supported by iron nails that 
1 Brdhmanism and Binduism*, London, 1891, p. 267 f. 

3 E. Thurston, Ethnographic Notes in S. India, Modras, 1906 
p. 352. 

* Thurston, Castes and Tribes of S. India, It. 810 L 
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often pierce the flesh of the hearer, who submits 
cheerfully to the torture. At the Gangamma 
festival held at the temple ‘ language truly filthy 
and obscene ’ is used to the goddess herself.^ The 
explanation of this custom is obscure. 

‘Abusive is believed in certain circumstances to 

bring good luck to the person against whom it is directed.'® 

On this theory the obscenity maj' possibly he 
regarded as a form of mimetic magic intended to 
repel tlie powers of evil from the deity, and thus 
advance her powers of promoting fertility.® 

Again, on the road leading up to the temple ‘small stones 
heaped up in the form of a hearth, and knots tied in the leaves 
of the young date palms may be seen. These are the work of 
virgins who accompany the parties of pilgrims. The knots are 
tied in order to ensure the tying of the tali string on their necks 
(at marriage], and the heaping up of stones is done with a view 
to ensuring the birth of children to them. If the girls revisit 
the hill after marriage and the birth of children, they untie the 
knot on a leaf, and disarrange one of the hearths. Men cause 
their names to be out on rooks by the wayside, or on the stones 
with which the path leading to the temple is paved, in the 
belief that good luck will result if their name is trodden on.'< 

The hope of recovery from sickness and the 
desire for male offspring are the chief causes of 
vows being made to the god. The vow need not 
be performed immediately on receipt of the bless- 
ing. Death merely transfers the obligation to the 
heir, and it is said that the god is never defrauded. 
A common oifering by women is the hair of their 
heads, which is shorn off by barbers, more than 
half the women who visit the temple returning ivith 
their heads clean shaven. J. A. Dubois “ describes 
a custom of binding the idol in chains of silver, 
apparently with the object of preventing him from 
leaving the temple. The same writer® speaks of 
the custom of women who desire children passing 
a night in the temple. He also alleges that at the 
festival, when the image is taken in procession, 
the Brahmans select the most heautifuT women as 
wives of the god; they are branded with a hot 
iron, and, after serving for some years, are dis- 
missed with a certificate of good conduct which 
ensures that, as they wander through the country, 
their wants will be abundantly supplied.’ By 
other accounts, when such a Avoman becomes too 
old to please the deity, the priests make a mark 
on her breast, the emblem of the god, and give her 
a patent certifying that she acted for a certain 
number of years as one of his wives, that he is 
now tired of her and recommends her to the 
charity of the public. H. A. Stuart, however, 
denies that any dancing-girls attend the god ; but 
he admits that the state of morality among priests 
and pilgrims has deteriorated, even celibate 
Bairagis and priests taking their paramours with 
them up the sacred hill. In the Deccan it is very 
common for a Avoman to make a voav that, if she 
is relieved from sickness or other trouble, she AAdll 
shave her head to the god at Tirupati. After 
being shaved, she walks thrice round the temple, 
AA'orsliips the image, pays a fee to have lighted 
camplior Avaved round the idol, receives a pinch of 
the sugar offered to the god, distributes food to 
the poor and to the monkeys Avhich swarm round 
the temple, offers charity, and returns home.® 
The tonsure of children is also performed at the 
temple.® 

iJTEBATiniii. — ^Thls art. (a mainly based on an excel'ent 
account of the place by A. F. Cox, Manual of the N. Arcot 


1 iladrae Government Museum Bulletin, Madras, 1901, Ui. 
267 f. 

* J. G. Frazer, Pausanias, London, 1898, II. 492. 

S GB?, pt. 1., The Ma^ic Art, London, 1911, 11. 100, 

* Thurston, Ethnographic Notes, p. 351. 

t Hindu Manners, Customs, and Ceremonies^, tr. H. K. 
Beauchamp, Oxford, 1906, p, 691. 

»P. 693 f. 

7 P. COl f. ; cf. Thurston, Castes and Tribes, li. 117 ; N. 
Manned, Storia do Mogor, Eng. tr., liOndon, 1907-03, Hi. 143 f. 

» BG xxii. (1884] 64. 

s J. E. Padfleld, The Hindu at Home, Madras, 1896, p. 97 f. 


District, Madras, 1881, p. 14611., supplemented by Inter informa- 
tion supplied by its writer. In addition to the authorities 
quoted, see J. B. Tavernier, Travels in India, tr. from ed. ol 
1676 and ed. V. Ball, London, 1889, ii. 243. For various refer- 
ences to the worship of the god among the people ol S. India 
see also E. Thurston, Castes and Tribes of S. India, Madras 
1909, i. 195, 335, 389, ii. 43 f., 112ff,, iii. 42, 461, iv. 310, 326f. ' 

W. Crooke. 

TITANS. — The Titans, like the Giants (q.v.), 
are potencies belonging to an early pre-Olympian 
stage of Greek mythology. The tAvo tend to be 
confused by late authors, but in origin they are 
distinct. TheTitans are distinguished from Giants 
by the folloAving Avell-marked characteristics: (1) 
they are gods (Oeol), and as such immortal, whereas 
the Giants are mortal ; Tir^ves 6soi, ‘ Titans, gods,’ 
is a fixed formulary in Hesiod’s Theogony ; (2) they 
are .sky-potencies (O^pov/uves) ’ as contrasted Avith 
the Giants, Avho are earth-born [yriyevtU ) ; Titans 
and Giants alike are to Hesiod tlie offspring of 
Earth and Heaven, but the Titans tend skyAvards, 
the Giants Avith their snake-tails eartliAvards. To 
Shakespeare Titan is the sun. 

‘ And Titan, tirid in the mid-day heat, 

AVith burning eye did hotly overlook them.’® 

To Pausanias® Titan, according to tlie local legend 
of Titane, is ‘ brother to the sun,’ and Pausanias 
himself held that Titan ‘Avas great at marking 
seasons of the year.’ Empedocles holds a less 
specialized and perhaps Juster vieAV ; he places side 
by side 

‘ Gaia and billOAvy ocean and air with its moisture. 

And jElher, the Titan, embracing tbe AH in a circle.’ < 

The Titan Phaethon is the sun and sun’s chario- 
teer ; the Titaness Phoebe is the moon ; the 
Titans Atlas and Prometheus are the sky-pillars 
supporting Ouranos. The Titans are an inteOTal 
part of that primeval cosmogony of earth and sky, 
ousted in Greece by the anthropomorphic Olym- 
pians, but remembered as part of their Indo- 
European heritage by the Northern Muses Avho 
came to Helicon and taught their lore to Hesiod. 

The etymology of Gigas, ‘ giant,’ is uncertain ; 
that of Titan is happily secure, and it throAA’s a 
flood of light on the function of these sky-potencies 
of older date and explains in a flash the tAVo Titan 
myths — (a) the Titanomachia, {b) the rending of 
Zagreus, Avhich, but for this etymology, must have 
remained obscure. Three glosses of Hesychius 
make it certain that Titan means simply ‘ king.’ 
They are as folioAvs : Tirfivai' paaCKlSes (the AVord 
glossed is from a lost play of iEschylus) ; nrivri (for 
Ti-rfivq)' rj paoCKiooa, and rfraf" tvriiiot. ij dvvdanis. 
4 44 paa-iXeds. Titan is king, ‘ honoured one,’ but 
— and here is the interesting point, or rather series 
of Autally interconnected points — he is the king of 
the old order, the king-god or divine king, and as 
such he is a sky-potency, for one main function of 
the old king-god Avas to order the goings of the 
heavenly bodies and generally to control the 
Aveather. Here Ave have that odd blending of 
physical phenomena AA’ith human and social poten- 
cies Avhich lies at the back of most gods and 
certain^ of Zeus himself. 

The Titanomachia is at once clear. For on the 
physical point of vieAV it is, as described in Hesiod,* 
just a half-humanized thunder-storm, Zeus, the 
neAV s^- and thunder-god, fighting the old sky- 
potencies ; from the theological point of vieAv it is 
the neAV anthropomorphism against the old religion 
of the king-god or medicine-man Avho controls 
the weather. The Olympian religion naturally 
regarded these old Titan kings as criminals, rebels 
against high heaven, condemned to Tartarus for 
their sin of Cppis ; they are the counterpart of the 
arch-Titan Prometheus. 

1 11. V. 893. ® Venus and Adonis, 177. ® n. xl. 6. 

4 H. Diels, Die Fragments der Vorsokratiker, Berlin, 1903 
p. 38 

6 Tfteoj. 66611. 
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The second Titan myth, the rending of Zagreus, is 
less transparent, but in the light of the Titan kings 
even more illuminating, for we catch the king in 
his earliest stage of all, when he was tribal elder or 
medicine-man, not yet fully developed into king- 
ship. The Titans, according to a version of the 
story as early as Onomakritos,* lure away the 
infant Zagreus, dismember, and (in some versions) 
cook and eat iiim. The story is an initiation myth 
based on the familiar initiation ritual of the mock 
death and resurrection of the initiate. The initia- 
tors are the elders or dynasts of the tribe, the 
embiyo-kings.2 The Titans as old-world kings are 
well in place ; as a fonn of giant they are absurd. 
The name Zagreus takes us to Crete, and in Crete 
we find the Titans in a connexion that again points 
to initiation mysteries. The Cretans, according to 
Diodorus,^ said that in the time of the Kouretes 
those who were called Titans ruled over the region 
of Cnossos, where were shown the foundations of 
the house of Rhea and a sacred cypress-grove of 
hoary antiquity. These Titans again must have 
been the old king-medicine-men, contemporary 
with the Kouretes and, like them, initiators into 
the ‘men’s house’ of the Mother Rhea.'* On a red- 
figured hydria in the British Museum® Zagreus 
is depicted as actually devoured by the Titans, 
and these Titans wear the characteristic dress of 
Thracian chieftains. W e may safely infer that the 
Titan myth of the rending of Zagreus was known 
from Thrace to Crete, and we may suggest that it 
arose in that early stratum of ‘ sateni ’-speaking 
population known to the later Greeks as ‘Pel- 
asgian ’ — a stratum specially addicted to the 
mystery-cults of the son of Semele. 

biTERMURE.— M. Mayer, Die Giganlen and Titanen, Berlin, 
1887. For the Titans ns Ouraniones, J. E. Harrison, Themis, 
Cambridge, 1912, pp. 453-460. The right etymology of Titan 
from the root fi, ‘ honour,' was first seen by L. Preller, <7r. 
MythologU*, Leipzig, 1894, p. 44. Ite meaning as 'king' was 
mode clear by F. Solmsen, in Indogermanische Forschungen, 
XXX. [1912] 85. The full significance of the ‘ king ’ meaning in 
relation to the mystery-rite of the omophagia, as practised in 
Crete and by Thracian chieftains, was cstablislied by A. B. 
Cook, Zeus, Cambridge, 1914, i. 055 If., in relation to his repub- 
Ilcotion of the British iluseum vase in pi. xxxvi. The previous 
literature of the subject will be found in Cook’s notes. On 
p. 655, note 2, he rightly points out that the present writer’s 
former derivation (Prolegomena to the Study of Greek 
Jieligion-, Cambridge, 1903, p. 493, and Themis, p. 16) of the 
word ‘ Titan ' from Tfrai-os, ‘ white-clay man,' is erroneous. As 
initiators the Titans probably were daubed with white clay, but 
the name is not derived from the disguise. 

J. E. Harrison. 

TITHES. — I. Origin and purpose.— Tithes are 
connected, on the one hand, religiously, with 
ofierings of lirstfruits (g.v.); on the other hand, 
politically, with tribute and taxation. While 
taxation often took the form of a tenth, the 
amount might vary, less or more, though^ the 
name ‘tenth’ (dccima, SeKdry) was retained. 
Voluntary offerings to a deity soon became 
customary, and even necessary, especially where 
kings began to impose taxation and tribute, and 
where a god was now thought to be a dmne 
monarch. To keep up his sanctuary was as much 
an obligation as to keep up the royal person and 
court. An early example snows this. The people 
of Tyre paid tithes to Melcarth as king of the 
city, and the Carthaginians similarly sent thejr 
tithes to Tyre.® W. R. Smith ’ shows that in this 
case the tithe was as much political as religious. 
The voluntary offering necessarily became tribute 
also, as the ritual of a sanctuary became more 
elaborate, the sanctuary itself more splendid, 
and the attendant priests more numerous. Why 
a tithe or tenth should have been fixed on so 

1 Paus. 'vm. xxxvii. 3, 

® See art, Kouretes and Korybantes. 

’v. 66. 

4 See artt. MouNTAK-MoTnER and Kouretes and Korybantes. 

® E. 246. 6 Diod. Sic. XX. 14. 

1 Religion of the Semites'^, p. 246. 


generally is not clear, but probably it is connected 
with primitive views about numbers, or with 
methods of counting — c.g., by fingers and toes.’ 

In Babylon, whether the tithe was native oi 
borrowed, its use is found in the time of Nebuchad- 
rezzar II. _ Earlier evidence is so far lacking, 
and there is no trace of it in the Assj'rinn period. 
It was a due paid to the temple of a god from the 
land, and was paid by all, including the king, 
who assigned to temples founded by him an 
annual amount from cultivated lands and from 
the treasury. Numerous tablets concern tithes, 
and show that the people were taxed for support 
of the temple. Tithe was of the nature of a lixeil 
charge on , the land and even became negotiable. 
Such tablets may be regarded as of the nature of 
a receipt for pa 3 'ment of tithe, which was generally 
paid in kind— corn, oil, sesame, dates, flour, oxen, 
sheep, and asses — though this might be commuted 
for a money payment. One man sometimes paid 
it collectively for a group of men, and jiossiblj' 
this signifies a systematic collection of tithe in 
one district by an authorized person.® At the 
same time Babylonian kings had a tithe of all 
imports, as had also Persian satraps.® In S. Arabia 
tithes were used for the erection of sacred monu- 
ments.* Cyrus, on the advice of Crce.sus, caused 
liis soldiers to devote a tenth of their bootj' to 
Zeus.® The tithe as a tax on land was well known 
in Greece and Rome, and the pajunent of a tithe 
to temples on special occasions was not uncommon. 
Pausanias gives many instances of this — c.g,, a 
tenth of war-booty being set aside to make an 
image or a vessel for a temple. 

In Egypt there was apparently greater freedom. 
Temples were usually provided with lands for 
their upkeep, but the gods expected to receive a 
share of the produce of fields, vineyards, orchards, 
and fish-ponds. The kings in time of war dedicated 
a tenth of their booty ^ the temples, as well os 
of tribute levied on vassal states and of prisoners 
who were made slaves of the conqueror.® 

Zoroastrian literature refers to the fourth rank 
of men — traders, artizans, market dealers, etc. — 
who should pay a tithe to the high priests and to 
the king.’ Chinese sacred literature mentions a 
tenth of the produce of 'the fields’ being annually 
levied ; whetner as a religions tribute or not is 
not clear.® 

The Confueian Analects* tell how ‘ the Duke Oae enquired 
of Yew J6, Ea.vinp, " The j-ear is one of scareity, and the returns 
for expeniiiture are not sufficient. What is to lie done?" * He 
desired to take two tenths, instead of the usual statutory sinple 
tithe, from the aliotmente cultivated in common, against which 
Yew J6 protested.!® 

2 . Tithe in the Old Testament. — Among the 
Hebrews the relation of tithes to firstfruits” is 
complicated, and opinions differ as to whether 
they were distinct or not. Firstfruits would 
naturally vary in quantity. Tithe expresses more 
or less a fixed proportion. Perhaps the tithe re- 
presents firstfruits made sj'stematic, or different 
names may have been favoured at different times 
and in diflerent localities. The tithe is called ‘ an 
heave offering’ in Nu 18’*, but the two are appar- 
ently separate in Dt IS''”'. In the later legislation 
firstfruits and tithes appear to be distinguished. 

The tithe, which is not mentioned in the Book 
of the Covenant, appears first in the Northern 

I See art. Numbere (Introductory). 

s 0. H. W. Johns, Babylonian and Assyrian Laws, Contracts, 
and Letters, pp. xi, 205 f. ; M. Jastrow, The Religion of 
Babylonia and Assyria, Boston, U.S.A., 1893, p. 068 ; G. 
M.aspcro, The Baton of Civilisation, tr. M. L. McClure, London, 
1894, p. BTS. 

s Aristotle, (Peon. 1345!), 13525. * W. U. Smith, p. 247. 

s Herod, i. 89. 6 Maspero, p. 126. 

7 Rivduats (SDE xxxvii. [1892] 425 ; cf p. 413). 

8 Shi King, vi. 7 (SBB iitr [1893] 370 f.). 

B Bk. xii. cn. ix. 1-4. 

10 J. Lcgge, The Chinese Classics, Hongkong, 1861-72, L 119. 

II See art. FiBS'rrRcrre (Hebrew). 
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Kingdom in the time of Jeroboam II. as the 
material given for a feast at the sanctuary (Am 6** ; 
cf. 4^), though the feast was one for the rich at 
the expense .of the poor. Here it appears as a 
fixed tribute. In Gn 28^ (E) Jacob promises a 
tenth of all to God — perhaps a reflexion of later 
oustom, though not necessarily so — and Melchizedec 
receives a tenth of all (14“). In 1 S tithe is 
paid to the king, and perhaps he devoted this to 
the upkeep of some sanctuaries. The tithe in the 
Deuteronomio Code is not a forced tribute. The 
tithe of com, wine, and oil, with the heave ofier- 
ing, free-'will offering, and firstlings of herd and 
flock, are to be brought to the sanctuary and 
eaten there as a feast with servants and Levite 
(Dt Here the connexion with firstlings 

suggests that the tithe was the firstfruits of pro- 
duce, or perhaps included these. This was a 

E rivate feast at the sanctuary, and may have 
een a reform due to the fact that the ruling 
classes, as in Am 6”, secured the best for them- 
selves. It was not a direct due for the priesthood 
or for public religious services. If, however, the 
distance to the central sanctuary was too great 
for the offering to be taken there, it might be 
commuted for money, and this would furnish the 
material for the feast at the sanctuary as before 
(Dt 14“®-). Every third year the tithe was to be 
laid aside to furnish a feast or feasts at home for 
the Levite, stranger, fatherless, and widow (14*® 
26 “'-). 

Does the tithe here referred to form the 
equivalent of the firstfruits, the ritual of which, 
as perhaps forming part of the tithe, is detailed 
in Dt 26“' ? Probably they are ultimately the 
same, including an offering of part as firstfruits, 
and a feast for Levite and stranger, just as in 
18‘ firstfruits are to be given to the priests. If 
so, the words in 26*‘, ‘Thou shalt rejoice in all 
the good which the Lord thy God hath given unto 
thee, and unto thine house, thou, and tlie Levite, 
and the stranger,’ would refer to the feast and be 
equivalent to the feast on tithe of 14’”', while the 
earlier part of ch. 26 would refer to the offering 
of part as a firstfruits offering.* 

Is the third year’s tithe additional to the tithe 
given each year, or is it a special form of treating 
tithe in the third year! Here again opinions 
differ, but most regai-d it as a diverting of the 
usual tithe for the benefit of the local priesthood, 
who would be deprived of the tithes through the 
new custom of feasting at the central sanctuary. 
Others regard it as a second tithe, and this is 
supported by the LXX, which reads for ‘ the year 
of tithing’ ‘ the second tithe,’ r6 de&repoy imS^xaroy, 
But two tithes in every third year would mean 
a large amount, and it is unlikely that such 
demands would be made, or, if made, carried out. 

In the Priestly Code tithe assumes the form of 
a fixed due. A tithe of the produce of the land, 
of fruit, and of the herd and flocks (i.e. of their 
yearly increase) is ‘ holy unto the Lord.’ If com- 
muted for money, one-fifth part of the value is 
to be added (Lv This is probably the tithe 

of produce referred to in Nu which was to 

be given to the Levites, they in turn giving a 
tentli of it to the storehouse for the support of 
the priests (cf. Neh '''’ho received now also 

fostfruits of com, oil, and wine (Nu 18'^). The 
lithe of cattle and sheep in Lv 27^^ which is to 
be ‘holy unto the Lord,’ may represent the 
firstlings used at the Deuterononiic tithe-feast, 
but claimed later by the priests (Nu 18“®0 as apart 
from the Levites, but it is not referred to in 
1 OL S. R. Driver, Deuteronomy (ICC), Edinburgh, 1895, 
tn he. The passage in Dt 18* assigning firstfruits of com, wine, 
and oil, and of wool to the Levites is out of harmony with the 
other Deuteronomio legislation, if firstfruits and tithe were one 
and the same. 


Neh 1(F, where the tithe is described (cf. 12*< 
13“- ”), and may be a later addition. It is, how- 
ever, mentioned as paid to the priests in To 1* 
by Philo,* and in the Book of Jubilees (32'")! 
Kabbinic authorities regard it as furnishing, 
along ivith a second tithe of produce (Lv 27"’’)— 
additional, therefore, to the tUhe of produce in 
Nu 18“*— a feast for the tither and guests at 
Jerusalem, as ordained in Dt 14““*’ The purpose 
of the Priestly Code was probably to abrogate 
the law of the tithe in Deuteronomy, but later 
harmonizers did not take this view and spoke of 
two tithes, and even three, the third-year tithe 
of Deuteronomy being regarded as an additional 
one." The law of P is reflected in Hezekiah’s 
legislation, which ordered that firstfruits and 
tithes of produce, sheep, and oxen should be 
brought for the priests and Levites (2 Ch 31"); 
hence, if the tithe of animals is in addition to the 
original law of Lv 27"°'', it may have come into 
force after Nehemiah’s time. 

In Neh firstfruits and firstlings and first- 
fruits of dough were for the priests, and tithes of 
produce for the Levites — the latter collected by 
the Levites under the supervision of a priest, and 
a tithe of the tithe being given to the priests 
(cf. 12"). The tithe, however, was not always 
paid to the Levites, as Nehemiah discovered, 
and they had to cultivate their oivn land. At 
Nehemiah’s remonstrance it was paid (IS'"®)' -A-t 
a later time the priests themselves collected the 
tithe,* and the subsequent history of the Levites 
in connexion ivith it is obscure, while they no 
longer shared in the tithe, either from the time of 
Ezra" or from that of John Hyrcanus. 

The Pharisees, as well as the regulations of the 
Talmud, considered minutely the things to be 
tithed (Lk 11"“), the former even paying tithes of 
garden herbs — mint, anise, cumin. 

■Under the Rabbinic system of three tithes 
referred to above, the first was collected yearly; 
the second was due in the first, second, fourth, 
and fifth years ; the third in the third and sixth 
years. Two were thus taken every year, except 
in the seventh year, when the land Jay fallow. 
The poor’s tithe suggested tithing of earnings, 
all of which was given to them. Extravagant 
claims were made for the virtue of tithe; e.g., 
through it Israelites escape the twelve months’ 
punishment in hell which is the lot of the wicked." 

In Ezekiel’s proposed legislation, which marks the transition 
to P, the first of all the firstfruits of eveip'thing is reserved for 
the support of the priests. There is besides a tax paid to the 
prince for the support of ritual and feasts out of wheat, oil, and 
Books (4430f. 46130 ; cf. 20 * 0 ). No mention is made of tithes, nor 
are the payments to be made to the priests as in P. 

3. Early and mediseval Church usage. — In the 
Christian Church the need of supporting the 
clergy, who were early withdrawn from secular 
business, was recognized, but the system of tithe 
was not generally resorted to for several centuries. 
Once it did become general, tithe was regarded, 
on the analogy of its use in the Jewish Church, 
as de jure divino, and supported by such passages 
ns Mt 10'“, Lk 10“, 1 Co 9'® — an argument which 
Selden was the first to show groundless, in 
his work on the subject. Until the 4th cent, 
little is heard of it, and some writers regard the 
matter from a totally different point of view from 
that which was later adopted. Irenmus, referring 
to tithes in the Jewish system, says characteristic- 
ally that Christians, as ‘ those who have received 
liberty, set aside all their possessions for the Lord’s 
purposes, bestowing joyfully and freely not the 
less valuable portions of their property.’" Origen 
r PhUo, de Prcemiis Sacerd. 5 2, <f< Carit., § 10. 

" Jo3. Ant. rv. iv. 3 f., vili. 22 ; cf. ix. liil. 8 ; To 1“. 

S Jos. Ant. XX. vili. 8, ix. 2, Vita, 12, 16. , 

* So the Talmud, YebhtlmSlh, 86 ; HCiUin, 131 ; KtthabMth, 15 

* JE xli. 1616. 8 Adv. Baer. iv. xviil. 2. 
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regards tithes as something to he far exceeded in 
Christian giving,' and EiJiphanius says that tithe 
is no more binding than circumcision.^ Augustine 
regards the tithe as sometliing due by Christians 
to God, tliough he and others are prompted also 
by the finer ideal of freedom in all Christian 
mving. It was inevitable, however, that, as the 
Church spread far and wide, circumstances should 
make it necessary to fall back upon rule, based 
upon legal provision, and the old standard of a 
tenth was set up, and the Christian priest was 
compared in this matter to the Jewish priest and 
Levite. Ambrose and many other Fathers accord- 
ingly maintain that tithes should be given, but 
their views were not generally accepted in the 
Eastern Church. Even in the West there is 
evidence that ‘ this species of ecclesiastical property 
was acquired not only by degrees, but with con- 
siderable opposition.’ • The moral duty of paying 
tithe was now generally taught, but, even after 
it was made a matter of law, tithe was paid 
reluctantly and irregularly. In A.D. 685 the 
Council of Mdcon ordained its payment, whUe 
priests were to use it in helping the poor and in 
redeeming captives. He who refused to pay it 
WM to be excommunicated. Other councils en- 
joined it,' but it was not until the time of 
Charlemagne that it became matter of law. In 
one of his capitularies he ordained it to be paid 
to churches and clergy. Preachers had already 
exhorted strenuously towards its payment as tend- 
ing to Christian 'perfection, and doubtless it was 
now more generally rendered. At the same time 
it has to be remembered that, apart from ecclesi- 
astical law, under Homan law colonists had to pay 
a tenth to the State as rent from the aqerpublicus. 
This had alreai^ in large measure fallen into the 
hands of the Church. While the ecclesiastical 
tithe was usually paid to the bishop, who ap- 
portioned it, Charlemagne’s capitulary regulates 
Its division into three parts — for the bishop and 
clergy, for the poor, and for the support of cnurch 
fabncs. In later times titlie was often appropriated 
to particular churches and to monastic foundations. 
Once the payment of tithe became a matter of 
legal due, excommunication or temporal penalties 
were decreed against those who refused to pay it. 
Meanwhile abuses had risen in connexion with 
the appropriation of tithe. Sometimes, instead 
of appropriating it to a church, monastery, or 
diocesan treasury, a proprietor would appropriate 
it to his own uses or even sell it. It had also 
become common for ecclesiastics to grant tithes to 
laymen as an award for service or in recognition 
of their protection. These were now regarded as 
evils, and it was set forth as a legal maxim that 
all tithes are of ecclesiastical origin. Where they 
had been appr^riated by laymen, they were with- 
held from the Church only by robbery or by feudal 
grant (dccitnce infeudatce). No layman could 
possess tithes without risking his salvation. Hence 
the Third Lateran Council of 1179 forbade deten- 
tion of tithes by laymen as well as transference 
of them to other laymen. The Council also de- 
clared that any one who violated this _ decree 
endangered his soul, and would be deprived of 
Christvan sepulture. As a result of this, many 
tithes were restored to ecclesiastical use. Towards 
the_ 13th cent, tithe was also extended from the 
fruits of the earth, or predial tithes, to oil kinds 
of profit and wages. It was divided by the 
canonists into (1) predial — derived from the fruits 
of the ground ; (2) mixed — of things nourished of 
the soil, or those due partly to its productiveness, 
partly to human skill and labour ; (3) personal — 

J In A'«m. hom. xi. s Harr. 60. 

• H. Hnllani, Title of the State of Europe during the UiddXe 
Agettl, London, 1855, li 115. 


from the profits of trade and merchandise. But 
generally the second division is included in the 
first. Ecclesiastical law in the Middle Ages laid 
down precise rules regarding what was tithable 
and what was not, those wlio were exempt, the 
sale or transference of tithe to laymen (a custom 
which gradually came into use), the superiority 
of tithe to State taxes, and the like. 

4- English law and practice. — In England legis- 
lation on the subject seems to date from the latter 
part of the 8th century. Pope Adrian in A.D. 785 
enjoined payment of tithe on the Anglo-Saxon 
Church. This was confirmed in later ecclesiastical 
councils and synods, sometimes by royal orders. 
The idea that the civil grant of tithe dates from 
an alleged charter of Ethelwulf (A.D. 855) is now 
abandoned ; and in any case it appears to grant 
a tenth of the land, not of produce.' In King 
Edgar’s reign failure to pay tithe was made legally 
punishable (A.D. 950). Towards this time the 
growth of parish churches was attended by their 
endowment with part of the tithe paid by the 
landowner, who was usually the founder of the 
church, to the diocesan or monastic treasury. In 
course of time, and with the extension of the 
parochial system, it became a matter of legal pre- 
sumption that the local tithe was the property of 
the rector. In many places rectories until their 
tithes were the property of monastic establish- 
ments, a vicar being appointed to perform the 
duties of the charge. The Reformation brought 
about great changes, and, where the rectorial 
tithes belonged to monasteries, at their dissolution 
the tithes became the property of the croivn. 
They were now frequently Ranted to lay impro- 
priators, thus being completely dissociated from 
their original purpose. The rectorial tithe was 
the ‘ greater ’ tithe, and such tithe or part of tithe 
ns was paid to vicars was the | smaller.’ The 
greater tithes were generally predial ; the smaller 
were mixed and personal. These distinctions 
were practically wiped out by the Tithe Commuta- 
tion Aet of 1836, although long before that date 
commutation of tithe paid in kind for a money 
payment had been general. By the Act of 1836, 
tithe, with a few exceptions, was now commuted 
for a fixed rent-charge, based on a seven years’ 
average of the price of com — wheat, barley, and 
oats— the amount being that which formed the 
legal tithe at the date of the Act. With the 
difference in values since 1836, the result has not 
been for the benefit of the recipient of tithe. 
Further legislation has modified details in pro- 
cedure. The 'Tithe Act of 1918 amends the Acts, 
1836 to 1891, and orders that the sum payable 
under these Acts in respect of titlie rent-charge on 
or before 1st Jan. 1926 shall be the sum payable, 
as ascertained by the septennial average prices 
under the Com Returns Act, 1882, in Januaty 1918. 
Tithe rent-charge is thus fixed up to let Jan. 1926, 
at £109, 3s. lid. Bnt the Board of Agriculture 
and Fisheries shall, after 2oth Dec. 19^ and in 
succeeding years, compute in the same manner as 
for this septennial average the average price of 
com for the preceding fftcen years. The sum 
payable as titlie rent-charge after 1st Jan. 1926 
shall be ascertained on this fifteen years’ com- 
putation. 

5. Teinds in Scots law. — In Scotland tithes are 
known as teinds, and are almost entirely predial, 
including decimm mucim, and only in exceptional 
coses personal. They were divided into parsonage 
and vicarage teinds, the former being leviable 
from grain (wheat, oats, and barley), the latter 
from natural grass or bog-hay, certain vegetables, 
butter, cheese, calves, lambs, herring, etc. Where 
an incumbent was appointed by the patron, he 
1 HaUam, ii. 263. 
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received the whole teind. In other or ‘patri- 
monial ’ parishes the teind belonged to the bishop, 
or to a religious house, and the vicar who served 
the parish received stipend out of the teinds, 
sometimes a small part of the vicarage teinds. 
When teinds first began as such in Scotland is not 
known with certainty, but they are frequently 
mentioned in charters of the 12th cent., as well as 
in writs of that period to enforce their payment. 
Canons of provincial councils in the pre-Iteforma- 
tion period regulate this payment and appropria- 
tion. Many abuses arose regarding teinds, and 
the decrees of the Lateran Council were often 
ignored. Certain ecclesiastical lands (i.e. lands 
which were the property of monastic orders) were 
granted freedom from payment of tithe by papal 
privileges. When such lands were feued to laymen, 
this exemption also passed to them. In view of 
the coming Reformation, ecclesiastics frequently 
made grants to landowners, called titulars, con- 
ferring heritable rights to teinds by feu or by long 
lease. At the Reformation church lands passed 
into the hands of laymen hy grant from the crown 
or otherwise, hut payment of teind still continued, 
though the stipends of ministers were entirely at 
the will of proprietors and were of the scantiest 
amount. In 1537 the General Assembly petitioned 
the Privy Council to make permanent provision 
for the maintenance of ministers. The Council 
thereupon decreed that one-third of all ecclesiasti- 
cal revenues should be divided between ministers 
and the crown. On the rent-rolls being made up, 
this sum was found to amount to over £6000. But, 
as a result of imperfect returns, remission, and 
refusal of payments, much less than half of this 
sum was available. In 1567 Parliament, under 
the scheme known as the ‘assumption of thirds,’ 
ordered that ‘ the haill thrids of the haill benefices 
of this realme’ be paid now and for all time 
coming to ministers until ‘ the Kirk come to the 
full possession of their patrimonie, quhilk is the 
teindes.’ This third was never paid in full, but 
the system remained in force until 1633. While 
Parliament thus recognized the right of the Kirk ; 
to teinds— a proprietary right fully enjoyed by the 
pre-Reformation clergy — tliat right was nullified, i 
and teinds had been ‘ evicted from their former i 
owners, diverted from their former use, and I 
acquired and dealt Avith by the croiA’n and nobles 
as their own property.’ ^ An Act of 1617 appointed 
a commission authorized to augment stipends out 
of teinds, and a number of stipends were so treated. 
In 1627, as a result of Charles l.’s intention to 
receive surrenders of alienated church lands and 
teinds, and of the opposition which this roused, a 
commission Avas appointed to deal Avitli the subject 
and to make provision for churches. Submissions 
Avere made to the king by those Avho had benefited 
by grants of teinds or Avere interested in them, 
and as a result he issued his ‘ decreets-arbitral,’ 
Avhich Avere confirmed by Act of Parliament in 
1633, and commissioners Avere appointed to deal 
Avith the Avhole matter. Teinds Avere to be valued 
at ‘ the fifth part of the constant rent Avhich each 
land payeth in stock and teind Avhere the same are 
valued jointly,’ or, if valued apart, the commis- 
sioners Avere to declare their value. Titulars of 
teinds Avere to sell them to heritors at nine years’ 
purchase, but only so far as not already devoted 
locally to the minister of the parish. The valua- 
tion thus made fixed the amount of teind for all 
time coming, and the minister’s stipend Avas to be 
paid out of the commuted teinds as a permanent 
endoAvment, Avith a further possible augmentation. 
Stipend thus forms a paramount claim upon teind. 
These decrees Avere confirmed by Act of the Scots 

1 J. M. Duncan, The Parochial Beeleeiastical Law of 
Scotland^, p. 230. 


Parliament in 1633, and still continue to regulate 
the right to teinds and the payment of stipends of 
ministers of the Established Church. The whole 
matter of teinds Avas vested in commissioners, but 
Avas transferred under the Union of 1707 and sub- 
sequent Acts to the Lords of Council and Session, 
acting as a Court of Commission of Teinds. 'This 
Court of Teinds deals Avith all matters regarding 
teinds, and in particular hear.'< all claims for 
augmentation of stipend out of the unexhausted 
or free teinds, Avhere such exist in the posses,siou 
of the proprietors after payment of stipend. Such 
claims can be preferred only twenty years after a 
previous claim has been upheld.' 

In valuing teinds under the Act of 1033, the valuation was 
made either in grain or in money. AVhere stipend is piiyable 
according to value of grain, it is valued according to Bars prices 
of the county, ns determined by a local court who strike the 
I value for the crop and year. 
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TITHES (Greek). — It is difficult to separate 
tithes (SexdTr?) and firstfruits {&trapx/i), since the 
tithe is only a special form of firstfruit. Many 
nations and tribes, if nob nearly all, have had the 
custom of setting apart a portion of their goods 
for the godsj and Avhen, as ii’as sometimes the 
case, the king or chief Avas a sort of god, he took 
his share by compulsion. It seems to have been 
a Avide-spread belief that some sacrifice was due 
to the local spirits Avhenever men broke new 
ground, built a settlement, or bridged a river; 
and it Avas certainly common in very early tiiiies 
to leave a portion of tlie new land to the possession 
of the old divinity. Perhaps for the same reason 
portions of the fruits of the earth ivere left, or 
otherwise given to the gods. It is not likely that 
this portion ivas ahvays the same fraction of the 
whole ; but the tenth Avas found to be a convenient 
fraction early and in many nations, among them 
the JeAVS. iJo doubt the decimal numeration had 
something to do Avith tliis choice.® In Greece a 
feAV traces are knoAvn of the early custom just 
mentioned — c.g., the sacred groves of Artemis, 
Avith game that no men might kill except in a 
sacred Inint.® 

The Pelasgians are said by Stephaiius to have 
offered the tithe, Avhich in later d.ays they dedicated 
at Delphi and Herodotus' tells Iioav the Hyper- 
boreans used to send their annual tithe to Delos. 
The tithe is not mentioned in Homer; and the 
earliest records come Avith the inscriptions, although 
legendary tithing is spoken of earlier. When 
Agamemnon conquered Myceme, he is said to 
have dedicated a tenth to the gods.' An epic 
oem, the Europia, tAvo lines of Avhich are quoted 
y Clement of Alexandria,® mentions the dedica- 
tion of tithes at Delphi. The Liparian.s, on con- 
quering the Etruscans, dedicated a tithe of the 
spoils at Delphi.® After the Persian invasion the 
Greeks took an oath to tithe all those cities Avhich 

^ Green's Bncyehypcedia of the Law of Scotland, ed. J. 
Ohisholm, xli. 103 f. ; Duncan, p, 313 f. 

® 5eAaTfvw = ‘ I count.’ , _ 

® I’hilostr. Imag. i. 28, ITeroicus, 286 = 665; Xen. Anab. v. a 
9; IG Sept., Berlin, 1892-1908, Ui. 1. 654 (2nd cent altoi 
Christ); cf. the iepov Koygyiaiov mentioned in Demoetb. « 
Aristogeitona, A, Introd. 

4 Stephanus, s.v. ’ASopiVvfr ; Dionysius, i. 18. 49. 

'iii.S3. 6Diod.xi. 65. 

r Strom. I 349 (Sylburg). ® Diod. v. 9. 
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had sided with the enemy.' Tithes of that great 
struggle are also mentioned as being upon the 
Athenian Acropolis.® A helmet exists that was 
part of a war-tithe, dedicated by Hiero probably 
from the spoils of Cumaj.* Tithes of spoils are 
recorded also from the battle of the Eurymedon.* 
Tithe is a certain restoration in the inscription 
that records how the Cnidians built their ^jja-aupii 
at Delphi.® Statues on the Sacred Way at 
Branchid® bear the inscription of tithe.* Two 
colossal figures were purchased with the tithe of 
Platwa ; ' the Clitorians also dedicated another 
os a ‘ tithe from many cities.’ * A bronze Apollo 
in the Pythium at Athens belong to the 4th cent. ;* 
and an archaic bronze figure of the ‘Apollo’ type 
bears the word ‘ tithe.’ Even the private person 
speaks with pride of the tithes that he ofiered 
to Athene, to the amount of more than half a 
talent." Most of the dedications of arms and 
spoils are without the distinctive word ; but the 
war-tithe is recorded from the following places: 
Apollonia,'- Athens,'* llojotia,''* Hranchidie,'* 
Crete,** Mantineaj" Megaia,'* Sjiavta,'" Thes- 
saly;*® at Delphi by Athenians," Caphyes,*® 
Cnidians,® Liparians," Spartans,® and Taren- 
tines ; ® at Olympia by Clitorians," Eleans,® Mes- 
senians,® Spartans,** Thurians.** 

Other tithes are mentioned in Anaphe,*' 
Arcadia,** Argolis,** Athens,** Boeotia,** Calabria,** 
Calymna,** Crete,** Gyrene,** Delos," Delphi, 
Didymi** and Epidauriis" in Argolis, Halicar- 
nassus,** Ithaca,** Megara,** Naxos,** Paestum,*® 
Paros,** Ehodes,** Samos,*' Thera,** Siphnos.** 
They are dedicated by men or women, or by 
groups of persons, to Apollo, Artemis, Athene, 
Demeter, Heracles, Zeus. The articles tithed are 
all kinds of produce, com and the fruits of the 
earth, hunting, fish, gotten minerals, or the profits 
of trade and industry. Thus we find the Siplinians 
tithing the output of their mines,** the Corcyreans 
their fish,*® the Samian merchants their profits.®® 
Before the Persian invasion the farmer oilers a 
tithe of his farm;®* other early dedications of 
tithes are made by fullers®* and shipwrights.®* 

' Herod, vii. 1S2 : SexaTtvirai* * Dem. Timocr. 741. 

> CIG, 16 ; IGA, BIO. * Diod. xi. 62. 

B Pans. X. 11. 6 ; BOB xxil. 602. 

® 0. T. Newton, Hint, of Discoveries at Balicamassus, Cnidus, 
and Branehidoe, London, 1802-63, inscr. vol., no. GO. 

7 Herod, ix. 81 ; Pans. v. 23. 1, x. 13. 6. 

B Pans. V. 23. 6. » CIA ii. 11B4, 1204. 

le American Journal of ArcluHology, new ser., 11. [18981 60. 
n Lye. Polystr. 686. '9 Pans. v. 22. 3. 

*S CIA 1. 334 ; Pans. 1. 28. 2. 

'4 IGA, 101 ; Amer. Joum. Arch., new ser., 11. 250. 

IS Ne'rton, p. 777. 

14 itonummti Antichi, ill. [1891] 4020. 

1* IGA , 100 ; H. Collitz, Sammlung dor griech. Dialekt- 
insehriflen, OoUlncen, 1884-1905. i. 1198. 

'8 IG Sept. 1. 87. h Pans. ii!. 18. 7. 5® IG Sept. (Thera). 

" Palis, ix. 18. 9. 7® BCB xviii. 177. ** Ib. xxii. 692. 

24 Diod. V. 9. 23 Xcn. Anab. V. 8. 4 ; Pint. Ages. 9. 

28 Pans. X. 13. 10. 27 lb. v, 23. 7. =* Ib. vi. 24. 4. 

29 Die, Insehriflen vm\ Olympia, Berlin, 1890, p, 259. 

50 Pans. V. 10. 4. SI IGA, 648. 

*2 IG Insularum Maris jjlgii, Berlin, 1895-1908, ill. 257 1. 

53 CoUiti, i. 1198. 

54 Ib. iii. 3407 ; CIG, 1172 ; IG Petoponnesi et Insularum 
Vicinarum, Berlin, 1902, 1, 680, 977. 

S3 CIA 1. 210. 36 Iii Sn>t. 1. 173910, IGA, 191, etc. 

31 IG SieilicB et Italia;, Berlin, 1890, p. 043. 

*3 L. Koss, Inscr. Groeca: ined., Naples, 1834-85, HI. 298. 

30 CIG, 2650. 

40 Coliitz, iii. 4839, 4840 ; CIG, 6133 ; Mittheilungen des deut- 
ichen aroftdoZ. fnstitiits, xxiil. [1898] 22. 

41 BCD xxvii. 05, XXX. 214. 

42 Collilz, ill. 8407. 43 Ib. ill. 3335. 44 CIG, 2000. 

45 J(J Sept. iii. 1. 064. <6 Pnus. 1. 42. 6. 47 IGA , 40S. 

43 Ib. 642. 

40 MtUheil. des deutsch. arch. Inst. xvil. [1002] 190. 

30 IG Insutamm Maris jF.tiii, i. 817a 3. 

51 Berod. iv. 152. 52 /t. in. 67. 

33 IG Insularum Maris Bigii, 111. 431. 

34 Herod, iii. 67 ; Pans. x. 11. 2. 

33 Pans. X. 9. S, v. 29. 0. 3« Herod. Iv. 162. 

®* CIA iv. Suppl. 1. 373121, p. 182. 
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We also read of a butcher,' a courtesan,* and 
others who speak generally of a tithe of their 
work.* Sometimes friends or relatives offer the 
tithe for another.* Some of the female statues 
of the Acropolis were tithes.® See also art. First- 
FRHITS (Greek). 

Literattob. — DaremberB-SagHo, s.v. 'Debate'; Pauly- 
Wissowa, A.or. aropx®‘> OtxnTij; H. LansdcII, The Sacred 
Tenth, 2 vols., Ijonrion, 1900; W. H. D. Ronse, Greek I'otitv 
Offerings, Cambridge, 1002, eh. ii. and index ; J. Seiden, The 
Hist, of Tithes, London, 1018; W. R. Smith, The Retigion 
of the SemiUsI, do. 1894, pp, 244 fl., 4680. 

W. H. D. BOUSK. 

TLINGIT. — The Tlingit, who occupied the 
coast of Alaska from Portland Canal to Copper 
River, were organized into two main phratries and 
one subsidiam pliratral group, and the phratries 
were subdivided into clans. The character of 
their country and their manners and customs were 
almost the same as those of the Haida (q.v.), 
though the northern towns bad not adopteu the 
elaborately carved poles so characteristic of the 
latter, and their potlatohes were conducted in a 
soniewli.at dill'erent manner. 

t. Cosmological beliefs. — The outlines of Tlingit 
belief were like those of the Haida and indeed of 
the other tribes of the North Pacific coast, but in 
details there were considerable divergences. Like 
the Haida, they believed that the earth was flat 
and the sky a solid vault hung above it like an 
inverted cup and tenanted by various supernatural 
beings. The stars were supposed to be towns and 
their light the reflexion of the sea. The sun and 
moon were also occupied by special beings, and more 
regard was paid to the sun than by tlie Haida. 
Shooting stars were supposed to be live coals tlirown 
dovvn by departed spirits, and tlie northern lights 
were tliose spirits at play. Under ti>e eartl; was 
an old woman called t)id-woman-under-t!ie-carth, 
who supported a great post, on which the solid land 
rested. According to one story, she was the sister 
of four brothers, who were favourite heroes of 
Tlingit mytliology, and who in early days travelled 
all over the worlcf killing harmful animals, putting 
things in order, and establishing customs for future 
generations. One of these brothers, Kosiikatlk, 
was a powerful shaman who succeeded where his 
brothers had failed, and was frequently called upon 
to restore them to life, while another, Hlkayak, 
was always getting them into trouble by bis 
iniperiious and trilhng character. He was sus- 
pected of an amour with liis own sister, and, when 
his brotliers discovered that their suspicions were 
well founded, they drove him away, and he became 
the wielder of the thunder. His sister, overcome 
with shame, went down into the earth at a place 
where the extinct crater of Mt. Edgecombe now 
is, near Sitka, and became Old -woman -under- 
the-eartb. The remaining brothers and their 
mother were turned into rocks while trying to 
cross the Stikine River, and they may bo seen 
there at the present day. According to the 
version of this story told at Wrangell, the sister 
was also turned into rock at that jilace and Old- 
woman-under-tlie-earth was an entirely dilTeront 
person. Old-wonmn-under-tlie-earth liked to re- 
ceive food and prayers from human beings, 
and slie was especially fond of girls because 
they made the fires on earth which warmed 
her. When she did not get enough attention 
from mankind, she became angry and moved 
her polo, causing an eartlu|uake. Others said 
that the eartliquake was cau.“ed by her anger 
at some pensons who were teiusing her, and Veni- 

J IGA 648. 2 Herod. IL 135 ; c(. BOB xv. 113. 

3 K AT 17Z, BCBvl. 19233. 

*CIA i. 849; CoUltx, Hi. 3448; IQ Intulanim Maris AEgii, 
ii. 253. 

3 P..g., the pillar base 150 in Acrop. Museum ; cf. CIA ir. L 
373202. SIS. 
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aminoff* was told that it was because Raven was 
angry with mankind and was trying to drive her 
away in order that the earth might fall into the 
sea. Thongh Hlkayak was said to cause thunder, 
it was more often ascribed, as in the case of the 
Haida, to a huge bird ; the flapping of its wings 
produced the thunder and the openmg of its eyes 
the lightning; it lived principallj^ on whales, 
which it earned up into the moimtains, and their 
bones were often found there. Still another story 
relates that several brothers became wizards in 
order to rescue their sister from a giant slug which 
had dragged her up on the side of a steep cliff, and, 
haiung learned to fly, afterwards became thunder 
beings. When a peal of thunder was heard, people 
shook themselves and jumped into the air, crying, 
‘Take all my sickness from me.’ 

2. Supernatural beings. — Except in the general 
way common to all American tribes, Ave do not 
hear much of sky-beings. The * above-people ’ of 
the Haida were said to have been first heard of 
through the Tlingit, however, and the conception 
of Taxet’s house also originated with them, although 
they did not recognize any special being of that 
name. 

The four brothers have been referred to as the 
originators of culture and customs, but they by 
no means supplant Raven, whose personality, 
functions, and attributes were the same liere as on 
the Queen Charlotte Islands.’ It is ethnographi- 
cally important to note that he began his career 
on the Nass River, and, according to some accounts, 
returned to its head as his final home. 

In connexion Avith Raven we have the nearest 
approach to a supreme deity that the Tlingit seem 
to nave possessed, for the heaven-god of the Haida 
appears to be entirely wanting among them. This 
personage Avas called Raven-at-the-head-of-Nass 
(Nasshakiyehl), and it was from him that Raven 
obtained the sun, moon, stars, and eulachon to 
distribute all over the Avorld. Some of the more 
thoughtful Indians at the present day elevate this 
being to a position far above that which he occupied 
aboriginally, but there is no doubt that he alAvays 
had a real existence. He Avas called in some 
stories ‘ the king of birds,’ and Raven Avas therefore 
subordinate to him. Up to the present time, hoAv- 
ever, no account of him has been obtained in the 
northern Tlingit towns — a fact which may indicate 
that Tsimshian and Haida influence has been 
instrumental in creating him. 

Although held in considerable regard, killer- 
AA'hales did not receive a tithe as much attention 
as among the Haida, nor do they appear to have 
been associated Avith points and reefs. Land- 
otters, hoAvever, and the land-otter men {kttskfa- 
ka] — the Tlingit equivalent of the gagihit — played 
a great part in Tlingit mythology and in the ntes 
of shamans, and Avere vieAved Avith even greater 
terror. We also find a counterpart of the Haida 
Property-Avoman called Tlenahidak, and a counter- 
part of Master-carpenter. The increased import- 
ance of hunting is shoAvn by the conception of 
Mountain-dweller, Avho lived far back among the 
mountains and had a house always abundantly 
stocked Avith game. Mountains generally Avere 
called upon for a fair AAund. Other patron-deities 
were undoubtedly believed in, but the tendency in 
this direction does not appear to have been as strong 
as among the Haida. Another belief peculiar to 
the Tlingit aa-us in a race of seal-men. When one 
of these AA'as seen, they poured a bucket of fresh 
water into the ocean. The grizzly bears and 
mountain-sheep, Avhich are wanting in the Queen 
Charlotte Islands, Avere naturally held in greater 
regard than there, and, when bears Avere killed, 

1 Ap. A. Krause, Die Tlinkit-Indianer, p. 2S3t. 

s See ERE vi. 473. 


their skins were hung up and adorned with eagle- 
doAAm and red paint, being addressed meanAvhile 
Avith soothing Avords. If this were not done, it Avas 
feared that the bear’s relatives Avould be angry 
and Avould kill the hunter. FaA’ourite among 
Tlingit myths Avas that of a hunter named Kats° 
AA’ho Avas captured by a female grizzly bear that 
killed her bear-husband in order to marr}’ him. 
His children by her Avere a famous race of bears 
knoAvn as ‘ Kate’s children.’ They destroyed many 
people and committed great depredations, but Avero 
at last killed, and in later times figures of them 
served as heraldic crests in many of the most 
prominent families. There Avere also special tabus 
regarding mountain-sheep and the handling of their 
skins. 

People obtained good luck by grasping at the 
sun’s disk and pretending to put it upon anything 
that they desired to be lucky. Like the Haida, 
the Tlingit gave food to any thing or any being 
that they Avislied to help them, and called to it, 
mentioning their wants. Everything AA’as believed 
to have a spirit connected Avith it — there Avas one 
in every trail that a person followed and in every- 
thing that he did. 

3 . The dead. — The regions of the dead are said 
to have been three — one beloAV and tAA'o above the 
plane of earth. The first Avas the country of the 
killer-Avhales, and Avas for those Avho had been 
droAA'ned, and the third, or highest, was for those 
Avho had died by violence, corresponding to the 
Taxet’s house of the Haida. The approach to 
this place Avas through a hole reached by a single 
log, and this Avas guarded by a person ahio 
admitted only such as had perished m the pre- 
scribed manner. The trail thither Avas infested 
by grizzly bears and other animals. All other 

ersons passed after death to the loAver sky-country 

agi-kaAvn-ani {‘souls’ home’), Avhich corresponded 
closely to the Giettlgai of the Haida. The person 
Avho Avas to go thither found himself on a trail, 
and, folloAving it, came to a fork. One of the 
tAvo paths had been much trodden upon, Avhile the 
other was very faint. The former came out on 
the bank of a river, beyond Avhich Avere the houses 
of the departed, but, hoAvever loudly the new-comer 
shouted to the other souls to carry him across, 
they paid no attention until by chance he yaAvned, 
Avhen they exclaimed that a soul had arrived, 
ferried him over, and gave him food. This river 
AA’as said to be formed by the tears Avhich Avomen 
shed over the departed, and therefore it was not 
good to Aveep much until one’s friend had crossed 
the river. A story recorded by Krause’ adds the 
important fact that only the souls of those who 
had friends among the spirits got to the other side, 
the remainder being forced to Avander about 
miserably, and also that the river itself Avas as 
OTeen and bitter as gall. The souls Avere dependent 
for their food on what their friends put into the 
fire for them, and all had to do their oAvn work 
except those for Avhom slaves had been killed. 
Cremation, which was Avell-nigh universal among 
the Tlingit, Avas accounted for by the belief that 
only those Avhose bodies Avere burned could go near 
the fire in the spirit-Avorld, the others being forced 
to shiver near the doors of the houses. According 
to Veniaminoff,’ the path of those AA’hose friends 
Avept much Avas muddy and watery, but for those 
whose friends Avept less it AA’as smooth and even. 
A world for Avicked persons AA’as sometimes spoken 
of, called YehlkiAA’aKaAA’o (‘Raven’s home’), and 
wotild seem to be in the place Avhere Raven lived, 
but it is possible that the belief was due to 
missionary influence. 

4. Rebirth. — As among the Haida, belief m 
rebirth was general — so much so that it is said 

1 P. 280. S Ap Krause, p. 282. 
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that a poor person would wish to die in hope of 
being reborn in a higher position in life. If a 
pregnant woman dreamed of some dead relative. 
It was believed that her child would contain his 
soul, and in consequence the child was given the 
relative’s name. A belief in four rebirths followed 
by annihilation has also been recorded, but this 
was perhaps a distorted rendering of the Haida 
idea of reincarnation.' 

S* Shamanism.— Shamanism reached its highest 
development among the Tlingit, and nowhere on 
the coast were shamans of such exalted social rank, 
so well thought of, or so powerful. "V^en perform- 
ing, the Tlingit shaman was dressed much like his 
Haida counterpart, but he also assumed a Avooden 
mask, and, besides being possessed by one principal 
spirit, he Avas, if not possessed, at least accom- 
panied, by several subordinate ones. The latter 
were represented on the masks by small figures 
round the eyes, jaAvs, ears, etc., of the principal 
figure, and Avere supposed to strengthen the cor- 
responding features of the shaman. StUl other 
spirits had charge of his rattle. With each of the 
masks Avent a certain number of songs. One of 
the most popular spirits Avas the Avood-AA'orm, Avhich 
enabled the shaman’s mind to pierce through any- 
thing just as the wood-Avorm cuts through Avood. 
In addition to his other neck ornaments, the 
shaman sometimes had a bird’s head tied in front. 
He had an assistant, Avho took charge of his para- 
phernalia, beat time for him, and told the other 
people Avhat to do. This assistant Avas generally 
the man Avho Avas to succeed to his office. Accord- 
ing to Veniaminoff,® the successor Avas a son or 
sister’s son, but for a son to succeed to his father’s 
position seems to have been the exception. The 
right to certain spirits might be inherited, and in 
saying that this seldom happened Krause has gone 
decidedly too far.* 

Not infrequently the spirit came to a novitiate 
shaman on the death of his predecessor, but often 
he was compelled to stay as long as tAvo Aveeks in 
the mountains and Avoods before it shoAved itself. 
When it finally made its appearance, it usually 
sent him the land-otter, the tongue of Avhich he 
wrenched out, catching the blood on a little bundle 
of sticks. Krause^ says that the shaman killed 
this land-otter by exclaiming ‘ Oh ! ’ four times 
very loudly, each time in a different tone of A’oice. 
He also notes that none of the sticks in his bundle 
were retained except those on Avhich the blood had 
fallen. As the shaman dreAv out the tongue, he 
exclaimed, ‘ May I be skilful in my neAv calling,’ 
‘May I be able to charm and dance Avell,’ etc. 
The tongue Avas afteiAvards concealed in the 
bundle, which was then kept in an out-of-the-way 
place, for, if an uninitiated person Avere to come 
upon it, he Avould lose his reason. The skin he 
removed carefully and presenmd as a visible mark 
of his calling, but he buried the flesh in the earth. 
The part played by land-otters in shamanism 
and in mythology generally inspired the Tlingit 
with such respect and dread that, before the 
coming of the Kussians, they would not shoot one 
of them. 

If a person could not otherAvise succeed in becom- 
ing a shaman, he might go at night to the grave of 
some dead shaman and take from the body a tooth 
or the end of one of the little fingers, and place it in 
his mouth. A shaman who did not observe certain 
regulations carefully might be killed by his caatj 
spirits, and, on the other hand, he could_ throw 
them into one who did not believe in him and 
destroy him. 

The great exhibitions or performances of the 
shamans were undertaken only during the new or 

* See art. Haica, | tj. * Ap. Kraute, p. 2S4. 

• P. 2S6. * P. 2S6. 
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full moon. Shamans then called upon their spirits 
to bring Mod fortune and health to their toAvn and 
people. From the morning of the day before that 
appointed until the folloAving morning none of the 
relatives of the shaman Avho Avere to assist him 
might eat or drink. They cleansed themselves 
internally by drinking water and introducing a 
feather into the throat to bring on A-omiting. At 
sunset all entered the appointed house, Avhich had 
been thorough^ cleansed and provided Avith neAv 
floor-plunks. Then the shaman came out from 
behind a screen and began to run round the fire, 
his friends singing all the time, until the spirit 
came to him, 

Veniaminoff' divides the spirits that spoke 
through shamans into spirits from above, land- 
spirits, and Avater-spirits. The first Avcre the souls 
from the above-country already referred to. The 
land-spirits appeared in the form of land-animals, 
but Avere said to be the spirits of those Avho had 
died a natural death and aa’Iio had their dAvellings 
in the distant north. The Avater-spirits appeared 
in the forms of sea-animals, and Avere in fact the 
spirits of those animals. According to Krause,’ 
every Tlingit, Avhether shaman or not, had his oAvn 
protecting spirit, but this belief does not seem to 
have assumed the importance Avhich it bears among 
the inland Indians. 

6. Witchcraft — As shamanism had reached its 
highest development Avith the Tlingit, so also had 
witchcraft, Avhich might almost be described as a 
diseased shamanism. A Avizard accomplished his 
object by obtaining some portion of the person 
or clothing of the victim and laying it ny an 
unburned body, among the ashes of a burned 
body, or on the body of a dog. When a person 
AA’as suspected of being a A\-izard, his hands Avere 
bound behind his back and he avus imprisoned 
in an empty hut Avithout food and Avith nothing 
to drink but sea-Avater. There he avos kept until 
he confessed, lost his reason, or died, unless his 
friends AA’ere pOAverfnl enough to liberate him. 
The person AAdio confessed to having beAvitchud 
any one Avas forced to Avade out into the sea with 
the medicine or compound Avbich had caused the 
illness and to scatter it upon the Avater, accom- 
panying liis actions Avith certain formulm. Instead 
of being imprisoned, a suspected Avizard Avas some- 
times bound hand and foot and exposed on the 
beach for the rising tide to cover him. Some- 
times he Avas dealt Avith in a still move summavy 
manner. Among other accomplishments, Avizards 
and AAutches Avere universally believed to possess 
the poAver of flight. 

7. Charms, etc. — The principal families and 
many in humbler circumstances kept ch.arms to 
bring Avealth and good fortune. They believed in 
all sorts of signs, which they extracted from, or 
rather read into, natural phenomena, and they 
thought that natural phenomena Avould ho afiected 
by the breaking of this or that tabu. After a 
person had died, his body avos carried through a 
temporary hole in the side of the house, and a dog, 
deau or olive, Avas throAvn out after it, either that 
the spirits might folloAv it out of the house or that 
the dead man might he protected in his journey to 
the spirit Avorid. 

liATEiUTnRE, — The monumental work ot A. Kransc, Vu 
Ttinkit-hutianer, Jene, JSSU, is the authority on the eublect. 
Most of the important mythological material contained tn I, 
Veniamlnoff and other early Avriters has been gathered into 
lU See also J. R. Swanton, ‘ Social Ck)ndition, Bellcls, and 
LlnpAitstio Relationship of the Tlinsit Indians,' In if! JIBEVT 
[1003], p. SOin., and 'Tllneit ilyths and Texts,’ Butl. Si BB 
[1009] ; F. Boas, report v. * On the North-AA’cstem Tribes ol 
Canada,* in Report of the Britith Association Sor the Adranes. 
ment of Seienet, 18S9, p. SOltt. JoHK K. SWANTON. 

TOAD.— See ANniALS. 
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TODAS. — The Todas are a small community, 
about 700 in number, living on the undulating 
plateau, about 7000 ft. above sea-level, of the 
Nilgiri hills in Southern India. They are a purely 
pastoral people who eschew all other occupations. 
They are provided with the products of agriculture 
by the Badagas, a Canarese tribe who also live on 
the plateau, while the Kotas, allied to the jungle 
peoples of Southern India, furnish their metal- 


worK and pottery. Except for these commercial 
relations, the Todas form a wholly separate com- 
munity and have few other relations with the 
Badagas or Kotas. With the Kurumbas, a jungle 
tribe living on the slopes of the Nilgiris, the Todas 
have even Jess frequent relations, and these arise 
chiefly out of the Toda belief that the Kurumbas 


are sorcerers. 


I. Social organization.— The people are divided 
into two sections called the Tartharol and the 


Teivaliol, each of which is strictly endogamous, 
though irregular unions are allowed between men 
and women of the two. Each section is divided 


into a number of exogamous clans. Each clan 
owns a number of villages, or mad (commonly 
called mand), and takes its name from the etudmad, 
or chief of these villages. The villages are small 
settlements, sometimes consisting of only one or 
two houses with a dairy and buffalo-pen. They 
are scattered over the hills, but most of the villages 
of a clan are near one another. Each clan is 


has now become very frequent. The custom seems 
to have been originally one by means of which a 
widower could obtain a wife in a community 
where, through the practice of infant betrothm, 
every woman is already bespoken, but it has now 
become a process set in action whenever one man 
desires the wife of another. 

The people are governed by a council of five 
called the naim, one of the members of which 
should properly be a Badaga. This council is 
chiefly engaged in settling disputes arising out of 
the transference of wives. It is also the business 
of the naim to arrange when ceremonies shall be 
performed, especially those of the more important 
dairies. _ There is a headman called moncgar, but 
he is chiefly concerned with the payment of the 
assessment to the Government, ana the institution 
is almost certainly recent. On the other hand, 
the headship of the clan is certainly an old in- 
stitution. Its functions are not especially im- 
portant, and this also holds good of the headship 
of the kudr and polm. 

2 . Religion. — The Todas believe in certain 
superior beings who may be regarded as gods, and 
speak of them as 1600 or 1800 in number, but 
these are the customary Toda expressions for an 
indefinitely large number. The two most import- 
ant are On and Teikirzi. On is a male deity 
who presides over Amnodr, the world of the dead. 
He is believed to have created the Todas and 


divided into two divisions called kudr, ‘horn,’ 
which should properly be, and usually are, only 
two in number. These divisions are of importance 
only in ceremonial. Another division of the clan 
is the polm, by which the sharing of communal 
expenses, such as those incurred in the repair or 
rebuilding of the chief dairies of the clan, is 
regulated. The Todas recognize the existence of 
the family, or kudupel, as a social unit, and this 
often corresponds with the polm. One clan, the 
Melgarsol, has an exceptional position in that, 
though belonging to the Tartharol, it shares many 
duties and pnvileges with the Teivaliol. 

Descent is always patrilineal. A man belongs 
to the clan of his father. The effect of fatherhood 
is not determined by marriage, however, but by a 
ceremony of giving a boiv and arrow which talies 
place at the seventh month of pregnancy. This 
ceremony is not performed at every pregnancy, 
but a person is regarded as the child of the man 
who was the last to perform this ceremony with 
his or her mother. 

The Todas practise polyandry, nearly always of 
the fraternal type.* Formerly this practice was 
possible in a pure form owing to the existence of 
female infanticide. Though girls are probably 
sometimes killed at birth, the practice is now 
less frequent. There is still a considerable excess 
of men, but polyaudry is often combined with 
polygyny, producing a state which may be re- 
arded as a variety of group marriage.’ In ad- 
ition to orthodox marriage there is a regular 
system of unions in which a woman has connubial 
relations with one or more men called mokhthod- 
vaiol. This land of union may take place between 
a Tarthar man and a Teivali woman or vice versa, 
thus differing from marriage proper, which is con- 
fined to members of one section. The orthodox 
marriage is between cross-cousins, and this institu- 
tion is reflected in the nomenclature of relationship 
which in several respects resembles that of the 
Tamils. The cross-cousin is classified with the 
spouse, the mother’s brother with the father-in- 
law, and the father’s sister with the mother-in- 
law. Betrothal in infancy is customary, and this 
practice is probably responsible for a custom of 
transferring wives from one man to another which 
iSSSriiim. *lb. 


their buffaloes and to have been himself a dairy- 
man. More important in the minds of the people 
is Teikirzi, a female deity, who is believed to 
have lived on the Nilgiris and ruled the people. 
Most of the Toda social and ceremonial laws are 
ascribed to her ordinance. These two deities are 
not especially connected with hills, but nearly 
all the others seem to be hill-deities, each being 
associated with a special hill-top. _ Two are river- 
gods, associated with the two chief rivers of the 
district. 

The ritual of the Toda religion is concerned 
almost exclusively with the buffaloes and the 
treatment of their milk. The dairies are the 
temples; the dairymen are the priests; and 
various incidents in the lives of the buffaloes, such 
as their movements from one grazing ground to 
another, the first milking, and the giving of salt, 
have become the occasion of ceremonial which has 
a religious character. This ritual stands in a 
definite relation to the gods, for these beings are 
mentioned in the formulas of the dairy ritual, the 
general character of which indicates that they 
must be regarded as prayers. The names used 
for the deities in these prayers differ from those 
used in ordinary speech, and fonn part of a senes 
of expressions called kwarram, in which_ special 
names of deities, buffaloes, dairy utensils, and 
other objects are uttered, preceded by the lyqrd 
idith, said to mean ‘for the sake of.’ The dairies 
and the buffalo-herds form a somewhat complicated 
organization, especially among the Tartharol. 
Every village has a number of buffaloes^ devoid of 
any element of sanctity, and their milk is churned 
in a dairy, also devoid of sanctity, ivith no special 
ritual. Most of the buffaloes, however, belong to 
herds with special names Avith varying degrees of 
sanctity, and in correspondence with these there 
are great differences in the elaborateness of the 
ritual with Avhich the milk is treated and in the 
ceremonial regulations of the lives of the dairy- 
priests. This complicated system is confined to 
the buffaloes of the Tartharol, the Teivaliol havmg 
only one variety of sacred buffalo, but the most 
sacred kinds of dairy of the Tartharol must 
tended either by Teivali men or hy men of the 
Melgars clan, which occupies an intermediate 
position between the two main sections. 
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The lowest grade ol Tarthar dairy is called tarvali. Its ritual 
Is comparatively simple and is confined to the evening milking 
and churning. M^en the dairyman enters the dairy, he bows 
down and touches the threshold with his forehead, touches 
certain dairy vessels ceremonially, lights the lamp, and utters a 
prayer before beginning to churn. After churning he holds the 
churning-stick to his forehead, uttering the sacred syllable ‘ On.’ 
He also repeats the prayer of the dairy after milking. 

The dairy next in order of sanctity differs in the possession 
of a bell (mani). The dairyman is not allowed to put his 
food on the ground ; both curd and milk are put on the bell 
with the utterance of the sacred syllable ; and the chief milk- 
vessel is beaten three times with the bark of the sacred fudr 
tree {ilelioma pimgem and Wightii), the same syllable being 
uttered. The dairymen of this grade are allowed to sleep in 
the ordinary hut only on certain days of the week. Ordinary 
people are not allowed to drink the milk of buffaloes tended 
at this dairy. 

Certain villages have dairies with special features of ritual, 
hut the next kind of dairy in order of sanctity’ which occurs in 
every Tarthar clan, except the Melgarsol, is the tncrntli, the 
dairyman of which must be taken either from the Teivaliol or 
from the Melgars clan. The restrictions on his conduct arc 
more numerous and the ritual of milking and churning is more 
complex, special features being that he wears his cloak in a 
particular way, and that the proceedings of both morning’ and 
evening have an equally ceremonial character. In many dairies 
of this rank there are two rooms, the inner of which contains 
the more sacred dairy vessels. The dairyman, or vmrtol, la 
allowed to sleep in the village and have intercourse with women 
only on two nights of the week. 

All these dairies are situated at the villages where the people 
live, though they may be at some distance from the dwelling- 
houses. The highest kind of dairy, called the ti, on the other 
hand, is situated far from the villages. Each herd has several 
dairies, all of which are remote from the dwelling-places of the 
people. The dairyman, called valnl, must be of the Teivaliol, 
and his attendant, the kaltmoth, must come either from the 
Teivaliol or from the Melgars clan. The pcUol is not allowed to 
visit a village or hare intercourse with any persona other than 
dairymen of his own rank, his kallmokh, and men of the Melgars 
clan who are privileged to visit the It dairy and drink butter- 
milk. Intercourse with women is entirely forbidden except on 
one occasion alter the patol has held office for eighteen years. 
The ritual of the ti is far more complex than that of any village 
dairy. In this dairy the vessels are more numerous and have 
special names different from those of the less sacred forma of 
dairy. The more sacred vessels, viz. those which come directly 
into contact with the milk of the buffaloes, are always kept in 
an inner room, together rvith the bell or bells, and are not 
allowed to come into contact with the vessels which, being 
used to contain the products of the churning, are regarded os 
less sacred. The details of milking and, churning are more 
elaborate and more strictly regulated than in the village dairies, 
and the prayers are longer and more frequently repeated. 

The proceedings when the buffaloes move from one grazing 
ground to another have a definitely ceremonial character. This 
is especially elaborate in the case of the fi dairies. The more 
sacred vessels are carried by the palol, while the others arc 
taken by the kaltmokh, assisted by a man of ileigars, who 
leads the way. There are elaborate ceremonies of purification 
of the dairy which is about to be occupied, and n special prayer 
lor the welfare of the buffaloes is offered before going to rest. 
On the following day there is a ceremony in which the kaltmokh 
takes a leading part. His head and body ore rubbed with a 
mixture of milk and clarified butter, and be is given a ball of a 
epccial kind of food larger than he can possibly eat, the re- 
mainder of which he has to leave on the spot where the cere- 
mony has taken place. An invocation is uttered that evils of 
many kinds may afflict the boy, and this is foliowed by another 
Invocation that these evils may be averted. At some dairies 
milk and butter are rubbed on certain stones. 

Before entering npon office every dairyman 
undergoes certain ceremonies which may be re- 
gardea as a kind of ordination. These increase 
nn complexity with the increasing sanctity of the 
dairy, but the chief feature common to all is a 
process of purification by drinking and washing 
with the water of a stream which is used only for 
ceremonial purposes. The ceremony is named 
either after this process or after the act of lighting 
a lamp, this being the first duty of the newly 
ordained dairyman. An important part of the 
ceremonj' is the use of certain leaves to rub the 
body and as drinking vessels. The ordinary 
dairyman uses the leaves of a bramble for this 
purpose, while the wursol and palol use the leaves 
and bark of the sacred iudr tree. Another feature 
is the use of the special kind of cloth which is 
worn by the palol. A fragment only is used by 
the lower grades, while the vnirsol and palol 
assume a complete garment of this material. The 
village dairyman of the lower grades touches the 
various vessels of the dairy, beginning with the 


less sacred, as the final stage of his ordination, 
while the loursol and the dniiymen of certain other 
villages touch a buried vessel, called vm, specially 
disinterred for the occasion. The ordination of 
the palol is preceded by a qualifying ceremony in 
which after certain purifying rites the candidate 
in a state of nudity receives food from an old 
woman. Though the woman must be past the 
age of child-bearing, the original object of the rite 
is probably to test whether the candidates are 
likely to submit successfully to the abstinence 
which is incumbent upon the holder of the office of 
palol.^ In the ordination ceremony proper of the 
ti dairy the rites of purification last for a whole 
week, and in the later stages of the ceremonial 
the candidate drinks water from the sacred ittdr 
leaves three, seven, and nine times seven times. 
The palol touches a bar of the opening into the 
pen in which the sacred buffaloes are enclosed at 
night as the final act with which he enters into 
olhce. 

An important ceremony of another kind is named 
after the buttermilk, called pen, which is put into 
the milking-vessel before milking is commenced. 
A vessel called mu is kept buried in the buffalo-pen 
of the chief village of each clan, and, if this has 
been tampered with, or if a dairy has been defiled 
or the bell of the dairy has been token to a funeral, 
a new vessel has to be procured and consecrated, 
the ceremony, however, being called the consecra- 
tion of tlie buttermilk. The chief feature of the 
ceremony is the sanctification of the neiv vessel 
with the earth of a buffalo-pen token from the 
footprints of one of the buffaloes. 

Another ceremony is perfonued about the 
fifteenth day after the birth of a calf to one of 
the sacred buffaloes, and still another when salt is 
given to the buffaloes. There seems to bo little 
doubt that the great ritual development of the 
business of the dairy is connected with a belief in 
the sanctity of the milk of the sacred buffaloes. 
At the present time the bufl’aloes themselves are 
not regarded with any special veneration, and it 
would seem os if this had been transferred to certain 
cattle-bells called mani, so old that tlieir tongues 
have been lost, and to the vessels which come 
directly into contact with the milk of the buffaloes, 
while another specially sacred object is the vessel, 
called mu, which is buried in the buffalo-pen of the 
chief village of each clan (see above). 

3. Sacrifice and offerings. — An important cere- 
mony is one in which a male buffalo-calf is killed 
and its flesh eaten, this being the only occasion on 
which a Toda should eat the flesh of a buffalo. At 
the ti dairy the ceremony, which may bo regarded 
as sacrificial, takes place tliree times a year ; at 
the other dairies it should probably be annual, but 
now takes place more frequently. After a prayer 
in which the calf is asked to appear to certain 
deities, and after it has been strobed with leaves 
of tudr, the animal is killed by being struck with 
a log of the tudr tree, the bark and leaves of which 
are prominent in the dairy ritual. The right fore- 
limb is of especial importance, being placed near 
the middle 01 the fire at which the flesii is roasted 
and eaten together with the pelvis, feet, and head 
by the dairyman. 

There is an annual ceremony in which a fire is 
lighted by the palol at the foot of certain hills, 
the summits of which are believed to be occupied 
by gods. Clauses are added to the ordinary prayer 
asking that fruit may ripen and honey abound. 

The ceremonies which have been described are 
performed regularly, and their occasions arise 
chiefly out of the necessary events of the pastoral 
life, the lost described standing alono^ in its refer- 
ence to vegetation and me.n.ns of subsistence other 
than those provided by the bufiyoea. The cere- 
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monies now to be described are more occasional 
and depend on the connnission of some act which 
has offended the gods and thus brought illness or 
some other misfortune upon the offender. In these 
cases the central feature of the ceremony is an 
offering to the gods of either a buffalo or a buffalo- 
calf, a piece of the cloth worn by the more sacred 
dairymen, or a ring. 

The simplest kind of offering, often made when 
some mistake has occurred inadvertently in a 
ceremony, is to undertake not to kill or part wth 
a buffalo, but allow it to die a natural death. In 
this case there is little ceremony, the donor simply 
stating that he is giving the buffalo to the gods 
while he salutes an elder. A more ceremonial 
offering of a buffalo-calf is made if a misfortune is 
ascribed to some serious offence against the dairy, 
such as stealing milk or its products, quarrelling in 
the dairy, or going to it in an impure state. In this 
case the calf is given by the offender to tire people of 
the other kudr of his clan. All members of the 
hiidr of the offender have to leave the village for a 
month, at the end of which, after purification with 
fasting, the calf is driven across certain ceremonial 
stones to be received by members of the other 
hztdr. For minor offences a piece of cloth or a ring 
is offered with similar rites, the offering passing in 
every case from the hitdr of the offender to the 
people of the other kiidr of the clan. In all cases 
prayers are offered, which include in some cases 
supplications for the health of the people and their 
buffaloes. 

4. Divination. — The offerings just described are 
made as the result of the finding of diviners called 
teuol, or god-men. The decisions are given Avhen 
the teuol are in a state of frenzy and in a language 
which is said to be Malayalam. It is believed that 
they are the utterances of some of the gods. The 
diviners are often consulted at funerals, usually to 
discover the cause of death or illness either of men 
or of buffaloes, or the cause of any harm which has 

S ened to a dairy or its contents. In the case 
ness they usually find either that the patient 
has committed some offence against the dairy 
or that he is the victim of the sorcery of the 
Kurumbas. 

5. Birth and childhood ceremonies. — Two cere- 
monies are performed during pregnancy ; in the 
first the ■wrists of the woman are burnt while she 
is undergoing seclusion, while the second ceremony 
is that already mentioned in which the presenta- 
tion of a bow and arrow determines the fatherhood 
of the child. Various ceremonies occur at the end 
of a period of seclusion which follows childbirth. 
Until a child is three months old no one but the 
mother is allowed to see its face, and at that age 
a ceremony is performed in which the face is un- 
covered and the child is allowed to look at the son. 
Ceremonies are also performed when the name is 
given, when the ears are pierced, and when a lock 
of hair is cut, the last ceremony only taking place 
on the day after the second funeral (see below) of 
a Tartbar man. 

6. Death. — The funeral ceremonies are very 
elaborate and take place on two different occasions 
often separated by many months. At the first 
ceremony the body is cremated on a pyre, the 
orthodox position being face downwards. Several 
rites are performed before cremation, among them 
being one in which a clouu is given by a near 
relative of the deceased to men who have married 
into the family, the cloth being then placed on the 
corpse by the •wives of these men. In the case of 
a man the cremation is preceded by a ceremo^ in 
which earth is thrown three times into a bufiblo- 
pen by the Teivali dairyman at a Tartbar funeral 
and by the relatives if the dead man is one of 
the Teivaliol. In most Tartbar clans the body is 


placed before cremation in a special three-roomed 
dairy. Bufialoes are killed, varying in number in 
different clans. In each case the right hand of the 
dead man is made to clasp one of the horns, and 
lamentations are uttered in which each person 
addresses the dead buffalo by the same term of 
relationship as he would use to the deceased. 
Immediately before the body is burned, it is sumnc 
three times over the fire upon a representation of 
a bier. When the body is consumed, a piece of 
the skull is recovered from the ashes and kept, 
•wrapped ivith some of the hair in a cloak, for the 
second funeral ceremony. In the interval these 
relics are kept in a special village, where they 
are saluted by any Todas who visit the place. 
Formerly the body was smoke-dried, after it had 
been eviscerated, if the cremation ceremony was 
delayed. 

At the second funeral ceremony the earth-throw- 
ing rite is repeated. At a Tarthar funeral a cere- 
mony is performed in which the relies are sprinkled 
with the blood of a buffalo mixed with the bark of 
the tudr tree. This is done by a Teivali man, 
wearing the cloak in which the remains have been 
wrapped, after which he touches the remains •uith 
a bow and arrow. Buffaloes are killed, as at the 
first ceremony, and the men dance with a tall pole 
obtained from Malabar. During the following 
night the final ceremony takes place, in which the 
relics together wth a number of other objects are 
burned within a stone-circle. The ashes are in- 
terred at an opening in the circle, and the grave is 
covered with a stone. A bell is then rung and a 
new pot broken on the stone, after which all go 
away without turning back to look at the resting- 
place of the ashes. 

The dead are believed to go to a place called 
Amnqdr in the west and below the earth. The 
god On presides over this world of the dead, 
where the people live much the same kind of life 
as on earth. The dead travel to Amnodr by a 
definite route, which differs in some respects for 
Tartharol and Teivaliol. In each case the dead 
perform acts on the way by which they lose their 
love of the earth and regain the vigour of health. 
They have also to cross a bridge of thread, running 
the risk of falling into a river full of leeches. 
Those Todas who have offended against the dairy 
or have been selfish and jealous are thus delayed 
in their journey to Amnodr. One of the Tarthar 
clans, that of Taradr, has an Amnodr, distinct 
from the rest, at Perithi in the Wainad, where 
there are still some Toda settlements. 

7. Sacred days and numbers. — ^Many Toda cere- 
monies must be performed on definite days of the 
week, and this is probably connected -with an in- 
stitution in which each clan has one or more days 
on which a large number of activities are forbidden. 
Thus, on the madnol, or village day, neither 
dairymen nor women are allowed to leave the 
vUlage, and nothing may be sold or taken away. 
There are various restrictions on conduct, and 
funeral and other ceremonies may not be_ held. 
Among the Tartharol there are similar restrictions 
on days sacred to each kind of dairy, so that in a 
■village which has dairies of several different kinds 
few days of the week are left for the performance 
of the ordinary activities of life. 

Sacred numbers are very prominent in the ritual, 
three and seven being the most important. Many 
ritual acts are performed three times, a threefold 
rite being usually associated in the dairy cere- 
monial with the utterance of the sacred syllable 
‘ On.’ This number is also prominent in the funeral 
rites, especially in connexion with the ceremonial 
throwing of earth and the s^winging of the body 
over the pyre before it is burned. The sevenfold 
performance of ceremonial acts only occurs in the 
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dairy ritual and is especially prominent in the 
ordination ceremonies. Several of the most ancient 
lamps of the dairy are said to have had seven 
cavities or seven wicks. 

8. Sorcery. — Two kinds of sorcery are practised, 
in one of which an incantation is uttered over some 
hair, preferably that of the person it is designed to 
injure. This is then hidden in the thatch of the 
proposed victim’s hut. In the other form the 
sorcerer uses a bone or lime, which is then buried 
near the village of the proposed victim. In each 
ease the incantation resembles the ordinary form 
of prayer, but with less explicit reference to the 
gods. It consists mainly of an enumeration of 
the misfortunes which it is hoped may fall upon 
the victim. The trouble is removed or averted by 
a_ corresponding formula as the result of negotia- 
tions with the sorcerer to whom the misfortune 
has been ascribed by one of the diviners. 

There are many points of similarity between the 
ceremonial of the Todas and that of the Hindus, 
the sanctity of the milk-providing animal being an 
important feature common to both. There is 
reason to believe that the two main sections of tlie 
Todas differ in origin, and it is probable that the 
Teivaliol represent the earlier settlers and that 
they mixed with an indigenous people who practised 
interment of the dead preceded by some kind of 
mummification. The Tartharol seem to be later 
comers, who either brought the iiractice of cremation 
or accentuated its importance. The complexity of 
the dairy ritual is probably due to their influence, 
and they seem to have adopted the practice, so 
frequent in India, of employing the earlier settlers 
as tlieir priests. 

A point of especial interest is the relation of the 
Todas to the stone-circles and other megalithic 
structures on the Nilgiri hills. The people at 
present take little interest in these monuments, 
and this is intelligible if they were erected by the 
older stratum of the population represented by the 
Teivaliol, whose beliefs have been put into the back- 
ground by the greater influence of the purely 
pastoral Tartharol. Stones of various kinds enter 
into the ritual of the dairy. The burial of the 
ashes at the entrance to a stone-circle at the end 
of the second funeral and the ritual throwing of 
earth into the buffalo-pen at both funeral rites 
suggest that the body was once interred in a buffalo- 
pen, and this is perhaps confirmed by the burial of 
the dairy-vessel called mu in a pen and by the 
sanctification of this vessel with earth taken from 
this spot. These features of ritual point to the 
circular pens as part of the culture of the older 
people, and in this connexion it is noteworthy that 
the most ancient dairies are circular and afford 
characteristic examples of the round house with 
conical roof. It may also be noted that these 
dairies are surrounded by stone walls, in one case 
by tw9 such walls. 

LmaUTnRK.— H. Harkness, A DetcripUtm of a Singular 
Aboriginal Race inhabiting the Summit of the yeitgherrg 
Bill^ London, 1832 ; W. E. Marshall, A Phrenologitt amimy 
the Todat, do. 1S"3; W. J. Breeks, An Account of the Primt- 
live Tribes and ilonuments of the Kilagiris, do. 1873 : W. H. R. 
Rivers, The Todas, do. 1908. \V. H. R. BlVERS. 

TOHUNGANS.— See Polynesia. 

TOKEN.— In its broadest sense a token is any 
portable object serving tm a sign or proof of authen- 
ticity or credit, by which the i.s.suer piarantees 
that the claim indicated by the token will be satis- 
fied on its presentation in the proper quarter. In 
numismatics it signifies a coin-like piece of metal 
or other material re])resenting money of much more 
than its intrinsic value, for which money the 
issuer undertakes to redeem the token when pre- 
sented ; it is also loosely applied to tickets ndmit- 


I ting to certain privileges, such as the holy com- 
j munion, or serving instead of letters of recommen- 
i dation or other forms of credential. 

I I- Antiquity. — Many vague statements have 
been made as to the use of tokens or tessera: {smu- 
hola, ^nthemata) for identifying persons who had 
been initiated into mysteries, but nothing of the 
kind has been identified. Tcsscrce were largely used 
in Boman times for giving admission to shows or 
entitling to share in the distribution of grain (tes- 
seres frumentaria], and some of these bear Christ- 
ian symbols (one is extant in ivory bearing an 
anchor, two fishes and AO). No Christian tessera 
hospitalitatis (memorials of hospitality for which 
a return might be claimed when they were pre- 
sented) have been identified as extant. Tessera 
vvere also used ns credentials, serving instead of 
littera commendatitim or commendatoria.^ Such 
tessera would have been used when persons were 
sent to confessors in prison to minister to them. 
Tessera may also have been used to identify the 
faithful when they desired admission to religious 
gatherings. Such use is a priori possible and prob- 
able, but it is important to remember that nothing 
of the kind, so far as is known, has sundved from 
antiquity bearing a specially Christian character. 
Even among pagan tessera, those relating to 
religions bodies are rare. A certain number are 
extant bearing the names of the magistri and other 
dignitaries of the sodalitatcs who made distribu- 
tions at festivals, such as the magistri Minervalcs ; 
there are also tessera inscribed ‘ Sacr(n) Lnni(vina) 
iuven(alia),’ which were used at the festival of tho 
college of luvenes at Lanuvium. 

As regards Byzantine times, a certain number 
of tessera of churches, convents, confraternities, 
and other pious institutions have been described ; 
they may have served, as in the West, for the dis- 
tribution of alms and also for tho control of various 
pa5'n>ents due to the personnel of churches and 
religious bodies. Such are, e.g., an anonj’mous 
bronze tessera ^vith the busts of the Virrin and St. 
Demetrins, and another witli God tlio Father 
(inscr. &yios fiyior flyior) and a bunch of CTapes on tho 
reverse, which, it has been suggested, may have 
been used for the remuneration of cantors. The 
pieces used for charitable distributions are inscribed 
(in Greek) with such texts as ‘ Ho that hath pity 
upon the poor lendoth unto tho Lord,’ * Blessed are 
the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy.’ 

2. Mdreaux of the Roman Catholic Church. — 
The token, or ^'eton de prtscnce, issued to the 
clergy in collegiate churenes ns a record of their 
presence at mass, at the canonical hours, and at 
other offices, in order that they might claim tho 
statutory payment for their sem'ce.s, trim mo.=t 
commonly known ns a mireau. The Latin word 
merellus {merallus, maralus, etc.) is of uncertain 
derivation. Other names met with arc: plomb 
[plane, plommet,plumhus, etc.), even when made of 
other metal than lead [plommez de cdiytrre at Aire 
in 1527), enseigne, signum, margtte, manuel,palot 
[pallotus), vwncta capituli, simoolum, etc. Many 
of these terms, signifying merely distribution- 
token, on the presentation of which a share in 
funds or privileges could be claimed, were not 
confined to the tokens of religious bodies, but 
extended to all kinds of corporations. It is un- 
certain when mireaux capitulaires were first intro- 
duced ; the mention in a charter of the cathedral 
church of Tours (1216) of a dislrilrutio nummorum 
vtatutinalium does not ncces.sarily refer to such 
mfreaux ns distinct from ordinary coins, and the 
mireaux which arc mentioned in charters of 1167 
and 1173 arc ]>as»es, or tessera of identific.ation, 

> Cf. the phrase of Ttrtallian, de Pncscript, ir. : ‘dnm eri 
Blis {».<. cccImUs) coiamnnlcalio pads, et appcIUUo IratCTBi 
tatis, el oontesMratio hospltAliUtU.’ 
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without any special connexion with religion. The 
earliest undouoted documentary reference to their 
use in churches seems to date from 1375, when 
Charles V. granted to the canons of the collegiate 
church of Langeac (Haute Loire) the right of having 
struck at the Royal Mint of St. Pour 9 ain tnerelli 
for distribution to clerks and canons present at 
offices ; they were to be of copper, lead, or tin, 
and to be carefully distinguished by their types, 
which are specified, from coin of the realm. None 
of these seems to have been identified. Next in 
date comes a reference in 1401. In a clause of his 
will Charles VI. ruled that the distributor of the 
Sainte Chapelle ‘ ne bailie les mdreaux jusqu’k la 
fin des heures de Notre Dame.’ In a letter of 18th 
July 1401 he announces his intention of carrying 
out during his lifetime the new system outlined in 
his will ; no one of the cler^ who misbehaved or 
absented himself was to receive mireaux. A 16th 
cent, statute ordered that on every Saturday all 
the canons, chaplains, and clerks of the Sainte 
Chapelle should attend in the pay-room and bring 
their rrUreaux to show what each had earned. 
But there are extant church-m^reaua: which by 
their style must he earlier than the documents 
referred to, and the substitution of these for the 
custom of paying in actual money at the time, or 
for pricking in, or for tallies, may date from early 
in the 13th century. In 1557 the canons of Mftcon 
claimed that they had had for ‘ more than three or 
four centuries ’ the right of distribution of leaden 
jetons for the payment of choristers and other 
priests serving in the church ; what foundation 
their claim possessed is not kno^vn. Nearly all the 
example.s known come from France or the Low 
Countries, where were also used by abbeys, 

convents, hospitals, infirmaries, parish churches, 
and confraternities. The popular English term 
‘abbey token’ for what are really reckoning- 
counters must not be taken to prove the existence 
of the custom in England ; there is no evidence for 
such use in this country.^ 

Such tokens were cashed from time to time by 
the receivers of the various funds on which they 
were issued ; sometimes they could be exchanged 
by the cellarer for victuals ; and they often had 
a modified circulation. As long as this did not 
extend outside, so as to encroach on the currency 
of the realm, no objection was raised to any body 
issuing such mireaux. But, when it was the 
custom, as it was at Saint-Am6 (Douai) or at 
Arras (wherem^reaMa; were used inscribed ‘ merellus 
mandatipauperum’), for the clergy to give away 
such tokens, entitling to portions of victuals, as 
alms to the poor, it is easy to see how the circula- 
tion might extend outside. In 1577 the Cour des 
Monnaies had to forbid the use of mireaux issued 
by the chapter of Autun except for distributions 
to the clergy ; they had got into circulation in the 
town. In the case of certain pieces, especially of 
places in the Low Countries, it is matter of dis- 
pute whether they are really church-mfreaux or 
base coins, of which the circulation was enforced 
by local authorities ; such are the lead deniers of the 
Abbesses of Maubeuge, which circulated through- 
out Hainault until they were forbidden in 1541, 
the copper deniers of Notre Dame de Termonde, 
the ‘ yellow-money ’ of the chapter of Notre Dame 
de Cambrai. The rare mireaux of Carthusian 
foundations, such as the Certosa at Pavia or St. 
Mary Magdalen at Louvain, were used not for the 
remuneration of the clergy, but for alms-giving. 
A similar subsidiary use of mSreaux is illustrated 
^ the custom at Lembeke (near Eecloo, E. 
Handers), where mireaux were used for the dis- 
tribution of alms under tlie foundation of G. Ker- 
remans (1717) ; tokens of the value of two patards 
1 See, however, f 6 below. 


were given to each of the poor who attended at 
catechism in preparation for communion, and of 
one patard to children who were zealous in pre- 
paration for their first communion. 

The metal of which church-m^reaMa; are made is 
usually lead, copper, or brass ; the ruder specimens 
in the baser metal may be cast in moulds, but a 
large proportion are struck from engraved dies. 
The slate moulds used for casting the m6reaux of 
the parish church of St. Julien at Ath, mentioned 
in letters-patent of 1478, are still in existence. 
Non-metallic substances such as leather or paper 
could also be used, but specimens in such materml, 
if they survive, are very rare ; a find made in de- 
molishing a wall of the cathedral of Limoges seems 
to indicate that mireaux of leather were used there. 

A few typical inscriptions and types found on 
mireaux may be mentioned. The St. Omer pieces 
are inscribed ‘Mo(neta) Ecc(lesiae) Santi Audo- 
mari,’ rvith the arms of the chapter, and ‘ Presenti- 
bus dabitur ’ ; those of St. Martin des Champs 
read ‘Distribntio pro beneficiatis.’ The series of 
the Ste. Chapelle dating from after 1448 reads 
‘ Capella Reg(u)alis Palacu Parisiensis.’ An ordin- 
ance of that year shows that those used for pre- 
bendaries and cantor bore a long cross with the 
crown of thorns on it, those for chaplains and 
clerks had a royal crown ; other kinds then in use 
were ordered to be withdrawn : such were pieces 
marked with a cross, lance-head, and nail, repre- 
senting relics in the chapel. Some series bear the 
names of the various offices for which they were 
used, as matines, prime, tierse, missa, sexte, nonne, 
vespres, comp{lies). Dates do not appear before 
the 16th century. The value in money which the 

E ieces represent is frequently expressed as ‘VI . 

» . T ’ (‘ six deniers tournois ’). A series mentioned 
in the archives of St. Pierre d’Aire (Artois), and 
described by Rouyer,^ may be given as typical. 


There were (o) plomis des matines or deniers Narchant, 
worth one denier Parisis, distributed daiiy after matins, and 
paid from the fund known as du Marchant ; these occur from 
1484 to 1637 : (6) plombs de la Croix or de la procession du 
vendredi and the plombs Lambert or du trisorier-, these 
represent particuisr foundations, and were of different values, 
given to canons, cantor, or other ciergy ; they are not men- 
tioned after the 17th cent ; (c) plombs obituaires, i.e. monetee 
anniversariorum, given to those who assisted at anniversary 
obituary services; (fl) plombs des heures canoniales, instituted 
20th June 1671, distributed to each canon present at the 
canonical hours ; («) plornbs des revltus, distributed in the 17th 
and 18th centuries at the masses said at the high aitar to the 
canons who assisted the ceiebrant as deacons or sub-deacons; 

(/) plombs des jours capital ' “ 

chapter, from 1671 onwards : ■' 

from 1758, lor chapters deaiii „ . ' , 

(A) plombs des vicaires, poor” priests or cierks employed by 
canons to take tlieir more arduous duties, as early as 1465 ; (t) 
plombs de la ccnufririe de Notre Dame Panetiire, or plombs du 
Salve, from about 1620 down to 1700, for offices Of the confra- 
ternity. 


Some specimens of the moneta anniversariorum 
have survived j one belonging to St. Pierre d’Aire 
has on the obverse a death’s head, on the reverse 
a bone and a key in saltire between three stars. 
Anotlier in.scribea ‘Moneta anniversariorum ’ has 
a crowned A between two lilies ; on tlie other side 
‘Requiescant in pace,’ the mark of value ‘XIL,’ 
and three lilies. Yet another is inscribed ‘ Obit 
Bolenel ’ and dated 1585 ; and there is a pair of 
mireaux inscribed ‘Orate Deum pro vivis’ and 
‘Orate Deum pro defuntis’ respectively. 

A subsidiary use of tokens, more or less corre- 
sponding to tlie use as communion passes,’ has at 
times prevailed in the Roman Catholic Church. 
There is a tradition that Cardinal Pole in Queen 
Maiy’s time made use of such tokens in order to 
distinguish those who conformed from those who 
did not. Communion certificates in the shape of 
tokens or tickets were given to those going to 
communion at St. Andrew’s, Glasgow, from 184C 

1 Rev. num.tr, xiv. (1849] 363 IT. 

* Described m 5 3 below. 
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to 1850. At certain cliurches in Borne commnni- 
cants at Easter receive them after they have been 
present. 

3._ Tokens of the Reformed Church. — The 
earliest mention of mireaux {marreaux, marrons, 
marc^s) in the Reformed Church abroad is in the 
registers of the Geneva Council; on 30th Jan. 
1560 Calvin advised their introduction, but there 
is no evidence that they were actually used at 
Geneva before 1605. On the other nand, the 
French Protestants immediately adopted Calvin’s 
suggestion, and there are tokens of the Walloon 
Church at Amsterdam as early as 1586. These 
tokens (which in the first Helvetic Confession are 
called tessercB) were used for quite a different pur- 
pose from that of the mtrmux of the Roman 
Catholic Church ; they were certificates, issued to 
all persons considered after examination to bo 
satisfactory in regard to religious knowledge and 
moral character, admitting them to partake of the 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. In 1684, t.g,, 
Mme. Duplessis-Momay and all her household were 
refused tokens for communion at Montauban 
because she dressed her hair in the court fashion 
instead of wearing the Huguenot hood. Extant 
specimens of these French Reformed Church tokens 
seem to be not earlier than the 17th cent. ; they 
bear appropriate types, such as a chalice, or a 
shepherd feeding his flock, and the initials of the 
names of the churches, and sometimes dates ; such 
inscriptions ns ‘Ne crains rien, petit troupeau’ 
also occur. Copper mireaux with an angel- 
shepherd, and the inscription ‘ In unum conducnra 
reliqnnm Israel, Mich. 2,’ or * Christ est le pain do 
vi6,’^of good 17th cent, workmanship, were prob- 
ably made for Protestants in Paris. Another 
similar piece reads ‘Christ habite en nos coeurs 
parfoy,^and bears a flaming heart transfixed by 
two arrows. 

The first French church to employ this kind of 
mireaux was at Nlmes (before 1662). Except at 
Sedan and Troyes (where it was introduced in 
1564), none of the Reformed churches of the East 
is known to have used it. It was especially 
popular in Poitou, no fewer than 45 churches in 
that district being represented. Such pieces are 
commonest from 1740 to 1840, and are often very 
rude, being the handiwork of the elders them- 
selves. The material is usually lead, tin, or a 
mixture, and they are most commonly cast (five 
moulds are extant), though some are struck. The 
French Reformed church at Erlangen in Bavaria 
began to use mireaux in 1689, and the same mould 
has remained in use down to present times. 

In England the books of St. Saviour's Church, 
Southwark, show that communion tokens were 
used ns early as 1659. It was the custom at South- 
wark to collect Church dues by ‘ selling the com- 
munion’ ; thus, in 1696, 2000 tokens were sold at 
2W. each ; and a similar practice prevailed at St. 
I^ter Manoroft, Nonrich. At Durham and else- 
where in the I7th cent, it was the custom to take 
Easter reckonings of such people ns partook of 
the holy communion, and account with them and 
deliver and receive tokens. The names of com- 
municants were UTitton down, and they received 
tokens which at the time of the administration of 
the sacrament were demanded again, so that it 
might be known who had paid their Easter offer- 
iigs and who had failed to do so. The use of 
tokens in Presbyterian churches in England was 
derived from Scotland towards the end of the 
17th cent., but the earliest actually bearing a date 
is of 1724 (Etal). Tokens are known of the Estab- 
lished Church of Scotland, the Independent Presby- 
terian party, the Reformed Presbyterian Church, 
or Camoronians, the English Presbyterian Church, 
the Associate Secession Congregation, the Relief 


Church, the General Associate CouCTegation, the 
United Associate Congregation, the United Prasby- 
terian Church, and the Free Church of Scotland. 
Printed cards have now, as in Scotland, generally 
ousted metallic tokens. 

But it was in Scotland that the sacramental 
token was most generall3’ used. By the law of 
the Church of Scotland,' no one was permitted to 
come to the Lord’s Supper unless he or she had 
been provided with a communion token, which 
was issued after examination had shown the 
would-be communicant to be of good character 
and properly instructed. The tokens were some- 
times kept as certificates of character, servang tic 
same purpose as ancient tessera;. The Scottish 
tokens were at first probably written or stamped 
cards ; such ‘tickets'^ were in use as early as 2nd 
May 1560 at St. Andrews, and continued often to 
be used after metal tokens were introduced; the 
word ‘ticket’ is frequently used indifferently of 
either. Written tickets were used as late as 1656. 
The date of the introduction of metal tokens has 
not been determined. The use of them has con- 
tinued in both the Presbyterian Churches and in 
the Scottish Ej^iscopal Church down to the present 
day, although m the larger towns they have been 
almost entirely superseded by printed cards. 
Recently established denominations, such os the 
United Free Church and the Free Presbyterian 
Church, appear to use only the latter. The 
metallic tokens are most often made of lead, tin, 
or a mixture, but brass, iron, copper, and even 
leather (the last only at the Secession congrega- 
tion at Ceres, 1743) have been employed; the 
Crown Court Chapel, London, and the Presbyterian 
Church at (lharleston used silver tokens, and for 
the first Reformed Presbyterian Church of New 
York they were made of ivory. They ore gener- 
ally cast in stone moulds, but are sometimes 
struck from dies. The oldest extant dated piece 
is of 1648, but a dated one of 1688 is_ recorded 
(Glasgow). At first they were distinguished 
merely by the initials of the parish (and this occurs 
as late os 1866); later came the initials of the 
minister, with ‘M.’ prefixed. Incuse numerals 
sometimes indicate the table to which a communi- 
cant was admitted when the number was very 
large. Religious symbols (heart, burning bush, 
vine, lily, chalice and bread) appear towards the 
end of tile 17th century. The Covenanters’ con- 
venticle tokens bear simple texts, such ns ‘ Holinass 
to the Lord,’ without indication of parish or date ; 
and texts are common from the beginning of the 
igth century. The cross, which is common on 
Episcopalian tokens, also occurs on some of Pres- 
byterian origin. In some large towns wo find 
the burgh arms and the initials of the deans of 
gild. VlewB of churches first appear in the 18th 
century. 

From Scotland the Presbyterians naturally 
carried the usage, not only to England, but to 
other countries such as Ireland, where the oldest 
dated token known to have been struck is that of 
the Old Presbyterian Congregation of Lame, of 
the year 1700. Stamps and moulds for many of 
these Irish tokens are illustrated by G. R. ana 
D, Buick.^ 

4. Monnaies des innocens ct dcs fons. — A 
curious phase of Church life is illustrated by 
satirical^ ‘ coins ’ issued by the bishops and other 
dignitaries (including archbishops, oirdinals, and 
even popes) who were elected by the clcr^ at the 
ecclesiastical saturnalia known as the /lies des 
innocens or fetes des fans. Such festivals flonriBhod, 
according to documentaiy evidence, from the 13th 
to the 17th cent., especially at Amiens, but also 
at other places such as Cliartrcs, Reims, L«<m, 

1 S«e reference nnCer tlteralor*. 
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Senlis, St. Quentin, Koye, P^ronne — chiefly there- 
fore in the north of France, hut also as far south 
as Besancon. These dignitaries issued tokens 
struck in lead, hearing such inscriptions as * Joha. 
Fournier eps. S. Aug. 1560,’ ‘ Moneta nova Adriani 
Stultorum Pap(e),’ ‘Moneta epi(scopi) innocen- 
(tiura),’ as u-ell as texts such as ‘ Homo non in solo 
pane vivi{t),’ ‘ludica Domine nocentes me,’ ‘Stul- 
torum infinitns est numerus.’ The types are 
sometimes saints, as on Jean Fournier’s piece Just 
mentioned, which was struck b3' the Augustinians 
at Amiens and hears St. Augustine. Rebuses 
are also in common use. Most of these pieces 
come from Amiens, and hear dates from 1499 to 
1583. The custom of issuing tokens on these 
occasions also prevailed at Th^rouanne, LUle, and 
perhaps Aire, hut in those places no attempt was 
made at humour, and the types are religious or 
allegorical. 

£. The boy-bishops. — The hoy-bishops who were 
elected at certain churches in England on St. 
Nicholas’ Day and held office for a week are also 
supposed to have issued leaden coins. The extant 
^ecimens, which seem all to come from Bury St. 
Edmunds, all hear a head of St. Nicholas or a 
mitre and are modelled more or less on the groats 
and pence of the 15th century. They are usually 
inscnhed with an invocation to St. Nicholas on the 
obverse; on the other side we find inscriptions 
such as ‘Ave rex gentis,’ ‘ Ave rex gentis Anglor. 
Mile,’ ‘Ecce nova facies quia, Ecce reges Angel- 
or(um).’ The words ‘Ave rex gentis Angloriim 
miles Regis angelorum’ are the beginning of an 
anthem for the Feast of St. Edmund. The con- 
stant association of these pieces with St. Nicholas 
suggests that they were issued by the boy-bishops. 
On the other hand, it has been argued that they 
were used for the same purpose as the mireaux or 
jetofis de presence described in § 2. It would, it is 
true, be strange if such a method of distribution 
were confined in this coimtry to a single chapel 
(that of tlie Hospital of St. Nicholas) in St. 
Edmundsbury ; but this argument cuts both ways. 
Another Bury piece inscribed ‘Siglum GUde Sci. 
Nicho(lai) ’ round the bust of the saint on the 
obverse, and on the reverse ‘Congrevacio Duooe’ 
round the letters ‘S T N,’ appears to be connected 
■with the Gild of the Translation of St. Nicholas ; 
but from the published description it may perhaps 
be a seal and not a token. 

6. Church tokens of the Near East. — The right 
of coinage by sacerdotal authorities has always 
existed in the Levant and is re-vived in periods 
of stress. During the Russo-Turkish "War the 
churches and convents and the Jewish communi- 
ties of Constantinople issued much token-money 
for small cliange. After the Peace of San Stefano 
the Turkish authorities called in from the prov- 
inces all the metallic token-money issued in the 
first half of the 19th cent., but the custom still 
persists. Silver, copper, and lead were issued for 
the metallic tokens, but many of these issues 
took the form of small cardboard tickets of differ- 
ent colours. Typical examples are the silver ‘obol 
of St. Irene’ (from Smj'rna), the copper of St. 
George’s (from Smjwna), dated 1775, and the card- 
board pieces of the churches of Maronia (20, 10, 
and 5 paras, 1894), of St. George at Apolloniada 
(Apollonia ad Bhj’tulacum, 10 and 5 paras), of St. 
Michael at Gonlion near Apollonia (10 and 5 paras, 
‘legal tender inside the church’), of St. John the 
Divine at Yeronda (Did3'ma, 5 paras ) ; while the 
Sefarite s3rnagogne, the synagogue of Akrida, and 
other Jewish communities are represented by both 
copper and cardboard. 

IjTKRATtniE.— G) Antiqtiili/. — F. X. Krans, JIS II. (18S6], ».r. 
‘Tessera’; G. Scblumberger, ‘.Monum. num. et spbrap. do 
moyenftgebyt.,' JCA, new8er.,il. P8S0]19S-212, and ‘Slireaux. 


tessires et jetons byz.,’ Bevtie numigm. franc, m. xiii [18951 
91-96 ; M. Rosto-rtsew and M. Pron, Catalogue des plumbs de 
Fantiquiti, du Moyen Age et des temps modemes, Paris 1900 

(2) Roman Catholic Church.—Thc literature Is very scattered 


Sainte Chapelle,’ vt., ne-w ser., viL [1862] 481-497; J. de 
Fonteaay, Manuel de t amateur de jetons, Paris, 1854- A 
Forg-eais, Collection de plombs histories troucis dans la Seine, 
do. lS62-65,3rdEer., ' VariSWsnumismatiques’ ; A. Chassainv, 
fl88^*l”^18’ *1® Langeac,’ Rev. num. fr. in. iu. 

(3) Reformed Churches.—J. de Pfetiguy, ‘H^reanx des iclisei 
calvinistes,’ Rev. num. fr. xix. [1854] C7-S0 ; E. Delorme, ‘ Le 
Mirean dans les 4glises r4form4es de France,' Btdl. Sac. ffisU 
Prot. xxxviii. [18SS] 204-213, 316-325, 371-381, 483-492; H. 


385-405 ; T. Bums, Old Scottish Communion Plate, Edinburgh, 
1892; E. F. Herdman, Sacramental Tokens of the Presbytersan 
Churches in England, Jlorpeth, 1901 ; G. R. and D. Bnick, 
' On a Small Collection of Presbyterian Communion Tokens,’ in 
Ulster Journal of Archeology, ix. [1903] 17-30 ; A. J. S. Brook, 
‘Communion Tokens of the Established Church of Scotland,’ 
Proe. Soc. Ant. Scot. xli. [1906-07] 453-604. 

(4) Monnaies des innoeens.—J. R. [igoUot], Monnaies ineon- 
nues des Evtques des Innocms, des Fous, etc., Paris, 1837; A. 
Danicourt, ’ Enseignes et mMailles . . . tronv4es en Picardie,' 
Rev. num. fr. ni. v. [1887] 49-67; A Demailly, ‘Inventaire 
d’une ser. in4d. de monn. des Ev6ques des Innocents, etc.,' 
Mim. Soc. Ant. de Picardie, xxxvi. [1908] 1-170. 

{b) Boy-bishops. — D. H. Haigh, ‘Leaden Tokens,’ Sumism, 
Chronicle, vi. [1643] 83-90 ; C. Roach Smith, ‘ Pil^ms' Signs 
and Leaden Tokens,’ Joum. Brit. Archa;oi. Assoc, i. [lS6] 
200-212. 

(6) Fear East. — A. Sorlin-Dorigny, ‘Droit de monnayage 
des community non-musulmanes,’ Rev. num. fr. ni. i. [1883] 

216-223. G. F. Hill. 


TOLERATION.— I. The policy.— The word 
‘toleration ’in its legal, ecclesiastical, and doctrinal 
application has a peculiarly limited siCTification. 
It connotes a refraining from prolubition and 
persecution. Nevertheless it suggests a latent 
disapproval, and it usually refers to a condition 
in which the freedom which it permits is both 
limited and conditional. Toleration is not equi- 
valent to religious liberty, and it falls far short 
of religious equality. It assumes the existence 
of an authority which might have been coercive, 
but which for reasons of its own is not pushed 
to extremes. It implies a voluntary inaction, a 
politic leniency. The motives that induce a 
poIic3’ of toleration are various, such as mere 
wealmess and inability to enforce prohibitory 
measures, lazy indiflerence, the desire to secure 
conciliation by concessions, the 5visdom to perceive 
that ‘force is no remedy,’ the intellectual breadth 
and humility that shrink from a claim to_ infalli- 
bility, the charity that endures the objectionable, 
respect for the right of private judgment. 

However lamentable the fact may be, it should not surprise 
ns that greater intolerance has been found in Christian nations 
than among any other peoples. Polytheism anon’s of an 
indefinitely eniarging pantheon. Its theology adiiiite the exist- 
ence of separate national gods among the various nations. 
But monotheism not only denies the existence of any such 
divinities ; it regards the homage offered to them as a deroga- 
tion from the worship due to the true God. Christianity 
therefore, as well as the Judaism on which it is based, is 
necessarily intellectually intolerant The same idea applies to 
Muhammadanism, which is always an intolerant religion as 
regards doctrine, even when it is not actively persecuting alien 
faiths. Then both Christianity and Muhammadanism claim 
to be universal religions; they are essentially aggressive ; and 
the positive missionary work which this fact implies easily 
passes over into overt acts for the repression of idolatry and 
polytheism, contrary as they are to the genuine Christian 
temper. Add to this the fact that moral earnestness, at its 
best mounting to enthusiasm, in extreme cases degenerating 
into fanaticism, urges the devotees of a missionary religion 
towards a militancy which the hereditary adherents of non* 
aggressive religions have less Inducement to adopt. When 
paganism is not tolerant, this is generally due re resentment 
against those who have attacked it, unless political motives 
are the real grounds of action. The persecution of Elijah and 
the adherents of Jahweh by Jezebel was occasioned by the 
prophet’s vehement opposition to the introduction of the rites 
of the Plimnician Baal into Israel. The persecution of the Jews 
by Antiochits Epiphanes was due to their refusal to admit 
Helienizing practices into their national life. 
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3 . Indian toleration. — It has been asserted that 
Hinduism is the most tolerant of religions. This 
may he true as regards others than Hindus, 
because, being entirely racial and hereditary, it 
cannot proselytize. Judaism is also racial and 
hereditary, but not exclusively so, because it can 
admit proselytes. Hinduism has no opening for 
such. Accordingly, it must tolerate alien faiths, 
unless, like Tibetan Buddhism, it forbids immigra- 
tion. Ateka, the Constantine of Buddhism in 
India (3rd cent. B.C.), had monuments of his 
legislation cut in stone expressing his liberal 
treatment of religion as follows : 

‘The king, beloved of the god, honouta every form of 
religioua faith, but consldera no gift or honour eo much as the 
Increase of the substance of religion, whereof this is the root — 
to reverence one’s own faith and never revile that of others.’ 

The Muhammadan invasion put an end to 
telerance in India by introducing cruel persecu- 
tion of Hinduism with a wholesale destruction 
of the temples ; but this was intermittent, the 
incursions of Turks, etc., taking the form of raids, 
from the 11th till the 17th cent., when the Mughal 
empire was established in Delhi. Akbar, the most 
famous of the Mughal emperors, aimed at combin- 
ing all the inhabitants of his religion in his own 
eclectic theism. He held disputations in his 
palace every Friday when Brahmans, Buddhists, 
and Parsis expounded their views as freely as 
Muhammadans. 

3. Greek toleration. — The toleration of the 
Greeks for great varieties of religious beliefs may 
be attributed to their intellectual breadth, but 
also to the syncretism which admitted a plurality 
of divinities into its pantheon. Accordingly, as 
Adam remarks, 

‘Tliere was comparatively little persecution for religious 
beliefs In Greek antiquity. Religious institutions and cere- 
monies were carefully guarded ; Imt in respect of dogma 
the limits of toleration were very wide. We may inter from a 
remark of the Platonic Socrates that the Athenians in general 
cared little what a man believed, so long as he did not attempt 
to proselytise.’ 1 

The Orphic believers, who, as the same authority 
states, were ‘analogous te modem dissenters,’ 
were tolerated since they showed no sirni of 
abstaining from the religious services whicli the 
city ordained. The Pythagoreans, on the other 
hand, were attacked because _ they used their 
religious organization for political ends.® The 
death of Socrates appears to have been due 
mainly to animosity against the philo.sopher on 
account of his friendship with proscribed leaders 
of the aristocratic party. He was seventy years 
old at the time, and his daring teaching had 
long been tolerated without any interference on 
the part of the authorities. 

4, Roman toleration. — It was a principle of 
Homan state policy to allow conij^uered nations 
to continue the practice of their indigenous 
religious rites (‘Cujus regio ejus religio’). The 
old Latin cults were not propagandist, and thej' 
admitted of alien rites for alien peoples. Never- 
theless difficulties' arose, imposing limits on this 
easy tolerance in several wa3'S! (1) b}' provincials 
coming to Italy and even to Koine with a claim 
to bring their own religions with them ; (2) by 
missionaries of these alien faiths proimgating 
them and by Roman citizens adopting them; (3) 
by the enforcement of the new state worship 
of the emperor throughout the empire ; (4) by the 
dread of diingerons magic and the suspicion of 
immoral and cruel proceedings among the ndherente 
of the foreign culte ; (5) by a notion that public 
calaniitie-s niiglit have been cau.sed by neglect of 
the worship of the old divinitie-s (‘atheism’). 

I J. Adam, The Reliijiout Teaehert 0 / Greece (Gtfanl 
ifcfiirf*), Edinburgh, 190S. p. 7; cf. J. E, Harri«on, /Vofvjo. 
m#na (o the Stud]/ 0 / Greek Religion, Cambridge, 1003. 

> See Adam, p. 856. 


But there were differences. The Twelve Tables 
had forbidden the introduction of new gods into 
Rome. Nevertheless for commercial reasons the 
Jews had a dispensation granted them to practise 
their religion in various parts of the empire, 
including the imperial ci^. But they were 
Bupposeu to be conlined to their own quarters 
in each locality — the ghetto. They spread their 
ideas, however, especially among women of 
the upper classes — in particular in Rome 
and Damascus, where it became the fashion to 
‘Sahhatize.’ At first the Christians obtained 
tolerance on account of their Jewish origin, and 
it was not till their separation from the Jews 
became marked that they were interfered with 
by the authorities ; nor was that the case at once 
even then. The Acts of the Apostles shows us 
Christians protected by Roman magistrates and 
police u’hen attacked by Jewish mobs. By the 
time of Nero, however, in Rome the distinction 
between the two communities had become evident, 
and then the Christians were no longer sheltered 
by the licence for Jews. Christianity was not a 
religio licita. It is true that inanj' unlicensed 
cults were n-inked at, in particular the religions 
of Syria and Egypt — the worship of Mitlira, the 
Dea Mater, Serapis, etc. This was due to their 
great popularity. Christianity was not popular; 
it was too stem on the vices of paganism. \V. M. 
Ramsay has shown reason for thinking that the 
tolerance of the Flavian emperors did not secure 
the protection of the Christians from local out- 
breaks. Nevertheless, on the whole, previous to 
the great Decian persecution the authorities were 
not disposed to initiate active measures against 
them. When Pliny wrote to Trajan o.xprcssing 
his perplexity at the Christianity of Bithjmia and 
the consequent desertion of the pagan altars, the 
emperor replied ordering him (1) not to seek out 
the Christians, (2) to discourage informers, but 
(3) to punish convicted persons who had been 
brought before him for judgment. This rescript 
has been described by some as a persecuting order 
and by others as a decree for tlie easing of the 
case of the persecuted Christians. In fact it was 
both. Evidently Trajnu was opposed te active 
persecution and favoured a policy of leniency ; 
but his clear j)Vonounccuient requiring the punish- 
ment of defiuitelj' convicted Christians left no 
alternative but seutenue of death for such people. 
This was the first formal order to that_ efiect. 
Previously Christianitj’ was implicitly illegal ; 
hencoforlu it was to be explicitly illegal. In this 
respect tiie rescript was a limitation on the Roman 
policy of toleration. The jierscciition whicli had 
been carried on with exceptional ferocity ntLj’ons 
and Vienne under the gentle Marcus Aurelius was 
stayed bj’ his worthless son Conimodiis owing to 
the intercession of his coiiciihiiie Marcia, who 
a))peaTs to have been a Cliristian catecliurnen. 
Tliis act of toleration cannot bo raised to the 
level of state policy. It was purely personal in 
its origin, and it emanated from an unprincipled 
character. 

When the emperor Valerian wa.s captured by 
the Persians, the persecution which he had in- 
Bticuted was brought to an end by his son 
Gallicnus, who issued a rc-script in a.d. 2G0. It 
has not been preserved. But Eu-^ebiiis’ quotes 
a letter from this enijieror to tlie bishojis of Egypt 
written in the following j’car, in whicli he gives 
directions in accordance with his re.-cript. Uo 
there states tiiat he ha.s issued an order tlirough- 
out all the world encouraging all to conic out of 
their religious retreats and ordering that no one 
may molest them. Eusebius adds that there is 
another ordinance addressed to other bishops in 
i^rSylL IS. 
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•which the emperor grants them permission to 
recover their cemeteries in which they worsiupped 
(rirot 6in]<rKcv<rifio[). Gallienus’s rescript has been 
claimed as the first Eoman edict of toleration ; but 
Uhl horn and Hamack have showm that our 
knowledge of it does not indicate that Christianity 
was now made a religio licita. Two things only 
are ordered ; the Christians are not to be molested ; 
their property is to be restored. Since the churches 
had registered themselves as burial clubs and 
mutual benefit societies {collegia fratrum, collegia 
tenuiorum), it was in their social relations and 
•with regard to their possession of property that 
Gallienus was now protecting their rights. Never- 
theless, although Christianity was still illegal, in 
point of fact, since it was not to be molested, 
this was a policy of toleration. It cannot be 
justified on grounds of consistency ; but practical 
politics are often guilty of inconsistency and prove 
themselves all the more humane for their freedom 
from legal pedantry. In the line that Gallienus 
was taking we see the exact opposite to his father’s 
calculating measures of repression, devised with 
the deliberate, but now hopeless, design of stamp- 
ing out Christianity. Gallienus’s mild policy by 
no means gave to the Christians the legal rights 
which could assure them against future persecution. 
They enjoyed in consequence a whole generation 
of immunity from attacK ; but all along this was 
in a condition of unstable equilibrium, since 
nothing had been done to settle it on a sound 
legal basis. We might compare the situation to 
that of the Stuart ‘Indulgences.’ Christianity 
was not yet a religio licita. 

Legalized toleration did not appear till after 
the last and greatest persecution. It was then 
seen in two stages. The first of these was 
spasmodic, insincere, and illogical, but still definite 
and efiective. Galerius, the fierce instigator of 
the persecution which bears the name of the senior 
emperor Diocletian, who had been his reluctant 
associate in it, seized Avith death-bed terrors, 
issued the most extraordinary decree ever 
conceived by a Roman emperor (April, 311). 
Galerius first takes credit to himself for en- 
deavouring to bring the Christians back to the 
ancient laws and discipline of the Romans, and, 
after a jibe at their divisions, for Avhich he suggests 
he has supplied a wholesome corrective, he gives 
orders that his subjects may again be Christians 
(‘ut denuo sint Christiani’) and hold their 
assemblies, ‘ provided they do nothing contrary to 
the discipline.’ Galerius concludes Avitli the re- 
markable sentence, ‘and for this indulgence the 
Christians Avill make the prayers of loyal subjects 
to their god.’ 

Toleration was not yet the settled policy of the 
empire. Where it Avas practised, it AA’as too much 
subject to the caprice of the indiAudual ruler. 
Maxentius at Rome Avas openly anti-Christian 
and Maximin Daza elaborated subtle devices for 
the destruction of Christianity ; even later, during 
part of his period of government, Licinius favoured 
the pagans to the detriment of the Christians. 
The final stage was reached in the Edict of MUan. 
That magnificent Magna Charta of religious liberty 
issued from a meeting of Constantine Avith Liemius 
at Milan toAvards the end of the year 312, after 
the defeat of Maxentius. Maximin’s evasion of \ 
the order of toleration granted by Galerius was 
the occasion which gave rise to it, but the neAv j 
edict Avas much more statesmanlike than its 
curious predecessor, resting on a broader basis, 
breathing a nobler spirit, and establishing a surer 
policy. It was issued throughout the aa’IioIc 
empire in the year 313. The Edict of Milan is 
the Avork of the great emjoeror Constantine, who 
induced his colleague Licmins to join him in it. 


There can be no doubt that Constantine was 
thoroughly convinced by the enlightened principles 
that it contains. His colleague’s assent must be as- 
cribed to political necessity, and subsequent events 
shoAved that Licinius Avas by no means loyal to it ex- 
cept under compulsion. Unfortunately the original 
rescript has been lost, but Licinius’s edition of it, 
sent out a feAV months later, has been presen-ed, 
both the original Latin by Lactantius,i and a 
Greek_ translation, slightly differing verbally, by 
Eusebius.® The toleration granted is absolute and 
unconditional. It is expressly applied to the 
Christians, for AA’hose benefit it clearfy shoAvs that 
it Avas primarily intended. But it also includes 
devotees of all other religions. This Avent far 
beyond the spirit of the ancient world, and indeed 
only occasionally and in the teaching of excep- 
tional and rare minds has such toleration reap- 
peared until quite modern times, Avhen it has been 
seen in Cavour’s dictum of ‘a free Church in a 
free State.’ 

Constantine did not live op to his own principle. No sooner 
did he adopt Christianity than he began to patronize it, and 
his patronage soon took the form of interference and control. 
The Christian emperors were rarely more tolerant than toe 
Church of their day ; and, as this Church was stem in the 
denunciation of heresy and schism, too often the imperial 
government stepped in to give effect to the ecclesiastical 
sentence. Sometimes it went farther, the emperor taking 
sides and enforcing his own will, if for orthodoxy against the 
heretics, if in favour of heresy, as in the support of Arianism 
by Constantius and later by Valens, against the Catholics, 
liter emperors interfered in the Christological controversies 
with the Nestorians and the Monophysites. The iconoclastic 
emperors were regarded as persecutors of the Church when 
they took strong measures to put down image- worship. There- 
fore, white Christianity is not only tolerated but lemilized as the 
religion of the State, the policy of toleration so brilliantly antici- 
pated by Constantine is now buried out of sight, like an un- 
timely birth. The tables are turned, and paranism, ceasing to 
persecute, comes to be itself persecuted. Krst magical ntes 
are prohibited as dangerous to the State and the citizens ; then 
the worship of the old gods is prohibited and their altars and 
temples are demolished. Theodosius n. is the most conspicu- 
ous figure in this anti-pa^n crusade. On the other hand, it if 
to be noted that the Christian emperors never went the lengths 
in murderous violence to which the persecuting pagan emperors 
had gone. There was nothing approaching the devastating 
Decian and Valerian persecutions. On the rare occasions when 
the death penalty was inflicted this was nearly alwaj’s tor 
magic and sorcery, not as the suppression of a false doctrine 
but for the extirpation of a dangerous practice. The persecu- 
tion of paganism naturally led its champions to preach tolera- 
tion. Libanius argued lor the principle of absolute toleration. 
The pagan reaction under Julian was based on a profession 
of tolerance, but the emperor was not entirely true to his 
profession. 3 

5 . Early Christian toleration. — ^The early Christ- 
ian Fathers adt'ocated toleration, not merely in 
self-defence, but on principle. Tertnllian Avas 
most emphatic in asserting this principle: 

' Human! juris et naturalis potestatis est umcuique quod 

utaverit colere, neo alii obest aut prodest alteriiis religio. 

ed nec religionis est cogere religionem, quae sponte susoipi 
debeat, nontu: cumethostiaeabaniniolibentiexpostulentur.'^ 

Lactantius maintained the inlierent Avickedness 
of persecution.® The bigotry Avhich appeared 
among the Fathers of thedtli cent, was not allowed 
to prevail Avithout protest. Athanasius advocated 
a conciliatory attitude for AAunning heretics back 
to the faith. While AuMstine denounced heretics 
and schismatics — e^ecitilly Pelagians and Donat- 
ists — Hilary of Poitiers AA-as a thorouglmoing 
advocate of toleration. Ambrose condemned the 
persecution of the Prisoillianists, and Martin of 
Tours denounced it as an atrocious crime because 
it Avent so far as killing. The Fathers Avere 
sloAv to sanction the death penalty for heretics; 
Augustine, Avhile advocating milder measures of 
persecution, was opposed to this extremity. 

6. Medimval toleration. — During the early part 
of the Middle Ages persecution was comparatively 
rare, even in the case of sorcery, Avhich, it was 
thought, could be counteracted by the more potent 

» Be J/orfe Pert. 48. * CN x. B. 

f Cl. art. PzBSKCtmos (Early Church). 

4 Ad SeaptUam, 2. ® Bee Jh'v. Inti. v. 10. 
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influence of the rites of the Church. But wth 
the rise of the Inquisition in the 13th cent, a 
greater rigour of ecclesiastical discipline crushed 
out the spirit of tolerance. 

7 . Toleration in the Renaissance and the Re- 
formation, — The irreligious and pagan habits that 
accompanied the Renaissance issued in an easy in- 
difierence which favoured an unprincipled tolerance. 
.But the intellectuality and breadth of view that it 
engendered went farther and gave rise to a reasoned 
doctrine^ of toleration. Sir Thomas More, while 
sanctioning persecution, _ admitted the abstract 
excellence of the opposite course. Montaigne’s 
scepticism and liberal idea of life made for toler- 
ance. On higher grounds Erasmus laboured in- 
cessantly for the same end, combining inimitable 
wit with immense learning, exposing the folly as 
much as the wickedness of ignorant, narrow- 
minded persecution. The duty of absolute tolera- 
tion was insisted 011 by Castellio, a Frenchman, 
'vho had been a friend of Calvin when the Re- 
former was a professor at Basel. Denouncing the 
execution of Servetus, he argued that, if the end 
of Christianity be the diffusion of a spirit of bene- 
ficence, persecution must be its extreme antithesis, 
and that, if persecution can be the essential element 
of a religion, that religion must be a curse to 
mankind. 

Most of the Reformers were not advocates of 
universal toleration ; but Zwingli regarded error 
as not inherently blameworthy and held that it 
should be tolerated. He went farther and showed 
a comprehensive appreciation of human excellency 
apart from religious differences. 

Lmlius Socinus was a pronounced advocate of 
religious liberty, and a clear assertion of the prin- 
ciple is put forth in the Socinian Catechism of 
Rakow. The German Anabaptists and the Dutch 
Arminians also advocated this principle. 

8 . The German settlement. — The Peace of 
Augsburg (1655) was arranged between the Roman 
Catliolics and the Lutherans ; it excluded the Re- 
formed Church, both Zwinglian and Calvinistic, 
as well as all the minor sects. Further, this 
arrangement left it to the princes of the several 
states to decide which of the two permissible typw 
of religion should be adopted and imposed on their 
subjects. Disagreements between the two parties 
concerned and the exclusion of the Reformed 
Churches led to the Thirty Years’ War. This 
was concluded with the Peace of Westphalia 
(24th Oct. 1648), to which there were three parties 
— the Roman Catholics, the Lutherans, and the 
Reformers. It made provision for none of the 
minor sects. The princes were allowed to pass 
from one of the three religions to the other and to 
require their selected religion to be imposed on 
their subjects to the exclusion of all other religions, 
or to admit other religions, as they saw fit. This 
right was called the Jus reformandi. It implied a 
limited and optional toleration. 

Subsequently two influences arose to widen the conception of 
religious liberty ; (1) pietism, which, ns both non-dogmaOc and 
charitobie, tended towards universal toleration ; and (2) the 
egect of the school of natural law. Putendorl maintained that 
no one could be compelled to embrace a gi''en religion and held 
it to be a fatal neocssitj- that dissensions should exist within the 
Church. Christian Thomasius, the typical lUumlnist, bases the 
principle of religious liberty on his tundaracntal conception of 
Jaw. He distinguishes morality from law, on the ground that 
law is coercive while morality cannot be coerced. Much more 
is this the case with religion. Tlie difference between the 
spheres of the prince and the Clergy is that it is the duty of the 
prince to coerce and the duty of the clergy to tcacli. The 
clergy should fight heresy with Instruction, not by appealing 
to the secular arm. While urging these principles in ail his 
works, Thomasius devotes three treatises especially to the 
exposition of tiiem, viz. the two * rrogrammata,' I'ngramma dr 
f(fffron(i'(i dissidmfiiim in cxmtnvtrnis reUg<<mis (1C03) and 
Programma varia (rstimenia Jfarftnf Lutheri dr Mfraniut 
dirrtdrntiom in rrfigionr emnpleclent (l(S3T), and the more 
popular work in the vernacular entitled Pat PeeAt erangelite/ur 


PCntm in theologitchtn Streilightiten (1090). In these works 
he maintains that all dissidents arc to he tolerated so long as 
they do not disturb the public peace. Frederick William L 
of Prussia used the jus rf/ormandl in favour of allowing Roman 
Catholics to live In his Protestant state, and his son Fr^erick 
the Great adopted a policy of toleration for all religions with 
the ci-nical idea that, since thev arose only from the ignorance 
of the people, they were equivalent in the region of dogma and 
to be Oistinguished only by their greater or less ethical import. 
Thus, since morality is independent of articles of f.vUh, absolute 
religious liberty should be conceded. In a rescript of 15th June 
1740 he says : ‘ All religions are equal and good so long as those 
who profess them are upright people.’ There was a temporary 
reaction under Frederick William it., alter which the right of 
religious liberty spread first through Prussia and then through 
the other German states, although the territorial state recogmi- 
tion of the three favoured relijrions remained— a jiolioy of 
general toleration, but not of religious equality. 

9 . England and America.— In the 16tb cent., 
under the Tudors, the extreme Puritan party, 
which had shared vvith other Protestants m the 
persecutions of Roman Catholic times, did not 
obtain religions liberty. But the principle of 
toleration was maintained by the Baptists and the 
CoDOTegationalists, although there were some limits 
to the applications of it. The early Congrega- 
tionalists would exclude from its pnvileges both 
Unitarians and Homan Catholics, the latter as 
themselves a persecuting party and a danger to 
Protestant liberty. But John Kohinson, a large- 
minded man of liberal views, drew up a covenant for 
the Pilgrim Fntliers who sailed in the ‘ Mayflower’ 
and founded New England. The first instrument 
of this covenant conferred equal civil and religious 
rights on every member of any commonwealth. 
A little later the colony of Maryland, founded by 
a charter from Charles I., granted toleration to 
Roman Catholics os well as to Protestants. Its 
first law runs os follows: ‘No person professing 
to believe in Jesus Christ shall be in any way 
molested or discountenanced for his or her religion, 
or in tlie free exercise thereof.’ 

The Pilgrim Fatliers, who had claimed liberty 
at home, have been blamed for the inconsistency of 
intolerance in their own colony when tliey were 
settled in America. The defence is that the ex- 
clusive theocracy that they established implied 
that they regarded themselves as a Church rather 
than as a State, and as such would refuse member- 
ship to unfit persons in accordance with a funda- 
mental Congregational principle. But they have 
often been unfairly accused of narrowness through 
a confusion of two different positions — that of the 
early settlers in New England who had come from 
John Robinson’s church m Holland and were the 
real Congregationalist immigrants, and that of 
the Puritans who settled later in ^lossachusetts. 
■The latter were Presbyterians who had never 
adopted the principles of relirious freedom. It 
was not nntU the separation from England that 
complete equality in religion was established in 
the United States. 

10 . The English problem. — In the 17th cent, 
neither the bulk of the Presbyterians nor the 
Episcopal party as a whole had any idea of tolera- 
tion. Under the early Stuarts Laud and the High 
Church, having the upper hand, persecuted the 
Presbyterians. Under the l^ong Parliament the 
Presbyterians tried to force the Covenant on 
the wliole nation. Cromwell took a wider view 
and ordered his ‘ triers ’ not to molest Protestant 
godly men who preached the gospel, whatever 
their ecclcsia-stical principles might be, and he 
gave the Jews a legal footing in England. 

At this time the Baptists, the Congregationaliste 
(then known as Indepemlents), and the Quakers 
maintained the principle of religious lilierty — the 
la-st-named body basing it on their doctrine of the 
inner light, which excluded all ecclesiastical and 
official interference with the individual soul. The 
protest of the five Inder>cndents at the Westminster 
Aa'erably (1643), wliich was mainly Presbyterian 
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in composition, maintained the right of religious 
liberty. 

Later, on the Presbyterian ride, Richard Baxter 
laboured for large measures of comprehension, and 
John Goodwin, generally regarded as a Congrega- 
tionalist, but described by Rufini as ‘ a Puritan sui 
generis — a rationalist Puritan,’ maintained that 
every religion, sect, or schism should be tolerated 
so long as there was no attempt to interfere 'with 
the security of the State. Milton, claimed by 
both Presb^rians and Congregationalists, but not 
wholly committed to either party, in triumphantly 
■vindicating the freedom of the press, pleaded 
eloquently for religious toleration. In the Areo- 
pagitica he showed that persecution was both un- 
necessary for the preservation of truth and a 
hindrance to the discovery of truth. He would 
tolerate all Protestants, including Socinians, 
Arminians, and Anabaptists, hut not Roman 
Catholics. On the Anglican Church side the more 
liberal-minded writers were in favour of toleration 
and comprehension. Chillingworth affirms that 
Protestants are inexcusable if they do ■violence to 
the consciences of others. He holds it to be a great 
sin to force on other people our own interpretations 
of Scripture, arguing that this was the cause of all 
the schisms and discords lof Christianity. John 
Hales took a similar line in his tractate Schism 
and Schismaticks (1636). Jeremy Ta3dor, in his 
famous Liberty of Prophesying (1646), was con- 
tending for freedom of speech against the tyranny 
of the Covenant under the Long Parliament. 

The reaction at the Restoration and the passing 
of the Act of Uniformity (1662), followed by the 
Conventicle, Five Mile, and Test Acts, narrowed 
the State Church position and imposed great dis- 
abilities on Nonconformists ; these were to some 
extent relieved a little later by James ir.’s In- 
dulgences, but at the expense of the rights of 
Parliament. Legal toleration did not appear till 
the Revolution. In the Declaration of Breda 
Charles II. promised to respect tender consciences ; 
but, when Avell establishea on the throne, he had 
not the moral courage to stand to his word. 

William III. obtained his invitation to England 
mainly as the champion of religious liberty. His 
aim was to bring about an agreement between the 
Church of England and Protestant Dissenters. 
While in his own country, he had been profoundly 
affected bv the ideas of the Dutch Arminians. In 
England nis most trusted adviser. Bishop Burnet, 
had adumbrated the policy which the king after- 
wards adopted in a Modest and Free Conference 
between a Conformist and a Nonconformist 
William first aimed at comprehension in ‘A Bill 
for Uniting their Majesties’ Protestant Subjects.’ 
The failure of this measure to pass in the House of 
Commons necessitated another line of action. 

II. The Act of Toleration. — The Act of Tolera- 
tion, which was passed in the year 1689, gave relief 
to Nonconformists from their chief disabilities; 
but it did not grant complete religious liberty ; 
much less did it establish religious equality in the 
eyes of the law. It exempted Nonconformists from 
the pains and penalties of the Act of Uniformity, 
the Conventicle Act, and the Five Mile Act; at 
the same time it required people who desired to 
avail themselves of its privileges to take the oaths 
of allegiance and supremacy and make a statutoiy 
declaration against Romish superstitions, and it 
ordered Nonconformist ministers to subscribe to 
the Articles of the Cliurch of England with the 
exception of three — those referring to tlie traditions 
of the Church, to the homilies, and to the conse- 
cration of bishops and priests, a fourth exception, 
that of the article on infant baptism, being allowed 
for Baptist ministers. Further, it enacted that 
every Nonconformist place of worship should be 


certified by a bishop, an archdeacon, or a justice of 
the peace. Quakers were allowed to make a solemn 
declaration instead of taking the oaths and were 
required to declare their belief in the Trinity and 
in the inspiration of the Bible. Neither Roman 
Catholics nor Unitarians were included in the con- 
cessions allowed by this Act, and even orthodox 
Nonconformity was still illegal, the persecuting 
laws remaining on the statute-books, and only the 
exaction of their penalties being forbidden. While 
this measure was logically inconsistent, it was 
practically serviceable as far as it went. It secured 
a considerable amount of toleration. 

The same year (1689) saw Locke’s first Letter 
Concerning Toleration published anonymously in 
Holland in Latin. It was translated into English 
immediately. A second and longer letter, and a 
third longer still, followed in reply to answering 
letters. Yet a fourth letter completes the series 
in Locke’s work ; this is not finished. The collec- 
tion has become a literary classic on the subject of 
toleration. Locke bases his argument on the 
ground that the rightful sphere of the State is 
wholly confined to externals and does not extend 
to religion, which is internal. He holds that not 
only the doctrines and ‘ articles of faith,’ but also 
‘ the outward form and rites of worship,’ are out 
of the province of the civil magistrate. Such a 
position goes beyond toleration. Logically it in- 
I volves disestablishment, because, if the State is 
! not competent to deal with religious matters at all, 
it follows that it should not patronize or support 
a favoured religion any more than persecute a 
religion of which it disapproves. With regard to 
persecution, Locke holds that it is anti-Christian, 
since love of our fellow-men is of the essence of 
Christianity, and it cannot be maintained that 
persecutors are actuated by love to their victims 
in the cruelties which they perpetrate. But, whUe 
on these principles Locke would tolerate Jews as 
Well as all Protestant sects, his toleration does not 
extend to Roman Catholics or atheists. With 
regard to the former, though he does not name 
them in his argument on the subject, he says : 

'That church can have no right to be tolerated by the 
magistrate, which is constituted upon such a bottom, that all 
those who enter into it, do thereby, ipso facto, deliver themselves 
up to the protection and service of another prince.’ l 

He would also exclude persons who hold vdews 
subversive of society and atheists, who, he con- 
siders, are to be included in that catego^.’ Thus 
he regards both these parties as obnoxious to the 
State and to be excluded from toleration on politi- 
cal grounds, not for their religious ■views. Locke 
carries his idea of toleration beyond the political 
sphere to the ecclesiastical, arguing for liberty of 
thought within the Churches themselves. He 
writes : 

• 'What thlnh you of St. Athanasiua’e Oreed ? Is the sente of 
that BO obvious and exposed to every one who seeks It ; which 
so many learned men have explained so different ways, and 
which yet a great many profess they cannot understand? Or is 
it necessary to your or my salvation, that you or I should 
believe and pronounce all those damned who do not believe 
that creed, ».«. every proposition in it? which I fear would 
extend to not a few of the church of England ; unless we can 
think that people believe, i.e. assent to the truth of propositions 
they do not at all understand. If ever you were acquainted 
with a country parish, you must needs have a strange opinion 
of them, if you think all the ploughmen and milkmaids at 
church understood all the propositions in Athanasius's Creed ; 
it is more, truly, than I should be apt to think of any one of 
them ; and yet I cannot hence believe myself authcriied to 
Judge or pronounce them all damned : it is too bold an intrench- 
ing on the prerogative of the Almighty ; to their own Master 
they stand or fall.' 3 

Under Queen Anne the toleration that had been 
obtained by the accession of William and Maiy 
was threatened by the Schism Act, which niade it 
illegal under heavy penalties for any one to keep a 

1 Works, newed., London, 1823, vi. 46. ^Ib. p. 47. 

3 Ib. p. 410 f. 
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private school or teach in a seminary unless he 
signed a declaration of conformity to the liturgy of 
the Church of England and obtained a bisiiop’a 
licence to teach on production of a certificate that 
he had taken the communion according to the rites 
of the Church of England during the preceding 
year. The queen’s death stayed the execution of 
this drastic measure, and it was repealed in the 
reign of her successor, George i. From this time 
onwards toleration with regard to religious views 
and practices was firmly established ; but its limi- 
tations were still numerous. It was the minimum 
of concession to those who had previously been the 
victims of persecution. Active persecution was no 
longer allowed. But the negative policy of ex- 
clusion and prohibition left galling grievances long 
unrelieved. Toleration is far from religious equal- 
ity. The very practice of it involves an exalted 
position of poAver enjoyed by the people who toler- 
ate as opposed to an inferior position in which the 
tolerated are living. It is not inconsistent with the 
monopoly of privileges by the one class and the re- 
fusal of them to the other. If those privileges are 
rights of citizenship, toleration is even possible side 
by side ■with serious injustice. The tolerated may 
be denied political power, the parliamentary and * 
municipal franchise, the opportunity of election as 
members of Parliament or of corporations, access 
to public schools, colleges and universities, whether 
as pupils or as teachers, and a host of other national 
rights and privileges. So it was that under the 
Georges,ana even throughoutmuch of the 19 th cent.. 
Nonconformists, Boman Catholics, Unitarians, 
Jeivs, and others suffered from various forms of 
exclusion. The abolition of the Corporation and 
Teat Acts, Catholic Emancipation, the admission 
of Jews to Parliament, the permission to dispense 
with the member’s oath extracted in order to meet 
the case of Mr. Bradlaugh, the throwing open of 
the universities to Nonconformists, the enlarged 
foundation of grammar schools, and the extension 
of popular education generally, irrespective of 
ecclesiastical distinctions, ivere all steps beyond 
mere toleration towards the goal of religious equal- 
ity — a goal which in several directions its advo- 
cates have not yet completely attained. 

12. Toleration in France. — The fight for religious 
liberty which was waged principally in Germany, 
S'witzerland, Holland, and England during the 
16th and 17th centuries passed on to France in the 
IStli century. The Edict of Nantes (1598) had con- 
ceded toleration for Protestants ; the revocation of 
that Edict (1685) restored and aggravated persecut- 
ing intolerance. Bayle established the intellectual 
basis of toleration in his jOicdomutire and in a work 
entitled Commentaire philosophiqut snr ces paroles 
de Jisiis-Christ ." Gontrain-les d' entrer — a refutation 
of the misuse of a text popular ■with persecutors 
from the time of Augustine. He holds it to _be 
immoral to compel men to profess religion in which 
they do not believe, and also irrational, because it 
discourages the discovery of truth. No one, he 
maintains, has a right to claim such completo 
possession of truth as not to need to compare his 
ideas with those of other men. Montesquieu, in 
jDc VEsprit des lois (1748), arraes for religions 
liberty and exposes the futility of coercion. 
Kousseau, in bis Contrat social,^ affirms the com- 
plete liberty of individual beliefs; nevertlieless, 
holding that intolerance is inherent in Christian 
dogma, he would abolish this and establish a civil I 
profession of faith in truths indispensable 
well-organized social life, including that of toe 
existence of God. But it was Voltaire who by hia 
scathing sarcasm did more than any other man 
in France during too 18th cent, to put an end to 
persecution and secure tolerance for too Protestants. 

1 Bt It. ch. 8. 


The ideas of these champions of religions liberty 
powerfully moulded the course of *^1110 Frendi 
I Revolution in regard to religion and the universal 
I toleration that has since prevailed in Franco. 

I _ 13. The present situation. — A policy of tolera- 
tion now obtains throughout Western Europe, 
North America, the Britishj French, and Italian 
colonies, and India, where it is a safeguard of peace 
and good order under British rule. It is estab- 
lisliedin Japan and practically observed through- 
out the provinces of China. It is abo practised 
generally throughout S. America. Easteni Europe 
and_ Western Asia are still excluded from its 
privileges. The exclusiveness of Tibet is national 
rather than religious in character. Thus it is 
apparent that the policy of toleration has been 
adopted throughout the greater part of the civilized 
world. 

Apart from the liberalizing of legislation, great 
progress has been made by means of Modernism in 
Boman Catholic countries and by the general 
spread of Christian charity, culture, knowledge 
of history, scientific methods of criticism, and the 
study of comparative religion, by the softening of 
manners, by scepticism, and by religious indiffer- 
ence, all tending to cool the ardour of the persecut- 
ing spirit and so to establish toleration. The 
champions of liberty now resent the use of the 
term as representing a gracious concession on the 
part of the privileged and claim to go far beyond 
it in their demand for t!>e abolition of all theo- 
logical and ecclesiastical privileges and the estab- 
lishment of absolnte religions equality. 

Cf. also artt. PEnsECUTiON. 

LiTERATimi!.— The literature ol toleration is immense, A Jew 
of the more important works are Tertulllan, ad Scaputam ; 
Lactantius, Dirina! Jnstilutiona ; Vincentius, Kpitlolcr, 03, 
J7 ; Marsilius ol Padua, Defentor Pads, 15th cent. ; Faustus 
Socinus, Optra, 2 vols., Irenopolis, 1050 ; Milton, ATtapagi' 
tiea, tondon, 1011 ; John Goodwin, Plea for LiUrty 0 / Con- 
eefenee, 1011 ; Locke, Kphtola de Tderantia, Gouda, 1030, 
Eng. tr., liondon, 1639 ; P. Bayle, Commentaire philosophiirtu 
mr eet paroles de Jistis-ChrUt: Contrain-les d'entrer, 2 vols., 
Cantorben', 16S0, Supplement du Commentaire, etc., Hamburg, 
ICSS; S. Pufendorf, De AoWfu religionis Christianae ad vitam 
elvilem, Bremen, 1037, Eng. tr., London, 1093; C. Thomosius, 
Dirputalio an haeresis nt erimm, 1097 ! Rousseau, Contrat 
Sodal, Paris, 1702 ; F, M. de Voltaire, Trait/ svr la tot/rance, 
do. 1703, etc.: J. S. Mill, On Liberty, London, 1850; Jules 
Simon, La Libert/ de eonsdenets, Paris, 1872; J. C. Bluntschll, 
GescA. des Rechtes drr reliyibsen Dekenninitsfreihdt, Elberfcld, 
1807 ; P. Schaff, The Proaress of Religious Freedom at theum 
in the Bist. of Toleration Acts, New York, 1839 ; H. Fiirstenan, 
Das Orundreeht der Religions frdbdt nocA seiner geschiehU, 
Enttdeilung und heuligen Geltung in Deutschland, Leipzig, 
1891 ; M. Creighton, Persecution and Tolrranee, London, 1695 ; 
W^lace St. John, The Contest for Liberty of Contder\et in 
>’ • ’r-:-’ 7 . Dubois, Bayle et la tot/ranee, Paris, 

; : i;-. ■■■:. ■ ■.•••'. PintoUrance religieure, do. 1901; 

7 .- ! di Consdenia e di Sdmza, 1009, 

French tr., Paris, 1911 : G. Bonct-Maury, Bist. dt la liberti 
de eonsdenee en France (isgi-IXlSp, do, 1909 ; 'W. E. H. Lecky, 
Bist. of the Rite and /n/Iuenee of the Spirit of Rationalism rn 
Europe, antb. ed., Lonuon, 1010 ; A. A. Seaton, TAe Theory 
of Toteration under the later Stuarts, Oambridge, 1911 ; H. F. 
Russell Smith, TAe Theory of Religious Liberty in the Reigns 
of Charles II. and James II., do, 1911 ; Lord Acton, Bist. of 
Freedom and other Essays, liOndon, 1907; Francesco RaGnl, 
Reliaimu Liberty, Eng. tr., do. 1912 ; J. B. Bury, A Bist. of 
Freedom of Thought (Home UnlTcrtity Library), do. 1913. 

W. F. Adeney. 

TOLERATION (Muhammadan). — Muslim 
toleration may be considered under two distinct 
aspects, with respect to (L) the faithful themselves, 
and (ii.) non-Muslims. 

(i.) Within the circle of the Muslim Church the 
basis for toleration is found in the saving tradition- 
ally attributed to Mukaramad : ‘ llMilCtfv, vmmad 
rahmai^",' ‘ Difference of opinion in my community 
is a (manifestation of divine) mercy In accord- 
ance •with this principle, it has been possible for 
the four schools (tnadhhab) of theologians and 
legists into which the Sunnis arc divided, vis. 
HanafI, Maliki, Sh.afTl, and Banball, to exist side 
by side, and for each of them to permit difference 
of opinion even in its O'wn midst. There has been 
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in composition, maintained the right of religious 
liberty. 

Later, on the Presbyterian side, Richard Baxter 
laboured for large measures of comprehension, and 
John Good-ivin, generally regarded as a Congrega- 
tionalist, but described by Eufini as ‘ a Puritan sui 
generis — a rationalist Puritan,’ maintained that 
every religion, sect, or schism should be tolerated 
so long as there was no attempt to interfere with 
the security of the State. Milton, claimed by 
both Presbyterians and Congregationalists, but not 
wholly committed to either party, in triumphantly 
vindicating the freedom of the press, pleaded 
eloquently for religious toleration. In the Areo- 
pagitica he showed that persecution was both un- 
necessary for the preservation of truth and a 
hindrance to the discovery of truth. He would 
tolerate all Protestants, including Socinians, 
Arminians, and Anabaptists, but not Roman 
Catholics. On the Anglican Church side the more 
liberal-minded writers were in favour of toleration 
and compreliension. Chillingworth affirms that 
Protestants are inexcusable if they do violence to 
the consciences of others. He holds it to be a great 
sin to force on other people our own interpretations 
of Scripture, arguing that this was the cause of all 
the schisms and discords lof Christianity. John 
Hales took a similar line in his tractate Sc/iism 
and Schismaticks (1636). Jeremy Taylor, in his 
famous Liberty of Prophesying (1646), was con- 
tending for freedom of speech against tlie tyranny 
of the Covenant under the Long Parliament. 

The reaction at the Restoration and the passing 
of the Act of Uniformity (1662), followed by the 
Conventicle, Five Mile, and Test Acts, narrowed 
the State Church position and imposed great dis- 
abilities on Nonconformists; these were to some 
extent relieved a little later by James il.’s In- 
dulgences, but at the expense of the rights of 
Parliament. Legal toleration did not appear till 
the Revolution. In the Declaration of Breda 
Charles il. promised to respect tender consciences ; 
but, when well established on the throne, he had 
not the moral courage to stand to his word. 

William in. obtained his invitation to England 
mainly as the champion of religious liberty. His 
aim was to bring about an agreement between the 
Church of England and Protestant Dissenters. 
While in his own country, he had been profoundly 
affected by the ideas of the Dutch Arminians. In 
England his most trusted adviser. Bishop Burnet, 
had adumbrated the policy which the king after- 
wards adopted in a Modest and Free Conference 
between a Conformist and a Nonconformist (1663). 
William first aimed at comprehension in ‘A Bill 
for Uniting their Majesties’ Protestant Subjects.’ 
The failure of this measure to pass in the House of 
Commons necessitated another line of action. 

II. The Act of Toleration. — The Act of Tolera- 
tion, which was passed in the year 1689, gave relief 
to Nonconformists from their chief disabilities; 
but it did not grant complete religious liberty ; 
much less did it establish religious equality in the 
eyes of the law. It exempted Nonconformists from 
the pains and penalties of the Act of Uniformity, 
the Conventicle Act, and the Five Mile Act; at 
the same time it required people who desired to 
avail themselves of its privileges to take the oaths 
of allegiance and supremacy and make a statutoiy 
declaration against Romish superstitions, and it 
ordered Nonconformist ministers to subscribe to 
the Articles of the Church of England with the 
exception of three — those referring to the traditions 
of the Church, to the homilies, and to the conse- 
cration of bishops and priests, a fourth exception, 
that of the article on infant baptism, being allowed 
for Baptist ministers. Further, it enacted that 
every Nonconformist place of worship should be 


certified by a bishop, an archdeacon, or a justice of 
the peace. Quakers Avere allowed to make a solemn 
declaration instead of taking the oaths and were 
required to declare their belief in the Trinity and 
in the inspiration of the Bible. Neither Roman 
Catholics nor Unitarians were included in the con- 
cessions allowed by this Act, and even orthodox 
Nonconformity was still illegal, the persecuting 
laAvs remaining on the statute-books, and only the 
exaction of their penalties being forbidden. While 
this measure Avas logically inconsistent, it Avas 
practically serviceable as far as it Avent. It secured 
a considerable amount of toleration. 

The same year (1689) saAv Locke’s first Letter 
Concerning toleration published anonymously in 
Holland in Latin. It Avas translated into English 
immediately. A second and longer letter, and a 
third longer still, folloAved in reply to ansAvering 
letters. Yet a fourth letter completes the series 
in Locke’s Avork ; this is not finished. The collec- 
tion has become a literary classic on the subject of 
toleration. Locke bases his argument on the 
ground that the rightful sphere of the State is 
Avholly confined to externals and does not extend 
to religion, Avhich is internal. He holds that not 
only the doctrines and ‘ articles of faith,’ but also 
‘ the outAvard form and rites of Avorship,’ are out 
of the province of the civil magistrate. Such a 
position goes beyond toleration. Logically it in- 
volves disestablishment, because, if the State is 
not competent to deal Avith religious matters at all, 
it folloAvs that it should not patronize or support 
a favoured religion any more than persecute a 
religion of Avhich it disapproves. With regard to 
persecution, Locke holds that it is anti-Christian, 
since love of our felloAv-men is of the essence of 
Christianity, and it cannot be maintained that 
persecutors are actuated by love to their victims 
in the cruelties Avhich they perpetrate. But, Avhile 
on these principles Locke Avould tolerate Jcavs as 
Avell as all Protestant sects, his toleration does not 
extend to Roman Catholics or atheists. With 
regard to the former, though he does not name 
them in his argument on the subject, he says : 

•That church can have no right to he tolerated by the 
magistrate, Avhfch is constituted upon such o bottom, that all 
those who enter into it, do thereby, tpso facto, deliver themselves 
up to the protection and service ol another prince.’ i 

He AA’ould also exclude persons Avho hold \deAVS 
subversive of society and atheists, Avho, he con- 
siders, are to be included in that catego^.® Thus 
he regards both these parties as obnoxious to the 
State and to be excluded from toleration on politi- 
cal grounds, not for their religious AueAVS. Lopke 
cames his idea of toleration beyond the political 
sphere to the ecclesiastical, arguing for liberty of 
thought Avithin the Churches themselves. He 
Avrites : 

‘AVhat think you ot St. Athanasius’s Creed T Is the sense of 
that so obvious and exposed to every one who seeks it ; which 
so many learned men have explained so different ways, and 
which yet a great many profess they cannot understand? Or is 
it necessary to your or my salvation, that you or I should 
believe and pronounce all those damned who do not believe 
that creed, i.e. every proposition in it? which I fear would 
extend to not a few of the church of England ; unless we can 
think that people believe, t.e. assent to the truth of propositions 
they do not at all understand. If ever you were acquainted 
with a country parish, you must needs have a stranpe opinion 
of them, if you think all the ploughmen and milkmaids at 
church understood all the propositions in Athanasius’s Creed; 
it is more, truly, than I should he apt to think of any one of 
them ; and yet I cannot hence believe myself authorized to 
fudge or pronounce them all damned : it is too bold an intrench- 
ng on the prerogative of the Almighty ; to their own Master 
they stand or fall.’ 3 

Under Queen Anne the toleration tliat had been 
obtained by the accession of William_ and Maiy 
was threatened by the Schism Act, Avliich made it 
illegal under heavy penalties for any one to keep a 

1 fForJks, new ed., London, 1823, vi. 48. * ■It. P- 
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private school or teach in a seminary unless he 
signed a declaration of conformity to tlie liturgy of 
the Church of England and obtained a bishop’s 
licence to teach on production of a certificate that 
he had taken the communion according to the rites 
of the Church of England during the preceding 
year. The queen’s death stayed the execution of 
this drastic measure, and it was repealed in the 
reign of her successor, George i. From this time 
onwards toleration with regard to religious views 
and practices was firmly established ; but its limi- 
tations were still numerous. It was the minimiim 
of concession to those who had previously been the 
victims of persecution. Active persecution was no 
longer allowed. But the negative policy of ex- 
clusion and prohibition left galling grievances long 
unrelieved. Toleration is far from religious equal- 
ity. The very practice of it involves an exalted 
position of power enjoyed by the people who toler- 
ate as opposed to an inferior position in which the 
tolerated are living. It is not inconsistent with the 
monopoly of privileges by the one class and the re- 
fusal of them to the other. If those privileges are 
rights of citizenship, toleration is even possible side 
by side with serious injustice. The tolerated may 
be denied political power, the parliamentary and j 
municipal franchise, the opportunity of election as 
members of Parliament or of corporations, access i 
to public schools, colleges and universities, whether ! 
as pupils or as teachers, and a host of other national 
rights and privileges. So it was that under the : 
Georges, and even tliroughoutmuch of the 19th cent., \ 
Nonconformists, Roman Catholics, Unitarians, 
Jews, and others suffered from various forms of 
exclusion. The abolition of the Corporation and 
Test Acts, Catholic Emancipation, the admission 
of Jews to Parliament, the permission to dispense 
with the member’s oath extracted in order to meet 
the case of Mr. Bradlaugh, the throwing open of 
the universities to Nonconformists, the enlarged 
foundation of grammar schools, and the extension 
of popular education generally, irrespective of 
ecclesiastical distinctions, were all steps beyond 
mere toleration towards the goal of religious equal- 
ity — a goal which in several directions its advo- 
cates have not yet completely attained. 

12. Toleration in France. — The fight for religious 
liberty which was waged principally in Germany, 
Switzerland, Holland, and England during the 
16th and 17th centuries passed on to France in the 
18th century. The Edict of Nantes (1698) had con- 
ceded toleration for Protestants ; the revocation of 
that Edict (1685) restored and aggravated persecut- 
ing intolerance. Bayle established the intellectual 
basis of toleration in his Dictiorvnaire and in a work 
entitled Commentaire philosophiqiie mr ces paroles 
de J Isus-Christ : Contrain-les ePentrer — a refutation 
of the misuse of a text popular with persecutors 
from the time of Augustine. He holds it to be 
immoral to compel men to profess religion in which 
they do not believe, and also irrational, because it 
discourages the discovery of truth. No one, he 
maintains, has a right to claim such complete 
possession of truth as not to need to compare his 
ideas with those of other men. Montesquieu, in 
De TEsprit dcs lois (1748), argues for religious 
liberty and exposes the futility of coercion. 
Rousseau, in his Contrat social,'^ affirms the com- 
plete liberty pf individual beliefs; nevertheless, 
holding that intolerance is inherent in Christian 
dogma, he would abolish this and establish a civil 
profession of faith in truths indispensable to a 
well-organized social life, including that of the 
existence of God. But it was Voltaire who by his 
scathing sarcasm did more than any other man 
in France during the 18th cent, to put an end to 
persecution and secure tolerance for the Protestants, 
r Bk. ir. ch. 8. 


The ideas of these champions of religious liberty 

S owerfully moulded the course of the French 
devolution in regard to religion and the universal 
toleration that has since prevailed in France. 

_ 13. The present situation. — A policy of tolera- 
tion now obtains throughout Western Europe, 
North America, the British, French, and Italian 
colonies, and India, where it is a safeguard of peace 
and good order under British rule. It is estab- 
lished in Japan and practically observed through- 
out the provinces of China. It is also practised 
generally throughout S. America. Easteni Europe 
and Western Asia are still excluded from its 
privileges. The exclusiveness of Tibet is national 
rather than religious in character. Thus it is 
apparent that the policy of toleration has been 
adopted throughout the greater part of the civilized 
world. 

Apart from the liberalizing of legislation, great 
progress has been made bjr means of Modernism in 
Roman Catholic countries and by the general 
spread of Christian charity, culture, knowledge 
of history, scientific methods of criticism, and the 
study of comparative religion, by the softening of 
manners, by scepticism, and by religious indiffer- 
ence, all tending to cool the ardour of the persecut- 
ing spirit and so to establish toleration. The 
champions of liberty now resent the use of the 
term as representing a gracious concession on the 
part of the privileged and claim to go far beyond 
it in their demand for the abolition of all theo- 
logical and ecclesiastical privileges and the estab- 
lishment of absolute religions equality. 

Cf. also artt. Persecution. 

LrrzRATDRE.— The literature ol toleration is Immense. A few 
of the more Important works are Tertullian, ad Scapulami 
Lactantius, Dwituc Instilutiones ; Vincentins, Epitlolce, 03, 
17 ; Marsilius of Padua, Dejtntor Pads, ISth cent. ; Fanstus 
Socinus, Opera, 2 vols., Irenopolls, 1056 ; MUton, AreopagU 
tiea, London, 1644 ; John Goodwin, Plea for Liberty of Con* 
tdence, 1644; Locke, Epistola de Tolerantia, Gouda, 1639, 
Eng. tr., London, lOSO ; P. Bayle, Commentaire philofophiws 
stir ces paroles de Jisxis-Christ : Contrain-les d'entrer, 2 vols., 
Cantorhe^, 1686, Supplement du Commentaire, etc., Hamburg, 
1638 ; S. Pufendorf, habitu religionis Christianae ad vitam 
dvilem, Bremen, 1687, Eng. tr., London, 1698 ; C. Thomasius, 
Disputatio an haeresis sit crimen, 1097 ; Rousseau, Contrat 
Social, Paris, 1762 ; F. M. de Voltaire, Traitt rur la toltrance, 
do. 1763, etc.: J. S. Mill, On Liberty, London, 1859; Jules 
Simon, La Lioertide eonsdenece, Paris, 1872; J. C. Bluntschli, 
Geseh. dcs Reebtes drr religiosen Bekenntnissfrdhdt, Elberfeld, 
1607 ; P. Schaff, The Progress of Religious Frudom as shewn 
in the Bist. of Toleration Aets, New York, 1689 ; H. Furstenau, 
Das Grundreeht der Religiemsfrdheit nach sdner nesehiehtl, 
Entxdeklung und heutigen Gellung in Deulsehlana, Leipzig, 
1891 ; M. Creighton, Persecution and Tolerance, London, 1896 ; 
Wallace St. John, The Contest for Liberty of Consdence in 
England, Chicago, 1900 ; L. Dubois, Rayle et la toltrance, Paris, 
1902 ; L. Robert, Voltaire et I'intoltrance religieuse, do. 1904 ; 
Luigi Lnrzatti, La Libertd di Consdenza e di Sdenza, 1909, 
French tr., Paris, 1911; G. Bonet-Maury, Bist. de la libertl 
de consdence en France (iBgS-lWSft, do. 1009 ; W. E. H. Lecky, 
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W. F. ADENEY. 

TOLERATION (Muhammadan). — Muslim 
toleration may be considered under two distinct 
aspects, with respect to (i.) the faithful themselves, 
and (ii.) non-Mnslims. 

(i.) Within the circle of the Muslim Church the 
basis for toleration is found in the saring tradition- 
ally attributed to Muhammad : ‘ Ikhtilufu ttmmatl 
rahmat'‘’'’ • Difference of opinion in my community 
is a (manifestation of divine) mercy.' In accord- 
ance with this principle, it has been possible for 
the four Behoofs {madhhab) of theologians and 
legists into which the Sunnis are divided, viz. 
Hanafi, Maliki, Sh5B!l, and Ranball, to exist side 
I by aide, and for each of them to permit difference 
1 of opinion even in its own midst. There has been 
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abundance of controversy between these schools, 
but instances of open violence have been rare.* A 
similar basis for toleration was found in the tradi- 
tional saying of the Prophet : ‘ My community 
will become divided into 73 sects,’ and rendered 
possible tile ample sectarian development in the 
Muhammadan world. Instances have occurred 
from time to time of the persecution of one sect by 
another, “ but a more characteristic feature of the 
Musiim Church has been the freedom allowed to 
the exposition of religious doctrine, and the common 
sentiment of princes and people has generally 
condemned intolerance on tne part of professed 
theologians.® 

(ii.) The recognition of rival religious systems, 
as possessing a divine revelation, gave to Islam 
from the outset a theological basis for the tolera- 
tion of non-Muslims. Judaism and Christianity 
are represented in the Qur’an as forms of the 
primitive faith given to man and taught by a 
series of prophets from Adam onwards : 

•Wen were of one religion only; then they disagreed with 
one another.’ 4 ‘ Mankind was but one people ; then God raised 
up prophets to announce glad tidings and to warn, and He sent 
down with them the Book with the truth, that it might decide 
the disputes of men.' ® 

But Jewish and Christian teachers had corrupted 
the purity of this primitive faith, which Muham- 
mad as * the seal of the prophets ’ ® came to pro- 
claim anew. 

This recognition of a common God is put forward 
in the Qur’an as the basis for friendly relations 
with the followers of rival creeds, in the following 
verses : 

‘Say to those who have been given the Book and to the 
ignorant. Do ye accept Islam ? Then, if they accept Islam, are 
they guided ariglit; but if they turn away, then thy duty is 
only preaching.'? 'Those who have inherited the Book after 
them (t.e. the Jews and the Ohristians] are in perplexity of 
doubt concerning it. For this cause summon thou [them to the 
faith], and walk uprightly therein as thou hast been bidden, 
and follow not their desires ; and say. In whatsoever Books God 
hath sent down do I believe ; I am commanded to decide justly 
between you ; God is your Lord and our Lord ; we have our 
works and you have 5 ’Our works ; between us and you let there 
be no strife ; God will make us all one, and to Him shall we 
return.’ * ‘ Dispute ye not, save in kindliest sort, with the people 
of the Book ; save with such of them as have dealt wrongly 
[with you], and say ye, "We believe in what has been sent down 
to us and hath been sent down to you. Our God and your God 
is one, and to Him are we self-surrendered." ’» 

Muslim theologians have found a sanction for 
the toleration of religions other than Judaism and 
Christianity in passages such as the following : 

‘To every people have VVe appointed observances which they 
observe ; therefore let them not dispute the matter with thee, 
but summon them to thy Lord ; Verily thou art guided aright : 
But if they debate with thee, then say : God best knoweth what 
ye do.’ IS ‘If any one of those who join gods with God ask an 
asylum of thee, grant him an asylum m order that he may hear 
the word ol God; then let him reach his place of safety.’u 
‘They who had joined other gods with God say, “Had He 

leased, neither we nor our forefathers had worshipped aught 

ut Him, nor had wo, apart from Him, declared anything un- 
lawful." Thus acted they who were before them. Yet is the 
duty of the apostles other than plain-spoken preaching?’!? 

The clearest injunction of toleration is in the 
verse, ‘Let there be no compulsion in religion,’*® 
and forcible conversion is condemned in tlie words : 

‘ But if thy Lord had pleased, verily all who are in the world 
would have believed together. Wilt thou then compel men to 
become believers? No soul can believe but by the permission 
of God.’l* 

In harmony with the injunctions of the Qur’an 
is Muhammad’s letter to the bishops, priests, and 
monks of Najran promising them the protection of 
God and His apostle for their churches, their re- 

» See RBR xxxvii. [1898] 178 f. 

® See art. PKassetmoN (Muhammadan). 
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ligious services and monastic institutions, and free- 
dom from disturbance or any interference with 
their rights, so long as they remained faithful to 
their obligations.* He permitted the Jews in 
Medina to practise their own faith, until their 
implacable hostility led to their expulsion from 
the city, and he gave instructions to Mu’adh b. 
Jabal, whom he sent on a mission to Yaman in 
10 A.H., that he was not to compel any Jew to 
abandon his religion.® 

The teaching of the Qur’an and the practice of the Prophet 
thus served as a clear basis for toleration of the Christian and 
Jewish faiths. As mention is made of the Sabians in the 
Qur’an,? they also were considered to have received some divine 
revelation and therefore to be entitled to toleration; It is 
possible that the Harranians (g.v.) and Mandasans ((f.v.) claimed 
to be Sabians in order to enjoy the same toleration.4 Their 
practice of heathen rites naturally gave odence to orthodox 
Mnalim feeling, and the khalifah al-Qahir (932-934) is said to 
have consulted the jurist Abu Sa’Id al-Istakhri as to whether 
the Sabians should continue to be tolerated or not, and was told 
that, as they were neither Jews nor Christians, but worshipped 
the planets, they ought to be exterminated ; however, the 
khalifah allowed the Sabians to buy themselves off and dis- 
regarded the decision of this pious theologian.? About forty 
years later his successor, ifa'i'li-amrillah, promulgated a fresh 
edict of toleration in favour of the Sabians, guaranteeing to 
them protection for themselves, their wives, and property, and 
free access to their temples and places of prayer, and the un- 
disturbed performance of the rites of their relipon.® Their last 
temple was not destroyed until 1230, and then by the heathen 
Mongols.? 

Political expediency, and the desire of the jurists of the 
2nd cent, of the Hijra to make the religious law tally with the 
accepted practice, prompted the extension of a similar toleration 
to such faiths as were not mentioned in the Qur’Sn, but were 
found to have adherents in the rapidly growing Muhammadan 
empire ; e.g., when Arab rule was extended into Persia, it was 
averred that Muhammad had given directions that the Zoroas- 
trians were to be treated exaoUylike the Ahl al-kitab{‘ people 
of the Book ’).» 

The Zoroastrians appear to have been but little disturbed in 
the exercise of their cult up to the period of the fall ol the 
'Abbasid dynasty.® There la even an account of a Muhammadan 
general (in the reign of Mu'tajim, 833-842) who ordered an imdm 
and a mu’adhdhin to be flogged because they bad destroyed a 
fire-temple In Sughd and built a mosque in its place.?® In the 
loth cent., three centuries after the conquest of Persia, fire- 
temples were to be found in almost every province.?* 

Even the Manichraans (g.v.), though not entitled to toleration 
according to Muhammadan law, survived ns a separate sect 
until the end of the 10th cent. ; In the reign of Ma’mun, 
Yazdanbakht, the leader of the sect, held a publlo disputation 
with the Muslim theologians in Baghdad,?® 

The severe condemnation of idolatry in the Qur’an?* seems to 
have made any toleration ol idol-worshippers impossible for a 
Muslim ruler, but already in the reign ol Harun Muslim law 
had granted the privilege ol paying iizgah to idolaters— wor- 
shippers of idols, fire, and stones— and thus gave them a place 
among the tolerated cults.** The khalifah 'Uthman, in dealing 
with the heathen Berbers, followed the precedent of ’Umar in 
regard to the Zoroastrians, and allowed them to pay jizyah.ft 
In India the Brahmans appear to have paid jizyah from the 
earliest days ol Arab domination,?® and to have been allowed to 
retain their faith undisturbed, but the building of new temples 
was held to be illegal.?? Though during the later Muhammadan 
conquests there was a considerable destruction of Hindu 
temples, the settled Muhammadan governments appear often 
to have respected the state endoivments granted by the former 
Hindu rulers to religious foundations, as was done in the case 
of the temple of Brahmanabad in the province of Sind, where 
Muhammadan rule was first established in India. At a much 
later date, in the 16th cent., the Muhammadan government of 
Bengal is said to have raised the large sum of £100,000 a year 
by licensing the worship of Jagannath in Orissa,?® and even 
Maidar 'Ah and Kpu Sulfan, usua lly so notorious lor their 
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Intolerance towards their Hindu subjects, mode grants of 
money to the monastery of Sringeri, one of the most famous 
shnnes in S. India.^ The same tradition survives in present 
Muhammadan states in India, such as gaidarabid ancf Bahi- 
walpur, which still assign revenues for the support of Hindu 
tempies.a 

Even in such n barbarous country as Baluchistfin the Hindus 
enjoyed religious toleration in consideration of their payment 
of jizyah. ‘ They were free from persecution and molestation ; 
in any dispute with the tribesmen they could appeal to their 
protector or the headman for a fair hearing and a fair settle- 
ment ; the honour of their women was respected ; their religion 
was tolerated ; no one tampered with their customs.' * 

The non-Muslim living under a Muhammadan 
government was styled a dhimmi (lit. ‘one tvith 
whom a compact has been made ’), and the condi- 
tions under which he lived were supposed to be 
regulated by the agreements made with the Muslim 
conjiuerors as they extended their dominion over 
various cities ana districts. As an example of 
such an agreement, the conditions may be quoted 
that are said to have been drawn up when Jerusalem 
came under Muslim rule in A.D. 638 : 

' In the name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate i This 
is the security which ’Umar, the servant of God, the com- 
mander of the faithful, grants to the people of Aelia. He 
grants to all, whether rick or sound, security for their lives, 
their possessions, their churches and their crosses, and for all 
that concerns their religion. Their ohurches shail not be 
changed into dwelling-places, nor destroyed, neither shall they 
nor their appurtenances be in any way diminished, nor the 
crosses of the inhabitants nor aught of their possessions, nor 
shall any constraint be put upon them in the matter of their 
faith, nor shall any one of them be harmed.''* 

The theory was that the dhimmi, in return for 
tribute paid and in consideration of good behaviour, 
received protection from the Muslim government 
and immunity for life, property, and religion. 
Tradition attributed to tlie Prophet a warning 
against the disregard of this compact ; ‘ Whoever 
wrongs one with whom a compact has been made 
[i.e. a dhimmi], and lays on him a burden beyond 
his strength, I shall be his accuser.’ ' ‘ Whoever 
torments the c^AimTOis, torments me.’* A similar 
consideration for them was shown by the kbalifah 
'Umar, who in his testament enjoined on his 
successor : ‘ I commend to your care the dhimmls 
of the Apostle of God; see that the agreement 
with them is kept, and that they be defended 
against their enemies, and that no burden laid 
upon them beyond their strength.’’ Similarly, 
'.^i, when ho appointed Muhammad _b. Abi Bakr 
governor of Egypt in 36 A.H., bade him do justice 
to the dhimmls.^ In a like spirit, the Turkish 
code ordains that the dhimmls are not to be dis- 
turbed in the exercise of their religion.* 

The actual practice appears to have varied 
according to local conditions and the character of 
the local government ; and by the 2nd cent, of the 
Hijra, when some codification was made of the 
law relating to the dhimmls, more harsh and in- 
tolerant regulations had come into force than 
those of eanier times. But in the first century of 
Arab rule the various Cliristian clmrches enjoyed 
a toleration and a freedom of religious life such 
as had been unkno'wn for generations under the 
Byzantine government. We have the contempor- 
ary testimony of the Nestorian patriarch, IshS'yabh 
in. {A.D. 650-660), who, writing to the primate of 
Persia, says ; 
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‘The Araba, to whom God at thia time had given the empire 
of the world, behold, they are among you, as ye know well ; 
and yet they attack not the Christian faith, but, on the con- 
trary, they favour our religion, do honour to our priest* and 
the Bainta of the Lord, and confer bcnetita on churclies end 
monasteries.' i 

Indeed, the Church to which this ecclesiastic 
belonged exhibited a remarkable expansion under 
Muhammadan rule; missionaries were sent from 
Persia to China and India, both of which were 
raised to the dignity of metropolitan sees in the 
8th cent. ; about the same period the Nestorians 
gained a footing in Egypt, and later spread the 
Christian faith right across Asia, and by the 11th 
cent, had gained many converts from among the 
Tatars.* But by the 2nd cent, of the Muhammadan 
era the condition of the Christians had become 
less tolerable. The victorious armies that estab- 
lished Arab rule over Syria and Persia appear to 
have been little swayed by religious considera- 
tions, and under the rule of the Umayyads the 
Christian and other non-Muslim religious com- 
munities seem to have been little regarded except 
as sources of revenue ; but under the 'Abba-sids a 
change in the attitude of the government made 
itself felt. The orthodox reaction which supported 
this dynasty and the union of the spiritual and 
temporal power which characterized it tended to 
make the administration of the existing laws more 
oppressive. In the course of the long struggle 
with the Byzantine empire the khallfahs liad had 
occasion to distrust the loyalty of their Christian 
subjects, and the treachery of the emperor 
Nikephoros was not improbably one of the reasons 
for the harsher treatment initiated ^ Haiiln al- 
Rashid (786-809), who ordered the Christians to 
wear a distinctive dress and give up to Muslims 
the government posts which they held. But the 
prescriptions of the jurists and theologians *_were 
often more intolerant than the actual practice of 
the government, and it would be rash to assume 
that the treatment meted out to the non-Muslim 



the Biddah (f.e. the Defection, after the' death of 
the Prophet) or to the idolatrous Arabs, except 
death or the acceptance of Islam, but Cietani* 
has proved that the early conquerors had no power 
to enforce such a principle, and historical facts do 
not show that any such alternative was actually 
imposed on the heathen Arabs. 

But protests against cruelty towards the dhimmls 
are not wanting in the works of Muslim legists 
themselves; e.g.. Aba Ylisuf* claims for the 
dhimmls gentle treatment; they are not to be 
beaten when called upon to pay jizyah, or to be 
made to stand in the s-un, or to be tormented in 
any way ; and he makes an earnest appeal to his 
patron, HarOn, on their behalf : 

•It Is Incumbent on the commander oJ the faithful (may God 
grant tliee his aid I) that thou deal gently with those that have 
a covenant ■with thy Prophet and thy cousin, Mn[)amm»d (the 
peace and blessing of God be upon him D, *nd that thou take 
care that they bo not wronged or Ill-treat^ ond that no burden 
be laid upon them beyond their strong, and that no part of 
their belongings be taken from them beyond what they are In 
duty bound to pay, for it is related of the Apostle of God (the 
peace and blcsring of God be upon him 1) that he eaid. Whoso- 
ever wrongs one with whom a compact has been made [Ce. a 
dAimmt] or imposes a burden on him beyond his strength, I 
shall be his accuser on the day of Judgment.' * 

Ibn Qasim al-Ghazja (t 1512) maintains that the 
majority of Muslim jurists hold that the dhimmi 
must bo treated with kindness and consideration 
and not with contempt, when he comes to pay the 

» J. 8. Assemanl, BSHioOteea Orimtalis, Borne, 1719-SS, toL 
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jizyah.^ Commenting on this passage nearly two 
centnries latei, al-Birmawi (t 1694) enters a pro- 
test against such fanatical glosses on Qur'an, ix. 
29, as are referred to in art. Persecution, and 
holds that the phrase ‘ being humbled ’ implies 
only conformity to the regulations of Islam in 
regard to the dhimmls, and that these words give 
no justification for the rough treatment sometimes 
inflicted on a dhimmi when he Taaid iizyah — e.g., 
that he should be made to stand witu bent head 
and back before the collector of the tax, who 
should slap his face and pull his beard — for {as he 
rightly says) there is no evidence that the Prophet 
or any one of the khallfahs acted in such a 
manner.^ 

A powerful influence in the direction of tolera- 
tion in a period when feeling was acerbated against 
the Christians, and when the disorder in Muham- 
madan administration made their position more 
precarious and exposed them to the tyranny of 
local officials, was the extension of the religions 
orders, especially that of the Qadiriyyah, and 
the popularizing of that mystical presentation of 
religious thought in which devout Muslims found 
consolation after the devastations of the Mongol 
conquests. 'Abd al-Qadir al-Jilani (t 1166), the 
founder of the order referred to, emphasized the 
virtues of charity and meekness, and his attitude 
and that of his followers towards the Christians 
was kindly and sympathetic.® The tendency of 
Persian mysticism was opposed to any emphasiz- 
ing of religious dilierences, and the teaching of 
the poets who wrote under the influence of this 
mystical movement often made for tolerance ; a 
well-known example is the story of Abraham in 
Sa'di’s Bustan,* in which the patriarch is rebuked 
by God for refusing his charity to an aged fire- 
worshipper on the ground of his infidelity. But 
in the present article attention may rather be 
drawn to instances of toleration in contrast to the 
fanatical usage of legislation ; e.g,, though the 
so-styled Pact of 'Umar® forbade the building of 
new churches, there was considerable variation of 
opinion among the Muslim legists themselves on 
this question, from the more liberal Ranafi doc- 
trine, which declared that, though it was unlawful 
to build churches and synagogues in Muslim 
territory, those already existing could be repaired 
if they had been destroyed or had fallen into 
decay, while in villages where the tokens of Islam 
were not apparent new churches and synagoMes 
might be built, to the intolerant Ranbali ruling 
that they might neither be erected nor be restored 
when damaged or ruined. Some legists held that 
the privileges varied according to treaty rights ; 
in towns tahen by force no new houses of prayer 
might be erected by dhimmls, but, if a special 
treaty had been made, the building of new 
churches and synagogues was allowed. But, like 
so many of the lucubrations of Muslim legists, 
these prescriptions bore but little relation to actual 
facts. Schoolmen might agree that the dhimmls 
could build no houses of prayer in a city of Muslim 
foundation, but the civil authority permitted the 
Copts to erect churches in the new capital of Cairo. 
The fact that 'Umar b. 'Abd al-'Aziz (717-720) 
ordered the destruction of all recently constructed 
churches, and that more than a century later the 
fanatical al-Mntawakkil (847-861) had to repeat 
the same order, shows how little the prohibition 
of the building of new churches was put into force ; 
and both Christian and Muhammadan historians 
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record numerous instances of the erection of new 
churches, some of them buildings of great magnifi- 
cence.* Al-Muqtadir (908-932) even gave orders 
himself for the rebuilding of some churches at 
Kanilah in Palestine, which had been destroyed 
by Muhammadans during a riot.® 

Muslim law made death the punishment for 
apostasy (g.u.), and the convert to Islam was not 
allowed to return to his former faith, but instances 
are not unknown of a more tolerant view vindicat- 
ing freedom of conscience in such oases. 

Even the mad Haidm (996-1020), whose persecutions caused 
many Jews and Christians to abandon their faith, ordered the 
churches that had been destroyed to be rebuilt, and the pro- 
perty settled on the churches that had been taken from Uie 
Christians to beTrestored to them, and allowed the unwilling 
converts to return to their old faith.s It is stated by more 
than one Muhammadan writer that Moses Maimonides under 
the fanatical rule of the Almohads in Spain feigned conversion 
to Islam, but fled to Egj-pt and there openly declared himself 
to be a Jew ; that towards the end of his life a Muslim juris- 
consult from Spain denounced him for his apostasy and 
demanded that the extreme penalty of the law should be 
inflicted on him for this oflence ; but the case was quashed by 
al-Qa<Ji al-FaiJil 'Abd al-Rabim b. 'Ali (one of the most famous 
of Muslim judges and prime minister of Saladin), who authori- 
tatively declared that a man who had been converted to Islam 
by force could not rightly be considered to be a Muslim.* 
Jewish writers, Jealous for the honour of their great co-religion- 
ist, have disputed the accuracy of this story, though the first 
who [narrates it, Ibn al-Qifti, was himself a contemporary of 
Maimonides ; t but in reference to Muhammadan toleration it is 
of interest to note that the decision of al-Qiiiji al-Faijil is re- 
ported without contradiction or condemnation. In the same 
spirit, when Ohaziin, ilkhan of Persia (1295-1304), discovered 
that the Buddhist monks who had become Muhammadans at 
the beginning of his reign (when their temples had been 
destroyed) only made a pretence of being converted, he granted 
permission to all those who so wished to return to Tibet, where 
among their Buddhist fellow-countrymen they would be free 
once more to follow their own faith. J. B. Tavernier t tells a 
similar story of some Jews of Ispahan who were so grievously 
persecuted by the governor ‘ that either by force or cunning he 
caused them to turn Mahometans ; but the king (Shah 'AbbSs 
II. [1642-1667]), understanding that only power and fear had 
constrained them to turn, suffer'd them w resume their own 
religion and to live in quiet.' The Yazidls who were forced to 
accept Islam under the oppressive rule of Badr Ehan Beg in 
1844, were permitted by an imperial firman to return to their 
own creed three years later.7 

The practice of Muhammadan governments 
seems, generally, to have been to leave to each 
separate protected community the management of 
its internal afiairs, and to permit the religious 
leaders to administer the laws as to marriage, 
inheritance, etc., in accordance with the ordin- 
ances of the particular faith as accepted by the 
persons concerned, in some instances in criminal 
cases also,® though, according to Abu Uanifah, 
there was no obligation resting on the Muham- 
madan government to recognize the decisions of 
such a judge or on the dhimmls to conform to 
them.® But, if an appeal was made to the Muslim 
judge, he would decicie the case on the basis of the 
Qur’an and Muslim law, and some jurists held that 
the State could even insist on the application of 
Muslim law in cases of inheritance in which the 
public treasury would thereby derive more benefit 
than if the special law of the dhimmls concerned 

1 For examples see Arnold, The Preaching of Islarrfl, pp. 
66-63. 

3 Eutychius, Annates, ed. L. Cheikbo, Paris, 1908-09, ii. 82. 

s Ibn Khallikan, Biographical Dictionary, tr. MacQuokin de 
Slane, Paris, 1843-71, iii. 451. , . 

4 Ibn al-Qiftl, Ta'rVeh al-HuJcamd', ed. J. Lippert, Eeipag, 
1003, p. 318, line 6, p. 319,' lines 16-19; Abul Faraj, ToWA 
llukhtafar al-Duwal, Beirut, 1890, p. 417 f. ; Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah, 
'Uyun al-anb&’/i (abagdt al-atibbd', ed. A. Muller, Koni^berg, 
1884, ii. 117. 

t See A. Berliner, ‘ Zur Ehrenrettung des Maimonides, in 
Moses ben Maimon: sein Leben, seine werkeund sein Einftass 
Zur Erinnerung an den siebenhunderUten Todeslag des 
3/otmonides, Leipzig, 1914, ii. 103 ff. 

^Six Voyages through Tartary into Persia and the East 
Indies, Eng. tr., London, 1677, p. 160. 

I G. P. Badger, The Nestorians and their Rituals, London, 
1852, i. 133 f. 

8 Arnold^, p. 146. 

® Mawardi, Constilutiones Pclitiece, ed. M. Enger, Bon% 
1863, p. 108 f. 
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were applied.* It is recorded of Khayr b, Ntfaym, 
a judge in Egypt about the middle of the 8th cent., 
that, after hearing the cases of the Muslims Inside 
the mosque, he would sit on the steps outside the 
gate in the afternoon and hear the cases of the 
Christians and Jews, testing the value of the 
evidence of the witnesses by inquiring into their 
credibility among their co-religionists.® 

An important testimony to the toleration of 
Muslim rule is the fact that persecuted Christian 
and other sects took refuge in Muhammadan lands, 
to enjoy there the undisturbed exercise of their 
several cults. When the Byzantine emperor, Leo, 
in 714, instituted a persecution against the Mon- 
tanists and the Jews, forcibly compelling them to 
submit to baptism, while some burnt themselves 
alive rather than suffer the loss of religious free- 
dom, others fled for safety into the neighbouring 
Arab territory.® The persecuted Spani^ Jews at 
the end of the 15th cent, took refuge in Turkey in 
enormous numbers.* The Calvinists of Hungary 
and Transylvania and the Unitarians of the latter 
country long preferred to submit to the Turks 
rather than fall into the hands of the fanatical 
house of Hapsburgj” and the Protestants of 
Silesia in the 17 tb cent, looked with longing eyes 
towards Turkey and would gladly have purdiased 
religious freedom at the price of submission to 
Muslim rule.® The Cossacks, who belonged to the 
sect of the Old Believers and were persecuted by 
the Russian State Church in 1736, found in the 
dominions of the sultan the toleration which their 
Christian brethren denied them.® 

Of toleration in the Muhammadan world gener- 
ally it may be said that it was more operative in 
the earlier centuries of the Hijra than in the days 
of the decline of the khalifate or the unhappy 
period of the Mongol conquests or in modem times 
when the pressure of Christian Powers exasper- 
ated Muslim feeling. The civil government has as 
a rule been more tolerant than the clergy, and the 
regulations of jurists have seldom been put into 
force irith all their rigour; though practice has 
varied with time and place, the persecutions ® that 
have occurred have been excited by sonie special 
and local circumstances rather than inspired hy a 
settled principle of intolerance. The judgment of 
A. de Gobineau is on the whole justified by the 
facts of history ; 

* Si I’on sSpare la doctrine religieuse do la nScessiW politique 
qui souvent a parl4 et api on son nom, 11 n'est pas de religion plus 
to!6rante, on pourralt presque dire plus inniftd rente eur la foi 
des homines, qne Vlslam. Cette disposition otpanique cst si 
Jortc qu’en dehors des cos od la raison d’Etat wise en Jen a 
portd les pouvernementa musulmons & se foire arme de tout poor 
tendre t Punit6 do loi, la toldrance la plus compitte a iti la 
rtple fournie par le dopme. . . . Qu’on ne e'arrete pas aux 
violences, aux cruautds commiseg dans une occasion ou dans une 
autre. Si on y regarde do prfes, on ne tardera pas t y ddcouvtir 
des causes toutcs politiques ou toutcs de p.assion humaine et 
de tempdrament chez le souveraln ou dans les populations. 
Le fait religleux n’j' est invoqud qne comma prdtcxtc et, 
cn rdalitd, 11 reste en dehors.' s 

To this sober conclusion of the historian may he 
added the eloquent outburst of one of the_ Spanish 
Muhammadans who was driven out of his native 
country on the occasion of the last expulsion of 
the Moriscoes in 1610 : 

‘ Did our victorious ancestors ever once attempt to extirpate 
Ohristianity outof Spain, when it was In their power" Did they 
not suffer your forefathers to enjoy the free use of their ntw 
at the same time that they wore their chains? Is not the 

I RSJ xxix. tlS&l] 209-211. 

a Al-Klndi, Kitab al-Qu^ah, cd. K. Guest, London, 1912, p. 

s Michael the Elder, U. 489-190: Theophancs, Chronoffraphia 
(PO oviii. 810, 812). ^ 

« La Jonquldre, Bist. de tempire offoman, new cd., ii. 60L 
»/5. i. 26G; J. Scheffler, Ttireien-SehrUn, 1601, 5 15f.;X. 
Gasztowtt, La Potogne et Vltlam, Paris, 1007, p. 51. 
a SchefBer, t 48. ® La Jonquidre, li. 482. 

> See art. PKRSzotmos (Muhammadan). . , „ . 

a Let ^ligiont et let pnilosophies dans VAtie eentrale, Paris, 
1865, p. 24 f, 
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ahsolute injunction of our Prophet, that whatsoever nation is 
conquered by Musilman steel, should, upon the payment of 
I a moderate annual tribute, be permitted to persevere In their 
own pristine persuasion, how absurd soever, or to embrace 
whatever belief they themselves best approved of J If there 
may have been some examples of forced conversions, they are 
so rare as scarce to deserve mentioning, and only attempted by 
men who had not the fear of God, and the Prophet, before their 
eyes, and who, in so doing, have acted directly and diametri- 
cally contrary to the holy precepts and ordinances of Islam 
which cannot, without sacrilege, be violated by any who would 
be held worthy of the honourable epithet of Musalman. . . . 
You can never produce, among us, any bloodtiilrsiy, formal 
tribunal, on account of different persu.ssions in points of faith, 
that anywise approaches your exccralile Inquisition. Our arms, 
it Is true, are ever open to receive ail who arc disposed tc em- 
brace our religion; butwearenotallowedby our sacred Alcoran 
to tyrannize over consciences. Our proselytes have all imagin- 
able encouragement, and have no sooner professed God’s Unity 
and His Apostle’e mission but they become one of us, without 
reserve ; taking to wife our daugliters, and being employed in 
posts of trust, honour and proOt ; we contenting ourselves with 
only obliging them to wear our habit, and to seem true believer* 
in outward appearance, without ever offering to examine their 
consciences, provided they do not openly revile or prolane our 
religion : if they do that, we Indeed punish them as they deserve ; 
since their conversion was voluntarily, and was not by compul- 
sion." 1 
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T0LST6Y. — I. Early life and manhood. — Lev 
Hikoldevich Tolst6y (1828-1910), novelist, social 
reformer, and religious mystic, was born on 2Stli 
Aug. (O.S.), 1828, at YAsnaya PolyAna (‘Bright 
Glade’), the home of the family, in tke government 
of Tula, about 130 miles south of Moscow. Lev 
was the youngest of four sons. His mother having 
died when he was three, and his father five or six 
years later, tlie boj' went in 18-10 to the university 
toavn of KazAn in eastern Russia, where he lived 
under the charge of an aunt, wlioni he held in 
grateful remembrance. After two years’ study ho 
left the university without a degree. The blame 
is usually laid upon the professors, hut some portion 
of it must be attributed to TolsWy’s own dissipated 
and irregular life. Returning to his estate, he 
interested himself in the life of his peasants, with 
the disappointing results recorded some years later 
in his A Montinff of a Landed Proprietor (1856). 
He admits tliat he did not really know their life, 
and tliat he was aiming at their betterment only 
from the outside. It was, however, the beginning 
of that interest in 'the people’ which led him at 
lost to throw in his lot with the peasants and the 
poor. In 1851, to escape from the idle dissipation 
of his class, he fled to the Caucasus, u-here he 
wrote his earliest works — Childhood, A Morninp 
of a Landed Proprietor, and The Incursion — and 
planned The Cossacks, sold ten years later to pay a 
gambling debt 

Childhood (1852), Boyhood (1854), and Youth 

13 . Morgan, Mahometitm Explonned, honion, 1723-25, it 
207t, S16. 
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(1856) form an autobiographical fragment, thinly 
disguised under fictitious names. Here, as else- 
where, Tolstdy doubles himself, to bring out the 
dual nature, the natural and the spiritual man of 
whieh he was always conscious in himself. Irt4nev 
represents the lower nature, his friend Nekhlyddov 
the higher. The latter reappears in the Landed 
'Proprietor and in Resurrection, just as in TVar 
and Peace Pierre Beziikhi, and in Anna Karinin 
Konstantin Levin, are Tolstdy himself in that 
struggle between flesh and spirit which ended only 
with life. There is truth in Leo Wiener’s state- 
ment that even the Christ of his religious writings 
is stUI the image of the author, and that ‘it is 
Christ-Tolstdy that becomes the final and lasting 
stage of his spiritual evolution. This autobio- 
graphical fragment reveals Tolstdy as an awkward 
child, morbidly sensitive to his appearance ; a boy, 
confessing frankly every shade of evil in his heart, 
such as the rise of sexual feeling ; and a youth ‘ in 
search of an ideal,’ whose one faith was in the 
possibility of virtuous perfectibility. Beyond this, 
his creed, though retaining the forms of the Ortho- 
dox Church, had become dust, ready to crumble at 
a touch. Yet we see the beginnings of many 
things which appear and reappear in his writings 
to the end — a shame of being rich while others 
want, a deep hatred of injustice, and the clear 
poetic vision of Nature and her loveliness. 

The Cossacks (1863) represents Tolstdy’s revulsion 
from the artificial and vicious life of cities and his 
class. The natives had their vices, but they sinned 
naturally and frankly, and thus escaped the deeper 
corruption of hidden immorality. In contrast with 
their bold outdoor life, Tolstoy saw himself (the 
Oldnin of the story) as a degenerate weakling. 

Joining the army in 1851, Tolstdy commanded a 
battery at Sevastopol ; and in his three sketches 
— Sevastopol in December, 1854, Sevastopol in May, 
1855, Sevastopol in August, 1855 — we find the seeds 
of thought that were to fructify in his War and 
Peace, and many an indignant denunciation of the 
violence by which nations are governed. The con- 
viction of the sheer wickedness and brutality of 
war sank deep into his soul and grew with the 
years. The sketches probably saved his life ; by 
the emperor’s orders the young man was removed 
to a place of safety. On the fall of Sevastopol in 
1865 he was sent with dispatches to St. Petersburg, 
and his career as a soldier came to an end. 

Of this period, and up to his marriage in 1862, 
Tolstdy could never afterwards think without 
shame. Between 1857 and 1861 he travelled in 
Germany, France, Italy, Switzerland, England, 
and Belgium, to study their educational methods, 
wrote many books on education, and started schools 
for peasant children on his estate. Yet alongside 
this generous interest in ‘ the people’ the tides of 
the passions of the natural man never ceased to 
flow. His own words in his My Confession^ 
frankly reveal this moral duality ; 

‘I cannot recall those years without dread, loathing, and 
anguish of heart. I kilied people in war and chaiienged to 
duels to kill ; I lost money at cards, wasting the iabour of the 
peasants ; I punished them, fornicated, and cheated. Lying, 
stealing, acts of lust of every description, drunkenness, violence, 
murder— there was not a crime which I did not commit, and 
for ali that I was praised, and my contemporaries have regarded 
me as a comparativeiy morai man. Thus 1 lived for ten years.’ 

On 23rd Sept. 1862 Tolstdy married Sofiya, second 
daughter of a Dr. Behrs of Moscow, who bore him 
thirteen children, several of whom died in infancy. 
Fifteen years of unbroken domestic happiness 
followed. Tolstdy was busy with his schools, his 
works on education, the management of his estate, 
and, above all, the writing of his greatest novels, 
War and Peace (1864-69) and Anna Karinin 

1 Lev K. ToUUy: an Andli/sis of hU Life and Works (Com- 
pute Works of Count ToUtij/, tr. and ed. L. Wiener, xxiv. 293). 

>Ch. IL (Works, jdii. St.). 


(1873-77), in which appear all the problems round 
which his mind never ceased to work — war, the 
peasants, the land and the serfs, education, the 
universal duty of manual labour, and, at the root 
of all, religion and the ethical duties flowing there- 
from. Then suddenly, to the dismay of theliterary 
world, Tolstdy cast aside the art in which he was 
acknowledged the greatest living master, and de- 
voted the remainder of his life to moral and religions 
tales for peasants and children, and an examina- 
tion of the Gospels, the Creed, and the foundations 
of violence on which he believed the entire system 
of civil government rested. His literary ambitions 
had been treason to the deepest convictions of his 
soul. The literary caste set up to teach what they 
did not know, and for the sake of his family he 
had shared their delusions : 

'The new conditions of my happy family life completely drew 
me away from all search for the general meaning of life. All 
my life during that time was centred in my family, my wile, 
my children, and, therefore, in cares lor the increase of the 
means of existence. The striving after perfection, which before 
had given way to the striving after perfection in general, after 
progress, now gave way simply to the striving after making it 
os comfortable as possible for me and my family. Thus another 
fifteen years passed.’ i 

The struggle to break away from this treason to 
the higher life led to great family unhappiness, 
and ultimately to his mysterious and tragic end. 

2 . Ethical and religious ideas. — Tolstdy’s princi- 
pal works after his ‘ conversion ’ are My Confession 
(1879-82), Critique of Dogmatic Theology (1880-82), 
The Four Gospels Harmonized ana Translated 
(3 vols., 1880-82), My Religion (1884), What shall 
we do then? (1884-86), Moral and Religious Tales, 
The Kingdom of God is within you (1893), What is 
Art ? (1897), and Resurrection (1899), his last great 
novel, in which he sums up his indictment of 
Church and State and the entire structure of 
society. It is from this vast mass of literature 
that we must now attempt to deduce the religious 
and ethical convictions into which, with endless 
vacillations, Tolstdy finally settled. _ 

(1) Tolstdy’s fundamental conviction is that the 
one purpose of life is to know God by bringing all 
relations of humanity into harmony with His will. 
In reply to the decree of the Holy Synod which 
excommunicated him in 1901 he states his creed : 

‘ I believe in Qod, whom I understand ns Spirit, as Love, as 
the beginning of everything. I believe that He is in me and I 
in Him. I believe that God’s will is most clearly and compre- 
hensibly expressed in the teaching of the man Christ, whom 
to understand as God and pray to I consider the greatest 
blasphemy. I believe that the greatest true good of man is the 
fulfilment of God’s will, but His will is this, that men should 
love one another and in consequence of this should treat others 
as they wish that others should treat them, ns, indeed, it says 
In the Gospel that in this is all the law and the prophets. I 
.' ■' ■■ ■ r* ” ry man is, therefore, 

■■;thstthiBnugmenta- 
: ■ I life to a greater and 

ever greater good, and gives after death a greater good, the 
greater the love is in man, and at the same time more than any- 
thing else contributes to the establishment of the kingdom of 
God in the world, that is, of an order of life with which the 
now existing discord, deception, and violence will give way to 
free agreement, truth, and brotherly love of men among them- 
selves. I believe that there is but one means for success in 
love, and that is prayer, not public prayer in temples, which Is 
directly forbidden by Christ (Matt. vl. B-IS), but such os Christ 
has given us an example of, — solitary prayer, which consists in 
the establishment and strengthening in our consciousness of the 
meaning of our life and our independence of everything except 
God's will.’ 2 

(2) Tolstfiy warns us that, when he calls God 
‘Father’ and speaks of His ‘will,’ he is not to be 
understood as meaning that God is a personal 
being. He admits that, when he prays, he is in- 
consistent with his doctrine of the imnersonality 
of God : it is a necessity forced on him by the fact 
that he himself is a person. The doctnne oi the 
7’rinity is blasphemy. Metaphysical speculations 
conceal God ; nothing reveals Him but love in its 

1 llv Coryfession.ch. iii. (Works, xiil. 1C). 

2 Answer to the Deeru of the Synod (Works, xxili. 235 (.). 
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application to human life. The fundamental idea 
of Tht Kingdom of God is within yon is that 
God is, in every man, the revelation of life and 
the power by which man lives and acts upon the 
world. Whatever approves itself to the God 
within has divine sanction and right. Since God 
thus acts naturally through man, miracles are 
impossible. 

(3) Tolst 63^8 conception of Christ passed through 
many fluctuations. In the Crimea he dreamed of 
a new Christianity ‘purged of dogma and mysti- 
cism,’ giving happiness here on earth. At his 
brother Nikoldy’s funeral he projected ‘a Life of 
Christ as a Materialist.’ After reading a German 
work on the Gospels he inclined to agree with the 
author that Christ never existed. In the end, 
while admitting His existence, he denied in- 
dignantly His divinity. 'To recognise Christ as 
God is to renounce God.’ ' On the theory of His 
divinity the Tem^ation becomes absurd — ‘ God is 
tempted by God Himself.’ The miraculous Birth 
is an invention to cover His mother’s shame. The 
Kesurrection is ‘a trite, contemptihle invention,’ 
contrary to reason and needing the invention of 
otlier miracles to support it. He is ‘ the living 
Christ’ only in the sense in which all men live on 
in the spirits of those who come after them. Jesus 
is grouped with other great religious teachers of 
the world, such as Confucius, Buddha, Lao-tse. 
These views are asserted with a peculiar earnest- 
ness : * I am standing with one foot in the grave, 
and I have no need to feign.’ The truth is that 
Tolstdy had almost a personal interest in thus 
emphasizing the human side of Christ : he found 
in it those elements of wavering of which he ivas 
conscious in himself. The Temptation, the shrink- 
ing of His soul at the visit of the Greeks, the agony 
in the Garden, the cry ‘My God, my God’ on the 
Cross, seemed to bring Him nearer to his own 
weaknesses and vacillations. There was even a 
moment, he held, when Christ resolved to use 
violence against violence and advised His followers 
to sell their garments and buy swords ; and it was 
only in the Garden that He was able to overcome 
the terrible temptation by prayer. 

(4) Tolstdy’s attitude to Scripture settled down 

into acceptance of nothing that did not commend 
itself to the God -within himself. The OT is non- i 
essential to Christianity. The Church doctrine of i 
the infallibility of Scripture — myths, miracles, con- 
tradictions, immoral stories, and all — only commits 
the soul to untruth. Yet he admired the OT 
stories and the Gospel parables as the highest form ; 
of art, taught them to the peasant children in his ^ 
schools, and advocated that cheap unabridged | 
copies be given them, not one word omitted : | 

' The book of the childhood of the nice will always be the best 
book of the childhood of each man. . . . There is no book like 
the Bible to open up o new world to the pupil and to make him 
without knowledge love knowledge.’ 3 

After giving elaborate interpretations of the 
Four Gospels, he warns his readers against all 
interpretotions : let each man read for himself in j 
the spirit of a little child. To get nearer the | 
original meaning he learned Greek ; and he used ' 
his new-found instrument in the most uncritical 
and arbitrary way. The Four Gospels were the 
heart of the Bible ; the Sermon on the Mount was 
the heart of the Gospels ; and a few sayings of 
Christ formed the heart of the Sermon. Whatever 
in Scripture did not harmonize with these few say- 
ings and Tolstdy’s vast ‘ private interpretation ’ of 
them was sep aside without scruple as no part of 
the true original teaching ; and, as one has said, 
if he cleared away superstitions of the Church, he 
created others of his own. 


1 Thrtt LtUert on Reaton, Faith, ond Prayer f ITorJtf, xxUU 

472)v 

» The SeAooI of Ydtnaya PcJydna tWorkt, iv. SOS, 310), 


(6) In substance, Tolst^ reduces Christianity 
I to five commandments of Christ in the Sermon on 
i the Mount : 

(o) Thou shall not he angry (Mt 6U-55).— He takes this prohi- 
biUon absolutely, omitting ‘ without a cause.’ It forbids, not 
killing merely, but the anger from which violence flows. In his 
own experience he found that contempt was the root of anger ; 
and, since contempt was possible only to inferiors, he strove 
to divest himself of the worldly possessions, standing, and 
privileges which wve him a false sense of superiority over those 
who were sons of the one Father. It it be said that Christ in 
this passage roeaks of the penalty of judgment and Are for 
this sin, Tolstoy replies that Ho never prescribed this penalty, 
the mention of which only Indicates the severity of His con- 
demnation of it. In Ms discussion of Mt 23 he does not seem to 
recogniio that Christ’s indignation against tbs Pharisees must 
be a breach of His own law against anger, if understood in the 
absolute sense. 

(5) Thoru shall not eommil adullery (Mt Tolstdy 

Interprets the words in v.s^, ’saving for the cause of fornica- 
tion,’ as meaning that the husband by divorcing his wife ' causes 
her also (as well as himselO to commit adulteiy.’ His views 
pass through several stages and are influenced by his own 
early lapses. For the first fifteen years of his married life his 
ideal for woman was the duty of motherhood. He disapproved 
of celibacy and held that monogamy la ‘the natural law of 
humanity.’ The close of What shall ire do then } is an impas- 
sioned appeal to women to fulfil ' the highest act of life,’ the 
duty of maternity. Homesfie Happiness (1859), however, warns 
against basing the happiness of marriage on the romantic 
fever of the senses called love, from whicdl motherhood la the 
true escape, riiis view persists through ITar and Peace and 
•dnno Karinin. In the latter a young and beautiful woman, 
married to a man much older than herseit, turns to feed her 
starved heart to an illicit passion ; and the suicide in which she 
ends is, in the author’s intention, far less the punishment of her 
infidelity to her husband than of her unfaithfulness to her 
lover and their child— the burning out through jealousy of her 
lover's affection, and her unworthincss ol her own maternity. 
The Kreutzer Sonata (l8S9) marks the extreme development of 
his views — a sordid story of the murder of a guilty wife and the 
acquittal of the husband on the ground that he had merely 
defended his honour. The title implies that in TolsWy’s view 
Beethoven’s musio irritates and hypnotiics soul and sense Into 
crime. His final position is given in his FpUogvs to the 
Kreutzer Sonata (1800), written to defend himself against many 
attacks. In substance, he demands an absolute chastity, 
whether in the married or in the unmarried life. Tlio teaching 
of the gospel is * in the first place that a married roan must not 
be divorced from his wife, in order to toko another, and that 
ho must live with the one with whom ho has come together 
(Matt v. 81-32; xli. 8); in the second place, that for man In 
general, both married and unmarried man, it is sinful to look 
upon woman ns an object of enjoyment (Matt. v. 28-29), ond, In 
the third place, that for on unmarried man it is better not to 
marry at all, that is to bo alisolutcly chaste (Matt xix, 10-12).’ l 
He admits, however, that this absolute chastity is not a precept, 
but on ideal, to which the race Is meant to approximate. To 
the objection that this Ideal would annihilate tlie race ho 
replies coolly. Why not! Both Church and science foretell an 
end of the world ; why should it not come through the increase 
of virtue I 

(e) Thou shall not suear (Mt 6*5-37)._This means much more 
than mere simplicity and truth of speech: ‘Yea, yea; nay, 
nay.’ Christ forbids us to bind ourselves by an oath to any 
human power or authority. To do so is to abjure the freedom 
of conscience, which is the divine within us, and to make our- 
selves the slaves of a human will which may be tlic enemy of the 
ivilf of God, It Is the deliberate renunciation ol Christianity. 
In short, this command of Christ strikes at the root ol ail 
mllitarj’ power, since all armies rest on an oatli of allegiance to 
some human authority ; and this plain command the Church 
explains away, knowing that, if it were olieycd, the entire 
structure of society, and its own institution ns part of it, would 
fall to the ground. 

(d) Resist not evil (Jit 6*3-12 73-3 etc.).— This doctrine of non- 
resistance dominates all the rest of Tolstdv's teaching. It was 
the first command of Christ which he understood, and it opened 
the meaning of all the others. Pliysical force, being an outrage 
on the freedom of conscience, wliirh is the Kingdom of God 
within the soul, must never be applied to make any man do 
what he does not wish to do. Compulsory military scnlcc, the 
whole system of civil and criminal l.aw and government, par- 
liaments, courts, judges, police. Jails, taxation, even the 
payment of debts— all stand condemned as nnchrisllan. 
Property must bo alwlished, since it rests on force; it is not 
merely theft, but murder, because human life is the price paid 
for it. Ho prophesied the bankruptcy of the present system of 
violence ; and, were he alive, it is conccivalile that he would 
point to the Great War and the horrors of Bolshevism as the 
fuifilmcnt of his prophecy. Non-resistance is the only way to 
destroy violence. * As fire docs not put out fire, so evil does 
not put out evil.’ Given a non-resisting community, 'no 
enemies — neither Germans, nor Turks, nor savages — would kill 
or torture such people.’ His fanatical and uncompromising 
Russian mind admitted no limits to this doctrine. H he saw 
a madman attack a child or a horde of savages fall on hif 
own wile and children, this command of Christ forbade him 
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absolutely to protect them by force. The worst that can 
happen by not resisting is death, whereas to resist Is to * act 
contrary to the law of Christ, which is worse than death.* We 
ne^ not hesitate to say that this carries the doctrine to the 
point of insanity. The natural instinct of a normal conscience 
18 to protect the weak and the defenceless from a drunkard or 
a madman. 

(«) fVage no war (Mt 5*^^- ^8, Lk 632f.). — The flye command, 
mente of Christ form five widening circles : (1) the individual 
heart — harbour no anger ; (2) man and woman, the family — 
avoid carnal lust; (3) private worldly relations vrith others — 
bind the conscience by no oath or promise ; (4) relations to the 
State— resist no evil by force ; (6) the human race — regard no 
nation as your enemy : ‘ If they make war on you, submit, do 
good, and wage no war.' It is absurd to say that Christ, who 
forbade anger to the individual, now allows anger, and murder 
which is the fruit of anger, to communities and nations. 

From the Sevastopol sketches, on through War and Peace, 
The Kingdom of God is within you, and innumerable pamphlets, 
etc., ToIsWy never ceased to strip war of its ‘glory ' and to hold 
up its naked falsity, cruelty, and bestiality. Under all its fine 
names its true purpose is murder. Three causes are named : 
‘(I) the unequal distribution of property, that is, the robbing of 
one class of people by another, (2) the existence of a military 
class, that is, of people educated and destined for murder, and 
(3) the false, for the most part consciously deceptive, religious 
teaching, in which the young generations are forcibly educated.' l 
Patriotism is the chief war-criminal — a sentiment fostered by 
pageants which hypnotize the people into ‘ loyalty,’ by alliances 
with or against other nations, based on an unreal love and a 
created hate. There is no such thing as a good patriotism, the 
aim of all patriotism being that of ‘ Deutschland fiber Alles,’ 
to exalt our own nation over others, by violence if need be. 
It is this sentiment that puts into the hands of rulers a dia- 
bolic weapon, making possible military conscription and all the 
cruelties, atrocities, and bestialization of Invasions and battle- 
fields. The one remedy is the substitution for love of country 
of love for man as man, and the refusal of individuals to sub- 
mit to military service, be the consequences what they may. 
Tolstdy had a profound distrust of peace congresses and courts 
of arbitration, because ‘ the decision of the court of arbitration 
against the military violence of the states will be executed by 
means of military violence.’ ^ 

(6) Following out his doctrine of human freedom, 
Tolstdy attacked all current forms of education as 
the forcible ruin of life and ethics. The schools on 
his estate were based on absolute freedom. The 
children came when they pleased, sat where they 
liked, were at liberty to speak, had no home 
lessons to torture them. Yet the order and atten- 
tion were perfect. The teaching included walks in 
the fields, explanations of natural sights and 
sounds, history, folk-tales, stories and parables 
from the Bible, by far the finest instrument of 
education. Tolstdy wrote a series of tales, which 
had a great succe.ss in Russian schools ; but he 
held that it is the peasant children who can teach 
us to write, not we them : they are nearer the 
original harmony of beauty, truth, and goodness 
than men, whose education has been a system of 
destroying that harmony. His views are summed 
up thus : 

‘ I om convinced that the school ought not to interfere in that 
part of the education which belongs to the family; that the 
school has no right and ought not to reward and punish ; that 
the best police and administration of a school consist in giving 
full liberty to the pupils to study and settle their disputes ns 
they know best.’ * 

He opposed ‘ popular education ’ because it was not 
popular, but compulsory, based on violence, and 
hated by both parents and children, who forgot its 
artificial results as quickly as they could. 

‘ Schools which are established from above and by force are 
not a shepherd for the flock, but a flock for the shepherd.’ < 
From infant school to university the system was 
arbitrary, mechanical, and out of relation to life 
and its needs. To compel all cliild-natures to pass 
through a standardized system, without freedom of 
choice, is torture. In fine, education li.as become 
an elaborate system of demoralizing child-nature, 
which is good, in the interests of the world and its 
evils. At an early age it severs the natural bond 
of parent and child, and of the great mother, 
Nature herself, and it does so in a way which 

J Who is to Blame I, Letter on the Transvaal War (Works 
zxilL 45S). 

s Concerning the Congress of Peace (Works, xxiil. 440). 

* Tfte Sebnolat Ydsnaya Polydna (irori*, iv. 237). 

* On Popular Edueatitm (Works, iv. 15). 


fosters lying, hypocrisy, and vice, and destroys 
individuality. 

(7) In What is Art ? Tolstdy sweeps aside with 
contempt all theories of mere {esthetics and ‘ art 
for art’s sake,’ and reduces the criteria of art to 
the following : (1) art must spring from a genuine 
feeling in the artist ; (2) this feeling must have the 
power of infecting others with the same emotion j 
(3) it must have the power of uniting men by this 
infection of a common hope, joy, love, or whatever 
it be : if it separates men, it is not art. The more 
widely it unifies men, the more worthy is it of the 
name. ‘Upper class art,’ dependent on an arti- 
ficial training, springs from no living infectious 
emotion in the artist, who has to write, paint, etc., 
to please his rich patrons, who lead idle, artificial, 
and parasitic lives. Such art grows ever narrower 
in its appeal, and its patrons ever prouder of its 
exclusiveness, whereas ‘great works of art are 
only OTeat because they are accessible and compre- 
hensible to every one,’ like the story of Joseph and 
the parables of Christ. Whole generations of 
artists, singers, poets, players, artisans, workmen, 
are practically serfs for the production of false 
exclusive art — an art which is simply the expres- 
sion of the pride, sensuality, and weariness of life 
of the men and women who pay them. 

All good art, being universal, depends on uni- 
versal emotions which unify men oy infection. 
What these are is revealed by ‘ the religious per- 
ception’ that all human good is contained in ‘the 
fraternal life of all men, our love-union among 
ourselves.’ 

Hence * the Ohristian art of our time can be and is of two 
kinds: (I) art transmitting feelings flowing from a religions 
perception of man’s position in the world in relation to God 
and to his neighbour— religions art in the limited meaning of 
the term; and (2) art transmitting the simplest feelings of 
common life, but such, always, as are accessible to all men in 
the whole world— the art of common life— the art of a people- 
universal art. Only these two kinds of art can be considered 
good art in our time.’i 

The name of art is denied to emotions which 
divide men, as patriotism, or religious sectarian- 
ism, or the honour given for wealth, education, 
rank, or profession. The theory has met with 
much ridicule ; but, making allowance for some 
exaggeration in Tolstdy’s di.slike of the conventional 
forms in whicli every art seeks expression, we may 
agree with Kropotkin tliat What is Art? is a 
much-needed protest against the over-artificiality 
into which modern art has drifted. 

(8) Tolstdy’s doctrine of the future life may be 
described as a kind of pantheistic immortality. 
His novels overflow with studies of deatli and the 
process of dying. The higher ranks meet death 
witli reluctance and complaining, the poor with 
cheerfulness and faith. Of Natalya, the old 
stewardess in the home of his childhood, he says: 
‘She executed the best and highe.-jt act of this 
life, — she died without regrets or fear.’“ During 
the period of his ‘conversion’ thoughts of suicide 
became so strong that he had to hide a rope that 
hung in his dressing-room and could not trust 
himself to go out hunting with a gun. There was 
no meaning in life, no end to which it moved. 
He was saved from suicide by the discovery that 
the end was God, God in whom he lived, and moved, 
and was. The fear of death is a ‘ superstition ’ 
due to the fact that men live in a mere fragment 
of their own nature and of the world, and this the 
lower fragment of tlieir carnal and personal being, 
instead of their rational consciousness in its rela- 
tion to the sum of things, wliich is God. Life is 
given to be a ministry of life to the world, and 

t What is Art}, ch. xv!., tr. Aylmer Jlaude, London, 1605 
(of this tr. Tolstoy In a Preface says : ' I request all who are 
interested in my views on art only to Judge of them by the work 
in its present shape.’ The tr. 6 from the original MS, and ii 
free from the mutilations of the Russian censor). 

* Childhood, ch. xxviii. (Works, 1. 136). 
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£t lasts jnst so Jong as this ministry is heing fnl- 
hlled. To cast it away in suicide when it becomes 
unpleasant to us is sinful, partly because just tlien 
is probably the time when this ministration truiy 
begins. Moreover, it is in this life of universal 
ministry that man finds the only true immortality. 
Personal immortality is impossible, because true 
life is the_ deliberate sacrifice of all personal ends. 
Eesurrection and reincarnation would be nothing 
better than a return to the carnal and persomu 
relations which are spiritual death. Life is an 
ever onward movement of reason and love, and 
the only real death is to arrest the movement 
at any given point. Live onward beyond the old 
self, and life becomes a living part of the grow- 
ing good of the world. This is the life eternal 
and the only true immortality for man. 

3. The last phase. — The life of the great Russian 
ended in a mysterious tragedy of conscience. For 
many years his life consisted of a struggle to bring 
his practice into harmony with his principles by 
escaping from his class, his wealth, his family. 
In My Beligion, written in his fifty-sixth year, he 
lays down five conditions of human happiness : 
(1) a life that does not break the link with Nature 
— the open sky, sunlight, fresh air, soil, plants, 
animals ; (2) work, physical labour, giving appetite 
and sleep ; (3) family life ; (4) a free and living 
intercourse with all the various classes of man- 
kind ; (5) health, and a natural and painless death. 
These conditions are open most widely to the 
peasant, and grow narrower the higher you rise 
in the privileged classes, the Tsar, e.g., holding 
intercourse with none but a few of his jailers. 
Hence Tolstdy’s later years were one long effort 
to transform himself into a peasant; and the 
asceticism which formed part of his strangely 
complex nature finally struck out the third con- 
dition, the family life. He transferred to his 
wife the responsibility of managing his estates, 
and, although he continued to live in the family 
mansion, it was, as far as possible, as a poor man 
working with his hands. It was a compromise 
which gave no peace of conscience. More than 
once he left his home intending never to return, 
but family affection always drew him back. The 
family friction which resulted is portrayed in the 
form of fiction in Walk in the Light, while ye 
have Light (1888). One’s sympathies are not 
entirely on the husband’s side ; the countess had 
much cause for complaining that the burden of 
the children, the estates, and the publication of his 
books was transferred to her shoulders. In spite of 
a true affection between them, they drifted apart. 

ToIbWj-'b actual departure from bis home came about 
throuBh the question ot the copiTight of his works. From 
1^2-S3 the countess, to counterb-alance her husband's neglect 
ot the estates, became the publisher ot his writings ; and in 
ISM she deposited in a public museum tor safety large 
quantities of his manuscripts, producing evidence afterwards 
that they were given her hy TolsWy. This was done, evidently, 
to protect herself from a deliberate attempt by one ot his 
disciples, V. Q. Tcliertkdf, to deprive her of them and of nil 
control of their publication. In IbOl Tolstdy, having convinced 
himself that to make money by his moral and religious writings 
was sinful, made public announcement that any one was tree 
to pubiish his works written from 1831 to the time ot his 
death. About the same time he gave Tchertkdf the right of 
first publication, in Russian and in English, of his future 
writings. Although this was almost equivalent to copyright, 
TchertkSf was not satisfied with it, and set about a long series 
of intrigues to induce Tolstdy to make a will in his own favou^ 
and without the knowledge of the counte.ss, on the ground 
that only through him would his works be published In accord- 
ance with his publicly expressed wishes. An unhappy aspect 
of the affair is that his youngest daughter, Alexandra, was in 
the intrigue against her mother. Alter many tentative wills 
had been drawn up and sigticd, a final one was made on 22nd 
July 1910, bequeathing all his produedons and the manuscripts 
themselves into the lull possession ot his daughter Alexandra. 
An * explanatory note ’ stated his wish that ‘ all papers extant 
at the lime of his de.ath shall be handed to V. O. Tchertkdf, 
that he may examine such documents and publish what ho 
may consider suitable.' This will was signed on the stump of 
a tree near Tchertkdfa house, ofter a long series of unscrupulons 


intrigues, and when the old man of eighty-two was fast breaking 
up in both body and mind. At 6 o'clock on the morning of 
2Sth Oct. 1910 he left his home for ever, accompanied bv his 
daughter Alexandra and his disciple Dr. Makovitskv. Ilfs eon 
JlyA, in his Reminiseenceti ol his lather, traces his flight to the 
intolerable moral torture ol tlie dilemma of confessing all to his 
wife or ot repudiating the will. Ho started with no object but 
to hide himself somewhere, anywhere. He went first to sec hH 
sister Mar^', a nun ol the Shamdrdino convent, and expressed 
to her his intention of taking a peasant’s cottage and living near 
her; but his daughter, tearing that her mother should discover 
his whereabouts, carried him off secretly, with the Intention oi 
securing a passport and leaving Russia. The old man, however, 
was nearing his end. At AstApovo he had to be removed to the 
house of the stationmaster, where he linger^ on till the morning 
ol Sunday, 7th Kov. 1010 (20th, N.S.). Tchertkdl, protcsslng 
to guard him from Intrusion, refused to allow the countess — 
who had learned where he was only through a message from a 
newspaper ofllce — to see her dying husband until he was In the 
article ol death and past the power of recogniiing her. 

Tims ^ssed aivay in darkness the greatest of 
modem Russians. Nevertheless, he had attained 
moral and spiritual unity as nearly as was possible 
to a nature so vast and turbulent. The common 
idea that his life is broken into two distinct parts 
is a mistake. His ‘conversion’ is simply the 
emerging into clear consciousness of those ideals 
of truth and right towards which Ave see him 
striving even in the midst of his most dissolute 
life. His fixed idea was God, and, in spite of all 
appearances, the effort to make God all and in all 
gave to his life a great and solemn unity. Ho 
was like a wild tumultuous river with tlie fall 
of the mountains behind it, thwarted by rocks, 
gorges, precipices, but never ceasing to turn and 
twist and foam around and over every obstaule in 
its thirst for the sea. 

LiTKiUToaE.— r/ie Complete Works of Count Tolstdy, tr. and 
cd. Leo Wiener, with an Analysis of his Life and Works, 21 
vols., London and Boston, U.S.A., 1904-05 (voL xxiv. contains 
an extensive bihliogiaphy in English, German, and French up 
to data ol publication) ; Aylmer Maude, Life of Tolstoy, voL 
i.. The First Fifty Years, London, 1003, voh li.. The Later 
Years, do. 1910, abridged ed., Leo Tolstoy, do. 1918, Tolstoy 
and his Problems, London and New York, 1901 ; C E. Turner, 
Count Tolstoi as Foxxlist and Thinker, London, 1838; C. A. 
Behrs, Rreoffrcfions of Count Leo Tolstoy, Eng. tr., do. 1893 ; 
Paul BlrukofT, Leo Tolstoy: Uis Life and Work (autobio- 
graphical memoirs, letters, and biographical material, complied 
by Paul BlrukoH and revised by l«o Tolstoy), Eng. tr., do. 
1900; P. A. Sergyeenko, Foio Count Tolstoy tires and trorks, 
Eng. tr., do. 1899 ; JReminiseenees of Tolstoy, hy his son, Count 
Ilya 'Tolstoy, Eng. tr., do. 1911 ; E. M. de Vogud, Le Homan 
russe, Pari^ 1880, Eng. tr^ do. lOlS, Le ToUtoXsxne et ronarcAiV, 
do. 1000 ; G. H. Perris, Leo Tolstoy, the Grand J/ujii, A Study 
tn Personal Erotution, London, l^S; C. T. H. Wright, in 
EBrit, s.v. ; M. Arnold, Essays in Criticism, 2nd scr., London 
and New York, 1838 ; G. Brandcs, Impressions of ttusria, Eng. 
tr., London, 1889; P. Kropotkin, Itussian Literature : Ideals 
and Beauties, do. 1905; W. E. Henley, Vteu-sand Rerievs, 
do. IS90; F. Grierson, ilodern Jtystieisjn, I/mdon, New 
York, Toronto, 19U ; C. Sarolea, Europe's Debt to Bustia. 
London, 1010; Reoiete of Reviews Annual, 1900: Tales ana 
Talks of Tolstoy, ed. W. T, Stead. J. S. CARROLL. 

TOLTECS.— I. Origins.— The beginnings of 
the Tolteo peoples are enveloped in the fogs of 
mythology. Their origin is rather mysteriously 
attributed to the acts of a certain hero-god, Quetral- 
coatl (‘a twin’), eoiupoimded of two words quctralli, 
a plume of green feathers, and coatl, a serpent, in 
other words, a plumed-serpent (-god). Some wild 
speculations and pious conjectures have identified 
him Avith St. Thomas, and others Avith the Messiah. 
Another mysterious hero-god (personage) Avho has 
been closely linked Avith Quetzalcontl Avas Votan, 
the reputed’ founder of the cirilization of the Maya-s, 
for a time a contemporary and rival people Avith 
the Toltecs. 

In the prc-Toltco period of history in Mexico and 
Central America the Nahua and the Maya were 
the tAVo leading ciAdlizations. Qnetzalcoatl, the 
plumed-serpent divinity, Avas the creator of man,’ 
the founder of the new order of things among the 
Nahua peoples. Like the Maya peoples of Yucatan 
and Central America, the Nahuas did not confine 

J Reminittenees of Tolstoy, Eng. tr., London. 1911. 

* Bancroit, aVE lU. 272, 27S. 
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Uieir colonies or activities to any one area of 
territory, though their main settlement was on the 
plateau of Mexico. In the 6th and 7th centuries 
the Tolteo Chichimeo tribes, representing the 
Nahua power, migrated from Central America and 
settled do^\•n on the Mexican plateau, in proximity 
to the wonderful lakes of that region.^ _ Of the 
Nahua tribes who made their homes in this region 
the Toltecs were one of the prominent sections, the 
beginnings of whose separate and independent 
existence cannot be sharply depicted. 

2 . History. — At the opening of historic times 
the Toltecs were in possession of Andhuac (a section 
of the plateau of blexico) and outl 3 ang territory. 
"While the civilization was old, the name Toltec 
was new, possiblj' derived from Tollan or Tulan, 
the original capital of the empire. The boundary 
lines of the Toltec sovereignty cannot be fixed, 
though it probably did not exceed that of the 
Aztec domain of later times. It is thought to have 
extended so far west as to have covered Miehoacan, 
which was never conquered by the Aztecs, and 
stretched eastward to the Gulf of Mexico, includ- 
ing also the Totonac territory of Vera Cruz. The 
many tribes and peoples of which the Toltec empire 
was composed cannot be identified by name with 
any of the later nations found in Anahuae. Out- 
side the so-called Toltec empire, the peoples, par- 
ticularly in the north, were regarded as barbarians 
and were popularly known as Chichimecs. 

From the 7th to the 12th cent, the Toltec empire 
was in the main ruled by a confederacy which 
resembled the alliance of a later time between 
Mexico, Tezcuco, and Tlacopan with capitals at 
Culhuaean, Otompan, and Tollan respectively. 
Each capital in its turn became the dominant force 
in the confederacy. Tollan on the river Quetzalatl 
is reputed to have reached the highest point in 
culture, splendour, and fame. It is now repre- 
sented by the little village of Tula, about SO miles 
north-west of the city of Mexico. Culhuaean was 
the only one of the three capitals of the confederacy 
to survive by name the bloody revolution by which 
the empire was finally overthrown, and to maintain 
anything of her earlier greatness. The confusion 
and often contradiction between the numerous 
reports and records and manuscripts of the native 
and Spanish writers lays a heavy burden upon a 
historian ; but Bancroft and Nadaillac are appar- 
ently faithful to the best evidence available in those 
writers. Let us make a survey of the history and 
constitution of the Toltec empire, so called, during 
its five centuries of domination in the central 
plateau of Mexico, based on the representations of 
Bancroft and Nadaillac.* 

The pre-emtoent personage in the beginnings ol this new 
agglomeration of tribes and peoples was Hueman the prophet. 
It was through his line that a powerful priesthood ruled the 
destinies of the Toltec empire from its inception to its downfall. 
The government was in reality a theocratic republic, in which 
each leader directed his own tribe both in war and in peace, 
but all were more or less subservient to their spiritual leader in 
all matters of national import. Seven years after the arrival of 
these peoples in Tollan the heads of families and chiefs met in 
assembly and decided to change their form of government, and 
establish a monarchy, in order to consolidate their strength 
against any possible future challenge to their rights as a people. 
On the advice of Hueman, the chiefs sent an embassy to the 
reiraing king of the Chichimecs to nsk for a son or other relative 
to be crowned king over the Toltecs, accompanied by a speciSc 
requirement of aneement on the part of the Chichimec king 
that the Toltecs Mould ever he a free and independent people, 
owing no allegiance whatever to the Chichimecs, although the 
two powers would enter into an alliance lor mutual defence and 
aid. The Chichimeo king was only too ready to seize such an 
opportunity, and sent back with the embassy his second son 
with the r^uired guarantees, to be crowned first king of the 
Toltecs at Tollan under the royal name of Ohalchiuh Tlatonac, 
•shining precious stone.' This young king, by his splendid 
bearing, fine character, intelli^nce, ana amiability. Immediately 
won the admiration and affection of the people. His coronation 
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and accession to the throne took place about the first quarter 
of the 8th cent., between 710 and 720.1 Immediately after his 
accession the young king and his counsellors laid down a law 
that the time limit of a king should be 52 years, at the end 
of which he should abdicate in favour of his oldest son, to 
whom he might, however, act as adviser. If tlie king should 
die before the time limit had been reached, the unexpired term 
should be filled by magistrates elected by the people. The next 
task of the king was to find a wife to provide an heir to the 
throne, so that the dynasty might be perpetuated. The amiable 
young king left this choice entirely to his subjects— at least so 
the records say— to their joyful satisfaction. Their choice fell 
upon the daughter of Acapichtzin, who himself had been a can- 
didate for the throne when it was proposed to found a kin^om. 
Two Nahua documents .give a rival storj-of the beginningsof the 
monarchy, but the main features are not so widely differenk* 

Chalchiuh Tlatonac, the first Tolteo king, died at the end ol 
62 years and was buried in the chief temple, about a.d. 771. 
His son and successor was IxUilcuechahuac. He had a peaceful 
and prosperous reign. The signal event of his rule, and near 
its conclusion, was a meeting of all the wise men under the 
direction of the old prophet Hueman. This assembly collect^ 
all the Toltec ancient and modern documents, and after a pro- 
longed conference and careful investigation, compiled the 
Teoamoxili, ‘book of God.’ On its pages they inscribed the 
Nahua annals from the creation down ; also their religious rites, 
their governmental system, laws, and social customs; their 
methods of agriculture ; their arts and sciences, and especially 
astrology ; their methods of computing time and inteipreting 
their writings. To these wealthy pages was added a chanter 
on the forecast of the future events of the kingdom, including 
the disaster through which it was crushed and destroyed. 

The third king, Huetzin, succeeded to the throne about 823. 
The fourth king, Totepeuh, sometimes given os the second king 
of Culhuaean, came to his father's throne at the end of 62 years ; 
and handed it down at the same time limit to his son Naeaxoc, 
the fifth king at Tollan, who was succeeded by Nauhyotl, or 
Mitl. This sixth reign stretched over 69 years. During all 
these six reigns there was great advance made in building new 
cities, beautifying old cities, erecting new temples, one ol 
especial magnificence at Qunuhnahnac and another at Tollan 
rivalling even the Temple of the Sun at Teotihuacan, a city 
which surpassed Tollan in extent and beauty. These more 
than 300 years saw the Toltec empire well and prosperously 
established over a large territory and many peoples. 

Looking back nt some of the details of those 
reigns, we gather a few significant facts. The 
annals of Culhuaean mention Totepeuh {the fourth 
Toltec king) as the second king or that city. He 
waged several successful wars, notably in the pro- 
vince of Huitznahuac, where he found, conquered, 
and married a princess Chimalman, ivho bore him 
an heir named Ceacatl Quetzalcoatl. This notable 
scion of the royal family succeeded in establishing 
certain laws of succession which prevailed down to 
the end of the empire ; but the most far-reaching 
act was the conclusion of an alliance between the 
crowns of Culhuaean, Otompan, and Tollan. Each 
king was to be independent in his own domain; 
bat in afiairs of general interest the three rulers 
were to constitute a council, in which the king of 
Culhuaean was to rank first, with a title almost 
equivalent to emperor. Otompan took the second 
rank and Tollan the third. The date of the 
formation of this confederacy or empire was about 
A.D. 856. 

After Quetzalcoatl had ruled in Culhuaean about 
ten years, he met obstinate opposition to his 
authority from his enemies. He was a radical 
reformer whose ideas ran counter to those of the 
reigning pontiffs. He modified much of the religi- 
ous ritual and abolished human sacrifices. These 
sacrifices had had a first place from pre-Tolteo 
times at Teotihuacan, and more or less general 
acceptance in Culhuaean and Tollan. He absolutely 
prohibited them in the temples of Tollan, and so 
stirred up the enmity of the powerful priesthood of 
Otompan and Culhuaean. The nobility of ToUan 
also, who resented the curbing of their religions 
liberties, became jealous of their brothers of equal 
rank among other peoples of the empire. Never- 
theless, Tollan became the metropolis of the con- 
federacy. In the magnificence of her palaces and 
temples, in the skill and fame of her artists, if not 
in her population, Tollan surpassed all her rivals 
on the plateau. 'This was too much for the othei 
centres, and active aggressive opposition, political, 
» NR V. 2« ff. 1 It,. T. 848-260. 
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magical, and religious, raised its weapons of warn- 
ing. Quetolcoatl’s aversion to the shedding of 
blood is said to have caused the abandonment of 
his throne, against the ardent Avishes of his more 
warlike friends, and his crossing over to the eastern 
part of the plateau of Hnitzilapan in 895. His 
successor in Tollan, Nacaxoc, known under several 
other names, was the fifth king of the Toltecs. 

The reign of Nauhyotl, or Mitl, the sixth king 
of Tollan, was marked with great prosperity and 

eace. His 'entire energy and strength were 

evoted to the promotion of the glory of his city, 
where he re-affirmed and carried out the reforms 
of his predecessor. Cholula, a rival sacred city, 
really stirred him to vigorous action, in building 
greater temples and more attractive shrines to 
prevent pilgrimages from Tollan to the rival city. 
He also built superb temples in other provinces to 
the south outside tlie boundaries of Andhuac. 

Nauhyotl, or Mitl, at hia death, was aucoeeded by hia queen, 
Xiuhtlaltzin, who reigned four years. She showed wonderful 
wisdom and skill in her direction of public affairs, and her death 
was greatly lamented by her subjects. Her son and successor 
was JIatloccoatl, whose reign covered 049 to 073; ho was 
succeeded by Tlilcoatzin, who ruled from 973 to 994, and who 
was followed by Tecpaneaitzin. The records of this period are 
almost a blank, except that in Gulhiiacan Quetzatlacxoyatl was 
succeeded in 068 by Ohalchiuh Tlatonac (ii.) and the latter in 
986 by Totepeuh, the second king of that name. 

We now approach the period when the Toltec 
empire was descending the slopes of ruin. The 
annals of this period are scarlet with the sanguin- 
ary struggles between the powerful tribes and 
bands from the north and north-west and the civil 
and religious authorities of the empire. The 
extensive records of the period of the downfall of 
the Toltec empire are confusion worse confounded. 
They abound with tales of marvel and mystery, 
as if intending to throw dust into the eyes of the 
reader. 

Spanish writers still speak of Tollan as the empire, but Nahua 
documents find in that city the ‘ occurrences which caused the 
destruction of the Toltec power.' Whether this is the truth or 
not, it seems that a battle was fought between the king of 
Culhuacan and the king of Tollan, and, while this contest was 
going on outside the city, a party of invaders was admitted into 
Tollan. OivU strife followed In the streets between three rival 
sects, until the city itself was nearly In ruins. The three allied 
powers fought each other, and later there came a period of 
famine and pestilence in the land. These events occurred 
between 1040 and 1047. 

Defence was so weakened, the reins of government so loosened, 
that dependencies took advantage of their opportunity to 
renounce Toltec authority and declare their independence. 

The other Toltec cities of power, Oulhuaoan, Otompan, and 
Tezcuco, seem to have gone down before Tollan. Invaders 
from the north and north-west, from the powerful Ohichimec 
tribes and Nahua peoples, fell upon the weakened Toltecs with- 
out mercy and took possession of all their cities and territory. 
The cities of the confederacy were plundered and burned except 
Culhuacan, whose king seems to have made a ‘delivering’ 
alliance, about A.n. lOfiO. 

The Tolteo power was overfchroivn. The last 
years of its struggle for existence are inextricably 
mixed. Plots, intrigues, battles, invasions, assas- 
sinations, blot the escutcheon of the once noble 
kings of the Toltec empire. Many of the nobility 
of the Toltecs are said to have migrated before the 
storm burst. They went to foreign provinces with 
their families, their treasures, and their other 
movable wealth. But the Tolteo peoples of the 
humbler classes remained in Andhuac. Some_ of 
them are said to have maintained a national exist- 
ence for a time in Culhuacan, and possibly in 
Cholula. But they finally became the subjects of 
the invaders, whose lanraage and customs were 
probably identical with their own. Even the san- 
guinary records do not warrant ns in believing 
that the Tqltecs as reported were reduced to 
merely a few thousands in number. The 'Toltec 
collapse was the fall of an empire, not the annihila- 
tion of a nation. The succeeding period was a 
struggle to secure the authority which fell from 
the hands of the Tolteo rulers. 


3 . Physical features and culture.— The Toltecs, we arc told, r 
were tall, well built, with clear yellow complexions ; their eyes 
were black, their teeth white, their hair black and glossy, th'eir 
lips thick, their noses aquiline, and their foreheads receding. 
They had thin beards, and little hair on their bodies. Thsir 
mouths made an agreeable impression, but tbelr facial ex- 
pression was severe. They were brave, cruel, and vengeful, 
and their relirious rites were sanguinary. 

They were intelligent, eager to learn, and are said to hare 
been the first jin Mexico] to construct roads and nquedncls; 
they used the ordinary metals except Iron, cut precious stones, 
built houses of stone laid up In lime mortars; knew how to 
spin, weave, and dye cloth ; and built monnds similar to those 
found BO plentifully in the Mississippi TOlIey.® Their cities were 
marvels of construction, beauty, ana durahiJi^. Their templet 
were ornate with soulptured bas-reliefs and hieroglyphics, cut 
in porphyry, basalt, and obsidian. 

Their commerce was important and pioneering. Their pro- 
ducts were exhibited yearly at fairs, spread before the public in 
the cities of Tollan and Cholula. Though they seemed not to 
have used iron, they did work in gold, silver, copper, tin, and 
lead. They were skilled in making fine jewellery, in which 
precious stones, such ns emeralds, turquoises, and amethysts, 
were mounted. Cholula was famous for its potterj' in the form 
of vases, utensils for the house, idols for the temples, and 
ornaments for the people. 

The weapons used by the Toltecs were slings, bows and 
arrows, spears, and darts pointed with silex,oh3idian, porphyry, 
copper, or bone. The warriors wore padded cotton armour, 
practically impenetrable to arrows or javelins, and so heavy 
that a warrior once fallen could not always get up again. Their 
round shields of light fiexihle bamboo were decorated with 
feathers and covered with cloth or the skins of animals which 
they had killed In hunting. The shields o( the chiefs were 
decorated with plaques ot gold ns a mark of their rank. 

4. Human sacrifice. — Prisoners of war wore 
often sacrificed to their gods. Fnneral ceremonies 
were also accompanied bj tlie burning of women 
upon the funeral pile of their hushands ; this the 
women joyfully accepted because it opened to 
them the door into the first celestial sphere, where 
they could follow their husbands and thus avoid 
Mictlan, a gloomy and solitary abode. 

5. Religion.— 'I'he religious system of the Toltecs 
is a chaos of ceremonies and ritual, so entangled 
with the pre-Tolteo era nnd_ modified^ in the sub- 
sequent Chichimeo- Aztec period that little definite 
and specific can he affirmed beyond those items 
already mentioned above in § 2. Even the many 
extracts from native and Spanish ivritcrs given by 
Bancroft and Nadaillac convey merely a hazy idea 
of the so-called religious systems of the Nahua 
nations of which the Toltecs were a part. Their 
multitudinous polytheism only adds to the con- 
fusion and attests that relirion, mysticism, and 
mythology were such a con^omorate of everyday 
life that even the alleged documents of native 
writers could not disentangle them. 

6. Calendar and hieroglyphic language.— The 
so-called Alexican calendar, found on a block of 
porphyry uncovered in the old city of Mexico in 
1790, probably supplies us with the Aztec astro- 
nomical cycle. The Mexicans kept a solar year, 
and a lunar year only for religions holidays ; the 
latter was divided into periods of tliirteen d^s, 
corresponding to the phases of tlio moon.* The 
Toltecs (and Mayns) had a month of twenty days, 
apparently based on the normal number of a man’s 
fingers and toes.* The key to the ancient hiero- 
glyphic language of the peoples of Mexico and 
Central America, as found on their CTeat monu- 
ments at Palenque and Copan and otJier remark- 
able ruins, is practically lost.' A few signs are 
knovvn, but, until a sure key is established, we 
shnli have to rely mainly on the native sources, as 
reported to and by Spanish writers, for any in- 
formation regarding the hieroglyphic era of the 
pre-Aztec, and even of the Aztec, peoples. 

Even the most comprehensive works on the 
Toltecs are inadequate and insufficient in method 
to clear up the problems that native and Spanish 
authors pour out on the table of the modem 
student of ancient Mexico. 

1 Nadaillac, p. 275 f. * L 24. * Nadalllao, p. *08. 

4 See art. Cauisdab (Mexican and Mavank 
119. 
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TOMB.— See Death and Disposal of the 
Dead. 

TONGANS. — I. Introduction. — Tonga — or at 
least the Tonga of this article — is the name of a 
group of islands in the Western Pacific, lying to 
the north of New Zealand, the east of New Cale- 
donia, and the south of Fiji and Samoa. It is 
sometimes known as the Friendly Isles, the 
name given it by Captain Cook. The Tongans 
who inhabit this group are a tiny nation of the 
Polynesian race. Although few in number — about 
20,000 only — their nationalitj is clearly marked, 
and they can easily be distinguished irom their 
neighbours the Fijians and Samoans. Typical 
Tongans are tall, large-limbed, of a light coflTee 
colour, with upright forehead and straight hair; 
but a little acquaintance ivith them shows that 
there has been an admixture ivith a race that 
was short and had receding foreheads. This agrees 
ivith their traditions, which state that, when the 
Tongans came to the group, some five or six 
centuries ago, it was already occupied by an ab- 
original race. Traces of these have been found in 
one of the volcanic islands, but the vestiges have 
not been scientifically examined. Still it is clear 
that the Tongans, and Polynesians generally, have 
emigrated from a distance ; and the most probable 
theory is that of Fornander, that they came from 
the head of the Persian Gulf. 

Old navigators used to speak of the Tongans as 
‘the most splendid savages in existence,’ and they 
were certainly the terror of the neighbouring 
groups, all of which are said to have been once 
conquered by them. They acknowledge them- 
selves to be mentally inferior to the European ; 
but it cannot be said that they come very far be- 
hind ; and occasionally students at Tubou College 
have achieved results that could be equalled only 
by the best pupils in English schools. A fair 
measure of the size of their brains may surely be 
found in their language, which contains, it is 
estimated, at least 10,000 words in use. The verbs 
have about 20 voices, and the pronouns are de- 
veloped to such an amazing extent that there are 
more than 100 ways of saying ‘our,’ against two 
in English, ‘our’ and ‘our own.’ As the adjec- 
tives, too, have many degrees of comparison, and 
there are more than two articles, shades of mean- 
ing can be_ produced to an almost infinite extent. 
That the Bible translates well into a language like 
this is not surprising; but geometrical treatises, 
and such works as Milton’s Paradise Lost, can also 
be well rendered. 

Physically, then, and mentally, the Tongans 
stand high ; and it comes as a surprise that their 


spiritual development, as represented by their old 
religion, was low. Their pantheon was a medley, 
and their theology unredeemed by any gleams ol 
philosophy as in the religion of India. 

2 . The gods of Tonga may be divided into three 
classes. 

(1) In common with other parts of Polynesia, 
their great gods comprise the two groups of the 
Tang^oa and the Maui (pronounced Mow-y : Mow 
as in now). The Tangaloa were the earlier group, 
and consisted of Tangaloa ‘Eiki {‘Lord Tangaloa,’ 
or ‘Tangaloa the Elder’), Tangaloa Tufunga 
(‘Tangaloa the Smith, _ Carpenter, or Artificer,’ 
who made axes and built canoes), and Tangaloa 
‘Atulongolongo (‘Tangaloa the Sender-forth-of- 
sound’). The Ifaui group consisted of five per- 
sons : Maui Motu‘a (‘ Ola Maui,’ or ‘ Maui the 
Father’), Maui Loa (‘Maui the Tali’), Maui Buku 
(‘Maui the Short’), and Maui ‘Atalanga (‘Maui 
the Vigorous Planter ’). This last had a son called 
Maui Kijikiji (pronounced Kitsikitsi: ‘Maui the 
Violent, the Mischievous’), who was, of course, 
the grandson of Maui Motu‘a. 

There were, however, older gods than any of 
these. One was called Tama-bo‘uli-ala-mafoa 
( ‘ Son - of - the - Darkness - that - can - have - a - daw ’). 
Some accounts represent him as the original deity. 
Another of the primitive gods was ‘Eitu-matubu‘a 
(‘ ‘Eitu-of-the-olden-time ’). He is spoken of as the 
father of the Tongan people. Another of these 
gods was Hikule‘o, the Tongan Satan. Hikule'o 
means ‘ the echo,’ and there is no doubt that this 
was the original signification of the name ; but as 
it might mean ‘watching Tail,’ the legend grew 
up that the tail of this deity was so long that 
wnen he, the god, went about, the tail kept watch 
at home. But even now the Tongans, when they 
hear an echo, say it is Hikule|o walking in the 
woods; and the other explanation was evidently 
an afterthought. 

These ■with others were the original gods of 
Tonga. By and by a dmsion of departments took 
place. To the Tangaloa was assigned the Sky (or 
Heaven) ; to the Ma'ui group the Under World; and 
to Hikule’o the World and Bulotu (Hades). But 
in order to keep Hikule’o in his place, as he was a 
god that delighted in mischief, a cord was attached 
to him, one end of which was held by Tangaloa in 
the sky, and the other by a Maui in the under 
world, to prevent his lea'ving Bulotu to damage 
the world. This di-vision was effected by an older 
god than any, namely, Taufulifonua (‘Frequent- 
Upsetter-of-the-land ’), who also assigned the sea 
to Hemoana, and the woods and dry land generally 
to Lube (the Dove). Hemoana’s name is some- 
times pronoimced Heimoana, and the present 'writer 
believes that Tongavalevale spoke of him as Hea- 
Moana, though he is unable to speak positively on 
that point. Hea-Moana would signify ‘Hea-of-the- 
deep-sea ’ ; Hemoana would be sim^y ‘ the Deep 
Sea ’ = Oceanus. His shrine was the banded sea- 
snake. These were the Olympian gods of Tonga ; 
but, -ivith the exception of Hikule'o, they were 
rarely worsliipped, and few if any temples were 
erected in them honour. The exception is duo 
to the fact that Hikule'o was a miscnievous god, 
and must therefore be propitiated. 

(2) The second class of gods were an inferior race, 
who had their shrines m animals, birds, fishes, 
trees, whales’ teeth, clubs, and even stones. Vet 
these were the gods worshipped by the people, and 
their temples were to be found m eveiy ■village. 
Here are a few of them : Tu‘i ‘Ahau (‘ Kmg of the 
town of ‘Ahau ’), whose shrine was a volcanic stone 
of peculiar shape ; Tu’i Lalotonga (‘King of Karo- 
tonga,’ or pernaps of the world below Tonga), 
whose shrine was the dragon-fly; Taliai Tnbou 
{the god of the reigning dynasty wnBe yet heathen), 
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whose shrine was a shark [Mariner renders Taliai 
Tubou by ‘Wait there, Tubon,’ which is certainly 
incorrect ; Taliai Tubon was probably the name of 
a king] ; Bulotu Katoa (the Pleroma of the Spirit 
World, who presided over hurricanes, and agri- 
culture), whose shrine, we think, was a tree at 
Kolonga [Mariner mentions several the present 
writer has never heard of : Tubon Toutai (‘ Tubon 
the Mariner ’ ; Tubon is the familiar designation 
of the king, and one of his family is usually called 
Tubon Toutai) ; Hala'evalu (‘ Eight Ways ’ j also 
the name of a chief) ; ‘Alo'alo (‘the Fanner’), the 
god of wind and weather, rain, harvest, and j 
vegetation ; Tu‘i Bulotu (‘ King of the Spirit 
World’)]. Other gods resided in the turtle, the 
cuttle-fish, the kingfisher, etc. Fonoldtangata’a 
shrine was a war-club. These were, so to speak, 
the private gods of the people, and the shrine of 
each was tabu to its wor^ippers. Thus the people 
of Te'ekiu were forbidden to eat the octopus, that 
being the shrine of their god. In the neighbouring 
villages, however, it would bo freely eaten. In 
Nomuka_ one particular family were tnus debarred 
from eating turtle, while the rest of the town were 
free to partake of that delicacy. 

(3) In addition to these there were a number of 
supernatural beings whose position in the Tongan 
pantheon is not clear. They were looked upon as 
gods, and the term expressive of highest deity was 
applied to them ; but they were never worshipped, 
nor were temples built to them. On the contraiy, 
they were looked upon with contempt, and their 
follies freely portrayed and laughed at. It is 
curious to See these ascriptions of high divinity 
and expressions of contempt standing side by side. 
Is it that these were the gods of the inferior race 
Avhich the Tongans found in the group when they 
landed 1 

Take on instance or two. Jiji and Faiga'o were two goddesses 
In this class, who had set their afteotions on a Tongan of (peat 
masculine beauty called Bajikole, He, tired oi their attentions, 
plaited two large baskets ol cocoa-nut leaves, put one goddess in 
each, and, shouldering them like a Chinaman, conveyed them 
into the bush, and hung them on the branch of a tree, and left 
them there for two years, until the baskets rotted, and they 
fell to the ground. They made another attempt on his affec- 
tions, and he finally got rid of them by inveigling them into his 
fish traps, and leaving them at the bottom of the sea, where 
they lay until Tangnloa took pity on tfiem, and sent a md to 
release them. Take another instance. In this case also it was 
two goddesses, who set out to meet a mortal lover. While 
waiting for him, they took off their heads to dress their 
hair. Suddenly his footsteps were heard, and they put their 
heads on again ; but in the hurry one of them put hers on hind 
before ; and when she attempted to move, her face went one 
way and her legs another. It is extrcmelv piirzling to meet 
with talcs like these, referring to those to whom the titles of 
. highest deity are given : and ye^ after all, they do but recall 
the vagaries of the Olympian deities as described by Homer, 
when 

' Unextlnguiahed laughter shook the skies.’ 

On the subject of ancestor-worship, Mariner 
speaks positively (vol. ii. p. 97) : ‘ That there 
are other Hotooas or gods, viz. the sonls of all 
deceased nobles and matabooles.’ The present 
tvriter was disposed to agree with him at first, 
especially as it was a custom of the people to go 
to the cemeteries to pray, even after n sacrifice 
had been presented at the temple. But further 
inquiry has convinced him that they did so because 
they fancied themselves nearer the spirit-world in 
such places. Intelligent chiefs like Vain, rvho 
wero_ acquainted with heathenism, are equally 
positive in the other direction, and deny that they 
looked _npon the spirits of decea.sed chiefs as gods. 
'We think the truth lies between the two state- 
ments, and that Mariner himself gives us a key to 
the solution of the question. In vol. i. p. .376, he 
speaks of Fecnow a.s being frequently inspired by 
the spirit of Mumni (a lato king of 'Tonm). _ Now 
we can readily understand that in such cirenm- 
stances_ Fecnow would pray to hlumui, and others 
would join him ; so that in time Mumui would be 


looked upon as a god. This would account foi 
such gods as Tn‘i Lalotongfi, Tu‘i ‘Ahnu, Talim 
Tubou, and others. All the inquiries of the present 
writer negative the assertion that the sjnrits of 
chiefs as a general thing became gods. We may 
then look upon the gods of the first class as primi- 
tive, bronght by the Tongans from their onpnal 
home, and the tliird class as the gods of the 
aboriginals _ whom they conquered. The second 
class contained also some primitive gods, but was 
recruited largely from the spirits of ancestors — i.c. 
the spirits of certain deceased chiefs by whom 
longs and notable personages fancied themselves 
to have been possessed. 

The other point the present writer made special 
inquiries about was whether the Tongans wor- 
shipped the clubs, whales’ teeth, animals, trees, 
stones, etc., before which they placed their offer- 
inra, or the god who was supposed to bo tempor- 
arily residing in them. The answer was decisive. 
The clubs, trees, etc., were simply the mka, the 
god itself was spiritual. Vaka signifies a ‘mode 
of conveyance,’ usually a canoe, but also a carriage, 
or anything by which one is conveyed from place 
to place. 

Probably we may see hero a development of their 
^iritual ideas. Tne oldest class — Tangaloa, Maui, 
Hemoana — were undoubtedly corporeal. Their 
bodies performed all the functions of hnmnn bodies, 
and they were inflamed wth human passions. Bat 
the Tongans had long ceased to pray to them, and 
scarcely any vestiges of their worship remained 
when the missionaries came. The third class of 
gods, too, were corporeal, but there are no signs of 
worship being paid them at any time. These two 
classes existea side by side j out long before the 
introduction of Christianity both had been dis- 
carded as objects of worship, which was paid only 
to the second class. In other woifis, the Tongans 
had worked out a theology, which had, at any rate, 
this noble feature in it, that God was a spint, and 
they that worship Him must worship Him in spirit. 

The general Tongan term for supernatural beings h/a'ahikthe. 
This is often shortened into/a‘a/Ii, and when the adjective lahi 
(•great') is added— -/o’ciAi laAi—tlic idea conveyed is that of full 
deity. /’a'lrAisignifiesproperly ‘ap3rty,"aFiae'(Bsincricket); 
or it may be short for/a'aAinjo = ' kind,’ ’class,’ ‘ race,’ ’ siicclcs,’ 
’genus.* ircAc=*ot3ier ’ (cTtpov, notnAAov). so/a'uAitrAe is ’diff- 
erent folk,' * other kind of people.’ The usual word for ’ God ' is 
'Otva. Mariner spells it Uotooa, but there is no A In IL Tlic 
Inverted comma represents a guttural, a half k, which is one of 
the dillicuiUcs ol the language. It is not readily recognised by 
tlic European ear, and is mostly neglected by foreigners, while 
licing as intractable ns the Ayin In Ilcbrew. The present writer 
has failed to find any derivation for ‘Olua, or meaning other 
than 'God,' and believes it to be a primitive Polynesian word. 
Ill some parts of Uie Pacific it opjieara ns Alua, 

TIic other great word Ls •Z.VAi = ‘ Lord,' which is used as In 
English for both earthly and heavenly lords, lienee it is not so 
high a term ns ‘Otria. Indeed it seems sometimes to mean only 
• supernatural.' Thus a corpse is called An me'a/aka'riti, which 
npp.arcnlly signifies ‘ a thing belonging to the sinrit world.’ Pro- 
bably Mariner was thinking of this when he s.aid (vol. iL p. ISO) : 
‘The human soul after its separation from the body Is termed 
AohHKj, ».f. a god or B}iiriU’ llo is certainly wrong in that state- 
niciit. It is dear that ‘riii was not the original form of the 
word, which the laws of the lan{fuagc point out to have been 
ikeiki. 

We must not pass over the fact that the members 
of one of the djmn.sties qf kings were regarded as 
gods. This was the earliest line of kings, and their 
title was Tv'i Tonga (‘ King of Tonga ’). They were 
certainly looked npon ns in some sense divine 
beings ; and instances are on record of prayers 
being ofl'ered to them. Words applied onlj* to the 
gods were used in addressing them ; such ns ‘727, 
already referred to, ha'cle, and ‘afw, used of the 
movements of deity. The face of the Tu‘i Tonga 
was termed the ‘sky,’ and to him, as the repre- 
sentative of the go(is, were presented the • first- 
fruits.’ This ceremony, called the ‘inaji, or ‘por- 
tion,’ is described bv Mariner (vol. ii. p. 196). When 
a Tu'i Tonga dic^, he was said to be ‘missing’ 
{halo), and he was buried in a ziqqurat, or pyramid 
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of steps. This was called a langi, or ‘ heaven ’ ; and 
many of them remain in tolerable preservation, and 
excite the wonder of the visitor by the huge size of 
many of the stones, some of which measure over 
20 ft. in length. 

Many, probably most, of the names of the Tu‘i 
Tonga have been preserved, and their history 
curiously reminds us of the story of the Carlovin- 
gians and Merovingians in France. One of the 
Tu‘i Tonga, called Takalaua, was murdered, and 
his son and successor Kau'ulufonuafekai, from 
weariness or fear, devolved the duties of govern- 
ment on his yoimger brother, reserving to him- 
self the honours and emoluments of the office. 
His brother assumed the title of Tu‘i Ha‘a 
Takalaua (‘King of the Takalauans ’], and soon 

f ot all the power into his hands, the Tu‘i Tonga 
ecoming a roi faintant. After a few generations, 
however, the Tu‘i Ha‘a Takalaua became effete, 
and the government was handed over to another 
branch, called the Tu‘i Kanokubolu (‘King of 
Kanokubolu,’ the tow in which he lived). This 
is the title of the present d3masty. Eepresenta- 
tives of the other two lines, however, still exist, 
but the titles are not used. The representative, 
however, of the Tn‘i Tonga holds even now a 
quasi-sacred position, and is still addressed as the 
gods used to be ; and words sacred to deity are 
used for all his movements. 

Mariner mentions another semi-divine person called the Veachi 
(vol. ii. p. 80). This part ot his narrative is very perplexinff, 
as neither Veeson nor Thomas nor any o( the modem chiefs 
knows anything about him. 

The word used all over Polynesia for ‘religion,’ 
‘worship,’ ‘prayer,’ etc., is lotu. Fortunately 
this has a meaning in Tongan, and signifies ‘a 
seeking for something that is hard to find,’ Thus 
when famine prevails, the people lotu kai, i.e. go 
all over the land looking for food. It is also used 
for the restlessness of a caged animal seeking an 
outlet, and for the cry of an animal for its mate or 
coi^anions. This is not the only word common 
to Polynesia which finds its meaning in Tongan. 
Tabu (or taboo), now of world-wde use, signifies in 
Tongan that something which might be opened is 
closed. These and other considerations lead one 
to think that the Tongan language comes nearer 
than most of the dialects to the original Polynesian 
tongue. 

3. The religious rites of the Tongans were few. 
There was nothing in their religion corresponding 
to our idea of worship. If they wanted something 
— rain, fair winds, good crops, successful fishery — 
or if they Avished to prevent some calamity — such 
as sickness, death, hurricanes, war — they woidd 
seek the favour of a god, would offer sacnfice and 
pray. But to come into his temple, to worship, to 
sing his praises, to dwell upon his attributes — this 
was a foreign idea altogether. Hence there was 
very little in the Tongan religion to cultivate the 
conscience, or to control the passions, or to elevate 
the thoughts. Mariner thinlcs othenvise, and we 
would gladly believe his favourable report of the 
Tongan character. But all our information — and 
much of it goes back to Mariner’s time — contradicts 
his statements. He even contradicts himself. The 
Feenow he speaks so highly of was a monster of 
iniquity ; and there is no doubt that for centuries 
theft, murder, lust, treachery, and almost every- 
thing in the catalogue of evil, have been rife m 
Tonga. No man’s life or property, and no woman’s 
honour, was safe for a day. 

They never went to their gods empty-handed ; a 
piece of kava root for making the native drink was 
a sine qua non. Baskets of food, too, were usually 
brought in addition, and presented to the god or 
his priest. One of the party would then state the 
object of their visit, and implore the deity to grant 
their request, or use his influence with the g(^ of 


Bulotu in their favour. Sometimes the priest would 
remain silent; at other times he wo\il(f object that 
their gifts were too small. If he spoke at all, ha 
spoke as the god, being supposed to be ‘ possessed ’ 
by the god at the moment. John Thomas says 
(Farmed Tonga, 128) : ‘ Often there was another 
person present, the friend of the god, who acted as 
mediator, and addressed the priest on behalf of the 
offerers.’ Hingano, a ehief lady of great age, 
described to the present writer how she and others 
would take baskets of food to the door of Taliai 
Tubou’s temple in Nuku‘alofa, and, bowing down, 
would implore the god’s favour. Shortly a white 
{sic) foot would be protruded from beneath a 
curtain, which they would loss and then retire. 

If their object was to deprecate a calamity, as in 
a case of sickness, the rite assumed a darker hue. 
Fingers were cut off, wrapped in banana leaves, 
and presented; or children were strangled, and 
their bodies brought as a sacrifice. When prayers 
were offered to Fonokitangata, the sacrifice was 
always an adult. Generally a man obnoxious to 
the community was hunted do^vn and killed, and 
his body brought in a basket and laid before the 

riest ; but Mariner speaks of a chief of rank 

eing killed in one instance. The offerers, clothed 
in old and dirty mats, and wearing necklaces of 
chestnut leaves, would squat on the ground at a 
distance, and weep and beat their breasts, while 
the priest, holding in his hand a war club, the 
shrine of the god, would listen to their prayers 
■with his eyes fixed upon the club or upon the 
ground. Sometimes he would reply in his ordi- 
nary voice, but more often in unnatural tones, as 
if some one were speaking in him ; and frequently 
he would bemn to shake as if in a fit, and to roll 
about and foam at the mouth. Any words he 
might utter whilst in this condition were eagerly 
caught up as the direct utterances of the goo. 
After a while the shaking would cease, and the 
priest, striking the ground with the club, would 
announce that the god had departed. Mariner 
(vol. i. p. 160) has a good description of this kind 
of possession ; and he evidently thought that the 
phenomena were not altogether voluntary, but 
that a real possession of some kind took place — 
a belief which was shared by some of the earlier 
missionaries. 

4. The Tongans believed in the immortality of 
the soul. Mariner, Veeson, and Thomas are 
agreed on. this point. 

Veeson says (Farmer’s Tonga, p. 131) : ‘ One day they were 
conversing about a person that was lately dead, and said, “ He 
goes to the island through the sky.” “ How can ho be,” raid I, 
“in that place, when he is dead, and his bod.v here? Did you 
not bury him some moons ago ? ’’ But oil they answered was, 
“ But he is still alive." And one took hold of my hand, and, 
squeezing it, said, “This will die, but the life that is within 
you will never die” — with his other hand pointing to my 
heart.' 

Mariner and Veeson, too, agree in stating that 
this immortality is enjoyed only by the upper 
classes : the souls of the Tu'as, or common peo^e, 
die with their bodies. This, no doubt, was the 
belief of the upper classes, who looked down upon 
the Tu‘as as little better than animals ; but it is 
no evidence of the belief of the Tu'as themselves. 
Thomas says more truly : ‘ Of the faith of the 
common people there was no certainty.’ 

The ‘ imand ’ referred to was called Bulotu, and 
‘ through the sky ’ meant ‘ over the horiOTp. 
Bulotu is, the present ■writer thinks, a primitive 
Polynesian word, and is the name for Paradise in 
all the dialects. It was situated west or noith- 
west of Tonga, and could be reached by sea. At 
least the ballads speak of canoes touchmg there ; 
but how the disembodied spirits got there is not 
stated. Mariner tells us (vol. u. p. 101) that 
Bulotu was believed by the Tongans to be a 
large island, stocked with aU kinds of useful and 
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ornamental plants in a state of high perfection, and 
that when these were plucked others would imme- 
diately occupy their place. The whole atmosphere 
was filled with a most delightful fragrance ; there 
were also beautiful birds of all kinds, and abund- 
ance of hogs — all of which were immortal unless 
killed to provide food for the gods. At the moment 
a bird or a hog was killed, another living bird or 
hog came into existence. Further on he gives 
another account of Bulotu brought by a canoe 
which touched there : 

‘ The crew landed, and proceeded to pluck some breadfruit ; 
but to their unsijeakable astonishment, thej’ could no more lay 
hold of it than if it was a shadow. They walked through the 
trunks of trees, and passed through the substance of tbe houses 
without feeling any resistance. They at length saw some of 
the gods, who passed through the substance of their bodies as 
if there was nothing there.’ The gods were supposed to have 
no canoes, not requiring them ; ‘ for if they wished to be any- 
where, there they are the moment the wish is felt,’ 

Now, is this again a development ? For tbe ! 
ballads, which date from a time long antecedent 
to the visit of Mariner, give a very difi'erent de- 
scription, According to them, everything in 
Bulotu was material. Its entrance was guarded 
by a woman with eight tongues. There was a 
large canoe for the gods to voyage in, tvliich was 
called Langotangata (‘ the human-roUered ’), be- 
cause it was dragged down to the sea on living 
rollers, each being a human being. The same 
trees grew as on earth : cocoa-nuts, breadfruit, 
yams, etc. ; and provision was made for the 
favourite pastimes of chiefs. There were emi- 
nences for netting wood-pigeons, reefs for shark- 
catching, 'ulua to be fished, and gigantic clams to 
be dived for. Ovens of food were cooked as on earth, 
and kava was prepared and drunk. The houses 
had solid posts, and the roofs were constructed in 
the usual way. One of the halls in Bulotu was 
panelled vdta the pupils of men’s eyes ‘which 
sparkled and flashed." The women uad a hall 
Imed with mirrors — a veritable crystal palace. 
There was a Vaiola, or Fountain of Life, whose 
waters were so potent that a child plun^d into it 
grew tm to manhood in a few days. There was 
also a Vai-lolofafanga, or Fountain of Perfumery, 
and other delights of women (see ‘Voyage of 
Faimalie,’ Tuhou College Magazine, vol. iir. p. 39). 

5. Cosmogony. — The earliest chapters of the 
Tongan genesis ran somewhat as follows : 

Some seaweed and slime clung together, and were carried 
away by the sea, and washed up on the Island of Total in 
Bulotu. By and by there grew up between them a largo 
metallic stone called Tou’iafutuna (‘ Pregnant-how-long-ago I ). 
Suddenly it began to shake, and sent out a sound like thunder ; 
and, splitting, there sprang out a male and a female twin. The 
male was called Bikl (‘ Sticky ’) and the female Kele (‘ Slimy '). 
Again the huge stone rollra about as if there was on earth- 
quake, and other twins sprang out : the male called Atun- 
CTki (f), and the female Malmoa’alongona (' Vagaries-of-sound C. 
Again the stone groaned, and twins sprang out, called ‘ Land- 
turtle ’ and ‘ Sea-turtle.’ Again the stone sounded and earth- 
quaked, and twins sprang forth, Hemoana (the Sea-snake), and 
Lube (the Dove). 

They grow up and married, i.e. the first pair and the second 
and the third. The eldest child of Biki and Kelo was a son. 
Taufulifonua (‘ Frequent-overtumer-of-the-land ’ i). ’The next 
was a girl called Havea-lolofonua (Havea-of-the-undcrworld •). 
^e second pair had a girl called Velo Lahi, and the third pair a 
prl called Vele Ji’i. (Kefe signifies • longing ’ or ‘ desire ’ ; Fete 
LaA£=‘ Desire the Elder,’ Fete J’i’is ‘ Desire the Younger ’). 
Sticky and Slimy created a new land called Tonga Mama'o (’ Dis- 
tant Tonga ’), and put on it Taufulifonua and Havea-lolofonua. 

(The next incident is unprintable, but is a realistic setting of 
the words, ‘ And they were both naked, the man and his wife, 
and were not ashamed.’ They were ignorant even of the 
sexual function, which they discovered only by accident. The 
result was a boy called Hil^e’o (• the Echo,' the Tongan Satan : 
see abovrt.) 

Then Havea said to Vele Lahl and Vele Jl'l, * dome and marry 
your brothers as I have done, for there Is no man for you.' 
They did so, and Vele Lahi gave birth to the ’Tangaloas, and 
Vele Ji‘i to the Maul family. Then Taufulifonua divided the 
heaven and earth as stated above. 

In process of time the Tangaloas ordered Tangaloa ‘Atulongo- 
longo to go down and see in what condition t he world was. So 

I Tau is sometimes Intcnrive. This would then mean * com- 
plete-overturner.' 


he entered Into the Eiu (? ‘Sea-lark ’), and went down, and flew 
in all directions, but could not see any land, only shallows. 
Then went he up to heaven and reported to the Tangaloas that 
there was no land, only something that looked like shallows. 
Said the heavenly chief, ‘ Wait seven nights, and then go 
again^and see'; so Tangaloa ‘Atulongolongo remained seven 
"jy® >1 the sky, and then went down to look at the shallows. 
The bottom was evidently coming up, and he reported to 
heai-en, ‘It looks like a reef.’ He said also, *I can find nothing 
to stand on and rest.’ So they said, ‘ Go to Tangaloa the 
Smith, and^ let him throw down the dust of the pumice ho 
sharpens his axes with.' So Tangaloa Tufunga did so, and 
threw down the dust of his grindstone, and produced the island 
of ‘Eua. On this being reported, Tangaloa was sent down to 
stand there and watch. By and by a bit of the shallows would 
become dry, and ultimately a large land grew up, which con- 
sisted, however, only of sand. Tangaloa reported, ‘ Sty land U 
large, but nothing vrill grow on it.' Then said Lord Tangaloa, 
‘Take this seed, and set it in the land you have discovered.' It 
was a /lie (convolvulus). So he set it, and it overspread the 
land. Then said he, ‘There is vegetation enough, but no 
people land Lord Tangaloa and the other heavenly chiefs replied, 
‘Go and split the root of the /tie.’ He did so, and it rot tea and 
produced a grub. So he reported to the sky, ‘ A great thing is 
lying in the fue I split.’ They ordered him to cut it in two, 
and to call the head kohai (‘ Who is it t ’) and the tail Koau (‘It 
is I’). Ho did BO, and both parts became men ; as did also a 
little piece that had adhered to his beak. Tliis was called 
Momo (‘Little Bit’): and he with the other two were, the 
first men. 

Now at that time Maul the Elder ordered his family to go on 
board a canoe, and fish up lands. There were four Maul m the 
canoe: Maui Ijoa, Maui Buku, and Maui 'Atalanga with his 
son Maui Kijikiji ; and they took their mother Vele with them. 
She was the maker of mats and fine robes. Tlioy called at 
Manuka, a part of Samoa that was already above the ivntcrs. 
And Maul Kijikiji, leaping ashore, went to get a fish-hook. 
Meeting the chief's wife, he ravished her ; and she, taking kindly 
to him, revealed her husband's secret, that the magic fish-hook, 
which would bringup lands, was - ‘ ‘ ■ ■ ' , - r-.. 

but an old and rusty hook, stuck ■ ■ : ■ ' ■ : 

the hook, and, having tried it sue; . . ■ ■ ■ - , < . . -i 

boldly, and pulled up Tonga and many other groups of Islands. 
When they came to ‘Eua, and saw the three men, tlicy asked 
whether they hod any women ; and on their replying ‘ No,’ they 
went and fetched three, bo that they might have one each. 

At that time the Bky was very low, and an ironwood tree that 
stood in Tonga reached quite up to heaven. So ‘Eitu-Sfatuba'a 
was wont to climb down, and visit the earth ; and, cohabiting 
with a woman in one of the islands, had a child by her called 
‘Aho’citu. When he grew to man’s estate, he asked who and 
where his father was ; and was directed by his mother to climb 
up the ironwood tree, and seek him In the eky. He finds him, 
is recognized, and Bent to play with his brothers, who become 
jeilous, and finally kill and cat him. 'Eitu, finding this out, 
makes them vomit into a large tub, and covers the diijeeta 
membra with the leaves of the tree of life (A'onu). By and by 
the fragments cohere, and ultimately ‘Aho’eitu is found Bitting 
up alive. His brothers are punished by being turned out of 
heaven, and have to Berve ‘Aho’citu on earth, who becomes the 
first Tu’l Tonga, superseding the children of the ' grub.' The 
Maui afterwards pushed the eky higher up, as it is at present. 

Now the Maui dwelt in the under world, but one of them, 
Maui ‘Atalanga, said to his brethren, ‘ Have you any objection 
to my living on the earth, if I visit you from time to limef' 
And they eaid, ‘No.’ So ‘Atalanga went up to the earth, taking 
his young Bon Kijikiji with him. He lived in Vnvs‘n, and 
married a mortal wife. Now Maul ‘Atalanga did not plant in 
■Vava'u ; for he was a mighty planter, and there was not land 
enough ; so he had his plantation In the under world. He kept 
this, however, a secret from his eon Kijikiji, for he was such a 
mischief. But Maul Kijikiji tracked his father by his footsteps, 
and, seeing him lift a bush and descend into the earth, waited a 
while and followed him. Many triclcB did be play, until one 
day his father Bent him to Maul the Elder to get a flro-Btlck. 
Kijikiji kept quenching the fire and going back for more. At 
last old Mam told him to take the whole log. This was of 
enormous Bite, but the young Maul took it up with ease. Old 
Maui, who had not recognltcd his grandson, perceiving that he 
was a Buperhuman being, challenged him to wrestle— with the 
result that the elder Maul was thrown and left for dead. 
‘Atalanga, hearing of it, strikes his son with his spade and kills 
him. On going, however, to see how his father was faring, he 
finds the old man alive, and rather pleased than not with his 
defeat by his grandson, ond angry with his son for having killed 
him. They apply, however, the leaves of the tree of hfe, and 
Maui Kijikiji revives. His next exploit is to carry some fire 
from the under world to earth, in spite of the eilorts of his 
father to prevent him. They then devote themselves to fighting 
with and destroying the monstrous onimals that Infested the 
world— a huge ra^ a gigantic bird called the Moa, a litard, end 
some carnivorous trees, etc. Maul ‘Atalanga is at last devoured 
by a huge dog that lived in a magic cave which opened and 
dosed automatically ; and his son, after killing the dog, died of 
grief for his lather, etc. 

Lrrsiu'njiut— The principal authorities on the state of Tonga 
in early times are these: William Mariner, An AummieS 
iht Saliva tf the Tonga Itlandifl, London, 1818; G. Veeson, 
jlutAenfte SaTTaliot of Four Yearf Jtaidenee in Tongatabu, 
do. 1810; S. S. Farmer, Tonga and the Friendly Ittands, do. 
1866. [Mariner’s Is a most valuable work. He pvei evidence 
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of being possessed of no common ability, and of an excellent 
memory ; and, if the present writer has ventured to differ from 
him, it is for the following reasons : (1) the shortness of Mariner’s 
stay — only 4 years ; (2) his obrious want of acquaintance with 
the niceties of the language; (3) the considerable time that 
elapsed between his leaving Tonga and the writing dovm of his 
reminiscences ; (4) the fact that the present writer’s acquaint- 
ance with Ton^ extends over a period of 40 years ; (6) that 
most of his information was taken down from the lips of the 
‘Last of the Bards,’ a once heathen chief called Tonga valevale, 
who was the repository of their folk-lore and ballads ; (6) that 
he has had access to the unpublished journals of the Rev. John 
Thomas, Wesleyan minister, who went to Tonga in 1826, and 
was the first missionary to niake a lengthened staj».] 

J. Egan Moulton. 

TONGKING. — Efchnographically Tongking is 
divided into two parts: South Tongking, the 
special domain of the Annamese race, and North 
Tongking, hounded on the north by the Annamo- 
Ghinese frontier, on the east by the sea, on the 
west by the range where the waters separate into 
the Red and Black Rivers (Song-Koi and Song-Bo), 
and on the south by a line bisecting the provinces 
of Kwang-Yen, Bac-Giang, Thai-Nguyen, Tuyen- 
Kwang, and Yen-Bay. This Upper Tongking has 
an area of 54,700 square kilometres, and a popula- 
tion of 374,528, belonging to 26 diflerent ethnic 
groups. There are no Annamese or Chinese except 
officials and merchants; the country is peopled 
chiefly by Tai, Alan, or Yao, Pa-Teng, Meo, Lolo, 
Muong, and a very small number of representa- 
tives of far more ancient ethnic groups, such as 
the La-tchi (La-ti) and the Keu-Lao. 

1. Tai. — The Tai element, most important in 
point of numbers (239,179 individuals — about 60 
per cent of the total population), is divided into 
numerous sub-groups, the most important being 
the The (146,000), who are found round Cao-Bang, 
the Nung (66,000), and the Black Tai (14,500). 
The Tai have a strong admixture of Chinese and 
Annamese and are thus closely related to the 
Siamese and Laotians. 

I. Physical characteristics. — ^Tbe Tai are strong; and of a 
lively disposition, careless, fond of pleasure and play, and 
extraordinarily indolent. This race seems to be on the 
decrease ; there are few births, and infant mortality is very 
high. They are not absolutely averse to mixed marriages: 
their daughters may marry Chinese or Annamese it they choose, 
and their sons take wves from any variety of the race what- 
ever, even from the Man ; these mixed marriages produce a 
stronger and more provident race than the pure Tai. 

The Tai live in the plains and low valleys by preference. 
Their houses are, as a rule, built on piles, the ground-floor 
being reserved for live-stock and poultry, the upper storey for 
the inhabitants. The Nang and several other tribes dress like 
the Chinese ; the rest of the Tai follow the Annamese fashion, 
but wear much brighter colours — indigo blue is almost universal 
— and far more ornamentation. Rice is the staple food. The Tai 
also use beans, sweet potatoes, and gourds ; pork is their most 
usual meat, chickens and ducks being reserved for feast-days ; 
they also eat fish. Tea is their chief beverage, though they 
sometimes drink too much >vine or spirit made from fermented 
grain. The use of tea and betel is practically universal among 
them ; opium is confined to the rich. 

The Tai are essentially farmers. They cultivate rice, maize, 
buck-wheat, beans, peas, sweet potatoes, and sesamura. In- 
dustry and commerce are practically non-existent owing to the 
indolence of the race. They can, however, distil alcohol, 
weave cloths, make rich embroidery, and do fine basket-work. 
The Thfl even spin a little silk. 

2. Religion. — On their original animism the 
Tai _ have superimposed a confused mixture of 
Taoist, Buddhist, and Confucian ideas, derived 
from the Chinese and Annamese. A few priests 
or lettered men have a vague knowledge of the 
cosmic system of the di-Mnh. 

They believe that the primordial principle of nature gave 
birth to the male and female principles, from which issued 
everything and eveiybody. The male principle is the sun, the 
sky, the intellectual soul of men ; the female is the dark earth, 
the moon, the vital and sensual soul of beings. Man has three 
subtle souls, or fidn, which emanate from the mole principle, 
and seven or nine (according os the sex is male or female) 
vegetative souls, or ruf. At death these vid return to the 
earth whence they came, while the hdn go to the infernal 
regions. Here we see the influence of the Buddhist doctrine of 
the transmigration of souls and their purification by punish- 
ment. After undergoing the punishments which they have 
merited, they may approach the throne of the emperor of Jade, 
the supreme Taoist idol. 


The great majority of the people, a most super- 
stitious race, confine themselves to the worship of 
the evil spirits which infest the air and lie in wait 
for man even in the most insignificant actions of 
his life. These are combated by means of fore- 
thought and offerings, and especially by the hdp 
of more powerful good spirits which are rendered 
propitious by devoted worship. Among the good 
spirits the genius of the hearth and the tutdary 
deity of the village are held in highest lionour; 
of the evil spirits, which have different names in 
the various Tai groups, the most dreaded are the 
spirits of people who have died a violent death 
and the clucken-spirits that insinuate themselves 
into people, especially women, and give them the 
evil eye. Of course the Tai believe in white and 
black magic, spells, lots, and philtres. 

Their priests are chiefly sorcerers, who earn 
their living by ottering sacrifices to the spirits, 
exorcizing the sick, and warding off all the evils 
invoked against man. They also choose the 
material with which to build villages or houses, 
the propitious day for beginning any work, etc. 
Among the Tai they are nearly all connected with 
an official cult, but there are independent sorcerers 
and sorceresses. 

The only temples that the Tai possess are small 
rustic pagodas, nearly all dedicated to the tutelary 
genius of the locality. 

Their religious festivals are borrow’ed from the 
Annamese ; but among certain tribes, particularly 
the Wliite and Black Tai, there are some festivals 
which seem peculiar to the race. (1) Kin lao 
mao (‘drink,’ ‘alcohol,’ ‘drunk’) takes place in 
September. All the inhabitants of the village 
meet in one of their houses for a banquet, which is 
followed after sunset by music and singing. The 
feast lasts three days, during which no one may 
enter or leave the village. (2) King pang (‘to eat 
bread ’) takes place in January. It is character- 
ized by round dances to the accompaniment of 
chants. Among the White Tai it is the women 
who dance, among the Black Tai the men. (3) 
Kin tien (‘to eat coined money’) takes place in 
December in honour of the dead. It lasts three 
days, with banquets, dancing, and singing. Both 
men and ■women take part. 

Ancestor-worship exists among the Tai, but 
only a more or less slavish imitation of Annamese 
ritualism. It is practised chiefly among the Th6, 
who preserve the names of their ancestors to the 
fourth generation, make offerings at prescribed 
times, and train their children to honour the dead 
as the protectors of the hearth. Only those who 
have died a natural death have a place on the 
family altar ; those who have died a violent death, 
out of doors, have only a small outside altar, 
usually built in the garden.^ 

3. Myths and legends. — Among all the Tai is 
found the tradition of a universal deluge, from 
which the god of the earth saved only a brother 
and a sister — a poor but pious couple — who shut 
themselves at his command inside a hollow 
pumpkin, ■with some rice for provision. AJter the 
subsidence of the waters the present-day races 
were born from the imion of this couple. 

4. Medicine. — The Tai regard nearly every ill- 
ness as the work of eidl spirits, and the best 
medicine is the sorcerer; the more enlightened 
members of the race sometimes admit that there 
are natural ailments, which they treat with simples 
and mineral products borrowed from the Chinese 
pharmacopoeia. 

1 It should be noticed that the Tai know nothing of the pro 
perty called hu’S’ng hoa in Annam — an inalienable part of the 
patrimony reserved to meet the expense of the cult of the dead 
and the upkeep of the tombs. As a rule after a few months, at 
most after four years, the Tai have nothing more to do wtb 
the tombs. 
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5. Marriage. — Although the manners of the 
Tai are not so free and easy as those of the 
Laotians, youths and maidens meet freely to sing 
and play — which often leads to sexual relations ; 
all that Tai morality requires is that there be no 
tangible proofs of these relations, and hence re- 
course is had to abortive measures or the suppres- 
sion of children. 

The father is the unquestioned head of the 
family, yet it is only among the highly Annami- 
tized Tai that he chooses a mate for his child; 
among the Tai of the right hank of the Red River 
the young people make their own choice. The 
proposal is made by a go-between ; the young man 
pays a do-wry, and the engagement is settled after 
a sorcerer has compared the genealogical forecasts 
of the couple, in order to see whether any super- 
natural influence opposes their union. The 
engagement is generally long — from three months 
to three years — and is rather expensive for the 
fanti, who is expected to give a great number of 
presents. The engaged couple are bound to ob- 
serve the strictest reserve ; they are not allowed 
to take any notice of each other until the wedding- 
day, while they have complete liberty in their 
relations with the other young people of both 
sexes. The marriage-ceremony itself is borrowed 
from the Annamese. 

The outstanding characteristic of marriage 
among the Tai — with the exception of the Th6 in 
the west, the Nung, and the Tli6-Ti — is the quaint 
custom of separating husband and wife after the 
celebration of their union : among some tribes the 
wife spends a fortnight with her parents and a 
fortnight with her husband j among others she 
cannot go to her .husband except when invited. 
This state of alliiirs comes to an end witli the 
ajipearance of pregnancy, or, in cases of sterility, 
ati the end of the fourth year of married life, when 
the wife takes her place at the family heartli. As 
the separated husband and wife retain complete 
liberty of behaviour outside with people of their 
own age, Tai morality sulFers some strange draw- 
backs from this custom. The Tai youths marry 
usually between twenty-three and twenty-five, the 
girls between sixteen and eighteen. 

The Th6 of the west and several other tribes 
practise nmiTiage b}' adoption and marriage by 
contract also. A poor young man can enter a rich 
family without paying the usual dowry, on condi- 
tion that lie takes his father-in-law’s name, and 
lives ivith and works for Iiis father-in-law Should 
he wisli later to live apart with his wife, he is 
liable to ]>ny an indemnity to his father-in-law. 
A young man can also marry without paying a 
dowry and ivithout changing his name, by under- 
taking a contract to serve his wife in her father’s 
house for a stated number of years — from four 
to seven. If he dies before the contract has 
expired, his widow is responsible for his debt. 
These two forma of marriage, which are not held 
in high esteem, entail no long engagements and no 
costly wedding-feasts. 

Polygamy is allowed by the Tai, but seldom 
practised ; the number of wives is usnallj' limited 
to two, only the first having honour and authority 
at the hearth, the other being practically her 
serv’ant. Among the White Tai, however, the 
daughter of a chief has the rights of first wife, no 
matter when she is married. The Tai woman, 
though she enjoys a life of perfect freedom in her 
'outh, becomes after marriage a sort of beiyst-of- 
lurden ; all the hard work in the fields and in the 
house falls on her. She has no real individuality 
till she becomes a mother. Divorce is rare ; by 
right only the husband can seek it ; in actual life 
it IS the wife who applies for it. Repudiation is 
still more rare and is nearly always due to sterility. 
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6. Birth. — The house of the mother is forbidden 
to strangers during and for a certain time after 
confinement. If they did enter, thej’ might them- 
selves be contaminated and bring hann to the 
child. The confinement is made known to those 
outside by a branch of shaddock and a piece of 
coal among the Th6 of the west, by a piece of 
wood, a knife, and a green branch among the ThO 
of the east,_fa.stened to the ladder of the house. 
The first visitors to enter the house of the mother 
have to_ pass oyer a burning brand or a pail of 
water, into whieh red-hot iron is plunged. The 
Tai woman is delivered nearly alwny.s in a stand- 
ing position, holding on to rop&s with her hands. 
The eastern Th6 alone light a brazier on the camp- 
bed whither she is afterwards carried. The 

lacenta is secretly buried b-y the midwife. The 

irth is announced with libations to the ancestors 
by the head of the family. A propitious day is 
chosen for putting the child in the sack that aocs 
duty as swaddling. The choice of a name is sur- 
rounded with the same superstitious fears as are 
found among the Annamese, and the same un- 
pleasant designations are chosen. 

7. Death and disposal of the dead. — ^The Tai 
originally practised cremation and still do so for 
certain chiefs. As a rule they have now adopted 
burial. Funeral honours are paid only to men 
over 18 years of age and to married women. The 
rites are imitations of those of the Annamese. 
The medicine-man determines the position of the 
coffin and the situation of the grave. Tlie deceased 
is dressed in his best clothes and a pair of new 
sandals, and is put into a coffin containing about 
10 kilogrammes of ashes. On the bier are placed 
some duck-feathers to help him to ford the rivers of 
the other world, and a jieiicil and paper for him to 
make his wishes known. On the day of burial — 
usually the third after death— the corpse is placed 
on a paper catafalque and taken to tlie cemetety 
with great ceremony. The one idea at this 
juncture is to prevent the dead from returning to 
torment the survivors at home and at the same 
time to protect him from evil spirits. It is for 
this purpose that the medicine-man is employed ; 
he brandishes his sword at intervals round the 
coffin and the mourners, who strew the road with 
gold and silver pa))er in order to tempt the evil 
spirits to stop and gather it up. The coffin is then 
put into the grave under the protection of the 
medicine-man’s sword ; food is placed on the tomb, 
near which the catafalque is bunied— a hou«o for 
the dead in the other world. Among the Chong- 
Kia Tai, when the coffin has to cross a river, the 
children stretch a piece of cloth from side to side 
for the souls of the dc.ad, to keep them from 
wandering. Commemorative rites are not observed 
regularly liy the Tai, exce])t where they are very 
much under Annamese influence. 

8. Tabu. — There seems to be only one kind of 
tabu among the Tai, viz. the entering or leaving 
a village during a local fc.stival. Strangers are 
warned to turn back by notices placed outside the 
village. 

II. Mas . — This Chinese name, which means 
‘ barbarous,’ ‘rude,’ is apjilied in Tongking to the 
ethnic group of the ‘children of Pan-llii or I’hien- 
Hii,’ who claim to be dc-scended from the union of 
the dog Pan-Hii with the daughter of the emperor 
of Chinn, whose tnvefemte enemy had been van- 
quished by I'an-Hii. The Man, or Yao, probably 
inlia_bit the high parte forming the laisin of the 
Li-Kiang in the north, and are about 50,651 in 
numlier in N. Tongking and much more numerous 
in the west than in the east. Their various groups 
have been cla-ssified in six great families issuing, 
they say, from the six sons of Pan-Uii : the Man 
C5c, or ‘ homed Man ' ; the Man Ti6n, or tapiqut 
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Man ; the Man Lsn-Tien, or ‘ indigo-tinted Man ’ ; 
the Man Qufin Trang, or ‘ blue-tronsered Man’; 
the Man Qufin C6c, or ‘ short-trousered Man ’ ; and 
the Man Cao-Lan, or ‘ great rainbow Man.’ The 
Man C6c, most numerous and most important, live 
in the highest parts of the country ; lower do^vn 
are the Man Ti6n ; the Lan-Tien hardly ever are 
found at a greater altitude than 300 metres ; the 
others follow by various stages to the borders of 
the deltic plains ; as a rule, they all find life in the 
valleys uncongenial. 

1. Physical characteristics.— The Uan are not so tall as the 
Tai, but are more robust, more intelllcrent, and much more 

■ active. As they have no nee, their staple food is maize, vege- 
tables, and yams. They eat meat sparingly, chiefly pork, rarely 
buffalo or ox, never the dog— for this is the totem of thefr 
race. They do not chew betel, but both men and women 
smoke tobacco and the rich consume opium. 

Their houses are built sometimes on the ground, sometimes 
on piles, and sometimes half-and-half. A random group of 
these houses forms a village, and the village is scarcely ever 
surrounded by a wall. The Man borrow their style of dress 
from either the Chinese or the Annamese according to their 
locality. The women’s garments are embroidered on the 
skirts, facings, neck, and sleeves with bright red and blue 
designs so intricate and elaborate that it takes three years to 
embroider one costume. Their hair-dressing is also elaborate, 
and is nearly always flnished off with a large turban having 
coloured edging and embroidery. 

The Man are essentially agriculturists ; but they are also 
good blacksmiths, and can make the trinkets that their women 
use, and also paper from bamboo-fibre. They are good Ashers 
and hunters. 

2. Religion. — Their beliefa are like those of the 
Tai, but even more confused — a few vague notions 
from the three CTeat religions of China ; but the 
mass of the peojue are animists, though not quite 
so superstitious as the Tai, Ancestor-worship is 
held in great honour among them. They have the 
same flood legend as the Tai. The Man have only 
a few pagodas dedicated to the tutelaiy deity of 
the village. They are nearly always built against 
a fruit-tree. They have medicine-men who present 
ofiierings, exorcize spirits, and work cures. The 
r^utation of these sorcerers varies with the 
Man C6c according to whether they have or 
have not received complete initiation to the third 
degree. Among the other tribes initiation gener- 
ally comprises only one degree. The Man worship 
consists in sacrifices, songs, and dances. Tliey 
observe the Chinese feasts with varying regularity. 
They have also two curious local feasts celebrated 
with great pomp, especially by the Man C6c. The 
one takes place every three years in certain tribes, 
every five years in others, and commemorates the 
rescue of the Man race when — so long ago as to be 
in the region of hypothesis — it was shipwrecked in 
sight of the Chinese coast on its way from an 
island in the east. The second feast, called * the 
great fast,’ comprises five days of extraordina^ 
pomp, and occurs only once in ninety years. We 
nave no data of any value on its origin or symbolic 
meaning. 

3. Medicine. — Their medicine comes from the 
Chinese, but the Man would not believe in the 
efficacy of any medicine that was not accompanied 
by incantations and exorcisms. 

q. Metamorphism, — The Man believe that their 
neighbours, the Mao, have a third cutting of teeth 
in their old age, and after death escape from their 
graves and reappear as tigers. 

5. Marriage. — ^The Man do not attach much 
importance _ to virginity. Wlien a child is bom 
before marriage, it is suppressed without a thought 
of the law_ which demands a fine for such an 
offence. Violence is also punished by a fine. The 
young people themselves, and not their parents, 
arrange their marriages. The young man makes his 
choice, then tells his parents, who send a go-between 
to make proposals to the parents of the girl. 
After examining the genealogical forecasts, the 
go-between may, at a second visit, discuss the 


amount of the dowry and the presents to be offered 
by the suitor. The engagement is concluded when 
the young man himself brings all or some of the 
presents. All intercourse between the engaged 
couple is stopped until the wedding-day, which 
is signalized by the customary banquets; the 
couple drink a cup of rice-wine together and 
prostrate themselves before the ancestral altar. 
They live together after the marriage-ceremony. 
The daughter-in-law must scrupulously avoid 
touching her husband’s parents, though she serves 
her father-in-law at table. 


The Man are also familiar with marriage by 
adoption and contract. Among the Man Cao- 
Lan the newly-married couple do not live together 
until two or three months after the marriage- 
ceremony. Among the Man Quftn TrSng the 
marriage is preceded hy a term of three years 
spent by the young man in his future father-in- 
law’s house, the girl being usually about thirteen 
or fourteen at this time. The youth may marry 
her at the beginning of the three years on condi- 
tion that he indemnifies his father-in-law for the 


three years’ service which he owes. If pregnancy 
occurs during this term, the parties are bound to 
each other ; if the youth changes his mind before 
the end of the term, he can leave without paying 
or receiving anything ; if he is dismissed, he can 
claim an indemnity for the service rendered. After 
marriage the couple serve seven years in the pater- 
nal home of the husband. 

Polygamy is practised among the Man ; the 
number of wives is usually restricted to two, the 
first alone having authority in the house. The 
Man Quhn TrSng allow polygamy only in excep- 
tional cases. The material status of woman is 
high among the Man, the men doing all the heavy 
work ; her legal status is diff’erent : she is the 
property of her husband, who can give her gway 
and repudiate her. She, on the other hand, is not 
allowed to leave him. In cases of adultery the 
husband has the right to send his wife back to her 
parents and reclaim the dowry that he paid for her ; 
if he keeps her, he can claim damages. 

6 , Birth. — From the third month of pregnancy 
sexual relations cease, and the woman abstains 
from fat, green vegetables, and garlic. She is not 
allowed to sew or embroider except outside her 
house. The Man Lan-Tien believe that, if a preg- 
nant woman were the first to cross a new bridge, 
it would fall ; that the touch of such a woman 
spoils rice and alcohol ; the Man QuAn Tritng, on 
the other hand, keep her away from these things 
for her own sake, in case they should cause mis- 
carriage. The birth is announced to outsiders by 
a bunch of grass hung on the door among the Man 
C6c, by threads stretched across the door among 
the Quhn Trfing ; no announcement is made among 
the Lan-Tien. The Man woman is delivered sit- 
ting on a little stool. No fire is put under the bed 
after delivery. The placenta is taken far away 
and hidden in a hole in a tree or rock ; it is buried 
under the mother’s bed among the Man Lpn-Tien ; 
if eaten by an animal, it would bring misfortune 
on the child. Children bom out of wedlock among 
the Quhn Trftng belong to the mother; but the 
father, if known, is liable to pay a tine and give 
two months’ service free in the house of the 
mother’s parents to repay them for the los 3 _ of 
work caused by the birth. They practise adoption 
freely and thus receive into their families many 
Annamese children as their own. 

7. Death and disposal of the dead. — The Man 
C6c used to bum their dead, and this custom sur- 
vives west of the basin of the Red River, The 
Lan-Tien nearest the delta buried only those over 
fifty ; the Quhn Trfing buried all the heads of 
families. The burial rites are copied from the 
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Annamese. The Man C 6 c do not make ‘ the -white 
silk soul ' or catafalque ; a sorcerer of the second 
deOTee exorcizes the tree from -which the coiEn is 
to he made so that the tree-spirit may not come to 
torment the dead. 

III. Pa-Teng. — The Pa-Teng, about 200 in 
number, live near the Man on the heights separat- 
ing the Red River and the Clear River (Song-Ka). 
They are often classed with the JIan, hut are 
really separate linguistically. Their beliefs and 
customs are practically those of the Man. 

IV. Meo. — The Meo, or ‘cats,’ numbering 
21,471, are found in Cao-Rang, Bao-Lac, Lao-Kay, 
and Coo-Len as -well as in the provinces of Thai- 
Nguyen and Yen-Bay. They claim to have come 
originally from the Chinese provinces of Yun-Nan, 
Kwei-Chu, and Tse-Chuen. Their last invasion 
into Tongking, in 1860, -ivas very violent. 

1. Physical characteristics. — ^The Meo are little and squat, 
very vigorous on their short legs, brave, hardy, and independ- 
ent : they can be very abstemious, but are inclined to eat and 
drink heavily. Maize is their staple lood ; they cat very little 
meat, and drink a great deal of alcohol, but tobacco is not 
used and betel is unknown among them. Their rustic huts, of 
pis< or mud, are dirty to repulsiveness. 

2 . Religion. — Their traditional beliefs are 
borroived from China and are very unprecise and 
wavering. They dread evil spirits — among others, 
the souls of beheaded people and of the unburied 
dead. A vague form of ancestor-worship is prac- 
tised ; it amounts to a few prayers and offerings of 
food, which are quickly consumed by the survivors. 
They are familiar with the flood-legend of the 
couple saved in the hollow pumpkin. Their priests 
are sorcerers. 

3 . Marriage. — Paternal authority is not strong. 
The young people make their oum choice of mates, 
and marriage is accomplished through a go-between. 
In some districts the suitor has both to pay a 
dowiy and to serve his future parents-in-law 
for two years before marriage. The Meo marry 
freely with other ethnic groups. Marriages are 
always accompanied by dances, songs, and games ; 
if the bridegroom cannot atibrd the expense, he 
may leave it for his father-in-law to bear, on con- 
dition that he and his -wife give so many years’ 
work in payment. Marriage % capture is also 
found ; the youth may carry off the girl who has 
been denied him, and he atones for ms offence by 
paying a heavy do-wry. Polygamy is alloived, but 
is not practised except when the first wife has no 
children. In adultery the husband has the right 
to kill the culprits, but ns a rule he is content -with 
repudiating his wife and taking back the doivry. 

4 . Birth. — ^There is nothing to mark the house 
on the occasion of a birth ; the mother is delivered 
sitting and remains indoors for 33 days. _ The 
placenta is buried in front of the house, if the 
child is a boy ; under the fire-place, if it is a girl. 

5 . Death and disposal of the dead. — ^The Meo 
bury their dead. The watch by the corpse con- 
sists of three days’ feasting and dancing ; the chil- 
dren of the deceased invite him to join in the ban- 
quets, and even slip a piece of food between his 
teeth. By the side of the corpse, which is dressed 
in new clothes and fixed in an upright position to 
a wall of the hut, a dead dog, killed for the purpose, 
is placed. The two are bound together by a strip 
of paper going from the dog’s mouth to the dead 
man’s mist. The dog’s duty is to guide his 
master in the other world. The coffin and the 
body are taken to the grave separately ; the body 
is carried on a litter and is followed by the sorcerer, 
the family, and some friends, while guns are fired 
to frighten the evil spirits. When the grave is 
filled in, the litter is broken over it, some food 
(which must be renewed for several days) is placed 
on the tomb, and the funeral-procession retmms to 
a banquet at the deceased’s house. 


y. ioz. 0 .-— The Lolo, a people almost certainly 
originating in the Brahmaputra valley, are alx>ut 
2300 in number in Tongking and live chiefly in the 
region of Bao-Lae. 

^ Physical chsuracterlsttcs. — Of medltun height, musonlar 
and well built, with fine regular features and a copper com* 
Picxion, they recall to the Western mind the Bohemians of 
Europe. Thej’ are luxurious and Indolent, marrj-ing ordy 
among themselves ; but their race is degenerating through the 
use of opium. Their chief foods are nee, maize, vegetables, 
•‘"u pourds, meat being reserved for festivals. They make 
alcohol from fermented maize. They use no betel and very 
little tobacco, but indulge In opium to excess. 

Their houses are built on piles in the rich villages ; In poor 
villages they are wretclied huU placed on the ground. In 
dress the Lolo resemble the Chinese or the Th6 according to 
locality, but their garments (those of the women In particular) 
are shorter and much more elaborately embroidered. The 
Lolo are great agriculturists and hunt and fish a little. 

2 . Religion. — Their beliefs and psychical life 
vary according as their villages are next a Tai, 
Man, or Meo clan. Their chief cult appears to ho 
that of evil spirits, and they countenance ancestor- 
worship, theoretically. Tliey also have the story 
of the flood and the survival of their ancestors in a 
pumpkin. 

3 . Marriage. — Marriage, which takes place 
during the night, comprises no religious ceremonies, 
but simply banquets and dances. After marriage 
the -ivife fives only two or three nights with her 
husband, and then returns to her parents until 
preCTancy privileges her to take her place in her 
husband’s home. Marriage by capture is prac- 
tised, the captor paying a double dowry. Adultery 
is punished by the death of both offenders. Poly- 
gamy exists only in theory. 

4 . Birth. — The rites connected ndth birth har-e 
no peculiarities among the Lolo. Adoption is of 
frequent occurrence, either by free consent or ns 
the result of a bargain, and is the occasion of 
great festivities. 

5 . Death and disposal of the dead.— Burial takes 
place, without ceremony and in presence of rela- 
tives only, three days after death. For nine days 
in the case of a man, eight for a woman, and six 
for a child, the family keep a fire burning on the 
tomb, and after that take no more trouble. Certain 
tribes exhume the dead, after one or three years, 
wth great pomp, and put the head or all the bones 
into a little -wooden box, which is then placed on a 
neighbouring rock, wliere the survivors can seo 
it while at work. Their ancestor-worship is very 
crude. The place of the tablet is often taken bv a 
representation of the dead made from an orcuis 
stem and little bits of paper, placed against a par- 
tition or bet-ween the wall and the roof of the hut. 

6 . Tabu.— Women after puberty are forbidden 
to eat pork, chicken, duck, or dog, and must not 
even cook their food in dishes wliich have been 
used for preparing these foods ; hence the neces- 
sity of t-tvo fire-places and two utensils in a Lolo 
house. 

VI. Muong or Moe. — The Muong or Mon 
are an ethnic group centring in the province of 
Hoa-Binh. They are of uncertain origin, but 
appear to be closely connected with tlie Annamese, 
whom they resemble strongly in physical type, 
dress, and customs. Their religion is a develop- 
ment of the popular animism of the Annamese. 

It should be noted that in one thing they are 
very different from the Annamese ; among the 
Muong the relations between the sexes before 
marriage are very free. Whenever a girl becomes 
pregnant, her family and that of her seducer are 
made to pay a fine to the village. As among 
the Annamese, the blood-test is applied when the 
father of a child denies his paternity. Marriage 
is celebrated according to the Annamese rites. 
Accouchement takes place on a camp-bed under 
which the usual fire is kept burning, and the house 
is marked to outsiders, after the delivery, in the 
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same way as among the Annamese. The placenta 
is buried underneath the house itself. The dead 
are buried in accordance with the Annamese rites. 
The corpse is placed in a colBn made from a hollow 
tree-trunk and set up in front of one of the doors 
of the hut. Outside, and facing it, there stands 
on a bamboo tripod a basket containing a little 
dog killed for the purpose, some rice, alcohol, and 
incense-sticks. A special cord binds the tripod to 
the coffin. After the coffin has been let down and 
the grave filled in, a wide-mouthed jar is emptied 
near the stone which marks the position of the 
dead man’s head ; and, if rain-water comes and 
fills this jar again, it shows that the grave has 
been well chosen and it brings a thousand blessings 
to the survivors. The bodies of the quan-lang 
(village chiefs) are kept, it appears, for three 
years before burial in front of the ancestral altar ; 
a long bamboo tube leading from the hermetically- 
sealed coffin right up beyond the roof of the hut 
preserves the hut from mephitic vapours. 

VII. Kexj-Lao . — The Keu-Lao, of whose origin 
and customs we know next to nothing, form an 
ethnic group of seven families in the neighbourhood 
of Dong-Vfiu. 

VTII. La-TCHI. — The La-tchi or La-ti are 
about twenty in number and live in the village of 
Chi Ka, near the upper valley of the Song-Chay. 
Though resembling the Annamese of the delta in 
physical type, they claim to be aboriginals. They 
are very little known and seem to live like the 
Meo. Their characteristic trait is'their abstention 
from pork, the diet par excellence of the Far East, 
because, they say, their orphaned ancestors were 
fed by a sow. 

LtTEBATDRE.— E. Luoet dc Lajonqui&re, Ethnographic du 
Tonkin septentrional . . Paris, 1906 ; A. Bopifacy, ‘ Contes 
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Or. ii. [1902] 268-279, ‘Etude sur les lances parl6es par les 
populations de ia Haute.Rivifere Oiaire,’ ib. v. [1905] 306-327 ; 
A. Chdon, ‘ Notes sur les Muonq de la province de Sontay,’ ib. 
V. 828-367 : E. Diguet, Etude de la langue TaK, Hanoi, 1895, 
Les Hontagnards du Tonkin, Paris, 1908. 

Antoine Ca baton. 

TONGUE. — I. Physiology. — The essential 
organ of taste is ‘the mucous membrane which 
covers the tongue, especially its back part, and 
the hinder part of the palate.’' Here are found 
certain cells, arranged in groups which are known 
as ‘ taste-buds ’ and are connected with two cranial 
nerves. Sensations of taste are intermingled -with 
accompanying sensations of touch, and often of 
smell. ^ 

‘ There appear to be distinct terniinai organs for bitter tastes, 
lor sweet tastes, for acid tastes, for salt tastes, and possibly for 
other tastes, ail differing from the terminal organs for tactile 
sensations, and from the structures, whatever they may be, 
which are concerned in general sensibility.’t 

Modern knowledge of the physiology of taste 
began (1665) with Malpigni (1628-94), who 
employed the newly invented microscope.* The 
sense of taste was grouped by Aristotle under that 
of touch, both operating only through immediate 
contact.® Pliny notes that the human palate also 
possesses the sense of taste, and he gives many 
details about the variety in the tongues of 
animals.® An Anglo-Saxon leech-book, in pre- ' 
scribing ‘for men in whom the string under the 
tongue is badly swollen,’ says that ‘ through the 
string first every disorder cometh on the man.’’ I 
But the chief significance of the tongfue for i 

f T. H. Huxley, Lessons in Elementarg Physidlogg, new ed., 
Iiondon, 1900, p. 351. 

* O. F. Stout, A Manual of Psyehologj/s, London, 1901, p. 
195. 

s M. Foster, A Text-book of Physiology^, pt. Iv., London, j 

1900, p. 1619. i 

* M. Foster, Lectures on the Mist, of Physiology, Cambridge, 

1901, pp. 91, 100. 

s be Anima, bk. ii. ch. 10. •> EN xi. 37. 1 

1 J. F. Payne, English Medicine in Anglo-Saxon Times, j 
Oxford, 1901, p. 163. i 


primitive thought is obviously in regard to the 
faculty of speech, to which it contributes, together 
with the throat and lips, in the modulation of the 
voice. That vibration of the vocal cords wliioh is 
called ‘ voice ’ is modified by the varying shape of 
the resonant chamber formed by the mouth. The 
tongue, however, is not indispensable to speech; 
Huxley refers to a case in which conversation 
remained ouite intelligible though the tongue had 
been completely amputated. 

2. Localization of psychical function.— This 
characteristic of primitive thought concerning the 
physical organs' is frequently illustrated by 
jirimitive practices in regard to the tongue. 
Since the nervous system and the minuter struc- 
tures of the tissues were unknown to the ancients, 
the tongue was thought to possess an inherent 
faculty of speech, as something residing in it, so 
that the faculty or its special qualities could be 
transferred by acquisition or assimilation of the 
tongues of specially gifted animals or men. 

Thus, among the Tlingits of Alaska, the chief of the spirits 
sends the candidate for shamanism ‘ a rivcr.otter, in the tongue 
of which animal is supposed to be hid the whole power and 
secret of shaminism. ... If, however, the spirits will not visit 
the would-be shamdn, or give him any opportunity to get the 
otter-tongue as described above, the neophyte visits the tomb 
of a dead shamdn, and keeps an awful vigil over night, holding 
in his living mouth a finger of the dead man or one of his teeth ; 
this constrains the spirits verj’ powerfully to send the necessary 
otter.' 2 * In Bohemia the tongue of a male snake, if out from 
the living animal on St, George's Eve and placed under a 
person’s tongue, will confer the gift of eloquence.’ 3 ‘A North 
American Indian thought that brandy must be a decoction of 
hearts and tongues, “because,” said he, “after drinking it I 
fear nothing, and I talk wonderfully.”’* In S.E. Australia 
‘ one of the Wakelbura was observed to take the tongue out of 
a certain grey-and-white lizard Oiilled Bungah, and give it to 
his little son, a child of about thirteen months old, and pave as 
a reason for doing so that after eating the tongue his child 
would soon be able to talk.’ t ‘ When a child is late in learning 
to speak, the Turks of Central Asia will give it the tongues of 
certain birds to eat.’ 8 The converse is illustrated by the belief 
that the saliva of a queen touching the tongue of a bird gave it 
human speech,? Among the Nubians, ‘before the tongue of 
an}r animal is eaten, the tip is cut off; on human analogy they 
believe that “here is the seat of curses ond ill-wishes.”’® It is a 
common custom of hunters to cut out the tongues of animals 
that they have killed. Perhaps ‘ the removal of the tongues is 
sometimes a precaution to prevent the ghosts of the creatures 
from telling their sad fate to their sympathising comrades, the 
living animals of the same sort, who would naturally bo 
frightened, and so keep out of the hunter’s woy.’® The 
cannibal practice of eating the tongue of a slain enemy is 
partly based on the idea that the localized qualities are in this 
way acquired.'® 

3- Ordeals. — The idea of the localization of 
psychical function and its ethical qualities under- 
lies different forms of the tongue-ordeal. 

Lady Anne Blunt records an interesting case of this In connex- 
ion with a dispute as to the parentage of a child ; ‘ The matter, 
as all such matters are in the desert, was referred to arbitration, 
and the mother’s assertion was put to the test by a live coal 
being placed upon her tongue.' H Here the original thought 
seems to have been that the truth would be elicited when the 
inherent falsehood of the tongue was, if necessary, burnt out. 
Similarly, in case of theft among certain W. African tribes, use 
is made of a needle which the operator ‘ thrusts through the 
tongue of each member of the household in succession, to dis- 
cover the thief, it being believed that it will fail to pierce the 
tongue of the person who committed the theft.’ I? 

Reference to the tongue-ordeal among E. African natives was 
recently made in the British House of Commons; ‘A native 
chief was investigating a case of cattle theft in the presence of 


I Bee art. Bonv, vol. ii. p. 766 ff. 

2JVA iii. 147, quoted by H. Spencer, Descriptive Sociology, 
London, 1873-1910, i. 266 n. 

3 GJJ3, pt. V., Spirits of the Corn and of the Wild, ii. 270. 

4 Ib. p. 147. 8 Howitt, p. 402. 

8 GIP, pt. V., Spirits of the Com and of the Wild, iL 147, 

7 LP i. 97, 

8 E. Crawley, The Mystic Eose, London, 1902, p. 111. The 
thrusting out of the tongue in derision or contempt (Is b7 * ; 
Livy, vii. 10 ; Cicero, de Orators, U. 66 [266]) may be in origin 
a concentrated curse. 

® GIP, pt. V., Spirits of the Com and of the Wild, ii. 269f., 
where numerous examples and parallels will be found. 

10 J. Robinsohn, IKe Psychologic der Eaturvolker, Leipzig, 
1896, pp. 64, 67. 

II A Pilgrimage to Nejd?, London, 1881, L 10. _ ^ 

12 A. B. Ellis, The Tshi-Speaking Peoples of the Gold Coast, 

London, 1887, p. 20L 
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the District Commissioner, Mr. Dundag. The chief called on 
the accused, one of liis people, to go through the native form of 
ordeal by fire, hi’ licking a hot knife. Mr. Dundos did not 
prohibit this procedure, but took care that the knife was not 
BUlIlcieutly heated to burn the tongue of the accused.’ l An 
ordeai of a different kind is undergone by the medicine-man in 
certain tribes of Central Australia. The tongue is mysteriously 
mutilated, and ‘remains throughout life perforated in the 
centre with a hole large enough to admit the little finger.’ a 
But this may rather be an example of the frequent practice 
of mutilating an organ before its special use in order that it 
may be used with impunity (of. circumcision, etc., at puberty). 

4. Religious usages — The tongue is not often 
named as a separate oflering in the rites of 
sacrifice. 

The Homeric Greeks concluded a feast by casting the tongues 
of the victims upon the fire, over which they poured the drink- 
oftcring.3 ‘According to some accounts, the tongues of the 
victims were assigned by the Greeks to Hermes, as the g^ of 
speech, or to his human representatives, the heralds.' « The 
Yatut made a special sacrifice, for a sick man's recovery, of 
tongue, heart, and liver, consuming the rest of the meat them- 
sebes.t in the horse-sacrifice of the shamanists of N. Asia the 
tonjpe of the sacrificed animal is torn out (in order to make its 
spint dumb under the shaman’s control f).6 

Honejr was placed on the tongue of one who was 
being initiated into Mithraism, aa was the custom 
with newly-bom infants j ’’ we may compare with 
this the ceremonial tasting of milk and honw by 
those being baptized into the Christian faith.^ In 
this connexion may be noticed the miracle of 
healing ascribed to Martin of Tours, -wrought by 
anointmg the tongue of a dumb girl with ou after 
exorcism.® The wide-spread rule of silence (g.v.) 
during particular relimous ceremonies falls beyond 
the scope of this article, but the idea of the local- 
ization of function probably underlies the Indian 
usage recorded by Devendranath Tagore ; 

‘On another elephant sat the Rajsguru (religious preceptor of 
the Raja) dressed in the ascetic’s brick-coloured robe, and silent. 
He had hia tongue encased in wood, lest he should speak.’ 

$. Penalties. — In the light of these illustrations 
of the fundamental idea of localized function (or 
‘diffused consciousness’), we may better under- 
stand certain barbarous mutilations widely 

raotised by way of penalty or revenge. These 

_ave often survived into times relatively more 
civilized than those of their origin, when the idea 
that first prompted them has been lost, -viz. the 
idea of penalizing the guilty organ in which the 
original evil resides. 

Tiie Laws of Hammurabi enacted that In certain coses an 
adopted son denj-ing his new parents was to have his tongue 
cut out-U According to 2 Mao., when the seven brethren were 
being tortured, the king ‘commanded to cut out the tongue of 
him that had been their spokesman ’ (7^). Judas tiaccnbaus, 

‘ cutting out the tongue of the impious Nicanor, said that he 
would pve it by pieces to the birds ’ (1653). Maximus and two 
other opponents of Monotheletism were dragged from Rome 
to Constantinople, where their tongues and right hands were 
cut oft, before toey were driven into exile. *5 Blasphemy for the 
fifth time was punished by excision of the tongue, according 
to a law (1347) of Philip of "Valois (1293-1360). 'S Evagrius writes 
of the heretic Nestorius : ‘ 1 learn from one who wTOte an 
account of his demise, that when his tongue had been eaten 
through with worms, he departed to the greater and everlasting 
fudgment which awaited him.’l^ The Instinct which doubtless 

I As reported in the JIanebester Guardian of 6th May 1914. 

t Spenoer-GilIen», pp. 623-625, with accompanying photograph. 
A Hebrew name for an enchanter is * a master of the tongue ' 
(Eo lOU). 

5 Od. lii. S33-S41. 

4 G£5, pt. V., Spirits of the Com and of the ITffd, U. 270, 
where references wili be found. 

5 F. B. Jevons, An Inlrod. to the Hist, of Religion'^, London, 

1902, p. 146. 

® W. Radloff, Aus Sibirien'^, Leipzig, 1893, 11. 20. 

7 F. Cuniont, Les Mystires de Jltthra^, Brussels, 1018, p. 102. 

» ERR ii. 3S6l>. 

® Sulpicius SeveruB, Dial. ill. 2 ; cf. Mk I®*-®®. 

15 2’he Autobiography of ilaharasht Devendranath Tagore, 
Eng. tr., London, 1914, p. 131. „ „ 

II 0. H. W. Johns, The Oldest Code of Lairs in the World, 
Edinburgh, 1903, p. 42, 5 192 ; cf. S, A. Cook, The Lairs of Hoses 
and the Code of Hammurabi, London, 1903, p. 134. 

15 W. F. Adeney, The Greek and Eastern Churches, Edinburgh, 

1903, p. ISO. 

15 Fernand NlcolaJ, Hist, des eroyanees, superstitions, morurs, 
usages et eoutumes (selon le plan du D(calogue), Paris, 1002, L 
8S0 (numerous other examples given). 
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creatM this legend worked olso in Fulria’s savage action, when 
^e thrust her needle through the tongue of her dead enemy, 
Cicero.i ‘ The Clarendon Papers, quoteS by ^uthey, state that 
at Heniey-on-Tharaes, as late as 1040, it "was ordered tliat a 
Woman’s tongue should be nailed to a tree, lor complaining of 
the tax levied by Parliament.'® 

6 . ‘Figurative’ usages. — The selected evidence 
already given ivill prepare us to reco;;nize a deeper 
meaning in many phrases of ancient literature 
which the modern mind is apt to dismiss as simply 
figiirative and poetical. The Biblical usages ivill 
sufficiently illustrate this. The quality of ‘a 
backbiting tongue’ is as inherent as that of ‘an 
angry countenance ’ (Pr 2.55®) ; a lying tongue hates 
those that it wounds (26~) ; the tongue devises 
wickedness, like a sharp razor (Ps 625) . JqI, 
more literally than mo.st readers suppose, ‘ Is tliere 
injustice on my tongue?’ (G’®). Tlio Servant of 
Jahweh declares that his Master has given to him 
the disciple’s tongue, that he may know how to 
help the weary by his words (Is 60‘). In the 
Messianic future the tongue of the stammerers 
■will be prompt to speak plainly (32‘), the tongue of 
the enemies of Israel will consume away in their 
mouth (Zee 14'®). The tongue is not named in the 
well-kno-wn narrative of Isaiah’s call {Is 6), but the 
cleansing of his lips by the live coal illustrates the 
principle of the localization of psychical function. 
So in the NT, when the tongue is said to defile the 
whole body, and to be a restless evil, fnll of deadly 
poison (Ja 3*- ®), there is a hidden intensity of 
meaning derived from primitive thought. The 
importance of this is seen in regard to such a 
phenomenon as the ‘ gift of tongues,’ • which 
implies that the local and quosi-independent organ 
has been taken possession of by the Spirit of God, 
This is more difficult for the modem mind to con- 
ceive sympathetically than it was for the ancient, 
largely because we have lost touch with the idea 
of tiie localization of psychical function and ethical 
attributes, and have replaced^ it by that of the 
cerebral centralization of consciousness. 

LiTBiUTDait.— J. G. Frazer, GID, pt. v.. Spirits of the Com 
and of the Wild, I,ondon, 1912, li. 2691. (where a number of 
primitive practices in repird to the tonque arc collected In 
a long footnote) ; J. B. Mayor, The Epistle of JamesS, do. 
1910, pp. 219-221, discusses the ethical aspects of the use and 
abuse of the tongue. See also H. Wheeler Robinson, art. 

‘ Tongue ' in DAC. H. WHEELER ROBINSON. 

TONGUES.— See Charismata. 

TONSU RE. — Tonsure is the Bhaafing or cutting 
of the hair after a particular fashion as a sign ol 
reception into the clerical order and to the privi- 
leges pertaining thereto. As a rite it is prepara- 
tory to tiie reception of holy orders, and is ad- 
ministered by tlie bishop or by a mitred abbot or 
by certain privileged pnests in wliom its adininis- 
tration has been vested by the pope._ At first it 
was part of the ceremony of ordination, but was 
separated from it towards the end of the 7th 
centurj’. The origin of tiie tonsure is obscure, but 
from passages in the Fatliers it is clear that long 
hair m men was considered eireminatc or worse, 
and this was particularly true in tiie case of 
monks. Epiplmnius censures some Mesopotamian 
monks for tlieir long hair against the rule of the 
Church, and Jerome is particularly indignant at 
the custom.® A monk’s hair had thus to be cut 
short, thougli not sliaven, ns tliis was the custom 
with the pne.st8 of IsLs.® The earlie.st ton»ure was 
probably no more than a close cuttintr of the hair 
of the entire head, though tliis may have become 
a shaving of the whole head after the manner of 

* C. Men vale. Hist, of the Romans under the Empire, newed., 
London, 1994, iil. 200. 

5 Edward Eggleston, The Beginners of a Kation, London, 
1897, p. 67. 

5 See art. Ciur-iswiTA, vol. iii. p. 370. 

4 Epiph. UccT. Ixxx. ; Jerome. Ep. xxlL ‘od Eustoch.,' { 2S. 

» Herod. 11. SO ; Martial, xii. 29. 
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the Nazirites and those under a voav (Nu 6'®, Ac 
It may also have been adopted by monks 
ns a symbol of a penitential life, since penitents 
had their hair shorn. This is the Eastern form of 
tonsure, or that of St. Paul. Bede tells how 
Theodore of Tarsus, before being consecrated by 
Pope Vitalian in a.d. 668, waited four months for 
his hair to grow, that it might be shorn into the 
shape of a crown (the second or Western form of 
tonsure, or St. Peter’s), ‘for he had the tonsure 
of St. Paul the apostle, after the manner of the 
Eastern people.’ “ The Petrine tonsure consists in 
leaving only a circlet of hair round a shaven crown, 
this symbolizing the crown of thorns or the crown 
of Christ’s roy^ priesthood. It had displaced the 
Pauline form in the West, and is first mentioned 
by Gregory of Tours {6th cent.), and was worn by 
Pope Gregory the Great (A.D. 590-604), who sent 
Augustine to England.* It is ordered in the 41st 
canon of the Council of Toledo (A.D. 633) — that 
‘aU clerics must shave the whole front part of the 
head, and leave behind only a circular crown ’ of 
hair on the lower part. While tonsure arose as a 
monastic custom, it was soon adopted by all clergy, 
probably before the end of the 6th cent., and the 
Quinisext Council of 692 appoints it for such lesser 
orders as readers and singers. 

A third form, that of St. John — or of St. James, 
as its upholders claimed — seems to have been 
peculiar to tlie Celtic Church, and occasioned great 
controversy with the missionaries from Rome, who 
were astonished to find it in use in Britain, and 
vigorously combated its use. Nevertheless it 
continued to be used long after the Synod of 
Whitby (A.D. 664), which decided against it. 
What precisely its nature was is uncertain. The 
Irish Druids are known to have used a tonsure, 
perhaps denoting servitude to the gods, as it was 
customary for a warrior to vow his hair to a 
divinity if victory were granted him.* The 
Druidic tonsure seems to have consisted in cutting 
all the hair on the anterior part of the head from 
ear to ear, except a small patch at the forehead.® 
This was looked upon as the tonsure of Simon 
Magus, regarded as the archdruid or Magus. It 
has been thought that the Celtic Christian tonsure 
resembled this and was retained through national 
feelings. Bnt there was apparently some difier- 
ence, possibly slight, and it is hardly likely that, 
while other Druidic observances were banned, this 
would be retained. Two views are held regarding 
the Celtic Christian tonsure. (1) It left the hair 
long at the back, the upper part of the front being 
shaved so as to leave a band of hair round the 
forehead from ear to ear.® This view was fiirst 
mooted by Thomas Innes, who says ; 

‘ The tonsure of the Scots was not fully round and did not 
reach the hindermost part of the head, and therefore resembled 
a crescent or semi-circle.’ 7 

(2) All the front of the head was shaved, to a 
line from ear to ear, behind which the hair was 

1 And also as a mark of servitude to Qod, since Boman and 
Greek slaves had their heads shaven. 

* Bede, HE iv. 1. 

s Greg. ViUe Patrum, xvii.; Joannes Disc. S, Gregorii Magni 
Pita, in PZi bar. 230. 

* Adamnan, Li/e of St. Colnmba, ed. W. Beeves Historians 
of Scotland ’), Edinburgh, 1S74, p. 237 ; J. H. Todd, St. Patrick: 
his Life and Mission, Dublin, 1864, p. 455; P. W. Joyce, A 
Social Hist, of Ancient Ireland, London, 1903, i. 234 ; J. Ehys, 
The Origin and Growth of Religion as illustrated by Celtic 
Heathendom (HL), London, 1838, p. 213, Celtic Britain*, do. 
1908, p. 73 f. 

t L. Gougaud, Les Chritientts celtigues, Paris, 1911, p. 198, 
quoting MS Cotton, Otho B, xii. fol. 112i>. 

t J. Dowden, ' An Examination of Original Documents on the 
Question of the Form of the Celtic Tonsure,’ Proceedings of the 
Boeiety of Antiquaries of Scotland, xxx. [1805-96] 825 ff. ; John 
Smith, • de Tonsura Olericomm,’ Appendix to Bede, HJS (PL 
xov. 827 f.). 

7 Civil and Eeeles. Hist, of Scotland, AD. SO-818 (Spalding 
Club Publications, xx.), Aberdeen, 1858. 


groAvn.^ Each of these forms has strong sup- 
porters, but the former is probably confirmed by 
Ceolfrid’s account of his discussion ivith Adamnan 
who wore the Celtic tonsure, and to tvhom he said - 

* You who think you are advancing to the crown of life which 
has no end, why do yon wear on your head the representatioa 
of a crown which has an end, as Simon Magus did? HU 
tonsure resembled a crown in front but on closer inspection 
was seen to be imperfect.’ ^ 

The adherents of the Petrine tonsure generally 
ascribed the origin of the Celtic to Simon Magus, 
by Avay of contempt, or, for the same reason, to 
the swine-herd of King Loigaire MacNeill.® At 
an earlier time St, Patrick, who Avas tonsured after 
the then prevailing Roman manner, viz. the AA'hole 
head shorn, tried to induce its adoption, but 
apparently in vain.* According to Bede, the 
community at Iona and the others subject to it 
accepted the Petrine tonsure about A.D. 716, but 
other Britons did not conform then.® The Celtic 
tonsure, carried by emigrant Britons to Armorica, 
Avas knoAvn there in the 9tli century. 

The Latin form of tonsure AA-ith regulars leaves 
often no more tlian a circlet of hair ; witli seculars 
it is smaller. According to the Synod of Placentia 
(A.D. 1388), it Avas to be of the breadth of three 
fingers, (jnee the tonsure has been received, it 
must always be retained. 

Literaturk. — B esides the works cited, see E. Marline, de 
Antimtis Beelesiae Ritibus, Venice, 1783 ; nrtt. ‘ Tonsiir ’ in 
PRE^, and in H. J. Wetzer and B. Welte, Eirchenlexicon*, 
Freiburg i. Br., 1882-1901. J. A. MACChLLOCH.. 

TONSURE (Buddhist). — There is no mention 
of tonsure, and no regulation as to the method to 
be adopted in Avearing or not wearing the hair, 
in the 227 original rules of the Buddhist order of 
mendicants. But in the Khandhakas, or collection 
of subsidiary and supplemental rules, completed 
at the end of the first century after the Buddha’s 
death, Ave find the folloAving paragraphs : 

1. ‘ You are not, 0 Bhikkhus, to wear long hair. Whosoever 
does 80 , shall be guilty of a minor breach of the regulations 
(>,e. of a dukkata]. I allow you, O Bhikkhus, hair that is two 
months old, or two inches long.’ 

2. ‘You are not, O Bhikkhus, to smooth the hair with a 
comb, or with a snake’s hood [i.e. with an ivory instrument 
so shaped], or with the hand held in that shape, or with pomade, 
or with hair-oil.’ . . . 

8. 'I allow you, 0 Bhikkhus, the use of razors, of a hone to 
sharpen the razors on, of powder prepared with Sipa(ika-gum 
to prevent them rusting, of a sheath to hold them in, and of all 
the apparatus of a barber.’ . . . 

4. ‘ You are not, 0 Bhikkhus, to have the hair of your heads 
or on your face cut by barbers, nor to let it grow long.’ • • • 

6. ' You are not, O Bhikkhus. to have your hair cut off with 
a knife.’ 8 

We should not draAv, from the fact of these 
paragraphs being found among the subsidiary 
rules, any conclusion that th^ belong_ to a later 
time than the original rules. The subsidiary rules 
refer quite often to what were evidently older 
customs in the order, and only legalize and give 
authority to practices already folloAved, though 
not mentioned in the older rules. But Ave shomd 
notice in the first place that there is no mention 
of scissors. The reason of this is curious ; scissors 
had not then been invented. This is confirmed 
by an exception to rule 5 above. If a bhikkhu had 
a sore on the head, and the hair round it could 
not be removed by a razor, then a knife might be 
used,^ In this case no doubt, if scissors had been 

1 Reeves, Introd. p. cxiv ; Todd, p. 487 ; Bede, v. 21. 

s The tonsure here referred to was a mere segment with a half 
circlet of hair in front and the hair worn fuli behind. 

s Bede, v. 21 ; Rhys, Celtic Britain*, p. 74 ; Gougaud, p. 197. 

* A. W. Haddan and W. Stubbs, Councils and EcdesiasUiM 
Documents relating to (h'eat Britain and Ireland, Oxford, 
1869-78, iL 292, 328. 

s Bede, v. 22. 

6 Vinaya, ii. 107, 184, tr. in Vinaya Texts, 111. 69 f., 138 f. 

7 The word satthaka ( Vin. U. 115) has been rendered ‘ scissors 
by Sten Konow, JPTS, 1909, p. 65. But this cannot be right 
See Buddhaghofa ns quoted m Vinaya Texts, hi. 90. 
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then known in the Ganges valley, their nse wonld 
have been allowed, at least as an alternative.^ 

The members of the order, we see, were to be 
shaven, not only on the face, but all over the head j 
and the shaving had to be performed, not by a 
barber, but by fellow-members. Why was this 
the rule? Undoubtedly because this was the 
custom previously followed by the rdigitux be- 
longing to the other orders that wo know to have 
been older than the Buddha’s time. It was only 
natural that men who had devoted themselves 
to the higher life, and whose main duty was the 
learning by heart and the repetition of texts 
dealing Avith the higher life as they conceived it, 
^onld_ have thought it becoming to themselves 
to avoid, not only the use of fashionable clothing, 
but also the elaborate hair-dressing then habitually 
used by men of the world. The medallions carved 
in bas-relief on the stone railings round the 
Bharhut tope may serve as illustrations of these 
turhan-like arrangements, in which strips of 
brocaded cloth are intertwined with the hair (left 
long), the faces being ole.an shaven.® Though the 
sculptures are later in date, earlier texts confirm 
the general style by descriptions ambiguous with- 
out the help of such illustrations. 

There is one passage in a very early text, about 
the same age as the five paragraphs, wliich confirms 
the suggestion that those paragraphs probably give 
ns the earliest customs as to shaving followed in 
the order. That is Dlgha, i. 90, in the Amhattha 
Suttanta, where a Brahman, reviling the adherents 
of the new movement, and in fact referring to the 
Buddha himself, calls them ‘shavelings, sham 
friars, the off-scouring of our kinsman’s heels.’* 
It is clear that, in the view of the compilers of 
this passage, the members of the order had their 
heads shaven. Another such passage is preserved 
in the popular anthology called Dhammapada, 
264, which says ; ‘ Not by his shaven crown is one 
a samaha’ (a member of any order of religieux, a 
‘religious’), if he be irreligious. It should be 
noticed that the technical word used is not bhikkhu 
(a member of the Buddhist order), but samaha, 
which included non-Buddhist orders also. 

In the much later legend of the Great Renuncia- 
tion — it is at least about seven centuries later 
than the event which it purports to relate — we 
are told that the first act of the future Buddha 
after he had ' gone forth ’ Avas : 


_At the present time the bhUckhm in Burma, 
Siam, and Ceylon hold theoretically to the two- 
inch rule, hut in practice never appear in public 
Avithout the head and face clean shaven. The 
numerous sects of Buddhists in Tibet and Mongolia, 
China, and Japan have long ago forgotten, if they 
ever kneAA% the ancient rule. Bat avc liaA’e no 
exact particulars as to when and where they have 
enacted and carried out any ncAver rules of their 
OAvn. 

LiTEKATcaB, — Pinaya Pi(ata, ed. H. Oldenberv. 5 volt., 
London, 1879-S2; T. W. Rhys Davids and H. Oldeabcrgr, 
Pi'naya Te^, 3 vols., Oxford, 1SSI>-S5(SB£ xiii., iviL, xx.); 
Rhys Davids, Buddhist India (‘Story of the Nations' ser.), 
London, 1903, Dialogius of the Buddha, 2 vols., Oxford, 1890-1910 
(SBBii, Ui.) ; TheJataka, tcith its Commmtari’, ed. V. FausbSlI 
tr. Rhys Davids, London, 1877-97, i. 

T. W. Rhys Davids. 

TONSURE (Chinese). — i. Confndan. — Con- 
fucianism, being a system of ethics, has no priests 
or monks. The tonsure is therefore unknoAvn 
in it. 

2. Buddhist — (a) Monhs . — The Buddhist tonsure 
was brought into China by monks from India. 
The whole head is shaved once a month or oftener. 
With boys brought up in monasteries, being either 
dedicfvted by their parents to a religious life or 
bought by the monks for that purpose, the tonsure 
takes place early, but Avith others the age is often 
eighteen or tAventy. At the reception of a noAuce 
the liturgy directs that the introducer of the 
candidate shall ask the ch^ter assembled that the 
tonsure may be gmnted. This acceded to, the vows 
are taken.* A rite AA'hich is apparently a constant 
sequel of the tonsure consists of the branding of 
the head AAith from three to eighteen small circular 
spots.® A mutilation of one or more fingers is also 
sometimes undergone. An explanation of the 
Buddhist tonsure given by some of the Chinese 
is that it indicates the ‘desire to put UAA'ay . . . 
everything of the Avorld, so that the monk does not 
claim as his OAvn CA'en his hair,’* 

(6) Nuns. — Aspirants are received at the age of 
ten into the nunnery, and their novitiate continues 
till they are sixteen. During these years only the 
front part of the head is siiaved, but all the hair is 
shaved when they become nuns. A Avomnn desir- 
ing to become a nun must obtain the consent of 
parents, husband, or guardians. 

‘ Oae of thesB must act as sponsor to her at the time of initia- 
tion and must hand the raxor to be employed in eliaving her 
head to the Prioress who is to perform the ceremony.’'* 


‘Taking his sword in his right hand, and holding the plaited 
tresses of his hair, and its twisted decoration with his left, he 
out them off. So his hair became two Inches long, and lay 
close to his scalp curling from the right, and so it remained his 
life-long ; and his beard the same.’* 

Noav the oldest representations of the Buddha 
that Ave possess — the so-called Grteco-Buddhist 
has-reliefs and statues — are an endeavour to re- 
produce the coiffure thus described. This story, 
therefore, as to the imperfect form of the tonsure 
habitually folloAved by the Buddha liimself, 
must have been credited, iucredihle as it seems 
to us, at the date of those sculptures, not only 
in the Ganges valley, hat also beyond the present 
frontiers of India, in the extreme novth-Avest. 
In the second place, the inventors of the story 
ascribe to the Buddha the belief that every 
religieux — not only Buddhists, for there Avere none 
then — sliould have the hair cut quite short. _ In 
other Avords, they claim a pre-Buddhist origin 
for the custom folloAved in the Buddhist order. 
Perhaps the Avhole episode is merely invented as a 
popular explanation of the odd rule os to tAvo inches 
in the first of the five paragraphs quoted above. 


1 rfnaj/a, li. 134, tr. rinnpa Texts, iil. 139. 

®See figs. 21 and 22 in Ehys Davids, Buddfiul India, 
pp. 94-97. 

» The whole episode is translated In Rhys Davids, Dialogues 
V the Buddha, i in a. , , ^ ^ 

*Jataka-nid6»a, p. 64 (voL 1. of the Jiiaka, ed. FaushSn). 


3. Taoist. — (a) Monks . — ^Taoist monks shave all 
about the croAATi, hut the rest of the hair is alloAved 
to groAV long and is gathered together into a top- 
knot fastened by a Avooden article like the back of 
a tortoise.* In some cases all the hair is alloAved 
to groAv,* 

(b) Nuns . — Taoist nuns do not shave their heads, 
but have their hair done up on the top of their 
heads.® 

4. Dislike of the tonsure. — ^Though Buddhism 
has benefited largely in the past from the favour 
of emperors, the tonsure has often been very ob- 
noxious to tho governing classes in China, Avho 
doubtless took it as the ontAvard sign of the celi- 
bate priesthood, Avhich severs its connexion AAUth 
the family, entirely against Chinese ideas of the 
paramount importance of domestic life. Memori- 
alists inveigh strongly against it. The folloAATng 
are instances ; 

In i.n. C24, In a memorial to tho emperor requesting the 
inppression of Buddhism, it Avas stated that it caused people to 


1 L. AA'ietrer, Buddhistne ehinois. Ho Kin Fu, 1910, i. 15L 
IS. Coaling, Eneyelopcrdia Sinica, Shanghai, 1817, *.t, 
•Tonsure'; The Chinese Recorder, Shanghai, lx. 1187811810. 

S J. Doolittle, Social Life of the Chinese, IxindoD, 1860, U. 24L 
4 Woman’* liorF in China, vii. (lbS3] 27 0. 

* W. Milne, in The Chinese Repository, xiiL 11844] 25. 

» Doolittle, 11, 243. 

V J. H. Gray, China, London, 1878, 1. 104. 
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•shave their heads and abandon their ruler and their parents.' ' 
The memorialist says again : ‘ Before the Western Tain Dj-nasty 
[A.D. 25C-317] reigned, the ruling dynasties enacted stringent 
laws by which the people of the Middle Kingdom were prevented 
from shaving the bead at pleasure.’ * 

In A.D. 993 an edict threatened severe punishment to those 
who were ‘ shaved surreptitiously’ without first obtaining per- 
mission of their district prefect to become monks or nuns.^ 

In A.n. 1403 it was decreed that, ' if any person surreptitiously 
took the tonsure to become a monk,’ he should be punished 
with a term of hard labour, and after that become a husband- 
man.* 

The determination of the Chinese Government 
to keep the tonsure as well as the age of receiving 
it under their control is seen in other enactments. 
Taoists are also mentioned in some of these cases.® 
Eight blows was the punishment under the Mancha 
dynasty to Buddhist or Taoist who in the one case 
took the tonsure and in the other did up his hair 
on his oivn account.® At the same time monks 
were not allowed to go about without the tonsure, 
and pupils adopted hy_ the Buddhist clergy had to 
he tonsured. Those in monasteries without the 
tonsure had to return to secular life, being neither 
monks nor laymen.’' This was the case also in A.D. 
1458 for those who had been tonsured after twenty, 
but the culprits were to be banished for life ;® and 
in A.D. 1537 it was decreed that not only those Avho 
privately shaved their heads, but also their parents, 
neighbours, and helpers,® were to he punished. 

S- Ridicule of the tonsure. — ^The tonsure of the 
Buddhist lends itself to the derision of the Chinese, 
who are very susceptible to anything that opens a 
way to mockery or banter. One term applied to 
the Buddhist monk is ‘ bald-headed ass,’ another 
is ‘bald-headed thief."® As a further example of 
the way in which the shorn and shaven priest is 
despised may be instanced the curious custom of 
shaving the nead of a young hoy in order that the 
evil spirits may think that he is of no consequence 
— in fact worthless to the parents — and thus pass 
him by uninjured. The boy is then called ‘ Bud- 
dhist priest.’ The present Avriter saAv an instance 
of this in the case of a neighbour’s son in Canton.** 

6 . The Manchu tonsure. — A species of tonsure 
was practised by every male except monks in China 
under the Manchu rule of the country. The hair 
is now allowed to grow, instead of the greater part 
of it being shaved off. 

7 . Tonsure of children. — Young children’s heads 
are also shaved to a large extent. The first shav- 
ing of an infant’s head, yvhen a month old, often 
has a religious character, being done before an idol 
or the ancestral tablets.*® 

LmatATtJKB. — See the works referred to In the footnotes. 

J. Dyer Bald. 

TONSURE (Hindu). — Chudd, ‘ tonsure,’ is the 
name of an ancient rite in India, also called 
ohuddkaranam or chuddkarma, cliaulam, which is 
performed on boys, sometimes on girls also, and 
derives its name from the tuft of hair left on the 
top of the boy’s head (chudd). According to the 
ancient rule, this rite is to be performed when the 
boy is three years old, or, in the lower castes, in 
his fifth or seventh year. The boy is dressed in 
new clothes, and placed on his mother’s lap. A 
barber cuts his hair with a razor, while sacred 
verses from the Veda are recited. The hair is 
thrown on a heap of cow-dung, and afterwards dug 
into the ground (see HUIebrandt, Rituallitteratur, 
Strassburg, 1897). It is interesting to note that this 
rite, as pointed out in Gerini’s monograph on the 
tonsure rite in Siam, has spread into Siam, together 


I J. J. M. de Oroot, Sectarianism and Religious Persecution 
in China, Amsterdam, 1903, p. 37. 

-Ib.-p. 39. 3 Ib. p. 73 f. 4 Ib. p. 83. 

3 Ib. pp. 97, 114. 3 lb. p. 100 ; also see p. 80. 

7 /S. n. 114. 3/fi. p. 85. 9/6. p. 83. 

19 E. J. Diikes, Rcery-day JAfe in China, London, 1885, p. 183, 
and see also Chinese-En^lish dictionaries. 

II Also see Gray, i. 112, note 1. 

« Doolittle, i. 122 f. 


Avith other Brahmanical institutions. In India it 
has been invested Avith some legal importance, the 
Sanskrit laAvbooks stating that a boy on A\’hom the 
ceremony of tonsure has been performed in the 
family of his birth is no longer capable of being 
affiliated to another person (see Jolly, Tagore Law 
Lectures, Calcutta, 1885). The tonsure rite is 
carefully kept by many castes of the present day, 
though the time of its performance varies. Thus 
the Kanoj Brahmans of Poona perform the rite 
Avhen a boy is from six months to tivo years old ; the 
Lingayats, after a year; the Yanis, at any time 
from six months to five years. Sometimes the child 
is taken to the Aullage temple for the ceremony, jr 
after its performance (see the Bombay Gazetteer, 
passim; Kai Bahadur L. B. Nath, Binduism, 
Meerut, 1899). The tonsure rite is supposed to 
belong to the comniQU heirloom of Indo-European 
nations, because similar rites and superstitions 
occur in the Avesta of the Zoroastrians, and, par- 
ticularly, among some Slavic nations, such as the 
Servians and Bohemians. 

Litebaturb. — ^J. Kirste, ‘ Indog^ennanisohe Gebrauclie beim 
Haarschneiden,’ Analecta Oraeciensia, Graz, 1893; Potanski, 
Pie Ceremonie der Eaarschur bei den Slaven und Oennanen, 
Cracow, 1896. J. JoLLY. 

TOPHET. — Although the OT references to 
Tophet, the scene of the Moloch sacrifices in the 
Valley of Hinnom, leave no doubt as to its great 
importance in the popular religion of Judah in the 
period before the reformation under Josiah, the 
place itself is mentioned only in the folloAving 
places: 2 K 23’®, Is 30=», Jer 7®’*- 19®- **■ **•*». The 
similar Avord in Job 17® is clearly not to be under- 
stood in this connexion. The orimnal pronuncia- 
tion of the word, which is tranmiterated in the 
LXX TdipeB or QaiptB, is unknown, the Masoretic 
pronunciation in this case, as in others, being due 
to the substitution of the voAvels of ‘ shame.’ 
Moreover, the etymology of the word is quite 
uncertain, and it cannot be determined Avhether 
the final i is radical or is merely the feminine 
ending. In Is 30®® indeed the form is n^s^i, Avhich, 
if the text could be trusted, Avould be evidence of 
the former alternative, unless the AVord shouW be , 
understood as havung a double feminine ending 
such as njiip?'; (Ps 3®). But against this supposition 
is the fact that the Avord is construed as masculine 
in its immediate context. In any case, since, Avith 
the exception of Is 30®®, it alivays has the definite 
article or is capable of being so pointed, it is 
evident that it is not strictly a proper name. "VVe 
may reasonably infer that there Avere several 
tophets, although Ave know only of the one Avhich 
was situated in the Valley of Hinnom. 

Robertson Smith,* arguing from the fact that 
‘at the time Avhen the Avora nsn first appears in 
HebreAV, the chief foreign influence in Judsean 
religion Avas that of Damascus (2 K 16),’ sought to 
connect the Avord Avith the Aramaic tfaya, Avhich 
means a ‘stand or tripod set upon a fire . . • of which 
Ave might, according to knoAra analogies, have a 
variant tfath. The corresponding Hebrew word 
is ns^N (for shfath), Avhien means an ashpit or 
dunghill, but primarily must have denoted the 
fireplace.’ But this explanation of the word by 
an Aramaic etymology takes for granted that the 
cult practised at the tophet, or at any rate_ the 
precise ritual of the cult, Avas a comparatively 
neAv-fangled thing in the 7th cent. B.C., and there 
are OTave difficulties in such an assumption. Even 
if Ahaz did bring from Damascus a neAV contriv- 
ance for burning the children’s bodies, Avhy should 
it have kept in Hebrew its Aramaic name, Avhen 
the HebreAV language itself possessed the same 
Avord Avith the ordinary dialectic difference 1 _ V hen 
the same king introduced in Jerusalem the innova- 
1 The Religion of the Semites^, p. 377. 
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tion of a great stone altar, it was called by the 
Hebrew word for ‘altar,’ not the Aramaic. More- 
over, it is extremely improbable that such a 

E ractice as the sacrifice of the first-bom should 
ave been suddenly introduced into Jerusalem as 
late as the 8th cent. B.c. When it is considered 
how hard debased superstitions have died in our 
own country — if indeed they are dead — we can 
understand the survival or even the reoradescence 
In Palestine of abori^nal superstitious, but not 
the adoption of so terrible a rite as human sacrifice 
by a people who had reached an altogether higher 
level of religion. The OT is unintelligible unless 
it is recognized that the population of Palestine 
in the days of the kings of Judah and Israel was 
not so homogeneous as later writers imagined it to 
have been, and that the true-born Isradites were 
in a minority. In a fusion of races there is, no 
doubt, a tendency for the higher to be drawn down 
to the level of the lower. vVhen a man of fairly 
good_ intelligence, but not possessed of any strong 
religious convictions, marries a thoroughly super- 
stitious woman, it is the wife’s superstition rather 
thau the husband’s intellect that will be the 
dominant factor in the household. And that the 
sacrifice of the first-hom was a deeply-rooted 
Canaanite cult is proved not only by tlie excava- 
tions at Gezer,* but also by more than one passage 
in the OT. It is most significant that the E docu- 
ment of the Pentateuch represents God as com- 
manding Abraham to sacrifice Isaac (Gn 22^), and 
that the same document in its legislation (Ex 22®*-) 
puts the first-bom of men and cattle on exactly 
the same level, not requiring the redemption of 
the former as is ordereti in Ex 34’” ( J). And that 
a law allowing, if not requiring, the sacrifice of 
the first-bom was at one time issued in Jahweh’s 
name is evident not only from Ezk 20’’^'", but also 
from Jeremiah’s protest (7'* ; of. 19’) that Jabweh 
had never commanded or contemplated any such 
cult. Although Ahaz is the first king of Judah of 
whom it is definitely stated that he sacrificed his 
first-bom, it would be unsafe to conclude that he 
was the first who actually did so ; for what had 
been done by earlier kings unheeded may well 
have called forth a vehement protest in the_ days 
of Isaiah. Certainly, if the stories of David re- 
corded in the books of Samuel are based on a 
sound tradition, and are not merely what later 
prophete of the non-reforming party thought 
David must have done, there would be no drffi- 
oiilty in supposing that even David had presided 
over the Moloch cult at the tophet in the Valley 
of Hinnom. On the other hand, it must not be 
forgotten that, as the story of the Kechabites 
proves, certain strata of the population remained 
till a late period aloof from and uncontaminatcd 
by the Canaanite elements, and it is doubtless these 
non-Canaanite elements that we ought to credit 
with the attempts made from time to time to 
abolish the worst of the pre-Isrnelito superstitions 
which threatened to swamp the religion of J ahweh. 
There is no reason to question the statements m 
the book of Kings that reforais were attempted in 
the days of Asa and of Jchoshaphat. 

While it is not improbable that the method of 
burning the bodies at the tophet in the Valley of 

I Thnt the sUeTctona found at flercr belonged to children who 
had been sacrificed appears more natural tlian the explanation 
ndopual by J. G. Frazer (OB’, pt. iv., Adonii, Athr, Onru, 
London, 1«14, 1. lOS f.), nor la the greater age of some of Che 
children whose sheletons were found in Tell 'Ta'annCK conclusive 
proof to the contrary. It Is evident that the redemption of the 
lirst-bom must have' been a not uncommon custom before it was 
required by law (Ex SI). Varenis would endeavour to r»''C 
their children by substituting some other victim, and. If all 
went well afterwards, would asstime that the god had been 
tatisned. In time of great distress, however, it would l>« nu- 
agiiicd thnt Oic god had not been contented with the substitute 
and demanded his real due. See art. ilEosstmox. 


Hinnom was the same as that adopted elsewhere,* 
it is by no means clear that either the cult itself oi 
its ritual came from Damascus. It must not be 
overlooked that the tophet, or at any rate the 
place of the tophet, is called in Jer 19’ 32“ ‘the 
high places of the Baal.’ The point of Jer 7** is 
that in the massacres which may be expected 
corpses not slain in sacrifice will be buried at the 
tophet — proof of the impotence of the tophet sacri- 
fices to avert the divine wrath. 

Robertson Smith, in discussing the meaning of 
Is 30“, writes as follows : 

‘Tt appears thnt Tophet means a pyre, such as Is prepared 
for a king. But the Hebrews themselves did not bum their 
dead, unless in very exceptional cases, and burial was equally 
the rule among their Pheeniemn neighbours, as is plain from 
researches in their cemeteries, and apparently among all the 
Semites. Thus, when the propliet describes the deep and wide 
pyre “ prepared for the king," he does not draw his liguro from 
ordinary- life, nor Is it conceivable that he is tliinking of the 
human sacrifices in the valley of Hinnom, a reference which 
would bring an utterly discordant strain into the imagery. 
What he does refer to fs a rite well Icnown to Semitic religion, 
which was practised at Tarsus down to the time of Dio 
Chrysostom, and the memory of which sun-ives In the Greek 
legend of Heracles-Melcarth, m the stoo' of Sardanapalus, and 
in the myth o! Queen Dido.’’ 

But surely at a time when sacrifices were being 
offered to hloloch, t.c. the king, at the tophet, a 
statement that a tophet has been preparea for a 
king must have suggested tlie ritual of the Valley 
of Hinnom ; the prophet declares with grim 
Hebrew irony that a tophet has indeed been pre- 
ared for a king, only in this case the king will 
e the victim and not the recipient of tlie sacrifice. 
How long tophets remained in Palestine it is 
impossible to say. It is asserted (2 K 23“’) that 
the one in the Valley of Hinnom was defiled by 
Josiah; but this statement ocenrs in a passage 
which appears to be secondary, and, oven if Josiah 
tried to put a stop to the cult, there may have 
been a recrudescence of it after his death; and 
beyond the limits of his diminutive kingdom it 
probably continued considerably later. It is difli- 
cult to see why Jeremiali should have published 
his denunciation of the tophet in the foiirth year 
of Jehoiakim, if it had been abolished once for all 
in the eighteenth year of Josiah. And if, ns seems 
probable, Deuterononi 3 ' is to bo dated in the Cth 
cent. B.C., it is evident that ns late as that time 
it Was still necessary, at least in some parts of 
Palestine, to protest against the sacrifice of 
children (Dt 18“’). Moreover, the prophecy in 
Is 30, though based on a genuine utterance of 
Isaiah, bears many evidences of having been 
modified at a later date, and, if Asshur here, as 
in ll**- *’ and IP*”*- (cf. Ezr 6“), means the Soleucid 
empire, the king referred to in the present form of 
the passage may be Antiochus Epiphanes. It is 
certainly not impossible thnt in some outlying 
districts of Palestine, such as Ammon, Moab, or 
Edom, the cult associated with the tophets held its 
own down to the 2nd cent. B.C. 

LrraKATURC.— S. D. F. Salmond, art. 'Tophet, Tophcth.'in 
BOB', W. Robertson Smith, TAe lUiigion of the SemiUt^, 
London, im. R, H. KbNNETT. 

TCrAH.— See Law. 

TORCH (Greek and Roman). — In common with 
other races, the Greeks and Romans held many 
festivals at night, when torchlight was n practical 

1 *Tho ham&n holocaust Is not burned on an altar, but on a 
jTO or llrtspit constructed lor the occasion. Tills appears 
oth In the myths of Dido and Hcradcs and In actual uwjre. 
At Tarsus a very fair pyre is erected yearly for the bumlnfr of 
Heracles; In the Carthajvinian pacrificc of bo.vs the rlctlms fall 
into a pit ot fl'LTQc^ and in the narranlan oi^sacrlflce the \ictira 
la fastened to a placctl over a >ault Cllc^l «*Uh buminc 

fuel : finally, Isaiah’s Tophet is a broad and deep excavation 
filled ttTJth wood exactly hke the fiery trench In which, acconfin;: 
to Arabic tradition, the victims of *Amr b. Hind and tlic 
mnrtyra oi N’elrin fonnd their end * (Itobcrt«?n Smith*, p S7C f.> 
sp.372t 
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necessity, and need hare no particular religious 
significance. But the torch was also importaut in 
various ceremonies where its presence was not 
merely utilitarian; and in many cases where it 
may have been originally used for merely practical 
purposes it acquired a sacred or symbolic meaning. 
In amculturm festivals, e.g., the use of &e is a 
well-KDOwn rite, although its precise significance 
may be doubted. Mannhardt and Frazer have 
collected a large number of customs which illus- 
trate fire-ritum as a means of promoting the 
growth of crops and animals.^ The underlying 
idea may sometimes be a belief that earthly fire 
represents the sun ; and torches, carried over the 
fields, may be the means, by sympathetic magic, of 
‘ making sunshine.’ It is more probable, however, 
that the fertility which the use of fire is believed 
to cause is to be explained by its purifying power. 

In Greek myth and ritual the torch is specially 
connected with Demeter. According to the 
Homeric hymn, the goddess, after the rape of 
Persephone, rushed wildly in search of her daughter 
with lighted torches in her hands. The hymn 
deals with the Eleusinian mysteries, and it is 
probable that the actual rites observed by the 
mitiated were attributed to the example of the 
goddess. The Eleusinia’ included a ‘torch-day’ 
{lampadum dies), when the /liarai roamed along 
the shore with torches. They supposed themselves 
to be imitating the wanderings of Demeter; but 
the original meaning of the rite was doubtless to 
purify the land and ward off pestilence from the 
crops. In the same way the early Elensinians 
seem to have purified their children by making 
them pass over the fire, as the myth of Demophon, 
in the same hj’mn, appears to indicate.® The most 
solemn ceremonies at Eleusis took place at night, 
when the hall of the mysteries {fiixrrtKis S6/jtos) was 
lit by torches. One of the chief officials w-as called 
the ‘ torch -bearer ’ {SfSoOxos), and a priest bearing 
the same title took part in another festival (the 
Eenrea), and assisted at a rite of purification or 
atonement of sin.* Juvenal® speaks of the torch 
as the special emblem of the Eleusinian priest. 

The torch is an attribute of various Greek 
deities besides Deraeter. Persephone has the same 
emblem as her mother. In literature and art we 
find the torch regularly associated with Hecate, 
perhaps as a moon-goddess.® Artemis is also 
commonly represented with a torch in literature’ 
and in art from the 4th cent. B.c. Here the torch 
may be the symbol of a moon-goddess ; but 
Famell,® who holds that Artemis was originally 
an earth-goddess, thinks that it belongs to her as 
a deity of vegetation. The torches which in art 
are a frequent attribute of the Mmnads are perhaps 
best exjuained by reference to their nocturnal 
festivals. Finally, Ares sometimes canies a torch, 
an appropriate emblem for the god of w'ar.® 

In Greek custom the most conspicuous example 
of the use of torches is in the torch-race (Xa^iraffij- 
<f>opla, ’Safi-s^aStiSpoula, or, most often, simply Xo^fl-dr). 
This competition is best known as Athenian ; but 
it is also recorded for other Greek states, and 
Alexander included it in most of the festivals 
which he established in various cities. In Athens 

1 W. Mannhardt, Der Ba^tmkvUvs der Germanen vnd ihrtr 
Sachhantammt, Berlin, 1ST6, p. 4D7f. ; J. G. Frazer, GB^, 
London, 1900, iii. 313, and pt. vii.. Balder the Beautiful, 
do. 1913, vol. i. ch. V. 

~ Sec art. Mysteries (Greek, Phrygian, etc.), S i (a). 

S See E. Rohde, Psyche, Freiburg 1. Br., 1891, p. 29 ; F. B. 
Jevons, An Inirod, to the Hist, of Religion, London, 1S96, p. 
365 L : T. W. Allen and E. E. Sikes, The Homeric Hymns, do. 
1901, p. 91. 

1 Siiidas, p. 1101 : Aiot K^ior ; L. B. Famell, CGS, Oxford, 
1896-1909. ill. 161 f. 

* x>-. 110. 

» Ko'cher, p. ISSS f. ; but see also CGS ii. 60S f, 

7 First in Soph. £Ed. Tyr. 206. 

f CGS iii. 159. » Cf. Soph. CEd. Tyr. 27. 


the torch-race was a feature of various festivals 
in honour of Prometheus, Athene (in the Pana- 
tlienffia), Hephiestus, Pan, Bendis, Hermes, and 
Theseus. It was even held in the festival of the 
dead Urrirdipta), The date of its institution is un- 
known, but it was first held in honour of Pro- 
metheus, the fire-bringer, at whose altar the 
competitors lit their torches. As regards the 
festival of Pan, we know that the race was in- 
stituted after the battle of Marathon. At the 
Bendidea it was run on horseback, and was a 
novelty in the time of Socrates; elsewhere the 
race was on foot. The competitors were appar- 
ently chosen from the several Attic tribes. The 
torch was passed from one member of a team to 
another, at fixed intervals along the course, and 
the victory rested with the team whose lighted 
torch first reached the goal — an altar on whirii lire 
was kindled with the torch. This procedure gave 
rise to the famous simile of Lucretius (‘et, quasi 
cursores, vital lampada tradunt’), the idea of 
which is found in Plato.’ An equally famous line 
in iEschylus® also refers to the race, although the 
exact point is doubtful. 

.Sschylus might possibly have meant that all the runners in 
the winning team have an equal share in the victory’, the last 
no less than the Erst ; but more probably he refers to the fact 
that the winning torch was haiidM in by the last to receive it. 
This man would be first in relation to the rival teams, but last 
in relation to bis own. 

The Greeks themselves explained the torch-race 
as a commemoration of the gift of fire by Pro- 
metheus ; * but the original motive must have 
been something more than a mere commemoration. 
The essential feature seems to lie in the transfer- 
ence of fire from one altar to another at the 
greatest possible speed. It is probable, therefore, 
that the underlying idea is the need of carrj’ing 
fire from a pure source to take the place of a 
polluted fire. At Athens all fires were extinguished 
before the race be^an (at least in the Proinethea), 
and were rekindled from the new fire. A belief in 
the pollution of fire is shown in the Argive custom 
of extinguishing fire after a death, and rekindling 
it from another source dir pepiaapdvor.* Similarly 
the fires at Plateea were defiled by the presence of 
barbarians, and new fire was brought from the 
sacred hearth of Delphi. The attraction of such 
a rite to the cults of Prometheus and Hephaestus 
nee^ no explanation. Athene, too, might well 
have adoptedr a torch-race, as being the patron of 
handicrafts and metal-workinm for which fire was 
a necessity ; but more probably she claimed the 
torch-race as the supreme head of the city. The 
race seems less appropriate to the other gods, v’ith 
the possible exception of Pan. The theory that 
he was a sun-TOd cannot be accepted ; but fire 
certainly played a part in his ritual, and an ever- 
burning lamp was maintained in his cave under 
the Acropolis. Most probably, however, the 
Athenians instituted the race in his honour to 
commemorate his appearance to the runner 
Phidippides after the battle of Marathon. Once 
established, the race became popular, and was 
attached to other festivals without any special 
religious fitness. 

The Bomans had no torch-race, and the torch 
was less prominent in their ritual than in Greek 
religion. But the same ideas can be traced in 
Italy as appear in Greek fire-rites, altliough it is 
not always possible to distinguish the indigenous 
from the borrowed element; e.g., the festival of 
Diana at Aricia (Nemi) no doubt belongs to a 
primitive Italian stratum, but it is impossible to 
say how far Greek influence may have modified its 
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details. In this festival women whose prayers 
before child-birth the goddess favonrab!3'' heard 
bore lighted torches to her shrine. It is difficult 
to say whether this custom is a survival of a purifi- 
catorj' rite (Diana representing a forest deity or 
the goddess of agriculture) or whether the torch 
is only a symbol of the moon-goddess, who was 
the natural patron of women in child-birth. 

In Greek and Koman private life the torch was 
an important feature in marriage, as the bridal 
procession took place at night or towards evening. 
As early as Homer* there is mention of tliis torcli- 
light procession. It was the duty of the bride’s 
mother to light the nuptial torcli.i* In Italy tlie bride 
was also escorted to her new home by torcli-liglit, 
under the protection of Juno Domiduca or Iterduca. 
Hence the god of love, both in Greece and in Home, 
is often represented with a torch — an idea no doubt 
assisted by the common conception of love as a 
‘fire.' 

The torch had also funereal associations to the 
Romans, being used to light the pile on which the 
corpse was burned. Those who applied the torch 
averted their faces.* The ‘two torches’ (of 
marriage and death) are mentioned by Propertius* 
and Ovid.* 

LiTERAitinB. — ^The Ao^iiroSij^io/ifo has been frequently dis- 
cussed — e.q., by A. Mommsen, Beortologie, Leipzig, 1804, p. 
282 ; P. Foucart, in Remit de Phil, xxlii. {1899] 112 ; N. 
Wecklein, in Ilermes, vii. {1872) 437 ; Daremherg--SaeIio, «.». 
‘Lampadodromm* ; J. R. S. Sterret, in AJPh xxii. (1901] 
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TORRES STRAITS.— See New Guinea. 

TORT.— See Delict. 


TORTOISE.— See Animals. 


TORTURE. — Quccstio, said Baldus de Periglis, 
an interpreter of that word of dire significance in 
Roman law, ‘is a certain kind of inquisition made 
for the purpose of tearing out the truth (* eruendae 
veritatis ’) by torments and bodily pain.’ Few in- 
stitutions have more signally failed even to aflbrd 
rational excuse for their evil existence os a method 
of extracting evidence. Starting from a deep 
instinct of violence, it consistently made manifest 
its inherent idciousness, which no fundamentally 
good intention could redeem and no humane after- 
thought of qualification and exception could iritli- 
hold from pernicious and cruel consequences. Un- 
like the ordeal (y.v.), which was in some measure 
an appeal to a fairly equal ch.ance, torture was 
Avithout even the negative virtue of offering a per- 
centage of probabilities of right and truth in its 
results. It is dilficult to think of any principle 
Avhich could make it really assist in evoking truth 
from reluctant ivitnesses or reliable confession 
from accused persons. The one point of affinity 
to ordeal was the resort to torture ivhen there was 
a deficiency of direct legal evidence. Its basis in 
injustice is shown not only in its penalizing the 
innocent and unconvicted, but in the fact that its 
npplic.ability was long confined in both Greece and 
Romo to slaves— significant of its palpable unfitness 
for freemen. It never was universal, though in 
ancient use among Assyrians, Egyptians, Modes, 
and Japanese ; it does not appear in the early laws 
of Chinese, Hindus, or Jews. There is no mention 
of it in the OT record. The meUphoric heaping 
of coals of fire on the head probablv refers to 
torture, as appears from a Muhammauan penalty 
of a live coal laid on a lascivious palm. From a 
remote age torture prevailed in Greece for slaves, 
and, although freemen were generally exempt, the 
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exemption was overborne in cases of conspiracy 
and murder. Slaves in Athens were subject to 
torture in causes civil as well ns criminal. At 
times the actions were determined by balancing 
the testimonies of the slaves of the opposing 
litigants put under the pressure of the wheel, the 
ladder, the rack, or the burning tile. Grecian 
practice has not transmitted any code ; that was 
reserved for Roman law, which unfortunately 
hardened into permanence tiie crude tradition of 
force which it shared with Greece. 

In this exposition we are not dealing with 
torture ns a method of punishment, to whicli some 
speculations give an earlier place than belonm to 
the torture of witnesses or accused persons. It is 
as a process for obtaining testimony or confession, 
chiefly in causes criminal, that torture has histori- 
cally played its most unreasoned and baneful part. 
In the Roman Republic it had wide currency in 
spite of sharply defined restrictions which itistruc- 
tively exhibit the efforts, too tardily made and not 
thoroughgoing enough, to modify and restrain an 
institution for which abolition was the onlj' remedy. 
And j’et credit must be given to the insight and 
humanity of some of the distinctions made. The 
exemption of freemen gave Avay under imperial 
impulses when lese-majesty was imputed. The 
general safeguard that there must be vehement 
presumptions of guilt before resort to the torture 
Avas clear enough in theory, but Avas Avidely ignored 
in jiractice. Most curious fact of all perhaps is 
tiie frankness of the authorities grouped in the 
Digest on the primary desirability of doing Avithout 
torture, on the frailty and peril of the method as 
an engine for ascertaining facts, on the delusive 
character of confessions induced by modes Avhicb 
AA’ere tests not of truthfulness but of phj'sical en- 
durance, and on tiie danger to tliird parties from 
the allegations wrung from men Avilling to say 
anything to save themselves. Evidence of slaves 
under torture Avas declared inadmissible against 
their masters, but there Avere exceptions of some 
intricacy. The apostle Paul (Ac 22*‘*‘-) pleaded 
Avitli success his right as a Roman freeman ns a 
protection from examination under the scourge. 
Mainly used only in causes criminal, the institu- 
tion made good its footing in some civil causes 
also. Exemptions of minors, patricians, priests, 
and pregnant Avomen Avere inapplicable Avhen 
charges of treason Avere made. TJio direction of 
Antoninus Pius that torture avos not to bo used to 
secure betrayal of alleged accomplices Avns as wise 
ns it AA'as humane, but the very object of getting 
at other culprits came ultimately to bo a main 
occasion of its envploj'ment. The provisions of the 
Digest^ and the Cbrfc* systematize several contra- 
dictory doctrines ‘de quacstionibus’ illiislrativo of 
a considerable development. The emperors were 
not long in discovering what Dante was to illus- 
trate bj' extreme examples, that treason was the 
AA-orst of crimes. This Avas the creed too of Anglo- 
Saxon ns Avell as of later feudal criminal law, and 
it encoura"ed violent processes of detection. In 
Rome the kind of torture Avith widest currency 
Avas that of the eguuletis, or rack, Avhich passed 
on ns perhaps the worst legacy of Roman law to 
mcdiieval Europe. 

The abolition of the barbarian orde,al by the 
Dateran Council of 1215 left a vacuum Avhich Avas 
partlj' filled bj* a still Avorse expedient — the Roman 
method of ‘tearing out the truth.’ Under the 
Salic law ordeal and torture had co-existed, but 
the latter for slaves only, the provisions obviously 
echoing Roman practice. The Ripuarinn code 
npp.arently countenanced ordeal alone. Tlio re- 
naissance of Roman law explains the return of 
torture after some measure of abeyance- In 
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France and Italy it seems to have re-established 
itself during the 13th century. Continental 
charters cited by Du Cange ^ gave exemption from 
tortxire. Its French name, gehenne, was ht enough. 
There were many modes — the hrodeguin, tlie 
estrapade, the chevalet — all used in the gucstion 
priparatoire, preliminarily in the trial, and in the 
definitive question prdalable after conviction to 
disclose accomplices. In England, though without 
place in the common law, it was practised as an 
abuse notably in the anarchy under King Stephen 
and in King John’s processes of extracting treasure 
from the Jews. The peine forte et dure, however, 
or torture by pressure of weights to compel a 
prisoner to pnt himself ‘upon the country’ or 
rerdict of a jury, appears about 1300. Under 
Edward il. in 1311 papal inquisitors in the trial 
of the Templars applied torture admittedly never 
legally countenanced in England before. Though 
long without regular sanction in the courts for 
crime, the practice of torture crept in with what 
may be called council government under the 
Tudors. As always, secret courts favoured secret 
methods, and torture loved the darkness. With 
Shakespeare and other Elizabethan dramatists 
‘rack’ and ‘strappado’ were household words. 
Coke might excommunicate the institution from 
the common law, but Coke and Bacon alike 
countenanced it in practice when the scent of 
treason was strong. 

In Scotland the law and practice appear to have 
nearly paralleled the state of things in England. 
Isolated examples of torture, such as that given 
by way of punishment to the murderer of James i., 
may have been preceded, as one annalist asserts, 
by Judicial torture at his trial. So late as 1542 
the point of law was established that a confession 
procured by torture was null, George Buchanan, 
in spite of the risks that he himself had run from 
the Inquisition, recognizes without censure the 
obtaining of proofs by torture. The deplorable 
inhumanities resulting from the witchcraft craze, 
nurtured in Scotland by the sapience of the 
demonologist James VI., and absolutely paralleled 
by the like frenzy in England and France, were a 
distressing combination of the mischiefs of torture 
•with a recrudescence of the ordeal. The victims 
were often old, miserable, and insane ; the pitiful 
and pitiless mania, however, was not merely a 
British but equally a European crime ; its creed 
on the Continent was of one context with that in 
Britain ; everywhere the witch-finders used the 
same methods of pain. It was the last stage of a 
sort of common law of torture, although the variety 
of local usage shows a wide range of divergence in 
detail. In the Covenant time a last outburst of 
persecuting zeal revived the decadent engine of 
violence. A dubious tradition traces the thumbi- 
kins in Scotland to a Russian origin.® Museums 
of torture such as those of Nuremberg, The Hague, 
and the Tower of London — competitions in horror 
as they are — unite in a kind of commonplace 
of malignancy. Authorities on torture in like 
manner dwell with the same tedious insistence 
on tjie indicia, or preliminary evidences needed to 
justify torture, and on the conditions of its inflic- 
tion. The Snmma Angelica, a great cyclopedia 
of instruction to confessors, enjoins the interroga- 
tion to judges in confession whether they had put 
people to torture without sufficient indicia, which 
was very rightly classified as a deadly sin. Now 
and again a tractate of law and practice of torture, 
such as that of Paulus Grillandus, breaks away 
from its companions in the great folio vol. xi. of 
Zilettus (1684) by its superior realism. Grillandus 

Glossarium iledicc el Infimce Latinitatis, new ed., Niort, 
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distinguishes ivith grim precision the five degrees 
of tortnre : now a mere threat, now a suspension 
on the rack for the space only of an Ave Alaria or 
a Paternoster, now a graver suspension for the 
space of a Miserere, now for a period which might 
reach into hours, and, last degree of all, where the 
victim’s limbs, weighted doivn, were jerked and 
twisted till the agony was greater than the 
amputation of the hand. It is marvellous how 
men endured such torments, but that they did so is 
attested by occasional observ'ations by the judges 
or assessors of court who wrote the treatises. 
Grillandus, e.g., drawing upon his experience at 
Pisa and at Rome, registers the wonderful case of 
a most cunning thief whose absolute impassiveness 
was ascribed to certain words that he whispered 
•when the torture was applied until a slip of paper 
was found bearing as a charm tlie Scriptural text 
(well known for its use in amulets) ‘Jesus autem 
transiens.’ Finally, however, with the charm 
removed altogether, this stout malefactor defied 
the torture again by his whispered invocation so 
that it was necessary to abandon the torture. 
And still greater cases, the commentator concludes, 
were seen at Milan and Rome when certain words 
touching the milk of the Virgin enabled the victim 
to go through the torment as if he slept. This 
particular variety of charm was reported to be no 
less effective as a counter-charm, but Grillandus 
shows no faith in its potency as an aid to the 
prosecutor. 

An unfortunate feature of torture was its adop- 
tion by the inquisitorial courts of the Church for 
the investigation of charges of blasphemy, heresy, 
and the like. Was persecution not, like the In- 
quisition itself, a confusion of a secular with a 
sacred function, in which the analogy of treason 
to an earthly potentate carried priests of religion 
to extremes not compatible with the conception of 
a majesty which, though wounded, was divine? 
Whatever of error lurked in the concept itself, the 
tribunal which was its executive of vindication 
added to the wrong in principle by a series of false 
directions of the practice in prosecution. It surely 
was a blunder worse than a crime to adopt methods 
which doubly branded with public odium courts 
which were designed by processes of barbarism to 
repress the freedom of the human mind. The fact 
that already by the middle of the 13th cent, papal 
dispensations to churchmen were needed for irregu- 
larities in the use of torture casts a lurid light on 
the procedure. No safeguard of institutions is so 
sound as publicity — the liberty of moderate criti- 
cism, the freedom of defence, and the avoidance of 
the abuses which wait upon invisible dungeons 
and courts. Secrecy inevitably means tyranny 
and obscurantism. The refusal of counsel for the 
accused was a fundamental and far-reaching error 
in a ‘court of inquisition into heretical depravity,’ 
which by its very object tended to unite the zeal 
and interest of both prosecutor and judge against 
the heretic. The double sanction of royal and 
ecclesiastical authority sometimes enabled^ the 
machinery against heresy to be used for political 
rather than spiritual ends. The most notorious 

I iersecution of the 16th cent, was in the Nether- 
ands, and tortnre was the keynote of its procedure, 
The Renaissance had not wholly escaped the per- 
secutions which rose to their evil eminence during 
the transition period in which the swajdng bound- 
ary-line came to a stand between Lutheran reform 
and Rom.an orthodo.xy. In 1532 the Constitutions 
of Charles •v. codified for (Germany a system which 
incorporated torture among the fnndamentnls_ of 
procedure. His establishment of the Inquisition 
in 1550 inaugurated a period of atrocities perhai>a 
worse tlian any other in hum.an history. Philip II. 
of Spain found in the Duke of Alva a spirit of 
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merciless executive in the Netherlands, scarcely 
less jealous of public liberty than of private creeds, 
and A Iva’s horrenda gloria of death penalties earned 
for him not only his downfall bub also the execra- 
tion ever since attached to his name. Out of that 
fierce time aptly came its strange definitive and 
callous expression in a contempora^ book, the 
Praxis Rerum Criminaliumof Josse de Damhoudbre, 
a councillor under both Charles and Philip in the 
Netherlands, published in French and Latin in 
1554 and repeatedly afterwards, remarkable among 
other things for its matter-of-course attitude to 
torture, which makes only too intelligible the 
excesses of practice under the most illustrious and 
excellent Alva, whose honour and sagacity a pre- 
face in some editions incidentally extols. Wood- 
cuts queerly illustrate the varieties of crime, while 
seven whole chapters on torture make transparent 
the vices of a system the radical barbarity of which, 
despite its antiquity of sanction expounded by 
generations of civilian glossators and! jurists, atl 
its touches of humanity — and there were some — 
were hopeless to redeem. Damhoudbre harrows 
the modern soul perhaps most by his passionless 
exposition os of a principle doubtless imperfect, yet 
itself of the nature of things. Leading modes 
indicated are by the rope (f.c. the rack), by 
water forced through the mouth, by oil internally 
administered, by burning pitch or lime, by hunger, 
cold, or the thumbscrew, by mice or parasites that 
gnawed the flesh, or by fire intensified by basting 
the body with oil — these were only a few of at 
least fourteen species of torments. What wonder 
that Damhoudbre after this enumeration should 
consider that torture often could most happily 
(Jelicissime) be applied by scourging alone t Two 
pictures complete the impression, one showing a 
victim girt and twisted with ropes and swung 
stretched out with weights at his feet, the other 
an idyllic group of the doctors, knights, priests, 
old men, children, and prospective mothers, who 
were benignly excusable from torture. 

It was a law from wiiich no conceivable evolution 
could eliminate the initial anomalies (1) of punish- 
ing an accused by torture before he was found 
guilty or a witness before ho was proved a per- 
jurer; or (2) of torturing an accused after con- 
viction when torture was no part of the sentence, 
and when the judge’s function was ended and the 
process was no part of the trial. These were dilem- 
mas from whimi no escape was ever devised, and 
they gave effectual leverage to criticism when — 
late in the day, it must be owned — the opposition 
developed energy enough to make abolition of 
{orture a direct object of humane propaganda. 
Illustrious opinions against torture were many; 
those in its favour were perhaps less illustrious. 
Augustine, Ulpian, Quintilian, and Montaigne 
could be cited on one side, and Demosthenes, 
Aristotle, Bodin, and Pothier on the other. But 
tile laivyers were indifferent, and their neutrality 
and acquiescence gave the practice a long lease of 
life. Roman tradition persisted little miakcn in 
Europe till Beocaria and Voltaire throw a new 
intensity into attack on abuses, and t]ie objection 
to torture passed from being a mere dissent into a 
positive and earnest movement to repeal what was 
at once a futilitj' and a cruel injustice. From the 
middle of the IStli cent, until the beginning of the 
19th the Continental countries by degrees followed 
the example of repeal set by Great Britain. Tor- 
ture had died out in England by the middle of the 
17th cent. ; it was abolished for Scotland by statute 
in 1708. Its extinction on the Continent has been 
assigned in Prussia to 1740, in Portugal to 1776, in 
Sweden to 1786, in France to 1780, in Russia to 1801. 
But in the last-named country it is aaid that so late 
08 1900.^7 political prisoners underwent grievous 


treatment in a ‘museum of torture’ comprising 
brutalities in which ‘scorching of the feet at the 
fire’ was among the least revolting. In the Far 
East the persistence of the evil has been still 
greater. In Cjiina the usage has long held, and 
presumably still holds, place as a fundamental 
law’. _ But in Japan it was abolished in 1876. 
Suspicion, however, obtains that in Oriental lands, 
despite reforms and prohibitions, illegitimate tor- 
ture is still secretly carried on. One main fact in 
Europe is perhaps that, while the lawyers 2000 
years ago already saw the fallacy and futility of 
torture, seventeen centuries had passed before its 
abolition was taken firmly in hand. The many 
generations of clerical jurists and judges did no 
better than the laymen, accepting the institution 
and ‘passing by on the other side,’ if indeed the 
ecclesiastical tribunals were not the worst offenders. 
The divorce of the judges from_ all legislative 
function has much to answer for in checking the 
critical initiative of amendment sometimes induced 
by judicial experience. Abolition at last came 
neitiier from the logic of the law nor from the 
impulse of the Church, hut from the impassioned 
zeal of humanitarian philosophy, 
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TOTEMISM. — I. Introductory. — The word 
‘ totem ’ is derived from ototeman, which in the 
Ojibwa and cognate Algonqnian dialects means 
‘his brother-sister kin.’ Its grammatical stem 
ote, meaning the consanguine kinship between 
uterine brothers and sisters, the group of persons 
recognized as by birth or adoption collectively 
related together as uterine brotliers and sisters 
who cannot intermany, is never nsed alone.* The 
word was introdneed into the English InnguaM 
by J. Long ~ in the form of iotam. This he WTongly 
defined a-o the favourite spirit which each of the 
savages (Chippewa or Ojibwn) believes watches 
over uim, ailding : 

1 J. N. B. Hewitt, In HA I IL 767. 

s Voyages and Travels of an Indian Interpreter and Tradtr 
London, 1791. 
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' TUB totam they conceive assumes the shape ot some beast 
or other, and therefore they never kill, hunt, or eat the animal 
whose form they think this totam bears.' l 

The first to give an account, accurate as far as 
it goes, of totemism on the American continent 
was Peter Jones, himself an Ojibwa chief, hub 
an ordained Wesleyan Methodist minister and 
missionaiy to his tribe. He wrote the History of 
the Ojehioay Indians, published without a date in 
London after his death, which took place in 1856. 
He says : 

■ Thfiir belief concerning their divisions into tribes is that many 
years ago the Great Spirit pave his red children their toodaiins, 
or tribes, in order that they might never forget that they were 
all related to each other, and that in time of distress or war 
they were bound to help each other. IVhen an Indian in 
travelling meets with a strange band of Indians, all he has to do 
is to seek for those bearing the same emblem ns his tribe ; and 
having made it known that he belongs to their toodaim, he is 
sure to be treated as a relative. Formerly it was considered 
unlawful for parties of the same tribe to intennarry, but of late 
years this custom is not observed. . . . Hiioh tribe is dis- 
tinguished by certain animals or things, as for instance the 
OJebway nations have the following toodaims : the Eagle, 
Reindeer, Otter, Bear, Buffalo, Beaver, Catfish, Pike, Birch-bark, 
White Oak-tree, Bear’s Liver, etc. etc. The Mohawk nation 
have only three divisions or tribes — the Turtle, the Bear, and the 
Wolf.' 2 

What Jones calls a trihe is now usually called 
a clan or gens, meaning a group, not necessarily 
localized, of persons regarded as united by a bond 
of kinship real or fictitious, extended heyond the 
family properly so called to a hrotherhood bearing 
the same name and including strangers who have 
been formally adopted into it. This brotherhood 
or clan may, and frequently does, extend also 
beyond the boundaries of the local body called 
by Jones a nation, but now usually knotvn as a 
tribe. 

In the meantime Sir George Grey, then governor 
of S, Australia, in the account of his travels in 
W. Australia, drew attention to the similarity 
between the Australian hohong and the American 
totem, describing the kobony at some length and 
riving genealogical lists to illustrate the mode of 
descent.® A series of articles in the Fortnightly 
Review* on ‘The Worship of Animals and Plants’ 
by J. F. McLennan was suggested, at all events 
in part, by Grey’s observations. It was this series 
of articles, with McLennan’s important but 
erroneous speculations, which finally brought the 
subject of totemism before the scientific public in 
Britain. Among others whose attention they 
attracted were Lord Avebury (then Sir John 
Lubbock) and W. Robertson Smith. It was 
especially the use made of totemism by the latter 
in the speculations embodied in his important 
work. The Religion of the Semites, that started 
the controversies incessantly waged on the subject 
from that day to this. 

2, Definition ; plan of the article. — ^Totemism 
as exemplified in N. America and Australia, 
where it has been found in the fullest develop- 
ment, is a form of society distin^iished by the 
folloning characteristics : (1) it is composed of 
clans or bands of men each united among them- 
selves by kinship real or fictitious, a kinship 
frequently extending beyond the limits of the 
local tribe; (2) the clan is distinguished by the 
name of some species of animal or plant, or more 
rarely of soine_ other natural phenomenon, such 
as the sun, rain, etc. ; (3) the species or object 
which gives its name to the clan is conceived as 
related to the clan, and to every member of it, 
in some mystic way, often genetically; and in 
this case every individual specimen of the object, 
where it is an animal or plant, is regarded as 
belonging to the clan ; (4) such species or object 

1 P. 87. » P. 138. j 

3 Journals of Tteo Sxpeditions of Discovery in N. IT. and IT. 
dustralia, London, 1811. 11. 225 ff., 891. 

< New ser., v. flSeS) <07 ff., 6C2 ff., vl. [1870] 104 ff. 


is usually the subject of a religious or quasi- 
religious emotion, and every individual specimen 
is the subject of tabus or prohibitions: subject 
to certain limitations, ceremonial or in self-defence, 
it may not be injured or killed, or (where eatable) 
eaten ; (5) moreover, as in all societies organized 
on the basis of kinship, the members of the clan 
are entitled to mutual defence, protection, and 
resentment of injuries. They may not marry ot 
have sexual intercourse within the clan. 

These characteristics are general, but they vary 
to some extent not merely from area to area, but 
from tribe to tribe. After detailing a few typical 
examples, it will be necessary to mention others 
where totemism seems to be decadent, and then 
to consider whether it has ever prevailed amon" 
peoples where it is not now to be found, and 
lastly to inquire into its origin. Various influences 
tending to modify, submerge, or destroy it will bo 
indicated from time to time in the course of the 
article. 

3. Typical examples, — (a) America. — Some- 
what fuller accounts than that of Peter Jones are 
now available concerning the totemism of the 
Ojibwas. They were divided into about 40 
exogamons totemic clans, of which those of the 
Crane, Catfish, Loon, Bear, Marten, and Wolf 
were the principal, and the first five appear to 
have been the original. The other clans are said 
to have been formed by the segmentation of these. 
Nearly all the clans are named from animals of 
either land or water. Members of a totem-clan 
were held to be closely related to all other persons 
of the same totem, even though belonging to 
different tribes.* We have no information whether 
the Ojibwa clans regarded themselves as having 
descended from the totems whose names they bore j 
but the clans of some other Algonquian tribes 
claim such descent. Thus, among the Delawares 
or Lenape the Tortoise, Turkey, and Wolf clans 
(the three chief clans of the tribe),® among the 
Sauks the Fox, Eagle, Bear, Beaver, Msh, Antmope, 
and Raccoon clans,® among the Menomini the Bear, 
(iolden Eagle, Wolf, and other clans,® and among 
the Ottawas the Carp clan,® are specified as tracing 
their lineage to the animals after which they are 
named ; and in the last-mentioned tribe the Bear 
clan ascribed its origin to a bear’s paw without 
explaining the precise nature of the relationship. 
However this may be, the Ojibwa Bear clan was 
held to resemble the bear, its totem, in disposition. 
The members were surly and pugnacious, the 
acknowledged war-chiefs and fighting men of the 
community ; the war-pipe and war-club were com- 
mitted to their custody. The Crane clan took its 
name (Bus-in-os-see , ' Echo-maker ’) from the loud, 
clear, ringing cry of the crane; members of the 
clan were thought to possess naturally a lond 
ringing voice, and they were the acknowledged 
orators of the tribe.® We are not informed 
whether in their personal appearance, dress, or 
ornaments the Ojibwa totem-clans were ordinarily 
in the habit of imitating the totem-animals, as 
some other tribes do. The Abenaki, also an 
Algonciuian tribe, painted their totems on their 
arms, breasts, and legs.’ An Ojibwa sometimes 
had the figure tatned on him, or carried some 

> J. 0. Frazer, Totemism and Exogamy, 111. 46 ff., citing 
various authorities. 

* Ib. p. 40, quotiuf: J. HeckeweMer, Trans. Hist, and Lit. 
Com. Amer. Phil. Soc. i. [1819] 24Gf. 

3 Mary A. Owen, Folk-Lore of the Musguakie Indians, 
London, 1904, p. 8. 

4 W. J. Hoffman, U EBBW [1890], pt. i. pp. 89-41, 43. 

3 Frazer, ili. 65-07, citing Lettres Idifiantes et eurieuses, new 
ed., Paris, 1781, pp. 108-172. . „ 

6 lb. p. 65, citing W. W. Warren, Coll, llinnesota Hist. Soe, 
V. [188514311. 

7 Hoffman, p. 65 n., quoting J. A.Maarault,nist.des Abenaiu, 
Quebec, 1800, p 23. 
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other token by which his totem might he known.’ 
Unfortunately our reports are chiefly conflned to 
the social aspects of the Ojibwa organization, so 
tliat_ we have little or no information as to the 
religions outlook. Eeligion is inextricably mingled 
with other aspects of savage life ; hence we may 
be sure that it reacted upon social and political 
life. Among their nei^bours, the Sauks or 
Mnsguakies, dances in honour of the totems were 
held. At these dances — a religions exercise — 
those who took part were covered with masks and 
dresses to resemble the totemic animals, so dread- 
ful that the women were seriously frightened, and 
the old masks were therefore destroyed and milder 
ones substituted.* Special ceremonies were per- 
formed by the Bear clan of the Ottawas to soothe 
a bear when they killed it, including an offering 
to the dead animal of its own flcM. When a 
member of that clan or of the Carp clan died, he 
was buried, whereas by command of the totem a 
member of the Great Hare clan was cremated — 
4t least, whenever he died at a distance from 
nome.* Among the Menomini a member of the 
Bear clan who, when hunting, met a bear would 
apologize and ask forgiveness before killing it; 
and no member of the clan could eat of the meat 
(though members of other clans might do so) 
except the hunter himself, who was permitted to 
eat of the paws and bead, the bones of the head 
being careniUy preserved in a place of honour in 
the wigwam as a relic of the totem-animal to which 
due reverence must he paid.'* The Ojibwa reckoned 
descent and kinship tlirough the father only ; but 
there is some evidence that tliey formerly reckoned 
through tlie mother only — a change pos.sibly 
accelerated by white, and particularly mi.ssionary, 
influence. Such a change is known to have occurred 
elsewhere.® 

The Iroquois, a confederacy of six tribes in what 
is now the state of New York, on the other hand, 
■were matrilineal. They were organized in totemic 
clans, of which all of tliem possessed three-— the 
Bear, Wolf, and Turtle— .some of them eight. 
There is some reason to think that the larger 
aumbers were derived by segmentation from the 
•hree original clans, though it is possible that, in 
some of tiie cases at all events, the number of the 
three clans may have been augmented by the 
adoption of captives from other tribes, who formed 
separate clans. The clans were exogamic, but in 
the eight-clan tribes they were formed into two 
phratries. Tiie members of the clans were not 
allowed to marry indiscriminately into any other 
clan ; they could marry only into a clan of the 
opposite p'hratry, the phratry thus becoming the 
exogamic unit in place of the clan. On the social 
side of Troquoian totemism we have fairly full 
information. The members of a clan were united 
for mutual defence and the resentment of injuries ; 
and the phratries, where the tribe was organized 
in phratnes, had certain important functions at 
the death of a chief and the election of his 
successor.* On the religious aspect, however, 
our information is sadly deficient. There is one 
account by a chance traveller, in which the 
Iroquois were stated to believe in their descent 
from the turtle (or tortoise), the bear, and ibo 
wolf— their three chief totems;’ and among their 
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myths one has been preserved hy a scientific 
inquirer relating how the turtle became a man 
and the progenitor of the Turtle clan.’ But 
neither L. H. ilorgan nor Horatio Hale, to whom 
we are indebted for nearly all that we know of 
the organization of tiie Iroquois, has told us any- 
thing concerning the intimate relations hetwera 
the totem and its clan, or the aspect in which the 
totem was regarded hy the clan, or the members 
by one another. 

The Iroquois, however, had One custom common to o number 
of K. American tribes. Each cian had a stock of personal names 
appropriated to it only, which other clans of the same tribe 
were not permitted to use, so that, if a person’s name was known, 
It was possible to say to what clan he belonged. To such a 
length was this custom rsarried by some inbcs that, when 
the clan organization began to decay, a child could be 
assigned to onothcr clan than that into which by hereditary 
descent he was bom, by the simple process of giving him one of 
the personal names belonging to the latter clan— at all events 
If the clan recognized the child and thereby conOrmed the 
choice.* The clans of some of the N. American tribes per- 
formed ceremonies for the control of their totems for the 
common good of the tribe. This was the practice, e.g., among 
the Omaha.* But its utmost development is found in the south- 
west of the United States among the various tribes of Pueblo 
Indians:'! 

(6) Atuitratia, — In Australia totemism has been 
crossed, and among some tribes superseded, for 
exogamic purposes by a system of marriage-cln.8ses.* 
The consequent variation in the social arrange- 
ments of the difl'erent tribes has introduced a 
confusing factor into the totemic organization. 
Among tlioso tribes wliose organization has been 
least affected is the Dieri, inhabiting part of the 
Lake Eyre basin in S. Australia. They possess a 
number of clans of which the names of 27 are 
known. Their totems belong chiefly to the animal 
world ; but the list includes some vegetable totems 
and such objects as rain and red ochre. It seems 
to be common to all the tribes in the Lake Eyre 
basin, though it is not ascertained whether all the 
totems ore recognized by every tribe. Each tribe, 
like some of the Iroquois tnbes, is divided into 
two moieties, or phratries, some of the clans be- 
longing to one phratry and the rest to the other. 
These phratries arc called hy the Dieri Knraru 
and ftlatteri respectively; and, as among the 
Iroquois, not only tho clan but also the phratry is 
exogamons. A Kararu man must marry a Matteri 
woman, and conversely a Matteri woman a Kararu 
man ; but witliin the limits of tlie opjmsitc phratry 
the mate may belong to any clan. Both the clan 
and the phratry descend in the female line, the 
children in all cases taking those of the mother.® 
The Dieri clans do not claim their totemic animals 
or plants as ancestors. More than one legend 
accounts for them. 

According to one story, the totems (mvrdics, properly modajl 
came out In an unllnished condition trom the earth in the mldat 
of Lake Perigundi and lay on the eandhllls around Ihe lake 
until the warmth of the eun strengthened and raited them up 
as human heings, whereupon they separated In all directions. 
Hence the rnudas (totemic clans) are now scattered all over the 
country. According toanother story, a malignant mura-mura, 
or Bupcmatutal being, was killed by the people for his misdeeds, 
but came to life again. He followed footprints, and, finding 
the people busy fishing, opened his mouth and stvallowed 
water, fish, and men. Some escaped, running oil In all dlreo- 
Uons, and to every one as they ran he gave a mada. In proof 
of the Story, rocks arc pointed out which are raid to be the body 
of tho tniira-mura In question, and his leeth .7 

If we may tnist one account, the Dieri flo not 
regard the animal or plant which is their totem as 
sacred, but will kill or eat it,® It is not, however, 
certain that we can rely on this stafement. Ita 
author, for a long time a mounted constable in the 
district, and hence hrought much into contact with 
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the natives, was, we know, mistaken in other 
matters with respect to them. In general through- 
out Australia the clansmen regard their o^vn totem 
with reverence. 

Thus, in the Watelbura tribe we are expressly told that the 
totem-animal is spoken of as * father.’ ‘For example, a man of 
the Binnung-urra (Frilled-lizard totem) holds that reptile as 
sacred, and he not only would not kill it, but would protect it 
by preventing another person doing so in his presence. Simi- 
larly a man ol the Screech-owl totem would call it “ father," 
and likewise hold it sacred and protect it. ... A man who was 
lax as to his totem was not thought well of, and was never 
allowed to take any important part in the ceremonies.’ l In the 
tongue of the Wotjobaluk yauerin, ‘ flesh,’ is used for totem, 
indiKiting the close relationship ol the totem and the totem- 
clan.3 Grey, writing of the tribes of \V. Australia, reports that 
'each family (clan] adopts some animal or vegetable as their 
crest or sign, or kohong, as they call it,’ and that ‘a certain 
mysterious connection exists between a family and its kobong, 
so that a member of the family will never kill an animal of the 
species to which his kobong belongs, should he find it asleep ; 
indeed he always kills it reluctantly, and never without affording 
it a chance to escape. This arises from the family belief that 
some one individual of the species is their nearest friend, to kill 
whom would be a neat crime. Similarly a native who has a 
vegetable for his kobong may not gather it under certain circum- 
stances and at a particular period of the year.’s So far is this 
belief in a connexion between the totem-clan and its kobong 
carried that in the Wakelbura tribe, 'when a man could not get 
satisfaction for an injurious action by another, he has been 
known to kill that beast, bird, or reptile which that man called 
“ father," and thus obtain revenue, and perhaps cause the other 
to do the same, if he knew of it.’< Such is the influence of 
belief that the killing of a man's totem has been known to 
hasten his death. 

An interesting development of totemism in 
Australia is the assignment of a number of sub- 
totems to each totem. Thus in the Wotjobaluk 
tribe the Deaf Adder totem has for sub-totems the 
Native Cat, Black Swan, Tiger-Snake, Sulphur- 
crested Cockatoo, Crow, and Dingo ; and the other 
totems have similar lists.® Where, according to 
the peculiar exogamic regulations, the phratries 
developed into marriage-classes, the suD-totenis 
were attached to the latter. Ultimately the result 
was to divide the universe between the various 
classes and sub-classes — a result expressed in 
diagrammatic form in accordance with the points 
of the compass by the Wotjobaluk, who buried 
their dead orientated to agree avith the diagram 
thus obtained.® What the reason was for assign- 
ing these sub-totems to the different totems and 
classes has not been ascertained; to us it seems 
arbitrary. At any rate the Australian native 
extended the regard for his totem to the sub-totems 
comprehended in the totem-clan or class to avhich 
he belonged. 

A man of the Buandlk tribe, we are told, ‘ does not kill or use 
for food any of the animals of the same sub-division with him- 
self, excepting when hunger compels ; and then they express 
sorrow for having to eat their warigong (friends) or tumang 
(their flesh). When using the last word they touch their breasts 
to indicate the close relationship, meaning almost a part of 
themselves.’ 1 

Another custom developed extensively in Aus- 
tralia, but (as already intimated) not unknotvn 
among the Sioux in N. America, and elsewhere, 
is that of the performance of ceremonies by a 
totem-clan for the purpose of exercising control 
over the totem — c.gr., for multiplying its numbers, 
especially where it was edible, or for ensuring its 
capture, or, where it was injurious, for driving it 
away. The intichiuma ceremonies of the Arunta 
have by the investigations of Spencer and Gillen 
become the best kno^vn ; they are perhaps the most 
elaborate, but by no means tne only, ceremonies of 
the kind. The Dieri and other tribes perform such 
ceremonies, though it is not clear in all cases that 
the performers are confined to members of the 
totem-clan. From the analogy of cases both in 
Australia and in the islands of Torres Straits we 

1 no«-itt, p. 147 f. a Ib. p. 241. 
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may probably assume that they are. WTiether 
these ceremonies should be called religious oi 
magical is a question of terminology, though it 
seems certain that the performers are under the 
influence of emotional excitement such as we 
usually connect with religious rites. 

Little is known about the relations of the clans- 
men ill Australia among themselves. From vague 
references by Howitt and others it would seem that 
they enjoyed mutual defence and responsibility. 
But offences were brought before a tribal council, 
by whose decision blood-revenge was pursued in a 
quasi-legal manner and, if resisted, ultimately in- 
volved the whole tribe in the blood-feud. 

(c) Africa . — Another area in which totemism has 
been found is that large portion of Africa which is 
occupied by the Negro and Bantu races. Of the 
totemism of some of these peoples, particularly 
of the Negroes, our information is fragmentary. 
Concerning the Tshi-speaking Negroes of the Gold 
Coast we have on the whole most information. 
They are divided into totemic clans, or ‘ families,’ 
of which the principal are twelve in number, viz. 
Leopard, Bufldlo, Dog, Parrot, Plantain, Com- 
stalk, Servant, Red-Earth, Palm-oil-Grove, Abadzi, 
and Dumina or Dwimina. The meaning of the 
names of the last two clans is uncertain. The last 
is probably a local variant of the name of the 
Nsonna, or Bush-Cat, clan ; and, according to some 
accounts, Abadzi, which may mean ‘ cannibal,’ is 
another name of the Ntwa, or Dog, clan. About 
certain of the clans little or nothing beyond the 
name is known, and questions of identity arise on 
some of them. These diflSculties are incidental to 
traditional lore where we are dependent upon 
natives who are not familiar with all the clans 
about which inquiries are made. To the Leopard 
clan the leopard is sacred, though members of it 
are reported now to abstain from the flesh of all 
the/etidee. No member may kill a leopard ; if he 
were to do so by accident, he would exclaim, ‘I 
have killed my brother,' and would put palm-oil 
on the wounds. If he sees a dead leopard, he must 
scatter shreds of white cloth upon it and anoint the 
muzzle with palm-oil, as a sign of respect and 
sorrow. If a dead leopard is brought into the 
town, the members of the clan smear themselves 
with chalk (a sign of mourning) and bury the body. 
If on a journey a member of the clan were to meet 
a leopard, he would turn back. The Buffalo, 
Bush-Cat, Dog, and Parrot clans abstain from 
eating the totem-animal. The Bush-Cat clan, it 
is said, abstain from killing not only a bush- 
cat, but also a crow, under penalty of sores 
on their bodies. Formerly, if they found a crow 
or a bush-cat dead, they would bury it, and with 
the crow a piece of white cloth, with the bush-cat 
a piece of speckled cloth. The traditional accounts 
which have reached us of the origin of these clans 
do not generally claim genetic descent from the 
totem. 

One account etates that ‘people origrinally came from the 
earth, sky, eea, mountaine, and the animals, etc., that came vnth 
them are their totems’; e.g., the Parrot clan came with the 
arrots on their loads ; the Dog dan came from a river with a 
room and with a dog carrj’ing' fire. 

Other clans, fewer in numbers and conjectured to 
be of more recent origin, claim that they are 
descended from an actual animal which possessed 
the power of assuming human shape at will. In 
the case of two such clans tales belonging to the 
Swan Maiden type are told to account for them. 
The totem-animal is revered. It is addressed^ as 
‘ grandfather,’ a title of respect used in addressing 
the kings of Ashanti. It is supposed to help the 
clansmen in various ways ; and restraint is said to 
be placed upon it in order to compel it to grant the 
wishes of the tribe. There are no marks or dresses 
distinguishing the clans ; but, when a member of 
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the Leopard clan dies, the mourners (clansmen) 
make spots on their bodies with red, white, and 
black clay to represent a leopard, and scratch the 
figure of a leopard on the wall of the house and on 
the_ coffin. The Nsonna clan in the like case put 
white clay or white cloth round their necKs, 
because the crow which the clan respects has a 
white band round its neck. The clan is always 
mateilineal and exogamous ; and it has a common 
burial-place. There is said to be a belief that at 
death a clansman becomes or transmigrates into 
an individual of the totemic species, and, further, 
evei^' clansman’s life is bound up with one such 
individual, so that, if it dies, he will also die.* 

The Bantu have for the most part advanced 
from maternal to paternal descent, though among 
some tribes we find an intermediate stage. Tliis 
has not been without its eflect upon their totem- 
ism, which in several ways varies from the pattern 
•f true matrilineal totemism. The Bechuana, who 
occupy the centre of S. Africa, are divided into a 
numlier of independent ‘tribes’ generally called 
by totemic names and having totemic practices and 
beliefs. In many cases, however, these ‘ tribes ’ 
are not true totemic clans. Since the wife always 
goes to reside with her husband, the result of the 
change to paternal descent is to collect the mem- 
bers of the clan tojjether, instead of distributing 
them as in a matrilineal people, and hence the clan 
tends to become identified with the geographical 
and political tribe. Every Bechuana tribe is ruled 
by a chief, whose totem is recognized as that of 
the tribe. The political conditions were such that 
before the European occupation of the country 
members of a tribe who were discontented witn 
their cliief used to desert him and go to a neighbour- 
ing rival, with whom they were sure of a welcome. 
Thus a powerful chief was liable to be reduced to 
weakness, and perhaps conquered by a neighbour, 
if his rule was unpopular. It followed that a 
tribe frequently comprehended members of man-y 
totemic clans. But they all accepted the chief^s 
totem, and in time became indistinguishable from 
the true clansmen, though we do not read of any 
formal adoption into the clan or of any blooa- 
covenant. The chief is always addressed by the 
name of the totem, as ‘ O Crocodile 1’ ‘ O Lion 1’ 
The Bechuana word for ‘ totem ’ is siboko, which 
has led Van Gennep to propose the name ‘ sibok- 
ism’ to distinguish the S. African variety of totem- 
ism. The chief’s totem is held sacred, and the 
animal, plant, or other objeotis regarded with fear 
and reverence. 

Thus the Banokn, 'they of the porcupine,' are reported to 
‘ Bing,’ i.e, ‘ feast, worship or revere ’ that animai. ‘ When tiiey 
Bce any one maltreat that animal, they ofllict themselves, 
grieve, collect with religious care the quills, if it has been 
Killecl, spit upon them and rub their eyebrows with them, 
saying ; “ They have slain our brother, our master, one of ours, 
him whom we sing.” They fear that they will die if they eat 
the flesh of one.’ Yet they doctor a new-born child ivlth it, 
mixed with the Juice of certain plants.^ The Bakucna, ’ they 
of the crocodile,' call the animal their father; ‘ they celebrate 
It In their festivals, they swear by it, and rnakc an incision in 
the ears of their cattle, by which they distinguish them from 
others.’ They call it * one of them, their master, their father.’ 
Similar practices are recorded of other clans. ’ No one dares 
eat the flesh or clothe himself with the skin of the animal the 
name of which he bears. If this animal is hurtful, as the lion, 
for instance, it may not be killed without great apologies being 
made to it and its pardon being asked. Purifleation is neces- 
sary after the commission of such a sacrilege.’ The Uatanng, 
•they of the lion,’ "carefully abstain from touching his flesh ns 
other people do ; for how could one think of eating his ancestor t ’ 
Nor does even the chief dare to wear, like other chiefs, a lion's 
skin by way of royal mantle.’ 


l A. B. Ellis, The Tshi-spealinff Peoples of the Gold Coast, 
London, IBS", p. 206; J. JL Sarbah, Fanti Cttstomary Lairs, 
do. 1S97, p. < : JAI xxiri. [1906] ITS 0. 

s T. Arbouaset and F, Daumas, Narratfre of on Pxplaralory 
Tour lo the F.E. of the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope, tr. 
J. 0. Brown, Cape Town, ISIO, p. 170. 
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But totemism is decadent among the Bechuana, 
and has been so for a period which probably dates 
from before the coming of the European,* dno 
partly to the change to paternal lineage, partly to 
the political conditions, and partly to the keeping 
of herds of cattle, a custom that seems to have 
been adopted from the Hottentots. 

America, Australia, and Africa are the three 
chief areas in which totemism has been found 
widely spread and fully developed. It will be 
perceived that each of them has its own type, 
though variations in detail are found in individual 
tribes and peoples. The remaining areas are India 
and Melanesia. 

{d) India . — In India totemism is found only 
among the non-Aryan tribes, and chielly among 
the Dravidians. Of these we may take the Oruons 
on the plateau of Chota Nagpur in Bengal as 
representing the type. Though they have to a 
great extent emerged from the hunting and pas- 
toral stages of culture, totemism ‘still forms the 
fundamental feature of their social organization 
in so far as kinship, marriage, and relations of 
the sexes are concerned.’ They are divided into a 
number of exogamous clans distinguished by names 
supplied by ‘ the fauna and flora of their past and 
present habitats ’ ; and to these, ‘ with the acquisi- 
tion of a knowledge of agriculture and the use of 
metals, a few new totem names have been since 
added.’ The animal and vegetable names amount 
in number to 62. There are also (probablj’ of more 
recent origin) two mineral totems, those of Iron and 
Salt ; two which may be called place-totems, viz. 
Bandh, an embanked reservoir of water, and Jfibbi, 
a marsh or surface-spring ; and two which belong 
to a class known elsewhere, called * split-totems” 
as involving tabus of a portion only of an animal 
or vegetable, and frequently known by the name 
of that portion. Among the Oraons these split- 
totems are Anvir (rice-soup) and Kispotth (pig’s 
entrails). Sexual union within the totem-clan is 
reckoned incestuous, though at the present day, if a 
marriage takes place in wTiich the rule is infringed 
wittinglj’ or unwittingly, the offending pair, after 
paying a line and giving a feast to the clansmen 
by analogy with the usual caste practice in India, 
are formally re-admitted to the tribe and their 
union is thus legalized. The remaining ordinary 
totemic tabus are observed. ‘An Orfion must 
abstain from eating or othenvise using, domesti- 
cating, killing, destrojdng, maiming, hurting or 
injuring’ his totem. A wife, in addition to the 
tabus of her o\ra clan, is required to observe those 
of her husband’s while she actually resides in his 
village. Men of the clan whose totem is any kind 
of tree may not go under the shade of the tree or 
use its produce in any shape. But some modifica- 
tions have been introduced where the totem is an 
indispensable article of diet or household use. 

TbQB members ol the Paddy clan abstain only from eating the 
thin Bcum on the surface of rice-soup when left Btandinp in a 
cool place ; members ol the Salt clan abstain only from taking 
rawBult, the tabu not cxlendinK to food or drink in which Balt 
i* an Inpredicnt or flavour; members of the Iron clan abs’-ain 
only from touching iron with their lips or tongue ; memlicts 
of the Iflp clan are forbidden only to eat the head of the 
pip; members of the Bari clan, of which the Fioiis Indiea 
Is the totem, may cat the fruit whole, but not by dii-idinp it 
in two. 

On the other hand, the tabus of some clans have 
been extended to objects having a real or fancied 
resombl.mce to the totem or bearing the same or a 
similar name. 

Thus members of the Tiper clan not only luve lo olvervf 
various tabus in reference to the tiper and to the wolf, but also 
roust abstain from cattnp the sguirrcl’s flesh, since the squirrel 
Is striped like the tiper, sud they may not marry (n the 
month of MSph CBccember-January) because the name Mipb 
rhymes with frdjA, the Hindi word for ’tiper.’ 


1 W. 0. ■WiHouphby, PAI xxxr. [1903] 233. 
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In this case the foreign word bagh points to a 
late and highly artificial origin for such a tabu, 
which is obviously due to the timidity of super- 
stition. Other additional tabus have been sug- 
gested to be due to the fusion of clans, just as some 
‘ split-totems ’ may have arisen from tlie opposite 
process of the division of clans. 

‘ The general attitude of an Oraon to his clan- 
totem is that of a man to his equal — to liis friend 
and ally,’ though some periodical practices seem to 
indicate a more religions regard — at any rate for 
its effigy. But totemism is now in decay, as it is 
over the rest of India. An unintentional breach of 
a tabu is no longer believed to entail any serious 
consequences, though looked upon with social dis- 
approval. There is no difierence between the 
clans in personal dress or adornment, nor is a man 
supposed to partake of the qualities of the totem. 
There are very few traditions of the origin of 
totem-names. Such as there are do not reveal any 
belief in the descent of the clan from the totem, 
but rather in some other relation between the 
totem and the human ancestor of the clan. The 
Oraons are patrilineal.^ 

(e) Melanesia, — In Melanesia (including New 
Guinea and the islands of Torres Straits) there is 
a tendency to associate with the principal totem of 
a clan a number of subordinate totems which have 
been called ‘ secondary,’ ‘ subsidiary,’ or ‘ linked ’ 
totems. The western islands of Torres Straits 
have for many years been the scene of successful 
missionary enterprise. Under this influence the 
totemism which formerly existed among the people 
has almost disappeared. But twenty years ago 
the members of the Cambridge Anthropological 
Expedition, who spent some time on the islands, 
were able to recover very definite evidence of its 
existence. The population was divided into a 
number of exogamous totemic clans. As a rule 
each clan had subsidiary totems in addition to its 
chief totem. ‘In some cases two or more clans 
might have the same chief totem, while differing 
in their subsidiary totems ’—which looks like the 
fission of an original clan. Members of a clan 
were distinguished by wearing an emblem of the 
totem, or more rarely bearing it in cicatrices or 
keloids on the flesh. Personal belongings also, it 
is said, were adorned with a representation of the 
owner’s totem. Descent was reckoned in the male 
line ; but adoption seems to have been practised. 
In conformity with patrilineal reckoning there was 
a tendency to a geographical distribution of the 
clans. This, however, was apt to result in quarrel- 
ling; and the missionaries had accordingly suc- 
ceeded in inducing the people, at all events of one 
of the elands, to abandon the localization of the 
clans. 

‘The eolidarity of the totem-clan was a marked feature in 
the social life of the people, and it took precedence of all other 
considerations ; not only so, but there was an intimate relation- 
ship between all members of the same totem [-clan] Irrespec- 
tive of the island or locality to which they might belong and 
even warfare did not affect the friendship of totem-brethren. 
Any man who visited another island would be looked after and 
entertained as a matter of course by the residents who belonged 
to the same totem as himself.’ ^ 

The clans were grouped in two classes or 
phratries. On the iSand of Mabuiag these two 
phratries were respectively known as ‘ the children 
sr people of the Great Totem ’ and ‘ the children or 
people of the Little Totem.’ The former com- 
prised the Crocodile, Cassowary, Snake, and Dog 
clans (all land animals) ; the latter the Dugong, 
Shovel-nosed Skate, Shark, Ray, and Green Turtle 
clans (all water animals). On this island there is 

1 S. Chandra Boy, The Ordone of ChCtd Nagpur, Ranchi, 1DI5, 
p. S24 ff. ; cf. Fraser, li. 2S4 ff., and the authorities there 
referred to. 

II A. 0. Haddon and W. H. E. Rivers in Reports of the Cam- 
bridge Anthrop. Exped. to Torres Straits, Cambridge, 1001-08, 
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no sufficient evidence that the phratries regulated 
marriage during recent times ; but tliere is reason 
to think that they were exogamous on some other 
of the islands. Members of a clan might not kill 
or eat the totem ; but this did not apply to the 
Dugong and Turtle clans, for both dugong and 
turtle were important articles of food on the 
islands, which are somewhat barren. Members of 
the clan, however, were not allowed to eat of the 
first dugong or turtle caught, but might partake 
of those subsequently caught. They performed 
ceremonies to entice the animals to tlie island 
and ensure a good season. They could, on the 
other hand, by magical rites with the contrary 
intention, prevent tliem from coming. A my.s- 
tical relation was held to subsist between the totem 
and the elan. He was said to be ‘ all same as rela- 
tion, he belong same family,’ The Cassowary, 
Crocodile, Snake, Shark, and Hammer-headed 
Shark clans were reputed to be truculent and to 
like fighting. The peaceable clans were the Shovel- 
! nosed Skate, Ray, and Sucker-fish ; while the Dog 
clan was sometimes peaceable and at other times 
quarrelsome— all like the totem-animal. Certain 
of the clans, possibly all, had formul® which they 
repeated in going into a fight, and which were 
either magical or in the nature of invocations to 
the totem. The prayer is in some stages of civil- 
ization near akin to the spell,* 

4 . Decadence of totemism. — The foregoing 
examples will sufficiently indicate the chief char- 
acteristics of totemism in the five great areas in 
which it has been found. It is apparent that in 
each area totemism was by no means a new pheno- 
menon. It arises in a low condition of savagery 
and is connected in its typical forms with matri- 
lineal descent. But, even before contact with 
Europeans, it had begun to assume forms very 
divergent from what we understand by normal 
totemism, leading in some cases to degeneration 
and disintegration. 

(a) Amenca. — Among the divergences found 
in N. America those of the coast-dwellers of the 
north-west are the most remarkable. The Tlingit, 
inhabiting S. Alaska, are divided into two exo- 
gamous phratries or classes, called after the raven 
and the wolf respectively ; ® and these two phratries 
are again divided into a number of totemic clans. 
The members of a clan are believed to be related 
to one another more closely than to those of other 
clans even of the same phratry. They reckon 
descent through the mother and as a consequence 
are not gathered at one place, but distributed as 
social groups and not geographical. Yet each 
elan usually derived its origin (and most of them, 
at the present day, their names) from some village 
or camp which it once occupied. They seem, 
however, to have had alternative names (if F. 
Boas’s account is correct) derived from the animal, 
or one of the animals, which they claimed as a 
badge. In point of fact the emblems or representa- 
tions on the north-western coast, generally called 
totems, are rather badges or crests. The clans of 
each phratry, indeed, all use the totem of the 
phratry ; they also use a number of other badges, 
some of which are the special property of the clan, 
or of some sub-clan, and are guarded with much 
jealousy. They carve and paint the badge on the 
so-called totem-poles erected in front of the dwell- 
ing-house, or on a grave. These poles are, how- 
ever, less frequently erected by the Tlingit than 
by some of their neighbours. The badge is also 
exhibited on many other articles of property, worn 
as a mask or hat used as a disguise at dances, 
potlatches, and funeral ceremomes, and painted 

1 Hoddon and Elver^ ib. v. 163-188. 
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on the faces of the clansmen. It is not now held 
that the clan or phratry is descended from the 
totem or animal represented, though it may be 
suspected that in former times this was believed. 
At present stories are told by the clan or sub-elan 
claiming a badge of its acquisition by an ancestor 
through an adventure with the animal in question, 
such animal being often conceived as of super- 
human power. 

As Prazer points out, many of ‘these tales have the true 
totemic ring about them; they point clearly to the former 
Identification of the clanspeopie with their totems, which is 
only another way of saj’ing that the present people ora sup- 
posed to be descended from the totemic animals.’ t 
To this it may be added that, according to Boas's report, 
•the animal and a member of its clan are considered relations. 
Thus the wolf gens will pray to the wolves, “We are your 
relations ; pray don't hurt us 1 " But notwithstanding this 
fact they will hunt wolves without hesitation.’ a 
The truth is that the more or less permanent 
settlement of all the tribes along the coast — at 
least from the TIingit to the Kwakiutl — in villages, 
and their increasing civilization, have led to the 
division of the population into ranks or castes and 
to a continually higher value being set on the 
crests or badges as marks of rank and wealth, and 
as symbols, if not guarantees, of descent from a 
distinguished ancestor. This has resulted in an 
accumulation of crests, some clans or sub-clans 
obtaining a larger number than others ; and some 
of the crests were used by more than one clan. 

‘The great majority of TIingit personal names referred to 
some animal, especially that animal whose emblem was par- 
ticularly valued by the clan to which the bearer belonged.* s 
Of these names many seem to have been peculiar 
to one or other of the clans. The solidarity ordin- 
arily subsisting between members of a clan is 
found, among the TIingit, rather between the 
members of a phratry. 

‘According to the unwritten TIingit law it was Incumbent 
upon everyone belonging to a phratry to house and feed any 
other member of that phratry who should visit him, no matter 
from how great a distance be might come ‘ ; and it was a mark 
of good manners, therefore of high caste, not to abuse such 
hospitality.^ 

Any serious collision at a potlatch arising oat of 
the rivalry of opposing parties of dancers was 
averted or stayed by the host’s people, who rushed 
between tliem bearing the emblem of their phratry 
or making the call of the animal whose name was 
that of the phratry. When a man died, the 
funeral ceremonies were conducted by the opposite 
phratry, who were afterwards entertained at a 
mourning feast by the relatives of the deceased. 
On the whole it may be conjectured that the two 
phratries represent original totem-clans, out oi 
■which the existing clans or groups, whether social 
or local, have developed. There was also reckoned 
among the TIingit population a small group at 
Sanya, called the Nexddi (‘People of Nox/ a creek 
in the neighbourhood), who stood outside both 
phratries and might marry into both. They bore 
the Eagle crest or badge and had personal names 
having reference to the eagle. They were doubt- 
less a small intrusive population.^ which Swanton, 
the latest investigator of the TIingit, suggests as 
perhaps of Athapascan derivation.” 

Coming down from north to south along the 
coast and islands of Alaska and British Columbia, 
•wo find a similar organization, differing however 
in detail, among the various peoples, with an 
increasing emphasis laid on rank and thq possession 
of crests, until we reach the Kwakiutl. The 
Kwakiutl proper (or Southern Kwakiutl, as they 
are often called to distinguish them from the 
Hciltsuk, tlieir northern congeners) are organized 
in • tribes,’ which in turn are subdivided into 
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exogamio groups distingnished not, as a rule, by 
totemic names but by tlie collective form of the 
name claimed as that of an ancestor, by gjm- 
graphical names, or by ‘names of bononr,’ The 
eviuence seems to show that they are neither 
definitely patrilineal nor raatriiineal in descent, 
but in a state of transition, since a child may 
belong to any ‘ clan ’ or exogamic group to which 
one of its ancestors belonged at the arbitrary dis- 
cretion of its parents, Eacli e.voganiic group, like 
the ordinary clan of several of the tribes east of 
the Rocky alouutains, had a number of personal 
names appropriated to it ; and to assign n cliild to 
such a group it was enough to give it one of these 
names. In this way it appears to have become 
tpso facto a member of the group ; it might even 
belong to more than one at the same time. What 
was more important in Kwakiutl society was the 
possession of crests and the privileges that they 
carried. These were obtained in three several 
\yay8: (1) they might be inherited by direct patri- 
lineal descent from an ancestor who acquired them 
through an adventure in the course of wliich he 
obtained tlie protection and guidance of a manitu, 
or spiritual helper, for himself and bis descendants ; 
direct inheritance of this kind, however, was 
comparatively rare ; (2) more usually they were 
obtained by marriage ; the payment of a bride-price 
secured not only the bride, but also the right of 
membership in lier ' clan ’ or exogamous group, the 
crest and privileges of the bride’s father, and a 
good deal of other property ; (3) the tliird method 
was to obtain tliem by killing the owner, as in the 
case of tlie position and privileges of tlie King of 
the Wood of Nerai. The privileges include not 
only the nse of the crest but also the riglit to the 
membership of certain societies and the ownership 
and exclusive right to practise certain dances 
connected with the ceremonials of the societies. 
They are, however, not acquired for tlie benelit 
of the son-in-law in the case of marriage, but for 
his successor, whoever lie may be. Seeing, more- 
over, that the number of noblemen is fixed, and 
there is only one person at a time who persontrtes 
the ancestor and bus bis rank and privileges, the 
person entitled must wait for a vacancy before ho 
can be admitted to them. Ho may wait in vain ; 
for before a vacancy occurs the owner may cliange 
his mind, or even after the person entitled has 
obtained the privileges he may devest them and 
confer them upon some other successor. 

'This is manifestly not toteraism, for the societies 
operate only during the winter, when they domin- 
ate the social organization to the exclusion of the 
kinship and local groups. It may have been 
influenced by true totemic conceptions, from which 
it may oven have sprung. But its cause must bo 
sought in the increasing power of wealth, the con- 
sequent development of rank, and the desire for 
di^lay,* 

The transformation that thus seems to have 
overtaken totemism among the Kwakiutl is in 
process also among the Pueblo tribes of New 
Mexico and Arizona. _ Hero the cause is different. 
In these tribes, originally organized in totemic 
clans and phratries with matnlineal de.>-cent, the 
struggle for existence in an arid country has 
evolved a sense of dependence! upon the super- 
natural powers and a religions ritual and elaborate 
ceremonies, partly religioas and partly magical, 
for the production of min and maize. At first 
these ceremonies appear to have been performed 
by the appropriate clans, as wc liave found in 
other areas. In some cases they arc so still, as 
among the Znfii, but aided and superintended by 
the priests of the various deities, la other cases, 

1 Bom, Rep. U.S. A’atiOTial Jftaeuin, JSOS, WiuhlcrfCD, 1897, 
pp. 831. S3S, 810, 342, 83B. 
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as among the Hopi, the Snake clan has been super- 
seded for this purpose by an ‘order’ or society, the 
members of wliich were probably at the beginning 
recruited exclusively from the clan. The rule is 
now somewhat less strict, embracing others besides 
members of the clan, though the members of tlie 
society are limited.* In fact the latest inquiries 
appear to show that the societies or fraternities 
have broken away and become quite independent 
of the clan organization.® 

(6) Australia. — Turning to Australia, we find 
that among the Central tribes the totemic clans 
have been carried far towards their complete con- 
version into societies performing magico-religious 
rites, the object of which is the multiplication of 
the totemic animal or plant. The Warramunga 
hold that the totem-clans originated each from 
a single ancestor, half-beast, or half-plant, from 
whose body emanated a number of spirit-children ; 
and the descendants of the clan are all animated 
by these spirit-children. The ceremonies are here 
performed by the clan in a definite order, repre- 
senting in dramatic fashion the traditional history 
of the clan. The Warramunga and the tribes to 
the north of them are definitely patrilineal mth 
exogamic clans; but the members of the clan in 
every generation are believed to be continual re- 
incarnations of deceased ancestors. The Arunta, 
on the other hand, have ceased to regulate their 
marriages by totemic exogamy and now regulate 
them solely by class-divisions consisting of the 

ristine moieties of the tribe, which have been 

oubly subdivided, so that they are now eight in 
number. There are various places in the territory 
of the tribe which are totemic centres believed to 
be haunted by the spirit-children of the original 
ancestors. One of these spirit-children is held to 
have entered the body of every pregnant woman, 
according to the totemic centre near or at which 
she first felt herself pregnant. In this way the 
‘ clan ’ of the child is ascertained, and in no case 
does it depend upon that of the father or mother. 
Tlie resulting group passing under a totemic name 
is clearly no true clan. 

‘ There is no such thing ns the members of one totem [-gjoupl 
being bound together in such a way that they must combine to 
fight on behalf of a member of the totem t-group] to which they 
belong.’ 

Inasmuch as every death is supposed to be due to 
■witchcraft, revenge has to be taken by somebody. 
Normally this duty would fall on the clansmen of 
tlie deceased. But among the Arunta it would 
seem to be the members of the local group who 
undertake it. 

• In fact,’ say Spencer and Gillen, summing up the subject, ‘ it 
is perfectiy easy to spend a considerable time amongst the 
Arunta tribe without even being aware that each individual 
has a totemic name ’ ; but the fact of his belonging to one or 
other of the divisions governing marriage is soon apparent. 

These groups thus passing under totemic names 
perform under the direction of their respective 
headmen from time to time, as the headman 
concerned decides, the ceremonies known as 
iniichiuma. These ceremonies are not, like those 
of the AVarramunga, the property of the entire 
group, but each of them belongs to a specific 
individual, who alone has the right of performing 
it or of requesting others to do so. One conse- 

uenpe of this is that they are not performed in a 

efinite series : they are fragments and may be 
given in any arbitrary order. They have ceased 
to be a representation of the traditional history of 
the group ; they have become mere magical rites. 
Further, in the tribes both south and nortli of the 

* The various minutely detailed accounts of the Pueblo 
Indians and their ceremonies have been admirably summarize 
by Frazer, iii. 195 fl. 
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Central group, consisting of the Arunta and their 
immediate neighbours, a man is forbidden to Idll, 
injure, or eat liis totem. In some of the tribes' 
though patrilineal, the • prohibition also applies 
more or less absolutely to the totem of the clans- 
man’s mother — probably a relic of an older matri- 
lineal condition. Among the Arunta, however, 
there is no such prohibition. Indeed the members 
of a totem-group are expected to eat of the totem 
during the ceremonies ; and they have liberty to 
do so at other times, though. only sparingly. The 
conclusion from these and other facts is irresistible 
that the Central tribes of Australia are finding 
their way out of normal totemism, and that of 
these tribes the Arunta and their immediate 
neighbours to the north (the Kaitish, Unmatjera, 
and others) are the farthest advanced on the road. 
Their totemic organization is not merely decadent ; 
it is obsolescent. Such remains of it as persist are 
preserved only as societies held together for the 
performance of certain magical or religious rites 
and as the carriers of certain religious traditions, 
but no longer as organic social groups.* 

But decadent totemism often takes another 
course in its transformation. In most totemic 
communities it is customary to assemble the grow- 
ing youths for the purpose of what are generally 
I called the puberty ceremonies. By means of these 
ceremonies the youths of the tribe are taken from 
their mothers’ care and out of the society of women 
and children, are submitted to tests of courage and 
endurance, educated in sexual matters and m the 
customs and traditions of the tribe, and fitted hence- 
forth to take their part in the life of the tribe as 
adult and fully admitted members. Such initiation 
rites are prominent all over Australia. Among 
the Central tribes they have been developed beyond 
all others. They have been made very severe, not 
to say cruel ; they have been elaborated into four 
distinct stages and protracted through years, 
though not of course continuous during that neriod. 
Their performance is everywhere one of tlie im- 
portant occasions on which the tribe comes to- 
gether, The members are summoned by special 
messengers •with traditional formalities. But tlie 
actual performance of the greater part of them is 
secret, in the sense that no one is allowed to 
witness or take part in it who has not previously 
been in a similar manner initiated. 

(c) Africa . — There is evidence of the existence 
of totemism in W. Africa from Seiiegambia south- 
ward in almost all the populations. In many 
places, however, where it is decadent or obsolete 
it is replaced by secret societies which dominate or 
supplement the nominal government. Thus at 
Old Calabar there is a very powerful society known 
as Egbo, divided into numerous grades. The king 
is the head. It has in a rough and ready way the 
■whole administration of the law in its hands.® 
Farther south, in the cataract region of the Lower 
Congo, is a secret society known as Nkimba. 
According to the latest researches, it is entered 
about the age of puberty. The candidates are 
chosen by the nganga, or medicine-man. The 
ceremonies take place in the forest, where tlie 
camp is jealously guarded from all intrusion. 
There the candidates remain for a period variously 
stated as from one or two months to fivm or six 
years. They are painted white, and a narcotic is 
administered. They are subjected to a number of 
tests, such as the imposition of a new name and an 
Oath of secrecy, and to flagellation. They are 
circumcised, if not already in that condition. 
They are taught a neiv language, and it is believed 

1 Spencer-Gillen*, pp. 84, 112-127, 167-211, 487-178: Bponcer- 
Gillen^, pp. 143-^. 

2 H. Webster, Primitive Secnt Societies, Nevr York, 10OS, p. 
115 ff.; Joum, African Soc., Ir. (1^] 806. Of. art. Sborb^ 
Societies (African). 
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I women and other non-initiated that they 
t to death and brought to life again. They 
itructed in the religious beliefs aud moral 
to which they must in future conform. 

IS prohibitions are enforced during and after 
retirement. If approved for the purpose, 
lay become fetish-priests or medicine-men; 
use they become simply adult men, readj to 
lart in public life. Tins is obviously little 
;han the puberty rites of ordinary totemic 
s; but there is reason to think that the 
ja tends to become more magical in its pur- 
Those who have passed through it have 
ed a character in some degree sacred and 
rious ; a special tie is established between 
they regard one another as brethren and 
mutual aid. Another society called Ndembo, 
jonfounded mth the Nkimba, exists on the 
. A Ndembo is not held periodically, but 
established whenever the elders of the village 
It appears to have a specially sexual aim ; 
,nd women are admitted, and sexual Uceuce 
to be encouraged in the camp ; and to such 
;th is the comedy of death and resurrection 
i that, on returning after the conclusion of 
reraonies, those who have been subjected to 
pretend to have lost all remembrance of their 
lus life, act in the most foolish manner, and 
ily gradually recalled to ordinary sense and 
iour. The object of the Ndembo appears 
iver to be more specialized, more decidedly 
al, than that of the Nkimba.* It seems 
ble that all these secret societies have been 
iped from, or at least deeply influenced by, 
itlatory rites of totemic tribes. 

! Herero of S.W. Africa, who have been 
lored and almost entirely destroyed by the 
ans, ofier a peculiarly difficult problem, not 
itirely solved. They were divided into clans 
[ eanda (plur. omaanda) reckoning descent 
sively through the mother. A tradition of 
origin is related, deriving it from a pair who 
jed from the trunk of an omboromhonga tree 
s for North, whose children Avere all daughters 
ified by contact in some way or other Avith 
us objects of the external world. These 
ts became the totems of their descendants, 
ng them may be enumerated the sun, rain, 
ree, the marmot, the koodoo, the chameleon, 
es others the significance of Avhose names is 
ited. The members of an eanda called them- 
is biothers-in-laAV (not brothers) of the totem, 
blood-feud attached to the eanda, Avhioh more- 
I formerly at least, was exogamic. Side by 
Avith the eanda stands another organization, 
.rently of more recent origin, the oruzo (plur. 
5). The oruzo descends exclusively in the 
rnal line. It is also totemic ; and among the 
ms appear the chameleon, the sun, the koodoo, 
necklace of beads. The members of an oruzo 
distinguished by the mode of dressing their 
, by their food-tabus, and by special sacrificial 
nations. The colour and shape of the horns of 
cattle AA’hich an oruzo possesses also differ from 
ie of eve^ other oruzo. The institution of the 
J^ttrinuted to the medicine-men ; and there 
be little doubt that it is specially a religious 
mization for the maintenance of the sacred fire 
•he laniily and the Avorship of ancestors. All 
'le belong to the oruzo, for the Herero are a 
orm pwple, and their Avealth consisted of cattle 
. Germans deprived them of their stock, 
all descended to or through females, 

erit ibo*'* ^ descendant to 

bawt nnV the Herero are 

y not all totemic. The Herero have no 


The Herero have no 
'1 p. SociiUs secTites au Bas-Congo, Brussels, 

VOL. xn.— 26 


totemic badges or signs.*_ The totemism prevalent 
among them is thus Avidely divergent from the 
common type. Its tAvofold organization is mani- 
festly the result of a conflict betAveen matrilineal 
and patrilineal institutions. How that conflict 
originated is_ obscure ; but it is obviously not un- 
connected with the growth of ancestor-Avorship 
and the introduction of herds of cattle among a 
hunting and perhaps rudely agricultural people, 
and the consequent changes of mode of IHe and 
social arrangements. The country Avhich they noAv 
inhabit is steppe, almost desert, and quite unsuit- 
able for agriculture. After the rains there is for 
a time abundant pasture, Avhich at other seasons 
must be sought in the deep and sheltered dales 
Avith which the land is intersected. The change 
to a pastoral life may be surmised to have occurred 
Avhen or shortly before they penetrated to their 
present possessions, not probably more than five or 
six centuries ago. The consequent development of 
their institutions is even yet incomplete. 

At the other extremity of the area occupied by 
the Bantu are found the Baganda, the most highly 
ciAolized of the race. They Avere governed by 
kings probably descended from a Hamitic stock 
which conquered the country several centuries ago. 

‘The Baganda are divided into a large number of totemic 
clans, the members of which observe tiie two fundamental 
canons of normal totemism, since they abstain both from 
injuring their totem and from marrying a woman of the same 
clan.' Each clan has a principal and n secondary totem, and 
takes its name from the former. * Both totems are sacred to 
members of the clan, who may neither kill nor destroy them. 
Other people, however, may kill or destroy them lor a reasonable 
purpose, without hurting the feelings of members of the clan.’ 2 

The Baganda trace their lineage in the male 
line; but a Avoman’s children Avere taught in 
infancy to respect her totems and to avoid them. 
When they greAv up, they adopted their father’s 
totems and ceased to regard those of their mother. 
Yet they Avere forbidden to marry into their mother’s 
clan. For these and other reasons it seems clear 
that descent had originally been reckoned in the 
maternal line, and that, as in the case of the 
Herero, though on different lines, the transition 
had been recently and incompletely effected.* 
Like the clans of certain N. American tribes, each 
clan had special names appropriated to its children ; 
hence the clan to Avhich a man belonged Avas re- 
cognized by his name.* The king had a large 
harem. His children, hoAvever, took the totem of 
their mother; and it Avas naturally deemed an 
honour for a clan to give a king to the realm by 
means of the union of one of its female members 
Avith the king. From this honour certain clans 
were excluded for reasons Avhich are noAV unknoAvn. 
To obviate this some of the excluded clans joined 
more favoured clans, so that their daughters might 
marry the king and have children Avho might be 
in the succession to the throne. Another reason 
for the union of clans Avas to better the position of 
a despised clan. Clans so associated obtained the 
right to use the totem of the more honourable clan ; 
yet they Avere so little regarded as relations by the 
members of the latter that intemiarriage betAveen 
members of the tAvo clans Avas not forbidden. _ The 
Lung-fish clan (the largest of all) also was in an 
exceptional position in that its members Avere not 
subject to the rule of exogamy.® The totems are 
usually some species of animal. A feAV species of 
trees and other vegetables are found as totems, 
besides beads and other articles of human manu- 

1 F. Meyer, Wirtschaft und Recht der Herero, Berlin, 1905, p. 
26 ff. ; E. Dannert, Zum Rechte der Herero, do. 1906, p. 11 fl. ; 
Frazer, ii. S68; [S. African] Folklore Journal, 1. [Owetown, 
1879]37fl.,ii. [1880] 61; Report on the Natives of S.W.A/nea 
and their Treatment hy Germany, London, 1918, p. 87. 

3 Frazer, ii. 472 f. 

8 Hartland, Mem. Amer. Anthrop. Assoe., iv. 18. 

4 J. Roecoe, The Baganda, London, 1911, p. ISS. 

® Ib. pp. 187, 137, 148, 134. 
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factnre; and ‘split-totems’ and other- anomalous 
totems (as a tailless or a spotted cow, and rain- 
water from roofs) are not unknown.^ Notwith- 
standing the existence of a system of law and 
administration of justice, the sense of clan-solid- 
arity remained strong. Tlie blood-covenant was 
practised and was considered more binding than 
common oaths.* Murder was rare ; hut cases of 
murder and manslaughter, Avhen they occurred, 
were taken up by t he clan. The clan of a murdered 
man might accept and share a fine, instead of in- 
sisting on tlie punishment of death ; and, on the 
other liand, the clan of the wrong-doer contributed 
to the payment. ‘When a member of a clan 
■wished to buy a rvife, it was the duty of all the 
other members to help him to do so’; when a 
erson got into debt, or was fined, the clan com- 
ined to assist him to pay the debt or fine.* Thus 
the totemism of the Baganda, while preserving 
many, if not most, of the essential features 
normally present, departs widely from more typical 
totemism. The religious aspect, though not quite 
absent, has fallen into the background before poly- 
theism and the cult of the dead. The kingship 
and the organization of the kingdom have been 
imposed by a non-Bantu conquering people, which 
brought a military class, imperfectly assimilated 
by the bulk of the people when the English occu- 
pation took place. Tins people probaoly intro- 
duced domestic animals, some of whicli have 
become totems ; and its influence is perhaps also 
to be traced in the ‘ split-totems.’ Secondary 
totems are met with elsewhere, as we have seen. 

Totemism is decadent also among the tribes of 
the Congo. It there manifests itself chiefly in 
tabus, though totemic tabus are only a few of the 
tabus observed. Among the Bangala of tlie Upper 
Congo the totem-animal may not be killed or eaten. 
A woman after marriage observes her husband’s 
totem as well as lier own. A child bom to them 
takes the totems of both parents, until a council of 
both families determines which totem it is to take 
permanently — usually the father’s. The Bangala 
are patrilineal.'* 

[a) India . — In continental India the decadence 
of totemism has been caused chiefly by the spread 
of Hinuuism, and with it the extension of the 
caste system. The origin of caste has not yet been 
entirely cleared up. Within the Hindu system it 
is largely, if not mainly, occupational. As applied 
to the Uravidian and other races of the peninsula, 
it is transforming, or has transformed, independent 
tribes into castes ; and by means of legends, some 
of them doubtless consciously forged to manu- 
facture claims, these tribes have succeeded in 
gaining reluctant and often strongly contested 
admission ns castes into the Hindu social hierarchy. 
The Keddi or Kapu, the largest caste in the 
Madras Presidency, are probably descended from 
a Uravidian tribe which in the early centuries of 
our era was powerful in India. They are now a 
great caste of cultivators, farmers, and squireens 
in the Telugu country and rank next to the 
Brahmans in Hindu society there. They are 
divided into a number of sections, for whose names 
fanciful etymologies have been found, and for some 
of them legends have been invented. One of these 
sections, the Panta Kapus, are again severed into 
two endogaraous divisions. But they are said also 
to have true totemic septs, of which the following 
are examples : 

(1) Majdli {Pandanm fascicularis): the women of this sent 
do not, like those of other castes, adorn themselves with the 
flower-bracts ; and a man of the sept ‘ has been known to refuse 
to purchase some bamboo mats, because they uere tied with 
the fibre of this tree ' ; (•’) Ippi (Bauia lon^i/olia) : this tree and 
Its products must not be touched by members of the sept ; (3) 

JRoscoe, p. 53311. a lb. p. 203. 

» Ib. pp. 20. 200. 208, 12. * JRAl xl. flOlOJ 305. 


Mancham (cot) : members of this sept avoid sleeping on cots • 
(4) Arigala (Paspalum scrohiculatum): members of this sept do 
not use this grain as food ; (6) Ohintaginjalu (tamarind seeds): 
these seeds may not be used or touched by members of the 
sept ; (6) Pucoha (water-melon) : the fruit may not be eaten by 
members of the sept. 

Moreover, the names of various exogamous Kapu 
septs are suggestive of totemism, such as the Cow, 
Grain, Bulialo, Sheep, Fowl, Goat, Elephant, as 
well as various plant-names, though others, such 
as Cart, Army, Hut, Harrow, Woman’s Skirt, 
Plough, are more doubtful.^ 

This is not an uncommon type of caste. It suggests that the 
caste in question is a transformed tribe, and that the divisions 
of the caste originate from totemic clans, many of which retain 
their totemic names and some of their tabus, though other sub- 
divisions have forgotten them or originated in a different 
manner. The Khangats are a low caste of village watchmen 
and field-labourers in the Central Provinces, almost certainly 
of non-Aryan origin. They are divided into numerous exogam- 
ous septa, all of which are said to be totemic. ' The nienibers 
of the sept usually show veneration to the object from which 
the sept takes its name.’ Thus the Barha sept is named from 
bardh, ‘pig,’ this sept worshipping the pig; the Chiral from 
chiriya, ‘ bird,’ this sept revering sparrows ; the Ghurgoti* 
from ghara, * horse,’ towards which the members practise certain 
observances ; the Kasgotin from kdusa, ‘ bell-metal,' which is 
tabued by the sept ; the San from tan, ‘ hemp,’ pieces of which 
are placed by members of the sept near their family god. The 
Uanuman sept is so called from the monkey-god, and the Vijpu 
sept from Vijpu, the god worshipped by it.3 

In the United Province.s there are also many 
tribes and castes, probably of Dravidian origin, 
among whom totemism is traceable. Such are the 
Agariya of Mirzapur, who have seven septs, all 
exogamous and apparently of totemic origin : the 
Markam named from the tortoise, which the 
members will not kill or eat ; the Goirar from a 
certain tree which they will not cut ; the Paraswfin 
from a tree (Butea frondosa) which they will not 
cut and whose leaves they will not use for platters ; 
the Sanwfin from hemp (san), which they will not 
sow or use; the Baragwar from a tree (Ficus 
Indica) which they wifi not cut or climb and 
1 from the leaves of which they ivill not eat ; the 
Banjliakwar, said to be named from bana, ‘ frog,’ 
whicli the inemberB of the sept will not kill or eat; 
and the Gidhle, the members of which will not kill 
or even throw a stone at a vulture (gidh). The 
Agariya are patrilineal ; and they have been deeply 
influenced in other ways by HinduUm. Indeed they 
call themselves Hindus in religion, though they 
worship none of the regular Hindu deities. There 
are, however, traces of a previous matrilineal con- 
dition. They practise tatuing, and many of the 
marks inscribed on their bodies are probably 
totemic in origin, ‘ but the real meaning has now 
been forgotten, and they are at present little more 
than charms to resist disease and other misfortunes, 
and for the purpose of mere ornament.’* The 
social and political conditions of India are such 
that almost the only possible relics of totemism 
consist in the names of the septs and the pro- 
hibitions of marriage within the clan and of eating, 
killing, or using the totem. Hindu influence leads 
to the ascription of descent to human beings rather 
than to animals or plants, concerning which tales 
are told to account for the totemic name and 
observances. The organization of the tribe or 
caste by means of a council and the police regula- 
tions render unnecessary the union of members for 
mutual protection. Hence, and owing to the uni- 
versal tendency of caste to subdivision, the sen.se 
of solidarity is greatly weakened and is daily 
decreasing in force.* 

> E. Thurston, Catlet and Tribes of S. India, Madras, 1009, 
lii. 222 ff. 

*11. V. liasse\]. The Tribes and Castes of the Cc7itral Protnneei 

of India, London, lOlC, iii. 439. . 

s W. Crooke, Tribes and Castes of the N-W. Provinces ana 
OurfA, Calcutta, 1806, i. Iff. 

4 See U. H. Rlsley, The People of India's, cd. W. Crooke. 
London, 1915, pp. 95-109, for a general consideration of the 
evidence; and, for the evidence itself, also \\\s Tribes and 
Castes of Bengal, 2 vols., Calcutta. 1891-02, passim ; Crooke 
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(e) Melane^a,— There are signs that totemism 
was developing in the islands of Torres Straits 
into an anthropomorphic cult. Traditions are 
found of culture-heroes associated with various 
dans. Of these Sigai and Maiau on the island of 
Yam Mpeared first in the likeness of a hanimer- 
headeu shark and a crocodile respectively. For 
each of them a shrine was erected, the essential 
feature of wlvioh was a turtle-sliell model repre- 
senting either a hammer-headed shark or a croco- 
dile; under each of these was a stone in which the 
spirit, the so-called augud (‘totem’), resided. 

Uninitiated persons were not tdlorred to ■visit these shrines, 
nor did they know what they contained : they were aware of 
Bigai and Maiau, but they did not know that the former was a 
hammer-beaded shark and the latter a crocodile ; this mystery 
was too sacred to be imparted to uninitiates. When the heroes 
were addressed it was always by their human names, and not 
by their animal or totem names.* i 

Each was associated in his animal form with one 
of the two phratries or groups of totem-clans. 
Warriors before going to battle prayed to them. 
Totem-danoes were celebrated and songs were sung, 
which were believed to have an effect upon the 
weather, by the shark-men and crocodile-men, 
dancing separately and wearing feathers coloured 
white or black according to the party to which 
they belonged. On Mabuiag and Muralug the 
hero was Kwoiam, a warrior-hero, wlio himself 
was called an augud. In the Muralug group of 
islands he was regarded as the ‘big augud' and 
‘ the augud of every one in the island.’ 

He is said to have made and worn ' two crescentic obieots of 
turtle-shell, which biased with light when ho wore them at 
night-time, and he nourished them with the savour ol cooked 
flsn. These objects were termed augud ; . . . and they became 
the insifuiia of the two phrotries into which the old totem-clans 
of Mabuiag were grouped.’ * 

'When attacking an enemy the warriors formed into two 
columns, each of which was led by a head-man who wore the 
Kwoiam emblems.’ t 

Like Sigai and Maiau, he possessed a sacred shrine. 
It was situated on the island of Pulu ; there his 
orescentio emblems were kept, and thence they 
were taken with certain ceremonies to be borne 
before the appropriate phratry in war.^ 

A similar evolution has been observed in Fiji. 

‘The people of the Interior of the island [of Viti Lovu) form a 
number of independent communities which may probably be 
regarded ns tribes, and each of these has a number ol divisions 
and subdivisions, which in the relatively high development of 
Fijian society have departed widely from the character ol the 
septs into which a totomlo community is usually divided. The 
nninmls from which descent is traced, and whoso flesh is pro- 
hibited ns food, are usually associated with the larger groups 
which seem to correspond to tribes, though the divisions of the 
tribe often have sacred animals or plants peculiar to themselves 
In addition to those which are (obu to them as members of the 
tribe.'* 

Rivers goes on to give examples. 

The tabued animal of the people of Cnwanisa is an aquatic 
creature called the draridrnri, from which they believe them- 
selves descended ; and none of the divisions have restrictions 
peculiar to themselves. The sacred animal of the Nadrau or 
Nnvuta people is the gtligago ; some of its divisions have re- 
strictions peculiar to themselves, the Wailevu division eating 
neither the dog nor a fish called dabta, the Kalr-uci respecting 
the snake. Other animals were held sacred in other jiarts of 
the island, the people believing in descent sometimes from the 
tabu animal of the tribe, sometimes from that of the smaller 
group. Marriage is regulated by kinship alone, and there is no 
evidence at present of totemio exogamy. It is manifest that 
this kind of totemism is widely divergent from what is usually 
reckoned normal totemism. Nor Is this to be wondered at, 
seeing how far Fijian civlliration has progressed. Yet It pre- 
sents 'the three characteristic features of the institution: 
belief In descent from the totem, prohibition ol the totem as an 
article of food, and the connection of the totem with a dcflnltc 
unit of the social organlaation.' Rivers discovered evidence 


TVtbes and Cns'-s* of JV.IT. Prorincfs and Oudh, patsim-. and 
the other works referred to in Crooke’s notes to Hisley's ob- 
servations. Cl. also Crooke's ohservations in PK- ii. 14Sl-15t>. 

1 A. O. Haddon, in Anthrojtological Pssai't presented to JS. B. 
Tplor, Oxford, 1007, p. ISi. 

» Ib. p. 18t. * Ib. 

* /Ifiwrls Camb. AiUhrop. Bxped. r. S7S0., SOTff., 80; 
Fraicr, 11. 18-24. . 

* W. H. K- Rivers, Man, rill. (1008] 134. 


I among these hill-tribes ‘that the sacred animals had become 
gods, which had, however, retained their animal form definitely.' 
Oe^in rules of conduct pven to the Nadrau people by the bird 
qUigago showed an early sta^ in the evolution of a god from 
tho totem-animal. In the llewa district In the low country 
things had gone a step farther. ' Here each rillago had a deity 
called tevoro, ■with a name which usually showed no sign of an 
animal origin, but in many cases these deities had the power of 
turning into animals, and in such case the people of the village 
in question were not allowed to cat the animal.' Thus the 
people of Las.%kan, n division of Bau, had a tevoro who turned 
into a bird called test. 'The bird could not be eaten, and here, 
as in the hills, it was clear that the restriction extended to the 
whole people and was not limited to either of the two divisions 
of which the Losaknu people are composed.’ l 

These are not the only cases which he mentions ; 
bnt they are probably enough to render the evolu- 
tion plain. 

It IB almost unnecessary to remark that totem- 
ism may decay, especialfy where it comes undt- 
European influence, by simple neglect. 

Thus the Winnebago, a Slouan tribe of N. America, tratriog 
their descent from animals who were transformed into human 
beings and became ancestors of the various clans, treat the 
totem-animal in no way differently from other animals, hunting 
it and eating it if edible. Descent is patrilineal, and a child 
used aUvays to take a name of his father’s clan ; but tills is 
falling into desuetude. The reckoning of descent has become 
Irregular : and the sacred bundle of the clan occasionally now 
passes out of clan-possession.* 

Again, the Diegueno of California were all formerly totemio. 
Descent is paternal. Clan exogamy is still observed by many 
of the clans, but not by oil. Some, like the Blue Wild-Cat clan, 
regard the totem-animal as brother. But many of tho clan- 
names have ceased to be totemio, and the clans have become, or 
are becoming, mere local groups. The clan-namc Is frequently 
taken as a personal or family surname under modern conditions.* 

Such cases may be found elsewhere than in 
America. 

5- Traces of totemism among non-totemic 
peoples. — Over a large area of the globe, embrac- 
ing Europe, the greater part of Asia, S. America, 
and Polynesia, the north of Africa, and tho 
extreme north of N. America, inhabited by tlie 
Eskimo, totemism is now unknown. But among 
many of the peoples of these regions certain beliefs 
and practices have been reported which seem to 
bear traces of a former prevalence. 

(a) Polynesia. — Rivers’ discoveries, just referred 
to, in Melanesia find their analogies in Tonga and 
Tikopia. 

In the former he learned that ‘ each family had its otuo [a 
Polynesian word, usually written afua, meaning “ god " or 
“ancestor”], some of ivhicli were animals and some stones, 
while a man might also be an olua. Examples of animal olua 
were the octopus, the fljung fox, and the pigeon. ... An 
animal was never eaten by those whoso otua it was, and I was 
told,’ ho says, ‘ that there was definite belief In descent from 
tho animal.’ Blmllarly on the Island of Ifikopla he found a 
number of animals called atua. ' Some of these animal ofua 
belong to the whole community and may be eaten by no one 
on the island ; others belong to one or other ol the four sections 
into which the people are divided.’ Thus the octopus is the 
atua of the Kavika; hut It is forbidden as food not only to 
them but also to the wliolc people. The Taumako may not eat 
the sca-cci or a bird called rune— prohibitions limited to this 
^vision of the people. The Fangalcle may not catcli on one 
fish. The Tafua may not cat the fresh-water cel, tho flying fox, 
or the turtle, the two latter 'being also prohibited as food to 
the whole community, though regarded os especially sacred to 
the Tafua.' There was also evidence that the Kavika were 
believed to be descended from the octopus, the Taumako from 
the eel, the Tafua from the flj-ing fox ; and it was believed that 
one man of this division bcc-arac after death a frcsh-waler cel, 
while two men of tiic Fangalcle became, tho one an one fish, 
the other a tnoFo bird. There are also plant and vegetable 
aCiio, to which corresponding restrictions attached.* 

Thus there is Tea-ion to think that totcmi.sm had 
at one time exi.itcd and had left traces attribut- 
able to no other cause. El.scwlicre in Polynesia 
there are relics more or lcs.s distinct of the same 
conditions. 

(li) Egypt. — Wo arc naturally reminded of 
Egypt. The origin and early tlcvelopment of 
Egyptian religion are ob.«cnro. What we find is 
that in the earlic-st periotl known to us by the 

1 Mon. viit. 134 t. ; JRAI xixlx, tlSW] ir>8. 

* Amrr. Anthrop., new ssr., xil. (IPIO) 212.214. 

* Unir. of California Pnblicationr, xiv. (1913) 167 ff, 
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monuments each nome or district had its own 
peculiar object of adoration in some animal, wlilch 
■was regarded with indifference or, in consequence 
of local quarrels, with hostility in the adjacent 
nomes. Moreover (in spite of changes during the 
country’s long history, in spite of the evolution 
into higher polytheism and or the syncretism which 
gradu^Iy won its way, at all events among the 
educated classes), the same attitude towards these 
animals prevailed to the end. One nome vener- 
ated the ibis, one the crocodile, one the cat, one 
the gnat, one the ram, one the oxyrhynchus fish, 
and so on. Some of these are domesticated 
animals ; in the earliest period, however, domesti- 
cated animals do not appear. The monarchy seems 
to have been introduced by a people which in- 
vaded Egypt and conquered the aborigines. The 
invaders carried the standard of a falcon, from the 
name of whioli (heru) that of Horus, later regarded 
as the last of the gods who reigned over Egypt, is 
derived. When the objects of adoration took 
human form, becoming anthropomorphic gods, 
these were identified with various animals, and 
are represented on the monuments >vith the heads 
of the appropriate animals. The animals remained 
sacred, as their numerous mummies attest; and 
various legends were told to account for their 
relation to the respective gods. At Bubastis, 
where the cat was venerated, the goddess Bast 
had her seat; Ombos, where the crocodile was 
honoured, was the sacred town of the crocodile- 
headed god, Sebak ; the ram-headed god, KhnQm 
or Ammon-Ea, was worsliipped at Thebes, and 
there precisely was the place where the sheep was 
revered. As a result of the unification of the 
country under the kings, syncretism in theolo^ 
spread, and the various gods tended to be identi- 
fied with one another and mth the animals 
honoured in the different towns. At length the 
myth and worship of the culture-hero, Osiris, pre- 
vailed througliout the land; and his myth in- 
cluded a story of how the various gods fled, 
‘disguised in brutish forms,’ from the rage of his 
enemy Typhon. In short, all sorts of devices are 
adopted to account for tlie local gods and animals 
venerated in the different cities and districts and 
to unify the religion. These devices were probably 
known to, or at least accepted by, the educated 
classes only. All the other classes remained attached 
to their local deities.' The evidence points to the 
prevalence at one time in the valley of the Nile of 
a form of totemism, which possibly included various 
trees and other vegetables (for these, though less 
prominent than animals, are not unknown in 
Egyptian religion), and which by a series of steps 
was slowly merged and elevated into a polytheistic 
worship tending ever in the minds of the educated 
more and more to monotheism.® 

Of the original social organization, however, we 
know little beyond the fact that it was matrilineal. 
The woman was mistress of the house ; the 
husband on marriage was received as a guest or 
went to reside with her. Those men who could 
afford it kept harems, the members of which were 
under the governance of the chief Avife. It is a 
probable conjecture from the available informa- 
tion that society was constituted of clans, in later 
ages directly or indirectly giving birth to trading 
and other gilds. The cnstom of the husband 
going to reside with his Avife secured the local con- 
centration of the clan and facilitated the conver- 
sion of the clan-settlement into the nome and the 
dominance of a single animal-totem in each nome. 

I A. l<anp, Myth, Ritual and Religion, ii. ch. rv. ; E. NavHIo, 
RHR Hi. [1905] 357II. ; RBR H. [1905] 238; A. AV'iederaann, 
Religion of the Ancient Egyptians, Eng. tr., London, 1897, cba. 
rii.-viii. 

- A. H. Sayce, The Religions of Ancient Egypt and Babylonia, 
Edinburgh, 1902, p. 116. 


All this Avas doubtless the result of the agricultural 
occupations of the people. What Avere the rela- 
tions of the members of the clan to one another or 
to the totem Ave are not informed. 

(c) Greece. — Scientific controversy has raged over 
the question Avhether remains of totemism are dis- 
coverable in ancient Greece. Salomon Keinach, 
Toutain, and Van Gennep have been the protagon- 
ists. AndreAV Lang pointed out the various 
remains of animal-Avorship among the Greek 
peoples — in Thessaly the Myrmidons claiming 
descent from the ant and revering ants ; in the 
Troad and the islands the mice sacred to Apollo 
Sminthens and a tribe referred to by an oracle as 
mice; the adoration of the Avolf at Delphi and 
Athens and of the she^ on Samos ; the descent of 
Tennes, the hero of Tenedos, from a sivan ; the 
invocation of Hecate as a dog and the sacrifice to 
her of a dog;' the Artemis of Arcadia, identified 
Avith Callisto, a nymph who is fabled to have been 
metamorphosed into a she-bear, from Avhich the 
Arcadians claimed descent ; the similar tale of the 
Brauronian Artemis in Attica, served by girls 
called bears, dancing Avith the gait of bears and 
probably in archaic times Avearing bear-skins ; and 
a hundred other such myths, rituals, and meta- 
morphoses.® Nor has he been alone in discerning 
that such cases pointed to a primitive totemism, 
outgroAvn and misconstrued before the dawn of 
authentic history. The social organization of 
Athens has also been examined. The yAos and 
(pparpla have been pronounced parallel in all 
essentials Avith the organization of the Australian 
totemic clan and phratry.* There are good reasons 
for suspecting that originally matrilineal descent 
was the rule, of Avhich vestiges subsisted doAvn to 
historical times.* Though this vieAV has been 
challenged,® and it is undoubted that agnatic 
descent prevailed in historical times, the suspicion 
is not Avithout solid foundation. Probably the 
pre-historic population of the period called the 
Mycenaean age Avas matrilineal and AVas conquered 
by a patrilineal military people from the north, 
Avho formed the dominant classes in the Homeric 
age, and under Avhom Greek society Avas trans- 
formed and reorganized. On the Avhole Ave are 
justified in accepting Avith L. K. Famell the 
theory that various remarkable cults — the Arcadian 
Avorship of Zeus Lycaeus and of Artemis Calliste, 
the Attic Avorship of Zeus Polieus, and perhaps 
some others — can be explained only by_a survival 
of what is in efiect totemism.® But, if so, then 
other cults and myths of Avhich the cqnnectmg 
links have been lost may Avith the more likelihood 
be assigned to the same origin. 

(d) Ireland . — Over the rest of Europe the traces 
of totemism are still more uncertain. They Avill 
be found, as in Greece, if at all, on the side of 

I belief and practice Avhich may be called quasi- 
I religious rather than in social observances such 
os marriage restrictions ; for under the dominance 
of Christianity and the social ideas, Hebrew and 
Eoraan, carried Avith it society has been shaped 
for tAVO millenniums. In Connemara and the 
islands off the Avest coast of Ireland persons bear- 
ing the name of Conneely, Avho are descended from 
the clan Conneely, an old family of Ia_r-Connaugbt, 

I claim ‘that they have seal’s blood in them, and 
that is AvJiy they are such good sAvimraers.’ 

A Btory b told of eome members of the clan who at a distant 
period were changed Into seals. Since then. It Is said, no 
Conneely can kill a seal without afterwards having had luca. 

1 Myth, Ritual and Religion, I. 277. ® lb- H- 2"- 

»A. W. HowittandL. Fison,.rA/xiv. [18851142ir. 

* Hartland, Primitive Paternity, London, 1909, 1. 26^11. 1^ 

» L. R. FameU, ARIV vU. [1904] 70; H. J. Rose, PE xxU. 
(19I11277ff. , . , 

6 CGS, Oxford, 1896-1901, L 41, 68. 91, Ii. 434, 441 (cf. ir, 116, 
T. 106 ; and J. E. Harrison, Themis, Cambridge, 1912, passim, 
esp. ch. v.l 
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Seals ore said to be regarded with profound veneration. They 
are called Conncelys, and are said to bo the souls of departed 
friends. We are told that Mn some places the story has its 
believers who would no more kill a seal, or eat of a slaughtered 
one, than they would of a human Conneely.* 1 

Both in Ireland and in the Scottish isles are 
stories and customs which point to an extinct 
totemism as the best explanation ; and the same 
explanation has been oftered, with more or less 
probability, of various beliefs and practices in 
Wales and England as well as in other European 
countries.’ 

(e) IE. CAina. — In W. China among the Lolos, 
an aboriginal mountain people of Szechwan, there 
is something more tlian traces of totemism. 

Their ‘ Burnamea always flignlfy the name of a tree or animal or 
both tree and animal,’ and ‘ these are considered as the ancestors 
of the family bearing the name. This name is often archaic. 
Thus the Bumame Bu-luh-heh is explained ns follows : — Bu-luh 
Is said to be an ancient name lor the citron, which is now 
known ns sa-fu. The common way of asking a person what 
his surname is, is to inquire “ What is it you don't touch ? ” and 
a person ot the surname Just mentioned would reply " ^Ye do not 
touch the sa-lu or citron." People cannot cat or touch In any 
way the plant or animal, or both, which enters Into their surname. 
The plant or animal is not, however, worshipped in any way. 

People of the same surname may marry if there Is no obvious 
relationship. There are, however, groups of two or three 
surnames amongst whom intermarriage Is forbidden ; and no 
explanation of this is given. There are also groups of two or 
three surnames who are called comrades, and Intermarriage 
amongst them is favoured.'* 

The Chinese themselves are on a higher plane 
of civilization, and totemism is unknown. But 
from simdry prohibitions its existence has been 
snspeoted. Among some other peoples of S.W. 
Asia and various islands of the Indian Archipelago 
totemism has been either found or suspected. In 
Madagascar and in the Polynesian islands a number 
of superstitions have been ascribed with more or 
less probability to an original totemism no longer 
forming part of the social organization. 

(/) American . — In Central and S. America also 
customs and beliefs have been interpreted as traces 
of totemism. Thus in Peru, where the various 
clans were localized, each clan worshipped its 
ancestor, and the tendency seems to have keen for 
such objects of worship to assume the form of an 
animal, vegetable, or some other natural pheno- 
menon. Each clan, moreover, had a distinctive 
dress. But our information is too imperfect to 
permit of a dednito opinion on the subject.* The 
Bororo of Brazil claim to ho araras (a bird with a 
red plumage) and believe a neighbouring tribe, the 
Trumai, to be water-animals, while a certain 
cannibal tribe is descended from the jaguar.* In 
N. America it was usual for a young man _nt 
adolescence, or a man yyho ivished to acquire 
special powers, to go out into tlie woods and fast 
for days in order to acquire a guardian spirit, 
■nhich usually took the form of an animal. It 
was revealed to him in a vision in which his 
austerities culminated ; and when it took the 
form of some animal, a portion or symbol of that 
animal became his fetish or medicine. Thereafter 
he obeyed the restrictions and prohibitions believed 
to have been communicated to him by the vision. 
There was a tendency among some tribesj particu- 
larly in the north-west, for the guardian spirit 
{^i'tUa OT manitu) to be inherited by his descend- 
ants. And some writers have seen in this the 
origin of totemism.* A variety of the praotico in 


1 FLJ il. nSS4] S59 : FLR Iv. flSSl) 104 ; 0. R, Browne, 
Proe. /Joy. Jrish Aeaaemy, Srd ser., v. PSM] 202 ; JAI it 
nSTSl 448 f. : G. h. Gomme, Archirol. Jlev. ill. [ISSS) 210. 

* O. L. Gomme, loc. ct(. ; N. W. Thomas, PZ, xi. [1900] 227 B . ; 
RPR xxxviii. [18931 295; S. Eelnach, CtAts, Jfi'lhs and 
RtU'eiont, Eng. tr. i. 1. 

>JAf ixxiii. [lOOSJ 105. 

« E. J. Payne, Hist, qf the .Veto TTorM called America, Oxtord, 
1802-99, i. 400, 403 n., 402, 403 ; Han, xiii. [19IS1 HO. 

8 K. von den Steinen, CTnIer den Jiaturctilkem Zentral- 
Brarilient, Berlin. 1894, p. S.S2. „ 

«0. Hill-Tout, Trans. Roy. Soe. Canada, Sadecr., lx. fJPOOJ 
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1 Central and S. America is known under the name 
of nagnalism {Quiche natial, ‘ the knowing one ' 
or ‘sorcerer’), in which some natural object, 
commonly an animal, is believed to have a parallel 
relation with a human being, so that for weal or 
woe their fates are mntuallj- dependent. The 
nagttal is sometimes chosen by divination for an 
infant at birth, but more often obtained, like a 
manitu, by fasting and prayer.’ It seems that 
the nagual is a purely personal acqnisition and is 
not inherited like the siilia. It should, however, 
be pointed out that neither the belief of the Bororo 
nor the manitu or nagual of other tribes has the 
marks of true totemism. It has no relation to a 
clan, nor is it in any way related to the social 
organization : where the manitu descends, it is 
only to the children or remoter issue of the original 
possessor, and in such case the descent has only 
taken place under the influence of patrilineal 
kinship. 

(n) Australia . — In Australia among the Knmai 
ana some other tribes of the south-east the two 
sexes have animals respectively regarded as their 
protectors, with whom the life of individual 
members of the sex is supposed to be bound up. 
Fights between the sexes on behalf of their sex- 
totems often occurred, as a means, or a preliminary, 
to marriages.’ Here again, and for the same reason 
as in nagnalism and the other American beliefs 
just referred to, the sex-totems are, whatever their 
origin, entirely unconnected with true totemism. 

o. Origin. — Tlie origin of totemism has been the 
Buhieot of much discussion and speculation among 
anthropologists. It is only necessary hero to refer 
to a few of the hypotheses offered. That which is 
identified 5 vith the name of Hill-Tont has already 
been incidentally dealt with. Though accepted 
by some American anthropologists, it has not 
generally found favour on either side of the 
Atlantic. Frazer, having previously adopted^ the 
theory that the totemio clan was in its primitive 
form and purpose a society for the multiplication 
by magical ceremonies of tlie totem-animnl or 
vegetable, and so for ensuring n continuance of 
provision for the food and prosperity of the com- 
munity, 60 far ns the totem-animals and vegetables 
were edible or otherwise available for use,’ has 
relinquished that hypothesis. Instead, in his 
latest conjecture he is now inclined to tlie opinion, 
suggested by observation on tlie part of Spencer 
and Gillen of the peoples of Central Australia, and 
on the part of Rivers of the Melanesians, that 
totemism originated in a primitive explanation of 
conception and childbirth. The latter people hold 
that their mothers were impregnated by the 
entrance into their wombs of spirit-animals or 
spirit-fruits, and that they themselves are sever- 
ally nothing but the particular animal or fruit 
which effected a lodgment in the mother and in 
due time was bom into the world as a human being. 
Hence they partake of the character of the animal 
or fruit in question and refuse to cat all such animals 
and fruits. The supposition is that these beliefs 
become in particular cases hereditary and result 
in the evolution of clans derived respectively from 
ancestors who originated from the animals or fruits.* 
Such a theory, however, encounters the same diJB- 
cnlties as the theory which ascribes the origin of 
totemism to the manitu become hereditary. 

Earlier than either of these theories FVarer had ro^Efsted 
• that the key to totemism might be found in the theory ot the 

1 O. Stoll, Pie ElAnnfojie der In-iianerttamme ren Guatemala 
(Suppl. to .lEL), Leyden, J&S9 p. 67 ; D. O. Brinton, Thcitythi 
of iheXeK ITorldS, I’hiladeiphm, 3E90, p. 122, and Xa^ialirm, 
do. 1694, p. 69 ; D. D. Granadiv, Rcsrf.a JlistCrica.dn'rtpiira dt 
antiyuas p modemas Supersticianes del Rio de la Plata, llonie 
Video, 181*0. p. 591. 

* HOKTilt. p. 148. 

3 Xortntphlly Rev., new ser., Ixr. [J£?9JC47fr,, £35 ff. 
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external Boul, that Is, In the belief that living people may 
deposit their souls for safe keeping outside of themselves in 
some secure place, where the jirecious deposit will be less 
exposed to the risks and vicissitudes of life than while It 
remained in the body of its owner.’ l This hypothesis, though 
founded on a widely spread practice and belief, has not, ne 
frankly admits, been confirmed by further research, inas- 
much as ‘ the evidence which connects this theory of external 
human souls in animal bodies with totemism appears to be 
insufficient to Justify us In regarding it as the source of the 
whole Institution.’^ 

Andrew Lang, towards the close of his life, was 
led to emphasize the social aspect of totemism. 
He advocated a theory similar to that first pro- 
pounded hy Herbert Spencer, and adopted by the 
German scholar, J. Piluer,® that the ongin is to be 
sought in names. According to this theory, bands 
of men, having been given names from outside, 
either by way of distinction or as nicknames, 
accepted these names and came to fancy that they 
themselves were in a mystical connexion with 
them, or rather with the things simified by the 
names, and then the course of social organization, 
from one cause or another, led first to the prefer- 
ence for wives of another hand having a different 
name, and subsequently to a positive prohibition 
to marry a woman of the same band and necessarily 
having the same name — in other words, to clan- 
exogamy.^ The influence of names, and the invet- 
erate tendency to regard a name as a real objective 
existence belonging to and having a mystical con- 
nexion with the person or thing signified hy it, are 
practically universal in the lower culture. But 
why these names were appropriated and accepted 
by the various hands is left unexplained. Lang 
apparently agrees with Frazer that the institution 
of exogamy is distinct from totemism, and that 
totemism as a matter of fact preceded exogamy.” 
It certainly is a usual, but not quite invariable, 
accompaniment of it. Lang indeed offers explana- 
tions of the origin of exogamy, hut it cannot be 
said that his speculations are more satisfactory 
than those of previous inquirers. 

A. C. Haddon some time ago hazarded a sugges- 
tion of the ‘possible origin of one aspect of totemism.* 
It is that there were numerous small human groups 
in favourable areas, each occupying a restricted 
range in which a certain animal or plant or group 
of animals or plants might be specially abundant, 
and that they consequently utilized these as a 
food-supply and for other purposes, the superfluity 
of which could be bartered for the superffuities of 
other groups. 

Thus ‘ the CTOup that lived mainly on crabs and occasionally 
traded in crabs might well be spoken of as “ the crab-men " by 
all the groups with whom they came in direct or indirect con- 
tact. The same would bold good for the group that dealt in 
clams or in turtle, and reciprocally there might be sago-men, 
bamboo-men, and so forth. It is obvious that the men who 
persistently collected or hunted a particular group of animals 
would understand the habits of those animals better than other 
people, and a personal regard for these animals would naturally 
arlse. Thus from the very beginning there would be a distinct 
relationship between a group of individuals and a group of 
animals or plants, a relationship that primitively was based, 
not on even the most elemental^ of psychic concepts, but on 
the most deeply seated and urgent of human claims, himger.’ 

Here Haddon agrees with Lang that the name 
of the group was probably imposed from without 
and adopted by the group thus named. Once 
accepted, the name and the regard for the animal, 
or wliatever was the object signified by the name, 
would result in a mystical connexion being held to 
exist between the object and the human group, 
which might issue in the object being tabued 
instead of used as originally, and, on the other 
hand, in magic being worked to secure a continuous 
supply of the object. As part of the tabu, or 
incident to it, exogamy, originating in a prefer- 

1 Frazer, p. £2. 3 Ib. p. £6. 
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ence for women of contiguous groups, might be 
developed.^ 

E. Dnrkheim, envisaging chiefly the Australian 
evidence, considers totemism as a religious institu- 
tion. According to him, it is the religion of a sort 
of anonymous and impersonal force manifested in 
various animals, men, and emblems, none of which 
possesses it entire, but all of wliich participate in 
it._ It is the god adored in all totemic cults ; but 
it is an impersonal god without name or history, 
immanent in the world, diffused in an innumerable 
multitude of things. It is, in short, mana {q.v,) or 
orenda. It is not, however, represented under its 
abstract form, but is conceived as a species of 
animal or vegetable— in a word, under a sensible 
form — each group of men taking for ensign the 
animal or vegetable diffused most plentifully in the 
neighbourhood of the place where the group was 
accustomed to assemble. The totem is really only 
the material form under which this immaterial 
substance, this energy diffused through all sorts of 
heterogeneous beings (which is the sole object of 
the cult), is represented to the imagination. It is 
the symbol not only of the impersonal totemic 
principle or god, but also of the definite society, 
the clan, of which it is the totem. It is the 
standard, the emblem, by which each clan distin- 
guishes itself from the others, the visible sign of 
its personality, the mark borne by every one that 
makes part of the clan, whether men, beasts, or 
anything else. All are sacred in varying degrees; 
but most sacred of all — more even than the totem- 
animal or other object itself — is the artificial 
standard or emblem of the clan. Since all who 
communicate in the same totemic principle are 
sacred, the totem is the source of the moral life of 
the clan, and all are morally bound to one another, 
with definite duties towards one another of help, 
vendetta, and so forth. The totem is thus not only 
a material but a moral force, which may easily 
transform itself into a divinity properly so called. 
Totemism therefore is bound up ■with the organiza- 
tion of society. It is practically assumed as the 
earliest form of religion and of society everywhere.” 
In the striking work of which the main thesis is 
here imperfectly summarized Durkheim elaborates 
this thesis with infinite pains and abundance of 
illustrations. But everything rests on the assump- 
tion of primitive universality, which no attempt is 
made to prove. Large spaces of the world, how- 
ever, remain in which totemism has never yet been 
found. More or less probable traces of it may, 
indeed, be discerned in these areas ; or thev ma^ 
hereafter be discovered. Meanwhile Durkheim s 
theory remains a brilliant conjecture, and nothing 
more. 

In its insistence on an attitude towards nature 
and on a psychology different from that of cmlized 
mankind it avoids the rock on which most of the 
hypotheses heretofore considered have split. Tlu? 
was also emphatically laid down, as the condition 
of success in soMng the question of the origin of 
totemism, by E. Keuterskiold, a Swedish scholar, 
in an article which appeared almost contemporane- 
ously with Durkheim’s work. This article is an 
extension of part of a previous essay by the same 
author published in 1908, He urges that totemism 
is connected with an impersonal conception of life. 
A group of men are allied -with a group of animals. 
There is nothing personal, nothing individual, in 
their union. It is an association peculiar to the 
primitive mode of thought, -which does not compare 
one thing with another : if it finds likeness between 
them, it identifies them. For primitive man the 
individual is nothing ; the group or the species is 

I A. 0. Haddon, Presidential Address to Anthropology Section, 
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everything. Man did not pictnre himself as lord 
of creation. He did not sever himself in thought 
from other living creatures ; he was only a part of 
a great community. He felt himself closely united 
with a kind of animal living in his neighbourhood 
and coming in touch with him. It was no accident 
that he associated himself with one or other species. 
Totemisp has its various sides — religious, magical, 
and social. These were in the origin undistin- 
guished from one another. The distinction be- 
tween them came later, with the development of 
individualism and analysis.* 

In this way EeuterskiSld would explain the 
origin of totemism. Without saying that he has 
completely solved the question, the opinion may 
be_ expressed that he has realized the conditions of 
primitive life and thought sufficiently to define at 
all events some of the conditions to be fulfilled and 
so lead to a solution. In endeavouring to explain 
the attitude towards nature of the tribes of Central 
Brazil Von den Steinen not only says that they 
draw no strict line of demarcation between man 
and brute ; he uses the emphatic expression that, 
to understand it, *we must think the boundary 
completely away.’ There is thus no impediment 
to their assimilating themselves to one or another 
animal. Indeed, the Bororo declare, os we have 
seen, that they are red araras, not that they will 
become araras after death, nor that they were araras 
in a previous existence, but that they are araras 
here and now. From this attitude of mind we can 
see how it follows that in their stories human modes 
of life and thought are attributed to the lower 
animals, and indeed, os frequently in savage tales, 
it is often impossible to say whetner the actors are 
human or brute; it follows also that marriages 
between the former and the latter are in the tales 
contemplated without aversion or are even regarded 
as natural, and that interchanges of shage are 
quite ordinary incidents. It is no question of 
naming. Totemism is founded on something 
deeper than that. It assumes a community of 
nature between men and other creatures ; and the 
existence of the individual is ignored, except as a 
small and subordinate part of a group, thought of 
as a whole. It was part of the organization of 
society which is bound up with the general concept 
of the world indicated above— -a concept by no 
means confined to totemic peoples, but not always 
issuing in the same type of organization. How or 
why particular totems were chosen is a difficult 
question, but, however interesting, relatively 
unimportant. 

In strict acceptation of the term totemism is not 
a religion. The respect of the clan for its totem 
arises out of the attitude of mind just explained. 
The relation of the clan to its totem assumes a 
mystical ayiect and generates an intense feeling of 
kinship. This frequently is expressed in the belief 
that they are descended from the totem-species. 
As civilization evolves, this belief becomes modified 
into the shape of a story of the adventure of a 
human ancestor with the totem-species. AJthouj;h 
regarded vrith reverence and looked to for help, 
the totem is never, where totemism is not decadent, 
prayed to as a god or a person with powers which 
we call supernatural. In fact, in that stage of 
^ull^ure totemism usually co-exists with the cult of 
the dead and often with the worship of other sjnrits 
and gods accurately so called. _ 

Its connexion with the social organization, on 
the other hand, is very intimate. I’robably begin- 
ning in a more or less inchoate recognition of kin- 
ship, it develops the clan-feeling and the clan- 
organization and by means of clan-exogamy binds 

* R W XV. 118123 12 H. The aulhot'a ptcrious work, to which 
reference is made, is enUtled Till fragan cm yi’fintnttm of 
tal^amentala millidtr med tdntild hansyn till Tatcmumcn, 
Upsala, IMS. 


the whole tribe together. Wliether exogamy 
actually precedes totemism in point of time or not, 
there can be no doubt that the interaction of the 
two strengthens and develops it, until exogamy is 
seen as an essential element of totemism in its full 
force. _ When, in the course of evolving civilization, 

I totemism begins to decay, exogamy may and often 
[ does continue to exist independently. And the 
cases are numerous where the clan-system and 
exogamy have arisen and existed for long periods 
without any other element of totemism, so far ns 
we know. So various are the forms of totemism 
that it has been maintained with plausibility that 
they are duo to a fortuitous concurrence of causes 
which has united elements originally diverse hut 
tending to converge into a system on the whole 
marvellously similar wherever it obtains, just aa 
the disintegr.ation, and in many cases the dissolu- 
tion, of the system have historically been due to a 
concurrence or a sequence of causes of the opposite 
kind. 

UnmATims.— The most comprehensive account of totemism 
is J. G. Frazer, ToCemimt and Exogamy, i vola., Ixjndon, 1910. 
It is indispensable to every student of the suhlcct, and it 
indudes a reprint of his early work. 

and of his sUDsequent ftrtt. in TAe S' ■ 

Ixv. [1809] 6470., 835 ff., and Ixxvii .■ " C-, ■ r 

importont works are Andrew Lang, Social Origim, London, 
1903, The Secret of the Totem, do. 1005, and his earlier work, 
ifyth, Ritual ana Religion, 2 vols., do. 1887 ; W. Robertson 
Smith, The Religion of the Semite!-, Edinburgh, 1894; F. B. 
Jevons, An Jntrod. to the Hist, of Religion, London, 1896; 
four artt. by L, Marillier, on ‘ La Place dn toWmisme dans 
I’dvolution religieuse,’ in RBR xxxvi. (1S97J and xxxi-il. [ISOS] ; 
Salomon Reinach, Cultet, Mythes el Religion!, vols. i. end il., 
Paris, 1005-03, Eng. tr., Iiondon, 1012, Orpheut, Paris, 1009 ; J, 
Toutain, ‘L’lIUt. des religions et le totimisme,’ in RHR Ivii. 
[1903], and A. van GenneiTs reply In RBR Ivlil. flOOSlj A. A. 
Goldenweiser, ‘Totemism, an Analytical Study,' in JAFLxxiil. 
11911], with replies by R. H. Lowiem American AnWin>pc[og£»f, 
new Bor., xiil. [1011], by A. Lang, ib. xiv, [1012], by W. D. 
Wallis, <6. XV. [1913], and the consequent discussions. Including 
an art. by A, A. Goldenweiser, in ib. xx. [1918]. Articles 
bearing on totemism will bo found in various volumes of ASoc, 
1897-1907. Works in German arc numerous, but of less import- 
ance. 'The remaining literature in English nill be found in the 
usual anthropological periodicals and other works publislicd in 
England and America, many of which have been referred to in 
the text. Other important works have been Indic-aied in the 
course of the article. E. SIDNEY HaRTLAND. 

TRACTARIANISM. — See Oxford Move- 
ment. 

TRADE See COMMERCE. 

TRADE UNIONS. — A trade union has been 
defined as ‘a continuous association of wage- 
earners for the purpose of maintaining or improv- 
ing the conditions of their employment.’* This 
definition would not be regarded as an adequate 
account of the objects of a trade union by many 
labour leaders of the present time, hut it may 
stand with tlio proviso that there arc large ques- 
tions of politics and industrial reconstruction iriiich 
under modern conditions have a direct or indirect 
hearing upon the ‘improvement of conditions.’ 
Tlie underlying basis of the movement Ls the power 
of combination, and the progres-sivc realization of 
this power by the mosses of the workers in various 
countries has gone far to revolutionize the face of 
civilization. Labour is no longer a suppliant {deed- 
ing for justice, but a strong man amicu, presenting 
demands which he ha.s the {lower to enforce. How 
will that power be used 7 The time seems appro- 
priate for a consideration of the ethical aspects of 
the trade union movement. 

I. Historical. — Trade unionism, like parliament- 
ary govemiucnf, is the child of the passionate in- 
stinct of the British {teople for civic freedom. It 
has been transplanted to the colonic.s, adopted bv' the 
working people of every nation in liurope, carried 

I Sidney and Beatrice Webb, Bittory of Trade Br.ionirm 
p-l. 
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across the Atlantic to America. It pervades the 
whole world of intelligent white lahour, but 
England was its cradle. 

Attempts have been made to trace its descent 
from the craft gilds (g^.v.) of the Middle Ages, but 
those institutions are to be regarded as associations 
of masters rather than of men, and there is little 
or no evidence of the existence of permanent 
associations of wage-earners before the 18th cen- 
tury. It was then that the differentiation between 
employer and employed - became more and more 
marked nntU a great gulf was finally set between 
them by the transformation of indnstry effected 
by the introduction of machineiy and the institu- 
tion of the modem factory system of prodnotion on 
a large scale. The trade union movement was a 
direct response to the change of conditions. 

In the early part of the 18th cent, continuous 
associations of wage-earners generally took the 
form of friendly societies, ndth sick and funeral 
funds attached ; hut, as the century wore on, and 
the effects of the industrial revolution, in divorcing 
the worker from the instruments of production and 
degrading his position, became more apparent, they 
inevitably assumed a different character. The 
meetings of the clubs afibrded opportunities for 
talk about questions of Avages and conditions of 
labour, and Ave find Adam Smith writing : 

■People of the same trade seldom meet toffether, even for 
merriment and discussion, but the conversation ends in a con- 
spiracy against the puhlio, or in some contrivance to raise 
prices. * l 

This was what the early trade unions appeared to 
be to the governing classes of those days — ‘ a con- 
spiracy against the public’ — and they were only 
taking the same ArieAv as had been taken by the 
governing classes long before. Combinations of 
Avorkmen were held to constitute a danger to the 
State, and from early times a series of statutes 
had been directed against them. The earliest of 
these appears to have been the statute 33 Edw. I. 
c. 1 (1305). 

It Btomped os conspirators ‘ all who do conf cder or bind them- 
selves by oath, covenant or other nlliance, os relates or extends 
to combinations or conspiracies of workmen or other persons to 
obtain an advance of, or fix the rate of, wages, or to lessen or 
alter the hours or duration of the time of working, or to decrease 
the quantity of work, or to regulate or control the mode of 
carrying on any manufacture, trade, or business, or the 
management thereof.' 

From this it may be seen that labour questions, 
including the limitation of output, Avere much the 
same in the first part of the 14th cent, as they are 
to-day. The statute goes on to declare ‘ combina- 
tions or conspiracies of masters, manufacturers, or 
other persons’ to be equally illegal; they too were 
regarded as constituting a danger to the State ; 
and the principle that all combinations, whether 
of masters or of men, should be suppressed in the 
interest of the public may be said to underlie most 
of our earlier industrial legislation. But, as time 
went on, the tendency Avas for the laii's against 
labour to be rigidly enforced, Avliile those in its 
favour were very lady administered or aUoAved to 
fall into oblmon. 

The Act of EdAvard I. was folloAved by a series 
of others of the same nature. In the 18th cent, 
they became more and more frequent Avith the 
rise of the nsAV associations. At least fifteen Avere 
enacted in the reign of George ill. before the vear 
1800. That year marks an epoch. The Avhole of 
the existing Combination Acts Avere consolidated 
in a new laAV Avliich made all associations of Avork- 
men (and of employers) illegal, and membership of 
such an association a criminal ofience (39 and 40 
Geo. m. c. 106). 

The position of the Avorkers now was that, while 
no attempt Avas made to extend already existing 
State regulations as to wages, hours, and condi- 
1 WealOi of Natioru, bk. L ch. 10 


tions of employment so as to apply them to the 
altered circumstances of the times — and many of 
them had become practically inoperative — they 
Avere debarred bj’ statute from Avhat seemed the 
only chanee of escape, association for mutual pro- 
tection. But, in spite of this, associations Avere 
formed, some of Avhich, as the direct result of this 
repressive legislation, took the form of secret 
societies AA-ith strange oaths and revolutionary rites, 
and the next tAventy-five years Avere full of trouble 
and discontent. Eventually by the Acts 5 Geo. rv, 
c. 95 (1824) and 6 Geo. rv. c. 129 (1825) the (Com- 
bination LaAVS were repealed and association for 
the purpose of regulating Avages or hours of labour 
was expressly legalized. 

The position of the trade unions was now secure. 
Some forty-five AA'ere discoA'ered in 1824 to have 
managed to maintain a precarious existence in 
spite of the Combination LaAvs, but, Avhen the laws 
were repealed, trade unions sprang into life all 
over the country. The next few years were a 
period of great industrial actiAuty, and the work 
of organization was taken in hand in earnest. It 
was also a time of great political activity, and 
soon after the passing of the Keform Act of 1832 
Ave find that the unions had already accumulated 
members and funds sufficient to make them a dis- 
tinct power in politics. They threAV themselves 
heartily into the movement initiated by Eobert 
Owen — the membership of his 'Grand National 
Consolidated Trades Union’ in 1834 has been 
estimated at half a million — but on the AA'hple 
stood aloof from the Chartist movement which 
played such an important part in the history of the 
AA'orking classes between 1837 and 1848. BetAveen 
1850 and 1860 trade unionism made rapid strides 
on the old lines, and then there was a marked 
increase of political interest with the Eeform Bill 
of 1867 as its centre. 

The Trade Union Act of 1871 marked another 
stage. Though the repeal of the Combination 
Laws had left the workers free to combine, all 
combinations ‘in restraint of trade’ Avere still 
illegal. The funds of any such society therefore 
did not enjoy the protection of the laAv, but Avere 
at the mercy of any official Avho had access to 
them. As a matter of fact the trust had been very 
seldom abused, but the position was unsatisfactory, 
and the Act remedied it, and also strengthened 
the position of the unions in other respects. In 
1875 a further Act recognized employers and work- 
men (they were no longer called master and servant) 
as equal parties to a civil contract, and ‘ peaceM 
picketing’ during a strike was expressly permitted. 
Thus ‘ collective bargaining, Avitn all its necessary 
accompaniments, Avas after fifty years of legislative 
struggle finally recognized by the laAv of tbe land. 

Ten years later the movement entered upon a 
new phase. The leading spirits Avere no longer 
content to proceed steadily upon the old lines, and 
John Burns and Tom Mann became the apostles of 
a more militant and aggressive creed. A ‘neiv 
unionism ’ came into existence which Avas inspired 
by the doctrines of socialism (q.v.). Its spirit wM 
manifested in the labour unrest of 1889-90. This 
has been in its turn outpaced by the still neiver 
unionism of the 20th cent., which is syndicalist 
instead of socialist and regards the general strike 
as its Aveapon. But, at all events up to the out- 
break of the Avar in 1914, the great bulk of trade 
unionists seem to have been content, as Joseph 
Clayton has said, 

'to proceed steadily on tbe old lines— distrusting revolution- 
ary sentiments, favouring the return to Parliament of their 
officers, of whose abilities and honesty they are well aware, 
belieiing that by collective bargaining they can achieve a 
more comfortable life for themselves and their famihes and thai 


1 Webb, HUtory of Trade XTnionim, p. 276. 
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legislation of a social character Is also needed to Improve 
their position.’ i 

Beyond the outbreak of the war we do not propose 
to go. 

The total number of trade unions in existence at 
the end of 1913 is given in the Laborer Year Book 
as_ 1135 with a membership of just under four 
millions — more than double what they had been 
ten years before. 

2, Moral and economic justification of trade 
unionism. — No one would be likely to deny that 
trade unions are a necessary feature of modern 
industrial life, and most people would admit that 
they are on the whole a salutary feature. Our 
forefathers may have been sincere in their belief 
that the State could not afford to allow such 
associations to exist, that they constituted a real 
danger to the public ; but in those days there was 
little knowledge of the conditions under which the 
‘ lower classes ’ lived and little sympathy with the 
workers themselves. Moreover, the existing order 
was taken for granted. It was recognized that 
there were evils which called for alleviation, but 
the ideas of the most sympathetic did not get | 
farther than palliation ; prevention was beyond i 
their scope. Such attempts as were made in earlj’ 
times to regulate industry by legal enactments 
were crude ; and, when the great crisis of the 18th 
cent, arrived and there was the most urgent need 
of strong and intelligent control, there was no one 
who saw the meaning and implications _ of the 
change. The industrial revolution went its way 
unfettered ; the old industrial order was swept 
away and chaos supervened ; whole classes of 
workers became involved in a condition of unpar- 
alleled servitude, poverty, and degradation. But 
the governing classes failed to realize that, if there 
was a possible element of danger in tlie existence 
of oomoinations of workers, the existence of such 
a state of things was a far greater danger and in 
addition an intolerable disgrace to any civilized 
country. From the fetters riveted upon us in 
those evil days we as a nation have been for a 
century endeavouring with infinite struggles and 
effort to set ourselves free. The conscience of the 
public was at last aroused, but long before it was 
aroused the workers had learnt to help themselves ; 
the State at last awoke to some sort of a sense^ of 
its responsibilities, but the driving power which 
lay behind the various enactments was_ the power 
of the associations of workers. This is the first 
and broadest ground of justification of unionism. 
It has laid the foundations of a new industrial 
order, and those foundations were laid in the 
power of two far-reaching ideas — the realization 
of the power of combination and the conception of 
the organization of labour. 

Another debt which the country owes to trade 
unionism is the emancipation of large sections of 
its population from the cold and selfish indiridual- 
ism of past days. It is a debt which is not 
generally realized and seldom acknowledged ; but 
no one who knows anything of the actual working 
of trade unions, or is brought much into contact 
with their members, can fail to see how strong the 
bonds of fellowship are, how clearly the membetB 
realize their dependence upon one another, how 
ready they are to bear one another’s burdens if 
occasion arises. Trade unionism is full of para- 
doxes, and none of them is more striking than 
that action which appears to be hard and selfish is 
found sometimes upon investigation to bo btwed 
upon the most unBelfish motives, or that practices 
which intelligent workers themselves admit to be 
unjustifiable in theory are invested with a strong 
moral sanction as the only means for the protection 
of the weak. 

1 Trade ITnfonj, London, 1D13, p. 27. 


On these two broad general grounds — that it 
has pointed the way to the establishment of a new 
industrial order, and that it has recalled ns to a 
sense of a forgotten side of our social order— it 
may be said that the trade union movement has 
abundantly justified itself. "We shall now proceed 
to consider some of the special manifestations of 
its activity which have been at different times the 
subject of criticism. 

(a) i)trikes . — The strike (q.v.) has always been 
i the trade unionist’s most ellective weapon. He 
I can do much to protect himself by the method of 
mutual insurance or collective bargaining, but the 
strike gives him the power of bringing pre.ssuro to 
bear if he desires to enforce an agreement or to 
secure an improvement in wages or conditions of 
labour. The question whether it is a fair weapon 
is therefore fundamental. At present the right to 
strike has been practically aclrnowlcdgcd by the 
law, but the concession has only been gindnal. 
At first all strikes were regardcu as conspiracies 
and illegal j then there came a stage at which the 
right to strike was tacitly acknowledged, but the 
courts condemned them on the ground of assumed 
'malicious intent’; next attempts were made to 
discriminate between different kinds of motive; 
and now the tendency seems to be to uphold the 
ri^it to strike as such. 

The relation between emploj’cr and employed 
has been regarded in law since 1876 as a civil 
contract between two theoretically free and equal 
individuals. It is in some cases a contract of very 
short duration, but it does not dilfer in nature 
from longer contracts. A weekly-wage-eanier is 
in this respect in the same position as a highly 
placed salaried oflicial. He therefore has the 
right to terminate his contract when he pleases,- 
so long as he does not contravene its terms. But 
the essence of a strike is that it is the simultaneous 
termination of many contracts, and it derives its 
power from the fact that it is inconvenient or 
even harmful to the employer, and generally 
meant to bo so. Now no one would deny that 
any worker where wages are inadequate or con- 
ditions intolerable bos the right to say to an 
employer, ‘ I will not work for you for such wages 
or under such conditions.’ Nor will it bo denied 
that many of the workers have a right to say this 
simultaneously as a joint protest. Finally, it is 
hard to see how they would be wrong in endeav- 
ouring to persuade others to do the same. If these 
three points are conceded, the right to strike is 
established in principle. 

The strike then, regarded as a protest, is a law- 
ful weapon, but the days are long past when 
strikes were simply protests. To-day in the 
majority of cases tuey are used as weapons of 
offence. Even as such they are doubtless often 
jmstifiable, but weapons of offence are used to 
threaten or to inflict injury; that is what they 
are for ; and, if it is conceded that the use of snen 
weapons is allowable in industrial warfare, there 
would seem to bo need of some controlling power 
to see that they are used fairly. A strike may be 
simply an instrument of tyranny and oppression. 

Aloreover, the whole question has a.ssumed a 
new aspect in recent years os the result of closer 
association between different classes of workers 
and the enormous increase of power which the 
strike has derived from their simultaneous action. 
A strike on a large scale is no longer a mere matter 
between cmplo3’ers and employed : the whole nation 
may bo affected. An unplcas.ant feature of some 
recent strikes hn-s been the frank admission by 
their promoters that it was their deliberate in- 
tention to cause such general inconvenience and 
even injury as would force a settlement in their 
favour, simply to put an end to them. Sueli 
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action is narrow and selfish and is condemned by 
public opinion. In no civilized country can any 
one body of men be allowed to hold the nation to 
ransom at their pleasure. The State is greater 
than any of its component parts, and is morally 
bound to take measures to protect the nation as 
a whole from exploitation by any section of it. 

The question of picketing is closely connected 
with that of strikes. A strike really is a device 
to starve an employer out; its efficacy depends 
upon the completeness with which his supplies 
of labour can be cut off. It is therefore of the 
first importance to the strikers to see that no one 
else takes their place, and that none of the workers 
continue their work. Hence an elaborate system 
of sentries and pickets. There is nothing to be 
urged against ‘peaceful persuasion,’ but it is 
obvious that, at a time when strong emotions are 
aroused, such a practice needs careful watching 
if the persuasion is not to be allowed to degenerate 
into intimidation or even violence. 

The Act oJ 1876 rendered liable to a fine or imprisonment 
• every person who, with a view to compel any other person to 
abstain from doing or to do any act which such other person 
has a legal right to do or abstain from doing, wrongfully and 
without legal authority watchM or besets the house or other 
place where such other person resides or works’; but declared 
that attending at or near the house or place ‘ in order merely 
to obtain or communicate information ‘ shall not be deemed 
watching or besetting. 

(h) The limitation of output. — ^There are some 
things about trade unionism which will never be 
understood unless they are regarded as projected 
against a background of injustice and petty 
tyranny. The deliberate limitation of output 
is one of them. It has been, and is still, the 
practice of some unions not to allow their members 
to do more than a given amount of work in a 
given time. A bricklayer, e.g., may not lay more 
than a given number of bricks in a day. This 
practice is unjustifiable from the economic point 
of view, because the object of industry is produc- 
tion and the worker who systematically produces 
less or worse work than he might is not true to his 
trade. It is also morally unjustifiable because 
every one is bound in honour to accomplish to the 
best of his ability the task which he has taken in 
hand. And intelligent labour is ready to admit 
this. On what grounds then is it defended ? On 
the ground that it is the only protection that can 
be devised for the weak against the lowering of 
the rate of wages by an unscrupulous employer. 
It was found that an employer who had already 
agreed to a certain piece-rate, on finding that the 
best of his men were earning wages which seemed 
to him in his short-sightedness preposterous, went 
back upon his word and proceeded to cut the rate, 
with the result that the slow or Aveak among the 
workers were no longer able to earn the Aveekly 
Avage Avhich he himself had considered as fair Avhen 
he fixed the original piece-rate. Labour, in order 
to remove any such excuse for a loAvering of wages, 
resolved that no member of the trade, Avhatever 
his strength or speed, should be alloAved to outpace 
the rest. The best Avorkers Avere called upon to 
make a sacrifice, but it Avas made readily and it 
rested upon altruistic motives. It is an anomaly, 
and it is injurious to industry. As the progressive 
organization of industry proceeds, the need of it 
AvUl probably disappear. MeanAA'hile it remains, 
not AAdthout a touch of pathos, as an indication of 
the dislocation Avhich has invested in the eyes of 
the Avorkers a practice Avhich they Avould not really 
defend Avith the sanction of self-sacrifice, 

(c) ‘ Cd canny .' — ^The policy of limitation of out- 
put is sometimes adopted upon less defensible 
grounds. AVe do not refer to those cases in Avhich 
a man does less than he mi"ht, or as little as he 
can contrive, out of personal resentment towarda 


an employer or as a protest against a system Avhich 
he believes to be unjust. Such cases arc not un- 
common, but it is doubtful Avhether any union 
Avould deliberately support them AA'ith its formal 
sanction. But many unionists believe that there 
is only a certain amount of work to be done, and 
that there Avill not be enough to go round if the 
standard of production per man is too high. This 
‘lump-of-labour’ doctnne of the Avorker is the 
complement of the old ‘ AA’ages-fund ’ theory of the 
capitalists of the 19th cent., Avho believed that 
there Avas only a certain sum available for AA’ages, 
and that, if one set of Avorkmen got more, it meant 
that of necessity another set would get less. Both 
Avere equally fallacious. There is neither a fixed 
amount of Avork nor a fixed sum available for 
Avages; both are elastic. The Avay to increased 
wages lies through increased production, for it is 
out of the value of the product that Avages, like 
salaries and the cost of raAV materials, are paid. 
To limit production is to lessen the fund out of 
Avhich AA’ages are paid. There is also a belief that, 
if the best AVorkmen are alloAved to force the pace, 
the result Avill be a subtle reduction of the standard 
of earnings of the average worker — a ‘ bell-Avether ’ 
is regarded as an abomination — and the best pro- 
tection against this danger (Avhich is a real one) 
is held to be a sort of standardization of output 
comparable to the standardization of hours and 
Avages in which the Avorkers have found protection 
and safety. But it seems indisputable that, if 
the best workers in a trade are circumscribed and 
shackled, the Avhole trade must be the worse for it, 
workers included. 

(d) It is difficult to estimate the truth of the 
charges of tyranny, intimidation, and violence 
Avhich have often been brought against the trade 
unions. There have doubtless been many cases 
of such things in the industrial historv of the 
last 150 years. Violence has been used against 
employers; intimidation and violence have been 
used against other Avorkers Avho failed to come 
into line. What we want to knoAv, and Avhat is 
very difficult to find out, is to Avhat extent, if at 
all, the unions have condoned such action. We 
should be safe, hoAvever, in asserting that violence 
forms no part of the trade union programme, and 
we may go further and say that AA’ith the groAvth 
of trade unionism there has been a distinct im- 
provement in the conduct of strikes. Violence 
and bloodshed are certainly less common noAV than 
they Avere. 

(e) It has been said that the organization of 
labour on modern lines is an idea Avhich Ave oAve 
to the trade unions. Has this organization in 
some cases been carried too far? Employers often 
complain that they find themselves fettered and 
obstructed by trade union regulations which seem 
to them to be merely meticulous and vexatious. 
There is probably some truth in this. Trade 
unionism, on its defensive side, has surrounded 
itself Avith an elaborate system of bulAvarks against 
every conceivable possibility of an attack. These 
regulations are not arbitrary ; the initiated know 
that they are applications in detail of some prin- 
ciple Avhich the workers regard as important 
They are bom of mistrust, and they AA'ill nw; 
disappear until employers and employed leam t* 
understand one another better and feel that they 
are co-partners in the same enterprise. But it 
should be realized that industry cannot work in 
chains. 

Trade unions are ‘an ineAutable product of 
modem economic life.’ They are noAV_ almo^ 
universally recognized, and the recognition is 
based upon the fact that the conditions of labour 
are noAV group conditions and that the Avorker whs 
forzoB a simple unit of a large group is powerless 
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to bargain snccessfully -with an employer. The 
employer occupies a superior strategic position, 
and the worker’s only hope is in association. It 
is undeniable that, where large associations of 
industrial units are formed, there is a danger of 
tyrannous action, and the larger the association, 
the greater the danger ; but it is equally undeni- 
able that the circumstances of the time seem to 
call for such associations, and the danger should 
be confronted. The advantages to be gained are 
great, and the danger can be met with the assist- 
ance of the legislature and the law-courts. 

Ltterattiks. — Sidney and Beatrice Webb, Bist, «/ Trait 
Unionism, London, 1902, Jnduslrial Democraty, do. 1911 ; 
H. H. Schloesser, IVade flnionism, do. 1913; A. and M. P. 
Marshall, Economics of Industry, do. 1881 ; G. Howell, Trait 
Unionism Efw and Old, do. 1007; C, M. Lloyd, 7'radt Unions 
{rm, do. 1015; C. Watney and J. A. Little, ITar- 

fart, do. 1912. L. V. LeSTER-GAHLAND. 


TRADITION. — The word ‘tradition’ means, 
etymologically, ‘handing over.’ The conception 
of tradition, therefore, implies (a) a ‘deposit’ 
which is handed over, and (6) ‘depositaries,’ i.e. 
persons who are in possession of the deposit, and 
are commissioned to preserve it and transmit it to 
successors. Most religious systems claim to bear 
within themselves a deposit, consisting of cere- 
monial, myth, dogma, or ethic, or of some of these 
elements, revealed by some ultimate divine or 
quasi-divine authority, and meant to be handed 
down to posterity by a succession of duly qualified 
trustees. This article discusses tlie part which the 
principle of tradition has played in the history of 
Christianity. 

X. Christ and Jewish tradition.— There is not 
much uncertainty regarding the attitude of the 
Founder of Christianity towards the Jewish tradi- 
tion which He found already in existence. He was 
Himself a member of the Jewish Church, and dis- 
claimed any idea of being a rebel against it: 
‘ Think not that I came to destroy the law or the 
prophets : I came not to destroy, but to fulfil ’ (Mt 
6”). It would be generally agreed tlmt His object 
was, not to abolish the traditional Mosaic deposit 
or to annihilate the depositary society— tlie ‘ con- 
gregation of the Lord,*^ the ‘ Israel of God — but 
rather to develop and expand the then existing 
Jewish Ecclesia into the ‘ Kingdom of God ’ and to 
reform and purify the deposit by blending it with 
the gospel, or ‘good news,’ of a glorious age to 
come. In regard to the reform of the deposit. He 
insisted primarily upon its re-moralization. The 
classical passage for this is, of course, tlie famous 
saying about Corban (Mt 15*"™, M_k with the 
affirmation, which follow's, that it is not the things 
which go into a man, but those which come out of 
the man, that defile the man. This may appear, 
at first sight, to challenge in principle the whole 
conception of the ceremonial deposit and brusquely 
to deny any spiritual value to outward observances. 
It certainty claims an infinitely higher place for 
ethical values as compared with ceremonial pre- 
cepts ; it might be taken, further, to imply that 
the sole seat of religions authority for a pious Jew 
lay in the written Word, the Tdrdh, and that the 
oral tradition of the Rabbis was copiparativefy 
worthless. An even stronger implication as to the 
transitory nature of the Rabbinical tradition is 
contained in the saying about the ‘ new wine and 
the 'old wine-skins ’ (Mk 2"'-, Mt though it 
is to be noted that Luke (6®®) appends a saying 
which may seem to point in the otlicr direction 
‘ The old (wine) is belter.’ , , , , • 

It may perhn-ps be said ulso tlmt, to & certain 
extent, Christ demanded the re-intellectuauzation 
of the deposit. TJio authority of tradition is sub- 
ordinated, not merely to that of the moral law 
embodied in the written Word, but to tlmt of 


common sense. This is illustrated by His various 
sayffigs on the subject of the Sabbath. The im- 
pression which we gain from a review of the teach- 
ing of Christ, as recorded in the Synoptic Gospels, 
is that His attitude towards the Rabbinical tradi- 
tion was simultaneously both reverential and 
critical, both conservative and progre.«sive. There 
are two other pieces of evidence wliich should be 
considered in tliis connexion. Opinions diller as 
to the amount of historical value which sliould be 
assigned to the Fourth Gospel ; hut it is to be 
presumed that the exceedingly hostile attitude 
assumed by the Jobannine Christ towards ‘the 
Jews’ is at least based upon genuine reminiscences 
of one side of the teaching of Jesus; and the 
declaration that the worship of the future was to 
be conducted neither on hlonnt Gerizim nor at 
Jerusalem, but throughout the whole earth, ‘in 
spirit and in truth,’ represents an attitude as anti- 
Rabbinical as it is possible to conceive. On the 
other hand, sayings recorded by ‘ Matthew,’ the 
Meoifically Jewish evangelist, seem to rejireaent 
Jesus ns a whole-hearted supporter of tradition, 
though a severe critic of the moral shortcomings 
of its depositaries. ‘Not one iota or one vowS- 
point sliall pass away from the law until all be 
fulfilled’ (hit 5>®) is n passage in which the char- 
acteristic Jewish doctrine of the eternity of the 
T6rah seems to he proclaimed ; He adds that, 
unless the zeal of His converts for the literal 
observance of the Law exceeds even that of the 
scribes and Pharisees, they cannot hope to enter 
into the Measinnic Kingdom (5“). The official, as 
distinct from the personal, authority of the Rabbis 
appears to be allirmed in the saying, ' The scribes 
and the Pharisees sit on Moses’^ seat; all things 
therefore whatsoever they bid you, these do and 
observe; but do not yc after their works,’ etc. 
(23“''). Another saying in the saino chapter con- 
tains the warning that Clirist’s insistence upon the 
supreme importance of moral conduct is not meant 
to imply any contempt for cereriionial minntim, in 
their proper place ; ‘Ye tithe mint and anise and 
cummin, and iiave left undone the weightier 
matters of the law, judgement, and mercy, and 
faith: but these ye ought to have done, and not 
to liave left the other undone ’ (v.®). On the otlier 
hand, it is fair to re'! ■ ■ 

the hypocrisy and ".!. ' ■ i .■■■ ■’ i.'.: '■.■ 

recorded by St. Matthew equal in intensity and 
bitterness the Jolianninc Clirist’s most vcliement 
invectives against ‘ the Jews.’ It seems probable 
that the Rabbinizing utterances in the First Go.'spel 
represent ironical sayings of Christ, wliich the first 
evangelist has misunderstood and taken literally, 
in accordance witli Jiis Judnistic presuppositions. 

We nmy sum up this sccHon of our Inquiry by objcn-inp (a) 
that. In the view of the Founder of Christianity, tlic Jewish Cliurch 
was in any case destined to ho expanded and transformed into 
the ‘Kingdom of Qod.’and that Itis attitude to'wards Jewish 
tradition must, therefore, have been of an interim and pro- 
visional nature, which will not neecs-sarily rive us the clue fo 
liis attitude towards the whole principle of IradlUon, as such, 
in religion ; (6) that, for the time being, He had no deeire to 
deny the vaiu ■ ; ■ ' r~'r‘' ’-oriv r' the Jewish 

deposit ; it Be ■ ' I '■ " <fe /ado de- 
positaries had : ■ ■■ ! ■ - ;■ ■> • lortcorolnw 

than fo the c ■■■;; (c) that lie 

insisted upon V ' ' . tradition to 

the authority ■ ■ !• ■ ■ a- '. i ■ mion»ense; 

and (d) that j- ■ ■ towards the 

hj'pcrtronhy i ■ . s- ' ; ■ < i-. > ■ ce of moral 

and Intellectual content, which is familiar to the hirtoricaJ 
student as the weakness to which traditional religions are 
peculiarly liable. 

2 . Christ and Christian tradition. — Wo now 
approaclt a question on which opinions are, and 
have been for many centuries, acutely divided. It 
seems clear that Clirist did not, on any showing, 
contemplate the eternal permanence of the .Towlsh 
tradition; hut did He Himself mean to found a 
new one! Did He design to promnlgnle a new 
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deposit, a body of dogmatic and ethical truth 
revealed by Himself for the first time? Did He 
mean to found a society as the guardian of this 
deposit and its authonzed expounder? Did He 
institute a class of depositaries within the society, 
empowered to decide as to its true contents in 
cases of dispute? Or did He mean to make a 
complete breach, in theory and principle, with the 
great religions of the ancient world as they had 
historically grown up, and to propagate, not so 
much an organized religion as a pliilosophical 
point of view or a mode of emotional feeling ? In 
other words — Is Christianity to be regarded as the 
perfect traditional religion, the crown and flower 
of that whole process of traditional evolution which 
may be traced doivn the centuries, possessing a 
deposit of immutable truth and authentic, life- 
giving sacraments, and preserved by a majestic, 
supernatural society, a Kingdom which is in this 
world, yet not of it? Or was Christianity, as 
designed by its Founder, meant to involve a com- 
plete break -ivith the past, and an entirely fresh 
start upon non-dogmatic, non-sacramental, non- 
ecclesiastical lines ? 

3. The ‘ Catholic ’ view of tradition. — It is a 
well-known fact that at the present day three- 
quarters of Christendom would return an un- 
hesitating affirmative to the question, Did Christ 
intend to be the Founder of a traditional religion ? 
We may refer to this great majority of Christians 
as the ‘ Catholic ’ part of Christendom — not •with 
the object of begging any controversial questions, 
but merely in order to have a convenient label for 
denoting that system of faith and practice which 
is, in its general outlines, common to the ‘pre- 
Beformation ’ Cliurches — i.e. to the Roman, Eastern 
Orthodox, Coptic, Abyssinian, Armenian, Syrian 
Jacobite, Chaldman, and Malabarese communions 
— and which was inherited by them from the 
ancient undivided Church of the Grasco-Boman 
Empire, of which they are fragments. The 
* Catholic ’ view of tradition maintains that the 
deposit of faith (depositum Jidei) was partly taken 
over by Christ from the existing Jewish Church 
and partly revealed by Him to His apostles and 
other hearers during His earthly life and especially 
during the ‘ great forty days,’ which, according to 
St. Luke (Ac 1®), intervened between His resurrec- 
tion and ascension, and during which He spoke of 
‘the things pertaining to the Kingdom of God.’ 
He thus committed to them — either by stamping 
with His own approval certain already existing 
Jewish beliefs or by Himself revealing fresh truth 
for the first time — in germ and essence the great 
doctrines of the orthodox faith and the system of 
sacraments which He instituted for the salvation 
of mankind. He told His adherents that they 
were to consider themselves as being the true 
Israel, His Ecclesia, which, in some sense. He 
would build upon Peter as a foundation (Mt 16*®). 
With this divinely-founded society He promises to 
be present all the days, even unto the consummation 
of the age (28-’’), and to it He promises to send the 
Paraclete, who would guide its members into all 
truth (Jn 16“). These promises are interpreted by 
‘Catholics’ as guaranteeing the ‘infallibility’ of 
the Church in the interpretation and definition 
of the authentic contents of the deposit. It is, 
further, believ'ed that within the Church the 
special task of preserving (and, when need should 
arise, of defining) the deposit was committed by 
Christ to the twelve apostles and to their suc- 
cessors, the bishops. 

According to this view, therefore, all that Christ 
instituted was (1) a deposit (no doubt embodied at 
first in a way of life, rather than in an exactly 
formulated creed, and expressed, so far as it was 
verbally expressed at all, in pictorial rather than 


logical or metaphysical terms), and (2) a depositary 
class, consisting of the twelve men whom He had 
designated, in apocalyptic language, as the satraps 
of the future Kingdom. It would be hardly correct 
to speak of Him as having instituted the depositary 
body, the Church, inasmuch as this was conceived 
of as being, not a new society, but the only 
orthodox remnant of the old Jewish Church. But 
in these rudimentary beginnings the possibility of 
a magnificent development was given. Tlie living 
force of the Christian tradition spontaneously 
generated the same complex mechanism for its 
own preservation and perpetuation as may be seen, 
endeavouring to struggle into existence, in the 
fields of Zoroastrianism and Buddhism. The first 
element in this apparatus to appear was the canon 
of Scripture. At first the only Scriptures which 
the Christian Church possessed were those of the 
Jewish Church, or, rather, of the Jewish Church 
as it existed outside Palestine. The Bible re- 
cognized in most parts of the earliest Christian 
Church was the Septuagint Old Testament, con- 
taining the books now called Apociypha ; so that, 
from the first, the oral tradition, vested in living 
depositaries (the apostles and their successors), 
was, to a certain extent, controlled by the existence 
of ^vritten documents, believed to embody some at 
least of the main constituents of the deposit. The 
Marcionite controversy of the 2nd cent, compelled 
the Church to form a collection of apostolic ivrit- 
ings for the purpose of demonstrating the identity 
of the deposit, as she maintained it, with that 
committed by Christ to the original depositaries, 
and refuting the Gnostic claim to possess a secret 
tradition other than, and opposed to, the ecclesi- 
astical tradition. This apostolic collection became 
canonized as ‘the New Testament’ of equal 
authority and inspiration with the original Scrip- 
tures, the ‘ Old Testament ’ of the Jewish Church.* 
In the 2nd cent., too, we observe the first begin- 
nings of the baptismal creeds, brief formulre whose 
threefold structure was derived from the threefold 
invocation of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost in 
the solemn words of baptism, and intended to sum- 
marize the essentials of the orthodox faith in a 
form which could be committed to memory by 
persons of the weakest intellectual capacity.* The 
canon of Scripture and the baptismal creeds were 
thus the two great contributions of the 2nd cent, 
to the organization whereby tlie Catholic deposit 
was perpetuated and safeguarded against any 
essential change of content. The last great de- 
velopment of apparatus for safeguarding the 
authenticity of the deposit is to be found in the 
institution of ecumenical councils — the character- 
istic invention of the 4th centuiy.’ In the 2nd 
and 3rd centuries it had been possible for Hippoly- 
tus, Iremeus, and Tertullian to appeal to the un- 
broken succession of the bishops and to point to 
their unanimous consent as a proof of the authen- 
ticity of the ecclesiastical tradition, as against the 
alleged secret traditions of the various Gnostic 
sects. But towards the end of the period of perse- 
cution it came to be realized that the bishops 
themselves, the chief depositaries of the faith, 
might disagree as to its content ; and thesp dis- 
agreements could only be resolved, in Christianity 
as in Buddhism, by the expedient of summoning 
a council representing, in theory or in fact, the 
complete body of chief depositaries, i.e. the total 
episcopate of the world. The object of a council 
was not so much to discover fresh truth as to 
determine what, as a matter of fact, was the 
doctrine which had been believed in the Chnrch 
from the beginning. Hence, though each bishop 

1 See art. Bible in the Cntmcn, 1. 1 !. 

3 See art. Conpessio.ns, 8. 

* See art. Councils (Christian : Early, to i . v . 870). 
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had, in theory, the right to put before the council 
that version of the faith vliich lie had received 
from his predecessors and which had been handed 
down to nis local church from its first founder, the 
greatest weight was naturally attached to the 
testimony of the great * apostolic sees.’ Complete 
unanimity in the acceptance of one particular 
version of the faitii would, of course, have stamped 
it in the minds of Catholic Christians as unquestion- 
ably authentic and apostolic ; but, if complete 
unanimity had been possible of attainment, it 
would probably have been unnecessary to summon 
councils. The principle was, therefore, arrived at 
that an overwhelming majority of the depositaries, 
especially if it included the occupants of one or 
more of the great apostolic sees, had the same 
authority as the whole body. This principle is 
expressed by St. Vincent of Lerins when he says, 
or implies, that the consensus of ‘paene omnes’ is 
M good as that of ‘omnes [sacerdotes].’ * Hence 
it follows that a small minority of the depositaries, 
contumaciously refusing to submit to the authority 
of the majority, necessarily becomes schismatic. 
Another famous expression of the right of a 
majority among the depositaries to decide what 
is the true version of the deposit is to be found in 
St. Augustine’s celebrated aphorism ; ‘ Securus 
iudicat orbis terrarum, bonos non esse, qui se 
diuidunt ab orbe terrarum in quaoumque parte 
terrarum.’ * 


It is true that most of the so-called ecumenical councils were 
not actually representative of the total episcopate of the world. 
They became ecumenical in virtue of their acceptance, im- 
mediate or gradual, by the majority of bishops. We are here 
concerned solely with theory, and need not go into the question 
as to how far theological controversies during the first thousand 
years of Christianity were merely the reflexion ol political, 
national, or racial antagonisms. It is suCBclent to note 
that each of the great decisive doctrinal fonnulations of 
the conoUiar period was followed by a split between the 
majority, which accepted, and the minority, which rejected, 
it. Thus, after Nicaia and Constantinople, a separate, * non- 
juring,’ Arian Church came Into existence among the Ooths nnd 
other northern barbarians; after Ephesus a ‘non-juring’ 
Nestorian Church 3 was constituted in Syria and Persia ; after 
Chalcedon the Monophysite Church,^ which stili includes most 
ol the Christians ol Egypt and Armenia, split off from the rest 
of Cliristendom. But, whilst stiedding, so to mcak, these 
dissentient bodies round its periphery, the ‘ great Church,’ the 
Church of the majority of the depositaries, the Church of the 
GrsocO'Roman Empire, the * ilellute ’ or ' Imperial ’ Church, as 
it was derisively called by the Eastern schismatics, held to- 
gether round the imperial throne and the great apostolic see 
of Rome, maintaining its majestic unity unbroken, with the 
brief exceptions of the Zenonian and Photlan schisms, for a 
thousand years. In the ’Great’ or ‘Melkite’ Church, as It 
stood on the eve ol the Great Schism of 1054, the fourfold 
structure of traditionalism, towards which the Buddhist and 
Zoroastrian faiths had been dimly groping their way, had 
come into lull, explicit, and conscious exlsUmce, in the most 
Imposing and magnifleent form which has ever existed uiwn 
earth. The Ghurcli, the hierarchy, the canon ol Senpture, 
and the ecumenical councils are ail there, each fulfllling ile 
harmonious part in the task ol preserving, elucidating, ana 
deflning tlie apostolic deposit. 

4. The Reformation and tradition. The 
lieformation (j-v.) was, in essence and in its 
earlier stages, a revolt not so much against the 
authority of the deposit or of its Founder as 
against that of the existing depositary class in 
Western Europe — a revolt occasioned by the 
corruption and exactions of the pojio and tlie 
bierarcliy. In the first fervour of indignation 
against the vices of the clergy it seemed necessary 
to deny tho whole principle of a body of_ nien 
divinely commissionea to safeguard the Chnstian 
revelation. The mental outlook and 11 cUan- 
schautint/ of the earlier Hefomiers was just ns 
scholastic as that of the inedireval theologians, 
and demanded, just as iniporioiisly, a clear-cnt 
body of dogmatic theology as an essential eleincnt 
in religion. Hence, only those elements m the 
deposit were discarded the rejcct\on_ of whicli 
followed immediately from tlie rejection of the 

1 Cammonitirrimn, iii. 0. ’ C. Fpirt. Pnnnm. ill. Iv. S4. 

» See art. Nestoruxisu. ‘ See art. iIoxorirrstTli.it. 


hierarchy ; and a new basis of antliority had to be 
found for the Cliristian tradition. This basis was 
found in ' tlie Bible, and the Bible onlj’.’ Wo have 
seen tliat, for Catholic Christians, tiie structure of 
the orthodox faith was raised upon two pillars — 
the oral tradition of the Chnroli and the Scriptures. 
Tlie logical efTect of tlie Reformation was to 
knock away the first of these pillars, leaving the 
second standing ; and so adamantine was (and is) 
the cohesion and solidarity of orthodox Cliristi- 
anity_ that for three hundred years it was able to 
remain practically intact throughout Protestant 
Europe, balanced upon the solitary surviving pillar. 
The last hundred years liave witnessed the gradual 
erosion of this pillar, through the continual 
dropping of the rains of Biblical criticism, and the 
consequent collapse in those rerions of the super- 
incumbent structure. This result, however, could 
not then have been foreseen. The great orthodox 
Protestant theologians of the 16th and 17th 
centuries only designed to modify the Catholic 
theory of authority in the following sense ; 

' We quite agree with the Catholic in bolding that there <4 
a chan^Iess deposit of eternal truth, and that this was im- 
parted by Christ our Lord to tho apostles os depositaries, 
during His earthly life and tho " great forty daj-s " ; but we 
deny that the functions of the apostles as depositaries were 
meant to be transmitted, or were transmitted, by them to any 
successors. Their functions os guardians of the truth were 
purely temporary, and ended at their deaths. They were, 
however, divinely inspired to write tho New Testament, in 
which, together with tho Old Testament, the deposit is fully 
and Bufllcicntly contained. Thcncclorward, the sole authority 
lor the content of revealed truth was and is to be found in the 
written Word of God ; and councils and synods have no 
authority other than that which may attach to tho piety end 
learning of their members.’ 

It would, perhaps, be unfair to assert that this 
doctrine of the Bible, isolated and abstracted from 
the life of the teaching Church, ns tlie sole fount 
of religions truth, necessarily presupposes the 
ineohnnzcal theories of ‘ verbal inspiration ’ ivhich 
prevailed during the era of Protestant scholasti- 
cism, though it certainly did much to encourage 
them. Two difficulties, however, at once made 
themselves felt: (1) ‘If the authority of tho 
Church is practically nil, how do wo know what 
“ the Bible ” is, t.c. wliat hooks ought to ho in- 
cluded in the canon and what not? Because, 
hitiierto, it has onlj' been on the authority of the 
Churcli that we have believed in the cahonicity 
and inspiration of these particular hooks.’ (2) ‘ As 
some parts of the Bible are admittedly written in an 
obscure stj’le, how are tho unlearned to decide what 
the true meaning is ’ The former dilliculty, wliich 
tlie Catliolic theologians of the counter-ltefornm- 
tion were not slow in pressing upon tlieir ojiponent-s, 
nt once raised tlie question of the canonicity of tlie 
Apocrypha, books which were uncongenial to tlie 
Reformers because of the p.ossage (2 Mac 12“'*“) 
commending pnayers for the dead. A similar 
difficulty was created for many Protestant Christ- 
ians by the prima facie incompatildlity of the 
Epistle of St. Janies with Liitliernn solifidianism — 
a fact which caused Luther to describe it ns nn 
‘ epistle of straw.’ The second was emphasized liy 
the fissiparous tendencies which immediately 
began to manifest themselves in reformed Christen- 
dom, converting it into a chaos of sects, which 
ranged from tlip higli scholastic orthodoxies of 
Lutlicr and Calvin down to tiie Arinnism of Socinns 
and tlio crazy extravagances of the ^Iiinstcr 
Anabaptists. The patent contradiction between 
the Protestant theory of the simplicity and 
obviousness of the meaning of Scripture and the 
infinite diversity of opinions held by those xvho 
professed to accept it ns the sole autliority for the 
j outlines of the Christian deposit wa-s satirized io 
' the celebrated coujdet of tVerenfcIs of Basel : 

. • Hie liber wt In quo quaerU nua dnsrnaitA <ju:sque 

' invenit €t pariler df>s:maiA tua/ 
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To the former of these objections the Reformers 
replied by taking the short Palestinian canon of 
the OT, as now held by the Jewish Church, on the 
ground that (as Jerome had urged) the Jews must 
surely themselves know what their own Scriptures 
were (thus abandoning the primitive Christian 
tradition which had taken over the longer, Septua- 
gintal canon from the Hellenistic Jew) and by 
affirming that, so far as the NT Scriptures were 
concerned, their authority was manifest on the 
face of them, in virtue of the sublimity and 
elevation of their style and doctrines. This reply 
obriottsly settled nothing as to the disputed case 
of the Epistle of St. James, inasmuch as the 
question at issue between Luther and his opponents 
on the subject of this book was precisely this — 
Were its doctrines to be called ‘sublime’ or 
pernicious ? To the second question, also, no very 
satisfactory reply was ever given. In lomc the 
orthodox Protestant divines were compelled to 
maintain, and did in fact maintain, that tlie whole 
system of Nicene and Chalcedonian doctrine could 
be deduced with unerring certainty from the text 
of the NT, given a prayerful and reverent spirit on 
the part of its readers. But the ‘ subordination- 
istic’ passages in St. Paul’s Epistles (cf. 1 Co 11® 
15®® etc.) and those in which the Logos and the 
Spirit are apparently identified (cf. Ro 8 ®'-, 2 Co 
3“), together with the patent fact that Socinus 
and his followers regarded themselves as ‘ prayer- 
ful’ and ‘reverent,’ must have made the orthodox 
Protestants doubt in their inmost hearts whether 
the matter really was as simple as this ; and hence 
they sometimes show signs of being, unudllingly, 
driven back upon the conception of a teaching 
Church as tlie authorized interpreter of Holy 
Writ.* The Tliirty-Nine Articles characteristically 
take up a position which may be interpreted as 
consistent either with the Catholic view of tradi- 
tion and Scripture as joint authorities for the truth 
of the deposit or with the Protestant conception of 
the book of the Scriptures as the sole authority, 
independent of any living exponent. 

So we are told that ‘Holy Scripture containeth all thinm 
necessary to salvation,’ ’ that the three creeds ore apparently 
only to be believed ‘because they may be proved by most 
certain warrants of Holy Scripture, ’3 that ’Gener.al Councils 
maj’ err, and sometime have erred,' and that ‘ things ordained 
by them as necessary to salration have neither strength nor 
authority, unless it may be declared that they be taken out of 
Holy Scripture.’ On the other hand, ’the Church , . . hath 
authority in controversies of faith’ and Is ’a witness and a 
keeper of Holy Writ.’® 

So far as a coherent conception of the relations 
of tradition to Scripture can be uTought out from 
these statements, it has been attained by Hooker, 
whose Ecclesiastical Polity appears to be based on 
the now antiquated assumption that the Chalce- 
donian theology can be deduced from the text of 
the NT as directly and irresistibly as the move- 
ments of the heavenly bodies can be deduced from 
a set of astronomical tables. A characteristic and 
explicit expression of the thoroughgoing Catholic 
view -ndthin the Anglican Communion is to be 
found in Thorndike’s declaration that an indis- 
pensable mark of the true Church is ‘ the preaching 
of that word and that ministering of the sacra- 
nents which the tradition of the whole Church 
confineth the sense of the Scriptures to intend.’® 

It is well known that the new Protestantism of the Continent 
would go much farther than the old in its attack upon the 
Catholic tradition, and that it would in fact dispute not merely 
the authority of the depositaries, but that of the deposit and 
the Founder Himself. Its contentions may be summed up 
under two headings, (1) philosophical and (2) historical. (1) 


1 Cf. the affirmation of the Confession of Wiirtemberg ; 
• Credimus et confitemur quod . . . haeo ecciesia habeat jus 
Judicandi de omnibus doctrinis,’ quoted by E. O. S. Gibson, 
The Thirti/'Xine Articles, London, ISOB, p. BIS. 

3 Art. 6. 3 Art. 8. * Art. 21. » Art. 20. 

3 Theological IToris, 10 vols., Oxford, 1844-B6, Iv. 895. 


Philosophical. — Starting from Kant’s denial of the validity of 
the categories of the theoretical understanding within the 
nonmenal sphere, Ritschl (q.r.) and his followers would deny 
the possibility of a deposit of Intellectual truth altogether. 
Owing to the creaturely iimitations of man’s understanding, 
intercourse ivith God is a matter of emotional feeling and right 
conduct, not of strictly intellectual apprehension. (2) Histori- 
cal. — It is admitted that the essence of the Catholic deposit and 
of the traditional conception of Christianity can be traced back 
from the ecumenical councils, through the sub-apostoUc writers, 
into the NT itself ; and the modern liberal Protestant Ends no 
difficulty in allowing their natural sense to such passages as 
SThSiS; ‘Standfast, and hold the traditions (ris irapaJdo-eit) 
which ye were taught, whether by word, or by letter of ours’ , 
38: ‘Withdraw yourselves from every brother that ivalketh 
disorder!}', and not after the tradition which they received of 
ns ’ ; and notably to the Pauline, or deutero-Pauline, injunction, 
rqr r-apaffimir ^v\atoy (1 35 in which ‘the deposit’ is 
expressly mentioned. 

It would now be conceded that St, Paul regarded Christianity 
ns a dogmatic, sacramental deposit, of which the ‘apostles’ 
were, in a general sense, the depositaries. But it is contended 
that in this respect there is an absolute gulf between the teach- 
ing of Jesus and that of Paul ; that Jesus regarded Himself 
merely as a teacher of ethics, or as the prophet of a new 
eschatological enthusiasm ; that the movement which He in- 
itiated was of a purely emotional kind, though fraught with an 
Interimsethik valid only for the very brief period of time which, 
in His view, remained before the collapse of the existing world- 
order and the inauguration of the New Kingdom ; and that, as 
Jesus believed in the imminence of this catastrophe. He could 
have had no idea of promulgating a deposit or constituting a 
depositary class. On this view it is Paul himself who was the 
real founder of Catholic Christianity. It was he who trans- 
formed the vague and formless apocaly-ptic enthusiasm of the 
first Christian generation into a mystery-cult, with wonder- 
working sacraments ; it was he who taught Christendom to 
identify the Prophet of Nazareth with the Logos of Platonic 
and Stoic metaphy-sic, thereby laying the foundations upon 
which later ages were to build the elaborate structure of Tnni- 
tarian and Christological dogma; it was he or his immediate 
successors who taught primitive Christians to regard themselves 
as members of a mystic international brotherhood, the new 
Ecciesia or Congregation of God, thereby institutionaliring 
Christianity as a Church and a hierarchy. It is obvious that 
this view, if it can be historically sustainM, destroys the whole 
traditional conception of Christianity by severing the connexion 
between the deposit, as it stands, and its alleged founder. The 
history of Christianit}' then becomes exactly analogous to the 
history of Mazdsism and of Buddhism. It is the history of the 
gradual overlaying of the teachings of the founder by dogmatic, 
sacramental, mystical, and hierarchical integuments derived 
from other religions : ‘ Catholicism ’ is to authentic Christianity 
what Lamalsm is to primitive Buddhism. The classical ex- 
pression of this view is still, perhaps, Harnack’s great History 
of Dogma, in which the majestic pageant of Church history Is 
exhibited as a gradual working out of that ‘ acute secularization ’ 
of Christianity initiated by the " ■ ■’ ■ 

desire of St. Paul to commend V ' ■ ■ ' ' ' 

persons who had grown up in ■ ■ 

and Anatolian mystery-religions. It follows from this view 
that the whole of the ‘ Catholic ’ deposit, including the great 
central doctrines of the Trinity, Incarnation, and Atonement 
must be discarded, and not merely those comparatively peri- 
pheral portions of it which were dropped by the great 16_th 
cent- Reformers ; so dogma as an essentia] element in Chris- 
tianity will disappear entirely, and institutionalism will be 
reduced to the minimum consistent with the practical efficiency 
of religion. Despite the many conscious or unconscious 
attempts that have been made to becloud the issue, this question. 
Is the Catholic deposit in toto substantially what was promul- 
gated by Christ, or is it a vast mass of Grmco-Roman accretion 
which has nothing whatever to do with His authentic teaching f, 
is the primary and crucial question that lies before the religious 
thought of Europe at present, and will probably have to be 
answered decisively, in one sense or the other, before one 
hundred years are over. 

5 . Recent developments. — Within the sphere of 
traditional Christianity three additional develop- 
ments deserve brief mention. These are all, it 
may be observed, confined to the Western or Latin 
Church, as in the East the era of petrifaction, 
which set in with the death of St. John of 
Dama-scus and precludes the possibility of develop- 
ment, stiU holds sivay, (1) The first of these is 
analogous to what may be noticed in tlie case of 
Lamaism, viz. the tendency to concentrate the 
functions of the depositarj’’ class in the hands of a 
single chief depositary or supreme pontiff. So, 
within the Roman Cfiurch, the pope was declared 
by the Vatican Council of 1870 to he endowed, 
when performing his office of supreme p.astor and 
teacher of Christians, with the same infallibility 
iq.v.) as that which Catholic traditionalism attn- 
imtes to the Church ; and this belief is concisely 
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summed up in the 'I am tradition’ of Pius rx.— a 
remark in which an unfriendly critic might discern 
a recrudescence of the old priest-king idea. (2) 
The second development is the tendency, analogous 
to what we see in J udaism, with its attempts to 
form ‘ a hedge around the Law,’ to protect the real 
deposit by s\irrounding it with a kind of secondary 
deposit as with an armour. In Judaism this pro- 
tective armour or integument was supplied by the 
dicta of the Rabbis. In Latin Catholicism the 
opinions of theologians have, in practice, come to 
assume the same position. Outside the central 
nucleus of tlie deposit, consisting of doctrines 
which are strictly de J^de, there is a fringe, or 
penumbra, of ‘ pious opinions ' which are proxima 
fidei, based, not upon the decrees of ecumenical 
councils, but upon the consensus thcologonim. To 
deny these opinions is not indeed heretical, but 
may bo censured as ‘temerarious’ or ‘offensive to 
pious ears.’ In practice the distinction between 
the dogmas of the primary deposit and the pious 
opinions of the secondary does not appear to be 
very clear ; and even local traditions regarding the 
authenticity and sanctity of particular holy places 
and objects, which in principle are merely a matter 
of ordinary human evidence, are sometimes treated 
with as much respect — and criticism of them is as 
much resented — as though they belonged to the 
inner nucleus of the deposit of faith. (3) The third 
development represents a reaction against the 
former two, and is popularly called ‘ilodemism.’ 
In its extreme French and Italian forms. Modern- 
ism (g.v.) is logically identical with the extreme 
Ritschlian Protestantism sketched above. It denies 
that Christ meant to promulgate a deposit, or 
would have had any authority to do so if He had 
so meant ; and regards Him rather as a religious 
genius, not exempt from the errors and limitations 
of His age and country, who merely gave the first 
impulse to a wave of emotional feeling, which has 
reverberated down the centuries and is still affect- 
ing myriads of human souls. This view_ is, of 
course, entirely destructive of Catholic traditional- 
ism as described above. In England, Germany, 
and America, however, the Modernist movement 
has taken a more moderate form ; and, within the 
Anglican Church, the corresponding movement 
has raised a very interesting problem — that of the 
relation between the spiritual contents of the 
deposit, which the Anglican Modernist would not 
deny that Christ promulgated, and the conceptual 
forms borrowed by the early Fathers and councils 
from Greek metaphysio to contain it. Whilst the 
Anglo-Catholic would maintain that the Church 
was divinely inspired to choose the right conceptual 
forms, and that these, having received ecumenical 
sanction, cannot be discarded by the individual 
believer, the Anglo-Modemist regards the fonns 
as having no more than a purely human authority, 
and ns capable from time to time of variation or 
even of supersession.^ The question of the deposi- 
tary class docs not seem to have been directly 
raised in these discussions, but it is probable that 
the Anglo-Modemist would regard the _whole 
Church or Christian people, and not any specialized 
class within it, as being the depositary. 
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TRAGEDY.-See Drama. 

TRAINING {Religions).— Religion is an atti- 
tude towards God. It expresses itself in acts of 
appreciation of values by individuals and groups. 
These actions are rooted in the basal instincts. 
They may be few and irregular ; they may be 
gross expressions of wild passion ; or they may bo 
refined and well-disciplined reactions of the whole 
personality in the presence of eternal values. 'The 
dilferences are detormined chiefly by training the 
inner life to react consistently to higher ideals and 
motives, and by training conduct to habitual and 
adequate expression of appreciation. 

There is a broad sense m which religious train- 
ing is a feature of all forms of religion, from 
primitive animism with favourite incantetion.s up 
to the cultured forms of ritual, all transniitted 
to successive generations by imitation and other 
educative proce.sses. But this article deals onlj’ 
with the specific types of religious training now 
practised or proposed in the English-speaking 
world. 

By religious training is meant a systematic 
effort to preserve, improve, propagate, and trans- 
mit religious life, by methods commonly used in 
education, such as imitation, instruction, discip- 
line, and inspirational and ideal-forming agencies, 
in correlation with other means of promoting 
religion. It goes oven fartlier in some minds j and 
not without justification the claim is niado that 
educational training, no matter how secular or 
technical, is not complete or adequately motivated 
unless in its aim and spirit it leads up into that 
social purpose which is the chief part of relipon 
(Herbart, Coe). 

I. Background. — ^Tlie types of religious training 
which now prevail have arisen by connected de- 
velopment (1) out of a long and diversified history 
of maladjustment between childhood and the 
Christian Church, (2) out of numerous artificial 
theologies and individualistic theories of religion, 
and (3) out of nn utter lack, until recently, of any 
psychology of religion or of cliildhood. 

(1) The historical background of religious train- 
ing may be found (o) in the stereotyped forms of 
worship and religious expression handed down _to 
successive generations through church and family 
life; (6) in the catecliism and confirmation class, 
where formal drill and anthoritative doctrine and 
precept have long produced educational results of 
some importance in religions life, (c) A nearer 
b.ackground exists in the modem Sunday schools, 
first with their memorized Bible lessons, and since 
1870 with their uniform lessons taught by ratUct 
feeble hortatory methods. 

(2) The theoretical background is found in an 
individualistic theology. The corner-stones of this 
theology were the natural sinfulne-ss of every man, 
the impending judgment of punishment therefor, 
and the miraculous atonement of Jc-sus Christ, 
wliich made possible the repentance and pardon of 
the individual sinner. The Bupematnra! factor 
was magnified ; the human ways and means were 
subordinated, and the ethical mscrepancios pa.ssed 
unnoticed. The process was conceived rs judicial on 
the basis of a retributive penology now discarded 
in the best jndicial practice. The instruction given 
-.V.-.- r~t 7‘ — rd":! rri'-'crilyasedneatire, butratber 
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life or the conditions of the ground into which the 
seed shall fall. 

The social gospel lately found to be so conspicu- 
ous in the teaching and life of Jesus was unknown. 
For lack of it the process of salvation was essenti- 
ally self-regarding, which is doubtless the main 
reason Avhy Christianity has been so long and slow 
in making its way in the world. When the era of 
modem missions dawned, three significant things 
happened, (a) The individual gospel was pro- 
claimed from social and really Christian motives, 
and the result was good so far as it went, hut 
incommensurate with the effort expended. [b) 
Actual conditions in mission fields and the emer- 
gence of social ideals at home forced an expansion 
of missionary aims so as to include social service — 
a gospel which was not always well correlated with 
the other, (c) As soon as this social gospel had 
time to reveal its character and possibilities, 
results became overwhelming ; and the missionary 
prayer is no longer for the opening of doors, as it 
was a half-century a^o, but for teachers, doctors, 
nurses, fanners, and skilled workmen, by hundreds, 
to carry a full-orbed Christian civilization into all 
the lands whose Macedonian calls are coming un- 
solicited. 

(3) Until the last quarter of the 19th cent, psy- 
choloCT Avas a thing remote from religion. It had 
not then as now stressed the unity of the self, as 
against a number of more or less independent 
‘ faculties ’ bearing little relation to religion. Nor 
had child psychology made known the extent to 
Avhich the mind is at first radimentary, and subject 
to the continuous and slow changes which the long 
human infancy makes possible. 

Psychology and social and educational science 
have found no place in the theory of religion until 
the last generation, and even yet there are those in 
every religious body Avho shudder at the thought 
of applying scientific methods to the propagation of 
religion. But it is out of these diverse conditions 
ancient and modern that a theory and practice of 
religious education is now rapidly taking shape. 

2 . Theory and aim. — There is a type of religious 
education Avhich perpetuates the theoretical back- 
ground of intellectualism and individualism. Its 
propositions are arranged in logical order, and not 
in the order in which they arise in human experi- 
ence. They are held to be authoritative, and are 
taught in dogmatic form. Under this theory the 
service which education renders to religion is to 
make these formulas known, and here the service 
ends. 

Under the other type the service rendered by 
education to religion is much broader. The know- 
ledge to be imparted is not dogmatic but inspira- 
tional ; not an end, but a means to spiritual values ; 
not generalized and abstract, but presented con- 
cretely and made illuminating to the pupil’s present 
life. This type of religious training includes 
habits of worship, attitudes towards the natural 
world, ideals of life, deeds of serAuce, the relations 
sustained to the smaller and larger groups of one’s 
fellow-men, and, in fact, eveiy form of useful ex- 

f iression which can be given to inner spiritual 
ife. 

(1) The theory on which any adequate plan for 
religious training is based includes the following 
fundamental ideas as to the development of religion, 
(rt) The presence of the religious life is felt not only 
in worship and in the conventional forms of religi- 
ons expression, but especially in character and in 
social purpose, which subordinates all interests to 
the supreme values of life. (6) The relimons life is 
a continuous growth, not a thing produced arti- 
ficially, or judicially instituted at the moment of a 
passing experience, (c) This growth involves not 
a special organ or faculty, but the ivliole person- 


ality. It involves even the group of persons, and 
it tends to realize in them tlieir oneness with the 
larger ivliole of society and of the ivorld in God. 
(d) Finally, the growth of the religious life is 
normal, vigorous, and healthy, in proportion as its 
true nature is understood, as favourable conditions 
for its growth are provided, and as consistent u-ork 
and painstaking devotion are given to its cultiva- 
tion.^ 

(2) The following educational facts and principles 
are also involved in the theory of religions train- 
ing. (a) The subject of an educative process is 
a person Avith all his inherited equipment of race 
instincts and family traits, as Avell as his unde- 
veloped mental, moral, and religious poAvers. It is 
the business of education, not to eradicate or sup- 
plant any of these, but to develop and cultivate 
them, and subordinate them to the highest ends, 
(6) Education is more than instruction. It not only 
builds up many and rich concepts, Avhich shall 
serve as a basis for judgment and action by a mem- 
ber of society ; but it also takes measures to estab- 
lish desirable habits, and to create ideals of com- 
manding dignity and emotional poAver. (c) Edu- 
cation uses concrete materials for this purpose. It 
selects for its use those human experiences best 
fitted in character and grade to accomplish the 
particular purpose in vieAV. The treasures of the 
race have become very rich in such material, so 
that the selection and preparation of it is a task 
demanding the skill of educational experts. 

(3) The thing that is aimed at in religious edu- 
cation is (a) to put one as early and as completely 
as possible in possession of that rich treasure of 
experience Avhich has come doAvn from the past, 
and has been gathered from the ends of tlie earth, 
especially those parts of it Avbich are riohest in 
tlieir meanings for a man’s life in the world with 
other people and as a Avorker Avith God. (6) A 
further aim is to turn the full force of that experi- 
ence, in the form of socialized ideals and purposes, 
as a motive poAver upon conduct and upon the 
ordering of the programme of life. This is an 
individual aim, but it is far more. It enlists 
churclies, homes, and communities in this motiva- 
tion of conduct for the Avell-being of society at 
large, (c) It is believed that the instruction to ^ 
gathered from the parable of the soils (Mk 4“'^) is 
a lesson of education, in which the minds melloAA’ed 
by long processes of nurture are those Avhich 
respond quickly and Avhole-heartedly to the evan- 
gel. Such nurture Avould seem therefore to be the 
most direct and efiective AA’ay of co-operating Avith 
the Spirit of God for the evangelization of the 
AA'orld. 

3. Content. — Since religion and its promotion 
are understood to be, to some extent at least, an 
enterprise in education, it is necessary to choose for 
such mstruction that material Avhicn Avill be most 
fruitful religiously. Rather vague ideas prevail 
on this subject, due to lack of critical analysis of 
the values to be sought, and to incomplete KnoAA’. 
le^e of hoAv to produce and conserve tliose values. 

The educational reformers of a century ago estab- 
lished the principle of gradation of material — t.e., 
that the ability of children to understand and 
master material changes as they groAv older. The 
material must therefore be chosen Avith reference 
to this changing ability ; c.ff., the incident of a boy 
robbing a bird’s nest can be understood and remem- 
bered by a five-year-old child, but tlie moral inter- 
pretation of the same incident is better suited foi 
a mind several years older. 

The fallacy of catechetical instruction la partly a peda^oftlcal 
one. It consists in presenting adult abstractions to children— 
in offering strong meat instead of milk to babes, A similar 


1 George A. Coe, A Social Theory of Religiout Education 
New York, 1917. 
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fallacy has vitiated much of the Bible teaching in Sunday 
schools where * uniform * lessons have been chosen for young 
and old alike. If the children had a story which they could 
understand and remember on one Sunday, thev must feed on 
Prophets and Epistles for several weeks before they might 
expect another children’s lesson. Of course adaptations by 
editors and teachers could do something to overcome the dis. 
crepancy in grading, but it is only making the best of a bad 
case. It is wholly unnecessary for religious instruction to be 
subjected to these hindrances, now that the principles of grad- 
ing are understood and have been applied to the materials used 
tn religious training. 

There is also a religious fallacy in catechetical instruction, 
appealing as it does exclusively to the intellect with logical 
propositions dogmatically conceived and expressed. The 
emotional and social aspects of the child's religious life are 
the first to be required for the development of ideals and the 
motivation of conduct. The intellectual formulations s.atisfy 
better the mature religious needs of adults, and the diderent 
needs of children should be provided for. 

In selecting and grading the materials for religi- 
ous education there are a number of considerations 
to be provided for. 

(1) The lauMage of religion must he acq^uiied. 
As in any field of human experience, the language 
and the thought develop together. Some terms 
are advanced and technical, hut many are elemen- 
tary. The historv and practice of religion, the 
reading of the Bible, and the social environment 
offered by a religions community can make familiar 
to cliildren, nurtured in such an atmosphere, all 
the elementary concepts of religion, and the words 
and phrases whioh express those concepts. They 
can make known a few of the landmarks of religi- 
ous history, at least by their names and by some 
characteristic incidents associated with those 
names. 

A properly graded curricnlnm therefore provides 
for young children a selection of simple Bible 
incidents on snbieots within their experience, or a 
like class of subjects taken from biography, litera- 
ture, and life. For this purpose one may choose 
stories about children, animals, natural obj'ects, and 
the things familiar to childhood, especially those 
which contain some of the language and forms of 
religion, hut none of the generalizations _ and ab- 
stract principles in which religious teaching is so 
often couched. 

(2) The child inherits certain capacities for a 

moral and religious life. But each individual must 
shape his concepts of that life from the examples 
of other experiences seen and heard by hini. THis 
education consists in becoming acquainted with 
these selected experiences of others, in reading 
meaning into them, and in shaping his own habits, 
judgments, and ideals, with reference to the experi- 
ences so set before him. This formation of con- 
cepts represents a later stage of religious develop- 
ment than the language stage mentioned above, 
hut the later mingles with tne earlier stage, and 
they move forwara together, A class of more 
meaningful experiences is chosen for this purpose, 
such as the parables of Jesus, tales of moral hero- 
ism, events in which service and sacrifice are 
exemplified, the revealings of motives and of cho:^ 
acter and of loyalty to persons and to ideals, and 
the superiority of moral and ^iritnal values over 
those values which are chiefly carnal and com- 
mercial. , . , 

It is therefore the business of religious education 
to bring into the life of youth an abundance of 
human incidents rich in morid and religious m^n- 
ing ; to present these experiences with snflicient 
detail and pedagogical skill to i^nre them an 
atmosphere, an emotional vitality, and some 
permanence; and to give definite guidance to 
each youth in the construction of his own habits, 
judgments, and ideals, out of the concrete materials 
furnished to him. The selection of material for 
this purpose out of the Bible or from other sources 
is the most responsible and difficult task of rclifnous 
education. It is also the point at which failure 
VOL. XII. —27 


has been most complete in nearly every curricnlnm 
thus far proposed for religious training. 

(3) ^Yllile it belongs to the province of science 
and general education to develop in youth a con- 
ception of the causal connectedness of the world 
and of its unity, consistency, and organization 
under natural law, it is a well-known fact that 
this is not generally done. Such reflexions arise 
more frequently in connexion with religion than 
elsewhere, and it is proper that religions education 
should proride in place of discarded cosmologies 
a better instruction, which can serve the common 
people as a credible philosophy of nature. Noth- 
ing can do more to disintegrate religious faith and 
moral integrity than lack of a believable philo- 
sophy of the world. Sncli a philosophy is entirely 
within the mental compass of enlightened youths ; 
and they have a right to it as a support for their 
faith and as a part of their education. Indeed 
they will have it. The only iinccrteinty is as to 
how good or how poor a philo.sophy they shall 
work out for themselves if wise help is ivithheld 
from them. 

For the few but important lessons on this subject 
the creation stories and a few other portions of 
Scripture will serve os occasion for wise and 
modem instruction. A few of the great chapters 
in the history of science are required. These need 
to be correlated, not only with the names of dis- 
coveries and inventors, but with the forward 
movements in the world’s life, and the human 
values which they have enhanced. 

(4) A task of religions education still more im- 
portant is the interpretation to young minds of 
the world of human life. We live and act in a 
world of purpose and meaning, ns well as in a 
world of natural law and causal connexion. It is 
out of tliis purposive life that real values arise; 
and it is with those values that religion is con- 
cerned. There is no gain for religion in knowledge 
of the Scripture, or of the facts of nature, and no 
benefit in lorraal covenants and ordinances, unless 
in the human heart there is an ideal which throws 
over all tliese things an emotional glow that 
enriches them with meaning and value. It is 
doubtless the same thing tliat is spoken of ns the 
Spirit of God in the human heart taking the things 
of Christ and showing them to us. 

Keligious teachers gonerally to do this. 
Most expository Bible teaching is so intended. 
So also is the preaching. But the eilorts are 
desultoiy, and the results are not cumulative. A 
need is felt for a programme or a definite policy, 
based on a sound philosophy and on educational 
principles, to give continuity and cnmnlative cirect 
to the propagation of religion. It can hardly be 
claimed that such a programme has yet been 
proposed, although eflbrts have been made in 
that direction, and in some cases vritli gratifying 
results. 

Tho choice and arrnnRcmcnt of material awaita a fttHer 
BSTcement upon Christian ideals and the fnndamentsJ philo- 
sophy of religion. In this task the Interpretation of the world 
of human lilc la the chief factor. What is called the social 
pospel has already pone far to supplement and modify ihs 
Individnalism ot the former day. Hut ‘a theolopy for the 
social gospel,' as Walter Rauschenhiisch calls his book,l hu 
not yet fonnulatod itself In popular thinking. In the light of 
such a theology and philosophy, there is required a re-defining 
ot the virtues and ot the unifying principle by which tboee 
virtues are correlated In the good man. The new sense of the 
structural character of society, the place and fonction of the 
Individnal within the structure, and the interactions between 
the etructure and its members mnst hare much weight In 
determining what the content of a religious education curri- 
culum ought to be, and what educational alms and valnes 
ought to be conipicuons in that material. 

(6) The great iasues over which men and nation* 
have struggled in the world’s forward movement 
need to be made known to young people, and 

1 Kew Tofk. 1P18. 
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their meanings interpreted. Such issues were 
drawn in OT times by the prophets against 
royal and ecclesiastical dignitaries. Jesus defined 
an issue between the Pharisees and the new re- 
ligion of the inner life. Every forward step, eveiy 
reform, every moral and spiritual achievement 
from that day to this, can be of great service to 
those whose motives and ideals are forming. 
They are needed as a background for the tasks 
and problems of to-day, as a guide in defining 
present and future issues, and as an inspiration 
to loyalty in trying situations. Here will appear 
biographies of men and women who have caught 
visions of an improved world and have helped to 
realize those visions. Here also belong the rise 
and fall of institutions in response to the changing 
needs of the world. Out of such rich and varied 
sources are being selected the graded and sifted 
materials for a curriculum of religious training. 

4 . Method and organization.—AVhile the history 
of pedagogy has heen progressive, and general 
education has profited by every improvement, 
religious training has been slow to take up im- 
proved methods. Alemoriter catechetical teaching 
IS still ct)mmon. Hortatory and semi-expository 
teaching of the Bihle is quite general in churcn 
schools, the aim being evangelistic and not 
primarily educative. 

There is a marked tendency to reconstruct, not 
only the curriculum in ways already indicated, 
but also the method and organization. In method 
these changes consist in a larger use of direct 
narrative in connexion with concrete story material 
used in the lower grades ; the immediate oral re- 
production by pupils of the narrative so presented ; * 
the increased use of pictorial and graphic repre- 
sentation, and the tendency to substitute for the 
leaflet, pamphlet, or bare Bible specially prepared 
text-books of « more permanent and attractive 
character. 

But the most important tendency is towards 
things to be done, as an expression in real life of 
the moral and religious inmulses, as they awaken 
in childhood and youth. Daily conduct, positions 
taken on moral questions before associates, 
missionary work, community betterment, neigh- 
bourly and charitable work, and Avorthy somal 
activities in general, offer a welcome Md for 
religious training in this groAving aspect. Out 
of such actmties arise deeper and truer thinking 
and finer emotional responses than any didactic 
method can produce. 

Modem forms of church organization provide 
for a department of religious training in the local 
church. This department is free to adopt methods 
in harmony Avith improved educational and re- 
ligions ideas, and to introduce a curriculum 
something like that outlined above. Only in 
those loom churches where the broad ftill meaning 
of religious education has been discussed and 
appreciated has the reconstruction taken place. 
But the number of these churches is increasing ; 
they are profiting by experience ; and their results 
are watched and reported. 

m Boveral American communions, notably the Protestant 
Episco^, the Conp-egational, and the Presfaj-terian, important 
Btep3_ have been taken to reconstruct the denominational 
machinery on educational lines. Numerous officials are em- 
ployed to propagate the principles and ideals of religious 
training in the local churches, and to aid in the installation of 
better sj-stems. These methods are especially successful in 
missionary fields, (1) because there the need is more ohslous, 
and (2) because these fields are not bound by tradition to 
antiquated methods os many of the churches are. 

"Wiile the prospect for the future of religious 
education is best in the direction of denominational 
organization, there is also a distinct movement on 
foot for_ ctimmunify organization disregarding 
ecclesiastical divisions, or at least bringing them 
A AV. J. ITutah, Graded BibU Storiee, BIpon, Wis., 1814. 


into co-operation.^ This plan calls for a local 
board and a superintendent, Avho shall inaugurate 
a school _ system parallel to the other system or 
systems in tlie same community. Less time Avould 
be required for the religious than for the general 
and vocational schools ; yet the eflectiveness cf it 
cannot be estimated by the time spent. In addi- 
tion to the direct values of such training the 
material of general education is re-interpreted 
and given new meaning and dignity from the 
spiritual aspect. Teachers Avho have training in 
the principles of education, as well as personal 
fitness and inspiring leadership, soon make ap- 
arent the large possibilities of religious training, 
oth in its OAvn field and in its effects on the whole 
structure of society. 

In Britain and in some other European countries the schools 
supported at public expense are expected to furnish some 
instruction of a religious nature. Recognition is made of 
denominational preferences, and teachers are assigned to 
groups with this in mind. In France religious instruction is 
entirely excluded from all public and private schools of general 
education, and the members of religious orders are disqualified 
ns teachers. This of course does not prevent the teaching of 
religion in the churches. In the United States of America 
religion is excluded by the laws of the States from the public 
schools : but entire freedom is riven for this instruction under 
church or community supervision. In some States the pupils 
are released for one session each week from required attend- 
ance at a public school on condition of spending that time 
underapproved religious instruction, proportionate credit being 
given if such work is satisfactorily done. 

In general it may be said that the ideals and 
content of religions education have been recon- 
structed in accordance Avith modern ideas. The 
realization of the better ideals has been achieved 
in a limited degree, and every year m-arks distinct 
gains. But the progi'ess is retarded ( 1 ) by con- 
servative traditions among earnest religious 
people, Avho have not seen the spiritual values 
in a religious life conceived developmentally and 
socially ; ( 2 ) by inadequate conceptions or and 
facilities for training m religious activity and 
self-expression, and (3) by lack of united and 
trained leadership in the re-organization of re- 
ligious education in local communities. It seems 
to be the task of Christian colleges to raise up a 
generation of men and Avomen aa’Iio have the re- 
ligious and educational ideals and the ability and 
enthusiasm to organize them into the life of our 
time. 

A good central organization for the study of 
religious education, for the comparison of results, 
and for the promotion of this large interest in the 
life and thought of the world exists in the Ke- 
ligious Education Association (Henry F. Cope, 
Secretary, 1440 East 67th Street, Chicago, 111.). 
It Avas founded in 1903 by represen tatiA-es of all 
religious faiths. It has held important annual 
conventions, mostly in American cities. These 
conventions have done much to shape thought, 
guide eflbrt, and stimulate experiment. The vol- 
umes of the bi-monthly magazine of the Association 
entitled Jieliffiotts S^cfucalton furnish much material 
in the history and discussion of this subject. 

Other related articles in this Encyclopedia may 
be referred to as folloAvs : Education (Jloral), 
Christianity, Church, Confirmation, Cate- 
chisms, Bible, Sunday School. 
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TRANSCENDENTALISM. — The term 
‘transcendental’ plays an important part in 
Kant’s Critique of the Pure Peason — ‘transcen- 
dental ffisthetic,’ ‘transcendental analytic,’ etc. — 
and through the influence of the critical philosophy 
the term liM become familiar in modern thinking 
and _ even in popular literature. Kant did not 
oririnate the term ; but he gave it new vigour 
and a new orientation. 

I. Pre-Kantian transcendentalism.— (1) Use of 
the term in scholastic logic. — Before Kant’s time 
‘transcendental’ and ‘transcendent’ were familiar 
terms in the scholastic lo^ic and were practically 
eg^trivalent in meaning, although he sharply dis- 
tinguished between them, 'fo the scholastic 
logicians these terms were used of those most 
general notions that could not be subsumed under 
the ten Aristotelian categories. They rose beyond 
or transcended them. Spinoza uses ‘transcen- 
dental ’ in this sense of the most general notions 
and gives his view of how psychologically they 
originate.^ Strictly speaking, these transeen- 
dentalia or transcendcntia bmonged to a realm 
above ordinary categorical logical thinking and 
as such were beyond the province of logic proper. 
Various enumerations of these transcendental 
notions are given. Albertus Magnus gives ens, 
unwn, bonum, and verum', and very generally 
these, along with res and aliquid, make up the 
list of the six transcendentalia. Their interrela- 
tions are stated and various subtleties regarding 
them introduced by different schoolmen. Ens was 
as a rule regarded as super-transcendental, the 
rest being passions or modifications of being 
(passiones entis). This category in scholastic 
philosophy was pretty much what the ‘ Absolute ’ 
IS in modem philosophy,* 

(2) Use of the term in theology. — ^To the school- 
men, however, logic was only the handmaiden of 
theology, and so we find these terms more or less 
always moving into the area of theological specula- 
tion. These transcendental notions had their 
reality in the mind of God, who is transcendent 
par excellence, liie passage in Augustine * where 
ne posits the transcendental ideas in the divine 
mind became classical and is quoted by all the 
great medievalists. It is historically the fusion 
of Greek thought with Christian experience. 
Plato speaks of the good (ri dyoWv) as transcend- 
ing being (trlKetya rijt oialas),* and_ Plotinus uses 
the phrase often.' Transcendent is simply^ the 
Latin equivalent of Mstiya, ‘beyond.’ At times 
this tendency became extreme, as in the case of 
Erigena and the mystics who speak of God as 
above all predicates— Mpaoifiot, irrepai- 
vHos, ‘above truth,' ‘above wisdom,’ ‘above 
eternity,’ 

Transcendentalism in theology, then, means the 
position that God's knowledge and character are 
perfect, absolute as distinct from man’s knowledge, 
which is imperfect, and from man’s virtue, which 
is immature ; as such it is part of the ye^ essence 
of theology and the unmovable conrfction of re- 
ligion, But it may become falsified through over- 
emphasis and dangerous through over-rehneraent 
of subtlety. Ordinary lirfng religious experienw 
speaks of the divine in plain speech, ascnbmg to 
God organs, actions, passions, movement cliange, 
purposes, and this is done without any feeling of 


1 BtAiei, pt. il. prop. xL schol. 1. t_ 

*For the schofastle logical ceage conralt O. ron FimU, 
Gitcfi. der Logit tm Abendlande, fielprig, 18S5-<Ui 
J. Veltch, Inth'fula of Logic, Edinborsh, 16S0, p. 1*S; blr 
W. Hamilton, Leclurts on itetaphvtia and Log\c, Edinhnrph, 
1880, ill. I9S ; also Reid, Wortit (ed. Hamilton), dp. ImB, P- 
6S7f.; E. Encken, Got*, der phUocopK. Termineiogt*, utipaz, 

* be Dioertis Quersfionibue, i. 46. * Lep. 600 B. 

• JS.g., Lrmrada. T, i 6, where God U described ai tHsnra. 

* beyond ail thlngv.* 


incongruity — even when the divine spirituality is 
clearly recognized. Transcendentalism becomes 
over-Bubtleyvhen it objects to this, and itisusnally 
when religious experience is at a low ebb and 
beset by foes that tliis form of transcendentalism 
gains a hearing. Even in tlie OT, ns Schultz 
points out,^ wy have the beginning of reflective 
transcendentalism. It is more evident in tlie 
Septnagint translation and in the post-Biblical 
Jewish literature, and it operates dominanilj’ in 
Philo until God becomes the Great Unknowable. 
In the histo^ of Christian tbeoloCT we find the 
snperimposition of this metaphysical and mystical 
transcendentaiism on the direct religions thought 
of the NT. Edwin Hatch, in his famous HibMrt 
Lectures,* maintains that the great creeds of 
Christendom buried religion under this meta- 
physic; and in his zeal he has overstated the 
case ; for transcendentalism in the sense of God's 
ahsolnteness is an integral part of religion and of 
theology, but, when it makes this a mode of 
throwing discredit on man’s knowledge and of 
undermining man’s notions of right and wrong, 
when it empties God of feeling, purpose, and 
initiation, then it becomes false and dangerous. 

It is better to deal here with the special forms 
of transcendentalism in this sense, before discuss- 
ing the Kantian and post-Kantian nsage of the 
term, as these forms ot thinking have their roots 
in a soil different from that which is specifically 
and dominantly under the influence of Kant. 

2 . Extra- Kantian transcendentalism. — Tran- 
scendentalism in the theological and philosophical 
spliere means, in a general way, the recognition 
oil God as exalted in thought and character above 
man and sensible objects. It is thus contrasted 
with phenomenalism, naturalism, and materialism, 
and, one may say, also agnosticism, for, although 
the agnostic may grant the existence of such a 
Being, the concession is of no value either for 
knowledge or for morality. In this sense every 
religions view of the world is transcendental. 
When, however, we ask what the relation between 
man’s knowledge and virtne and God’s is, the real 
problem of transcendentalism emerges, and, ac- 
cording to the answer given, thinkers fall into 
different classes, which for purposes of clearness 
may be distinguished ns follows. 

(1) Extreme transcendentalism. — Those who hold 
that ^d is utterly incomprehensible to us, and 
that knowledge and virtue in Him are quite 
different, not only in quantity but also in quality, 
from wliat we mean by these terms, are extreme 
transcondentalists in the sphere of ontology. 
Modern examples are Hamilton and Mansel, who, 
borroiring a Kantian distinction, maintained that 
our predicated knowledge of God is regulative not 
speculative truth, that it was given, not to satisfy 
tne reason, but to guide the practice of man, not 
to tell us what God is in His absolute nature, hnt 
what He wills ns to think of Him in onr present 
conditioned state. This phase of transcendentalism 
arose ns a protest against what_ Haniilton calls 
‘the scheme of pantheistic omniscience so pre- 
valent among tho sequacious thinkers of the day.’* 
Speculative theologians have always had leanings 
towards this mode of reasoning regarding the 
^vine, and its influence can be traced in theology 
from the days of Origen. Wliile the ordinary re- 
ligions consciousness speaks of God a* ivise and 
good, and cannot help so doing, yet these terms 
in reality do not apply to Him, and are to bo 
understood anthropopatbically. He has deigned 

l OT Theology, Enp. tr., Eriinhargh, ISK. 0. 114. 

* r*# Induenee of GfV« Ideat end l/tsges upon the Chvrti, 
ed. A. M. fa5rb»!rr., London, ISM, cJi. ll. 

s Diteattimt on PhUotophy end Literainre, etc.. London, 
185S. pp. 1-ST, quoted by IL L. Uu>*e], The lAmitt <f Rtligiesa 
Thought*, p, IfiL 
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to accommodate this revelation to our limited 
intelligence, hut it is, after all, only an accom- 
modation ((riryArard/Satrts), and the true method of 
theology is to strip awaj’' all these predicates and 
to proceed via negaiionis. The danger here is 
ohvious, viz. forgetting of the truth tliat man is 
made in the image of Grod, and forgetting that 
thinkers are apt to cut apart God and man, and 
thereby religion and reason alike become unreal 
and untrustworthy. Under this impulse religions 
men fall hack on an authority which has no basis 
in our rational or moral nature, or on some occult 
facultj apart from reason ; and others, strictly 
adhering to the working of the understanding, 
leave the transcendental sphere of Being alone. 
Outside the small circle illuminated by the under- 
standing there may be Something, but to us it is 
unknown and unknowable. Agnosticism as re- 
gards ultimate reality is the result of this attitude. 

(2) Heligious transcendentalism. — Others, again, 
maintain also God’s transcendental character, but 
they hold that man’s knowledge is accurate as far 
as it goes, that in quality, though not in quantity, 
it is the same as God’s, and that morality in man 
can not be different in essence from what it is in 
the divine, that the pathway of true knowledge 
and moral progress leads to God. God’s revelation 
is certainly an accommodation, but this accommoda- 
tion itself is an education of man by God, progress- 
ing from less to more and conserving in its more 

erfeot stages continuity with the earlier, and 
esides the process is self-correcting. J. B. 
Mozley* gives a very fair view of this position 
as regards the OT. God dealt ivith men as they 
were, but in such a way as to lead them onward 
and upwards. Man makes God in his own image, 
but it is because God first made man in His image. 
Augustine, who often speaks of God as incompre- 
hensible — as indeed every religious mind must do, 
so that Hamilton has no difficulty in compiling a 
catena of such passages from various writers — 
yet maintains that our intellectual and moral 
strivings are but a returning to the Source whence 
intelligence and goodness spring. The human 
mind and heart participate in transcendent know- 
ledge and goodness, and the aim of theology is to 
ascend by this road to God j only to man the 
grace of the Holy Spirit is necessary to initiate 
and guide this quest. The method here is not so 
much that of negation as of eminence {via emin- 
entice), and it diflers from pure philosophical or 
epistemological transcendentalism both in its in- 
sistence on the need of grace and in its proper 
valuation of other aspects of experience besides 
the pure intellect. It is this that ‘ Rabbi ’ Duncan 
has in view when he defines transcendentalism as 
‘ the denial of that which renders man’s knowledge 
an inferior kind of knowledge ’ ; ® and it is in this 
sense that F. D. Maurice is a transcendentalist 
when in somewhat exaggerated fashion he fathers 
on Mansel’s theory such frightful consequences. 

(3) Epistemological transcendentalism, — Distinct 
from this again is what one may call pure epistemo- 
logical transcendentalism, according to which the 
highest knowledge in man becomes identical with, 
and indistinguishable from, the divine knowledge. 
Thus Boethius ; 

• Sense Judges figure clothed In material substance. Imagina- 
tion figures alone without matter. Thought transcends this 
•gain, and by ita contemplation of universals considers the 
tj'pe Itself which is contained in the individual. The eye of 
Intelligence is yet more exalted, lor overpassing the sphere of 
the universal it will behold absolute form itself by the pure 
force of the mind’s vision.’* 


1 Ruling Ideas in Early Ages, London, 1877. 

> CoUoguia EeripateticaS, ed. W. Knight, Edinburgh, 1871, 

p. 111. 

> Consdiatfen of PhUcsophf, tr. H. E. James, London, 1887, 
p. 188. 


From the plane of intelligence, aecording to 
Boethius, all the contradictions of the ordinary 
experience are reconcilable. Thus to God they 
harmonize, and to us as far as we look at them 
from this point of view. No one can fail to notice 
the similarity between this and the method of 
modern absolutist transcendentalism, with ita 
solving of contradietions and its transcendental 
intuition. This school speaks in such a way as 
to lead the ordinary reader to suppose tliat the 
individual can attain by knowledge to the divine 

oint of view — a claim which it is extremely 

iffieult to distinguish from omniscience. 

(4) Moralistic and mystical transcendentalism . — 
The term, however, may be applied, and often is 
applied, to those who are keenly conscious of the 
limitations of the human mind, and impatient and 
sceptical regarding its slow ratiocinative processes, 
but who hold that man’s moral nature or his feel- 
ings or intuitions can give immediate access to the 
divine. Typical thinkers of this school are Pascal, 
Schleiermacher, and Ritschl. They lay stress on 
the supremacy of the heart — ‘The heart makes 
the theologian’ — or on the value of feelings or 
intuitions; and a strong current to-day draws 
many along the pathway of the subconscious to- 
wards God. Thus we have schools of moralistic 
and mystical transcendentality. They disparage 
reason and logic, and find refuge in the alomcal 
departments of the soul. The so-called New 
England transcendentalism* combines both mysti- 
cism and moralLsm with a large element of vague 
eclecticism, but it may, for purposes of classifica- 
tion, be included here. 

3. Kantian transcendentalism. — To appreciate 
modern transcendentalism both in its philosophi- 
cal and in its more popular application, we must 
briefly review Kant’s view of knowdedge. 

(1) factors in knovledge.—To Kant knowledge— tnatte- 
matics and the physical sciences— involved two factors, one due 
to the activity of the mind, the other due to sense-data. He 
did not doubt the fact of knowiedge itself, nor did he concern 
himself with its psychological origin. He found in knowledge 
a synthesis of these two elements. Nothing could form me 
subject-matter of knowledge but what came from sense-data, 
but then sense-experience itself was a chaos without the prm- 
ciples supplied by the understanding and the activity of the 
mind ; even perception itself required space and time — mental 
forms. To mm God, the world, and the soul could not become 
the objects of scientific knowledge and therefore they were 
transcendent ; i.e., they were outside the limits ol possible 
knowledge. There can be no doubt that Kant had a horror of 
those who spoke familiarly of God, os if He were an object of 
sense-perception, and that his real anxiety to mark clearly the 
boundaries of possible knowledge was largely due to frar of 
intrusion from this quarter. He thus distinguishes cleariy 
between 'immanent principles which apply solely within tae 
limits of possible experience’ and transcendent principles 
• which are intended to reach beyond these limits.’* 

Kant did not deny the reality ol God, or of the soul, or the 
ultimate essence of matter, but he did strongly insist that the 
pure reason got into hopeless difficulties when it tried to apply 
the principles valid in the sphere of phenomena to these extra- 
phenomenal entities. To him we owe the very prevalent 
modem view that science has its own domain— it includes all 
knowledge, though not all reality— and religion and morality 
have their domain ; that the marches between them should be 
clearly defined ; and that there should be no raids, excursions, 
or alarums from one side or the other. 

(2) Transcendental principles. — Having thus 
excluded transcendent realities from the domain 
of the understanding, because we can have no 
scientific knowledge of them, he shows that m 
knowledge itself there were principles like causal- 
ity — the categories, in short-— which were not doe 
to sense-data. Those principles are_ transcendents 
(as distinct from transcendent), which means both 
that they are not due to sense and that they can 
be shown to constitute knowledge. ^Without sense- 
data they are empty, hut sense without them j* 
blind, ^ 

Transcendental to Kant then means constitutive 

1 See S 4 (1) below. 

* Kritik der reinsn Vemunft, ed. Q. Hartanrteln, I»p^ 
IBSS, iU. 2*5. 
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of valid knowledge, and a transcendental inquiiy, 
such as his own critical method, ‘ concerns itself, 
not so much with objects, but with the way in 
which we know objects in so far as this may be 
possible a priori.' * What reality in itself may be 
is not the aim of the critical philosophy to deter- 
mine, but to find out that element in Knowledge 
which makes it_ valid and to guard knowledge 
against the admission of anything which cannot 
be scientifically known. Kant is not concerned 
with ontology but with epistemology, and tlie two 
to him are not identical. Kant thus sharply dis- 
tinguishes between transcendent and transcen- 
dental. He uses the former term in a disparaging 
sense, •while the latter means constitutive of kno'w- 
ledge — ^what makes knowledge possible. 

'The term transctndental,' saye R. Adamson, ‘probably has, 
for English ears, an unpleasant ring, and will suggest meta- 
physical efforts to transcend experience. It must be under- 
stood, however, that transcendental method is simply the 
patient and rigorous analysis ol experience itself. For any 
question or theorem which might pass beyond possible experi- 
ence, Kant reserved the term transcendent ; and the distinction, 
if not the mode of expressing It, is accepted by all his suc- 
cessors. Neither in Kant nor in Fichte is there anything in 
the slightest degree resembling what is commonly called meta- 
physics.'* 

Da-vid Masson* traces through all history two 
tendencies in regard to the origin of knowledge — 
one fathering all knowledge on sense-experience 
(this may be called empiricism), the other main- 
taining that ‘ there are elements in knowledge, 
the origin or reason of tvhich transcends or lies 
beyond the horizon of historical conditions.’ His- 
torically it is the conflict of these two that we_ find 
in the controversy between Locke and Leibniz or 
between Mill and Hamilton. The transcendental 
position is summed up in the famous phrase; 
‘Nihil est in intellectu quod non prius fuerit in 
sensu — nisi ipse intelleotus.’ There is no doubt 
that Kant is a transcendentalist in this sense, yet 
for him transcendental meant something ditlerent. 
He is not interested in innate ideas or intuitions. 
He is dealing with knowledge as it exists, not as 
it grows, and he finds in it what sense alone does 
not explain, but rather what explains sense, uni- 
fying forms or principles, supplied by the mind 
itself, which give receptivity to sense-data and 
combine them together into adequate knowledge. 
Ultimately the formal unity of tlie mind itself is 
involved in knowledge. _ Thus he niiglit _ agree 
even with the physiological psychologist i 
analysis of knowledge and yet maintain the i 
sity of the unity of the mind. 

(3) Pure and practical reason. — Although Kant 
maintained that God, the world, and the soul as 
noumenal realities could not be objects of know- 
ledge or constitutive of knowledge — that they were 
not transcendental in his strict sense of the term 
— ^yet he allowed that they were present in know- 
ledge regulatively. The mind was constrained to 
aim at unity, and this striving was due to the 
regulative influence of these ideas of the reason. 
It IS this part of his system that ho himself calls 
transcendental or critical idealism. As ideas in 
the mind they were transcendental, thongli only 
regulatively so ; yet in themselves as realities they 
are transcendent as for as knowledge goes — they 
are beyond the bounds of knowledge. Sometmie-s 
indeed ho speaks of the reality of the material 
world as the ‘ transcendental object,’ where we 
might expect him, if he were strict in his own use 
of terms, to use transcendent. And he speaks of 
it in suen a way as to sugge.st a substratum which 
is the outward cause of our perceptions, but for the 
understanding it is simply x, an unknown quantity. 
His transcendental object' is the limit which our 

1 ffnlil <fer rffinen r^mun/l, lii. -<9. 

* FiMe (Blackwood’s Philosophical Classics), Edlnburfh, 
1881 p. IIJ note. 

• Recent British PhUosophv, Edinburgh, 1865. 
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nnderstanding can reach in dealing ■with phen- 
omena from the side of the receptivity of mind, just 
as * the_ transcendental unity of apperception ’ is 
the limit on the side of the mind’s synthesizing 
activity. Neither of these is nonmena for the 
understanding, for it knows nothing of noumena.^ 
If one were to regard this only ns Kantianism, the 
first review of tlie Kritik — that of Christian Garve 
of Breslau, in the Gottingische Gelehrte Anzeigen 
of 19th Jan. 1782 — might 'nave force; 

•This work. . . Isa system of the higher or transcendental 
idealism— an idealism which embraces both mind and matter, 
transforms the world and ourselves into ideas, and represents 
the objective world as derived from appearances which the 
understanding combines in the interdependent whole of experi- 
ence. . . . The cause of these ideas is to ns unknown and 
unknowable.’ * 

But what pure reason cannot attain to, practical 
reason can. Morality needs transcendent realities 
M postulates, and, because the sphere of morality 
is to Kant more real than, or as real as, the sphere 
of knowledge, this postulation is nece.ssary and 
valid. The transcendent of knowledge becomes 
the transcendental of morality. God, the world, 
the soul, freedom, and immortality become real 
here. We cannot prove their existence, it is true, 
by cognitive methods, but they are imperatively 
demanded by the facts of the moral life, of whicn 
facts he had no doubt. 

4 . Post-Kantian transcendentalism. — Kant’s 
system was profound in its efl'cets, different thinkers 
adopting tliose parts of it which served their turn, 
so tnat the complexion of their transcendentalism 
is determined by their point of contact with his 
view. His influence touched the English-speaking 
world at first largely through the works of Cole- 
ridge, Carlyle, and Emerson. 

(1) The teaching of Coleridtje, Carlyle, and 
JJjncrson.— Coleridge’s philosophical function * may 
be defined by saying that through him was trans- 
mitted an opportune suffusion of Kant and Sohel- 
ling into England ns of light softened through a 
stained-glass medium, and that into this suffusion 
he also resumed whatever of Anglo-Platonism had 
been floating long neglected in the works of old 
English Divunes.’* Tuus the distinction between 
the ‘reason’ and the ‘understanding’ became 
familiar, and ‘ transcendental philosophy ’ acclim- 
atized in English speech. The reason could over- 
come tfio impotence of the understanding and get 
hold of unseen realities. 

'As the elder Romans dlstinculshed their northern nrovlnoci 
Into Cis-AlpIne and Trans-Alpine, so may wo divide all the 
objects of human knowledge into those on this side, and those 
on the other side ol the spontaneous consciousness ; extra et 
trans eonsexentiam eomnxxinem. The latter is exclucively the 
domain of pure philosophy, which is therefore properly entitled 
transcexxdental.xn order to discriminate it at once, both from 
mere reflection and re-presentation on the one hand, and on the 
other from those flights of lawless speculation which, abandoned 
by nff distinct consciousness, because transgressing the bounds 
and purposes of our intellectual faculties, are Justly condemned, 
ns transcendent.’* 

It is clear that Coleridge has no interest in accur- 
ately reproducing Kant. To him transcendental- 
ism is just emphasis on the spiritual side of man’s 
nature, and tliis is tho meaning also to Carlyle ; 

‘ The grand unparalleled peculiarity of Teufel«dr6ckh is, that 
with all tills Pescendentallsm, he combines a Transcendental- 
ism, no less superlative ; whereby if on the one hand he 
degrade man below most animals, except those Jackeled Gouda 
Coivs, he, on the other, exalts him beyond the visible Htavent, 
almost to an equality with the Gods.’® 

Under the influence of Coleridge and Carlyle, 
and the general romantic movement of the time, 

I Bee J. P. Mahaffy and J. II. Bemard'a ed. of Kant's Kritxl, 
London, 1889, ch. xlv., and also his Prdrooxnena to ong 
Future JfefapAyiie, cd. 1. P. Uahaffy, London, 1872, Appendix 
B. 

s Quoted by W. Wallace, Font (Blackwood’s Philosophical 
Classics), Edinburgh. I8S2. p. Ca 

* Masson, Recent Drilith Phiiotophy, rx. 64. 

4 8. T. Coleridge, Bxojraphia t.xteraria. tondon, 1817, vot i 
ch. 10 (Everyman’s Ubrary ed., do. 1005, j>. 120). 

» Sartor Jusartxts, bk. L ch. 10. 
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transcendentalism came to mean the recognition of 
supersensible realities, and tlie spiritual nature of 
man — that man Avas more than ‘ an omnivorous 
biped that Avears breeches.’ A passage from Cole- 
ridge shows the influence of this attitude in the 
sphere of interpretation : 

‘The intelligible (orms of ancient poets, 

The fair humanitiee of old religion, 

The power, the beauty, and the majesty 
That had their haunt in dale, or piny mountain. 

Or forest, by slow stream, or pebbly spring. 

Or cbasms, and watery depths ; all these have vanished ; 
They Ih’e no longer In the faith of reason. 

But still the heart doth need a language.’^ 

The faith in ‘ the light that never ivas on sea 
or land,’ ‘the vision and the faculty divine,’ the 
fight against a crude interpretation of man’s 
spirit as ultimately matter, and the protest 
against literalism in all its forms, characterize 
transcendentalism at this stage ; and this is still 
the sense of the word in extra-philosophical 
literature. In New England Emerson and others, 
rebelling against an orthodoxy that tended to 
make men wholly sinful and corrupt and the Avill 
of man necessarily in bondage, and impatient of 
dogmas derived from a revelation confined to one 
book, initiated a movement that got the name 
‘ transcendentalism ’ more in derision than in 
honour, hut the term Avas accepted, and the claim 
made that all the best in the world’s thought 
was here included. Carlyle, who, in spite of nis 
sympathy Avith Emerson, saAV in this movement 
an extravagant disregard of facts and an enthusi- 
astic eclecticism, Avamed Emerson against the 
dangers ahead : 

‘ You seem to me in danger of dividing youraelvea from the 
I'bct of the Universe, in which alone ugly as it is can I find any 
anobotage.' ® 

James Martineau — himself a transcendentalist in 
the Carlylean sense, Avhose intellectual history is 
a pilgrimage from the bondage of empiricism- 
does not tsike Emerson seriously. No doubt NeAV 
England transcendentalism became extravagant, 
ivelcoming the ravings of the SAvedenborgian and 
of the unregulated ni 3 'Btic as possible revelations, 
yet it never became a system, and its airy optimism 
IB explicable and defensible as a protest and a 
reaction ; yet to its influence is largely due the 
fact that to many, if not to most, in our day 
transcendentalism means hopeless and unAvarranted 
idealism — unAvorkable dreaming. It was not 
atient enough to be lasting, and, AA’ith all its 
ousted catholicity and insight, it aa'us blind to 
the facts that gave the old orthodoxy its serious- 
ness and its poAver of rejuvenescence. On the 
other hand, it was a refreshing and liberalizing 
movement. 

(2) Science and transcendentalism. — Kant’s in- 
fluence Avas felt in a very different quarter — among 
those Avhose interests Avere devoted to science. 
Thus Lange, the historian of materialism, inter- 
preting Kant, as he thought, confines man’s 
knoAvledge of reality to the results of science, 
but contends for _a_ world above this created by 
our moral and spiritual needs — an unsubstantial 
world of ideals, a transcendentalism Avhich is like 
a painted cloud ; and this attitude has more or 
less existed since, differing according to the amount 
of reality the individual thinker gives to this 
beautiful but airy realm. It is found in the 
historian Buckle, and has been Avell described 
as a ‘consolatory private transcendentalism.’* 
Herbert Spencer’s ma^animous banding over of 
the_ UnknoAvable to religion is an example of this 
‘private transcendentalism.’ It is due to a one- 
sided exploitation of Kant Avithont regard to 
1 The Pieeolomini, act li. so. Iv. 1. 123 ff. 

^*^Cmetp<mde7iee of Carlyle and Bmerton, London, 1883, 

* Uasson, p. S49. 


Kant’s moral certainty. To Kant the moral 
nature of man planted man in an intelligible real 
Avorld, although knoAi’ledge left him only in the 
henomenal, Avith just a glimmer of the nouinenal 
reaking through, but this transcendentalism 
Avhich,_ as in Lange’s case, pretends to be its laAv- 
fill heir finds the phenomenal the real, and the 
transcendental the vague and the shadoivy. 

Others more alive to the reality of religion have 
sought to place this transcendentalism side by side 
Avitli scientific results, Avhile conscious all the time 
of the hostility betAveen the tAVo. Thus W, H. 
Mallock* attempts to hold by the results of 
science and yet to alloAv the demands of religion 
validity ; and this attitude Avas prevalent in the 
past century. 

In psychology the theory of psycho-physical parallelism 
exhibits the same tendency — a species of eirenicon between 
phenomenalism and transcendentalism. The results of science 
are accepted ; its principles are unquestioned ; and then these 
same facts are explained as if nothing but psychical data were 
involved. It is a truce born of perplexity — a compact that real 
issues will not be raised on either side. It is not difficult to see 
how closely related to Kant these tendencies are, for it may not 
unfairly be said that he himself adopted without questioning 
the results of science and also the deliverances of a spiritual 
philosophy due to religion and held them both without con- 
sistently uniting them. 

Paulsen, one of Kant’s moat faithful modem 
disciples, contends that science Avill never give up 
its claim to explain everything mechanically ; yet 
metaphysics must give to this realm of science an 
idealistic interpretation. One may be the most 
rigid materialist at one moment, and yet be Avholly 
transcendentalist as a philosopher at another. 
The scientist avUI never admit any superaatur^ 
agent, and the only Avay of peace is to admit his 
claim ; yet somehow to transform all into spiritual 
reality is the task of the phUosopher. It is because 
of this felt dualism that transcendentalism in its 
pure form as absolutism claims for itself to be the 
tme heir and rightful corrector and interpreter 
of Kant. 

(3) Absolute transcendentalism. — ‘Transcen- 
dentalism’ in modern philosophy is used of that 
world-vieAV knoAvn at times as absolutismj objective 
idealism, neo-Hegelianism, or rationalism. The 
term ‘ transcendentalism ’ traces this system 
historically to Kant’s theory of knoAvledge. As 
Ave saAv above,* ‘ transcendental ’ to Kant meant 
at least tAvo things, (a) Those principles in know- 
ledge Avhich in the nature of the case did not 
originate in sense-experience are transcendental. 
In this sense of the term Kantianism allied itself 
with that tendency in British thought Avhich re- 
cognized a prion or original data both in knoAv- 
ledge and in morality — Avhat may be generically 
named intuitionalism. Leibniz’s famous revision 
of the empirical formula may be taken as the 
AvatchAvord of this school: ‘Nihil est in intellectu 
quod non prius fuerit in sensu nisi ipse intellectus. 
The controversy between Hume and Reid, betAvpen 
Mill and Hamilton, is one betAveen psychological 
empiricism and psychological transcendentalism, 
just as the controversy betAveen hedonism and 
intuitionism is a phase of the same in the sphere 
of ethics. This Avas the outstanding question in 
British philosophy for many a day. Masson in 
his Recent British Philosophy gives_ a readable 
account of the state of matters in his time, and 
‘transcendentalism’ is used bj' him of those 
systems Avhich recognize in the mind more than 
sense-data. Spencer considers it one of the menU 
of evolution that it supplied a means of reconcilia- 
tion betAveen these opposing viev/B. _ According 
to him, Avhat aa-s-s native to the individual was 
the residuary deposit of racial experience. Thu* 
evolution reconciled empiricism and transcen- 

1 Religion at a Credible Doctrine, London. 1802. 

* Si-e 1 3. 
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dentalism. (6)_ But ‘transcendental’ me.ant to 
Kant constitutive of knowledge — those principles 
which, though not due to experience, yet made 
experience itself coherent, above all, the unity 
of the self. All the content of knowledge came 
from experience, hut the active self made know- 
ledge. Besides, reason had as regulative principles 
the ideas of the self, the world, and God, and in 
its practical working reason got into touch with 
these_ realities. It was this side of Kant’s teaching 
that issued in transcendentalism, as it came to he 
understood in English-speaking countries in the 
first half of the 19th centu^. Hamilton welcomed 
the Kantian system chiefly because he found it 
in harmony with the limite of our knowledge as 
nropounded b;^ himself, but others welcomed it 
because in their view it taught that man by his 
reason was more than a mere creature of the 
senses. Thus Carlyle, in his paper on Novalis,* 
points out that German transcendentalism denies 
the absolute existence of matter, that it makes 
space and time forms of the understanding ; there- 
fore to God ‘ Time and Space are not laws of His 
being but only of ours,’ and so He is omnipresent 
and eternal ; and ‘ the black Spectre, Atheism . . . 
melts into nothingness.’ Again the transcendental- 
jsts recognize a higher faculty than understand- 
ing, viz. reason. Thus tlie invisible world is 
brought near us, and we feel in every thought 
that in God ‘we live, and move, and have our 
being.’ It was in this way that transcendentalism 
also at first became knoivn in America.* 

The transcendental unity of tlie self which Kant 
understood of the individual knower, and which 
by theoretical reason gave him no substantial 
subject or soul, was raised by Kant’s successors 
in Germany to the level of a universal principle 
and an active subject, and thus knowledge was 
made adequate to grasp all reality. Reality now 
became subject and object, and epistemology 
became ontology. The transcendent of Kant 
vanished coi^etely; it became immanent in 
knowledge. Fichte laid stress on the creative 
activity of the self in such a way that the object, 
the world, was called into being by the subject. 
Schelling, whose views changed considerably from 
one stage in his history to anotherj regarded the 
Absolute as the background of subject and object 
alike, but itself a nevtrum of indifterence, ana he 
made intellectual intuition the eye by which in- 
telligence grasped this whole, Hegel tried to do 
equal justice to both subject and object ; ' the 
real is the rational,’ and * the rational is the real,’ 
and Absolute Spirit is the whole, which becomes I 
conscious of itself through a dialectical process. 
For some time tliis mode of thinking, through its 
novelty and obscurity, was unintelligible and 
obnoxious to English thinkers,* but, when it did I 
take a hold in Britain, it was with such force that | 
it conquered the philosophical chairs in our uni- 
versities with few exceptions, and exercised an 
orthodox tyranny against which it was difficult 
to contend. To Hamilton,* who viewed with 
extreme repugnance the philosophy of the Absolute, 
must be attributed the revival of philosophical 
speculation in Britain, and his pupils were able 
to understand the German philosophy which then 
was an enigma and a nuzzle to others who in 
Britain interested themselves in speculation. 

1 itisuUanema Bttayt (Pcoplc‘« Edition), I/)naon, 1S72, It 
1830. The essay was originaliy pubiishcxi In the Foreign 
Bftiew [no. VJ in 1829. 

s See J. Veitch, Memoir of Sir WiUiam BamilUm, Edinbntgrh, 
1869. p. ■ISl IT. 

> Sec J. H. Stirling, The Secret of Begei,i ro'ia., Edinburgh, 
1865, Preface. 

*8ee his • Philosophy of the Unconditioned’ (Diteutsioni on 
Phiiotophy and lAternture, pp. 1 0., 605) where he ascribes the 
theory of Schelling and Ucgel to Cardinal do Cusa— a nUlclent 
Indication of the mine ho placeei on it. 


I (4) Modem developments. — Ferrier’s Institutes 
\ of Metaphysie'^’ was perhaps the first systematic 
[ exposition of transcendentalism in our tongue, 
although others had by that time acquainted 
themsmves at first hand with its varied exposi- 
tions in Germany — some repelled by it (c.p., John 
Cairns),* others enthusiastic in their advocacy 
{e.g., Hutchison Stirling, whose Scerct of Hegel 
was an elaborate attempt to make Hegel intellig- 
ible to English-speaking students). It was, how- 
j ever, through the teaching and writings of Tliomas 
Hill Green (g.v.) that transcendentalism became 
a philosophical force in Britain. Evolutionism, 
while it attempted to reconcile the older empiri- 
cism and transcendentalism, did so from below, 
by trying to relate man’s knowledge and man’s 
morality with animal life and animal activity in 
general, but the new transcendentalism, while 
acknowledging that in one sense man is a part 
of nature, yet explained knowledge and morality 
from aliove. Knowledge, according to this view, 
is explicable as the reproduction ui man of the 
eternal self-consciousness of God, and morality is 
the realization of the immanent Eternal. The 
foUoiving passage from William James describes 
the spread of this movement in Britain : 

•For many years adherents of this way of thought have 
deeply Interested the British public by their writings. Almost 
more Important than their u-ritings is the fact that they hare 
occupied philosophical chairs In almost every university in tb* 
kingdom. ... It follows from their position of academic 
authority, were It from nothing else, that Idealism exercises 
an Influence not easily measured upon the youth of the nation 
— upon those, that is, who from the educational opportunities 
they enjoy may naturally be expected to become the leaders 
of the nation’s thought and practice. . , . Carlyle introduced 
it, bringing It as far as Chelsea. Then Jowett and Thomas 
Hill Green, and William Wallace and Lewis Nettleship, and 
Arnold Toynbee and David Bifcbic— to mention only those 
teachers whose voices are now silent— guided the waters into 
those upper reaches known locally ns the Isis. John and 
Edward Calrd brought them up to the Clyde, Hutchison 
Stirling up the Firth of Forth. They have passed up the 
Mersey and up the Severn and Deo and Don. They pollute 
the bay of St. Andrews and swell the waters of the Cam and 
have oomchow crept overland into Birmingham. The stream 
of German Idealism has been diffused over the academical 
world of Great Britain. The disaster Is universal.’ • 

‘ TrauBcendentalism ’ came to bo used of thin 
new movement, although the term wa.8 not a 
favourite one with the idealists themselves. It 
was used by Henry Sidgwick* c.snecially of the 
teaching of Green; by A. J. Ballonr,* who con- 
tributes a chapter of criticism, and who oven then 
could say : 

•I " < r tries it is within the narrow circle 

; ' I ■ ■ ■ . . ■ . perhaps the dominant mood of 

; ■ ; . ■ ■ ■ circle it Is not so much objected 

*..* • 1 * ' ' 

William Janies used it of nil objective idealists, 
however these may diller among triemselve.s, while 
Caldwell uses it of Bosanquet'a teaching in his 
Gifford Lectures, which iie describe.s a.s ‘ the last 
striking output of British transcendentalism or 
absolutism.’* _ . . 

(6) Neo-Hegelianism and Ckrtslinntty . — -What 
gave this philosophy its vogue, to begin with at 
any rate, in Britain was undoubtedly tlie fact that 
to many minds it aiipearcfl as a defensor fdoi. 
It seemed to supply an answer to materialism Md 
empiricism on the one hand, and a vague scepticism 
ana agnosticism on the other. It could be preached, 
and was preaclied often, by men who adopted Uio 
familiar phrases of sacro.sanct religiou.s Uiinking 
which were as-socinted in the public mind with 
Christian values, and thus it came to lie regarded 

l Edinburgh, 1854. , , i /.« •._ 

SBec A. B. JlacEwcn, Lift and Ixtlrrt of John Cairnt, 
London. 1895, pp. ICe-ies. 

* A Pluraliitio Unirerr^iTTL), london, 19S!>. p. Mt 

0 (MtUinrs of the of Stfifcf-, london. ISsa. 

® The Fuutulatwns of Beiieft, Ixmdon, 1895, 

« lb. p. 137. 

7 1’Tttgrmilirm and IdeatUm. p. 14. 
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as a type of Christian pliilosophy. Hutchison 
Stirling found in Hegelianism a new version of 
Calvinism. Green used it to demolish the tra- 
ditional English sensationalism and hedonism, 
and amidst the scepticism which prevailed re- 
garding the historical elements of Christianity 
used it to rear a Cliristianity of ideas and ideals, 
from which dualism we are still suffering — witness 
the controversies concerning the historic Jesus and 
the eternal Christ. John Caird, afraid of the 
inroads of Spencerian and Manselian scepticism 
and Huxley’s agnosticism, found in Hegel’s 
teaching an ark of refuge and a citadel of defence. 
It was tlius a movement of deliverance, of reform, 
and of religion. Not a few of its most zealous 
advocates were men destined for theology who 
found here a more congenial home. But, as time 
went on and this system began to he developed, 
the difficulties, tendencies, and obscurities in- 
herent in it, as well as the dangers, revealed 
themselves. Just as in Germany Hegel’s system 
allied itself at first with orthodox theology and 
then, in the hands of Strauss and Feuerbach, 
swung back to practical atheism and materialism, 
so also in our own country time has made it plain 
that this system is no guarantee of Christian faith 
or morals. Green * speaks with philosophic sorrow 
of those who find in poetry and religion the satis- 
faction for their ideals and aspirations, though 
they harbour scientific views which contradict 
these. He is sorry because such people do not 
proceed to frame or adopt a coherent philosophical 
system 5 forgetting that what gave transcendent- 
alism its interest and vitality among the educated 
was not its speculative scheme — that was always 
a puzzle more or less — ^but the idea that this 
philosophy conserved spiritual values, and that 
what is fast loosening its hold on this class to-day 
is the feeling, rightly or wrongly entertained, that 
these interests are being betrayed or disregarded 
in the interests of the coherence of the system 
itself. To begin with, it is widely felt that tran- 
scendentalism speaks too confidently of its own 
power to present a perfectly explicable view of 
the world — to exhibit all reality in thought cate- 
gories. Its manner is apt to strike the observer 
as being haughty and supercilious, and its language 
would lead one to think that a claim to something 
like omniscience is arrogated — a claim so contrary 
to our broken experience as human beings, and so 
opposed to that humility which serious thinkers 
have always regarded as the fitting attitude for 
all searchers of truth. 

( 6 ) Faith and knowledge . — No one has done more 
among our professional philosophers to abate this 
soaring gnosticism than Campbell Fraser, with 
his insistence on the function of faith as lying at 
the very basis of knowledge itself, as accompany- 
ing and regulating its advance all along its opera- 
tions. Keality is richer than thought, nor is it 
possible to factorize reality into thought tenns. 
The limits of human knowledge are obvious even 
in the most daring schemes of rationalism, and 
philosophy has again to face the problem of the 
relation between faith and reason. ■ 

Again, it is felt that transcendentalism does 
not do justice to the reality of the external world. 
To it the external world is only an object for a 
subject, and the tendency of all idealistic schemes 
is to lapse into solipsism. This solipsism may be 
of the numan individual or of the One Supreme 
Subject, but in essence it is the same. Sidgwick 
suggested the term ‘ mentalism ’ ® as a more 
adequate description of this tendency. Whatever 
term we use, the tendency itself is undeniable, and 


1 Prolegomena to Ethia, Oxford, 18S3, p. 2. 
*The term 'mentalism' or ‘ Immaterialism ' Is 
James S. Femer. 


also used by 


the reaction is seen in the movement known u 
neo-realism,’ but the tendency is acutely felt by 
reasonable' idealists, as, e.g., by A. S. Pringle- 
Pattison ; ^ yet one wonders if his own view of 
creation is not just a residuum of this old leaven 
of mentalism which he cannot purge out of his 
system. He has no difficulty in regard to the 
creation of souls, which, if it means anything, 
means something new, but he cannot admit the 
creation of matter. Yet, if God existed in His 
fullness before any person now living existed— if 
such an assumption is tolerable— why should 
creation as applied to matter be considered in- 
credible ? It is futile to try to explain matter as 
thought-elements, either in the mind of man or 
in the mind of God. When a philosopher arrives 
at such a view, it is surely the sane course for him 
to examine his reasoning again. 

(7) 2'he problem of personality. — The personality 
of man in this system, as we see from its modem 
developments, becomes insecure, or, if that danger 
is avoided, it is at the price of God’s personality 
that man’s is safeguarded. Thus there are those 
who, like Bosanquet, lay stress on the Supreme 
Personality or Individuality, and tend to make 
men but aspects of this Being’s life. Others lay 
stress on man and make God the totality of men — 
a college or community of spirits, eternal a parte 
ante as well as a parte post. To conceive of God 
as a perfect personality, above and apart from 
men and the world, and. yet originating and sus- 
taining both, seems an absurdity to this scheme 
of thinking. 

‘History is the biography ot the Absolute; science the 
natural history of the Absolute ; philosophy the self-conscious- 
ness of the Absolute, recalling and arranging its past being in 
unconsciousness, and discovering thereby the laws of.its own 
thought.’^ 

The outcome is seen in a book like Bradley’s 
Appearance and Reality, in which the Absolute is 
everything— God, men, nature, spirits good and 
evil — and yet somehow it is all that in the bliss of 
an absolutely consistent whole. Personal idealism, 
pragmatism, and, above all, theism, will never 
take such a theory seriously. 

5 , The task of philosophy. — The modern world 
is alive to the fact that the intellect alone is not 
man, and that reality is not to be construed solely 
by its means. Empliasis is now laid on the will 
and the emotions as well, with the result that the 
moral life — the sphere of ideals — is given its own 
place. When this is recognized, then it becomes 
clear that reality is not a perfection which the 
mind has to mirror, but an ideal which has to be 
achieved. Nothing is more deadening and more 
untrue than to think of reality from man’s point 
of view as a perfect ‘ is ’ ; for the moral life at any 
rate reality is in ideals — ‘the best is yet to be.’ 
Thus only can man’s freedom be savea from the 
cloudland of illusion, and thus only can evil and 
sin — the root of all our intellectual as well as of 
all oar moral problems — be faced as our moral 
nature imperatively calls on us to face them. 
Our duty in regard to these, unless our whole 
nature be itself a delusion, is not so much to 
explain them as to abolish them. To tell us that 
‘this very presence of ill in the temporal order 
is the condition of the perfection of the eternal 
order’* is to treat man^s moral nature with in- 
sincerity. Transcendentalism has no eschatology, 
because to it the Absolute — i.e. all that is— is 
already perfect and cannot be more so, and yet a 
philosophy or a religion without an eschatology 
oilers notning to man’s needs, imposes a veto on 
man’s passion for reformation, and does away with 

1 See art. Reaubm. 

* The Idea of God (Gifford Lectures), Oxford, 1917, ch. x. 

s Caim«, in Life, by ilaoEwen, p. 163. . , 

< J. Royce, The World and the Individual (Giford Lectures). 
New York and London, 1600-01, ii. SS5. 
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his felt need of redemption. These are some of 
the difficulties that most modern thinking men 
feel in regard to modem transcendentalism, and 
the recognition of tliem has led to a very general 
revolt against it in recent years from within the 
philosopli jc world itself. Pragmatism, neo-realism, 
neo-Kantianism, personal idealism, are hut some 
of the phases of this revolt. It cannot be said 
that these views, any or all of them, are free from 
difficulties ; and at the present moment it is im- 
possible to say what the future may have in store 
for philosophy. The best we can wish for it is 
that it free itself from the tyranny of phrases and 
become intelligible and interesting 5 that it may 
have the humility to attempt to solve real prob- 
lems that perplex men ; that it be freed from its 
disdain regarding men’s abiding convictions ; that 
it abstain from any language which would throw 
doubt on the great ideals and values of life ; and 
that it realize the necessity of 8 atisf 3 ring the heart 
as M ell as the head. God, nature, man — these are 
the realities. Transcendentalism tends to forget 
the second, and to make the first and third co- 
equal j pragmatism forgets the first, and natural- 
ism the first and third. The task of philosophy is 
concerning these three, and transcendentalism is 
valuable when the claims of naturalism become 
exorbitant ; but it must not, without becoming 
false, succumb either to humanism on the one 
hand or to pantheism on the other. 

LlTBRAnniB. — ^The OED elves an idea of the variety of mean- 
ing: attached to the word ‘transcendental,’ and K. Hisler, 


WMtrbuth der philosoph. Eepri^e\ S vols., Berlin, IBIO, girt* 
»t.„ ui„i „ pqj. jjjg pre-Kantian lorfcal usage and 

1 ■ ' ■ . ' ■ ■ sage the Histories of I’hilosophy and 
■ ' ■ ! ^ ‘ ( Tilted. For New England tranyoen- 

■ ■ ■ JosephCoolc, TVaiirmidmtafirjn, 

Boston, H.S.A., 1877, is a rigorous popular critici.sm of Emer- 
sonianism in the interests of orth.idoxy. The Jitcratnro ondcr 
artt. CoLziunoE and CAHSTtE is Instructive for the early 
inducnce of German transcendentaiisni in a popular form in 
Britain. 

A short account of the history of British transcendentalism, 
or absolutism, is (riven by Robert Mackintosh, UfOfl and 
SfOfUanism^ Edinbui^h, 1003, chs. rl. and vii, O, PBeiderer, 
Retigionaphilosophie auf gtcchiehtl. Gnindlagi, Berlin, 1878, 
and Devetopmmt of Thcologp, Eng. tr., Ixindon, 1890, gives the 
history of post-Kantfan idealism from a theological point of 
view. J. H. Stirling, T. H. Green, John Caird, Edward 
Caird, J. Watson, H. Jones, W. Wallace, J. Royce, J. 
Macbride Sterrett, G. S. Morris give a version of Hegelian 
transcendentalism of a religious character. F. H. Bradley, 
Appearance and Reality'^, London, 1002, is mainly negative. 
For the revolt aminst transcendentalism in Germany see H. 
Vmhinger, Die Philosophie de$ Alt Ob, Berlin, 1911. French 
philosop . ,-n to Bergson, has 

been mo- ‘I - ' ' ■ and personalistie. 

James i!"- , : ; ■ loolenf f'hitotophy, 

London, 1012, is Instructive for English thinking: an older 
book by D. Masson (quoted above) deals with Hill and 
Hamilton— the conflict between transcendentalism and in- 
tnitionism. The works of A. Campbell Fraser, Henry 
Sidgwick, and A. J. Balfonr lay stress on prhnitive con- 
victions and are in spirit against Hegelian gnostioisin. See 
the literature under artt. Neo-Ka.\tia.sisu, Kkawsm, and 
PuAOMATiSM. William Caldwell, Pragmntiem and Idealim, 
London, 1013, gives ample Information as to antl-rationallstio 
literatnre in Britain, German}’, rraiice, and America. 

D. Mackenzie. 

TRANSFORMATION.— Sec Metamor- 
phosis. 


TRANSMIGRATION. 


Introductory and Primftfve (N. W. Thomas), 
p. 426. 

Buddhist (M. Anesaki), p. 429. 

Celtic ( 6 . Bottin), p. 430. 

Egyptian (W. M. Funders Petrie), p. 431. 

TRANSMIGRATION (Introductory and Primi- 
tive). — Reiucamation is the passage of the soul 
from one hody to another, usually of the same 
species, among higher races often with ethical 
implications, the lot of the soul on earth being de- 
termined by its behaviour in a former life. Trans- 
migration, metempsychosis, and other terms are 
often used in an almost identical sense, hut also in 
a vaguer way, implying at times that_ the soul 
itself assumes an animal form, sometimes per- 
manently, sometimes only as a prelude to another 
reincarnation or to final destruction or absorption. 
Someu’hat different is the creed which may be 
termed ‘ alternation of existences ’ ; it involves 
the belief that man is double, a counterpart in 
another world corresponding to the earthly body 
or embodied soul in this world and taking the 
place of tlie latter when its turn comes to quit 
this world. Separate existence, reincarnation, 
annihilation, and transmigration aro the po.-«i- 
bilities that present themselves to the priinitivo 
mind when it inquires into the fate of the soul, 
\Ve cannot say why one belief rather than 
another has been adopted in any specific insUnce ; 
but it is clear that the resemblance of children 
to parents (or otner relatives) has played some 
part, especially in W. Africa. The co(in;lex of 
beliefs is therefore to some extent a soini-acicn- 
tifio creed, taking tlie place of a biological account 
of heredity, and based on reasoning that we can 
follow. It seems equally certain tlmt the wide- 
spread belief in transformation (or change of bodily 
form) during life must have had its effect on eschato- 
logical doctrine ; and here the creed goes back to 
wlmt must be some of the most archaic elements 
of human speculation. Those two factors are. 


Greek and Roman (A. C, Pearson), p. 432, 

Indian (R. Garbe), p. 434. 

Jewish (M. Gaster), p, 436. 

Teutonic (B. Dickins), p, 440, 

however, at times to some extent combined, when 
a rise or fall in the scale of existence is put down 
to the merit or demerit of previous births. Both 
in reincarnation and in transmigration doctrines 
the life or lives that succeed the human life on 
earth are sometimes regarded as limited in duration, 
sometimes n-s indefinitely prolonged ; whero some 
accident interferes with the duo course of reincar- 
nation, the lot of the soul may he a kind of third 
state, neither reincarnation nor annihilation (or ab- 
sorption), but separate existence (as an evil spirit). 

Many widely distributed customs appear to be 
connected with the belief in reincarnation. Thus, 
in Africa and America children aro buried by the 
wayside, near the mother, under the eaves, or ii. 
other situations that would in the eyes of the 
natives facilitate rcincanmtion ; in parts of Central 
Australia and in Africa people are buried in the 
place of their birth.' But it must be recalled that, 
generally speaking, the common feeling that it is 
well to be buried with one’s own people implies no 
more than the view that thi,s is ncccssaiy to ensure 
the solidarity of tlie family in the future life. The 
enstom of killing the lirst-lwm • hns licen explained 
for some areas by the belief that tins cliiid is, in 
Bjiccial measure, an embodiment of the father or 
grandfatlier j and tlie abdication of a king, as in 
Tahiti, in favour of an infant son has been put 
down to the same cause. The belief in transmigra- 
tion again in certain are.'us Iiivs led to the sacro- 
sanctity of certain siiecies, and the totemism^ (y.n.) 
of some region.s, such jw S. Africa and Oceania, nas 
been referred to this origin. 

1 See art. Dsatii ajo Dhvosal or-nt* DtAnOatwitoctotyaa^ 
primliive), > V’ll. 3(eX 

» See art. FijoiT-bok-s (Inlroduclory aoil PriraiUie), I X- 
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A well-developed scheme of reincarnation or 
transmigration, if we except the anomalous case of 
the Central Australian tribes, as to whose real 
belief there is some doubt, is generally found only 
among peoples who either have attained a certain 
stage of culture, as in India, or have almost 
certainly been in contact Avith or influenced by a 
higher culture, as among W. African tribes. The 
W. African tribes among Avhich a reincarnation 
creed has been recorded in more or less detail are 
the Mandingo, EAve, Edo, and Ibo. The belief is 
also knoAvn among the Yoruba, Avho lie geographi- 
cally betAveen the EAve and the Edo ; but details 
of tiieir ideas on the subject are lacking. 

I. West Africa. — (a) Mandingo. — As regards 
tbs Mandingo, Ave have only a summarized account 
of their beliefs,* Avhich differs Avidely from another 
account from a portion of the area;® a summarized 
account is ahvays liable to mislead, and, in vieAv of 
the large divergences recorded in other areas in 
the transmigration and reincarnation beliefs, it is 
prudent to aAvait further details from the French 
territories before classifying the belief as aberrant. 

According to Delafosse, every living being and every natural 
phenomenon depends for its nature on a nfamo, ‘dynamic 
spirit' ; the word nfo is applied to a genius, niama to a spirit, 
which may be that of a genius, a human being, a sacred object, 
an animal, a rock, etc. The niama of a dead man can reside 
where it likes — in the corpse, in the hut, in a sacred object, or 
in the body of a living being whose niama it absorbs. Certain 
magicians attribute their powers to the possession of the niama 
of a genius or of a dead man. The niama of a man for whom 
the due rites have not been perfonued may reincarnate itself in 
a solitary animal, or in a human being, who goes mad. It is 
therefore clear that, though the niama may be reincarnated, it 
is by no means invariably the case, and, where reincarnation 
takes place, it differs in kind from the reincarnation in which 
the more easterly tribes believe (see below). Side by side with 
the nt'ama we have the dia, or breath of life, which passes at 
death into another bein^ ; it is not the object of any cult ; it is 
found only In living beings and passes only into another being 
of the same species, save on the rare occasions when it animates 
the body of a totem. This belief is, in form, on all fours with 
those of other Nem tribes : but it is hardly possible to speak of 
reincarnation, which implies some degree of identity, some 
measure of personality. 

According to Monteil, the Ehassonke believe that dya is soul, 
force, or shadow, while ni means breath ; if this is correct, the 
meanings are just the reverse of what they ore in the foregoing 
account of Mandingo beliefs, and it seems clear either that we 
are in the presence of a far-going disintegration of creed or 
that, as has probably happened farther east, the belief has come 
from without and has been worked up by each tribe in its own 
fashion. In any case it seems improper to give a generalized 
account of the beliefs of a mass of tribes if such varied views 
have to he regarded as identical. 

(6) Ewe. — ^According to the Ewe belief, every 
man has tAvo souls — a luwo agbedo, or life-soul, 
and a luwo huto, or death-soul ; the former is 
visible Avhen a man casts a short shadoAV, the latter 
Avhen he casts a long shadoAV. The death-soul 
accompanies a man into the grave and then goes 
to the land of the dead ; the life-soul leaves the 
body at death and goes sighing mournfully and 
seeking for a resting-place ; each man has also a 
breath-soul. That the shadoAV-soul is more than 
a shadow is clear from the fact that sleep is 
attributed to the absence of the shadow -soul, 
Avaking to its return, and dreams to its activity 
outside the body. 

The land of the dead appears to be the same as 
AmedzoAve, the place of man’s origin — a land not 
on earth, but in heaven, Avhere everything cor- 
responds more or less closely to the things of this 
life. In Amedzowe are yams, com, cotton, bush, 
and all that surrounds a man in tliis life, not, how- 
ever, in bodUy form, but spiritually, so to speak ; 
and the human inhabitants of AmedzoAve live and 
thrive on these things in their spiritual form. 
Life in Amedzowe, hoAvever, is more than a dupli- 
cation of this world ; for, Avhen a child dies soon 
after birth, a priest may declare that it Avas a 
great king in AmedzoAA’e and has died in order to 

1 Delafosse, Ha\U.Sinigal-Iliger, iii. 16fi. 

> U. Monteil, Let Khattonkl, p. 142. 


return to the scene of its former glories. Con- 
versely, the things of this Avorld may influence tlie 
course of events in AmedzoAve ; if a man remains 
too long aAvay from the other Avorld, he Avill fall 
Ul, for the divellers there prepare to break down 
his hut; and, to save him, his associates in this 
Avorld must each bring a blade of grass and lay it 
on the roof of his house, as a symbol of the re-roonng 
of his spiritual house. In AmedzoAve a man has a 
spiritual aunt (test) and other relatives ; from her 
he must obtain permission to leave the AA’orld of 
spirits and come to the Avorld of men.* Some of 
those Avho come to this Avorld are so dearly loved 
by their spiritual relatives that they have to give 
a promise, called gbctsi, to return after a sliort 
time ; these are the children avIio die young ; this 
promise has been personified and is regarded as in 
some measure an evil genius, for it incites men 
Avho break it to evil deeds and especially to suicide 
or to acts that Avill bring about a violent death. 
Generally speaking, the lot of a man in this life 
and his abilities are determined by the fate 
announced to him by his tasi ; but here, as else- 
where, there is a fundamental contradiction in the 
creed of the Ewe, for, as Avill be seen beloAv, the 
aldama, or genius, is also held responsible for a 
man’s lot in this life. 

Side by side Avith this curiously untheological 
creed AA'e find the belief that MaAvu, the supreme 
god, is a dAveller in AmedzoAve and is the king 
Avho sits in judgment on the departing soul before 
it takes up its abode in this world. Not only so, 
but Ave find also the vieAV that the lot of man, or at 
least his term of life, is determined, if not by 
Mawu, at any rate by Mawu’s intercession Avith 
Death, Avhom he begs to spare one of his earthly 
children. If, as appears to be the case, the Ewe 
beliefs are the result of syncretism, there can be 
no doubt as to Avhicb are the older elements in 
their creed ; for the god of death, OgiuAvn, is found 
also among the Edo, from whom they were 
separated by the Yoruba influx, and Avhose views 
as to reincarnation at the present day come much 
closer to those of the Ibo, their neighbours on the 
east. 

There is, however, another side to the Eavb 
beliefs ; this is the aldama, kla, or, in the lan- 
guage of the neighbouring Tivi, okra ; it is often 
identified with the luwo, but an older and more 
correct conception seems to be that it is a genius 
or tutelary spirit. Another authority says that 
kra is the collective name for hunu, all the 
spiritual beings that surround a man, Avhether 
they be evil or good, human or demonic. Wester- 
mann connects the Avord aklama Avith Efik akaha, 
a promise to return to the other Avorld. If this 
derivation is correct, the conception of aklama as 
a tutelary spirit has arisen in the same Avay at 
that of its counterpart, gbetsi, by the personifica- 
tion of a promise, but Efik is a member of a 
different group of languages and topographically 
remote ; the derivation must therefore be received 
AAuth caution ; it is none the less possible that both 
words are derived from the same root or form, 
especially if it should be the case that the reincar- 
nation idea has been introduced from without or 
fostered in its growth by foreign influence. 

Every man has a kla, or, perhaps, properly 
speaking, one or more, for the aklama figurines 
worshipped by a man are often in duplicate, male 
and female, in any case Avith only a single arm, as 
an indication of the identity of aldama and human 
being. Children sometimes carry an aldama 

1 It ia perhaps not without significance that the loti is the 
father's sister ; for the Ewe are matrilineal, or at most in a 
transition stage ; and we can hardly suppose that the fathers 
sister has normally such influence in the family; the belief In 
question therefore either must be young or, more probably, has 
come to them from without. 
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figurine on their hacks, and, in the case of twins, 
each carries the figurine of the other ; it is not 
without importance that these twin figurines are i 
found in areas, such as Sierra Leone, where the 
reincarnation belief is not found, at any rate at 
the present day. One name for these figurines is 
ame we luwo, ‘ the soul of a man ’ — a phrase which 
makes clear the present deeply-rooted confusion 
between luwo and aklama. The aklaitM lives in 
Mawuwe, probably the same as Amedzowe, til) 
Mawu gives it permission to enter a man, which it 
does before birth ; tlie child to which it is assigned 
is known in advance, however ; for the priest can 
interrogate the aklama as to the future Jot of the 
unborn child. In some places the kla receives 
offerings annually, probably on the birthday of 
the child, for the Ma is named from the day of the 
birth and is also known as the younger brother of 
Mawu. The aklama seeks only the welfare of his 
ward, 80 long as the latter fulfils his obligations ; 
otherwise he may punish him with disease, mad- 
ness, or other ills, or, more properly, may allow 
him to fall a victim to them. The obligations jnst 
mentioned include abstention from certain foods, 
generally, or for a period, or on certain days. In 
some unexplained way the aklama is associated 
with a man by virtue of his being made by Mawu 
out of certain earth; for, when a thief has a 
thievish son, it is said that Mawu formed both of 
the same earth, and hence their aklama are alike. 
A man comes to the world with his character 
formed once for all, and it seems in reality to he 
that of his aklama ; a man’s nature [dzoghe) is 
said to leave him at death, and, though it is 
believed to be conditioned by his dtdama, it seems 
difficult to distinguish them. 

So far as we have gone, there has been some 
confusion between aklama, dzoghe, and luwo; 
after death this confusion is increased. The 
images of the aklama are broken in pieces or 
thrown away, for their oivner needs them no longer. 
The aklama seems now, like the luwo, to be termed 
noA(‘ ghost’ or ‘spirit’) and is questioned a few 
days after death to find out who was responsible 
for his death. The final destination of the noli is 
Tsie or Agnme, the place under the earth, the 
road to which passes through a river ; Kutiame 
is the ferryman, and liis fee is twelve cowries. 
Another account says tliat the dead man meets 
Liagbe at tiie entrance of a town, and she ques- 
tions liim as to his deeds in this life ; she has a 
great wound, which he must lick ; and, though 
uiis is a detail on which we have no other infor- 
mation, it seems liighly probable that Liagbe 
should be identified with the spiritual aunt {Ian). 

Native beliefs are rarely so clear and nnambigu- 
ouB os a written account commonlv assumes them 
to be ; but it is impossible to study the foregoing 
summary without feeling that syncretism must be 
reckoned with as a possible explanation. A know- 
ledge of the beliefs of the peoples to the cost of the 
Ewe can only strengbiien tlie probability of_ this 
explanation ; for here too we find diverse ideas 
combined, and some of them agree so closely with 
the Ewe creed that any possibility of separate 
origin must be rejected; at the same time, the 
general balance of the elements of the creed is so 
nifierent, and the tormiiioiogy so dill’erent (except 
where the creeds agree, as noted above), that_ wc 
can hardly accept the theory of a common onmn 
of the whole complex ns the explanation of the 
points of agreement, which are not relatively 
numerous. 

(c) Edo. — ^The Ewe language is closely akin to 
the Edo and forms a member of the group of 
languages named from the best known memlxir, 
which 18 spoken in Benin ci^ and the neighbow- 
hood. It IS somewhat surpnsing that as regards 


the subject of this article the terminology differs 
in tvto from tliat of the Ewe, as is made clear bj* 
the following table ; 



Ewe 

Edo 

Ibo 

Clenlu* . 

Shadow (soul) 
Breath . 

Spirit . 

Gbost . 

Ward . 

Other world . 
Promise 

aitama, 

Ua 

luieo 

gbogbo 

fioh 

Amedrowe 

ghetti 

ehtrit 

ifna 

anogn 

tU 

orto (fj 

Elimi 

dt, exi ; cf, 

ttnyinyot 
fWd, vmf, un*. 
tniro. 

cf. aka!np(4L^ 
(Avyiao, 

OH-niifMO, Okmu 
ttkafta ; cf. 


Broadly sneaking, corresponds to oar idea of soul, for the 
agoga is said to disappear on the day that a man’s body la put 
into the grave; in the Kukuniku country there are traces of 
belief In a breath-soul wliich does not, however, correspond 
to the dya, tor eti is said to be the breath of tfit, which dies In 
Ellml before it comes to this world. Osa (god) is said to take 
a roan’s eft to Eliroi, where it turns into a roan with a body 
(i.e. (hi). Two efit are usually distinguished, ehinthi (rhinowa) 
and eAinoAa, sometimes identified with rkosi, eometimes with 
thogai, the ehi of a childless person. Some say that ehinotnt 
is in Ellml, while ehinoha is on the back of a man’s neck ; other* 
say that thinoha is a man’s shadow in Eliral, or that thincora is 
on the top of a man's head ; the latter statement was qualified 
by the addition that there mis anotlier ehi in 0iinl. Some say 
that ehinowa comes to earth when a man dies, thuarepr^uelng 
the idea of alternation already found among the Ewe, others 
that ehinoha lives In Ellml and comes to earth ns ehinthi when 
B man dies. It is also said that ehinoiea goes at death to EUml 
and returns tor sacrifices and oOerlngs ; in Eliml this ehi may 
lay claim to a woman lor whom his earthly counterpart paid 
bride-price without being able to secure her ns a wife. Some 
say that thinova is sent by Osa to animate a child already con- 
ceived, others that it brln^ a child to a man, others atraln that 
It 'does things for a man,’ i.e. is bis genius. Khimha’t 
functions are equally a matter of opinion ; it is on the back of a 
man's neck, or Is the servant of ehinmna and takes sacrifice to 
him Id EUml, or lives In Ellml and comes to earth when its word 
dies, or is a man’s shadow In Eliml, where ehtnmra is also, or 
corresponds to er<— a man’s enemies (perhaps, rather, evU 
spirita), to whom he eacrlDoes on the road. 

We reach a somewhat different cycle of Ideas when we find 
ehinoha regarded as a ' bush soul,' Injury to which means sick- 
ness tor the human being. It Is also said to be the ‘ king of the 
bush’ and to be richer Uian ehfnotro; when it receives a aacri- 
flee. It is satisfied and turns its back. The prevailing riow Is 
undoubtedly that ehi brings a child from Ellml bulls not Identi- 
cal with (t; some say that the dead go to Ktirol and are 
reborn seven times in the same or another family, alternately 
ns male and female. Though there is eomc contusion between 
the ehi, they seem to be clearly distinguished from the man 
himself : tlicy are real genii, but so far bound up with their 
human counterpart that his health Is iromcUmea reganled as 
dependent on the state of the bush ehf. On the whole, the 
ehinoha Is a bad genius that leads a man astray, spoils things, 
and, so far as the identity of man and ehi Is accepted, rcluses to 
remain in this world. The word ehi is found in Eukiiruku In 
the form eri, with which may be comjiarcd the Ibo efi,* efi, 

(rf) Tbo. — Among the Ibo, who nnniber several 
millions, there is much diversity of view ; bnt only 
a Bmall percentago of the tribes have been ade- 
quately investigated ; the following summaiy 
relates to the Awka and Asaba districts. West of 
the Niger the belief i.h that an entity’ known os e», 
eometimes identified with ep, send.s tlie now human 
being into the world ; the reincarnated person and 
the reincarnation are known resj)eclively as ago 
and hwago, Tlie ci is normally a dead person, bnt 
in some areas may be the father or mother of the 
child. East of the Niger the H is in the main, 
like ikenga, a ncrsonal protective deity, ivith only 
slight traces of a connexion with the reincarnation 
belief ; there is no explicit statement that the ci 
Bcnds A child into the world. The ikeUga may per- 
haps be equated with the Ewe gbetsi, edjiecially if, 
as seems prolmble, it is etymologically connected 
with Efik akana, the promise to return to the 
other world. The Ibo are quite clear in their 
belief that a person is reincarnated, normally in 
his (or her) own family, at nnv rate if he lias been 
buried w'ith his fathers ; children of tender years 
will assure the inquirer with the utmost eoJeranity 

I A persons! protective »;ririt. * Evil spitiX. 

* r represents a breathed r. 
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that they are their deceased grandfathers or grand- 
mothers ; and the identity of the ancestor is deter- 
mined by divination. A child that speaks before 
it ^ens its eyes is said to be relating what it saw 
in 0 wamwo and is at once exposed in the ajoifia ; it 
is also asserted that a man who has been unlucky 
in one existence may decide, on opening his eyes 
for the first time in a new life, that it is the same 
world in wliich he was unhappy before, and resolve 
to give up the struggle, whereupon the new-born 
child dies on the spot. 

The relation between ci and ago, west of the 
Niger, may be compared with that of godchild and 
godparent ; the relation sets up a bar to marriage, 
and a man may not even marry into the umunna 
(sept) of his ci ; two people who have the same ci 
may not marry, nor yet may their children, though 
apparently a man may marry the fellow hvtago of 
his sister. There is a saying that the child who 
is one’s ago {hwago) should have been the child of 
a man’s own loins ; both must be of the same 
quarter ; if the ci has no heir of his oivn, the 
ago inherits the property. Curiously enough, the 
onge bi owe, the reincarnated person, who is sent 
into the world by the (living) ct, and who ought by 
analogy to stand to the child in a closer relation 
than the ci, is in point of fact regarded as a com- 
parative stranger ; he may come from another eho 
(quarter) or from a different tribe altogether, and 
his ritual prohibitions do not concern the child, 
who has to observe those of his ci. 

There are traces of the view that ci and hwago 
form two links in a continuous chain, at any rate 
where the ci is not a Jiving person, the hwago of 
one generation being the ci of the next ; and this 
affords a satisfactory explanation of the views as to 
prohibitions. At the same time, it must be re- 
membered that the ci is properly a personal pro- 
tective deity, in fact a personal alose, and that 
the facts are, in other directions, best accounted 
for on this hypothesis; it must not, however, be 
forgotten that east of the Niger an alose may be 
the ci, or, according to another account, may itself 
be reincarnated. East of the Niger also we some- 
times find the view that the ago goes to the next 
world with a dead man, while the oglisi pegs that 
represent it are thrown away ; so that here the 
ago is regarded as the ci ; it is, at any rate for a 
time, to some extent represented by the ndicie, 
or ancestral figurines. Curiously enough, the 
umunna (sept) claims to have a collective ago, just 
as it has a collective ndicie, though in the nature 
of things an ago which sends to this world a cor- 
poration, not individual human beings, is unthink- 
able. 

West of the Niger there is a good deal of con- 
fusion between ct and efi, which is properly a 
genius, and may perhaps originally have neen a 
breath-soul (cf. Kukuruku ett, ' breath ’).' If this 
is the case, efi is now none the less distinct from 
the man, for ceremonies are performed to bring it 
to the house, and in many cases it is identified with 
ci. Perliaps two streams of belief flowdng together, 
one placing ci in Owamwo, the other locating efi 
in this world, have coalesced, so that ideas associ- 
ated with ci came to be attached to efi, and vice 
versa. 


1 The following forms may be compared : 


Edo 

Sobo 

Kukuruku 

Ibo 

ehi, eft 

eri 

ezi 

erie 


Of. also the undoubtedly related words for • ear’ ; 


eho ero «o nff(«=efO. 


It has been pointed out that the words a/tana 
and ikehga are in all probability connected ety- 
mologically ; it is by no means unlikely that Ma 
and aMama are from the same root ; for la and no 
may well be alternative forms of a suffix, and the 
transition from kala to Afo is a well-established 
phonetic change in W. Africa. There is some 
reason for supposing that the original idea is that 
of a promise, though in Ewe the term gbetsi is now 
used in that sense, while aklama has become a 
genius ; but further research is needed in other 
areas before any definite pronouncement can bo 
made. It is tempting to connect the root ka with 
the Egyptian ka, which was a double of the man 
and believed to be after death, with the mummy, a 
denizen of the tomb ; ' but, though there are clear 
traces of mummification in W. Africa, probably 
due to Egyptian influence, and though nothing is 
more probable than that Egyptian ideas in tra- 
versing the continent would have undergone fun- 
damental changes, there is no positive evidence to 
connect any of the beliefs mentioned above with 
any article of the Egyptian creed.® The possibility 
of Egyptian influence must, however, be kept in 
mind, for Egyptologists appear to accept tiie evi- 
dence produced by L. Frobenius“as to Egyptian 
influence in the present Yoruba area in the 6th cent. 
B.C. That the terms of the Yoruba language show 
no connexion with tliose cited above is of no import- 
ance, for there can be little doubt that the Yoruba 
tribe has come down from the north and may 
' not have been in occupation of the area in 
question, if indeed it existed, at the period in 
question. 

2. South Africa. — In many parts of S. Africa, 
and sporadically in other parts of Africa, there 
is a belief that the dead are transformed into 
certain species of animals, or at any rate that the^r 
assume this form to appear to the survivors; it 
has been maintained, not quite convincingly, that 
some Bantu tribes ‘ suppose themselves to be 
transformed at death into their totems. This 
belief is, however, definitely reported from the 
west coast, among the Siena and the Twi, as well 
as in the north-east of the Congo Free State. 
Among the Zulu the transformation is supposed 
to be into a species of serpent. 

3. Madagascar. — In Madagascar the belief in 
transformation is also found, though here doubtless 
of Indonesian origin ; and we see a different lot 
in the future state assigned to various social 
grades; this is of course a common feature of 
eschatological doctrine not connected with the 
theory of moral retribution. 

4. Central Australia. — ^According to Spencer and 
Gillen, the tribes of Central Australia believe that 
children are reincarnations of their ancestors 
(totem) and are continually reborn ; ® but the 
testimony of Strehlow, a witness well acquainted 
with the language of the Arunta tribe, directly 
contradicts this ; ® for he maintains that the native 
belief is that the soul of every man goes at death 
to the Isle of the Dead, there to be annihilated 
by a flash of lightning; in certain cases it is 
believed that a totem-ancestor is himself reborn, 
but after this reincarnation he does not return. 

1 Bee orL Dkatu anu Disposal or the Dead (Eg jtjHad). 

s In modern Egj’ptian folklore the .giiarina, equated by 
Seligman with the ixi, is held to be the spiritual counterpart 
of a man, which has nothing to do with his immortal soul ; it 
plays the part of a good or bad angel. It is of course possible 
that this resemblance to present-day W. African beliefs is due 
to convergence ; we can hardiy assume that both are simple 
replicas of ardent Egj-ptian beliefs, nor yet that the course of 
development has been Identical; but there Is at least a pnnia 
/acre case for niquirj-. 

s Dhd Afrika Spraeh, Berlin, 1912. 

* See art. Bantu and S. Apeioa, { 3 f. 

® Spencer-GillenA, pp. 123, 127 ; Spencer-Gflienb, pp. KS. 

eOhbtu, xcl. I1907J 285, idi. (1907] 123; see also literature 
below. 
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Strehlow’s account of Aranda (Amnta) belief 
is as follows ; 

The totcm-oncestors dropped Botne of their ehuringa, which 
were transformed into trees, rocks, etc., from which proceed 
ralapa ; these are completely formed boys and girls of reddish 
colour and have both body and soul ; they are invisible to orflin- 
ary mortals. When a woman passes a spot (tuanol-ofa) where 
the transformed body of an ancestor is, and where consequently' 
the ratapa associated with that ancestor dweil, one of the 
latter, when it recognizes a suitable (t.e. of the correct clan) 
woman, enters her body and causes various symptoms. The 
child belongs to the totem of the ancestor associated with the 
spot. 

There is a second method by which an ancestor Impregnates 
a woman, but this does not seem to imply any kind of reincar- 
nation, though the ancestor is called in both cases the imnptifcua 
of the child. The oncestor is said to come out of the earth and 
throw a small bull-roarer (namaluna) at a suitable woman, in 
whose body it takes human form. 

Both kinds of impregnation are said to be equally frequent, 
and the difference is recognized in the face of the child, which 
Is narrow in the first, broad in the second kind. 

An iningukua can also, very rarely, enter a woman’s body 
Ji person ; and a child thus originated has light hair ; in such 
a case the soul goes at death like other souls to the Isle of the 
Dead, and is annihilated by a flash of lightning. There is 
therefore no question of repeated reincarnations, and only In 
the third case can we really speak of an Aranda belief in the 
doctrine, so far as can be seen from Strehlow's narrative. 

This account agrees with much of what is 
reported by Spencer and Gillen j * though the.se 
authors speak of reincarnation of ancestors, they 
really mean an incarnation of spirit-children left 
behind by the totem-ancestors. And even among 
the Aranda we hear of the totem-ancestors® living 
in water-holes. 

Perhaps it is most probable that large local 
variations of belief account best for tho difierences 
between Strehlow and the English authors. In 
this connexion the account of R. H, Mathews • is 
of interest, though it must be remembered that 
be is probably relying on infonnation derived from 
others. Some of the Chingali believe in repeated 
reincamationa of ancestors, and a change of sex 
occurs each time others say that women are not 
reincarnated and consequently deny at any rate 
the change of sex ; tho northern Chingali deny 
the reincarnation creed altogether and come very 
near tho doctrine set forth by Strehlow for the 
Aranda, . , , j • « 

S. Other areas. — ^The totomism of Indonesia' 
and Oceania* has been traced both by IVilken and 
by Rivers to the belief that the sacrosanct animal 
species is the residence of ancestral sonl^_ Tnins- 
migration theories are also found sporadically in 
New Guinea {g,v.) and N. and S. Amenc^ Tho 
Bororo Indians of Brazil helieve that they become 
arara birds after death and in dreams ; other 
tribes say they pass into other birds. "J”® 
is kept as a pet and mourned at death, though 
the wild bird may he killed for its feathers ; yet 
the Bororo say, ‘We are arara.' According to 
von den Steinen, the earliest form of the 
was that the native said, ‘ I have a mid, not_ 1 
am a bird,’ which flies at night and which remams 
as the natural form of the person when a magician 
or other evil-disposed being hinders ms return to 
human form (».e. causes his 

in pa^ of Anstr^ia and W. Afnca that these 
forms of eschatological creed are an element ot 
real importance. 

LrrHUTTOK.— J. G. Frarer. ill., 

General Index, t.v. ; RBR xxxvU. I169S) •, N, w, ftomu, 

Anthropologieat Report on tke BSo^^ngYeopU* ofh 
S pts-JLondon, IBl^Anttropo^eS 
ina hoplei ^ dfiaerio, 6 rts., do. ”5.5' 

S&lnen. CTnf^ 2%aturv^tm Ztntr^il'BrarUii^, v??®* 
no S5S. 512 S B. Unsres.Gnter i^apuflz, IVlcsboden, 
iSbI p^SZS : a. van Genoep, dw>ou «f totAnfaffls d Madagatcar, 


1 Bpsncet-Onien*', pp. IS6t, lOL 

* Ot Bp«nccr-Gllfen'>, p. M& 

» 8«! art. IXDOSMIAKB. 

« Bm artt. Atmraiiasxi, Mal-uraaiUM. 


Paris, IDM; Raeif'er-Areftiv, ii. flOn) T3; M. DeI.afosse, 
Uaut^S^ffjaUIiiin^r^ Pari?, 1012; C. Monteil. lefn 
do, 1916 ; C. Strehlow, * Die Arandn- und In 

Zcntral-Auptralien,* in stadL Frankfurt 

a. 3/., lOOSff., L ii. POOS] 61 ff.. etc. AV. ThO*MAS. 

TRANSMIGRATION (Buddhi8t),-*Theoreti- 
cally Buddhism teaches neither the existence of 
the soul nor its transmigration, but insists on the 
revolution, or ‘ stream ’ (mriisara), of existences. 
In its practical influence on the popular mind, 
however, this doctrine amounted to much the same 
as any other doctrine of transmigration. It amal- 
gamated everywhere with the ammi.stic conception 
of the soul, whether human or otlier ; it inspired 
the people with the feeling of a certain continuity 
of life-relationships through various existences ; it 
impressed the popular mind with a degree of fatal- 
ism — the belief that every event in one’s life was 
the result of post deeds. The doctrine, wlien for- 
mulated, contained more or le.«8 sensuous descrip- 
tions of the better lives in the lieavens, besides 
horrifying details of purgatorial existences; and 
these aspects of the teacliing resulted in the growth 
of a respectable volume of visionary literature 
during the course of the history of the religion in 
various countries.' Thus, in spite of the higher 
doctrine of tlieideiil Bnddliist perfection in nirrana, 
and in spite of tlie psychological and metaphysical 
formulations of the teacliing of karma and chittn, 
the Buddhist conception of transmigration may he 
treated in the same category ns other doctrines of 
the same kind. 

According to the regular teaching, the sainsHra 
consists in an indefinite revolution of renewed 
existences produced and prolonged according to 
the qualities of the karma (q.v,), which is the 
matrix ns well as tlio vis a tergo of the enduring 
existences. It is said repeatedly ; 

‘Noberinnlngis known of the eternal revolution (»a»h»droJ 
of the beings, streaming anil flowing to and fro lin tlic ocean of 
births and deaths), being covered by ignorance (arijjd) and 
fettered in thirst (fopAd).’® 

In this vast ocean of renewed hirtlis there arc 
innumerable streams of existences, conditioned by 
their respective deeds and retributions, flowing 
uninterruptedly not only in the continuity of the 
individual being but also in the solidarity of a 
group of existences. Now the groups of existences 
are mnssified into five gaits ('courses,' ‘modes of 
life’) — the heavenly life, the human life, tho 
animal life, tho ghostly life, and the purgatorial 
(or hellish) life ; or into six, by adding the asiira 
(or furious spirits).* Another cln.ssi(i cation is that 
of the bkava (‘ being’) or foka ('realm,’ the cosmic 
installation of beings) into three — the formless 
heavens, tlie lieavens with forms, and the material 
worlds with desires and greed.* In this connexion 
it is to be noted that tho Buddhist doctrine of 
transmigration emphasized the affinity and solid- 
arity of the karma and all its consequences within 
a group of existences, whether a specific world in 
the cosmic system, the local division of tho abode, 
or the class division in social life; in short, any 
and every link, material, physical, moral, emo- 
tional, intellectual, or social, is tho cause and a 
manifestation of the solidarity of existence due to 
the common karma. Tho principle of the solid- 

r In SoThi’uno-nitavo, U. ZM-SCS, itzbX-HoggiLTIln^ th« 
grsAt dbcipic o{ BoddbA, wtll versed in superoormel sUaItt- 
ments, nsrrelea to his fellow-monk l«kkbiina his visions of 
beings tortured »nd purified in the purgatories and the esnses 
ot their sufferings. Thence we have s long series of simtlsr 
nsrratiTes, lor which see, t.g,, the opening of the FnAflisutu 
(ed. E. Binsrt, Paris, lRSZ-07, L), ot B. Ksnjio, A Catatajpt tf 
Oie Chinut Trantlation of tAs RaddJiUt Tnpitaia, Ojriord, 
I8S5, nos. 561, 677. 67B, 705, etc. 

* SathpvUa-nitSi'a, IL 178 f., etc. 

» Bee art. Ooskooojrr aim OosKOUrtT (BoddbSitX eep. H s-t 

* The five or six clrdes sre graphloaily represented la ths 
tAoTxieAeioia (the cvcle ot existence), for which ees art. Asaxra. 
on the A’fdana (roh I. p. 
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arity is the karma, and its manifestation is the 
bhava or dhatu, the latter of which means the 
characteristics (common to the beings ■within a 
group), the specific circle of existence, community, 
common destiny. 

How the different dhatus are produced; what are the 
reciprocal actions and reactions of the ps 3 ’ohicaI factors and en- 
vironmental factors in the process of the development of itarma ; 
what are the conditions of the individual karma beinp attracted 
to and incorporated into the common dhatu — these and associ- 
ated questions pave rise to varied speculations in the Buddhist 
schools, the whole forming a web of subtle argument and 
grotesque fancy, in which are mlngied Buddhist cosmology, 
psycholog}', ethics, and sociology. This is a subject which 
awaits further investigation.^ 

The practical effects of the Buddhist doctrine of 
sarhsara were a deepening and broadening of the 
feeling of the continuity of life. Thougli often 
vulgarized through its amalgamation ■with animistic 
beliefs, the effect of the doctrine was to extend 
affection and attachment in human relationships 
to the former and coming lives, even to animal 
and plant life, which was held to be continuous 
and closely associated with human life, and to 
elaborate those sentiments through the belief in 
deeper causes, remoter connexions, and wider 
aspects of being than those of the present life. 

This point can be illustrated from the folk-lore and literature 
of every Buddhist people, and one of the flowers of romantic 
literature — the Japanese literature of the 11th cent. — is domin- 
ated by this sentiment of continuity. There the delicate yet 
strong tie of human affection was associated vrith the idea of its 
continuity through lives beyond death, as well as with the idea 
of nature os inspired by physical surroundings and their 
changes. Unfortunately both W. Q. Aston and Karl Florenz, 
in their histories of Japanese literature, hardly touch this point. 

Another point in the effect of the teaching of 
samsdra is the belief in the occasional appearance 
of persons who can remember their former lives. 
In fact, it seems that Buddha himself regarded 
this faculty as one of his supernormal attainments 
{iddhi) and one of the criteria of saintliness. 
Everywhere in Buddhist literature we find mention 
of the three special faculties (tevijia) — the divine 
•vision, the divine hearing, and the clear recalling of 
one’s former lives (pubbenivasa). This belief gave 
rise to a rich literature of Jataka {q.v. ) and the allied 
literature of Niddna and Avawna, which aimed 
at supplying that belief ivith concrete illustrations 
and impressing believers with the close association 
of the lives of Buddha and Buddhist saints ivith 
those of all other beings, besides inculcating morals 
by the stories. Thus it was no wonder that some 
ersons claimed to have the same faculty, whether 
y chance or as a result of training. The folk-lore 
and legends of Buddhist countries are full of 
instances, and a noteworthy point in them is that 
many of those endowed persons are children, whose 
remembrance of their o^wn former lives is mostly 
said to lose its ■vividness as they grow older.* 
Lubratobe.— See artt Oosuoooht akd Cosuoloot (Buddhist), 
JlTAEi., Ka&ua, and the literature cited Uiere. 

M. Anesaki. 

TRANSMIGRATION (Celtic).— i. There are 
two passages which clearly assert the belief in 
metempsychosis among the ancient Celts. Caasar 
(tfe 'Bui. Gall. vi. 14) tells us that the principal 
oint in the teaching of the druids is that the soul 
oes not perish, but, after death, passes from one 
body into another. Diodorus completes the 
evidence of Cm-sar and states it precisely : 

•Among the Galatse [Gauls or Germans] the doctrine of 
P 3 rthogora 8 prevails, nameli’, that the souls of men are Immortal 
and after a fixed number of years begin to live again, the soul 
entering into a second body* (v. 28). 

But is Diodorus giving the teaching of Pythagoras 
or that of the Celts ! If the former, it would be 
wise to attach only a relative importance to the 
1 Cl. SatHi/utta-m'kai/a, 11. 140-177, and artt. ABumBAima 
Koit VtakiivA, Cosmoqont and CosMOLoor (Buddhist). 

3 See Lalcadlo Hearn, Gleanings in Suddha-Fields, Boston 
and New York, 1S07, ch. x. ; H. fielding, The Soul of a People, 
London, 1893, pp. S24-S4S. 


precision of his words ; if the latter, it must be 
admitted that, according to the belief of the Celts, 
the passage of the soul into another body does not 
follow immediately upon death, and that, while 
the soul awaits its reincarnation, it continues to 
live, though under conditions which are not those 
of the life on earth. This interpretation would 
make it possible to reconcile the passages in Ctesar 
and Diodorus }vith the evidence of ancient writers 
who have transmitted Celtic conceptions regarding 
the future life in which the idea of metempsychosis 
does not occur. 

Diodorus goes on to say ; 

‘Therefore, during the funerals of the dead, they throw Into 
the funeral pyre letters written to the dead relatives in the ex- 
pectation that the dead will read them.’ 

It seems, therefore, that the man whose body was 
burned acted as a messenger between the living 
and the ancestors whom he was about to meet 
again in the other world. It is the idea of the 
immortality of the soul and of another world that 
is emphasized by the Latin writers. 

Valerius Maximus (II. ■vi. 10) tells that there 
was an ancient custom among the Gauls of lending 
each other sums which were repayable in the lower 
world, so firmly were they persuaded of the im- 
mortality of the soul. Pomponins Mela (iii. 2), 
after stating that, according to the druids, the soul 
is eternal and that there is a second life among the 
manes, adds that they bum and bury along ivith 
the dead things which are useful to the living, and 
that, formerly, they postponed the settlement of 
business affairs and debts until the time when 
debtors and creditors would meet in the lower 
world; there were even people who voluntarily 
cast themselves into the funeral pyre of their 
kindred in the expectation that they would rejoin 
them in the new me. The idea of a new life after 
death and before reincarnation was thus one of the 
most cherished and deep-seated beliefs of the 
ancient Celts, As to where that new life was 
spent, Valerius Maximus and Pomponins Mela 
employ the ordinary terms of Roman mythology 
for the other world {inferos, manes) ; but Lucan is 
not content with that superficial assimilation ; 

‘Too assure us, Druids, that it is not the silent dweliings of 
Erebus nor the pale kingdoms of Dis tvho inhabits the depths, 
at which the souls arrive ; the same breath directs their 
members in another world ['orbe aiio"], and, if your songs 
deciare what can be known, death is in the heart of a tong life ' 
(Pharsalia, i. 449-4S6). 

There has been an endeavour to fix the meaning of 
‘orbe alio,’ In the Latin of the time of Lncan it 
can mean only ‘ another region of the earth ’ and 
not ‘ another celestieJ globe" (see S. Reinach, BCel 
xxii. [1901] 454). 

The commentaries on the few and vague Greek 
and Latin texts which bear upon the ancient Celtic 
belief in metempsychosis do not lead to any further 
precision. In particular, we cannot determine 
whether the teaching of the Celts was borrowed 
from the Pythagorean school. Such was, however, 
a tradition of antiquity. The passage from 
Diodorus quoted above lacks clearness, but as 
early as the beginning of the 1st cent. B.C. 
Alexander Polyhistor (frag. 138 [FHG iii. 239]) 
wrote that Pythagoras had the Gauls (raXiraj) as 
disciples. Timagenes {ap. Aramianus Marcellinus, 
XV. 9) seems to connect the organization of the 
druidic corporations with Pythagoras with regard 
to the doctrine of the immortality of the soul. 
Valerius Maximus (it. vi.) declares that he would 
consider the belief in the immortality of the sonl 
a foolish thing if it were not for the fact that the 
belief of the Ganis on that matter agreed lyith 
that of Pythagoras. But the Celtic doctrine, 
though showing analogies with the Pythagorean 
doctrine, was not identic.al ivith it ; it did not 
distinguish between the fate of the wicked and 
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that of the just ; the other life is neither a punish- 
ment nor a recompense, and, in fact, the idea of 
justice is entirely absent from the Celtic conception. 

2 . We have another source of information in the 
legends preserved by Irish epics, -which tell of 
historical personages and seem for the most part to 
be anterior to Christianity. 

In the middle of the 6th cent, of our era St Rnnen met at 
Mag Bile (lloville, Oo. Down) a warrior named Tdan Mao 
Oairiil, who lived all alone in hie den ; at first be would not 
allow the saint and his disciples to enter his dwelling, but he 
<raded by making them welcome and showing them hospitality. 
They refused to accept anything from him, however, until bo 
had told them of his adventures, which were by no means 
ordinary. TiSan Mao Oairiil had come from Spain to Ireland 
812 years after the Flood along with the first inhabitants, 
Partholon, the son of Sera, and 24 couples. When the number 
of immigrants had increased to 6000, an epidemic destroyed 
them one after another, until only one survived to tell the 
tale, that one being Tiian Mao Oairiil. For 22 years he was 
the only inhabitant in Ireland; then Nemed, son of Agnoman, 
who also came Irons Spain, landed on the island, after a storm, 
with four men and four women. On his arrival Tiian went into 
hiding ; he fasted for three days, and, having lain down to sleep 
one night, he awoke in the morning in the form of a stag. He 
led the herds of deer in Ireland until the extinction of the race 
of Nemed. Then he became a boar, and remained in that shape 
as long as the men of Semion, son of Stariat, from whom the 
Rrbolg are descended, were In possession of Ireland. He next 
became a vulture during the reign of Beothach, son of larbonel, 
an ancestor of the Tuatha D6 Danann ; and, once more, a fish, 
when the sons of MiI6 conquered Ireland. One day he was 
caught by a fisherman, brought to the wife of king Cairell, 
cooked, and eaten by her. At the end of the usual period he 
was born again ns an infant and was called Mac Cairifl, t.e. son 
of Cairell. Up to his second birth as a man Tdan had lived S20 
years : 100 as a man, 80 as a stag, 20 as a boar, 100 as a vulture, 
and 20 as a fish. 

Certain details of this metempsychosis should be 
noticed ; in all his successive shapes Tdan pre- 
served the consciousness and recollection of his 
previous existences, and his human intelHgence 

E ersisted during his lives in the bodies of animals ; 

is metamorphosis took place only when lie had 
reached the extreme limito of old age and decrepi- 
tude ; it occurred only in the neighbourhood of 
the house in which he lived during his first life ns 
a man ; and, finally, his change of body took place 
only after a fast of three days. 

There is another Irish legend dealing with 
metempsychosis, tliougii in a less varied and 
definite manner than that of Tiian — the history of 
Mongdn, son of Fiachna. 

One day Hongdn had a discussion with his jT/i, os to 

where kiiJ^FothadAirgdech, who was slain by the Flan Caoilte* 
had fallen. It was agreed that if, in the space of throe days, 
Mongdn failed to prove that Fothad had fallen at the river 
Lame in Ulster, and not at Uuffry in lAcinstcr. as Forgoll main- 
tained, his goods ond his person should become the property of 
the tilu Mongdn’s wife broke into lamentations which in- 
creased as the time went on, but Mongdn waited calmly in the 
firm belief that a witness would come from a distant country to 
attest the truth of his statement ; for Mongiin hearf the steps 
of the mysterious traveller from afar. On the third day, at 
nightfall, a warrior appeared, who, when brought t”® 
presence of Forgoll, pointed out the exact spot where Fothad 
had been burled, and even gave the Inscription on his tomb. 
^Yhile narrating the death of Fothad, Uie warrior called ifongdn 
as witness to the truth of his story, and named him by the name 
of Fionn. Tl\e warrior was CaolUc, ond Mongdn was thus o 
reincarnation of Fionn, living about three centuries after him. 
The legend gives us no inforiualion about the incarnations oi 
Fionnbetween the end of his first life and his rcinraroation In 
Mongdn, but probably they were similar to those of Tuan Mao 
OalrUl, 

Other Irish legends allude to cases of meta- 
morphosis, hut they do not seem to take place 
at the end of a life. There are also epic stories 
presenting beings whicli have had a second birth, 
but those beings belong to the world of fames and 
have no bearing upon the study of human metem- 
psychosis. 

3. The Welsh romances also contain numerous 
examples of metamorphosis. Perhaps there are 
traces of metenips3-cliosis in the romance of 
Taliesin, in which lie tells in verso of all the places 
where he has been since the beginning 
world, and in the poem entitled Kat Goddeu 
(‘ Battle of Goddeu ’), in which the poet enumer- 


ates all the shapes which he has taken ; sword, 
star, hook, eagle, ship, serpent, etc. Bat the 
story of Taliesin is preserved only in MSS of the 
17th cent., and the ancient poems attributed to 
the celebrated hard of tlie 6th cent, cannot ho 
earlier than the 12th. It is diificult to disentangle 
the real archaic elements contained in them. 

To snm up : it is practically only in the teste of 
the writers of antiouity that definite evidence is 
fonnd of a Celtic belief in metempsychosis : among 
the Irish, metempwchosia is an exceptional pheno- 
menon, a kind of privilege enjoyed by heroes ; 
•what we find among the Welsli is a literary tradi- 
tion rather than the traces of an ancient belief. 
Whatever may he the ingenuity of modem scholars, 
it cannot on this subject make up for the lack of 
documentary evidence. 

IfTBRATCas.— H. d’Arbois de JnbalnvtUe, Lt Cvcle mytho- 
logifue irlandais et la mythotogie eeltigMt (Ctnirt de litt/rature 
eeltimie, Ik), Paris, 1SS4 ; The Voyage 0 } Bran, ton 0 / Bebal, 
cd. K. ilpycr, ‘With an Essay upon the Irish Vision of the 
happy Othervforid and the Celtic Doctrine of Kcblrth,' by A. 
Nutt, London, 1895-D7. Q. DOTTIN. 

TRANSMIGRATION (Egyptian). — There are 
three different ideas whicli refer to clianges of 
personality: (1) the union with a god, (2) the 
transmigration of the soul into nn animal for a 
life-time, (3) the voluntary metamorpliosis of the 

erson tem]^rarilj’ into another form for his own 

enetit. 

(1) The divine union is often stated in the Booh 
of the Dead, as ' I am Ra ’ or ‘ I am Thoth ’ ; this 
was the person entering into such union with the 
god that he liad all tlie compelling power and 
safety of the god. Even in the earliest inscriptions, 
on the cylinders before the 1st dynasty, the dead 
is sen, or brother, to a god ; or sensen, allied, 
associated, in touch, or united, with a god. 

(2) The question of transmigration lias been 
disputed. The Greek autliors refer to it ns nn nn- 
doubtod belief ; but tliere seems to he no Egyptinn 
text which refers to tlie idea. Two scenes liavc 
been snpposed to indicate it; those arc judgment 
scenes (Seti I. sarcoplingns and tomb of llnniescs 
III.)* showing a pig being driven from the judg- 
ment. Yet, ns referring to justified men, it c.annot 
be the soul driven awny ns a pig. In most judg- 
ment scenes there is pre-sent the devouring monster, 
a blend of liippopotamus and crocodile, waiting to 
devour the guilty ; hut no such monster appears 
where the pig is, and so it seems likely that the 
iiig is the flesh. eating animal, driven away so ns to 
be quite apart from the justified king. The Greek 
testimony is so strong that it seems unlikclj- to 
have all been derived from the nietaniorplioses. 
As all the authors are jiost-l’ersinn, it is po.'sible 
that the idea reallj’ did blend with Egyptian belief 
during the Persian occupation, when other Indian 
ideas came into Egypt, such as asceticism. Trans- 
migration is plainly stated in the Kori Kosmou, of 
the Persian period, prohablj" about 600 n.C.® After 
this it is natural that the Greek writers, Herodotus, 
Plato, Theophrastus, Plutarch, ond others, shonld 
n.‘!cribe the belief to the Egyptians of their times, 
unconscious that it was a new imporUation.* 

(3) Tlie belief in metamorphosis (q.v.) was general, 
as a magic process. The earliest Egyptian talc 
turns on a wax model being transformed into a 
living crocodile. The Hook of the Dead has a scries 
of magic chapters (70-89) to give power to the dead 
person to he transformed into ' wliatcver form he 
pleases,’ into a golden hawk, a divine hawk, a god, 
a lily, the god Ptali, a plimnix, a heron, a swallow, 

1 1. Eo-eUlni. JlmuTnenll de! Cu!/o, fivL, Pita, ISJ4 ; J. C. 
Wtlkln»on, The Jfonnvr* end CvrTnmt of the Aiwivni 
Bffyptietit, nevr vA., I/indon, ISTS, lik 4GT. 

s W. M. Flindcra P«tric, Pereonal Brligim in T.yypi itfort 
Chriitianity, London and New Vork, pp. 48, 4*. 

*Sec pMsojrra quoted In WUkinton, Uk 4C2-464. 
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an earth-worm, or a crocodile; and lastly the 
power of being united to its ovm body. The 
folloAving examples are parts of chs. 86, 89, and all 
of 88: 

• 1 am the Swallow ; I am the Swallow. I am the Scorpion- 
bird (or white bird), the dautrhter of Ra. . . . And that which 
I went in order to ascertain, I am come to tell. Come, let me 
enter and report my mission. And I, entering, and ascertain- 
ing who cometh forth through that g.ite of the Inviolate one, I 
purify myself at that great stream, where my ills are made to 
cease, and that which is wrong in me Is pardoned, and the spots 
which were on my body upon earth are effaced. . . . Here am 
I, and I come that I may overthrow mine adversaries upon 
earth, though ray dead body be buried ‘ (86). ' For I am the 
Crocodile god in all his terrors. I am the Crocodile god in the 
form of man. I am he who carrieth off with violence. I am 
the almighty Fish in Kamurit. I am the Lord to whom one 
bendeth down in Sechem' (88). ‘Oh, thou who bringest; oh, 
thou runner who dwellest in thy Keep, thou great god ; grant 
that my soul may come to me from whatsoever place wherein 
itabideth. . . . Let my soul (6o) be caught and the spirit (iAu) 
which is ^vith it, wheresoever it abideth. Track out among the 
things in heaven and upon earth that soul of mine, wherever it 
abideth . . . ’(89). 

LrrKRATBRE.— J. H. Breasted, Development of Religion and 
Thought in Ancient Egypt, London, 1912, p. 277, and works 
quoted above. W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE. 

TRANSMIGRATION (Greek and Roman).— 
I. Greek . — The notion of transmigration {iraXiy- 
yeveala),'*^ i.e. the passage after death of the human 
or animal soul from the mortal body to a new 
incarnation in another body of the same or an- 
other species, necessarily rests upon a belief that 
the soul itself is immortal, or at any rate more 
lasting than the body. Pherecydes,^ who was 
born about 600 B.C. and is reputed to have been 
the teacher of Pythagoras^ — which does not 
necessarily mean more than that he was earlier 
in time — is said to have been the first to introduce 
the doctrine. On the other hand, Herodotus* 
declared that it ivas the invention of the Egyptians 
and was derived from them by those Greens who 
adopted it, and whose names, though he knew 
them, he declined to mention. It has been recog- 
nized that this is an allusion, at least in part, to 
Empedocles ; for Herodotus would have had no 
scruple in giving the names of Pherecydes and 
Pythagoras, who were already dead. It is, how- 
ever, impossible to accept Herodotus’ account, 
because (1) the best authorities are inclined to 
doubt whether the Egyptians ever held the 
doctrine in question,® and (2) the Greek evidence 
indicates that the belief, if not indigenous, goes 
back to a remote past. Moreover, the notion that 
Pythagoras was influenced by Indian modes of 
thought with which he became acquainted in 
Ionia or elsewhere® is altogether unconvincing. 
The truth seems to be that a belief in the trans- 
migration of human souls into other bodies after 
death was a relic inherited from the primitive or 
savage ancestors of the European peoples. It is 
expressly attributed to the Gauls,* and less ex- 
plicitly to the Thracians and Scythians.® In fact 
it must have developed independently in many 
parts of the world,® without direct transmission 
from place to place, especially in connexion with 
the idea that the limited supply of souls neces- 
sitates the reappearance of the same soul in 
various earthly bodies. Thus in popular tales 
the change of a man into a beast involves the 
assumption that, though the body is difierent, the 
soul remains the same ; e.g., in the metamorphosis 
of Odysseus’ companions into swine their intelli- 
gence remained unaffected. “ Not that this popular 
tradition ever became widely effective : except for 

1 Serr. on JBn. lit. 68. 3 Suid. i.v. 

• Diog. Laert. 1. 118, vlll. 4a 4 ii. 123. 

s How and Wells, A Commentary on Berodotue, London, 
1812, ad loe. ; of. art. TRAKsmaRATiOK (Egj-ptian). 

• T. Gomperz, Greek Thinkert, Eng. tr., London, 1801, L 127. 

7 Obs. de Bell Gall. vL 14 ; DIod. v. 28. 

« Pomp. Mela, U. 18. f PC IL ZB. 

10 Horn. Od. X. 240 and the aohoL 


one not very clear example,^ stone inscriptions 
show no trace of a belief in transmigration, while 
Euripides refers _ to a second incarnation as an 
actual impossibility, whose realization miglit have 
been welcome as a divine instrument of discrimina- 
tion between the good and the bad.® But, althougli 
there is nothing to show that the belief struck 
deep, or was cherished outside certain particular 
circles, it was brought into prominence by the 
religious upheaval which undoubtedly took place 
in the 6th cent, and became associated with the 
worship of Dionysus and the Orphic cults. Thus 
the notion that the soul is imprisoned in the body 
as in a dungeon is attributed by Plato and his 
commentators to the Orphic mystics.® Two 
famous passages in Pindar presuppose the doctrine 
of transmigration. In one of these Persephone 
sends the souls back to earth in the nintli year 
when they have been purified from their ancient 
sorrow ; * and in the other those who have thrice 
made their abode on either side of death are 
destined at last to reach the islands of the blest.® 
It seems more likely that Pindar derived this 
doctrine from the Orphic mysteries than indirectly 
through the Pythagoreans.® The prevalence of 
this mystical belief and its religious potency are 
illustrated with remarkable clearness in certain 
inscriptions on golden tablets found in S. Italy, 
near Rome, and in Crete, which are chiefly attri- 
buted to the 4th or 5th centuries B.C. and published 
as an Appendix to J. E. Harrison’s Prolegomena to 
the Study of Greek Beligion, Cambridge, 1903, n. 
660 ff. One of these contains some words which 
form part of the appeal of the purified soul ; ‘ I have 
flown out of the sorrowful weary Wheel ; I have 
passed with eager feet to the Circle desired.’ This 
refers to the mystical Wheel of Fortune which in 
its revolutions symbolizes the cycle of successive 
lives necessary to be traversed by the harassed 
soul before its final release. This specific cycle 
of progress, as well as the more general conception 
of a AtifkXof in human affairs, is traditionally attri- 
buted to the Orphic - Pythagorean sphere of 
thought.'^ In the (Jrphic hymns® this has so far 
developed as to include a statement that an exact 
reproduction of the movements characteristic of 
the present world-era may be expected when the 
revolving wheel comes round to the same point 
again; but it is not easy to reconcile this with 
the opportunity which, as we have seen, is given 
to particular souls to obtain their release.® 
Aristotle’s reference to the Orphic poems as an 
authority for the opinion that tne soul enters the 
body from outside in the process of respiration 
accords well enough with the doctrine now under 
discussion.*® Further, the Orphic prohibition of a 
diet of animal flesh, evidenced by Euripides and 
Aristophanes,** points in the same dlreo_tion._ 

In popular estimation *® transmigration is par- 
ticularly associated ■with the name of Pythagoras. 
Much of what has been established as belonging 
to the Orphics, the imprisonment of the soul in 
the body as a retribution for past ill-deeds, the 
undeviating recurrence of the cycle of existence,*’ 
the prospect oflered of ultimate escape after puri- 
fication,*® and the abstinence from a flesh .^*®^ 
limited, however, by the reservation that it did 
not apply to the flesh of such animals as are 


I Epigr. ed. O. Kaibel, Borlin, 1878, p. 804. 

3 Bere. Fur. 053 B. » Pheed. 62 B, Cratyl. 400 0. 

« Frop. 96 Schr. » 01. 11. 68. . 

* E. Zeller, Pre-Soeratie Philosophy, Eng. tr., London, 1881, 
L 71 ; but see schol. on v. 104. 

3 See a note by the present writer on Soph. frag. STL 
« Frag. 225. » Frag. 226. „ 

W De Anim. l. v. 4106 28. » Bipp. 951 ; Ran. 10^ 

“Of. Shakespeare, Berehant of Venice, ir. i 181, Tteelflh 
Bight, IV. IL 54. 

ft Dlog. Laert. vlll. 14 ; ZeHer, L 474, note 2. 
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offered in sacrifice to the Olympian gods' is 

established for the Pythagoreans by not less 
convincing testimony. It waoJd seem, therefore, 
that, when founding his brotherhood, Pythagoras 
appropriated much that was characteristic of con- 
temporary^ religions asceticism. Nevertheless the 
reincarnation of souls in various bodily shapes is 
so closely associated with the person of Pythagoras 
that he inust be held to have inculcated it with 
peculiar vigour. There is a good deal of legendary 
matter relating to him, most of which can be 
traced to the authority of Heraolides Ponticus.* 

To this source we owe the fnmous stoyy that it was permitted 
to PythoBoraa to retain the memory ot his previous incarnations, 
and that he established creri:*:Mi^v on oeer.^ion of a visit 
to the Hersoum at Ar.ro" i>v ::?■ liis own, before 

seeing the inscription, li:'- f-i-.i: 1:! o! ■(••■i of Panthua, 

which ho was bearing when slain by Menelaus before the watts 
of Troy.s Heraolides was also responsible for the statement 
that Pythagoras claimed to have lived ns AJthalides, the son 
of Hermes and herald of the Argonauts, hefore he became 
Eupborbus, that as jEthalides he obtained from his father 
Hermes the offer ot any gift he might choose save inimortatity, 
and that thus ho received the privilege of remembering his 
previous fortune while on the earth and in Hades. After 
Euphorbus died, he became Hermotimus and subsequently 
Pyrrhus, the Delian fisherman, before his final re-birth as 
Pythagoras.^ Further, Prihagoras declared that after the 
lapse of every 207 years his souf returned to the light of the 
sun.t Accordingly, If the birth of Pythagoras is placed In 672, 
the date of Euphorbus will be 1193 and of Altbalides 1400. 

There is, however, much better evidence than 
these fables that Pythagoras seriously taught the 
doctrine in the sdmost contemporary verses of 
Xenophanes:* they sav that once, as he was 
passing by, he pitied a ttog that was being beaten 
and exclaimed: ‘Beat him no more; for hLs soul 
is my friend’s, as I recognized when I heard his 
voice.’ It was therefore his belief that the same 
soul could dwell in a beast as in a man, and that 
there is a universal kinship between all living 
things.^ He did not hesitate to ascribe xeasonablo 
souls to animals, holding that the actirity of their 
reason was impeded by the unsuitability for its 
exercise of their physical organs.® Aristotle de- 
Bcribes the possibility of any soul taken at random 
passing into any body as a Pytliagorean fable.® 
The punishment of souls for their misdeeds by 
successive incarnations in corporeal dungeons was 
a theme developed by the Pythagoreans in a 
manner hardly to be separated from the Orphic,* 
and the results of their joint influence are to be 
found in the Platonic myths, _ . . , 

Hmpedocles in his poem entitled ‘ Purifications 
{KaOapfiol) took over the doctrine of transmigration 
from the Orphic-Pythagorean school without 
making any attempt to combine^ it with his philo- 
sophical system. Indeed it is difficult to see how 
it was possible for him to advocate the immortal- 
ity of the soul consistently with his doctrine that 
the vitality of the soul is the result of an agmega- 
tion of corporeal substances. _ Thought tmd con- 
sciousness are concentrated in the blood which 
envelops the heart.'’ Aristotle’s assertion that, 
according to Empedocles, the soul is conipactea 
from nil the elements'* is generally discredited m 
a misconception ; and his further remark in the 
same passage that each of the elements is som is 
equally mirieading. But, even if the materialism 

’ tomhl. Vit. Pvlh. 86 ; Aristoxemis, ap- 
makes the prohibition apply only to the ram and the pIougn^)X. 
* Pauly-Wissown, vUi. 476. , n 

» Hor. Od. 1. xxvlil. 10; Ov. Ifrt. xv. 16011. ; echoL Horn. If. 

4 i)iog. Loert. vili. 4, 6 ; achol. Ap. Bhod. 1. M5 ; Khol. Soph, 

s’ Diog. tioert. 14. * B 7 Dlch. 

5 AEt!' Hfal* l%i. Diels, Doxosfraphi Graei, Berlin, 
1879, p. 432, TBl _ ^ 

>*For'^an"'att«mpt*’to dfstingufsh 
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of Empedocles is somewhat less explicit than iz 
sometimes represented, logical justification is still 
to seek for liis pronouncement concerning the 
punishment of guilty souls in a purgatory lasting 
for 30,000 years ' and his personal experien'ce of the 
wTetchedness of the wandering spirit which is har- 
assed by its weary passage through air and sea and 
earth ; * Ere now have I been ayouth and a maiden, 
a bush and a dumb fish in the sea,’ ’ A discrimina- 
tion of the degrees of transgression is involved in 
the assimment of the less base souls to the higher 
forms of animal or plant life: these inhabit the 
bodies of lions among boasts or appear as bay 
trees in the world of vegetation.* The best of 
tliem become pronhets, kards, physicians, and 
efueftains, and at last return as divine beings to 
the company of the gods.® As a consequence of 
this doctrine Empedocles, like the Pytliagoreaus, 
prohibited the eating of flesh and the slaughter of 
animals, which he stigmatized as the shedding of 
kindred blood, the murder of a son by bis father 
or of a father by his son.® 

In several of his dialogues, particularly in the 
Pheedo, Phmdrus, Republic, and Timwus, Plato 
associates the doctrines of the immortality and 
pre-existence of the soul with its transmigration. 
The variations to be found in his descriptions are 
not of serious moment and do not admit of being 
discussed in detail. 

According to the Phatdofi those who In this life have failed 
to emancipate themselves from the burden of the corporeal ele- 
ment cannot rise to the purer element above, but, being 
dragged down Into the visible world, haunt burial grounds os 
ghostly apparitions until they are a^ln imprisoned in another 
iiody. Of these the sensual become asses or similar animals, 
tl-o vic’-nt r.nd un.'u«* wolves or kites, but those who, though 
l-.-:.i:i;: l!. ' to virtue, havelived an ordinary 

r, i’.le !U'.y I ’ivn.e I'e" or ants, or even men who In 

their next Incarnation prove themselves Just and moderate. 
Only those who have devoted themselves in this life to philo- 
sophy are entirely exempt from any further Incarnation and 
pass to the pure ethereal homes destined for them in tlie upjwr 
world.7 In the/’Aa’ifmsSthe souls of the dead arc punished 
or otherwise treated according to the measure of their human 
ectfons lor 1000 years, until the period of retncarnatlon arrives, 
when they arc allowed a limited area of choice, so that It often 
happens that the soul of a man comes into fife as a beast, and 
that of a beast which had formerly been human again enters 
Into the body of a roan. A much more elaborate account Is 
given In the myth of Er the son of Armcnlus, how a great 
voriety of choice comprising the lives ot every animal and of 
men In every condition Is offered to the alfotwes whose time 
for reincarnation has arrived. The order of diolcc Is deter- 
mined by ballot, but even the soul which drew the I-art lot bad 
plenty of opportunities for selection left. Tlie n.arrator of the 
myth was a witness of the choices made by some ot the famous 
heroes of antiquity ; how Orpheus chose to be a swan, Tliam.iTas 
a nightingale, AJox a lion, Agamemnon an eagle, and Thersites 
a monkey, while Odysseus, who drew the last lot, wearied of 
Ms former ambition, wos delighted to find still avoilabic for 
him the life of an ordinary man tree from nil anxiety.* In the 
Timarut 10 the creator fashions os many souls as there arc stars, 
and distributes one to each star. In order that biter, after a 
period of contemplation, they may Iw embodied Inhuman form. 
If during the time ot probation the soul lived well, he would 
return to his Ethereal habitation; but, if he failed, he would 
suffer a new Incarnation as a woman ; and, If his wicbednesi 
continued, he would sink down among Uio beasts until his cor- 
porcal taints bad been thoroughly purged away. In tbeaamc 
dialogue Flato explains the evolution of birds and other 
animals as arising from the deterioration of human souls. 
Birds, with their feathers taking the place of hair, are developed 
from men who are harmless but light-minded- The four-footed 
beasts of the earth were originally men who had never given 
tberoseives up to the study of philosophy, since they no longer 
heeded the revolutions in the head, hnt followed the impulses 
of those parte of the soul which arc situated In the brca»t.il 

Critics have not been entirely’ ngrecd ns to how- 
far Pinto was a serious believer in tranfiniimrntion," 
Bonte Uoldinjv that tbe entire ficscription wns 
nurely a play of fancy, and otberi) tbnt, thonph 
jtc may have credited the bucccksivc inc,anintions 

lBU6,6Diel8. * Bill Diels. 
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of human souls, he cannot have extended his belief 
to their passage into animal shapes. It should of 
course he noticed that all these descriptions, if 
not actually parts of a myth, have a mythical 
colouring, and must he read subject to the warn- 
ing given by the Platonic Socrates in the Phcedo : * 

'Ko sensible man will affirm that these matters took place 
exactly In the way that I have described. But to hold that 
either this or something like it is the truth in regard to our 
souls and their habitations, appears to me, now that the soul has 
been shown to be immortal, to be no unreasonable or unworthy 
venture.’ 

So long as this limitation is home in mind, there 
is no valid reason for mistrusting Plato’s sincerity. 

Transmigration does not cohere with the Stoic 
doctrine of the soul’s nature ; but there are some 
grounds for thinking that Posidonius held the 
pre-existence and immortality of the soul in the 
limited sense in which it was possible for a Stoic 
to affirm them consistently with a belief in the 
iKTr6pu(nt.^ It Avas, moreover, natural that a Stoic 
should speak of a periodic reincarnation* as a 
consequence of the dogma that every conflagration 
introduces a new era in which the experience of 
the past -will be exactly repeated. But that either 
Posidonius or any of the Stoics believed in a series 
of successive incarnations within the limits of 
the current ivorld-period is, notwithstanding the 
isolated statements of certain of the doxographical 
sources,* open to veiy grave doubt,’ 

According to Plotinus, the future destiny of the 
soul depends on the use it has made of its several 
functions and capacities during each particular 
incarnation. Hence Ave should constantly strive 
npAvard, not yielding to the images of sense or 
carnal cravings. 

Thus he who baa exercised his human capacities again 
becomes a man, but those who have lived by sensation alone 
become animals. If, without yielding to active passion, they 
have remained immersed in sluggish perversity, they may even 
become plants.* There is always retribution (or an ill-spent 
life : (he bad master becomes a slave, the abuser of wealth a 
poor man ; the man who has murdered his mother becomes a 
woman and Is murdered by a son.’ On the other hand, those 
souls which are pure and have lost their attraction to the 
corporeal will cease to be dependent upon body. So detached, 
they will pass to the region of being and the divinity, which 
cannot be apprehended by a human vision as if it were akin to 
the corporeal.® 

n. Roman. — There is no evidence among the 
Homans of an indigenous belief in transmigration, 
but several of their poets acknoAvledged the influ- 
ence of Greek speculation, and of Plato and 
P^hagoras in particular. Horace mentions ’ the 
‘Pythagorean dreams’ of Ennius, Avho thought 
that his soul had once inhabited the body of 
Homer and earlier that of a peacock.*’ Vergil, in 
a famous passage,** takes more serious notice of 
Pythagoreanism, Avhen lie describes the purifica- 
tion of souls in the under Avorld, and their return 
to human bodies after the completion of the cycle 
of 1000 years. Ovid ** introduces Pythagoras him- 
self making an eloquent appeal against the 
slaughter of animal life, based upon the identity 
of tiie soul-substance Avhich permeates our bodies 
and theirs. 

LiTERATUtiE. — ^The beat sources of information ore the works 
of E. Rohde, T. Gomperr, and E. Zeller mentioned above. 
For Pythagoras see art. Ptthaooras: also A. E. Chaignet, 
Pythagore et la philosophic pythagorieienne, 2 vols., Paris, 
1873; and for Plato J. A. Stewart, Myths of Plato, Oxford, 
1905; and E. S. Thompson’s ed, of Plato, Me.no, London, 1901, 
pp. 236-297. A. C. PEAKSON. 

TRANSMIGRATION (Indian). — The doctrine 
of the transmigration of souls is in India the pre- 
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snmgtion which underlies not only Buddhism and 
Jainism, but also the philosophical systems of the 
Brahmans and the whole of Hinduism. In the 
ancient Vedic period it had as yet no existence. 
At that time the Indian peoples were still filled 
with a keen delight in life, and the righteous 
man looked forward to eternal continuance of 
existence after death. They believed that good 
men ascended to heaven to the companionship 
of the gods, and there led a painless existence, 
free from all earthly imperfections — a happy life, 
which Avas usually depicted as an enjoyment of 
sensual pleasures, but Avas yet occasionally con- 
ceived in a higher spiritual sense. The necessary 
consequence of this belief was the Ariew (very 
rarely expressed in the Veda) that the souls of 
! the wicked sank doAvn into the abyss of hell. 

I This naive representation of the soul’s fate after 
I death experienced a real change when, suddenly 
' and without any transitional stages that wo can 
i perceive, the Indian people Avas seized by the 
oppressive belief in transmigration, which holds 
it captive to the present day. The conviction that 
every individual^ enters again after death upon a 
ncAv existence, in Avhich he gathers the fruit of 
merit earlier acquired, and has to endure the con- 
sequences of sins preAnonsly committed, meets us 
for the first time in a work belongin^g to the 
second period of Indian literature, the Satapatha 
Brdhmana, ‘ the Brahmana of the hundred ways,’ 
Since then this thought has been regarded in India 
as a doctrine that needs no proof, which only 
the adherents of a crude materialism could doubt. 
It is a significant fact — to which H. Oldenberg 
first drew attention — that belief in transmigra- 
tion at its very first appearance in the literature 
assumed the form of the harassing thought of a 
continual recurrence of death. Hoav this belief ,' 
which lies at the root of Indian pessimism, could 
take' the place apparently immediately of the 
innocent joy in life which greets us in the ancient 
times in the h 37 mn 8 of the Rigveda is an inter- 
esting question, but one that can be answered Ajdth 
only a certain measure of probability. Certainly 
the Indian doctrine of transmigration is not to be 
derived from one definite source alone ; there are 
undoubtedly several streams of thought, which 
hardly admit of being definitely traced, but which 
were distinct in their origin. In order to ascertain 
the main source, Ave must have recourse to general 
folk-lore. 

Among peoples in a low stage of ciAulization in 
veiy many parts of the earth there is found the 
belief that the souls of men after death pass into 
the trunks of trees or the bodies of animals, but 
especially into the bodies of birds, reptiles, and 
insects. Hence a choice is open to us betAveen the 
folloAving alternatives. We must suppose either 
that the Aryans of India, Avhen they came into 
closer contact Avith the rude aboriginal inhabitants 
of the Indian peninsula, received from them tl.e 
idea of the continued existence of men in animals 
and trees, and appropriated it to themselves ; or 
that this conception bad maintained its hold upon 
the loAver strata of the Aryan people themselves 
from savage times, and then in an age adapted to 
constructive speculation thoughtful men had set 
themselves to develop from it the theory of trans- 
migration. The second of these tAvo possibilities 
is the more probable. Whatever Anew, however, 
may be accepted as correct, under any circum- 
stances the primitive belief — whether it be that 
of the Indian aboripnal tribes or that of the lower 
strata of the Aryan people — gave merely the first 
impulse to the formation of the doctrine of trans- 
migration ; for no primitive people possesses more 
than the conception of the immediate prolongation 
of human existence in animals and trees. Among 
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the Aryans of India the theory, as it meets ns for 
the first time in the literature, spears already fully 
formed in the shape of belief in a permanently 
cratinued but ever-changing existence. And the 
different forms under which the individual lives 
are in their rank, and the measure of happiness 
or misery which they experience is regarmd as 
dependent on moral conduct. At the basis of 
the Indian conception of transmigration lies the 
immovable conviction that there is no unmerited 
happiness and no unmerited misery, that each man 
shapes his own fortune doivn to the smallest details. 
This conviction has given to the Indian people a 
power to endure suffering which has often enough 
excited the wonder of foreign observers. 

Since the Indian recognized that no explanation 
of the apportionment of happiness and misery, of 
joy and sorrow, by the moral state of the individual 
was to bo found in the present life, he concluded 
that man’s fate is determmed by his good and evil 
deeds in a former existence. A moral qualification, 
therefore, according to this view, attaches to the 
soul ; and this corresponds exactly to the sum of its 
good and evil deeds, and demands reward or punish- 
ment in the next existence, if not in the present. 

Granted, then, that we endure in the present life 
the consequences of our own behaviour in the past, 
the conditions must have been precisely the same 
in the previous existence ; the joy and sorrow that 
we experienced therein were again the conseouences 
of our own actions in a preceding life, ana so on 
without end. For that part of the individual, 
therefore, which was involved in the cycle of 
existences no beginning could be assigned. It 
was thus that quite early in India the theory of 
the endless pre-existence of the soul was developed ; 
and the doctrine of the soul’s eternal duration in 
the future was inferred according to the law that 
that which is without beginning is also endless, 
and in accordance with the ancient popular view 
of the permanence of personal existence in heaven. 
The belief in the eternity of soul was followed by 
belief in the eternal existence of the universe. 

Life for the ease-loving Indian avos overshadowed 
by the belief in transmigration. The thought 
or wandering perpetually through the bodies of 
men, animals, and plants, of being compelled in 
each existence to experience more pain than joy, 
and perpetually to renew the pangs of death, 
occasionally also to sojourn for a time in hell — this 
thought must have been dreadful for the Indian. 
Nor would he be sufficiently compensated by the 
prospect of being able to gain heaven by his merit, 
and to raise himself to diA’ine honours. For Avith 
the very ascent to diAune honours no more than 
a transitory success has been gained. Even the 
gods, according to the transmigration theoiy, are 
involved in the cycle of existence, the saihsira, 
and must again descend to loiver forms of life 
Avhen their time comes round, that is, when the 
poAver of former merit is exhausted through the 
enjoyment of diAune position and honours. The 
popular gods, therefore, have ceased to be eternal and 
omnipotent beings, as they Avere in Vedic times. 

According to this AueAV, therefore, the Avhecl of 
existence rolls on As-ithout rest or intermission, and 
hurries liA-ing creatures perpetually to renewed 
suffering and rencAved death. Naturally, then, 
the question must have been raised Avhether there 
is no deliverance, no release, from this constantly 
renOAved existence upon earth. 

'The hypothesis that once in the coarse of time 
the previous deeds of a liA-ing being may meet 
with their complete reward or punishment, and 
that, therefore, the basis for a re-birth may and 
Avill disappear, wai not made in India. According 
to the Indian A-iow, when a living being diw there 
aUvays remains a remnant of merit and guilt still 


unrewarded and unpunished, from which is derived 
the germ of a new existence. Even sacrifice and 
deeds of piety or asceticism cannot deliver from 
necessity of reneived birth and death. In the 
Satapatha Brahmana it is said that the poAvers 
of death which pursue men from one existence to 
another may be appeased hy Bacrificial offerings, 
and that by such oUerings release may be obtained 
from the return of death. This thought, hoAvever, 
is soon abandoned, and is supplauted by the con- 
viction that no sacrifices can do more than secure 
temporary happiness in higher forms of exist- 
ence. 

Since, then, in India it had become the supreme 
aim of spiritual endeaA’our to find this release, the 
issue could not fail to be the conAuction that 
success had been attained ; not by the Avay Avhich 
had been previously folloAved and Avhich no longer 
afforded mAvard satisfaction, but hy the Avay of 
knowledge, which, in fact, might he trodden onlyhy 
a feAV. In the knowledge of the essential nature 
of things, which is veiled from ordinary sight, was 
found the means of deliverance from the pressure 
of Avorldly existence. This saving ‘knoAA-ledge’ 
removes ‘ ignorance,’ i.e. the empirical view of the 
uniA’erse AA-hich is natural to man, but is mistaken 
and perverted. With ignorance disappears also 
desire, Avhich fetters man to existence, and is the 
cause of all action ; os, on the other hand, succe-ssful 
resistance to the desires of the senses promotes the 
entrance of knowledge. Saving knowledge has the 
power — to use tlie technical Indian expression — of 
' consuming the seed of works,’ and so making impos- 
sible for all future time a continuance of migration. 

Tlie entire course of thought ns hitherto developed 
is already contained in substance in the ancient 
Upani^ads (g.v.). For them saving knowledge 
consists in the recognition of the solo existence 
of the Brahman, tlie soul of the universe, of the 
illusory nature of the phenomenal world, and 
especially of tlic identity of the individual soul, the 
utman, with the Brahman. In what way the saving 
knowledge is conceived in Butlilliisnij in tlie religion 
of the Jains, and in the philosophical systemB of 
the BralimanslSfihkhyo, Yoga, Miniilriisr^Vedanta, 
Vaise.sika, NyrijTi), must bo ascertained from the 
respective articles. Cf. also art. Moksa. 

LiTr.KATOBK.— Leopold von Sebroeder, Indiem Lxteratur 
und Cultur, Leipzip, 1SS7 : A. Barth, lieUmmu i\f Indiai, 
London, 1801 ; E, W. Hoptclns, Rtliqiom of India, I,ondon, 
18M ; P. Deussen, Phiiotophie der llpanithadi, Leipzig, I6OT, 
Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1900 ; A. E. Gongb, PhUomphy of Hit 
Upanithads’^, London, IBOT; H. Holgn, Leading Idem 
Binduitm, London, 1903, R. GAnHE. 

TRANSMIGRATION (Jewish). — Mctcinpsy- 
chosis, or the migration of the soul (Hch. gugiil, 
‘rotation’ or ‘cycle’), is a doctrine^ which forms 
part of a system of esoteric mysticism tolerated 
rather than approved or furthered by Judaism. 
Its beginnings are difficult to trace. Wbetlier 
they were Egyptian or Indian — probably through 
Gnostic or ISlanichrean intermediaries — this doc- 
trine, no doubt, iiad to accommodate Itself toother 
Jewish conceptions before it could bo assimilated 
and adopted, and it Imd to undergo such a profound 
modification ns to give to Jewish metempsychosis 
a character of its own. 

'The belief in the migration of the soni presup- 
poses the existence of the sonl ; and a whole esoteric 
system about the creation of the soul, and the 
conception of sin and redemption, are tlie funda- 
mental principles upon which such a doctrine must 
rest. The relation between spirit and matter, soul 
and body, must be detennined, as must the ques- 
tion of prc-existcnce as well ns that of the finality 
of soul and body. An attempt will here 1>c made 
todo justice to these problems, however succlnctlr. 
The questions of punishment and reward, of God'r 
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justice and mercy, are also involved. It must be 
borne in mind that any theoi’y, if it was to be 
accepted by Jews, had to be subjected to a process 
of close adaptation to the fundamental principles 
of Judaism, and must not run counter to the Law. 
Now, if migration of the soul is to be accepted as 
a part of pliilosophic speculation concerning sin 
and redemption, it has to formulate its theory in 
accordance with Judaism. 

I. Creation of souls. — God is the creator of 
everything ; therefore souls are His creation. But 
does God continue His act of creation ? Does He 
continually create souls as soon as any human 
being is on the point of being born ? The answer 
of the believer in metempsychosis is that He does 
not. His creation came to an end with the close 
of the sixth day. At the beginning the souls were 
created. The power of God is thus limited to 
what He had done on that occasion. Before creat- 
ing Adam, God had finished tlie creation of all the 
souls of man, but, His work of creation being 
overtaken by the end of the sixth day, He did not 
continue it, and produced only those evil spirits 
which hover between the pure divine soul and the 
earthly matter (the mazzlqtm ; see art. Magic 
[Jewish]). 

A distinct line of demarcation is not drawn, 
however, and, as %vill be seen, a soul can assume 
the form of a demoniacal spirit. The souls created, 
then, are of a limited number, as the creation was 
only a limited act, and had to come to an end at 
a definite period of time. These souls are God’s 
creation, not any emanation from God. This 
very essential point should be remembered, for 
it separates Jewish metempsychosis widely from 
Buddhist. The souls at the end of the migration 
are not absorbed into a kind of divine pantheistic 
fluid ; they are conceived as having an individual 
existence ; they live separately and fully conscious 
of their individuality j they dwell in the heavenly 
halls or in Paradise in rapt contemplation of the 
divine glory ; thither they are allowed to return at 
the end of their peregrination through the lower 
world. The souls of the bom and the unborn, of 
those who have already been in the sublunar world 
and of those who have not yet been in that world, 
are dwelling together in the lieavenly halls, or in the 
treasury of God (Dt 32^). No clear distinction is 
made between these two categories of souls. It 
is all so vague in this world of theosophic specula- 
tions, and contradictions are not seldom found; 
schools of thought have sometimes blended their 
teaching without any successful attempt at har- 
monizing contradictory views. All that comes is 
readily accepted, so long as it is not diametrically 
opposed ana so long as it comes as an ancient 
mystical tradition. Thus the pre-existence of all 
human souls affects the Messianic eschatology. 
The soul of the pre-existing Messiah is fully con- 
scious of its own individu^ pre-eminence in this 
world. Though a spirit, the Messiah dwells among 
the other souls, and He is fully aware of the tribu- 
lations of the people of Israel ; He weeps over their 
Bufferings and anxiously asks the angel who is in 
His company when the time will arrive for His 
revelation (M. Gaster, Chron. of Jerahmeel, Lon- 
don, 1899, XX. 9). Moses in his ascent to heaven 
sees the souls of the great and pious, of those who 
have lived upon earth, and or those who are to 
come to_ life nereafter — among others David and 
Aqiba {ib.). This view is found also in the book 
of Enoch and in other Apocalypses, though the 
theory of migration is not there clearly connected 
with it. 

The one definite outcome is that no new souls 
are created for each child that is bom, the number | 
of souls being limited. Everything created has i 
a specific purport. Even the angels liave not i 


been created without purpose. They are God’s 
messengers ; they carry out His wishes and com- 
mands in the heavens above and on tlie earth 
beneath ; above all, they are created for the pur- 
pose of singing to their Master and of praising 
Him in angelic choirs. Such, then, is the purpose 
of the entire creation. The angelic action is typi- 
cal of the human man, the highest and most perfect 
creature after the angels. He must by his action 
approach the divine, and his whole life must be a 
long-sustained hymn of praise to God. But man, 
made of the dust of the earth, cannot rise to such 
perfection unless the divine soul lifts him up and 
unless the divine Law guides liim steadily upwards 
towards heaven. His life is a constant straggle 
betiyeen the grossly material inclinations inherent 
in his earthly nature and the high spiritual prompt- 
ings of his divine soul. According to the way in 
wJiich he inclines, his soul will become more or 
less contaminated by the contact with matter ; it 
will lose more and more of its spiritual lustre and 
purity. For man has absolute free will; he is 
master over his own actions. This is an axiom ; 
otherwise the whole principle of reward and punish- 
ment has to be abandoned. And yet, with that 
naive inconsistency so characteristic of this mystic 
philosophy, predestination is not excluded. No- 
thing happens which has not been pre-ordained, 
yet no attempt is made to bridge this gulf. 

2 . Incarnation of souls. — The souls have been 
created for a specific use ; they must enter human 
bodies ; but the choice is not left to them, either 
of the bodies to be selected or of the time of entry 
and the time and manner of exit. As soon as a 
woman conceives (see art. Birth [Jewish]), an 
angel appears before God with the sperm, and God 
decrees the future life of the yet unborn babe. Its 
whole life is thereby determined — whether it will 
be rich or poor, high-stationed or lowly, wise or 
foolish, long-lived or short-lived, good or bad, pious 
or wicked ; even its future helpmeet is proclaimed 
in heaven to the joy and satisfaction of the heavenly 
hosts. In order to obriate too glaring a contra- 
diction in a later version of this legend of the 
‘Creation of the Child’ (see Gaster, Jerahmeel, 
ix. 19 f.), the moral qualifications of the future 
man and woman have been omitted._ The soul, 
which is very reluctant to give up its heavenly 
abode and enter the human body, especially if the 
shell is that of a wicked one, is forcibly seized 
by the angel and carried through the bliss of 
heaven and the agony of hell, to see the_ reward 
for good actions and the punishment for evil deeds. 
Although the soul forgets it all with entry into 
this world, yet a dim recollection remains, a sub- 
conscious image, which is the guiding principle in 
elementary recognition of good and evil. Every 
man has within liimself a standard of right and 
wrong given to his soul in its premundane exist- 
ence. Another version (Zdhar, ii. 966 ff.) describes 
the incarnation of the soul in the following manner : 

God created all the souls from the besrinnlnv, in the yen 
form in which they would afterwards appear in this worlm 
Ho beheld them and saw that some of them would be wicked. 
At the time when the soul is to descend, the Lord calls It and 
says, 'Go to such and such a place.’ The soul replies, ‘Let roe 
remain here and not be defiled in that other world.' The Lora 
answers, ‘From the beginning thou hast been created for the 
purpose of getting into this world.' Then the soul subroiW, 
and descends against its will. The Law which h^s the soul 
says to it, 'See now the Lord had mercy on you. He has pren 
you His precious pearl (the Law) to help you in this world, ra 
that ye may return pure.’ But, if laden with sin, the soul roust 
obtain purification so as not to be delivered to Gehinnom ; for 
two rows of angels and demons are waiting lor the soul ; the 
good to lead to Eden and the evil spirits to Gehinnom ; and 
to be saved from punishment the soul migrates from body to 
body. 

3 . Life of the soul on earth ; migration ; defeat 
of evil spirits. — Now the soul begins its conrao 
upon earth. It must endeavour to obtain the 
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absolute mastery over the body and not to become 
its slave. In the first entry the soul is absolutely 
pure and without blemish. It is not met by the 
obstacle of 'original sin.’ The principle upheld 
throughout is that ‘ each man dieth by his own sin ’ 
(Ezk IS®"). But the weakness inherent in matter 
soon makes itself felt, and, moreover, there ate 
the temptations placed in its way through the 
envy and spite of the evil spirits (mazztqim), who, 
though they partake of some spiritual character, 
are imperfect compared with the pure soul, and 
are anxious to drag it down to their own level. 

A still greater cause lies at the root of this 
attempt of the evil spirits to lead the pure soul 
away — a desire to frustrate by the means of sin 
and transgression the divine plan of creation. 
God has created the world and man in it for His 
glory. Through trial and trouble man must win 
the crown of eternal bliss. The finite number of 
souls forms part of this divine plan. A term is 
thereby set for man’s spiritualization, for an in- 
finite number of souls might make that end im- 

f iOBsible of being reached. But, as there is a 
imited number, it is obvious that the desired 
consummation would set in as soon as the last 
soul had passed through the human body, or, 
rather, had entered the last human body. For 
then all the souls ereated would have fulfilled 
their mission upon earth, and all the human beings 
through whom they had passed would have reached 
the highest degree of moral development of which 
they were capable, so that the progress of mankind 
ana of the world would have attained its ultimate 
goal, or, to put it in the words of the mystics, the 
Kingdom of Heaven upon earth would then be 
established, the time reached for the advent of the 
Messiah. Already in the Talmud the saying is 
found, ‘ The son of David will not come before all 
the souls in bodies -will come to an end.’ The 
power of the evil spirits would then be entirely 
nroken, and only good would reign in the world. 
The spirits, therefore, try to entice the soul and 
defile it by all manner of temptation and sin. The 
result is that the contaminated soul must bo kept 
out of the heavenly bliss, and the divine plan is 
effoctively checked. Like a ‘shell’ {q*Ufdn), the 
evil spirits surround the soul, making tlie material 
covering still more impenetrable to light and truth, 
as they are clinging close to the body like an addi- 
tional covering. In the later development of this 
system the evil spirit ‘ cleaves ’ to the body of the 
person whose soul is to be obstructed, and the spirit 
IS then called dibbuq. It has entered into a more 
intimate connexion with the body, and is no longer 
an outer covering, or q*ltfdh, originating from the 
‘ other camp,’ the si(rd aliardh. 

But the demons strive in vain to impede the 
steady development and unfolding of God’s plan. 
They may delay its speedy consummation they 
cannot indefinitely frustrate it. The soul which has 
been contaminated can be purified again ; the sin 
committed can he atoned for, and even here the 
means is given to the soul to achieve its own 
purification. The soul retains its_ own conscious- 
ness and is sensible to its own failings ; it realizes 
the hitterness of punishment and tlie tragedy of 
not being allowed to ascend on high and stand 
again hefore God in its pristine puritj. For it 
flits about the world as a disembodied spirit, 
hovering between heaven and earth, and waiting 
for the chance of atonement or punishment. This 
comes to it by being re-emboaied, and thus the 
soul migrates from one being to another. _ It is 
not made clear, however, whether the soul in this 
now incarnation remembers its fonner existence 
or whcUier it realizes it when it is leaving this 
second hody, and continues its migration until all 
the blemish has hecn eliminated. This transmigra- 


tion is thus the means of defeating the work of the 
evil spirits, of hastening the emptying of the 
divine treasury of unborn souls, and of oringing 
about the close of the cycle and the advent of the 
Messiah. 

4. The justice of God.-^a) Theories of rcicards 
and punishments . — The miCTation of souls is made 
to serve another and still higher and more direct 
purpose, the justice of God. The grave problem 
which has haunted every form of fiuth has been ; 
how to reconcile the happiness of tlie sinner and 
the trials and sufferings of the pious and good 
with the justice of God. Every religion has 
endeavoured to form a theodicy. Most of them 
have relegated the solution of this problem to the 
life after death, finding the answer in rewards 
and punishments to be meted out in another world 
filled with bliss and unutterable torments. Such 
teaching presupposed the eternity of the soul, and 
in some form or another a combination of soul and 
body if the latter is to suffer the torment of hell, 
unless it was supposed that the souls would con- 
tinue an individual conscious existence capable of 
enduring torments as well os rejoicing in heavenly 
bliss. This is, however, not the place to follow 
further this extremely complicated problem. It 
was, after all, a subtle way out of the difficulty, 
and it was not quite free from a possible reproach 
of selfishness. The goodness of the soul or the 
purity of life obtained for that individual soul 
alone happiness and bliss. No one else was 
directly benefited by it, except perhaps that such a 
good and pious man served as an example to others. 
But the world in general apparently liad nothing 
from him, and his virtuous life led nowhere 
except to his own exaltation. Not so with the 
belief in the miration of the soul. Hero, upon 
earth, in the si^it of all, the sinner — whosoever 
he might be — had to expiate his sins. Hero he 
had to suffer for the wrong committed, and hero 
obtain, as it were, the pass for the heavenly 
regions. By this slow purification and reunion 
with the other purified souls, moreover, a cycle 
was completed, at the end of which the Messianic 
period would begin. By his actions the whole 
world would benefit, and the general progress and 
welfare of mankind would be hastened and con- 
summated. 

Thus the bouI of Adam, because be bad etnned, hod to begin 
a period of migration through oUier bodies and thus pass 
through David, who, by the sin which he had committed with 
the wife of Uriah, impeded the complete puriacation of Adam’s 
BOut. But, by iiB Dual entry into the lost descendant, the 
Messiah would olso bring about the desired result meant by 
the divine plan when Adam, the first man, was created. 

The Boul of Abel passed into Moses, or, according to another 
theory, the soul of Adam passed into Moses, wlio einned at tho 
rock, and then into David, who sinned with Uriah’s wife, and, 
anally, into Uie Messiah, thus Unking the Crsl with the lo^ 

There are, os it wore, successive intyimations of 
the same pre-existing soul, and for their sakes tho 
world has been created. There cannot bo any 
doubt that these views are extremely old. Simon 
Mapus raises the claim of former existences, his 
soul passing through many bodies before it reaches 
that known ns Simon. Tho Samaritan doctrine of 
tho taheb teaches the same doctrine of a prc-existhig 
soul which was givon to Adam, hut winch, through 
successive ‘incarnations’ in Seth, Noah, and 
Abraham, reached Mose.s, for whom it was origin- 
ally formed and for whoso sake the world hod 
been created. The clement which is absent hero 
is that of migration for the purpose of purification. 
The latter gives to ‘migration of souls’ a peculiar 
character. Not only is the world perfected, there- 
by {tiqqdn), but the sinner expiates his sin in this 
world in the now existence in which his soul re- 
appears, It may enter tho body of a pious man, 
and by his good deeds he will cleanse tlio dross 
still adhering to tho soul and facilitate its ascent 
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on high. If the pions suffer, it is only and solely 
for sins coniinitted in a previ.uis e.xi.-'tence, and 
thus suffering is not a punislnuent for sins now 
committed, but a ‘purgatory’ for evil deeds of a 
former life. The e.xplanation of the prosperous 
slnneris not quite so clear. Here use had been made 
of the other doctrine of punishment and reward 
after death. The sinner benefits from the good 
deeds that he had performed in a previous exist- 
ence. He prospers now, so that all his reward is 
eaten up by hun in this world, and nothing but 
punishment and tortures is reserved for him in 
the life after death. This presupposes that the 
soul of the wicked is beyond ‘ redemption ’ in this 
world, and is sent to Gfiehinnom for punishment. 
This seems to be the view taken by ‘ the Saba ’ in 
the ZOhar in the passage quoted above (§ 2). The 
cycle of the soul is thus broken. It is not made 
quite clear how it is to be completed ; but it seems 
that, according to some, a soul which has jnst 
sunk to this lowest level of contamination, instead 
of being sent to Gehinnom, becomes an evil spirit 
in this world, which is anxious to enter living 
bodies for torment or for that punishment which 
starts from the lowest rung of the ladder and is to 
lead up to the highest mthout recourse to punish- 
ments in ‘hell.’ Such a soul becomes a dibbuq. 
To exorcize it, to free it from this temporary exist- 
ence as quicldy as possible, and thus hasten the 
new cycle of evolution, is a meritorious deed, a 
real tiqqun, an ‘ improvement ’ and perfection. 

No attempt is made to reconcile these two 
separate systems of punishment and reward ; they 
are often mentioned side by side in the Zdhar and 
other kabbalistic treatises. In the Targum to Ec 8“ 
the Bufifering of the pious aud the happiness of 
the wicked nave already been explained in a some- 
what similar manner, inasmuch as the pious 
sufier for small sins in order to enter afterwards 
directly into heaven, and the sinner enjoys the 
frait of some good deeds here, so that hereafter he 
is to go straight to torment and punishment. 

(6) Kabbalistic theory . — The kabbalist, however, 
adds and superimposes the new theory of suffering 
and happiness, not for sins and good deeds per- 
formed in the person’s lifetime, but for sins done 
during previous existences. The punishment was 
expected to fit the crime. Thus, if a man had 
sinned by his eyes, he would be reborn blind or 
suflfering with his eyes, and, similarly, every other 
part of the body would then be affected by the sin 
committed through that part in the previous ex- 
i^nce. Moral sins would have to be expiated in a 
similar manner ; for, according to some or the oldest 
and most accredited teachers, transmigration is 
not limited to that from one human body to another 
human body. The soul of the wicked passes also 
into animal bodies corresponding nith the char- 
acter of the sin. In later schools the transmigra- 
tion has been extended also to plants, stones, and 
metals. As an example of the former it may be 
stated that the soul of an adulterer passes into the 
body of a female stork, for it is believed that the 
storks punish adultery with death.* Thus an 
explanation was found for the prohibition of 
mixing various kinds of seeds and tlie cross-breed- 
ing of animals, for they disturbed the normal laws 
of nature and caused great suffering to the souls of 
such mixed products. Similarly, the peculiar 
command of marrying the deceased brother’s wife 
(vibbum) has its reason and justification in this 
doctrine of migration. The soul of the chUdless 
man cannot return to its source, for the soul hM 
remained barren and is cut short in its earthly career 
before it has been able to pass through all the 

1 The Heb. nsme tor itork U which, hr k popoUr 

etymolocTt ““f expWned to me»n ‘the chute' or 'the 
pioo* ' 


stages of purification. Hence the reason why the 
child bom was to be called ‘ in the name ’of the de- 
ceased, though it does not follow that it must bear 
the same name. In fact, the cliild of Kuth, which 
was a ‘restorer of souls’ to Naomi, did not bear 
the name of Euth’s dead husband. Tlie new-born 
babe would receive the soul of the dead and con- 
tinue his earthly life. 

5. Number of migfrations. — There is a difference 
of opinion os to how many times a soul would 
migrate before it had run its entire course. The 
majority of kabbalists incline to the opinion that 
no soul migrates through more than tliree bodies. 
The real course is that in which the soul has 
performed the whole of the 613 commandments of 
the Law, by which alone perfection is attained. 
For the shortcomings in one existence the soul is 
punished in the next, and then also performs some 
good deeds. Others think that the soul passes 
through a greater number of changes. It is held 
that tne fate of the soul of the sinner is decided 
after three migrations, at the end of which a 
thoroughly udcked soul becomes an evil spirit — a 
demon — ^while that of the pions may be reincar- 
nated times without number. In this case the 
ascent of the soul from the lower to the higher 
degree of purity and perfection is asserted. 

6. Various other theories ; purposes of metem- 
psychosis. — It is held that builders of the Tower 
of Babed were divided into three categories, which 
were punished in accordance with the degree of 
wickedness of which they were guilty. The first 
lost the unity of language, and were dispersed 
upon the face of the earth. The second — a more 
daring category — were changed into all kin^ of 
animSs, and their souls were sent into animal 
bodies. The third — the thoroughly wicked section 
— were changed into demons. The change of the 
body of Nebuchadrezzar into a wild animal, as 
told by Daniel {Dn 4*), lent further countenance 
to the possibility of a human soul dweUing in an 
animal body. The rules for slaughtering special 
animals and for the blessing by which the cutting 
is accompanied rest upon the same principle of 
thereby possibly saving a penitent soul from dwell- 
ing too long in the body of an anim^. It js 
liberated by a religious act which assists it in 
its further migration. All this forms part of the 
tiqqun, the improvement and perfection^ of the 
world, the preparation for the Messianic rule. 
The covenant before Mt. Sinai was made by_God 
with all the souls which He had created : ‘ Neither 
with you only do I make this covenant and this 
oath ; but with him that standeth here with us 
this day before the Lord our God, and also with 
him that is not here with us this day ’ (Dt 29***‘), 
for He did not .>5peak only to those who were there, 
but also to those who were not there on that day, 
in their material form, i.e. in human bodies. 

By this migration of good souls to good men 
and contaminated souls to sinners and e^-doers a 
certain affinity of souls was established, which led 
to the identification of such souls in the various 
stages. As mentioned before, the soul of Abel or 
of Adam was that of Moses, and the souls of the 
ten brothers of Joseph became the souls of the ten 
martyrs whom the legend described as contempor- 
aries. In fact, this tendency of recognizing the 
older souls in more recent bodies developed in the 
later schools of kabbalistic speculations established 
by Luria, Vital Calabrese, and others into a 
regular system. Lists have been drawn up and 
books have been compiled (Sepher hag-pilgiilim, 
Frankfort, 1684), in which the reincarnations of the 
good and evil men of the past have been duly 
recorded. Such spiritual genealogies — if we may 
use such a term— have found their way even into 
bibliographical and historical compilations. In 
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addition to the complete reincarnation, there came 
the newer doctrine of impregnation (ibbar). The 
sonl of a good man is sometimes not strong enough 
to fight successfully the temptations of the world, 
and another soul is temporarily grafted upon that 
which he alr^y possesses, so that it is made 
almost unassailahle. The older teaching runs that 
the spiritual forces of man are regularly heightened 
on Sabbath eye by the temporary addition of a 
new sonl, which departs with the close of the 
Sabbath. _ In the same manner a soul is grafted 
temporarily on to the pious man. The object of 
all this is to hasten the perfection of the world 
and the advent of the Messiah. By means of 
migration the soul has fulfilled the object of its 
creation — to pass through man and to lift man 
higher and to bring him nearer the divine. This 
doctrine, being a justification of God’s ways with 
men, is, at the same time, a source of comfort to 
the pious, and a source of terror to the sinner. It 
reconciles man to suffering and trials, and at the 
same time explains the hidden meaning of many 
a law and ceremony which seem obscure. It is a 
vindication of the divine character of the Law, for 
its ultimate result is to be the rule of heaven 
upon earth. 

7. Date and origin. — ^This doctrine of migration 
is nowhere to be found systematically developed. 
"Wherever it occurs, it is tacitly assumed as well 
knoAvn, and no explanation is given in detail. It 
has, therefore, been pieced together and recon- 
structed by the present ivriter mostly from the 
Zoharistic literature, viz. the Z6hdr, the Zdhdr 
J^addsh, and the Tiqquntm, which represents a 
more or less homogeneous view on migration, 
whenever it is referred to. While those are by far 
the most complete writings, they are by no means 
the oldest. This brings us to the question of the 
date and probable ori^ of this doctrine among 
the Jews. 

All the beginnings of esoteric teachings arc lost 
in the mist of antiquity, and, when such doctrines 
finally see the light of day, thy’ have, as a rule, 
a long history behind them. It is, therefore, a 
fallacy to date the origin of metempsychosis among 
the Jews from the time when it becomes known 
publicly in the 9th or 10th century. The masters 
of the occult science never doubted its Jewish 
character or its old origin. Was it not part of 
that heavenly mystery handed duwn from Adam 
on through all the great men of the past I With 
great ingenuity they endeavoured to find proofs 
for it in the Scriptures by means of an exegesis 
which was fantastic in the extreme. A few 
examples will suffice. They are taken at random 
from the Zdhdr, and thy are found in large 
numbers in Manassoh ben Israel, Nishvwt 
hk. iv. chs. 8-10. 


'Till thou return unto the ground '(Gn Sl>) is interpreted to 
mesn that the body alone returns to the ground ; the spirit, 
however, is rchom. 

' Nuked shall I return thither ' (Job 1®) is interpreted liter- 
ally as meaning ‘ to the womb,' i.e. being reborn. 

‘ Tlie word wUch ho commanded to a thousand generations ’ 
(Ps 105*) is interpreted to mean that it refers to the same soul 
passing through innumerable generations, (or God’s command 
had betn given once to all the souls, and these souls are re- 
incarnated over and over again. 

' One generation goeth, and another generation comelh'(Ec 
1<). The fact that the passing away of the generation is men- 
tioned first is a proof that this must have existed before; 
otherwise it ought to read * one generation cometh and another 
generation goeth.* 

• Which arc already dead more than the living which are yet 
alive ' (Eo t*) Is interpreted to mean that the living are still un- 
certain as to the future fate of the migration of their souls. 

A proof of ' impregnation,’ or the addition ot a soul, Is also 
deduct from the following verses : • Ye sliall therefore separate 
between the dean beast and the undean,’ etc. (Lv £0®), mean- 
ing that a dean soul shall be added, not an undean. ‘Bh^ 
flocks and herds bo slain (or them, to sufllce tbcml' etc. (Nu 
ll*U, Is taken to mean the addition of souls. * O God, the God 
ot the spirits of all flesh,* etc, (No 16”), mca»s sJro those that 


aro added to strengthen them * should one man sin * whose soul 
proved too weak, as it had no support, * Doeth good to his own 
soul' (Pr 11 W) means that a man attaches another soul to 
himself. 

The letters of the name of Ad(a)m have been 
taken as the initials for Adam, J5avid, ilfoscs, and 
ilfessios; hence it was proved that the sonl of 
Adam passed through all these. The letters 
of the name M(o)sh(e)h (Moses) are the initials of 
J/bses, Seth, and JTabel (Abel) ; hence the sonl of 
Abel passed tlirongh Seth to Moses. The numerical 
value of the letters of the names of the ten 
tribes corresponds to the nnmerical vnJne of the 
names of the reputed ten sages who sufTcred 
martyrdom. These examples could easily be multi- 
plied from later kahbalistio literature, but they all 
follow the same line of argument. There cannot, 
however, he the slightest doubt that the doctrine of 
metempsychosis was borrowed from other religious 
systems, and is not Jewish at nll.^ It will remain 
an ojpen question whether the denial of the resur- 
rectwn of the dead attributed by Josephus {Ant. 
xvm. i. 4 [16]) to the Saddncees implies denial also 
of reward and punishment, or wbetner it extended 
only to the life Myond the grave, and that they be- 
lieved in the reward and punishment in this world. 
His allegation that they believed that the soul 
died ivith the body is too strange to bo accurate. 
The vindication of God’s justice would most casUy 
he found if it means that the sonl migrates from 
ono body to another, as they did not deny the 
divine origin of the souL Whatever the remoter 
origin of it may be, it cannot "be gainsaid that 
the atmosphere of Palestine was saturated with 
mystical and esoteric teachings of every kind, one 
among them being that of metempsychosis. The 
Gnostics and Manichamns held fast to it; Neo- 
Plntonism did not deny its possibility, and thus 
almost insensibly it crept into Judaism. Tlio 
Palestinian Targnmim sliow traces of it, inasmuch 
as in some places tlicy speak of a second deatli (so 
Dt 33*), which can only mean at least a life twice 
repeated upon earth ; tliis is possible only if the 
soul migrates from one body to another (so also 
Bahyii, ad loc. j cf. also Tnrgnm to Is 22'*). 
Sandya Gaon (t942) in the 10th cent, inveighs 
against such tenets, held, as he says, by a certain 
l^raito sect, although it was probably rather a 
mystical heterodox section of Rabbanite Jews 
who believed also in the migration of souls. A 
few centuries later Abraham Bedaresi (12S0), a 
rationalist philosoplicr, in his letter to B, Solomon 
ben Adreth, no. 8, protested against this doctrine ; 
but they were the only opponents, for the wave of 
mystic'ism was rising steadily witli the narrowing 
of the political outlook and the change of social 
conditions. With the appearance of tlic Zdhdr 
the older kahbalistio literature was pushed into 
the background, and many an ancient mystical 
treatise was forgotten, unless it became embedded 
in the Z6hdr-^.q., the treatise by ‘ tlie Saba,’ 'the 
venerable' (t.e. Ikab. Hamnnna), in the form of 
a commentary on the Biblical section ‘ MithpSffm,’ 
Ex 22, wlricli is found now in the ZChCir Ex 
94‘-114*. In older ivritings, Qdnd and BuMr, and 
in those of Nafimanides (12G3), B. Solomon ben 
Adreth (c. 1300), and Isaac of Akko (e. 1330), faint 
traces of this doctrine can be detected. They 
show that in these mystic schools echoes of tlic 
older theory of metcmpsychosiB hod been heard 
and recorded. Whenever referred to, it is always 
an ancient tradition. S'meo the 13th cent, the 
Zdhdr has swayed the mind of the larger section 
of a Jerny despondent and broken 1^ mtlilcM 
persecution. 

The dark Middle Ages began for the Jews when 
they come to an end for the other nations in 
Europe. The writings of Rekanati {14th cent) 
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and Babya (14th cent.) prepared the way for the 
development, 

Palestine — in a lesser degree the adjoining 
Babylon — seems to have been throughout the centre 
of mystical speculations. Thither Nahmanides had 
gone, and a great school ilourislied in Akko for 
some centuries from the 12th onwards. The flow 
of the Spanish emigrants at the end of the 16th 
cent, was also towards Palestine. In Safed there 
arose the school of Luria (1634-72; commonly 
known by the initials of his name Ari=.flabbi 
Jsaac Ashkenazi), Vital Calabrese, Cordovero, 
Poppers, and others. Among other doctrines, they 
developed, in the writings Kawdndth, 'Ss J^aytm, 
etc., much further the tenets of metempsychosis as 
a punishment for the wicked and an exalted re- 
incarnation for the pious. The tiqqiin, or improve- 
ment of the world by delivering souls from the 
chain of migration, became one of the prominent 
features of this school, which led to that of the 
Hasidim. Remarkable legends of such deliver- 
ance are henceforth told. Every pious and great 
kabbalist performed them, none, however, so 
efi'ectively as the master Luria himself. The 
history of the deliverance of such a soul in Safed 
is one of the most vivid autobiographies of a 
‘wandering soul’ (first published in the 'Emeq 
ham-Melelm of Naphtali Herz, Amsterdam, 1648). 
The belief that certain persons are the gilgul of 
other persons who had lived before them is still 
strongly held by those to whom the Zdhar is an 
inspirea book and the teaching of divine revela- 
tion. This belief strengthens in them the concept 
of God’s righteousness, and the conviction that, if 
the time were hastened for all the created souls to 
pass through the human body, the advent of the 
Messiah and the Kingdom of God upon earth 
would be hastened. 

Litsratube.— T he books mentioned in the course of this 
attempt at a synthetical exposition of the doctrine of metem- 
psychosis— the first of its kind— form the oniy iiterature that 
can profitabiy be mentioned. Manasseh ben Israei, HUhmat 
Baylm, bk. ir., treats it apologetically. A. Franck, La 
Eabbalt^, Paris, 1892 j A. Jellinek, Beitr. zur Gesch. der 
Kabbala, Leipzig, 1851-62 ; D. H. Joei, Sohar, Leipzig, 1849, 
have incidentiiily, of course, referred briefly also to this 
apparently unimportant section of kabbaiistic Zobaristio speou- 
lation. See also literature to art. IJIaebala, 

M. Gastek. 

TRANSMIGRATION (Teutonic). — It is clear 
that the doctrine of metempsychosis was held by 
the early Teutonic peoples, though the amount of 
evidence is limited and for the most part dates 
from a time when heathen beliefs, if not forgotten, 
were at least misunderstood. Such evidence as 
exists is chiefly derived from Scandinavian records. 
The only reference in early poetry is to be found 
in Sigu7'^arJcviba hinn skamma, 45, where Hogni 
refuses to hold Brynhild back from self-destruc- 
tion : 

' Let no man stay her from the long Journey, and may she 
never be born again (aptrboriny 

More striking evidence for the belief is furnished 
by the prose passages contained in Selgakvi\a 
Ujorvar^ssonar and Helgakvi\)a Hundingsbana, ii. 
At the end of the former it is said that Helgi 
and Svdva, the hero and heroine, were born again 
(endrborin) ; in the latter we are told that the 
heroine Sigriin was Svdva reincarnate, and later 
that both she and her husband Helgi Hundingsbani 
were bom again as Kdra and Helgi Haddingjas- 
kati. A reference is given to KdraljdS, a poem 
now unfortunately lost, which dealt with the 
adventures of these ^persons. Moreover, in the 
Gautrcks Saga, c. viL, StokatSr is reviled as an 
endrborinn jotunn, a ‘giant’ reincarnate; his 
grandfather StarkaSr is said to have been a jotunn 
(c. iii.). 

With the introduction of Christianity metem- 
psychosis came at last to be regarded as ‘ an old 


wives’ tale.’ For a time it still survived amonR 
the half-heathen population: to his horror St. 
Olaf found himself regarded as the reincarnation 
of a legendary king, one Olafr Geirstaiiardlfr 
{Flateyjarbdk, li. 135). 

It is not to be overlooked that in all these cases 
the men — though not the women — bear the same 
names^ in each incarnation. As among certain 
primitive peoples of the present day, the name is 
regarded as something more than a mere label ; it 
is intimately connected with the soul of its pos- 
sessor, so that a child inheriting the name of a ^ad 
person necessarily inherits the soul as well. An 
interesting reference to this belief may be cited 
from Flateyjarb6k, i. 255 : Thorsteinn Uxafdt, a 
follower of Olafr Tryggvason, is visited in a dream 
by the ghost of a man called Brynjarr ; it bestows 
a treasure on him and asks in return that one of 
Thorsteinn’s children should be baptized under the 
name Brynjarr, since it desires a Christian rein- 
carnation for its heathen soul. 

In the Jslendinga Sogur there are no actual 
references to metempsychosis, though the practice 
of naming children after lately deceased kinsmen 
[Njals Saga, ch. 89, Eyrbyggja Saga, ch. 12, 
Laxdmla Saga, chs. 36, 66) points to the existence 
of some such belief. But the passage in Sturlunga 
Saga, ix. 42 — ^6tte peim nu Kolbeinn aptr kominn 
ok endrborinn — is no true instance of this kind, 
since Thorgils BoSvarsson, referred to here, was 
bom in 1226, nineteen years before the death of 
Kolbeinn Amorsson, of whom he seemed to be the 
reincarnation. To the present day, however, it is 
believed in Norway and Iceland that, if a ghost 
appears to a pregnant woman in her sleep, it is 
seeking a namesc^e (gaar efter Navnet) ; and ac- 
cordingly the child is baptized with the name of 
the dean person (of. K. Maurer, ZeitschrUt da 
Vereins fur Volkskunde, v. 99). Sophus Bugge, 
moreover, states that he had heard reise upp atte 
(‘raise up again’) used in the west partofTele- 
marken with reference to the naming of a child 
after a dead person (Home of the Eddie Poems, 
London, 1899, p. 333). 

Among the other Teutonic peoples the evidence 
for anything in the nature of metempsychosis is 
very meagre. An Anglo-Saxon charm (T. 0. 
Cockayne, Leechdoms, Wortcunning, andStarcraft 
^ Early England, London, 1864-66, iii. 66 ff. ; C. 
W. M. Grein, Bibliothek der angelsdchs. Poesie, 
Gottingen, 1857-65, i. 3266".) advises a woman who 
cannot bring forth a child to step thrice over the 
grave of a dead man, using an incantation for the 
safe delivery of her olispring. It is a question 
much in need of investigation whether the same 
idea can be traced in certain usages said to be 

E ractised in connexion with burial-places of the 
eathen age in various parts of Northern Europe. 

It may be mentioned in conclusion that Appian 
{Sist. Bom. iv., ‘ de Rebus Galliois,’ 3) describes the 
Germans who followed Ariovistus as ‘scorning 
death because of their hope of rebirth’ {Bavdrov 
Kara<j>povrjTal 5t' tXirtda dva/Saicrectfi). In view of 
what is said of the Gauls by Diodoms, v. 28, and 
Lucan, Pharsalia, i. 464 ff. (with the scholia), it 
is not imlikely that the reference here is to a 
belief in metempsychosis, though one cannot 
deny the possibility that Appian’s statement may 
be due to a misunderstanding of the Valhalla 
doctrine. 


. Storm, Arkiv/br Nordiik FiloJopi, ix., new 
V. [1892] 199-222; K. Maurer, Zeilschr. del VmiM fur 
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TRAPPISTS. — Trappists is the popular name 
for the Reformed Cistercians, or Cistercians of the 
Strict Ohservance, now the chief division of the 
order. 

The art. Monasticism' outlines the successive 
reforms named after Benedict, Cluny, Citeaux. 
By 1600 the Cistercians themselves had yielded to 
the spirit of luxury, despite the restoration in 
Spain promoted by Martino de Vargas. Though 
Richelieu and Mazarin furthered many attempts to 
recall them to the letter of their vows, and though 
their centralized constitution might have facSi- 
tated this, a general reform was refused. Here 
and there a few abbeys did return to the ideals 
of St. Stephen Harding, the Jansenist reform of 
St. Cyr and of Port Royal being well knoAvn. 
Armand-Jean le Bouthillier de Ranc6 (1626-1700), 
abbot fn commendam of La Trappe from the age 
of ten, abandoned court life in 1662 and entered 
one of the reformed abbeys as a novice. Two 
years later, having again professed, he came to 
take charge of his own inaccessible Norman abbey. 
Finding that the few monks had not sliared his 
experience and would not share his ideals, ho 
pensioned them off and colonized the place from 
other refomed abbeys. The community improved 
on the original austerities, taking only one vege- 
tarian meal daily, abstaining from literature and 
from speech except for urgent purposes. The 
ideals were published by do Ranc6 in his Train de 
la saintetd et des devoirs de la vie monosfigwe (1683), 
and in his posthumous Riglemens giniraux de 
Vabhaye de la Trappe (1701); but only a single 
community of nuns and two Italian monasteries 
adopted them. For a century they were unim- 
portant, though other Reformed Cistercians under- 
took missions to Africa which had some temporary 
success. 

The French Revolution broke up the home ; the 
abbey was suppressed, and the premises were con- 
verted into a foundry for cannon. This was the real 
birth of the order. In 1791 Dorn Augustine de 
Lestrange, master of the novices, took a score of 
monks to Val Sainte, Switzerland, imposing a rule 
stricter tlian ever ; postulants flocked in ; colonies 
were sent to many lands ; a congregation was 
formed, and Dom Augustine was appointed father 
abbot. When the Trappists were hunted to 
Poland, Germany, and Italy, their zeal only in- 
creased. A nunnery was formed at Stapehill near 
Wimbome ; a party of monks that wandered 
through Pennsylvania, Kentucky, Missouri, and 
Illinois returned to France on the fall of Napoleon, 
occupying La Trappe and Belle Fontaine ; presently 
five priories were established in France, and a 
great college at Soligni. Before his death in 1827 
Dom Augustine saw abbeys grow up in Belgium 
and Italy, besides two more in France. One was 
founded at Coalville in Leicestershire and named 
after the great Bernard. The cowl of his friend 
Alberio was taken in 1848 by an expedition from 
La Meilleraye in Brittany, which settled in Ken- 
tuclcy at an abbey named Gethsemane. Mount 
Meileray in Ireland sent another colony to 
Dubuque in Iowa, and both establishments thrive, 
though nil the fathers are aliens. A second Irish 
abbey arose at Roscrea in Co. Tipperary. 

Outward disasters again intensified the spiritual 
life. La Trappe was destroyed by fire in_ Aug. 
1871 ; 1450 fathers and brothers were again ex- 
pelled from France in 1880 ; but the austere ideals 
were embraced by nearly all Cistercians outside 
Austria-Hungary. After two constitutional 
changes they were formally recognized in 1892 
ns the Order of Reformed Cistercians, \vith an 
abbot-general at Romo; and this success wm 
cron-nod sir years later by the purchase of the 
1 Yol. tW. p. 7S2f. 


original premises of Citeaux. In 1903 they were 
expelled from France in common with most othci 
congregations ; two communities went to Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick, one to Oregon, one 
to Brazil; two tiny groups have taken refuge near 
Kingsbridge and Salisbury. Bello Fontaine has 
endeavoured to uphold the agricultural ideals of 
St. Benedict, especially by its Canadian offshoots 
at La Trappe, where the Ottawa joins the St. 
Lawrence, at Lake St. Jolm, and in Manitoba. 
No establishment in England offers even to its co- 
religionists My educational, medical, or philan- 
thropic ser^-ice. Settlements in Japan, Chino. 
Syrin, Asia Minor, Algeria, Belgian Congo, and 
Natal have undertaken mission work, but no im- 
partial observer has anything to say as to results. 
The finest Protestant tribute is that an abbey is ' an 
asylum for the poor and helpless, the shipwrecked, 
the conscience-stricken, and the broken-hearted.’ * 
Attached to each of the 71 monasteries and 
annexes is a body of brothers who do the rougher 
field work ; in all there are about 2000 of these, 
and 1600 professed fathers. Twenty-one priories 
contain 2000 nuns and lay sisters. Three Italian 
monasteries still follow the rule of de Ranc6 as 
once used at La Trappe, but do not belong to the 
Reformed Cistercians ; they have only 60 members. 

Litbratosil — A. Felibien, Dacripiion de I’Abbaye de la 
Trappe, Paris, 1071 ; P. de Manpeou, I'l'f du Tire A. J. Lt 
Soutliillier de RaneP, 2 vo!s., do. 1709; J. Marsollicr, Tit de 
dom Armand Jean le Bouthiilier de Jianei, abbi de la Trappe, 
2 vola., do. 1703 ; P. Hdlyot and M. Bullot, Uitl. det ordrtt 
monastiquet religieux et mililaires, do. lEOO (orig. cd. 1714-18), 
vol. vi. ch. L ; Dictiannaire des ordres religieux, cd. M. Il 
B.'idichc, 4 vols., do. 1SS8-09 (forming Bcr. i. vols. xx.-xxlll. 
of J. p. illpnc, Sncyeltgtedte thtologique, do. 1844-00); F. 
Pfannenschmidt, /Huitn’erfe Geteh. der Trappisten, I’adgrborn, 
1873; Use of the Cistercian Huns of the Strict Obtervanee of Our 
Lady of La Trappe, London I18S0) ; J. L- Alien, in Century 
Magazine, new eer., xiv. (18S81 48^06 ; M. Hnrtry, ZVium- 

S hatia Chronologtea Monasterit S. Crueis in Ilibemxa, cd. D. 

furpliy, llublln, 1881 : Hyaelnthe de Cbarencey, Cariulairt 
de Cabbaye de Hotre-Dame de la Trappe, Peris, 1891 ; Us de 
I'ordre des cistereiens riformis prtetdl de la rifle de S, Benoit 
et dee constitutions, Wcstmnlle, 1895 ; C. F, R. de Montalem- 
belt. The Monks of the IffSt, Eng. tr., 6 vols., I/>ndon, 1880; 
Abrigt de t'histoire de I'ordre de Citeaux par tin moine ds 
Thymadeuc, SL Brieuc, 1897; Odytslt monastique Lorn A. 
Lestrange ct les Trappistes pmdont la Birolution, Imprimcrie 
de la Grande Trappe, 1803; Les ITrappisles au Japan (Uonc. 
kong, 1899): L'abbaye de Kotre-Dame du Lao el I'ordre de 
Citeaux au Canada et dans les Etals-lXnis, Montreal, 1907; 
Max Heimbuchcr, Die Orden und Konnregationen derkaUwl. 
Kirche^, S vols., Paderbom, 1007-08; Wetrer-Wclte’, s.c. ; 
PIlBs.t.v. Vi. T. WniTLKY. 

TRAVANCORE. — Travancore (Malayfilam 
Timvitfinkiir, ‘place where the goddess of pros- 
perity resides’), a native state in the extreme 
south-west of the Indian peninsula, takes its name 
from Tiruvonkod, 30 miles south of the capital, 
Trivandrum. 

'Hbas been truly remarked tbst "it will bo difQcnlt to nsme 
anoUicr Isiid wiilch, within bo narrowllmiU, combines so m»ny, 
so varied, and Buch precious natural blcssinpB.’”* 

I. History. — ^Travancoro is said to have formed 
part of the ancient kingdom of Kerala. During 
the 11th cent. a.d. it was conquered by the Chol&s ; 
in the 13th cent, it was invaded by the P&ndylls of 
Madura. The present kingdom was founded in 
the first half of the 18th cent, by MfirtAnda Vanna, 
and in 1795 it became a protected slate under the 
British Govemraent. Since then it has enjoyed 
prosperity under a well-regulated govemnieni, 
and it lias been conspicuous for the maintenance 
of order, religious toleration, and encouragement 
of education. 

2. Area and population. — The area of the state 
is 7593 sq. miles, and the total population at the 
census of 1011 was 3,428,976, of whom 93-8% are 
rural and 6*2% urban. The density of the iiopnls- 
tion is high ; 452 per sq. mile for the whole area, 
and CS6 if mountains, lakes, and forests are cx- 
l J. li. AUea, Century Magaxine, Beir »tT , llv. 4S4. 
tiG/xxiT.21. 
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clnded. The people are of fche usual S. Indian 
Draridian type, and they preserve many character- 
istic usages, in particular the matriarchal forms of 
the household and system of marriage. 

‘Among the Marumakkatayom [Malayiilam maru, ‘next,’ 
' other,’ maktal, • children,’ tdi/am, ‘ portion '] Hindus the 
family is matriarchal, i.e., traces its descent from a common 
ancestress. The Tarwad [Maiayalam taravdtu, tara, ■ railage, ’ 
pdfu, ‘ place ’], as the family is called, consists of brothers and 
sisters and the descendants of the latter along the female line. 
The eldest male member, called the Karanavan originator’!, 
manages the Tarrvad. In such a system the rvives and children 
of the male members have no place. It may happen, however, 
that a Karanavan may be allowed to bring in his wife and 
children to live in the Tanvad, but this is not necessary, nor 
have they any legai status in the family. The male members 
who are married usually visit their wives in the houses of the 
latter. SVhen, however, under modem conditions, they feel 
able and inclined to support themselves, living apart from the 
Tarwad, they settle with their wives in houses of their own. In 
this way the putting up of separate homesteads receives a 
stimulus. But the Tarwad, as such, is split up only when a 
partition takes place with the consent of all the members. 
Among Makkatayom Hindus the joint family does not generally 
continue single after the lifetime of the parent, e^ecially the 
male parent. At the death of the father the sons divide and go 
and live in separate houses with their wives and children, the 
mother residing with one of the sons in the originai household. 
The unmarried sons, if any, usually live with the mother. In 
regard to the Hamputiri Brahmaus, however, the eldest son 
alone marries, the other sons living with him in the family.’ l 

The chief castes are the Nayar ([g.v.] honorific 
plural of Nayan; Skr. ndyakay ‘leader’) number- 
ing 592,655, best knoivn on account of their peculiar 
marriage customs.^ The I^zlmvans or Illavans, 
who take tlieir name from Izhani, the Maiayalam 
name for Ceylon, are immigrants from that island, 
cultivate coco-nut and palmyra palms, make 
the drink known as toddy (Skr. tala, ‘the 
palmyra tree’), and distil country spirits; they 
number 546,265. The Fulayans [pula, ‘ pollution ’), 
numbering 185,314, are ^ricultural labourers. 
The Channan or Shanan (Tamil sham, ‘toddy’) 
cultivate the palmyra palm and make coarse sugar. 
Brahmans number 55,643 ; among them the most 
remarkable are the Nambarl, NambQtiri, or Nam- 
badri (Maiayalam namlru, ‘the Veda’; othu, ‘to 
teach ’ ; tiri, Skr. Sri, ‘ holy ’), who aim at following 
the original Vedic rites and practise elaborate rules 
of purification, while they allow the younger sons 
of the family to enter into polyandroos relations 
mth Nayar women. 

3. Religion. — Classified by religion, the p^ula- 
tion consists of : Hindus, 2,282,617, 66'57 % ; Chris- 
tians, 903,868, 26’36%: Muhammadans, 226,617, 
6’61%; animists, 15,617, ’46%; Jews, Buddhists, 
and Jains, 100. 

(a) Hindus . — Of the triad, Brahma, Visnu, Siva, 
the cult of Visnu is most popular ; in tbe form of 
Ananta Padmanabha (‘ the endless, from whose 
navel springs the lotus ') he is the patron deity of 
the state, with a famous temple at the capital 
Trivandrum, which is visited by crowds of pilgrims. 
Among the minor deities the following are the 
chief : Vighnesvara (‘ obstacle Lord ’), the Ganeta 
or Ganapati of other parts of India ; Subhramanya, 
Skanda, Karttikeya, or VelSyudha, like Ganeifiia a 
son of Siva, the guardian who protects the helpless 
and punishes the wcked — a cult special to the 
Tamil and Maiayalam peoples; Sasta (‘ruler’), 
Aiyappan or Aiyanar (‘honourable father’), the 
most popular minor deity, chief of the ghosts 
{bhuta), who rides over the land mounted on a 
horse or elephant, sword in hand, to disperse all 
obnoxious spirits. Besides these the lower classes 
worship a host of godlings or minor spirits, male 
and female, the females attendants of the god.dess 
Bhadrakfili, the males classed as followers of Siva. 

1 OfiMuf of India, 1911, vol. xxlli. pt. 1. p. 41. 

* H. H. Risley, The People of lndia\ London, 1916, p. SOSff. ; 
Ii. K. Anantha Krishna Iyer, The Cochin Tribes ana Cosies, 
Iiondon, 1912-18, U. 22 ff. ; V. Nagam Alya, Tracancore State 
flanuai, iL 862 ff. ; E. Thurston, Castes and Tribes ofS. India, 
Hodraa, 1909 v. 8070. ; E. Westermarck, The Hist, of Husnan 
HarrioQe, London, 1891, pp. 110 1.. 462 L 


(b) Christians. — These show a notable increase, 
from 498,542 in 1881 to 903,868 in 1911, The Hindu 
compiler of the Travancore Census Jteport for 1911 
writes : 

‘ It may be remarked here that the degeneration of the Booio- 
economic Institution of caste that ehow^ itself in the sequea- 
tration and neglect of the labouring claves, the indifference of 
.lay and ecclesiastical Hindu bodies in the matter of th» 
preservation of their faith as a living force in the intellectual 
and moral life of the people, the atmosphere of unsuspecting 
toleration one breathes on all sides, the great sympathy and 
help accorded by the rulers of the State, the status which the 
religion itself enjoys, and last but not least, the self-sacrillcing 
zeal and devotion of the missionaries as a class and of the 
pioneers in particular— all these gave vigour to the work and 
assured the results. While natum Increase has been unsteady 
and irregular, propagandist activity has been such as to make 
it difficult to reduce to definite proportions the augmentation 
which it succeeds in bringing about^o rapid and great it has 
been.* I 

The follotving are the details of the Christian 
population : Syro-Roman, 293,407 ; Syrian Jaco- 
bite, 202,059 ; Roman Catholic, 173,724 ; Con- 
gregationalist, 81,573; Reformed Syrian, 74,866; 
Anglican, 56,251; Salvationist, 16,794. The 
Church Missionary Society commenced work iu 
1816, the London Missionary Society in 1806, the 
Salvation Army in 1891. 

(c) Muslims. — Muhammadan missionaries are 

said to have visited Malabar as early as A.D. 710, 
and the story of the conversion of the last of the 
Perumals suggests that traders from Arabia arrived 
as early as the 8th cent. A.D.“ In more recent 
times, under the rule of Haidar 'Ali and Tipii 
Sultan of Mysore (A.D. 1761-99), compulsory 

proselytism added large numbers to the faith. 
The present Muhammadans are either indigenous, 
immigrants from the Coromandel Coast, or recent 
settlers from Arabia, Sindh, GujarSt, Kachh, or 
Bombay, who came for purposes of trade. The 
first diner little from the Hindu population except 
in matters of belief. Those who were converted 
by the Musalman kings of Mysore are known as 
Moplah (Maiayalam MappDa, probably ‘great 
child,’ an honorary title conferred on converts), or 
Jonaka, Shonaga, a corruption of Yavana, * Greek.’ 
The Moplabs are notorious fanatics, and in several 
cases bodies of them have fiercely resisted British 
troops. The Mettan are descendants of old Musal- 
man merchants and of their converts. The Tuluk- 
kan (Skr. Turashka, ‘Turk’) belong to the 
immigrant class. 

(d) Animists . — Animism prevails widely araon^ 
the hill tribes. Spirits [chavu, ehdvar, ‘death, 
‘the dead’) are invoked by those afflicted with 
disease or suffering from starvation, a long stiing 
of the names of ancestors being recited. These 
spirits are of two kinds; (1) those who have met 
with a violent death from wild animals ; (2) those 
who have died before the age of seven. They are 
propitiated by animal sacrifice and oblations of 
spirituous liquor on a platform erected for the 
purpose. The forest spirits must be propitiated 
before a tree is cut, and special patches of the 
forest are left uncut because they are supposed to 
be inhabited by some spirit. The hill people also 
worship godlings who possess neither priests nor 
temples, the oldest member of the family offering 
sacrifices and oblations to trees in which they are 
believed to dwell. Totemisin has not been recog- 
nized among the hill tribes, but they respect the 
cow and will not kill the elepliant, the vehicle and 
manifestation of Sasta. In Novemher-^Deceraber, 
the harvest season, they worship their weapons 
and tools, bows, arrows, sickles, and knives. 

LiTKKATtiRK. — ^N. Subrahmonya Alyar, Censas of 
1901, vol. xrvi., Travatux>re,TtivaDdmm,1903, Census of 
1911, vol. xxiii.,do. 1912; V. Nagam Alya, Travancore StaU 
Manual, 8 voli, do. 1906 ; G. Oppert, Original Inhabitants 


1 Census of India, 1911, vol. xzUL pt L p. 196. 
*Ib.p.l04B. 
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0 / Bharatavar(a or India, London, 1893; S. Matcer, A'afi’tw 
i»/« tn Travancore, do. 1883, The Land of Charity, do. isn. 

W. Crooke. 

TREASON, — See Crimes and Ponisuments. 


TREATIES. — I. Their place in international 
law and ethics. — Tlie Iiistory of treaties, as fonnal 
agreements between nations, ratified by the 
respective governments, throws some light on the 
development of international ethics ; and the for- 
mnlce and ceremonies connected with the sanctions 
employed at various times, to give validity to the 
pMts, are of interest to tlie historian of religion. 
Throughout the whole of antiquity tlie gods pre- 
sided oyer all treaty-making, and the oath was a 
predominant factor ; the transition from ancient 
to modem times is marked by a steady decline of 
this religious element. For the present purpose 
the juristic aspect of treaties may be ignored. 
But it is necessary to define their general position 
in regard to law. They belong to the spliere of 
what is known as ‘ international law ' ; but the 
rules known as international law ‘lie on the 
extreme frontier of law,’ * and it is only more con- 
venient, not necessarily more correct, to treat 
them as a branch of law ratlier than of morals. 
The difficulty of regarding them as properly a 
branch of law lies in the fact that there is no fixed 
authority (unless it be a universal League of 
Nations) that can lay down and enforce these rules 
as between nations, and the rules are liable to be 
broken with impunity by any nation that has the 
power and the will to defy them. No pact between 
two nations can bind a third which was not a con- 
senting party. But treaties, which are one of the 
most important means by which ‘ international law ’ 
is laid down, are valuable as a record of the develop- 
ment of morality, for the very reason that they 
‘ express national opinion in a peculiarly deliber- 
ate and solemn manner.’® The history of treaties 
accordingly illustrates the growing sense of nations 
— which, by a legal fiction or a bold metaphor, are 
moral persons’ — for morality in international 
relations. It also illustrates the constant struggle 
to discover some means of enforcing the observance 
of pacts. 

" Urea 5 Borupnloua fidelity In the observation of Treaties, 
not merely In their letter but in their epirit, obviously depends, 
under God, the peace of the world. Pacta stint seroandn is 
the perv'adhig matdm of International, as It was of Roman 
Law.’’ 


In the earliest times of which we have record this 
fidelity was reinforced by religious ceremonies, 
calling of the gods to witness, with oaths and im- 
precations.® In modern times these religions 
appeals, os also the giving of pledges, hostages, 
and the like, have generally fallen into desuetude 
except in the case of treaties ivith savoges, and 
the observance of treaties has been left to the con- 
science of the parties ; but, os this could no more 
be relied upon than when it required to bo fortified 
by oaths, one of the chief objects of treaties in 
modern times has been the establishment of a 
balance of power in one form or other, so as to 
make the violation of them a risky undertaking. 
Finally, the impossibility of obtaining permanent 
equilibrium between groups of nations nos raised 
the question of a universal League of Nations, 
which, in the form which it has assumed in the 
Treaty of Versailles of 1919, may be regarded os 
the highest development that the treaty hM so 
far reached, since, by creating a dcteraiinate 
authority capable of enforcing the rules, it seeks 

I W. E. H»ll, Trtatite of Intrmatiemal Law*, Oxford, 1895, 
p.17. 

• De S'ardtn, Bitt {tfnfrah dot fre 

’ B, J. PblUtmore, Commeniaria 

ILK. 

* B*« utt. Oatb. 


.it/t dtpais, toL L p. U. 
upon InUrnational Low, 


to merge international law and (so far as law can 
make men moral) international morality in one. 
Previously to this treaty, little had been done in 
this direction beyond tlie genera! recognition that 
promises and signatures are futile, and that the 
only security lies in • the estahlishiiient of a just 
ana stable order.’’ But how to ensure that the 
wrongdoer who, feeling himself strong enough, 
wantonly violates his word and destroys the peace 
of the world or breaks the laivs of war sliall be 
punished has seemed an insolnhle problem, since 
his very act implies an assurance of impunity. 
W. G. F. Phillimore suggested* that each state 
tliat is a party to a treaty should contract with 
^ch and every other state that is a party, that, 
in the event of war between it and any other state 
tliat is a party to the treaty, it will observe to- 
wards the state witli which it is at war all the 
agreed rules of the laws of war; and, if the rules 
are violated, then any other state party to the 
treaty may consider it an offence against itself 
that the law has been riolatcd, such vimation being 
considered an indirect injury, by reason of the 
lowering of the standard of conduct. The weak 
point of this arrangement is that interference on 
the side of law and order is merely permissive ; it 
requires to be made imperative, and its scope 
extended so os to cover tlie maintenance of the 
peace of nations, and not merely the observance of 
the laws of war. 

It la generally agreed that 'International morality— If not 
International law— calla upon every State to use every means at 
its disposal, svithout giving oUence — for example, fncndly sug- 
gestion, moral suasion— to prevent the outbreak of war, or, 
when it has begun, to help the conlcnillng parties to compose 
their dlUcrcnocs. A war between two nations directly or 
indirectly concerns all nations, members ns they are of tbs 
International community. There is not and there cannot be 
any principle of law, of ethics or of religion, prohibiting peace- 
ful States from doing tlieir utmost to bring about a cessation 
of carnage and devastation.’’ 

The League of Nations converts this nerativo into 
a positive injunction to interpose, and removes 
the offence from the most forcible methods of doing 
so. For art. 16 of the Covenant of tlie League 
declares that any resort to war in breacii of its 
covenants by a member of the League is an net of 
war against all otlier members, which is to be met 
by a complete severance of relations of every kind, 
personal, financial, and commercial, with the 
offender, supported by the necessary military force. 
The provisions of this article may even be extended 
to cover the case of a state_ wliicli is not a member 
of the League and refuses, in the cose of a dispute, 
to adopt the obligations of meinbersliip. it is 
obvious that even tiiis machinery will not suffice 
to suppress the ambitions of a state that feels 
itself strong enough to defy the greater part of the 
world ; but it is equally oovious that such a state 
wUl 1x3 less ready to take the plunge than it would 
1x3 if no such machinery existed. 

Although the experience of the Great War of 
1914-18 dashed the high liimes which were enter- 
tained as a result of The Hague Conferences of 
1899 and 1907, it is unreasonable te regard those 
proceedings ns a mere ‘misprint in the world’s 
Iiistory.’ They were attended by the rej>rc.senta- 
tives of nations so numerous and so important 
that it was possible to say tliat in the result of 
theirdoliberntions ‘ we have what may be regarded 
ns the common judgment of mnnkinu cxprcs.«cd in 
the most solemn manner in winch an intcnmtional 
engagement between nations is capable of expres- 
sion ’ on such vital questions ns the desirability of 
snbstitttUng arbitration for war.* For llic first 
time, too, on international court was cstablialied 

I W. O. F. PhnUmort, Thrtt CtntvrUt of Trtatiet cf Ptooe, 
p.Utk 

» lb. p. 157. 

* Oolttaan PhUIlpMn, Trrmlnatton of VTtr, p. n. 

* Cboals, Tht Two Bejut Conftrtnat, p. U. 
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to give effect to the principle agreed upon by the 
conference. Now it is true that this solemn judg- 
ment was abrogated by the wanton action of a 
single one among the signatories, and the whole 
fabric of international relations tottered. But 
the foundation remains, to which The Hague Con- 
ferences contributed certain elements of solidity, if 
only by producing unanimity among a greater 
number of nations than had ever before been 
parties to a treaty. Such unanimity was secured 
again among an even greater number, and, when a 
fresh start was made in 1919, the problem of secur- 
ing ade(juate sanction for the engagements between 
the nations by means of a League of Nations was 
attacked with the more insight and chance of suc- 
cess, because it was known wherein the old con- 
ferences had failed. 

Among the chief reasons for the failure of treaties 
to preserve the peace are the misconception of 
their object as the termination of war merely, and 
not also the establishment of permanent peace, 
and the lack of elasticity in their terms. If they 
are drawn merely to settle the questions out- 
standing at the time, without care being taken not 
to sow the seeds of fresh conflict by imposing harsh 
conditions, restraining progress and liberty and 
ignoring the claims of the peoples concerned, they 
do little more than temporarily suppress forces 
which break out with the greater violence at the 
first opportunity. For the same reason, they 
should not be so rigidly drawn as to prevent recon- 
sideration in the light of new conditions, and 
should include tlie necessary machinery for such 
reconsideration.* 

2 . Historical developments antiquity. — (a) The 
earliest treaties of which we have any detailed 
record relate to the two cities of Lagash and 
Umma, on either side of the Shatt-el-Hai in Baby- 
lonia.® 

Entemena, patesi ot Lagash (about 2850 B.o.J, records an 
arbitration of earlier date in the time ot UesUlm, king of 
Akkad. The actual patesis of Lagash and Umma are not 
named ; the dispute is settled by the gods ; the god Enlil pre- 
sides over the conference and invites the parties to make the 
treaty ; the boundary is fixed at his command by Ningirsu, god 
of Lagash, and by the city -god of Umma ; even Mesilini oow only 
at the command of his goddess Kadi. This is obviously an 
extreme instance ofithe religious sanction ; the parties are sup- 

K i to live and move and have their being entirely in their 
gods. 

A second treaty between the same two cities was made about 
2900 B.o. by Eannatum, patesi and king of Lagash, and Ena- 
kalli, patesi of Umma. A great boundary-ditch was dug, and 
the plain of Qu-edin, which was In dispute, was restored to 
Kingirsu, god of Lagash. Shrines to Kulil, Ningirsu, and other 
gods were erected along the new frontier beside the pillars of de- 
limitation, and it was doubtless at the altars of these shrines 
that the parties took oaths in ratifying the treaty: ‘On the 
men of Umma have I, Eannatum, cost the great net of Enlil. 
I have eworn the oath, and the men of Umma have sworn the 
oath to Eannatum.’ He Invokes the vengeance of Enlil on the 
men of Umma if they ‘ alter this word.' He olso invokes other 
gods, to whom he has made suitable offerings, to enforce the 
treaty. 

In the third treaty, the terms of which were imposed on 
Umma by Entemena ot Lagash (about 2850 B.o.), we have a 
similar imprecation : ‘ If the men of Umma ever violate the 
boundary-ditch of Ningirsu or that ot Nina, in order w lay 
violent hands on the territoiy ol Lagash . . . then may Enlil 
destroy them, and may Ningirsu cast over them his net, and 
set his hand and toot upon them.’ The imprecations recall 
those which ore invoked on the violators of Babylonian boundary- 
stones; naturally the same means were employed to seoure 
the validity of legal engagements ot oil kinds. 

(6) The famous treaty between Rameses II. and 
Khetasar (HattusU), prince of the Hittites (c. 1300 
B.C.), is recorded in tliree copies, of which two are 
hieroglyphic, at Kamak and in the Ramesseum, 
whUe the third is the Hittite-Babylonian version, 
or rather fragments of two copies thereof, from 
Boghaz Keui.® Two Hittite envoys brought the 

I Graham Bower, in Orotius Soe, Papers, lil. 

* Ifc W. King, But. 0 / Sumer and Akkad, London, 1910, pp. 
lOlff., 128ff.,164ff. 

* B. Ton Scala, Die Staatsvertrage, 1. no. 13 ; Mitt, der deutseh. 
Orienl-Oeselisehaft tu Berlin, no. 35, p. ISO. ; J. H. Breasted, 


text of the treaty written on silver tablets, ths 
design of which is described ; 

On one side ‘n figure in the likeness of Sotokh, cmbraoinr 
the likeness ot the great chief ot the Kheta, surrounded by the 
words ; “ The seal of Setekh, the ruler of the heavens ; the e^ 
of the treaty which Khetasar . . . made." That which is 
within the frame of the design is the seal of Setekh, the ruler 
of the heavens. That which is on its other side is a figure In tbs 
likeness of the goddess of Kheto, embracing the figure ol the 
princess of Khota, surrounded by the following words ; “ The 
seal of the Sun-god ol the city of Arinna, the lord of the land ; 
the seal ol Petkhep, the princess ol the land ol Kheta, the 
daughter of the land ot Kezweden, the priestess Q) ol Emen, 
the mistress of the land, the votaress of the goddess.” That 
which is within the frame of the design is the seal ot the Sun- 
god of Arinna, the lord ol every land.’ 

Thus the treaty is reinforced by being placed 
under the seals of the gods themselves. In 
addition we find the following invocations, corre- 
sponding to similar paragraphs usually attached 
to other documents which were intended to be 
permanently valid ; 

‘ As lor the words ot this contract ... a thousand gods, 
male ,gods and female gods, ol those of the land ot ^eta, 
together with a thousand gods, male gods and female gods of 
those of the land ot Egj-pt, they are with me os witnesses to 
these words : “ the Sun-god, lord of the heavens,” and various 
other gods, including those "of the mountains and the rivers 
of the lands of Kheta and of Egypt, ol the heavens, the earth, 
the great sea, the winds, and the clouds.”’ These are invoked 
to desolate the bouse, the land, and the subjects of the violator 
of the treaty, and, as for him who keeps it, to preserve bis 
health, and his life, together with his issue, his land, and bis 
subjects. 

I (c) The covenants recorded in the OT are for 
the most part between single persons ; but certain 
forms and ceremonies were (Toubtless common to 

I such covenants and international treaties. Such 
were the setting up of a pillar and a heap of stones 
as witness, the invocation of the God of Abraham 
and the God of Nahor, Jacob’s oath ‘by the fear 
of his father Isaac,’ and the sacrifice and eating 
of bread in the mountain,|in the covenant between 
Jacob and Laban (Gn The treaty between 

Isaac and Abiinelecli (Gn 26“'*’) is simUarly accom- 
panied by feasting and oath-taking. In Joshua’s 
peace with the people of Gibeon the princes of the 
congregation swore by the Lord God of Israel 
(Jos 9*^**). The ceremony of cutting an animal 
in twain and passing between the halves was used 
by the Hebrews in covenants between God and 
man (Gn IS***’, Jer 34*®"*-),* as by other nations in 
connexion with purification and oatb-taking ; but 
the derivation of the phrase ma ma from this 
division of a victim is doubtful, to ‘ cut a covenant’ 
being rather parallel to flpxia rdfireiv and fcedus 

ferire or percutere or icere ; ® whether these phrases 
refer to the cutting doivn of the victim, however, 
seems uncertain. 

(d) The writers of antiquity give details of a 
number of more or less picturesque ceremonies 
accompanying oath-taking in treaties between less 
civilized nations. Of these the most important 
is the blood-covenant.* 

The Scythian* mixed wine with their own blood in a bowl, 
dipped their weapons into it, took oaths and uttered Impreca- 
tions, and finally pledged each other in the mixture.* The 
Arabians made the incision with a sharp stone, smeared the 
blood on .seven stones, and invoked Orotalt (Dionysos) and 
Alilat (Urania).t The locus classieus is Tac. Ann. xii. 47 (the 
Armenians suck each other's blood): ‘Id foedus arcanum 
habetur, quasi mutuo cruore saoratum.’ It was also in later 
days a Saracen custom, and it was a reproach to Isaac Angolu* 
that he conformed to it in making peace with that nation.* 
Other ceremonies are collected by Dumont.^ In China the 


Ancient Records of Egypt, Chicago, 1905-07, iii. (1900) 873-391 ; 
8. Longdon and A. H. Gardiner, Journal of Egyptian Areh^ 
ology, vi. [1920] 179-205. The passage quoted is from the 
Egj’ptian version, in which the Egyptian scribe has turned the 
Hittite sun-goddess into a male deity. 

1 E. 3. Pilcher, in PSBA xl. [1918] 8-14. 
a E. McClure, ib. p. 41. 

> See art. BaoruBRnooD (ArtiDolal). 4 Herod. Iv. 70. 

* Herod, iii. 8 ; cf. i. 74 : Medes and Lydians. 

* Nicetas Choniata, de Isaacio Angelo, 11. 6 (638) ; PO oxiilx 
775. 

7 Corps universel diplomatique, voL L p. xxxiTfl. 
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bIoo4-oorenant was also tn use, and treaties were confirmed by 
oaths and imprecations and accompanied by tiie sacrifice ol an 
of 6ft B.o. the formula is: ‘May the gods of 
tM hills and the rivers, the spirits of former emperors and 
dukes, and the ancestors of our seven tribes and twelve States 
watch lover its fulfilment. If any one prove unfaithful may 
the all-seeing gods smite him, so that hfe people shall forsake 
him, his Hie be lost, and his posterity cut oa.' l 


(e) Coming to ttie ‘Western nations, we find that 
the international relations depicted in the Homeric 
poems, though primitive, include the making of 
truces, with oaths, for the burning of the dead ; * 
oaths, invocation of the gods, imprecation on the 
treaty-breaker, with saonfice and feasting, also 
accompany a treaty between Greeks and Trojans.* 
In the_ historical period in Greece we find certain 
primitive survivals, as when Aristeides administered 
the oath to the Greeks and took it himself on be- 
half of the Athenians, throwing pieces of hot iron 
(ftiSpoi) into the sea. But as a rule the oaths are 
the ordinary ones {ySpn/ioi Spnai) in the name of the 
chief gods {SpKioi ] ; or, as in the alliance between 
Athens, Argos, Mantineia, and Elis (420 B.C.), the 
instruction is that each party should swear its 
most binding national oath over perfect victims 
(t4v ivixdpioy SpKov rhv niyurrov /ford UpSsv reXtluy), 
The tendency is to increase the number of gods 
invoked, in the futile hope of increasing the force 
of the oath. 

In a treaty between Oarthage and Philip v.< in 216 B.O. the 
following deities are invoked ; Zeus, Hera, Apollo, the Genius 
(jaipuv) of the Carthaginians, Heracles and lolaos. Arcs, 
Triton, Poseidon, the gods ol the army (S^oi oi oDcrpaTevoMcvoi), 
the Sun, Moon, and Earth, the rivers, harbours, and waters, 
all the gods who rule Carthage, all the gods who rule Maecdon 
and the rest of Greece, all the gods who preside over the 
campaign (ol sotA trrpariiavX The Mngncslans in allying 
thcmaelves with Smyrna (mid. 3rd cent. B.o.)* swear by Zens, 
Earth, Sun, Ares, Athene Arela, Artemis Tauropolos, the 
Sipyiene Mother, Apollo 4 <v Havtoic, all the other gods and 
goddesses, and the Good Fortune of King Scloucus. The 
Smyrnroans substitute Aphrodite Stratonlkls for Apollo and 
omit the Good Fortune of the king. 

The inscriptions frequently omittlie instructions 
as to the gods in whose names the oaths are to he 
taken, prescribing merely the nature of the under- 
taking, as : 

' I will fight for the Bottlroans who enter Into the pact, and 
win keep the alliance with them faithfully and without guile, 
showing nil zeal according to the pact; and 1 will hear no ill- 
will because ol whathas happened in the past.'* 

Formnlre of imprecation frequently accompany 
the oath ; in the simplest form_ (as in the nlhance 
between Athens and Corcyra in 376 n.C.)’ it is: 

‘ If I keep the oath, may much good befall me, 
but if not, the contrary’; but destruction is 
sometimes invoked on the perjurer and all Ms 
house,® The inscriptions give some information 
as to the machinery for administering the oath.' 
The more distinguished the oath-taker, the more 
solemn was the oath. Frequently the oath wm 
taken cn masse ; thus in the ponce with Selymbria 
(408 B.o.)*' the Athenian generals, trierarclis, 
hoplites, and ‘any one else who was there’ took 
the oath for Athens, while the whole people of the 
Selymbrians swore on the other side. Prorision 
was sometimes made to keep the consciences of the 
parties olive by a periodical renewal of tiie oath — 
e.g., ateach Olympiad (Erctrin and Histinsal^or 
every year (Athens and Dionysius I.).” 

The gradual moralization of international reln- 


1 0. Fhilllpson, Tntemat. Laie and Cuttom e/ Ane- Grreet and 
Heme, I- SS7i.,who adda that ‘amongst the unclvllltcd recce 
of io'day tlie formal oath, Imprecation, and aacrfflce-Hforaefimw 
ol human victims— arc the invariable accomp&nltnenta of the 
eonclusion of treaties.* 

9 Jl vii. 8751.. 408t. . c , « 

376. i[L 103 1., 20S-001, iv. 166 1. < „ 

3 Michel, Rteuea d'lnacr. prtc. 10. * 10 1- «- 

7 Hicks and Hill, Greek Bitl. Inter, no. lOB. 

8 MIchrf, Bit. „ , 

* See l.tcrivaln In Darcmberg-Sagllo, f.r. * Fo^ut. 
to Bee Uicks-nni, no. 77. U Michel, 7. 

»* HIcki-HIll, no. 112, H the ratoralion is comet. 


tionsjn the Greek world is well illustrated by the 
treaties of asj/lia, which have for their object to 
do away with the rough-and-ready methods of 
reprisals between individuals or states.* 'I'lie most 
famous instance is the treaty between (Eantheia 
and Chaleion (5tU cent.), restricting seizures to 
the open sea, imposing fines for breacli of the 
regulations, and presonbing the proper tribunals 
for_ trying cases.' The Greek altitude to the 
ethics of treaties does not dilfer from that of 
other nations; practice also, as usual, fails to 
conform to precept, and there is tlie customary 
laying of the blame for breach of oath on the other 
party. 

Arehidamoa before Platasa calls the gods and heroes of the 
Plateans to witness that it was they and not the Eaccdio- 
monlnns who first broke their oalh.3 The Atlionjaiis took the 
trouble to record a breach of faith by the Ijicwl.i iiionlans on 
the stone on the Acropolis which bore the text ot tlie l)rokcn 
treaty.* Again, the Athenians and Ceians inscribed on a stone 
the names ol certain people ot lulls who bad broken fsltli and 
been condemned to death; these iieople, however, returning 
I to Geos, tore up the stone ; and, finally, the Athenians again 
provided for the restoration of the stone with the names of the 
offenders (363 B.a).* 

if) Homan usage shows, as might be expected 
from the Homan legal genius, a more highly 
organized conception of international relations. 
The whole procedure of making treaties was laid 
down, and carried out by a definite body of officials, 
the college of fetiales, whose function was® to ho 
the guardians of good faith in international rela- 
tions.' This religiouB body represented tlie Homan 

S ic in all public international acts, such as 
ing war and peace. Their origin was early, 
and was attributed to one or other of the kings ; 
in fact neighbouring communities, such ns the 
Latins and Samnites, had analogous magistrates, 
so that the institution must have been Italic in 
origin. The derivation of their name is uncertain, 
There ivcre twenty in the college, one from each 
curia of the tivo primitive tribes, Kamnes and 
Titienscs, men of good familj', in early days at 
least of course non-plebeians. TJicir head was 
known as the magistcr feiialium. A fetial mission 
for contracting a jicaco consisted of at least two, 
the pater patraius and the verbenarius. The 
procedure was as follows, supposing tliat the peace 
was to be made outside Rome. 

The terlenariut inquiml whether he and Uie pater patralm 
were to make peace ; 11 to, he asked leave to lake the terbena 
(herba pnra, or tnpmino), «'.<• a piece ot turt Irom the toll ol 
the Capitol, which rendered the jicnions of the mistlon Inviol- 
able (we may compare the legal fiction by whlcli the site of an 
embassy is now considered to he tlie territory of the nation it 
represents): The fetlals also carried with them sacred vestels, 
the sceptre ol Jupiter Ferctrlus, and a flint knife (representing 
Jupiter lApis. . '[ — h' h>. temple. Tlie pater 
patrotus wore ' ■■ ' ' ■ ’i': ■ . and a woollen fillet 

on bis bead. . . ■ : ' from his collcaguet 

by touching his head with tlie tagmina. Tliey proceeded to 
the place selected, and, in presence of the generals and armies, 
and tho fcUals of tlie enemy, the terms of peace were read, 
and the po/erpofi-Bfuren-ore to them on theivientre of Jnpiter 
Feretrius, caillng to witness Jupiter, Mars, Qulrinus, and all 
present. He then slew a nig* with the flint knife, invoking 
death on the Roman people if they should break the peace. 
Then he threw away the stone (a detail recalling the tlirowlog 
away of the axe In the Attic Bnphonla) saying : ‘ If I willingly 
violate my oath, may all others prosper, while JopUer cast* »* 
out, even as I cast away this stone.' 

Tho scene of the swinc-sacriCco by fctiols is re- 
presented on Homan coins of tho time of Augustus 
commemorating tlie ancient treaty between Home 
and the Gahine.'*, and an analogous fiacrifico by 
warriors, cridently engaged in making a treaty of 
some kind, is a common tj’pe on other Roman 
coins, as well as on those of the Italic revolt 
t Bee I/crivain in Daremberg-Sagilo, ».e. ‘Fcwla*,’ p. UCI. 

3 Von Bcala. 1. no. 6S. * Thoc. 11, 74. 

« 76. T. 66.3. 3 Hlcks-lim. no. n*. 

8 Varro, de lAr.e. Lat. r, 16 (EC). 
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against Borne in 91-88 B.O.* When Livy * describes 
a similar ceremonial among the Carthaginians, 
substituting a lamb for a pig, he is perhaps only 
attributing Eoman customs to them; Polybius® is 
eareful to distinguish, saying that .the Cartha- 
^ians swear by their own gods, while the 
Romans perform the ceremony evidently regarded 
as peculiar to themselves. After the ceremony 
the fetials signed the text and brought it to Borne, 
and the whole college pledged itself to secure that 
it should be duly observed. It is hardly too much 
to say that the account given of the functions of 
the fetials reveals as highly organized a system, 
and as dignified a conception of the legal essence 
of the treaty, as has ever been realized. But it is 
a mistake to suppose that this organization is the 
expression of a high ethical standard.® 

3, Middle Ages and modern times. — (a) The 
Pax Ptoiruina makes records of treaties during the 
empire scanty.® The swearing of oaths lingers on 
into the modem period. 

In the treaty between Justinian and Ohosroes (A.D. 681) the 
12th article contains the invocation of God and the prayer that 
God may bo compassionate to him who heeps the peace and 
may fight on his side, but that he may be the adversary of the 
deceitful man who seeks to overthrow the pact The oath 
taken in the treaty of Andelot between Guntram, king of 
Burgundy, and Childebert, king of Austrasla- ( a.d. 687), is ‘by 
the name of Almighty God and the Indivisible Trinity, and all 
things divine, and the awful Bay of Judgment.' In 842 Ixmis 

II. of Germany and Charles ii. of France swear • per Domini Dei 
amorera et Chriatiani Populi et nostram oommunem conserva- 
tionem.' A treaty made in the 12th cent, by the city of 
Spalato 8 contains an imprecation: ‘in the name of the Triune 
God, of the 118 Fathers, the 12 Apostles and all the Saints.' 
The oath is sometimes taken over relics, but most commonly 
over the Holy Gospels; t.g., in the peace between Pope 
Alexander lii. and the Emperor Frederick i. (1177) the repre- 
sentatives swear: 'lurainus in raanibus vestris super baec 
sancta Dei Evangelia quod pacem . . . bona fide servabimus, 
et absque fiaude. Sic Deus nos adiuvet, et haec Sancta Del 
Evangelia.' 

The formula ‘Jurer en son ame,' ‘Jurare in animam suaro,’ 
appears frequently in treaties between England and France or 
the Low Countries. 

Excommunication was the logical sequel to 
violation of a treaty-oath (as specified, in the 
trace for the renewal of the Treuga Domini at the 
Council of Narbonne, 1054). Gradually the oath 
fades away into the promise. 

In the treaty of commerce between Henry vii. and Philip, 
Duke of Burgundy (1495), the commissioners, in a declaration 
‘to all faithful (jhristians . . . Eternal Greeting in the Lord,' 
hona fide promise and oblige themselves, on the pledge and 
obligation of all their goods present and to come, to procure 
the observance of the treaty ; these obligations are to bo 
delivered to the deputies of each side in the church of the 
Virgin Marj' at Calais. The king's undertaking to ratify the 
agreements made by his commissioners is given ‘ hona fide and 
on the word of a King,’ and the duke promises ‘ hona fide and 
on the word of a Prince.’ In the treaty of 1604 behveen Philip 

III. of Spain and James i. of Engiand the gradual obsolescence 
of the oath is markedly visible in the clause : ‘ They shall make 
a like promise on the word of a King and Prince, and even 
swear on the Holy Gospels, if they ore thereto required by the 
other party.’ 

The most modern example of an oath is said to 
be that taken in the cathedral of Soleure in the 
alliance between France and Switzerland in 1777. 
Thus finally disappeared that element which was, 
‘in a certain sense, the underlying basis of the 
whole body of tlie ancient laws of nations.’ ’’ 

It was not uncommon for a party to a treaty to 
obtain absolution from his oath. 

Thus Maximilian i., a few months before the League of 
Cambrai (1508), had made a treaty with Venice ; one of the 
articles of the League summoned him by a papal brief to the 


1 H. A. Orueber, Coim of the Roman Republic in the SritUh 
Muteuin, London, 1910, li. 66, 98, S32, etc. 

3 xxl. 45. s iii. 25. 

4 J. S. Reid, in JRS vi. [1916] 172. 

® For treaties before Charlemagne see Barbeyrac’s SuppUment 
to Dumont’s Corps universel diplomatique, from Charlemagne 
onwards Dumont’s work itself, and for the modem period the 
various collections, especially Martens’. 

• Dumont, I. 88. 

7 Phillipson, InL Law and Custom of Ane, Or. and Rome, L 
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aid of the Church and gave him reasons for breaking his oath. 
The pope dispensed Francois i. from his oath taken in thi 
Treaty of Madrid (1626) and Henri n. from his oath at Vaucellct 
(1650). 

A second clause was sometimes inserted, intended 
to prevent any party from seeking, or accepting 
the ofier of, dispensation from his oath {e.g., in the 
cession of the Spanish crown to Charles in. in 
1703).* But, since release from this second obliga- 
tion could obviously be obtained in the same way 
as from the first, it was as futile as an attempt to 
prevent the repeal of a law by inserting a claase 
imposing a death-penalty on any one who should 
propose such repeal. Modem treaty-custom re- 
cognizes the vanity of all such artificial supports 
to good faith. 

The most sweeping and perhaps most futile example of 
absolution from a treaty-oath is provided by the bull of Pope 
Innocent x. describing numerous articles In the Peace of 
Westphalia (1648) as ‘null, vain, invalid, iniquitous, unjust, 
condemned, reprobated, frivolous, void of force and effect,’ and 
dispensing anybody who pleased from his oath taken thereto.* 
The explanation of this outburst lies in the fact that this treaty 
was ‘ the first fundamental pact of Europe which struck at the 
root of the foreign temporal authority of the Pope.’* 

The king in recent treaties merely engages and 
pronounces upon his royal word that he will 
i sincerely and faithfully perform and observe the 
terms of the contract.® Finally, the parties to 
the Treaty of Versailles (1919) merely ‘agree ’to 
the covenant of the League of Nations and the 
closing formula is simply; ‘In Faith Whereof 
the abovenamed Plentipotentiaries have signed 
the present Treaty.’ 

(b) Religious formulse are also used to a consider- 
able degree as introductory clauses from raediieval 
times onwards, but in this feature treaties merely 
fall into line with all important documents. The 
commonest introductoiy formulse are ‘ In the name 
of the Most Holy and Undivided Trinity’ {e.g., in 
the treaty between Charles the Simple and Henry 
I, of Germany, 926, or in the Treaty of Vienna, 
9 June 1815) and ' In the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.’ A more florid style is naturally observable 
in the treaty between Frederick II, and Abu- 
Zakaria-Yahia, king of the Saracens of Tunisia, in 
1231. 

‘In nomine Dei mlsericordis, miseratoris. Incipimus cum 
laude Dei moximi et, invocatione illius prelaudata, petimus 
prosperitatem. Laus Deo, scienti abscondlta, futura, extautia, 
qui est etemus, post flnem omnis viventis.’ 

The importance of the religious sanction made 
it long a moot point whether nations of difterent 
religions could make valid treaties with each other 
(a point, however, which Grotius decided in the 
modem sense), or, again, whether it was obligatory 
on all Christi.m nations to be leagued together 
ag.ainst the infidel. In modern times it is recog- 
nized that treaties are governed by natural law 
alone, and the religious element, either in the 
content or in the phraseology of treaties, has 
naturally become much less discernible — to such a 
degree that the profession of Christian principles 
in tbe Holy Alliance (26th Sept. 1815) between 
Austria, Prussia, and Russia makes a deep and 
justifiable impression of insincerity. 

In this remarkable alliance (the real object of which was anti- 
revolutionary) the contracting parties ‘eolemnly declare that 
the present Act has no other object than to pubflsh in the face 
of the whole world their fixed resolution, both in the adminis- 
tration of their respective States and in their political relations 
ivith every other Government, to take for their sole guide the 
precepts of the Holy Religion, namely the precepts of Justice, 
(jhristian Oharity and Peace, which . . . must have an Im- 
mediate influence on the Councils of Princes and guide all their 
steps as being the only means of consolidating human Institu- 
tions and remedying their imperfections.' 

It is significant that the pope was not invited to 
join this alliance, and that Britain was prevented 
I J. J. SchmauBs, CarpusJuris Gentium, Leipzig, I7S0, 11. 1166, 
SPhilUpson, Termination of War, p. 203. 

* R. J. Phillimore, Comm. il. 68. 
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from doing so ‘by tbe forms of the British 
constitution.’* 

(c) Apart from proferaions of this sort, the actual 
protection of the religions freedom of peoples in- 
volved in a settlement by treaty has often formed 
the subject of special articles.* 

An early and remarkable instance is in the treaty betvrcen 
Justinian and Chosroes, in a.d. 601, in which a special article 
provided that Ohristians in Persia should enjoy ireedom ol 
worship, and on their own part should not attempt to make 
proselytes amonjt the Mafri. In modem times the Treaty of 
Westphalia marked an advance in religious toleration. The 
Treaty of Paris in 1763, recognlring the conquest of Canada, 
made special provision for liberty to the new Roman Catholic 
subjects of the king of Britain to follow their own religious 
worship. The Treaty of Oliva in 1660 (between Poland and 
Sweden) protected the eo-rellgionlsta of either power in the 
territory of the other. In 1867, when Bussla ceded Alaska to 
the United States, it was provided that the civilised inhabitants 
should not be interfered with in their religion. And in lOlS, 
by the Treaty of Constantinople, Muslima resident in Bulgarian 
territory were guaranteed the enjoyment of religions liberty, 
and the name of the sultan os khalif was to continue to be pro* 
nounoed in their public prayers. ‘It is incumbent on the 
acquiring sovereign to allow to the Inhabitants of the annexed 
territory the free exercise of their rellpdon when it la not In- 
compatible with good order and the fundamental dictates of 
morality. The obligation is not, of course, a legal one, but its 
sanction is rooted more deeply than that of positive enact- 
ments.’* 


Hence the necessity of notnal stipulations, such as 
those enumerated, is not usually felt. 

(d) Of more importance, as indicating moral 
progress, than professions relating to religions 
principles, or even than provisions for religioas 
freedom, is the degree of solicitude shown by tlie 
contracting parties for the general interests of the 
people. W. G. F. Phillimore* remarks that, 
except in the matter of religions toleration, the 
Treaty of Westphalia paid scant regard to the 
interests of the people. From 1648 to the recogni- 
tion of American independence in 1783 the chief 
consideration in treaties is paid, ns in older days, 
to the rights and Interests of sovereims and reign- 
ing faniuies. In the next period, dovvn to 1853, 
there is increased recognition of the rights of states. 
Still, by the General Act of the Congress of Vienna, 
e.g., states and populations were traflicked in, with 
absolute disregard of the peoples concerned, who 
might as well nave been slaves or cattle. 

Since 1859 ‘little regard is Paid to the supposed rights and 
interests of individual sovereigns or reigning families, and o 
new principle liaa arisen, vis, the rights ol nationalities/® 

4 . Conclusion. — Certain moral considerations 
which arise in connexion with treaty-making and 
treaty-breaking may be stated, tliougb no solution 
is necessarily offered of the questions involved. 

(rt) The construing of treaties is a matter of 
equity. They are covenants bonce jiefei, and are 
not therefore to be technically construed. 

* Blecrimen actuum bonae tide! ct strict! Juris, quatenus ex 

jure cst Roma- ■. r. ' j - Tbo.principie 

of the Df/irst, ' ■ % • • 

applies with C‘; ' ' ■ ace lor the rcune- 

Dients of the courts In the rough Jurisprudence of nations, » 

In antiquity a famous instance of the breach of 
this principle was the murder of Hippias by 
Pacbes.* The classical example in modem wnters, 
however, is the action of the Frencli who, having 
destroyed the fortifications of Dunkirk in necord- 
ince with the Treaty of Utrecht, proceeded to 
construct a still stronger place at Mardick, n_ few 
miles away. The principle by wliich a provision 
may he ‘ extended ’ so ns to include a ca-«e to whic/i 
the same reason applies as applied to the case 

1 Oakes-Mownt, p. 84. 

* W. O. F. Phillimore, Three Centurxee, pp. 6Sf., 145 , riUlllp- 

Bon, Trndfnntion qf War, p. S09. „ u 

» Phllllpson, loe. ciU , /Three CenUmei.p. 14 

0 n. Doubts are already being as Jo the 

mfcnent value of this principle; cf. Sir A. W. Seeur%t%f$ 

*^^rotiu», d« Jvre Belli ae Tacit, II. 16. 11 ; »ee B. J. 
Phillimore, Comm, '1. 79. 

7 1,. la 219. *HaU4.p.SM. 
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originally envisaged, or may be ‘restricted,’ so 
that an ally excludes the application of a provision 
to a case obviously improper (as when, having 
promised to aid an ally in all its wars, it is asked 
to join in an unjust war) — this principle of exten- 
sive or restrictive interpretation assists contract- 
ing parties in adhering to the spirit rather than 
the letter of the treaty.* 

(i) Since governments are representatives of 
justice, morality, and religion, it is assumed* that 
a treaty containing an engagement to do or allow 
that which is contrary to morality or justice is 
invalid. ‘ Pacta, quae turpem causam contincut, 
non sunt ohservanda.'* Smee a largo number of 
treaties are forcibly imposed on a contpiercd by a 
conquering state, it is obvious that this principle 
provides innumerable opportunities for dispute and 
repudiation, under the next heading. 

(c) How far is a treaty invalidated by the employ- 
ment of force on the part of one of the parties! 
To this it is generally agreed to answer that tlicro 
is no force in the plea that one of the parties con- 
sented through fear, or in face of superior force, 
such as would invalidate a private contract, since 
such treaties aro only a way of terminating war, 
which is entirely determined by force. ‘No in- 
equality of advantage, no lesion, can invalidate a 
Treaty.' ‘ But it is equally clearly held that 
treachery or duress exerted against the representa- 
tive of a state amply justifies t!ie repudiation of a 
treaty. The classical instance is Napoleon’s ex- 
tortion of terms from Ferdinand Vll. at Bayonne. 

{d) Fraud is also clearly held to invalidate a 
treaty, for then there is no real freedom of consent 
on the part of the deceived party.* The distinc- 
tion is sometimes a little delicate between positive 
fraud and sttppressio veri. 

In the negotlatione for the Wcbster-Aibburton Treaty (1842) 
Webster Buppressed a map which was fatourable to the British 
cause. The map could have been lound, as Orevlllc admitted, 
if the British authorities had caused proper search to be made, 
and Lord Ashburton agrees that he had no legal cause for com- 
plaint.* Yet It Is to such cases as tills that the remark of Hall7 
may be applied : • It is rccognireil that there Is an internstional 
morality distinct Irom law, violation ot which gives no formal 
ground of complaint, however odious the action of the lll-docr 
may be.’ 

(c) The question of how far a party can liberate 
itself from obligations has been Lrouglit into 
sjiecial prominence by perniany’s rcpudiation of 
its pledge to Belgium in 1914. To the doctrine 
that • necessity, when real and bona fide, overrides 
the obligation of the promise ’ It 0 . Phillimore * 
replies 

' It is inanltesl that the Slate, like the Individual, whieh takes 
advantage of every cliangc of affalra to disengage ftseft from 
the obligations of a solemn covenant, weakens the foundations 
of that good faltli on which the peace of the world dejiendB.' 

So too Hall : ’ 

‘Modem writers. It would seem, are more struck by the 
impossibility of looking at International contract* as perpetu- 
ally binding, than by the ncccssitv ot Insisting upon that goml 
faith between Slates without winch the world has only liefore 
It the altematlvcs of amicd Suspense or open war, and they 
too often lay down canons of such perilous !oo*ene«s. that If 
their doctrine Is to be accepted, an unscrupulous State need 
never be in want of a plausible excuse for repudiating an In 
convenient obligation.’ 

PedautH such as those on whom Frederick the 
Great relied to justify his acts arc to be found in 
all ages and countries. The Conference of London 
(1871) made the declaration : 

•It Is an essential principle ol the law ot nations that no 
Power can Vdierate itself from the engagements of a treaty, or 
modify the Blipulatlons thereof, unless with the consent of the 
contracting Fowe-s by means of an amicable arrangement.' 
This dcelamtion, which was signed by all the 

• It. J. Phillimore. Coratn. 11. 95 £- 
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leading Powers of Europe, was provoked by 
Russia’s attempt to evade its obligations under 
the Treaty of Paris of 1856, on the ground that 
lapse of time had changed the conditions. Al- 
though no specific declaration to the same effect 
appears to be included in the covenant of the 
League of Nations or in the treaty with Germany, 
the case seems to be covered by article 16, which 

rovides for the prevention or punishment of 

reaches of covenant in general. 

(/) How far does honour demand the interven- 
tion of one of the guarantors, in the case of a col- 
lective guarantee, when agreement is not reached 
between all parties ? * Bluntschli holds that each 
guarantor is bound to act separately' in such a 
case. Lord Derby (in connexion with the Luxem- 
burg Convention of 1867) held that honour (but 
not legal obligation) compelled each guarantor, in 
concert with the others, to maintain the engage- 
ments ; but that, if concerted action was not 
obtainable, then a guarantor would have the right, 
but not necessarily the legal obligation, to act. 
It is obvious that this difficulty could be avoided 
by care in drafting, and that, unless Bluntschli’s 
view be accepted, the collective guarantee is not 
likely to be very valuable until we have reached a 
higher code of international honour than prevails 
at the present time. The covenant of the League 
of Nations meets the case by making joint inter- 
vention obligatory on all its members. 

Litbeature. — AKTlQtxnr. — J. Dumont, Corps tmiversel 
diplomatiqtte du droit dts gens, Paris, 1726-31, vol. L p. 
xxxlvH. ; A. E. Egger, Etudes hist, sur les traitis publics ehez 
Us Grees ef ehez les Eomains^, Paris, 1866 ; Daremberg-Sagllo, 
U. 2 [1896], s.m. 'Fetiales' (A. Weiss) and ‘Fosdus' (C 
Ldcrlvain and G. Humbert); R. von Scala, Die Staatsver- 
trSge des Altertums, Leipzig, 1898, i. ; C. Michel, Becueil 
d'inseriptions greeques, Paris, 1896-1900; W. Dittenberger, 
SyUoge Inseriptionum Grcecartm^, Leipzig, 1898-1901^1916- 
) ; E. L. Hicks and G. P. Hill, ilanual of Greek Bistort- 
cal ItKoriptions, rev. ed., Oxford, 1901; E. Samter, art. 
•Fetiales 'In Pauly- Wissowa, vi. [19091; C. Phillipson, The 
International Law and Custom of Ancient Greece and Borne, 
2 rols., London, 1911. 

ilEDl£rA.L AKD ilODERK r/llFS. — Besides the general 
treatises on International law from Grotius onward : T. Rymer, 
Foedera, 20 vols., London, 1704-32 ; A General Collection of 
Treatys, Declarations of War, Manifestos, and qf Public Papers 
relating to Peace and ITar, i vols., do. 1732 ; Dumont, Corps 
nniversel diplomatique, 8 vols., with Supplement by J. 
Barbeyraoand J. Kousset, 6 vols., Amsterdam, 1739; G. F. de 
Martens, Becueil des traitis . . . des puissances et itats de 
VEurope dcpuis 1761^, 8 vols., Gottingen, 1817-1835, with the 
continuations; G. de Garden, Mist. g&niraU des traitis de 
paix, 16 vols., Parjs, 1848-^7 ; R. J, Phillimore, Commentaries 
upon InUmational Law, London, 1854-61, vol. 11., chs. vi.-ix. ; 
L. de Mas-Latrie, Traitis de paix et de commerce . . . des 
ehritiens avec les Arabes de VAfrique septentrionaU ati tnoyen 
doe, Paris, 1865 ; S. B. Crandall, Treaties, their Making and 
Enforcement, New York, 1904 ; C. Phillipson, Termination of 
War and Treaties of Peace, London, 1916 ; W. G. F. Phiiiimore, 
Three Centuries of Treaties of Peace and their Teaching, do. 
1917 : A. Oakes and R. B. Mowat, Great European Treaties 
of the Nineteenth Century, Oxford, 1918; Graham Bower, 
Treaties of Peace (Grotius Son. Papers, iii. [1918]) ; Sir A. W. 
Ward, Securities of Peace, London, 1919. 

The Hague CokfE}ieeces.—J. H. Choate, The Two Hague 
Conferences, London, 1913 ; F. W. Holls, The Peace Confer- 
ence at The Bague-, do. 1916 ; P. Zom, Die beiden Haager 
Friedens-Eonferenxen von 1899 und 1907, Stuttgart, 1916 ; J. B. 
Scott, The Hague Conventions and Declarations of 1899 and 
1907^, London, 1916. G. F. HiLL. 

TREES AND PLANTS.— I. Introductory. — 
All plants are sacred. This principle of the 
followers of Zoroaster lies at the root of all plant- 
lore, all tree-cults. All plants possess the gifts 
of immortality and health.® The subject enters 
into every form of religion, and its ramifications 
are traceable in different aspects and degrees from 
the tree of life to the May-pole. It rests on the 
earliest conceptions of the unity of life in nature, 
in the sense of communion and fellowship with the 
divine centre and source of life. The oak of 
Mamre, the ash Yggdrasil, the askerah, the oak 
of Dodona, the Ficus ruminalis, the Bodhi-trees, 
lHaU,p.S60. *BGGiim. 


the pine-cones, and the seven-branched candle- 
stick, even the modem Christmas-tree with its 
lights and its frait and its fillets, are instances of 
the vast area in folk-lore, tradition, and social 
custom which has been influenced by early rever- 
ence for the sacred tree. 

The sacred tree is thus deeply rooted in the 
primitive religious ideas of the human race. The 
spring, the rock, the tree are all visible manifesta- 
tions of the divine spirit. They are found associ- 
ated in the most ancient sanctuaries ns different 
symbols of life ; and this life, in earth or water 
or tree, is one with human life. The same divine 
spirit lives and works in all and manifests itself 
in each and all. The secret of religion is the 
recognition of this life as divine ; its duty is the 
obligation of fellowship and worship which comes 
of this recognition. 

In the earliest stage the sacred tree is more than 
a symbol. It is instinct with divine life, aglow 
with divine light. It is at once the tree of life 
and the tree of the knowledge of good and evU. 
This animistic stage is traceable in folk-lore and 
myth, in traditional survivals in later ritual, and 
in savage cults in more recent and even modem 
times. In the history of religious development it 
lies behind the historic era. The burning bush, 
living and aglow with the divine voice, gives a 
conception of this earliast stage. 

In the second stage the sacred tree is planted 
in holy ground. It is representative of the deity. 
It is the dwelling-place of the deity. The priest- 
king is its champion, and is himself the embodi- 
ment or incarnation of the god,* It is as priest- 
Idng at Mamre that Abraham arms his trained 
servants and leads them against the kings of the 
earth. It is an archaic survival in an archaic 
fragment (Gn 14***'). The champion of the tree- 
god must be loyal to the cult. A new sanctuary 
must be consecrated by the planting of the sacred 
tree, though not always of the same tree. The 
oak-Zeus of Dodona adopted under certain con- 
ditions the white poplar and the plane. Abraham, 
the champion of the oak or terebinth of Mamre, 
planted a grove, t.e. a tamarisk, at Beersheba. 
Agamemnon, as guardian of a sacred tree, and 
himself enjoying the divine title &vai dvSpSir and 
worshipped as a chthonian Zeus in Laconia, 
plantea a plane-tree at Delphi and another at 
Gaphyffi in Arcadia.® These plantings are ex- 
amples of the second, or representative, stage of 
tree-worship. 

The third is the symbolic stage. The ‘grove,’ 
or asherak, the common adjunct of the Canaanite 
shrine, is the most familiar example of this stave. 
It was a wooden pillar, representative like tlie 
living tree of the deity, ‘ the token of_ the deity’s 
presence or a magnet for attracting it.’* There 
are traces of it in the sanctuaries at Samaria 
(2 K 13*), at Bethel (23’“), and even in the Temple 
at Jerusalem (23*). 

The differentiation of the one deity into the 
‘gods many and lords many’ of local and national 
cults led to the iconic representation of the tree- 
god. The stump takes human shape. The 
Hermse, wooden or stone pillars swelling towards 
the top, were crowned with the head of Hermes. 
The rude figure of Priapus as protector of gardens 
was of a similar character. The caduceus of 
Hermes, a wand with a triple shoot, may refer 
also to his origin as a tree-god,* Silvanns is 
represented in a similar form, with his sacred 
pine and also with the caduceus as a sjunlwl. 
And in this connexion the statement of Pansanias 

1A.B. Cook, CTRxvii. [1903)277. ~ Ib. 

s L. R. FarneU, EBE vi. S97l>. 

* O. Seyffert, A Diet, of Classical Antiquities, ed. H. Nettle- 
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*nd Pliny is significant, that in ancient times the 
images of the gods were made of wood.^ And with 
the difierentiation of the deity into the gods of the 
nations there came the differentiation of the tree 
into the trees sacred to the several gods. The oak 
was specially sacred to Zeus. The I'Xcus ruminalts 
of the Palatine was originally the sacred tree of 
Home, though Juppiter was associated with the 
oak on the Capitoline Hill.® The cult, in early 
times as wide as the world, was narrowed when 
no sanctuary could he dedicated to Apollo which 
was unfavourable to the growth of his sacred 
laurel.® 

Primitive worship was essentially an act of 
fellowship and communion with the deity. The 
vestment of the worshipper was the sheep-skin 
or the goat-skin specially sacred to the deity 
worshipped, as the white robe of righteousness is 
the symbolic vestment of the Christian worshipper. 
This is generally traceable in theriomorphic cults, 
as in the Lupercalia. But it is traceable also in 
tree-worship. The victor in the Olympic games 
was treated as the human representative of the 
tree-god. He was decked with olive and crowned 
with a helmet filleted and crested with the twig 
of the sacred tree.* The English Jack-in-the- 
Green of the old May-day sports and the Kentish 
Holly-boy and Ivy-girl of the Shrove-tide revels' 
are reminiscences of this worship. 

Sacrament and worship are closely linked to- 
gether. In the archaic tradition of Abraham 
(Gn 14’*) Melohizedek, king of Salem, brought 
forth bread and wine ; and he was * priest of the 
most high God’ (El Elyon). Sacramental com- 
munion with the deity is the essence of the 
mysteries, and the mysteries belong to tlie 
primitive stages of religion: ‘I fasted; I drank 
the kykeon j 1 took from the basket.’ This was 
the touching of the sacra, the sacramental core of 
the mysteries of Eleusis. They were rites sacred 
to Dcmeter the Earth-Mother.* She is the 
Mountain-Mother (g.v.), the mother of the gods, 
represented with her pillar-shrine, the pillar of her 
sacred tree. She may bo compared not only with 
Isis, but with Hathor and lier_ sacred sycamore. 
Hathor nourished the wandering souls in the 
cemeteries of Egypt with food and drink. The 
Cretan Demeter in her mysteries nourished her 
mystics in life. The mysteries of Dionysus belong 
to the same cycle of ideas. Dionysus^ combined in 
himself the rites of the beer-god Sabazios of Thrace 
and of the mystery-god Zagreus of Crete.® The 
haoma of the Persians, the soma of the Hindus, 
the ambrosia of the Olympian gods, were all means 
of sacramental communion, a partaking of the 
tree of life.* , . . . 

The sacred tree, instinct with the dirine life, is 
vocal with the word and the null of the deity, A 
prominent feature of the Zens-cult of Dodona was 
its oracle. ‘And the giving of oracles was a 
ohthonian prerogative.’ ? David is to consult the 
oracle of the mulberry-trees before he attacks the 
Philistines (2 S 6®*). God called unto Moses from 
the midst of the bush in Horch (Ex 3^)* 
sacred tree is alight with the wisdom of God. To 
partake of the acorns of Zens was to ac^ire 
wisdom and knowledge.” The hnming bush 
points to the symbolic meaning of the seyen- 
oranohed •candlestick in the Temple. It is a 
budding and blossoming almond (Ex 37*'^ ). The 
imagery of the rod ont of the stem of Jesse, and 
the Branch growing out of his roots, the setting of 
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the sevenfold gift of wisdom, is another illustration 
of the same tmth (Is ll*-> ; cf. LXX). And this 
again illuminates the meaning of the tree of the 
knowledge of good and eril (Gn 2”). It is the 
oracle of the God of righteousness, ns tlie seven 
lamps are ‘the eyes of the Lord . . . beholding 
the eidl and the good’ (Ps 15®; cf. Zee 4”, 2 
Ch_ 16*). The tree of knowledge is the oracle of 
religions and moral wisdom. 

2 . The animistic stage in tree-worship,— The 
tracing of this stage in its original simplicity is 
almost ns elusive ns animism itself. In pre- 
historic times it was already being absorbed in 
higher religions conceptions and revelations, in 
the higher physical and religious and ethical 
development of the human race. Jahweh ‘finally 
triumplied over the ¥'aUm, not by avoiding them, 
or by_ destroying them, but by aDsorlung them.’ * 
This is the prmciple in all religious development. 
The burning bush was not merely tne oracle oi 
Horeb; it was the dwelling-place of Jahweh 
(Dt 33'*). The fable of the trees and the bramble 
king was spoken ‘ by the plain [oak or terebinth] 
of the pillar that was in Shechem’ (Jg 9®'®'). It 
is a survival of ancient religions conceptions, an 
apologue or parable familiar in early tree-worship. 
The story of the thistle and the cedar is another 
(2 K 14*).® 

‘Tree-worship pare and simple, where the tree Is In all 
respects treated as a cod, la attested tor Arabia ... In the 
caseot the sacred date-palm at Ncjr.ln. It was adored at an 
annual feast, when it was all huni; with line clothea and 
women’s ornaments.’ * 


The sacred erica in the temple of Isis at Byblos 
was said to have grown round the body of Osiria 
It was a stump wrapped in a linen cloth and 
anointed with myrrh. It represented the dead 
god. It is suggested that this explains the mystery 
of the draping of the asherah ('2 K 23®).* There 
are similar survivals in Greek ritual. Incense was 
burned and the tree was decked with fillets and 
honoured with burnt olTerings. Mrs. Philpot 
gives' an Ulnstration of a fruit-tree dressed as 
Dionysus — another example of draping a.s part of 
this early ritual. Cook in his exhaustive mono- 
graph on the cult of the oak-Zeus* has traced it 
through all the earliest sanctuaries of the Mediter- 
ranean area, especially in Dodona and Crete, and 
has given his conclusion ns follows ; 

' ZeuB was at each of these colt-ccntrca conceived n» a triple 
divinity (Bky-fTod-l-wntcr-cod-l-carth-Eod) dwellinB In a gacred 
oak and Bcrvcd by a pncstly-klnK, who was rc^rded as an 
Incarnation of Zens hlmscU and wbojo duty It was to maintain 
the sun’s heat by magical means.’® 

The Minotaur, the iEgenn hpms of consecration, 
and the axe' are also features in this ancient ritual. 

This survey of tlie primitive cult is a key to the 
early worship of the sacred tree, not only m Celtic 
folk-lore and Gaulish sculpture, but in the sur- 
vivals of pagan worship. E, Clodd mves a study 
of the ‘primitive pagans’ of S. Higeria which 
sums up the animistic conception of tree-worship. 

•A recent traveller among the "primitive pagans" of 
Sonfhem Nigeria reports this speech from a native : "Ves, we 
Bay, this Is our life— the big tree. When any of ub dies bit 
Bplrit does not go to another country, hut Into the big tree; 
and this Is why we will riot hare it cut. When a man is eSek. 
or a woman wants a child, we eacriSce to the hlg tree, and 
nnlcse Oso’wo wants the eick roan, our request is granted. 
Oso’wo lives In the »ky, and is the Big God. IVben any of os 
dies away from this place, hla spirit returns to the big tree."** 

Among the Hamilic tribes the crude animism 
has developed into a sort of polytheism with ons 
highest god, Wftq.'* He is the big god of the big 
tree of Higeria. 
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The tree-cult of the aboriginal Africans is to- 
day largely associated with aneestor - worship. 
Trees planted round the graves of their ancestors 
acquire a sacred character. The great tree on the 
verandah of a dead man’s home becomes the shrine 
of his spirit. And it is held that the highly- 
developed tree-cult of the Hereros is a direct off- 
shoot of ancestor- worship. One tree is hailed with 
the words; ‘ Holy art thou, our ancestor.’’ The 
facts must he accepted, but the inference may be 
questioned. The polytheism and the ancestor- 
worship are both to be traced to the more primitive 
forms of animism represented in ALgean evidence 
as the cult of the Great Spirit or the oak-Zeus. 
They are both due to the principle of difi'erentiation 
in the development of religious conceptions. 

'Anthropomorphism is in some cases preceded by therio- 
morphism, but theriomorphiam is never gonerated out of 
anthropomorphism.’ 2 

All life in primitive ages is one, and in its move- 
ment inspires fear, not only the fear of God, but 
the 'fear' of Isaac (Gn 31^“). It is Jacob who 
‘ sware by the fear of his father Isaac ’ (31“). And 
Jacob by his wrestling attained the title of Israel 
(32®). Abraham was the priest-king of Mamre, 
Melchizedek the priest-king of Salem. At Olympia 
and probably at Dodona the challenge of the 
priestly king gave rise to a regular athletic contest.* 
Minos as priest-king of Cnossus had a reign of 
limited duration. He was king for a period of 
nine years, when he withdrew to the Idsean cave 
to hold converse with Zeus.^ Theseus, by his 
victory over Minos under the guise of Taurus, 
succeeded to the sun-king’s rights as champion of 
the oak-Zeus.“ Is it not evident that, behind and 
prior to the hero-worship of Theseus and the venera- 
tion for Israel, there is the ritual and there are the 
sacra of the deity, whether Zeus or El Elyon or 
Jahweh, the Great Spirit of primitive animism ? 

3. The sacred plantation. — The planting of the 
sacred tree or grove is a farther step in the develop- 
ment of tree-worship. The primitive priest-king 
does it as champion of the tree-spirit, under the 
conscious guidance of God. Eden is the most 
familiar example of a sacred plantation (Gn 2**-). 
The practice of primitive religion colours the lan- 
guage and imagery of poet and prophet (cf. Nu 24“-, 
Ps 104®, Is 61*). The riddle and parable of Ezekiel 
has new meaning when read in the light of early 
ritual ; 

' A great eagle . . . came unto Lebanon, and took the highest 
branch of the cedar : He cropped off the top of hla jroung twigs, 
and carried it into a land of trafBck ; he set it in a city of 
merchanta. He took also of the sera of the land . , . ; he 
placed it by great waters, and set it as a willow tree. And it 
grew, and became a spreading vine of low stature ' (Ezk 17*-* ; 
cf. TT.»«). 

In JE^ean art the living tree is represented some- 
times singly, sometimes in groups of three, or in 
groves. It is at times close to an altar, or even 
grov-ing from it ; in one case the godde-ss sits 
under it. The palm-tree, the fig, and the cypress 
are most frequent; but the pine, the plane, and 
the vine also appear,* It may even spring from 
the bucrania, or ‘horns of consecration,’ which 
themselves represent the sacred bull, the therio- 
morphic representation of the oak-Zeus. 

At Athens the original cult was that of the oak : 

• Nondum laurus erat ; longoque decentia crino 
Tempora cingebat de qualibet arbore Phoebus.* 7 

There are in the Caryatides, or nut-maidens, traces 
of a nut-grove, the nuts themselves being known 
as the acorns of Zeus. Later, after this first stage 
of substitution, ‘ Zeus took over the olive.’ * These 

1 ERE i. 164b. 8 Zb. 1. 673a. 

* Of. Ovid. Net. 1. 446. < Od. xii. 179 ; Strabo, 476. 
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deijrai, or nurses of Zeus, gave their name to the 
city, and later to the goddess w’hose cult over- 
shadowed that of Zeus on the Acropolis.’ In the 
Academy at Athens there were twelve sacred olives 
in the precinct of Athene.* Demeter had her 
sacred oaks, and the boy who pronounced the 
Eleusinian formula at Athenian weddings, eipvyor 
Kasbv, rjvpov dfieivov, was wreathed with oak and 
thorn.* There was a grove planted for Demeter 
at Dotium by the Pelasgians before they migrated 
from Thessaly to (hiidus. And Ovid, telling the 
story of the judgment on Erysichthon, speaks of 
the tree of Demeter as an oak, adorned with fillets 
and tablets by the people. < 

These plantings are wide-spread, and traceable 
to the earliest sites. Hercules planted two oaks 
at Heraclea Pontica in Bithynia.* Aineas planted 
a huge oak-tree, lopped and decked as a trophy, 
on the tomb of Mezentius the Eti'uscan. The 
crown of golden oak-leaves from Vulci implies 
that the Etruscan kings were representatives or 
cliampions of the oak-Zeus. The tree planted by 
^neas was itself identified with the kin^: ‘mam- 
busque meis Mezentins hie est.’® The identifica- 
tion of tree, god, and king is general. Eomulus 
and Remns ivere worshipped in the Comitium 
under a sapling planted from the Fictis ruminalis 
on the Palatine. The Bodhi-tree of Anuradhapura, 
long the capital of Ceylon, is over 2000 years old. 
It was planted by Tissa — a branch of the original 
Bodhi-tree, at Gaya in India,’ The sanctuarj’ of 
'Uzza at Nahla near Mecca consisted of three 
trees ® — another link with tlie wide-spread cult of 
a triple tree-god, as sky-god, water-god, and earth- 
god in one. 

The chain of evidence is unbroken from East to 
West; the triple-headed gods of Gaul, sitting 
cross-legged on their throne as in India, poinb to 
closer contact with the neolithic age than even 
Greece and Syria. The sacred flmt of the temple 
of Jupiter Feretriuson the Capitoline Hill atRonie, 
the ‘antiquum Jovis signum,’ the home of Jupiter 
Lapis, has been regarded as an unhafted neolithic 
celt, preserved among the aborigines of Latium 
from an immemorial past.* 

The sacred tree, the sacred plantation, was the 
seat of authority, the seat of judgment. The 
Romans met for councD ‘ in aesculeto.’ The senate 
of the Galatian Celts met at a place called Apw^- 
fieros, doubtless sacred to their national cult: 
seXrol (riBovat A!a, &ya\iia Sb Aibs xeAnxiv b^jnj'K'fi 
Spur.® Deborah the prophetess ‘ dwelt under the 
palm tree of Deborah, . . . and the children of 
Israel came up to her for judgment’ (Jg 4*; cf, 

1 S 22®, Jg 6“). In 458 B.O. the Roman envoys 
were sent to complain that the Alqui had broken 
a treaty concluded in 459. They -were hidden to 
make their complaint to a huge oak on Mount 
Algidas under the shadow of wmose branches the 
jEquian commander had his quarters.” _ The 
prcctorium under the sacred oak is certainly a 
primitive trait,’* 

A sacred rowan-tree in Ireland derived its origin 
from the rowan of Dubhros, the Black Forest, in ■ 
Co. Sligo. 

The tree had grown Irom a quicken-berry dropped 
Tuatha Di Danann, who had brought it from the Lana 01 
Promise. It was guarded by a giant named Searbban, who roula 
only be slain by three blows rrom his own club, and had a single 
broad fiery eye in thr niddie of his black forehead. He 
overcome by Diarmail, the culture-hero of Irish folk-lore.“ U* 
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dwelt In ft hut among the branches and was so great a maglcl&n 
that he could not be killed by fire, water, or weapons of war. 
Here again there is the sacred tree, tlie fierce-eyed 
guardian, triply inviolate, the challenge, and the 
contest so frequently met with in the legends of 
the sacred grove. And in Dann (the Welsh Don), 
the goddess-mother of the Tuatha Dd Danann, is 
there not a link with the Demeter of Greek mj^th, 
and in the name itself an echo of the Ads (acc. Mp) 
of the oak-Zeus, and of Jana, Diana, Artemis on 
the slope of the Aventinel She is the earth- 
goddess, the Dea Dia of the Romans, the Dan of 
the Dorian Greeks : o! yitp Aaputs ttjp yijp Sav \^av<ri 
Km. Uav.^ 


4. The sacred stump.— The Lion Gate at Mycenre 
is one of the earliest aniconic representations of 
the worship of the sacred tree. The pillar of which 
the lions are the supporters tapers downwards like 
the ancient Herm.'-* The subject has been very 
fully treated in art. Poles and Posts ; but some 
further links may be noted. 

The pillar-shrine of Cnossus rvith its sacred 
doves is recognized by Cook ns a ‘ conventionalised 
but still aniconic form of a triple tree-Zeus.’* The 
Lydian cult of Zeus dirKpatot was connected with 
the oak. A coin of Halicarnassus represents him 
‘ as a bearded god crowned with rays and standing 
between two oak-trees, on each of which is a bird.** 
In the same city there was a cult of Aphrodite 
d<rKpata. This cmt gave its name to the city of 
Aphrodisias. 

The coins of this city ‘show the leafless trunk of a tree with 
three branches. Sometimes the three branches rise separately 
from an cnolosure of trellis-work. Sometimes they spring from 
a single trunk, on either side of which is a naked man wearing 
a Phrygian can ; the one on the left wields a double-axe ; the 
one on the right kneels or runs away, turning his back upon the 
tree (a feature still preserved in folk-lore]. Sometimes . . . 
the tree is flanked by two lighted altars.’ ® 

The priest of the Cappadocian cult of Bellona at 
Rome IS represented with a branch in one hand 
and the two-headed axe in the other— a further 
link with the oak-cult of Crete.' 

Amid the early rites of Etruria and tlio #acm of 
Rome there are rnrther t^ooiations with this cult. 
Hermes is represented in a_ fragment of Aristo- 
phanes ns rpixi^aXos ; so also is Janus on a coin of 
Hadrian.'^ Janus is also represented with a spear ; 
and his title Quirinus is understood in reference to 
the oak-god. The Sabine cam, the oaken spear, 
the Qiiintes, the men of the oaken spear, are thus 
related to Janus Quirinus or Jupiter Quirinus.* 
The spear is a variation of the sacred stump. The 
tree-god is often represented by a post, sceptre, or 
spear. 

The trfxyfun associated with Juno Bororia and Janus Ourintius 
is a sy-mbol of this triple Janus. It consisted of two vertical 
beams and a cross-bar, the rude form of a cross. ’The ’yoke’ 
under which the conquered were forced to march was of three 
staves or spears, and is also traced to the cult of Janus Ouirinu^ 
The door-posts (janua) were sacred to him, as the threshold 
was to the Earth-Mother.® 


The sprinkling of the blood on tho door-posts^ in 
Hebrew ritual (Ex 12'*, Ezk 45'*) and the shakinw 
of the threshold in the" vision of Isaiah (Is 6* Ry) 
are examples of the same cycle of ideas — the 
sacredness of the posts and the threshold as tokens 
of the Deity. 

The caducous is another variation of tho sacred 
rod. It consisted of a triple shoot, the central 
shoot forming tho handle, the two side shoots being 
folded hack into a double knot. The elder lends 
itself to this by its opposite shoots, and the tree is 
tabu in tho folK-lore 01 the ^Vcst. It is not lucky 
to bum it. Judas banged binisclf from an elder- 
bush, The litiius of tho augur is another variation 

1 Elymolopiem Jfagnum, ed. F. Sylburg, Isupiig, 1516, p. 
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of the sacred rod. So also the mysterious twisted 
rods used in what is proh.ahlj’ a funeral procession 
in the decoration of Etruscan tombs at Norchia 
and Tarquinii.^ In the fresco at Tarquinii, while 
most of the fibres have the twisted rod, * the 
symbol of the Etruscan Hades,’ one of the lending 
figures has the lituus, and prominent among tlicao 
is the hammer home aloft, ‘ a frequent emblem of 
supernatural power.' * The figure of the god with 
the hammer is frequently met with on Celtic 
monuments.* The Y cross with its mystic Pytha- 
gorean meaning has also some ancient link with 
these Etrascan rods.* A hazel-twig of this shape 
is in use as the divining-rod for tracing water. 

The Etniscan lucumones, or kings, were repre- 
sentatives of Jupiter. Their crown was of golden 
oak-leaves, with acorns, gems, and fillets. Tliey 
acted ns vice-gerents of tho oak-god. Their golden 
bvUa was the y’mbol of the siin-god— another link 
with the oak-Zeus. They used a sceptre with an 
eagle, and were preceded by the lictor bearing the 
axe with the bundle of rods. Cook suggests that 
these may be a conventional substitute for the trees 
of the tree-god.* These were all part of tho royal 
insignia of tlie ancient king. Is it not possiWo to 
trace the origin of the English regalia to the same 
source? 

In the Inventory ot 1619 are enumerated the ’ lorCT stall with 
a dove on the top, formerly thought to bo all gold, but upon 
trial . . . found to he the lower part wood within and silver- 
gilt without’ ; the ‘ emidl statf wlUi « flenre do luce on the top 
. . . found to be Iron within and sllvcr-gilt without’; ’one 
BtaH o! black and white ivory with a dovo on the ton ’ ; and the 
two sceptres, one with the cross, and one with tho dove.* 

These are all symbols of authority, such ns are 
found in the sacra of the ancient races of Europe. 
The sceptre witli the cross, the wooden rod with 
the dove, the rod with tho ‘ flenre do luce ’ may be 
compared with tho lau-cross, the blossoming stump, 
and the dove-pillars of the Etruscan and rKgean 
cults. Tho rods laid up before the l/otd iu tho 
tent, 'one for each father’s house' (Nu 17* RV), 

' twelve rods,’ and the budding of Aaron’s rod (v.*j 
I point to similar associations on Semitic soil. Ana 
tho cross with its spoUa opima was the most 
honoured sign of Jupiter Feretrius at Romo. The 
ferctrum, from whicli he took his name, was tho 
lopped tnink of tho ancient oak, venerated by 
the shepherds of old, forming a wooden cross to 
which votive nmiour was attached.* The cros.s in 
the folk-lore of Romo was a sign of the primitive 
oak-cult — a token of tho presence of the oak-king, 
a shrine for the offering of the trophy of right to 
the oak-god.* Was Pilate altogether unconscious 
of this umen he said : ' Wliat I have written I have 
written’ (Jn 19”)! And was St. Paul too in his 
‘foolishness of preaching,’ and in his witness to the 
power of the Cross and of Christ crncificil, un- 
conscious of the other tradition of the power of tho 
cross, when ho wrote : 

•Unto the Jews a stnmhllngblock, and unto Uio Greeks 
foolishness ; But unto them which are called, both Jews and 
Greeks, Christ (ho power ot God, and the wisdom o! God’ 
(I Co lEr.)! 

5. Trees many and gods many. — The sacred tree 
signified universally in primitive ages tho presence 
of tho deity. The one tree with its nursery-grove 
was the shrine of the one God. Riitc.ast ami wc.st, 
in hill or in valley, in north aspect or in south, tho 
tree varied.* And, as tlie tree varied in species, 
tiic pod varied in name. Then the tree and the 
god of the clan grow to be the tree and the pod of 

1 O. Dmni*, Tht Ciiift end CmtUritt ef KtmrCa, london, 
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the district, and in turn the tree and god of the 
nation. The parable of the bramble king (Jg 9®**) 
is true to fact. The olive, the fig, the vine had 
established their fame and their rule ; they would 
not submit to another ; the bramble had ambition 
to rival even the cedar of Lebanon. 

Trees many led on to gods many.* The oak- 
Zeus at Athens took over the olive. Apollo re- 
mained true to his sacred laureL This devmopment 
is most marked in Greek art and Roman verse : 

‘ Populua Aloidae gratisaima, vitia laooho, 

Formoaae myrtua Veneri, aua laurea Phoebo.’* 

The Semitic nations stand apart from this tendency 
to assign a particular tree to a particular god,® 
whether from reaction to monotheism or from ad- 
herence to the primitive conception of the oneness 
of the divine spirit. They had sacred trees in 
great number, but they were all sacred to one god 
localized in village, clan, or nation. In India each 
Buddha had his own tree, and Gautama himself, 
after having passed through 43 incarnations as a 
tree-spirit, eventually found wisdom under the 
sacred tree of Brahma, the pipal-trae, or Ficus 
religiosa.* 

This triumph of the gods over the nations and 
the consequent interlacing of the tree-cults, some- 
times by expansion, sometimes by absorption, 
resulted in certain cases in the distinction between 
tree-gods and tree-demons. As the jinn or genii 
of the Arabs were gods out of touch with men, 
outlaws, dehumanized, ‘ abominations of Moab and 
Ammon,’ so the wood-demons of the German forest 
or the Polynesian islanders were the foes and the 
dread of their conquerors — or their neighbours. 
And in the controversy between the supporters of 
ancestor-worship and the supporters of animism 
based on the presence in nature of the divine spirit 
this wide-spread belief in wood-demons and unlucky 
trees is in favour of the latter. In an age when 
‘every valley had its king,’® and eveij hill its 
shrine and its sacred tree, as in these islands in 
Celtic times, and when feuds were frequent between 
clan and clan, the jealousy of the clan would 
separate between god and god, and between tree 
and tree, and people the forest-clad hills with 
every form of terror and danger. The only bond 
of safety was in the nation’s god and in the king 
as the champion of hie rights. All around was 
danger and death : ‘ for I the Lord thy God am a 
jealous God’ (Ex 20® ; cf. 2 Co 11®). This is the 
language of religion, not the language of ancestor- 
worship ; and it may be traced in tree-worship and 
demon-lore from earliest times. 

A blasted or stricken oak might he the mes- 
senger of misfortune : 

‘ De coelo taotas memlnl pniedlcere queroua.' « 
TheAbors in Assam regarded the rubber-tree as 
the abode of two m^i^ant spirits ; another 
haunted the plantain and stinging-nettle.® The 
satyrs and devils of the OT, the jinn of the 
Arabian stories, the centaurs and cyclops, fauns 
and dryads of Greek and Latin mythology, the 
wood-maidens, wild-men, and elves, the wild- 
women of the Tyrol, and the green-ladies of Neuf- 
chfltel, in their different degrees of mischief or 
maliciousness, were haunting terrors of the old 
world.® The Neraides of Macedonian folk-lore 
are tree-spirits. It is not well to lie down in the 
shade of a tree, for it is there that the tree- 
demons appear. At this day the country-folk 
avoid especially the plane, the poplar, and the 
fig-tree, lor these are favourite haunts of fairies.* 

1 Verr. Otorg. 11. 116 1. ® Verg. Bel. tU. 61 f. 
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In Ireland ghosts and apparitions haunt isolated 
thorn-bushes.* To call up the Tolcarne troll near 
Newlyn, an incantation was necessary, and three 
dried leaves must be held in the hand, ‘ one of the 
ash, one of the oak, and one of the tliom.’® 

‘Sing Oak, and Ash, and Thom, good Sire, 

(All of a .Midsummer morn) I 
England shall bide till Judgment Tide, 

By Oak, and Ash, and Thorn ! ’® 

The creation myth of the Tanganarin natives in 
Australia holds that Punjil fashioned man out of 
the bark of a tree. Another tree was tabu, and 
haunted by a bat ; the tabu was broken ; the tree 
was violated ; the bat flew away, and death came 
into the world.® Daphne is the name both of tlie 
laurel and of the spirit within it. The numen of a 
palm-tree is not called Tamar, but Ba'al Tamar. 
The former conception is Indo-European, the latter 
Semitic. 


‘ The Indo-European could never free himself from the identi- 
fication of his gods with nature. . . . The Semite, on the 
other hand, was accustomed from the earliest times to dis- 
tinguish between the object and its ba'al.’ ^ 

Among the nymphs were Philyra, the linden, 
Rhoea, the pomegranate, Helike, the willotv, and 
Daphne, the laurel. Mrs. Philpot notes : 

‘In later times an attempt was made in some cases [e.g.. 
Daphne in Laurum, Lotis in Lotum, Dryope in Arliorem]® to 
explain the connection by metamorphosis . . . but it is ex- 
tremely probable that this was an inversion of the primitive 
nexus.’! 

The classic passages for the oak of Dodona are 
Horn. Od. xiv. 327 f., xix. 296 f. In Horn. II. xvi. 
233 f. the oracle is mentioned; Vergil refers to it 
in Georg, ii. 16 f. Theoak was also sacred to Ceres :® 
before harvest worship must be rendered to her, 
and the worshipper must be crowned with a wreath 
of oak.® The willow is associated with Hera 
at Samos, and with Artemis at Sparta. Artemis 
was the goddess of the nut-tree and the cedar in 
Arcadia, of the laurel and the myrtle in Laconia.*® 
The laurel is sacred to Apollo ; the priest-king 
Anius is guardian of the tree and the shnne.** The 
olive is specially connected with the cult of Athene 
at Athens. The pine is associated with Pan and 
Silvanus, the cedar ■with the Accadian deity Ea, the 
^camore ■\vith the Egyptian goddess Nuit (Hathor). 
The cypress was sacrea among the Persians, and in 
the AVest, together with the poplar, it belongs to 
the chthonian deities. The vine and the ivy were 
closely connected with the rites of Dionysus. The 
ash and the elm appear in Scandinavian mythology 
as the first man (Ask) and the first woman (Erabla), 
and the ash Yggdrasil is connected with the court 
of the gods.*® 

Celtic folk-lore has many points of contact with 
the ancient oak-cult of the Mediterranean area, 
with variations due to local developments under 
northern conditions. The Spirrogor of Dodona, the 
alyeipordgoi, or poplar-fellers, at Athens, the xnr- 
(Torbgoi at Phlius,** have their r^resentative in the 
tree-felling god Esus on the Paris monument.** 
The ancient axe-ritual of Dodona, Crete, and 
Etruria appears in the sculptures of Sucellos and 
other deities in Celtic lands.” On the Trier monu- 
ment the deity is felling an oak-tree on which are 
three cranes. The Tarvos trigaranus, the bull, 
before the oak-tree, with two cranes on the back 
and one between the horns, is another variation ol 
the Paris altar.*® 
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The cult of Cemunnns supplies another link. 
He is represented in the Cluny Museum with stag’s 
horns, the ring on each horn referring to the sun.* 
In the silver bowl from Gundestrap in Denmark he 
is cross-legged, Buddha-like, with stag’s horns, 
and on his right a sta" and a bull.® In a wax 
tablet at Pesth he is called Jupiter Cemenua ; on 
a Kheims monument he is with a stag and an ox, 
and at Saintes with several bucrania. Thepresence 
of the sun-wheel in Paris, and the bull-musks at 
Saintes, point to his original identity with the 
Zeus of Crete. In one case he is represented with 
a chain.® His name is almost certainly connected 
with the horns. In folk-lore he probably survives 
in Windsor Forest as Herne the Hunter, who walks 
‘ round about an oak, with great rajat'd honn ; 

And there he blasts the trees, and takes llie cattle, 

And makes milch-kine yield blood, and shakes a chain 
In a most hideous and dreadful manner.*'* 


It is not unlikely that the Horn-dancers of Abbots 
Bromley in Staiibrdshire commemorate some early 
pagan rite connected with the oak-cult of Zeus 
Cernunnus. Bagot’s Park is a celebrated oak- 
forest. The village-games in old times took place 
round the Beggar’s Oak. Though now held early 
in September, in Robert Plot’s time (1641-96) they 
took place about Christmas. The dancers wore 
stog-horns (reindeer, kept in the church). It is 
noteworthy that the Pesth tablet of Jupiter 
Cernenus has also an echo in a modern dance — a 
horned figure among tlie mummers of Mohacs on 
the Danube. 

The oak also entered into the ritual of invoking 
Zeus as a rain-god. On the Lycman mountain of 
Arcadia was a shrine sacred to Zeus, in which was 
a spring to which the priest went in time of 
drought. Ho touched the water with a sprig of 
oak, when a vapour would rise and spread in 
fruitful showers over the land. In Brittany the 
fountain of Barantin in the Forest of Brdeilien 
served the same purpose. Water was thrown on a 
slab near the spring, and rain would then fall in 
abundance, acconipanied by thunder and lightning. 
The well was near the fabled shrine of Merlin, 
one of the Celtic types of the sun-hero, and it was 
overshadowed by a mighty tree. Rhys suggests 
that the spring, the tomb, tlie slab, and the tree 
‘all belonged to the Celtic Zeus.’ There is a 
similar story connected with the Snowdonian tarn 
Dulyn, the Black Lake, where the slab was called 
the Red Altar,® There is also in the moorlands of 
Staffordsbire, near Ipstones, a strong spring over- 
shadowed with oak and mountain-ash long known 
as the Thundering W oil. The name alone remains, 
but it may be grouped among the sites sacred to 
the Celtic Zens ns rain-god. Within the last few 
years a Celtic chambered tomb has been dis- 
covered within a short distance of the well. 

The ash is also among the sacred trees of Ireland. 
In the parish of Borrisokane, Co. Tipperary there 
was in 1833 a huge ash called the Big ‘ Bell ‘ tree.® 
'The name is derived from the word ‘ Billa,’ which 
occurs in Magbile, ‘ the plain of the old tree,’ the 
present Moville.® This name has been connected 
by Windisch with bile or *Beli,’ king of Hades, 
the consort of Danu, This Beli represents Cronos 
in his darker character as Death, and suggests 
that tlie Big ‘Boll’ trees of Irish folk-lore were 
a-sh-trccs sacred to the Celtic Cronos.* Tlip ash 
was also sacred to the Celtic Silvanus: ‘Silvnne 
sacra somicluse fraxino.’ He presided over wood- 
lands, clearings, and gardens.' 
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The white-thom has also its sacred associations. 
It is unlucky to cut it down. A * lone thorn ’ is 
regarded with special veneration. Christianity 
took over its sanctity. The Crown of Thoms wm* 
said to have been made of white-thom. An old 
thorn near Tinahely, Co. Wicklow, is still calletl 
‘ Skeagh Padrig,’ or ‘ Patrick’s book.’ In Britain 
‘the holy thorn ’ of Glastonbury has similar vener- 
able associations. The hazel appears in Irish 
rontance a.s the tree of kno5vledge. Tlie 3 ’ew among 
the Druids was a sj’inbol of immortality.* Celtic 
folk-lore lias many otlier traditions of tree- worship. 
The first man sprang from an alder, the first 
woman from a mountain-ash. The berries of the 
rowan are a charm against all disease. 'There are 
also trees which were inauguration trees. One, an 
old sycamore in Coollemoncen in the parish of 
Killauown, is called ‘the honey-tree.’ A tree in 
the parish of Kilmactaign is called ‘ the fem-trec,’ 
».e. the alder. 

6. Tree-offerings and tree-rites. — ^The cult of 
the sacred tree had its offerings and its rites. 
There are even survivals of the offering of the 
highest Bacrificca. The natives of the Vindhyan 
uplands of India until lately offered human sacri- 
lices to trees.® In the animistic worship of tl>e Ainus 
the worsliip is vocal.* At the close of the bear- 
festival the head of the bear is set up on a pole, 
called ‘ the pole for sending awaj*,' and the skulls 
of the other animals which are hung up with it are 
called ‘divine preservers’ and arc at times wor- 
shipped.'* This is a link with the bucrania which 
form so integral a part in tlie sacrificial tokens of 
Aryan worship. Plutarch states that Theseus on 
his return from Crete put in at Delos, and instituted 
a dance in imitation of the mazes of the labj’rinth. 

*Ho danced It round the altar Kcraton which vras built 
entirely ol the IcIt-siUe honis ot beasts.’® 

This was known ns the ‘crane dance,’ and is cer- 
tainly in some way associated with the cult of the 
Celtic tree-god Succllos or Esus with his three 
cranes, and with the Tarvoa trigaranusof the Paris 
monument.® A note in Langhornc’s Plutarch 
states that the crane commoiilj' flies in the figure 
of a circle, which together with the neastika, or 
conventional labyrintli sign,i.s6j’mbolicof the sun- 
cult. The dunce round the Mn 3 '-pole and the Jack- 
in-tUe-Green festivities within our own memoiy in 
May Fair, London, are survivals of the same riles. 

I'lic gritfins in Assyria and in A.sia, in their atti- 
tude ol devotion,* have their counterpart in the 
vision ot the Tomplo in Ezekiel ; 

‘ And U WM made with chcrublms and palm trees, no that a 
palm tree was between a cherub and a cherub '(ttW). 

In a Mexican MS the tree breaks into two branches 
in the shape of a tan-cross, each branch with three 
blossoms ; the tree is surmounted bj’ a parrot, and 
is supported by two men, standing, each witli his 
right hand raised in the attitude of devotion.® 

Trees were hung ■with votive oflerings. In India 
the sacred banyan-treo is represented with six 
elephants in tlio act of worship.* In Egj-pl it is 
the sycamore with jars and fruit, and the wor- 
shipper before it has the right hand raised.*' Else- 
where it is a tree sacred to Artenii.s, hung witli the 
weapons of the chase. J* 'Wreaths were worn and 
garlands were carried in various Greek rites ; and 
this use of wreaths points to sonic analogy with 
tree-worship in the t'vo pillars before the Temple 
at Jemsalcra.** Robertson Stnith tnves a coin 
from Paphos with simil.ar detached iiillars before a 
temple, each surmounted nliove the comice bj' a 
dove as in the rude pillar-shrine of Crete. WhcUicr 
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they were candlesticks or not, they were wreathed 
in pomegranates.* On the eastern gatew'ay of the 
Buddliist tope at Sanchi the sacred tree is repre- 
sented with worshippers. It divides into two main 
branches, like that in Mexico, and there are two 
smaller trees, one on either side. The central tree 
is being wreathed in garlands.^ The Bodhi-tree of 
Kanakamuni breaks into three branches and is also 
hung with festoons.* This custom still survives in 
the West. Rhys has collected recent evidence 
from Glamorganshire of holy wells overshadowed 
by thorn or other trees, on w’hich rags were 
fastened.* And the present^ writer some thirty 
years ago saw a bush hung with red rags in one of 
the islands of Aran off Galway. It is one of the 
last relics of the cult of the sacred tree, like the 
practice of ‘ touching wood’ to avert a change of 
‘ luck,’ still in use in this country. 

The tree is also a trophy of victory. As late as 
the 4th cent, of the Christian era a pear-tree at 
Auxerre was hung with trophies of the chase and 
venerated-as a god.* The ‘ Stock-im-Eisen ’ in the 
centre of Vienna is the stump of a sacred larch, 
now studded and bound in iron, the last remains 
of trophies with which it was original^ hung. 
The Irmensnl had a similar origin.® Romulus 
celebrated his victory over the Cseninenses by his 
institution of the spolia opima in honour of Jupi- 
ter Feretrius : 

* He cut down a great oak that grew In the camp, and hewed 
It into the figure of a trophy : to this he fastened Acron's 
whole suit of armour, disposed in its proper form. Then he 

E ut on his own robes, and wearing a crown of iaurel on bis 
eod, his hair gracefully flowing, he took the trophy erect upon 
his right shoulder, and so marched on, singing the song of 
victory before his troops. . . . This procession was the origin 
and mould of future triumphs.' T 

The 6 th cent. Gallican poet Venantius Fortunatus, 
author of the Vexilla regis, who lived when the 
honour of the sacred tree was still more familiar 
to the Gauls than the shame of the Cross, lifts up 
the old faith in his great hymn of the Passion : 

* Pange lingua gloriosi proelium certaminis 
Et super crucis tropaeo die triumphum nobilem, 

Quoliter redemptor orbis immolatus vicerit. 

Crux fi'dells inter omnes arbor una nobilis 
KuIIa tamen silra profert fronde, flore, genuine : 

Sulce lignum dulci clavo dulce ]^ndus euBtinens.'S 

7 . The tree of life. — The sacred tree was the 
source and the sustenance of life. Worship, sacra- 
ment, and mystic charm are closely linked together. 
The «oOTrt-plant, the Iranian haoma, is the sacred 
food of the gods in Asia, and corresponds to the 
ambrosia of the Greek world.* The vedic amfta 
or soTiia had in it the principle of life and was with- 
held from ordinary men : it was, however, to he 
taken by the initiated.*® 

In Sparta, in early times, the dead were laid 
upon palm branches and leaves of the olive. In 
the forest laud of northern Europe hollowed oaks 
were used in the burial of the dead.** The practice 
among the Oddfellows of each member dropping a 
sprig of sweet herbs on the coffin in the grave is a 
survival of the same early rites. In Abyssinia the 
branches and twigs of the ghost-tree are used by 
the pagan Kunamas as a protection against sor- 
cery and as charms and amulets at childbirth and 
death.** In Babylonia the idea is more strictly 
defined.^ The god Nin-gish-zida is ‘ master of the 
tree of life.’** In time of drought the priest of the 
Lycffian Zeus let down an oak-branch to the sur- 
1 Of. 2 Oh *1^. a Philpot, p. 16, fig. 8. 
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face of the water.* Codrus, when he devoted hU 
life to his country, dressed as a woodman. Cook 
notes : 

* If the last of the Athenian kin^ on so solemn an occasion 
appeared as an oak-cutter armed with an axe, we may be sure 
that this was no mere disguise but the ancient ritual costume 
of an oak-king.’ * 

The cult of the sacred tree embraces the highest 
rites in life and in death. The rite of tree- 
marriage in India in its surviving forms is mainly 
conventional.® The idea of reincarnation may in 
some cases explain it, but the rites seem to point 
to other and more primitive ideas. The Agaria, a 
Dravidian tribe of Chota Nagpur, have a special 
regard for the saf-tree, which is used at their 
marriages.* The hali, or totem, system prohibited 
marriage between those who have the same totem. 
Among the Marathas the devaks, or marriage- 
guardians, though they no longer form a bar to the 
union of two worshippers of one devak, still have 
some share in the marriage-rite. 

‘The devak is usually some common tree such as the bel, fig 
banyan, or the sami. In its commonest form it is tlie leaves ol 
five trees, of which one, as the original devak of the section, ii 
held specially sacred. It is worshipped chiefly at the time of 
marriage.'® 

It has already been suggested that in primitive 
ages every valley, as Elton says, had its own king. 
Each king would be the champion and priest of the 
sacred tree, and this tree as indwelt by the divine 
spirit would be sacramentally united in all rites of 
initiation or other social sacra with the tribe or 
clan. The five leaves represent a pentapolis, or 
group of five states, one or other, as in ancient 
Rome,® choosing the common priest-king of the 
five, preference therefore being given to the leaf 
which represented his sacred tree. Similar customs 
banning all marriage within a totem-clan have 
been observed among the Bantu tribes of S. Africa. 
The mushroom totem of the Awemba is an example 
of a vegetable totem.* 

Again, it would appear that the root-idea in the 
animistic cult of the sacred tree is religion rather 
than totemism or ancestor- worship ; these are 
perliaps only relics of the primitive age — results of 
anthropomorphic development and diflerentiation, 
degenerate conceptions of the earlier animistic 
principle of the unity of the divine spirit of life. 

The mistletoe-bough in the Christmas feast and 
‘ kissing under the mistletoe ’ are relics not only of 
the oak-cult of the Druids, but of its connexion 
with primitive marriage-ritea This cult rests on 
the authority of Pliny,® and the special virtues 
ascribed to mistletoe are also referred to by him. 
Cook has some valuable notes on the mistletoe, 
which give support to Frazer’s conjecture ‘tliat 
the sun’s fire was regarded as an emanation of the 
mistletoe.’* Cook bases his argument on the cult 
of 'Ifior 'AiriXXwj' at Ixise in Rhodes, a town named 
after the mistletoe. The cult is not definitely 
referred to in connexion with the oak, but ‘it is 
probable, because the Rhodians regarded the oak 
as the sun-god’s tree.’ In the story of the punish- 
ment of .Ixion there is, he suggests, another link 
between the mistletoe and the sun-cult. Ixion 
was the father of Peirithous, whose constant 
associate was Dryas. 

‘The relationship thus established between ’IfiMV the mistle- 
toe and hpvat the oak is scarcely fortuitous.’ 

A scholium on Euripides, Phesn. 1185, reads : 

‘Zeus in his anger bound Ixion to a winged wheel and sent it 
spinning through the air. . . . Others say that Zeus hurled him 
into Tartarus. Others again, that the wheel was made of Are. 
This flaming spin-wheel has been commonly under- 
stood as the sun-god. Cook concludes : 

1 CIR xvlll. 88 : Paus. vm. irxviii 8. 
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It has not, however, been hitherto observed though indeed 
the fact IB obvious, that 'Ifi'm' la derived from tfot and that the 
mistletoe was on Greek sod thus intimately associated with the 
*un-god.'l 

An old Staffordshire custom of keeping the 
misUetoe-hough throughout the year antf then 
bnmin" it in the fire under the Christmas pudding 
probahly rests on some tradition of the perpetua- 
tion of the sacred fire. The mistletoe represented 
during the -winter^ the ‘ sap of the oak,’ ’ and this 
formal burning of it, like the feeding of the sacred 
fire of Vesta from the oak-grove of the Palatine 
slopes, expresses the principle of life. It has not 
been customary to use mistletoe in the decoration 
of churches at Christmas; but W. Stukeley* 
reports a curious custom from York : 

‘ On the Eve ot Christmas Day they carry mistletoe to the 
high Altar ot the Cathedral and proclaim a pnblic and universal 
liberty, pardon, and freedom to all sorts of inferior and even 
wicked people at the gates of the city, towards the four 
quarters of Heaven.’ < 


There was in Plutarch’s time a shrine of Fortuna 
Viscata on the Capitol at Home. This may be the 
Fortuna Primigenia near the temple of Jupiter, 
where stood the oak of Jupiter Feretrius. 

The rota Foriunm survived till lately at Douai, when about 
midsummer ‘a largo wheel called the roue de fortune was 
carried in procession before a wicker-work giant known as U 
Brand Gapant, and other Dgures called lei enfants de GapanU 
These wicker giants were certainly the Druid divinities, whose 
colossal images of wicker-work are described by CEsar' ‘Alii 
immani mamitudine simulacra habent ; quorum contexta vimi- 
nlbus membra vivis hominlbus complent: qulbus succensis, 
olroumventi flamma exaninmntur homines.'® 


The mistletoe-bough and the various customs 
connected with it are all survivals of the solar 
cult, and, with the wreaths, axes, spears, cranes, 
and doves, point to the true meaning of the 
worship of the sacred tree. The mistletoe-bough 
is made the type of the Golden Bough : 

•Quale soletsilvts brumali frigore viaoum 
Erondo virere novfl, quod non sua seminat atbos, 

Et ctoceo (etu torotes circunidare trunoos : 

Tails erat species auri frondentis opaca 
Illce.'^ 

The 3 ’ew was also regarded as a symbol of 
immortality.® The name eburos, mid-Irish ibfiar 
{Taxtis),^ enters into place-names and clan-names 
— e.g., Ebnracum (York), Eburodunum (Yverdon), 
Ebtirones. The last-named is an instance of a 
tribe or clan taking its name from a tree-deity. 

There was a yew in Belach Jliighna in the west of Leinster — 
•a great sacred tree, and its top was as broad as the whole 
plain. Thrice a year did it bear fruit : it remained hidden Irom 
the time of the Deluge until the night on which Conn ot the 
Ilundred Battles was bom, and then it was made manifest. 
Thirty cubits was the girth of that tree, and its height ma 
three hundred cubits. However, Niuine the poet felled tliat 
tree.’ 


Cell-eo in the Martyrology of Gorman is the 
• clturch of yews.’ And there is an ancient 
hiillowed site in Staffordshire, witli only the 
memory left of its All Saints’ dedication, the New 
Year festival of the Celts, which is now marked 
by tile Hanchurch Yews, The churchyard yew is 
an ancient sj’mbol of tlie tree of life. 

In the story of Eden the" command went forth : *.Ot _eTe r^ 
tree of the garden thou mayest freely eat : But of the tree of 
the knowlcd^ of good and evil, tliou shaft not cat of It : for In 
the day that thou catest thereof thou shalt surely die'CGn 
No ban is put on the tree of life till the command 
is broken. Was the tree hidden like the yew of 
Mughna! Could it be found only by those 

initiated and instructed, as in tlio quest of the 
Golden Bough! It stood in the midst of the 
garden ; 

I Cf« xvii. 420. a m. 205h. „ 
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■ Lsfet arborc opaca 
Aureus et foliis cl lento vimlne ramus, 

Junoni infemae dictus saccr: hunc le^t omnis 
Lucus, et obscuris claudunt convallibus umbrae.’ • 
\Yas it SO shut in and shadowed that it could not 
be found! Is there anything parallel in the 
imagery to that of the Cretan labyrinth ! 

It has been suggested that in an earlier version 
of tlie Edon story tliere was but one tree, the tree 
of life, and it is to be noted that in Gn 3* the tree 
with its forbidden fruit is described as being ‘ in 
the midst of tlie garden,’ as is the tree of life in 2’. 
And in most of the myths of paradise tliere is the 
conception of the one tree. 

The Norse Yggdrasil in its complexity is the ccutrai tree of 
the universe : ‘The chief and most holy seat of the gods l.s by 
the ash Yggdrasil. There the gods meet in council every day. 
It is the greatest and best of all trees. Its branches spread over 
all the world and reach almvB heaven.’® 

The garden reached by the Chinese king in quest of the 
glories of paradise had *n wondrous tree in its midst, and a 
fountain of immortality, from which four rivers, flowing to the 
four comers of the earth, took their rise.'* ’Iho central tre« 
with its Imll in the old willow pattern dish is a familiar 
illustration : 

‘The Chinese temple, there it stands 
And there’s the tree of many lands ’ — 

In other words, the universe-tree of China. 

Hercules, in the garden of the Hcspcridcs, ‘conquered the 
protecting dragon and secured the golden sun-fruits from the 
central tree.’* The garden of Indra contained five wonderful 
trees, the chief of which was the paridjata, ‘the flower of 
which prcsen’cd Its freshness througtiont the year, contained 
In Itself every scent and flavour, and gave happiness to whoever 
demanded it. It was, moreover, a test of virtue, losing its 
spfendour in the hands of tlie sinful, and preserving it for him 
who followed duty.'® 

It was but a step in the development of myth to 
differentiate between the tree of life and the tree 
of knowledge ; end it was a step in the revelation 
of truth. The tree of life has the promise of 
immortality and bliss. 

The sacred books of the Porsis state that ' the original human 
pair, Masohia and Maschiana, sprang from a tree in Hedcn, a 
delightful spot where grew homa or iiaoma, tlic marvellous tree 
of life wliosc frait imparted sigour and Immorlallly. The 
woman at the instance of Ahriman, the spirit ot evil, in tlie 
guise of a serpent, gave her husband fruit to eat and so led to 
their ruin.’® 

The story of Eden ends in ruin, but it is ruin 
whicli lias the promise of regeneration (Gn 3”). 
There is the way of tlie tree of life, and Cliriatian 
mysticism found it in the way* of the holy Cross. 
The drama of religion closes witli the vision of the 
holy city. New Jerusalem, and tlio throne of God 
and of tlie Lamb : 

• In the midst of the street of it, and on either side of the 
river, was tliere the tree of life, which bare twelve manner of 
fmits, and yielded her frait every month : and the leaves of the 
tree were for the licallng of the nations * (Bev 22®). 

Ethics and religion have each their part in 
keeping ‘ tlie way of the tree of life ’ (Gn 3"*) t tlicy 
are the supporters of tlie wheeling sword, the 
whirling flaming circle of the solar disk, the most 
sacred symbol of the Sun of Riglitcousncss. 

8. The tree of knowledge. — Tlie oracle is an 
integral part of trec-worsliip. 

Joshua at Shechem ' took a great stone, and set it up there 
under an oak, that was by the sanctuary of the I/jrd. And 
Joshua said unto all the people, Bcliold, Uiis rtone shall be a 
witness unto us ; for it batli heard oil the words of the IjOrd 
which he spake unto us’ (Jos 24sa-). 

It was a witness to tlie oracle at Sliechcm. The 
‘plain of Illeonenim’ is the ‘terebinth of tho 
diviners (Jg O*’). In Africa the trees planted 
round tho ance-stml graves werc_ tended by' women 
whose oracles were Iwtcned to in timo.s of crisis.’ 
'Trce-Uivination was practised by the Ainu.n.* The 
oracular virtue of tlie oak of Dodona was aligned 
to tlie deptlis of its root.* The oracle wm 
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chtbonian. The witch of Endor raised spirits from 
the earth (1 S 28’*). 

* Altior ao penitus teme deflgitur arbos ; 

Aesculus ID primis : quae (Quantum vertice ad anna 

Aethereas, tantum radice m tartara tendit.’’ 

At Delphi the sacred laurel of Apollo OTew in the 
cleft of the rock.* The chthonian rock-altars on 
the Areopagus at Athens are carpeted in spring- 
time with asphodel. Did this suggest the phrase, 
(tar’ i<T(jiode\bt’ in Hom. Od. xi. 539, xxiv. 

13 1 Both passages are assigned to the very latest 
or Athenian stratum of the Odyssey. 

The rustling in the mulberry-trees (2 S 5^) has 
its counterpart in the story of .tEacus. He con- 
sulted an oak, a sapling from Dodona : 

‘Tu mihi da cives : et inania moenia reple. 

Iptremuit, ramisque sonum sine damine motls 
Alta dedit quercus.’ 3 

The sacred cedar of the Chaldseans was not only 
the tree of life hut ‘ the revealer of the oracles 
of earth and heaven.’ The name of Ea, the god 
of wisdom, was supposed to he written on its core.'* 

The hazel appears in Irish romance as the tree 
of knowledge. The mystical fountain known as 
Connla’s Well was overshadowed hy nine mystical 
hazel-trees. The nuts were of the richest crimson 
colour and teemed with the knowledge of all that 
was choicest in literature and art. The nuts feU 
into the spring, where they were eaten by the 
salmon which frequented the snrin". Therefore 
the salmon was the ■wisest of all things. In the 
story of Kulhwch, in the Mabinogion, the salmon 
of lilyn Llyw is stated to have been the first 
animal created, and its memory to surpass that 
of the eagle, the owl, the stag, and the blackbird. 
The source of its wisdom was the many-melodied 
hazel of knowledge.* The culture-god of the Celtic 
world has been identified ■with Mercury, and with 
the Gaulish deity Ogmioe, the god of eloquence 
and wisdom. His name in Welsh survived in the 
word ofydd, one skilled or versed in anything. In 
Ireland he appears as Ogma, one of the ancient 
Goidelic group of the Tuatha D6 Danann. He 
was in a special sense the diviner or discloser 
among the gods.® The divining-rod is the surviving 
relic of the tree-oracle, and the hazel is the 
favourite tree from which it is cut. In France 
it was the custom to cut it on Wednesday, j 
Mercury’s day. This also points to the associa- ; 
tion of the hazel with the Gaulish Mercury. He 
was knoivn also as the god ‘qui ■vias et semitas 
commentus est,’ and the custom of beating the 
bounds with a hazel-switch is another link with 
ancient rites. 

Irish literature represents crimson nuts as form- 
ing the food of the gods.’ The crimson berries of 
the mountain-asli explain its sanctity. It has 
been suggested that it is the original counsel-tree 
of the Northern races.® In Ireland the raountain- 
ash and the birch are still held sacred, and in 
Staffordshire in the 17th cent. Plot states that it 
was held dangerous to do wanton damage to the 
tree.* It is still, under the name ‘ wickv,’ a 
favourite tree in the country districts. Evelyn’* 
states that it ■vvas held in such veneration in Wales 
that it was found in every churchyard. It is still 
found in old burial-grounds in Yorkshire. In 
Derbyshire a little cross made of the ■witch-wiggin 
is held as a protection against ■witchcraft. The 
rites observed in cutting it belong to the earliest 
ages of tree-worship. It was to be cut on St. 
Helen’s Day. It must be cut stealthily from a 
tree never seen before, and carried home by any 
way save that by which the wood-cutter had gone 
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on his secret and sacred quest.’ As the care-trea 
it has been taken over by the Church in the 
rhyme : 

‘Oare Sunday, care away, 

Palm Sunday, and Easter Day.’ 

Care Sunday is Passion Sunday, the Sunday before 
Palm Sunday.* 

The holly is the Irish c«i/enre, the Welsh celynen, 
the O.E. holegn\ it is not a variant of ‘holy.’ 
The pereistence of its red berries in winter and 
its Christmas associations give it a high place 
among the trees of the north. It enters into 
place-names in Ireland, as in Dmimm Cnilinn, 
now Drumcnllen, barony of English, King’s 
County. More noticeable is its occurrence as a 
personal name, Macc Cnilinn, bishop of Lusk.* 
The effigy of the Holly-boy in the Kentish Shrove- 
tide revels may be regarded as a substitute for the 
oak ivith its ancient religious association. At the 
close of the revels it was burned.* The Christmas 
burning of the Yule-log is another link in the 
same chain, as the burning of the mistletoe-bough 
is the e'vidence of the continuity of the sacred fire. 

The Christmas blossoming of the Glastonbury 
thorn and the Christmas-tree (of late introduction 
in England), with its lights and flowers and fruits, 
have been associated with the ‘ strange blossoming 
power of nature connected with St. Andrew’s Day ' 

1 {30th Nov.). These were transferred in the Middle 
' Ages to the Christmas festival.® 

‘ Christmas-Eve waa given to the memory of Adam and Eve, 
and this led to the Paradiee-playa which formed a prelude to 
the Nativity-plays. The . Cross of Christ was held In ancient 
legend to have been made of “ a tree which hod sprung from a 
slip of the Tree of Knowledge.” In the Paradise-play this tree 
was brought in laden with apples and decked with ribbons.'^ 

The lights form an integral part of the earlier 
ideas of this tree-ritual. 

In old Icelandic legend there Is the story of a mountain-ash 
at Uodhrufell which on Christmas Eve was covered with lights 
that the strongest rale could not extinguish. These lights 
were its blossoms. In French legend, Perceval comes across 
a tree illuminated with a thousand candles ; and in another 
story Durmals le Galois twice saw a magnificent tree covered 
with lights from top to bottom.7 

In Icelandic folk-lore lights are seen in the rowan- 
tree, and in Celtic folk-lore the scarlet berries of 
the rowan-tree are the source of wisdom._ Is there 
not here a link between the light of wisdom and 
the bright fruit belonging to the tree of_ know- 
ledge ? The flaraens wore the scarlet tuft in theii 
caps.® 

‘ Simonides tells us that it was not a white sail which JEgenn 
gave, but a scarlet one, dyed with the Juice of the flower of a 
very flourishing holm-oak, and that this was to be the signal 
that all ■was well.’ * 

The stoiy of iEgeus and Theseus has its parallel 
in the sign of the ‘ scarlet thread ’ at Jericho 
(Jos 2’®). 

The rod of Aaron was the rod of the priesthood, 
and the priest’s lips were to keep knowledge 
(Mai 27). 

At the return from Captivity 'the Tirshatha said unto them, 
that they should not eat of the most holy things, till there 
stood up a priest with Grim and with Thummim' (Ezr 2^7)- 
The breastplate of judgment contained these eacred loti 
(Ex 2830). The sacred oracles are in the charge of thepnest; 

• for he is the messenger of the Lord of hosts * (Mai 2*’). 

The rod was the token of this authority ; and the 
rod of Aaron tvas a rod of almond. The Hebrew 
word for ‘ almond ’ is shakedh, connected with the 
root ‘to watch.’ It is the tree of ■watchfulness, 
the tree of light. Jeremiah of the priests of 
Anathoth, in the opening of his prophecies, sees 
the vision of an almond-rod. It is the token of 
the watchfulness of God : 
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'Then said Ihe Lord unto me, Thou hast ■well teen; for I 
will hasten my word to perform it' (Jer liS). 

And in the open vision of death it would seem 
that the blossoming of the almond-tree symbolizes 
the light of the presence of God (Eo 12’), the 
light of wisdom and knowledge: 'Because the 
preacher was wise, he still taught the people 
knowledge ’ (12^). 

The early cult of the sacred tree among the 
Jews left its mark in the Temple of Jerusalem. 
Robertson Smith notes that, as the two pillars 
Jachin and Boaz, so also the golden candlestick 
had associations with this ancient cult.* The 
pillars were wreathed -with pomegranates ; the 
candlestick was a budding and blossoming almond. 
If the former witness to the tree of life, the latter 
witnesses to the tree of knowledge. 

Light was the first of the gifts of life ; and it 
is in the light alone that religion can fulfil the 
duties of life. A Babylonian seal figured by Mrs. 
Philpot shows the sacred tree ■with seven branches, 
three on the right and four on the left, with a 
fruiting branch drooping on either side. On the 
right is a figure sitting with outstretched hand, 
the head crowned "with the horns of a bull ; on 
the left is another figure sitting, without the bull- 
mask, but w’ith a snake behind it.’ It recalls in 
some points the story of Eden; but it is also a 
link in the development of the seven-branched 
candlestick of the Temple. 

The sacred twig, the sacred fire, the priest-king 
who is guardian and champion of both, and who 
is also the representative of the majesty of the 
sun, each and all witness ‘ at sundry times and 
in divers manners’ to the religious fellowship and 
communion which man enjoys with the divine 
spirit. Silent adoration is called for in the presence 
of the tree of life. The tree of the knowledge of 
good and evil is vocal in the light of divine 
wisdom ; 

‘ And I turned to see the voice that spake with me. And 
being turned, 1 sa'w seven golden candlesticks; And In the 
midst of the seven candlesticks one like unto the Son of man 
. . . and his voice as the sound of many waters * (Rev lls-is). 
This voice is the voice of divine wisdom, vocal 
at Dodona and Cnossus and Delphi, vocal in the 
burning bush, and vocal to-day in ‘the spirit of 
wisdom and understanding, the spirit of counsel 
and ghostly strength, the spirit of knowledge and 
true godliness . . . and the spirit of God’s holy 
fear.’® And this fruit of the Holy Spirit is the 
fruit of the sacred tree : 

•And there shall come forth a rod out of the stem of Jesse, 
and n Branch shall grow out of his roots: And the spirit of the 
Lord shall rest upon him ’ (Is llU.). 

It is true to-day, as in the earliest ages of 
animistic religion, that 'the fear of the Lord is 
the hetrinning of wisdom' (Ps 111*°). 

LiTERATuaK.— The authorities are quoted In the footnotes. 

Thomas Barns. 

TREE OF KNOWLEDGE, TREE OF 
LIFE.— See Trees and Plants. 


TRIADS.— See TrimDrti, Trinity. 

TRIMORTL— Though the Bigveda docs not 
contain the conception of a supreme spirit mani- 
fested in tiiree forms {trivifirti), which is the Hindu 
doctrine of the Trinity, it contains elements wliich 
have contributed to form tliat belief. In tlie (iml 
place, Agni as the god of fire has three forms: he 
IS the sun in the sky, lightning in the aerial watem, 
and lire on e.arth. On this idea is based much of the 
mysticism of tlie Vedic period, and it is retlect^ 
in the ritual bv the threefold character of the 
sacrificial lire. 'Secondly, in prayers such as ' May 
SQryn protect us from tlie sky, vata from the air, 

I P 4D7 ^ 

8 Book of Common Praver, Order of Oonflnnatioa ; cf. 
If LXX. 


Agni from the earthly regions,’ * appears a tendency 
to reduce all the gods to manifestations of three 
chief deities, each representative of one of the 
three divisions, sky, air, and earth. Yfiska * tells 
ns that his predecessors in Vedic interpretation 
held_ that all the gods could be reduced to three, 
Ami, Vfiyu or Inara, and Silrya, though he him- 
self does not adopt this view. A further step 
towards the amalgamation of the gods is seen in 
the Maitrayanl SarjihitG,,* which holds that Agni, 
Vayu, and Silrya are all sons of Prajapati, the 
creator god. 

The further development of the doctrine occurs 
only in the later Upani^ads as the outcome of the 
adoption of the principle of the absolute [brahman 
or dtman). In the TaxUiriya Aranyaka* or 
Mah&naruyana Upani^ad the highest self (param- 
dtman) is identified with Brahman (by which 
Bralima is probably meant), Siva, Hari, and Indm ; 
the identiiication with Hari i.s probably a later 
interpolation, as it spoils the metre, out it is 
doubtless an old change in the text. In the 
Maitrdyanx Upani^ad^ Brahma, Riidra, and 
Vignu appear as forms {lanavah) of the absolute, 
which itself is incorporeal, and again “ are declared 
to correspond respectively with the rajas, tamos, 
and sattva aspects of the absolute. The same 
triad is found in otlier texts such as the Prundg- 
nihotra, Brahma, Nfsirnhoitaratapaniya and 
Bdmottaratdpamya Upani^ads. 

The comparative lateness and esoteric character 
of the doctrine are sliomi by the almost total 
absence of the conception from the epics, where 
it appears definitely only in the statement of the 
Mandbhdrata : ’ 

•In the form of Brahms be creates; hli human form If.«, 
■Vifpu) preserves ; In his formas Rudra will he destroy; these 
are the three eUtes of P^aJ^patl.’ 

This is the classical form of the doctrine which 
is repeated in the Harivairiia, in Krilidfisa’s 
Kumdrasambhava, and not rarely in the later 
literature. The personality of the trinity is varied 
slightly according to sectarian preferences : thus 
in the saiva view “ tlie absolute, which is Siva, is 
munife-sted os Bralijnu, VLnn. and Bhava, the last 
a personal form of Siva ; the Nimbarkas and other 
sects ’identify Krsna with tlie absolute, distinmuKh- 
ing him from Vi^nu as one of the trinity. There 
b some uncertainty whether the formation of the 
definite idea of a trini^' was preceded by the con- 
ception of Vi§nu and Siva as merged in a unity, 
attested by the term Harilmra, which appears 
first in the /{arivavufa ; this view, however, is 
rendered prolxible by the fact Uiat tlie epic appears 
to have identified Vi^tm and Siva os equals before 
it combined Brahma with them as their peer. A 
charncterislically late idea recognizes a trinity of 
the Saktis, or personifications of the power of the 
three gods ; Vfleh or Snmsvntf as that of Brahma ; 
Sri, L.^snil, or Kudhu as that of Vi^nu ; and Uinfi, 
Durgu, or ICfdl os that of Siva For this there is 
no Vedic parallel, though in the Ctpri hymns of the 
Bigveda a triad of sacrificial goddesses is found in 
Sarasvatl, Idil, and Bliftratl. 

Serving as it doas to reconcile rival monothcisnis 
with one anotlierand with the philosophic doctrine 
of the absolute, the theory of tlicTriinOrti prasents 
no such close similarity to the Chri.«tian doctrine 
of the Trinity ns to render derivation from Cliri*t- 
ian influences cither necessary or probable, though 
chronologically the e.tistenco of such influence is 

l X. clrltl. U ’ .VtruJtln, *ti. £. > Iv. ill. S. 

< X. xHi. 12 ; cf. r. De-a«en, SreArm PrsniihaiTg diet Veda 
Lritnlv, p. £52, a 2. 

* It, 6, 6. 8 V. 

« nu cclxxlL. <0— «n ^n•l<^rpoUlIon, iocionllnj’ to E. W. 
Hopkins Grpat Kpteof /nrf/n, Neic Vork, 1^72, p. 4S4. 

e rwAlpn, j. xiiil. 12, 

• B. G. BhMrdArfcaf, Ve£r?orirm, tfmf Hiaof 

HtUffUnti Sptitjni {e>OlAP Ui. C), fitnkwburgr, 1915, p. T?. 
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quite possible. It is, however, conceivable that 
the idea developed under the influence of Maliayana 
Buddhism, which possesses the notable triads of 
Buddha, Dhyani-buddha, and Dliyani-bodhisattva 
on the one hand, and of the Dharma-, Nirmana-, 
and Sambhoga-kayas of a Buddha on the other. 
The Buddhist art of Gandhara, followed by that 
of Tibet, China, and Japan, is prone to depict 
groups of three deities, Buddhas, or hodhisattvas, 
and it is to this influence that we may assign the 
existence of such sculptures as that from the cave 
of Eleplianta, Bombay, which presents the three 
gods in one statue, and afibrds the inspiration for 
the ekd murtis trayo dcvah of the Matsya Purana^ 
a passage often wrongly interpreted to mean ‘ One 
God and three persons.’ 

LiTEaATtiBE. — ^J. Muir, Ori^nal Sanskrit Texts, iv.3, London, 
1873 ; A, A. Macdonell, Vedic Mythology (=GIAP iii. 1), 
Strassbutg, 1897 ; A. Barth, The Beligions oj India, Eii". tr., 
London, 1882 ; E. W. Hopkins, Beligions of India, do. 1896 ; 
A. B. Keith, Indian Mythology (= Mythology of All Races, vi.), 
Boston, 1917 ; A. Grunwedel, Buddhist Art in India, Eng. tr., 
London, 1901; L. de la Vallde Poussin, JR AS, 1906, pp. 
843-977 ; N. Soderblom, in TransacUotts of the Third Internal. 
Cong, for the History of Religions, ii. (0.vford, 1908] 391-410. 

A. Berriedale Keith. 

TRINITARIANISM. — See Trinitv, Re- 
ligious Orders (Christian). 

TRINITY. — 1 . The term and concept. — (a) 
The term ‘ Trinity ’ (from Lat. irinitas) appears to 
have been first used by Tertullian,^ while the 
corresponding Greek term ‘ Triad ’ (rpids) appears 
to have been first used by Tlieophilus the Christian 
apologist,* an older contemporary of TertuUian. 
In TertuUian, as in the subsequent usage, the 
term designates the Christian doctrine of God as 
Father, Son, and Spirit. 

(5) Although the notion of a divine Triad or 
Trinity is characteristic of the Christian religion, 
it is by no means peculiar to it. In Indian religion, 
e.^., we meet 4vith the trinitarian group of Brahma, 
Siva, and Vi$nu; and in Egyptian religion with 
the trinitarian group of Osiris, Isis, and Horus, 
constituting a divine family, like the Father, 
Mother, and Son in mediteval Christian pictures. 
Nor is it only in historical religions that we find 
God viewed as a Trinity. One recalls in particular 
the Neo-Platonic view of the Supreme or Ultimate 
Reality, which was suggested by Plato in the 
Timceus; e.g., in the philosophy of Plotinus the 
primary or original Realities (dp^irai inroarda-eis)* 
are triadically represented as the Good or (in 
numerical symbol) the One, the Intelligence or 
the One-Many, and the World-Soul or the One 
and Many. The religious Trinity associated, if 
somewhat loosely, with Comte’s philosophy might 
also be cited here : the cultus of humanity as the 
Great Being, of space as the Great Medium, and 
of the earth as the Great Fetish. 

(c) What lends a special character to the Christ- 
ian doctrine of the Trinity is its close association 
with the distinctive Christian view of divine in- 
carnation. In other religions and religious philo- 
sophies we meat with the idea of divine incarnation, 
but it may be claimed that nowhere is the union of 
God and man so concrete and definite, and so uni- 
versal in its import, as in the Christian religion. 
As Augustine said,* if in the books of the Platon- 
ists it was to be found that ‘ in the beginning was 

IJ. N. Forquhar, Religious Literature of India, Oxford, 
1820, p. 149. 

3 ‘ Custodistur oijroiv/u'ar sacrameottim, qoas anitatem In 
trinitatem disponit’ (ado. Rraxean, 2). 

S TptaSos, rou ffeov sal toO Aoyov avrov eal rrjs av^ilar 
ovtoD (ii. 16). But perhaps the earliest appearance of the term 
is in Clem. Excerpt, ex Theod. { 80 ; cf. A. Hamack, Hist, of 
Dogma, Eng. tr., 7 vols., London, 1694-99, iL 209 n. i 

4 Enn. V. 1, cited by 0. 0. J. Webb, God and Personality \ 
(Gifford Lectures), London, 1918, p. 43. 

* Conf. vii. 9 ; cf. O. 0. J. Webb, Problems in the Relations 
qf God and Man, London, 1911, p, S36. I 


the Word,’* it was not found there that ‘the 
Word became flesh and dwelt among ns.’* It is 
the very central truth of Christianity that God 
was historically manifest in Christ, and that He is 
still revealed in the world as the indwelling Spirit 
of the Church or community of Christ’s founding. 
This Christian faith in the incarnation of tlTe 
divine Word (\6yos, sermo, ratio) in the man Christ 
Jesus, with whom the believer is united through 
the fellowship of the Holy Spirit, constitutes the 
distinctive basis of the Christian doctrine of the 
Trinity. 

2 . The development of the doctrine. — The limits 
of this article preclude any attempt to trace in 
detail the development of the Trinitarian idea 
from its beginnings in tlie Bible to its final formula- 
tion in the orthodox creeds. In various articles of 
this Encyclopedia this ground is traversed, such 
as the comprehensive art. GOD; the artt. on 
particular developments of ancient Christian 
thought like the Alexandrian, Antiochene, and 
! Cappadocian Theologies ; the artt. on individual 
Christian theologians like Athanasius and Augus- 
tine ; the artt. on heretical phases of Cliristological 
I and Trinitarian belief like Adoptianism, Ariamsni, 
Monophysitism, Nestorianism. It will be con- 
venient, however, to take here a general con- 
spectus of the development in question. 

(а) The Old Testament could hardly be expected 
to furnish the doctrine of the Trinity, if belief in 
the Trinity is grounded (as stated above) upon 
belief in the incarnation of God in Christ and upon 
the experience of spiritual redemption and renewal 
througli Christ. It is exegesis of a mischievous, if 
pious, sort that would discover the doctrine in the 
plural form, * Elohim,’ of the Deity’s name, in the 
recorded appearance of three angels to Abraham, 
or even in the ter sanctus of the prophecies of 
Isaiah. It may be allowed, however, that the OT 
ideas of the Word of God and the Wisdom of God 
are adumbrations of the doctrine, as recognizing 
the truth of a various self-revealing activity in the 
one God. 

(б) In the Neio Testament we do not find the 
doctrine of the Trinity in anything like its devel- 
oped form, not even in the Pauline and Johannine 
theology, although ample witness is borne to the 
religious experience from which the doctrine 
springs. Nonetheless Christ is acknowledged as 
the eternal Son of God and the snprenie_ revelation 
of the Father, and the quickening Spirit of life is 
acknowledged to be derived ‘ from on high.’* And 
so, when the early Christians would describe their 
conception of God, all the three elements— (3od, 
Christ, and the Spirit — enter into the description, 
and the one God is found to be revealed in a three- 
fold way. This is seen in the baptismal formula,* 

‘ In the name of the Fatlier, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost,’ which at least reflepts the 
usage of the apostolic Church, and in which the 
members of the Trinity are already all three 
associated together. It is also to he seen in the 
familiar words of St. Paul,* ‘The grace of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of God, and the 
communion of the Holy Ghost.’ This lapt has 
been called, and justly so, the great Trinitarian 
text of the NT, as being one of the few NT pass- 
ages, and the earliest of them, in which the three 
elements of the Trinity are set alongside of each 
other in a single sentence. If the passage contams 
no formulated expression of the Trinity, it is yet 
of great significance as showing tlint, less than 
thirty years after the death of Christ, His name 
and the name of the Holy Spirit could be employed 
in conjunction with the name of_ (4od HimselL 
Truly, if the doctrine of the Trinity appeared 

4 Jn 11. * Jn 114. ’ I* 24*. 

4 Mt 28W. • 2 Oo isn. 
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somewliat late in theology, it must have lived 
very early in devotion. 

(c) The story of the Trinity in ecclesiastical 
history is the story of the transition from the 
Trinity of experience, in which God is self-revealed 
as the Father or Creator and Legislator, the Son 
or Redeemer, and the Spirit or Sanctifier, to the 
Trinity of domna, in which the threefold self-dis- 
’.losure of God is but the reflexion, as it were, of 
A threefold distinction _%vithin the divine Nature 
itself. With the transition from the Trinity of 
experience to the Trinity of dogma the theological 
statement tends to lose touch with the CTacious 
figure of the historical Christ. In the Nicreno- 
Constantinopolitan Creed, in which the Eastern 
development of the doctrine of the Trinity culmin- 
ated, the dogma still retains its connexion with 
its p^ositive ground and basis in the incarnate life 
of Christ; but in the Athanasian Creed, which 
represents the form which the dogma finally 
xssumed in the West, it appears to have lost the 
connexion altogether, and to move entirely in the 
transcendent realm. 

Five stages in the donatio development may 
be distinguished.^ (1) The formal identification 
of the pre-existent Christ (of the Pauline and 
Johannine theology) with the Logos of Greek 
philosophy. In the NT the identification is in the 
ractical rather than speculative interest, but in 
ustin Martyr and the apologists it may be re- 
garded as the first step in the logical process 
whereby the historical figure of Jesus Christ was 
caught up into the purely speculative sphere. (2) 
The doctrine of the eternal generation of the 
Logos or Son (hitherto regarded primarily as the 
cosmological principle of revelation and not there- 
fore co-etemal with God). This doctrine, due to 
Origen, which may be expressed in other words as 
the eternal Fatherhood of God, entered into the 
Athanasian theology. Formulated in the interests 
of the divinity of Christ, it conserved also — as 
against Sabellian views— the distinction between 
the Father and the Son. On the other hand, the 
subordinationism it implied and acknowledged, 
while countering dyotlieistio and tritheistic tend- 
encies, lent support to the Arian conception of the 
Son ns a creature, especially after the Origenist 
theory of eternal creation (which enabled Origen 
himself to regard the Son os still primarily a cos- 
mological principle) had been abandoned. (3) The 
doctrine of the consubstantiality of the Son with 
the Father. This was aUirmed against Arianism 
at Nic.-cn, where the concept — if not ns yet the 
actual term — /lomoomios (agooiViot) ns applied to 
the eternal Son was amply vindicated. As 
Athanasius taught, in jealous regard for the 
divineness of the Christian incarnation and re- 
demption, there was an absolute likeness between 
the Father and the Son, and also a co-inherence or 
mutual immanence (Trpixw/njvit, circtiviincessio'^ of 
their Persons.’* (4) The doctrine of eternal distinc- 
tions within the divine Nature, according to the 
formula of ‘three Hypostases in one Ousia or 
Substance’ [rpcTs vroariaett, fila oMsx). To the 
Cappadocian theologians (Ilasil, Gregory of 
Nazianms, Gregorj' of Nyssa) we owe the final 
settlement, for which this formula stands, of the 
dogmatic tenninology. In distinguishing between 
h 2 n>ostrtsis and ottsia, the former denoting a real 
principle of distinction within the divine Nature 
and the latter the divine Substance or Nature 
itself,* they sought to lift the orthodox 
doctrine out of the Sabellian moilalism which 
recognized no distinction in reality between the 

» Cf. W. Aduns Brown, OirUtian Theolojf in Outline, Edla- 
DUrrh, JP07, P. 1<2- 

>Ct. JnITh. 

> Bee. turther, »rt. TwTtnum, j. 


Father and the Son, so impairing the significance 
of the historical Christ, and at the same time to 
vindicate it against the opposite error of heathen 
polytheism (tritheism), of which it was so often 
accused. Moreover, the Cappadocians gave to the 
third_ member of the Trinity, the Holy Spirit, the 
definite place and character which He now pos- 
sesses in the Eastern orthodoxy, ns being also a 
Hypostasis in the Godhead, consubstantial with 
the Father, and proceeding from the Father 
through the Son. (5) The doctrine of the double 
procession from the Father and the Son (the 
JHHoque clause, added to the Niemno-Constantino- 
politan Creed on canonically indefensible grounds *) 
— a doctrine wluch represents the dillerence 
between IVestem orthodoxy and Eastern (with its 
view of procession as from the Father alone, the 
unitary source of deity*) ; which was conceived, in 
the interests of the dirine unity, as counteractive 
of the subordinationism contained in the Eastern 
formulas ; and which under Augustine's influence 
found its way into the Athanasian Creed. 
Curiously enough, the Athanasian Creed (so 
called) tuns differs theologically from the Is’icnjno- 
Constantinopolitan Creed in its original Eastern 
form on a point on which Athanasius’s own sym- 
pathies would have lain with the Eastern symbol. 
The Greek (Athanasian) theology found the divine 
unity in the Father, the one fountain-head of 
deity, so leaving room for the conception of the 
Son and the Spirit ns subordinate to the Father. 
The Roman (Augustinian) theology found the 
divine unity in the divine Nature or Substance, 
with the result that, os the distinctions between 
the three Hypostases or Persons became weakened 
under the doctrine of the co-inherence, so attrac- 
tive to the non-metaphysical Westerns,* there re- 
mained no proper foothold— so to speak— for the 
doctrine of subordination. 

3. The statement of the doctrine. — (n) The 
ecclesiastical doctrine whoso stages of development 
have been indicated may bo briefly stated ns 
follows, and the form of statement would com 
mend itself ns a whole alike to the Wcstcin or 
Roman Catholic and the Protestan*: Church. For, 
although the doctrine of th<* Innity was the sub- 
ject of much discussiom dogmatic and speculative, 
in the Middle Ages and at tlie Protestant Reforma- 
tion, and has ’ireea since, it has been fonnulated 
all along on the lines of the Niemno-Constantino- 
politan and Athanasian Creeds. Doth Roman 
Catholics and Protestants— generally speaking — 
yield formal adherence to these symbols, and the 
old orthodoxy remains still the now. 

(5) There are then (ns the statement may run) 
three Persons (Hypostases) or real distinctions in 
the unity of the divine Nature or Substance, 
which is Love. The Persons are co-equal, inns- 
much as in each of them the divine Nature is one 
and undivided, and by each the collective divine 
attributes are shared. As a ' person ’ in Trinitar- 
ian usage is more than a mere aspect of being, 
being a real ground of experience and fnnclion, 
each divine I’crson, while less than a separate 
individuality, possesses His own hypostatic char- 
acter or characteristic property '(IJitirTjj). The 
hypostatic characters of the Persons may be viewed 
from an internal and an external Btand|>oint, t.e. 
with reference to the inner constitution of tlic 
Godhead or to the Godhead as related to tlic 
cosmos or world of manifestation. Viewed ab 
intra, the hypostatic chameter of the Father is 
ingencration ldyefri;a-la), of the Son filiation, of the 
Spirit procession ; wherefore, ‘ the Fatln-r is of 
none, neither begotten nor proceeding ; tiie Son it 

1 Ct. T. B. Etroor, A Uanu'st p/ TKrahnS, X/ariSen, WOJ, & 
leso. 

* itiet teitxrte- * StroJiij, p. ITO. 
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eternally begotten of the Father ; the Holy Ghost 
eternally proceeding from the Father and the Son.’ • 
Viewed ah extra (for Love functions externally as 
well as internally, is centrifugal as well as centri- 
petal -), the hj'postatio character of the Father is 
made manifest in creation, whereby a ■world is 
provided for beings who should be capable of ex- 
periencing fellowship with the divine Love; the 
hypostatic character of the Son in redemption, 
whereby the alienating power of sin is overcome ; 
and the hypostatic character of the Spirit in 
sanctification, whereby human nature is quickened 
and renewed and shaped to the divine likeness. 
Yet, while this is said, as there is no separation in 
the unity of the Godhead, so the one God is mani- 
fested in the threefold work of creation, re- 
demption, and sanctification ; moreover, each of 
the Persons as sharing the divine attributes is 
active in the threefold work, if with varying stress 
of function. Verily the doctrine of the Trinity 
exit in mysterinm. 

(c) It should, perhaps, be emphasized that the 
Trinitarian statement is never tritheistie, in the 
sense of affirming three separate self-conscious and 
self-determining individualities in the Godhead. 
When it is affirmed that there are three Persons 
in one God, the word ‘ person ’ is used archaically, 
and not in the modern sense of a centre or core of 
personality. It was a word employed by Tertull- 
ian ® as on the whole the best word by which to 
convey the idea of an inner principle of distinction 
or individuation (ibr^o-rao-is) ; and it was a good 
enough word when it bore a vaguer and more 
flexible meaning than it bears nowadays in West- 
ern Europe. To say that there are three separate 
personalities in the Godhead would be polytheism. 
To say that there are three eternal principles of 
distinction or inodes of subsistence in the Godhead 
is not polytheism — although in the speculative 
construction of the Trinity it might lead, and has 
sometimes led, to a theoretical [duralism or poly- 
theism. 

4. The speculative construction of the doctrine. 
— (rt) Although the Christian Church soon came to 
look upon the Trinity as an incompreliensible 
mystery of revelation, which reason might not 
probe, her theologians have not refrained whether 
in ancient or in modern times from speculation 
upon the docti'ine. In mediaeval times, indeed, the 
doctrine of the Trinity was ‘ the high school of 
logic and dialectic.’^ Then, as before and since, 
recourse was often made to the principle of analogy, 
in order to throw light upon the mysterious notion 
of tri-personality in the Godhead. It is a principle 
that has received classical treatment at tlie hands 
of Augustine, who employed in particular the 
analogies of tlie human self-consciousness and the 
relationship of love. It is not pretended, however, 
that by such analogies the doctrine of the Trinity 
may be rationalized. And, clearly, such analogies 
fail on one side or the other to satisfy the con- 
ception of ‘ three Persons in one Nature.’ On the 
one hand, the psychological analogy of the self- 
consciousness does justice to the unity of the 
Nature, but not to the distinction of the Persons. 
This is as_ true, it has been remarked,* of Domer’s 
construction founding upon Hegel’s ‘being in 
itself, being for itself, being in and for itself,’ as 
of Augustine’s ‘ memory, understanding, and will ’* 
(in each of which he found the whole rational 
nature expressed), or, as we might add, of his 

1 Westminrter Confession, ii. 3. 

*Cf. S. A. McDowall, Evolution and the Doctrine <if the 
Trinity, Cambridge, 1018, p. 63 f. 

* Adv. Praxean, 11 f. 

• Harnaob, Uisl. of Dogrtui, vi. 183. 

* T. Haering, The Christian Faith, Eng. tr., 2 vols., London, 
1918, ii. 918. 

• iiemoria, intelligentia, voluntas ; cf. de Trin. ix.-ir. 


‘mind, self-knowledge, and self-love.’* On tht 
other hand, the social analogy of love does justice 
more or less, to the distinction of the Persons, but 
not to the unity of tlie Nature. In tliis ease the 
three elements of the analogy are the lovin" 
subject, the loved object, and the mutual love 
which unites them. 'The subject and the object 
possess, to be sure, more than sufficient independ- 
ence for the purpose in view, but it is diflicult to 
see how the love which unites may be accepted as 
a distinct person, even in the vaguest sense of that 
term. The application of the psychological analogy 
may be regarded as an attempt to satisfy the 
theoretical interest attaching to the traditional 
dogma for which the Logos-conception stands, 
namely, the explanation of the relations between 
God and the world. On the assumption that the 
human individual is a microcosm, bearing traces 
of the divine Personality upon him, it would seek 
to make more intelligible the unity in diversity, 
or more precisely the unity in triplicitj’, affirmed 
in the orthodox view of the Godhead. Again, the 
construction of the Trinity which is founded upon 
the social analogy may be regarded as an attempt 
to satisfy the practical interest attaching to the 
traditional dogma, namely, the vindication of the 
truly divine character of the Person and Work of 
Jesus Christ. On the assumption that the love- 
created social unit is the real microcosm, it woiild 
make more intelligible the triplicity in unity which 
is also affirmed in the orthodox view of the God- 
head. Perhaps the social analogy has been the 
more influential of the two. It certainly offers a 
picture of the inner constitution of the Godhead 
that conesponds to the Christian Gospel: ‘'riie 
love of the Eternal Father is for ever satisfied in 
the Eternal Son ; the Father and the Son are for 
ever bound together in the Holy Spirit, who is the 
bond of the Divine Love.’ * 


(6) In modern constructions of the doctrine of 
the Trinity there is a tendency to make much of 
the microcosm of human personality as carrying 
traces of macrocosniic Reality. God is to be in- 
terpreted, it is said, according to the teleological 
principle of the highest, and human personality is 
the highest thing we know. The result is that, 
as C. C. J. Webb* has indicated, we hear a good 
deal nowadays, even in non-Unitarian Christianity, 
of ‘ the Personality q/’God,’ whereas the historical 
doctrine is that of ‘Personality in God.’ This 
raises the question whether the future of Christi- 
anity lies in its associating itself with the modern 
philosophical movement of personalism or in the 
renewal of its old alliance with Platonism. Into 
such a question we may not enter, but we ■\vould 
cite a recent instance of a discussion of the Trinity 
in which human personality figures as_ the key 
to the mystery or the Godhead. It is S. A. 
McDowall’s* contention that there is more than 
analogy between human and divine personality, 
there is also identity in their nature. The Trinity 
within ns is more than suggestive of the truth that 
in God personality is also triune. If ive might 
borrow the language of Julian of Norwich,* the 
‘made Trinity’ actually points to ‘the unmade 
blessed Trinity.’ If the Godhead be a Personality, 
it must indeed be a unity, but the unity— like the 
unity of human personality — is composed of three 
persons, which, although not self-existent but com- 
pletely interpenetrating, are differentiated from 
each other by the stress of their individual func- 
tioning.® Personality, whether in God or in 


1 Hens, notitia, amor ; c(. de Civ. Dei, xl. 26. 

* Btronp, p. 160. 

* See God and Personality, lect. JU. 


<Pp. 62 f., 95. 

s Cf. W. K. Inge, Personal Idealism 


and Mysticism, London, 


1907, p. 28. 

* McDowall, p. 108. 
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nian, could not really exist if it did not thus 
involve an internal manifold.^ For the elaboration 
of these positions reference must be made to the 
book itself. The discnssion is cited here only as 
illustrating a recent tendency in the application, in 
Trinitarian speculations, of the principle of analogy. 

5. Economic and essential trinity (a) The 

transition from the Trinity of experience to the 
Trinity of dogma is describable in otlier terms as 
the transition from the economic or dispensational 
Trinity (rpiiror dTroKaXiiv^fus) to the essential, imma- 
nent, or ontological Trinity (rpiirot inrdpieoit). ■ At 
first the Christian faith was not Trinitaiian in the 
strictly ontological reference. It was not so in tlie 
apostolic and sub-apostolic ages, as reflected in 
the NT and other early Christian writings. Nor 
was it so even in the age of the Christian apologists. 
And even Tertullian, who founded the nomen- 
clature of the orthodox doctrine, knew as little of 
an ontological Trinity as did the apologists ; his is 
still the economic or relative conception of the 
Johannine and Pauline theology. So Hamack 
holds,* and he says further* that the whole history 
of Christological and Trinitarian dogma from 
Athanasius to Augustine is the history of the 
displacement of the Logos-conception by that of 
the Son, of the substitution of the immanent and 
absolute Trinity for the economic and relative. In 
any case the orthodox doctrine in its developed 
form is a Trinity of essence rather than of mani- 
festation, as having to do in the first instance with 
the aubjeotive rather than the objective Being of 
God. And, just because these two meanings of the 
Trinity — the theoretical and the practical, as they 
might also be described— are being ahaiyly dis- 
tinguished in modem Christian thought, it might 
be well if the term ‘Trinity’ were employed to 
designate the Trinity of revelation (or the doctrine 
of the threefold self-manifestation of God), and the 
term ‘Triunity’ (of. Germ. jDrcietnwX;c«<) adopted 
as the designation of the essential Trinity (or the 
doctrine of the tri-personal nature of God).^ 

(6) It should be observed that there is no real 
cleavage or antithesis between the doctrines of the 
economic and the essential Trinity, and naturally 
so. The Triunity represents the elfort to think out 
the Trinity, and so to afford it a reasonable basis. 
The first Christians had with St. Paul a saving 
experience of the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and of the love of God, and of the communion of 
the Holy Ghost;* and the theologians of the 
ancient Church sought to set forth the Christian 
e^erience in logical terras of reason. In_ the 
ellort they were led, inevitably, to effect an alliance 
between the gospel of their salvation and the 
speculative philosophy, and more especially the 
I^atonism, in which they had been trained, ivhUe, 
in making room for the Christian go^el within 
the world — not altogether hospitable — of the Greek 
philosophy, they found themselves translating their 
empirical knowledge of God — the God and Father 
of the Lord Jesus Christ — into_ a doctrine of 
diversity or multiplici^, as distinguished from 
merely abstract unity, within the divine Nature 
itself. In other words, in thinking out the Trinity 
they arrived at the Trinnity. None the 1 cm the 
greatest and most influential of the Christian 
Fathers, Origen, Athanasius, Basil and the Greg- 
sries, Augustine, all acknowledged that, for all the 
light thrown upon it in the Biblical revelation, the 
divine Nature remained for tlicm a mystery tran- 
scending reason.* 

»£rt«.o//>oiTma. 11.209, aSO. 

* Ot. W. K. Clarke, An OuUint ef ChruHan ThifUojg, Edin- 
targh, ISOS. p. 161. 
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• a. J. B. IHtnprorth, Tht Dteirin* ef Vn TrinStf, toodem, 
1907, ^ tI. 


(c) It is claimed, however, especially by Catholic 
thinkers, that, logical mystery ns the Trinity un- 
doubtedly is, it not only conserves the 8]nritual 
values of the Gospel, but may be said to enshrine 
or encasket them. The Athannsian Creed, c.y., is 
declared to be in effect a sublime and magniheent 
hymn of tlie Christian faith, having a power all its 
own to stir and uplift the souls of believers with 
tlie greatness and mysterj’ of the divine redemp- 
tion in Jesus Christ. That being so, it may bo 
allowed tliat there is justice in the contention tliat 
acceptance of the Triunity does not commit one to 
the adoption of obsolete modes of thought, but 
only to acceptance of the authoritative Christian 
tradition winch the terms of the Greek philosophy 
served to symbolize, and with whose continued 
vitalito they liave become invested.* 

{d) But in consequence of a wide-spread failure, 
especially wtbin the Protestant Church, to appre- 
ciate the symbolism in which the traditional Christ- 
ian con^ctions are embodied, and to recognize in 
the doctrine of the Three in One any more than a 
sacred mysterious formula, modern Christian tlieo- 
logy is thrown hack more and more upon the 
historical revelation in Jesus Christ and the in- 
ward experience of Christian believers as the 
ractical ground and basis of Trinitarian doctrine, 
eing less concerned with what God is in Himself 
than with what He has shown Himself to be— less 
concerned with the Trinity of essence than with 
the Trinity of manifestation. It is part of the 
modem empirical movement in theology, chiefly 
associated •with the names of Schlciermachcr and 
Ritschl. When tlms employed practically, as 
interpretative of Christian experience, rather than 
theoretically, as a doctrine or reality beyond and 
even apart from experience, the Trinity may bo 
regarded os summarizing tlie different ways in 
which the knowledge of God may be hold. (I) 
Ho may he thought of os the self-disclosed God 
and, as such, known to men ns the ultimate and 
absolute Being, whoso ■ways are past finding out. 
(2) Ho may bo thought of as the self-discTosing 
God and, ns such, knoivn to men in nature and 
history and, above all, in the character and pur- 
poses of Jesus Christ. (3) He maybe thought of 
as the self-imparting or self-communicating God 
and, as such, Icnown to men ns indwelling power. 
God revealed, God revealing, God abiding — in these 
three ways God makes Himself known, and they 
correspond to the elements of the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Spirit in the Trinitarian formula. 
If then, theoretically, the Trinity is ‘ the alfirma- 
tion of a full rich life in God os distinct from all 
abstract and barren conceptions of liis Being,’ it 
is, practically, * tlie afllnnalion that the true 
nature of God must he learned from his historic 
revelation in Christ, and from tlie experience which 
Christ creates.’ * 

(«) Doubtless such a statement is liable to the 
charge of Sabcllianism (modalisticMonarchianisra), 
but It may readily he defended against such a 
clinigo. In Sabcllianism the divine nature is an 
abstract undifferentiated unity known only in 
three successive modes or manifcstalions, none of 
which is complete or permanent; they are but 
name-s,* and may not he translated into funda- 
mental factors in the divine experience. Hero tlie 
elements of the Trinity are acknowledged to be 
rooted eternally in unswn reality, so that God is 
always the Father, the Son, and the Spirit, al- 
though known through the threefold self-manifesta- 
tion or not known at all. 

(/) In the system of Christian theology thf 
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doctrine of the Trinity does not usually fit well 
into the general doctrine of God, and often bears 
the character of a doctrine apart. There is much 
to he said for Schleierniaeher’s view — in his case 
reflecting, it may he, a Sabellian attitude — that 
the Trinity falls to be discussed at the end of the 
dogmatic system. One could not properly speak, 
he urged, of the Father, the Son, and the Spirit 
until one had expounded the Christian faith regard- 
ing tlje Son and the Spirit. None the less, it is 
quite possible vitally to relate the Trinitj', con- 
ceived scripturally as a Trinity of manifestation, 
to the general Christian conception of God.^ (1) 
There is no difficulty with the doctrine of the 
Father, who in the new formula as in the old is 
God in all His fullness of being and life; from 
which fullness the Son and the Spirit subtract 
nothing. (2) The doctrine of the Son is not with- 
out dilliculty in this connexion. The old formula 
rested on the assumption that the divinity of 
Christ (the Clu-istian conviction of which was the 
experiential ground of the doctrine of the Son) 
was to be discovered in the metaphysical constitu- 
tion of His person, and accordingly by the ivay of 
analysis, whereas the new formula founds upon 
the principle that the secrets of personality do not 
yield themselves to ‘searching’ but to observation, 
and that accordingly the divinity of Christ is to be 
traced and recognized, if anywhere, in the unfold- 
ings of His character and life. Moreover, the old 
formula also implied that there existed a funda- 
mental difference of nature between God and man, 
so that the incarnation of the divine Word was 
nothing if not a stupendous miracle. The new 
formula, under the ruling modern conception of 
divine immanence, would imply that the divine- 
human Christ may be reached along the lines of 
God’s normal working in His world. God is to 
be conceived as always present and active in the 
world, manifesting Himself continuously in nature 
and history, yet manifesting Himself supremely 
and fully only in the Person and Work of Jesus 
Christ. In Jesus Christ we have at once true man 
arising out of humanity and true God coming forth 
from the Godhead. In other words, Jesus Christ 
is the perfect expression of the divine Nature in 
terms of human character and life. With such a 
new criterion of divinity, and such a new concep- 
tion of the relationship between the divine and the 
human, an assured place may be found — it is 
claimed — for the doctrine of the Son in the modem 
doctrine of God. (3) The doctrine of the Spirit 
may also be seen to be fulfilled in the new doctrine 
of God towards which modern Christian thought 
appears to be advancing. For the Spirit is but 
the immanent God Himself, working more freely 
in the souls of men as righteousness and power 
because of the new channels of influence He has 
opened up for Himself through Jesus Christ. In 
short, God Himself (5Xoi debs) is the Father 
revealed ; God Himself is in Christ revealing ; 
God Himself is the Holy Spirit abiding. The form 
jf the ancient dogmatic conception may be changed, 
but the substance of it remains. Still as of old we 
kno\v God in His threefold relationship to men, 
and in each relationship we have very God Him- 
self. Wherefore we may still unite in ascribing 
glory to the Father, and to the Son, and to the 
Holy Spirit, as it was in the beginning, is now, 
and ever shall be, world without end. 
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TRITHEISM. — I. Definition. — Tritheism (Gr. 
rpeis, ‘ three,’ and 6e6s, ‘ God ’) is the belief in three 
Gods. As such, it is a form of polytheism, de- 
fined as the belief in many Gods or in more Gods 
than one. 

2. Christianity and tritheism. — So far as the 
present writer is aware, no historical religion may 
properly be called tritheistic. Where divine triads 
or trinities are found, they are not distinguished 
from other divinities as true or real gods from 
idols. (1) On the other hand, the charge of being 
tritheistic has often been preferred against the 
Christian religion, as presented in the doctrine of 
the Trinity. (2) The Christian Church has, how- 
ever, expressly dissociated itself from Trinitarian 
views tending to tritheism. (3) Moreover, liability 
to the charge of tritheism is regarded as snifioiently 
damaging also to speculative constructions of the 
Trinity. In what follows the writer would ex- 
pound these three statements one by one. 

3. The charge of tritheisra. — (a) The accusation 
of being tritheistic, which has often been made 
against Christianity, is in a sense justified. For 
undoubtedly the doctrine of the Trinity has been, 
and is still, conceived among simple uneducated 
Christians in a naively tritheistic way. Some- 
times also a naive tntheism is found even in 
theological statement, as when in so-called trans- 
actional theories the Atonement is represented as 
the result of a bargain between the first and 
second Persons of the Trinity. 

(i) But the Christian religion, like other 
historical religions, must be judged by the aflSmia- 
tions of its best and most representative minds, 
and not by the crudities of the uninstriicted or the 
aridities of theological pedantry. _ It is affirmed by 
the representative minds of Christianity that the 
accusation of tritheism is unjustified, being largely 
founded upon misunderstanding of the theolo^cal 
terms in which the Trinity is formulated. They 
would insist that there is a world of difference 
between the formula, ‘ There are three Gods,’ or 
even the formula, ‘ There are three distinct or 
separate individuals in the class kno4vn as God, 
and the formula in which the orthodox doctrine 
may be summarized, ‘There are three Persons in 
one God.’ In fact the Trinity is declared to be at 
bottom an assertion of the divine unity. If in the 
light of the Christian revelation we are led to 
affirm three eternal distinctions in the Godhead, 
4ve must still hold fast to the old faith of Israel s 
prophets and saj', ‘ These three are one.’ Admit- 
tedly, however, there are ambiguities and associa- 
tions to mislead in the Trinitarian terminology. 
In particular, the ambiguity of the word ‘ person 
is allowed to be a source of much misunderstand- 
ing. To set forth the true theological meaning of 
this word should be enough, it would be added, 
to vindicate the doctrine of the Trinity agmnst s 
charge so' obnoxious as that of tritheism. We are 
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reminded in this connexion of how the early 
Christian thinkers ahhoired the suggestion even 
tliat in atiirming the Trinity they were reinstating 
heathen polytheism. 

It should be remembered l that there was no word ' person ' 
In the vocabulary ol the Greek.8peaUin!f theolo^dans, who 
shaped the doctrine of the Trinity to the authoritative form it 
aseumed in the Nicieno-Constontinopolitan Creed. • Person ’ 
(Lat. persona, ‘an actor’s mask'), os it appears In the Athan- 
asian Creed, was Intended to represent the Greek vir(Sirr<i<rtc. 
Now ‘ hypostasis ' (‘ sediment ’ or * drops,’ tit. * standing under 
or below ') was used about the beginning of the Christian era 
to signify a real concrete existence or actuality in contra- 
distinction to a mere appearance having nothing solid or 
permanent underlying it, such as a comet m comparison with a 
rainbow. Tlirough Origen’s influence it came to be employed 
in the theological terminology as the designation of a member 
of the Trinity, ns in the Cappadocian formula, ‘ Three Hypo- 
stases In one Nature or Substance ’ (if.uo-15, ovo-ia).^ ' Hj-postasis ’ 
than stood for a real independence — a real principle of in- 
dividuation or distinction— ipftAfn the Being of God, and ceased 
to he regarded, as in the Stoic use, ns theologicaiiy equivalent 
to ouo-ia or It may he that the term ‘ hj-postosts ’ as 

applied to the members ot the divine Trinity suggested an In- 
dependence or individuality of too complete a sort, ns though 
the Father, Son, and Spirit were os separate in the class God as 
Peter, James, and John in the class named man; 3 but this 
suggestion was corrected, at least for speculative minds, by the 
Logos-Christology deriving from St. John and St Paul, in 
which the idea of immanent distinctions In the unity of the 
Godhead received recognition. On the other hand, the trithe- 
istio suggestion was in n sense accentuated for the Latin- 
speaking theologians by the selection, due probably to Ter- 
tulllan,^oI the word ' person ' aa the translation of uirotmurcr- 
Though persona, as its original meaning might show. Implied 
only a temporary and superilcial kind of individuality (an 
implication more definitely conveyed by rrpitranov, lit. ‘ face,’ 
by which persona was often rendered in the later Greek 
theology), it implied also the dignity and worth of a rational 
nature. A 'person' In the early centuries ot the Latin Church 
was an individual viewed in a legal aspect (the word often 
meant a litigant or a party to a contract os well as a player) 
as the subject of rights and duties, if not ns yet in the philo- 
sophical sense of a selt-consolous and selt-detcrmlning Ego— a 
sense which has attached itself to the word In modem times. 
Yet oven the ancient legal and relative associations of * person* 
would impart ambiguity to its theological use, espccinlly in 
popular thought, and the ambiguity would tend to Increase In 
European usage aa the word approximated more and more to 
the modern philosophical sense of personality. So it is not 
surprising that there has been a strong tendency to tritheIsm 
In western theology, especially among the people ; and that 
non-Ohristian thinkers, notably Jewish and Huhainmadan, 
have BO often viewed the doctrine of tri-personality In God aa 
virtual or veiled tritheism. 

A. Tritheism as a heresy of dogma.— (a) 
Although aberrations from the orthodox doctrine 
■were in the East towards a modalistio Monarchian- 
ism (Sabellianism) rather than tritlieisin, it was in 
the East — among the Greek-speaking theologians 
— that a form of tritheism actually arose to meet 
with the condemnation of orthodoxy. The move- 
ment in question illustrates the reaction of 
Christological discussion and controversy upon the 
doctrine of the Trinity. Christology lay in the 
heart of the Trinitarian dogma, and the develop- 
ment of Christology naturally led to a revision of 
the dogmatic terms. , ^ 

(6) As a definite phase in the history of Christ- 
ian thought tritheism appeared c. a.d. 650 in 
Monopliysite circles, being associated chiefly irith 
the names of John Askiisnnges and John Fhilopon. 
The latter, an Alexandrian philosopher and a 
distinguished Aristotelian, of whose work entitled 
Aiainjn5t important fragments have been preserved 
in the writings of John of Damascus,' appears to 
have been the most influential of the school. As 
a Monopliysite John Philopon was opposed to the 
Clmlcodonian description of the Person of Christ 
as consisting of ‘one person in two natures (Ir 
irpiffiovoy or pta irvfxrrojjii <>■ Ji'O and con- 

tended that Christ’s was a single nature com- 
pounded of the divine and the human. That is 
' 1 SCO the recent disouasion of Trinitarian termlnoloR)' In 
C. 0. J. Wolib. God and Pertonalitp (Giford LecftirfJ), londoa, 
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to say, in Christology ^iVit or oC-ala and fc&rraiJii 
were to be viewed ns synonymous terms. 

(c) When Uiis Christological position is applied 
to the doctrine of the Trinity, the question is at 
once raised as to whether the orthodox formula of 
three Hypostases in one Substance can be main- 
tained. If one oi'ffla, is there not but one 
{nrSarain! ; if three {rroarda-eis, are there not three 
oMatl The affirmative to tlie first question leads 
to n form of Unitaritinism, the allirniative to the 
second to a form of tritheism. 

(d) John Pliilopon started from the consideration 
of tlie tliree Cnrcxrrdaet! and reached, accordingly, a 
tritheistic conclusion ns to the divine oOcrfo or <fiCirts : 
foTu Tpets ^wrtts X^yciv Tjpat M rqs aylat rpiiSot.^ 
So he and his followers were named by their 
opponents ‘tritheista’ [rpiBctrai), although we are 
told’ that thej* would not nctu.nlly have confessed 
themselves ns believers in three Gods. If theirs 
was a theoretical, it was not also a practical, tri- 
theism, like the Trinitarian notions of tlie trans- 
actional theorists mentioned above (which amply 
justified the protest of the earlier Unitarians). It 
appears, however, tlint Jolm Philopon admitted 
tlie notion of a common Nature (oicta itotrii). if 
holding it in what might liave been named later 
a nominalist sense ; but Damian ' (678-605), the 
Monopliysite patriarch of Constantinople, held so 
pronouncedly realistic a view of the one Substance, 
at the same time apparently regarding the three 
Persons as true reals or separate indiridualitics, 
that, like Peter the Lombard in a later day, ho 
was accused of teaching a Qiiaternity rather than a 
Trinity, and Ins followers were labelled ‘ totraditos ’ 
{TCTpaSlrat). The tritheists were definitely opposed 
in the name of the orthodox dogma by Joiin of 
Damascus, who in seeking to emphasize as against 
them the unity of the Gouliead gave— ns Augustine 
did — a modalistio flavour to Tiis theological ex- 
position.' 

5. Tritheism as an error of speculation. — It ha,s 
been remarked ' that in tlie tntheistio movement 
(so called) and the counter-movements it evoked 
we may find the roots of the medirovnl controversy 
between nominalism and realism. The remark is 
illustrated by the case of Roscellin, the best- 
known representative of the older nominalism. 
According to Roscellin, universals were not reals, 
hut merely subjective conceptions (Jlatiui wew).* 
And, If tins principle holds of the Nature or Suh- 
stauce of God, then the Persons of the Trinitarian 
formula must be regarded as distinct self-con- 
sciousnesses, and the unity of the Godhead aa but 
n nominal and generic unity. Thus on philo- 
sophical principles Roscellin reached a theoretical 
tntheism, whicii, however, at Anselm's instance, 
was condemned at Soissons in 1092.’ And over 
and over again, from the beginnings of Chri.stian 
theology down to the present, TOeculative con- 
structions of the doctrine of the Trinity have had 
to encounter — sometimes in the irony of tliinf's — 
the damning charge of being tritlicistic. In the 
ancient Church, as Callistus nccu.sed Hippolytua 
of dyotheism, so Dionysiu.s — maintaining tlie 
Roman tradition of nnspeculative adherence to the 

I Leontius, de Seeth, actio v. c. 6, qnotet! by J. Tlxeront. 
JJitI, dft donmrt dam FanHrjnitf ehr/tinxw, 8 void., l-aris, 
1909-12, iii. iOO; cf. ai*o riiotius, Hillioth. £1, 24, 7£; 
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unity of the Godhead — preferred the accusation of 
tritheism against Origetfs teaching.^ Yet Origen’s 
doctrine of the eternal generation of the Logos 
or Son entered into the orthodox formulas, and 
a follower of Origen, Gregory Thaumaturgiis, 
mightily championed the unity of the Godhead 
against the polytheists (tritheists).® Again, in the 
mediffival Church even Abelard was suspected of 
tritheism, and yet it was Abelard’s aim and 
endeavour to mediate between the extremes of a 
tritheism like Roscellin’s and pure modalism, and 
his sympathies lay with modalism rather than 
tritheism.’ Once again, if it is not invidious to 
select so modem an instance, W. Adams Brown 
comments as follows on W. N. Clarke’s constrac- 
tive presentation of the essential Trinity ; 

•It is hard to see how these “centres of consoioos life and 
activity” can be distinguished from separate personalities.'^ 


And yet W. N. Clarke ° so emphasizes the Trinity 
of manifestation, as distinguished from the Trinity 
of essence, as to be far away indeed from tritheism. 
It all illustrates the fact that, while the doctrine 
of the Trinity, as set forth in the Nieaano-Con- 
stantinopolitan and Athanasian Creeds, will have 
no traffic with tritheism, it is difficult in the 
theological exposition of the dogma to steer a safe 
course between tritheism and a S^abellian modalism 
(in which the Father, Son, and Spirit are merely 
three modes or aspects of the one God) — which 
serves to give point to Augustine’s famous remark 
that the alternative to the affirmation of the three 
Persons is silence : ‘ dictum est tres personae, non 
nt illud diceretur, sed ne taceretur.’® 


Litbiutdbk.— See art. Trinitt. W. FulTON. 


TRUST. — In the wide sense of confidence in a 
supernatural Power on which man feels himself 
dependent, trust enters as an element into practi- 
cally all religions from the lowest up to the high- 
est. Savages rely on their fetish to bring them 
success in .the chase, and other peoples on their 
national god to give them victory m war. But 
such trustl possesses no ethical quality and need 
not further detain us. Only when the superior 
and supernatural Power is conceived in more or 
less ethical fashion can a trust emerge that has 
ethical and religious value. Religious trust, in the 
only sense worth considering, is confidence in and 
reliance upon the eternal Power on which we hang, 
as one that is working towards a worthy end and 
guiding the course of events in Avisdom and good- 
ness. It is the trust that comes to expression in 
Ps 36’®' ; 

' Thj’ lovingkindness, O Lord, is in the heavens ; thy faithfvil- 
ness reacheth unto the skies. Thy righteousness & like the 
mountains of God. . . . And the t^dren of men take refuge 
under the shadow of thy wings.’ 

Were the facts of life uniformly of a kind to render 
the moral purpose and control of God obvious and 
unmistakable, the exercise of trust would make no 
particular demand on our energies. Since, how- 
ever, they are far from being so, the world not 
seldom seeming to ride roughshod over man and 
his values, trust always carries with it the idea of 
a triumph over difficulties. In the Epistle to the 
Hebrews it is presented in the light of an act of 
heroism; ‘He endured, as seeing him who is in- 
visible ’ (11’’). 

Trust of this kind is not of course to be looked 
for in the religion of primitive races or in religions 
that are merely national. Nor does it emerge 
with any distinctness in the pantheistic religions of 
India. The Indian concMtion of the world-order 
as governed by the principles of karma and samsara 

J Of. H»m«ck, Bl. 90, 96. * UL lOlf. 

*Jh. vi. 181. 

* Chrittian Th»6U>n in OntNiie, Edlnhnigb, 1907, p. 1E2. 

* In hli OutHn* ef Chrittian TMoleof, Edinbnixb, 1898, and 
Bore eapecUIly in hlf CAriiMtNi iltetmM «/<?«{, do. 1909. 

* J)4 JHi*. T. 9. I 


(transmigration) is not at bottom ethical, and the 
corresponding piety consists not in submission to 
that order as something good, but in the desire to 
escape from it, and in toe exercises through which 
the goal of absorption in Brahman is attained. 
Bhagavatism, it is true, acknowledges a single 
God who is personal and gracious ; and in its con- 
ception of b/iakti, or devotional faith, as the way 
of deliverance from the wheel of birth and rebirth, 
resignation appears, if not as a constituent, at 
least as a fruit.’ But bhakti is far less ethical 
trust than a mystical ‘abiding’ in the ‘Adorable,’ 
and the piety of Bhagavatism as mirrored in the 
Bhdgavad-Gita, intense though it is, is for tlie 
most part of the usual Indian type. 

In toe religion of the Greek dramatists, of Plato, 
and of the later Stoics, trust holds an assured 
though not a prominent place. Sophocles ex- 
presses the conviction that, however things may 
seem to us in our short-sightedness, if we could 
only see the purposes of the gods in their totality, 
we should know them to be good, and that ‘noth- 
ing to which the gods lead man is base.’ Of the 
just man Plato declares : 

' Even when he is in poverty or sickness, or any other seem- 
inp misfortune, all things will In the end work together for good 
to him in life and in death : for the gods have a care for any 
one whose desire is to become just and to be like God, os far ns 
man can attain the divine likeness, by the pursuit of virtue.' ^ 
Even more striking are the words of Epictetus: 

‘ Do with me what thou wilt : my will is thy will : 
I appeal not against thy judgments.’’ In the 
Epinomis, a dialogue wrongly ascribed to Plato, it 
is said: ‘Pray to the gods with trust.’® And of 
Socrates Xenophon says that he must have believed 
in the gods, since he trusted them : vtoTei/wv Si 6eo7s 
irws oi)K (Tyai ffeoSs iy6/uii'ey,‘ 

But, though in the higher Greek religion trust 
had a firm basis provided for it and secured a 
certain amount of recognition, its full significance 
was far from being realized. Nowhere do we find 
it put forward as a central element in piety or a 
spring of strength and goodness. It was m the 
Hebrew prophets and their spiritual successors 
that it first really came into its own. Everywhere 
in the Bible we are met by utterances of fervent 
and steadfast trust in God. And its religious im- 
portance is clearly recognized. Isaiah sees in it 
the only source of safety : ‘ If ye will not trust, ye 
shall not be established ’ (7®). Jeremiah speaks to 
the same effect : ‘ Cursed is the man who trusts in 
man and makes flesh his arm, and whose heart 
turns aside from Jahweh. . . . Blessed is toe man 
who trusts in Jahweh and whose confidence Jahweh 
is’ (I?'"’). To trust in Jahweh and do good is 
presented in Ps 37 as toe sum of religion. In the 
NT the idea of trust, deepened by a new feeling 
for God’s care for the individual, occupies a position 
of still greater prominence. Outside the Synoptic 
Gtospels, however, it is to a large extent merged in 
the idea of faith (q.v.). It is faith in the sense of 
belief that is established as the condition of salva- 
tion. This change of emphasis— as wp shall see, it 
amounts to nothing more — is intelligible when we 
remember that the gospel was preached as, in the 
first place at least, a message to be received. 
None the less it created for the Church a serious 
problem and one that had to wait long for a 
satisfactory solution. The problem has to do with 
the mutual relations of faith and trust. By St. 
Paul,® and also in the Epistle to the Hebrews, faith 


1 See art. Buakti-MIroa. ^ 

* Jim. X. 613 (tr. B. Jowett, Dialogxta ef PlaUA, Oxlord, 

582, ill. 829). . , , . 

» Qaoted from A. Schenkl, Epieteti Ditteriahonet, Ltlpog, 
594, p. 1E8, by L. K, Famell, Tht Evolvtion of Rdig\on, 
ondon, 1905, p. 205. _ „ . mi 
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is conceived in a -way that makes the two practi- 
cally identical. But what if its object is thought 
of as a doctrine which must firet be assented” to 
^ore trust can enter ! In that case faith, while 
including trust, will contain in addition a purely 
intellectual element, either intellectual submission, 
if the doctrine is authoritatively given, or in- 
tellectual insight, if it is the product of a rational 
process. Adopting the first alternative, the older 
Protestant theologians in their analysis of faith 
established noiitia and asscnsus as the necessary 
preliminaries to /rfiicia. The vice of this solution 
is that it destroys the independence of faith — in 
other words, of religion— by binding it to an act 
external to it and without moral quality. The 
faitli described by Paul as trast in God is presented 
as at bottom subjection to the Church or tlie Bible 
as the guarantor of religious truth. And its in- 
dependence is equally subverted if, adopting the 
second alternative, we regard it as receiving its 
object from philosophicid reflexion. The true 
solution of the problem lies in the recognition that 
in faith itself there is a cognitive element, and 
that its object is given not in the form of a doctrine, 
but in the form of an ideal value. Face to face 
with the great values that are supremely embodied 
in the life and cross of Jesus and that are summed 
up in the conception of a kingdom of the good, we 
affirm them on the ground of their worth as the 
manifestation of the eternal Power that works at 
the heart of things, the eternal Reality on which 
the universe no less than our human life is founded. 
Faith is nothing else than just tliis feeling for the 
ideal and, above all, the moral values and this 
affirmation of their cosmic significance. So inter- 
preted, it is one and the same thing with trust in 
God, for what is trust in God but trust in the 
good as the centi-al might on which we and the 
whole universe hangl If there is a difference, it 
is that in the idea of faith the emphasis falls on 
the cognitive aspect, and in the idea of trust on 
the volitional. 

LtTERATDRB. — See the works relerred to in the tootnotes and 
those given in art. Finn (Christian). NV. AlOEGAX. 

TRUSTS.— See Economics. 

TRUTH.— See Error and Truth. 

TSHI-SPEAKING TRIBES.— See NeQROKS 
AND W. Africa. 

TSIMSHIAN.— The Tsimshian belong to the 
northern group of coast Indians, but differ markedly 
from the Haida and Tlingit {qq.v.) in language. 
Their social organisation is also somewhat diver- 
gent, since instead of two phratries they have four 
— Eagle, Wolf, Kanhado, and Gyispawaduwedn — 
each embracing many small local groups or clans. 
There are three chief Tsimshian divisions : the 
Tsimshian proper, living on the lower Skeena 
River and the coast to the south, the Niska of 
Nass River, and the Kitksan of the upper Skeena. 
The last does not border on the coast and is mtCT- 
mediate between the coast tribes proper and the 
true interior tribes of Athapascan lineage. Most 
of tlie information that we possess regarding Tsira- 
shian religion is from the Niska, but there seems 
to have been little difi'erence between their beliefs 
and those of the other divisions. 

1 . Cosmolorical beliefs. — ^The earth was believed 
to be flat ana drcular. It was supported by o. 
man named Amala (‘smoke hole’), who lay on his 
back and held upon his chest a spoon made of the 
horn of the mountain-goat. This wm filled 
grease, and in it stood a pole, on which the earth 
rested. "Wlien he became tired, he lifted the pole, 
and the earth shook. The pole, with the earth on 
VOL. xii. — 30 


it, was turning round in the bowl of the spoon, the 
grease in whicli served to make it revolve e.asily. 
bun, moon, and stars belonged to the sky and did 
not turn with the earth. This reference to the 
turning of the e-arth seems to point to White influ- 
ence, bat the association of grease with tlie being 
under tlie e-^h is paralleled by sometliing related 
of the Haida Atlas, Sacred-one-atanding-and- 
moving, and is probably genuinely aboriginal. 

2. Supernatural beings. — Tlie supernatural 
beings, so far as we are acquainted with them, 
were much the same as those among the Haida 
(g.r.). They had a supreme heaven-god called 
Laha (‘on the air’), a perfcct counterp.irt of the 
Haida Power-of tlie-shining-heavens. From the 
inforination reganling him gathered by Bo.as, how- 
ever, it seems that he appro.ached much nearer to 
the monotheistic idea of a supreme being. 

‘Heaven is the jrreat deity who has a number ot mediators 
called Xcqno’q. * . • Heaven rules the destinies of manWnd ; 
Heaven tauehtman to distinpiish between cood and bad, and 
^ve the relijpous laws and institutions. Heaven is pratified 
by the mew existence of man. He is worshipped by offerinjra 
and prayer, the smoke rising from fires heinjr especially apw- 
able to him. Murderers, adulterers, and those who behave 
foolishlv, talkinsr to no purpose, and maWnjr noise at nlpht, are 
espedally hateful to him. He loves those who take pity upon 
the poor, who do not try to become rich by selling at high 
prices what others want. His messengers, particularly sun and 
moon, must be treated with respect. Men make themselves 
agreeable to the deity by cleanliness. Therefore, they must 
bathe and wash their whole bodies before praring. Pot the 
same reason they take a vomitive when they wisn to please the 
deify well. They fast and abstain from touching their wires If 
they desire their prayers to be successful. They otTer erory- 
thing that is considered \*aluable— eagle-down, red paint, red 
c^T hark, good elk^skin lines, etc. The offering is burnt,' * 

The ethics of this, especially in the matter of 
acquiring wealth, seems so different from the 
aboriginal code found elsewhere that it is probable 
that the native informant’s statements were tinged 
u-ith missionary teaching, and that Heaven, or 
Lalia, was elevated to a po.sition above that which 
he occupied in earlier daj’s. Tliere can be no 
doubt, however, ns to the existence of a sky-god 
‘ first among equals.’ 

The Tsimshian prayed less often to their hearen- 
god than to the minor deities, or ‘mediators,’ 
whom they generally asked for food and fair 
we.atlier. Sometimes tliey proved to the SAiper- 
natural beings collectively. The most important 
‘mediators’ are stated to have been the sun and 
moon, spirits appearing in the shape of lightning 
strokes, and animals. The Raven, also called 
SkRmsem, was believed in and had the same 
functions and general cliaracter as among the 
Tlingit and Haida. They also believed in the sea 
grizzly bear, or Hagulftk, which may have been 
orimnally a Haida conception, since bis home was 
calT^ Helnhaidek (‘ near Uie Haida country ’). In 
his house he bad four kettles called Lukewarm, 
Warm, Hot, and Boiling. The killer-whales seem 
to have been his servants, since they were known 
as ‘ Hagiiiak’s men.’ There was also a one-legged 
man similar to the Master-hopper of the Haida.* 

Besides praying to the deities, a person could 
force them to grant his desires by rigid hasting. 
He had to abstain from food and from seeing his 
wife for seven days, lying in bed motionless all 
that time. Then' ho might rise, wash himself, 
comb the right side of his head, .and p.aint the right 
side of his face, after which he might look .at liis 
wife. A less rigid form of fasting extended over 
four days only. To make the ceremony very 
successful, the man's ivife must join him, but, if 
the wife should be untrue to her husband, the 
effect of the fasting would be destroyed. What- 
ever twins wished was believed to be fulfilled, and 
they were appealed to especially to control the 

» Boss, tn Rfp. o.r Brit. Atftxiatien fer Adrancfrvnt e) 
Scienet, 1SS9. p. SISl- 

s See art Haida, } lo- 
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weather and bring eulachon and salmon. Numbers 
of tabus governed hunting and fishing, particularly 
the fishing of eulachon, which run into the Nass 
River in great numbers and are, or were, a principal 
source of wealth to the people. The first of these 
fish to be caught were roasted on a peculiarly- 
shaped frame made of elder-berry wood and with 
special ceremonies, the man who handled it pray- 
ing meanwhile for an abundance of fish. 

3. The dead. — The principal world of the dead 
was reached by following a trail and crossing a 
river. According to one story, a man who fainted 
and passed to the spirit- world was saved by a per- 
forated stone hung round his neck as an amulet, 
which thwarted the endeavours of four shamans to 
remove his heart. Whether those who had died by 
violence or drowning went to regions distinct from 
the others is not recorded. At least at the mort- 
uary feasts food was put into the fire for the dead. 

4. Shamanism. — Nothing is known of Tsimshian 
shamans which would in any way distinguish them 
from those of the TJingit and Haida, except that 
their bodies, like those of the common people, were 
cremated. 

5. Witchcraft. — The wizard cast his spell by 
putting some article taken from the victim into a 
box containing portions of a human body. Strings 
were fastened inside this box, and, if the wizard 
wshed his victim to die slowly, he fastened the 
object some distance above the body, but, if he 
desired him to perish at once, he cut the string, 
thereby precipitating the object upon the body. 
Afterwards he had to go round the house in which 
the person whom he had killed by \vitchcraft was 
lying, and later he had to walk round his grave 
and rub himself, pretending to cry all the time. 
Unless he observed these rules, he would himself 

erish. If it was believed that a gerson had been 
illed by witchcraft, the Tsimshian would take 
out his heart and lay a red-hot stone against it, 
•wishing at the same time that the wizard might 
die. li the heart burst, it was expected that their 
wish would be fulfilled ; if not, it was a sign that 
their suspicions were unfounded. 

Literatore. — N early all the available Teimehian material is 
contained in F. Boas, report v. ‘On the North-Western Tribes 
of Canada,’ in Report of the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, 1889, p. 801ff., report vi. ib. 1890, p. 662ff., 
report x. ib. 1895, p. 623 ff., in Bull. i7 BE [1002], and in 
il RBEW [1909-1910]. JOHN R. SWANTON. 

TUKARAM. — In Tukaram there culminates 
an important section of the bhakti school * and his 
verses nave all the authority of a ‘ Veda ’ for most 
of the twenty million MarSthi-speaking people of 
one of India’s noblest races, among whom are to be 
found some of the greatest Indian reformers of the 
day. Both for his poetic genius and for his unique 
place in the peopms heart he is happily descried 
as ‘ the Robert Burns of India ’ who marks ‘ the era 
of the efflorescence of Maharashtra’s people.’* 

I Sources. — (a) Biographical. — Two serious difflculties 
confront the modem biographer of Tukaram. (1) All the 
Mara(hi Lives of Tukaram ore drawn almost exolusiTOly from 
a single authority, the poet-saint Mahipatl (1716-90), whose 
aocounts in the Bhakti Vydya (chs. xlviii.-li.) and the Bhakti 
Lildmrita (chs. xxv.-.xl.) were written in 1702 and 1774 respec- 
tively, more than a century after Tukaram 's end in 1660, ‘ long 
enough for legends to grow.’ (2) We have ‘no authentic and 
properly sifted account of his life,’ but only ‘a mass of legends 
and traditions that have gathered round Tukaram ’^ond show a 
distinct ‘ tendency towards deification.’^ Yet we have ‘ at least 
some facts of historical accuracy to start with,’® and Mahipati’e 
' detailed legends . . . seem to be in every way as deserving of 
being critically worked out as those of the early Christian 
mar^’re to which they often bear a strong resemblance.’® 


1 See artt. BUAKn-JUnOA, Mtbticism (Hindu). 

* D. Mackichan, The Indian Interpreter, vii. [1912] 165, 173. 

* W. B. Patwardhan, The Indian Interpreter, vii. 19. 

4 Poems of Tukaram, Indit Prakdsh, ed. Bombay, 1869, p. 2. 
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A few sources earlier than Mahipati have been indicated 
recently by V. h. Bhawe. Besides (1) Tuk&ram’s autobiographi- 
cal poems (see below) and (2) the abhafigs of KamEshwar Bhatt 
the leading disciple of Tukaram,! there are (3) a brief life of 
Tuk.aram by his grandson, Gopal Buwa, (4) the autobiography 
of Bahinibai, another disciple of Tukaram who dictated her 
own life-story, giving the names of some of Tukaram’s con- 
temporaries who figure prominently both in Mahipati and in 
Tukaram’s own pocms,^ and (6) a source a century earlier than 
Mahipati, a work written by one named Krishnadas Bairagi on 
KeSav Chaitanyn Sampradaya, which gives the important ‘ guru- 
succession ’ of Tukaram and helps us to settle important date* 
in his life, this work being quoted by name and its (acts given 
by one Niranjan.s Some would add a sixth source earlier than 
Mahipati, in Narahari Main, author of Bhaktikathamtita, but 
he must be pronounced utterly nntmstworthy, though he is 
followed by a few Mnratha authors.® 

The investigation concerning biographical material has gone 
far enough to conclude with safety that, despite much unsifted 
tradition, ‘miracle and wonder-working,’ Mahipati’s account 
has a solid substratum of historical accuracy. Moreover, he 
uses his sources wdth discrimination, rejecting what he discovers 
to be unreliable.® 

(6) Autobiographical.—Tbe true text of Tukarara’s writings 
has not yet been critically ascertained, and between the several 
collections there is a wide difference as to the number of poems 
included, ranging from 4621 in the edition generally accepted® 
to 8841 in one 7 described by R. G. Bhandarkar as ‘ uncritically 
made.’ 8 Even the former is based on iISS admitted to have 
been ‘corrected,’ ‘further corrected,’ and ‘arranged.’ The 
prolfiem remained in abeyance for fifty years until Bhawe in 
1919-20 edited and published the first two instalments, number- 
ing about 1300 poems, of what ho claims is ‘Tukaram’s Original 
Gatha,’ written by one of Tuk.arim’s fourteen disciples, one 
Santaji the Oilman wliose MS 9 bears a date in one place three 
years earlier than Tukaram’s death. Ail that can bo said at 
present is tliat scholars are patiently Investigating the problem 
of a critical text of Tukaram’s writings. His verses were prob- 
ably all extempore and were taken down by at least one or two 
of his immediate disciples. It is almost certain that every 
collection contains poems which are not really his, and we are 
also quite unable to fix their chronological order— a serious 
disadvantage. They are practically our only source of infor- 
mation regarding his teaching. 

2. Life. — Penetrating ‘a ivildemess of surmise 
and guess,’ ive are safe in deciding that TukSrSm 
was bom the same year as John Milton, in 1608, 
though later research may push the date farther 
back. Prom at least seven generations _Tuk5riira 
inherited a devotion to Sie .god Vithoba of 
Pandharpar.^' It is first as a Sfldra grain-seller 
in his own native Dehu, eighteen miles north-west 
of Poona, that Tuk&ram comes before us. His 
father Bolhoba, having married off his three sons 
■with lavish outlay, sought to hand over his 
business to the eldest, whose predileotion,_ how- 
ever, for an unworldly life led to this responsibility 
falling on Tukaram at the early age or thirteen. 
The first four or five years appear to have been 
prosperous, but they were followed by a succession 
of disasters in business and home, so that young 
Tukarfim’s capital disappeared. Many stones are 
told illustrating his honesty, simple-mindedness, 
and spiritual devotion, Vithoba being represented 
as his unfailing helper on all occasions. All these 
stories probably have a solid basis of fact. 

A great famine in 1629, during which his elder 
■wife “ died crying for bread, was the last in a 
succession of sorrows which led him to give up 
all business and worldly attachment. Sitting on 
the river bank ivith his younger brother Kfinl)6b5, 
he threw into the stream his half of the business 
papers and handed over the remainder to KfinhSbS, 
while he dedicated himself wholly to Vithoba. 

The spirit of poetry came to him in_a dream, 
commanding him to complete the unfinished task 

1 See BhaktilUamrit, ch. 40. 209. 

9 V. L. Bhawe, Hahdrdshtra Sdraswat, Poona, 1919, pp. 
193 242 f% 
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10 See art. PAKpnARpPR. 
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of his great predecessor Namdev, bhahta and poet. 
In another dream he received his all-important 
gttnt-inanfra — Sam • Krishna - Sari, the secret 
mystic formula which finally initiated him as a 
Hindu teacher. This was at the hands of one 
BSbaji Chaitanya of the line of Baghav Chaitanya 
and Keiav Chaitanya — a possible indication that 
Tukaram had some connexion with the Chaitanya 
sect of the Vai^navites. A series of events setting 
forth his dealings with Brahmans constitutes the 
most important part of his life- narrative. 

One Buoh story provides an interesting Hindu pamllel to the 
Quaker doctrine of the saominental signiflcanee ot every meal. 
A OhInohw5d Brahman, Chintamani Dev, had invited ^karam 
to dine with him, and, the Sudra's plate having been laid the 
usual distance from the Brahman’s, Tukarkm made the strange 
request that two more he laid, one for his own god and another 
for Gappati, worshipped hy his host, his explanation in an 
antohiographical poem being : • If yon enjoy a meat in faith, 
God sits down to dine with you.' Another event, one o! the 
most oritioal in his life, demonstrates Tukkrfim’s reverence for 
Brahmans, even at the height of his renown. B&mSshwar 
BhaJt, a Brahman scholar Jealous of the Sudra's fame, had not 
only moved the public authorities against him but had person- 
ally enjoined silence upon him. * But what of the poems already 
written?’, asked their docile author. 'Throw them into the 
river,' was the cruel reply, and into the river the whole bundle 
went, covered with a stone. It was Tufcaram's darkest hour, 
but, to the astonishment of all, several daj'S iater the sheets 
were seen floating on the river and were taken out unharmed. 
RamSshwar's deep repentance foliowed, the poet repiying in 
gentle verse : ‘ If your mind is pure your enemies will be your 
friends.' And it rvas true enough in this case, for Bamgshwar 
became his lifelong disciple. 

Of the many incidents illustrating Tukaram’s religious views 
one is of a Vediintist Brahman who persisted in reading to this 
Vaifnavite' bhakla a pantheistic treatise to which Tukaram 
agreed to listen only on condition that ho might be covered 
with a blanket. When the blanket was lilted after an hour’s 
reading, Tukaram was found seated with his fingers in his cars, 
his defence being that he couid not listen to the Advolta 
doctrine that Goa and His worshippers were the same. 

The miraculous is found interwoven throughout 
TukSrfiin’s life-story. His birth is viewed as an 
incarnation. He performs many miracles to help 
the poor. Vithoba miraculously intervenes at every 
point to vindicate and deliver his faithful devotee. 
In this legendary material is to he included, un- 
questionably, the account of Tukaram’s ‘ascension ' 
on which Mahipati has expended all his powers, 
giving rise to the popular Hindu belief* that 
Tukaram was carried away to Vaikuntlia (the 
Hindu heaven) in the car of Visnu. The probability 
is, as suggested by P. R. Bhandarkar, that ‘ he met 
his death by drowning,’ in the holy river of his own 
village, in 1650, whether by what is called ja/aya- 
madhl, or prearranged drowning, as in tlie case of 
some other Indian JdrfAns, or whether ‘ the constant 
expectation of God’s coming to fetch him avvay 
produced an illusion, and in obeying a fancied 
call from the opposite bank he ran into the river 
and was drowned, it is very difficult to say.’ ’ The 
various traditions concerning Tukaram’s influence 
after deatli must also be regarded as legendary, 

3. Autobiography. — Though there is as yet no 
critical edition of Tukaram’s ahhahgs * in existence, 
his autobiographical poems are generally accepted, 
and liis self-revelations give the impression of 
being sincere and genuine. Of his kindness and 
unselfish service for others, on which Maliijiati 
dwells so often, he himself tells us nothing, his 
autobiographical verses bein" wholly concerned 
avith the personal and spiritual side of things. ' It 
is his own religious life that occupies his soul.’^ 
The ahhahgs classified as ‘ autobiography ' in the 
English translations of the poems by J. N. Fraser 
and K. B. Marathe ' number over 600, and there 

I See 1,. R. Pangatkar, ^ri Jkiifirfim Caritra, Poona, 1920, 
pp. 405-612. 

s jkfo Jtaslrrs: Jesm and TukdrUm, Bombay, 1003, p. 11. 

> An abhatig is an Indian metro, somewhat irregular, words 
rhyming at certain intervals. . - j 

4 J. Is- Parquhar, Beligiout Interature gf India, Ixmdon, 
1920,’p. 300. 

STfis Poems qf TukSrdm, S vols., Madras, 1909-lS; the 
references by simple figures below arc to this useful work. 


are many hundreds more given up to confession, 
invocation, and aspiration. He tells ns hut little 
of his life in the world, though he often dwells on 
his guilt and misery. The poems of self-aocnsatitn, 
about 300, reveal a sense of sin whose depth is 
rare in Hindu literature, though his relation ic 
God is personal and pantheistic by turns. 

‘Fallen of fallen, thrice fallen am I’ (343). ‘1 am a great 
fallen sinner, . . . My heart is witness to" me that I am not 
redeemed *026). This conviction of sin is often dosely 
associated with extreme mental depression : ‘ False is “ mine,” 
false is ■' thine." False is Tuk&, false is his faith. Ho speaks 
falsehood to the false’ (2345), Sorrow, resulting from the 
death of parents, favourite wife, and eldest son, and from 
business failures, clearly led him to his self-dedication : ‘ It is 
well, O God, that I became a bankrupt, and was crushed by the 
famine ; this is how 1 repented and turned to thee * (118), .^d 
his dedication was complete: ’Eank, race, colour, creed and 
caste — all are gone ’ (2700). 

Patwardhan has made a ‘ tentative ’ effort to depict 
Tukaram’s long inward struggle.* That this 
earnest pilgrim reached some worthy goal would 
appear from the poems, abont 80 in number, under 
the heading ‘Triumphant Happiness’ in Fraser 
and MarSthe. 

* I have found a sea of love, on inexhaustible flood. I have 
opened a treasure ol spiritual knowledge ; it diffuses the lustre 
oi a million suns arisen in thy worshippers’ souls' (678). 

This, however, is by no means his habitual mood, 
which is rather one of despising his self-complacency. 
He has a passionate desire to help and serve those 
around, and, though he is far too often censorious, 
sometimes to the point of coarseness, yet lie has 
something to say of constructive worth to his age 
and people. And it is chiefly as a preacher that 
he views himself. Though he lays no emphasis 
on Vedic lore, he has nevertheless a message 
invested -with authority. 

•These are not my words : I am a hired servant of Vlthohil' 
(1420). Earnest and sincere preachers are badly needed, for 
there are impostors who cat and drink and who do even worse : 

’ Their desires are sot on shawls and pots and money.' ' Matted 
hair and ashes arc a scandal when the mind has no patience and 
(ortearance ’ (1109). ‘ Such people sink themselves and destroy 
the ship ot salvation,’ but a true preacher ' rescues others by 
the sweet perfume of his words.’ 

4. Experience of bhakti. — ^To fathom Tnk&riim’B 
deepest secret we need to explore his experience 
of bhakti, the ‘ clinging affection of the heart’ for 
a personal God, tliougii the god in TnkSTSm’s case 
was a village-idol, surropnded by_ Puranic gross 
mythology and superstitious animism. The idol 
he worshipped was even one ‘standing for both' 
Krsna and ^iva,® but whether TiikarSm recognized 
this plurality of gods at Pandharplir we cannot say. 
In this unpromising soil Tnkfiram's bhakti grows, 
with pantheism and idolatry as twin-stems on the 
same tree. And, though his bhakti is too often 
a mere emotion, fugitive and fleeting, with more 
of longing than of satisfaction, it is yet free from 
those sensual extravagances that have degraded 
some forms of Indian bhakti. In Tukaram we 
probably see Indian bhakti at its be.st. 

If it be asked in what Tnkarrim's bhakti 
experience consisted, the answer might be given 
in the words of the Ndrada-bhakti-siitra : ‘ sur 
rendering all actions to God and feeling the 
greatest misery in forgetting God.’ 

‘Tuka baa his home In the Inconceivable ’ (1578). ' Whereso- 
ever 1 po, thou art my companion : thou takest me by the band 
and Buidcst me. As 1 walk alonj, 1 lean on thee* (2149).* 

• No particular time is necessary,’ says Tuk-trim, ' lor the 
contemplation of God, it should be done always.' * And apxin : 
‘God is ours, certainly ours, and Is the soul of all souls. God 
Is near, certainly near, outside and inside.'* 

His deep sense of sin offered a serious obstacle to 
the quest of his soul. 

I See PerrrMson Vottege Magazine, vol. 1. no. 3 IlOlO], pp. 4-16. 

* See J. 1<. Farquhar, Religious Literature of India, p. SOI. 

a See also a poetic rendcrinB fn N. Jl-acnicol, Psalms of Sfar&fM 
Saints, Calcutta, 1910, p. 71. 

4 Narayan O. Chandivarkar, Speeehes and Writings, Bombay 
1911, p. 627. 

s Bhandarkar's tr., raiftmrfnn, p. 65. 
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‘The Endless is beyond, and between him and me there are 
the lofty mountains of desire and anger. I am not able to 
ascend them, nor do 1 find any pass.'l ‘ I know my faults, but 
I cannot control my mind ... 1 am a slave of the senses' 
(1869). 

Did ‘ any pass ’ over the ‘ mountains ’ ever appear 
on his horizon? He would appear to have had 
glimpses of one. 

‘ I know not how to cleanse me of sin, so I have seized thy 
feet. . . . If thou dost take a thing in hand, what is impossible?' 
(2036). ‘ Thou hast saved many a humble, many a guilty, many 
a sinful man. Tuka dwells at thy feet; preserve him, O Ood' 
(248). ‘What prayer can I put up? ... Up till now, I felt sure 
that some of my service had been accepted. Now nothing but 
the struggle is left me : I see no sign of assurance In him who 
stands hand on hip '=Vithoba (3010). ‘Though I made myself 
ceremonially pure, some Impurity would still cling to me * (2968). 

Inward purity thus becomes the prime necessity. 

‘What I delight in is purity of heart' (2032). ‘What you 
need is a clean heart and a spirit at peace' (2309). ‘Blessed 
are the pious, for their heart is pure. . . . "rheir hearts are 
filled with devoted love ’ (894). 

The urgent question therefore comes to he: 
How shall this purity he realized? Ceremonies 
are unavailing, as are also pilgrimages.’ Tukaram 
has full confidence that God can lulfil His child’s 
desire, and to the crucial question how the divine 
blessing is obtained the answer comes repeatedly : 
‘ It is okava ’ (812). 

‘ My single-minded bhdva has put an end to pilgrimage to 
and fro’ (277^. ‘God comes quickly and stands where he 
finds bhdva ' (3671). ‘ Tis bhdva that moves us and is fitly 
called the means of salvation’ (2697). ‘Without bhakli and 
bhdva everything else is useless trouble.’ * ‘ Lay reasoning or 
learning aside in a bundle, for here bhdva is the one great 
criterion.' 4 

What is bhdva 1 His modem interpreters are 
not always clear. Bhandarkar says that it is 
‘faith, love, or the pure heart,” and also that it 
has different meanings in different contexts.® 
Sometimes bhdva is that heart-religion which is 
guarantee of the vision of God wthout conscious 
effort, a parallel being found in the ^vetdivatara 
Upani^aa reference to ‘ those who by the heart 
know the Supreme Spirit who dwells within.” 

Bhakti, therefore, as experienced by Tukaram, 
seems to have concerned itself chiefly with realiz- 
ing a change of heart. ‘ The great precept of 
religion is to hear God in the heart ’ (812). And, 
with a change of heart, he longs for some assurance 
of the change : 

' Whether I am indeed God’e child, truly accepted by him, 
how am 1 to know? How shall I know of a surety that my 
heart is purer, my mind less tainted with anger 7 for if love be 
not in my heart how has my heart been changed 7 ’ ‘ Fortunate, 
indeed, are those persons in whose heart dwells forgiveness.’ 8 

Three lines of solution appeared to Tukaram ; 
concentrated personal meditation on God and His 
saints, persistent self-examination that shall root 
out self-esteem, and such utter self-abandonment 
to God that no voice shall be desired but His.® 
Deep humility, simple faith in the divine protec- 
tion, and complete abandonment of self to God 
comprise another triple secret of bhakti.^^ Tuk- 
firam had travelled a long rough road in quest of 
peace. Yoga he had found unavailing, as well as 
mantras, austerities, and the five fires. On the 
summit of bhakti he found three graces whose 
fragrance reaches us in his pages: pity, pardon, 
peace. 

•He who gives to God simple-hearted devotion . . . within 
his soul there dwell pity, pardon, peace.’ n ‘There is no 
Saviour of the needy save God alone : in Him are pity, pardon, 
peace.’ 18 • Where pity, pardon, peace abide there God dn’ells. 
Thither He runs and makes His home . . ., and where these 
graces have free play He tarries.' 18 

1 Bhandarkar’s tr., Vaifxiavifm, p. 96. 

8 /b. p. 95. 8 76. p, 95. 

4 Bhandarkar’s tr., hfardth! fFrilinffS, Bombay, 1919, p. 223. 

8 Fniftiamsm, p. 109. 

8 Marathi Writings, p. 187. 

7/5. p. 187 f. 

8 Bhandarkar’s tr., Vaisgavim, p. 97. 

» Bhandarkar, Taitvavitm, pp. 40, 64, MardfAt Writings, pp. 
316-321. 

18/6. p. 481 1 1176.p. 438. 

M/6, p. 681. «/6. p. 6351. 


5 . Teaching — Tukaram is never systematic in 
his psychology, his theology, or his theodicy. He 
oscillates between a Dvaitist and an Anvaitist 
view of God and the world, leaning now to a 
pantheistic scheme of things, now to a distinctly 
Providential, and he does not harmonize them. 
He says little or nothing of cosmogony, land, accord- 
ing to him, God realizes Himself in the devotion of 
His worshippers. Likewise, faith is essential to 
their realization of Him : ‘ It is our faith that 
makes thee a god’ (1785), he says boldly to his 
Vithote. On the other hand, God makes Himself 
accessible^ to man’s feeble apprehension by means 
of visibility, the idol thus becoming a proof of 
divine condescension : ‘ He has embodied himself 
in forms to suit our pleasure ’ (1763). Man is a 
child of God. Indeed, the figure of childhood is 

ressed sometimes so far as to sacrifice reverenceand 

ignity, the same applying to Tukaram’s view of 
God as Mother, though in the latter he finds a 
solution of many perplexities. All this deals with 
man’s ‘ natural ’state, but separation has entered, 
sin being viewed variously. It is sometimes a 
mere breaking of caste rums, sometimes a breach 
of morality, and again, and very often, it is 
mlpana, a word often on his lips and perhaps best 
rendered by ‘ self-centredness,’ thou^ this is in- 
adequate. We have seen how deep was his sense 
of sin and what means of salvation were disclosed 
to him. Brahmanical or mystic intuition and 
verbal theology were deprecated as much as 
austerities. Men should waste no time in argu- 
ment, but throw themselves at God’s feet. Specific 
hindrances to salvation are found in the above 
mlpana, in indulgence of desire, fear of ridicule, 
learning, and disputation. What the religious life 
meant to him we have already seen. Mere re- 
nunciation leads to nothing, and indeed everything 
is worthless save a personal experience of religion. 
Tnkarani’s ‘ good man ’ must possess humility, 
peaceableness, kindness, truthfulness, contentment, 
and simplicity. 

He is mostly despondent of his fellow-men: 
‘ I am sick of mankind ’ (994), and for relief he 
turns to ‘the saints,’ about whom he has hundreds 
of verses, setting forth their calling, character, and 
service to mankind. At the other end of the scale 
of creation animals call forth his real sympathy. 
Whether he held to akimsd is not quite clear. 
Reincarnation he accepts (972), but he is not sure 
whether to prefer mortal rebirth, for the power of 
God’s name could break his karma. Conscious 
communion on earth was far preferable to being 
merged in the unconsciousness of Brahman. 

Fatwardhan has shown that Tukaram’s ‘ doctrine of bhakli ' 
comprised a conception of the Divine Motherhood which gave 
TukarSm a God of love and tenderness, a sense of human in- 
sufficiency which led to conflict between faith and ‘the flesh, 
devotion thus being frustrated by human frailties, and a 
defective view of life ‘ that was at best one-sided. His end 
was individual, the peace and solace and beatific rest of his own 
restless soul. . . . TukarSm was a pessimist in regard to this 
world. . . . The 6/iaiff of the future ought to be broader based, 
fuller veined, and larger souled.’i A defect sometimes 
pointed out is that the claim of human need ‘ is a rare mood 
and very seldom expressed In his poems ' 8 and that ‘ there are 
but few traces of the passion of wanning others.’® It is a 
‘defect,’ however, very largely repaired by his self-forgetting 
service as set forth in the pages of MahTpati. 

6 . Relation to Hinduism, — ^Tukaram acquiesced 
in the greater part of the conventional Hinduism 
of his day while himself living on a loftier plane. 
Often therefore he speaks with two voices. 
Temple ceremonies he does not condemn, but his 
heart aspires to something higher. About 
Vithoba, however, there is no kind of ambiguity, 
for, as an incarnation of Kr§na or Visnn, Vithoba 
was the bigger half of Tukaram’s spiritual life, 

1 Indian InUrprsltr, vil. 19-30. 

8 N. Macaicol, Psalms af Mard(hd Saints, p. 81 f. 

* Farquhar, Religious Literature 0 / India, f. 300. 
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thonwh again faith "was ahva^ the channel. In- 
•vvardiy he_ experienced the living God, thongh 
outwardly it was an idol he worshipped. 

•There is scarcely a theological or philosophical sj-stem to 
he foand in his witings, but so far as philosophical thinking 
TOay be traced, he tends to be a monist.' • ‘ Tukaratn was 

thus a devotee only of Vifhobi of Pap(Jharpnr and a monotheist 
in this sense. Though he worshipped the idol at the place, 
still he had always before his mind’s eye the great Lord of the 
universe.' * 


In some verses indeed he holds that the stone 
idol was a mere stone, neither embodyin" nor 
symbolizing t le divine. The inconsistency of such 
a position he appears to have realized, hut he does 
not solve it Hence the millions in the Deccan 
who follow him in idolatrous practices and the 
thousands who share his theistic aspirations have 
both much to support them. Hence too a theistic 
society like the Frarthana Sam5j * so recently os 
20th June 1920 failed to pass a resolution that 
‘ any member who performs a domestic or any 
other ceremony with idolatrous rites or worships 
any idols while performing such rites will ipso 
facto cease to be a member of the Bombay 
Frarthana Samaj.’ •* 

A similar ambiguity exists in his references to 
caste and holy places. Caste was accepted by 
Tukaram as an institution of the Hindu world, and 
he did not carry to its logical conclusion his con- 
viction that God does not consider a man’s caste, 
all His worshippers being equally dear to Him 
(2077). In personal inward religion TukarSm was 
democratic enough, but he rvas too much of the 
‘ mUd Hindu ’ to fight the battle of religious rights 
and privileges. 

Tukaram was in no sense a ‘reformer,’ as the 
word is commonly understood : he was a sage with 
lofty principles in a degenerate time, a sage who for 
lack of courage, conviction, or inspiration allowed 
his protests to lapse after he had uttered them. 

7 . Influence.— Tukaram has quite a unique place 
in the inner life of his own people. Besides the 
VSrkaris, a pilgrim^ sect devoted to him, every 
member of vrtiich visits Pnndharpflr not only at 
the two annual festivals but on other ekadaiis, or 
‘ monthly-elevenths,’ named ram, and whose 
preachings of equality and disregard of caste have 
been ‘ a valuable counterpoise to Brahman domin- 
eering,’" there are some fifteen million Deccan 
peasants of all castes and creeds who sing his 
verses in the fields by day and in companies around 
some flickering lamp at night. His poems form a 
substantial part of the hymn-book of the Prar- 
tbana Samaj {q.v.) of Western India, now in its 
ninth edition and containing 600 of his ahhahgs. 
His terms ‘ Vithoba, Pandurang ’ etc., being un- 
acceptable to ikekoaris (monotheists), the simple 
term ‘ God ’ has been substituted.' That Tukaram 
has exercised a great nationalizing and democra- 
tizing influence among the people of the only 
Indian nation that has ever ruled over any con- 
siderable portion of India can hardly be doubted. 
His moralizing force cannot be said to have been 
so great, in view of idolatrous conditions in the 
Deccan to-day; But the Vithoba of Tukaram still 
inspires a phenomenal type of devotion in his 
dewtees. From as far distant as Madras, women 
have been known to make at Vithob&’s shriim the 
hair-offering called vcnldan (mii=‘ braid,' _adn= 
' gift ’) by hanng their heads shaved as do Brahman 
iromen at Gaya, and all Pandharpur pilgrims have 
such an affection for their god that no oarj^n is 
complete without the pUgrim’s head touching 


1 F»rq°h&r, p. SCO. 

JBbandarkar, p. B5. 

S See art. Prartiiana SauaJ. ^ 

A SuhSdh Patrikd, 27tb June 1920, with Dhyinodaya com- 
soenta, let July 1920. 

• £C XX. (18S4] 471-<7^ 

• Bhacdarbur, Mariihf Fnbnffi, pp. 600-SlS. 


Vitboba’s feet. No fewer than 140,000 people 
take this darshan at a single festival, at the rate 
of 12,000 daily. Some of them accomplish the 
journey by prostrating their form at eveiy step in 
honour of Vithoba, some thus rolling along for 
more than 40’ miles ;i one case is knoivn of a 
man rolling like a log from Nagpur, hundreds of 
miles away, at the rate of two miles a day, the 
journey taking two years." Tnkarara’s moinng 
verse has done not a little to inspire this tragic 
devotion in men and women alike. 

All attempts to classify TukiirSm have failed. 
He was neither an orthodox Hindu nor a Hindu 
Protestant. He lived according to the rules of a 

f igantic religious system with much of which he 
isagreed while enjoying an inward experience 
transcending the system, for spiritual intercourse 
with God and His ' saints ’ was the sum and snb- 
stance of Tukaram’s religion. He belongs there- 
fore to none of the stereotyped forms, and, to bo 
understood and appreciated at his proper worth, 
he must be approached without any kind of 
dogmatic prejudice, whether Hindu or Christian. 
Those who have no definite creed and who follow 
no organized system find in him a kindred spirit. 
He cannot be classed as a mystic, for he had no 
extraordinary visions, and he followed Hindu rules 
of living. We may regard him as a devoted theist 
living his own inward life amid idolatrous sur- 
roundings. 

' You can find much in TukSrtm’a poetry that moa parallel 
with the teachings ot Christ save fta principles and spirit. 
These latter, eclectics easily read into his words, and when 
they cannot do so they put them there. Tukiram was one of 
the greatest saints ot India, and as such he has influenced and 
is still influencing the devotional trend ot his own people. In 
the case ot us Christians he is one ot the most powerful of 
sidelights. Only a few weeks ago he threw me into the very 
arms of my Lord.’ s 

At the close of an examination into ‘ The Alleged 
Indebtedness of Indian Theism to Christianity ’ the 
conclusion is reached : 

‘Certainly either Tukarfim was actually In contact with 
Christian teaching, which Is by no means improbable, or he 
was a remarkable instance ot a mens naturaltUr Christiana.'* 
Of these two alternatives we incline to the 
second, as there has been no evidence adduced as 
yet pointing to Tukaram ever having been ‘in 
contact with Christian teaching,’ and, while he 
has much kinship with the N’T vrriters, none of 
the fundamental doctrines of the Christian Church, 
with the possible exception of faith, can be traced 
in his pages." The kinship is indeed so close that 
a knowledge of his poems, at least in their English 
translation, should oe regarded as an indispensable 
preparation for missionary work among his people. 
That nearly three centuries ago Tukaram should 
have proclaimed so clearly the inefficacy of all 
merely external rites and should have insisted so 
constantly on inward experience as the one 
essential of true religion offers to the Christian 
evangdist a most useful point of contact ivith the 
people of India. 

Ln-ERATTOK.— This has been indicated In the footnotes. For 
a fuller treatment of the subject see J. N. Fraser and J. F. 
Edwards, Life and Teaching cf Tuidrdm, Madras, In the 

press. J. F. Edwards. 

TULASI-DASA. — X. Life.— Little is certainly 
known about the life of Tnlast-Dusa (commonly 
pronounced ‘Tnlsi Das’), the greatest poet of 
raedifcval Northern India, beyond two or three 
dates and a few accidental particulars mentioned 
in his writings. 

A life of the poet Is safd to have been written by his friend 
and companion, VSpi-midhava Disa. It Is referred to by B1 t» 

r BG XI. [18S41 47Ct 

* J, Murray Mitchell, TA li. tlBSfl:] 155. 

* N. V. Ttlak, in an unpublished paper. 

* N. Maenicol, Indian Theitm, Ixindon, 1915, p, 279. 

« See J. Murray Mitchell, JRASBo lib PSIB] for the opi»i*»« 
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Siibha, who wrote in the latter half of the 10th cent., but no 
copy of it is now known to exist. lYe have Uvo personal 
documents relating to the poet — a deed of arbitration, and an 
entire book of the Rdmacbarita-manasa, both in his own 
handwriting. 

There are numerous traditions concerning him, 
some of which may be accepted with considerable 
confidence. He is said to have been bom at 
Rajapur, in the present United Provinces of Banda, 
about A.D. 1532, and to have been a Sarwaria 
Brahmana of the Parasara aotra.^ His father’s 
name was Atmarama, and nis mother’s Hula-sl, 
his own name being Rama Bola. In one of his 
verses ^ he tells us that he was abandoned by his 
parents immediately after his birth, and with 
great probability it is assumed from this that he 
was one of those unfortunate children. known as 
abhuktamula, born under the beginning of the 
currency of the asterism Mula. Such a child is 
said to be destined to destroy its father, and the 
only remedy is to abandon it on its birth, or, at 
best, so to arrange that its parents shall not look 
upon its face dming the first eight years of its 
existence. He was picked up by a wandering 
Sadhu, who, in token of the sacred leaf used in 
the ceremony of purification of the infant, re- 
named him Tulasi-Dasa (‘Servant of the tulasl- 
plant’), and by this name he was henceforth 
Known. With this Sadhu, who was probably also 
his guru, or spiritual preceptor, Naraliari-DMa, he 
wandered all over Northern India. From his p'Mrw 
he leamt the story of Rama,* but owing to his 
ignorance (? of Sanskrit)^ he could not at first 
grasp its importance. At length, after frequent 
hearmga, he leamt it so far as his intelligence 
would allow, and then detemiined to write it in 
the vernacular for his own benefit and for that of 
others similarly situated. When he grew up, he 
lived as a householder, and married a girl named 
RatnSvali, the daughter of one Dinabandhu PS- 
thaka, by whom ho had a son named Taraka, who 
died at an early age. Ho was devoted to his wife 
and could not bear to be separated from her. 
She was a firm Vai§nava, and on one occasion, 
when she had gone on a visit to her people, she 
reproached him for following her and for not show- 
ing equal afl'ection to Rama. Struck with remorse, 
Tulasi at once left her and took to an ascetic life. 
He is said to have seen her only once again in 
after years, and then not to have recognized her. 
With his liead-quarters at first in Ayodhya and 
subsequently in Benares, ho made long journeys 
over Nortliern India preaching the gospel of Rama. 
At first he met with considerable opposition, but 
his holy life and his attractive personality conquered 
all obstacles, and, even in Benares, the head- 
quarters of Siva-worship, he won universal respect. 
His fame as a poet spread far and wide and gained 
him many friends and followers, the most famojis 
of whom were Raia Mana-simha (Man Singh) of 
Amber (+ 1614) and the celebrated 'Abdu ’r-Rahim 
Hanhana (1556-1627). A wealthy landowner of 
Beneijes named 'Todar Mall (who is to be dis- 
tinguished from Alcbar’s finance minister of the 
same name) was one of his closest friends, and a 
touching poem which Tulasi-Dasa wrote on his 
death has survived among his most cherished verses. 
After Todar Mall’s death his heirs quarrelled as 
to the disposal of the property, and referred the 
matter to Tulasi-Dasa as arbitrator. The deed of 
arbitration in his handvTiting is still in existence 
and is dated Sambat 1669 (=A.D. 1612). 

> No fewer than four places claim the honour of being his 
birthplace. The claim of R&japur is that best established. 
His caste has been a eubject of dispute. According to lome 
anthorities, be was a Eanyakubja B^bmapa. 

» Finaya-paitriiS, 227, 2. 

* Ram. i. 80. 

* He was never a good Sanskrit scholar, and some of bis few 
rtrsss in that language contain grammatical hlnndera. 


Bubonic plague appeared in India in 1616, and 
lasted for eight years. The poet seems to have 
been attacked by it, for one of his minor works, 
the Eanuman Bahuka, describes his suflerings 
from some such disease. After temporary relief 
he had a relapse and died in Benares m A.D. 
1623.1 

2 . Works. — :More than twenty formal works, 
besides numerous short poems, have been attri- 
buted to Tulasi-Dasa, but some of these are 
certainly apocryphal, and others are of doubtful 
authenticity. 'The most generally accepted list 
mentions twelve, viz. six minor and six major. 
The minor works are the following : (1) JRama-lala- 
NaTutchhu, (2) Vairagya-samdipint, (3) Baratcai 
Edmdyana, (4) Jatiakl-mahgala, (5) Pdrvati-mah- 
gala, (6) Bdmdjnd. The six major works are 
(7) Kr^agituvali, (8) Vinaya-pattrikd, (9) Gilavali, 
(10) Kavittdvall, (11) Ddhdvali, and U2) Rama- 
charita-mdnasa. 

Tulasi-Dasa was a Smarta Vaisnava ; t.e., while 
a worshipper of Ramachandra, he also adhered to 
the tradition [smfti) of ordinary Hinduism and 
followed the general religious customs of his caste. 
This involved, among other things, the worship of 
the god Siva and the practice of eating his meals 
apart. In both rejects he diflered from the more 
thorough Vairagi Vaisnavas, who had abandoned 
tradition, and who worshipped only Vi§nu in one 
or other of his incarnations and ate in company. 
During his stay in Ayodhya he associated with 
these vairagi Vaisnavas and there composed the 
first three cantos’ of the Rdmacharita-mdnasa. 
Subsequently, being unable to agree with them on 
points of discipline, he migrated to Benares and 
there completed the poem. 

His devotion to Ramachandra as an incarnation 
of the Supreme is illustrated by the above list of 
works. With two exceptions (nos. 6 and 7) they 
all deal directly or indirectly with that deity. 
No. 7 is a collection of hymns in praise of Kr^na, 
another incarnation of Visnu. No. 6 is a short 
poem describing Siva’s marriage with Parvati, a 
subject also treated at some length as an episode 
in the Rdmacharita-mdnasa. As alrea^ stated, 
Tulasi-Dasa paid special reverence to Siva as a 
great and kindly god, although bw no means on a 
level with Ramachandra. It was Siva who, out of 
love for the world, communicated Rama’s history 
to Parvati and thereby made it known to mortals. 

A brief notice of each of the works named above 
will suffice. 

(1) Rdma-lald-Nahachhu. — The genuineness of 
this is disputed. It is a short poem describing the 
‘nail-paring’ ceremony at the investiture of Rfima- 
chandra with the sacred caste-thread. This cere- 
mony is a village rite still kept up on such occasions 
and at weddinra in Oudh and Bili&r, and the whole 
poem is in mrm style and in rural metre. 

(2) Vairagya-samdipint (‘ Kindling of Quietism’) 
describes the true nature of holiness. It advocates 
vairdgya (absence of passion), and the description 
of the perfect peace resulting from absolute self- 
Burrenuer to the Deity is not without poetic 
beauty.® 

(3) The Barawai Rdmdyana is a summary of the 
histoiy of Ramachandra in the Barawai metre. It 
is very short and, as we have it, probably incom- 
plete. It is rejected by some authorities. _ 

(4) Jdnala-mahgala and (5) Pdrvatl-mahgala . — 
These are two short works celebrating the marrigge* 
of Sits to Ramachandra and of Parvati to Siva 
respectively. The authenticity of both is doubtful. 
In no. 4 the order of events differs from that given 
by the poet in his more important works. Tht 

I See O. A. Grierson, Proeeedingt ASB4, 1893, p. 1<7 B. 

* The whole hai been translated by O. A. Grierson in lA zzB. 
[1893] 198 ff. 
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P&rvafi-mahgala is dated Sambat 1643 (=A.D. 
1586). 

(6) Ramdjiid, — ^This is a collection of verses to 
be need as omens previous to undertaking a journey 
or other important task. The contents are in the 
main a history of Ramachandra in seven chapters, 
each of seven septads of verses, or 343 in all. The 
omen is found by selecting a verse by lot — a kind 
of sortes Virgiliante. It is dated Sambat 1655 
( = A,D. 1598). 

(7) The KT?nagitavaU, the first of the major 
works, has been already referred to. As its subject 
demanded, Tulasi-Dasa vrrote it, notin his custom- 
ary Awadhi, but in the Braj Bhakha dialect. It 
is one of the least read of the poet’s works, but 
well repays perusal, as it contains many beautiful 
passages. He has entirely avoided debasing re- 
ligipn by that association with eroticism wich 
spoils BO much of the literature devoted to Kr^na. 

(8) The Vinaya-pattrikd (‘Petition’) is one of 
the most important works of the poet, in which his 
most intimate feelings towards the Deity and that 
Deity’s relations to the human sonl are displayed 
with a freedom from reticence and poetic fervour 
that have rarely been equalled. 

An interesting legend accounts tor its origin. Tuloaf, 
harassed and terrified hy persecution, writes this petition to 
E&machandra— the loving, almighty, God— appealing (or His 
protection. The whole forms a series of prayers, addressed, 
one hy one, to the various minor gods as door-keepers and 
courtiers of the Supreme, and then, in an outburst of passionate 
entreaty and self-humiliarion, to the Deity Himself. The final 
verse tells how, as in the case of an earthly monarch, the 
petition was granted under R&ma's own signature. 

The Vinaya-pattriha is one of the most admired 
works of the poet, but the difficulties of its language 
have discouraged many readers. The intense 
fervour of the writer often carries him into an 
extremity of passion, bursting forth in an elliptical 
style very different from the limpid beauty of his 
narrative poems. Again, the very form of the 
poem militates again^ its easy comprehension. It 
IS a petition to a sovereim, expressed in a courtly 
vocabulary full of high-flown words and phrases. 
These belong to the nature of the case and are 
here most appropriate, bub they do not tend to 
make the poem comprehensible to any one who is 
not a Sanskrit scholar. In spite of these surface 
defects, this admirable work deserves the closest 
study from any one who would become acquainted | 
with the religious history of India. "We have here 
a man whose influence for good over generations of 
Indians cannot be exaggerated, laying bare the 
inmost recesses of his heart, and openly proclaim- 
ing that at which other writers with the same 
experiences have only dared to liint. It is a book 
of confessions, but the confessions of a pure and 
faithful soul. 

(9) In the Gitavati Tulasi-Dasa appears in a new 
character, that of a mSgadha, or panegyrist. It 
is a book of songs intended to increase in his 
readers their love for a tender, loving God. Again, 
as elsewhere, the love which he teaches is that of a 
child to his father. For the songs he has used the 
Braj Bhakha dialect as the traditional vehicle of 
expression, and the dominant tone is not, as in the 
Vinaya-pattrika, passion, butsweetness and charm. 
In this way he gives the whole histoi^ of Kuma- 
chandra in a delightful style, quite different from 
that of his formal epic. Tlieve is no verse in the 
book which is not a complete little picture, and 
most attractive of all are those in the first book, 
in which he tells of the baby life of his hero and 
his brothers. It is a true gospel of the infant 
Rama. 

(10) Different again is the Kavittdyali. Here 
the poet, in the character of a vandin, or bard, 
tells of the glory of Rfima, so as to encourage the 
faithful with a picture of the Deity’s power. The 


language is Awadhi mixed with Braj Bhakha. 
No work of Tulasi-Dasa shows his extraordinary 
mastery of vocabulary so well as this. His subject 
is heroic, and, without having needless recourse 
to Sanskrit, he writes in a heroic style. In the 
battle scenes the words themselves by their very 
sound echo the clash of arms and the cries of the 
combatants, and, in the description of the burning 
of Lanka, the crackling of the flames. The narra- 
tive closes with the sixth book. The seventh, 
which is nearly half of the whole, consiste of a 
number of short poems in the Icavitta metre written 
at different times and here collected by their 
author. They have no direct connexion with 
the preceding books, and, being full of personal 
allusions, form a valuable source of information as 
to the poet’s times and experiences. It is here 
that we learn about his birth and parentage and 
abont the persecutions to which he was subjected, 
and from one verse we gather that the date of the 
compilation was somewhere between A.D. 1612 and 
1614. A supplement, in the same metre, is the 
Hanuman Bahuka, already referred to, in which 
he tells how he was attacked by plague. 

(11) Dohavali. — The title means a collection of 
verses in the dohd metre, and it is by no means 
certain what is meant by it. There is a work of 
this name (see below),but some authorities maintain 
that the list alludes to a poem called the BStn 
Satsal (' Seven hundred verses [also in this metre] 
in Praise of R5ma ’). Many good scholars consider 
that this was written, not by the poet, but by 
another author of the same name. It is a rather 
tasteless production, but, if genuine, is not without 
importance, as the fifth chapter gives in great 
detail what purports to be the poet’s doctrine 
regarding works os opposed to faith.* The diffi- 
culty in the way of accepting the work now called 
the Dohavali ns that referred to in the list is that 
it is largely composed of verses already oconrring 
in the Rdmacharita-manasa, the Bdmaiiiu, and 
the Bam Satsai itself. Out of a total of 672 
verses no fewer than 258 have been so identified, 
and there are quite possibly more. If genuine, 
there must have been a nucleus of original versos 
to which subsequent admirers have added others, 
so ns to compile a kind of anthology of the poet’s 
best dohds. This is the present -writer’s opinion, 
and, if it is correct, the final recension must have 
been sufficiently long after the composition of the 
Bam Satsai for the latter to have become recog- 
nized as the work of our poet. 

(12) The Bdmacharita-mdnasa (‘Lake of the 
Gestes of Rama’) is commonly called the Tulam- 
Tcfta Bamayaria. This epic, the poet’s greatest 
achievement, and also, in point of time, probably 
his first, was begun in A.D. 1574, when its author 
was about 43 years of age, and upon it his fame 
chiefly rests. It has been described as the Bible 
of ninety millions of people, and is certainly more 
familiar to every Hindu of Northern India than 
our Bible is to the average English peasant. There 
is not a Hindu of Hindost&n proper, whether 
prince or cottar, who does not know its most 
famous verses and whose common talk is not 
coloured by it. Its similes have entered even into 
the language of Indian Muslims, some of whose 
most ordinary idioms, though they know it not, 
made their first appearance in this work.’ 

The life of Ramachandra, considered ns an in- 
carnation of the Supreme, is here dealt with in a 
formal epic. The subject is the same ns that of 
the celebrated Sanskrit BCimdyana of V&lmlki, 
but the epic of Tulasi-Dasa is in no way a transla- 

1 Tr. a. A. OrierBon In I A xxii. [1S03J 22311. 

*Bee Q. A. Grienon, ‘Tulari Dlia, Poet nnd Bellglooi E*. 
former,’ JRJiS, 1303, p, 4i7. Much ot wh*t foUowi to oo»- 
denacd from this psper. 
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tion of that -work. We have an independent story, 
built on tlie same foundation, but diliering from it 
in the treatment of episodes and in important 
details.* The author himself states that he has 
taken his account from many different sources, 
and it has been shomi that the principal of these, 
besides Valmiki’s work, were the Adhyatma 
Bamayana (a section of the Brahmarida Purana), 
the Bhuhttidi Bamayana, the Vasistha Samfiitd, 
and thePrasanna-rdghava attributed to Jayadeva.® 

As illustrating the estimation in which this poem Is held 
in India, the following very popular legend may be quoted. 
KSmaohaudra denoted his approval of Valmiki’s epic by append- 
ing his signature to a copy of it. Thereupon the monkey-god 
Hanuman, with his nails, wrote another Hamdyaxfa upon a 
rock, and took it to Kama. The latter approved of it also, but 
said that, as be bad already signed Valmucrs copy, he could not 
sign another ; he bad better show it to that poet. He did so, 
and, as Valmiki saw that it would eclipse his own work, by a 
stratagem he induced Banumlin to ding it into the sea. 
Hanuman, in complying, prophesied that in a future age he 
would himself inspire a Brahmapa named Tulosi, who would 
recite his (Hanuman’s) poem in the tongue of the common 
people and destroy the fame of Valmiki's epic. 

There can be no doubt that its reputation is well 
deserved. The Bamacharita-mdnasa is one of the 
great epics. It has its prolixities and its episodes 
that jar upon European tastes, but, even so, no 
one can read it without being impressed by its 
high poetic merit. The various characters are 
vividly and consistently described, and live and 
move with all the dignity of a heroic age. The 
style is most admirably varied. There is the in- 
finite pathos of the passage describing Rama’s 
farewell to his mother ; the rugged, harsh language 
telling of the horrors of the battlefield ; when 
occasion requires it, a sententious, aphoristic 
method of aealing with narrative, teeming with 
similes drawn, not from the traditions of the 
schools, but from nature herself ; and, suffusing 
all, a life-giving atmosphere of the purest poetry. 
To us its weakest side is that which, to a Hindu, 
is its strongest — the character of its hero. To the 
poet, Eamachandra is necessarily, as God manifest 
on earth, a perfect character. Even when the old 
story shows him performing unknightly deeds, 
Tulasi must call them virtues and plead that the 
end justifies the means. Or, again, the foulest 
treachery, such as that of Vibhisana towards his 
brothers, is extolled because the traitor is accepted 
and rewarded by the hero.® But this is one of the 
obligations of the story and of the author’s view 
of the divinity of Rama. The human characters 
are to our ideas far more sympathetic. There are 
the impetuous and loving Laksmana; Situ, the 
ideal of an Indian wife and mother; Bharata, 
constant and tender, the model of the true hhahta ; 
and Ravana — the Satan of the epic — destined to 
failure, and fighting with all his demon force 
against his fate. 

One of the most striking features of the poem 
is the writer’s capacity for seeing things. More 
than any other literature, Indian poetry has its 
stock similes — the lotus, the water-lily, the bee, 
the moon, and so on. Even the best Sanskrit 
poems often give the impression of being largely 
the work of the closet, not of the open air. 
Tulast-Dasa employed the same old similes — he 
would not have been Indian if he had avoided 
them — but thousands of others are his own. Little 
expressions — the turn of a sentence or an apt 

1 E.g., the account of the great battle outside I#allk5 is quite 
different. 

S See L. P. Tessitori, H 'RSmacaritamSnasa e il RSmdgana, 
reprinted from Giomaie della Societd Asiatiea Italiana, jodv. 
[1911] (reviewed by O. A. Grierson, in JSAS, 1912, p. TOlff.), 
and Situ Bim, in JSAS, 1914, p, 419 ff. 

* The_ authors of the_fl»ndi Ifavaratna (pp. 88, 289) point out 
that, pith one exce^ion, none of the numerous Hindi poets 
who told the tale of Kama ever thom;ht of condemning Vlbhl- 
•apa’a conduct. The exception Is £e4ava-dasa, a court poet 
who lived amid knightly surroundings. He also has the courage 
to eondemn Bima’s treatment of SiUL. 


epithet— show how he had seen and studied ths 
world for himself. 


It would be a great mistake to look upon him merely as an 
ascetic. He was a man that had lived. He had been a house, 
holder^a word of much meaning to an Indian— and had known 
the pleasures of a wedded life, the Joy of clasping an infant son 
to his bosom, and the sorrow of losing that son ere he had 
attained his prime. He appealed not to scholars, but to his 
countrymen as a whole, the people whom he knew. He had 
mixed with them, begged from them, prayed ivith them, shared 
their pleasures and their yearnings, and, on the other hand, 
had contracted intimate friendships with the greatest men of 
the emperor’s court. All this we And reflected in the pages of 
his writings.i 

His works have sufiered the fate which has 
befallen those of other famous Indian authors. 
Imitators have written poems which they have 
passed off as his, and numerous ksepakas, or 
apocryphal additions, have been inserted in his 
epic. He has suffered too from the attentions of 
commentators without end, most of whom have 
wasted energy in discovering hidden meanings in 
the simplest passages, while they discreetly avoid 
the real difficulties. Finally, his epic has actually 
been translated into Sanskrit, and there are critics 
who have maintained that the translation is the 
original, and that the Bamacharita • manasa is 
nothing hut a barefaced theft of another’s poetry.® 

3. Religious ideas. — ^The religious ideas of the 
poet are of great importance in the history of 
India. Seventh in descent of teacher and pupil 
from the great Ramananda (q.v.), he was a 
thorough Vaienava and follower of the Bhakti- 
Marga (q.v.). He taught that there is but one 
Supreme Being, and that man is by nature sinful 
and unworthy of salvation. Nevertheless the 
Supreme, in His infinite mercy, became incarnate 
in the person of Ramachandra to relieve the world 
from sin. Rama has returned to heaven, where, 
besides being the ineffable Supreme, he is still 
Rama, and where, in consequence, we have now 
a God who is not only infinitely merciful, but who 
knows by actual experience how CTeat are man’s 
infirmities and temptations, and who, though 
Himself incapable of sin, is ever ready to extend 
His help to the sinful being who calls upon Him. 
On all this follows, as a corollary, the doctrine of 
the universal brotherhood of man, and the duty 
which man owes to his neighbour. His definition 
of sin is that which is contrary to the will of 
Rama, and it is only by acknowJedgmg this, and 
by abandoning himself to utter loving faith in 
Rama’s power to save him from its thraldom, that 
a man can escape from the wea^ round of per- 
petual transmigration. The doctrine of the father- 
hood of God and of the necessity of bhakti, or 
devotional faith, had long been known. In 
Northern India Ramananda had been its great 
exponent, and Tulasi-Dasa put forward no novelty. 
His claim for consideration is that his teaching 
was successful. His own pure life and the magic 
of his poetry have done for the Bhakti-Marga 
what the eloquence of hundreds of other teachers 
failed to do. The fact that he was a Smarta 
Vaisnava must not be forgotten. He belonged to 
no sect, and founded no sect, but was just an 
ordinary Hindu, accepting all the Hindu mytho- 
logical machinery, while worshipping Rama as 
the Supreme, he paid adoration to Siva and the 
other gods. His attitude to tliem was much the 
same as that of the official teaching of one branch 
of the Christian Church : to Rama alone he offered 
Xarpela, to the others SovXela, to Siva {rrtpSov\tla. 

A few words must he devoted to the poet s use 
of the word mdyd. Occasionally he refers to it in 
terms that can only be interpreted as meaning the 
influence which hides BrAhraa from the soul-— the 
Mdyd of the Siva- worshipping Vedantins, to 
doctrines he was strongly opposed. But nil hn 


1 Of. JRAS, 1903, p. 462. ^ 

• See Q. A. Orienon, in JRAS, 1918, p. 188 fl. 
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■UBes of the word in this sense are merely cases of 
stoiles and the like, and in no way form part of 
his real teaching. We may attribute this use 
of the wor(l to his own association with the 
worship of Siva. Elsewhere he employs the word 
in two different senses : in one it means merely 
‘ magic,’ and is the evil force used hy demons in 
their combat with Rama’s army ; in the other it 
represents a_ combination of the Gnostic demiurge 
and the Christian ‘Tempter’ it is a personality, 
a fetnale, subordinate to the Supreme, and, to a 
certain extent. His agent. In the latter capacity 
she sets the whole world dancing, yet she herself 
is set a-dancing, like an actress on the stage, by a 
movement of the Lord’s eyebrows. She sullies 
every one, even the gods, with her temptations ; 
and the Deity sometimes sends her forth speci- 
ally to tempt some pious person who begins to 
show overweening pride.® As the world, the 
flesh, and the Devil in one, she leads mankind to 
sin, hut, if a man has true bhakti, he is surely 
armoured against her, and she cannot approach 
him.* 

Above all, Tulasl-Dasa taught that the Supreme 
is a personality. While not denying the existence 
of the Nirgwiam Brdhma of the Upanisads — a 
being totally devoid of all qualities, of whom the 
only thing that can he said is ‘he is not this or 
that’ — he maintained that the idea of such a being 
was beyond the comprehension of the human mind, 
and that the only God whom it was possible to 
adore was the personal {sagurta) manifestation of 
the impersonal [nirgttna).* 

The practical result of the general adoption of 
Tulasl’s religious attitude has been of the greatest 
importance to Northern India. In the poet’s own 
time the masses of Hindostan had two alternative 
religions open to them. One was the crude poly- 
theism of the worship of village godlings, the other 
was the Kr§na-oult. The first still exists, but 
controlled ani thrust into the background by 
Tulasi’s faith. What the Krana-cult becomes 
among the uncultivated masses the religious fate 
of Bengal has shown. It inevitably tends to 
become a sex-worship, and its text-books teem 
with the most passionate, most licentious descrip- 
tions of the love adventures of Krsna among the 
herdmaidens. Ail else is lost, and there gradually 
develop the unnameable horrors of a Sakta-cult. 
Upper India has been saved from this by Tulasi- 
Dasa. 


LiTiRATimr.. — G. A. Grierson, ‘Notes on Tufsi Das,’ /A 
xxii. [1893] 89, 122, 197, 226 , 253 (this is the only complete 
'nnaf/ci Tiffi nnH trnrkfl ' A ffifT ^rrons in 


Poet and Religious Kefornier,' 1903, p,,447ff, ; Gaoeia- 
viharl Misra, Syama-viharT Miira, and Sukadeva«vib^i 
Misra, Jlindl-iiavaratna, Allahabad, 1010 (an account in 
Hindi of the nine great writers in that language) ; c(, the wme 
authors* jfWra6andAt£*rirtoda, Khap^wi, 1913, p. S04u, (a 
general histoiy of Hindi literature in the Banie languaraX 
Numerous cdd. of all the poet’s works have been publish^ m 
India, but few of them possess critical value. Two pcellent 
edd. of the Rdmacharita-m&ntisa have been published, viz. 
that issued in 1889 by the Khadga-ril&sa Press in Banktpur and 
that issued in 1003 by the Kaii N&gari-pracharipi Sabha. of 
Benares. Both are critically edited and have elaborate intro- 
ductions dealing with the poet’s life and ^vriti^gs. For those 
not familiar with the language the writer can recommend a 
j • i;nA.rnw.UnB TTinrlT rviTTiTnentarv and much 


xiirnaya-sagara rress, ouiuuuj, xiru*. 

issued from the Indian Press, Allahabad. 1913, a similar ed. of 
the which can be recommended to studena. 

It is believed that it la intended to issue all the poeVs works in 
series. » • 

A good. If somewhat literal, Eng. tr. of the 
minasa has been made by F. 8. Growso (let ed., Allahsbad, 
38S0-S1) It has been several time, reprints In India. 

' G. A. Geiekson. 
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TUNGUS. — I. Area, distribution, number, and 
history. — ^Tlie name Tungus is usually derived from 
the word Tung-liung (‘Ea.stern barbarians’), by 
which these peojile were known to the ancient 
Chinese. They call themselves Avankil (sing. 
Avanki) or Donki. The Tungusic tribes are the 
most widely distributed of all the native tribes of 
Siberia ; they live in small groups all over Siberia 
as far west as the river Taz, as far east as the 
island of Sakhalin, as far north as the Arctic 
shore,_and os far south as the middle of Manchuria. 
In spite of this distribution, the language and 
social anthropology of these tribes are the least 
known of all the Siberian peoples, the Samoyed, 
Turkic and Mongolic tribes, and Koryak and 
Chukchi, even the Gilyak and the Ainu, having 
had more space given to them in antbropologiciS 
literature than the Tungus. As a reason for tliis 
niay be cited the fact that the Tungus usually live 
in the interior of the continent, in places dilEcult 
of access and, with the exertion of the Lamut, 
far away from the coast. The total number of 
Tungus belonging to the I’arious tribes was 76,604 
in 1897, while in 1911 there were only 76,204. 

The Tungusic tribes are usually divided into 
Northern Tungusic and Southern Tungusic. Of 
these the Northern Tungusic group comprises; 
(1) Samogir, (2) Nigidal, (3) Olchi, (4) Oroki, (6) 
Manegu, (6) Tungus proper (including Lamut and 
Orochon). The Southern Tungusic group com- 
prises ; (1) Manchu, (2) Daur, (3) Solon, (4) Gold, 
(6) Oroebi. 

The Northern Tungus are at the stage of reindeer 
culture like the Magdalenian man in Europe, 
though at the same time they know the use of 
iron, which they brought from their more southern 
home. They belong to the Neo-Siberian group. 
The Southern Tungus are horse nomads, cattle- 
breeders, and fishermen, and in some places also 
agriculturists, and in the towns artisans. The 
Siberian Tunpis emigrated from Mancliuria partly 
in the seventh and partly in the tliirteenth century 
after the Mongolic conquest, but tlioir armies had 
probably invaded Siberia frequently even in tlio 
pre-Christian era. The first Tungus subdued by 
the Russian authorities in Mangazei in 1603 were 
the Tungus of the lower Tunguska, In 1616 a 
large Tungus force was defeated by the Russians 
on the Yenisei, and about 1623 all the Tungus of 
Central Siberia were forced to pay taxes. The 
Tungus of the Amur country, together witii their 
territory, were made subject to Russia about fifty 
years ago. 

Although the Northern Tungus live now under 
a very primitive culture, their pedigree goes as far 
back as that of tlie Turkic people, and they there- 
fore present a case of degeneration under tlie influ- 
ence of environment. Nowhere is this more 
clearly shown than in their folk-^es, which in 
comparison with the really primitive talas of the 
Samoyed ore rather sophisticated. The old Cliineso 
chroniclers used to comment on their two powerful 
neighbours as barbarians of inferior culture, i.e. 
their north-western neighbours in the pre-Christian 
era, the Turks of the present day, and their north- 
eastern, the Tungus. But, as both of them appeal 
under a variety of tribal and dynastic names, it is 
dilHcult sometimes to know which of these peoples 
are of Tungus and which of Turkic race. They 
are more easily classified by their customs and 
characteristics, while the Mongols, whose name, 
used in a broad sense, is applied to both these 
races, seem to have no characteristic cultural 
features and are probably a mixture of the two 
races influenced by their steppe environment more 
than the Turks and Tungus, and brought to 
prominence through Jenghu Khan’s (himself a 
Mongol) conquest. 
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Ther« are Beveral peoples mentioned by the Chinese who can 
with some probability be considered to be of Tungus race. Such 
are (1) the Sushen, who lived north of the Liao-Tung peninsula 
and paid tribute in arrows and arrowheads to the emperors of 
the Shang dynasty (1766-1164 s.o.) ; (2) the Sienpi, who occupied 
an important strategic position in the Korea and north of 
China before the Great Wall was constructed (221-209 b.c.) ; 
these were the peoples who helped to cause the movement of 
the Hiung-nung westward, who in their turn pushed the Yue-chi 
(Turks) to Djungaria ; in the 2nd cent. a.d. one branch of the 
Sienpi, the Jwen-Jwen (Zhu-Zhu) rose to power, but they are 
not heard of after the 6th cent., when the Tu-Kiu (Turks) 
emancipated themselves from the Jwen-Jwen yoke; (3) the 
Tin, who in the Srd cent. a.d. lived in the forest between the 
Upper Temen and Yalu rivers ; (4) the Moho (Uki), who in the 
7th cent. a.d. inhabited the valley of Sungari and who were 
tlie founders of the state of Puhai ; (6) the Khitans, who in 
926 overthrew this dynasty and founded the Liao (Iron) 
dynasty; (G) the Niu-ohi (Yu-chi), who in their turn over- 
threw the Liao dynasty in a.d. 1126 and lived in the Shan- 
Alin uplands ; their dynasty was called Kiu (Golden) ; Jenghiz 
Khan subdued them in 1234, but in the 14th cent, the Niu-chi 
reasserted themselves and founded the Uanchu dynasty, which 
in 1844 occupied the throne of China after the Ming dynasty 
and reigned till 1912. 

There are certain characteristics and customs common to 
most of those peoples as well as the modern Tungus. One is the 
extensive use of the bow and arrows with iron or stone biades. 
The arrows are of definite type and adaptable for the use of 
poison. The arrows and skins are oiso used for the payment of 
taxes. Other characteristics are the use of richly-adorned 
aprons, by both sexes, the braiding of the hair into two plaits, 
also by both sexes, the breeding of pigs, and the exposing of 
the dead by placing them on high platforms. These habits are 
not associated with the Turks and were probably imposed on 
the Chinese by the Tungus. Thuslfarco Polo calls the Cliinese 
empire by the tribal Tungus name Khitai (Cathai), and the 
Bussians call it that even now. 

a. Linguistics. — Since the time of Castrin the Tungusio 
tongues have been classed with the Ural-Altaic group, and, ns 
they have not been sufliciently well known, even modem 
Ungulsts like Tucker call them ‘uncultivated,’ while the fact 
is that, although the language of the Tungus (with the excep- 
tion of the Manchu and Dauri) has not reached the stage of 
being written language, in grammatical forms, especially in 
verbal forms, we see a greater variety of simplifications than in 
many Aryan languages. The Kanchu writing is in a modified 
form of Uiguric, the old Turkic oharacter based again on the 
Sogbdian. 

The linguistio division, based on the results of the most 
recent researches. Is into four groups: (1) the well-defined 
Manchu group, including Sibo, (2) the Gold group, including 
Olcha, Orochi, and Grok, (3) Tungus proper, including Lamnt, 
Manager, Solon, and Daur, (4) Sanagir and Negda (on the lower 
Amur). The extent of this group is problematical, as it Is 
possible that it can be uidted with group (3).4 

The northern Tungus dialects are preserved in a purer form 
than the Southern, which have come under Mongolio and 
Chinese influence, yet these differences are not very important, 
and we can use linguistics as the surest means of tracing the 
existence of Tungusic tribes in any given region. In many 
places the Tungus use another language os well os their own. 

As in language, so also in social anthropology and shaman- 
istio religion, wo can see a certain connexion between ail the 
Tungusic tribes. But the preservation of their own language 
is not necessarily an indication of the preservation of their 
physical tj^pe. 

3 . Physical type. — As has been said, there has 
been contact between the Chinese, the Mongols, 
and the Tungus-Manchu since the 11th cent. B.C. 
and probably earlier, but it was based chiefly on 
conquest and on intermarriage among members of 
the royal families. Migrations en masse did not 
begin, as far as is known, till the 7th cent, and 
during the time of Jenghiz Khan. It is probable 
that the Koreans are a Chinese-Tungus mixture 
and that the Tungus have played a greater rdle 
than is knoivn in the formation of the modem 
Japanese nation. 

Deniker places the Tun^s among the Northern 
Mongolians, whom he defines as people with oval 
or round faces and prominent cneelc-bones, who 
inhabit Manchuria, Korea, Nortliem China, and 
Mongolia. He places the Kalmuk alongside of 
the Manchu and the Northern Tungus hunters. 
Maak, Schrenck, and Mainoff point out the differ- 
ence in physical type between the Northern and 
the Southern Tungus. This is also supported by 
the present writer. Broadly speaking, the differ- 
ence consists in this, that the Southern type 
approaches the so-called Mongol typo (almost high 
■ 1 This table is the result of a verbal communication from W. 
Kotwicx, the Tungusio scholar of Petrograd University. 


stature, round and low-headed), while the Northern 
type approaches the type of the Eastern Palreo- 
Siberians (low stature, intermediate or long- 
headed, and average or high-headed). While the 
mixture of the Southern Tungus with other neigh- 
bouring tribes has been going on for so long that 
it is very difficult to make any record of it, and 
the Manchu type practically disappeared among 
the population of north-east China, the Nortliem 
Tungus, especially those isolated in the Arctic 
region, are comparatively unraixed, or in any case 
it is easy to trace their mixture. This is especi- 
ally true in the ease of the Tungus between the 
Lena and the Yenisei, who live in thoroughly 
Tungus or Tungus-Yakut land, while the Tungus 
between the Lena and the Okhotsk Sea live 
scattered among the Palmo-Siberians (Koryak, 
Chukchi, and Yukaghir). The latter were the 
seconda^ object of study of the Jesup Expedition 
of the U.S.A. some ten years ago, wliile the 
Tungus between the Yenisei and the Lena were 
studied by the Oxford-Philadelphian Expedition 
in 1914-15. The only racial admixture that has 
to be considered in the case of the Arctic Tungus 
between the Yenisei and the Lena is ivith the 
Yakut. 

With the help of the genealogical method in 
dealing with the social anthr^ology of the North- 
Western Tungus (in North (Jentral Siberia) it is 
possible to distinguish the following grades of 
Tungus metisation. 

(A) The Tungus, whose genealoj^cal table, as far back as 
could be recorded, does not show any foreign admixture ; (B) 
the Tungus-Yakut, who call themselves Tungus, and are such 
linguistically and socially, but who have begun in the last two 
generations to intermarry with the Yakut; (0) the Dolgan, 
who were Tungus, but who for a long time have intennarrled 
with the Yakut and hare created socially, physically, and 
linguistically, a new type; they consider themselves to be a 
separate nation, their language approaches more nearly to the 
Tokut, and in iihysique they look more like the Tun^s ; (D) 
the Tungusizea Yakut, who live in the western part of the 
Yakutsk territory, and the eastern part of the T^rukhanik 
country, all on the Tungus land; the other Yakut call them 
Tungus (Tongue) ; they are in a minority among the Tungus. 

The Tungus-Yakut approach in their stature, 
and head and facial forms, to the Yakut (q.v.), 
who, on the whole, are of a more Mongolio type 
than the Northern Tungus, while the Dolgan, 
though thw stand further from the pure Tungus 
than the Tungus-Yakut do, are yet in all the.se 
three aspects more like the Tungus than like the 
Yakut, or, we might say, they return to the 
physical type of the Tungus. 

4 . Technique. — Most of the Siberian Tungus 
are at the stage of reindeer-culture, though they 
differ from such pur sang reindeer-breeders m the 
Lapps or the Eskimo in that their technique is not 
so highly specialized and their carvings and draw- 
ings on remdeer-bone or mammoth-ivory are not 
so perfect ; very few of them have any knowledge 
of making half-underground huts, most of them 
still having fur tents similar in structure to those 
in their original southern home. In spite of 
centuries spent in a land where there are no 
horses, or only the small Siberian ponies which 
are used for driving but not for riding, they still 
preserve their old habits of horse-riding, exchang- 
ing the horse for the reindeer. In my thology and 
religion also their southern origin is apparent 
from time to time. Thus on the grave of a 
deceased shaman must be placed driftwood figuiM 
of a goat, a horse, or a dromedaiy — animals which 
have not been known to them for many generations. 

The Tungus who do not live in the tundra m 
reindeer-breeders, but inhabit the steppes and the 
forest, are mostly hunters, and occasionally horse- 
and cattle-breeders. Only in the Amur and 
Baikal region do we find stationary ^onps. 

Among the Northern Tungus iron is much more 
used than among the Samoyed. Until qmte 
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recently tatning was common among the Tungiis 
of the Yenisei, charcoal alone being used as colour- 
ing matter, and no bright colours. 

One of the most characteristic features of the 
original Tungus costume is the beautifully decor- 
ated apron, which has in some places degenerated 
into a small covering for the sexual organs. 
Birch-bark is not so much in use as among the 
Ostyak, but the typical Tungus canoes are made 
of birch-bark sewn into shape. The Tungus orna- 
ments are typical of a migratory people. They 
have no permanent style — we do not see on them 
either the conventionalized zoological -anatomical 
figures of the Samoyed or the rich ornamental 
designs of plant form so often met with among 
the neighbouring tribe of Yakut. Yet in their 
mode of life the Tungus exhibit more neatness, 
more cleanliness, and more reserve than any other 
tribe of Northern Asia, and probably this was the 
reason for the classic name that Gastrin gave 
them, however few he saw. He called tliem ‘ the 
gentry of the Siberian aborigines.’ 

5. Sociology. — The original Tungus social 
division was into clans, named after the clan- 
ancestor or the river on whose banks they dwelt. 
At the present time the remnants of the clans are 
grouped together into local groups, with local 
river and other names. This arrangement was 
forced upon them by the Russian Government, hut 
their internal organization and government, as far 
as it goes, rests mth their conncil of elders and 
a prince, elected for three years and re-elected 
as many times os they wish. Langa, a Hukachar 
prince, and a great shaman of the Llimpiisk Tungus 
of the Yenisei tundra, has been prince for twenty- 
five years. 

Married people are always know as the ‘ father 
of So-and-so,’ ‘the mother of So-and-so,’ even if 
the Russian Christian name is used — c.g., Ivan’s 
father. 

(o) ilfamone-— Marriage restrictions are very 
numerous. Not only are blood-relations and clan- 
relations debarred from marrying, but ^ two 
brothers of one family may not many two sisters 
of another family. The exchange of children in 
marriage is not allowed, except among the Panka- 
gir Tungus. The terminology connected with 
relationship by marriage is regulated by the age- 
classes. Thus kynniv would be the name used by 
the husband for the father, elder brother,^ and 
other male relatives of his rvife, and anikynnw for 
her elder female relatives, while for his -wife’s 
younger male relatives he would use the term 
IcuteUv, and for her younger female relatives 
IcuJcim, There is a special relationship, called 
hcUliv, between two men who have married 
sisters. The reindeer which plays a part in the 
marriage ceremony, i.e, on which the nride rides 
to the bridegroom’s home, is called Havakin (from 
the god Havaki) among the Yenisei Tungus and 
Savfen among the Tungus of the Okhotsk region. 
This reindeer is never used for any work, and is 
never searched for if he gets lost. When he grows 
ill or old, he is killed, but not eaten. He might 
be called the reindeer of the bride’s individual 
spirit. The most important feature of the match- 
making is the settlement of the halym (wife- 
price). 

(6) Birth. — ^At childbirth the woman is con- 
sidered unclean, and is obliged to go away from 
the tent for confinement. After three or four days 
she returns from her seclusion and is purified by 
jumping three times through the fire. Hickisoh ^ 
says that the placenta is eaten. Among the 
'Tungus of the Yenisei-Lena region the placenta is 
usually hung on a tree or a pole in » sldn bag. 
On the whole, a Tungus woman giveo birth to her 
- 1 JHe Tunjvttn, p. 8i. 


child very easily. If, however, there are any 
complications, the Tungus and also the Yakut 
woman is placed in a kneeling posture, with 
her hands tied to the tent poles, and subjected to a 
forcible massage -with a log of wood by the woman 
who attends her. To help his wife, the Tungus 
husband cuts down a tree and drives a wooden 
wedge into it. If this has no effect, a shaman is 
summoned. 

(c) jBtm'nf. — All the belon^ngs of the dead man 
are placed near his body. The classical way of 
burying a man was to sew a reindeer skin round 
the bony and put it in a coffin standing on four 
high poles or on a high platform,' whUe a woman 
was buried on the ground and covered over with 
trees. Among the sea and river tribes the dead 
were often buried in small canoes. Now the 
Russian mode of burial in the ground prevails, 
except where the ground is frozen. The chum 
(tent) where the death occurred is promptly 
removed to another place. On leaving the place 
where a dead person had been buried, his relatives 
used, in olden times, to let fly two or three arrows 
towards him. 

(d) Initiation of a shaman. — A young shaman 
{human), who has sho-wn signs of devotion, wisdom, 
and nervous sensibility, is prepared for his office 
by an old shaman, who teaches him the secrets of 
the shaman’s assistant spirits. After a year or 
more of frequent intercourse unth the young 
shaman, the old shaman gives him the shaman’s 
coat and drum. The shaman’s chief spirits are : 
etigr, in the form of a long serpent, who has power 
over epidemics, sickness, and all manner of diseases ; 
iiniany, in human form, with eagle’s -wings, on 
which he carries the shaman from place to place, 
who also protects animals from diseases ; arhmt^a, 
a prophet-spirit ; and lesser spirits such as Hanfny, 
miryada, iorunga. 

The sbam&Q'e coat (hamahek) most bo made ol wild rclodeor 
hide. His cap (haarien) is an iron drdet with representations 
of wild reindeer antlers. His boots are called haman unta 
kupuri, and his belt angaj/aptun. Hanging trom the lower 
edge of bis coat ho has a fringe ol reindeer- or loi-sltin, called 
chxurukta. A fringe at the back, longer than the others and 
■with a bell at the end, is called irpinde. Projecting from his 
shoulders are the ' iron elk antlers of the shaman ’ (ortafan). 
On the gilde (iron circles attached near the antlers at the 
back) hang pieces of iron {budtlar), which are the shaman’s 
arrows arainst hargi (maiicioas spirits). In the middle of the 
bank of the shaman’s coat are hung representations of the sun 
ond moon. These are considered the most important features 
of his costume, and the sun is often se-ivn on a piece of skin 
taken from the head of a bear. Oagk, Che swan, fs on the 
back, and vtang, the diver, on the front of the coat. Oitli, a 
fish (fafmen) frequently met with, is also represented there, 
and BO too ere Jrandi, ' the shaman’s dakali' (smali birds). On 
his apron (haman hadlme) there are also representations of the 
sun and moon, and the shaman’s staff (haman tpeeim) has a 
human face (of an ancestor) and bear’s feet. Sometimes a 
human face is found on the sun which is hung on the skin 
from the bear’s head. All these accessaries sug«st ancestor- 
man-bear-worshlp, as also do the traditions. All the objects 
used by the shaman have their special names ; the shaman’s 
cop, *.0., is designated by a different word from that used for 
on ordinary cop, and, if a common term la used, the word 
haman is pre^eA The shaman's drum is oval in shape, and 
the drumstick, piAo, is long and narrow, with Jingles. 

6. Gods and spirits.— -Animism is bigbly de- 
veloped in the Tungus religion. The spirits living 
everywhere in nature have to be propitiated. 
They are more or less indejn- umtof the highest 
god, Havaki. The_ misohievou> spirits in folk- 
tales are called chiulugdy and gamondo. Both 
these creatures use a special * bad language,’ which 
occurs in the tales and is understood by the 
shamans. The malevolent spirits are called 
hargi. The chief hargi lives in the virgin forest 
{taiga) of the north. He has enormous eyes placed 
outside his face and a flat nose, and the black hair 
on his head and face is like the taiga after a storm. 
He can assume the form of an enormous bear, a 
wolf, or a bison. The 'Tungus of the Nerchinsk 

t Xh« cams given to this old form of onSln is bum mengifL. 
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and Yakutsk districts call the hargi spirits huni‘, 
to the huni of tlie water they give the name garan, 
and to the buni of the earth that of dorokdi. The 
stronger the influence of Christianity, the worse 
becomes tlie character of the buni. Then there are 
other spirits, the spirit-owners of flies, of various 
animals, and even of thieves, shuro. 

The chief god, Havaki, is anthropomorphic, hut 
is connected with the sun. Sometimes the sun 
with the face of a man in it is supposed to repre- 
sent him. Among the Tungus or the present 
generation the conception of the highest god is 
very vague, though the conception of spirits living 
everywhere in nature has still a strong hold on 
them all, Cliristian and non-Christian. 

7. Sacrifices. — Private sacrifices of food are 
oflered without any special preparations, hut the 
sacrifices to the spirits connected with fertility are 
more important and must therefore be performed 
in the presence of a shaman, who knows the 
method of procedure. Thus the spirit-owner of 
wild reindeer is propitiated by an offering of the 
head of a mountain-sheep. The chief abode of 
this spirit, according to the Yenisei Tungus, is on 
the rock Hulgadzyakit, between the Upper Kureika 
and Lake Chirinda. The spirit-owner of lake- 
fish inhabits a place near Mount Umtupkan, to 
the east of Lake Cliirinda, and at the beginning 
of the fishing season ceremonies are held to pro- 
pitiate him. To ensure success in trapping, the 
Tungus will use in the construction of the traps at 
least one piece of wood which has been used by a 
shaman during his shamanistic performance.s. 
But the turti, or stick, which is the ‘ tree on which 
the shaman climbs to the sky,’ is never used for 
this purpose, being too sacred. It is too hooma — a 
word used to express an idea similar to that of 
Melanesian mana. 

8. Animal worship. — The veneration of the hear 
is_ especially highly developed. When a bear is 
killed and brought home, a ceremony called kuk 
is held. The heart and liver of the bear are cut 
into pieces, cooked, and divided among those 
present (exclusively males). Each person, before 
eating his piece, bows before the bear and assures 
him that it was the Russians who lulled him, and 
not the Avankil (Tungus). Another remnant of a 
ceremonial bear-dance is ikandzgedzyem v/e are 
singing’). The hones of the bear must be placed 
just as they are in a bag, and hung on a tree. If 
one bone is lost, the spirit of the bear will hold the 
hunter responsible for it. 

The eagle is also treated with great veneration, 
and it is expressly forbidden to kill him. For both 
these animals the Tungus use that adjective which 
thw also use in speaking of heroes, i.e. hooma. 

To all other animals which are not especially 
venerated the Tungus always behave, as they say, 

‘ carefully,’ lest the animal should become extinct. 
When a slit is made in the ear of the reindeer for 
purposes of identification, the hair that is cut off 
must not be thrown away, but must be hung on a 
tree or put in some safe place. The head and feet 
of the wild reindeer must not be thrown away ; a 
special platform is sometimes erected for their 
reception, while the teeth of the wild reindeer are 
kept as tygnk (amulets). There is a fox custom 
which drives the procurers of fox-skins to despair. 
After the fox has been trapped, his muzzle is cut 
off and carefully preserver The skin may then 
be used, but the meat must be placed safely on a 
platform. 
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TUNIS. — See Africa, Berbers aud N. 
Africa. 

TUPI-GUARANL— See Brazil. 

TURKS — I. Ethnology,— 1 . Origin of the 
name. — The terms ‘ Turk,’ ‘ Turkish,’ and ‘ Turkic ’ 
are used in two different senses ; to designate 
either those peoples belonging to the Turkic 
linguistic family or those peoples from Asia who 
appear from time to time in military history under 
leaders of Turkic speech. With the advance of 
ethnological knowledge, the former use is being 
abandoned for the wider term ‘Turanian,’ and the 
latter practice is falling into disuse. The name 
‘Turan ’ is much wider than the term ‘Turk’ and 
in any case is not synonymous with it. It must 
be noted that, while we hear of the Turks under 
that name in S. Russia even in the Ist cent. A.D., 
they only established themselves in Turkestan 
(‘Land of the Turks’), the country named after 
them, in the 4th cent. A.D. Before that the 
country was knoira as Iran or Iranistan (‘Land of 
the Iranians’), and stretched farther west into 
the present Iran. Thus one must be careful not 
to confuse the archreology of Turkestan relating 
to the Iranian period with that which can be 
ascribed to the Turks. 

The earliest information about the Turks, to be 
found in the Chinese annals from 2356 B.C. onwards, 
alludes to them under the name of Hiung-nung, 
or slaves of the Hiung, while the name Tu-Kiu, or 
Turks, becomes prominent in the 6th cent. A.n. 
only when a prince of the Assena dynasty. Tinmen, 
rose to power. But we hear of the name Turk in 
connexion with the Turkish invaders of Europe in 
the pre-Christian era. Pomponius Mela in the 1st 
cent. A.D. calls them Turcae and says that they 
live near the Budini, and Pliny the Elder in the 
same century uses the name Tyrcae of a people 
in the neighoourhood of the Don. ThouM the 
various Turkic invaders of Eastern and Western 
Europe were chiefly known by the names oi their 
leaders (Kipchak, Nogai, Seljuk, Osmanli), the 
name Turk as a generic term for the whole race 
is that most frequently used up to the present day. 
The Turks themselves with the exception of some 
Anatolian Turks call themselves by a dynastic or 
clan name. 

2. Origin of the race. — ^The Chinese annals refer 
to the Hiung-nung as their north-western barbarian 
neighbours, and make a distinction between them 
and their north-eastern neighbours, the Tung-hung, 
aftemvards the Tungus. The third Central Asiatic 
race, the Mongols, do not seem to have so long a 
pedigree, and it is possible that they form a branch 
of the Tungus or the Turks, or are a combination 
of both left behind and isolated on the steppes. 
This may be so, if we assume that the_ Turks and 
Tungus are two independent races which entered 
into the composition of the sub-races of JapM, 
China, and Tibet. The Mialysifl of the funda- 
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mental t3rpes of both these races shows striking 
differences, but in comparison with the North and 
South Asiatic type they may both be called Mongo- 
loid. Even assuming that the Tungus and Turks, 
as well as the Mongols, are the closest descendants 
of the original homo Asiatictis, yet, when they 
first appear in history, the two races differ widely 
in language, physical type, and culture. If the 
remains of bronze culture in the Upper Yenisei 
valley with burial masks, some of which are 
prominently Aryan in character, can he definitely 
ascribed to the early Turks, who knows whether 
their Mongoloid type was not after all an acquired 
character due to their mixture with the Mongoloids t 

So much for the anthropolomcal evidence as to 
the origin of the Turks. Not less important from 
the point of view of the folklorist is the origin of the 
race as explained by tradition. Perhaps the most 
wide-spread is the legend {found also among the 
Mongols) of a she-wolf, or white she-wolf, who 
found and reared an abandoned boy, subsequently 
the founder of the Turkish race. This she-wolf, 
Ak-hinri, saved the little hoy from the bad god 
Erlik and brought him to Altun-dagh (‘Golden 
Mountains’) to an Altun-kii (‘Golden Cave’). 
Two days later the boy began to call her mother, 
and six days later he began to call her father. 
De Guignes suggests that this is merely a version 
of the Roman tradition brought back by the Huns 
after they returned from tlieir invasion of Europe.* 
But as a matter of fact the story might have 
travelled in the opposite direction, or the origin 
might have been independent, for the Chinese 
describe the shields of the Turks as having repre- 
sentations of a wolf before the approximate date 
of the Roman story. Then almost as widely 
spread is the legend of their first ancestor being 
the eldest son of Japheth, son of Noah. It is hard 
to ascertain whether the legend relating to still 
another ancestor, the son of the virgin-widow, 
Alanqua, has also a Biblical background. 

3. Cradle of the race. — There are several 
hypotheses as to the geographical position of the 
original home of the Turks. H. H. Howorth seeks 
it in the southern parts of the Altai (Altun-dagh). 
Richthofen considers the region of the Amur, Lena, 
and Selenga their problematic original home. 
Parker suggests not the Altai Golden Mountains 
but some other mountains of the same name in the 
present Chinese province of Kin-Shan. 

Recent archaeological discoveries in the Altai- 
Sayan region as well as study of the aborigines of 
the forest regions of these mountains support 
Howorth’s tlieory.^ While it is still difficult to 
know with certainty to whom to attribute the 
bronze remains of the Minusinsk, called by the 
Russians by the vague name of ‘ Chud ’ remains 
(Chujoi, ‘stranger’), there is no reason not to 
suppose that the country was inhabited always by 
the Turks, who were influenced in their bronze 
culture by some Iranian people from Central Asia, 
though also by the Chinese. The investigarion 
of the bronze culture in the region of Kuban 
(N. Caucasus) will probably throw light on this 
question, if the Kuban culture is found to be more 
similar to the Minusinsk than to the other bronze 


1 J. do Guignes, Hi&t. giniralc det Suntt 4 vols. in 6, 1/indon, 
1760-68, vol.i,pt.ii.bk.i. 

z A. V. Adrianoft, Travels to the Altai and beyond the Sayan 
Mountains in ISSl, Omsk, 1888, Sketches of the Itinusmst 
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stations in E. Russia — e.g,, the Ural (Perm). How- 
ever, the fact that the customs and implements of 
the pre-bronze era (neolithic and late paloeolithic) 
persist through the bronze period (probably 8th-3rd 
cent. B.c.) and the iron age and to some extent 
even till to-day points to tne conclusion that the 
bulk of the pomilation there remained the same, 
t.e. Turkish. The implements referred to are 
those used in the preparation of food and for 
agriculture. 

The popular explanation that the hronre cuiture of Minuninik 
is the work of a peaceful agricultural people of a higher type 
than the Turks, afterwards destroyed by the invasion of iron 
culture nomad people, who were, ns no one now douI)ts, Turks, 
Is not based on historical facts. We do not hear of the destruc- 
tion of an empire at the stage of bronze culture in the Chinese 
annals— a fact worth noting — though mention of less significant 
movements at the beginning of the iron age from Central Asia 
towards the north-west is fairly freejuent. If we assume that 
the pre-bronre and bronze age inhabitanta of the Altai were of 
Turkic stock and in danger of invasion from the south-east or 
west, there is no reason why they themselves should not develop 
warlike industries which the so-called iron age remains repre- 
sent. The bronze industry survives for some time during the 
next period, but the arrowheads, spears, daggers, and stirrups 
arc produced in greater quantities than non-military bronze 
objects. The example of the Great War has shown us how easy 
it IS to divert industrial power from one channel to another. 

Most of the graves of the iron age in the .A.ltai- 
Sayan district are communal, called by the Turks 
chaa-tas (the Russians call them kurgans), and are 
probably war graves. The inscriptions to be found 
on some of the burial stones all date from the iron 
age.* Those on the Southern Yenisei are earlier 
(about the 6th and 7th cent, a.d.) than those south 
of Lake Baikal along the Orkhon. The language 
of these inscriptions is one of the old Turkish 
dialects, the Uigur, belonging to a people politi- 
cally very prominent to whom are attributed the 
remnants of Karakorum as their capital. Thus 
the earliest cultural remains of the Turkish race 
are nearer to Western than Eastern Asia, and the 
Turks at this early stage of their history, even if 
we take only the iron age, were living on a higher 
level of civilization compared with their near 
neighbours than they do now. It would seem 
that their subsequent mixture with invaders coming 
from the East has lowered their standard of culture, 
though in their subsequent history they several 
times developed local civilizations, notably under 
the Timurids in Turkestan and vmder the Ottomans 
in Byzantium. 

But of course the attribution of cultural remains 
of the bronze and iron ages to the Turks does not 
carry them very far back, considering the antiquity 
of Chinese history. The first mention of the 
Turks here appears in 2356 B.C., while the bronze 
remnants of Minusinsk may be dated about 
700-300 B.C. This was the time when unknown 
bronze flourished in the Volga-Kama-Ural district 
and in Scandinavia around the Baltic, when Greek 
settlers round the Black Sea and in Scythia were 
producing wonderful local art, when in Persia 
Darius and Xerxes were encouraging the develop- 
ment of local civilization which was in turn over- 
turned by Alexander, who set up HcllenLstic 
polities in its place. But Minusinsk was in neither 
of tliese circles, and its resemblance to Scythian 
culture is counterbalanced by its similarity to the 
Chinese. Tlien the second culture, that of the 
iron age, coincides with the nile of tlie .Arabs over 
the Sasanid Persians and with the empire of the 
Klmzars on the Lower Volga. 

The attribution of both bronze and iron periods 
on the Yenisei to the Turkish race does not 
necessarily decide the question of the place whence 

I P. M. ilellorariBkl, ' Declphenncnt of the oM Turkic fn- 
scription on n Blone found in the Aittam-O! In the Village of 
Kcnkolsk In the Aulieata District,' J/etn. E, SeeL l.ll.ArehS., 
1699, xi. 1-4, pp. 271-273; O. Donner, 'Sur I'origine d« 
Vnlphabet turc du Nord de I’A-sle,’ Jcum. Soe. f.n.~vunr. xlv 
[1690] 1 ; V. Thomsen, ‘ Inscriptions de I’Orkhon dfchiltrfe*, 

L 1684, Him. Soe. /tn.-<ntjr., 1894, v. 64, 1890, 1. 224. 
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they sprang. All we know now of the inhabitants 
of the lisli (Russ. Chem) or Black Forest of the 
Altai points to this, however, that their present 
character and customs are results of their environ- 
ment and are similar to the customs and character 
of the earliest inhabitants of tho.se regions. The 
original Turks were not steppe nomads living by 
warfare and constantly changing their camping 
places, but cattle-breeders and agriculturists de- 
voted to their fields and forests and knowing tlie 
system of slave labour, while so advanced politi- 
cally as to form confederations. Perhaps the most 
important proof of the origin of the Turks in the 
Altai region is the resemblance of the art found in 
the old picture writings in the region to the art of 
the most primitive and typical Turks of the present 
day, whether in the form of cattle brands or rock 
drawings. Further, the burial customs of these 
people seem to have been unchanged by time and 
are now practised as in the place of their origin. 
There must have been in all ages Turkic tribes 
living on the outskirts of the empires whose mode 
of life was more nomadic and %'mo consequently 
mixed to a greater extent with other nomads. 
Those tribes were, however, not the true Turks as 
described in the Orkhon inscriptions, but Kazaks, 
who correspond to the Russian Cossacks, or frontier 
half-military guards. 

The hypothesis of the Altaian origin of the Turks is in opposi- 
tion to the theory launched some 60 years ago by Gastrin and 
since uncritically accepted hy some Finnish and Russian 
ethnologists (Ott •. ”1 ■ > <i c, loyed 

originated in the / ' , ,, ' from 

there to the nor) : itified 

with the Knns, ns they ore by some people', the Finns, who in 
modern times developed the high culture of the Scandinavians, 
become the ancestors of the bronze age people of Minusinsk. 

The linguistic authority of Gastrin seemed sufflcient to make 
people accept his theory without investigation, but his whole 
n}'pothesi8 was based on the supposition of the historian Fischer 
in the 18th cent, that the inhospitable region of the Arctic 
could not be the home of the Samoyed on account of its frigid 
character and poverty. The only support was of a linguistic 
character, that at the time of Gastren some Tatar clans in 
S. Siberia (the Kamashints) could speak Samoyed. Moreover, 
this theory holds that many other Tatars, of Uriankhai and 
Minusinsk, like the Koibal, Soyon, Beltir, and Karagass, are 
Turkicized Samoyed, one branch of which was pushed by the 
advance of the Turks towards the north. Such is Gastrin's 
theory. 

That the Samoyed might have originated further south than 
they are now is possible, but they must have always been fairly 
far north. All their present culture, which can be called 
'reindeer ’culture, shows that they are under the influence of 
a period of Arctic environment too long to trace their origin. 
The few linguistic observations of the Samoyed tongue in 
S. Siberia only prove that some of the clans of the Samoyed 
migrated from the north further south. Neither in physical 
tjTie nor in customs do either of these doubtful Samoyed 
resemble tbe real Samoyed. While an uninterrupted chain of 
ethnological and, above all, archseological evidence, as well os 
Ghinese and Arab historical mentions, ties the Turks to the 
Black Forest of the Altai mountains, from which they spread at 
an early date over the Sayan and Orkhon, no archajological 
remains can be ascribed to tbe Samoyed, and no ethnological 
evidence supports the theory of Gastren. 

The relationship between the Samoyed and 
Finnic races is still an open question, but in any 
case historical and archteological evidence of early 
Finnish culture does not go further east than 
the Ural (Perm). By dismissing, therefore, the 
Samoyed-Altaian theory, one dismisses also the 
claim of the Finns to an Altai-Sayan cradle. 
Possibly further arclueological discoveries may 
reveal still earlier Turkic inscriptions than those 
of the Yenisei, but they can only be found more 
to the south, since the inscriptions to the east 
of the Yenisei, i.e. the Orkhon, are one or more 
hundred years later. The relation between the 
Minusinsk bronze antiquities and the arcluBological 
remains of tiie steppes of the Black Sea attributed 
to the Scythians has been recently studied care- 
fully, and a close resemblance was found. > Minu- 
sinsK was taken in this respect as a centre from 
which this culture spread towards the Black Sea. 

1 E. H. Minns, Scythians and Greeks, Gambridge, 391S, p. 261. 


This is important as throwing light on the puzzle 
of the origin of the Scythians, though no one can 
doubt now the kinship, if not identity, of the 
Eastern Scythians and the Turks. If the cradle 
of the Turks is to be sought in the forest of the 
Altai with its environment which encourages a 
sedentary and agricultural mode of life— and the 
steppes and valleys between the Altai and Baikal 
are full of evidences of the sedentary culture of 
this people — it is still true that in comparison with 
the old Chinese, the Turks, especially their eastern 
branches, must be considered barbarians. Besides, 
there never has been a uniform culture spread over 
the various Turkic nations, nor did they ever live 
in a mass undivided by foreign races. This is why 
it is difficult to be certain whether some of the 
clans mentioned first by the Chinese and then by 
the Arab writers can be considered Turks. It is 
much easier to make this distinction among the 
contemporary Turks, even thoimh they appear 
also under various names of Tatar, Tuba, or 
Osmanli. 

A few words must be said about the name 
‘Tatar.’ R. G. Latham^ points out that the less 
we use the term Tatar or Tartar, the sounder will 
be our ethnology. He also calls attention to the 
mistake of coupling the Manchu and their dynasty 
with the Tatars. One of the earliest mentions of 
the word ‘ Tatars ’ is found in the old Turkish in- 
scriptions of the Orkhon ascribed to Bilge-Khan.^ 
About this time (8th cent.) the ‘Otuz-Tatar’ 
(‘Thirty Tatar’) lived to the east and south-east 
of Baikal and were dependent on the Turkish con- 
federacy. Chinese history does not mention them 
till the 9th century. According to N. A. Aristoff,' 
the Otuz-Tatars were originally Turks, while the 
Mongolian scholar Bichurin is inclined to call 
them Mongols. In tbe same inscription on the 
Orkhon is a mention of the ‘ Tokuz-Tatars ’ (‘ Nine 
Tatars ’). 

The term ‘ Tatar ’ is closely connected ivith the 
term ‘Tatan.’* The people living in the present 
Khalka from the 9tn cent, were called Tatan. 
They were divided into many aimdn, or unions of 
clans. The strongest of these were the Mongol, 
Taigut, Kere, and Tatar.' These were divided 
into clans, but all of them used the tribal name of 
Tatan. The Mongols successfully fought the 
Niuchi (Tungus) in the middle of the 12th cent., 
and towards the end of this century the Mongol 
ruler, Temujin, was elected head of all the Tatans 
and a great part of China under the name of 
Jenghiz Khan. The house of the Mongol-Tatan 
reigned from 1206 to 1638. The Mongol aimdn of 
the Tatan confederacy subdued the Tatar aimdn 
before they started on their European conquest, 
but it is doubtful whether all the Tatan accepted 
the name of this one aimdn. On the contrary, the 
name Mongol came into greater prominence than 
that of Tatan or Tatar through Jenghiz Khan. 
It is probable, however, that some of the Jenghiz 
Khan hordes were known to their neighbours as 
Tatan. When Carpini came as an envoy from the 
pope to the Khan Kuyuk, he may have made a 
mistake between Tatan and Tatar, so in the 13th 
cent, all the geographers named the land between 
the Caspian and the Chinese Seas Great Tartary. 
It is perhaps because the Chinese historians often 
called Tatan ‘ Tata’ (a mistake now corrected by 
them) that many Asiatic scholars, such as II. J, 

1 Descriptive Ethnology^ 2 vols., London, 1859, 1. 265. 

2 P. M. Melioranski, * On the Orkhon and Yenisei Monura^w 
with Inscriptions,* Joum. Min, Edue.f St. Petersburg, 1898, 

— 332 

S ‘ Notes on the Ethnic Oorapositlon of the Turklo Tribes and 
Nations’ (Russ.), Liv. An. Times, 1898, iii.-iv. p. 295. 

* 3. Bichurin, iioUs on Mongolia (Ross.), St. Petersbor?, 
1828 

5 Tb. J. 129, 221-227. 
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von Klaproth,^ confuse the two names Tatan and 
Tatar. 

The first people to call all Mongols Tatars were 
probably the Russians, and they gave this name 
also to the tribes who had settled along the 
Volga, and who seem not even to have been Tatan 
but various Turks brought within the Mongol- 
Tatar army, who after the death of Jenghiz Khan 
were pleased to regain their independence. At the 
present day Tatars, whether on the Volga, in the 
Crimea, the Caucasus, or Siberia, represent a fairly 
pure strain of Turks. Among the problematic 
Turks may he placed the Scythians, Parthians 
(though their descendants, the Turkomans, are 
among the most representative Turks now), Yue- 
ehi (whose descendants, the Rajputs, are certainly 
a non-Turkic people), and Ye-tha, or Ephthalites, 
called also White Huns (these seem to have 
been different in type and habits from the Huns 
who migrated westward). All these peoples are 
variously ascribed to the Tungus or Turks ; some 
others, as the original Bulgars and Avars, are 
sometimes counted as Turks, sometimes as Finns ; 
and the Nogai, Kipchak, and Usbeg are regarded 
as either Mongols or Turks. The Dungans are 
placed between the Chinese and Turks, and the 
Horsak (Sokra and Horpsa) are the Buddhist Turks 
of Tibet. Finally, the Usuni (Wusun) are 
attributed by some to the Turks and by some to 
‘Aryans’ of Central Asia. Some other peoples 
are without doubt Turks, as the Hiung-nu, 
Khakas, Kirgis, Uigur, Tukiu (Assena), Seljuk, 
Khazar, etc. 

II. Division of tee modern TuRKs.~The 
distribution of the Turks is so wide and their 
geographical environment so varied that it is diffi- 
cult to speak of the Turkish type from an ethno- 
logical standpoint. Politically, too, what is called 
Turkish is often only Muhammadan and quite 
difterent in nationality. We find that in the pre- 
war Turkish empire of Asia Minor, N. Africa, and 
S.E. Europe there were far fewer_ Turks in an 
ethnological sense than there were in the pre-war 
Russian empire. 

1. The Siberian Turks. — i. Yakut.— See art. 
Yakut. 

2. Siberian ‘Tatars.’ — ^According to religion, the 

Siberian Tatars can be divided into two groups : 
Muhammadans and shamanists. The Muhamma- 
dans are : (1) the Tobolsk Tatars, in the Tobolsk 
government, (2) the Barabine (Baraba) Tatars, m 
the Kainsk district, (3) the Chulini Tatars, in 
Mariinsk district, (4) the Toinsk-Kuznietsk Tatars, 
in the Knznietsk and Bamaulsk districts. The 
shamanists are : (6) the ‘ Chem,’ or Black Forest 
Tatars, in the Biisk district, (6) Telept and 
Telengit, in Biisk and Kuznietsk districts, (7) 
Knmandints, in Kuznietsk and Biisk districts, (8) 
Shorts and Lebedints, in Kuznietsk district, (9) 
Kyzyl and Kamashints, in Achinsk district, (10) 
Koibal, Sagai, and Kachints, in Minusinsk district, 
(11) Karagass, in the forest of Nijne-Udinsk district. 
The total number of Siberian Tatars in I9II was 
about ^0,000. , 

The Tatars of the Tomsk government speak 
their native Turkic language, and only 30 per 
cent of them know Russian as well. In the 
Yeniseisk government only 12 per cent know 
Russian. The Teleut of the Kuznietsk distnct 
are perhaps the most Russified, while the Telengit 
along the Bia and the Katun are all b^tized, ana 
partly Russified, partly Mqngolized. The follow- 
ing natives seem to be mixed with the lenisei- 
Ostiak and Samoyed, or, as some think, are 
Tatarized Samoyed : the Kuraandints, Shorte, 
Lebedints, Kyiyl, Kamashints, Koibal, Kachints, 

1 Mimoiret relatifi d FAtie rur Ut Tataret, S vols., London, 
IMC-SS. 


and Karagass. The most genuine Turks are those 
‘Tatars’ who inhabit the region of the Altai 
forests — the ‘ Chem ’ Tatars. 

ii. Central Asiatic Turks.— The Central 
Asiatic Turks, all of whom are Muhammadans, 
can be divided according to their mode of life into 
(a) steppe nomads, and (6) village- or town-dwellers. 
The steppe nomads are : (1) the Kirgis or Kazak, 
(2) the Kara- Kirgis, (3) the Kara-Kalpak, (4) part 
of the Turkomans, (5) part of the Usbegs. The 
village- and town-dwellers are ; (6) Sarts, (7) 
Taranchi, (8) most of the Usbegs (with the 
Kipchak), (9) most of the Turkomans. 

1. Kirgds- Kazak and Kara- Kirgis. — The 
Kirgis-Kazak live in the northern and eastern 

art of the Aral-Caspian basin, and in the Oren- 

urg steppes, so they are lowlanders. The Kara- 
Kirgis live on the slopes of Pamir, Altai, and 
Tian-Shan. They are mountaineers. There are, 
however, other lurgis, to whom this name may be 
applied historically and ethnologically, who lived 
from the 6th cent. A.D. in the Yenisei valley and 
migrated to Semirechie, forced forward by the 
advances of the Russians in the 18th century. 
They are often identified with the ‘Khakas’ 
(Castrdn, Klementz, Kasmin, Radloff), and the 
inscriptions found in the valley of S. Yenisei are 
attributed to them. The Kirgis-Kazak call them- 
selves Kazak, kaz meaning ‘ goose,’ zag meaning 
‘croWj’i.e. the steppe birus, the free birds of the 
steppe. The Russians call them Kirgis-Kazak to 
distinguish them from their own Cossacks (Kazak). 
The Kirgis-Kazak derive themselves from the 
Usbeg, and they derive the Kara- Kirgis from dogs. 
But the Kara-Kirgis call themselves brothers of 
the Kirgis-Kazak, and in fact are probably one 
of their branches. Out of 4‘7 millions of these 
Kazak only about 400,000 are Kara-Kirgis. 

The Kirgis-Kazak were divided into three 
groups, called orda — the 8outhem,_or great orifa, 

‘ Ulu-dsohus,’ the little orda, ' Kishi-dschus,’ to 
the west, towards European Russia, and the 
middle orda, ‘ Orta-dschus,’ in tlie typical steppe 
country. But, when tliej’ began to mix ivith one 
another and to increase in numbers, they divided 
into clans, and each clan had its own tamga, or 
clan symbol, Avith ivliicli the horses and 
dromedaries were marked. The heads of the 
clans were called Sultans, while the nobility Avas 
called Tiuri or Ak-suek, ‘ White Bones.’ They 
trace their ancestry from Jenghiz Khan, notAvith- 
standing that the latter Avas a Mongol. All the 
other people AA’ere called Kara-Suek, ‘Black Bones.’ 
Lately, hoAvever, marriage prohibitions between 
these castes have been AvitlidraAvn, and the social 
division is based on material considerations. 

The felt hut of the Kirgis is called yurta., and a 
group of yiirta is called aid. Herds of sheep, 
horses, and dromedaries are their ciiief form of 
property. In sharp contrast to their lightly-built 
fiouses are their graves, especially among the 
Turkestan and Semirechie Kirgis. They look 
like small toAvers and are made of bricks and day. 
The subjugation of the Kirgis by the Russians 
began in 1734 and took more than 90 years — even 
during the Great War some groups of Kirgis con- 
sidered themselves independent. 

2. Kara-Kalpak.— Tlie Kara-Kalpak, or ‘Black 
Caps,’ are akin to the Kirris-Kazak, and live in 
Turkestan, especially in the Syr-Daria district, 
where they form half of the population. They 
number about 134,000 (1911). They seem to bo 
taller than the other Kirgis, and lead half-sedon- 
tary lives, part of them being agriculturiste. 
Some 20,000 of them live in Kliiviu 

3. Sorts. — The Sarts (1,847,000 in 1911) were 
originally a mixture of the original Iranian inhabit- 
ants, the Tajik, AA-ith their Turanian conqueror*, 
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they sprang. All we know now of the inhabitants 
of the lish (Russ. Chem) or Black Forest of the 
Altai points to tliis, however, that their present 
character and customs are results of their environ- 
ment and are similar to the customs and character 
of the earliest inhabitants of those regions. The 
original Turks were not steppe nomads living by 
warfare and constantly changing their camping 
places, but cattle-breeders and agriculturists de- 
voted to their fields and forests and knowing the 
system of slave labour, while so advanced politi- 
cally as to form confederations. Perhaps the most 
important proof of the origin of the Turks in the 
AJtai region is the resemblance of the art found in 
the old picture ■writings in the region to the art of 
the most primitive and typical Turks of the present 
day, whether in the form of cattle brands or rock 
drawings. Further, the burial customs of these 
people seem to have been unchanged by time and 
are now practised as in the place of their origin. 
There must have been in all ages Turkic tribes 
living on the outskirts of the empires whose mode 
of life was more nomadic and who consequently 
mixed to a greater extent with other nomads. 
Those tribes were, however, not the true Turks as 
described in the Orkhon inscriptions, but Kazaks, 
who correspond to the Russian Cossacks, or frontier 
half-military guards. 

The hypothesis ot the Altaian origin of the Turks is in opposi- 
tion to the theory launched some 60 years ago by Caatr6n and 
since uncritically accepted by some Finnish and Russian 
ethnologists (Otto Donner, Kleinentz), that the Saiiioy'ed 
originated in the Altai and Sayan Mountains and migrated from 
there to the north. If, further, the Samoyed are identified 
with the Finns, ns they are by some people, the Finns, who In 
modern times developed the high culture of the Scandinavians, 
become the ancestors of the bronze age people of Minusinsk. 

The linguistic authority of Gastrin seemed sufiicient to make 
people accept his theory without investigation, but his whole 
nj'pothesis was based on the supposition of the historian Fischer 
In the 18th cent, that the inhospitahle region ot the Arctic 
could not be the home of the Samoyed on account of its frigid 
character and poverty. The only support was of a linguistic 
character, that at the time of Gastrin some Tatar clans in 
S. Siberia (the Kamashints) could speak Samoyed. Moreover, 
this theory holds that many other Tatars, of Uriankhai and 
Minusinsk, like the Eoibal, Sovon, Beltir, and Kamgass, ore 
Turkicized Samoyed, one branch of which was pushed by the 
advance of the Turks towards the north. Such is Gastrin's 
theory. 

That the Samoyed might have originated further south than 
they are now is possible, but they must have always been fairly 
far north. All their present culture, which can be called 
‘ reindeer ’ culture, shows that they are under the influence of 
a period of Arctic environment too long to trace their origin. 
The few linguistic observations of the Samoyed tongue In 
S. Siberia only prove that some of the clans of the Samoyed 
migrated from the north further south. Neither in physical 
tj-pe nor in customs do either of these doubtful Samoyed 
resemble the real Samoyed. While on uninterrupted chain of 
ethnological and, above all, archaological evidence, ns well ns 
Ghinese and Arab historical mentions, ties the Turks to the 
Black Forest of the Altai mountains, from which they spread at 
an early date over the Sayan and Orkhon, no archieologicaj 
remains can be ascribed to the Samoyed, and no ethnological 
evidence supports the theory of Gastrin. 

The relationship between the Samoyed and 
Finnic races is still an open question, but in any 
case liistorical and archieological evidence of early 
Finnish culture does not go further east than 
the Ural (Perm). By dismissing, therefore, the 
Samoyed-Altaian theory, one dismisses also the 
claim of the Finns to an Altai-Sayan cradle. 
Possibly further archnsological discoveries may 
reveal still earlier Turkic inscriptions than those 
of the Yenisei, but they can only be found more 
to the south, since the inscriptions to the east 
of the Yenisei, i.e. the Orkhon, are one or more 
hundred years later. The relation between tlie 
Alinusinsk bronze antiquities and the archaeological 
remains of the steppes of the Black Sea attributed 
to the Scythians has been recently studied care- 
fully, and a close re.semblance was found.* Minu- 
sinsk was taken in this respect as a centre from 
which this culture spread towards the Black Sea. 

1 E. H. Minns, ^ej/thiant and Greeks, Gambridgc, 191S, p. 201. 


This is important as throwing light on the puzzle 
of the origin of the Scythians, though no one can 
doubt now the kinsliip, if not identity, of the 
Eastern Scythians and the Turks. If the cradle 
of the Turks is to be sought in the forest of the 
Altai with its environment which encourages a 
sedentary and agi-icultural mode of life— and the 
steppes and valleys between the Altai and Baikal 
are full of evidences of the sedentary culture of 
this people — it is still true that in comparison with 
the old Chinese, the Turks, especially tneir eastern 
branches, must be considered barbarians. Besides, 
there never has been a uniform culture spread over 
the various Turkic nations, nor did thw ever live 
in a mass undivided by foreign races. Tliis is why 
it is difficult to be certain whether some of the 
clans mentioned first by the Chinese and then by 
the Arab writers can be considered Turks. It is 
much easier to make this distinction among the 
contemporary Turks, even thoimh they appear 
also under various names of Tatar, Tuba, or 
Osmanli, 

A few words must be said about the name 
‘Tatar.’ R. G. Latham* points out that the less 
we use the term Tatar or Tartar, the sounder will 
be our ethnology. Ho also calls attention to the 
mistake of coupling the Manchu and tlieir dynasty 
wdth the Tatars. One of the earliest mentions of 
the word ‘Tatars’ is found in the old Turkish in- 
scriptions of the Orkhon ascribed to Bilge-Khan.® 
About this time (8th cent.) the ‘Otuz-Tatar’ 
(‘Thirty Tatar’) lived to the east and south-east 
of Baikal and were dependent on the Turkish con- 
federacy. Chinese history does not mention them 
till the 9th century. According to N. A. Aristoff,® 
the Otuz-Tatars were originally Turks, while the 
Mongolian scholar Bichurin is inclined to call 
them Mongols. In the same inscription on the 
Orkhon is a mention of the ‘ Tokuz-Tatars ’ (‘ Nine 
Tatars ’). 

The term ‘ Tatar ’ is closely connected with the 
term ‘Tatan.’* The people living in the present 
Khalka from the 9th cent, were called Tatan. 
They were di'vided into many aimdn, or unions of 
clans. The strongest of these were the Mongol, 
Taigut, Kere, and Tatar.® These were divided 
into clans, but all of them used the tribal name of 
Tatan. The Mongols successfully fought the 
Niuchi (Tungus) in the middle of the 12tii cent., 
and towards the end of this century the Mongol 
ruler, Teniujin, was elected head of all the Tatans 
and a great part of China under the name of 
Jenghiz Khan. The house of the Mongol-Tatan 
reigned from 1206 to 1638. The Mongol aimdn of 
the Tatan confederacy subdued the Tatar aimdn 
before they started on their European conquest, 
but it is doubtful whether all the Tatan accepted 
the name of this one aimdn. On the contrary, the 
name Mongol came into greater prominence than 
that of Tatan or Tatar through Jenghiz Khan. 
It is probable, however, that some of tlie Jenghiz 
Khan hordes were known to their neighbours as 
Tatan. When Carpini came as an envoy from the 
pope to the Khan Kuyuk, he may have made a 
mistake between Tatan and Tatar, so in the 13th 
cent, all the geograjdiers named the land between 
the Caspian and the Chinese Seas Great Tartary. 
It is perhaps becau.se the Chinese historians often 
called Tatan ‘ Tata ’ (a mistake now corrected by 
them) that many Asiatic scholars, such as H. J- 


1 Dticriptivt Ethnology t 2 vols,, I/>ndon, 1859, 265. 

2 P. M. Melioranski, * Oa the Orkhon and Yenisei ilonumwts 
with Inscriptions,* Joum, Min, Edxtc,^ St. Petcrflburgr» 1898, 

8S2 

s • Notes on the Ethnic Gomposition of the Turkic Tribes and 
Nations* (Russ.), Liv. An, TimtSt 1896, lii.-iv. p. 295. 

4 J. Bichurin, tfoUi on Mongolia (Russ.)* St. PetersDurjTi 
1828 

5 Ib. U 129, 221-227. 
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von Klaproth,' confuse the two names Tatan and 
Tatar. 

The first people to call all Mongols Tatars were 
probably the Knssians, and they gave this name 
also to the tribes who had settled along the 
Volga, and who seem not even to have been Tatan 
but various Turks brought within the Mongol- 
Tatar army, who after the death of Jenghiz Khan 
were pleased to regain their independence. At the 
present day Tatars, whether on the Volga, in the 
Crimea, the Caucasus, or Siberia, represent a fairly 
pure strain of Turks. Among the problematic 
Turks may be placed the Scythians, Parthians 
{though their descendants, the Turkomans, are 
among the most representative Turks now), Yue- 
chi (whose descendants, the Kajputs, are certainly 
a non-Turkic people), and Ye-tha, or Ephthalites, 
called also White Huns (these seem to have 
been difierent in type and habits from the Huns 
who migrated westward). All these peoples are 
variously ascribed to the Tungus or Turks ; some 
others, as the original Bulgars and Avars, are 
sometimes counted as Turks, sometimes as Finns ; 
and the Nogai, Kipchak, and Usbeg are regarded 
as either Mongols or Turks. The Dungans are 
placed between the Chinese and Turks, and the 
Horsak (Sokra and Horpsa) are the Buddhist Turks 
of Tibet. Finally, the Usuni (Wusun) are 
attributed by some to the Turks and by some to 
‘Aryans’ of Central Asia. Some other peoples 
are without doubt Turks, as the Hiung - nu, 
Khakas, Kirgis, Uigur, Tukiu (Aasena), Seljuk, 
Khazar, etc. 

II. Division of this modern TuRES.~'£he 
distribution of the Turks is so wide and their 
geographical environment so varied that it is diffi- 
cult to speak of the Turkish type from an ethno- 
logical standpoint. Politically, too, what is called 
Turkish is often only Muhammadan and quite 
different in nationality. We find that in the pre- 
war Turkish empire of Asia Minor, N. Africa, and 
S.E. Europe there were far fewer Turks in an 
ethnological sense than there were in the pre-war 
Bussian empire. 

1. The Siberian Turks. — i. Yakut.— See art. 
Yakut. 

2 . Siberian ‘ Tatars.’ — ^According to religion, the 
Siberian Tatars can be divided into two groups; 
Muhammadans and shamanists. The Muhamma- 
dans are : (1) the Tobolsk Tatars, in the Tobolsk 
government, (2) the Barabine (Baraba) Tatars, in 
the Kainsk district, (3) the Chulim Tatars, in 
Mariinsk district, (4) the Tomsk-Kuznietsk Tatars, 
in the Kuznietsk and Bamaulsk districts. The 
shamanists are: (5) the ‘ Chem,’ or Black Forest 
Tatars, in the Biisk district, (6) Teleut and 
Telengit, in Biisk and Kuznietsk districts, (7) 
Kumandints, in Kuznietsk and Biisk districts, (8) 
Shorts and Lebedints, in Kuznietsk district, (9) 
Kyzyl and Kamashints, in Achinsk district, (10) 
Koibal, Sagai, and Kachints, in Minusinsk district, 
(11) Karagass, in the forest of Nijne-Udinsk district. 
The total number of Siberian Tatars in 1911 was 
about 250,000. 

The Tatars of the Tomsk government speak 
their native Turkic language, and only 30 per 
cent of them know Bussian as well. In the 
Yeniseisk government only 12 per cent know 
Bussian. The Teleut of the Kuznietsk district 
are perhaps the most Russified, while the Telengit 
along the Bia and the Katun are all b^tized, and 
partly Russified, partly Mongolized. The follow- 
ing natives seem to be mixed with the Yenisei- 
Ostiak and Samoyed, or, as some think, are 
Tatarized Samoyed : the Kumandints, Shorts, 
Lebedints, Kyzyl, Kamashints, Koibal, Kachints, 

1 Uimoira nlatift d PAtie tur let Tatares, S vol9., London, 
18S^?S. 


and Karagass, The most genuine Turks .are those 
‘ Tatars ’ who inhabit the region of the Altai 
forests — the ‘ Chem ’ Tatars. 

ii. Central Asiatic Turks.— The Central 
Asiatic Turks, all of whom are Muhammadans, 
can be divided according to their mode of life into 
(a) steppe nomads, and (6) village- or to^vn-dwellers. 
The steppe nomads are : (1) the Kirgis or Kazak, 
(2) the Ivara-Kirgis, (3) the Kara-Kalpak, (4) part 
of the Turkomans, (5) part of the Usbegs. The 
village- and town-dwellers are: (6) Sarts, (7) 
Taranchi, (8) most of the Usbegs (with the 
Kipchak), (9) most of the Turkomans. 

1. Kirgis -Kazak and Kara -Kirgis. — The 
Kirgis- Kazak live in the northern and eastern 

art of the Aral-Caspian basin, and in the Oren- 

urg steppes, so they are lowlanders. The Kara- 
Kirgis live on the slopes of Pamir, Altai, and 
Tian-Shan. They are mountaineers. There are, 
however, other Kirgis, to whom this name may be 
applied historically and ethnologically, who lived 
from the 6th cent. A.D. in the Yenisei valley and 
migrated to Semirechie, forced forward by the 
advances of the Russians in the 18th century. 
They are often identified with the ‘Khakas’ 
(Castr6n, Klementz, Kasmin, RadlolF), and the 
inscriptions found in the valley of S. Yenisei are 
attributed to them. The Kirgis-Kazak call them- 
selves Kazak, tez meanin" ‘ goose,’ za^ meaning 
‘crow,’ i.e. the steppe birds, the free birds of tlie 
steppe. The Russians call them Kirgis-Kazak to 
distinguish them from their omti Cossacks (Kazak). 
The Kirgis-Kazak derive themselves from the 
Usbeg, and they derive the Kara-Kirgis from dogs. 
But the Kara-Kirgis call themselves brothers of 
the Kirgis-Kazak, and in fact are probably one 
of their branches. Out of 4’7 millions of these 
Kazak only about 400,000 are Kara-Kirgis. 

The Kirgis-Kazak were divided into three 
groups, called orrfo— the southern, or great orda, 

‘ Ulu-dschus,’ the little orda, ‘ lUshi-dschus,’ to 
the west, towards European Russia, and the 
middle orda, ‘ Orta-dschus,’ in the typical^ steppe 
country. But, when they began to mix ivith one 
another and to increase in numbers, they divided 
into clans, and each clan had its own tamga, or 
clan symbol, with which the horses and 
dromedaries were marked. The heads^ of the 
clans were called Sultans, while the nobility was 
called Tiuri or Ak-suek, ‘White Bones.’ They 
trace their ancestry from Jsnghiz Khan, notwith- 
standing that the latter was a Mongol. All the 
other people were called Kara-Suek, ‘ Black Bones.’ 
Lately, however, marriage prohibitions between 
these castes have been withdrawn, and the social 
division is based on material considerations. 

The felt hut of the Kirgis is called yurta, and a 
group of yurta is called aul. Herds of sheep, 
horses, and dromedaries are their chief form of 
property. In sharp contrast to their lightly-built 
houses are their graves, especially among the 
Turkestan and Semirechie Kirgis. They look 
like small towers and are made of bricks and clay. 
The subjugation of the Kirgis by the Russians 
began in 1734 and took more than 90 years — even 
during the Great War some groups of Kirgis con- 
sidered themselves independent. 

2. Kara-Kalpak.— The Kara-Kalpak, or 'Black 
Caps,’ are akin to the Kirgis-Kazak, and live in 
Turkestan, especially in the Syr-Daria district, 
where they form half of the population. They 
number about 134,000 (1911). They seem to M 
taller than the other Kirgis, and lead half-seden- 
tary lives, part of them being agriculturists. 
Some 20,000 of them live in Khiva. 

Sarts. — ^The Sorts (1,847,000 in 1911) were 
originally a mixture of the original Iranian inhabit- 
ants, the Tajik, with their Turanian conquerors, 
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the Usbeg, They busy themselves -with commerce, 
but occasionally take to agriculture and cotton- 
plant growing, in which they are not as successful 
as the Tajiks, though they know the use of the 
ariJca, irrigation canals. All the Sarts speak 
Turkish, and are Muhammadans (Sunnite) 5 they 
have many followers of the Sufi order. In physical 
type they approach nearer to the Iranians. 

4. Taranchi. — The Taranchi are very like the 
Sarts. They also live in winter in villages, 
kvihlak, and their summer houses are called sakla. 
They migrated to Russian Turkestan from Kulja 
at the same time as the Dungan after Kulja passed 
to China. They number about 83,000 (1911) and 
live in the Semirechie country, in the Hi basin, 
and partly in the Transcaspian coimtry. They 
are agriculturists, especially busying themselves 
with vegetable gardens, hut prefer commerce. 
They are Muhammadans, but their women do not 
cover their faces as the Sart women do. 

Besides the Taranchi there are various Turkish 
tribes on the Eastern slopes of the Tian-Shan, in 
Kashgar, Yarkand, and Khotan, who are the 
supposed descendants of the Uigur. Their lan- 
guage is sometimes called Turki, and is possibly 
one of the oldest types of Turkish. They form 
the most easterly branch of the Central Asiatic 
Turks, and probably remained behind when the 
first westward movements began. They ruled in 
Kashgaria from the 10th to the 12th century. 
Though in time they became Muhammadans, early 
Nestorian teaching has left its traces ; they still 
use the Syriac alphabet and possess a book of 
the 11th cent, in this writing, called Kndatku 
BUlik. They are a ‘free self-governing people.’ 
Some of them have been to Mecca (800 miles to 
the Siberian Railway, then through Odessa to 
Jedda). They consider Stamboul their religious 
and political capital. The Turks and generally 
the Muhammadans in Asia are more prosperous 
than the Buddhists, though the Buddhists are 
protected by the Chinese Government. 

The Kirei of N.iV. Mongolia are supposed to 
have come from the source of the Amur. In the 
11th and 12th centuries the Kirei were an im- 
portant power, and were probably of Nestorian 
creed. Whether the mythical Prester John (a 
Christian priest who reigned in some Christian 
Asiatic kingdom) was their king it is difficult to 
say. They are not heard of for a long period 
after the time of Jenghiz Khan. Tliey now difler 
from the Buddhist Mongols in being Muhammadans. 
They live on the banks of the Upper or Black 
Irtish and the greater part of the Western Altai 
astures and the Jungaria plains as far as Lake 
aisan. They train hawks, falcons, and golden 
eagles for hunting such game as gazelles, foxes, and 
even wolves. Like the Kazak, they claim Jenghiz 
Khan (a Mongol) as their ancestor. 

5. Usbeg. — The Usbeg (about 600,000 in 1911 ; 
including Kipchak, about 660, 000) form the majority 
of the inhabitants of the Samarkand district and 
parts of Ferghana and Syr-Daria districts. In 
Bokhara and Khiva they are the ruling people, 
like the Osmanli in Turkey. Their name is prob- 
ably derived from Usbeg EJian of the Golden 
Horde (1312-40) ; in the 16th cent, they founded 
in Turkestan the Khanates of Khiva and Bokhara. 
They are a mixture of three elements : Turks, 
Iranians, and Mongols. The Turkish element is 
probably predominant, though in the case of the 
Usbeg of Khiva it is the Iranian type that pre- 
dominates. Since the Usbeg exchanged their 
nomad life for a sedentary one, their customary 
law, adat, has lost ground, and is being replaced 
by written law, shkrJ-at. Father-right is very 
strong, but the position of women is on the whole 
bitter than among the Sarts and Tajiks. Though 


the Usbeg now imitate the Sarts in making huts 
covered with clay, and live in small villages en- 
circled by walls like fortresses, here and there the 
old felt yurta is still found. 

6 . Turkomans of Transcaspia.— The Turkomans 
live to the number of about 600,000 in the Trans- 
caspian territory and also partly in Persia, Khiva, 
and Bokhara. Until the Russian occupation of 
Merv they were nomad horse-breeders. Although 
some of them were subject to Persia, their boast 
has been tliat ‘not one Persian could cross their 
frontier without a string round his neck.’ In 1881 
the Russians destrojmd tlieir power by capturing 
their principal fortress, Geok-Tepe, and their slave 
trade has been suppressed. They now live in clay 
or raw brick houses, and, in some places, in Russian 
wooden houses. _ They are Muhammadans, but 
follow the unwritten customary law. Tlie clan 
division is still strong, and all migrations are made 
in clan groups. Endogamy is enforced. As the 
male population is abundant, the kalytn for the 
ulfe IS very high, and in some places the un- 
married men form 27 per cent of the population. 
On the whole they seem to be a democratic people. 

The chief clans of the Turkomans are : (a) the Ohaudors 
(Ohaudur), in the north-west part of Ust-Urt and the Kara- 
boghar Gulf ; near (6) the Yomuts or Yamuds, extending from 
Khiva across the Ust-Ort and along the shore of the Caspian to 
Persia ; (c) the Goklans or Goklens, settled in the Persian 
province of Astarabad ; they are said to be the most civilized 
and friendly of all the Turkomans ; (d) the Tekkcs (Taka), who 
were the most important tribe when the Russians conquered 
Transcaspia ; they are first heard of in the peninsula of Man- 
gishlak, but were driven out by the Kalmuks in 1718 and sub- 
sequently occupied the Akhal and Merv oases; the Russians 
infiicted a crushing defeat on them at Geok-Tepe in 1881 ; (<) 
the Sakars inhabit the left bank of the Oxus near Obarjui ; (/) 
the Sarik (Saruk) are found in the neighbourhood of Panjdeh 
and Yulatan ; (j;)the Salor (Salore), an old and iiMortant tribe, 
suffered much in the course of fights with the Tekkes, and in 
1857 migrated to Zarabad in Persian territory near the Hari- 
rud : (A) the Ersazis (Ersars) are now found chiefly near Khoja 
Salih ; they were once a very important tribe on the upper 
Oxus. 

The Central Asiatic territories, which belong to 
Russia, have a total population of from five to six 
millions, of which at least from four to five millions 
are Turks. Eastern or Chinese Turkestan has a 
population of about two millions, excluding Kulja 
and Jungaria. Jungaria has about 600,000 and 
Kulja 150,000, the overwhelming majority in all 
these three provinces being Turks. Besides the 
Turks of the north we find some Mongols, and in 
the east and south Tibetans. 

iii. The Volga ‘ Tatars.’— The Volga Tatars 
are those Turks who have been settled on the 
Lower Volga since the Hunnic invasions, and, 
since their hold has been strengthened by frequent 
invasions, they are partly mixed with the Mon- 
gols, the Finns, and, since the 13th cent., the 
Russians. After the break up of Jenghiz Khan’s 
empire they belonged to the ^eat orda of Kipchak 
(Kipchak being mainly a political and not a racial 
term). After the fall of the Kipchak the lUiM- 
ates of Kazan and Astrakhan continued to exist. 
The Khanate of Kazan was conquered by Russia 
in 1552, the Khanate of Astrakhan in 1557. 

1, K^an Tatars. — ^The Kazan Tatars number 
more than a million, and their centre is in the 
government of Kazan, though they extend on both 
banks of the Volga as far as the government of 
Saratov. 

2 . Astrakhan Tatars. — The Astrakhan Tatars, 

to the number of some 50,000, live at the mouth of 
the Volga. Some of the Volga Tatars, such as the 
Cheremiss, Chuvash, and othermiddle Volga tribes, 
and the Bashkir, are supposed to be of Finno- 
Ugrian origin, but they are now Turks in speech 
and Muhammadans in creed and social life. 
Muhammadanism was introduced among the Volga 
Turks in the 10th centuiy. , ^ . 

3. The Bashkir. — ^The government of Orenburg 
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is a great district for the Mordvins and the Bashkir. 
The latter are also found in Ufa, Perm, Samara, 
and Vyatka governments. Latham* says that 
the Bashkir are as entirely Turks in language and 
features as are the Kirms. They are sheidierds, 
herdsmen, but above all bee-masters. After the 
battle of 1552, when the power of the Tatars of 
the Volga was broken, the Bashkir submitted 
themselves to Russia, against whom they have not 
ceased to rebel. Their number is about 392,000. 

4 . Teptyar. — A typical mixture of races, some- 
thing like that of the Chulim Tatars of Siberia, 
where it is difficult to define which racial element 
predominates, are the Teptyar. When the Khanate 
of Kazan fell, a mixed population of Turks, 
Cheremiss, Votiak, Chuvash, and Mordvins fled to 
the east of Ural ; out of these has arisen a popula- 
tion which the other Turkish tribes call Teptyar ; 
they are partly shamanist, partly Muhammadan. 

iv. The Pontus or Crimean and Nogai 
Tatars. — The Khanate of the Crimea, originally 
Nogai (a political division of Tatars similar to the 
Kipchak who came there in the 13th cent.), was 
by the middle of the 16th cent, more or less 
Osmanli politically. In 1778 they became in- 
dependent, but in 1784 became subject to Russia. 
They are known as excellent agriculturists and 
growers of grapes and tobacco. 

The hill tribes of the Crimea who migrated there 
before the Nogai in the 11th or 12th cent, from 
Asia Minor, and are probably a branch of the 
Seljuk, are shepherds. The culture of the Crimean 
Tatars is more like that of Kazan and Astrakhan 
Tatars than like that of the Osmanli. Their total 
number is about 300,000. The same Nogai Tatars 
are to be found in Lithuania and Rumania to the 
number of 5000. They are now mostly Christian, 
and mixed with the local population. 

Another branch of the Nogai occupied the 
country between the Tobol and the Yaik rivers at 
the beginning of the 17th century. They were 
transplanted oy Peter the Great to the banks of 
the Kuma and Kuban, but a small group remained 
behind at the mouth of the Volga and are called 
Kundur Tatars. 

The Nogai are very Mongol in physiognomy. 
Some people attribute to them the tumuli of the 
Orenburg government. 

V. Western Turks. — i. Turks of the Caucasus. 
—The Turks of the Caucasus— properly speaking, 
the Azarbaijan Tatars — are the inhabitants of the 
province of which Tabriz is the capital. They 
number about two millions. They seem to be 
Turks speaking a Yagatai <linlect, who invaded 
Persia during the Seljuk period (ilth cent.). They 
are also called lliyet, i.e, tribes or clans. Each 
clan has its own ilkhani, appointed by the Shah. 

Some of these clans are : (o) the Kajara, near ^trabad ; the 
present dynasty of Persian Shahs conies from this trme ;^(o) the 
Ayshars of Azarbaijan province (a Rroup of these immipratta 
to Anatolia and iive now in Anti-Tawins) ; (c) the Shekalas ; (dj 
the Earakoyunlu; («) the Karagazli; (/) the Bahalu ; (ff) the 
Inamlu ; (A) the Kashkai, who probably arrived at Herat before 
the Persians. 

Azarbaijan Tatars are mixed with the Persians ; 
other Turks of the Caucasus, living in the moun- 
tains along the upper parts of the rivers Cheghera, 
Baksan, and Kuban, are mixed with the natives 
of the Caucasus and are physically of local type. 

2 . Turks of Anatolia.— (a) Osmanli and Sdjuh. 
—The term Osmanli or Ottoman, used in a strict 
sense, means ‘ descendant of Osman,’ a chief who 
gathered round him a nation at the end of the 
i”*'h and beginning of the 14th century. Recent 
researches have proved* that the Osmanli Turks 
(who until the revival of nationalism in Eastern 
Europe never called themselves Turks, hut always 

* a^A^^^^’bon^irAe Foundation of the Ottoman Empire, 
Ijondon, 1016. 
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Osmanli) are a tribe of Turks who lived in Persia 
for a considerable time before they moved to Asia 
hlinor. It was probably as refugees before the 
advance of the army of Jenghiz Khan that they 
appeared in the 13th cent, and uith the permission 
01 the Seljuks of Konia settled on the Asiatic 
remnants of the Byzantine empire. As the 
Osmanli have no -written history before the capture 
of Constantinople, all that we know about their 
early history is founded on tradition. Their clan 
is supposed to be descended from Kliorasan, hut 
we know more about Ertognl, who was the father 
of Osman. Osman oivned only the small territory 
of Sugnr, and it is not certain (Gibbons) that he 
and his people were Muhammadans, like the 
Seljuks, until he married into a Muhammadan 
family. It was the political unrest in E. Europe 
that helped the descendants of Osman to conquer 
all the Balkan Peninsula and Byzantium, The 
invasion of Asia Minor by Timur at the beginning 
of the 16th cent, stopped put for a very short time 
the successes of the Osmanli in Europe. If we 
consider that the Osmanli were originally only a 
small clan, and that the Seljuk and other Turks 
looked down upon them and did not join -with 
them, we must conclude that the hulk of the 
Osmanli nation was reornited from some race other 
than the Turkish. Recently the name Osmanli 
became the term applied to all the subjects of the 
pre-war Turkish empire. 

Many of the Turks of the old Byzantium who 
belonged to the Osmanli empire were not Osmanli 
in the strict sense. Thus the supposed remnants 
of the Seljuks of the 11th cent, are called Koniots. 
It is interesting to note that Byzantine authors 
mention a Turkish colony which settled in 
Macedonia on the river Vardar in the 9th cen- 
tury. 

( 0 ) Turkomans , — The Turkomans of Anatolia 
are spread all over Anatolia, but are specially 
numerous in the central part and in E. Taurus. 
They are more Mongolian in type than the Osmanli 
or Seljuk. They are nomads, but not to the same 
extent as the Yuruks. Their summer residences 
{yaila) are close to their ivinter houses [kishla). 
Some of them are Shrahs, others Sunnites. They 
seem to have been first heard of in Anatolia in the 
12 tii cent, and are mentioned by the historians 
Nicetas and Anna Comnena as ‘Turcomans.’* 
Tliey were opposing both Seljuk and Ottoman 
rule and probably migrated from C. Asia under 
their own political r 6 gime, 

(c) Yuruks.— The Yuruks live chiefly in the 
mountains, but also iu the plains from Smyrna to 
the E. Taurus. Tliey are typical nomads. 

Old ethnologists sometimes mistook the rcliri- 
ous communities of the Muhammadan sects for 
distinct Turkish nations — e.g., the Kizil-Baah 
Ig.v.), or Red Heads, living in the Angora region 
of Asia Minor, Persia, Afghanistan, and the 
Caucasus. 

III. EsiilOlON.—V^e shall deal only -vrith the 
religion of the Turks before they accepted 
Muliammadanism ; it has persisted up till now 
among some Turks of Central Asia and Siberia. 
There is evidence (the Buddhist utitings in Uigur 
character) that some of the Central Asiatic Turks 
were followers of Buddha about the 8 th century. 
Still more has been heard about Christian Nes- 
torian influences. In fact, there is a permanent 
sign of these in the form of Uigur wntten char- 
acters modelled probably on the Soghilian. The 
Arabs captured Samarkand in 706, but Muham- 
madanism in Central Asia was introduced later, 
and to some extent it is still spreading. The 
original religion of the Turks is a sliamanism of 

1 W. JI. Ramsay, The InitrmixiUTe of Raett in Atia Jfinor, 
London, 1B17. 
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the Southern type, i.e. with a well-marked dual- 
ism. Their shamanistic ceremonies and mythology 
are more highly developed than those among any 
other shamanistic people. It is this religion that 
can be called genuinely Turkish. 

I. Gods and spirits. — The highest good god is 
Yulgen, while the symbol of evil is Erlik, who 
lives in the darkness. Another higher being is 
Eudai, who is a sort of medium between men and 
the highest beings. The spirit owner of the hearth 
IS called Bel, and was so called by the Turks who 
were responsible for the old Yenisei inscriptions; 
several names of the gods appear in them. Then 
there are seventeen high rulers ruling over 
various parts of the Turkish lands. The Altai 
ruler is called Altai-Khan, and lives in the source 
of the river Katun. Yulgen himself is so good- 
natured that, when he wants to punish men for 
failing to give him sacrifice, he asks Erlik to do 
it. Yulgen is verjr often identified with the idea 
of the ^y, Tengri, or with light, Yaryk. The 
sky is generally the home of all good spirits. 
Ara-neme or Tengri Yulgen lives in the seventh 
sky. He has a mother, three sons, and twelve 
daughters. His eldest son is the god of thunder 
and rain, and his third son, Timur-Khan, is the 
god of war. One of his peculiarities is that an 
arrow passed tlirough his throat and since then 
he stutters. Kun, the sun, is of female sex, while 
the moon, Ai-ada, is a husband of the sun. All 
the mountains, forests, lakes, and rivers have 
their spirit owners, eelu, whose functions are not 
quite clear. They seem rather benevolent if 
propitiated. The same cannot be said about the 
spirit assistants of Erlik, called kara-neme, who, 
even if propitiated, may be found harmful. They 
are kno^vn also under the names of kuremes, asa, 
rozyr. Images of gods and spirits are made of 
various materials and are called tyns or kurmes. 

The chief office of the shaman is to use his 
sacred drum {tiunyiur) and keep off by its sound 
the malevolent spirits. The shamans themselves 
are in some tribes of two types, some to ward off 
the bad powers (black shamans) and some to pro- 
pitiate the good powers (white shamans, who are 
very often not professional but merely heads of 
the families). 


The goddess of birth is held in great regard; 
her name among the Altai Turks is Umai, among 
the Siberian Tatars and the Yakut, Ayisit. 

2. The soul. — The Turks of the Altaian Black 
Mountains (Chem) consider the soul of a man to 
be composed of several parts or of several inde- 
pendent souls. Each of these performs a special 
function — e.g., the tyn, from tynip, 'I breathe.’ 
One can hear the iyn’s sound when it leaves the 
body. Tyn and another soul, the suzy, are man’s 
vitality. The suzy (from ««, ‘water,’ and ttzak, 
‘long,’ i.e. ‘long-lived’) can leave the body for a 
while, but, if it is absent too long, the tyn perkhes. 
The kut is another kind of vitality (Jcutup, ‘I 
vanish’). Its absence causes disease. The tula 
is a soul implying wisdom which differentiates 
man from animals, who do not possess it. The 
sur is a man’s shadow {surmet, ‘ picture ’). After 
a man’s death the sur continues to dwell in the 
house for about forty days, but it keeps its in- 
dependent existence even when it goes to another 
place ; this soul, and one called the sune (,su nep, 

‘ I advise ’), seem to survive man and are ulti- 
mately reincarnated.^ 

3. Ceremonies. — Sacrifice to the sky is one of 
the most persistent ceremonies found among the 
old and modem Turks. It is called tigir {tayi 
among the Minusinsk Turks) and is performed 
every third summer. No women are ^owed to 


1 V, L. WlerbloU, The Nativei of the Altai, Tomsk, 1893, pp. 
r8-78. 


assist at the ceremony, which is held on the top 
of a mountain in a sacred birch spinney. The old 
fire {ulug ot) is made, and after many incantations 
a new fire is lighted from the old one. It is pro- 
tected by the shamans lest it should go out, which 
would mean a catastrophe for the tribe. A he- 
goat or a ram is sacrificed, but no blood must bo 
shed and no cry heard from the sacrificial animal. 

During the sacrifice to Yulgen among the 
Altaians similiar precautions are taken, and the 
whole fore-quarters of a horse are boiled on the 
‘old fire,’ while the hind-quarters are boiled on 
the new fire. During both ceremonies each head 
of a family attaches a thread of flax to the sacred 
birches — that is the path for their ivishes to go to 
the high being — and eagle feathers attached to the 
threads carry them farther up. The meat boiled 
on the old fire is then taken round in the direction 
of the sun and burnt on the same fire. If the 
smoke goes up in a straight line, the sacrifice is 
accepted. Then only a feast is held, and the 
choicest meat is offered to the kam shaman, or 
medicine-man. Among the Kirgiz he is called 
baksa if belonging to the same clan, or duana if 
belonging to another clan. The meat prepared 
on the new fire is consumed, while remnants of the 
feast together with the implements used are burnt 
again on the old fire. 

The birch plays a very important r61e in all 
Turkic ceremonies, and, whether the Turks live in 
steppes or tundras, birches are either brought from 
the forest regions or are symbolized by driftwood 
poles. This as well as veneration of forest animals 
and birds (and not steppe or tundra animals) seems 
to point again to the forest origin of the race. 

The summer sacrifice to Yulgen (called also Bai- 
! Yulgen) lasts for two or more days, and it is usually 
on the second day that the shamanistic perfor- 
mances are held. The kam is preparing ioT a, 
Journey to the various spirits and gods living in 
the skies above. He ceremonially feels vanons 
spirits represented on his drum. While the 
company eats the offered meat, the kam sings ; 

‘ Accept thie, O Kaira Khan I 
Master of the drum with six horns 
Draw near with the sound of the hell 1 
When I cry “ Ohokk 1 " make oheisanoe. 

When I cry “Mel" accept this I ’ 

Then he offers a garment to Yulgen with a song : 

‘ Gifts that no horse can cany — 

Alas 1 Alas 1 Alas 1 
Gifts that no man can lift — 

Alas I Alas I Alas I 
Garments with triple collar 
Turn them thrice before thine eyes. 

Let them be a cover for the steed, 

Alas 1 Alas I Alas 1 
Prince Yulcen, full of gladness, 

Alasl Alasl Alasl’ 

Then only the shaman summons all the spirit 
assistants represented on the drum to enter it. 
He sings and then is silent for a while, and a 
noise of various birds and animals, whom he is 
imitating, is heard. Then he begins to beat nis 
drum and to dance round the people, touching 
them occasionally with his drum or drumstick. 
The fire is extinct, the shaman’s voice becomes 
weaker, and the sound of the crackling of the 
birch in the middle of the room indicates that the 
shaman has fled to the skies. Sometimes the /cam 
gives an account of what he sees while he travel^ 
sometimes only after coming back. In the sixth 
sky he encounters the moon, in the seventh the 
sun, and from the highest sky he can reach — only 
a few kams reach the ninth sky — ho prays to 
Yulgen : 

' Lord, to whom three stairways lead, 

Bai -Yulgen, possessor of three flocks. 

The blue vault which has appeared. 

The blue sky that shows itself. 

The blue cloud that whirls along, 
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The blue sky bo hard to reach, 

Land a year’s journey distant from water. 

Father Ynigen thrice exalted, 

Shunned by the edge of the moon's axe. 

Thou who usest the hoof of the horse ; 

O Tulgen, thou hast created all men 
Who are stirring round about us. 

Thou, Yulgen, hast bestowed all cattle upon us, 

Let us not fall into sorrow 1 

Grant that we maj’ withstand the evil one I 

Let us not behold Kermes, 

Deliver us not into his hands.' l 
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TUSHES AND OTHER PAGAN TRIBES 
OF THE CAUCASUS.— The Caucasus presents, 
os is well knoivn, one of the most remarkable 
ethnological and linguistic regions in the world.* 
The reason is not far to seek : this narrow peck of 
land between the Black Sea and the Caspian has 
formed for centuries a bridge between S.E. Europe 
and Asia Minor. Armenians and Iranians (Tats) 
press up from the south ; Slavs and Tatars descend 
from the north ; at least one Iranian people, the 
Ossetes,® has forced its way into the very centre of 
the region. In the midst of these intruders are 
the Caucasians proper, guarded by the mountain- 
system of the Caucasus. 

The religious history of the Caucasian peoples is 
analogous to their political and ethnological record s ; 
only linguistically and (for the most part) racially 
have they maintained their independence. Of 
their ancient paganism but one fragment of any 
value has been preserved. Regarding the ‘ Albani,’ 
who occupied the eastern portion of the country 
between the Terek and the Kura,® Strabo writes 
thus ; 

*Tho gods they worship are the Sun, Juppiter, and the 
Moon, but the Moon above the rest. She hM a temple near 
Iberia. The priest is a person who, next to the king, receives 
the highest honours. Ho has the government of the sacred 
land, which is e xtensive and populous, and authority over the 

IM. A. Czaplicka, Aboriginal Siberia, London, 1914, pp. 

^arhe' best ethnological maps of this reri™ '''2," 

Seidlitz, in Pelermanns Mitteilungen, S' “go?; 

von Erckert, Der Kaukasus und seine Vdlker, Leipag, 1887 , 
DorolMVa %arta kavkazkago kraya, Tiflis, 1903 ; Ethnogra- 
fii^kayakarta kavkazkago trayn. Tlfiis, 19M (cf the review 
bv A Dirr, in Petermanns Mitteilungen, Ivil. (1911) pt. 

94 f ■)'• and, tor the Karthvelian rcrion only, by H. Sdiu^nrdt, 

mV'V... -..z"" (1897) Taf. 6. FortheTushes, 

Si : ■ . ■ ■ e special map by G. Baddc, in 

/»»’ geograf. obllestva, ^ 

riRsm * For an ethnographic map in the Ist cent. R.O., see J- de 
uSn Mi.s^<m sMmtihue au Cauease, ii. pi. xiv., and for 
Se Ifatributiou of the various tribes according to the classical 

Mthors7seett?mapby B. Latj-shev, InhlsN^^^ 

ii. 

* See art. Ossetio Rkuoios. 

4 De Morgan, ii. 101-196. 


sacred attendants, many of whom are divinely inspired and 
prophesy. Whoever of these persons, being violently possessed, 
wanders alone in the woods, is seized by the priest, who, having 
bound him with sacred fetters, maintains him sumptuously 
during that year. Afterward he is brought forth at the sacrifice 
performed in honour of the goddess, is anointed with fragrant 
ointmentj and is sacrificed together with other victims. The 
sacrifice is performed in the following manner. A person, 
having in his hand a sacred lance with which it is the custom 
to sacrifice human victims, advances from the crowd and pierces 
the heart through the side, which he does from experience in 
this office. IVhen the man has fallen, certain prognostications 
are indicated by the manner of the fall, and these are publicly 
declared. The body is carried away to a certain spot, and then 
they all trample upon it, performing this action as a mode of 
purification of themselves. 

The Albanians pay the greatest respect to old age, which is 
not confined to their parents, but is extended to old persons in 
genera). It is regarded as impious to show any concern for the 
dead or to mention their names. Their money is buried with 
them ; hence they live in poverty, having no patrimony.' i 

Ho also states,!! on the somewhat dubious authority of Megas- 
thenes, that the Caucasians practised coition in public and ato 
the corpses of their dead relatives. 

The religions history of the Caucasus is as varied 
as its other records. Central Caucasia was not 
converted to Christianity until the 4th cent., and 
the goMel first penetrated E. Transcaucasia after 
the defeat of Khusrau (Chosroes) i. by Justinian 
in the middle of the 6th century. Mazdaism, on 
the other hand, was introduced into E. Caucasia 
in the Arsacid period (186-265), and in E, Trans- 
caucasia it had superseded Christianity by the 
time of the rise of Islam in 646. In consequence 
many Caucasian peoples possessed a religion which 
was an undigested mass of primitive paganism, 
Mazdaism, Christianity, and Muhammadanism. 
Among certain tribes, notably the closely kindred 
and geographically contiguous Tushes, Pshavs, 
and Khevsurs, this state or affairs still obtains, as 
was also the case among the Dadianio Svanetiana 
until their nominal conversion (or, rather, recon- 
version) to Christianity in 1865. 

So far as present conditions are concerned, the 
religions professed by the Caucasian peoples are as 
follows : 

(1) Georgians (Eartbvelians) : Lazes, AJars, Yengilol, Eabar- 
dinisns, and Oberkess, Muhammadan (the two latter relatively 
recent converts from Christianitj’) ; Tushes, Pshavs, Khevsurs, 
SvaneHans, and Abkhases, pogan (or semi-pagan) ; Mlngrolians, 
Imeretians, Gurians, and Grusinians, Georgian Christians.* 

J Eastern Caucasians (Chechens, Avars, Kazikumyks, Kyrlns, 

, Muhammadans. 

Turko-Tatars (Knmyks, Eirgis, Eakmyks, etc.), Muham- 
ins or Lamaists. 

(4) Iranians ; Tats, Muhammadans ; Ossetes, scml-ChristlanS 
or semi-Muhammadans, with numerons pagan survivals. 

(6) Armenians, Christians. 

The present article is restricted to the pagan or 
semi-pagan peoples of the_ Caucasus, especially the 
Khevsurs, with whoso religion that of the Pshavs 
and Tushes is practically identical.® These peoples 
possess an interest greater than their numbers 
seem to warrant. Like so many Oriental religions 
systems, such ns Manichteism (jf.r.) and the 
religions of tlie Mandwans, Nusains, Kizil Bash, 
Yezidis Iqg.v.), etc., they present a syncretism 
analogous to late classical developments or to the 
Grieco-Egyptian system.® 

I. Tushes, Pshavs, and Khevsurs, — ^The Tushes, 
Pshavs, and Khevsurs are three small, contiguous 
tribes of Karthvelinn stock, numbering, in 1912, 
6600, 11,000, and 7700 resnectively ; * and their 
relimouB systems are so similar that they need not 
be discussed separately. 

(a) Sanctuaries. — ^Tho Miati, or place of prayer 
and sacrifice,’ is synonymous with the community 
Ixi. iv. 7f.(*=p. £03 O). ®xv. i. £0(=p. 7100). 

» Cf. W. F. Adcncy, The Orsek and Eastern Churches, London, 
1003, pp. 344-348. 

4 For the Ossetes see art- Ossimo Rzuaios. 
a Sec artt. Attis, Ctbzl®, ORaxo-EoTmas Rmoios, eta 
« A. Dirr, in PeUrmanns Mitteilungen, IrilL (1912) pt. 1, 
p. ISS. 

7 The word khati properly means ■ idol,* ‘ image ’ ; i t is also nsed 
to denote an * angel,' or personification of heaven or nature, 
possibly as being an ' image ’ of the Supreme God (cf. Ucribseber, 
Au* den Hoehregionen des Kaukasus, IL 76, 00 f.). 
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itself ; and so completely has khafi lost its primary 
meaning of ‘ image ’ that prayer is made to it quite 
as earnestly as to its divinity, the hatoni-khati 
(‘ image-lord ’)• The khati usuallj'' stands on a hill, 
in a grove of trees (planes, oaks, etc.) which are 
considered holy, which no axe may touch, and 
beneath which no wild animal may be killed. The 
sanctuary always consists of more than one build- 
ing, surrounded by a rude stone wall. A small 
chapel, artlessly constructed of irregular slabs, 
contains the ‘image,’ the drosha (banner of the 
clan, borne in battle, and regarded with awe),* and 
the costly silver vessels from which the sacred beer, 
brewed in the khati, is drunk, etc. Near the khati, 
but within a hedge of its o^vn, is a small, dark 
building to house the brewing apparatus, flrinking- 
cups, and the like ; and close by, under the shade 
of a great tree decked with rags, etc., is an altar, 
about 1^ m. high, which is adorned ■udth humble 
offerings, while over it is a bowl with an aspergU- 
lum, and behind it frequently stands a stone idol. 
By the altar is a stone-paved pit into which the 
blood of the sacrificial victim flows through a quad- 
rangular opening; and feet and bones of sheep, 
kine, etc., bear -witness to the zeal of the wor- 
shippers. Near this usually stands another altar- 
shaped column resting on a square base ; and on 
it are piled horns of -u’ild animals, brought as 
offerings to the sanctuary. A special hut is 
erected for brewing the beer, which only the 
proper servants of the khati may prepare ; and 
rfaroasi-dwellings and assembly-places are pro- 
■yided for the mmisters of the shrine. The sacred 
vessels (mostly of silver and often bearing Christian 
symbols) are jealously guarded against profanation 
or theft ; and at higli festivals the -worshippers 
drink from them the sacred beer.* 

As the terrestrial home of the celestial khati, 
the khati, in its aspect of place of prayer and sacri- 
fice, serves as means of communication between 
heaven and earth, so that in each crisis of life it is 
visited for prayer to the divinity dw'elling there. 
While almost every -village has its own khati, 
three, aU dedicated to St. George (see below [cf]), 
possess special sanctity — those in the villages of 
Gudani and Khakhmati, and the khati of Karatis- 
Jvari in Likoki. The two former are the oldest in 
Khevsuria, and all three enjoy large estates. 


The Khati of Ondanl is colled ' leader of God's hosts ’ and 
contains the chief drosha of the Ehevsurs. It possesses great 
power against theft (hence it is invoked when a raid is to be 
undertaken) and against disease, insanity, and sterility. The 
Khati Someba-Zrolis-Zferi, in the village of Ukan-Ehalo, is the 
special patron of hunters and thieves, and has peculiar power 
over the clouds. The khati of Karatis-Jvari is particularly 
potent against all e-ril spirits, which appear in the form of 
hedgehogs, swine, etc. ; and his sacrifice, in case of misfortune, 
is a goat, which, it should be noted, is offered only to evil spirits. 
In the village of Atabe is a khati dedicated to St, Evirik, lord of 
the mainland, whom all angels obey, and who has his throne 
next to God. 


(6) Priests. — Some uncertainty prevails concern- 
ing the various orders of the priesthood. The 
lowest rank is that of the shulta, of whom each 
khati has three, chosen annually from the com- 
munity by the khuzi and the dekanossi. The 
shulMs duties are to guard the property of the 
sanctuaiy, to supervise and assist the agricultural 
work on the land belonging to the khati, and to 
see the harvest safely- garnered. Like the other 
ministers of the khati, they must lead a blameless 
life, and for several weeks before each feast inter- 
course -with women is forbidden. They may not 
enter the darbasi, this privilege being reserved for 
the higher functionaries. 

The next in ascending rank are the dasturi, 


1 Of. art. Basxebs. 

s The emphasis laid on the sacred beer may be a reminiscence 
of the Indo-Irsnian loma-haoma rite (see artt. Haoha, Soiu), 
despite the wide-spread custom of drinking intoxicants in 
connexion with sacred ceremonies (see ERE v. 78). 


chosen by the khvzi from the community, either 
for a definite period or for an individual feast. 
Their name is of Persian origin (Pahlavi-Pers. 
dast-ur), but in the Iranian priesthood the dastiirs 
occupy the highest rank.* The duties of the 
Khevsur dasturi are to receive the barley from the 
shulta, prepare the firewood, obtain the wild hops 
(cultivated bora may not be used), and brew the 
sacred beer. During this process they must te 
barefooted, bareheaded, and ungirdlecl, may not 
leave the sanctuary, and are forbidden to speak.* 
At the festivals they must prepare and serve the 
food of the khuzi and dekanossi, and perform a like 
service for the attendant worshippers. When the 
khuzi slays the sacrificial offering (svaraki), the 
dasturi and dekanossi hold its feet, and they 
sprinkle the sacrificiant and his family with its 
blood. During four weeks pre-vious to a feast the 
dasturi must refrain from conjugal relations and 
may not go near a boseli (menstruation -hut). 
While the shulta are all equal in rank, there are 
various degrees among the dasturi according to 
the periods for which thej' are chosen; and, to- 
gether with theiAwfte, they administer the finances 
of the khati. 

The real priest of the khati is the khuzi, who is 
chosen, not by the community, but by tlie sooth- 
sayer (kadagt) or seeress (mkitkhavi). A future 
khuzi is usually a man of standing, favourably 
known for shrewdness and eloquence ; and the sign 
by which he is elected is normally illness of him- 
self or of one of his relatives (failure to recover 
from such illness, however, means that he has 
been rejected by the khati). Once chosen, the 
khuzi cannot be removed against his will ; he is 
deemed holy, and no one dares insult him by word 
or deed. On the other hand, a man selected by 
kadagi or mkitkhavi cannot refuse to accept the 
dignity of khuzi, under penalty of divine anger. 
The khuzFs duties are the performance of religious 
rites (some of which, in much distorted form, are 
of Christian origin, ns shown by their invocatipn of 
the Trinity) and the offering of prayers, which — 
for material blessings alone — are addressed to the 
batoni-khati (as the mediator of the dirine will) 
rather than te the supreme deity. The khuzi also 
slaughters the svaraki by cutting its throat, and 
he and the dekanossi receive its skin and half of its 
flesh. He performs marriages, conducts festivals 
for the dead, blesses the people at the great feasts, 
and foretells the outcome oi illness by placing the 
cap and girdle of the afflicted person luider his 
piDow and dreaming over them.^ He is likewise 
the guardian of the sacred drosha, before winch 
the people kneel when it is shown them on high 
festivals ; and at such times he solemnly curses 
any who may possibly prove traitors, holding ^**8“ 
a bowl of beer and pouring it on the ground -with 
the words, ‘So may the house, the family, the 
fortune of the faithless be emptied I ’ Like the 
dasturi, he must observe the utmost purity 
festivals, even an erotic dream sufficing to defile 


him. . 

The khuzi is assisted by several dekanossi, IiKe- 
ivise chosen by the kadagi or mkitkhavi, and bound 
by the same rules as govern him. With the 
dasturi they hold the sacrificial victim wlule he 
cuts its throat ; with him (or for him, if he is pre- 
vented from taking part in tlie festival) they 
repeat the prayers and bless the people ; and they 
li^t the candles in the khati.* 

I See art. Paresr, Priestbood aranian). 

» The prohibition of speech (cf. also brfow, p. 
like a Burvival of Zoroastrianism (see SBE v. [ISSOJ 
XTiil. P8S2] 135, xxiv. [1885] 2831.1; but. on 
JO barefoot and tingirdled are heinous sins in Mozdaism (bUo 
T 106 f 287)« 

8 Cf. art. lycuBATiOK, of which this dreaming Is rcahy * 

^The hhuzx^ dekaixoisi^ dasturi^ and 
!poDd respectively to the fourfold hierarchy of bishop, pn w 
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A somewhat problematical figure in the hier- 
archy ’ is tlie khevis-beri ( ‘ valley-elder ’), It seems, 
on the whole, that he was originally the political 
or administrative head of the valley, and as such 
was the bearer of the drosha and the leader of the 
army. In this manner he naturally became pro- 
tector of the khati, and so developed by degrees 
into a religious leader, particularly as his older 
political importance steadily diminished. Traces 
of this, liowever, yet remain. He is still the one 
who uplifts the dronha at certain feasts ; and, 
unlike the khuzi, dekanossi, dasturi, and shulta, he 
inherits his dignity ; and it is only in the case of 
extinction of a family in which the office of khevis- 
beri is hereditary that he is chosen by the khuzi. 
He is the faithful transmitter of ancient ritual ; 
but his precise relation to the khuzi is uncertain. 

(e) Sorcerers. — ^Among the Khevsurs sorcerers 
and priests co-operate. The kadagi is chosen at 
New Year by khuzi and dekanossi. Usually he is 
neurotic, and he delivers his messages in the char- 
acteristic manner of shamans.’ He is the mouth- 
piece of the khati and is consulted in all important 
events of life, especially in cases of illness, when 
he designates the particular ofi'ering necessary to 
propitiate the deity whose anger has caused the 
affliction. In certain khntis, as in Khakhabo, the 
kadagi even has the right to carry the drosha. 
The female counterpart of the iutdagi is the 
mkitkhavi, who is often a hysteriac. Despite 
the restrictions imposed on all other Khevsur 
women, the mkitkhavi holds rank equal to that of 
the kadagi. The mkiCkhavis divine by means 
of water, grains of com, etc, ; and, if they 
declare that the cause of an illness is a deity’s 
desire to obtain the person afflicted, the latter is 
clad in white, and a vow is taken that his hair 
shall be uncut for three years, etc. 

There is another class of sorceresses, the mestdta 
— women and girls who sustain a peculiarly close 
relation to the supernatural world. To approach 
the spirits of the departed, the mesulta lies upon 
the ground, grows pale, and fallsintodeep slumber, 
often broken by a gentle murmuring, _ which is 
regarded as converse with the dead. Since, how- 
ever, too much speech regarding the other world 
is dangerous, the mesulta, on awakening, uses 
language which is intentionally obscure. If a child 
falls ill before reaching the age of two years, the 
mesulta is consulted. She tells from what departed 
spirit the illness comes ; and the child’s name is 
changed to that of the deceased in question (in 
similar illness of an older child the aid of the 
kadagi, not the mesulta, is sought). 

(d) Deities. — Keminiscences of Christianity are 
so numerous that it is not always easy to say 
exactly what is essentially the religion of the 
Khevsurs and kindred tribes. The supreme deity 
is Morigi, creator and omnipot<;nt, who dwells in 
the seventh heaven and is the god of the living, 
whereas Christ is the divinity of tlie dead.’ Tlie 
"Trinity, occasionally ■ invoked in prayers, is 
regarded as three angels; the Blessed Virgin 
receives honour as one of the chief angels ; and 
SS. Peter and Paul are the angels of wealth and 
abundance. Morigi leaves the actual administra- 
tion of the world to his delegates, the khatis, each 
of -whom has his special fimction and is aided by two 

deacon, and suMeacon ot the Ortliodox, Uoraan, and Anelican 
Churches, and this may indeed 1)0 their oricin ; it is less likely 
that they arc reminiscences ot the zarathushtrotema, andttrzpat, 
ralu, and tiiol/rd ot Zoroastrianism (lor whom see art. Piuest, 

PRIESTDOOD riranlan]). 

1 Of. the divcrRCnt opinions cited by Merzbacher, lu 85. 
a See art. Siumakism. ... j-., 

3 The seven heavens represent Jewish Taimudio tmnitlon 
(see JE i. 691, vi. SOS); for Morigi as god of the living cf. 
Mt 223^ : and the concept ot Christ ns god ot the dead Is prob- 
ably borrowed trom the doctrine of His descent into Hades 
(1 1* SW). 


measengers {esauls), one good and the other evil, 
through whom the khati rewards or punishes man- 
kind. The esatds united form the lieavenly host 
(lashlcari-, Arab. laSknr, ‘army’), to wliicli the 
I sisters ’ of the khati also belong. A special shrine 
is erected to these ‘sisters’ in the khati of Khakh- 
mati, and there three maidens from Kajeti (the 
land of the demons) dwell — Ashe, Simen, and 
Samdsiraari — who are represented as cliildren and 
who, when sent by the khati, cause the cliildren of 
the guilty to fall ill.* 

The principal deity, for all practical purposes, is 
the patron saint of the Caucasian region, St. 
George of Cappadocia, from whom the laud of 
Georgia is popularly supposed to have received its 
name.’ The majority of churches in Georgia are 
dedicated to him, as are the three chief khatis of 
the Khevsui-s — Gudani, Khakhmati, and Karatis- 
Jvari. He not only causes the herds to multiply, 
but he heals animals and men and protects his 
worshippers in time of peril. He is, furthermore, 
a storm-god and solar deity, and his throne is on a 
lofty mountain,® whence he sends upon the fields 
of the vvicked the hail which his servants, the divs 
(Av. daeva, ‘demon’), bring from the sea at his 
bidding. To avert his wrath, no work is done in 
the fimds on Mondays, Fridays, and Saturdays 
from June till harvest, special watchers being 
appointed to see that this tabu is not violated. 
Chapels are erected in his honour on hill-tops, 
to which pilgrimage is made annually ; and at 
Khalchmati sacrifices are made to his dog, a wind- 
demon, for having once protected the Khevsur 
herds against a band of devils. 

(e) Festivals . — The chief Khevsur festivals fall 
about Easter, Ascension Day, and Now Year’s 
Day. The most important is celebrated in the 
khati of Gudani, beginning on Good Friday and 
lasting four days ; but in memory of our Saviour’s 
thirst (Jn 19®®) bread and salt alone are eaten, and 
only a little beer may be drunk. Twelve weeks 
later the great national festival, said to commemor- 
ate the liberation of the land from foreign inva- 
sion, is celebrated at the khatis of Khaklimati and 
Karatis-Jvari, and also tlironghout I’shavia and 
Tushetia. At these festivals the number of sacri- 
ficial victims is very large, from 500 to 600 sheep 
and 20 to 40 cattle being ollered at Khakhmati 
alone, and the quota of each faioily being at least 
five sheep. The priests receive the skin and half 
of the flesh, which is salted to keep, the remainder 
being cooked by the dasturi and eaten by the 
assembly, together with bread and abundant beer. 
This beer is solemnly blessed by khuzi and dekan- 
ossi, after which the dasturi presents it first in the 
sacred silver vessels to these prie.sts and then to 
the laity but it is consumed so generously that 
the festival frequently degenerates into a drunken 
revel. Women are not admitted to the feasts and 
may not pass beyond a certain line in the khati,* 
where they receive their share of beer and viands. 
Near a khati on a hill in the village of Arkhoti is 
a special nishi (place where a saint has performed 
a miracle) for children, and to this are brought 
loaves baked expressly for them. 

1 This explains the function of the in^gulta In healing: Infantt 

a Stcpamer, In Wetser and Welle, KirchenUzikon'if Freiburg’# 
18S2-100X, V. 830; cf, also AS, April. Wu 101 IT. In reality, 
however, * Georgia Ms probably dcrivea from Pers. Ourj(lfiUin), 
the nanje of the land In question (Adeney, p. S44, note). 

»Cl. the mypilo awe aKsociat4*d with the Tnount^n<i Kasbek 
In Og<«etia (Xlcrxbacher, 1. 84*^SS8) and Elburr., the latter t>elng 
called Orfi Itub(* Abode of the Blest ') by the .\l»khase«, Afhka 
Makhtia (‘Mountain of the Gods*) or ^'ash Hamakho (‘Holy 
Height*) by the Cherkesa, and Jinn PidiJah (* I.<orU of Splrita*) 
by the Turklsh*Bpc.aking tribes (i6. I. fiO0*COl); its name it 
derived from the Persian Alhurz (A%% Ham Ecrezalti), iiAtlf a 
famous abode of dirr (cf. JRItE vHL 607*^)^ 

* Apparently a reminiscence of celebration of the Eucharist. 

Probably rctnlnisccut of the narlhex of early (^hrixtUii 
churches. 
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(/) Status of women. — Until a daughter-in-law 
has entered the household, a Khevsur woman’s 
life is one of toil. She not only aids her husband 
in working in the fields and tending the cattle, but 
must also mow and thresh, bring wood and water, 
cook food, make clothing, etc. When her son 
brings home his bride, however, the mother-in- 
law becomes the administrative head of the house, 
and nothing may be done without her approval. 

(gr) Elarriage and divorce . — Betrothal frequently 
takes place while the future bride and groom are 
still children ; and in such a case the boy’s father 
is obliged, until the girl reaches maturity, to send 
annual presents to the bride’s father, while at 
New Year a brother or sister of the groom takes 
to the bride a ‘luck-loaf’ (jbedis-hveri), which she is 
bound to eat. The marriages are always arranged 
by a female marriage-broker, who takes some 
small present from the parents of the groom to 
the father of the bride. After betrothal the girl 
may seek no other alliance, and theft of her by 
another man entails severe consequences on him 
and her, besides being a deep disgrace to the in- 
tended groom and his family. Marriage between 
persons even remotely akin is strictly forbidden, 
with the result that, since all the inhabitants of a 
village belong to a single family, men and women 
of the same community very seldom wed. 

On the marriage day the father of the groom sends to the 
bride’s father, by two men of standing, two sheep, one of which 
is kilied at the khati, the other in the bride’s house. The girl’s 
mother bakes two large festival loaves (kada), and nil the 
maidens of the village escort the bride, with her parenfa and 
kinsfolk, to the end of the village, where one of the kad<ts is 
eaten. The bride’s escort now return home, while the bride, 
with some of her more distant relatives, follows the tivo men 
sent by the groom’s father, all but the girl being mounted on 
horseback. During this Journey the second kada is eaten, and 
when she reaches the village which is to be her future home 
the bride is met by all its inhabitants, the distance which they 
come to greet her being proportionate to the respect shown 
her. Arrived at the groom’s house, the bride is entertained in 
a separate room by the women of the family, while her escort 
are feasted. Ueanwhile the groom hides till summoned by the 
feasters ; and he then receives the place of honour, but may 
share in neither banquet, song, nor dance, being permitted to 
drink only a single glass of brandy. The women likewise ore 
debarred from the men’s feast and dance, this being probably 
a Muhammadan survival, since no such restriction exists among 
the Christian Korthvelians. This revelry usually lasts three 
days, during which the groom may not come near his bride ; 
and bride, groom, and escort then return to her home, where a 
similar feast is given. The groom now goes back to his own 
village, where he remains on entire year, forbidden to visit 
even the village of the bride, the only exception being when the 
groom has no parents, in which case his bride remains with 
him from the first to manage his household. When the year 
has expired, the groom sends his nearest kinsmen to fetch the 
bride, who is again escorted by some of her own relatives. The 
dekanossi and khevis-beri are now summoned, and the former 
sews together the garments of the bridal pair in token of their 
union, while the girl’s mother prepares the nuptial bed, to 
which she leads the wedded pair. After the first three nights, 
the groom no longer shares this bed, but seeks hie bride only 
by stealth ; and it is not until the birth of their first child that 
the pair live together openly. The conjugal act involves ritual 
defilement for three days. 

Despite the ahsence of outward manifestations 
of afieotion, and notwithstanding the life of toil 
imposed upon the married woman, she occupies a 
position or great respect. Except for very rare 
instances, she guards her fidelity to her husband 
with extreme care ; and if convicted of adultery, 
she takes her life. Her symbol of wifehood is her 
kerchief {mandili) ; and if she throws this between 
two men who are lighting, they must at once 
desist from their quarrel. 

The older form of wedding among these tribes 
was marriage by capture, which is still frMuent, 
usually with the connivance of the girl. This is 
regarded as an insult to the kinsmen of the man 
to whom she was betrothed, and the robber’s 
relatives must pay them a line of 16-30 cows and 
make rich presents to the girl’s father. In addi- 
tion to this, the brothers and cousins of the girl 
insult the robber by ‘j'umping on the roof’ {banse 


shekhtoma) of his house until he slaughters a sheep 
and gives them a young ox and a copper kettle. 
If, however, the girl is can-ied off against her will, 
a deadly feud arises between the kinsmen of the 
robber and those of the intended bride and groom, 
often resulting in destruction of property and life, 
while the girl seeks an opportunity to escape to 
her chosen husband. 

Polygamy is permitted, but is rare unless the 
udfe is siclcly, ages prematurely, or bears only 
girls ; but if a second wife is taken, the liusband 
must give five cows to the family of the first. 

The bride brings a dowry with her, but the 
groom has no claim upon it, whereas the wife has 
the right to make herself a new dress annually at 
her husband’s expense. The property of husband 
and udfe is kept separate, ana neither may be the 
other’s heir. Sons alone may inherit; if tlie 
marriage is childless, or only girls are born, the 
village is the heir. 

Divorce is rare, for, even if a wife is thus dis- 
missed for laziness, barrenness, or sickliness, her 
husband must pay her 16 cows for the marriage 
and one cow for her work during each year of 
wedded life except the first and the last. A 
divorced wife may marry again, and is still entitled 
to a new dress each year at her first husband’s 
expense. On the other hand, any children of the 
first marriage belong to their father ; and though 
a temporary exception is made in the case of an 
unweaued infant, this child also goes to ite father 
as soon as it is grown. A man is deeply disgraced 
if his wife leaves him ; and in such a case she 
must promise never to marry another man, a 
violation of this pledge formerly involving the 
death both of the woman and of her second 
husband. 


Under no circumstances may a man ill-treat his 
wife — a rule which is enforced by the entire com- 
munity. Since the family (ojakhi) is strictly sub- 
ordinated to the community (tamoba), so that 
ostracism involves entire forfeiture of communal 
protection, rights to communal pasturage, etc., the 
ruling of the tainoba is one of much effect in all 
departments of life in the individual household. 

(A) Death and disposal of the dead. — Death 
being believed to defile the house, the moribund 
are carried into the open air, and there breathe 
their last, surrounded by the members of their 
household. Since the corpse is deemed a source of 
uncleanness, its preparation for its final resting- 
place is the duty of young, unmarried persons {lads 
for males, and girls for females) called nareyebt 
(* defiled ’),^ who shear the head of the_ corpse (if it 
be male), clothe it in a shroud of white and red, 
and dig for it a long, narrow, shallow, Btone-lined 
grave, in which it is laid uncoffined.® Contact 
with narevebi entails defilement; and they may 
not enter their own homes until (after five or six 
days) they have taken repeated cleansing baths. 
For a year the kinsmen of the deceased let their 
beards grow, wear old clothes turned inside out 
(thus hiding the usual adornments of dress), and 
carry no weapons. The departed (unless a child, 
who is unwept) is formally bewailed, the men 
lamenting silently, the women aloud; and one of 
the latter recites or sings laudations of the de- 
ceased, the others joining in the refrain. A 
funeral feast is prepared and blessed by the k/iiizt, 
who also recites an ancient prayer containing 
reminiscences of the Old and New Testaments. 

The corpse is borne to the crave by the narevebi, w'hile tbs 
kinsmen and other male residents of the community stana 
weepinc softly at the boundary of the villace. Of the lamiiy 
only the widow accompanies the body to its final restinc-pl^i 
and she lead s the dead man’s completely caparisoned horse, 

1 Of. the Iranian naid-saldrs (see EJIE iv. 603 f.). 

2 For minor variations see Merzbacher, ii. 07, note S. 

s In certain regions wooden coffins are coming into us*. 
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which bears his clothes and weapons, ns well as food and drink 
for his Journey to the other worid. Arrived at the grave, she 
strikes the horse thrice, saying, ‘ Serve thy master in the future 
life as faithfully as thou hast served him here below.’ l The 
^vidow is escorted by wailing women, eulogising the departed, 
and when the corpse is laid in the ground, one of them falls 
into ecstasy, describing the arrival of the soul in the abode of 
the blest. At most only a few loaves are buried with the 
corpse, or, in the case of a child, some apples or the like. The 
horse is given to the nearest or dearest kinsman (usuaUy the 
maternal uncle), and is carefully tended throughout its life. 
It may carry neither man nor burden, and to sell it is to dis- 
grace its late owner, who still needs it to ride before his de- 
parted kinsmen in the other world. If, however, certain 
specifled conditions permit its sale, the purchaser pays only 
halt its actual value, and the seller must provide a substitute ; 
lor it is, in reality, the property of the dead. 

While burial is now practised by the Caucasian 
tribes under consideration, the older form of dis- 
posal of the dead was to lay them in small house- 
like structures above ground. The characteristic 
form of this corpse-house is thus described by 
M. Kovalevsky : “ 

They are, ' as a rule, situated on the summit of hills. In 
shape they are like a prolonged quadrangle; they are con- 
structed of stones put together without cement, and have two 
entrances, one on the southern and one on the northern side.’ 
Within, ‘ on both sides of a passageway which la left free, stone 
ledges at a certain level from the earth are to be seen with the 
muramifled bodies of the deceased either sitting or lying on 
them. Pifferent objects, belonging to everyday life, but no 
armour, are found in these burial places, where the wind freely 
enters and birds are likely to come.' * 

Immediately after the return from the grave, 
an ox is killed ; and the relatives and narevebi 
thrice take a piece of its roasted liver into their 
mouths and spit it out, this being called ' the re- 
opening of the month ’ (sapiris khsno), since, until 
this rite is performed, they are denied both meat 
and milk. Meanwhile the other mourners are 
entertained with bread and cheese; and on the 
following day the flesh of the roasted ox is eaten 
by the relatives and the narevebi. 

The ‘keeping of silence' (pirie abihera)* is likewise a note- 
worthy mourning rite. On the day of burial the nearest 
relatives of the deceased choose two men and one woman from 
his kinsfolk and shut them in a room where a Ore is burning. 
After partaking of a large milk-loaf, they may not utter a word 
until the ‘ hhttzi of souls ’ comes at evening and blesses the 
loaf, which they turn about themselves thrice. They then go 
silently home, and each lays a piece of wood at the window of 
the dead man's house, after which speech is permitted, and they 
may share the general meal. 

A second festival in honour of the deceased is 
held a few days after his burial ; and at this time 
there is a horse-race “ in which the victor receives 
the weapons, etc., of the departed, altliough they 
are not actually given him until a year has 
elapsed. Throughout this year the soul of the 
dead is supposed to visit his earthly home and to 
protect it, so that on the second Saturday of Great 
Lent a special meal [sulia-Jtreba, 'assembly of 

1 Formerly the horse was doubllcse saorlfioed at the grave. 

* Archtcofogical JteiHew, i. [1888] 321. 

s This form of Buperterrene disposal of the dead, to which 
the Avesta distinctly refers (Tend. v. 10; cf., further, D. 
llenant, Lrt Parsis, Paris, 1898, pp. 18Sf., 2131.), Is fairly 
wide-spread, being found not only among Tushes, Pshavs, and 
Khevsurs, but also in Ossetia (Merzbacher, 1. 690, 815-818), 
Selstan (G. P. Tate, Seislan, Calcutta, 1910-12, p. 270), 
Baluchistan (lOI vi. 283), and the Hindu-Kusb (O. S. Robertson, 
The KAfiTi of the Binau-Kueh, London, 1896, p. G41 0.). A 
highly developed form is probably to be seen in the so-called 
‘Tomb of Cyrus' (for a description of which see A. V. W. 
Jaclcson, Pereia Past and Present, New York, 1900, pp. 
280-293). A somewhat similar idea is found in the rock-tombs 
of the Achaimcnlan kings, the entrances to which imltato the 
portals of a palace : and these have analogues in Asia Minor 
(R. Leonhard, Paphlagonia, Berlin, 1916, pp. 212-237) and in 
Judioa {JE iii. 436 f,, vii. 145 f.l. In the light ol his further 
studies, the present writer believes that his note on ancient 
Persian burial rites (ERE iv. 605) requires considerable revision ; 
and the connexion between this superterrene disposal and 

S rimltive Persian and Caucasian dolmen-burial (J. dc Morgan, 
fission sesentifique en Perse, Paris, 1891-1005, Iv. 15-58, and 
Itission so'endjiqiie <t« Cauease, i. 41-82). cli0-bunal or rock- 
burial (for examples at Pandran, in B.iluchi8tan, see I A xxxlu 
[1903] 312f.), and the Zoroostrian dakhnas(ERB iv. 601> also 
requires consideration. 

4 Cf. above, p. 4815, note 2. 

“ The Ossetes have a similar custom (Mertbschcr, L 819). 


souls’) is prepared for him. Various gifts are 
laid near loaves of bread placed on the ground, 
and these become the property of any one who 
hits them ivith arrow or bullet; the men then 
visit the khaii to drink beer brewed at the expense 
of the community, while the women, gathered in 
the house of mourning, lament the dead and drink 
to the repose of his soul. 

The ^eat memorial feast (tsel taveri) is held at 
the_ expiry of the year. The mourners now cut 
their hair and beards, don new clothing, and feast 
so bountifully that excessive potations frequently 
lead to confusion and quarrels. This feast may 
also be given by a bachelor or childless widower 
in his lifetime for the weal of his soul in the future 
world ; but he may not partake of it himself, 
although, as he hides from the feasters, he may 
listen to their laudations of him, thus playing the 
rSle of the dead and securing the benefite or the 
other world which his lack of posterity would 
otherwise deny him. 

(») Heaven and hell. — ^Heaven is a huge fortress, 
many storeys in height, reaching to the sky. It 
is ilfnniined by the sun, and on its edge is a great 
spring, from which the lilest drink joyfully.* The 
righteous are graded according to merit as regards 
the storeys in which they dwell, and each Sunday 
they receive from God their celestial food, the 
very sight of which assuages their hunger. Hell, 
on the contrary, is a dark,- square abode to which 
devils take the damned. Between this world and 
the next is a perilous bridge, at whose farther end 
the judges of the dead are seated.* Sinners fall 
into a shoreless river of tar, wliere they swim in 
eternal agony, tormented by terrible thirst, while 
special sins have special punishments, liars and 
slanderers, e.g,, having boiling water poured over 
them. 

(j) Miscellaneous, — ^The blood-feud (g.v.) flourishes 
among the Khevsurs, but presents no noteworthy 
features, although it may bo observed that the 
maternal uncle is especially prominent, either as 
the avenger of the murdered or as the first to be 
attacked by the avengers of the slain. Only 
compensation may be claimed for the murder of 
women and children ; and for non-fntal injuries 
to men a regular tariff of much minuteness is in 
force, even murder itself being coinmutable by a 
wergeld.* 

In a case ot mere suspicion the accused may clear himself by 
a solemn oath, taken in the khati at night. Here an interesting 
survival of Iranianism is seen in the fact that, while taking oath, 
the accused holds a live cat, which is deemed the most 
unclean of all animals, 5 and prays tliat the corpse ol the real 
murderer, end the corpses of all who might have proved his 
innocence, but failed to do so, may be followed by a cat in 
the future world. Or, alter food has been placed on the grave 
ol the murdered, one of the latter’s kinsmen draws a drop ot 
blood from an ear of the accused and ot hla kinsmen, cursing 
the suspected person, If he be guilty, to be the servant ol 
his victim in the life to come. After this both parties s^re 
the food, and reconciliation is complete.n If, after condemna- 
tion, the guilty man rcluscs to pay the One imposed upon him, 
the creditor may demand such payment from some thinl person 
whom he chooses without the knowledge of that person. This 
man, called nwsraK, may t — v- .■...i". . 

the amount ; and the four: s . 

and BO on, until the debt, • ■ ■ * .' ; .-'i-s 

again on the original debt. i ■ : 

may refuse to be a mzerali under penally of having erected, 
new his house, a stone image smeared with human excrement, 
and with a cat or dog 7 hung on a stick thrust into it, the whole 
being accompanied by a curse. Such disgrace rcsulte In ostia- 

I Evidently a reminiscence of Rev 221. 

3 This idea is probably Iranian in origin (cf. Aria Viraf, ed. 
and tr. M. Hang and E. W. West, Bombay, 1872, chs. x«il., 
liv„ and SBE v. U4, xvili. 57, 75). 

s This may be either Iranian or Muhammadan (see ERE iL 
652). 

4 For details see Merzbacher, it. 60-56. 

* See SBH xvlH. 419. 

« For details see Merzbacher, U. 50-59. 

7 Probably Muhammadan in origin, since isliro, onllln 
Zoroastrianism, abhors the dog (ERE i. 612 ; T. P. Bugbes, 
DP, London, ISOO, p. 91»). 
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cism of the mzemli, who can avert it only by payinjf the amount 
demanded, killing a sheep, and sharing it with his opponent 
and with invited witnesses, after which ■ the souls are set free.’ 

2. Svanetians. — The Svanetians, numbering 
about 16,500 in 1912, are the modern representa- 
tives of the Soanes or Suani of Strabo and Pliny.* 
Their religion is by no means so interesting as 
that of the Khevsurs, etc., and primitive elements 
are far less prominent.* From Iranianism they 
retained a sort of prayer to the sun and moon; 
from Christianity a form of anointing a child by 
its mother in lieu of baptism, and a veneration 
for Christ, the Virgin, and St. George ; from 
Judaism a reverence for Elijah; and they still 
abstain from work on the three Sabbaths — Friday 
of the Muhammadans, Saturday of the Jews, 
and Sunday of the Christians. They practise 
the strictest endogamy, only residents of the 
same rdllage being permitted to wed — possibly 
(though by no means certainly) an Iranian 
survival.* Superfluous female children were 
formerly smothered as soon as born. Burial 
might take place only in clear weather, rain (in 
view of the great precipitation) being regarded as 
ill-omened ; and food was laid on the grave for 
the soul’s journey to the other world. 

3. Importance of Caucasian religion. — The 
rather scanty fragments of paganism found in the 
Caucasus are of more interest than appears on the 
surface. The Karthvelian stock seems to have 
had its original home much farther to the south 
in Asia Minor and to have been driven steadily 
northward by the invaders who established their 
empires in Mesopotamia.* Thus they found an 
abode in eastern Cappadocia, Pontus, Armenia, 
and the Caucasus ; but under pressure of Armenians 
from the west, and of Iranians from the south,® 
the;^ had reached, by the time of Strabo,® a 
territory extending from the lower course of the 
Kelkid Irmak to tiiat of the Kura, and thence to 
Lenkoran on the Caspian, the northern boundary 
being the Caucasus range. The Karthvelian group 
thus represents the descendants of the ancient 
Colchidians, Soanes, Iberi, and Albani,* the latter 
corresponding to the Khevsurs, Pshavs, Tushes, 
and kindred tribes. 

If this theory is correct, from the modem 
paganism of these three Karthvelian tribes we 
may infer the general character of the religion 
of a once considerable part of eastern Asia Minor. 
But perhaps we may go a step farther. We then 
have a knowledge tiiat in Asia Minor there were 
at least three zones of religion ; one represented 
by an orgiastic nature-cult, shown by the worship 
of Cybele and Attis {qq.v,] in the west and north ; 
the second exemplified by the developed polythe- 
ism of the Hittites (q.v.) in the centre and south ; 
and the third characterized by a primitive type of 
religion, mixed with shamanism, in the east. The 
enthusiasm of the orgy appealed to the decaying 
faiths of Greece and Rome ; the polytheism, with 
a high degree of civilization, yielded only slowly 

* Strabo, xi. ii. 19 (=p. 499 0) ; Pliny, fllV vi 4 ; see especially 
de Morgan, ii. 182 f., 188 f, 

S For a summary see Merzbacher, i. 372-876, and for a 
description of a Svanetian funeral see ib. pp. 447--460. A like 
statement holds good for th^ Abkhases, who numbered about 
60,000 in 1912 (see especially ZanaSvili, in Izohliya kavkazkago 
otdcla imp. russ. geotjraf. obSiestva, xvi. (18941 1-04). 

3 Cl. ERE viii. 456-458. 

4 For an outline of this history see de Morgan, i. 27 f., 197, 
11. 121-129, 274-280. 

3 See de Morgan, ii. pi. xi. (‘ Les Colonies aryennes dans le 
Oaucase et I’Arminie '), for the course of these migrations. His 
suggestion (ii. 276 ; cf. i. 22, ii. 105 f.) that the Karthvelian 
group corresponds to the ancient Vannic is scarcely supported 
ny what little we know of Vannic religion (see art. Aiuienia 
rVannicJ). It is equally doubtful whether the Hittites (?.n.) can 
»e regarded as akin to the modern non-Aryan Caucasians, 
despite his arguments (i. 23, 26, 197, ii. 64). 

3 He Jforgan, ii. pi. xiv. (‘ Carte ethnographique du Caucase 
an I'r sitcle de notre 6re 

7 See above, p. 483. 


to its foes ; but the primitive savagery, with a 
low grade of civilization, was driven by invaders 
of higher type to the recesses of the Caucasus, 
where it still lingers, commingled with reminis- 
cences a,nd influences of the nobler religions of 
Zoroastrianism, Christianity, and Muhammadan- 
ism. 

LiTEiaTtmB.— The principal literature on the paganism of 
the Caucasian tribes (chiefly in Kussian) has been summarized 
by G. Merzbacher, Aus den Sochregionen dee Kaukamt, 
2 vols., Leipzig, 1901 (esp. ch. xiii. tor the Svanetians, and ch. 
xxvii. for the Khevsurs, Pshavs, and Tushes). Nothing of 
importance on this subject has appeared since ; of earlier 
literature not specified by Merzbacher, mention may bo made 
of M. Kovalevsky, ‘ Om dyrkan at forfadren hos de kaukasiska 
folken,' in Ymer, 1888, pp, 111-122. For the scanty classical 
accounts of the Caucasus and its inhabitants see B. Latyshev, 
Scylhica et Catteasica e veteribue ecriptoribus Greens et Latinis, 
2_ vols., Petrograd, 1893-1906. For ethnology and ancient 
history see esp. E. Chantre, Recherches anthropologiques 
dans le Caucase, 4 vols., Paris, 1885-87; J. de Morgan, 
Mission scientijigue ate Caucase, 2 vols., do. 1890; S. 
Zaborowski, ‘ La Caucase et les Caucasiens,’ in Revue an- 
thropologique, xxiv. (1914) 121-183. LOTUS H. GRAY. 


TUTELARY GODS AND SPIRITS.— The 
conception of a tutelary guardian genius or guiding 
spirit believed to protect and watch over certain 
persons and objects appears to arise as soon as 
the powers of observation and generalization are 
sufficiently developed to bring about a systematized 
scheme by which natural phenomena come to be 
divided into classes and assigned to particular 
departmental deities and spirits. In some cases 
high gods are associated with special functions— 
e.g., in Mexico, where Tlaloc is regarded as the 
god of rain and water, and therefore has the special 
office of fertilizing the earth.* But more frequently 
it is the numerous spirits by which primitive man 
supposes himself to be surrounded that become the 
patrons or guardians of individual men. Any 
extraordinary event that demands the help of an 
intervening agent provides the impetus to penetrate 
more deeply into the nature of the supernatural 
powers and to establish a more intimate alliance 
with them. Thus, to the primitive mind, the 
constant motion of water is controlled not by 
natural law but by some supernatural agency 
re.sident within the stream. At first it appears 
simply as a mystic impersonal force, but, as the 
mind becomes capable of more definite ideas, the 
conception of a spiritual being having personality 
is evolved. 

The Trojans, e.g., originally regarded a sacred river as Mii- 
tainingmana (?.v.), and, in consequence, they sacrificed a buU 
to the stream by throwing the animal into the water whole ana 
entire. ’In Inter times, when they had reached the animmlo 
stoge, an altar was erected by the side of the river on which a 
buil was offered, the belief being that the spirit the water 
came out and consumed the essence of the sacriflee. * 

As soon as the notion of a local spirit allied to a 
natural object is developed, the desire_ to seek the 
aid of the supernatural being speedily follows. 
The Iroquois at their festivals thank the good 
spirits and every object that ministers to then 
wants for the assistance rendered by thenu’ In 
process of time a tutelary guardian^ genius^ is 
assigned to every individual, whose special function 
it is to guide, protect, and warn the man under 
his care. This guardian spirit may be acquired in 
various ways and take different forms. It ma^ 
reveal itself at birth, or may await the ‘crisis 
reaclied at puberty. It may be the spirit of some 
ancestor or great chief or mighty magician ; or it 
may belong to a deity whose dwelling is not ivith 
men. From these spirits the personal name and 
even the nature of an individual are frequently 
received, and to them man naturally looks for 
guidance and protection. 


1 H. H. Bancroft, NR iii. 324. . , , , 

8E. O. James, Primitive Ritual and Belief, London, 191/ 


p. 228. 

s E. B. Tylor, P(N, 11. 20s. 
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I. Forms of guardian spirits (a) Placenta.— 

Amon^f the Kooboos, a primitive tribe ot Sumatra, the navel* 
etrinp and afterbirth * are the good spirits, a sort of guardian 
angels of the man who came into the world with them and who 
lives on eartii ; ti»ey are said to guard hfm from evil. Hence 
it 18 that the Kooboo always thinks of his navehstring and after* 
birth before lie goes to steep or to work, or undertakes a 
lourney.’ i If he were not to think of them, he would deprive 
hiniBcIf of their care. The Battas, another tribe of Sumatra, 
believe that each man, in addition to his external soul, has 
two invisible guardian spirits (his kaka and agx) whose help 
he invokes in great danger; one is the seed by which ho was 
begotten, the other is the afterbirth, and these he calls respec* 
lively his elder and his younger brother/^ 

Among fn* not them tribes of Central Australia the navel* 
string IS fregiicntly cut off with a stone knife and, with the 
afterbirth, hidden in a hole in the ground or some other con- 
cealed spot, the belief being that, were it not preserved, the 
child would die, since it is thought to contain its spirit.^ Here 
we find the germ of the belief which, in its more developed 
form, attributes to the placenta, etc., the function of a 
tutelary genius. 

In Iceland it is an ancient belief that 'the child's guardian spirit 
or a part of its soul has its seat in the chorion or fcctal mem- 
brane, which usually forms part of the afterbirth, but is known 
as the caul when the child nappens to be born with it. Hence 
the chorion was itself known as the fplgia or guardian spirit. 
It might not be tlirown away under the open sky, lest demons 
should get hold of it and work the child harm thereby.* If It 
were buried under the thresliold where the mother stepped over 
it when she rose from bed, the child in after life had a guardian 
spirit In the shape of a bear, eagle, wolf, ox, or boar.^ 

(6) Animcds , — Not infrequently a man’s guard- 
ian spirit is thought to manifest itself under the 
form of an animal. 


Among the Ibane or Sea Dayaks of Borneo the ngarongt or 
spirit-helper, after having in a dream appeared in human form, 
makes himself known in the likeness of an aniiiiai. * On the day 
after such a dream the Iban wanders through the jungle looking 
for signs by which he may recognize his “ Nyarong,^ and if an 
animal behaves in a manner at all unusual, if a startled deer 
stops a moment to gaze at him before bounding away, if a 
giboou gambols about persistently in the trees near him, if he 
cornea upon a bright quartz-crystal or a strangely contorted 
root or creeper, that animal or object is for him full of a rayate- 
rloua significance and is the abode of his “ Nyarong.'* *o It does 
not, however, follow that every Iban has a ngareng. Many a 
young man goes out to sleep on the grave of some distinguished 
person or in some wild and lonely spot and lives for some days 
on a very restricted diet, hoping that a ngarong will come to 
him in his dreams, but only one In 60 or 100 men Is fortunate 
enough to have his wish gratified. When the ngarong takes on 
an animal form, all Individuals of that species become objects 
of specie regard to the Iban, and he will not, of course, kill or 
eat any such animal. Even If the ngarong changes its form, 
he will continue to respect the species * . ‘ 

The cult may spread through the w * • • . 

and grandchildren being under an * '* 

animal-form to which the ngarong belongs. 

Among the Omaha Indians an animal as a guardian spint Is 
assigned to every man ot puberty, and so close is the bond 
uniting them that the man is supposed to acquire the qualities 
of the creature that is his guardian. If, in the vision which 
determines his tutelary genius, he sees an eagle, he will have a 
keen and piercing foresight; if, on the other hand, it is a bear 
that appears to min, he will bo slow and clumsy and therefore 
likely to be killed in battle.® This belief, that a man acquires 
the nature of the animal that Is his guardian, has led the 
Thompson Indians of British Columbia to perform a mimic 
battle before setting out on the warpath, in which each man 
portrays on his bodv and imitates the sounds of his guardian 
anlmal.1 Similarly In W. Africa, when a man is initiated into a 
secret society, the animal that he sees in his dream during his 
* magic sleep * becomes his guardian spirit or patron,® 

In Central America nagualism ® is one of the ancient forms of 
worship which still flouribli. It * consists in choosing an animal 
as the tutelary divinity of a child, whoso existence unu be so 
closely connected with it, that the life of one depends on that 
of the other.* The animal is selected In one of three ways-Hl) 
by priestly divination ; (2) by the father and friends drawing 
animal figures on the floor of a hut at the inotljcr's confinement, 
the figure that remains at the moment of delivery being the 
guardian; (3) by noticing the bird or beast first seen by the 
watchers after the confinement.^^ Sometimes a child’s nagual 


I (tZP pt. vii., Balder the Beautiful^ liondon, 1913, ii. 162, d. 2. 
a 2b. p. 223 f,, n. 2. ^ Spcnccr-Giilcn^, p. 007 f. 

* CBS. T>t. i., Thf Maqic Art, London, 1911, !. 109 f. 

8 C lloae and W. McDougall, *The Helalions between Man 
and Animals in Sarawak.' ^.4/ xxxf. fioairm t^e yellmg 
see Hose-McDougall, The Pagan Tribes of Borneo. Ii. l(j9, «- - 
8 OI>3, pt. V,, Spirits of the Com and of the irifn, London, 

Thompson Indiamof Bnf. Cofnmbia f-Uemofr 
Avxtr. l^at. Hist., The JtSMp A\ Pacific Bxped., >oi, 

1. pt. iv.), New York, IftOO, p. 350. 
s GIP, pt. Tit., Haider the Deaut\f\il, U. 250 1 . 
s Sec art. As WAPS, 5 *8. w JT/t lil. 458. 


is discovered by means ot a calendar, in which all the names, 
places, and provinces ot beasts, birds, Bsh, stars, etc., are 
recorded. Some of these horoscopes have a wheel painted on 
them ; others portray a lake surrounded by the nagtialt in the 
form ot various animals.1 This method— employing astrological 
calculations based on a written document— is obviously a later 
development ot nagualism. 

Among the Algonquins of N. America the tutelary genius la 
known as a manitu, or supernatural being, associated with 
streams, cataracts, rocks, mountains, and forests. In nearly 
every case it manifests Itself under the form of a beast, bird, or 
reptile of uncanny appearance, although occasionally it assumes 
human proportions. At the age of puberty youths are made to 
retire to a solitary place to undergo a period of fasting. The 
first thln^ that appears in a dream to the novice is regarded aa 
his guardian spirit, to whom he looks in after life for guidance 
and protection. The man destined to be a warrior will have k 
vision ot an eagle or a hear, a serpent will appear to the future 
medicine-man, a wolf to the hunter. To complete the bond, k 
portion of the guardian is worn about the person, which is 
regarded rather as an embodiment than as a representative of k 
supernatural power. It therefore seems that the guardian 
spirit is only one of a large class ot spirits to which the common 
name of manitu is given.* The same belief is found among the 
Iroquois and Hurons, the genii being colled ohiei or otkom 
instead ot manitu. 

2 , Functions of gruardian spirits. — (a) The 
relation of guardian spirits to totems, — Among 
some of the Algonquin tribes a man’s guardian is 
identical with his clan totem, but, since the former 
belongs solely to an individual, while the latter is 
the inherited possession of every member of the 
clan, the tutelary genius cannot be explained in 
terms of totemism.® The similarity between the 
clan totem and the guardian spirit nos led several 
anthropologists to derive the one from the other,* 
On this hypothesis the clan totem is simply the 
guardian spirit of an ancestor, who acquired it for 
himself in a dream at puberty, and through his 
influence and credit succeeded in transmitting it 
by inlieritance to his descendants, who form a clan, 
and regard os their totem the animal in which the 
tutelary genius manifested itself. 

Thus, in the case ot the Iban, Hose and McDougail think that 
‘ it seems difficult to deny the name *' individual totem " to the 
species’ comprehended under the name of Ugarong. Similarly 
when ' all the members ot a man’s family and all his dcscendante, 
and, if he he a chief, all the members of the community over 
which he rules, come to share in the benefits conferred by his 
Ngarong, and in the feeling of respect for it and in the perform- 
ance of rites in honour ot the epecies ot animal in one individual 
of which it is supposed to reside. In such cases the species 
approaches very closely the clan-totem In some of iU varieties,'* 
Untoriunaleiy, however, for this theory, on the authors' own 
evldchco there are no signs of clan totemfsm in Borneo.* 

For support of this view of the origin of totem- 
ism (g.v.) its advocates are driven to various 
American theories such ns those of F. Boas, who 
thinks that the totems of the Indiana of British 
Columbia have been developed from the personal 
manitu ; and of Alice C. Fletcher, who is led to 
a similar conclusion by a study of the totems of 
the Omaha tribe. In this connexion, however, it 
siiould be remembered that, while it is perfectly 
true that guardian spirits are occasionally inherited 
among certain N. American tribes, and not acquired 
for each individual separately,’ and therefore in 
process of time may become the totems of the clans, 
yet, since inherited guardian spirits are usually 
regarded as less powerful than those acquired by 
individuals,® they are hardly likely to tie taken 
over os the protectors of the clan Moreover, 
there is no evidence forthcoming that a toteinio 

1 1). G. Brintoii, * Nftjriittllsm,* Proc. Amer. PhiL Soco, toI. 
xxxiii. no. 144 i Philadelphia, 1S94), pp. 25, S2, 

23 , O. Frazer, Totemisxn and Juxogamp, London, 1910, III* 

373 f. 

8 Tylor, * Note on the Haida Totem-Post,* i/an, il, (1902] 2 ff. 

4 fL S. Ilartland, FL xi. {1900)63; A. 0. Haddon, PrjHrtoJ 
7fnd Meeting of Brit. Assoe,^ If^ p. 742; W, H. It. Hivers, 
‘Totomism m PoI^Tiesia and Melanesia,* JIlAl xxxix. (IPOOj 
176 IT. ; C. Hose and W. McDouall, The Pagan Tribes of Borneo, 
London. 1912, li. 109 ; F. Boas, *Tlie Kwakiutl Indians,* ll^-port 
US. Fat, Mas., 1^5, p. ^6; H. Hubert and M. Mauss, 

* Esquissc d*une thdorie generate de la magic,* ASocrll. 119^1 

S 2 ir. 

8H.109. «li.99. 

7 Tcit, Thompson hxdians, p. 320 ff* 

6 Tclt, The SKusxtap, I/iyaen and New Toik, 1909, p. 605. 
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clan has actually gro\\Ti up in this way either in 
America or elsewhere. Where the original condi- 
tions are supposed to he typically manifested — e.gr., 
in the Banks Islands ^ — no trace remains of the 
existence of clan totemism, except perhaps in a 
few very doubtful survivals in secret societies. 
Again, we must not lose sight of the fact that 
in America and the Pacific, as compared ■ndth 
Australia, we are dealing with a relatively 
advanced, not to say degenerate, form of totem- 
ism, “ and that this ‘ American theory,’ as we may 
call it, of the origin of the institution rests entirely 
upon a few cases derived from the N. American 
Indians. In Australia, where the custom is seen 
in a much more primitive form, there is no evi- 
dence of OTardian spirits becoming clan totems, 
while in Africa examples are also wanting. We 
therefore conclude that the theory which seeks the 
origin of totemism in the personal guardian spirits 
of individuals is devoid of proof, at any rate in the 
present state of our knowledge. 

(6) Guardian spirits of houses and viliaqes . — 

In most of the W. African tribes there is a class of ancestral 
spirits called ‘ the well disposed ones,* whose function is to pro- 
tect and beneflt their particular village or family, acting in 
conjunction with the village or family fetish. It is supposed 
that the spirit of a man lingers about a bouse some time after 
bis death, and, although it is able to injure tbe children and 
others by embracing them, it performs the ofiiee of a guardian 
to the family by keeping off evil spirita.s 

The Kenyahs recognize a minor deity called Bali Atap, who 
'protects the house against sickness and attack, and is called 
upon in cases of madness to expel the evil spirit possessing the 
patient. A rude wooden image of him stands beside tbe gang- 
way leading to the house from the river's brink ; it holds a 
spear in the right hand, a shield In the left ; it carries about its 
neck a fringed collar made of knotted strips of rattan; the 
head of each room ties on one such strip, making on it a knot 
for each member of his roomhold,* Another god, Bali Utong, 
brings prosperity to the house.* 

‘In'Tonquin every village chooses its guardian spirit, often 
In the form of an aniraai, as a dog, tiger, cat, or serpent,' 
although occasionally a human being is selected.’ The Knonds 
have tutelary deities of house, village, groves, etc., which 
survive in the later Hinduism. The Rigseda recognizes 
Vastoshpatl, the 'lord of the house,' to whom the law’ orders 
oblations to be made. This Vedio divinity is associated by W. 
Windisch with Vesta and Hestia, ond compared to the Celtic 
vassus, vassallus, originally 'house-man,' and thus associated 
with the 'king of the house-men.' 7 In Hinduism, how- 
ever, a female deity, Jara, Is assigned to the guardianship of 
the house. Although she is represented os a demoniac power, 
she is friendly towards her votaries, provided that she is wor- 
shipped with incense, food, flowers, and so forth. 

The Ainus have a fetish called Inao, invested with life, 
whose function is to look after the health and general well- 
being of the family. His special dwelling-place is in the north- 
east corner of the but, at the back of the family heirlooms. 
Occasionally, in times of trouble, he is brought out from his 
comer, stuck in the hearth, and there prayed to by the head 
of the family. He is supposed to have been sent down from 
heaven to be the husband of the goddess of fire, and to help 
her to attend to the wants of men, and therefore he is called 
' the ancestral governor of the house.’ ’ 

5. Offerin|fs to guardian spirits. — Since guardian 
spirits exercise such a powerful influence over the 
lives and destinies of men, it is not surprising that 
they are frequently the recipients of offerings to 
appease their wrath or secure their favour and 
beneficence. 

The Thai of Indo-Ohina, e.g., offer flrstfruits of rice at harvest 
to the guardian spirit of the family before the household par- 
take of the new crop. Besides the flrstfruits at harvest, 'the 
guardian spirit receives some of the parched grain in spring’ at 
the time when the first thunder of the season is heard. ' When 
all is ready, the rice is served up together with fish, which 
have been caught for the purpose, on a table set in a corner 
which is sacred to the gnardian spirit. A priest drones out a 
long invitation to tbe spirit to come and feast with his children ; 
then the family sits down to the table and consumes the offer- 


1 JR A I xxxlx. 176 ff. 

’ A. Lang, Method in the Studg of Totemism, Glasgow, 1011. 

s Mari' H. Kingsley, West African Studies^, London, 1001, 
p. 112. 

< Hose-McDoupfall, Pagan Tribes, il. IS f. 

’ OBS, pt. i.. The Magic Art, 1. 401 f. 

* Laws of Manu, iii. 89 (SJ3B xxv. [1880] 91). 

7 ' Vassus iind Vassallus ’ in Beriehte iiber die Verhandlungen 
der kSnigl. sdciis. Gesell. (philol.-histor. Classe) ii. [1892] 174. 

8 J. Batchelor, The Ainu and their Folk-lore, London, 1901, 
p.07. 


ings. At the close of the banquet the daughter-in-law of th» 
deceased ancestor [i.e. the guardian] hangs up a b-asket contain- 
ing rice and fish for his use in the corner, after which shs 
closes the shrine for another year.’ 1 The same people belien 
that large animals of the forest — wild oxen, buffaloes, 
rhinoceroses, elephants, etc. — have their guardian spirits, and, 
in consequence, the prudent hunter is careful to exorcize th* 
invisible guardians so that they may not harm him when he 
eats the flesh of the animals killed in the chase. Spirits are 
also supposed to guard the clearings to which the deer come 
by night to drink, and the hunter must sacriflce a fowl to them 
from time to time in order to secure his prey.2 A similar 
custom prevails among the Indian tribes about Green Bay, 
Lake Michigan. Every creature is regarded as having a par- 
ticular guardian spirit, and therefore, when a young girl seized 
a mouse to;eat it, her father first fondled it tenderly to appease 
the genie who has charge of mice, In order that his daughter 
might not suffer from her meal.’ 

Among the Ewe-speaking natives of Togoland (W. Africa), 
before the new yams are eaten, ‘ every house-father takes a raw 
piece of yam and goes with it to his loom (agbati) and prays: 
*' May the Artificers take this yam and eat 1 When they prao- 
tlseltheir art, may it prosper 1 ” Again he takes a raw yam and 
goes with it under the house-door and praj's : " 0 my guardian 
spirit (aklama) and all ye gods who pay heed to this house, 
come and eat yams I When I also eat of them, may I remain 
healthy and nowhere feel pain. May my housemates all remain 
healthy 1" After he has invoked their protection on his family, 
he takes a cooked yam, crumbles it on a stone, and mixes it 
with red oil. With this mixture he goes again to his loom and 
prays as before.’ Again be crumbles a cooked yam and prays 
first at the entrance of the homestead, then under the house- 
door : * Ho of my guardian gods and he of the watchers of the 
bouse who likes not yams mixed with oil, let him come and 
take the white yam from my hand and eat I ' * 

Among the Kayans of Borneo and several of the African 
tribes it is customary at sowing a rice-field to reserve a certain 
portion at the entrance for the guardian spirits, who at harvest 
are invited to come and take their share. It is supposed that 
they will content themselves with eating the grain in their 
private preserves and not poach on the crops destined for the 
use of man.8 

‘In the Tenimber and Timor-laut Islands, East Indies, the 
first-fruits of the paddy, along with live fowls and pigs, are 
offered to the matmate,' or roirits ol ancestors, ‘which are 
worshipped as guardian spirita or household gods.’’ The 
Yorubas of the Slave Coast sacrifice fowls to their guardian 
spirit (olori), which is supposed to dwell in the head, by mixing 
some of the blood ol the animal with palm-oil and rubbing it on 
the forehead.7 The tindalo in Florida, one of the Solomon 
Islands, are also approached by sacrifice on certain occasions— 
e.g., before a planting, a voyage, or a fight.® The N. American 
Indians offer dogs and horses to the ‘medicine bag,’ to which 
they look for safety and protection through life.® 

Among some of tlie Algonquin tribes, when a 
man’s guardian spirit is identical with his clan 
totem, should he be compelled to kill the sacro- 
sanct animal, due apology would be paid to it 
before destroying it, certain portions of the flesh 
being preserved as an offering to the man'tdo 
(guardian). Herein again lies an important dis- 
tinction between a tutelary genius and a totem, 
even when the two are inseparable. The former 
is regarded as so intimately associated with pn 
individual that prayers and sacrifices may with 
impunity be offered to it, but the latter is more 
closely concerned with the food group or clan and 
therefore is seldom the recipient of offerings from 
individuals. Apart from the evidence of Carl 
Strehlow, that the hymn which _ is sung at the 
intichiuma of the kangaroo describes the offering 
of a morsel of kangaroo fat to make the lat of the 
kangaroos increase,^* the act of oblation can hardly 
be said to form a part of the totemic rites in 
Australia — the home of the most elementary form 
of totemism.*® We therefore conclude that tutelary 
gods and spirits have arisen out of animistic and 
theistic conceptions rather than_ from ideas con- 
nected with totemism, although it is undoubtedly 

I 6B3, pt. v., Spirits of the Com and of the ir ild, 11. 121 f. 

3 A. Bourlet, ‘ Les Thay,’ Anthropos, 11. [1907] 619. 

8 Relations des JSsuites 1672, p. 88, quoted by Frazer, 
TotemismandJixogamy,iii.l33l. 

4 CB’. pL V., Spirits of the Com and of the Wild, 11. 601. 

8 /6. 1.233 f. 6/6.11.123. 

7 A. B. Ellis, The roruba-speaking Peoples of the Slave Coast, 
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8 R. H. Codrington, The Melanesians, Oxford, 1891, p- 132. 
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trne that in America the doctrine of the clan 
totem has developed side by side M-ith that of the 
guardian spirit conceived as an animal. Else- 
where, however, the patron spirit is ranch more 
closely allied to animism and theism. "Wlierever 
animistic conceptions prevail, there the notion of 
a tntelary genius will be found in some form or 
other. As spirits give place to gods, the spiritual 
guide and protector or individual men has his 
place in the pantheon, till in the Christian Church 
the doctrine of a guardian angel watching over, 
succouring, and defending the faithful on earth is 
raised to a higher and more spiritual level. ‘ Are 
they not all ministering spirits, sent forth to do 
service for the sake of them that shall inherit 
salvation!’ (He H*). This is the function of the 
guardian angels in the NT ; they are to lead men 
safely to the kingdom of heaven by helping them 
to attain salvation. 

It is not the Biblical conception that angels are 
the personification of nature powers, or merely the 
means of securing the favour and help of super- 
natural beings. They are consistently represented 
as a body of created spiritual beings intermediate 
between God and man (Ps 8°), whose function it is 
to act as messengers to mankind or attendants 
upon God’s throne (Dn 7®'', Ps 91“ 103®®, Is 6, 
Gn 16, Jg 13, Lk !“•“). Jerome thinks that 
every individual, whether baptized or not, has 
from his birth an angel commissioned to guard 
him,^ while Chrysostom ® and Basil hold that only 
the baptized enjoy the privileges of having a 
tutelary angel. Thomas Aquinas teaches that 
only the lowest orders of angels are sent to men, 
and therefore they alone are guardians.* No 
doubt the Biblical account of the ministry of 
angels was inherited from the world-wide doctrine 
of tutelary gods and spirits, and to an extent influ- 
enced by it, but at the same time it is evident that 
the line of development has been on a higher and 
more spiritual level. 

LrrEiurcRB.— Th« ttuthorities ore quoted in the footnotes. 

E. 0. James. 

TUTIORISM.— See Rigorism, Probabiusm. 

TWINS.— -The birth of tuins in the human 
species is an event so unusual that it has almost 
Bverywhfire drawn popular attention and evoked 
expressions of emotion, varying from extreme 
terror through the whole gamut of fear, r^ 
pugnance, suspicion, anxiety, perplexity, hope, and 
joy. The first impulse seems to be to regard twins 
as unnatural and monstrous, and therefore as POf* 
tending evil. The unfortunate hahes and their 
mother have been looked upon as guilty of a 
serious crime — a crime calculated to call down the 
vengeance of the higher powers. Accordingly 
they must he at once put to death, and the oiience 
repudiated and cleared from the land. Or tlieir 
birth has been taken to be a message from the 
divinity conveying a warning of iiupendmg evil, 
only to be thrust ' aside by tlieir_ immediate 
slaughter or by a variety of superstitious obser- 
vances, intended by abstinence and humiliation to 
avert the threatened calamity. 

X. Tabu of twins : its mitigabon, ceremomes, 
and supersbbons.— Among the peoples by whom 
this view of the birth of twins has been teken are 
those of Australia, the East Indian Archipelago, 
nearly the whole of Africa, the greater part ol the 
aboriginal population of America, the population 
of tlie north-east of Asia, the non-Anran tribes of 
India, and the backward classes and populations 
of Europe. In ancient times similar beliefs are 
reported of the Assyrians and Babylonians, the 

1 Comm, to Mali. (bit. R. 5 ISO). 

5 Jn i'll, ad Colosf. hom. Hi. 

» Stimma Theot. i. qu. oxiii. urt. *■ 


Aryan population of India, and the Egyptians. 
Where flie superstition has the fullest power both 
mother and children are at once put to death. 

A typical illustration of this proceeding is found among the 
Negro population of the Niger Delta. Even when the mother 
is allowed to live, she becomes an outcast and must pass the 
rest of her days in the forest. If she ventures near a town or 
village, any paths that she may use will be defiled and unfit for 
the inhabitants. ' She must not drink from the same spring or 
water-supply ns her otvn people ; she roust not touch anything 
belonging to them. The consequence Is that the mothers of 
twins simply die from hunger and exposure, or they take their 
own lives.' A slave-woman is the professional killer of twins. 
She takes each child by the feet and the neck and breaks its 
back across her knees. ’The bodies are then placed in an 
earthen pot and taken into a dense part of the bush and there 
left to be devoured by wild animals and insects. In some parts 
of this district the children are not killed, hut simply thrown 
Into the bush to be devoured.’ It Is no wonder that • May you 
become the mother of twins 1 ’ la reckoned a frightful curse, and 
quarrelling women do not need to utter It In words : it is 
Builicient to hold up the flat, raising the index and middle 
finger in a V form, and the gesture is understood.! 

The Negro peoples of W, Africa are very severe 
against the oiience of giving birth to twins. 

Among the Ibo such an event defiles the whole quarter, the 
inhabitants of which ‘ are obliged to throw away all the naif- 
burnt firewood, the food cooked and the water brought In the 
previous night-^verythiug, in a word, in the shape of nourish- 
ment, solid orifquid.'^ 

Mitigation of the law bos, however, taken place. 
The mother is not always put to death or driven 
into the forest to die of hunger and exposure. At 
Areho in Benin, if her husband be a man of 
wealth, he may redeem her with another victim.’ 
More generally there are provided ‘ twin-towns ’ — 
cities of refuge, to which tliese unfortunate women 
may escape, or to which tliey can go when expelled 
from their oivn homes. There they must reside 
for a time to undergo purification. The period is 
stated by Mrs. D. Amaury Talbot,* speaking of 
the Ibibios, near the mouth of the Cross River, to 
be twelve moons. This, _we msy be sure, is the 
least penance that can be imposed on them. 

Deonard writes that ‘the women, looked on ns unclean for 
the test of their lives, arc obliged to reside in villages, which 
are known ns Tain-towns, or tho hahitations of defiled women, 
appointed for that particular purpose. From this time forth 
the husband, whether he be head of the house or not, is 
obliged to maintain a wife who has been so defiled J although 
at the same time he is strictly forbidden to cohabit or to have 
any dealings with her, being, as he is In every religious and 

f >cr8onal sense, human and spiritual, divorced from her. Bat 
n spite of the fact that to him, as well as to all the members of 
his or her community, the woman is unclean and therefore 
tabu, the penalty of death being Inflicted on both in the event 
of their breaking the law in this direction, she is allowed to 
form connections, hut on no account to marry with strangem, 
or men belonging to outside communities, and the offspring 
resulting from such intercourse becomes, as a matter of course, 
the property of her husband, or the head of the house. ... 
But in the event of tho defiled woman herself bearing twins 
again, these must be destroyed unknown to any one. For, if 
known, the probabilities arc that the death of the mother 
would be demanded by the household and the community as 
well. Or it not killed, she would bo driven into the bush and 
left to die, although, if discovered by a stranger, he Is at 
liberty to claim ber as his own property,— that is at least if he 
feels Inclined to run the risk of a venture so truly provocative 


Ol oueuuc. 

in Ibani, westward of the Ibibio country, the mother was, 
and perhaps is still, quarantined in an out-of-the-way hut for 
sixteen days, after which ehe went through a ceremony of 
purification by tho priests. The father, or head of the house, 
was required to oiler certain eacrifices. Tho threatened evils 
were thus averted, and the purified mother was then received 
back Into the family circle.® Among the Ibibios, however, U 
the mother die in childbirth ol twins, she may not be earned 
to burial by the ordinary door of the but or along the ordinary 
paths ol the village ; she Is home through a hole broken for the 
purpose in the wall of the hut and along a path specially cut 
through the bush.! 
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The lot of the children in Nigeria and adjacent 
countries has also been mitigated, to the extent 
that one only of them is now in most places put to 
death. 

The Bassari o( Togoland, e.g., preserve the boy if the twins 
are of different sexes, or the stronger of the two if of the same 
sex, and bnry the other alive in a big pot. A fowl is offered 
and cut in two. Half of it is buried with the condemned twin 
as a reminder to the latter of its close relationship with the 
surviving twin, so that the spirit of the buried child may not 
avenge itself on the survivor. Subsequentlj’-born twins are 
both buried alive. Women who have borne twins, though 
apparently not driven away, are not allowed to take part in the 
agricultural labour (a woman’s special w’ork) of sowing and 
harvest, until the dead twin has reappeared ns a subsequent 
child.i 

A similar modification of the children's fate is found among 
the Bantu tribes. On the Lower Congo one of the twins is often 
neglected and starved to death. The reason given for this is 
that the mother does not like the extra trouble involved in 
caring for the two ; but it is doubtful whether this is a sufficient 
explanation. When a twin dies, or is thus starved, it is buried 
at cross-roads, like a suicide or a man struck by lightning, A 
piece of wood is carved into on image of a child and put with 
the live twin, that the latter may not be lonely ; and if the 
second child die, the Image is hurled with it.2 The custom of 
giving the survivor a wooden figure in place of the twin that 
dies u also found among the Negro Yorubas and other W. 
African tribes, both Negroes and Bantu. It is said to keep the 
survivor from pining for the deceased, and to give the spirit 
of the deceased a habitation.^ This arises from the special 
sympathy alleged to exist between twins, of which wo shall find 
iUuBtrations elsewhere. 

Twins are regarded by the Kafirs of the south-west as 
scarcely human, and their mother is taunted with the disgrace. 
Yet, until Ohaka stopped the custom, a twin was specially 
sought out, as being fearless and wild, to lead an attacking 
army in war. Among the Zulus twins are not counted in the 
number of children. One of the twins is always killed, remain- 
ing of course nameless. Nor is the survivor given a name until 
he is about sixteen years old, but before he is circumcised. If 
the survivor die, he la not allowed to be mourned, lor fear of 
angering the amalongo (the ancestral spirits). If both twins 
ore hidden, and so preserved, it is deemed they are united by 
sympathy as one flesh ; and, if one die aftenvards, he must not 
be mourned, lest the other should suffer.* To the Basukuma, 
or Bagwl, south of Lake Victoria Nyanza, the birth of twins is 
a great calamity, foretelling os it does a prolonged drought and 
great suffering among men and cattle. Consequently, when 
other means fail to produce rain, twins, it they can be found, 
are put to deatb.t 

In British E. Africa the Akikuyu and the Akamba also re- 
gard the birth of twins as very unlucky ; and the babes are, or 
perhaps one of them is, killed and thrown into the bush. 
Among the Akikuyu, however, the ban is limited to a first par- 
turition : in such a case the t^ns are believed to prevent their 
mother from bearing again. But, among both the Akikuyu and 
their ethnically allied neighbours the Akamba, the birth of 
twins to a cow is deemed still more disastrous. Accordingly 
the calves are, or at least one of them is, always slaughtered, 
and among the Akamba the cow also, while the Akikuyu 
content themselves with putting a necklace of cowries, doubt- 
less by way of amulet, round her neck. What is no doubt a 
modern alleviation permits one of the twin children to be given 
to a family of a different clan, becoming thus the child of that 
family, nil relationship with its natural parents being severed. 
Another alternative among the Akamba, os likewise among the 
Nilotic Negro Binkas, prescribes the substitution of goats for 
the sacrifice of the babes.6 

The neighbouring Nandi, a Nilotic Negro tribe, look upon the 
birth of twins os an inauspicious event, and the mother is 
unclean for the rest of her life. Doubtless in earlier days she 
wasjput to death or expelied from the community. Even now 
her Die must be a burden to her. ‘ She is given her own cow, 
and may not touch the milk or blood of any other animal. She 
may enter nobod5’’B house until she has sprinkled a calabashful 
of water on the ground J and she may never cross the threshold 
of a cattle kraal again.’ Special names, as is often the case, are 
given to the children.^ The El Konyi, a branch of the Nandi, 
in the Elgon district, have rendered her lot a little less in- 
tolerable. But even there she is shut up for a while in the hut, 
and elaborate purificatory ceremonies must be performed with 
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a medicine-man’s assistance before she is released. Even if a 
cow produce tirin calves, ceremonies are performed, and they 
[ are redeemed with the slaughter of a sheep.i 

In both N. and S. America the custom of putting 
tivins, or at least one of them, to death seems to 
have been universal. 

The aborigines of the northern part of the upper basin of tbs 
River Amazons allege a curious reason for their dislike of twdna 
To give birth to twins is to descend to the level of the beasts— 
a thing to be avoided at ali costs. The unfortunate mother 
therefore will leave the second child (or, if of different sexes, 
the girl) in the lonely spot in the bush whither she has, in 
accordance with custom, retired alone to be delivered.^ The 
Salivas on the Orinoco call the mother nicknames, saying she 
is a rodent. Tlieir objections, however, seem to go deeper 
than this ; for the Saliva husband believes that the second twin 
is the offspring of adultery. A chief has in fact been known to 
give one of his wives a whipping in public for having dared to 
bring forth twins, and to threaten the others with similar con- 
sequences if they did the same.s From a pastoral letter by the 
archbishop of Lima in the year 1049, quoted by von Tschudi, 
it appears that the Peruvians of that date offered twins and 
children born feet first to some huaca, or supernatural being, 
and preserved their bodies or buried them in their bouses.* 
Other records show that the birth of twins was regarded as 
unnatural and unlucky and demanding sacrifices and cere- 
monies lasting many days.® The North-Eastern ,Maidu of 
California who inhabited the foothills and western slopes of the 
sierra regarded the birth of twins os an exceptionaily bad 
omen. 'The mother, it is said, was often killed and the newly- 
born children were either buried alive with her body or burnei • 
Among the Seri of the Californian Gulf ‘triplets are deemed 
evil monsters and their production a capital crime.’7 

In Australia the usual reason assigned for kill- 
ing one or both tivins is the economic reason that 
the mother has not enough milk for them, and 
moreover catinot rear them and also get her food. 
This is of a piece with the prevalent custom of 
infanticide, even of a single child, when the mother 
already has one dependent upon her. But among 
some tribes at least it does not appear to be the 
only reason. 

Among the Euahlayl the husband suspects his wile of in- 
fidelity. Among the Arunta, where twins are reported os of 
extremely rare occurrence, they ore attributed to two spirit- 
individuals entering the mother’s body at one and the same 
time. By the northern tribes they are destroyed as something 
uncanny.s 

On the island of Nias twins are universally 
disliked and dreaded. 

In the province of West Nias it Is believed that they will 
grow up evil doers ; if a boy and girl, they are specially evil, 
the one will become a murderer and the other a poisoner. 
Formerly the younger need to be hung on a tree in a s^k, 
there miserably to perish. The Dutch government and mission- 
aries, it seems, have put an end to this cruelty. But the 
natives are etili shy even of the parents. The father gets a 

E riest to make a magical image of a board roughly cut m 
uman shape, which is put up in the house as an auiulet to 
prevent a second euoh misfortune. Until it is ready, the 
parents dare not speak to any other persons, lest they make 
them sick and ^ve them Jaundice ; nor will their neighbours 
of the same kampong enter the house where the birth has 
taken place until the imago is put up. At Lolowna in East 
Nias both children ere thrust olive into a sack, t^en for fmm 
the kampong and hung up in the bush, together with the aftor- 
birth. The bouse in which they have been horn is avoldra by 
other women, lest they incur the same misfortune. At I^hewa 
in North Nios the birth of twins is feared because it is held 
that, if they are allowed to live, some other members of the 
family must die. It is thus a matter of self-defence to put them 
to dea'Jj. Their birth is moreover a sign of evil, roch oi 
failure of harvest, fire, epidemics, cattle-disease, and the like, 
threatening the whole kampong.9 
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Atnong^ the Kayan of Borneo, the motive allegetl 
for exposing one of the twins in the jungle is to 
preserve the life of the other ; for it is oelieved 
that a sympathetic bond exists between twins 
‘which renders each of them liable to all the ills 
and misfortunes that befall the other.’ ^ 

In Madagascar also twins were put to death. 

■Atnong: the Antambahoaka the excuse for this treatment was 
that they would in any case die, or If not they would go mad 
or would sooner or later attempt the life of their parents. In 
the province of Imerina It was apparently the custom formerly 
to kill the twins. More recently, though this custom was 
abandoned, the parents were required to hand one of them 
over to a relative ; and, if a woman belonging to the royal 
family gave birth to twins, both they and the mother were sent 
away and lost their rank.3 

Exposure or murder by violence is in fact a 
common fate of one or both twins — a fate they 
share^ with other children deemed unlucky, such 
as misshapen babes or, as in Madagascar, those 
bom on certain days which are subject to tabu.* 
Gradually, however, this untoward fate has, 
among many peoples, been lightened. The twins 
are still regarded as uncanny or even dangerous, 
but ceremonies are performed to ward off the evil. 

The Ewe of Togoland, W. African Negroes, hold them to be 
fetish'Children : in that capacity they must not be put to death, 
but they will not live long; they will die and go back to the 
fetish. Jteanwhile, aa a mark of distinction they wear special 
beads ; and their parents set up in the corner of the house a 
fetish of a pair of buffalo-horns and in some districts a carved 
wooden doll or puppet. If any of their kin fail sick, presents 
are brought to the twins or to the fetish, and the twins propiti- 
ate the fetish. In the former German administrative district 
of Anecho the birth of twins is the occasion for a feast of eggs 
and beans boiled with the leaves of certain shrubs to all women 
who have already borne twins— a feast repeated every year 
afterwards. In the same district the twin-fetish is also invoked 
at a funeral feast on setting up two posts with a dog's skull 
bound upon them aa a * medicine/ At Great Be In the district 
of Lomedand, on the day when twins are bom, an old woman 
who has herself borne twins comes and leads the father and 
mother out of the door, the one to the right, the other to the 
left in reverse directions round the house and then back into 
the house, in order that the twins may not die. Four months 
later the twins are token, preceded by two young people play- 
ing on the flute, to the so-called twdn-market, where some 
women who have already home twins are found offering goods 
for sale (though this is not a regular market) ; and an old 
woman formally buys a few things for the twins. The object 
of this ceremony is to be able to say that the twins have been 
to market, for, until this is accomplished, the mother cannot 
leave the house. On their return they receive their names, 
and the father prepares the name-giving feast for the relatives, 
and also tor those women of the village who have home twins. 
Sometimes an unborn child is promised as wife to a man con- 
ditionally on its proxdng a girt- If ®f the twins be a girl 
thus betrothed before her birth, the wooer performs a curious 
ceremony# On the day of the birth, after the circumarabulatlon 
of the hut by the parents, he performs the same march seven 
times with some grass in his mouth, a hat of palm-bast, and 
leaves on his arm. Many spectators witness this ceremony by 
which he ratifies the compact and expresses his Intention of 
marrying the girl. But he must take care not to laugh, other- 
wise he wdll go out of bis mind, tt Is deemed more favoumble 
that both children should be of the same sex. It is said that, 
I! one of the twins die, the survivor carries about for the rest 
of his life a small wooden figure ns a memento of his dead twin.j 
In another district, among the Konkomba, it is reported that 
a wedding gives occasion for no feast, except when a twin 
marries ; then a great feast takes place, because twins are 
fetish-children.B The various peoples of Togoland, indeed. 
atto<^ much importance to the birth of twins. ^ Among the 
Ho, a tribe of Ewe, when twins, a boy and mrl, are 
neither of the parents may eat or speak until an elaborate sertes 
of purificatory ceremonies, accompanied by feasting and tne 
drinking of palm-wine, has been performed over them by oUiert 
who are also parents of twins and who are paid for the rites. 
If these customs were omitted, the twins womd become 
cripples. To the twins and their parents the flesh of hussar- 
apes and rate is forbidden. If any one shoot 
the parents of twins are expected to beat him ^th ^ f^ck- 
The exact relation between the hussar-ape and twins is difficult 
to determine. It has been clsiroed that the hussar-ape nod 
the long-toiled monkey (Meerkatze, a species ot Mrcopxthecxis) 
are • individual totems* of twin s, and that twins may never 

3 O.^ose antTw. McDougall, The Pagan Tribes of Borneo, 

^*A?^va^^G*ennGpfVtf6o« ei totimisTM d Sfadagascar, Paris. 
1904, p. 170 ; Renacl Harris, Cult of the Beavenly Ttcins, p. S3. 

* Sec artt. Abandonment anp Extosohr. 

♦ xxvl hdiu 24, 40, 95, 100, 127. 

» Ib.xxvil. 11912) 02. ^ ^ ^ __ 

« J. Spieth, DU Sice^Siamme, Berlin, 1906, p. SOSff. 


fall or eat the latter, whereas they may kill, but may not eat. 
the former. Twins while asleep are said to go in the shape of 
these animals into the fields to eat maize ; and if one such 
creature be killed, the corresponding twin will die. IVhen the 
parents cultivate land, they sow a patch with maize for the 
special behoof of the tw'ins thus changed, that they may be able 
to eat the grain ; and the patch in question is never harvested. 
When one of the twins dies, a long-tailed monkey is sought in 
the forest and called by the name of the deceased child into a 
calabash, which is closed as if it were within and brought home 
to be honoured. 1 The'^e are not exactly totemic superstitions ; 
but they disclose a belief in the identity of, or at least an 
intimate personal connexion between, twins and these apes, 
such as we shall find in BritiBh Columbia between twins and 
salmon. 

The Akoviewe, another Ewe tribe, have somewhat similar 
superKtitions. The father of twins is forbidden to cat the flesh 
of hiifisar-apes ; nor may he eat the remains of fniits eaten by 
these creatures. When the midwife sees that twins are about 
to be born, she Telinquihbea her place aa soon as one is bom 
lest she he atliicted with consumption, or at least a cough which 
will last the rest of her life. Certain vegetables and fruits are 
laid in the water wherewith the mother and children are bathed. 
A special feast with drinking of palm-wine is provided for the 
people of the surrounding villages. No presents must be mode 
to one of the twins only, but both must be treated alike,* 
Among another tribe, the Kpeuoe, neither parent must leave 
the house until the twin-customs have been performed. These 
consist, as among the Akoviewe, in the drinking of palm-wine, 
which is provided for all who pve the twins cowries, and in 
a feast for all who come together from the outlying villages. 
•Rie parents of twins already bom come together to perform 
the customs and to dance, and the twins ere carried on the 
neck that every one may see that the customs are carried out 
for them. These customs are very exncnsivc. Twins must be 
clad alike so long as they are children.* They must eat yams a 
month earlier than other people, otherwise they will die.-* 

NotovitlistandiBg the practices and beliefs just 
mentioned, tlie Ewe are said to look upon twins 
with favour. 

For the Ho the birth of twins is a vciy great Joy; it Is re- 
garded as better than riches. Among the Fo, another trll^ of 
Ewe, such births are irequent. The children arc regarded as 
children of Ohoho, a supernatural being with whom Indeed 
they seem to be identified. Not only twins, but three children 
at a birth are favoured. A prayer for twins and triplets is oven 
offered on certain occasions. The last-born is looked upon as 
the highest in rank. Special names are appropriated to children 
thus bora. Special customs even in caving arc prescribed to 
the mother, A woman who has borne twins wears round the 
neck a chain or string of beads os evidence of the honourable 
fact. Whatever the relation of Ohoho to the twins, he receives 
a cult, and in case of their danger or serious illness sacrifices 
are offered. A bank of clay is made Just outside the entrance 
ot the hut, where the cult Is performed. If one of the twins Is 
a girl, and she dies before the other, a wooden figure la made 
and stuck beside the clay-bank, to prevent the death of the 
boy— a custom disregarded If the boy happens to die first.* 

It must be obvious, from these eJnhomte regu- 
lations, that, if the Ewe and their immediate 
neighbours favour the birth of twins and triplets, 
their joy is not witliout trembling. Such births 
are not in the order of nature ; tliey are uncanny, 
equivocal ; and, thougli they may be a blessing, if 
the proper precautions be not strictly ol)served 
they may be quite the reverse. Twins are credited 
with special connexions with the spirit- world : 
they are fetish-children ; tliey are more or less 
identified with a supernatural being, or with certain 
of the lower animals whose shape they have power 
to take. Another observer in tact says tiiat every 
unusual or remarkable event places the Ewe in an 
extraordinary situation with regard to his divini- 
ties, so tliat ne must seek by special performances 
to re-enter into harmony with the upper world ; 
consequently the birth of tndns, ns one such event, 
is not a joyous fact, but an evil omen. 

The parents, he says, are kept In the hut for twenty-flTe days 
or lonRcr, that they may not look on the heavens before the 
twin-enstoms have been carried out, else either In parents or In 
the children an unnatural chanpe would take place : they would 
become like iron bars— possibly by the act of the llphtnlnp-^fod, 
whose hadee or emblem is an Iron bar. The account he (Hves 
of the customs Is not Identical in all particulars with those 
already mentioned ; hut their effect appears to be the Fame, 
and he notes that the details vary from district to district.* 


1 AntAropos, vi. [IBllJ 457, vii. flOJEJ BL 
3 Spieth, p. 010. 3 75. p. m. < 76. p. 703. 

* Anthropot, vil. 6B-92 ; Spieth, p. SOS ; GMmt, xcvli. [1010) 
”47. 

* O. Spiers, AHIT xr. [1012) 163. The same view of Joy with 
trembling and amdety seems to result from what we art told 
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Turning from the Negroes to the Bantu, we find 
that the ambiguous position of t^vins is well ex- 
emplified by the Thonga. 


offerings made to the father and the ‘ consecration ’ 
he bestows are intended to avert it and restore and 
redintegrate the ordinary life. 


Among them the customs vary, as among the Ewe, in different 
districts. Formerly one at least of Uvins was put to death. In 
some places this custom continues ; elsewhere their advent is 
a cause of rejoicing, and women even wish for Uvins and beg 
from the happy mothers a portion of the fat wherewith they 
smeared their bodies, in the hope by the same means to obtain 
a similar resuit. Yet in some ^oups (tribes or ‘ clans ’) which 
do not put twins to death their birth is considered a special 
defilement. The mother is at once removed from the .but, 
which is burnt together with its contents. She is placed in a 
shelter behind the viiiage. Ail the women assemble and start 
out in all directions to draw water in old calabashes from all 
the wells and pools of the neighbourhood. As they go, they 
sing an invocation to the rain, and on returning they throw the 
water over the mother and babes, who are further purified by 
the medicine-man with a drug which he has prepared. The 
details of their purification vary to some extent ; but, until it 
is accomplished, no one in the village is allowed to eat, and the 
following day work in the fields is forbidden, for it would 
prevent the fall of rain. The mother in |her shelter outside the 
village is allowed no communication with the other inhabitants, 
except possibly one girl who helps her in nursing the twins. To 
remove the defilement, she must pass it on, like that of a 
widow, by means of incomplete sexual intercourse, to four men 
successively. The first three of these victims at least will die 
in consequence. After each sexual act the medicine-man 

S ires a vajfcur-bath for her. When all four acts are accom- 
ed, she returns to her parents’ house, and there entertains 
a lover whose relations with her result in another child. She 
thus completes her purification, and her husband fetches her 
home. But in some places she is not admitted through the 
doorway : she crawls through a hole made in the back of the 
wall ; and the husband is subjected to certain rites. The twins 
themselves are treated in many respects differently from 
ordinary children. Usual ceremonies are omitted ; they are 
weaned earlier; and there is a general antipathy to them. 
Special precautions to protect them and their mother are also 
token on the occasion of a ceremonial mourning visit.! 

On the other side of S. Africa, in what was 
German territory, the Herero consider the birth of 
twins as * the greatest and most fortunate event 
which can happen to a mortal Omuherero.’ 

Both father and children are specially privileged. Yet the 
parents are immediately placed under a tabu ; they may not 
speak or be spoken to, nor have any contact or intercourse 
with any one except those who wait on them, who are known, 
as well as the children and (their parents, by the epithet of 
‘ twins ’(epnho); they are ejected from the viUage; all clothes 
and ornaments are taken off them ; and they receive m exchange 
a few old worthless skins. Messengers call together the whole 
* tribe,’ and every one must appear with all his cattle, else he 
will be bewitched and die. The lather goes to meet his guests 
and is received, as if ho were an enemy, with all sorts of 
missiles, while the women raise a terrible lamentation. This, 
however, is only ceremonial. He with the other epaha meets 
them at the village, where each of the visitors brings him an 
offering, and, if male, is ‘consecrated* in return by him, if 
female, by the mother. A hut is then built for the parents, and 
an ox is slaughtered, which all the people must taste, bemnning 
with the parents, and a small piece of the meat is held to the 
toes of both twins. The remaining meat is taken to the parents’ 
newly-built hut, of which they then take possession. During 
the following days the father goes in procession round the 
village, visiting two or three houses each day. At every house 
the ceremonies are repeated : the offerings are made to him, 
the ‘consecration’ by him, the slaughter of an ox, the cooking 
and ritual tasting of its flesh are repeated, and the remainder is 
carried to bis house. When be has finished the circuit of his 
own village, he commences that of the neighbouring villages. If 
the meat becomes too plentiful, he asks for living cattle instead 
of slaughtered, and adds them to his own herd. No one will 
dare to refuse him. Every father of twins has the right to 
represent the chief of the village, when the latter is absent, in 
his priestly functions. A twin boy also possesses all the priestly 
Pl^vileges : for him there is no meat, no milk forbidden, and 
nobody would dare to curse him. When the chief of the 
village dies, he inherits the priestly dignity associated with the 
chieftainship.3 

It would seem, therefore, that the tabu encircles 
the twins and their parents not as accursed but as 
sacred ; the curse rests on the community, and the 
of other Negro peoples (Ii. Desplagnes, Le PlaUau central 
nigirien, Paris, 1907, p. 233 ; Joum. Afr. Soc. lx. (1910J 170, 
X. [1911] 31, xvi. [1917] 43; ZVRW xxx. 95; Leonard, Lower 
Niger, p. 462 ; L' Anthropologic, x\v. [1903] 90), 

IH. A. Junod, The Life of a South African Tribe, Neuchltel, 
1912-13, 11. 394-40(y cf. also bis Let Sa-ronga, do. 1898, p. 
112 ff., and Rev. d' Ethnographic et de Soeiologie, I. [1910] 149, i 
167. I 

a E. Dannert, [South African] Folk-Lore Journal, il. [Cape 
Town, 1880] 104 fl., also his Zum Rechte der Berero, Berlin, 
1906, p. 20; F. Meyer, WirUchafl und Reeht der Berero, do. 
1905, p. 61. I 


The Baganda regarded twins as due to the direct intervention 
of Mukasa, the god of Lake Victoria Nyanza, who was said to 
show his esteem for certain women in this manner ; and great 
care and numbers of tabus were necessary to retain his favour. 
The position was evidently one of great delicacy; for any 
mistake on the part of the parents, or any sickness that befeU 
the twins, was looked upon ns the result of the god’s anger, 
which might extend to the whole clan. The word ‘twins’ 
might not be mentioned until the rites were at an end. The 
persons of the parents were sacred. They wore a distinctive 
dress, and no one might touch them. The mother could not go 
out of doors by day without covering her head. No one was 
allowed to enter the house except the husband and wife, and a 
few relatives. The men and the women were required to enter 
through a separate opening out for each sex in the back of the 
house. The doorway was blocked up. The nails and hair of 
both parents were not out until the ceremonies had all been 
completed, save that at one point in the rites the father’s hair 
was shaved in a particular fashion. The ceremonies were 
lengthy. They included the beating of special drums, a round 
of visits to the father’s and mother’s parents and to the members 
of both clans, at which there were feasts and dancing, a curious 
rite referred to below, and a final ceremonial dance by women. 
The father during the ceremonies wears on his ankles a number 
of small bells, to give notice of bis coming and prevent molesta- 
tion. He is privileged to enter any one’s garden and take what 
produce he pleases to feast his guests. In fact, being under the 
god’s protection, he may do almost anything he likes. When 
the ceremonies are completed, his tabu is not yet over. For 
this he must waittuntil he has taken part in the next war. He 
must then take the bundle of hair and nails of which be has 
been shorn in his purification and cram it into the mouth, or tie 
it round the neck, of the first enemy he kills. It is only after 
this that he ceases to wear a distinctive dress and returns to 
ordinary life. The twins themselves remain sacred all their 
lives. A special ceremony was performed when a twin went to 
war for the first time and killed a man. If tivins died in 
infancy, their deaths were announced with a euphemism and 
they were embalmed, placed in a new cooking pot, and burled 
in waste land. Women avoided their graves lest the ghost 
should enter them and be bom again of them. There was 
no mourning for them, but, if the ceremonies were incom- 
plete, they were continued as though they were still alive.! 
The neighbours of the Baganda, the Bahima or Banyankole, 
possess a Twin totem-clan. Yet among them, even in the Twin 
clan, twins are the subject of tabu. They must not, however, 
be spoken of disparagingly, lest an ancestral ghost overhear 
and be angry.* 

It is needless to detail the ceremonies to which 
the birth of twins gives occasion among other 
Bantu peoples. Though differing among the 
Various tribes, they are all founded upon the feel- 
ing that the birth is an uncanny event, often 
expressly ascribed to 'divine intervention. For- 
tunate it may be for the parents ; to the community 
in general it is a source of peril and ill omen, 
which must be bought off by gifts and ceremonies ; 
and, until those ceremonies are completed, the 
twins and their parents are as a rule secluded 
from intercourse with the world. Sometimes, but 
rarely, as among the Busliongo of the Upper Congo, 
the birth of twins is frankly welcomed as a very 
happy occuiTence.® Even where general rejoicing 
takes place, it is a joy with trembling. The tabu 
is|enforced ; and special rites must be'perfonned to 
restore the normal relations of the people. 

Among the Masai, a Hamitic tribe of E. Africa, 
the birth of twins, which is not very rare, causes 
the greatest pleasure, especially if both be boys. 

To mark their parents’ pride, a thong of leather adorned with 
cowTies is hung round the neck of each ; and, while the elder Is 
retained by the mother, the younger is often nursed by one of 
her fellow-wives. No tabu and no ceremonies are reported.* 

It may be noted here that, wherever the birth 
of twins, as among the Masai, is stated to be com- 
paratively frequent, they are received with more 
or less favour. 

The Lattukn, a Nilotic Negro tribe of the Sudan, omong 
whom twins are rare, while apparently not regarding them per- 


! J. Eoscoe, The Baganda, London, 1911, pp. 64 ff-, 81> 1^> 
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ionally disfavour, hold that they threaten Misfortune to 
their father. If he went hunting huffaloes, he would be killed 
or wounded ; and, if he wounded an antelope, it would escape 
i.?® therefore takes precautions by not leaving the village 
antil the spell is broken by another woman bearing twins, or 
hiB wife another child.t 


In India and adjacent countries twins are gener- 
ally held to he inauspicious, though there are 
differences in this respect. All the peoples, how- 
ever, seem to be agreed that the birth of twins of 
different sexes is serious. It is held that their 
connexion in the womb has been too close ; it has 
been sinful, amounting to prenatal incest.’ 

Among the inhabitants of the Siamese Malay States, while 
twins (a rare occurrence there) are considered luckj', it is other- 
■friso with triplets : they are aeoursed.s In any case, it is con- 
sidered by the Kurmi and Kawar of the Central Prorinces that 
the sympathy between twins is dangerously close, and various 
rites are adopted to break their connexion, else, it misfortune 
or death happens to the one, the other also will suffer or die.-* 
l^e Tang Khul Nagas of Assam are divided in opinion. Some 
villages welcome tivins ; otliers object to having among them a 
woman who gives birth to more than one child at a time, look- 
ing (like some of the S. American tribes) upon her as a lower 
animal. At Ukhrul, if both are boys, their father is regarded 
as a descendant of some cannibal line like the tigers, and ho 
ought to be carefully watched. It is interesting to note that 
the villages where they are welcomed connect them with fruit- 
fulness of the crops.® 

On the island of Celebes it is held by the Macassars and 
Buginese that one of twins la often a crocodile. The same 
curious belief is found in Java, where it is said that on such 
occasions a double offering la brought to the crocodile for his 
* humanity ' ; and at Windesi, New Guinea, a story is told of a 
woman who gave birth to twins, one of them an iguana.® The 
Balinese, at least among the highest castes, call twins of 
different sexes ‘betrothed— a practice which Wilken traces to 
an origin from a time when no forbidden degrees were yet in 
existence, and when such twins at marriageable age used to be 
made to marry one another.? The idea, persisting into a later 
stage, might account for the imputations of prenatal incest Just 
referred to. In some of the Moluccas twins are not regarded 
with favour. In these they are often attributed to superfeta- 
tlon; and in the Babar Archipelago one of them is sent to 
another village — in earlier days death was probably its doom.® 
In other islands, on the contrary, they are desired, and are 
looked upon as the gilt of the sky-god or male principle,® 
though they are even then in some islands handed over to 
kinsmen to be brought up.l® In the Aaru Arohlpetago, where 
they are much desired, they are looked upon as an omen of a 
good tripang and pearl harvest.!' The Melanesian peoples of 
Eastern New Guinea regard twins with disfavour ; among the 
Southern Masslm the mother was formerly permitted to put 
one to death, while among the Northern Massfm she is ridiculed 
as a pig.!’ Their kinsmen of the Banks Islands, on the other 
band, favour them; but, if boy and girl, they are regarded ^as 
man and wife. Rivers thinks that in former days such twins 
were probably killed— on opinion supported by the practice and 
belief of the natives of the Duke of York Islands and New 
Britain.!® On the whole, in the neighbouring Solomon Islands 
twins are liked ; in Florida Island only there is said to be a 
suspicion of double paternity ; while in Lepers* Island they 
are conjectured to be the gift of a certain supernatural being 
named Tagaro.!* It may be further mentioned, to illustrate the 
opposite opinions that may be held by even the same race, that 


1 Emin Pasha in Central Africa, London, _188S, p. 23L 
Speaking generally, the Nilotic Negroes rejoice with trembling. 
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in New Ireland, since to bespell a woman might cause her to 
bear twins, it is to be interred that they were not there desired.! 
On the Micronesian Island of Y'ap, an outlier of the Pclcw 
Archipelago, one of twins was given to a relative, else they 
would both die — on obvious attempt, as in the Moluccas and 
the Central Provinces of India, to break the connexion between 
them,* The Igorots of the Philippln" T"' — ■ ■’ — - - ; 

reason for the same custom : it is to i.' ■ ■ ■< - 

birth.® The Ainus allege that one of ■ ■ i 

To Oie Gilyaks of the island of Sakhalin twins are a source of 
disquiet, if not of fear. Such births are said to be relatively 
common, and usually cither both boj-s or both girls- One of 
the pair is believed to be offspring of the Mountain-man, a 
Bupematuml being haunting mountain and forest, with whom 
the people are careful to keep on good terms. This child ought 
to be returned to his formidable parent as soon as possible ; 
but, since there is no means of identifying him w ith certainty, 
both twins must be treated alike. In consequence of tliis origin, 
twins after death are not cremated as other corpses are, tor fear 
that the ilountain-man will punish all who take part in the 
funeral by loss of their eyesight. Even the parents have by the 
birth become related to the Mountain-man and must be buried 
also. Twins are believed to be endowed with superhuman 
powers, and are, so long as they live, regarded with terror. 
But those who die early are chiefly feared, for, having returned 
to the supernatural world before they had time to become 
accustomed to men and to fee! themselves ns their likes, they 
have special power to harm them. Their family therefore place 
a email model of a Qilr-ak purte either inside or outside the 
dwelling and put into it a carved wooden figure representing 
the deceased. To this figure they bring offerings every' day of 
portions of their own food ; and the practice is continued for 
three generations. At lost the great.grandohildren take the 
figure from the dwelling to a neighbouring mountain with great 
ceremony and there leave It, and with it a final offering of food. 
Then for the first time the community feels safe in neglecting 
any further obserrances. On account of this fear of twins, 
women and girls are strictly forbidden to listen to talcs of 
twins, nor may women oven accept gifts of small household 
furniture from acquaintances who have given birth to t'vins, 
lest the misfortune of twins should in cither case be communi- 
cated, though this liability does not attach so seriously to gifts 
of ohjects of metal. The names of twins once bestowed are 
retained; no other children ore allowed to have the same ; nor 
does a twin over take the name of a deceased cider of the 
family, according to the usual custom.® 

The ancient Assyrians held the birth of twins to bo a calamity, 
except in the royal family.® Modern Syrians, on the contrary, 
if the evidence of refugees at Boston may be trusted, regard it 
as bringing good luck.* According to modern Egyptians obout 
Karnak, one of twins may be a wold cat, whoso soul goes out 
at night on the prowl, when the owner is nslecp.8 To the 
Bulgarians twins are a misfortune, to avert which the mothers 
of hride and bridegroom at the wedding simultaneously drink 
hrandv.8 Even in the north-east of Scotland twins are so far 
regarded ns unlucky that one of them, even though married, 
will ho childless.!® 

On the American continent also tivins were 
regarded ns mysterious. 

The Shuswap, who occupy part of the Fraser River and 
Columbia River basins in British Columbia, expressly hold 
them to be ‘great mystery.’ Though the mother's husband 
is deemed to be their real father, the black bear generally, but 
sometimes the grisly bear, or the deer. Is believed to have 
influenced their birth. Whichever animal it was, it appeared 
to the mother in dreams and became the manilu, or spirit- 
protector, of tbe children throughout their lives. They are 
deemed lucky on this account ; but it docs not prevent their 
tabu. At their birth their parents shift camp to the woods, 
even in midwinter ; and they are not allowed near other people 
for four years. During this time the father or, if be dies, the 
mother washes and scours them every day with flr.branches — 
a common method of cleansing from pollution.!! The southerly 
neighbours of the Shusivap, the Ntlakapamux of the lower 
Fraser River and Thompson River basins, say that the mother 
is usually apprised beforehand by the repeated appearance of 
the grislv bc.ar in her dreams. The children arc accordingly 
treated differently from other children, and are called ‘ grisly- 
bcnr-chlldrcn ' or ‘hairy feet.' The grisly bear Is their manitu. 
Their parents are under tabus like those of the Shuswap. 
Special ceremonies are performed at their birth, and they are 
daring the first four years washed like Shuswap twins. It was 
held that a birth (cspeelally of twins) immediately changes the 
weather.!* Fartlier inland the D4n6 treat the bear when caught 
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with the greatest consideration and respect, and propitiate it. 
Among their obsenances neither a dog nor a menstruating 
woman nor the father of twins, as long as hoth twins are 
alive, is allowed to touch it. The reason is that these are all 
fegilly impure, and it is feared that the fellows of the victim 
win be so irritated by unclean contact that they will henceforth 
stubbornly avoid the traps or snares of those guilt}’ of such a 
slight. The father of tains is required to offer gifts to the 
oommunit}’ ‘ to wash out his shame.’ l The Nez PercSs in the 
north-west of the United States, on the other hand, welcome 
twins as lucky both to the family and to themselves.^ 

The Nutka of Vancouver Island and the Kwakiutl, who in- 
habit the northern end of the island and the opposite shore of 
the mainland, connect twins with salmon. The former, though 
not exactly identil}ing them with salmon, believe them to be 
fn some way related to them. Hence the parents, whose 
banishment from the village extends only to two years, among 
their various tabus and rite, must avoid fresh food, particularly 
salmon. Wooden images and masks representing birds and 
fish are exhibited round the hut and near the adjacent river by 
way of invitation to birds and fish to visit the twins and be 
friendly to them ; the father moreover sings certain songs with 
the same intention. It is believed that the salmon accordingly 
throng to see them, and the birth of twins is an omen of a good 
salmon year. If the omen be not fulfilled, it is a presage of 
their early death.s The Kwakiutl regard twins os having in 
their previous existence been actually salmon. They therefore 
warn them against going near the water, lest they be retrans- 
formed into salmon. A stricter tabu than those of the tribes 
mentioned above rests on the parents ; for they must separate 
for sixteen months and each pretend to be married to a log, 
with which they lie down every niglit. During this period they 
are required to perform certain ceremonies and conform to 
certain observances. Among others the father may not cat^ 
salmon, the mother may not dig clams, else both salmon and 
clams will disappear ; and the parents may not borrow canoes 
or paddles, or their owners would have twins. The birth of 
twins causes permanent backache to the parents ; to avert this 
each parent procures for intercourse with the other a person 
of the opposite sex, who wiU, it is believed, be attacked by the 
backache instead. On the other hand, young women who 
desire to bear children squat and lean over the pit above which 
twins have been born. At the death of a twin no one is allowed 
to wail for him ; and among the observances the surviving 
tvrin is washed in the water used to wash the corpse.* Traces 
of a similar belief to that of the Kwakiutl are found among the 
Skqomio, a Salishan ' tribe farther south, with reference to 
another kind of fish called ttal anuk ; and, ns ev’erywhere else 
in British Columbia, the parents are subject to a strict tabu 
and puriScation.t In Mexico the Tlaxcolans call twins snakes; 
and they are believed able to cure bites of serpents and other 
animals, as well os pain or inflammation of the tendons, especi- 
ally of the feet and ankles. Triplets will be kings.® It is 
believed by the Yuchi, formerly of Georgia and Alabama, that 
twins and deformed or abnormal children are sent by ‘the 
supernatural beings to be guides to the people,' and they ore 
accordingly taken great care of.v There is some evidence that 
among the Cheyenne twins were a subject of tabu.® 

2. Origin, parentage. — Many peoples entei’tain 
the belief that a human father can beget only one 
child at a time. This has led to the suspicion, as 
among the Saliva of the Orinoco and the Euahlayi 
of New South Wales already noted, that the second 
child is due to the mother’s infidelity. The same i 
belief is attributed to the Chibchas and to the 
Hottentots.® It is lield also by the peoples of 
the Warri District of Nigeria.'® It was formerly 
entertained in Europe. The father had the right 
of deciding on the birth of a child whether it should 
he brought up or destroyed ; and, if he had any 
suspicion as to his wife’s loyalty, the child was 
often put to death. On this ground definitely it 
was held excusable to expose or put to death 
twins and trmlets. A number of medimval legends 
among the Germans and other Teutonic peoples 
are elaborations of this theme." The belief in 
snperfetation is almost a necessary corollary to 
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the belief that the twins are due to two fathers. 
Hence also the second-born child is commonly 
held to be the elder or higher in rank, as among 
the Negroes. 

But there is another, and perhaps older, view, 
more widely held, that they are the result of 
divine impregnation. 

In W. Africa we have seen that they are called 'fetish- 
children.' To the Fo of Togoland they are the children of 
Ohoho. The Efiks of Calabar, the Ikwes of the Upper Cross 
River, and the Ibibio pronounce one of them to be the offspring 
of an evil spirit.l So the Warundi of E. Africa attribute them 
to an ‘ incubus,’ and regard their birth as a favour, which the 
jealous spirit is likely to recall, or to take the mother or her 
husband in pa}’ment for it. To obviate this, the important 
event is celebrated by a variety of ceremonies, including songs, 
dances, and gifts to the parents (nominally oblations for the 
spirit), vvhich have a way of disappearing as by enchantment. 
Two entirely black sheep are bought for the twins ; they must 
preserve and care for them ns long as they live. The sheep in 
turn are said to be the children’s guardians, the receptacle and 
symbol of their spirits, their fetish.2 In Indonesia likewise the 
birth of twins is ascribed to a demon. One of them, according 
to belief in the island of Nias, is due to superfetation caused by 
such a being, as is also the birth of an albino. Other causes are 
recognized m the eastern province of the Island, as roughness 
or anger !on the mother’s part towards her parents or sister, 
continued cohabitation during pregnancy, or the eating of a 
double fruit. To the last we shall recur. Like tiie Warundi, 
the North Niasese fear that some other members of the family 
will die if the twins are allowed to live ; and they are therefore 
put to death. They are also held to be an omen of various 
kinds of calamity.® ffSie Bakaua of New Guinea think that 
' evil spirits have hod a hand in the game,’ wherefore one of the 
twins is killed.* According to the Bontoo Igorot of Luzon, one 
of the twins is the offspring of an anito (ghost of the dead). 
The quieter one, therefore, or the larger, is put in a pot and 
buried alive.® The Buck of Demerara also regard twins as the 
offspring of an evil spirit named Pernowhari.® In Essequibo a 
British commissioner reports that a native medicine-man not 
many years ago ascribed an outbreak of sickness to one of twins 
who bad just been born. He said it was the child of a kenaima, 
a wizard or person of supernatural powers, because ‘a woman 
could not naturally produce two children at a birth ’ ; and the 
unfortunate child at his instigation was burnt alive.7 The 
Melanesians of Lroers’ Island bold that twins may be the gift 
of a spirit called lagaro ; in Florida Island there is a suspicion 
of the mother’s infldelity to her husband, but it is generally 
accepted that she has trespassed on the sacred place of a ghost 
‘whose power lies that way.’® In the Moluccas twins are 
attributed to the sky-god, Upulero, probably ns father.® This 
belief may be compared with that of the Thonga tribes of S.E. 
Africa, who call tvms ‘children of heaven’ and in this capacity 
ascribe to them special powers ; and the mother is called Tilo, 

‘ heaven.’ i® The ancient Peruvians held that one of twins was 
the son of the lightning, to which they prayed ns the lord and 
creator of rain, and the earthly parents were made to undergo 
divers tabus and ceremonies. There is some evidence that they 
offered the twins, probably to the lightning ; at any rate, if 
they died young, the bodies were enclosed in pots and kept in 
the dwelling-house as sacred things.!* 

As among the Gilyaks one of twins is taken to be the offspring 
of the Mountain-man, so their neighbours the Ainus of Sakhalin 
believe one of them to be that of a supernatural being, on the 
ground that one man can beget only one child at a time. This 
IS a perpetual shame to the mother; and there is reason for 
believing that one is destroyed at birth, as indeed the oldest 
account expressly affirms. At all events the Ainus state that 
only one survives, and that one of human paternity. It is also 
said that, like the Japanese, they hold that, when twins are 
bom, the younger is bold, strong, and lucky, while nothing 
distinguishes the elder from ordinary men. They, however, 
seek by means of saorifioe, prayer, and talismans to prevent 
such births. They avoid women who have given birth to 
twins ; but, contrary to the Gilyaks, they hold that nothing is 
SO likely to convey the infection as objects of metal.l® Farther 
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north, on the mainland of Asia, the Kamchatkan tribes ascribe 
twins to ‘ the wolf in the forest.' The birth of twins is con- 
sequently not only a misfortune but also a sin (intensified if 
both are girls); every one promptly runs out of the house, 
leaving the mother and children alone. To prevent such an 
event, the Italmens (one of the tribes) set up a figure of a wolf 
made of grass, pretending that it is the husband of the young 
women, and renewing it year by year.i 

The somewhat indefinite ascription by the 
various tribes of the north-western coasts of N. 
America to grisly bears and other land animals, 
or to salmon or other fish, indicates rather a belief 
that twins are a reincarnation of such creatures 
than that they are directly generated by them 
upon the mother, though these beliefs are by no 
means far apart. 

The Iiillooot considered that the twins were the real offspring 
of the msly bear ; but some held that he ‘ acted through ’ the 
husband. Twins were by many said to be 'grisly bears in 
human form,’ and, when a tvdn died, his soul went back to the 
msly bears and became one of them. When a twin died, his 
Body was deposited in a fir-tree far from graves and human 
habitations, and the grisly bear was supposed to take it away.s 

The belief in reincarnation is very tvide-spread ; 
it has been discussed by the present writer in his 
Primitive Paternity.^ 

The Semnng, a Negrito tribe of Perak, hold that certain birds 
are the souls of human beings ; they are bom as children in 
consequence of being eaten by women ; and, when a woman 
eats a soul-bird with its egg, the result is twin8.< 

Pregnancy caused by various kinds of food is a 
wide-spread superstition discussed in Primitive 
Paternity, ch. ii. Twins are attributed by many 
peoples to the eating of double fruits and similar 
things. 

The belief on the island of Nias has already been referred to. 
It Is shared in the E. Indies by the Malay populations of 
Sumatra, the Tagalas of the Philippines, and the Malagasy ; 
in S. America by the Arawaks and the aborigines of Paraguay ; 
in W. Africa by the Ihlbio, in Europe by the Geraians, the 
Magj’ars, and the French of Poitou.* There is even a trace of 
it in England around Malvern, where it is said that nuts arc 
a presage of the number of children to he hom in the year, and 
' double nuts presage a considerable number of twins.' * Among 
the Zulus, it is said, other objects in pairs ore not eaten, nor 
are two articles at once received from the hand of another, 
lest the birth of twins result.f The Euahlayi, an Australian 
tribe, think that babies hang on trees ready to enter into any 
passing woman; and twins are attributed, os among the 
Arunta, mentioned above, to two baby-spirits hanging on one 
branch and dropping on the same woman. But it seems that 
the woman's husband is reluctant to acknowledge more than 
one of them.8 This points to the superstition of double 
paternity discussed above. On Mabuieg, in Torres Straits, 
twins are ascribed to the act of a magician, or to the mother 
when pregnant touching or breaking a parasitic plant.* Among 
the Maidu of California it was thought that, if the father wore 
two caps at the time of conception, twins would be produced.l* 
In some of the Molucca Islands the same result was caused by 
the mother Ij’ing on her back at the time of conception.!! 

■ 3, Powers. — Twins are believed to possess extra- 
ordinary powers. 

An account is given in a Chinese narrative dating from the 
14lh cent, of a magician who procured the fmtus from a woman 
pregnant of twins to use it for the purpose of divining; and it 
IB remarked that special ‘ spiritual power ’ was attrihutwl to the 
lOBtus of twins.!* Among the Iroquois twins ore believed able 
to foretell future events and perform other remarkable things ; 
hut they are said to lose the power if a menstruating woman 
prepares their food.!* So the Golahs of Liberia hold thot twins 
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have the privilege of learning things by means of dreams. 
They are thus able to see and identify bush-goats in which, 
a^ording to native belief, human beings are reincarnated. 
TOey lose the privilege, however, if they cat of animals which 
they have so identified, for they would be eating men.! ;ais 
power appears to extend into adult life. Twins among the 
Ipirra of S. Nigeria are able to prognosticate with regard to 
offspring of a pregnant woman, but only while children. 
They are ascribed to good spirits and looked upon with favour 
as among some other peoples. The younger of the two is 
regarded as the elder; but both must be treated exactly alike: 
any iavouritism will lead to the death of one of them. They 
cannot be poisoned, for no poison will have any evil effect on 
them.* The Thonga about Delngoa Bay, who regard twins 
jrith hostility, utilize a twin girl, when the caterpillars of a 
beetle called nunu swarm in December or January, to lead the 
procession oi women who have been employed in collecting the 
insects from the bean-stalks to throw- them into a neighbouring 
lake with a spell to get rid of the plague.* On the occasion of 
the cattle-plague at Dobischwald, in Austrian Silesia, a bonfire 
is made to drive the cattle through ; and twin brothers are 
necessary to fell the tree of which the fire is made.4 Tlie Polish 
peasant, as a spell against 'the pest' (probably the cattle 
plague), causes a furrow to be drown around his field by a pair 
of twin oxen led by twin brothers.* Tivins are credited in 
Lower Nubia and Egypt with the power ol shape-shifting, to 
the extent at least of becoming cats at night and stealing milk 
and food and eating chickens. This can oe prevented only if 
the father, immediately after their birth, puts them in a cold 
oven for a short time.* The Hausa suppose twins to have a 
special power of picking up scorpions without injury.* 'The 
belief of the Tlaxcalans OI Mexico in the cnratlve powers of 
twins has been mentioned above. The Kw-akiutl also attribute 
to them powers of curing disease. The British Columbian and 
other tribes of the north-west attribute to twins a variety oi 
extraordinary powers. They influence, or at least prognostic- 
ate, success in hunting, and the plentiful supply of salmon and 
other fish, though among some tribes they may not themselves 
catch salmon. On the other hand, they are exposed to danger 
of various kinds and must bo carefully- protected by ceremonies 
and otherwise.* Among the Negroes of the Sh’erhro in the 
colony of Sierra Leone there is a pracUoo ol resorting to twins 
for dealing with variona complaints, most usually by women. 
"Twin-houses,' or sabo, each consisting ol a small rudolramo- 
work covered w-ith a thatch of grass, form a sort of shrine. 
Upon a wooden grid beneath the thatch Is spread a white 
doth, on which are put lumps of concretion from an ant-hill; 
and a white streamer floats from a rough pole in front of the 
structure. This little shrine is sot up ad hoe, and Is served 
by two persons who ore of twin birth, but not necessarily oi the 
same mother. Under their direction and to their profit, the 
two twin-houses ore erected and a ceremonial dance is arranged. 
A fowl is then sacrificed and the patient is w-ashed all over by 
these two priests of the sabo in medicine provided by them.* 
Tlie poweM of twins are someUmes extended to 
tiieir parents. 

To cure a sproin, the mother of twins is in Ceylon mode to 
trample the limb every evening for a couple of days.!* Among 
the Brahuis of Baluchistan, to cure the tertian fever, a twin 
is called on to knot a bine thread five or seven times, and this 
Is hung round the p.atienl’8 neck and is believed to drive the 
fever away.!! In Maryland it is asserted that the mother of 
twins has pow-er to drive whooping-cough from a child by 
giving it a piece of bread and butter,!* Among the Baganda 
a ceremony apparently intended to communicate fertility- to 
the plantains is perloniied by ihe lather and mother, and an 
efflgy of each child is made, partly- consisting of a plantain- 
flower.!* Among the Basoga, on the north-east ol Lake 
Victoria Nyanza, the birth of twins is a joyous event, though 
both the twins and their parents are sobjeoted to tabu and 
ceremonies to render them iniiociioiis. In the north-western 
district the persons of both (ather and mother are sacred ; the 
former goes on a round of visits, and is believed to carry 
blessing wherever ho goes. In the central district the children 
are held to bo of divine origin. Their mother must sow her 
seed before any woman of her clan. The tivins must be brought 
to the field of any clanswoman who Is about to sow ; and the 
sowing is performed in their presence.i4 The Bateso, a Nilotic 
tribe bordering on Lake Kyoga, welcome the birth of twins, 
though they and their mother are secluded, as among the 
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Basoga, while Ihe father pays visits to members of his own and 
his wife’s clans, communicating the blessing of increase 
wherever he is received.l 

In fact, it is chiefly in the control of the weather 
and the promotion of fertility — two results closely 
connected with one another — that the powers 
possessed by tivins are generally held to lie. 

Power over the elements, especially over rain and snow, la 
almost universally attributed to them by the natives of British 
Columbia. The Shuswap hold that, if a twin bathe in a lake or 
stream, it will rain.^ The Tsimsbian think that whatever twins 
wish for is fulfilled — among other things the weather. There- 
fore they pray to wind and rain, * Calm down, breath of the 
twins I ’ ^ Among the KwakiutI by sivinging a ceremonial rattle 
they can cure disease and procure favourable winds and 
weather.* Nutka twins produce rain by painting their faces 
black and then washing them, or by merely shaking their 
heads.B In the Central Provinces of India one of twins will 
prevent injuries to crops from excessive rainfall or hailstorm 
by painting his right buttock black and the left any other 
colour and standing in the direction of the wind ; at barvest- 
time husbandmen (apparently not necessarily twins) adopt this 
course for the abatement of a gale.® In S. Africa twins are 
said to be able to foretell the weather by their feelings ; this 
seems to be a relic of a belief in control of the weather, control 
having faded into prediction.? A little farther north, the 
Batbongn, in case of drought, employ a ceremony to cause rain. 
The women, stripped or covered at most with a grass petticoat, 
go in procession IM by a mother of twins to the grave of twins, 
or of an abortion, buried in a dry place, and pour water on it, 
or dig up the remains and bury them again in the mud near the 
water.® Among the Wanyamwesi of what was German E. 
Africa a twin about to cross a river, stream, or lake, or in a 
storm on a lake over which he Is sailing, fills his mouth with 
water and spurts it out, saying, 'lam a twin.’ The object of 
this ceremony is to prevent harm befalling him or his com- 
panions.® At Upoto on the Upper Congo, where rain is usually 
abundant, a twin is called in to make excessive rain cease. He 
puts some rain-saturated earth on the fire, and calls upon the 
rain to cease and the ear^ to dry up. Here twins also are 
credited with occult power which enables them by blessing or 
cursing to cause the success or failure of a hunting or fishing 
expedition.!® In Oabun, French Congo, the images of twins, 
preserved after ceremonies performed over them, ore apparently 
held to ensure the continued fertility of their mothers.'! From 
a consideration of the traditional disappearance of Bomulus, 
the first of the legendary kings of Borne, who. It will be re- 
membered, was one of turins, J. G. Frazer has made the ingeni- 
ous conjecture that the ancient Komans 'shared the widespread 
superstition that twins have power over the weather in general 
and over rain and wind in particular.’!® The superhuman 
powers of Qilyak twins and the posthumous cult of such as die 
have already been referred to. 

4. Cult of divine twins. — So far, abundant 
reason has been given for the conclusion that 
twins, being out of the ordinary course of nature, 
are held by many peoples to be children of extra- 
ordinary powers, or of portentous and even 
dangerous birth, and consequently that they, or 
at least one of them, must be at once exposed or 
put to death, and, where this practice is abandoned 
or has not arisen, they and their mother (frequently 
their father also) must be surroundedt with 
tabus ; and they are invoked for various purposes, 
chiefly for rain and fertility, Rendel Harris, who 
has investigated the subject, lias in a series of 
works established the existence, from a remote 
antiquity, in Mediterranean countries of a cult of 
divine twins, some indications of which are also 
found elsewhere. The twins of Greek legend. 
Castor and Polydeuces (called by the Romans 
Pollux), have of course long been known, and 
other twins of less renoivn have been recognized. 
But the wide range of the cult, and the number of 
cases in which twins have been worshipped, had 
not previously been understood. Castor and 
Polydeiices with their sister Helen were tradition- 
ally the children of Leda, bom, in some versions, 

1 Koscoe, Northern Bantu, p. 265. 

*Jerup N. Pac. Exped. ii. 687 ; cf. Brit. Assoc. Rep., 1890, p. 
644, 1900, p. 481. 

S Brit Assoc. Rep., 1889, p. 847 ; SI RBBW, p. 646. 

4 Brit. Assoc. Rep., 1890, p. 014. 

* Ib. p. 692. e lA xxviii. [1899] IIL 

I D. Kidd, Savage Childhood, p. 47. 

* H. A. Junod, Rev. d'Ethnog. et de Soc. i. 141, Life of a 
S, A fr. Tribe, ii. 296, 3,84, Les Ba-ronga, pp, 412, 416. 

9 6B^, pt. i., The Magic Art, i. 208 f. 

1® Eendel Harris, Boanerges, p. 85. 

U R. H. Nassau, Fetichism in II'. Africa, pp. 309, 314. 

!» <?B®, pt. i- The Magic Art, ii. 183. 


out of an egg. Tyndareus, king of Sparta, the 
husband of Leda, though regarded by Homer as 
their father, was credited in some accounts with 
the paternity of Castor only, the other two being 
the children of Zeus. It has been mentioned above 
that this belief in a divided paternity of a multiple 
birth is not unusual among the lower races ; it is 
therefore one of the marks of the archaic origin of 
the cult of Castor and Pollux. The former, being 
the son of a mortal father, was himself mortal. 
Pollux, however, obtained from Zeus the boon of 
sharing his immortality with his brother and 
living with him alternately a day under the earth 
and a day with the gods. Their legend attributed 
to them a number of adventures ; and they were 
worshipped as deal a-orrrjpes, protectors of travellers 
by water, and thence of travellers in general, the 
guardians of hospitality and of oaths, and were 
represented as riding on magnificent wliite steeds. 
As twins they were connected with the sky, with 
thunder and storms ; hence probably not only 
their patronage of travellers by sea, but also their 
character as Dioscuri, sons of Zeus, and their 
reputation as divine spearmen. By virtue of 
their descent from Tyndareus, they were special 
patrons of the kings of Sparta.* Other twins were 
also known in Greece — Herakles and Iphikles, 
Amphion and Zethus, and others male and female, 
Rendel Harris has also made out a good case for 
the existence of twin-sanctuaries in the peninsula 
and adjacent islands, leading to the inference that 
the twin superstition in Greece was not different 
from that found in other quarters of the globe. 

■ The worship of the Dioscuri early passed to 
Italy, where it is attested on the coins of Mama 
Groecia and the mirrors of the Etruscans, It ne- 
came firmly established at Rome after the well- 
known didymophany at the battle of Lake 
Regillus,* But from the very beginnings of the 
city the twin superstition seems to have been 
accepted. The tale of Romulus and Remus is 
conclusive on the point. They built Borne, as 
Amphion and Zethus built Thebes, one brother 
slew the other — neither of these incidents is by 
any means strange in legends of tivins — and the 
surviving twin disappeared in a thunderstorm, 
doubtless another way of expressing his relation to 
the sky and the storm-cloud. 

The Alvins, perhaps originally divine horses 
before they became charioteers, are well-known 
figures in the Bigveda. They are_ rain-makera, 
probably connected with the lightning — certainly 
witli the sky ; they grant fertility to men as well 
as to the earth, and they aid the sailor and the 
traveller. In Asia Minor and Palestine the cult 
of the Twins appears from a very ancient date. 
Esau and Jacob and other tivins found in the 
Hebrew Scriptures are personages whose pristine 
form and attributes it is no longer possible to 
recover from the attrition of time and the erosive 
energies successfully wielded by generations of 
pious editors. Traces, however, of the twin-cult 
linger in the names of various places, like Ibn 
Alraq, near Jaffa, which has been identified with 
a place called in the book of Joshua Bne Baraq, 

‘ sons of lightning ’ ; and the account in the second 
book of Slaccabees of the defeat by Judas 
Maccabseus of Timotheus almost certainly contams 
a Dioscuric tradition. Barca in N. Africa, a 
colony of Gyrene, seems to be connected ivicii 
lightning ; and the silphium, plant, which was 
sacred to the Twins, is the emblem of Cyrenq upon 
its coins. The Pharos at Alexandria was dedicated 
to the saviour-gods. There is reason for suspecting 
legends, and perhaps the cult, of divine tu'ins 
among both the Phoenicians and the Araoa. 


1 CB®, pt. i., The Magic Art, I. 48 f. „ 

2 L. PreHer, Rvtnische Stvthologie^t Berlin, 1881-o3, xL 
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Farther north it is quite clear that Edessa 
was from ancient times a seat of tlie Twin-cult. 
The Twins were there kno\vn as Monim and Aziz. 
■When Christianity superseded the old paganism, 
Jesus Christ and the apostle Thomas tooK their 
place. The Syriac Acts of Thomas shows tliat 
Thomas, or Judas Thomas, as he is called, was 
regarded as the twin of Christ, "With his Lord’s 
assistance he performs in the legend a number of 
deeds which are beyond doubt Dioscuric. Among 
the apostles James and John seem also to have 
been regarded as twins : whence probably their 
sobriquet Boanerges, ‘ sons of thunder.’ In various 
countries of Europe there are vestiges of Dioscuric 
cult in historical writers like Tacitus and in popu- 
lar tales. _A pagan altar has been found at Notre 
Dame, Paris, with a dedication by the boatmen of 
the Seine to certain Celtic divinities, and among 
them the Heavenly Twins. The ancient gods all 
over Europe and the Christian East have been 
succeeded by saints who perform similar functions 
and are often called by sirail.ar names. Many of 
these are in pairs or triads, and some of them are 
explicitly reputed to be twins or triplets, not 
merely m Cliristian profession and martyrdom, 
hut by birth. They have frequently assonant 
names, or names which are variants of one another, 
according to a wide-spread custom of calling twins 
by names specifically given to twins, or names 
which are echoes of each other. A few of these 
may be mentioned from Rendel Harris’s list. 

Such are Speusippus, EIcoslppus and Meleosippua, martyrs, of 
Langres, whose cult spread westwards from Cappadocia ; iiorus 
and Laurus, builders (in Russia, patron saints of horses) and 
martyrs; Protasius and Gervasms, martyrs, whose relics 
Ambrose opportunely found at Milan for the confusion of the 
Arlans; Cosmas and Damian, physicians and martyrs, whose 
cult seems to have been kno\vn from the Euphrates to Kent, 
Others might easily be enumerated. 

The electrical phenomenon sometimes appearing 
on the masts and yards of vessels daring a storm 
in the Mediterranean was anciently held to be a 
manifestation of Castor and Pollux ; and it wm 
a good omen when the light was double.^ This 
same phenomenon is now credited to St. Elmo, a 
patron saint of sailors, whose name occurs in a 
variety of forms, and of whom nothing whatever 
is known. Eendel Harris has shown reason for 
believing that in some of its forms the name is 
connected with Remus, who with Romulus was 
commemorated at San Remo on the coast of Italy. 
Romulus and Remus preceded Castor and Pollux 
in the veneration of the Romans. They were 
exposed, according to the legend, in a rude boat 
on the Tiber ; and from floating on the river they 
probably made their way, like other figures of the 
Twins, to sea as the patrons and protectors of 
seamen and voyagers. 

Several pairs of mythical twins are found on the 
western continent. Of these the best known are 
the twins of Iroquoian tradition, loskeha and 
Tawiscara. 

According to their legend, a woman named Ataensio fell 
down through a rift In the sky upon the primeval waters, for 
there was no land as yet. By the advice of the turtle the 
animals dived, brought up soil, put it on the turtle's bock, and 
so formed the earth to receive the falling heroine, who was 

E regnant and promptly gave birth to a daughter. The doubter 
eo.irao in her turn pregnant of two hoys, loskeha and Tawis- 
cara. The latter was evil of nature : he refused to be born In 
the natural manner, and, breaking Ws way out through his 
mother's side or armpit, ended her life with his own birth. 
The brothers grow up. loskeha went about providing the 
earth until that time arid, with water. But the evil twin 
attempted to foil him by creating a gigantic frop to swallow 
all the water. A quarrel ensued, as In the case of Romulus and 
Remus and other twins in the Old World. loskelia, using the 
horns of a deer, vanquished Tawiscara, whose weapon was only 
a branch of the wild rose, and drove him away to the extreme 
west, his hlo^ gushing from him at every step and turning 
into flint as It fell. The victor then eshiblishcd his lodge in the 
tar east, opened a cave in the earth and brought forth a ll kinds 

1 Pliny, .ffifiLS?. ~ 


of land animals, formed men, instructed them in the art of 
making lire and in the growing of maize ; and it is he who Im- 
mrts fertility* to the BOd.t loskeha is therefore the culture- 
hero and divine helper of the Huron-Iroquois ; and the derfs 
and combat of the Heavenly Twins are the foundation of their 
mythology. 

Without pausing to consider any other N. 
American twins, we may turn to Peru. 

From before the times of the Incas the Peruvians seem to 
have worshipped as creator a god whose name has come down 
to us as Ataguju, conjectured by Brinton to be properly 
Atachuchu, 'lord of the twins.* From him proceeded the man 
Ouamansuri, who seduced the sister of certain Ouachamlncs, 
'rayiess ones’ or ‘darklings.’ She proved pregnant and pro- 
duced two eggs, but died in putting them into the world. 
From these eggs emerged two brothers, Apocatequil and 
Pigucrao, names wWch have also suffered some deformation. 
Apocatequil was the more powerful. By touching his mother’s 
corpse, he brought her back to life ; he slew the Onachamincs, 
who had destroyed his father ; he released the race of Indians 
from the soil by turning it up with a golden spade. The 
thunder and lightning were due to him ; thiinderbofts were his 
cliildren. Stones held to be thunderbolta protected from 
lightning, gave fertility to the fields, and were esteemed as 
love-ohamis. ’In memory of these brothers, twins in Peru 
were deemed always sacred to the lightning; and when a 
woman or even a llama brought them forth, a fast was held 
and sacriSces offered to the two pristine brothers, with a chant 
commencing A chuehu eaehiqui, ”0 Thou who causest twins,” 
words mistaken by the Spaniards for the name of a deity.'* 

The Bakairi, a Carib tribe in the northern part 
of the Amazon basin, have a legend of twins who 
were culture-heroes. 

The Bakairi were then few and oppressed by the Jaguars, 
who are Indistinctly imagined with traits of both the lower 
animals and humanity. Their mother, captive to the Jaguars, 
became pregnant by sucking two flngcr-bones of Bakairi killed 
by the Jaguars. She died before giving birth to her ciilldren ; 
and they were cut from her body by the Caisarian operation. 
The boys, who are called Kerl and Kame, were fostered by the 
jaguar, their mother’s captor. They had not yet human lonn, 
but manipulated one another to complete it. They then 
avenged their mother’s death on their /Ostc^father. With the 
help of the vultures they procured the sun and moon. They 
stole fire from the fox (corns reftifus). Prom the OchobI water- 
snake they obtained water and made the rivers. Ftom various 
animals they got hammocks, sleep, stones to build houses, 
arrows, tobacco, manioc, and cotton. They Invented flutes 
and dancing. They made various tribes of men ; and Kerl is 
honoured as the ancestor of the Bakairi, They quarrelled, but 
made the dispute up again. Finally they disappeared, nobody 
knows whither.* 

Thereareotbermythical twins in S. America, but 
the subject need not be pursued.* In New Zealand, 
Melanesia, and Micronesia there are moreover 
legends of two brothers, or a band of brethren, who 
appear to be oulture-lieroes, though the opposition 
of beneficent and malicious or of wise and stupid 
brethren is also developed ; but they aro not speci- 
fically described os twins. _ 

If we inquire into the origin of the cult, it seems 
clear that the Dioscuri, as the sons of Zeus, were 
regarded as divinities of light. It has been long 
ago pointed out tliat tlieir appearances are repre- 
sented os taking place in the middle of the summer 
about tlie first full moon after the solstice.® So 
also there can be little doubt that the Aivins in 
India were divinities of the dawn and poasibly the 
evening twiliglit. From divinities of light they 
would natnraUy pass to wield, or personify, the 
lightning {Zeus’s weapon) and tlie storm. They 
came to be looked upon os protectors from the 
violence of the elements, and thence of voyagers 
on river or sea, and, by extension of tlie idea, 
of travellers generally. Their powers would gradu- 
ally grow until they covered a still larger area 
of human life. The same connexion with light 
and lightning is to he traced on tlie .American 

J The original authority iaJtsuil Rtlationa, x. Ilunm flBSOJ, 
Cleveland, U.S.A., 1S90. p. 126. D. O. Brinton, Jfy(A» of tht R’no 
World, New York, ISGS, p. 1C9, Arnenron tlero-Jftitht, I’hlU- 
dclphia. - f” ('■“ **017 from other sources. 

*Bri , ■ orM, p. 1,62; J. O. Mflller, 

Gtsch. ■ - : Basel, JEC7, p. S27. 

*K. von den Steinen, t/iiler dm A'alurti/imi Zenlral- 
jBranlienz, Berlin, 1E94, p. 37211. 

< Bcndcl Harris, Roantraes, p. 165 : P. Ehrtnrclch, IXt 
Ufthm vnd Ltgendtn der tvdamtrikanitehm llrTCfltrr.Berlln, 
1905, p. 44. 

» PreUer*, il. 302. 
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continent, where they fnrther tended to become 
culture-heroes. But this does not account for 
their duality, except in bo far as they may be 
held to represent the morning and evening, the 
dawn and the disappearance of light. It is perhaps 
due to an innate tendency in the human mind to 
repeat, to echo, to balance, or to contrast. This 
psychological quality constantly exhibits itself in 
every department — in philosophy, theology, mytho- 
logy, literature, art, ethics. It is responsible for 
the dnalism of the great religions, for the frequent 
reduplication of incident in a fairy-tale, for the 
symmetrical grouping of figures in a work of art, 
and for dramatic nemesis. In the domain of 
mythology and religion, whether pagan or Christ- 
ian, it has doubtless been emphasized by the 
mystery attaching to the comparatively infrequent 
phenomenon of human twins. The beneficent and 
maleficent sides of their tabu are expressed in the 
opposition of characters and frequently in the 
double pedigree.^ 

$. Afterbirth as twin. — The Baganda hold a 
curious belief that the afterbirth, or the navel- 
string (there is a variation as to this between the 
two accounts given by Roscoe, to whom we are 
indebted for the information), is the twin or double 
of the child to whom it belongs. 

The afterbirth was enclosed in a broken cooldns-pot, covered 
with leaves and placed at the root of a plantain-tree — if a boy, 
at the root of a piantain from which beer was made ; if a ^rl, 
at the root of a plantain used as a vegetable. We are told 
that ‘the afterbirth was called the second child, and was 
believed to have a spirit, which became at once a ghost.’ On 
account of this ghost the plantain was guarded, to prevent any 
one not belonging to the clan from partaking of the beer made 
from it, or of the food cooked from it ; else the beer or the food, 
by being consumed, would be lost to the clan, and the child would 
then die in order to follow the ghost of its twin. To obviate 
this catastrophe, the grandfather ate the food and drank the 
beer, so retaining the ghost of the afterbirth in the clan. Uore 
elaborate was the care taken of the king's umbilical cord, to 
which the ghost of the afterbirth attached, and which was 
always spoken of os if it were the afterbirth itself : hence prob- 
ably the confusion between afterbirth and cord. A special 
officer, called the bimbugtce, who was second only to the 
hatikiro, or prime minister, was appointed to the charge of it. 
He occupied an enclosure next to the kinrt, in which was a 
temple built for the ' twin.' Once a month at new moon he 
earned the ' twin,’ wrapped as it alwaj-s was in bark-cloth, into 
the presence of the king, who took it out of its wrappings, 
inspected it, and return^ it to the kimbxtgwe. He then ex- 
posed it in the doorway of the temple tor the moon to shine 
upon it, anointed it with butter, wrapped it up again, and 
restored it to its place in the temple. U'hen the king died, the 
kimlntgu>e made way for a new kimhugwe to take charge of the 
new kinrt ‘ twin ’ ; but it still remained his duty to care for 
the old king’s ‘ twin,’ and to provide for the upkeep of its 
temple and enclosure. In due time the dead kinf s Jaw-bone, 
to which the king’s own ghost was believed to adhere, would 
bo added to his ‘ twin ’ and kept at the temple, where he would 
continue to be venerated.^ Even the jaw-bone and umbilical 
cord of the god Kibuka were preserved in his temple on an 
island of Lake Victoria Nyanza ; and they are now in the 
Ethnological Museum at Cambridge.* 

To the south of Uganda and west of the great 
lake, in Kiziba, formerly in German territory, 
similar customs and beliefs prevail. 

’The afterbirth, we are told, is considered as a kind of human 
being, and on the birth of twins the children are spoken of as 
four, instead of rtvo, each afterbirth being looked upon as a 
child.* 

In ancient Egypt also there seem to be traces of the 
same idea. 


which may be intended for such a reliquary. Though there are 
not many texts referring to the afterbirth or navel-string, im- 
portance— not to saysanctity— does seem to have been attached 
to ‘ the umbilical cord of Osiris.’ Horus is described os rescuine 
it from Seth and depositing it ‘ in its place in Herakleopolis ’ 
or, as the Egj-ptians called the city, ‘ House-of-the-Child-of-thi 
King.’ It has also been suggested that the object carried on 
his head by the moon-god Khons (and perhaps Khons himself) 
was evolved from the Pharaoh’s afterbirth. There was some 
relation in Uganda between the moon and the royM ‘ twin.’l 

In this connexion the common Hamitic strain 
in the ancestry of the royal houses both of Egypt 
and of Uganda will be remembered. At present, 
however, the interpretation of the Egyptian evi. 
dence has hardly got beyond the conjectural stage. 

Literatubb.-— T he only writer who has made a special study 
of the subject is J. Rendel Harris, whose three volumes, Thi 
Dioscuri in the Christian Legends, London, 1M3, The Cuit 0 } 
the Beacenly Ttcins, Cambridge, 1906, and Boanerges, do. 191S, 
are indispensable. The principM sources of information apart 
from these are to be found in works dealing with the customs 
or the mirths of various peoples, as indicate in the reference! 

above. E, Sidney Haktland. 

TYPOLOGY. — I. Definition and scope.— 
Typology is the science, or rather, only too often, 
the ennons art, of discovering and expounding in 
the records of persons and events in the OT 
prophetical adumbrations of the Person of Christ 
or of the doctrine and practice of the Christian 
Church. It is thus a branch of that method of 
interpreting Scripture which is sometimes called 
‘spiritual’ and sometimes ‘mystical,’ as opposed 
to the literal or grammatical interpretation. 
Origen, as is well known, spoke of several sub- 
divisions of this ‘spiritual’ method, and highly 
favoured it. It was not his invention, .^ready 
both pagan and Jewish writers had found in it an 
admirable expedient for extracting edification from 
passages in their sacred books wmch seemed to be 
trivial, perplexing, or even of doubtful moral 
worth, if taken at their face value. It flourished 
particularly at Alexandria, and was much used by 
Philo. The practice of .allegorizing the OT Scrip- 
tures became so popular, and the defining line 
between allegorizing and typology in the strict 
sense is so uncertain, that it is necessary at the 
outset to refer to the former ; both branches^ of 
this mystical interpretation, as used by Christian 
writers, aimed at mucidating the latent principles 
of Christianity in the OT, bat, if a definition 
between them is demanded, it is supplied by 
Herbert Marsh (bishop of Peterborough, 1819 - 39 ) 
in these terms ; 

‘ According to one mode [f.e. typology) facta and circumstance! 
... have been applied to other facts and cireumstancM, of 
which they have been described as representative. According 
to the other mode [t.e. allegorizing] these facts and circum- 
stances have been described as mere emblems ' ; or, again, An 
allegory is a fictitious narrative, a type is something real. * 
This last sentence requires some modification : 
allegorizing may accept the historical truth of the 
narrative treated, but does not depend upon it ; 
typology, the bishop holds, demands its histoncal 
truth. Van Mildert brings us nearer to the tme 
test when he says : 

•It Is, indeed, essential to a l^ype, in the Scriptural acc^te- 
tion of the term, that there should be competent enuence oi 
the Divine intention in the correspondence between it ana tne 
Antitype.’ * 


Monuments of the earlier dj-nasties show an object which 
has been identified as the king’s afterbirth carried upon a 
standard in procession, together with the usual s.vmbolical 
standards of animals. Its use continued to the end of the 
Eg>'ptian kingdom, though its shape was gradually convention- 
alize The goddess represented as presiding at the birth of 
Queen Hatshepsut wears on her head an object remarkably like 
the reliquarj" containing the navel-string of Kibuka ; and in 
other representations the same goddess wears a vase-like object 

1 See art. Doubles. 

s Eoscoe, Baganda, pp. 62, 64, 235, HO ; JA.I xxxii. S3, 46, 
63, 76. 

* Roscoe, Baganda, p. 303 ; GBS, pt. iv., Adonis, Atlis, Osiris, 
London, 1914, ii. 197 ; A. M. Blackman, Joum. Egyp. Archao- 
logy, iii. P910) 199. 

4 H. Eehse, Kiziba, Land und Leuie, Stuttgart, 1910, p. 117. 


Again, Westcotfc says : 

• A ti-pe presupposes a purpose in history wrought out from 
age to age. An allegory rests finally in the imagination, tnougn 
the thoughts which it expresses may be Justifiea oy me 
harmonies which connect the many elements of life. 

Any account, however, of the history of typology 
must take into consideration the fact that this 

1 C. 0. Seligmann and M. A. Murray, Man, xi. [1911) 1®® • 
Blackman, pp. 199, 235. .. 

^Lectures on the Criticism and Interpretation ofthetiiote, 


mbridge, new ed., 1838, lect. v. pp. 350, 354. . 

> An Innuiry into the General Principles of 
•tation (bL), Oxford, 1816, p. 289, But see -A- h-, 
i Testament Prophecy, p. 236 f. lor a criticism of this view. 
I The Epistle to the Bebrewfi, London, 1003, p. 202. 
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distinction between type and allegory was not at 
all times recognized, and there must always be 
room for difference of opinion as to how far the in- 
terpretation offered of any passage ' rests finally in 
the imagination.’ One characteristic feature of 
the history of typology is the divergence of opinion 
as to the limits of justifiable exposition of types. 

The fundamental principle at the heart of this 
method of interpretation is that of the continuity 
of revelation and the divine unity of Scripture. 
In days when the historical sense and the recogni- 
tion of progressive revelation were still inchoate it 
was the natural way of evidencing this unity of 
revelation. It is the product of the ages when 
history was regarded as a series of catastrophic 
events rather than as the unfolding of an age-long 
process, and it was therefore of immense value as 
a means of showing that history is not a mere 
series of accidental events, but the accomplishment 
of a divine purpose. Tiius, though typology, as a 
branch of serious theological study, is now gener- 
ally discredited and practically obsolete, surviving 
only for devotional and homiletic purposes, it is 
not deserving of the scorn to which nob only its 
outworn usefulness but also the arbitrariness and 
fancifulness of some of its former champions expose 
it. In any case the place it holds in the NT itself 
deserves careful study. It is proposed in this 
article to discuss (1) the extent and character of 
typological references in the NT, (2) the general 
history of typology in later times, and (3) its 
strength and wealaiess as a method of interpreta- 
tion. 

2. In the New Testament — From the first it 
was an integral and essential feature of the gospel 
of Jesus Christ to establish and maintain an un- 
broken connexion with the old covenant. Jesus 
was aware that His teaching was such as to pre- 
cipitate a cleavage with the traditions of the Jews. 
He therefore emphasized the essential unity: ‘I 
am not come to destroy but to fulfil.’ In the 
synagogue at Nazareth He expounded Is 61 as a 
scripture that day fulfilled in the ears of His 
hearers. He saw in John Baptist the fulfilment 
of the ‘ Elijah ’ prophecy. After His resurrection 
He expounded to Hia disciples ‘ in all the scriptures 
the things concerning Himself.' He taught that 
they ‘testified to’ Himself. Further, He illus- 
trated His message from OT parallels, as when He 
referred to Elijah at Zarephath, and Elisha and 
Naaman (Lk On two occasions He is re- 

corded to have referred in particular terms to 
events of the old covenant, viz. the sign of the 
prophet Jonah, and the lifting up of the brazen 
serpent. At these we must look more closely. 

Concerning the sign ol the prophet Jonah, Matthew 
Interprets the sign as Jonah’s confinement In the belly of the 
whale foreshadowing Christ’s burial and rising. Luke 
omits this application (though Plummer f contends that It is 
Implied in Jo^o-troi). Matthew and Luke agree In giving the 
application that the contrast between the penitence of the 
Ninevitesand the Impenitence of the Jews at the preaching of 
a greater than Jonah is the. warning sign. We have to inquire 
therefore whether Mt 12*0 is on interpolation by the evangelist, 
and also whether Jonah can he Justly regarded ns a type. The 
story is now generally accepted ns an allegory of the experi- 
ences of Israel, and as such is typical of Christ, in so far as the 
whole history of Israel is prophetic, hnt, regarded as a personal 
history, the story of Jonah corresponds so little with the 
ministry of our Lord in principle, and offers so many difiiralties 
in detail, that the suggestion worked out by Sanday.s that 
Mt 12«> is not a saying of Jesus, is very attractive. 

With regard to the reference to the brazen serpent, apart 
from the diUlculty ol treating the discourses in the Fourth 
Gospel as the actual words of Jesus, the case is clearer. But 
the treatment Is markedly on broad lines of prlndple and 
BUggestivencss rather than detailed and cihaastivo. The in- 
cident referred to was already regarded as mysteriously em- 
bodying a spiritual principle O'l'is especially as It 

apparently contravened a divine law.* Jesus intimates that 


1 A. Plummer, St. Lute Edinburgh, 1801, p. SOO. 

* Inspiration^ {Dli), London, 1885, lect. tUL, note A, p. <82. 

* Justin, Diai. xdv. 


that pnndple will be revealed in His own ministry, and the 
terms in which He speaks of it are such as to express that 

f nnciple In the broadest possible way, for the lifting up of the 
on of Man is a conception not exhausted by reference to tbs 
manner of Christ’s death. In a very similar way Jesus spoke 
of His Body In terms of the Temple, because the Temple ‘as 
the seat of God’s presence among Ifis people 'l exhibited a 
principle to be more perfectly fulfilled by the Body of Christ. 

Our Lord’s example in this matter of reference 
to the OT Scriptures may be summed up as a full 
recognition that the principles of truth enshrined 
in the OT were to receive in Himself a fuller and 
clearer explication, and that therefore the OT 
Scriptures are full of teaching concerning Him ; 
His practice therefore encourages ns to search the 
Scriptures for the revelation of such principles, 
but it may be (questioned if we can derive from His 
teaching any justification for the exploitation of 
formal resemblances or for indulgence in the 
fascination of elaborate working out of details. 
Throughout the NT the same reverence for the 
dignity and true spiritual value of the OT is 
marked. Even in those books which show the 
clearest leanings towards mystical interpretation, 
in instances where the correspondence seems most 
far-fetched (e.y., Mt 2'*^ or the argument most 
alien to our modem ways of thought {e.g., Gal 3'“ 
or 1 Co lOff, the respect for the old covenant os a 
real revelation and the loftiness of purpose sharply 
distin^ish the writers of the NT from even their 
immediate followers. Nothing in the NT can he 
compared with the puerilities of such a work as 
the Epistle of Barnabas, which dewndes the old 
covenant to ‘ a mere riddle of whiijli Christianity 
is the answer,’ ’ and which Bolemnly sees in 
Abraham’s 318 men a foreshadowing of the Cross 
of Jesus, because the Greek numerals are T I H 1* 
Even in the Epistle to the Hebrews — a work clearly 
influenced by Alexandrian methods of thought — 
the OT is never merely allegorized, and the 
restrained treatment of the figure of Melohizedok 
and of the Tabernacle ritual in that hook affords 
a marked contrast to the fanciful elaboration with 
which both have been treated by later writers. 
A recognition of typological methods of thought is 
essential for a true understanding of the NT. 

The extent of possible typological references is 
remarkably small. 

Patrick Foirbalrn< gives the following list. But he has to 
confess that even this would bo regarded by somo as too long 
a list. 

Persons: Adam, Mclchlzedek, Sarah and Hagar, Ishmael 
and Isaac, and by implication Abraham, Hoses, David, Solomon, 
Jonab, Zerubbabci, and Joshua. 

Events : the preservation of Noah, the Passover, the Exodus, 
the passage of the Bed Sea, the giving of manna, the veiling of 
Moses’ fa(», the water flowing from the smitten rock, the 
serpent in the wilderness, and some other events (see I Co 10), 
besides the Tabernacle with its fumiluro and services. 

At any rate it is important to note that all these 
references occur quite naturally and that nowhere 
is there any sign of a studied exploration of the 
OT for possible types. 

3, History of ^ology. — Thh? may for con- 
venience bo divided into three groups rather than 
periods, though each group corresponds roughly to 
a period in the history of the Church. 

(o) The first is that of the apologetic use of types 
to prove as against Jewish or pagan objector the 
antiquity of the Christian faith or to refute heretics. 
The very purpose ol the apologists exposed them 
to fancifulness. Wliereas the author of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews would show his readers that what 
they valued in the old covenant was hut a shadow 
preparing the world for better and enduring things 
to come, Justin had to show that what tiie Jew 
I B. F. Westcott, The Gospel aetordinj to St. John, I/judon, 
1SS2. on Jn 2l». 

8 IVestcott, A General Surety (If (A« Bittorg »/ ihs Canon ej 
the A'T®, London, 1SS8, p. <6. 

* Gn 1753 : Ep. Earn. tx. 8, 

< The Typology of Seriptart, S tOIs,, Edinburgh, iSiS~47, 
«1SS0, L 40. 
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objected to in the Christian gospel lay hidden in 
the Jemsh Scriptures. We can understand how 
he came to hold that the outstretched arms of 


Moses at Eephidim prefigured the cross of Christ, 
or even how the bells on the high priest’s garment 
were a mystical foreshadowing of the apostolate.^ 
Against heretics the aim was partly to refute the 
very fanciful interpretations of those false teachers 
who, as Hippolytus puts it, ‘by seducing those 
ignorant of the holy Scriptures into such like 
fancies make fools of them.^ ® The Catholics met 


such errors, not by a rejection of typical or alle- 
gorical interpretations, but by the application of 
a canon of truth or tradition, which Craited typo- 
logical exploration to the treatment of narratives 
in the canonical books and to the illumination of 


truths revealed in Scripture — a limitation not 
always observed in later times. When we come 
to Origen, we find him using and extolling the 
allegorical method because so he could re^y to 
Celsus’s objection to some passages in the OT, 
Herein he simply took over the already long- 
established method of dealing with difficmties in 
Homer. His intellectual greatness saved him from 
the extreme rashness of his predecessor Clement, 
though he adopted his recognition of a manifold 
sense of Scripture (viz., on the one hand, the literal 
or grammatical ; and, on the other, the allegorical, 
anagogical, and tropical). It must be remembered 
that, though Jerome accuses Origen of allegorizing 
to such an extent that ' historitatis auferat veri- 


(c) The third group or period is tliat in which 
typology took its place in constructive theology, 
and begins with the Schoolmen. Their task wm 
to prove that the Christian faith is rational and to 
reconcile it with the doctrines of the current Aris- 
totelianism. In the first stage of Scholastioisra 
reason was subjected to faith. The example of the 
Fathers in admitting a threefold sense of Scripture 
was generally followed. Erigena indeed speaks of 
an * infinite sense,’ and was led by his mysticism to 
use the allegorizing method freely ; the Scriptures 
to him were as a peacock’s feather, every particle 
glittering with divers colours. Eabanus JMaurus 
admits a fourfold sense. Others went farther, 
acknowledging a sevenfold or even an eightfold 
sense. In the later stages of Scholasticism, parti- 
cularly after the rise of the theory of the twofold 
. nature of truth, and the spread of mysticism, some 
schools practically scorned the literal interpreta- 
tion of Scripture on the gromid that ‘ litera occidit, 
spiritns vivifieat,’ and ‘carried this often to such an 
extreme, as to leave scarcely a trace of the simple 
meaning.’^ It must be acknowledged that some, 
like Hugo of St. Victor and St. Thomas Aquinas, 
tried to restrain such indulgence.® 

The combined influences of the Eevival of Learn- 
ing and the establishment of the Bible as the sole 
regula fidei brought about in the writings of the 
Eeformers a very much sounder attitude. Both 
Luther and Calvm are remarkable for the sanity 
and critical acumen of their commentaries. 


tatem,’ Origen recommended the retention of the 
literal sense where it was profitable, but the literal 
often failed to edify (iroXXaxoO Tip ikiyxtrM, dd6i>a- 
TOP 6 p rb <ra/MTiK6p),* and then the superiority of 
the spiritual over the carnal was made manifest, 
and again that Origen did not regard his inter- 
pretations in the least as ‘resting finally in the 
imagination,’ for he says : 

cat on i<opa rf ‘rov koX 

ra; Kara avayoty^y aXhjyopia^ rCtv a.vaytypap.n4vav vap* avrf 
lortopiSivA 

(6) The school of Alexandria, inheriting this 
tradition from so great a master, carried the dis- 
covery of mystical significance in the Scriptures to 
excess, finding in the method a vast field of oppor- 
tunity for the edificatory use of the Bible. The 
school of Antioch resisted this use ; Theodore of 
Mopsuestia entirely rejects allegorical interpre- 
tations. Time showed both how attractive and 
how dangerous the practice was. Arnobius points 
out how well the method meets the need of pagan 
writers, but calls attention to the fact that in the 
lack of any sound rule of interpretation anything 
can be proved from the Scriptures.® Tyconius 
Afer endeavoured to establish rules for the proper 
surveying of the ‘forest’ of Scripture, and to 
systematize what he calls the ‘ reduplicationes ’ of 
the Bible. Being a Donatist, he fell under the 
condemnation of Augustine, who speaks slightingly 
of his work.® Augustine’s own rule is thus 
summarized : 

• late omnino modus eat, ut quicquid in aeraone divino neque 
ad morum honeatatem neque nd fidei veritatem proprie referri 
potest, fignratam esse cognoscas.’ 1 

On the whole the Latin writers were more re- 
strained than the Greek, more tenacious of historic- 
ity, and therefore more inclined to typical interpreta- 
tion proper than to what is merely allegorical ; yet 
Jerome, for all his criticism of Ongen’s methods, is 
himself fairly free in dealing with Scripture. As 
time went on, the ignorance of the original Hebrew 
that fell upon the Church removed one of the surest 
restraints against unprofitable fancifulness. 

1 Vial. xlil. xa. s Ref. omn. luer. v. 8. 

* Ve Print, iv. 20. * In Evang. Ioann. vU 2. 

® Adv. gentes, r. 82 fit. 

■ In de Doetrina Chrittiana, iU. 80 (42). 

T/6.1U. 10{I4X 


Eeaotion from Scholastic fancies and a new rever- 
ence for the plain teaching of Scripture produced 
this result; but soon the demand for popular 
expositions of Scripture (and perhaps the dearth of 
really scholarly teachers) brought typology into 

g reat favour, and it became a definite branch of 
ermenentics. In this connexion the name of 
Cocceius of Leyden in the 17th cent, is prominent, 
although he adopted no definite system, and seems 
to have been content with a formal resemblance to 
justify typological interpretations. Others, how- 
ever, did endeavour to systematize the method. 

Salomon Olasslus published at Jena In 1023-86 a work In five 
books called Philologia Sacra, of which one part is devoted to 
the study and classification of times. His work was incorpor- 
ated in English in Benjamin Keach, Tropologia ; a Key to Open 
Scripture Metaphors and Types, London, 1681, and is referrM 
to as a principal authority by T. H. Home, An Introd. to the 
Critical Study and Knowledge of the ffoly Scriptures, the first 
cd. of which (in 8 vols.) appeared in 1818-21, the tenth and last 
being issued (in 6 vols.) in 1856. Olassius divides types inte 
two main classes — ‘ innate,’ or those epeoifically asserted to bo 
suchinScripture, and ‘inferred.’ These are further subdivided, 
the first into those which Scripture ‘eirorcsse ostendit or 
•tacite insinuat,' the second into those which are ‘oblati or 
‘contorti.’ The last are to be rejected. He adds nine canons 
for classifying or recognizing types. The canons are not par- 
ticularly helpful, but they afford the author the_(to him) valu- 
able opportunity of refuting Beliarmine’s recognition of a tjpe 
of the Mass in the story of Melchizedek— a recognition, of couree, 
far older than Bellarmine. The fact reveais one reason why the 
Protestant theologians were anxious to find clear rules to govern 
typology. Other popular works on the subject were Thomas 
Taylor, Moses and Aaron, or the Types of tm OT opened, Lon- 
don, 1653 : Samuel Mather, OT Types Explained and Imprmed, 
do. 1678, re'ivritten by Catherine pVy and published in 2 vols. in 
1834 under the title Gospel qf the Old Testament (re^to^ by 
some as the fullest exposition of the subject) ; and K. Vitringa, 
Observationes Sacrae, S vols., Franeker, 1689-1708. 

The last named deplores the rise of rationalism, 
and certainly the rationalistic and unimaginative 
temper of the 18th cent, was inimical to the practice 
of typology. Something of the 18th cent, methods 
of thought afieots Marsh’s Lectures on the Critici^ 
and Interpretation of the Bible, and here ive find a 
quite definite rule as to the scope of typology laid 
down. He will admit no types except those which 
Glassius had called innate. He defends this 

1 T. A. Liebncr, Mugo von S. Victor, Leipzig, 1832, quoted by 
K. E. Hagenbacb, A Mist, of Christian Voclrine, Eng. tr., 
Edinburgh, 1880-81, iL 171. 

3 ‘ Pro fundomento tenenda rcritas hifltoriae* (otnniTWXi L <!«< 
cU. art. IX 
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position •svith much good sense and learning, 
though it is really a confession of wealoiess and 
inability to discover the principles which govern 
the practice of the NT writers. 

At the beginning of the 19tli cent, the subject 
attracted attention. It was much affected in 
circles influenced by the Evangelical Revival. 
Typology engaged the eloquence and learning of 
the Bampton lecturers in 1814 (Van Mildert) and 
1824 (J. J. Conybeare), and of the Hulsean in 
1826 (Temple Chevallier), besides giving rise to a 
good deal of other literature. But the spread 
of scientific criticism and the study of ancient 
religions, and before long of comparative religion, 
were destined to strike a death-blow to typology 
as a recognized branch of hermeneutics. 

The religion of the Jews was for a time regarded 
as beneath the notice of the student of religion, 
and, when it came into its own again, a much 
broader view of the relation between the old and 
new covenants held the held. Thus De Wette 
wrote that the entire OT is a jweat type of Him 
who was to come, and that (Jliristianity lay in 
Judaism as leaves and fruit lie in the seed.* 
Again, Clausen finds the foundation of the con- 
nexion between the ‘deeper apprehension and tlie 
immediate sense’ in the law of general harmony 
by which all individuals, in the natural as well as 
in the spiritual world, form one great organic 
system.’ The impress of the modes of natural 
science upon this utterance did not recommend it 
to those whose conception of the supernatural and 
providential alienated them from the rising natural- 
ism, but the effects of modem methods of scientific 
study are already apparent in Fairbaim’s Typology, 
since the publication of which no standard work 
on typology has appeared. It survives now princi- 
pally in devotionaT works or in the expositions of 
those to whom the results of Biblical criticism are 
still unwelcome. Sometimes it ia_ pursued with 
dignity and real spiritual value (as in the works of 
Andrew Jukes), but sometimes ivith a distressing 
puerility or even ofl'ensiveness. It must be ac- 
knowledged that, on the other hand, modem 
writers of the critical school have unduly ignored 
the importance of typology — an attitude to which 
that of Edwin A. Abbott otters a brilliant excejition. 
In his view the NT, and particularly tlie Fourth 
Gospel, is full of typical suggestions. In this way, 
believing the author to record what he took to bo 
facts, but with a definite spiritual intention, he 
reconciles the rejection of the historicity^ of the 
narrative with the retention of its spiritual import. 
In a word, he allegorizes the records, while 
acknowledging that the author believed that 
he was recording facts, but facts with a typical 
significance. 

This view is of importance in two respects. 
First, it reminds us of the fact that the symbolic 
significance of things and words held a far greater 
place in the tlionght of ancient times than it does 
with us, who have learned to form abstract con- 
ceptions and to search for exact definitions. E.g., 
the NT writers can speak of the ‘ blood of Christ ’ 
without explanation, in a manner that perplexes us. 
In the second place, it is based on a fundamental 
principle of sound interpretation, viz. the endeavour 
U) discover what the original author of any docu- 
ment meant to convey. When we read of 
Melchizedek, or the ritual of the Tabernacle, or 
of David, it is not enough to ask what tho.sc 
passages may suggest to us; we must first ask 
what they suggested to the original readers. If 
the principles of truth which they then suggested 
be one witli the principles more clearly seen in the 


I fuller revelation in Christ, then the imperfect 
revelation may be regarded as typical of the 
fuller yet to come, because so mankind was being 
prepared for the clearer light. Now, David’s 
career is so presented in the OT as to subordinate 
the imperfections of his character to those qualities 
which suggested the ideal of a perfect Shepherd- 
King ; the ritual of the Tabernacle was such as to 
awaken a sense of sin which the sacrifices could 
never satisfy, and the figure of Melchizedek held 
up to men (even if the story be simply legendary) 
a dim conception of a Priest-King greater than 
Abraham or thejiriesthood of Aaron’s line. Inas- 
much as such dimly seen ideals are the result of 
God’s spirit working in the human spirit, we can 
justly speak of a divine intention in these records, 
and, without disregarding the human element or 
ignoring the original meaning, we see in them the 
gradual unfolding of a divine purpose, much as we 
can see in the lonely flowering of the first snowdrop 
an earnest of tlie summer glory of the garden. 

4 . The strength and weakness of typoloCT. — 
The passing of typology need not cause nlarm. 
Just as the discovery of the law of evolution 
necessitates a broader sweep of investigation on 
the part of those who to-day put forward the 
argument from design, but has not invalidated that 
argument, so our conception of the oneness of 
revelation is to-day based on a broader view of the 
OT, but is not therefore the less true or the less 
deeply founded. Typology not only bred fanoiful- 
ness and, what was worse, quarrelsomeness among 
the theologians, but it tended to reduce revelation 
to the character of a jig-saw puzzle, for, at least 
in many interpretations, the types are scattered 
haphazard through the OT, and are quite un- 
recognizable as such until the antitype is revealed. 
Any one who has studied the works of art which 
typology has inspired will remember the ohnotio 
confusion of the typical series ns compared with 
tlie order of the antitypical. To-day we recognize 
the guiding hand of God in history as the typolo- 
gists could not, and so see a deeper and truer con- 
tinuity of revelation. But that in its day this 
system of expounding the mystical relation be- 
tween the OT and the NT hod a marked educa- 
tional value can be seen from the widely popular 
Biblia pauperum, illuminated hISS of which exist 
as early ns the 13th cent., and from a development 
of it, Upeculum humanm salvationis, of which over 
200 MbS survive. The invention of printing made 
these works still more widely popular. The same 
fact is evidenced by works of art ranging from the 
frescoes in the catacombs, through mosaics such as 
those in Santa Maria Maggiorc in^Rome* or San 
Marco in Venice, down to the magnificent series of 
windows in King’s College, Cambridge. Indeed 
this connexion of typology ivith Christian art 
suggests the very close association of typology 
with ffisthetics. That love_ of mystery which is 
almost universal has in reality an msthetio aspect ; 
for some it is satisfied in the dramatic ritual of the 
Moss, and for those who repudiated this conception 
of worship it has been satisfied by the exploration 
of the mystical sense of the CT, somewhat ns tlie 
Qur’an supplied decorative motifs in Moorish art. 
This seems likely to give a permanent vitality to 
devotional typology, especially since the revival of 
popular mysticism. A word of caution may bo 
ottered. The history of tj-pology shows how easily 
devotion may degenerate into fancifulness and un- 
profitable exercise of ingenuity. Only the most 
chastened of saints and tlie most self-restrained of 
scholars are immune from this danger; typology 
has always flourished in times of ignorance and 


* Quoted from on article In J, 0, H. Bahr, Syvibotik del 
Uotaiichen Ctiltui, Heidelberg, IB37, 1. 16. 

8 Bermeneulik da ST, Lelprig, 1811, p. 33S. 


* On these ct. J. P, Richter and A. O. Tij'lor, The GMm Agl 
of Classicitl Chriftian Art, london, IMU, a work lull of refer- 
ences to esrly typology. 
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decay of learnin", but its suggestions are not 
without value and helpfulness if they are received 
gratefully, much as one might derive illuminating 
thoughts from the contemplation of a sacred 
picture, rather than as revelations possessing 
dogmatic authority. 

liiTEnATCRK. — In addition to authorities referred to in the 
text : E. W. Hengstenbcrg:, Christologn of the OT^, Eng. tr., 
4 TOls., Edinburgh, 1856-63 ; F. A. G. Tholuck, Dat Alte 
TeitamentimNeuen Testament, Gotha, 1861 ; Edward Riehm, 


Messianic Prophecy'^, tr. h. A. Muirhead, Edinburgh 1891 • 
R. F. Horton, Revelation and the Rule, Ix)ndon 1802 •' R l’ 
Ottley, Aspects of the OT (BR), do. 1897; A. B. Davidson. 
Old Testament Prophecy, Edinburgh, 1903, ohs. xii -xiv ■ 
C. A. Briggs, General Introduction to the Study of Boli 
Scripture, do. 1899. ■' ' 

Typological works.— K. F. Willis, The Worship of the Old 
Covenant, considered more especially in Relation to that of the 
New, Oxford, 1880; Andrew Jukes, The Types of Genesis^ 
London, 1876, The Law of the Offerings in Leviticus i.-vii.s dol 
1854 ; see also Holy Bible, ed. 0. 1. Soofleld, Oxford, 1909. ’ 
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UDASIS. — TheUdasisare theprincipal religious 
order of the Sikhs (g[.v.). Also known as Nanak- 
putra, ‘sons of Nanak,’ the founder of Sikhism, 
they are probably the oldest of the Sikh orders, 
but ascribe their foundation to Sri Chand, Nfinak’s 
elder son. The term uddsi is derived from Sanskrit 
udas, ‘sad,’ and means ‘sorrow’ or ‘sadness.’ 
The Udasis were separated from the active or 
militant Sikhs by the third guT^ of that sect, 
Amar Das, but he did not excommunicate them, 
as is sometimes stated. This separation is also 
ascribed to Arjan, the fifth of tlie Sikh gurus. 
Whoever effected it, the severance marks the 
cleavage in the Sikh sect which definitely ranged 
it against the Muslim Mughal power, leaving the 
UdasI order still in touch wuth orthodox Hinduism. 
Nevertheless the tenets of the order, deeply 
coloured as they are with Hindu asceticism, did 
not prevent its finding many followers among the 
descendants and disciples of the Sikh gurus. Thus 
the sixth aurU, Hargovind, is said to have allowed 
Sri Ghana to adopt Gurditta, his eldest son, into 
the order by malcing him his direct disciple— a 
statement not free from chronological difficulties. 

The Udasi order was at an early period divided 
into four chapters {dhudn, lit. ‘ fires ’). Their 
founders were Baba Hasan or Hasna, Phul, 
Gonda, and Al-mast — all four said to be disciples 
of Gurditta. Of these founders the first bears a 
Muhammadan name (Hasan) and the last a purely 
Arabic title, al-mast denoting one drunk with 
love or devotion. Al-mast Sahib, or ‘the holy 
ecstatic,’ is now represented at Naini Tal and 
Jagannath, places far from the Panjab and Sikh- 
dom alike. Gonda Sahib is revered at Shikarpur 
in Sind, as well as at a shrine near Amritsar in 
the Panjab, while the other two possess shrines 
in the Panjab hills only. This distribution points 
to efforts made by the earlier gurus to spread 
Sikhism, or at least a quietist type of it, over 
India generally. The followers of these four 
chapters constitute the senior assembly (hard 
akhdrd) of the order, its junior, or chho(d akhdrd, 
having been founded later by Pheru, a disciple 
of Har Rai, the seventh Sikh guru. In theory all 
Udasis are celibate, but those who are so in 
practice are styled Nanga (or ‘naked’) Udasis. 
Sir Edward Maclagan, however, gives a different 
explanation of the term NangS. 

He describes their usual dress as red in colour, but ‘ a large 
section of them go entirely naked, except for the waistcloth, 
and rub ashes over their bodies. These, like the naked sections 
of other orders, are known ns Nnnge ; the 3 ’ pay special rever- 
ence to the ashes with which they smear their bodies, and 
which are said to protect them equaily from either extreme of 
temperature. Their most binding oath is on a ball of ashes.' i 

As smearing the body with ashes symbolizes 
also death to mundane things, the Nanga Udasis 
are probably strict celibates, and hence the Nange 

1 Census of India, 1891, voL xlx., Punjab and Feudatories, 

p. 162. 


are correctly so described. Another chapter of 
the order, sometimes said to be one of the four 
dhudn, is called the Bhagat Bhagwan, or ‘ devoted 
to God ’ (Bhagwan). Its tradition connects it with 
Hinduism, for, it is said, a Sannyasi, by name 
Bhagatgir, once visited the shrine {derd) of BabS 
Nanak, the foimder of Sikhism, when on his way 
to Hinglaj, a great place of Hindu pilgrimage in 
Baluchistan. Nanak^s grandson, Unarm Chand, 
poured food into Bhagatgir’s bowl, but failed to 
till it. The addition, however, of a pinch of 
kardh prasdd, or sanctified meal, blessed with 
the words, Sri wdh guru, ‘All hail to the guru,’ 
caused the bowl to be filled forthwith. This 
miracle converted Bhagatgir. It was confirmed 
when the goddess Hinglai appeared to him and 
his companions as they kept their vigil before 
Nanak’s shrine and thus fulfilled the object of 
their pilgrimage. Bhagatgir and his followers 
became disciples of Dharm Chand, assuming the 
title of Bhagat Bhagwan. The principal amdrd, 
or meeting- place, of the chapter is at the Bibiksar 
tank at Amritsar, but it also has subordinate 
akhdrds at Bareli and other places in Hindustan 
and claims no fewer than 370 gaddis, or monastic 
foundations, in eastern India, The Bhagat Bhag- 
wans wear the matted hair {jafta) of the bannyasi, 
■with a chain round the waist, and smear their 
bodies with ashes. But in their beliefs they accept 
Nanak’s precepts and follow his rules as to eating 
and the liKe. 

Yet another chapter is the SaugatSahib, which is 
admittedly not one of the four dhudn. Guru Har 
Kai had a cook, named Pheru, whom he taught, 
investing him with a black girdle and cap, and 
sending him as a commissary to the southern 
Panjab — hie native country — and towards the 
Indus, with a mission to collect the dues paid by 
the Sikhs to the gurus. When Guru Govind 
Singh abolished this system and destroyed the 
masands, or commissaries, whose oppression had 
caused grave discontent, Pheru made no resistance, 
though no one dared arrest him, and waited on 
the guru. Impressed by his righteousness, the 
guru gave hun half hispagfi, or turban,_in token 
that he was admitted to a share in his guru's 
authority, and promised that his following should 
prosper. The guru further bestoived on him the 
title of Sangat Sahib, ‘holy companion,’ and_ sent 
him back to the scenes or his former activities, 
where he increased the number of his followers. 
In or before 1896 the Sangat Sahib, as the chapWr 
is called, established a peripatetic akhdrd. One 
of its most noted disciples, an ascetic named 
Santokh Das, worked many miracles. The Sangat 
Saliibios, or adherents of the chapter, are numerous 
and influential in the south and west of the 
Panjab, but, as their traditions show, tlmy are 
not completely under the control of _ the Sikto or 
the regular Udasis. Another tradition assigns 
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the foundation of the chapter to a follower of the 
famous Sultan SakhI Sarwar, who was converted 
by Guru Govind Singh, and it undoubtedly com- 
prises many who used to affect the cult of that 
saint and perhaps still combine with it tlieir 
acceptance of Sikh doctrine. Tlie chapter, how- 
ever, possesses the Brahrabliut alchuru at Amritsar 
and an institution at Lahore, so it is distinctly 
affiliated to orthodox Sikhism, and in the great 
Sikh State of Patiala, where it is called the 
Bakhshish Sangat Sahib, it pays special reverence 
to the Adi Gra?i(/i, or original Granfh (‘Book’) 
of Baba Nanak, and has an akhdrd of its own, 
distinct from those of the four dhudn. Lastly 
must be mentioned the Ramdas Udasis, a sub-order 
ascribed to another Gurditta (who was a grandson 
of one of Baba Nanak’s converts) and established 
by one of the later gurus in a monastery at Ramdas, 
where the sub-order possesses a fine temple, at 
some distance from Amritsar. Each subdivision 
of the Udasis has its own organization for collect- 
ing and administering funds. Each is presided 
over by a head abbot {sri mahant), to whom the 
ordinary mahants, or monks, are subordinated. 

The Udasis generally are recruited from all 
Hindu castes and will take food from any Hindu. 
Sometimes, but not invariably, or even usually, 
congregated in monasteries, they are generally 
found wandering to and from such sacred Sikh 
places as Amritsar, Dera Nanak, and Kartarpur 
m the Panjab, but they are also said to be 
numerous in the Malwa to the south of it, and at 
Benares. The principal seats, however, lie in the 
central Punjab and in the District of Rohtak, 
■where Sikhism is by no means dominant. Their 
usages are not uniform. Some wear long hair like 
Sikhs, others matted hair like Sannyasis, and 
others again cut the hair. Some affect the tilak, 
ot caste-mark, others avoid it. The dead are 
often cremated in the Hindu way, but apparently 
are sometimes buried. When a body is burnt, a 
samadh, or mausoleum, is erected to some UdSsIs, 
but this prmlege must be confined to those of 
special sanctity or mahants. While the majority 
are ascetics, some frankly engage m secular call- 
ings. Maclagan gives the following picture of their 
relations with the Panjab villagers : 

‘In Ludhiana the Udasis are described ns mostly Jafs hy 
origin, the chela or disciple and successor being usually cliosen 
trom this tribe, and are found to be In possession of the 
dharms&las In Hindu villages, where they distribute food to 
such ns come for it and read the Grnnf/n both of Baba Nnnnk 
and of Guru Gohmd Singh, although they do not ottach much 
importance to the latter. The head ot the college is called o 
mahant and the disciples ehelSs. They live in Sikh as well ns 
In Hindu villages, and it is probably on this account they do 
not quite neglect Guru Gohind Singh. They rarely marry ; and 
If they do so, generally lose all influence, for the dhannstUii 
soon becomes a private residence closed to strangers. But in 
some few families, such as that ot Jnsp.\l Bangar, which keeps a 
large langar or almshouse going, it has alwaj-s been the custom^to 
marry, the endowments being large enough to support the family 
and maintain the institution ; but the eldest son does not in 
this case succeed ns a matter of course. A chela is chosen by 
the mahant, or liy the family. If a mahant whose predecessors 
have not married should °do so, ho would lose_aU_his weight 
with the people. The great shnne at Dera Baba Nanak, m the 
Gurdilspur District, is in the custody of a community of Udasi 
Sadhs, whose mahant used to be appointed with the consent 
ot the Bedis. Another shrine at the same place taown as 
Talili Sahib, from a large tahli or shisham trcel which grew 
close to it, was founded by Sri Chand, and is also looked after 
by mahants ot the Udasi order.' S 

Thus the Udasis display all the nonnal features 
of an Indian religious order — a lofty ideal, readily 
abandoned in practice, professed adherence to a 
reformed faith, tempered by judicious compromise 
with the established system, and the inevitable 
evolution from an ascetic celibate order into a 
hereditary caste. In the last phase of the Sikh 
regime tlie Nfmakputras had sunk to employment 

I Dalbergia sissoo. _ . 

a Census oj India, mi, six., Punjab and Feudatones, 
p. 16S. 


as escorts^ to caravans, their sacred character as 
‘sons of Nanak ’ ensuring them against attack. 


LrrERATDp.E. — E. D. Maclagan, Ccnnis of India, 1S9 
%ix. and xxi., Punjab and Feudatories, Calcutta, IS92, 

, H. A. Rose. 

UDYANA.-See Swat. 


UGRA, UGRIAN OSTIAKS.-See Osti'aBB. 
UGRO-FINNS.— See Finno-Ugeians. 

OKHARS.— See R0 kha?s. 

ULTRAMONTANISM. — Ultramontanism is 
the term applied, often in a hostile or critical 
spirit, to the tendency to centralize in the papacy 
the doctrinal teaching and government of the 
Catholic Chnrch. More vaguely still it is applied 
in general to extreme Roman Catholicism, to the 
tendency to emphasize all that separates Catholics 
from other Chnstians or from other men. Often 
enough it is used, quite inappropriately, as a mere 
nickname for ordinary Catholics who are conscious 
of their obligations os members of a universal 
Church. Thus the Catholic parties in the German 
and Belgian Parliaments have been called Ultra- 
montane, thougli they would certainly not admit 
that they take their politics from Rome. 

Historically the word 'ultramontanus’ was in 
occasional use in Central Europe from the 11th 
cent, onwards in a merely geographical sense, jnst 
as ‘ citra-moutanus ’ was used in Italy, to describe 
a man who lived south of the Alps. It does not 
seem to have been commonly used with any theo- 
logical significance till the 17th cent., when it was 
applied to those who opposed the prevailing 
Galilean tendencies in France. The counter-re- 
formation in general, and especially the pontificate 
of Sixtus V. at the close of the prerious century, 
liad done much to organize the central administra- 
tion of the Church, while, on the other hand, the 
growin" power and self-consciousness of the French 
monarchy tended to insist upon, and to express 
more definitely as principles, Galilean practices 
which might be traced back to the 13th century. 
It is in opposition to Gallicanism (j.r.) that Ultra- 
montanism has its most definite meaning, and 
F6nelon, the Jesuits, and others who opposed the 
ecclesiastical policy of Louis xrv. and the Four 
Articles of 1682, were, in a sense, the first Ultra- 
raontanes. In the 18th cent., when the influence 
of religion was at its lowest, Gallican principles 
kept a strong hold on the French Churcli, but they 
found their most complete expression in the writ- 
ings of the German Febronius and in the policy of 
Joseph II. The Ultramontanism which opposed 
Gallicanism and Josephism was little more than 
the assertion of the universal cbaracler of the 
Church, which both these systems tended to 
obscure, and an effort, far from successful till the 
19th cent., to assert the riglit of the Churcli to live 
her own religious life without the constant inter- 
ference of the State. 

Formal Gallicanism, vrith its Four Articles, may 
be said to have been destroyed in France by the 
Revolution. The fall of the auden rtgime liber- 
ated the Church ; numbers of the more Gallican 
clergy were discredited by joining the Constitu- 
tional Church ; and Catholicism was purified and 
revivified by suffering and persecution. No more 
striking manifestation of papal power had yet been 
seen than the act wbicb, in accordance with the Con- 
cordat, practically deprived tlurt3--sevcn bishops 
of their sees. The Concordat was* thus an Ultra- 
montane act, and, thongli Napoleon added to it the 
Gallican arficlM organigucs and, when he quarrelled 
with the pope, tried to make the Four Articles the 
law of the State, nothing could restore the old pro- 
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Revolution Gallican system. The spirit, however, 
survived and inspired both the statesmen of the 
restored monarchy and many of the more old- 
fashioned clergy, yet the Restoration was also the 
period in which the Ultramontane movement of 
the 19th cent, received its most powerful exjwession 
in the writings of Joseph de Maistre, de Ronald, 
and Lamennais. These men realized that the 
Revolution had destroyed the old foundations on 
which men had rested their habits of thought and 
action, and that a fresh start had to be made. De 
Maistre knew that the revolutionary spirit was 
still abroad, stronger perhaps than ever, and his 
Du Pape (1819) is an appeal as much to practical 
utility as to principle. It is only the Christian 
Church which has in it the strength to overcome 
‘ the Revolution ’ ; and without an infallible papacy 
the Church is, like the States-General, reducing 
the monarchy to a shadow and therefore slipping 
back into revolution. He was disappointed with 
the immediate effect of his book, but his rigid, 
authoritative mind had great influence on the 
Ultramontanes of the middle of the century. A 
man of far greater intellectual power than de 
Maistre, the vicomte de Ronald emphasized the 
weakness of the individual man in finding out for 
himself the essential principles of thought and 
conduct. What a contrast between the disagree- 
ment of philosophers and the agreement of practical 
men about practical matters I The individual 
reason rightly, therefore, falls back for support on 
the convictions of society and on tradition. This 
‘traditionalism’ Lamennais combined with the 
Ultramontanism of Joseph de Maistre. Lamen- 
nais’s passionate temper always made him push 
a thing to its extreme limit, and he turned de 
Ronald’s trust in tradition into a universal test of 
truth. The voice of the pope was for him the ex- 
pression of this ‘universal consent.’ In his first 
stage he combined legitimacy with Ultramontan- 
ism ; in his second he appealed to the people and 
tried to make democracy the exclusive ally of the 
Church. The Avenir, which Lamennais and his 
friends edited in 1831, was probably the most 
brilliant expression of the earlier stage of 19th 
cent. Ultramontanism. The enemy which the 
Avenir fought was the Gallican tradition of State 
control over the Church which had been reinforced 
W the revolutionary doctrines of State-absolutism. 
The aim was liberty — liberty of conscience, of 
association, of education, of tlie press. Devotion 
to Rome was the great instrument of liberty, for 
the papacy represented the universal aspect of the 
Church and was independent of the different 
governments. It provided also an element of 
fervour and historic sentiment at a time when 
Europe, under the influence of the Romantic move- 
ment, was casting off' the 18th cent, and all its 
works and recapturing the power of religious 
enthusiasm. The exclusive form in which Lamen- 
nais’s ideas were expressed ultimately set Rome 
itself against him, but the movement continued 
under wiser men, Lacordaire, Montalembert, de 
Ravignan, and others. They succeeded in all but 
destroying the old Gallican spirit and in putting a 
new life into the French Church. In the Revolu- 
tion of 1848 the Church, which had been so un- 
popular in 1830, exercised a powerful influence. 

The defeat of Gallicanism, however, brought out 
a division in the Ultramontane ranks which the 
struggle had concealed. The Falloux Law, which 
was passed under the Second Republic and which 
broke down the old State monopoly of education, 
led to the first open breach. On one side Monta- 
lembert, Falloux, and Dupanloup were prepared 
to make concessions to the State m order to secure 
an invaluable piece of legislation, and because 
they shared in the ideas of their time so far as 


these were not definitely opposed to Catholic 
principle. On the other side were a number of 
Catholics whose policy became characteristically 
identified with a newspaper, the party of the 
Univers. Louis Veuillot, the editor of the paper, 
may without much exaggeration be called the 
leader of the party ; he was certainly its noisiest 
and most popular mouthpiece. The aim of this 
school went much farther than merely to acquire 
for the Church the control of her O'wn religions 
life. They wished to secure for her the pre- 
dominance which in an ideal world the spiritual 
would have over the temporal, and which in fact 
the Church did partly enjoy in the Middle Ages. 
Such an aim was incompatible with the ideas and 
practices prevailing among a people who were far 
from being mediaeval in faith, but "Veuillot and 
his party were prepared to fight for it by bitter 
antagonism to free-thinkers, by opposition often 
bitter enough to those, even should they be bishops, 
whom they considered lukewarm Catholics, and 
by making the most of the support of the State, if 
it should happen to be on their side, even when 
that State was the autocratic Second Empire. 
The archbishop of Paris himself, Sibour, brought 
out the difference between the two schools in a 
letter to Montalembert (1853) ; 

‘When twenty-five years ago,' he said in substance, ‘we 
boldly professed ourselves “ Ultramontanes,” the Ultramontane 
school was then a school of liberty. We defended the Inde- 
pendence of the spiritual power against the encroachments of 
the temporal power, but we respected the Constitutions of the 
Church and of the State. The Pope was not the whole Church 
nor the Emperor the whole State. On the one side there were 
bishops and councils with a real authority, on the other aristo- 
oratic and democratic elements with their rights. No doubt 
there are times of crisis when both the Pope and the civil 
government may override all rules. The old Ultramontanes 
admitted this, but they did not turn the excei>tlon into a rule. 
The new Ultramontanes have pushed everything to extremes 
and accepting to the full the idea of power they have argued 
extravagantly against all liberties whether in Oburefa or State.’ > 

Another French bishop could write that the 
fanaticism of the Univers had done more harm to 
religion than that of Voltaire. It is indeed difficult 
at first to understand Veuillot’s popularity among 
French Catholics. He seems tne most perfect 
representative of that ‘insolent and aggressive 
faction’ which never tired of calumniating their 
brethren in the faith and of trying to force their 
private opinions on the Church. For men not of 
the faith, whom he considered its enemies, for 
free-thinkers, for ‘ the race of Cain,’ he _had_ no 
pity. He had never any hesitation in distinguish- 
ing between the wheat and the tares._ Yet the 
Univers was read in nearly every cure in France, 
and Veuillot appealed far more than Montalembert 
to most French Catholics. To begin mth, he was 
intensely democratic. Himself a man of the 
people, he was always thinking of the people. It 
was his passionate desire to protect the simple 
from the aggressive irreligion of the bourgeois free- 
thinker, while his fondness for the extreme point 
of view in controversy, his scorn of moderate 
opinions, and his intolerable abuse of the milita^ 
metaphor in matters of religion were more in 
sympathy with French character than the con- 
stitutionalism of the Montalembert school. 

It must be added that the extreme character of 
French Ultramontanism under the Second Empire 
is partly to be accounted for by the reactionary 
policy adopted by Pius ix. when he returned from 
the exile to which he had been driven in spite of 
his liberal reforms. To the world at large the 
most complete expression of this reactionary policy 
was the Syllabus of 1864. More sympathy would 
be felt now than in optimistic mid- Victorian diiys 
for a document which declared that the world had 
gone astray by the neglect of God and of Catholic 
principles. At the time, however, what appeared 
1 Cl. Lecanuet, Montdlernberi, iU- 104, 
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to be a declaration of war against ‘ modem civiliza- 
tion ’ was taken as an official confirmation of all 
the excesses of the Univcrs. 

‘ Ultramontanism ’ is a word ranch used in 
German politics and religious controversy of this 
eriod, but so heavy was the hand of the Erastian 
tate in the first half of the 19th cent, that the 
word meant no more than the natural claim of 
German Catholics to manage their own spiritual 
aflairs. Josephism survived longer in Germany 
than Gallicanism in France, and it was reinforced 
first by the current German philosophy of State- 
absolutism and later by the growth of conscious 
German nationalism. There was an important 
Catholic revival in the twenties and thirties, 
closely connected with the Romantic movement, 
but it had little effect on religious politics. The 
first struggle for liberty and the first victory 
occurred not in any of the Catholic states but in 
Protestant Prussia. The imprisonment in 1837 of 
the aged archbishop of Cologne and the support 
given him by Pope Gregory XVI. led to a popular 
movement in hie favour and a general protest 
against the action of the Government. When 
Frederick William rv. came to the throne in 1840, 
he inaugurated a new policy and Pmssia, hy the 
freedom which she allowed the Catholics, became a 
model for other German states. The Revolution 
of 1848 extended this liberty to different parts of the 
country, but it was followed by a reaction, especi- 
ally in S.W. Germany, Two schools began to be 
distinguishable in the fifties. One was that of 
Mainz, led by Bishop Ketteler, with the Kathotik 
as its organ, devoted mainly to practical work and 
social problems, but in close union with Rome 
and therefore soon to be called Ultramontane. 
Closely connected with it was the more l^raed 
group of Wurzburg, where Denzinger, Hettinger, 
and HergenrBther were teaching. The rival school 
was that of Munich in alliance with the Bavarian 
Government and the University. Its lending 
spirit was Dollinger, and it was interested mainly 
in the philosophical and historical aspects of 
theology and was very jealous of any Roman 
interference with German science. The education 
of the clergy came to be a subject of much contro- 
versy, for m Germany seminary and university 
training had long gone on side by side. A number 
of the bishops distrusted the theological toachingand 
the atmospnere of the universities, while DUlhnger 
and the Munich school suspected intensely the 
training given by the Jesuits in the German 
College in Rome, were contemptuous of Roman 
theology,fought against therevivm of Scholasttcism, 
and dreaded the spread of J esuit influence in and 
through the German seminaries. In time they 
came to see in the power of the State a means of 
checking this ‘ Romanization,’ and Dollinger, who 
had fought for the Church against J osephism and 
been called an Ultramontane in 1848, now began 
to appeal to the State against Ultramontanism. 
Yet among the German Ultramontanes there wm 
little of the extravagance of the Univcrs. No 
doubt, as controversy grew more bitter, there 
violent language and personal attack on both 
sides, and the air had to_ be cleared in Germany, 
as elsewhere, by the Vatican Council. 

In Italy the more extreme Ultramontanism was 
represented ^ the Civiltd CaUolica., a r^iew 
published in Rome under the editorship of Carlo 
enrol and a small number of Jesuits who were 
a curiously independent body and often mute out 
of sympathy with their more moderate brethren 
across the Alps and even in Italy. The 0%v\itA 
was notorious for its support of the Unwers, for 
its extreme papal doctrines, and for its personal 
attacks on more liberal though equally devoted 
Catholics. 


There ivas an echo of these continental battles 
even in England in the controversy which was 
aroused by the renews edited by Acton and his 
friends, first the Rambler and then the Home and 
Foreign Revteta. These reflected, thougli in a more 
moderate form, the views of Dollinger and the 
Munich school.^ On the other side the lead was 
taken by William George Ward and the Dublin 
Revieto. Neither side disputed the authority of 
strict definitions of dogma ; but the controversy 
turned on the amount of respect due to the general 
guidance of Rome, Acton claimed absolute liberty' 
outside dogmatic definitions, while Ward looked 
to the papacy for positive direction. A loyml 
Catholic, he maintained, should accept not only 
the defined teaching but the ‘ doctrinal intima- 
tions' of Rome.* 

Underneath these controversies of the sixties 
we seem to see two tendencies at work. The more 
liberal Catholics wished, in various degrees, to 
keep in touch with the times, to make the best of 
the learning, the thought, the science, the political 
conceptions of the age. With some this might 
and did lead to a real contempt for traditional 
Catholic practices and methods. The Ultramon- 
tanes, on the other hand, felt the danger which 
lay in excessive sympathy with the ‘ spirit of the 
age.’ 

‘The '•Bumbler'’ , . . uppeared to Mr. Ward to worship the 
modem ideal, both in ethics and in politics, with an unreservt 
which was quite inconsistent logically with the principles ot 
Christianity,’ 2 

Ward had nohopein the movement led by DSllinger. 
To him contemporary thought was moving away 
from Christianity, and the one essential thing was 
to react against it, to preserve the purity of the 
faith and of CathoHo ideals. Push this point of 
view farther, much farther than Ward ever pushed 
it, and you come to Veuillot’s extravagances with 
his conflict between the ‘race of Abel’ and the 
‘race of Cain.’ Now the papacy under Pius IX. 
undoubtedly took the Ultramontane side, and the 
liberals found themselves more or less in opposition 
to the tendencies prevailing in Rome, while the 
Ultramontanes were anxious to make these ten- 
dencies prevail everywhere and, in opposition to 
the nationalism of the day and the attacks on the 
temporal power, to magnify the authority of Romo 
in the government and teaching of tho Church. 
Veuillot, e,g., looked forward to the time when 

anal bulls would take tlie place of all conciliar 

eliberation. Thus it is that the question of the 
doctrinal authority of the pope was raised and 
that the Syllabus led to the Vatican decree of 
infallibility. Yet there is a certain unreality 
about tho controversies which raged round tho 
Council in 18G9 and 1870, for the number of those 
who actnaUy disbelieved in papal infallibility was 
small indeed. Tho papal Definition of tho Im- 
maculate Conception in 1854 had been accepted 
universally. What most of the opposition feared 
was tho added governmental authonty which they 
conceived tho decree would give to the pope, the in- 
crease which it would produce in all tiiose centraliz- 
ing and autocratic tendencies which they dreaded, 

• 1 am much more concerned,' said Montalemhcrt, ‘about tbs 
coTcmmcnt of the Ohurcb than about tliB dcDuiUon of Papal 
Infallibility.’* 

It is obvious too that tho opposition of Dnpanlonp 
and the ‘Inopportunists’ was due to tho fear tliat 
the Definition would lead to conflict with the State 
and would emphasize the differences between tho 
Church and modem society. The language of the 
more extreme Ultramontanes in speaking of tho 
pope as ‘inspired,’ or in such mod plirascs ns 
‘ when the Pope thinks, it is God who meditates 

1 W. Ward, ff. 0, Ward and tie Catholic Itnical, p. Hi 

* Ib. p. 12D. * Lccanuct, ill. iSS. 
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in him,’ must have contributed not a little to make 
the * liberals ’ fear that the Definition might mean 
the triumph in the Cliurch of the more extreme 
faction. 

The Definition came, after months of discussion, 
in a form more moderate than even such Ultramon- 
tanes as Ward had originallj’- expected. It had 
the effect of making a clearer distinction between 
the doctrinal and the administrative functions of 
the papacy. It is no longer possible for an Ultra- 
montane to claim that every utterance of the pope 
on matters of faith is protected by God from error. 
Papal infallibility is defined and in so far limited, 
and the conditions laid down in the Definition have 
seldom, if ever, been satisfied by the papal doctrinal 
pronouncements of the last forty years. 

Ultramontanism became, therefore, a vaguer 
term after 1870. The party of the Univers con- 
tinued, indeed, to exist and to carry on its contro- 
versial methods in support of the temporal power 
of the pope or of the royalist movement in France. 
It saw in a political coup d’6tat the only defence 
against the attack which from 1879 onwards the Ke- 
publican party directed against Catholic education, 
the religious orders, and other forms of Catholic 
life. Louis Veuillot died in 1883, but the Univers 
remained the most popular of Catholic newspapers 
until its place was partly taken by Paul de Cas- 
sagnao’s Bonaparbist L'AidoritL It seems absurd, 
however, to call this party Ultramontane, seeing 
that at least during the pontificate of Leo XIU. its 
aims were opposed to those of the papacy. The 
pope was anxious to reconcile the Catholics with 
their governments both in France and in Germany. 
In Germany he succeeded in bringing the Kidtur- 
kampf to a close, though at the cost of putting 
pressure in 1886 on the so-called Ultraniontanes of 
the Centre party, in order to secure their support 
for Bismarck’s seven years' army estimates, whilst 
in France his policy or urging the French Catholics 
to accept the Eepublic met with much opposition 
from the royalists. 

In a sense, however, the term ‘ Ultramontanism ’ 
may be rightly applied to the administrative 
centralization which is a mark of papal policy since 
the middle of last century. The enthusiasm felt 
so widely among Catholics for Pius ix., the great 
prestige of Leo xm., a conscious reaction against 
disruptive national movements, the mere improve- 
ment in the means of communication — these are 
some of the causes which explain such a central- 
ization. It was a particular feature of the ponti- 
ficate of Pius X. and of the measures which he 
took against ‘ Modernism.’ It has certainly helped 
to protect the unity and the tradition of the Church 
in the midst of growing hostility or at least in- 
differentism, and often enough Borne has proved 
more broad-minded than the local ecclesiastics. 
Thus two of the greatest bishops of the second 
half of the century, Ketteler and Manning, were 
appointed by the direct action of the papacy. 
Many Catholics would, however, welcome a reaction 
in the direction of the constitutional traditions of 
the Church, especially in such matters as the 
election of bishops and their synodal meetings. 

Literatvee. — It is difficult to give a bibiiography on so 
general a subject. For the Galilean controversy see art. 
Galuoasism ; for 19th cent. Uitraniontanism, F. Nielsen, 
Historp of the Papacy in the XIXth Century, Eng. tr., 2 vols., 
London, 1900. An excellent study of the question is to be found 
in Wilfrid Ward, li’tVfiam George Ward and the Catholic 
Revival, do. 1893; E. Lecanuet, ilontalembert d'apris son 
journal et sa correspondance, 3 vois., Paris, 1895-1902, contains 
the best account of the controversy with Veuillot. For a 
defence of Veuillot on general grounds cf. Jules Lemaitre, I/es 
Contemporains, do. 18SS-9S, vi. For the Catholic controversies 
in Germany cf. G. Goyau, VAllemagne religieuse : le Catholi- 
eisme, 4 vois., do. 1905-09. For the Vatican Council see art. 
CoosnLS (Christian : Modem) ; for the measures taken by Pius 
X. against the Modernists see art. Modkesism. 

F. F. Uequhaet. 


UMAR AL-KHAYYAM. — Although much has 
been written by European biographers concerning 
the celebrated astronomer and poet of NishapOr, 
'Umar ibn Ibrahim al-Kliayyam or al-Khayyami| 
generally known in Persia as 'Umar IChayyam’ 
the greater part consists of legends derived from 
late pd untrustworthy sources, while the facts of 
his life and character remain singularly obscure, 
notwithstanding that since 1897 one contemporary 
and several early notices have become avaUable. 
Khayyam or Khayyanii is a family name, and 
does not indicate that either 'Umar or his fathei 
was a tent-maker by trade. The dates of his birth 
and death are uncertain. Probably he was bom 
between A.D. 1025 and 1050, and the evidence of 
his contemporary, Ni?ami 'Arudi, shows that his 
death took place after 1115 and some years before 
1135, and that he was buried at Nishapur in the 
Rira cemetery ; * the date A.D. 1123 given by some 
authorities may well be correct. On chronological 
grounds alone, the story of his friendship at 
Nishapur with two school-fellows who afterwards 
rose to eminence — Ni?amu '1-Mulk, the great vizier 
of the Seljuq sultans Alp Arslan and Malikshah, 
and Rasan al-Sabbah, chief of the so-called 
‘Assassins’ — is" extremely improbable; and, 
though it occurs in the history of the Mongols by 
Bashldu'ddm (t A.D. 1318), it must be regarded as 
a fiction.® 'Umar received the education of a 
scholar, including literature, natural science, theo- 
logy, philosophy, and medicine. We possess two 
treatises on algebra and geometry from his pen ; • 
of seven other works on scientific and metaphysiem 
subjects only the titles have been preserved.* 
Adopting astronomy as a profession, he was chosen 
in A.D. 1074 to take part in, and apparently to 
preside over, a commission of astronomers ap- 
pointed by Ni?amu 'l-Mulk and Sultan Malikshah 
for the purpose of reforming the calendar.® Their 
labours resulted in the institution of the Jalali era, 
named after the honorary title (Jalalu'ddin) of 
Sultan Malikshah, and in the publication of the 
astronomical tables kno5vn as Zij-i MalikshaM, 
which were edited by 'Umar Khayyam.* Like 
most mediseval astronomers, 'Umar practised 
astrology, and two of his predictions are recorded 
by Nizami 'Arudi,® who observes that 'Umar had 
no great belief in such prognostications. During 
the period of disturbance following the death of 
Malilcshah (A.D. 1092) he seems to have left 
Nishapur. He was at Balkh in A.D_. 1112-13, and 
at Merv two years later.® Possibly it was at this 
time that he made the pilgrimage to Mecca, ‘not 
from piety but from motives of prudence, and; 
when he reached Baghdad on nis homeward 
journey, refused to meet the learned scientists of 
that city who were eager to become acquainted 
with him.’® 

Besides a few Arabic poems, 'Umar wrote a 
number of Persian quatrains (ruhWiyyut). That 
he was regarded as a writer of occasional verse 
rather than as a poet appears from the fact that 
his name is not mentioned at all in the oldest 
extant work containing biographies of Persian 
poets, the Lubabu ’l-Albab of 'Aufl (c. A.D. 1220), 


Chahdr Maqdla, tr. E. G. Browne in JRAS, 1899, p. 

J E. G. Browne, ‘Yet more Lighten 'Uinar-i Khayi’ain, in 
JRAS, 1899, p. 409 ff.. Literary History of Persia, ii. I?0a- 
3F. Woepoke, L'Alglbre d'Omar Alkhayydml, Paria, issi. 
Catalogue of the Oriental MSS in the Leyden Univ, Library, 
Lej'den, 1851-73, iii. 40. , , , 

4 E. D. Ross, ‘The Life and Times of 'Umar Khayy.anj, hlog. 
introd. in Methuen’s ed. of Edward Fitzgerald’s version of the 
Ruba'iyyat, rvith a commentary by H. M. Batson, London, 
1900, p. 7311. , „„„ 

6 Ibnu’l-Athir.EdmiV, ed. 0. J. Tomberg.Leyden, 18^(4, *. op 
B Eajji Khalifa, Lexicon Ribliographicum, ed. G. riugei, 
London, 1835-58, iii. 570. 

1899,p.800fr. 8/6. p.SMf. 

• Ibnu’i-Qif (I, i'a'rikhu 'l-Bukamd', ed. J. Lippert, Leipzig 
1903, p. 244. 
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and only incidentally by Daulatshah (end of the 
15th cent.) ; moreover, the author of the Chakdr 
MagSla, who treats of poetry and astrology in 
separate sections, places 'Umar among the astrolo- 
gers and makes no reference to his poems. The 
most ancient MS, preserved in the Bodleian 
Lihra^ and dated A.D. 1461, contains 158 mba'is ; 
a facsimile of this text has been published by E. 
Heron -Allen.* In later MSS and editions the 
number of quatrains is very much larger. The 
question as to their authenticity was first raised 
in 1897, when Valentin Schnkovski published in 
Russian in al-3fvzaffarTy£ (a Festschrift in honour 
of Baron Victor Bosen) his famous article entitled 
•'Umar Khayydm and the “Wandering” 
Quatrains.’’ Here Schnkovski shows that 82 
quatrains ascribed to 'Umar are to be found in the 
works of other Persian poets. Since the publica- 
tion of his article the number of ‘ wandering 
quatrains’ has risen to 101, representing 46 differ- 
ent poets® — a total which would be enormously 
increased if the entire field of Persian poetry were 
explored in a systematic manner, and if account 
were taken of anonymous quatrains, either written 
as variations on those which already formed part 
of the collection or added to it for no better reason 
than that, 'Umar being specially and pre-eminently 
a quatrain- writer, it was natural to ascribe to him 
any favourite ruhSl of which the authorship was 
unlojown. Even in the oldest and presumably 
least adulterated MS the proportion of ‘ wandering 
quatrains ’ already discovered and assigned to their 
proper authors is about 12 per cent. _ Of the re- 
mainder many are likely to be genuine, but we 
have no means of identifying the original 'Umarian 
nucleus or determining its size. The whole collec- 
tion must be viewed, not as the work of an indi- 
vidual, but as an anthology reflecting various 
aspects of Persian spiritual and intellectual life 
and covering a period of six centuries. 

It follows that the character of 'Umar Khayyim 
cannot be read in the BuhSiyydt attributed to 
him, which give expression to diverse and often 
radically inconsistent modes of thought. Two 
notices, however, cited by Schnkovski from writers 
of the 13th cent, throw some light on the matter.® 
The first, by Ibnu'l-QiftI (see reference above), 
describes 'Umar as a man who tried to conceal his 
want of relmion and shrank from uttering his real 
opinions. Concerning his poetry, Ibnu'I-QiftI re- 
marks that it is widely circulated and reveals 
an irreligious spirit to those who look below the 
surface, although its literal sense is sometimes in 
accord with the teaching of the Sufis.® He then 
quotes four Arabic verses, of which the following 
is a translation : 

•U my Boul is content with a livelihood euCUciont for my 
needs, which is gained by the labour of my hands and arms, 
I am safe from all changes and accidents, and care not 
whether Time threatens we or flatters my hopes. 

Have not the revolving heavens determined to reduce all 
happiness to misfortune? .... , 

Therefore, O my soul, abide patiently In thy slceping-piace ; 
Its towers will not tdppls down until lU foundations have 
collapsed.' 

Naimn’ddin Daya (t A.D. 1256), author of a 
mystical treatise entitled hlir^ddu’l- Ibad, reckons 
'Umar among those unhappy philosophers and 
materialists who have gone astray from the truth, 
and quotes two sceptical quatrains® os evidence of 
his ‘utter shamelessness and corruption. This 
passage is important because it shows that an 
ardent §afl of the 13th cent, looked upon 'Umar 

1 London, 1S93, _ _ J , rrrjcr lima _ 

* A full ftbstract by E. D. Boss appeared In JRaS, 1833, p. 

A. Ohristensen, lUctcrcTut fur Iff /ftiid’fgd? ‘Omar 
Haui/dm, Heidelberg, 1005, p. on*,, 

fJTfdi', ISOS, pp.s;Hff.. SOI ff. . , 

f Nos 120 and 60S in The- Qiwtrflin* o/ Omar anaygam, ed. 
and tr. E, H. Whinfleid, London, 1902. 


as an enemy to mysticism ; and, inasmuch as the 
rubSxs quoted are probably authentic, we cannot 
but agree ivith bis judgment so far. The charge 
of materialism, when brought by Silfis and theo- 
logians against scientists and philosophers, carries 
no weight: 'Umar is as unlikely to have been a 
materialist as he is likely to have been a free- 
thinker and pessimist. It should be noted, 
further, that the name Kliayyilm occurs in twelve 
quatrains, and constitutes at least a presumption 
in favour of their authenticity, and that these, 
together with the two c^uoted by Najmu’ddSn 
Daya, exhibit the principal elements of the 
Ruo^iyyat, viz. hedonism, philosophical contempt 
for the profamim vtilgus, attacks on the orthodox, 
lamentations for the cruelty of fate, meditations 
on the incompatibility of a supreme intelligence 
with the sufferings of life and on the nothingness 
of man, hope of divine mercy, and a certain moral- 
ity which recognizes the duty of doing good to 
others. ‘But the Sufi mysticism seems to be 
excluded, although the poet often makes use of 
Sufistic terms.’* 

LmsRATimE. — Besides the literature given in the footnotes : 
E. G. Browne, A Literary BUlory of Persia, London, 1908, U. 
240-269 ; R. A. Nicholson, Introd. to the ed. of Fitrgerafd's 
version of the Rttba'iyydt, do. 1909; J. B. Nicolas, Les 
Quatrains de Khlyam, Persian tert and French tr., Paris, 1867. 

Reynold a. Nicholson. 

UNCLEAN.— See HoUNESS, Tabu. 

UNCTION (Christian). — As a religious rite, and 
apart from social usages, unction was taken by 
the Christian Church immediately from the Jews, 
though for some purposes it was borrowed by the 
Jews from other nations. In the OT unction was 
used in the ‘ consecration ’ of priests, kings, 
prophets, and places.® 

I. In connexion with the complete rite of 
baptism.— This use of unction was almost universal 
from very early times up to the Reformation. 

(o) The New Testament, — It is disputed whether 
the apostles used unction in the rite of Christian 
initiation. In 2 Co !***•, 1 Jn 2™-®’’, all Christians 
are said to have been anointed. This is un- 
doubtedly metaphorical, but it perhaps points to 
the actual use of oil in the apostolic age before or 
after baptism, at least in some places; as it was 
then certainly in use for other purposes,® the 
metaphor would in that case he more apposite. 
On the other hand, in Acts, where two accounts 
are given,® ’in which in addition to the baptism 
proper the laying on of hands is described, unction 
18 not mentioned. Tertnllian certainly thought 
that the apostles used it in connexion with bajftism, 
for he traces it back to the ‘primitive discipline’ 
of the OT.® It is possible that it was used in the 
apostolic ago in some places, but not in others, 
end it is noticeable that laying on of hands and 
anointing are not for this purpose j'oined together 
in the NT, though they were both there used for 
other purposes.® Or it is poasible that the custom 
of anointing at baptism arose in sub-npostolic 
times, being due to a literal interpretation of the 
NT metaphor.® 

(b) The subsequent ages. — ^After NT times or at 
least from the middle of the 2nd cent, onwards 
unction was used, sometimes preceding, sometimes 
following, immersion, or both before and after. 
But it is necessary to note that, originally and for 
many centuries, immersion and its complement, 
which in the West from the 6tli cent, onwards has 
been known as ‘confirmation,’ were as a normal 

I Christensen, p.SSt * See 4 , 5, 8 below. 

* Bee { a below. * Ac 8i‘a iprt. 

® Be RapL 7. 

« CL Mk 53 (A 1® 7 a 8«- », Ae 2S5 etc. 

7 Bee, on the one ride, F. H. Chase, Confirmation in the 
Apostolic Aye, London, 1009, p. 69 ; on the otner, H. J. I/iwior, 
art. CosnaxiTios, vol. Iv. p. 2 *. 
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rale a single rite ; and it is immaterial to consider 
whether any particular anointing belongs to the 
one part or to the other. 

■We get no light on the subject in the scanty 
literature of the first three quarters of the 2nd 
cent. ; bub it is to be remarked that unction is not 
mentioned in the Didache, though it gives the 
words of baptizing into the - threefold Name.’ 
Towards the end of the century Tertullian tells us 
that unction was administered after the immersion, 
os a long-standing custom ; * Irenasus says that 
the Gnostic Marcosians used it in the parody of 
Christian baptism;® and early in the 3rd cent. 
Hippolytus says that the Naassenes (or Ophites) 
usM it.‘ Theophilns of Antioch also mentions 
unction as being the reason of the name ‘ Christ- 
ian,’ ' and thus implies his belief that the custom 
was apostolic. 

IrenmuB and Kppolytag, In the works mentioned, do not 
aotually say that the Catholics used unction, though we may 
infer this from the fact that the Gnostics were clearly copyists 
In their baptismal rites ; hut the matter is now set at resthy 
the fact that the ‘so-cailed Egyptian Church Order ' In all its 
versions has unction, in this cose before os well as after 
Immersion (though the fragmentary Latin version, which 
appears to be the oldest, is wanting in the description of the 
tlto before immersion). R. H. Connolly has shown that this 
Church Order, at least in the main, dates back to Hippolytus 
himself.^ 

Later in the 3rd cent, the custom of anointing 
at baptism is attested by Cyprian ’’ and Origen ; ^ 
but it was not used by the Novatians.® There are 
frequent references ki unction in connexion with 
baptism in the Church Orders and in the Fathers 
from the 4th cent, onwards ; there was usually an 
anointing before immersion and either one or two 
anointings after: if two, then the presbyter ad- 
ministered the former, the bishop the latter. But 
a peculiar custom prevailed in the early Syrian 
Church. There we find only one anointing, and 
that before immersion, so that in this Church the 
‘confirmation’ took place before the rite at the 
font, instead of after it, as everywhere else and as 
in the NT. 

The evidence for this custom is now full and uomplele ; 1 * it 
continued till the 6th or 6th century. Probably Severus 
^trlarch of Antfoch, a.d. 612-619) Introduced the post- 
baptismal unction among the West Syrians (Monophysites), and 
the catholicos Ishu'yahbh in. (a.d. 647-653) among the East 
Syrians (Nestoriansli The only known exception is In a com- 
mentary ascribed to Ephraim,u where an unction after im- 
mersion is mentioned. But this work is probably not Ephraim’s. 
These commentaries are a catena of notes on the OT, many by 
Jacob of Edessa, some headed ‘ Of Ephraim,' though the heading 
is often doubtful, and the extracts may be paraphrases rather 
than quotations. If at any point they are not in accord with 
attested sayings of Ephraim (as is the case here), we may safely 
conclude that they are not his. 

The ordinary custom, then, from the time of 
Hippolytus, was to have an anointing before, and 
at least one after, immersion ; in that case ordinary ' 
olive oil was generally used before immersion and 1 
chrism or unguent (ytipov) after, the latter being 
oil mixed with balsam, spices, etc. But there are 1 
several exceptions. In Theodoret” ‘chrism of 

1 5 7 (c. A.D. 120f). The view of J. Armitage Robinson, that 
the Didache only represents a piece of false antiquarianism, 
and does not give us a true picture of Christian life, is perhaps 
not very probable (JThSt xiii. (1912) 339 ff. ; and Barnabas, 
Hernias, and the Didache [Donnellan Lectures], London, 1920, 
Appendix A). 

a De Bapt. 6-S ; cf. de Bes. Cam. 8, adv. Hare. i. 14. 

* 3cer. I. xxi. SI. 4 J2^. v. 2. 

» Ad Auto!, i. 12 (c. A.D. ISm. 

* The So-called Egyptian Church Order and Derived Docu- 
ments (TS viii. 4), Cambridge, 1916. 

7 Ep. Ixx. (Ixix.) 2. 

* In Lev. hom. vL } 6, in Bom. horn. v. S 8 : hut we have 
these in the Latin transiation only. 

8 Theodoret, Beer. Fab. Compend. iii. 6 (6th cent.). 

18 For the evidence see art. Coxfirsiatiox, and R. H. Connolly, 
The Liturgical Homilies of Farsai (TS viii. l), Cambridge, 
1909, p. xlii If. 

u In Joel 284. Lawlor (loe. eit.) suggests that the word I 
'midh< (‘baptized’) here means ' baptizandi.’ But in view of ! 
Syriac usage this is impossible. 

IS In Cant. i. 2. I 


fiipov’ is used before immersion ; in the Armenian 
and East Syrian rites oil is used throughout. 

(c) At the effeta . — ^This was a ceremony in the 
West (called in Spain e^etatio) which took place 
several days before baptism, and was named from 
the Aramaic Ephphatha (‘Be opened’), the ears 
and nose being touclied. For tliis ceremony oil 
was originally used, as we see in John tlie Boman 
Deacon’s Epistle to Senarkis'^ and in the works of 
Ildephonsns, bishop of Toledo.® Afterwards, as in 
the_ Cfelasian Sacramentary ® and in later pontificals, 
saliva was used instead. 

In several authorities, Mch as Ambrose,4 the Bobbio Missal,* 
the Stowe Missal,^ Alcuin,7 and Amalarius of Metz, 8 neither 
saliva nor oil is explicitly mentioned at the effeta itself; but 
in the Gregorian Sacramentary b and the Gelasian, and often 
elsewhere, the effeta takes place just before the anointing of 
shoulders and breast It is quite possible that this anointing 
may be the unction which takes place just before immersion, 
put into an earlier position. 

{d) In consecrating the font . — ^In both East and 
West oil or chrism or both were often poured in 
the form of a cross into the water at tlie eon.‘?ecra- 
tion of the font. This we find in Ildeplionsus in 
Spain ; at Borne in the Ordo Bomanus Septhnns 
in Gaul in tlie Missale Gallicanum Veitis,^^ also in 
the Bobbio 3fissal^ and the Missale Gothicum;^* 
and in most W estern pontificals. It is also common 
in the East. It is mentioned in the writer who 
poses as Dionysius the Areopagite ; “ and is found 
in tlie Greek rite of baptism,'® and the Armenian,” 
the Coptic, West Syrian, Maronite, and (in some 
MSS) tne East Syrian.'® 

(e) During the catechumenate. — There are a few 
traces of an earlier unction tlian that of the effeta 
mentioned above. Augustine, speaking of our 
Lord’s anointing the blind man with the clay in 
Jn 9®, says that Jesus ‘perhaps made him a cate- 
chumen.’ This may refer to a custom of unction 
at the reception of candidates into the catechu- 
menate. In Spain Isidore of Seville speaks of 
catechumens being anointed before they became 
‘competentes,’t.e. acceptedcandidates for baptism.* 
The Roman Synod held A,D. 402 speaks of their 
being anointeu at the third scrutiny.®' But the 
phrase ‘ oil of catechumens ’ usually means the oil 
administered just before immersion, as opposed 
to the chrism administered after. In the later 
Western autliorities three oils are distinguished: 
(1) ‘holy oil,’ to sign the ‘heathen child ’on the 
breast and between the shoulders before im- 
mersion ; ®® (2) ‘ holy chrism,’ after immersion j (3) 
‘sick man’s oil.’"® 

(/) Consecration of the chrism. — In the West the 
chrism was ordinarily hallowed by the diocesan 
bishop, in the East by the patriarch, on Maundy 

I J 4 (a. A.D. 600). 

* De Cogn. Bapt. i. 27 f. (7th cent). 

* EM. H. A. Wilson, Oxford, 1894, p. 114. 

4 De Myst. i. (8). 

* J. M. Neale and G. Forbes, Ancient Liturgy of the Galltean 

Church, Burntisland, 1856-67, p. 269. , , 

8 F. E. Warren, The Liturgy and Ritual of the Celtic Church, 
Oxford, 1881, p. 210. 

7 Ep. xc. (8th cent). 

8 De Sect. Off. i. 23 (9th cent). 

9 Ed. H. A. Wilson (Henry Bradshaw Soo., xlix.), London, 
1916,p. 64. 

18 De Cogn. Bapt. 109. 

II § 10 (in J. Mabillon and M. Germain, Museum Italieum, 
Paris, 16S7-^9, ii.). 

IS Mabillon and Germain, i. 824. 

18 Neale and Forbes, p. 263. 

14 Ed. H. M. Bannister (H. Bradshaw Soc., Hi.). London, 1917, 
L7T. 

18 De Bier. Bed. ii. 7 (pvpov). 

18 F. C. Conybeare, Situate Armenontm, Oxford, 1905. P- 403. 

17 /b. p. 95; H. Denzingor, Situs Orientalium, Wurzburg, 
1863, 1. 887. 394. 

18 Denzinger, 1. 207, 276, 346, 873. 

15 In Johan, tract. xUv. 5 2. 

20 De Bed. Off. ii. 21. a Can. S. 

88 See 5 1 (c) above. , „ „ 

S3 Allfrio, Ep. a. (c. A.D. 1000), in H. Roames, The Anglo-Saxon 
ChurehO, London, 1844, Suppl. p. 12 f. 
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Thnrsdaj' ; so, in the West, in the Gregorian^ and 
Gelasian^ Sacramentaries. Leo the Great implies 
that the same custom existed in Egypt in the 6th 
century.* Proterius, bishop of Alexandria, was 
murdered on that day, and Leo says that ‘the 
hallowing of the chrism has failed.’ But in the 
East Synan and Malabar rite, where ordinary oil 
is used instead of chrism, it is consecrated by the 
presbyter at the time of baptism ; * a little of the 
‘ holy oil ' said to be descended from St. John is 
added.* There were elsewhere some exceptions. 
At the first Council of Toledo (a.D. 400) permission 
was given to consecrate chrism at any time.* In 
Gaul it was perhaps consecrated on Palm Sunday.'* 
Formerly the Armenians sometimes allowed dio- 
cesan bishops to consecrate the oil,* but this is now 
confined to the catholicos. 

The rule that bishops olone may hallow the chrism Is laid 
down In the West at the first Council of Toledo,® by Pope 
Innocent i.,i® at ■ ’.*■ . --c"; ■ - ‘Carthage, 

at that of Hippc ■ ' ‘ ' Vaison in 

Gaul, 15 and at tl ■ ‘ ' ‘ lalarius of 

Metz,n and by 1 . ' ■ ■ itly in the 

4th cent., by Did ■ . ol perse- 

cution In • Africa’ presbyters were allowed to consecrate the 
chrism, ns John the Deacon tells ub.m In the West the oil, as 
opposed to the chrism, was ordinarily consecrated at the tbne 
of the service by the officiant, whoever be might be. 


Syrian) apparently calls the unction ‘ the drug of the Spirit,' 
end certamly says that the Spirit is given by it.1 

In the developed Eastern rites we sometimes 
find the association of the gift of the Spirit tvith 
the chrismation; explicitly in the Coptic rite in 
the prayer at the unction after immersion,* and in 
the Ethiopic.* Other Eastern rites are confused 
on this pomt, but, as immersion and confirmation 
are never separated in them, they are not particu- 
larly careful to ascribe a special significance to 
one or other part of the service. 

(A) Unction at the reception of heretics . — This is 
in reality part of the question which we are now 
considering. For, as all agreed that the Holy 
Spirit could not be given outside the Church, even 
in the great controversy between Cyprian and 
Pope Stephen ns to heretical baptism in the 3rd 
cent., the ceremony used when heretics were con- 
verted and admitted to the Church had normally 
os its object the reception of the Holy Ghost. It 
was the custom in the IVest and in ‘Africa,’ and 
originally (it seems) in at least some parts of the 
East, to receive heretics by the imposition of the 
hand. But in places where the latter ceremony 
was less emphasized they were received by 
unction. 


(p) Meaning of the ■unction. — Originally the 
anointing was considered to be the consecration of 
the Christian to the royal priesthood.** 

So Tertullian compares the baptismal unction to the anoint- 
ing of the Aaronio priests.®® The same idea is found in the Srd 
cent, in the Older Didascalia;S3 and (emphaticaiiy) in the 
derived Apostolio Constitutions.^* Jerome, apparently allud- 
ing to unction, and using the word ‘baptism* in its widest 
sense, says that ‘the priesthood of the iaymen is baptism.' ** 
The idea of consecration to the priesthood is also found in 
Augustine,®® Ambrose,®® John the Deacon,®* Isidore of Seville,®® 
Alcuin,** and his disciple Habanus Maurus,*! and became a 
commonpiace. The consecration was speciaily connected, by 
John the Deacon, Alcuin, and many others, with the anointing 
ol the head immediateiy alter immersion. 

A special significance was attached to the post- 
baptismal unction** in places where the laying on 
of the hand was dying out, or was less emphasized, 
and even in Egypt, wiiere that ceremony was long 
retained. The gift of the Spirit, elsewhere associ- 
ated with the imposition or the hand, was then 
ascribed to the unction. 

This is the case with Sarapion ol Thmuis in Egypt,** Ambrose 
(probably),** and even Pope Innocent i.** The North Italian 
author of the de Saera'mentis says that at the signing (with 
chrism) the bishop (saeerdos) invokes the Holy Ghost in His 
sevenfold gifts.** Even Augustine *® and Pacian of Barcelona** 
speak In the same sense, in the East, where the imposition of 
tne hand in confirmation died out ea^, wo should expect 
the same thing ; and Cyril of Jerusalem*® says that the objert 
of the ftvpov is to convey the Holy Ghost. Narsal (an East 


I Ed. Wilson, p. 49. * Ed. WUson, p. 69 fl . 

4 Deniinger, 1. 872 ; G. B. Howard, The Chnshans of SI. 

Thomas and their iiturpies, Oxford, lS6i, p. SS. , 

» A. J. Maclean and W. H. Browne, The Cathoheos of the East 
and his People, London, 1802, pp. 247, 209. 

7 L. Duchesne, Christian Worships, Eng. tr., London, 1903, 
p. S20. 
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s* F. X. Funk, Didasealia et Constitutiones Aposlolorum, 
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W iii. 10 (0. A.D. 876). ®* Ado. Lucif. 4. 
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®* Ep. ad Senar. 0. ®® De Eccl. Off. li. 26. 

Ep. XC. 
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»®Or, in the early Syrian Chnrch, to the unction before 
Immersion. 

5 16(c, JuP. S50). 

*4 De Jlj/St. Vli. [421. ** Ep. od Decent. 

** ill 2 IS) (c. A.D. 400!)- ** Serm. 22< (Benedictine cd.). 

** Serm. de bapt. 6 f4lh cent.). 

» Cat. xxi. (Jiyst. iii.) 3 (A.D. S4S). 


This was the case In Dldymus of Alexandria,® at the councils 
of Orange on the Rhone 5 and of Epaon in Burgundy,® and at 
the Trullan Council of Constantinople." Basil also directs the 
reception of heretics by unction,® and Gregory the Great says 
that this was the custom in the East.® Theodorct says 
that the Novatlana were anointed on reception, because they 
did not use unction In baptism.i® 

2. Unction of the sick, — The early histoiy of 
this subject has too often been considered, by 
writers of all schools of thought, merely from the 
point of view of post-Reformation controversies. 
It is more profitable to put these, in the first in- 
stance, on one side, and to deal with the purely 
historical question of the use by the Early (jhurch 
of unction for sick people, whatever was the 
purpose of such unction. In the opinion of the 
present writer, it wUl be found that the evidence 
for unction of the sick is very tnuch the same, na 
regards time, as that for unction in connexion 
with baptism, the only difference being that, while 
for the latter the evidence of the 2nd cent, is 
stronger than that of the Ist, for the former the 
case 18 reversed, and the evidence for unction of 
the sick, which is strong in the apostolic age, is 
less BO in the age whicli followed it. It will be 
found, it is believed, that the commonly expressed 
opinion on this subject will have to bo recon- 
sidered.'* 

(a) The New Testament. — Unction of the sick is 
mentioned as having been used during our Lord’s 
ministry: in Mk 6‘* the Twelve ‘anointed with 
oil many that were sick, and healed them.’ In 
the subsequent period it is commended by St. 
James ; '* the sick man is to call for • tiie presbytera 
of the church,’ who are to pray over him, ‘ having 
anointed him with oil in the name of the Lord, 
and this ‘ prayer of faith ’ is boLli for bodily heal- 
ing and for forgiveness of sins. Wo read also of 
our Lord anointing with saliva'* in performing 
cures ; and of the figurative anointing of the eyes 
with eye-salve in the Apocalypse.'* The ‘ oil and 
wine ’ used by the Good Sanmntnn had no religious 
significance,'* though they have received a spiritual 
interpretation. Tlie passage in St. James is re- 
ferred to by Origen'* and Chiysostom.'* The 

1 Connolly, iff. Horn. o/A’ar»af, pp, 43, 45. 

* Donringcr, L 209. » lb. p. 230. 

4 De Trin. iL 15. * Can. 1 (a J>. 441X 

* Can. 10 (A.D. 617). 7 Can. 95 (jud. 692). 

* Dp. canonica prima, clxxirill. 1 (4th csnLX 

® Ep. xi. 07, ad Quiricum (Cth cenU). 

15 S« S 1 (5) above. 3' See 1 1 (b) below. 

13 Ja 6145. Ij jjit 7 S 3 Jid Jn 9*- 1>. 

34 3'*. lAI.klO*'. 

35 In Leo. hom. U. { 4 . 17 Dt Saard. iii. 6 (J 1981. 
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latter implies that the nnction of the sick livas still 
practised in his day : he is speaking of the power 
of the priest to forgive sins._ 

(6) Snd and Srd centuries . — The first known 
reference to the unction of the sick after St. James 
applies to the reign of the emperor Septimus 
Soverns (A.D. 193-211), or more probably to a 
time before his accession. Tertullian says^ that 
the Christian Proculus Torpacion had once {ali- 
quando) healed ‘Severus, the father of Antoninus’ 
[Caracalla] by anointing. If unction rvas used for 
the healing of a sick heathen, a fortiori it would 
be used for Christians. It might be held that this 
was a purely medical use of unction. But any 

E ossible doubt on this head has been taken away 
y the investigations of E. H. Connolly rvitn 
regard to the Egyptian Church Order (already 
referred to).® 


In the Latin os well as In the Ethioplc rersion of this Church 

blessing of the oil for the 


Order there is a form given for the Si 
Bick, offered apparently hy the laity.8 This form we may with 
conftdenoe assign, with the great bulk of this work, to 
Hippolytus of Portua, and therefore we have evidence of unction 
of the sick at Borne early in the Srd century. The form states 
that the unction is tor the healing of the body, but nothing is 
said of spiritual blessing. This new evidence ahows that we 
must correct the statement of the committee of the Lambeth 
Conference of 1808, that ‘ there ia no clear proof of the use of 
unction for the sick in the Christian Church until the fourth 
century *< — a atatement which hna been frequentiy repeated. 

(c) From the 4th cent, onwards. — In the 4th cent, 
we have a series of Church Orders which show 
that unction of the sick was a common practice. 
In the Testament of Our Lord’^ a form is given for 
blessing oil and water for healing ; this prayer is 
independent of the Hippolytean form, and mnch 
fuller ; it incidentally refers to spiritual benefits. 
The oil would be for application, the water for 
drinking. The Ajiostolic Constitutions give a 
form ® for consecrating oil and water by the bishop, 
or in his absence by the presbyter ; this refers to 
healing, but incidentally also to demons and other 
spiritual ills. This form is not found in the 
epitome (of the eighth book of Apost. Const.) known 
as the Constitutions through Hippolytus.'' In the 
Canons of Hippolytus * oil for the sick and first- 
fruits are blessed; no form is given, but ‘Gloria 
Patri’ is added. In the Sacramentary of Sara- 
pion* oil and bread and water for the sick are 
blessed, doubtless by the bishop, as the book con- 
tains only the portions of the services said by him. 

The form contains the words ‘ Let every Satanic energy . . . 
depart from . . . these thy servants,' and it has been suggested 
that this shows that the oil was consecrated at the time of use,*® 
Eisewhere in this work there occurs, after the anaphora, a 
' prayer concerning the oils and waters that are offered ’ (by the 
laity]. In both these prayers bodily healing Is primarily asked 
for, then spiritual blessings, and protection against demons 
and the like. A form for consecrating oil for the sick is found 
also in G. Homer's Statutes of the Aposlles.ti 

In the above works the people seem to have 
brought the oil (and water and bread) for the sick 
to be blessed by the bishop or presbyter, and then 
to have applied it themselves, in spite of Ja 5’®. 
At the same time they also brought firstfruits to 
be blessed. 

We have a good deal of other evidence of the 
use of unction for the sick, the earliest referring to 
Egypt. 

I Ad Scap. 4. 2 See § i (6) above. 

s Connolly, So-eatted Egyp. Church Order, p. 176 ; E. Hauler, 
Didoseatice apostol, fragmenta Veronensia Latina, Leipzig, 
1900, i. 108. 

•> Report, London, 1908, p. 188. For a possible reference to 
oil, water, and bread for the sick in Clement of Alexandria 
{Excerpla, 82) see F. E. Brightman In JThSt 1. [1900] 201. 

8 1, 24 f. (e. A.D. 350). « vui. 29 (c. a.n. 376). 

" Given by Funk, ii. 72 ff. 

8 Can. lii. (4th cent. ?) ; ed. H. Achelis, Die Canones Bippolyti 
(,T(f Vi. 4), Leipzig, 1891, S 28f. 

9 5 17 (e. A.D. 850). 

I* J. Wordsworth, Bishop Sarapion’t Prayer Book, London, 
ISO'i, p. 77n. ! 

II l.ondon, 1904, pp. 162-178. This is in a long interpolation, 
and the date is not certain. 


Palladios, bishop of Helenopolls, in his Bislorta lausiaea 
descnbea how the monks of that country in the 4th cent, used 
ml for the sick— Benjamin of Nitria,i Macarius of Alexandria.! 
and John of Lycopohs.s The first of these monks healed Se 
sick by touch of the hand or by oil consecrated by himself 
Sozomen also tells us how the monks of Egj-pt in that century 
anointed a paralytic with oil and healed him; 4 and RuOnui 
makes a similar statement.® On the other hand, Athanasius 
mentions only imposition of the hand in healing the sick; the 
Catholics would not allow an Arian to lay a hand on a sick 
inan's head.6 'Thus unction and laying on of the hand were 
alternatives, and we see the same thing in the NT : Mk 6=3 ns 7*1 
823. 25 [Mk] 16'S, Mt 918, Lk 440 1313, Ac 912 - 17 288-all of our Lord 
and the disciples. 

In the 4th cent. Chrysostom says that the sick 
were healed with oil from the church lamp,’ and 
this was afterwards a common practice.® 

_ In the 5th cent. Pope Innocent I., asked if the 
sick might be _ anointed with chrism (sanctum 
oleum chrismatis), and if bishops might anoint, 
answers in the affirmative ; the oil blessed by the 
bishop may be applied by any Christian if necessary, 
but it cannot be applied to penitents, because it is 
of the nature of a sacrament.* 

Some eighty or more years later Omsarius, bishop of Arise 
(t 642), says In one of his sermons: 'Whenever any sickness 
comes, let the sick man receive the body and blood of Christ 
and then anoint his body,’ and the promise made by Sk James 
will be fulBlled.iO And in another sermon he says that It is 
better than magic uses to go to the Church and receive the 
body and blood of Christ, and faithfully and copiously to anoint 
(perunguerent) oneself and one’s own with blessed oil, and to 
receive not only healing of the body, but also remission of sins, 
as James the apostle says.u 

Here then, in the beginning of the 6th cent., it 
is contemplated that the sick man should ordinarily 
anoint himself, though the oil has previously been 
consecrated. 

From the 6th cent, onwards we read of the ‘oil 
of the cross ’ in healing. This was oil touched by 
a relic of the true cross, and was considered to be 
especially efficacious.’* 

Among the Easterns we find the use of oU for 
the sick to be almost universal. 

(d) Armenians in practice anoint only sick 
priests, not deacons or lay people. 

The Itxstruction in the Christian Faith, by Ohosrov, says that 
the unction is for the healing of the body and the forgiveness 
of lighter sins; the apostles sometimes laid hands on the sick, 
and sometimes anointed ; unction ia not essential, but 
is, and, if necessary, this sacrament may be administered with- 
out the anointing of oil.r* 

The earliest mention among the Armenians of 
unction as a preparation for death is c. A.D. 800 ; 
and no rite for the anointing of the sick is found 
in any ancient euchologion or mashtote.'-^ The old 
Armenian office for the visitation of the sick con- 
sists of prayers and communion.’® Depzinger 
mentions an Armenian custom of anointing the 
faithful (not only the sick) on Maundy Thursday 
with butter (not oil), blessed by the bisfiop.’® 

(e) East Syrians (Nestorians). — In the fakhsa, 
or Missal, it is directed that the holy oil of 
baptism is not to be used for consecrating churches 
or for anointing the sick ; ” for unction of the sick 

I The Lausiac Hist, of Palladius, ed. 0. Butler '(TS vL 1, 2), 
Cambridge. 1895-1904, 5 12 (ii. 35 f.). 

s § 18 (li. 47 ff.). 3 5 85 (ii. 100 ff.). 

4 i/JS vi, 20, 29. . 

® Ib. ii. 4. F. E. Brightman gives other instances In JThSl 
1.(1900] 260. 

8 Encycl. Ep. 5. 7 /n Matt. bom. xxxii. 5 6. 

8 See i 3 (f) below ; several other instances are given by 

W. E. Scudamore in DCA ii. 1454 f. .... 

9 Ep. ad Decent. 8 (a.d. 416). The authenticity of this letter 

has been questioned, but without much probability. As late »* 
the beginning of the 8th cent. Bede, in his Exposition oj the 
Epistle of St. James, says, on Innocent's authority, that laymen 
mav anoint themselves. , 

1® Serm. 265, 5 3, col. 437, in the appendix to vol. v. of the 
Benedictine ed. of Augustine (also PL xxxix. 2238). 

II Serm. 279, § 5, Ben. ed., col. 405 (also PL xxxix. 2273). 

1* For this and similar oils see DCA ii. 1453. 

13 T. E. Dowling, The Armenian Church, London, 1910, p. 186 1 . 

15 Ills given in F. 0. Conybeare, Rituale Armenorum, p. 114 n. 
’® >• 190. , , 

17 Syriac text (Urmi, 1890), p. 147. This part has not been 
translated into English. 
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a single collect is appointed, and is to be said by 
the priest when he blesses the oil.' In this Cluireh 
hn&Tia (lib. ‘ mercy ’), dust from the tombs of the 
martyrs, is mixed with oil and water and applied 
to the sick person.^ In the ordination of presbyters 
prayer is offered that ‘ they may lay their hands 
on the sick and they may be healed.’ * 

(/) The Copts have an office of the ‘ holy oil ’ 
which they call ‘ the lamp ’ (c^anis) ; * imposition 
of hands is included in it, and seven presbyters 
officiate. Tlie Greek Orthodox also have a direction 
to anoint the sick with ‘the holy oil from the 
lamp.’^ 

(g) The West Syrians {Jacobites) also have an 
office for blessing ‘ the oil of catechumens, which 
is also the oil of the sick.’® 

{h) The Orthodox. — Here seven priests, if they 
can be had, administer the oil. The Russian 
Longer Catechism says' that unction with oil is 
a sacrament, in which, while the body is anointed 
with oil, God’s grace is invoked on the sick to 
heal him of spiritual and bodily infirmities ; and 
it then quotes Mk 6*®, Ja 6*®'’. 

(t) Unction the sick in England, — ^Theodore, 
archbishop of Canterbury, in his Capilulare (A.D. 
680), says that Greeks allowed presbyters, if 
necessary, to make the exorcized oil and chrism 
for the sick, but Romans confined the consecration 
of it to the bishop.® The Excerptiones of Egbert, 
archbishop of York (A.D. 733-766),® say that the 
sick are to be anointed with oil hallowed by bishops 
(sacerdotihus), and that the presbyter is to have 
the eucharist always ready, that the sick may not 
die ■without communion.'® King Edgar’s Canons 
(A.D. 060) order every priest to have unction for 
the sick." 

iEairic’sM Canons (e. A.®. 1000) direct the priest to ‘hare 
hallowed oil opart tor children [t'.e. for conflrmatlon), and opart 
lor slch men, and always to anoint the side in bed. Some elclc 
men are feartul, bo that they will not consent to bo anointed’ 
[they feared that unction would kill them]. If a man Is 
anointed and recovers, and then once more falls eick, bo can 
a^ln receive unction ; it is not an ordination, hut in it is heal* 
tag: and forgdrenes8,i® 

The form of blessing the oil is given in the 
Pontifical of Egbert, archbishop of York. 

It prays that it may ho to every one who touches it for 
protection of mind and body, for the driving away of all pains 
and all infirmities, and every sioknesa of body; and refers to 
the anolnMng of priests, kings, prophets, and martyrs.1* 

The form in the present Roman Pontijkal is nearly 
the same. 

In the later instances we see the restriction of 
the administration of the oil to a_ priest. This 
led to the practice of extreme unction, and then 
unction was made to precede the last communion. 
The anointing of the sick was retained in the 
First Prayer-Book of Ed'ivard VI. (1549), and was 
on the forehead, and explicitly for the healing of 
both soul and body. It was omitted in the Second 
Prayer-Book (1552), but restored by the Non-jurors. 

3. Hxtreme unction. — When the anointing of 


1 Syriao text (UnnI, 1890), p. 08. 

* The directiona are given in Denzitigep, il. 6171. 

1 jlf 236 . ^ 

* J. Goar, EuchologUm, Paris, 1M7, p. «8 (2nd ed. Venice, 

17S0) ; see also 5 a (e) above. ^ ... ,, 

« Given in Denringer, 11. 661. We may contrast the direction 
among the East Syrians given in 5 a («) above. _ . , 

1 R. W. Blackmorc, The Doctrine of the Russian Church, 


i87. For Bede see i a (c) above. „ . nnnu cih 

® But the 5 ' are probably later than Egbert ; eooDCB it 61 . 

M D. Wilkins, ConeUia ilagnce Britannia: et Bibemia;, Lon- 

Itonumenta Ritualia EeeUtia Anglieana, 
London, l&f&-47, 1. p. ccnelv. . „ ^ 
w There -was an archbishop of Canterbury, and one of TotK 
of this name, nearly contemporary, and a homilist wbo was 
perhaps different from both. 

itaskell, f. pp. coxxv, ccxrxili. o 

1‘ Ths Pontiff of Egbert, ed. W. Greenwell (Surtees Bodety), 
Durham, IMS, p. 12a 
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the sick came to be looked upon principally as a 
preparation for death, it received this name, wliich 
jiroperly means ‘ the last of the unctions ’ but was 
popularly understood to mean unction admini- 
stered to those in extremis ; it wa.s no longer, 
unless in exceptional cases, for the healing of the 
body, _ but was for spiritual benefit only. The 
name is not found before the end of tlie 12th cent. ; 
it appears first in Peter Lombard after that it 
became common. But the idea itself is found in 
the 10th cent., in jElfric.® 

We find frequent directions on the subject in 
the Middle Ages. The Synod of Exeter under 
Bishop Quivil (held in 1267) says that extreme 
unction is for the healing of the hodj' and for 
forgiveness of sins; it is not the least venerable 
of the sacraments, and no money is to he exacted 
for it; the clergy are not to absent themselves 
from their parishes except of necessity, lest any 
die witliont confession, viaticum, and extreme 
unction ; some ignorant persons refuse to receive 
this last-mentioned rite, and the clergy are to 
preach about it.® The Synod of Worcester under 
Bishop Woodloke (held c. 1308) has the same 
directions, except about the money.* And in 
Scotland we find similar rules in the 13th century. 
Every sick person over 14 years of age in danger 
of death should receive extreme unction, and no 
fee is to he charged. It may be repeated if 
necessary, and no restriction is laid down on this 
point.® 

Aquinas deals at length with extreme nnctlon In the sapple- 
ment to his Summa Theologiea, written between 1265 and 1271. 
Ho sayss that it is a sacrament becanse it avails for the re- 
mission of sins, whereas the oil of catechumens [administered 
before baptism] docs not do so. This sacrament was Instituted 
by Ohrist Himself, though Ho promulgated It through the 
apostles; some, however, think that He left St to the apostles 
to lnstitute.7 Olivo oil Is tho convenient * matter,' as In Ja 61 * 6 , 
and it is to bo first consecrated by the bishop, as In all other 
unctions.* Extreme unction must have o ’form,’ as all other 
sacraments of tho new law have ; this form is a prayer, as In 
St. James, hut the Intention of the minister is expressed in the 
words ‘ By this holy nnctlon,’ etc.® Aquinas proceeds to deal 
with the theological significance of the rite. It nveils for the 
remission of sins, as St. James sal’s, and also for tho healing of 
the body, just ns immersion fa baptism cleanses tho soul through 
the dcansing Of the body.'* It docs not impress ‘ character,’ 
like ordination or confirmation, Bectagtbntltinnybercpcated.il 
Aquinas then deals with tho minister of extreme unction. It 
cannot be conferred by a layman, like baptism, as it is not 
BO necessary, nor yet by deacons, for St. James speaks of 
•presbyters ’ ; but the administration Is not confined to bishops 
alone.is With regard to the recipients of extreme unction, 
Aquinas remarks that it is not for those who are in health, nor 
for dl the sick, but only for those who are near death. It is 
the Inst remedy which the Church can confer. It Is not for 
madmen, unless In lucid intervals, nor for young children, os 
it is n remedy for actual sin, not for the relics of original sin, 
unless indeed these are strengthened In some way by actual 
sin. Only certain portions of the body, not tho whole, are to 
be anointed, the mutilated being anointed on that part which 
is nearest to the lost limb.l* Further, extreme unction can bo 
repeat^ without injury, but not in tho same lllness.l* Else- 
where Aquinas says that by it men arc prepared for worthy 
communion [i.e. the viaticum] ; it is Inferior to baptism and ths 
eucharist, and is not of necessity, but is for progress in the 
Obrlstian life.!* 

Maskell '® gives the rite of extreme unction from 
the Sarum Manual (his copy is dated 1543) : 

After a prayer referring to Ja 6rtt and asking for restoration 
to health (‘ s-aUti pristime restltuere the pnest anoints the 
eyes, ears, lips, nostrils, hands (the laity on the palms, the 

S riests on the outside, as they had already been anoint^ on 
10 palms at ordination), ir the feet, and the back, or In the oazs 

1 Sent. rv. ft- 1. * See ( » (0 above. 

* Oip. 6 ; Wilkins, Cone. li. 1S< f. 

* Wilkins, 11. 294 f. 

f Ecelfsice Scotieanae Slatuta, ed. J. Robertson (Bannatyn* 
tab), Edinburgh, ISOC, li. 24, 63. 
s Qu. xzix., art. 1. 1 Art. 8. 

8 Art. t-e. 

8 Art. 7-0 ; Bee below tor the * form. 

>* Qu. xxx., art. If. u Art. 8. 

n Qu. xxxl. 1® Qu. xxxll. 

1* Qu. xxxiii. I® in. qu. Iiv., art. t, 

1* Monumenta, f. 8S. The Rituate Ronuinum has almoet ihs 
ime directions (ed, G. Oatatani, Padua, 1760. L SKIL). 

IT Sec 5 4 below. 
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of a female the front. At each anointing: he prays for forgive- 
ness in these words : ' By this unction and His most tender 
mercy, may the Lord forgive thee whatsoever thou hast done 
amiss through sight' (hearing, etc.). A psalm is said between 
each anointing, and after the unctions a biessing is given, 
referring to purification of mind and body. Then follows a 

f irayer which has sjjecial reference to the sick man’s approach- 
ng death, but this is not in the Bangor 2IS quoted in Maskell's 
note, and seems to be later than the rest. The sick man is 
then communicated if he is capable of retaining what he 
BwaUows ; otherwise be is assured that spiritual communion 
Butfices, and the well-known words are quoted : ‘ Tantuin crede 
et manducasti.’ l In the Pontifical of Magdalen College, prob- 
ably of Hereford or Canterbury and of the 12th cent., the first 
prayer mentioned above ends differently ; here there is only 
one unction, in which the references to the various senses are 
comhined.2 In this Pontifical two different prayers follow the 
blessing, referring to the forgiveness of sins. 

Only one priest is mentioned in the SaTnim 
Manual as administering unction, hut Walter 
Eaynold, archbishop of Canterbury (1313-37), 
^eaks of sacerdotes in the plural ; and W. 
Lyndwood glosses tliis by saying ‘two at least, 
except in case of necessity.’® Raynold says that 
all over fourteen years of age should receive 
extreme unction ; * and also that it can be repeated 
only if a year has elapsed.® 

The oil was consecrated on Maundy Thursday ; * 
and this was the case also at Rome.'’ By a consti- 
tution of J. Peckham, archbishop of Canterbury 
(1278-94), any unused oil was burnt.® 

The Council of Trent says that extreme unction 
■was instituted by our Lord as a sacrament of the 
NT, outlined (insinuatum) by St. Mark, and com- 
mended to the faithful and promulgated by St. 
James. The ‘matter’ is oil blessed by a bi.shop, 
for the unction represents the grace of the Holy 
^irit, and the ‘ form ’is ‘By tliis unction,’ etc.® 
Tlie effect is primarily forgiveness and strengthen- 
ing of the soul, and occasionally restoration of 
bodily health ; the ministers are bishops and 
presbyters. Extreme unction is to be used for 
those who appear to be dying ; if they recover and 
then again fall ill, it may be repeated.*® See also 
art. Extreme Unction.** 

4. Unction at ordination. — ^The idea of anoint- 
ing at ordination is consecration to God and 
endowment with His gifts. The custom is derived 
from the OT, where kings, high priests, priests, 
and prophets are anointed. 

In Ex 297, Lr 81®, Moses anoints Aaron, whose anointing is 
also mentioned in Ps 183'>, Sir In Ex 2sn 2921 3029, Lv 839 
107, Aaron’s sons are anointed os priests ; in Lv 2119, Nu 3623, 
high priests in general receive unction. In 1 K 19>3r. Hazael, 
Jena, and Elisha are anointed. The unction of prophets in 
Ps 105>3, la fill, is perhaps metaphorical. The anointing was 
with olive oil and spices in Ex SOTSC-. 

The same conception is found In the name ‘ the Christ,’ ' the 
Messiah ’ (‘ the Anointed One ’), ns in Lk 41®, which quotes 
Is 617, in Ao 429f., which quotes Ps 22, in Ao 1038, and in He 1®, 
which quotes Ps 467 ; of. also Dn 927. 

But, while in Eastern ordinals we frequently read 
of anointing in a metaphorical sense, the actual 
unction at ordination was confined to the West. 

l‘0nly believe, and thou hast eaten,’ The saWng is from 
Augustine, tn Johann, tract, xxv. 12 (on Jn 62sr.), ‘crede et 
manducasti ’ ; but he is not speaking specially of spiritual 
communion. 

2 Ed. H. A. Wilson (H. Bradshaw 800., xxxlx.), London, 
1910, p. 190. 

* Provinciale ecu Constitutionee Anglice, Oxford, 1679, bk. L 
tit. 6, ‘ Cum magna reverentia.’ 

* Ib. 3 Ib., tit. 7. 

6 Ib., tit. 6, ‘Cum sacris.’ 

7 E. G. C. F. Atchlej’, Ordo Romanus Primtts (Lforary of 
Liturgiology and Ecclesiology), London, 1905, p. 97. i 

8 Maskell, I. p. ccxl. s ct. Aquinas above. i 

19 Canones et Decreta, sess. xiv., ’ de Socr. Poen. et Extr. 
Unct.,’ 1-3. 

11 The subject of unction of the sick is treated very fully by 
F. W. Pullei (The Anointing of the Sick, London, 1904), but the 
present WTiter had not the advantage of having seen that book 
before comiuling this article. Puller gives at length the evi- 
denoe of which only an outline is here attempted. He is speci- 
ally concerned to refute the later teaching about Extreme 
Unction and to advocate what be aigues to be a more primitive 
use. His argument Is greatly strenrthened by B. H. Connolly’s 
Investigations as to the ‘ to-called MggptUin Church Order’; see 
1 1 (e) above. 


(a) At the consecration — or, as it was originally 
called, the ordination— of a bishop unction is not 
so ancient as the laying on of the hand, or as tiie 
custom of putting the book of the gospels on the 
elect’s head. But it is found at Rome in the 5th 
century. 

Leo the Great says : * Now there is a nobler rank of Levltes 
[deacons], there are elders [presbyters] of greater dignity, and 
priests [bishops] of holier anointing [‘ sacratior est unctio sacer- 
dotum ’].’! Elsewhere he says that ‘ it is not the prerogative 
of earthly origin which obtains the unction, but the condescen- 
sion of divine grace which creates the bishop,’ 2 and that ‘the 
unction of the Holy Spirit consecrates priests.’® It is just 
possible, but not likely, that the unction here is only meta- 
phorical. 

In the 6 th cent. Gregory the Great refers to this 
unction of the bishop ; * and it is found also in 
Gaul, but not in ‘Africa,’ and perhaps not in 
Spain.® In Egherfs Pontifical, of the 8th cent., 
both head and hands were anointed;® and this 
was the case at Rome also.’ In England the 
bishop’s head was twice_ anointed, first with chrism 
mixed with oU, then (just before the unction of 
the hands) with chrism only ; on each occasion 
was said : 


‘May thy head be anointed and hallowed with celestial bless- 
ing in the pontifical order, through the unction of holy chrism 
and oil and our blessing, in the name ol the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghost, Amen.’ 8 

(6) Unction at the ordination of a presbyter was 
not the custom of the earlier Roman Church, as 
Pope Nicholas l. explicitly states in 864.® It is not 
in the Leonine Sacramentary nor in some MSS of 
the Gregorian ; *® but it became general in the 
West after the 9th cent., and was introduced at 
Rome. Amalarius of Metz (t 837) says that in 
Gaul the presbyter’s hands were anointed at 
ordination by the bishop.** In Egbert's Pontifical 
the presbyter’s head was also anointed,*® but this 
seems soon to have been dropped. 

(c) Unction of the hands at the ordination of 
deacons seems to have been a peculiarity of the 
Celtic and Anglo-Saxon rites ; it is mentioned in 
Gildas’s Epistle^^ (c. A.D. 660) and in Egbert’s 
Pontificals* 

In all these cases the unction of the hands was 
on the palms.*® 

fi. Unction at the coronation of kings.— The 
idea of this unction was the same as that of the 
unction at ordination. It is taken from the OT. 


In 1 S 9'6 101 1613 Samuel anoints Soul and David ; in 2 8 ^ 
men of Judah anoint David (so metaphorically Ps 8920) ; in 
1 K 134. 39 Zadok and Nathan anoint Solomon, Zadok applying 
the oil ; in 1 K 19i3r. Elijah anoints Hazael and Jehu ; in 2 K 
1112 < they made [Joash] king and anointed him.’ Hence comes 
the phrase ‘ the Lord’s Anointed ’ in 1 8 16® and elsewhere, also 
in La 420, and even of Cyrus in Is 4Bi ; and In Jotham’s parable, 
Jg 98, the trees ‘anoint a king over them.’ 

This unction is first mentioned as a Christian 
custom in the Acts of the sixth Council of Toledo *' 
(A.D. 638). The Visigoth kings in Spain were 
anointed at their inauguration. We read of 
unction at that of King Wamba in 672.” And in 


1 Serm. lix. 7 (de Pass. Uom. vili.). 

2 Ib. iii. 1 (on the anniversary of his consecration). 

8 Ib. iv. 1. _ . - j. 

4 In I. Reg. oh. 10, quoted by J. Morinus, Commentanus as 

sacris Ecclesiee Ordinationibus, Paris, 1665, iv. vi. 2. { 2. 

9 Morinus, § 1. 

8 Ed. Greenweli, p. 8 ; MartAne, vol. ii. col. 101. 

7 Morinus, § 2. 8 Maskell, iii. 203, 269. 

9 E. Hatch, in OCA il. 1614l>. 

10 Ed. H. A. Wilson, p. 6. Tills also applies to the consecra- 
tion of bishops (IVilson, p. 6). 

M De Eccl. Off. ii. 13. 12 Ed. Greenweli, p. 24. 

IS § 106 : see art. Ordinatio.n (Christian), vol. ix. p. eiS®. 

14 Ed. Greenweli, p. 21 ; MartBne, vol. fi. coL 100 ; see also 


cols. 110, 179. 

13 See { 3 above. . 

18 J. D. Mansi, Saerorum Concilioram nora el amplun^ 
Colleetio, Florence and "Venice, 1768-98, x. 659^74. On the 
whole subject of the fnauguration of kings see R-.“- 
Coronation RxUs, Cambridge, 1916. The * cornu 
reges ungiiebantur' of the Pilgrimage of'Ethena f 
refers, not to Christian practice, but to a supposed rclio oi i*i 
times (Duchesne, Christian Worships, p. 610). 

17 Woolley, pp. 83, 120. 
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France Pippin, father of Charlema^e, ■was anointed 
in 750.^ But in these cases there is no mention of 
crowning, and the anointing was the central feature 
of the rite.’ On the other hand, the emperors 
who were cro^vned for many centuries at Con- 
Btantin<mle — for no emperor was crowned at Rome 
before Charlemagne — appear not to have been 
anointed before the 9th cent, (when Basil the 
Macedonian [867-886] is thought to have received 
unction),* or, as some believe, not before the 12th 
or 13th cent. in the latter case the earlier refer- 
ences are metaphorical only. In the Greek rite of 
coronation as fully developed, and hence in the 
Russian rite which is derived from it, unction is a 
prominent feature.* It is uncertain if Charlemagne 
was anointed as Homan emperor.* It will thus be 
seen that unction at the inauguration of kings is 
earlier than at that of emperors. Both England 
and France claimed to have a miraculous chrism 
sent do'wn from heaven for the purpose.’ 

The Abyssinians have the custom of unction at 
the coronation of the Negus; it is probable that 
this is not derived from European practice, but is 
directly deduced from Holy Scripture.® 

The coronation service for an English king 
found in Egberts Pontifical is the moat ancient of 
those extant; it is printed by Martfene® and 
Maskell,'* and the latter gives in his notes a colla- 
tion of the same service in the Leofric Missal. In 
Egbert the king is anointed once only, on the 
head, one of the bishops {‘nnus ex pontifioibus ’) 
saying the prayer, and the others anointing him. 
There is here no coronation of a_ queen-consort, 
though we find one later (with unction), in the 10th 
century.” There was more than one_ recension of 
Egbert’s office ; that called the Liber Rcgalis, 
which probably dates from the time of Edward n., 
remained almost unchanged till the coronation of 
James n.‘* In the service in the Sanim Ponti- 
fical given by Maskell” the king’s hands, head, 
breast, shoulaer-bladea, and elbows (* ambae corn- 
pages braohiorum’) are anointed.” The custom 
of anointing has been retained in England ever 
since the Reformation, at the coronation of a 
king, of a queen-regnant, and of a queen-consort. 
Notices of unction at the coronation of James I. 
and his queen, of Charles I., Charles II., James II., 
William and Mary, and Victoria may be found in 
Eierurgia A nglicana.^ At the coronation of George 
V. the king was anointed thrice in the form of a 
cross (four ICnights of the Garter holding over him 
a rich pall of silk or cloth of gold) : first on the 
cro\vn of the head, then on the breast, then on the 
palms of both hands.” Charles I. was anomted 
first on the palms of the hands, then (after a 
prayer) on the breast, then between the shoulders, 
Uien ‘ on the boughs of both arms,’ then on the 
crown of the head ; ” this followed the more ancient 
custom. The English coronation rite is tlie only 
remaining olfice m Christendom where the full 
rites of the anointing and all the details of solemn 
investiture are still extant.*® The chrism was, 
before the coronation, consecrated by the Dean of 
Westminster if a bishop, otherwise by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury ; but in the case of M liliam 

I Woolley, p. 34. a /J. p. 167. _ »Jl>.p.l78. 

4 F. E. Briphtmnn, in JThSt ii. (1901) 88311. 

» Woolley, pp. 25, 29, 177. 

* See the diBcusaion in Woolley, pp. 40, 169. 

7 /6. pp. 73. 103. « ri>. pp. SO, ISO. *> il. 10, ord 1. 

JOiH. 74. It roftv also be seen in the Surtees So^ (e<L w. 
Orecnwell), p. 101. Some think that it Ifl later^tlmn 

13 m.°sI''Vn^is notes Mnskcli relers to earlier authorities also. 

13 riew revised by V. Staley, I«ndon, 1902-04, iL 118, 
“is'a’j^cl'kne. The Great 

London, 1911, P- 30. In this work the lull Olllce is given with 

elaborate notes, is jj. tn. 

1T/6.P.S2S. »I7>.p.S14. 


and Maiy the oil was blessed in the coronation 
sendee itself; this addition to the latter was 
dropped from the time of Anne.’ 

In France Napoleon I. was anointed on head tmd 
hands at his coronation ; and his consort Josephine 
likeivise.’ 

In Scotland unction was first allowed at a king’s 
inauguration in 1329.* After the Reformation 
there were four Scottish coronations: James VI. 
was croivned in 1667, when one year old ; his 
consort, Anne of Denmark, was croivned in 1690 ; 
Charles i. was crowned as King of Scotland in 
1633, (Charles li. in 1651 ; at the first three corona- 
tions unction was used, but not at the last.® 

On the continent of Europe we find anointing 
retained at coronations in the reformed rite at 
Prague in 1619, in Prussia in 1701, in Denmark 
from 1559 to 1840, in Sweden from 1676 till our 
own day, and in Norway in modem times.* 

6. Unction at the consecration of churches, etc. 
— ^This also is taken from the OT. 

Jacob anointed the stone in Gn 28”, and 8. B. Driver 
remarks that this was a very common idea among primitive 
peoples.® The tabernacle was anointed in Ex SCF® 403, Ly gl®, 
Nu 71 . In Is B7® we read ol the pouring of a drink-offering to 
the ‘ smooth stones of the valley.’ 

From an early date churches and altars were 
consecrated with chrism. 

We read of this in Gaul at the councils of Agdo or Agatha 7 and 
Epaon,® In the Canons of Egbert of York,® in his Pontifical , in 
fsidore of Sevillc.n Itabanus Maurus (t a.D. 815), the disciple of 
Alcuin.l® and Walafrid Strabo (f a.d. 840).” In the Sarum 
Pontifiealt* twelve places in the church and the altar are 
anointed with chrism ; holy water is also used. But neither 
oil nor chrism was used in reconciling a desecrated church.” 

We find the same custom in the East. In 
pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite (c. A.D. 6007) the 
altar is consecrated with unguent (m^p^j).** The 
West Syrians (Jacobites) use chrism in consecrat- 
ing altars,” as also do the Greeks.*' From the 8th 
cent, we read of the Armenians consecrating 
churches with unguent,** even in the case of the 
rededication of a oesecrated church.** Among the 
East Syrians (Nestorians) the consecration of a 
church is called sy&midhu (‘ laying on of the hand ’) 
and is of two kinds, vvith and without oil ; the 
former is for new or rebuilt churches, or for rededi- 
cating a church which has been desecrated owing 
to some very grave cause, and must bo performed 
by a bishop ; the latter is intended for use after 
minor accidents or breaches of the ecclesiastical 
law, and may be performed by priests commissioned 
by the bishop. In the former each wall and the 
altar and the outer lintel of the sanctuary door 
towards the nave are signed with the oil in the 
form of a cross.*' 

In the Sanim Manual of 1643 bells also are dedicateil with 
oil and chrism,** and, at a much earlier date, in Kgbrrt'i Ponti. 
fical.'O Similarly the Armenians dedicate with clirisra the 
Bcmantron — a wooticn board struck by a mallet, and much used 
by Eastern Christians to call the people to church.** The 
Armenians also solemnly dedicate a cross, even for private use, 
with unguent.*® In Dumtan'e Pontifical the chalice is anointed 
when it Is dedicated.*® 


3 Woolley, pp. 80, 86. » Jf>. p. 107. 

3 76. p. 137. * -ft. pp. 80, ISSf. 

® 76. pp. 14S-15a 

» The JJook of Genetii (Westmlnslcr Com.), London, 1904, 
p. 267. 

7 Can. 14 (A.n. 606). »Can. 26 (a.d. 617). 

» Can. 51 (A.D. 732-706). ” JIartine, ii. IS, ord. 2. 

11 Ad Leudef. 10. 1 * De 7ii»t. C/rr. ii. 45. 

” De Reh. Reel. 8. ** Jlaskcll. 1. IKl, 185 ff. 

” 75. iil. SOS ff. ** Ilier. Peel. Iv. 12. 

17 E. Benaudot, Lilurffiarum Orientalium Cotleetica, Frank- 
fort-on-Main, 1647, il. 67. 

1 ® Goar, Rvehotoaion, pp. 637 842. 

•» Conyheare, Tfit. Arm. p. a 75. p. S3. 

*1 A. J. Unclean and W. H.Browne, The Catholieot of the Beet, 
p. 803f. 

» Haskell, 1. 168 f. *3 Ed. Greenwell, p. 118 

*4 Cons beare, p. 39 ; see also Mac! ean-Browne, pp. 210, 213, 25L 
*3 Ckmyhearc, pp. 46, 61, 

*« Martine, IL IS, ord. 4. For further details a* to unction tt 
the consecration of churchc* and altars see art. Ooxiioumi. 
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In England the Caroline divines nsed oil in 
consecrating churches. The Puritans objected that 
‘they shew us that the church, by the bishop’s 
anointing some stones thereof with oil, and 
sprinkling others with water, and using from the 
Itoman pontifical some more prayers, some more 
ceremonies upon it, becomes a ground more holy.’* 

7. Unction of a dead body, — From the first the 
Christians prepared the body for burial either by 
embalming or rvith spices and unguents 
this was in contrast to the fioman custom of 
cremation. References to the Christian usages in 
this respect are found in Tertullian,® Clement of 
Alexandria,* Minucius Felix' (early 3rd cent.?), 
and in the Acta of Tarachus, a martyr in the 
Diocletian persecution (A.D. 304).® 

As an ecclesiastical act we find it, in the East, 
in pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite ; the hierarch 
[bishop] and the rest salute the dead body, and the 
hierarch pours oil on the departed, just as before 
baptism the candidates are anointed with the oil 
of the sacred chrism.^ In Goar’s Euchologion we 
read of a corpse being anointed just before burial 
with oil from church lamps, or of a cinder from 
the thurible being placed on it.® This custom is 
also found in the books of the East Syrians 
(Nestorians) and of the Armenians, where clergy 
anoint the departed, the Armenians calling it a 
sacrament ; ® but in practice, while in the case of 
a departed dignitary the East Syrians retain the 
solemn final kiss of peace, they do not appear to use 
unction.*® The office used by the Armenians for 
the purpose may be seen in Denzinger.** In the 
West, Theodore, archbishop of Canterbury, says 
that dead monks were carried to church and 
anointed on the breast with chrism before the 
mass.*^ 

IiiTERATirRE.— This !s given in the footnotes. 

A. J. Maolkan. 

UNDER WORLD.— I. Origin of the belief.— 
The wide-spread conception of an under world in 
religion and myth is generally, though not invari- 
ably, associated with the dead. An under world 
of the dead is not the only conception of their 
dwelling-place; spirits majy lurk about the place 
of burial or linger among the abodes of the living ; 
they may dwell in distant regions or islands, or 
they may ascend to a place in the sky. These 
conceptions may he held simultaneously, especially 
where differences of rank or ideas of retribution 
suggest separate places for different classes of souls. 
They are also connected, especially in the lorver 
culture, with the idea that man has several souls 
which after death separate and abide in different 
localities. They may also result from the mingling 
of different tribal or racial beliefs.** We do nob 
know Avhat ideas the earliest men had regarding 
the dead, or how soon the belief in a spirit or 
soul, apart from the body, was entertained. But, 
while it must have been obvious that death 
had brought about some difference between the 
dead and the living, it is doubtful if the dead were 
ever re^rded as absolutely extinct and cut off 
from all life and action. The uude-spread and 
early custom of burial, the practice of placing 
articles by the corpse, and the feeding of the dead 
at the grave, all suggest the contrary. It is not 
improbable, therefore, that the dead man was re- 

1 Sierurgia AngKcana, now ed., U. 287. 

s Lk 

* Apol. i2, de Idol. 11 ; and, lor enibalmlng:, do Ret. Cam. 27. 

* Pood. li. 8 [62]. » Octavius, 12. 

6 } 7 ; T. Ruinart, Acta primorum martyrum^, ed. R. Massuet, 
Amaterdom, 1713, p. 4S6L 

7 Bier. Reel. viL 8. 8 P. 638. 

* Denzinger, L 190. l® Unclean-Browne, p. 287. 

nU.623f. 

1* Capitulart, § 116 (A.D. 668); see also d’Achery, L 490, 

u On these varying conceptionB see artt. Blest, Asoos or tub ; 
Btatb or iH» mun. 


garded as passing some kind of existence in the 
grave. The grave was his house, and it was this 
idea perhaps that led to the custom of making very 
elaborate tombs for the dead, of which the 
chambered barrow forms an e,\-ample. That the 
dead lived on in the grave, while their return 
among the living was feared, is also suggested bv 
the b^ief that tiiey could come from it in the body 
—in which we find the root of the vampire belieU 
— and by the customs of heaping a mound of earth 
or placing heavy stones on tlie grave, and binding 
the dead with cords.® Many folk-traditions re- 
present the dead as coming in the body from the 
grave,® and the idea of their still living in the 
grave or barrow is seen clearly in early Scandi- 
navian tradition. Thus the grave was in itself a 
small under world. This was more emphasized 
where several persons were buried in one tumulus 
or grave, or where the separate graves of members 
of one family or clan lay side bj' side. The grave 
or graves as a subterranean dwelling-place easily 
passed over into the conception of a hollow region 
under the earth, an under world where the dead 
lived. At whatever time the conception of the 
soul, spirit, or shade arose, it did nob alter this 
belief. The spirit might come and go from the 
grave or inhabit with other shades the larger 
under world. 

The formation of a belief in an under world was 


also aided by observed phenomena. The sun 
seemed to rise out of the earth or sea in the east 
and to sink into these again in the west. What 
then more natural than to suppose that during the 
night it passed through some underground region, 
to emerge again in the morning ? This under world 
(sometimes thought of as beneath the sea into 
which the sun seems to sink) through which the 
sun passed was then associated with the abode of 
the dead, and in many descriptions of the latter 
we are expressly told that, when it is night here, 
it is day there, and vice versa. Hence, too, the 
entrance to the abode of the dead is not always 
near at hand, but far off, usually towards the sun- 
set, and their dwelling-place is reached only after 
a long and perilous journey. 

Yet for many races the under world was not 
visited by the sun. Being under the earth, it was 
a dark and gloomy place, and this wm accentuated 
by the fact that those who inhabited it were shades 
or shadows. Here, too, we may see another con- 
ception leading to the idea of another world. The 
eyes of the dead were closed ; they were in dark- 
ness. Their shades were faint replicas of living 
beings, seen only in dreams and darkness. Where 
could such have their abode? The grave was a 
dark, hollow place, and men knew also that caves 
leading into the interior of earth grew darker as 
'the entrance was farther left behind. There 
then be a dark, hollow place within the earth, fit 
abode for those now shut off from light. 

Thus the under world may be a shadowy, un- 
desirable plane, or, again, it may be a reflexion of 
the upper world, now light, now dark, as the sun 
visits or leaves it. _ ^ ^ 

2. The under •world in ancient religions. — It is 
surprising that cultured races in the past hardly 
abandoned the belief in a gloomy under world. 
The Babylonians called this region Aralu, and it 
was conceived as a vast underground dwelling, m 
‘ the land without return,’ the dark abode of ml 
the shades of the dead, with its entrance *“ 
west, the region of sunset. The sombre goddea 
Eresh-ffigal and the terrible god Nergal ruled 
over it. Seven walls, pierced by as many gates. 


1 See art. Tampieb. 

SFor many examples see J. Q. Frazer, ‘On Certain Mnu 
... Theorr of tne soul, 
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surrounded this place of terror, ■where ‘dust lay- 
thick on door and bolt,’ where the shades dwelt 
with dust for their food, in darkness and gloom, 
among terrible evil spirits and demons. All these 
ideas are -vividly set forth in the story of the 
descent of Istar to Hades. How far other con- 
ceptions of a better region or of retribution were 
held by the Babylonians need not be discussed 
here. Gloomy as was the fate of the dead in 
i^alu, there was a worse fate, viz. where burial 
rites had not been performed and the spirit had to 
wander, consumed by gnawing hunger and feeding 
on offal.* 

The older Hebrew conception was not dissimilar, 
and the strong desire to be buried in the family 
grave or by tlie side of relatives suggests that 
Sheol or Hades, like the under world elsewhere, 
was ‘ originally conceived as a combination of 
the graves of the clan or nation.’^ The shades 
(rSphdlm) dwelt in the under world, outside the 
rule of Jahweh, distinguished from each other 
according to their state on earth, but in a region 
of darkness, dust, and silence. The state of the 
shades in Sheol is seen from such passages as Ps 
115", Job 7» 10=*'-, Is 14«'-, Ezk 32‘»-. While the 
later belief was generally different from this, it 
still kept the idea of an under world, but now 
generally as an intermediate state of the dead, 
waiting for the day of judgment in different 
compartments of it, better or worse, for the right- 
eous or the wicked. Sometimes it was a place of 
torment for the wicked at death, or it or a sub- 


fathers went (the ptifs), was a heavenly one, but 
it is probable _ that it had formerly been a sub- 
terranean rerion.* The Vedic hells as well ns 
those of Branmanic and later Hindu belief are 
abysses of the under world;’ yet even in the 
earlier (Vedic) period we hear of the fathers being 
in the earth, and in the age of the epics Yama’s 
realm is in the south, beneath the earth.* 

The Greeks preserved the idea of an under 
world of the dead. Hades, the hidden place, intact 
for a long period. See art. Ukder Woruj 
(Greek). 

The Roman under world, Dis, was the abode of 
the manes, and this belief was connected with the 
earlier one, that the soul rested with the body in 
the tomb. In the Comitium at Rome the lapis 
manalis covered an opening which was supposed 
to lead to the underground abode of the shades, 
whence they came up to bo fed on the days when 
the stone was removed. Other approaches to the 
under world were kno-wn — e.y., the cave of 
Avemus at Naples. But to the Romans the 
under world was never such a definitely expressed 
obiect of belief as it was to the Greeks. 

The Scandinavian and Teutonic under world, 
Hel, the hollow place, was perhaps an extension 
of the hollow barrow or tumulus in which the dead 
were supposed to live feasting and occupying 
themselves with the good of their kindred. 
Though later conceived as a gloomy place of 
punishment, this description applies more properly 
to Niflhel, lower than Hel. All men at first went 


terranean Gehenna became the place of torment 
after the judgment.* 

An under world does not appear consistently 
in Egyptian beliefs regarding the dead, their state 
and locality, which were of a conllieting nature. 
In the earliest period, and indeed all through the 
later periods, the soul was associated with the 
body in its sepulchre, leaving it and returning to 
it. An under world is spoken of here and there, 
probably connected with the grave. _ But many 
other regions— on earth’s surface or in heaven — 
were open to the dead. In the Osirian religion the 
blissful abode was in heaven or elsewhere, and it 
was sometimes regarded as lying in a deep hole 
under the earth.* The theology of the religion of 
Ra pictured the soul traversing the other world in 
the bark of the_ sun by night, passing through 
guarded gates into twelve successive regions, 
peopled by gods, demons, and the dead. These 
regions were either underground or in what 
corresponded to an under world — the valley 
through which the sun passed behind the Mountain 
of Sunset until it reappeared in the east. This 
was the Duat, or Tuat, the hidden part of the 
world.* 

According to O. Schrader, the primitive Indo- 
European conception of the realms pf the dead 
was that the ancestral spirits dwelt in the earth. 
They made no distinction between this region of 
the dead and the tomb.* In Vedic times in India, 


probably as a result of the newer custom of crema- 
tion, Yama’s kingdom, to which the spirits of the 
1 A. Jeremins, The JSabs/tonian Conception of Heaven and 
Hell, tr. J. Hutchison, Ixindon, 1002 ; M. Jastrow, The Religion 
of Babylonia and Assyria, Boston, U.S.A., ISOS, p. 503ff., 
Aspects of Ileligious Belief and Practice in Babylonia and 
Assyria, New fork, 1011, ch. vl. ; art. nABrt/ 0 .vu.vs asp 
Assybtaks, S 4- 
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sSce art. EsciiATOioor, 5 ro; R. 13. Charles, ‘Eschatology 
in EBi, Critical Hist, of the Doctrine of a Future Life in Irrael, 
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< W. Jlax. Muller, Eqyptian Mythology {rsMytholoyy of all 
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*ERE ti. 80 f.; A. Bergalgne, La Religion vfdigue, Paris, 
1878-S3, !. 77f. 


to Hel,* which, in the Elder Edda, is hardly a 
place of gloom. As described in Balder’s Doom, a 
road leads through the under world by grassy 
plains to the mighty hail of Hel (i.e. the goddess 
who rules over Hel). Walls are decked with 
shields, aud beer stands ready on tables.* The 
myths seem to prove that hlimir’s fountain of 
immortal mead and his grove, and Urd’s fountain, 
were in tlie under world.* 

Similarly in the old mythology of the Finns and 
of the Esthonians the region of the dead is an 
under world. By the Finns it wiw called Tuonela, 
and, possibly through Christian influences, it had 
come to bo regarded as a place of punishment. 
Tlie Esthonians called their under world Porgu, 
and it was supposed to be reached through a 
cave.* 

The old native religion of Japan, Shinto, re- 
garded the dead as still living in tlie tomb, hnt 
the Japanese also had a belief in a dark and re- 

S ulsive under world called Yomi (‘ darkne.ss’) and 
fe no kuni (‘the root country’), with divinities 
of death and plague. Though not spccificxilly said 
to be the region of the dead, it would appear to 
have been, as the name Yomi is used for the state 
of the dead or the grave, while the place itself, 
regarded as a region of corruption, suggests the 
decay of the tomb. Yomi was later identified with 
the Buddhist hell.* 

3. The under world In the lower culture.— 
Among the lower races opinions as to the locality 
in which the dead exist arc as various a.s in the 
beliefs of the higher races, but tlio conception of 
an under world frequently occurs, and its nature 
and conditions are described with great detail. 

> E. Hardy, Indisehe Retigionsgeschichte, l^eiprig, 1893, p. 23. 
5 See Hi^nrda, vll. lOl. 

5 A. Berriedalo Keith, /ndian 2fythchf;y of cU 

Uacts^ vt.), Boston, lOli, pp, 101, 109. 

^ Fdfniirmd(^ x, S9, 

® G. Vi^fusson and F. T. FoweTl, Corpui Potlioum BorfeJe, 
Oxford, 1SS3, 1. 182. 

8 See arL Bttsr, AcoftR or mr. (Teutonic). 

^ A. von Schiefner, HelMnsi'ors, 1SS2, Bane 16; 

W. F. Kirby. TAe Hero of E ikonU, lynidon. 1E35, 1. 100, lU. 

Aston, Shinto. Ixindon, 1995, pp. IOC. ISl, 187; 
B.H, Chamberiain, Ko-ji-H, Yokohama, (rASL/ x., Suppt^ 
p. ; art. Btxsr, Adodb or tub (Japanese), f i. 
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Such an under world, sometimes situated beneath 
the sea, is known to some of the tribes of New 
Guinea, sometimes as aplace resembling this world, 
sometimes much superior to it, while, as ivith the 
Waga-Waga, it is said that, when it is night here, 
it is day there, and vice versa, suggesting that it is 
visited by the sun during our niglit.^ A region 
under the sea, called Tsiabiloum, is the place of 
spirits, according to the New Caledonians — a 
delightful place, far more fertile than earth, where 
sickness, death, toil, and darkness are unknown.* 
In many parts of Melanesia the other world is 
above ground, often on a distant island, but in the 
eastern group of islands it is below the earth and 
is called Panoi and other names. It is a peaceful 
place and on the whole resembles the upper world. 
But, according to some, the spirits die there, and 
then revive in another Panoi, situated below the 
first.’ 

Generally in Polynesia, while a superior heavenly 
region was reserved for men of rank or for those 
slain in battle, there was an under world for all 
the other spirits of the dead, called Po, or Sa-le-fee, 
or other names. This region was mainly regarded 
as a gloomy, undesirable place, though sometimes, 
as in Raratonga, it was pleasant and bright.* 

In N. America the Eskimo have a belief in 
various regions for difierent people, but among the 
different tribes the under wond constantly appears, 
now as a better, now as a worse plaee.“ The 
American Indian tribes are far from uniform in 
their beliefs ; the under world of the dead is found 
mainly among the tribes of the south-west, but 
sporadically elsewhere. It is reached after a long 
journey, and is generally a. pleasant region, and 
also the place whence the first men emerged on 
earth’s surface.* Occasionally, as with the Tlingit, 
the nndenvorld abode is one of several, and it is 
to it that dro\vned persons go.* Similar distinc- 
tions, according to rank or manner of death, 
occurred with the Mexicans, whose under world, 
Mictlan, was a gloomy place, reserved for those 
who did not go to one of the other regions. This 
resembled the dismal under world of the Peruvians, 
the place allotted to the bulk of the people. An 
underworld of the dead is less frequently met with 
among the S. American tribes — e.g., the Matacos, 
the Muysoas, and the Patagonians, who thought 
that vast underground caverns contained the souls 
of the dead. None of these were unpleasant places.* 

Among African tribes, both Bantu and Negro, 
the belief in an under world is very common. 
This countiy of the dead is usually reached through 
a cave or hole in the ground, or through a pool or 
lake. Especially with the Bantu it is a region 
much like the earth, with villages, forests, rivers, 
etc., but among some Negro tribes it is less desir- 


*A. Gondswaard, De Papoewa’t van de Oeelviriksbaai, 
Schiedam, 1863, p. 77 ; J. L. D. van der Koest, Tijdsehr\ft voor 
Indiiehe Tool- ImvS- tn Volkenhunde, xl. 11888] 164 f. (Papuans 
of Windessi): B, E. Guise, JRAI xxviii. [1899] 216 (Hood 
Peninsula) ; M. J. Erdweg, ilittheilungen der anthropologhcken 
OetellscTiaft in Wien, xxxli. [1902] 297 (Tumleo) ; G. Bamler, in 
E. Heuhauss, Oentseh Neu - Guinea, Berlin, 1911, lii. 614 f. 
n!aml); 0. Keysser, in Neuhauss, iil. 149 (Eal); S. Lehner, In 
NenhaUM, iii._472f. (Bukaua); 0. G. Seligmann, The ilelanee- 
Jambridge, 1 910, p. 055 f. 
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Races, xj, Boston, 1916, pp. 147, 274. 
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• LA. Baldrich, Eas Camareas Virgenes, Buenos Ayres, 1890, 
p. 12; T. Falkner, A Eeseription of Patagonia, Hereford, 1774, 


able, as some of their sayings suggest.* Stories of 
descent by the living to this underground remon 
are widely spread over Africa. “ 

4. The under world in Chrisdan belief.— Through 
both Jewish and pagan influences the locality of 
the souls of the dead in Christian belief was placed 
beneath the earth, either as an intermediate state, 
with part of it as a paradise region (Irenmus, 
TertuIIian), or, more generally, a place of punish- 
ment. This belief is illustrated from theological 
writings, legends, poems (e.g., Dante’s Inferno), 
and art. It has now ceased to be a vital part of 
Christian belief. 

5. The under world as fairyland. — In the art. 
F.URY it is shown how frequently the abode of the 
fairies, dwarfs, and such like beings is underground, 
and various theories for this folk-belief are dis- 
cussed — e.g., that which regards fairies as spirits 
of the dead. 


6. Divinities of the under world. — ^The divinity 
who reigns over the under world is frequently a 
personification of that region itself, and this is 
more particularly the case where, e.g., Earth and 
Under-earth are conceived as personified in one 
being. The earth-goddess is also the ruler of souls 
(e.g.. Demeter or Persephone), with the under- 
earth people, the Arj/xiir/aoj or hroxObnoi, as her 
subjects.* 

Litebatore. — ^T hls Is referred to In tbe footnotes. See «l»o 
artt. State of the Dead, Descent to Hades (Ethnic). 

J. A. MacCdlloch. 

UNDER WORLD (Greek).— The Greek con- 
ception of the under world is the product of a long 
process of evolution. The following strata can be 
clearly determined. 

I, An under world which is strictly local, and 
in which the attributes of the dead are purely 
physical, — ^This conception is well expressed in a 
vase in the Central Museum at Atliens, Tliis 
archaic vase is of the type knotvn as ‘ prothesia,’ 
a class of vase used in funeral ceremonies and 


decorated with funeral subjects. Two mourners 
stand lamenting, one on eitlier side of a grave, 
erect on which is a ‘prothesis’ vase. Within the 
grave itself is repre.sented what the mourners 
believed the grave to contain : (a) the eidola, little 
Avinged figures of the dead, and (b) a great snake. 
The under world was to the vase-painter strictly 
local ; it was the grave itself. The little winged 
eidola, shrunken men, represent the individual 
dead, strengthless and vain ; the great snake 
represents the collective might of the dead, the 
Salfiur of life and reincarnation, the immortality 
of the y4vot or tribe. This Salpoiv in human form 
Avas the tribal hero, in later monarchical days the 
king, like the ancestor of the Athenians, envisaged 
as half-man, half-snake. He was essentially a 
local poAver, and to him the fertility of the local 
earth Avas due ; his temple was his tomb. This 
belief in the snake-hero Avas essentially the faith 
of a settled people of agriculturists to Avhom the 
local earth Avith its perennial crops avbs all-in^ 
portant — a people Avho practised field-magic. With 
the heroic age, its shiftings of peoples, its conqueste 
and migrations, the conception of the under world, 
dependent like all other religious conceptions on 
social developments, was bound to change. This 
brings us to the next development or stratum. 

2. An under world remote, _ non-local, Pan- 
Hellenic — in a word, the Homeric or heroic under 
world. — ^In Odyssey, xi., the so-called NelMVx,y<e 
have a description of an under AV’orld which, 
though its kernel is undoubtedly local, t.e. Boeotian, 
has become in virtue of many accretions Pan- 

1 See artt. Blest, Abode or tub (Primitive and Sav^e), J ^ 
Babtd AND S. Afsioa, { 4 ; Neoeoes and W. Atwca, *3 ! 
Werner, African Mythology i^Mythdlogy of aU Races, tU.>. 
Boston, cb. iv. t 

* See art. Eaeth, Eaeth-oode, f yf. 
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Hellenic, This tinder -world is no longer a local 
grave, but a vast remote kingdom of the dead, 
separated from the living world by the stream of 
Okeanos, but in confused fashion accessible by a 
trench dug in the earth. The old conception 
partly lives on. This under world of Homer 
reflects of course the Homeric social structure. 
We have the great mass of the people represented 
by the 'strengthless heads of the dead,’ who 
‘ sweep shadow - like around,’ and with whom 
Odysseus holds no converse; and we have the 
soulB of great particular heroes, who, after drink- 
ing of the black blood, can hold converse with the 
living. Instead of the collective Sai/tiov, the snake, 
we have individual aristocratic heroes who emerge 
in truly heroic fashion. The function of these 
splendid Homeric dead is not to fertilize the earth 
for their successors, but to live on themselves after 
their kind, though in more shadowy fashion. 
They are no longer either physical or local ; they 
are functionless — no longer perennial, but merely 
immortal and quite non-moroJ. 

To the literary Nekuia of Homer must be added 
the great fresco of Polygnotus, the Nekuia painted 
by him in the Lesohe at Delphi of which Pausanias 
has given us a detailed account.* The Nekuia of 
Polygnotus is, if we may trust Pausanias, based not 
on the Odyssey but on another Boeotian epic now 
lost, the Minyad. In it stress is laid on a new 
element just dawning in the Nekuia of the Odyssey, 
and this brings us to our third stratum. 

3 , An under -world which is moralized, contain- 
ing new elements — retribuUon and purification. — 
These two elements appear very clearly in a_ black- 
figured amphora at Munich.^ To the right_ is 
Sisyphos rolling up his stone, to the left the Danaids 
are nlling their bottomless cask. Sisyphos stands 
for retribution, the Danaids mark the transition to 
purification. 

In the Nektiia of Homer Odysseus, after he 
has had speech of various heroes whom he has 
taown in the upper world, sees os in a vision, 
but does not speak with, Minos the judge of Hades, 
Orion the mighty hunter, and the great criminals 
Tityos, Tangos, Sisyphos. Of these figures the 
two first are marked by one great characteristic ; 
they are doing in Hades what they did in the 
upper world. Minos, who judged Crete, is judmng 
in Hades ; Orion is still hunting wild boasts. But 
the three ‘criminals’ have been usually supposed 
to be, not carrying on their normal pursuits, but 
being ‘ tormented.’ S. Reinach has brilliantly and 
conclusively shown that the three ‘ criminals^ also 
are depicted as carrying on their earthly activities ; 
it is only a later moralizing age that supposes them 
‘tormented.’ We will take only one instance — 
Sisyphos rolling his stone. Sisyphos is the ancient 
king of Corinth, and, like all other ancient kings, 
a Salfiwp of weather and sky powers. Ho controls 
the snn ; in a sense he is the sun. It is his business 
to roll tiie ball of the snn, the hu<je stone, up the 
steeps of heaven, whence eternally it rolls down 
again. The senseless punishment becomes intel- 
ligible ns a periodic function eternally incumbent. 
Hades is peopled with the daly-oiv powers of an elder 
world ; it is the dower-house of antique religion. 

Tlie Danaids are analogous figures; but about 
them have grown up accretions more complex; 
they stand not only for retribution but also for 
punficntion, and they are ultimately connected 
wth the mystery-cult of Orpheus. Primarily, how- 
ever, they are quite simple figures ; they are the 
daughters of the old Danaos, king of Argos. He 
makes the weather, and they make the ram ; they 
are well-nymphs, projections of ancient rain-mak- 
ing ceremonials ; they carry water in order that 
water may well forth from skj’ and earth. They are 
I X. SS-Sl. ’ Jslm C*t. IBS. 


depicted as on the vase pouring water in ajiithos- 
well, the bottom pierced to communicate with and 
fertilize the earth. But their labour is ceaseless, 
i.e. periodic, year by year. But, when their nature 
ns rain-makers is forgotten, the ceaseless labour is 
thought of as a punishment, a retribution; they 
are ‘condemned to carry water in leaky vc-ssels’ ; 
they, the fertility-bringers, are doomed to endless, 
ban-en toil. What was their crime I But for 
Pausanias,* wp could never have guessed. He saw 
in the Nekuia at Delphi figures represented ns 
carrying water in broken vessels, and he e.vpiains 
them as ‘of tlie number of those who held the 
Eleusininn mysteries to be of no account.’ They 
are the uninitiated, never purified in the upper 
world ; they ceaselessly seek purification in the 
world below. Thus the well-nymphs, with their 
simple physical function os perennial fertilizers, 
have been moralized by a later and mystical 
theology. 

In the Hades of Homer there are no water- 
carriers, no uninitiated, for Homer knows nothing 
of the mysteries. His tiieology has reached the 
retribution, but not the purification, stage. But 
from Homer onwards, as has recently been sliowi 
by Gilbert Murray, the conceptions of bliss and 
torment are in ancient literature, and we may add 
in ancient art, ‘ always connected with the mys- 
teries,’ whether Orphic or Elensinian. The mental 
pictures of Heaven and Hell which were current 
in ancient times and are still to a certain c.\tent 
traditional among us are based on the actual ritual 
of the mysteries. The scenery and arrangements, 
so to speak, of the other world are, in the first 
instance, projections of the initiation-ceremonies. 
Such is the purgatorial water-cariying of the un- 
initiated Danaids. 

Literature. — J. E. Harrison, Prolenomena to Vie Study 0 / 
Greek Religion, Cambridi-e, 1003, ch. xu ‘ Otpl'k EscIirIoIor) 
Themis, do. 1012, pp. B17-631 ; S. Reinach, * Sisyphe n«\ rniers 
«t quelqucs autres daiimSs,’ in RA I. tlOUS) lM-2iiO; A.. 
Dietericn, Nrkyia : Beitriige zur Erkldnmg der nrueutdrekten 
PeUvs-upokalypst, Leiittit:, ISOS; L. Radcnnacher, Das Jen- 
seits ttn Mythos der Itellenen, Bonn, 1003; Gilbert Murray, 
‘The Conception ol Another Lite,* Kdinburyh Reritir, Jnn. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT.— See Employment. 

UNIATS.— See Syrian Christians, 

UNIFORMITY.— See Law (Natural), Order. 

UNITARIANISM. — Unitarianism, an English 
term derived from the Latin vnitarius (first used 
of a legalized religion in 1600'), is applied to a 
mode of religious thought and organization founded 
on the conception of tlie single personality of the 
Deity in contrast to the orthodox doctrine of His 
triune nature. The corresponding term ‘Trini- 
tarian’ was first used in tlie modem sense by 
Sen’etus in 1646. The adjective ‘Unitarian’ has 
sometimes been employed beyond the limits of 
Christianity — e.y., in connexion with Muhammad- 
anism ; this article deals only with the development 
of modem Unitarianism on Cliristian lines. The 
place of the corresponding doctrine in the NT and 
the early Church must be studied in the usual 
authorities on historical tiieology. 

I. Beginnings on the Continent. — The general 
movement of Immanism at the opening of the 16th 
cent, led to a variety of speculation which was 
largely stimulated by tlie publication of the Greek 
text of the NT by Lmsmus (1510). Ills omission 
of the famous Trinitarian verse, 1 Jn S', and his 
aversion to the scholastic typo of disputations 
produced a marked effect on many minds. The 
earlie.'^t literary trace of anti-Trinitarian tendencioa 
is usually found in a treatise of Martin Ccllariui 
1 X. xxxL IL * Btt i 1 below. 
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(1499-1564), pn^il of Kenclilin, and at first a 
follower and fnend of Luther. In 1527 he pub- 
lished at Sfcrassburg a work entitled dc Operibus 
Dei, in which he used the term deiis of Christ in 
the same sense in wliich Christians also might he 
called dei as ‘sons of the Highest.’ The first 
treatise of Servetus (1511-53), de Trinitatis Errori- 
bits, followed in 1531. The minds of the young 
were on the alert. Teachers, theologians, lawyers, 
physicians, mathematicians, men of letters and 
science, were all astir. They travelled and dis- 
cussed, and new views were carried far and wide. 
In Naples a young Spaniard, Jolm Valdes, became 
the centre of a religious group of noble ladies for 
the study of the Scriptures till his death in 1541 ; 
and in 1539 Melanclithon found it necessary to 
warn the Venetian senate of the existence of unde- 
spread Servetianism in N. Italy. Out of this 
circle comes Bernard Ochino (1487-1565) of Siena, 
who passes slowly through Switzerland to London, 
serves as one of the pastors of the Strangers’ Church 
(1550-53) till it is broken up by Queen Mary, takes 
shelter again in Ziirich, and finally migrates to 
Poland in 1559, and joins the anti-Trinitarian 
party. There Catherine Vogel, a jeweller’s wife, 
had been burned at the age of 80 in 1539 at Cracow 
for believing in ‘ the existence of one God, creator 
of all the visible and the invisible world, who 
could not be conceived by the human intellect.’^ 
An anti-Trinitarian movement showed itself at 
the second synod of the Eeformed Church in 1556, 
and in 1558 secured a leader in the person of a 
Piedmontese physician, George Blandrata. Dutch 
Anabaptists stojted various heretical movements, 
and David Joris of Delft (1501-56) declared in his 
Wonder-book (1542) that there is hut ‘one God, 
sole and indiidsible, and that it is contrary to the 
aeration of God throudiout creation to admit a 
God in three persons.’ Thousands of Protestants 
from Germany, Alsace, and the Low Countries, 
miCTated to England in the reign of Henry viii., 
and the Strangers’ Church under Edward VI. con- 
tained also Frenchmen, Walloons, Italians, and 
Spaniards. 

2. Beginnings in England. — English thought 
was not unaffected. In the 15th cent. Reginald 
Peacock, bishop of Chichester, had opened the 
way by his two treatises, the Depressor over- 
much Blaming of the Clergy^ and the Book of \ 
Faith,^ to the discussion of the relative values of I 


Scripture, tradition, and reason as grounds of faith, 
and had pleaded for freedom of investigation. 
Lollard and Anabaptist diverged in different direc- 
tions from orthodoxy along independent lines. On 
28th Dec. 1548 a pnest named John Assheton ab- 
jured before Cranmer the ‘ damnable heresies ’ that 
‘the Holy Ghost is not God, but only a certain 
power of the Father,’ and that ‘Jesus Christ, that 
was conceived of the Virgin Mary, was a holy 
prophet . . . but was not the true and living 
God.’ In the following April a commission was 
appointed to search out all Anabaptists, heretics, 
or contemners of the Common Prayer. A number 
of London tradesmen were brought before this 
body in May. The opinions which they recanted 
included the statements ‘ that there was no Trinity 
of persons ; that Christ was only a holy prophet 
and not at all God ; that all we had by Christ was 
that he taught us the way to heaven.’ * Occasional 
executions took place, such as that of the surgeon 
George van Parris, of Mainz, in 1551 for saying 
that God the Father was the only God, and Christ 
was not very God. The Eastern counties, being 


1 Wallace, Antitrinitarian biography, U. 1S9, quoting Polish 
Uitorians. 

* Ed, 0. Babin^n (Holla aerlea, xlx, 1, 2), London, 1860. 

* M. J. L. Monson, Glasgow, 1909. 

* Gilbert Burnet, Sist. of the Reformation of the Church of 
Sngland, London, 1679-81, bk. 1., new ed., Oxford, 1823, li 229 


in constant communication vdth Holland, supplied 
most of the victims, down to Bartholomew Le^te, 
of Esse.x, who declared Christ a ‘mere man,^but 
* bom free from sin,’ and who was the last sufferer 
by Smithfield fires (1612), and Edward Wightman, 
who was burned a month later at Lichfield, charged 
with ten various heresies as incongruous as those 
of Ebion, Valentinus, Arins, and Manes.* One 
foreign teacher, Giacomo Aconzio (Latinized as 
Acontius, bora at Trent about 1520), held his own 
through the troubled times. Engineer and theo- 
logian, philosopher and lawyer, mathematician 
and poet, he came to England m 1559, and received 
a post at Elizabeth’s court, which he managed to 
retain even when Bishop Grindal excommunicated 
him two years later for advocating tolerance to 
Anabapists. In his Stratagemata Satanm^ he 
drew a distinction betiveen articles of faith neces- 
sary to salvation and beliefs derived from them 
which might be matters of dispute. Adhering to 
Scripture, he declared the Father to be ‘ the only 
true God ’ ; affirmed the moral, not the essential, 
filiation of Jesus Christ; and aaserted the subor- 
dination of the Holy Spirit to the Fatlier. But 
the time was not yet come for his full influence in 
England. 

3. Types of speculation. — ^Three types of specu- 
lation were thus in tlie European field by the 
middle of the 16th century. (1) That of Servetus 
was founded on the ‘dispositio’ of Irenasus and 
the ‘ economy ’ of Tertullian ; * the Trinity was a 
Trinity of manifestations or modes of operation; 
when God is all in all (1 Co 15^}, ‘the Economy of 
the Trinity will cease.’ * His theology was Christo- 
centric: ‘There is no other person of God but 
Christ . . . the entire Godhead of the Father is 
in him.’® (2) Many of the Anabaptists were 
Arians. (3) A humanitarian view of Jesus, re- 
cognizing a miraculous birth, was beginning to 
claim attention. The last of these succeeded in 


establisiiing_ itself in the east of Europe before 
English Unitarians began to move. 

4. The Socinian development. — When Blandrata 
reached Poland in 1558, he found that there were 
already some anti-Trinitarians in the Protestant 
synod. Seven years later they were excluded, and 
they consequently formed a small group which 
refused to call itself by any other name than 
Christian, though other titles (such as the Minor 
(Jhurcb) were sometimes applied to it. In 1579 
the settlement of Faustus Sooinus in their midst 
led to the establishment of a new theological type 
to be long known in Western Europe as Socinian- 
ism (ff.v.). . _ , 

Socinns (1539-1604) belonged to a distinguished 
Italian family, the Sozini, in Siena. His uncle 
Lelius Socinus (1525-62) had evaded the Inquisition 
by flight to Switzerland in 1547. He became the 
friend of Calvin and Melanchthon ; he visited 
England ; he travelled to Poland. He did not 
escape controversy and suraicion; he would not 
deny the doctrine of the Trinity, but he would 
accept it only in the words of Scripture. Faustus 
Socinus was of a more aggressive temper. At 
twenty-three years of age he published his 
plicatio primes partis primi capitis ^ Evangem 
Johannisf in which he ascribed to Christ only an 
official and not an essential deity. A long senes 
of works followed, and in 1578 he accepted an 
invitation from Blandrata, then in the service 01 
Prince John Sigismund of Transylvania, and went 
to Kolozsvdr. Blandrata had invoked his aid 
against Francis Divid, who rejected all forms 01 
1 Anti-Trinitarian opinions were developed in the first Baptirt 
Church founded In London in 1613, by Thomas Helwjs. be* 
W. H. Burgess, John Smith, the Se-Baptitt, London, 1911. 
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cultus addressed to Christ.* Socinns pleaded for 
the adoraiio Chrisii aa obligatory on all Christians, 
and urged that the invocatio ClirUti should not be 
forbidden. In 1579 he settled in Poland, where 
the rest of Ins life was spent. The members of the 
Minor Church were converted to his views, which 
found expression in the Racovian Catechism issued 
in Polish in 1605, a year after his death.® A Latin 
edition followed in 1609. The Polish adherents of 
Socinus failed, however, to hold their ground. 
Deprived of their right to office, their leaders were 
powerless. Roman Catliolio reaction triumphed. 
Their college at Rakow was suppressed, and finally 
in 1660 they were offered the option of conformity 
or exile. Some went to Germany and Holland ; 
some carried their worship to Transylvania, and 
maintained a slender separate existence till 1793. 
Rut the influence of Socinus was perpetuated in 
the massive volumes of the Bibliotheca fratrum 
Polonorum qnos Unifarios vacant, published at 
Amsterdam (1665-69). His theology rested on a 
rigid view of the authority of Scripture.® The 
modern methods of historical criticism were of 
course unknown. Philosophy raised no difficulties 
about the supernatural, but reason started objec- 
tions from the side of the multiplication-table. 

‘The essence of God is one/ 8 * 3*8 the Racovian CaUchxsmf 
* not in kind hut in number. Wherefore it cannot in any way 
contain a plurality of persons, since a person is nothing else 
than an Individual Intelligent essence. Wherever then there 
exist three numerical persons, there must necessarily in like 
manner be reckoned three individual essences, for in the same 
sense in which it is afhrmcd that there is one numerical essence, 
it must be held that there Is one numerical person.* < 

But Socinus admitted the application of the 
terra ‘ God ’ to Christ in an inferior sense (Jn lO^'-), 
and argued from Jn 3'® that after his baptism 
Christ had been conveyed to heaven, where he had 
beheld his Father, and heard from him the things 
which he was afterwards sent back to earth to 
teach. Raised again to heaven after his resurrec- 
tion, he was made the head of all creation, with 
divine authority over the world, and in that sense 
God. He was thus no 'mere man,’ and deserved 
divine honour. Modem Unitarianism has de- 
parted Avidely from this Christology. Apart from 
the necessarianism of Priestley, it is nearer to 
Socinus in its view of human nature, avIucIi he 
treated (against the Calvinists) as endoAved Avith 
free will, and capable of virtue and religion. Rut 
the Polish Unitarians did not regard it as intrinsic- 
ally immortal. A future life Avould be a gift 
direct from God, its conditions being made known 
by Christ. For those A\-ho did not fulfil them 
there Avas no hell, only extinction. 

Unitarianism acquired ecclesiastical status also 
in the adjoining province of Transylvania. In 
1663 Blandrata was invited by Queen Isabella to 
the court of her son Prince John Sigismund. At 
KolozsvAr (Klausenburg) he Avns brought into 
contact Avith Francis DAvid, who had been sent 
^ ins Roman Catholic teacliers to Wittenberg. 
There DAvid had passed into Lntlierani.sm, but 
aftenvards, dissatisfied Avitli its doctrine of the 
saoraments, he joined the Calvinists. His dis- 
tinction led to liis appointment (1564) ns bishop of 
the Hungarian churches in Transylvania. Under 
Blandrata’s influence he began to doubt tho 
separate personality of the Hoi v Spirit, npd became 
involA’cd in discussions Avith the Calvinist leader, 
Peter Melius. In these debates Melius is said to 
have first used the Avord Unitarivs. DAvid avos 


JThe^own ot RaVow, founded in 1669, wa» the ecclesiastical 
base, with a Khool and university (l^j. 

»His treatise de Avetoritate S. SenptUTte, written in 15.0, 
was nm published at Seville, and claimed by a Jesuit Lopei as 
his own Commended in lies in a charR® by Bishop Small- 
brooke, It was translated into English by Edward Combe in 
1731. 

* Eng. tr. by Thomas Bees, london, ISIS, { UI. cb, L, p. SS. 


Strong enough to carry large numbers of clergy 
and laity Avith him. In 1568 a royal edict was 
issued, granting entire freedom of conscience and 
speech, and giving legal recognition to ‘ the Four 
Religions,' Roman Catholicism, Lutheranism, Cal- 
vinism (or Reformed), and ‘ the Klausenburg Con- 
fession.’ hlore than 400 preachers Avith their 
churclies, and many professors in colleges and 
schools, ranged tliemselves under DAvid’s super- 
visorship, DAvid, however, soon advanced another 
step, and ouestioned the propriety of prayer to 
Christ. Blandratn’s attempt to influence him 
through Faustus Socinus (1578) did not convince 
him, and in the following year, under a Roman 
Catholic prince, DAvid Avas tried for innovation in 
doctrine and sentenced to imprisonment. Fii’e 
months later (Nov. 1570) he died in the castle of 
Deva in his seventieth year. 

The name Unitarivs first appeared in an authori- 
tative document in a decree of the Synod of Ldcs- 
falva in 1600. It was formally adoj)ted by the 
Church in 1638. For tAvo centuries after DAvid’s 
death the community was in frequent danger from 
political and religious vicissitudes. Their churches 
Avere transferred to Calvinists or to Roman Catho- 
lics ; they Avere deprived of their schools ; they 
Avere debarred from public office. A statute of 
1791, however, confirmed their position as one of 
‘the Four Religions,’ and they have since enjoyed 
ecclesiastical peace.* They have now about 140 
churches, chiefly among the Szeklers of Transyl- 
Vania, Arith a few in Hungary, includinc a A'igorona 
modem foundation in Buda-Resth. Till 1919 their 
bishop sat in the Hungarian House of Peers. At 
KolozsvAr they haA’e a university, and they have 
dcA’oted ^eat attention to education. No doctrinal 
subscription is imposed upon their ministers, and 
under the infliionco of prowessive change, and 
contact Avith Unitarian teaching in England and 
America, the Socinian Christology liM been aban- 
doned. Tho official hymn-book of 1865 made no 
provision for tlie worship of Chrbt. 

5 . Growth of Unitarianism in England. — ^The 
teaching of Socinus ^adimlly made its Avay into 
England. The Latin version of the Racovian 
Catechism avos sent to England Arith a dedication 
to James i. ; it avos formally burned in 1614. Two 
Socinian Avorks appear in tlie first two catalogues 
of the Bodleian Library (1620-35), but a consider- 
able number may be traced in the catalogne by 
Thomas Hyde in 1674. Bishop BarloAV, hiniBClf 
once librarian, in Directions for the Choice of Books 
in the Study of Divinity (originally draAvn up in 
1650 and expanded after 1673), named nnmerons 
others in connexion Avith n syllabus of the principal 
questions at issue betAveen Socinians and otlicr 
Reformed communions.® Theology avos deeply 
concerned Avitb the claims of the Roman Catholics 
on the one hand and the controversies of tho 
Puritans on the other, and from the days of 
Richard Hooker (1553-1600) a series of Avriters 
discussed the respective authority of the Church, 
the Scriptures, and rciwion. Doubtless revelation 
Avas necessary, but Scripture avos its medium. If 
it Avas the teacher of theology, what Avas theology, 
asked Hooker, but tho science of divine things 1 
and ‘Avhat science,’ he Avent on to ask, ‘can be 
attained unto Avithout the help of natural discourse 
and reason'?’ The Armiiiian rcA’olt aminst 
Cah-inism tended in the same direction, and ‘ tho 
ever memorable’ John Halos (15S4-1G5G), Avhen ho 

I Cf. Michael Lombard SicntabrahStnl, Stmma Uninrtm 
Theotopa: Christiana secttndutn t/nitarior, Kl.AawnborR, 1767. 
The above was writlen before the grtsi malority of Unitarian 
ChurehcB pas^ under Rumanian rule by the Peace ot 1019. 

* 7'Af Gemrine Jinnaint 0 / Or. 7'kmws Barlow, lali Biif.rf 
pf Lincoln, London, 1C33. 

* Laws of EcdrtiatlUal Polity, bk. ill. ch. rUb 11, ed, lUHt, 
Oxford, 1ES6. L 473. 
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left the Synod of Dort after hearing Episcopius 
expound Jn 3’®, ‘hid John Calvin good-night.’* 
A stream of protest flowed on against the attempt 
to define the mysteries of the Godhead beyond the 
terms of Scripture. It had been the plea of 
Acontius in tlie Stratagemata Satanw ; and William 
Chillingworth (1602-44) owned him as his teacher 
of the mischief of creeds which led to the ‘ perse- 
cuting, burning, cursing, damning of men for not 
subscribing to the words of men as the words of 
God.’^ Chillingworth was indebted for acquaint- 
ance with Socinian literature to Lord Falkland. 
He liad seen some volumes in the rooms of Hugh 
Cressy of Merton College, Oxford, who ‘claimed 
to have been the first to bring in Sooinus’s books.’ 
Cressy afterwards became a Benedictine monk; 
Falkland was designated by John Aubrey ‘the 
first Socinian in England.’ Other and wider in- 
fluences were at work. Lord Herbert of Cherbury 
(1583-1648) in his de Veritate^ analj'sed the whole 
faculties of the mind, and discovered among its 
notiiicB communes, innate, of divine origin, and in- 
disputable, certain ‘common notions’ of religion 
in five articles. These he exemplified historically 
twenty years later in the de Ecligione Gentilium 
(completed in 1645), one of the earliest treatises in 
comijarative theology. The great authority of 
Grotius (1583-1645) gave special weight to his 
exposition of Christianity in the de Veritate Ee- 
ligionis Christianm.* He discourses of the attri- 
butes of God, but is silent about His triune nature. 
He proves that there was such a person as Jesus, 
that he rose from the grave and was worshipped 
after his death. He vindicates his character as 
Messiah, but never mentions the Incarnation. 
His Annotationes on the NT were equally free 
from traditional dogma. It was not surprising 
that St^hen Nye, the author of the Brief History 
of the Unitarians also called Socinians,^ should 
affirm that he ‘interpreted the whole according to 
the mind of the Socinians.’ Under such influences 
diversity of opinion was recognized as inevitable. 
Writers so dinerent as Hales, Jeremy Taylor,' and 
Milton’ declare in almost the same words that 
heresy is not a matter of the understanding ; the 
faithful pursuit of reason did not make a heretic; 
the mischief lay in the influences that perverted 
the will. Chillingworth thought it possible to 
reduce all Christians to unity of communion, by 
showing that diversity of opinion was no bar to it. 
That all Christians should think alike was an im- 
possibility ; it remained for them to be ‘ taught to 
set a higher value upon those high points of faith 
and obedience wherein they agree than upon those 
points of less moment wherein they differ,’ ® Such 
•writers did not adopt the theology of Socinus, but 
they were in agreement with him in hie plea for 
Sonptural statements rather than dogmatic creeds. 
‘Vitals in religion,’ said Beniamin Whichcote 
(1609-83), the leader of the Cambridge Platonists, 
‘are few.’® 

Meanwhile an occasional English traveller like 
Paul Best (1690-1657) had visited Poland and 
returned infected. Milton noticed in the Areopa- 
gitiea the ‘ stay’d men ’ sent by ‘ the grave and 
fruMl Transilvanian ’ to learn the ‘theologic arts’ 
of England. The danger of Socinianism was 

J Iictter of Anthony Farindon (17th Sept. 1667) prefixed to 
the Oolden Remains, London, 1659. 

* The Religion of Protestants, Oxford, 1638, Iv. f 16, referring 
to Acontius, vii. 

» Paris, 1624, London, 1633. 

4 Leyden, 1627. o London, 1687. 

« In the Liberty of Prophesying, London, 1646 ; ed. 1817, 
■ect. ii. p. 32. 

t In hfs last tract. Of True Religion, Heresy, Schism, Tolera- 
tion, London, 1673, p. 6. 

* Religion of Protestants, iv, { 40, p. 209 f. 

* Moral and Religious Axioms, ed. E 


>0 London, 1644. 
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spreading. The Convocations of Canterbury and 
York agreed in June 1640 to prohibit the import, 
printing, or circulation of Socinian books; no 
minister should preach their doctrines; laymen 
who embraced their opinions should be excom- 
municated.* A series of angry writers denounced 
them with shrill abuse. Parliament made the 
denial of the Trinity a capital crime (1648), but an 
English translation of the Eacovian Catechism was 
published in 1652 at Amsterdam, followed by A 
Twofold Scripture Catechism from the pen of John 
Biddle in 1654. These works led the Council of 
State to order John Owen, whom Cromwell had 
made Dean of Christ Churcii and Vice-Chancellor 
of^ the university of Oxford, to prepare a reply. 
His Vindicim Evangelical appeared in 1655. 

'Do not look upon these things,’ he wrote with heat,3 '« 
things afar off wherein you are little concerned ; the ecill is at 
the doore; there is not a Citty, a Toime, scarce a Village in 
England, wherein some of this poyson is not poured forth.’ 

6. Influence of Biddle and Locke. — John Biddle 
(1616-62) has often been ealled the father of English 
Unitarianism. Sprung from the family of a 
Gloucestershire yeoman, he came up to O.xford in 
1634, and graduated M. A, in 1641. The Gloucester 
magistrates ap]iointed him shortly after to the 
mastership of the free school in the parish of St. 
Mary de Crypt. There his Biblical studies led 
him independently to doubt the doctrine of the 
Trinity, the partieular difficulty being the deity of 
the Holy Ghost. Imprisonment in Gloucester and 
at Westminster did not prevent him from publish- 
ing his views, which became more and more 
opposed to the prevailing orthodoxy. Beleased in 
1652, he founded for the first time gatherings _foi 
the exposition of the Scriptures on anti-Trinitarian 
lines, and tliese developed into regular meetings 
for worship. Biddle’s catechism shows distinct 
Socinian influence in the views that CJirist as man 
was taken up into heaven to be instruoted for his 
prophetical office, that God’s love was universal, 
and that Christ died to reconcile man to God, not 
God to man. But Biddle did not adopt the 
Socinian practice of prayer to Christ. In si)ite of 
imprisonment and exile in the Seilly Islands (1654- 
68) he gathered followers in increasing numbers. 
They were sometimes called Biddelians, sometimes 
Socinians, but they are said to have preferred the 
name Unitarian to all others.” 

The death of Biddle in 1662 and the Act of 
Uniformity checked the movement as an organiza- 
tion for worship, but it continued as a mode of 
thought. The constant plea for a return from the 
creeds to the Scriptures )ed Milton finally into an 
Arian Christology. Thomas Firmin (1632-97), a 
wealthy and generous mercer, who had been the 
friend of Biddle and also had close relations with 
Archbishop Tillotson (1630-94), promoted the cir- 
culation of literature. The Brief History of the 
Unitarians, also called Socinians, was published 
at his request in 1687. The Toleration Act of 1689 
excluded those who denied the Trinity on the one 
side, and Koman Catholics on the other._ But an 
active controversy broke out the following year, 
which resulted in the production of a long series 
of Unitarian tracts (1691-1705) largely financed by 
Firmin, in which the chief ecclesiastical disputante, 
John Wallis and William Sherlock,* were cleverly 
played off against each other, and the argument 
was enforced on grounds of Scripture and early 
patristic testimony. The Unitarian influence was 
so strong that Parliament found it necessary (1698) 

I Canons It. and v. ® 69. 

s The name has been found hr Alex. Gordon In a conwoTerij 
between Henry Hedworth and William Penn in 16<2. TM 
pamphlets are preserved in the Friends’ Library at Devonsnirs 
House, Bishopsgate, London, K.O. . _ . 

* Cl. John Barling, A Revieio of TWnitanantsm, London, 
1847, p. 71 : John Hunt, Religious Thought in England, 8 sou , 
do. 1870-73, ii. 201 ff. 
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tx) threaten the profession of the ohnoxions heresy 
with cuniulative penalties amounting to the loss 
of all civil rights, and three years’ imprisonment. 
But in the meantime a new and powerful influence 
had entered the field. In 1695 John Locke (1632- 
1704) had published his treatise on The Jteasonable- 
ness of Christianity. 

Locke's Letters concerning Toleration'^ and his 
Essay concerning Human Understanding^ had 
already placed him at the head of contemjjorary 
English thinkers. It was a lamentable sign of the 
heated temper of the time that the inquiry into 
the essential nature of Christianity was published 
anonymou.sly. Locke did what Grotius and Hobbes 
(in the Leviathan^) had done before him. He went 
back to the Gospels and the first preachers of the 
new faith, and found that their message consisted 
in the proclamation of Jesus as the Messiah, the 
proof of this character resting on his fulfilment of 
prophecy and his miracles, especially the Resur- 
rection. He had indeed already confided to his 
journal in 1681 the pregnant remark that the 
miracles were to be judged by the doctrine, and 
not the doctrine by the miracles. But he could 
still say in 1703 that the Scripture had God for its 
authority and truth without any mixture of error 
for its matter. This did not, however, prevent 
him from recognizing the occasional cliaracter of 
the apostolic letters ; and in the paraphrases of 
the Epistles of St. Paul * (published after his death), 
by treating their teaching as relative to the age 
and persons for whom it was designed, he really 
laid the foundation of the historical method. His 
whole theory of knowledge, however, and his 
polemic against innate ideas, led him to fall back 
on the conception of revelation, and to find in 
Scripture an ultimate authority for religi^ous truth. 
Meanwhile the violence of sonie of the Trinitarian 
controversialists drove many minds along the paths 
already trodden by Milton and Sir Isaac Newton 
in the direction of some form of Arianism. William 
Winston (1672-1762), who had succeeded Newton 
at Cambridge as Lucasian professor in 1703, was 
deprived for this heresy in 1710; and it was 
in the background of the treatise of Samuel Clarke 
(1675-1729) on The Scripture Doctrine of the 
Trinity,^ though he objected to the ancient Arian 
statement, ‘ there was [a time] when there was no 
Son.’ 

The formularies of the Church of England pre- 
vented anything like general change within_ its 
ranks. But Protestant Dissent was not orMnized 
on the basis of dogmatic creeds. _ The English 
Presbyterians under the leadership of Richard 
Baxter (1615-91) had ardently desired compre- 
hension in the Establishment, but they had as 
ardently repudiated what they called ‘ hum^ 
impositions.’ Driven out of the Anglican Chureh, 
and unable to create a Presbyterian pmity, they 
found themselves side by side with the Congrega- 
tionalists in 1689. When they took out licences 
for places of worship, their trustees avoided doctnnal 
tests, though they themselves were mainly D®’*'’'”' 
istic. They often devoted their chapels to the 
worship of God by Protestant Dissentors. Some- 
times the Presbyterians were named, someDimes 
the Independents, sometimes both conjointly. 
They reserved to themselves, in the lan^age ot 
Timothy Jollie of Sheffield (1659-1'714), ‘liberty to 
reform according to Scripture rule ’ 

discipline and worship.’ ' The way P 

to gradual theological modification. The process 

1 London, 1689-02. * London, 169a 

J and Sotu on 'JVw 

Gataliam, Corinthiam, Romans, and Ephesians, London, l.iw. 

« )pMoral^Can Exsmplijied (lantssi sermon for hii fsthcr), 
London, 1704, p. 28. 


was slow, and its operation unequal in different 
places. Pastors and people did not always move 
together. The transition through varying types 
of Arianism naturally took place at varying rates j 
e.g., Nathaniel Lardner (1684-1768), after resting 
in Clarke’s Arianism, finally abandoned it in his 
Letter on the Logos.* The result was that at the 
beginning of the 19th cent, nearly 200 chapels 
were occupied by Unitarians, whose principlas 
were unfavourable to sectarian activity. Wien 
the Manchester Academy (now Manchester College, 
Oxford) was opened in 1786, its first principal, 
Thomas Barnes, who dedicated it ‘to Truth, to 
Liberty, and to Religion,’ was himself an Arian. 
His colleague, Ralph Harrison, became a Uni- 
tarian. True to the practice of their forefathers, 
the founders refrained from i • ' ■ ; ■ ; *■ • 

on either tutors or students, i i’- 
Board, established in 1689, governs the Presbyterian 
College at Carmarthen — the continuator of a series 
of academies, the first of which was founded on the 
same basis by Samuel Jones, sometinio fellow of 
Jesus College, Oxford, one of the 2000 ejected 
ministers of 1662. 

7- The work of Priestley and Belsham, — ^The 
process of theologic change was promoted from 
another side. Joseph Priestley (1733-1804), bred 
among the Independents, threw off the Cali'inistio 
theology of his youvh, and, after resting a little 
while in Arianism, reached in 1768, while minister 
at Leeds, a simple humanitarian %'iew of the person 
of Jesus. His scientific studies had already gained 
him the fellowship of the Royal Society (1760), and 
his Appeal to the Serious ana Candid Professors of 
Chrvstianity^ carried his name in 30,000 copies all 
over England. His industry, his wide range of 
knowledge, his clearness of thought and style, his 
fearless utterance, his untiring earnestness, his 
elevation of purpose and purity of life, his simple 
piety, seourea for his theological and philosophical 
teaching a dominant position in Unitarian thought. 
At Doddridge’s Academy at Davcntiy ho bad 
studied Hartley’s Observations on Man,* and 
adopted a materialist view of human nature. 
But this in no way impaired the religion which he 
learned from the Gospels. The teachings of Jesus, 
guaranteed by his miracles and triumphantly 
established by his resurrection, supplied him with 
a positive ground for faith ; and the identification 
of the God of revelation with the Sole Cause of 
all phenomena, including every form of human 
activity, created a type of religiou.s sentiment 
which long pervaded Unitarian devotion. In his 
Doctrine of Philosophical Necessity Illustrated* 
he affirmed that his doctrine should produce ‘ the 
deepest liumility, the most entire resignation to 
the will of God, and the most unreserved confidence 
in his goodness and providential care.’' Among 
the Yorkshire acquaintances of Priestley was 
Theophilus Lindsey (1723-1808), vicar of Calterick 
on the Tees. A movement had been started by a 
small group of the clergj’ of the Establishment for 
the relaxation of the terms of subscription. The 
failure of a petition to Parliament led Lindsey to 
resign his liring (1773) and make his way to 
London. There in 1774 he opened an auction-room 
in Essex Street, Strand, ns a Unitarian chapel, and 
thus ‘first organized Unitarian Dissent as a 
working force in the religious life of England.’* 
He used the Anglican liturgy adapted to ‘the 
worship of the Father only.’ 

'The Ixmdon movement was reinforced in 1789 
by the appointment of Thomas Belshara (1760- 

1 Ji Letter tml in the year ITSO, etmeeminy the Question 
vhether the Logos supplied the Place of a Human Soul in the 
Person of Jesus Christ, London, 1769. 

» London, 1770. > tondon, 1749. 

4 London, 1777. , 'tlx- 

i J, H. Allen, Bisl tf Unitarians, etc., p. 112. 
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1829), once like Priestley an Independent, to a 
theological tutorship in a college at Hackney. A 
■oholar of no small attainments, he wielded a 
vigorous pen, and took a leading share in promot- 
ing the development of denominational activity. 
This was opened in 1791 by the foundation of the 
‘ Unitarian Society for promoting Christian know- 
ledge and the Practice of Virtue by the Distribu- 
tion of Books.’ Lindsey, Priestley, and Belsham 
were its leaders. The preamble and rules, drawn 
up by Belsham, contained the first public pro- 
fession of belief in the proper unity of God, and of 
the simple humanity of Jesus Christ, in opjMsition 
both to the Trinitarian doctrine of three Persons 
in the Deity and to the Arian hypothesis of a 
created Maker and Preserver of the world. The 
love of civil and religious liberty prompted a 
petition the next year (1792) for the abolition of 
the penal laws affecting rdigion, to which Charles 
James Fox lent his aid, and this was accomplished 
in 1813 (so far as Unitarians were concerned) by 
the repeal, through the efforts of William Smith 
(1766-1835), M.P. for Norwich, grandfather of 
Florence Nightingale, of the clauses of the Tolera- 
tion Act which rendered the profession of Unitari- 
anism illegal. Meanwhile local Unitarian associa- 
tions had been founded, and a denominational 
literature was springing up. Chapels long closed 
were reopened ; new congregations were assisted ; 
a Unitarian Fund was started; and missionaries 
were sent out to various parts of the kingdom. 
Endowed by the Act of 1813 irith civil rights, the 
Unitarians proceeded to form an association for 
protecting them (1819) ; and finally in 1826 a 
number of separate organizations were amalgam- 
ated in the British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion. This body was created to promote the 
principles of Unitarian Christianity. But its 
founders refrained from imposing any definition of 
them on its adherents. In the spirit of the English 
Presbyterians of a century and a half before, they 
left each member free to interpret them for himself. 

The type of Unitarianism then prevailing was 
largely shaped by the writings of Priestley and 
Belsham. There were still Arians of different 
degrees (designated as ‘high’ and ‘low’) among 
both ministers and congregations. But the em- 
phasis of controversy fell more and more clearly on 
the humanity of Jesus, and the proof of this lay in 
the Scriptures. The doctrine of their plenary 
inspiration was indeed denied. Criticism had 
already distinguished different documents in 
Genesis. The narratives of the birth of Jesus 
were inconsistent with each other, and one or both 
might be rejected. But both the OT and the NT 
contained ‘ authentic records of facts and of divine 
interpositions,’ and Charles Wellbeloved, principal 
of Manchester College, York, could write in 1823 : 

‘ Convince ua that any tenet ia authoriaed by the Bible, from 
that moment we receive it. Prove any doctrine to be a doctrine 
Of Chriat, emanating from that wiadom which was from above, 
and we tahe it for our own, and no power on earth shall wrest 
it from us.’ i 

On tliis basis Jesus was presented as ‘a man 
constituted in all respects like other men, subject 
to the same infirmities, the same ignorance, 
prejudices and frailties,’* who was chosen_ by God 
to introduce a new moral dispensation into the 
world. For this end the Holy Spirit was com- 
municated to him at his baptism. He was in- 
structed in the nature of his mission and invested 
•with voluntary miraculous powers during his 
sojourn in the wilderness, and, thus equipped as 
the Messiah, was sent forth to reveal to all man- 
kind ivithout distinction the great doctrine of a 
future life in ■which men should be rewarded 

1 Three Lettert to Archdeacon Wrangham?, London, 18-33, 
p. 51. 

* Belaham, A Calm Inmiiry into the Scripture Doctrine 
eoneeming the Person of Christ, Xiondon, 1811, p. «7. 


according to their works. Of this the supreme 
proof was found in the Resurrection, to which his 
death on the cross as a martyr to the truth was 
a necessary preliminary ; and he was destined to 
reappear to raise the dead and to judge the world. 
From this scheme all theories of atonement and 
satisfaction disappeared. Priestley with his usual 
frankness had admitted that anecessitarian ‘ cannot 
accuse himself of having done wrong in the ultimate 
sense of the words.’* But, though this type of 
Unitarianism was deficient in the sense of sin and 
produced a curious reluctance to recognize the 
existence of a ‘soul,’ its teachers lived habitually 
at a high moral tension, demanding a constant 
conformity of the ivill of man to the -will of God. 
Associateu with the emphatic assertion of the 
Father’s wisdom and beneficence, such views 
naturally anticipated the final victory of good. 
Thomas Southwood Smith (1788-1861) in his 
Illustrations of the Divine Government ^ — a book 
warmly admired by Byron, Moore, Wordsworth, 
and Crabbe — powerfully impressed on Unitarian 
thought the doctrine of universal restoration, 
which had already found utterance in one of 
Cromwell’s chaplains,and gained various champions 
(Hartley among them) in the 18th century.* 

8 . Legal difficulties. — The modifications of belief 
which had brought many of the occupants of 
chapels erected by Presbyterians and Independents 
to Unitarian theology at last aroused the attention 
of those who remainett orthodox. Besides a number 
of meeting-houses, the Unitarians were in posses- 
sion of two important trusts — Lady Hewley’s 
Charity in York (1704), and Dr. Williams’s Trust 
in London (1716). A suit was instituted against 
Lady Hewley’s trustees in 1830. Legal proceedings 
were slow and costly, and on 23rd Dec. 1833 judg- 
ment was finally given against tliem. One of the 
trustees was the minister of St. Saviourgate Chapel 
(which Lady Hewley had habitually attended), 
Charles Wellbeloved. It was at once seen that 
the whole tenure of the_ chapels was endangered. 
A long period of litigation followed, but the Law 
Lords finally confirmed the first decision in 1842. 
Meanwhile numbers of suits were threatened for 
the recovery of the buildings, burial-grounds, and 
endowments which had descended in undisputed 
succession through generations of pastors and 
laity. Between Lady Hewley’s pastor, John 
Hotham, and Charles Wellbeloved there had been 
but one ministry, that of Newcome Cappe (1755- 
1800) ; the three pastorates covered 144 years. In 
the presence of such continuity of tenure the claim 
of the existing occupants was irresistible, and in 
1844 the Dissenters’ Chapels Act, introduced by 
the Government, gave the needed relief, ^yithout 
naming either Presbyterians or Unitarians, it 
secured to such Dissenting congregations as had 
no creeds or tests the right to change their opinions 
as they saw fit in the lapse of time.* The chapels 
subsequently built by Unitarians, and the funds 
raised for the support of their ministers, have been 
almost invariably founded on the principle knoira 
as ‘open trust.’ The consciousness of this historic 
evolution supplies the key to the conflict of 
tendencies in modem Unitarianism between the 
impulse to theological denominationalism and the 
desire to realize on however small a scale the 
‘Catholic communion’ which had been the ideal 
of the English Presbyterians who followed Baxter. 

9 , Martineau and the modem school. — The most 
potent personal influence in the latter direction 
was that of James Martineau (1805-1900) (?.».)• 

I lUnstrations of Philosophical Pecessitg, IITI, ff xl- (Works, 
ed. Butt, m. 618). 

* Gla-pow, ISIS. * See art. DMVZBaALisu. 

< CL the speech of W. Bt Gladstone, on the second reading 
Parliamentary Deiales on the Dissenters' Chapels DUl, I>ondon 
1844, p. 165. 
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In his first work, The. Bationale of Religious In- 
autn/,\ he abandoned the position of the older 
Unitananism, which ^ would have accepted the 
doctrines of the Trinity, the Atonement, and 
everlasting torments, if they could be found in the 
Scriptures. ‘ No seeming inspiration,’ he affirmed, 
‘can establish anything contrary to reason.'* 
Three years later in the famous Liverpool con- 
troversy (1839), in the midst of incisive criticisms 
of the evangelical scheme of salvation, he laid the 
foundations of a new view of revelation no longer 
as a communication of truth, certified by miracles, 
but as an appeal to the conscience and affections — 
and a fresh interpretation of the moral life on the 
basis of free will instead of necessity. Meanwhile 
he was_ reading Strauss, and soon reached the 
conclusion that belief in miracles was not essential 
to Christianity. The hlessianic function of Jesus 
was thus undermined. IVellbeloved had already 
insisted on the contemporary significance of many 
of the prophecies supposed to refer to Christ. 
When the miracles were disowned, the second 
^arantee of the supernatural character of Jesus 
fell away : the followers of Locke found themselves 
deprived of their ‘reasonable’ Christianity, and 
the faith of Christ seemed to become only a 
superior kind of natural religion. Martineau 
meanwhile pursued a double line of study. In a 
group of articles in the Westminster Review he ex- 
pounded the Tubingen reconstruction of the origins 
of Christianity on its critical side, while on the 
philosophical he vindicated the communion of the 
human spirit with the Divine, and presented Jesus 
as the expression, within the limits of our nature, 
of the rignteousness and love of God. Revelation 
was thus transformed from supernatural instruction 
into the realization of more exalted character ; its 
medium was not a written word, but a higher 
personality. To establish the principles of spiritual 
theism and find a place in man’s soul for that 
‘ dwelling in God and God in him ’ which Priestley 
had described as the highest type of personal 
devotion was the aim of a long series of brilliant 
articles in. the Prospective and National Reviews, 
which culminated in two great treatises, Types of 
Ethical Theory* and A Study of Religion^ By 
these works, as well as by his sermons and 
occasional Addresses, he exercised an influence 
which went far beyond his own denomination, 
80 that Gladstone described him as ‘ the greatest 
of living [English] thinkers.’ * _ 

Other writers were not inactive beside him. 
The saintly John James Tayler (1797-1869), in his 
Retrospect of the Religious Life of England,* 
delineated with singular breadth of view aud 
literary charm the significance of contrasted i 
principles of authority and freedom and from 
his pen came the first formal discussion of the 
Johannine question in England in his Attempt to 
ascertain the Character of the Fourth Gospel.^ _ A 
long series of scholars had pleaded for the revision 
both of the text and of the translation of the NT ; 
and, by the advice of the veteran John Kennck, 
George Vance Smith was invited to join the 
company of the Revisers (1870). In James 
Drummond (1835-1918) Unitarianisra possessed a 
theologian of the older school of leammg, whose 
works on The Jewish Messiah (1877), Philo Judwus 
(1888), Inquiry into the Character and Authorshxp 
of the Fourth Gospel (1903), and Studies xn Christ- 
xan Doctrine (1908) maintained the tradjtion ot 
devout scholarship. John Relly Beaid (18(^/6) 
led the way to modem dictionaries of the iJioie 

> London. 1836. * 

* 2 TOls., Oxford, 1SS5. . * 2 vo^, Oxford, 1^ 

» J. S. Carpenter, Jamii Martineau, Thtolosxan and TtaeCer, 
London, 1905, p. 4ia „ .. 

• London, 1815, new ed. by J. Martineaa, do. 1876. 

7 London, 1867. 


by his People's Dictionary of the Bible, t and 
made other valuable contributions to theological 
literature. Cultivated laj-men, also, such as 
Edgar Taylor, Samuel Sharpe, and H. A. Bright, 
rendered no small services to the Unitarian cause. 
Most influential of all, perhaps, in its protest 
against prevailing supeniaturalism was The Creed 
of Christendom- by William Ratlibone Greg. 
Francis William Newman and Frances Power 
Cobbe found many readers ; and the writings of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson and Theodore Parker, 
together with the studies of Max Milller, opened 
the way to religion beyond the bounds of Christi- 
anity. The Hibbert Trustees, who sought to 
promote the spread of Christianity in ‘ its simplest 
and most_ intelligible form,' were the first to in- 
augurate in 1878 a series of lectures on the history 
of religions, and Manchester College included tliat 
subject in its theological course as early as 1875. 
The discourses of Martineau, J. Hamilton Thom, 
and Charles Beard provided varied illustration of 
the preacher’s power ; and the sermons and hymns 
of Stopford Brooke, after his withdrawal from the 
Church of England in 1880, presented, with a rich 
glow of poetic beau tj% the mam features of religion 
as understood by Unitarians. 

10 . Church organizations. — While English Uni- 
tarians have been active in education and phil- 
anthropy (witness their domestic missions in 
important urban centres, established on unsectarian 
principles after the visit of Joseph Tuckennan of 
Boston, Mass., in 1833), they have not attempted 
to secure large numerical increase. New chapels 
have been built, but denominational zeal has never 
been active. Congregational independence has been 
sturdily maintained. In 1882 a National Confer- 
ence was organized, which has now 365 congrega- 
tions in the United Kiingdom on its roll, but they 
have no common name. Proposals for united 
action on Presbyterian lines were made by 
Martineau in 1888, but the demand for congrega- 
tional autonomy defeated them. Tlie individual- 
ism fostered by the constant plea for liberty is 
unfavourable to the growth of corporate church- 
life. Generous funds have been raised in aid of 
ministers’ incomes and insurance, and the Confer- 
ence has found it necessary to lay dowm educational 
qualifications for access to these benefits, and 
has thus constituted an accredited class of religious 
teachers. Unitarianism has thriven actively in 
some districts of Wales, but it has little hold in 
Scotland. The oldest of its congregations north 
of the Tweed was founded at Edinburgh in 1776. 
In Ireland Thomas Emlyn was prosecuted at Dublin 
in 1703 for denying the deity of Christ. Ulster 
Presbyterianism witnessed a movement against 
subscription which culminated in 1726 in the 
formation of a separate Presbytery of Antrim on 
a non-subscription basis. Many of the ministers 
passed through Arianism to Unitarianism, and in 
1830 the Remonstrant Synod of Ulster was formed. 
At the same time, largely through the zeal of 
Martineau, then assistant pastor in Dublin, an 
Irish Unitarian Cliristian Society, embracing both 
individuals and congregations, was establislied in 
Dublin, which was merged (1835) in an Association 
of Irish Non-subscribing Presbyterians and other 
Free Christians, including the I’resbyteiy of 
Antrim, the Synod of Munster, and the Remon- 
strant Synod of Ulster. Finally, in 1910 the 
Antrim Presbytery and the Ulster Synod united 
for purposes or church government under the name 
of the Non-subscribing Presbyterian Church of 
Ireland. 

11. Unitarianism in America. — Unitananism in 
America sprang out of the Congregational order 

1 8 Tols., London, 1847-48. 

s London, 1851, 8th ed., 2 roll., IBSS. 
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of the New England chnrches. Their theology 
was Calvinistic, but the 17th cent, foundations 
were based upon religious covenants instead of 
dogmatic creeds. Thus the First Church in Boston 
affirmed : 

‘We ... do hereby solemnly and religiously promise and 
bind ourselres to walk in all our ways according to the rule 
of the Gospel, and in all sincere conformity to [Christ’s] holy 
ordinances, and in mutual love and respect to each other, so 
near as God shall give us grace.’ l 

The way was thus open, as in English Dissent in 
the 18th cent., to gradual theologio change. The 
literature of the Trinitarian controversy passed 
across the Atlantic, and the leaven of discussion 
in the works of Sherlock and South, Clarke and 
Whiston, supplemented by the writings of the 
Unitarian Emlyn, began to produce its effect. A 
slow movement towards Arianism and Arminianism 
set in, invigorated Iw reaction against the ‘great 
awakening under tJonathan Edwards (1735) and 
the early preaching of George TMiitefield (1740). 
Jonathan Alayhew (1720-66) and Charles Chauncy 
(1705-57), pastors in Boston, led the way towards 
a more liberal faith. Under the ministry of James 
Freeman (1759-1835) the congregation of King’s 
Chapel purged their Anglican liturgy of all refer- 
ences to the Trinity (1785). By this act, says the 
historian of the chapel, the first Episcopal church 
in New England became the first Unitarian church 
in the New World. The writings of Priestley and 
Lindsey were freely circulated, and at the end of 
the century the doctrine against which they 
protested had been rejected by all the Boston 
ministers but one. The name Unitarian was 
indeed rarely attached to the churches, but the 
mode of thought and worship prevailed more and 
more widely. It was found all the way from 
Portland (hlaine) to Charleston (S. Carolina). 

In 1803 William Ellery Channing (1780-1842) 
came to Boston and began the ministry which 
so powerfully influenced Unitarian thought. In 
reaction against a stUl powerful Calvinism, with 
its doctrines of human depravity, the ivrath of 
God, and the atoning sacrifice of Christ, he pro- 
claimed ‘one sublime idea,’ which he defined as 
‘the greatness of the soul, its divinity, its union 
with God by spiritual likeness, its receptivity of 
his Spirit, its self-forming power, its destination 
to ineffable glory, its immortality.’® This ivas 
the real challenge to New England orthodoxy; 
it operated Muth no less force in dispelling the 
materialism of Priestley and giving a fresh impulse 
of spiritual life to Unitarianism on both sides of 
the ocean. With this exalted view of man’s true 
being, Channing declared himself surer that his 
rational nature was from God than that any book 
is the expression of His will ; and reason and 
conscience were thus enthroned in the ultimate 
seat of j'udgment. Neither philosopher nor scholar 
in the technical sense, he exercised by his religious 
genius and the force of his ethical appeal a far- 
reaching influence both in tlie United States and 
in Europe. ‘Always young for liberty,’ he pro- 
tested against every form of sectarian narrowness. 
He cheerfully took the name Unitarian because 
unwearied efforts were made to raise against it a 
popular cry, and he never was in any sense a 
Trmitarian. But he believed in Christ’s pre- 
existence ; he accepted his miracles. He would 
not, however, exclude from his feUowship the 
stoutest humanitarian, though he might repudiate 
the miracles altogether. For such a mind de- 
nominational aggressiveness was impossible, and 
this spirit was infused into the leaders of the 
movement which culminated in the foundation of 
the Divinity School of Harvard University in 

1 Alien, p. 171. 

* J. W. Chadnick, WUliam EHery Channing, Boston, 1903, 
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1816, when the Unitarian controversy was at it* 
height. 

‘It being understood,’ said the constitution, ‘that every 
encouragement be given to the serious, impartial, and un- 
biassed investigation of Christian truth ; and that no assent to 
the peculiarities of any denomination be required either of the 
Students, or Professors, or Instructors.’ 

The movement of which Channing was the most 
distinguished representative soon demanded some 
kind of organization. Literature must be circu- 
lated, congregations assisted, and chnrches built. 
In 1825, on the same day on which English 
Unitarians formed their association,’ the Amencan 
Unitarian Association was constituted. A noble 
line of eminent scholars, theologians, historians, 
jurists, poets, statesmen, accepted ite principles 
and gave dignity to its profession of faith. It was 
not long, however, before new forces appeared on 
the field. The study of German philosophy pro- 
duced a school of New England transcendentalwm. 
Ralph Waldo Emerson (1803-82) (o.v.) resigned 
the pulpit of the Second Church in Boston on the 
question of the observance of the Lord’s Supper, 
and six years later his famous ‘Address to the 
Harvard Divinity School’ (1838) signalized the 
breach of the new thought with the older vieivs 
of revelation and miracle. Theodore Parker 
(1810-60) emphasized the same theme in a much 
criticized sermon on ‘ The Transient and Permanent 
in Christianity’ (1841), followed by his widely 
read ‘ Discourse of Matters pertaining to Religion ’ 
(1842). A new type of Christianity without miracle 
was thus presented, emphasizing the divine imman- 
ence in nature, and holding up the religion of 
Jesus — the love of God and the service of man— 
as the ‘ absolute religion.’ Unitarianism fell into 
the snare from which Channing would fain have 
! saved it, and developed an orthodoxy of its own. 
When Henry Whitney Bellows of New York 
proposed to organize the churches (1865) in a 
National Conference, and its members adopted 
the declaration that they were ‘disciples of the 
Lord Jesus Christ,’ a group of bolder spirits formed 
a ‘Free Religious Association,’ where Emerson’s 
name appeared first on the list. In 1894, however, 
the Conierence repudiated all authoritative tests, 
and simply accepted ‘the religion of Jesus, holding, 
in accordance with his teaching, that practical 
religion is summed up in love to God and love to 
man.’® The developments of criticism, science, 
and philosophy, the study of comparative region, 
the desire for the widest possible fellowship, and 
the growing demands of philanthropy, have all con- 
tributed to broaden the outlook in every direction, 
and in 1900 the ‘ International Council of Unitarian 
and other Liberal Ueligious Thinkers and Workers’ 
was formed in Boston. It has since held large 
and successful gatherings in London, Amsterdam, 
Geneva, Boston, Berlin (1910), Paris (1913), and 
Boston (1920), assembling a wide representation 
of diflerent nationalities and faiths. 

As in England, so also in America, _ Unitarian- 
isni has been an important influence in religious 
thought. It represents a mode of approach to the 
great problems of human life and destiny in which 
it is closely allied with the time-spirit. Its loose- 
ness of denominational organization makes _ its 
advance over so vast an area slow and hesitating, 
but its churches steadily increase, and in 1918 the 
list (including Canada) comprised _ 490 _ societip. 
The Di>’inity School at Harvard Univereity gradu- 
ally broadened out under the administration of 
Charles W. Eliot (1869-1909) into a school of 
scientific theology and independent research. The 
Meadville Theological School (Pennsylvania), 
founded in 1844, and the Unitarian Theological 

9GMro^’ Willia Oooke, ‘ UnitariaoUm fa the United State*,' 
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School at Berkeley (California), founded in 1904, 
have remained more definitely within Unitarian 
lines. 

12 , World-wide influence.— (a) TU Colonies and 
India. — The British Dominions, Canada, Australia, 
NeAV Zealand, Africa, all have Unitarian cliurclies. 
English and American Unitarians are also in close 
touch %vith the Theistic churches of India, and 
■with Unitarian work in Japan, and receive students 
from the Far East into their theological colleges, 
besides sending out representative ministers to 
preach and lecture. 

(6) Germany. — Continental thought has been 
affected by the same general influences -which pro- 
duced the Unitarian movement in England and 
America. The witings of the English Deists of 
the 18th cent, helped to foster German rationalism, 
and the critical study of the Scriptures led to the 
abandonment of doctrines of mechanical inspiration 
and Biblical authority. Belief in miracles was 
partly undermined by the influences of science and 
philosophy ; and the Leben Jesu^ of D. F. Strauss, 
together with the investigations of F. C. Baur 
into the development of the early Church, opened 
new paths for the historical treatment of the 
origins of Christianity. The results reached by 
Baur were modified by the subsequent researches 
of some of his own pupils, but a powerful school of 
thought, led W teachers sucli as H. Holtzniann 
(Strassburg), C. Holsten (Heidelberg), Carl von 
Weizsiicker (Tubingen), A. E, Biedermann (Zurich), 
E. A. Lipsius (Jena), 0. Ffleiderer (Berlin), readied 
a position wliich was substantially Unitarian, 
though it did not employ the name or lead to 
withdrawal from the State Church. In 1863 a 
liberal union was founded under the title of the 
‘ Protestantenverein,’ which gave practical expres- 
sion to this mode of thought. It still exists, 
though in a state of somewhat diminished activity. 
Recent theological liberalism has tended to take 
one of two directions. Under the influence of 
Albrecht Ritschl (g.v.) of Gottingen, a higher 
value kas been ascribed to the person of Jesus, 
quite apart from external miracle, than rvas usual 
among the older ‘liberal’ theologians. Among 
the leaders in this direction are A. Hamaok, W . 
Herrmann (Marburg), and H. H. Wendt (Jena). 
On the other hand, the study of Christianity in 
connexion with the religions of the empire has led 
younger scholars to emphasize its relations ryith 
contemporary phenomena ; and along_ these lines 
the late professors W, Wrede, J. Weiw, and W. 
Bousset, and the brilliant group led by H. Gunkel, 
E. Troeltsch, C. Clemen, H. Weinel, W, Heitmuller, 
and H. Lietzmann have all been working. The 
valuable translation and commentary issued under 
the general editorship of J ohannes \y eiss,’ and 
the long series of Beliffionsaeschichthcke Volks- 
biichtrf reptesent the general attitude of liberal 
theology on the problems of primitive Christianity. 

(c) France . — A similar movement of thought, 
though more limited in. range, mw he traced m 
France, since the appearance of Renans Vie ae 
J6aus^ within the Reformed Church, represented 
especially by A. Coquerel (fits), Albert and Jean 
Reville, and a distinguished group of scholars and 
preachers. When the ‘ Separation took place_ in 
• 1905, the Reformed Church split mto two bodies, 
the ‘National Union of Evangelical Reformed 
Churches’ retaining a Confession of 18/2, and the 
liberal group designating itself, the Nationiu 
Union of Reformed Churches,’ which is powerfully 
represented in the Theological Faculty of _ Fans, 
and exercises the greater influence both m tne 

» Testaments, 2 vols., OSttlnsen, 
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pulpit and in the press. Liberal Lutherans like 
Maurice Gomel and Eugfene Ehrhardt share the 
same general view. 

(d) Sioitzcrland. — Swiss Protestantism lias been 
aflectcd in like manner. The abolition of formal 
tests of orthodoxy by the Genevan Church opened 
the. way fur a type of Christianity essentially 
Unitarian ; and in German Sudtzerland the theo- 
logians of Basel and Ziirich have made important 
contributions to both Biblical and dogmatic studios 
on similar lines. Practical interest in social 
questions is now to some extent withdrawing 
attention from the critical and historical inquiries 
of the older liberalism, and even leading to a 
partial reaction towards the language and ideas of 
orthodoxy. 

(e) Holland. — ^A similar tendency shows itself in 
Holland. In the second half of the 19th cent, the 
Dutch Reformed Church, tlie Remonstrants, the 
Mennonites, and the Lutherans were all afleoted 
by the philosophical and scientific modes of 
thought whicli generate Unitarian theology. 
Scholars like J. H. Scholten, A. Kuenen, and C. P. 
Tiele educated successive generations of students 
in the newer methods of critical investigation. 
Many of the younger ministers of the present day, 
however, without returning to orthodoxy, are 
more inclined to recognize spiritual values in some 
of the old doctrines of the Church, and, while 
they claim to be * liberals,’ are at the same time 
unwilling to be classed as ‘ modern.’ Their view 
of human nature is not optimistic. TJie natural 
man must he regenerated by the Spirit of Christ; 
for this generation there is no other way. 

(y) Other countries. — In Italy a little group, 
assisted by various university profe.ssors, is con- 
ducting a monthly periodical. La Rijorma Jtaliana, 
on Unitarian lines with the names of Mazzini and 
Channing blazoned upon its cover. There are 
Unitarian congregations in Denmark, Sweden, 
and Norway. The veteran poet Matthias Joch* 
umssen in Iceland (+1920) espoused the same cause, 
and communicated his enthusiasm to his countiy- 
men in the United States. Even among the 
educated negroes of Lagos on the W. African coast 
religious thought has produced spontaneously an 
active movement in the same direction. 

IimnuTOBE. — R. Wallace, Antitrinitarian Biography, S 
vols., Ixjndon, 1860; J. J. Tayler, Retroimet of the JUUgious 
lAfe of EriglaniP, cd. James Martineau, ao. 1876 ; G. Bonct- 
Maary, firs Origines da Christianisme unitaire ehei les 
Anglais, Paris, 1881, tr. E. P. Hall, Early Sources of English 
Unitarianism, London, 1884 ; A Gordon, Beads of English 
Unitarian B’istory, London, 1895, and ESrii^s.v, ‘Unltarian- 
tsm’; J. H. Allen, ‘The Unitarians,' In A Bist. of the Uni- 
tarians and Universalisis in the United States, Kcw York, 
1804, pp. 1-246 : S. A. Eliot, Beraldsof a Jjiberal Faith, 3 vols., 
Boston, U.S.A., 1010; biosraphies at ilartineau, Channing, 
and Theodore Parker. J. E. CARPENTER. 

UNITED BRETHREN.— See Moravians. 

UNITED EVANGELICAL CHURCH.- 
See Lutheranism. 

UNITED FREE CHURCH.— See Pbesby- 

TERIANISM. 

UNITED METHODIST FREE CHURCH. 
—See Methodism. 

UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.- 
See Presbyterianism. 

UNITED PROVINCES OF AGRA AND 
OUDH. — These provinces, in which Ondh, a 
separate jnripdiction since its annexation in 1856, 
was inolnded in 1877, were up to 1902 known, as 
the North-West Provinces. The change of title 
was mainly due to confusion with that of the 
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North-West Frontier Province, vvliich was formed 
out of some Districts of the Panjftb. The joint 
jurisdictions of Agra and Oudh extend between N. 
lat. 23° 52' and 31° 18', E. long. 77° 3' and 84° 39', 
with a total area of 107,267 sq. miles and a popula- 
tion in 1911 of 47,182,000. The Provinces contain 
a hilly and submontane tract to the north-west ; 
Bundelkhand, a part of the Central Indian plateau 
to the south ; while the central and more im- 
portant region constitutes the W. and Central 
Indo-Gangetic Plain, the basin watered by the 
rivers Ganges and Jumna (qq.v.). The Districts 
between these two main rivers until they join at 
Allahabad (q.v.) are known as the Duah, ‘ land of 
the two waters.’ 

I. History. — The United Provinces form one of 
the best-known historical regions of India. 'The 
aboriginal population, wrongly classed as Dravid- 
ian (q.v.) by Kisley, was probably of the Mon- 
Khmer stock. These ‘pre-Aryans’ have left 
traces in stone implements in the hills and plains, 
cup-marks on boulders in the northern hills, and 
cave paintings in the Kaimur ranM to the south. 
At some unknown date, possibly about 1000 B.C., 
the so-called ‘Aryans ’who had been settled for 
a considerable period in the E. Panjab * seem to 
have moved gradually eastward, and the Mahabhd- 
rata and the Raindyana epics describe the fortunes 
of two bodies of Itsatriyas, one to the west with 
their capital at Hastinapur (q.v.), the other at 
Ayodhya, the modern Ajodhya in the Faizabad 
District. One wave of invaders or colonists seems 
in the early period to have moved along the base 
of the Himalaya into -Magadlia or Bihar; the 
other occupied Madhyade^a, the ‘Middle Land,’ 
or the Dual) and its surrounding Districts.* For 
the earliest period there is no settled histoiy till 
the time of Gautama Buddha (c. 407-487 B.C.), 
The next fixed date is that of Chandragupta 
Maurya (321-297 B.o.), the Sandrocottus of 
classical writers, who rose to power after the 
invasion of Alexander the Great. His grandson 
was the famous Aioka (q.v.), three of whose pillar 
edicts have been found in tlm Provinces. We 
know little of the Kushan or Saka invaders who 
entered India about the middle of the 2nd cent. 
B.C. The Gupta dynasty rose to power from about 
A.D. 320 until 450, when the first Hun invasion 
took place. This is remarkable because many of 
the Kajput (q.v.) houses sprang from its chiefs. 
In 1018 Mahmud of Ghazni, the first Muhammadan 
invader, raided the Provinces, and under the early 
Muhammadan kings Delhi was the capital, being 
succeeded by Agra early in the 16tn century. 
Babur defeated the Afghan king Ibrahim in 1520 
and founded the Mughal empire, which with its 
capital at Agra or Delhi, under Huraayun, A kbar, 
Shahjahan, and Aurangzib, lasted till the death 
of the last in 1707. Then commenced a period of 
anarchy untU by treaty with Asafu-d-daula, 
Nawab of Oudh, most of the eastern portion passed 
into the hands of the British. This was followed 
by further large cessions as the result of the 
Maratha war in 1803. In 1833 the Provinces were 
separated from Bengal and placed in charge of a 
lieutenant-governor. Since that time the only 
serious disturbance of order occurred in the Mutiny 
of 1857. 

3 . Ethnology. — ^The population is of a mixed 
type, made up of the pre-historic Mon-Khmer 
stratum leavened by succe.ssive entries of 
foreimers; Aryans, S^hians, Huns, Musalmans. 
In the E. Gangetio Plain there is considerable 
congestion, the density of population rising to 706 
per sq. mile. The people occupy 106,020 villages 
and 435 towns (of which 24 rank as cities), the 

1 Bee artt DeluI, toI. ir, p. 643, Vxsilx, voL ix. p. 606. 
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most important in order of population being Luck- 
now, Benares, Agra, Cawnpur, Bareilly, iMeenit 
Muhammadans favour a town life much more than 
Hindus ; out of 1000 of each faith only 72 Hindus 
as compared with 269 Musalmans are urban. Tiiis 
concentration in toivns is one cause of the pro- 
gress of Islam. 

3. Religion.— Hindus (85'04 %) are much in ex- 
cess of Muhammadans (14'77 %) or Christians 
{■38 %), but now Hindus are slowly decreasing, 
and_ there is an increase in Muhammadans and 
Christians. The progress of Islam is not to any 
great extent the result of direct propaganda, but 
is due largely to social conditions. Muhammadans 
are more prolific ; they live more in toums and 
under less insanitary conditions than Hindus; 
their diet is more varied and liberal, and they are 
less addicted to the use of drugs like the prepara- 
tions of hemp ; they marry later and allow widows 
to remarry, while high-caste Hindus prohibit 
widow-marriage. On the other hand, their women 
suffer in health from seclusion (parda), and, being 
confined to the house, they are more liable to 
attacks of plague.* 

(а) Brdhmanic Hinduism. — "What has been 
termed Brahmanic Hinduism is the creed of the 
better classes, while the lower castes are largely 
animistic. It is impossible to draw the line be- 
tween these forms of belief, which in all mades 

I of_ society converge and intermingle. Ortliodox 
Hinduism is regulated by a body of Brahmans 
numbering 4| millions, many of whom enjoy a 
high reputation for sanctity, act as domestic 
priests, or study theology, philosophy, and ethics 
at sacred places like Benares. Those of a lowet. 
grade act as guides at places of pilgrimage, cast 
horoscopes, and practise various kinds of magic. 
The majority, however, exercise no religious 
functions, and make their living by a^culture or 
domestic service, or take employment in the army 
or the police. Some of the most sacred places of 
Hindu pilgrimage are found in these Provinces: 
Hardwar, shared by Saivas and Vaisnavas ; 
Mathura, devoted to the cult of Kr?na ; trayag 
or Allahabad, the sacred junction of the Ganges 
and Jiimnii.* 

(б) Ths development of monotheism. — An impor- 
tant development in recent times is the tendency 
to adopt a form of monotheism. 

To quote B. Bum, 'the general result of my enquiries is 
that the great majority of Hindus have a firm belief in ont 
Supreme God, called BhagwSn, Parameshwar, Ishwar, or 
Narain. Mr. Bailie made some enquiries > which showed that 
this involved a clear idea of a single personal God ; but I am 
inclined to think that this is not limited to the more intelligent, 
but is distinctly characteristic of Hindus ns a whole. . . . There 
has been much discussion as to whether this monotheistic idea 
has been a natural result of contact with Islam or Christianity. 
As pointed out above, however, the idea of a single personal 
God was not unknown to Hindus long before they came into 
touch with adherents of these two religions, and I am inclined 
to think . . . that the tendency of Hinduism, with all Its 
eclecticism and elasticity, is to develop more on the lines of in- 
digenous beliefs, than on an entirely new direction copied more 
or less from some foreign religion.'* 

'The Hindu who Is a Saiva or a Valshqava has no real place 
for Paramesbwar In his religious ideas, and would probably 
explain his presence by saying he was Siva or Vishpu. Accord- 
ing to the Puranio philosophy, Parameshwar is the universal 
spirit when manifested as a personal god, who, according as he 
is dominated by activity {rajas), goodness (saitva), is eeparated 
from the divine personalities, Brahmi, Siva and Vishnu. This, 
however, is merely stated to explain his relation to them ; for 
it is a recondite theory which does not trouble the ordinary 
Parameshwar worshipper. To him Parameshwar is the supretue 
personal God, who made the world, is pleased by good and dis- 
pleased by evil deeds, but is too much exalted to trouble much 
about mundane affairs. If the ^lindu is not professedly a Saiva 
or a Vaishpava, he will look on Siva and Vishnu as on the whole 

1 Census of India, 1911, vol. xv.. United Provinces and Oudh, 
pt-i. p. 108 ff. 
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Bubordlnat® to him, though much more valuable helpers in 
times of trouble. Still, nebulous as his idea of Parameshunr 
may be, it makes him at bottom a monotheist. But it is to 
some extent wrong to say’ that he “worships" Parameshwar. 
He may or may not repeat his name in the morning, and occa- 
sionally he has the Sat Narayat^ Katha recited in ms honour; 
but this Is all. It is a waste of time to importune a god with 
prayer and sacrifice when his attitude is one of suave aloofness ; 
and the Hindu reserves his attentions for the minor gods and 
godlings.’i 

(c_) IslSni. — The local distribution of Muhamma- 
danism is dictated partly by historical, partly by 
economic causes. 

‘The Muhammadan is found chiefly where Muhammadans 
held sway in the past : in Meerut and Rohilkhand Divisions, the 
“Home Counties” of the Moghul Empire, in Agra, Farrukha- 
bad, Jaunpur and Oudb, all centres of Muhammadan Stales or 

f )rovinces. In Cawnpore, Allahabad and other districts with 
arge cities, his tendency to urban life is sufficient to expiain 
his numerical strength ; this is also a factor which affects his 
presence in such historicaliy Muhammadan centres as Agra, 
Meerut, Lucknow, Fyzabid, and Bareilly.' 2 

(d) Jainism. — Jains, numbering IS, 431 in 1911, 
show a tendency to decrease. The city mercantile 
class, deficient in virility owing to their sedentary 
habits, produce small families, and, as E. A. H. 
Blunt reports, the country Jain shows little en- 
thusiasm for or knowledge of his religion. 

' The truth seems to be that whatever theoretical differences 
may exist between Jainism and Hinduism, yet the followers of 
the same creeds in the same community do not differ very 
greatly in their practice. The bar to thefr intermarriage is no 
more Insuperable than between Roman Catholics and Protes- 
tants. . . . Men of to-day think leas about religion because 
the stress of modern conditions leaves them less time for other 
than mundane affairs. The active pursuit of religion, which 
means the active performance of rituM, is postponed to old age ; 
the official or professional man takes to religion when he 
reHres.’* 

It is natural also that, when a Jain girl is married 
into a Hindu family, she rapidly succumbs to the 
influence of the more popular faith. Jainism 
being reticent and unenterprising, she naturally 
adopts religious usages whicli enjoy more prestige 
and which are regulated by Brahmans, whom Jains 
themselves employ for their domestic rites. 

(e) Sikhism and other faiths. — Sikhs, numbering 
16,186, are foreigners, mostly sepoys or policemen. 
Parsis, Jews, and Brahmans are also foreigners 
and possess little influence, while Buddhists, re- 
presentatives of a faith once _ dominant, now 
number only 780, and are mainly confined to 
the Tibetan frontier, with a few Nepalese, Chinese 
artizans, Magh cooks, and other smaller groups. 

The Ary a Samaj is chiefly confined to the upper 
and educated classes, and seems as yet to have 
made little impression on the peasantry.* 

(/) Christianity. — Christians show a remarkable 
increase. The propaganda began with the visit of | 
a Eoman Catholic priest to Agra in 1578. It 
became active throng the work of Henry Martyn 
at Cawnpur in 1810. In 1811 the Baptist Mission- 
ary Society, and in 1813 the Church Missionary 
Society, entered the field. Christians, including 
those in the Native States, numbering 58,518 in 
1891 and 102,955 in 1901, increased to 179,694 in 
1911. 

•The new convert, may be. Is no better than his prede- 
cessors ; but a new generation, the children of the first genera- 
tion of converts, is growing up. If the missionaries could and 
can get little out of that first generation, the second generation 
is in their hands from their earliest years. The children of the 
converts, bom in Christianity, are very different to their 
parents; their grandchildren will be better still. It is this 
which provides the other side to the black picture so often 
drawn of the inefficiency of Christian conversion. And this 

C .tion is now beginning to make its influence felt. The 
fellows of these converts have now to acknowledge not 
only that thev are in many ways better off than themselves, but 
that they are better men. And this has undoubtedly contributed 
to the better esteem in which Christians are regarded. ... A 
convert, no doubt, is still outcasted, but he is now regarded as 


1 Cemut of India, 1911, vol. xv. pt. 1. p. 120 f. 
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a member of a fresh caste, and Hindus bear with his idiosyn- 
crasies ns they do with those of any other caste .’ 1 

LiTERSTimE. — R. Bum, Census of India, 1901, vol. xvi., 
jy.W. Provinces and Oudh, 3 pts. ; E. A H. Blunt, Census of 
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H. M. Elliot and J. Dowson, The Hist, of India, as told by 
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UNITY.— See Church. 

UNIVERSALISM. — i. Uses of the term. — 
The word ‘ universalism ’ li.as been used in at least 
three_ distinct senses, (a) It is convenient to take 
first in order the use of the word which is in fact 
the most modem. It designates the setting aside 
of the belief that a nation or a race is privileged 
to enjo 3 ' the special protection and favour of God, 
or of a deity whom it reoomizes as peculiarly its 
own ; and contemplates all nations and races as 
standing, actually or potentiallj', in one and the 
same relation to one and the same God. Univer- 
salism in this sense has become current largely 
owing to the influence of F. C. Baur ; its opposite 
is particularism. In the OT the luew of the special 
relation of a deity to a people is expressed in such 
passages as Jg 11-*, when Jephthah says to the 
Amonte; ‘Wilt not thou possess that which 
Chemosh thy god givetb thee to possess? So 
whomsoever the Lord our God hath dispossessed 
from before us, them will we possess.’ The steps 
by which this particularism yielded to the larger 
thought, first of Jahweh’s rule over all peoples as 
God above all gods, and next as being the only 
God, whose sway is universal, but who has chosen 
Israel as His special care, are sufficientlj’ familiar. 
There are within the pages of the OT occasional 
indications of a desire to extend to other nations 
the Messianic hope and the kingdom of God.’ In 
the NT we are familiar with the distinction 
between the universalism of St. Paul and of the 
Lucan writings,’ in contrast mth the exclusiveness 
of the Jew and the Judaeo-Christian, who, if they 
did not entirely disapprove the proffer of the 
ospel to the Gentiles, yet tvished to make con- 
itions and impose practices which St. Paul strongly 
repudiates. In the NT the larger view seem8_ to 
win its way from the announcement of a salvation 
which, beginning from Israel, shall be nnto all 
peoples, to the Apocalyptic vision of the ‘great 
multitude which no man could number, out of 
every nation, and of all tribes and peoples and 
tongues,’* and of a New Jerusalem whose gates 
are never shut. 

(5) The second use of the term ‘ universalism ’ has 
to do with the theological question of the e.xtent 
of the benefit wrought by the atoning death_ of 
Christ, and with the relation of the Calvinian 
doctrines of election and predestination [qq.v.) to 
the expressed purpose of the gospel, that all men 
might be saved. The Arminians had maintained, 
as the second of their five points, ‘that Jesus 
Christ by His death and sufferings made an atone- 
ment for the sins of all mankind in general, and 
of every individual in particular,’ but they went 
on to say that none could be partakers of this 
benefit but those possessing a true faith, which can 
belong only to those who are regenerated by the 
operation of the Holy Ghost. This was condemned 
as error by the Sjmod of Dort (1618). There were 
many, however, who desired to mitigate the Ian- 

1 Census of India, 1911, vol. xv. pt. 1. p. 146. 
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gnage of absolute predestination and particular 
redemption. Among these were John Cameron, 
professor in the Protestant seminary of Saumur 
(1618-22), and his pupil, Moyse Amyraut, professor 
of theology at Saumur (1633). Tlie aim of both 
was to vindicate for the Deity a larger and more 
real benevolence and goodwll to mankind than 
was contemplated in Uie Canons of Dort. They 
postulated a general will to save all men, but, in 
order to be effective, this required to be reinforced 
by the exercise of a particular will. The merits 
of Christ’s passion and death were in themselves 
sufiBcient, but not efficient for all men. In other 
words, though the impetration is universal, the 
application is individual : the general will is not a 
will decrcti but ^rmcepti, and it may be wholly 
resisted by mankind in bondage to sin. The uni- 
versality of salvation is conditioned; the promise 
is sub conditione fidei. A similar distinction is 
made between objective grace, an offer of pardon 
to all, and subjective grace, which is the applica- 
tion to the individual by the particular will of 
God. The special action of grace is variously 
described : sometimes it seems identical with 
‘ effectual calling ’ ; in other connexions it is that 
which brings a man to the knowledge of the truth, 
and, acting through the intellect upon the heart, 
brings about conversion.^ The doctrine of this 
school is knoivn as ‘hypothetical univer-salism.’ 
Its promulgation led to some persecution of Aniy- 
raut in France, to the withdrawal by the Swiss 
Reformed Churches of their students from the 
seminary at Saumur, and the elevation of that of 
Sedan in its place as the centre of French Protes- 
tant orthodoxy. Amyraut and his friend Paul 
Testard were summoned to appear before synods 
of the Reformed Church of France at Alen 9 on 
( 1 637) and Charenton ( 1 614-45) ; they were acquitted 
on all charges of heresy, but this acquittal was 
strongly reprobated by the rigid Calvinists of the 
Reformed Church, it was, however, ^proved 
and defended by the learned Jean Daill6 (Dallmus) 
(1594-1670), pastor of Charenton, who published 
in 1655 Apologia pro duabus Sgnodis NahoTialibus. 
The position of tlie High Calvinists was defended 
by Friedrich Spanheim (1600-49), professor at Ley- 
den, in his Disputatio dc gratia universali (1644), 
followed by Exercitationes (1646). 

The controversy spread to England, where John 
Davenant (1576-1641),. bishop of Salisbury, who 
had attended the Synod of Dort, was engaged in 
finding a ‘ middle way ’ between the Remonstrants 
and the Supralapsarians, and did this with a 
special reference to the Gallicana Controversia, in 
hiB Dissertaliones duos de Morte Christi et de Free- 
dcstinationc, published at Cambridge in 1650. 
John Owen had already denounced the ‘ error ’ of 
universal redemption and those ‘ who try to go a 
middle way between the Churches of France and 
the Arminians,’ especially in his anonymous work 
Salus Electorum Sanguis Jem (1648). The term 
* universalist ’ was applied to the advocates of 
universal redemption perhaps fir.st by Obadiah 
Howe, whose work, The Universalist Examined 
and Convicted, appeared in 1648. The controversy 
engaged the ready pen of Richard Baxter, then at 
Kidderminster, who thus alludes to his early work 
upon it : 

' Another Manuscript that lyeth by me, is a Disputation for 
some Universalitp of Redemption, which hath Iain by me near 
Twenty years unflnished . . . partly because at last came out 
after Amyraldite and Davenant’e Risseriations, a treatise of 
Dallxus, which contained the same things, but especially the 
same Testimonies of concordant Writers which I had prepared 
to produce.'* 

This work, entitled Universal Eedemption of Man- 
kind bg the Lord Jesus Christ, was published in 

1 See art AirmaiDiSM. 

* Reliquiet Raxteriancs, London, 1C90, bk. L pi. i. p. 123. 


1694 by Joseph Reid, who had been Baxter’s 
assistant and had transcribed his MS in the year 
1657. 

It is to be remembered that throughout this 

E eriod the doctrine of ‘general redemption’ was 
eing taught by the early English Baptists, knoivn 
as General Baptists from their opposition to the 
doctrine of particular election. Of these the first 
was Thomas Helwys (15501-1616!), who had been 
the chief supporter of John Smith’s little congrega- 
tion in Amsterdam, and had been baptized by him, 
and who returned to England after Smith’s death 
in 1612._ He set forth the doctrine of general 
redemption in a document of a few pages printed 
in 1611 and entitled A Short and Plaine Proof by 
the Word and WorkM of God . . . that all men 
are redeemed by Christ. He was the founder of 
congregations in London and the home counties. 

(c) Universalism in the third sense denotes the 
doctrine held by persons and churches called 
‘Universalist.’ With some minor differences, all 
such agree in the belief in the final salvation of all 
mankind. The opponents of this doctrine are 
designated by its adherents as partialists or 
limitarians. 

The assertion and defence of this doctrine are based mainly 
on the language of the NT, as, e.g. : ‘ AU that the Father giveth 
me shall come to me ; . . . and this is the Father's will which 
hath sent me, that of oil which he hath given me I should lose 
nothing ’(Jn 637-39), ‘And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, 
will draw all men untome’ (1233). ‘As in Adam all die, even 
so in Christ shall all be made alive’ (1 Co 16—). ‘God was In 
I Christ, reconciling the world unto himself* (2 Co 619). ‘That 
... he might gather together in one all things in Christ, both 
which are in heaven, and which are on earth * (Eph IW). ‘ God 
our Sa\-iour ; who will have all men to be saved ... for there 
is one God ' (1 Ti 23- *■ *). ‘ For the grace of God hath appeared, 
bringing salvation to all men’ (Tit 2U). ‘The Lord is . . . not 
willing that any should perish, but that all should come to 
repentance’ (2 P 3®). ‘ And he is the propitiation for our sins : 
and not for ours only, but also for the sins of the whole world’ 
(1 Jn 23). ‘DeatO and hell were cast into the lake of fire* 
(Bev20W). 

In scriptural argument the Universalist conten- 
tion has mainly turned on the following points : 

(1) The purpose of God : see Ac 337, inoitaTiirraatt rrivriar, 
where the recovery of a primal condition, once forfeited, is 
certainly indicated ; the end is to be as the beginning. 

(2) The means and sanction of such recovery by the office and 
work of Christ. ’ Therefore ns by the offence of one Judgment 
came upon ail men to condemnation ; even so by the righteous- 
ness of one the free gift came upon all men unto justification of 
life ’ (Eo 618). ‘ That he by the grace of God should taste death 
for every man ’ (Ho 29). 

(3) The nature of the ultimate salvation. 'Then cometh the 
end, when he shall have delivered up the kingdom to God, even 
the Father ; when he shall have put down all rule and all 
authority and power. For ho must reign, till ho hath put all 
enemies under his feet. The last enemy that shall bo destroyed 
Is death. For he hath put all thinp under his feet. But when 
he saith all things are put under him. It is manifest that he Is 
excepted, which did put all things under him. And when all 
things shall be subdued unto him, then shall the Son also him- 
self be subject unto him that put all things under him, that God 
may be all In all ’ (1 Co 1637-33). The consummation is reached 
by the divine Indwelling in every human soul. 

2 . Universalism in Patristic literature. — Wlien 
the expectation of a speedy coming of the end and 
a Messianic reign of a thousand years on earth 
died away in Christian circles, attention was 
directed to the idea of a world-process, involving 
an evolution of a spiritnal realm, supplanting the 
material universe, which Gnosticism in its varipns 
forms had made familiar, Christian Platonism 
set itself to combine tlie promises of the gospel 
with the more spiritnal elements of Greek pliuo- 
sophy. When the Christian philosophers of 
Alexandria undertook to set fortli a true gnoaw, 
as against the several false ones, they had to 
exhibit salvation on the scale not of the individnal. 
but of the cosmos.7 . 

In the view of Clement of Alexandna (t A.D. 
220) God’s purifying discipline of man extend* 
beyond this life. 

1 See art. ALiiaOTEiJjf TitrOLoar. 
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Death is the means whereby the soul is made more immedi- 
ately subject to redeeming influences, and through correction 
Ind repentance may rise to various stages ot spiritual develop- 
ment, the highest of which is eternal communion with infinite 
goodness, love, and truth. This is the completion of that like- 
lesa of God wherein man was made at the beginning. 

_ Origen (t A.D. 254) extended the notion of the 
discipline of souls much farther both in scope and 
in detail. His mind was at once more laborious 
and more speculative than Clement’s. 

He conceived a chain of existences in which the human life 
of this world is hut a link. Souls arrive from an infinite past, 
m which their experience and their discipline have been carried 
on with the most varied results, to exercise here their privilege 
of free will, to rise or to sink according as they have accepted 
or resisted the spiritual infiuences that are perpetually striving 
for their redemption. Into future tsons beyond this life Origen 
carries the divine work of leading souls towards the goal of all 
sentient being, which is attained in likeness to God, for in the 
end God will be all in all. Fallen angels and demons vritt be 
rescued to share with mankind the ultimate salvation. It is to 
be noted that, when Origenism was anathematized as heresy, 
under Justinian (a.d. 641-643), it was not his view of the uni- 
versality of salvation that was condemned, but then, as after- 
wards, his doctrine of the pre-existence of souls and of the final 
salvabillty of devils. 

Gregory of Nyssa (f A.d. 394) moves towards 
the same result from his central conviction as to 
the ultimate annihilation of all evil. For he says ; 

‘ If God will be in all existing things, evil, plainly, will not 
then be among them.' l * The resurrection is nothing else than 
the reconstitution of our nature in its original form.' ^ Nothing 
that had its origin from God will fall out of His kingdom. 
When all the evil that is intermingled with things that are is 
melted out by cleansing fire, everything that originated from 
God will become such os it was from the beginning, before the 
evil entered into it 

The same view was taken by Didymus of Alex- 
andria (t A.d. 395), who explicitly endorsed Origen’s 
opinion on the conversion of devils. 

Among the later Fathers of the Church in the 
East it suffices to mention Theodore of Mopsuestia 
(t A.D. 428), an opponent of Origenism, who main- 
tained that sin and its penalty were both agents 
in the moral purposes of God as conducive both to 
self-knowledge and to repentance, and thus effective 
for the restoration of the wicked. 

The current of Alexandrian thought came again 
to the surface in the 9th cent, in the mind of John 
Scotus Erigena (t A.d. 877), in the form of a pan- 
theistic theodicy. He predicts, at the conclusion 
of a complicated and somewhat inconsistent scheme, 
the absorption of all into the divine ; wickedness, 
death, and miseiy are all transformed into good- 
ness, life, and blessedness ; and the consummatio 
tnundi is that God is all in all.* 

In the period immediately preceding the Kefor- 
mation some form of belief in universal salvation 
is found in connexion with very various forms of 
doctrine and life; e.g., this belief is seen in com- 
bination with the Antinomianism of the Brethren 
of the Free Spirit (q.v. ), and the fanatical asceticism 
of the Albanensian Cathari.* 

3 . Universalism in Germany. — A certain pre- 
valence of Universalism among the German Ana- 
baptists has been attributed to the influence of 
Hans Denk, scholar and mystic (1495-1527), but 
his extant writings do not show that he gave it 
any prominence in his teaching. That the Ana- 
baptists were largely credited with such opinion is 
evident from cap. xvii. of the Augsburg Confcssim 
(1530), where there is formal condemnation of the 
Anabaptists ‘who believe that there will be an 
end of the punishments of the damned and the 
devils.’ . . 

At the end of the 17th cent, and the beginning 
of the 18th controversy was very rife on three 
points— the eternity of punishment, the millen- 
nium, and the restitution of all things. _ A nura^r 
of the publications of this time, especially on the 
last-named topic, are embodied in a great work 
published in tliree volumes folio at Frankfort m 

1 De Anim. et Bmtrr. * P- ^ 
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1701-10, entitled MwrnJ/uor iTOKaraaricrtuis Tdvroir, 
Oder das Geheimniss der Wiedcrbringung oiler 
Dinge, compiled by Johann 'Wilhelm Petersen 
(1649-1727). Petersen had been professor at 
Rostock and a prominent divine of tlie Lutheran 
Church. He was deposed from office in 1692, because 
of his having embraced Universalist opinions, to 
which he had been converted by his wife, Johanna 
Eleanora von Merlau. She had been influenced in 
this direction before her marriage by the writings 
of the English mystic, Jane Lead, whose opinions 
were widmy circulated in Germany by her disciples, 
who constituted the Philadelphian Society.* 
Petersen^ was a very voluminous writer, and both 
he and his wife contributed largely to the contents 
of the great compilation. 

For many years after the appearance of Petersen’s 
work a great number of writings, for and against 
the doctrine of restoration, were published. On 
the orthodox side appears the great name of Johann 
I^renz von Mosheim (1694-1765). On the other 
side the most remarkable publication, in per- 
manence and popularity, was the little work 
entitled The Everlasting Gospel, which, having 
run through many editions in Germany from 1700 
to 1745, was destined to achieve wide influence in 
America, It professed to be written by Paul 
Siegvolk, but it is knoivn that the author’s real 
name was Georg Klein-Nicolai, for which Paul 
Siegvolk is a transparent disguise, effected with 
the aid of German, Latin, and Greek. 

Such subjects as eternal punishment were from 
this time open to latitudinarian treatment in 
Germany, but it remained for P. D, E. Schleier- 
macher (1768-1834) to give to his contemporaries 
and successors a definite direction towards Univer- 
salisra. Among systematic theologians the one 
who has most closely followed Schleiermacher 
.».) in his eschatology is the Ziirich professor, 
lexander Sohweizer (1808-88).® 

4 , Universalism in England. — It has been in- 
ferred, from a mandate of Simon Langham, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, dated 6 th Nov. 1368,* that 
doctrines of universal salvation, extending even to 
the solvability of devils, were current at that time 
in England. A number of opinions are condemned 
as erroneous, extending from the possible salvation 
of Saracens, Jews, and pagans to beliefs such ns, 
e.g., ' it is not possible that one should be damned 
for original sin without actual sin,’ and that tho 
nature of demons may not be essentially irrepar- 
able. This mandate is addressed to the (Jlmncmlor 
of the University of Oxford, and it is surely more 
probable that it intends to deal witli the possible 
re-appearance of Origenistic speculation in academic 
disputations than with any popular advocacy of 
such views. 

The 42nd of the English Articles of 1653 has for 
its title ‘ That all men shall not be saved at the 
length,’ and it runs : 

•They also are worthy of condemnation who endcaTour it 
this time to restore the dnnperous opinion, that ail men, be 
they never so ungodly, shall at length be eavM, when they have 
suffered poines for their Bins a certain time appointed by Ood'i 
Justice.' 

It is generally admitted that this condemnation is 
directed against Anabaptist opinions promulgated 
^ foreign refugees who had then recently come to 
England in large numbers and been permitted to 
establish churches. Such doctrine is not attributed 
to the English Lollards, save probably in one docu- 
ment, viz. The Protestation of_ the Clergy of the 
Lower Hmise within the Province of Canterbury, 
with Declaration of the Faults and Abuses which 
heretofore have and now be unthin the same, worthy 

1 Bee art Pnu.AnEi.rniA!tB. 

* H. B. Uocklntosh, ‘ Studies in Christian Eschatology,’ 1« 
Exp, 8th ser., vUL (101*1 128 II. 

* D. WilklnB, Concilia Magna Britannia et Eihemia, 
lAjndon, 1737, ill. 76. 
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special Reformation (1636), -where, under no. 4, -we 
read ; 

'That if there be a place where they [souls departed] be 
punished, God is not yet bom, nor He that shall t^eem the 
world.’ 

Here, obviously, not a doctrine of temporaiy 
punishment, hut one of no punishment at all, is 
condemned. The return of foreign Protestants to 
their own countries on the accession of Queen 
Mary (1553) probably accounts for the -Nvithdrawal 
of the Articles 40, 41, and 42. 

It would have been strange if, in the general 
outburst of the most diverse religious opinions 
from 1640 onwards, the maintenance of universal 
salvation had not found a place. It is warmly 
advocated in a little anonymous book entitled : 
‘Divine Light, manifesting the love of God unto the whole 
world : with the True Church. 

IVherein the holy Spirit of Truth manifesteth the Glory of 
God in Christ, exalting Christ, a spiritual Christ, and All-saving 
Jesus ; shewing that Christ is a sure Foundation, and chief 
Corner-Stone for ail Spirituall building, unto the raising up 
lively hopes for all People to proceed in Beleeving the greate 
Mercies and loving-kindnesses of our God in Christ, in whom 
God hath redeemed us his saints, and AK; having WTOughtall 
things for us, and ail in Christ, wherein wee are made perfect. 

Sent forth by the Minister of the Lord Jesus, whom He bath 
appointed his servant tor the Good of All : 

In bringing Glad Tidings of Good Things unto the whole 
Creation. Esai 62. 7. 13. 

The Lord will worke for the manifestotlon of his Truth in this 
bis due time. Printed in the year 1646.' 

The author does not deny that the elect are found 
in every age, but they are those who are chosen to 
proclaim to the world general redemption and the 
holy covenant. It is evident that the work 
attracted much attention, for in A Testimony to 
the Truth of Jesus Christ as also against the 
Errours, Heresies and Blasphemies of the Time and 
the Toleration of them, Inscribed by the ministers 
of Christ within the Province of London, December 
11, 1617, we find that the ‘errours against God’s 
eternal decree of Election and Reprobation* are 
taken verbatim from the Divine Light. Under 
date 4th Feb. 1646 the Lords and Commons put 
forth an order for a day of public humiliation ‘ for 
the growth and spreading of Errors, Heresies and 
Blasphemies,’ and among the ‘errors’ enumerated 
are two, referred to Divine Light : 

'(a) "That God’s eternal election is of all men, one as well as 
another " ; (6) “ that nil shall be saved at last, both men and 
devils, and that they that deny it are the great Antichrist; that 
true faith is to believe it ; and that though this Faith of general 
redemption were but in three persons only in the world, it 
should be sufficient to save all the rest of the Creation.’”! 

In the so-called Draconic Ordinance, passed by 
Parliament in 1648, while deniers of the Trinity 
are threatened with death, those who maintain 
that all men shall be saved are declared liable to 
imprisonment. 

Another vigorous little tract, of six pages, 
written by Henry Horn and published in 1653, 
deserves mention in connexion with the Divine 
Light, viz. The Light of God spreading itself in all 
the dark Comers of the Earth ; with glad Tydings 
to all People, with a Restauration of all Things, 
and the Lyon’s Power overthrown. 

At this time three men were itinerating in the 
country, preaching Universalism, and gathering 
small bodies of adherents. They often preached 
in churches, but more frequently challenged the 
clergy in public disputation after the manner of 
the ‘ gifted brethren ’ of the army. These were 
"William Erbury (1604-54), Gerrard "Winstanley 
(t 1652), and Richard Coppin (t 1659). The last- 
named was frequently imprisoned ; his -works 
largely consist of accounts of debates with his 
clerical opponents and his judges. One of his 
chief contentions is that there may be redemption 
from hell, and in support of this ho argues that, in 
1 Bill broke loote, London, 1646, p. 6. I 


Biblical language, ‘everlasting’ does not mean 
‘ endless.’ 

The latter point is elaborated at length by 
Samuel Richardson, a Baptist, in his work entitled 
Of the Torments of Hell: The Foundation and 
Pillars thereof discovered, searched, shaken and 
removed, unth infallible Proofs, that there is not to 
be a Punishment after this Life, for any to endure, 
that shall never end, printed in 1658, and reprinted 
in The Phoenix, ii. [1708]. In this little work the 
author carries himself beyond the end proposed, 
and convinces himself of the ultimate sah-aUon of 
all men. 

In 1661 appeared an anonymous treatise entitled 
A Letter of Resolution concerning Origen and the 
Chief of his Opinions, reprinted in The Phoenix, i. 
[1707]. The author was George Rust, who in 1667 
became bishop of Dromore. His statement of 
Origen’s opinions is not mere exposition, but 
reveals the author as more than favourable to the 
notion of universal restitution. 

A classic of Universalist literature was being 
produced at this period by Jeremiah AVliite (1629- 
1707), Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
chaplain to the Protector. The book was not 
printed until 1712, and did not then bear the 
author’s name. The title is The Restoration of all 
Things, or a Vindication of the Goodness and Grace 
of God, to be manifested at last in the Recovery of 
his whole Creation out of their Fall. Rev xiv. 6. 
"Vyhite approaches his subject from the predestina- 
rian side ; his style is forcible, simple, and dignified, 
reminding the reader of the Cambridge Platonists. 

Isaac Barrow (1630-77) had already approached 
the subject from the Arniinian side in his sermons, 
nos. 39-42, ‘ The Doctrine of Universal Redemption 
Asserted and Explained.’* 

Thomas Burnet (1635 T-1715), Master of the 
Charterhouse, towards the end of his life, wrote 
a Latin treatise, de Statu Mortuorum et Resur- 
gentium, which he circulated in MS among his 
friends, strictly enjoining that it was not to be 
printed. After his death, however, it appeared in 
print (1727), and subsequently in an English trans- 
lation (1733). The author is perhaps not very 
clear as to the processes and stages by which the 
soul after death arrives at the general resurrection 
and the last judgment, but he is unmistakably 
opposed to the doctrine of endless punishment. 
He maintains, however, that this doctrine should 
not be publicly discredited, but used as a deterrent 
from sin in popular teaching. 

Archbishop Tillotson (1630-94) held that the 
Biblical language as to future punishment is to be 
regarded as a divine threatening of wrath to come, 
which in God’s mercy may not be literally realized. 

The views of George Cneyne (1671-1743) inclined 
towards Universalism. 

Popular preaching of Universalist doctrine had 
a brief success in London under the vigorous 
advocacy of James Relly (1720-78). He had been 
a convert of Whitefield’s, and was for some time a 
preacher among his adherents, but he espoused the 
doctrine of a ‘finished salvation’ in Christ, _ main- 
taining that all sin and all suffering for sin had 
been accomplished and ended in the passion of 
Christ, and that mankind has therefore expiated 
all offence in the person of Christ, its corporate 
head. The only ollence for which man is still 
accountable consists in the disbelief or the ignor- 
ing of this fact. Relly made a conveit of John 
Murray, who in 1770 carried his doctrine to 
America. 

Elhanan "Winchester (1751-97) came from 
America in 1787, and in the following year 
published The Universal Restoration Exhibited in 
Four Dialogues. He gathered a large congrega- 
1 Works, London, 1836-31, IIL 
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tion in Parliament Court, London, and was suc- 
ceeded there, on his return to America in 1794, 
by Vyilliam Vidler (1768-1816), who had been a 
Baptist minister at Battle, and, on embracing 
Universalism in 1792, had been eJnselled, with his 
congregation, from the Kent and Sussex Associa- 
tion of Baptist phurches. Vidler was not success- 
ful in_ maintaining a large congregation in London, 
but did great service to the cause he advocated by 
establishing in 1797 a periodical entitled The 
Universalist's Miscellany, which in 1802 became 
The Universal Theological Magazine. This con- 
tinued from 1797 to the end of 1805, and was 
succeeded by The Monthly Bepository (1806-37), a 
valuable record of men and movements on the 
liberal side of the old dissent. 

Universalism, smart from any attempt at the 
organization of a Church, found an advocate in Sir 
George Stonhouse (f 1793), a Syriac scholar of 
eminence, who had spent much time iu the ex- 
amination of Syriac MSS in Continental libraries. 
At Oxford he had been a member of the little 
band of Methodists over whom John Wesley pre- 
sided, nicknamed the Holy Club, and had main- 
tained, against his fellow-members, the doctrine 
of universal restitution. In later life he resided at 
East Brent, Somerset, and was much interested in 
a society formed in the neighbouring parish of 
Burnham and called the Burnham Society, ‘to 
study philosophy and polemic divinity and debate 
on the difference of relimous opinions, in brotherly 
love.’ The minutes or the society record dis- 
cussions on the pre-existence of souls and universal 
restitution.* Stonhouse published (anonymously 
at Bristol in 1761) Universal Bestitution a Scripture 
Doctrine, and two subsequent volumes on the same 
subject in 1768 and 1773. 

Another independent study is The Bestitution of 
All Things; An Essay on the Important Purpose 
of the Universal Bedeemer’s Destination (1785), by 
James Brown, chaplain of the British garrison at 
Savannah in the Province of Georgia. The author 
is Mparently quite unaware of any efforts or any 
booms of purport similar to his own. 

At the close of the 18th cent. Universalism 
began to spread among English Unitarians. John 
Prior Estlin, of Bristol (1747-1817), published Dis- 
courses on Universal Bestitution (1813), directed 
principally against the doctrine of the final anni- 
hilation of the wicked. A more generally interest- 
ing treatment of the subject was put forth by 
T. South wood Smith (1788-1861), in his Illustra- 
tions of the Divine Government (1816). 

David Thom (1793-1862), minister of the Scotch 
Church, Bodney Street, Liverpool, having been 
licensed by the Presbytery of Glasgow, was in 
1825 censured and suspended by that Presbytery 
upon charges of heresy, which, however, lay en- 
tirely within the sphere of Calvinistic doctrine. 
His adherents formed an independent congregation, 
which soon became known as Berean Universalists, 
for Thom now espoused the doctrine of a ‘ finished 
salvation,’ analogous "to that of Belly, and con- 
structed on a distinctly Calvinistic basis. His 
works consisted of laborious and often paradoxical 
interpretations of Scripture, but in 1850 he re- 
published Jeremiah white’s Bestoration of All 
Things with a historical preface. The same year 
marked the appearance of a magazine. The Uni- 
versalist, edited by Bichard Boe, to which Thpm 
became a constant contributor, his efforte being 
largely devoted to restraining the Unitarian ten- 
dencies of contemporary Umversalism, especially 
in the United States.’ 

Universalism has, at a later time,been approached 
from various sides by writers within the Church of 

» Extmota, etc., were printed in 1793. 

* D. Thom, Sermon* with Mtmoir, London, 1863. 


England, notably F. W. Farrar,* Andrew Jukes,’ 
and Alfred Gurney.* 

5. Universalism in Scotland. — As early as 1765 
certain small congregations in the Merse (Berwick- 
shire) which liad been associated with the Reformed 
Presbytery (a branch from the Cameronian side of 
the_ Scottish Covenanters) united in declaring their 
belief in ‘ the boundless love of God and the uni- 
versal mediation of Christ.’ Feeling the need of a 
pastor, they solemnly set aside three young men 
considered fit for the office, and, after a day of 
consecration and prayer, determined by lot which 
of the three should be recognized as their pastor. 
The lot fell upon James Purves (1734-95). This 
was in 1769 ; and, as they desired to have direct 
recourse to the Scriptures of the prophets and 
apostles as the source of true knowledge, ecclesi- 
astical and civil, Purves was directed to apply 
himself to the study of the original tongues, and 
for this purpose went to the University of Glasgow. 
In 1776, many families of the original body having 
settled in Edinburgh, he was appointed pastor over 
them,_ but did not relinquish his relation with the 
societies in the Merse. Purves having publicly 
advocated Universalist views, his congregation in 
1792 adopted the title of Universal Dissenters. 
Later, in 1813, it became generally knoivn as 
Unitarian. In 1812 T. Southwood Smith became 
minister of the congregation, the charge having 
been vacant since the death of Purves. During 
the period of his ministry he studied medicine, 
and, having graduated M.D. in 1816, became 
subsequently well known ns a pioneer of sanitary 
reform. The congregation is now represented by 
St. Mark’s Chapel, opened in 1835.* 

Neil Douglas (1760-1823), who in 1809 seceded 
from the Relief Church, established Universalist 
congregations in Greenock and Glasgow, and 
preached in many other places. His successor, 
William Worrall (t 1828), continued his work, 
and congregations were established in Glasgow, 
Greenock, Joimstone, Paisley, Ayr, and Falkirk, 
whichunitedin an annual conference. He published 
three volumes of a periodical entitled 2ne Gospel 
Communicator. Probably a survival of his activity 
is to be seen in the Universalist Church of Sten- 
housemuir, Larbert, the only congregation in the 
United Kingdom still bearing the title Universalist. 

James Morison (1816-93) founded the Evangelical 
Union in 1843 on the basis of three universals: 
universal love of God, universal atonement of 
Christ, universal work of the Holy Ghost. De- 
claring that the sacrifice of Christ was for all men 
everywhere, Morison stops short of universal 
solvation ; the obstacle, in his idew, is not, as in 
Amyraldism, the lack of special grace in the in- 
dividual, but ‘ unbelief, the only obstacle to salva- 
tion which tlie death of Christ has not removed.’* 

6. Universalism in America. — The progress of 
Universalism in America has found a competent 
and judicious historian in Richard Eddy; hence 
its main lines may be readily traced and succinctly 
stated. 

The first advocates of universal salvation were 
probably the German Baptists, called Dnnkers or 
Tunkers,® who were settled in Germantown, Pa , 
as early os 1719, and there established a church. 
They brought or imported Universalist books from 
Germany, and among them was The Everlasting 
Gospel, attributed to Paul Siegvolk (see above). 
The translation and printing of this, which may 

1 Etenittt LTop*, London, 1878. 

s The Second Death and the Jleititution o/ AU Thingits, 
London, 1887. 

* Our Catholic Inheritance in the Laraer Hope, London, 1888. 

*i]S Jlegitier of ilinutes, St, IlarVt Chapel, Edinburgh i 

and Bistorieal Account, printed in 1908. 

* W. Adsmson, Life of the Rev. Dr. James Eoriton, London, 
1898, p. 127. 

* S«« ut. Smts (ObrIitUn). 
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■be regarded as the primary document of American 
Universalism, is probably due to the influence of 
G. de Benneville, who, after liaving suffered 
persecution for preaching Universalism in France 
and Germany, settled in Pennsylvania in 1741. 
The title runs thus : 

‘The Everlasting Gospel, commanded to be preached by 
Jesus Christ, Judge of the Living and Dead, unto ali creatures, 
Mark xvi. 16. concerning the Eternal Redemption found out by 
him, whereby Devil, Sin, Hell and Death, shall at last be 
abolished, and the whole Creation restored to its primitive 
Purity; being a testimony against the present Anti-christian 
World. Written in German by Paul Slegvolk, and translated 
into English by John S[eohla). Germantown ; Printed by 
Christopher Sower, mdcoliii.’ 

There is abundant evidence that in the latter half 
of the 18th cent. Universalism was spreading 
widely in the Episcopal, Congregational, and 
Presbyterian Churches. Controversy was roused 
especially by the anonymous publications of Charles 
Cnauncy, of Boston (1705-87), e.g.. Salvation for 
all Men (1782). But the organization of societies 
on a basis distinctly Universalist is due to John 
Murrav (1741-1815), who, deserted on account of 
his Kellyan views by his former friends in White- 
field’s Connexion, and broken by domestic afflic- 
tions, had determined to seek refuge and obscurity 
in the New World. The ship that bore him and 
was making for New York was driven by a storm 
into shoal water off the coast of New Jersey. It 
became necessary to land part of the cargo, and of 
this Murray was left in charge. Wandering on 
shore, he came to a settlement called Good Luck, 
and met with its founder, an aged man named 
Thomas Potter, who, in addition to his farm 
buildings, had built a meeting-house, and con- 
fidently e.\pected that the Lord would send him a 
preacher. He hailed Murray as the heaven-sent 
messenger of the gospel, and constrained him to 
preach. An inscription on a granite boulder now 
marks the spot where Potter and Murray met, and 
records that on 30th Sept. 1770 Murray first 
preached in America. For some time after this 
Murray itinerated as a preacher among orthodox 
Baptists, until in 1774 fie settled at Gloucester, 
Mass., with a congregation many of whom had 
been already infiuenced by the teaching of Belly. 
Here in 1779 some of these joined with Murray in 
a church covenant; this marks the earliest form 
of organization among American Universalists. 

Murray’s later mmisterial life was spent in 
Boston, but at this time a new centre of _ Uni- 
versalist activity was formed in Philadelphia by 
the labours of Elhanan Winchester. Winchester’s 
followers, who were at first known as Universal 
Baptists, joined the adherents of Murray in organ- 
izing ‘The First Independent Church of Christ 
commonly called Universalists.’ A convention, 
held in Philadelphia in 1790, drew up Articles of 
Faith and a plan of church government. The 
third of these Articles runs : 

‘We believe that there is One Mediator between God and 
man, the man Christ Jesus, in whom dwelleth all the fullness 
of the Godhead bodily ; who, by giving himself a ransom for all, 
hath redeemed them to God by his blood ; and who, by the 
merit of his death and the efBcacy of his Spirit, will Anally 
restore the whole human race to happiness.' 

Murray and his adherents adopted these Articles 
in 1791, and subsequently altered them in a Bellyan 
direction. But the personal friendship of Murray 
and Winchester could not avert divergence between 
their followers ; for, while Murray advocated a 
‘firee and finished justification’ obtained at once 
by the expiatory suffering of Christ, and summed 
up in the words ‘no future punishment, the 
adherents of Winchester suspected a perilous 
tendency to Antinomianism in these views, and 
Winchester’s own teaching included an elaborate 
eschatology involving a millennial reign of Christ 
with the saints on earth, their ascent into the 
heavenly places, the conversion of this world into 


a lake of fire for the age-long punishment of devils 
and wicked men, and the ultimate purification 
and elevation of both to final sanctification. 

Another view which would appear to be more 
definitely Antinomian in tendency than Murray’s 
was propounded by Caleb llich of Warwick, Mass. 
(1750-1821), and attained a certain local ascend- 
ancy. According to this, as at the creation the 
soul was inserted into the mortal frame, so now 
with each individual soul ; it remains untainted 
by the deeds and desires of the flesh, and at the 
dissolution of its material envelope rises again to 
God in its original purity.' 

Notwithstanding these divergencies, it is re- 
markable that in Aug. 1803 the Convention of 
Universalist Churches of New England, held at 
Winchester, N.H., in which 38 societies were 
represented, agreed upon a Profession of Faith 
wfiich is still the standard of American Universffl- 
ism. This, known as the Winchester Profession, 
is as follows : 

‘Article 1 . — We believe that the Holy Scriptures of the OW 
and New Testaments contain a revelation of the character of 
God and of the duty, interest, and Anal destination of mankind. 
Article il. — We believe that there is one God, whose nature is 
Love, revealed in one Lord Jesus Christ, by one Holy Spirit of 
Grace, who will Anally restore the whole family of mankind to 
holiness and happiness. 

Article iii. — We believe that holiness and true happiness are 
inseparably connected, and that believers ought to be careful 
to maintain order and practise good works ; for these things 
are good and proAtable unto men.' 

The general consensus marked by the Winchester 
Profession prepared the way for a new departure, 
and for tlie commanding influence of a new leader 
in the person of Hosea Ballou (1771-1852). He 
published in 1805 A Treatise on Atonement (subse- 
quently much revised). This little work severed 
Universalism from its origins in Calvinism, and 
lifted it from controversy to a level of affirmation 
and construction. It souglit to build up a theology 
on the one postulate of God’s universal and ever- 
lasting love. Ballou finds the reality of atonement 
not in the appeasing of God’s wrath and the recon- 
ciliation of God to man, but in the reconciliation 
of man to God, 

• To believe In any other Atonement than the putting off of the 
old man, vrith his deeds, and the putting on of the now man, • 
which after God Is created in righteousness and true holiness, 

is camal-mindedness and is death.'S 

While he emphasizes God’s dealings with man in 
the way of moral discipline and retributive justice 
in the present life, and insists on the continuity of 
the dmne judgment of the individual from day to 
day, he anticipates that death will in some way so 
quicken the powers of the soul and enlighten all 
spiritual faculties that nothing that can be called 
penal lies before it in a future state. Though he 
did not lay stress upon the doctrine of no future 
punishment, his implicit adherence to it had 
certain definite consequences. Ballou rejected the 
deity of Christ, and thus espoused Unitarianism 
some years before it became dominant in the Con- 
gregational churches of Boston. But the Uni- 
tarians were strongly opposed to Ballou’s views as 
to death and the future life, and Channing went 
BO far as to say that Ballou ascribed ‘ the power to 
death of changing and purifying the mind,’ thus 
‘ burying moral evil in the grave.’ Another con- 
sequence was what is kno^vn as the ‘ Kestoration- 
ist Controversy,’ which proceeded intermittently 
from 1817 until 1831, and led to an actual division 
in the Universalist body. It began with a friendly 
controversy between Hosea Ballou and Edward 
Turner, published in a periodical called The Go^el 
Visitant. Ballou took the side of no future punish- 
ment, but declared that at that time he was not 
absolutely convinced on the subject. 

1 Cf. with this the view attributed to Helen Barns, i.s, ^rU 
BrontS, by her sister, Charlotte BrontS, In Jane Eyre, ch. fi 

* J. di'eatiee on AionemenP*, Boston, 1902, p. 123. 
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In 1822 a farther stage was reached, in which 
Jacob Wood, who wrote under the name ‘Eestora- 
tionist,’ gave evidence of the diflerence of opinion 
which at this time prevailed in the Universalist 
body, and of the incompatibility of the two doc- 
trines — viz. that ‘ of universal salvation at the 
commencement of a future state ’ and that ‘ of the 
final restoration of all men by Jesus Christ,* 
adding : 

' The doctrine which admits all characters alike to heaven at 
death. Is subversive of a just distinction between virtue and 
vice.’ 

This diversity of opinion led to an actual schism. 
In 1831 a number of Universalist churches formed 
the Massachusetts Association of Universal Re- 
storationists, which continued for ten years. The 
great maj'ority, including many who had a doc- 
trinal affinity with the Restorationists, strongly 
disapproved of the secession. The seceders, while 
adopting the Winchester Profession, altered, in 
1833, the first clause of Art. iii. so as to read : 

•We believe In a retribution beyond death, and in the necea- 
city of faith and repentance.' 

The ‘ no future punishment ’ creed disappeared in 
1878 as the motto of Universalism, when the Uni- 
versalist ministers of Boston and its vicinity 
approved a declaration of faith, in which these 
words occur ; 

' We believe that repentance and salvation are not limited to 
this life . . . Salvation, . . . whether effected here or In the 
future life, is salvation by Christ, and gives no warrant to the 
imputation to us of the “ death and glory” theory.' 

Art. ix. runs : 

'Whatever differences In regard to the future may exist 
among us, none of us believe that the horizon of eternity wlU 
be relatively either largely or for a long time overcast by the 
clouds of sin and punishment, and in coming into the enjoy- 
ment of salvation, whensoever that may be, all the elements of 
penitence, forriveness, and regeneration are Involved. Justice 
and mercy will then be seen to be entirely at one, and Ood be 
all in all.' 

Already for many years the objections to Uni- 
versalism from the side of the Unitarians had been 
disappearing, ns the views here stated were gain- 
ing ground among Universalists. The Universal- 
ists, combining a liberal faith with an evangelical 
fervour, appealed to many whom the drier light of 
Unitarianism did not reach, and without any 
formal alliance the two denominations have been 
constantly associated in social efforts and religious 
sympathy. 

In 1903 a centennial meeting, held at Winchester, 
N.H., re-aflSrmed the Profession in its original 
form. In 1899 the following ‘ conditions of fellow- 
ship ’ had been appended to Art. iii. in a general | 
convention held at Boston : 

' The acceptance of the essential principles of the Universal- 
Ist Faith, to wit : (1) The universal fatherhood of God ; (2) the 
spiritual authority and leadership of His eon, Jesus Christ; (S) 
the trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a revelation from 
God ; (4) the certainty of just retribution for sin ; (6) the final 
harmony of all souls with God.' 

The latest statistics of the Universalist Clinrch 
in America record the names of over 600 recognized 
ministers, and a still larger number of parishes 
and meeting-places ; seven in Canada, some of 
which have fellowshm with Universalist conven- 
tions in the United States. There are numerous 
women’s missionary societies and _ mission circles; 
a regular mission is maintained in Japan, and a 
congregation has been fomred in Cnua. There 
are also eight colleges, theological schools, and 
academies. > 

IJTBBATBRS.— Hosea Ballon, The Ancient Biet. of (Tnivertal- 
im, Boston, U.S.A., 1829, new ed., 1SS5 ; T. Whlttemore, 
The Jlodem Hist, of Unicersalism, do. 1830, 2nd ed. vol. I. (all 
published), do. 1860; Richard Eddy, Hist, of ITnireriaHsm 
(American Church History Series, x.). New York, 1894, Bni- 
versalitm in America, 2 vols., Boston, 1884-86 (with a biblio- 
graphy); T. AUin, i/niversaiijrn AssertedB, London, 1899; 
Lives of Murray, Ballou, etc. 

James Edwin Odoers. 
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UNIVERSALITY.— I. Definition.— The uni- 
versal is defined by Aristotle as ‘whatever may 
naturally be predicated of many things,’^ or ‘that 
is called universal which naturally belong to more 
than one thing.’* The important word in these 
definitions is ‘ naturally.’ It is explained by the 
following ; 

‘I call that universal which belongs to the subject, dls- 
tributively, essentially, and os it is what it ls*;S in scholastic 
terms, ' which is true de omni, per se, and guatenvs ipsum,' 

By de omni Aristotle means ‘in every case and 
always.’ De omni is merely the enumerative or 
collective universal. Per se and guatenus ipsum 
explain the ‘ naturally.’ There are four senses 
of per se: (1) when the predicate is part of the 
definition of the subject, (2) when the subject is 
part of the definition of the predicate, (3) that 
which is not predicated of any other subject, (4) 
when the subject itself is the cause of the predicate. 
Aristotle says the expressions jser se and guatenus 
ipsum are the same, but he seems to have in view 
er se in the first and the second sense only ; for 
e has just said that whatever is universal is 
inherent in things necessarily, and subsequently 
he says that everything is inherent in either of 
those ways or according to accident, but accidents 
are not necessary This is what Aristotle means 
by universal in the strict sense— the primary 
universal, the universal os it occurs in mathe- 
matics, as when we say that triangles have their 
internal angles equal to two right angles, or that 
two contradictory predicates, ‘ straight ’ or ‘ curved,’ 
imply the notion line. 

Grote and Prontl reduce the third and fourth 
senses to the first. Grote says of the third s 
‘The predicate must not be extra-essential to the subject, 
nor attached to it as an adjunct from without, simply conoomlt- 
ant or accidental' 

Of the fourth sense he says t 
'The like distinction bolds in regard to events: some are 
accidentally concomitant sequences, which may or may not be 
realized (e.g., a flash of lightning occurring when a man is on 
his journey); in others, the conjunction is necessarv or causal 
(as when an animal dies under the sacrificial knife).’ t 

The same identifications are made by Prantl : 

The latter explains the third sense of per le thus ; ' what la 
enunciated not in predicative manner ns property, but as 
individual substance, remains Identical with itself in the 
multiplicity of possible predicates.'* 

Prantl expressly identifies the fourth sense of per 
se with the first. The third and fourth are both 
regarded as resting upon the activity of the creative 
concept and ite necessary causality. 

The meaning of Aristotle seems to be this. In 
certain cases attributes are essentially conditioned 
by the nature of the subject in which they are 
found, but we do not see this. The predicates 
may not after all be true de omni. Similarly with 
regard to events. The nature of the living thing 
may essentially condition the effect of the wonnu, 
but after all it may not. Such wounds may not 
be ahvays fatal. We cannot, therefore, make such 
universals the basis of a demonstrative science. 
We do not see the primary universals or the 
necessity which belongs to such universals. 

This interpretation of Aristotle, common to 
Prantl and Glrote, is in accordance with the 
scholastic treatment of demonstration, especially 
the demonstraCio potissima. The_ property of 
risibility as flowing from the definition of man aa 
a rational animal is an illustration of the third 
sense of per se. Risibility wa-s sujiposed to belong 
to man essentially. This is certainly not evident 
in itself and has led to an extremely different 
interpretation of Aristotle, put forward by Saint- 
1 He /nterp. vil. * Met. (ri.) vit IS (10S5‘). 

* Anal. Port. i. 4. 

4/6. I. 4, 6 ; cf. H. Aldrich. Artis Logicas JludimentM, •* 
H. L. Mansel, Oxford, 1802, Appendix K. 

* George Grote, Aristotle, London, 1872, 1. S12. 

* Prantl, Getch. dev Ijogik tm Abendtanie, i. 121. 
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Hilaire and Mansel. With regard to the third 
sense of per se, both interpret it as referring to the 
existence of tlie substance. Saint-Hilaire says : 

‘ The individual substance is never necessary ; and, moreover, 
It is (or itseU aione, and is never in a subject other than 
itseif.' 

As to the fourth sense he says : 

‘ No more does it carry in itself a character of necessity ; thus 
In the example chosen by Aristotle, there Is no necessity that 
the man die by strangulation ; (or there is a crowd of other 
totally different causes of death.' i 

This would restrict the universal and the necessity 
it involves to the first two senses of the words 
se. In this restriction Mansel agrees with Saint- 
HDaire, and puts forward a theory of the demon- 
strative syllogism which limits it to the demonstra- 
tions of mathematics. 

2. The two universals. — The truth is that 
Aristotle has two universals — the primary uni- 
versal, where subject and predicate are eo-extensive 
and convertible, which is characterized by necessity, 
and another universal in which this is not the case. 
In one passage he says ; 

‘By universal, here, I mean that which is not convertible 
with its subject.’!' 

His object is to show that such a universal, unless 
it issues in a primary universal, is valueless for 
science. The universal in the strict sense belongs 
to mathematical science and other deductive 
sciences; the other universal belongs to the uni- 
formities of co-existence and sequence which 
experimental science investigates. Locke, Dugald 
Stewart, and Mansel have regarded deductive 
science, especially mathematics, as involving an 
essentially distinct logical procedure from that 
of the inductive sciences. J. S. Mill seeks to 
reduce mathematics to the inductive level. 
Mediseval thought and Platonism tend to enlarge 
the scope of demonstration. The teaching of 
Aristotle is the same as that of Locke, Stewart, 
and Mansel. 

It is this distinction of the two universals which 
some later logicians seem to have in view, Petrus 
Hispanus distinguishes between predicahle and 
universal. Predicahle is affirmed of many things, 
hut universal exists in many things.* Others 
make the distinction turn upon whether in the 
proposition we tell of the subject quid sit or quale 
sit — what it is or what are its attributes or 
characters. According to this, that _ only is a 
universal which is predicated of inferior classes ; 
but a predicahle which is also predicated of co- 
or^nate classes would not be a universal. There 
are thus five predicables, but only two universals— 
genus and species.* 

3. The problem of universals. — The above 
doctrine of universals considers the universal as 
its nature is ail'ected by the precise relation in 
which the predicate can stand to the subject in 
a proposition ; and the distinction of universals 
which it sets up affects the consideration of uni- 
versals taken in their widest sense. The most 
difficult problem relating to universals — a problem 
still unsettled — is that concerning their existence. 
Do they exist only in the mind? If outside the 
mind, where? Are they mere names ! 

4. Plato and Aristotle. — 

'Two things,’ says Aristotle, ’may be (airly ascribed to 
Socrates — inductive arguments and universal definition, both 
of which are concerned with the starting-point of science. 
But Socrates did not make the universals or the definitions 
exist apart; his successors, however, gave them separate 
existence, and this was the kind of thing they called Ideas.’t 

1 J. Barth^lemy Saint-Hilaire, Loffique d’AristoU traduits 
en Franfaii, Pans, 1831M4, ilL 24. 

s Anal. Post. ii. 17. 

a Petrus Hispanus, Summula logicaUs, tract, ii. : cf. E, 
Sanderson, Logiece Arti* Compendium, Oxford, 1707, bk. L 
ch, li, . 

4 Burgersdyk, quoted by Mansel in Aldrich, Artst Logiece 
Rudim^ta, p. 24. ; 

» Uelaphysica, 1078t' 28, tr. W. D. Boss, Oxford, 1908. 1 


‘They at the same time treat the Ideas as universal substances- 
and again os separable and individuaL That this is not possibls 
has been shorvn before. The reason why those who say the 
Ideas are universal combined those two views in one, is that 
they did not make the Ideas substances identic^ with sensible 
things. They thought that the sensible particulars were in a 
state of flux and none of them remained, but that the universal 
was opart from these and different. And Socrates gave the 
Impulse to this theory, ns we said before, by means of his 
definitions, but he did not separate them from the pattioulais ; 
and in this he thought rightly, in not separating them.’ 1 

These remarks of Aristotle are aimed at the 
Platonic theory of Ideas— the theory as expounded 
ill the earlier dialogues. Whether in the later 
dialogues the Platonic theory undergoes a change 
we shall consider below. Aristotle knows of no 
such change. Plato’s theory as conceived by 
Aristotle is as follows : 

Plato supposed that there existed, besides the Individual 
things of sense, which are continually changing and passing 
away, another kind of beings, apart from matter and movement, 
which he termed Forms or Ideas, by participation in which each 
individual and sensible thing is made to be what it is. These 
Ideas are eternal and self-subsistent. Material things partici- 
pate in them, and are copies of the Ideas, which in tliemselvei 
exist In an intelligible repon apart from the world. When we, 
on perceiving sensible things, form general concepts, we, 
according to Plato, revive by reminiscence the recollection of 
the Ideas, with which we were familiar in a previous state. 
IVhat we term a general concept Is the Idea in its subjective 
existence as an intelligible form in our intellect Archer 
Butler^ and others have distinguished the Platonic Idea from 
the general concepts of the understanding ; but this separation 
is rejected by Bonitz and Zeller.* 

Whatever may be thought of this theory, it is 
remarkable that the most essential objections to 
it have been brought forward by Plato himself in 
the Parmenides. 

•Perhaps,’ says Jowett, ‘there is no passage in Plato showing 
greater metaphysical power than that in which he assails his 
own theory of Ideas. The arguments are nearly, if not quite, 
those of Aristotle.’ 4 

The difficulties — how without division or multipli- 
cation the Ideas can participate s the many, or the 
many in the Ideas ; the necessity of a still higher 
universal to unite the Idea itself with its corre- 
sponding phenomena ; the so-called third-man 
argument; most serious of all, the uselessness of 
Ideas for knowledge, arising from their dis- 
connexion Avith our minds and with phenomena — 
are here set forth. 

‘The perplexities,’ says Jowett, ‘ which surround the one and 
many in the sphere of the Ideas are also alluded to in the 
PhilebuB, and no answer is given to them. Nor have they over 
been answered by any one else who separates the phenomenal 
from the real.’ * 

This statement may be allowed to stand, but 
the question arises : Did Plato separate the 
phenomenal and the real, or did he unite them! 
The answer is : He did both. ‘ Separation ’ is a 
category of the spatial and temporal. The Idea 
is spaceless and timeless,® yet it does not exist in 
total aloofness from phenomena. It is in this 
Avay that we answer the difficulties Avhioh have 
been raised in this connexion, and which have led 
to the theory of a ‘ later Platonism.’ There is in 
reality no essential change. The force of these 
objections — perhaps derived from the Megaric 
school, perhaps pressed home by Aristotle — wm 
no doubt felt ny nim. But what happened in this 
case is Avhat in such cases always happens. The 
old point of vieAv is retained and an effort is made 
to show that it answers the new questions. In 
this respect there is a striking parallel between 
the later philosophy of Plato and that of Fichte. 
Originally, in Fichte, the Ego projects from itself 
a purely phenomenal world. Schelling showed 

r Uelaphysica, lOSO 82. . . 

* Lectures on the Hist, of Ancient Phitosophy^, p. 370 f. 

* Plato and the Older Academy, Eng. tr., London, 1876, 
p. 241 note 42* 

*^ 4 The Dialogues of PlatoS, tr, B. Jowett, Oxford, 1892, Iv. ( 
(Introd. to Parmenides). 

oThF" Parmenides of Plato, ed. T, Maguire, Dublin, 1878 
p. xxvL 
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that the world in its turn produces the Ego, and 
thus ‘ turned over a leaf ’ in the history of philo- 
sophy. The Absolute is in the world, therefore, 
as well as in the Ego. Fichte in his later philosophy 
seeks to show that his Absolute — the Ego, pure 
Being — is the active living power in phenomena. 
In the Philebus, Sophist, and TimcBus Plato does 
the same. The Idea is spaceless and timeless, but 
nevertheless one with mind and life and power in 
the phenomenal world. 

It is_ just in this that the ehange wrought in 
the philosophical standpoint by Aristotle consists. 
He denies the transcendent existence of the Idea 
or universal, and places it in the composite world 
of matter and form. The world thereby ceases to 
be merely phenomenal. Matter itself becomes 
something positive. It is no longer a mere 
negativity. The centre of gravity has passed 
from the ideal to the real world. Both Plato’s 
and Aristotle’s doctrines have been called realism. 
Both affirm the reality of the Idea or Form ; but 
in Plato it is a reality above the world, in Aristotle 
in the world. Aristotle rejects the detached 
existence of the universal. He holds that the 
subjective concept is related to the objective 
reality, but in place of the transcendent existence 
of the Ideas, m contradistinction to individual 
objects, he regards the Essence or Form as im- 
manent in the things. The precise nature of this 
immanence, in Aristotle, has been a matter of 
dispute. According to Hamilton,' he has been 
viewed aa ‘a Realist, a Conceptualist, and a 
Nominalist, in the strictest sense.’ The ques- 
tions at issue are formulated by Porphyry thus; 
whether genera and species do really exist in 
nature, or in mere conceptions only j whether, if 
existing, they are bodies or incorporeal j whether 
they are inherent in the objects of sense or dis- 
joined from them.’ Even though Aristotle 
brought down the Idea from its super-celestial 
sphere and embodied it in things, it still has an 
existence in the Divine Being, the Form of Forms. 
If the Divine Mind be one with things, i.e., if 
Aristotle be interpreted pantheisticall3% we have 
still the questions as to the nature of this union — 
the unity and multiplicity of the Idea. If the 
Divine Mind be different from things — i.e., if he 
be interpreted theistically — the Idea has a tran- 
scendent existence, if not in itself, still in the 
Divine Mind where the unification of the Idea 
lies; and what is the nature of it is the subject 
of the great controversy between nominalism and 
realism in the Middle Ages. The difficulty con- 
sists in this: that, if the universal is merely 
something repeated over and over again, in in- 
dividuals, then genera and species fall asunder 
into merely resembling individuals, essential com- 
munity of nature is denied ; but, if such repetition 
be rejected, and the universal be considered as 
some one thin" throughout the individuals, then 
the plurality becomes merely phenomenal and 
illusive. Extreme representatives of realism, like 
William of Champeaux, held that the universal 
exists for itself aa a universal in individual things, 
and were thus led into pantheism.’ 

5. Moderate realism. — In the moderate realism 
of St. Thomas Aquinas we have a fusion of Aristo- 
telian and Platonic realism. St. Augustine had 
already interpreted Plato’s Ideas aa the thoughts 
which God had of things before He created them. 
St. ’Thomas Aquinas admits the existence of the 
universal or the Form in a threefold sense, ante 
rem, in re, and post rem.* The universal ante rem 
corresponds to the Platonic Ideas, understood as 
archetypal ideas in the mind of God— the patterns 

1 Reid’s irorts, ed. Hamilton, p. 405, not* 1. 

5 Porphyry, ititrod. ch. L ’ Prantl, U. ISO. 

4/6. lil. 110 ff. 


in the Divine Intelleet after which all things were 
made. With regard to the universal in re or a 
parte rei, the universal nature does not exist ns 
the same in the individuals as it exists in them 
objectively. It is only alike in them. We, in 
our consideration of it, regard it as a unity or 
community of nature, as one and the same in all. 
The universal nature exists as a universal, in the 
human intellect, by virtue of its power of recog- 
nizing the common nature. This is the universal 
post res. But, if the universal, as universal, exists 
thus only in the act of recomition in the mind, 
we seem to be impaled on the difficulty of Par- 
menides, which he put to the youthful Socrates, 
and which is briefly this : What then is this com- 
mon nature which is known by the mind ! Moder- 
ate realism answers this question by its doctrine 
that universals are fundamentally in things. 

‘ Universalia sunt formaliter in mente fnnda- 
mentaliter in rebus ipsis.’ 

'To the universal nature thus (undnmentoily taken. It does 
not essentially heloni;, to he one or many, in the IntcUeot or out 
ol the intellect, in individuals or outside them, communicahle 
to a number or incommunicable.'! 

If ive ponder on this universal, we shall not find 
it so very different from the timeless and spaceless 
Idea of the Philebus and Sophistes. At any rate, 
it approaches the conception by which Plato 
sought to allay the difficulties and doubts he 
himself raised in the Parmenides. 

6. The Scotist formalism. — It was almost in- 
evitable that this doctrine, placing at the roots of 
things an Essence or Form in itsmf subject to no 
individualizing conditions, should beget a now 
form of realism. This is precisely, what did 
happen. Duns Sootus distinguishes carefully 
between the unity of an individual and the unity 
of a universal nature. The last he conceives 
almost os certain modem logicians conceive the 
unity of a variable in a propositional function. 
The universal appears in the particular individual 
things, but it is apprehended as universal by the 
understanding. In itself it is neither particular 
nor universal, but just what it is. It is something 
antecedent to universality and particularity, but, 
as antecedent in itself, indifferent to either.’ 
This is what distinguishes the realism of Duns 
Scotus from the earlier realism of Bernard of 
Chartres or William of Champeaux, that uni- 
versals are not imprehended as aetu such in ob- 
jective reality.* 'This would be to reduce them to 
individual unities ; or, rather, numerically the 
same nature would pervade the individuals. In 
the system of Duns Scotus a primitive universal 
unity — matter — is progressively pluralized and 
individualized by form, almost as a single throb 
of Bergson’s tlan vital is broken into its manifold 
reverberations in nature. Each throb, however, 
is in Scotus a system of unities ; and it is evident 
that these universals, if they are neither to be 
pluralized in tlie individuals nor consolidated into 
a single being in a real universal, must be con- 
ceived as passing over into the individuals, and 
yet 03 each retaining its own unity in them. This 
IS the view that underlies the doctrine of formal- 
ism elaborated in the Scotist school. Universality 
is thus conceived ns in the things, not by a dis- 
tinction of reason, as moderate realism would hold, 
not by a distinciio realis, as extreme realism 
would hold, but by a formal distinction, which 
still allowed it to be identified with the series of 
individual things. 

7. The realism of Francis de Mayronis. — It is 
obvious that such a view approaches very close to 

1 Thomas Marie Zlgllara, Summa PMlotophica, S toIs., Paris, 
16S4, i. 317. 

* Prantl, Hi. SOS. 

*St6ckl, Gtteh. drr PhUctophU dtt UitUlalUrt, U. 802; ct 
OonturaVs variabU {EneyeL 0 / the Philat. Scieneet, L 148 f.i. 
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the doctrine which regards the universal as such 
as existing in things, and, if we regard this uni- 
versal as numerically one with the universal as 
contemplated by the Divine Mind, we are in 
danger of being led back to a pantheism such as 
was actually held by Bernard of Chartres. If now 
we are to escape such pantheistic conclusions, 
there is one, and only one, way of escape within 
the same general point of view : it is to give the 
universal a self-existence, as Plato did, independ- 
ent of the Divine or any mind. This step was 
taken by the greatest of the disciples of Scotus — 
Francis de Mayronis. Relations are divided by 
Mayronis into relationes secundum esse and rela- 
tiones secundum did. The former are between 
things which in their entire being fall under the 
category of relation ; the latter are between things 
which, taken by themselves, are absolute, but are 
understood with reference to something else and 
remain entitatively distinct from the relation into 
which they enter.* This corresponds to what has 
been recently called the monistic and the mona- 
distic view of relations. To Mayronis, however, 
it is a classification of relations, not of theories 
about relation. Such relations are moreover real, 
not mere relationes raiionis, and have a being 
distinct from the existence of the things between 
which they exist. The relation between the 
subject and object of knowledge is so distinct from 
its terms that it exists separately — from which it 
follows that ideas are veritable entities.’ Uni- 
versals in themselves therefore exist neither in the 
soul nor in things. They are not a something as 
against another something ; but they are some- 
thing as against nothing or as against a mere 
mode or manner of being. They are eternal in 
the negative sense of being timeless. They are 
not necessary, nor are they contingent. They 
have an intelligible being from themselves essenti- 
ally distinct from God. With Duns Scotus, 
Mayronis distinguishes between esse essentiee and 
esse existentiw. It is the latter esse that comes 
from God. To the same kind of being — esse 
essentiee — belongs the primum princi^ium com- 
plexum, i.e, the principfe of contradiction, which 
he regards as a hypothetical copulative proposi- 
tion,* In all this we may see in Francis de 
Mayronis a mediseval ‘new realist.’ 

8. Nominalism. — The realism of the Scotists 
tends towards pantheism or else to the setting up 
of uncreated entities independent of the Divine 
Mind. The only other course is to identify com- 
pletely the universal with individual things, i.e. 
to give up the universal as such, to recognize on^ 
individual things— the doctrine of nominalism. It 
has been sometimes questioned whether mediraval 
nominalism is really nominalism and not rather 
conceptualism. With regard to the early nominal- 
ism, it is bard to put any other interpretation on 
the opinion attributed to Roscellinus by Anselm, 
that nniversals are flatus vocis. His pupil Abelard 
is supposed to have approached more nearly to 
the conceptualist standpoint. But what is cited 
in support of this points really the other way. 
Abelard bases his view on that definition of the 
universal which is given by Aristotle and quoted 
at the beginning of this article, and which is 
based on the proposition. What Abelard seems 
to mean is that the universality arises from the 
universal statements we are able to make, and 
not from anything intrinsic in the thing. This 
metaphysical denial implicitly carries with it the 
rejection of conceptualism. And the same implicit 
rejection must bo attributed to Occam, although 

1 Sttckl, il. 669. 

5 Bousselot, Btudei tur la PhilotopTtit dam U vwyen tge, UL 
71 ; Hanrfem, De la PhUotophie leolartigue, iL 892. 

» Prantl, lii. 285-287. 


Hamilton says that ‘the later Nominalists, of the 
school of Occam, were really Conceptiialists.’* 
Occam’s doctrine is called ‘ terminism.’ The con- 
cepfits^ is id quod terminal actum intclligendi. 
This is not something that exists subjectively in 
the mind, but something that exists objectively. 
The universality is not therefore something in the 
mind, but is the result of the act of the mind by 
which it gives signification to the term. It is in 
accordance with this that he claims for under- 
standing an intuitive knowledge of objects of 
sense, rejects species sensibilis and species intel- 
ligibilis, merges the intellectus posstbilis in the 
intellectus agens.^ 

g. Modern philosophy; the psychological 
problem. — All the problems of modern philosophy 
have been set to it by raediceval philosophy. The 
problem of the universale is no exception. The 
schools of Aquinas, Scotus, and Occam present to 
modern philosophy a problem which had to be 
solved psychologically. What constitutes the 
community of nature between general thoughts 
within us and things outside us? We have seen 
that, metaphysically, philosophy has been driven 
in Occam to give up the belief in a common nature 
in things. 

(1) Hobbes. — In modem philosophy we find the 
psychological consequence in Hobbes. The idea 
of a common nature in thoughts is given up. 
Thoughts are as individual as things. ‘There is 
nothing,’ says Hobbes, ‘ universal but names.’ * 

(2) Locke. — ^To Locke, on the other hand, all 
knowledge consists in the perception of the agree- 
ment or disagreement of ideas. Names can be 
general only if they stand for general ideas. 
Locke has been termed a nominalist. It has even 
been stated that he could be interpreted as a 
realist. But, if conceptualism means finding the 
universal in the idea, then Locke is what ho has 
been generally considered, a conceptualist. 

According to liocke, ‘ the mind makes the particular ideas 
received from particular objects to become general ... by 
considering them ns they are in the mind, such appearances, 
separate from all other existences, and the circumstances of 
real existence, as time, place, or any other concomitant ideas. 
This is called abstraction, whereby Ideas taken from particular 
beings become general representations of ail of the same kind, 
and their names general names, applicable to whatever exists 
conformable to such abstract ideas,*^ ‘General ideas are 
fictions and contrivances of the mind, that carry difficulty with 
them, and do not so easily offer themselves as we are apt to 
imagine. For example, does it not require some pains and skill 
to form the general idea of a triangle (which is yet cone of tbs 
most abstract, comprehensive, and aifScuIt), for it must b« 
neither oblique nor rectangle, neither equilateral, equicrural 
nor Bcalenon ; but ail and none of these at once? In effect, it 
is something imperfect, that cannot exist; an Idea wherein 
some parts of several different and inconsistent ideas are put 
together.’# 

(3) Berkeley. — This doctrine Berkeley, the pro- 
tagonist of modem nominalism, attacked in the In- 
troduction to The Principles of Human Knowledge. 

'Whether others have this wonderful faculty of abstracting 
their ideas, they best can tell. For myself I find indeed I have 
a faculty of Imagining, or representing to myself, the Idea of 
those particular things I have perceived, and of variously com- 
pounding end dividing them. I can imagine a man with two 
heads; or the upper parts of a man Joined to the body of a 
horse. I can consider the hand, the eye, the nose, each by it- 
self abstracted or separated from the rest of the body. But 
then whatever hand or eye I imagine, it must have some par- 
ticular shape and colour. Likewise the idea of a man that I 
frame to myself, must be either of a white, or a black, or a 
tawny, a straight, or a crooked, a tall, or a low, or a middle- 
sired man. I cannot by any effort of thought conceive the 
abstract idea above described. And it is equally impossible for 
me to form the abstract Idea of motion distinct from the body 
moving, and which is neither swift nor slow, curvilinear nor 
rectilinear; and the like may be said of all other abstract 


1 Beid’s IToris#, p. <06, note 2. 

*8t6ckI,lL 983, 992.3. 

* Hobbes, Human Nature, London, 1660, ch. v. f 6(£np(iia 
Works, cd. Sir W. Molesworth, I^ndon, 183^5, Ij. 2^ 

* Essay concerning Human Understanding, I/mdon, 1600, 
bk. ii. ch. xl. { 9. 

* Bk. iv. dh. vii. { 9. 
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general Ideas whatsoever. To he plain, I own mj-sell able to 
abstract in one sense, as when I consider some particular parte 
or qualities separated from others, with which, though they ore 
united in some object, yet it is possible they may really exist 
without them. But I deny that I can abstract from one another, 
or conceive separately, those qualities which it is impossible 
should exist so separated ; or that I can frame a general notion, 
by abstracting from particulars in the manner aforesaid— which 
last are the two proper acceptations of abstraction.’! 

Berkeley explains precisely ■what he means hy 
■universality : 

‘It is, I know, a point much insisted on, that all knowledge 
and demonstration are about universal notions, to which I fully 
agree. But then it does not appear to me that those notions 
are formed by abstraction in the manner premised — universalUjf, 
so far as I can comprehend, not consisting in the absolute, 
positive nature or conception of anything, but in the relation it 
bears to the particulars signified or represented by it ; by virtue 
whereof it is that things, names, or notions, being in their own 
nature particular, are rendered universal .' 2 

In the edition of 1734 he says ; 

‘ And here it must be acknowledged that a man may consider 
a figure merely as triangular ; without attending to the par- 
ticular qualities of the angles or relations of the sides. So far 
he may abstract. But this will never prove that he can frame 
an abstract, general, inconsistent idea of a triangle. In like 
manner we may consider Peter so far forth as man, or sc far 
forth as animal, without framing the forementioned abstract 
idea, either of man or of animal ; inasmuch as all that is per- 
ceived is not considered.' s 

(4) Hume. — Berkeley’s doctrine on this subject 
was pronounced by Hume to be ‘ one of the greatest 
and most valuable discoveries that have been made 
of late years in the republic of letters,’ and he 
believes that he himself adopts it; but Hume’s 
■view was essentially diflerent. Berkeley had said 
that all general names signify indifferently a great 
number of particular ideas.’ * Hume attributes to 
him the opinion ‘ that all general ideas are nothing 
hut particular ones, annexed to a certain term, 
which gives them a more extensive signiffcation, 
and makes them recall upon occasion other in- 
dividuals, which are similar to them.’® This is 
Hume’s o^wn doctrine. He holds that the idea 
before the mind is always some particular idea. 
Abstract ideas are in themselves individual, but, 
when we have found a resemblance among several 
objects, we apply the same name to all. The 
name, being applied to other individuals, different 
in some respects from the idea we have first on 
hearing it, does not revive the idea of all these 
individuals, but the custom of applying the name 
to them and a readiness to sup^ey any of them, 
Avhich produces any other individual one for which 
we have occasion. It is clear that Hume differs 
from Berkeley in this, that ho does not recognize, 
as Berkeley did, the power the mind_ has of regard- 
ing the individual idea as representing and stand- 
ing for the class to which it belongs. In Hume 
the idea is particular, and only possesses the poiver 
in association with the name of calling up other 
particular ideas. The nominalist doctrine, as it 
appears in Berkeley and Hume respectively, 
determines the counter-conceptualist doctrines of 
Reid and Brown. , „ , , 

(6) Iteid. — Reid contends that Berkeley unwill- 
ingly or unwarily grants all that is_ necessary to 
support abstract and general conceptions : 

‘If k man may consider a figure merely oa triangular, he 
must have some conception of this object of his consideration , 
for no man can consider a thing which he d(^ not conceive. 
He has a conception, therefore, of a triangular figure, merely as 
such. I know no more that is meant by an abstract general 
conception of a triangle.' ‘ He who considers Peter so far forth 
u man, or so far forth ns animal, must conceive^ the meaning 
of those abstract general words man and amn^ ana ne 
who conceives the meaning of them has an abstract general 
conception.'* 

(6) Brown. — ^According to Brown, the feeling of 
resemblance in certain respects is the true general 
notion, or general idea, as it has been less properly 

1 Berkeley, Worhsi, cd. FrMer, I. US. 

» Ib. i. 247. sjb.l 249. ‘ P- 2^- 

» Treatise ofBuman Nature, od. Green and Grose, 1. 825. 

• IToria*, p. 408. 


called, which the corres^nding general term 
expresses.* Brown holds that between the percep- 
tion of two or more objects and the invention and 
employment of the general term there must rise in 
the mmd an intervening general notion of resem- 
blance, the feeling or notion of the resemblance 
being immediately subsequent to tlie perception. It 
is the omission of this stage of the process that con- 
stitutes in his view the error of the nominalists. 
Thus, as Reid regards the power of considering a 
figure merely as triangular, or Peter merely ns man, 
as aproof of having the abstract and general con- 
ception, so Brown regards the circumstance of felt 
resemhlance_ between two or more objects as the 
general notion of such objects. Brown has been 
criticized by Hamilton, hut J. S, Mill in liis Logic 
has been influenced by Brown’s ■view.* 

(1) James Mill. —James Mill held that a general 
idea is that of a combination of individuals belong- 
ing to the class. The word ‘ man ’ calls upthe ideas 
of an indefinite number of individuals. The name 
‘man’ is the name of every individual and of the 
whole combination.* This confounds general and 
collective terms. * Tree ’ does not mean a wood. 

(8) Hamilton . — According to Sir W. Hamilton, 
the opposing parties are really at one. The whole 
controversy arises from not distinmishing the 
images of sense and the unpicturable notions of 
inteTligence. The solution depends on the distinc- 
tion expressed in German hy the terms Bcgriff and 
Ansehauung. The ima"es of the imagination, 
which were what Berkmey and the nominaliste 
meant by ideas, are individual.* 

If it were only this distinction that was wanting, 
the controversy would have ended long ago. Not 
to mention the schoolmen, the distinction was 
present to Berkeley himself.® The really im- 
portant question is. What is the relation between 
thought proper or pure intellection and imagina- 
tion? Is the image always necessary to ths 
realization of the concept ? Hamilton held that it 
was : 

•The concept horse, I ray, connot, il It remain a concept, that 
is a universal attribution, be represented in imagination ; but, 
except it be represented in imagination. It cannot be applied to 
any object, and, except it bo so applied. It cannot be realised in 
thought at ail.'* 

This is what Hamilton termed the ‘relativity of 
concepts.' 

(9) J. S. Mill . — When this ■view of the relativ- 
ity of the concept to the image is adopted, there 
is but little difference between the conceptualism 
of Hamilton and the nominalism of J. S. hlill. 

According to Mill, ' We have only complex Ideas of objccU 
In the concrete : but we ore able to attend exclusively to certain 
parte of the concrete idea : and by that exclusive attention, we 
enable those parts to determine exclusively the course of our 
thoughts 03 subsequently called up by association; and are In 
a condition to carry on a train of meditation or reasoning relat- 
ing to those parte only, oiactly as H we were able to conceive 
them separateV from the rest.' * 

The distinction bettveen Hamilton’s view and Mill’s 
thus reduces itself to that of ‘ a potential univer- 
sality as against an universal potentiality,’ but in 
neither wnter ia there an attempt to account for 
or to show the necessity of the relativity of the 
concept, or, what is the same thing, the power of 
a partial consideration of an idea to lead out 
beyond it. 

(10) Manscl . — A different view of the relation 

1 Leetureeonthe PhUotophyef the Human UiniP^, Edinburgh, 
1850, p. 290. 

* Hamilton, Lectures on Metaphysics, IL SOSfl. ; J. S. Mill, 
System qf Logie, bk. L ch. r. | 8, bk. it ch. U. { 8 noto ; ct 
W. 8. Jevons, Pure £ 0 ^, London, 1864, pp. 183-185. 

* James MHl, Analysts of the Phenvnena of the Human Jlind. 
new cd., London, 1869, 1. 268. 

4 /*. ii. £90If. 

* Berkeley, Worts^, cd. Fraser, II. 325. 

* Hamilton, Lectures on Logie, i. 185. 

7 MIU, An Examination qy Sir William Hamilton’s Philo 
soph^, London, 1872, p. 893. 
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between the concept and the image is taken by 
Mansel : 

' I see lying; on the table before me a number of shillinge of 
the same coinage. Examined severally, the image and super- 
scription of each is undistin^uishable from that of its fellow; 
but in viewing them side by side, spaa is a necessary condition 
of my perception ; and the difference of locality is suCBcient to 
make them distinct, though similar, individuals. The same is 
the case with any representative image whether in a mirror, in 
a painting, or in the imagination waking or dreaming. It can 
only be depicted os occupying a certain place ; and thus as an 
individual, and the representation of an individual. It is true 
I cannot say it represents this particular coin rather than that ; 
and consequently it may be considered as the representative of 
all, successively but not simultaneously. To find a representa- 
tive which shall embrace all at once, I must divest it of the con- 
dition of occupying space. . . . If we substitute Time for Space 
the same remarks will be equally applicable to the objects of 
our internal consciousness.’! 

Mansel seems thus to have thought that the concept 
embraces all objects under it, simultaneously. 
But, if this were so, it would be a collective, not 
a general, concept. In the case selected — the 
shillings— the image may be regarded as identical 
■with the concept, and this image and concept are 
alike indifferently representative of any shilling. 
As Hamilton says : 

‘The whole generality [of concepts] consists in this — that 
though we must realise them In thought imder some singular of 
the class, we may do it under any.’ 2 

(11) Problem of the synthetic power of the con- 
cept ; Hegel and Lotze. — This, however, raises the 
important question of wliat is meant by ‘ realising 
under.’ Hansel’s doctrine is that the concept, to 
become universal, most be divested of all present 
relation to the image. The latter is only called in 
to verify its possibility. The e.vistence of such 
imageless thought has been the subject of import- 
ant investigation by H. J. Watt and others of the 
Wurzburg school.* Without entering into the psy- 
oholoricaT inquiry, it may be pointed out that there 
must be some element in the concept by which it 
relates itself to the image and some element in the 
image by Avhioh it corresponds to the concept. 
Many are inclined to find this element in tendency 
or will, as that ivhich gives vitality and meaning 
to the concept. It would be nearer the truth to 
say that will is will, and tendency is tendency, 
only through the concept. We have already re- 
marked that Hamilton did not attempt to explain 
the relativity of the concept. It is nevertheless 
the underlying problem of his ‘law of the condi- 
tioned ’ and ‘ conditions of the thinkable systemat- 
ized.’ It may be said to be the fundamental 
principle of Hegel’s Logie. And it is precisely 
this feature of the concept as a sort of intussusoipi- 
ent principle that Lotze has in view when he 
says : 

' Of the true universal, on the other hand, which contains the 
rule for the entire formation of its species, it may rather be 
said that its content is always precisely as rich, the sum of its 
marks precisely os great, as that of its species themselves ; only 
that the universal concept, the genus, contains a number of 
marks in a merely indefinite and even universal form ; these 
are represented in the roecies by definite values or particular 
characterisations, and finally in the singular concept all in- 
definiteness vanishes, and each universal mark of the genus Is 
replaced by one fully determined in quantity, individuality, 
and relation to others.’ ^ 

In the last chapter of the Posterior Analytics 
Aristotle asserts the existence of a faculty — the 
organ of primary truths, the basis of demonstra- 
tive science — by means of which reason can pierce 
the objects of sense and penetrate to the universal 
and the cause. The whole of mediteval philosophy 
assumes such a power. Aquinas, Scotus, Occam, 
all alike imply it. Modem philosophy uniformly 
rejects it. Empiricism expressly denies it. Ideal- 
ism denies any real essences distinct from thought. 

1 Proltgomena Logical, p. let 

s Leciurss on Logie, L 129. 

s See F. Aveling, On the Conseioutneu of the Universal and 
the Individual. 

* Lotze, Logie*, Eng. tr. ed. B. Bonnqnet, Oxford, 1888, I. 
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But, if intellect and its laws are in correlation 
with, and form an organic unity with, space, if 
the inner essences of things and the forces which 
control them determine, and are determined by, 
spatial relations, 1 it will follow that the formmte 
of physical and chemical text-books are no mere 
descriptive statement, no mere analytical elabora- 
tion of working concepts, but that these concepts 
are, as Hegel, Hamilton, and Lotze by implica- 
tion describe them, concepts of entities and forms 
of energy which really exist, move, and are moved. 
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UNIVERSE. — See Cosmogony and Cos- 
mology, Eschatology, Nature. 

UNPARDONABLE SIN.— See SiN (Christ- 
ian). 

UPANI§ADS. — ^The Sanskrit treatises or dia- 
logues known as the Upaniqads are the expression 
of the philosophical speculation of Indian sages 
and teachers during many centuries. The period 
of their fullest fruition, when with most originality 
and insight Hindu thinkers proposed to themselves 
and to the circle of their pupils solutions of the 
world’s greatest mysteries, both mental and 
spiritual, is supposea to have been from the 8th 
to the 6th cent, before our era. The terminw a 
quo is the age of the Brdhmanas ; for the Upani^ad 
literature appears as tertiary strata after the early 
Vedic poetry and the prose treatises of the 
Brahmanas with their minute ritual and cere- 
monial observances. The strata peipetnally over- 
lap, and the limits suggested are to he understood 
omy in a broad and general sense. There can bo 
little doubt, moreover, that substantially the 
earliest Upanisads antedate the rise and extension 
of Buddhism in the 6th and following centuries. 
Buddliist teacliing appears in the most important 
respects to be dependent on doctrines and pre 
misses already formulated and expounded in the 
older Upanxsad literature. There are many, 
however, and perhaps insuperable difficulties^ in 
the way of drawing up a precise genealogical 
scheme of doctrinal and literary development in 
India or for its sacred books. In their present 
form neither the Buddhist nor the more ancient 
Upanisad treatises are free from the contamina- 
tion of later elements. For the majority of the 
Upanisads no such early oriL'in can be claimed, 
although all or practically all give more or less 
definite expression to ancient speculative thought. 
Many that pass under the name are of compara- 
tively recent date, originating in the early 
centuries of the Christian era. Some also are to 
be referred to an altogether later time. 

I. Title and date. — With regard to the meaning 
and implication of the title Upanifad itself there 
is little or no doubt. It is derived from the 
> See aitt. SrAcx, Foim. 
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Sanskrit root sad, ‘to sit down,’ 'to te seated,’ 
with the prefixed prepositions upa and ni. Origin- 
ally therefore it implied the sitting down at the 
feet of the teacher, the attitude of the pupil who 
reroectfully listens to his master’s words. In 
orfmary usage, however, the word is employed 
to express the doctrine itself which the teacher 
inculcates, and, finally, mystical or secret doctrine 
in general. It is in this sense that tht Upanisad 
teacliing is the Vedanta, the end [anta] and aini of 
the Veda, the substance and sum of all true 
wisdom ; and in practice, and in all the Brahmani- 
cal literature, the ivord is thus confined to the 
highest and most abstract teaching or knowledge, 
the speculative doctrines which are regarded as 
within the province of iruti, divine revelation. 
Its use as a title of the treatises in which the 
doctrines are conveyed may be compared to the 
Greek eiayyiKiov, or the English ‘ Gospel.’ 

The native Indian equivalent ot upanifod Is rahasyam, 

‘ secret,’ ‘ hidden.’ The fatter term apparently always connotes 
the idea of secrecy or concealment of a text or doctrine, the 
knowledge of which should be communicated only to those 
who are accounted worthy. Thus in one passage it is enjoined 
that the father shall teach the doctrine to his eldest son, ‘but 
to no one else, whoever ho may be.’l This conception of a 
secret or esoteric knowledge has always determined the treat- 
ment by the Hindus of their sacred writings, and in many of 
the sects is maintained to this day as an inviolable principle ot 
their religion.® 


The number of these treatises is very consider- 
able. A late collection cites more than 100 
names. And, if all works, early or late, that in- 
culcate mystical teaching or propound special 
theories or doctrines concerning the unseen are 
to be regarded as having just claim to the title 
Upanisad, there would seem to be no reason why 
such treatises should not be indefinitely multiplied 
at the present time. The total number, according 
to Barth,* ‘amounts to nearly 250, including an 
‘ Allah’ Upanisad, assigned to the time of Akbar. 
Most of the later Upanifads are sectarian in 
character, and with more or less fidelity expound 
Upanisad doctrine from the point of view of the 
popular religions, exalting Vi^pu or Siva, or en- 
deavouring to promote the discipline and teaching 
of the Yoga, or witii other limited aim. Many 
are attached more especially to tlie Atharvaveda, 
and of tliese the majority are of comparatively 
late origin. The treatises quoted or referred to by 
Sankara in the 9th cent, in his commentaries on 
the sacred texts are usually and no doubt correctly 
supposed to be the oldest. Tliey_ all, however, 
contain earlier and later material, strata of 
thought or language wliich have been worked up 
and welded togetlier, and have all undergone 
modification and interpolation at the hands of 
later teachers and revisers. These older works 
are few in number, and together with some of the 
earlier Atharvan treatises may be regarded^ as 
forming the Upanisad group of the sacred wntmgs 
in the more restricted sense of the term.* 

2. Authorship, — Of the authors of tliese treatises 

1 Chhand. m. xi. 5; of. Maitr. t1. 29.: ‘this most mystcrioM 
secret shall be imparted to none who is not a son or a pupu, 

and who has not yet ottalned tranquillity.’ 

® Cf. Pr 2S9, Mt 7® ; Deussen, Philosophy of the Upanunaas, 
Eng. tr., p. 10 f., who points out that in 
tame thought recurs of a doctrine too sacred or dlflicult of 
apprehension to be allowed to become the property of au. 

‘Religions of iruimS, Eng. tr., p. 66f. «r 

* The eleven Upanisods known to Safikara, suMtantlally 
least in the form in which they are now extant, 
translated by Max Muller in SBJS, vols. 1. and xv._ 
the Chhdndogya, Kena, Aitareya, Sauptah, Ua y dja- 
saneyi), Kafha, Iluviaka, TaiUMya. BTkaddrapyaU. Scetd- 
tvalara, and Pratna. Renderings of these and ^ 

available In all the principal languages of Europe ai^d lndi^ 
It is of course probable that Safikara was hi 

treatises of Opanifod character, some of which maj ot 
among those which have been preserved ; but, if so, the> are 
now known under dilTcrent names. 

published in many series, and also separately , see the Utera 
ture ■ at the end of this article. 


nothing is known with certainty. Many names of 
teachers or authorities have been preserved, and in 
some instances the documents themselves contain 
lists or genealogical tables of descent, which trace 
the origin of their doctrine and confirm its author- 
ity by appeal to ancient divine sanction. It is prob- 
able that for a considerable period the teacliing was 
entirely oral, within the care and custody oi the 
schools of learning. The names recorded, so far 
as they are genuine, are those of the heads of the 
i several schools. Within the.se schools the doctrines 
taught were regarded as a sacred and secret trust. 
On this_ subject most of the older treatises con- 
tain strict and similar injunctions. In the more 
ancient Upanisads also the instruction is generally 
conveyed in the form of dialogue, the teacher 
replying to the questions or answering the doubts 
of his disciples, who seek from him an exposition 
of the highest knowledge or a solution of the 
problems and mysteries of this life and of the 
future after death ; sometimes also, in Socratic 
fashion, the teacher is himself the questioner. 
Essentially therefore the dialogues represent and 
give expression to the unsatisfied longings of 
the human mind and heart. 

3. Classification. — It is usual to classify these 
older treatises in three or four groups, which may 
be distinguished not only by the character and 
fullness or otherwise of their teaching, but by the 
style and diction which they employ, and the more 
or less archaic nature of their composition. It is 
not possible, however, to go beyond a provisional 
and general statement or to have much confidence 
in details of arrangement which may find expres- 
sion in a definite scheme of chronology. As a whole 
the Upanisad literature is later than the Aranyakas 
ig.v.) and earlier than the condensation of’ philo- 
sophical rule and precept into mnemonic Sutras. 
The internal dependence and succession set forth 
below is substantially that of Deussen, to whose 
work all students of Indian literature and philo- 
sophy are greatly indebted. On broad lines and 
in substance the arrangement may be accepted, at 
least provisionally. With our present knowledge 
broad and tentative conclusions only are justified. 
Earlier and later elements in thought and style 
and composition are not always separable, or 
capable of being assigned to their right i)osition in 
the history of the texts. Some treatises, notably 
perhaps the Svetdivatara, which in its extant form 
and on general grounds is placed comparatively 
late in the chronological order, contain arcliaic 
elements, on which have been imposed later 
doctrines until the various strands of tliought are 
almost inextricably interwoven, and the teacliing 
presented is with difficulty reduced to self-con- 
sistency. 

( 1 ) The oldcBt proiip consists of six treatises, written in prose 
of an archaic style. At tlie head of the group are the Rrhadd- 
ravyata and the Chhdndugya (Tjtanisads, which are acknow- 
ledged to be the most complete and authoritative exponent* cf 
Upanifnd doctrine. The other members of the group, in the 
order named, are the Taittiriya, Aitareya, Raiifllaki, and 
Kena. Tlie last-named is composed partly in verse, and as 
regards its teacliing also seems chronologically to approximate 
to the second group. 

(2) In the second group the composition is almost enUrely 
metrical. The oldest and most independent member of the 
group is the Kafha or Kdfhaka Opanifad. Tliere follow 
the Jid, Seetdtratara, Mxtydaka, and ilahandrdyaya. The 
authors of the Ttd and Seetoicatara are said to be directly 
indebted to the Edfhata both in doctrine and In expression ; and 
a similar mutual relation is maintained between the last three 
treatise* on the list. In all these the leading principles of the 
Opanifad teaching, which in the earlier group appear to be in 
a formative stage and open to discussion, are apparently regarded 
as established doctrines. 

(3) In the treatises of the third group there has been a 
return again to prose, but the prose is ol a tj-pe distinct from 
that of the earlier Upanifads, and approximates to the style of 
the classical Sanskrit. The group consists of three members 
only, Prafna, Jtaitrayaptya, and Jfdpduiya. The inference 
with regard to their later origin la hardly disputable, and I* 
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BUBtained by the character of the teaching which they present.^ 
Two at least of these, Praina and ildi}iukya, together with 
the Mu^aka in group (2), are attributed to the Alharvaveda. 

(4) By far the larger number of the Upanifod treatises are 
sectarian in character, or belong to the Alharvaveda or the 
systems and schools of the prinmpal sects. For the roost part 
they are written in prose, more rarely in verse, or in prose and 
verse intermingled. Their doctrine or teaching varies with the 
sect to which they belong. They apply Upanifad principles to 
sectarian ends, and to estahlish the religious doctrines of their 
several creeds. The most Interesting perhaps and important 
are those attached to the Yoga philosophy. With not a little 
force they urge and maintain the fundamental doctrines of the 
Yoga faith. Many, but not all, of the Cpanifads of this group 
are accessible in modern renderings. Thirty or more are 
usually enumerated as the oldest and most instructive : Alma- 
bodha, Narnyai}a, itahd (Val^ijavite) ; Atharvafirat, Kaivalya 
(Saivite); Brahmavidyd, Jdbdla, Arupeya, Sannydsa, Yoga- 
tatlva (Yoga, or SannySsa), etc. 

^ Translation and interpretation. — The diffi- 
culties of translation and interpretation of these 
treatises are considerable. Like the other scrip- 
tures of the Veda, the texts have certainly been 
preserved in the Sakhas with fidelity and accuracy 
from ancient times. Previous, however, to a final 
determination of form and limits they were 
evidently treated with much freedom, being re- 
vised, re-edited, interpolated, or abridged, and in 
general made to conform to later or individual 
standards of orthodoxy and belief. A considerable 
number of them were made accessible for the first 
time in a Western rendering at the beginning of 
the 19th cent, by Anquetil du Perron, who worked 
from a Persian translation in the year 1656 of a 
collection of 60 Upanisads known as Oupnek'hatA 
The text itself is the strangest medley of Latin and 
Persian, with Sanskrit words transliterated or 
adopted, almost unintelligible without a key. As 
is well known, Schopenhauer (j'.'U.) regarded the 
publication as epoch-making in the liistory of 
Western philosophy and made it the basis of his 
own system.’ Thirty years later Ranimohun Roy, 
the great Indian reformer and founder of the 
Brfihma Samaj {q.v,), published English transla- 
tions^ of several treatises. He was followed in 
English, French, or German by H. T. Colebrooke, 
E. B. Cowell, P. Regnaud, 0. Bohtlingk, A. Weber, 
and others. The most important and satisfactory 
renderings are those by Max Muller in SBE, and 
by Deussen in his Sechztg Upanishadj's. The latter 
contains introductions to the several treatises 
which are of great value. 

fi. Contents and analysis. — A brief analysis of 
the older and doctrinally the more significant 
treatises will enable a fair conception to be formed 
of their general scope and character. Often the 
Upaniqads are not easy to analyse on account of 
the desultory nature of their style and contents. 
The abrupt changes of subject, the absence of any 
logical method or arrangement, the universal em- 
ployment of metaphor are constant stumbling- 
blocks in the way of classification or orderly 
analysis. The entire treatment is suggestive 
rather of intimate oral instruction than of method- 
ical exposition. There is little development of 
thought, nor is any attempt made to set forth a 
progressive and complete exposition of the truth 
as the authors conceive it. The most important 
writings are the Bpliadaranyaka and the Chlian- 
dogya. 

r For a (nil statemEnt of the reasons for the order adopted, 
and the routual dependence of the several treatises, see Deussen, 
P.22H. 

9 OupnfPhat (fd eit, Secretum tegendum), originally published 
In 1801-02 in 2 vols. Each vol. contains an Introduction : 
Monilum ad Lectorem, followed by a Viesertatio, and a pre- 
fatory note on the Persian text on which the translation is 
hosed. The Latin rendering is succeeded by lengthy Zrnenda- 
Hones el Annotationes, Animadverlenda, and Supplementum ; 
and at the close of vol. ii. an explanation Is given of the 
technical Sanskrit terms used In the text. See also Deussen, 
See^g UpanUhad't, p. 830 ff. 

» See Max Muller, in SBE 1. p. Iviliff., who gives an example 
of dn Perron’s style from his rendering of the Chhdndo^a 
Upaniiad. 


(a) The BrTuidaranyaha Upani^ad ia the most 
interesting, as it is the richest in content, of all 
the Upanisads, and presents the most systematic 
exposition of doctrine. It is attached to the 
Vajasaneyin school of the Yajurveda, and in its 
present form is appended to and forms part of the 

S atha Brdhmana, of which, according to the 
yandina ^fikha, it forms the last of the four- 
teen kandas, or collections, into which the Brah- 
maiia is divided. In the Kanva 6akha, or school, 
it is the seventeenth book. The Upanisad in its 
existing form is composite, and not the work of 
one author. It comprises six adhyayas, or chapters, 
of which the last two are of later date and adopt 
a different theological and philosophical standpoint, 
especially, as it seems, with regard to the doctrine 
of transmigration. The first four adhyayas are 
Vedantic, and of these the earlier two exhibit the 
philosophic doctrine of the dtman, which is repre- 
sented as superseding and transcending the poly- 
theistic worship of the gods. The third and fourth 
chapters may be regarded as tlie kernel of the 
treatise, in which is recorded the final teaching of 
the Upanisads in its essential and most character- 
istic form. In reply to questions addressed to him 
Yajnavalkya with elaborate detail and subtlety 
expounds the metaphysical doctrine of Brahman 
or the dtman. If the name represents a real in- 
dividuality, and is not merely a title under whose 
shelter manj’ convergent tlioughts and reasonings 
have found expression, Yajnavalkya may claim 
a place with the greatest thinkers of the world or 
of any age. 

The earlier chapters oI the first adhydya are to a large extent 
occupied with symbols and fanciful plays upon words. Jlrtyu, 
or death, is at the beginning of things, and produces suc- 
cessively the elements, speech (vdeh), the Vedas, sacrifice, etc. 
The whole is explained as intended to promote the worship of 
ViraJ. The third chapter is the UdgUha Brdhmapa, representing 
under the fonn of a contest of the devas and asuras in song 
(udgltha) the antagonism of good and evil. The amras defeat all 
the senses in turn, but are themselves overcome by the agency 
of prdpa, or the breath, and victory remains with the devas. 
The passage is too long to quote, but is a good example of the 

. — ‘v.j .u- IT In the fourth and 

' . ■ . • ' ■ . ' ■ theories and processes, 

!■ ■' ‘loludlng with the funda- 

mental assertion of the unity of the self (dtman) with the triad 
noma, rupa, karma, or name, form, and work, as examples of 
which are given eocA (speech), chakshus (the eye), and dtman, 
f.e. the bodily or lower self. 'Thus that being a triad is one, 
that self (dtman); being one, it is that triad (t.e. the dtman); 
therefore is it immortal, guarded (covered) by the true. Prdya 
breath) is the immortal, ndmarupa (name and form) are the 
true ; by these is the breath guarded.’ 

Following upon the teacbii^ of the first adhydya, the second 
expounds the true vidyd, the higher knowledge or doctrine of 
the dtman, with which the last paragraph of the first adhydya 
seems to form a link. The first chapter, which is found in sub- 
stance also in Kattf. Iv., is remarkable In that it represents a 
Brahman as seeking enlightenment from a ruler of Kfatriya 
race, Ajata4atru of Benares (KiSI), who refutes his erroneous 
conceptions of the Brahman and makes known to him the real 
truth concerning the nature of the dtman. This representation 
of the dependence of a Brahman upon K?atriya instruction is 
usually understood, and probably rightly, to bo indicative of an 
early condition of Indian society, in which the Brihmans did 
not hold the practical monopoly of all knowledge which was 
theirs In later times; tliey were equalled or surpassed by 
members of the warrior caste. The discussion makes free use 
of metaphor and simile, and many passages present difficulties 
of Interpretation, In the first chapter Gargya Balaki, a Brih- 
man. proposes a series of definitions or Identifications of the 
Brahman, which are in turn shown to be defective. Its true 
nature is then explained under. the figure of profound slumber 
(sxifupti) ; the sleeper is at rest,’ unconscious, no longer subject 
to any external disturbance or influence. ‘ From that dtman 
all prdpas (senses), all worlds, all devas, all creatures proceed. 
The secret (upanifod) therefore is "the true of the true" 
(satyasya satyam, or ‘‘the reality of the reality," the most 
essential reality). The prdyas are the true, of them he (the 
dtman or Brahman) \s the true.’ . . . ‘The forms of BroAman 
are two, material and immaterial, mortal and Immortal, the 
lasting and the transient, being and other-being (saf and lyaA, 
this and that, the real and the unreal). . . . Farther, with 
regard to the dtman this is the material, which is distinct from 
the breath and the ether within the body (dtman) ; this Is the 
morM, the permanent, the sal. Of this material, this mortal, 
this permanent, this sat, the essence is the eye, for it is the essence 
of the saL Breath, however, and the ether within the body an 
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Immaterial ; this is the immortal, the impermanent, the tyad ; of 
this immaterial, this immortai, this impermanent, this fj/ad, the 
essence is the ptmi^a (person) in the right eye ; for it is the 
essence of the tyai. . . . Accordingly its significance (Adtia, 
instruction, rule) is expressed by tieti 7icfi(notBo, not so); for 
beyond this, that you say it is not so (iff jin), there is nothing 
further. Ita name however is "the reality of reality "(safposya 
tatyam); that is the senses (prapds) are the real, and it is their 
real.'l 

The fourth chapter expounds the doctrine of the true 
Brahman, the all-comprehending and universal Self, in the 
form of an instruction given by Yajiiavalkya, ns he Is about to 
abandon the world for the life of a recluse, to his wife Maitreyi. 
The narrative Is repeated with unimportant variations in iv. v., 
and seems there to be more in place.* 

‘ “If, sir, this whole earth, full of wealth, were mine, should 
I thereby be immortal 7 " •• No, no," Yajanvalkya replied, “ as 
the life of the rich would bo thy life. There is no hope of im- 
mortality by wealth.” And Maitreyi said : “ What is the worth 
to me of that whereby I do not become immortal f What my 
lord knoweth declare to me.” . . . And Yajnavalkya said': 
"Not indeed for the love of husband is the husband dear ; but 
for the love of the seif (dfmon) the husband is dear. Not indeed 
for the love of wife is the wife dear ; but for the love of the self 
(df man) the wife is dear." ’ 

The same formula is then repeated for sons, wealth, cattle, 
the Brahman and Kfatrlya castes, the worlds, gods (deros), 
Vedas, creatures. 

•Not indeed for the love of all is all dear ; but for the love of 
the self (dfman) is all dear. The self Indeed is to be seen, to be 
beard, to be perceived, to be heeded, 0 Maitreyi. When the 
self indeed has been seen, heard, perceived, known, then all 
Mils is known. 

Who knows the Brahman caste other than In the ntman (sell) 
him the Brahman caste rejects ; who knows the K 9 atri.va caste 
other than in the dfman him the K^triya caste rejects ; who 
knows the worlds other than in the dttnan him the worlds reject ; 
who knows the gods other than in the dfman him the gods 
reject ; who knows the Vedas other than in the dfman him the 
Vedas reject ; who knows the creatures other than in the dfmon 
him the creatures reject j who knows everything other than in 
the dfmon him everything rejects. This Brahman and Kfiatriya 
caste, these worlds and gods, these Vedas, all these creatures, 
this alt, it is the sell (dfman).' 

• As the sea is the meeting-place of all waters, of all contacts 
the skin, of all tastes the tonwe, of all scents the nose, of all 
forms the eye, of all sounds tlie ear, of alt thoughts the mind 
(monos), of all sciences the intellect, of all actions the hands 
. . . the feet of all movements, speech of all the Vedas ; os a 
lump of salt has no within or without but consists entirely of 
taste, so indeed that dfman has no within or without but 
consists entirely of knowledge; having arisen from these 
creatures (elements), into them it again vanishes ; after death 
there is no consciousness.’ 

•For where there is as it were duality there one sees the 
other, smells the other, tastes the other, greets the other, hears 
the other, perceives the other, touches the other, knows the 
other, but where the sell (dfman) alone is all this, how should 
ho see another, smell another, taste another, greet another, 
hear another, perceive another, touch another, know another f 
How should he know him whereby all this is known 7 He, the 
dfman, is ‘•not so, not so" (nefi nefi); incomprehensible (or he 
is not comprehended, indestructible for he is not destroyed, 
unattached for ho does not attach himself ; unfettered, he is 
not pained nor suffers harm. How then should one know the 
Knower7’ 

After a fifth chapter. In which the doctrine of Brahman is 
set forth and elaborated under the symbol of honey (madha), 
the adhyaya concludes by reciting the stem or genealopoal 
tree (eartifa), giving in succession the names of the teachers 
by whom the doctrine has been transmitted, lending up to 
Brahman and Svayambbu the self-existent. 

Apart from the divine or mytholo^cal origin to 
evhioh the succession is traced it is impossible 
either to affirm or to disprove the correctness of 
the names given in these lists. It is sufficiently 
probable that the fame and names of the masters 
of the schools would be preserved within the 
schools themselves, and_ not likely that the lists 
are entirely due to imagination or invention. The 
presence of the records here would seem to indicate 
that the two adhydyas once formed a sejiarate 
whole, whicli has been more or less interpolated, 
and incorporated with other parts into a single 
treatise. A similar list, coincident with this for 
two-thirds of its length, is found at the close of 

I Brhad. n. UL; cf. in. lx. 20, iv. 11. . 4, Iv. 22, v. 16. It Is 
difflcult, perhaps Impossible, to find English equivalents for the 
Sanskrit terms which are employed. The ‘lasting and Iran, 
aient ' are from the point of view, ns it were of human apprMia- 
tion, as the hills are lasting and a spiritual '"^sion Is^flecling or 
transient. Max Muller renders by ‘ solid and 1 

has • das Stehende und das Gehende.’ The negative doctn^m 
nefC neU is the extreme refinement of Upantfad teaching witn 
regard to the nature of the higher Brahnutn. 

» Of. also Chhdnd. Up. n. xiiL, vn. ixiv. 


the fourth adhyaya, and a different and shorter 
genealogical stem at the. end of the Upanisad. 
There are variations also in the two recensions of 
the text. 

The Yainavalkya books, adhydyas nr. and IV., 
begin with his acceptance of a challenge by King 
Janaka, which none of the other Brahmans venture 
to take up. In nine chapters questions on abstract 
and metaphysical problems touching the life after 
death and the nature of the self are put to him by 
his rivals, and by his successful dealmg with these 
he vindicates his claim to be the wisest of all. 
The ninth chapter concludes ivith a renewed 
challenge on the part of Yajuavalkyu to meet any 
questions put to him, but no one ventures to 
assume the r61e of questioner. The book is in 
general introductory, asserting the authorit}' and 
predominance of the great teacher, who is to 
expound the ultimate truth in the dialogue of the 
succeeding adhyaya. 

In the first chapter of the book King Janaka Valdeha ro- 
■ -• have been given to 

. -the eye {chakshv), 

\ ' ■ . . ' . . ' ;’.e heart (hydaya). 

; .hat these are im- 

perfect explanations, useful approximations to the truth, but 
not the truth itself. In the second and following chapteta 
Yajiiavalkya assumes the part of instructor, still under the 
control, from which it is difilcult or impossible to escape, of 
simile and metaphor. Brahman is the purufo in the eye, 
mysterious, and to be described only in negatives (nett neti, 

• not so, not so ■). The self is the true and only light, within 
the heart, self-illuminating and himself the light of all. 

‘Then is a father not a father, a mother not a mother, the 
worlds not worlds, the gods not gods, the Vedas not Vedas. 
Then a thief is not a. thief , . . amendic.ant not a mendicant, 
a hermit not a hermit ; unvexed by good, unveied by evU, he 
has then overpassed ail the sorrows of the heart- 

Though he then sees not, yet is he seeing, though he sees not ; 
for there is no interruption of seeing for the Seer, because he 
is imperishable ; but there is no second, no other, distinct from 
him, that he could see.’ l 

A similar assertion is made with regard to the senses of 
smell, taste, speech, hearing, thought, sensation or touob, 
knowledge; all designed to show that the aHIrmations and 
predicates of ordinarj' life are meaningless when applied to the 
dfman : 

• Where there Is as it were another, then would one see the 
other, smell the other, taste the other, address the other, hear 
the other, think the other, feel the other, know Che other. A 
solitary ocean is the Seer, without a second (adcaifa) ; that Is 
the Brahma-world, O King.’* 

The fourth chapter further illustrates and explains the nature 
of the dtman, the fifth is the instruction to Maitrej'i, as in it. 
iv., and the sixth and lost chapter of the adhydya pves the 
eoiWo, 

The fifth adhydya opens with an invocation, asserting the 
twofold nature of the Brahman, and quotes an old authority 
for the saying that Brahman is space (tha, •ether’), ‘tlie 
ancient air-fillM space.’ There foUowe the well-known Arable 
of Pra’"' ■*' — ■* •■■'' ; 

• Tk ’ .. ■ ■ ' . gods, men, and osuros, 

lived . .jipati. Their period of 

studentship finished, the gods said: ‘‘Be pleased to tell us, 
sir.” He said to them this syllable Da. ’’ Have you under- 
stood!” he said. "We have understood^" they said, "you 
bade us subdue ourselves (ddmyataX" "Yes,” he said, “you 
have understood.” 

Then the men said to him : •' Be pleased to tell us, sir." Ho 
said to them this same syllable Da. “Have you understood 7" 
ho said. “ We have understood,” they said, “ you bade ns be 
generous (datta)." " Yes,” he said, “ you have understood.” 

Then the asvras said to him ; •• Bo pleased to tell ns, sir." 
He said to them this same syllable Da. " Have you under- 
stood?” he said. " We have understood," they said, "you bade 
ns bo merciful (dayadhram)." “Yes,” he said, “you have 
understood,” 

This same divine voice, the thunder, repeats Da Da Da, that 
Is, Subdue yourselves. Bo generous. Be mercifuL Therefore 
should these three be enjoined, self-restraint, generosity, 
mercy.’ 

The further chapters of the book relate for the most part to 
types or similes of Brahman, which are explained as more or 
less adequate representations of the truth. The most interest- 
ing is the exposition of the significance of the four feet (pads' 
of the pilgafri, the sacred invocation or ‘Magnificat’ of the 
Brahmans.* Each foot has a special meaning. The fonrth 
(tiiripo) is the bright foot (dnrfafam padam), end sjTnbolltei 
the bright or shining one, the sun or the purttfa In the sun. 
The last chapter is an invocation of AdiQ-a, or the sun, re- 
peated in I’djas. Up. xv.-xviiL 

I Brhad. 17. Ui. 22 f. » Jh. 81 f. 

• Riguda, in. IxlL 10, v. Ixxxil. 1 ; cf. w. lU. C. 
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The sixth and final adhyaya la khila, additional or supple- 
mentary.! It supplies little new information or teaching, and 
la In parts even more highly metaphorical and difficult. The 
usual genealogy or list of successive teachers follows, and 
Yajnavallo'a’s authority is claimed for some at least of the 
Instruction offered. 

(b) It is hardly necessary or ivorth while to 
follow through in similar detail the Chhdndogya, 
which shares importance with the Bfhaddranyaka 
as the most ancient written source of Upanisad 
doctrine. It is attached to the Samaveda, and is 
divided into eight chapters, or prapdthakas, not all 
of which are parts of the original treatise. There 
has been combination, adaptation, and insertion ; 
but no data are available for determining the 
changes that have been made or for restoring the 
primitive form. The additions or interpolations 
are probably more numerous than the losses. 

The treatise is highly charged with symbolism. 
Meditation on the sacred syllable Otn is enjoined, 
which is the essence (rasa) of all things, and is 
the udgltha, on which in its successive forms as 
prana, vuch, etc., the devas meditate in their 
rivalry with the asuras.^ Om is the immortal 
imperishable sound (svara), and is identified with 
prana, pranava, or the udgltha, to the syllables 
of which a symbolical interpretation is given. 

(c) The Katha or Kathaka Upanisad is placed 
by Deussen at the head of his second class, the 
ancient metrical Upanisads. It belongs to the 
literature of the Black Yajurveda, of which the 
Kathas formed a well-known school ; and it is 
perliaps the best-known of the Upanisads, having 
been rendered into English by Rammohun Roy in 
the early part of the 19 th century. Since that 
date many editions and translations have been 
published. Its historical and literary affinities are 
not easy to determine. Deussen finds evidence of 
direct dependence of the lid and Svetdivatara 
Upanisnas upon the Kd(haka ; and that the Svetdi- 
vatarci has exercised an indirect and less powerful 
influence upon the two other members of the group, 
the Mu'^daka and Mahdndrdyana. The general 
classification may be accepted, tut the details of 
interrelationship are still very obscure. 

The text of the Upanisad consists of two 
adhydyas or six vallls, the first three of which 
contain the story of Nachiketas and the three 
gtf ts which he obtained from Death, the all-knower. 
The fourth valli is a further exposition by Death 
of the mystery of the Brahman, and a polemic 
against pluralism. In the fifth and sixth vallls 
the dtman or Brahman is described under various 
figures or metaphors, the one Self and lord, all- 
comprehending, self-existent, the eternal tliinker. 
They who discern the Self Avithin are wise and 
secure to themselves eternal happiness and peace. 
The legend of Nachiketas is found also in the 
Brdhinana of the Black Yajurveda,^ and is there 
explanatory of a well-known religious rite. To 
judge from analogy, the myth was probably in- 
vented to account for the existence of a rite 
which bore this name, the original circumstances 
or foundation of which had been forgotten. 

Nachiketas Is the son of Vajo^ravosa, a religious householder, 
who at the call of religion is represented as making the 
voluntary surrender of all his worldly possessions (tannyana) 
in order to provide for his spiritual interests. The name perhaps 
signifies 'unnoticed,' 'unobserved,' and was designed, as in 
many other instances, to secure that the child should be 
Inconspicuous, and 'unobserved' by the watchful powers of 
stU. VaJaSravasa distributes ail his goods in alms, and 
Nachiketas, knowing that the sannydia of the father involves 
the giving away of the son also, is anxious to learn his fate. 
His father replies that he will ^ve him to Yama, signifying 
thereby that filial relations and claims have thenceforward no 
meaning for him, as being dead to the world. Nachiketas 
takes the answer literally, and goes off to the house of Yama, 


1 Of. ChMnd. XTp. v. 1. f. ; Kauf. Up. n. 111., m. lit ; Praina 
Up. n. fli. 

*Of. BThad, Up. I. iU. Iff. 

* m. L 8 ; lee SBB xr. p. xxi ff. ; Deussen, p. SfiS f . 


where he stays tor three days, and in the absence of the master 
of the house is left without entertainment. Yama on his return 
IS annoyed that a Brahman guest has been thus inhospitably 
treated, and offers him in compensation three gifts, which he is 
to choose for himself. There is no difflculty with regard to the 
first two gifts. They are granted in full and without hesitation. 
For the first Nachiketas asks that the anger or indifference of 
his father may be overcome, and that he may be moved to 
kindness and consideration towards himself. The second re- 
quest is for an explanation of the fire-sacrifice, the ritual of 
which Yama expounds, and promises that it shall henceforth 
bear his name, the Nachiketas rite ; a knowledge of the three 
Nachiketas fires and rightful performance of the sacrifice will 
ensure lor the sacrificer heaven and abiding peace. The 
difflculty arises with the third boon : 

*A\Tien a_man is dead, there is a doubt — some say He is, 
others He is not. This I would fain know, taught by thee. 
This is the third gift that I choose.’ 

‘ Hereon even the gods of old have been in doubt. Hard to 
understand and recondite is this subject. Choose another 
boon, Nachiketas ; do not urge me, excuse me this.’ 

‘True that the gods have hereon been in doubt, and thou 
thyself, O Death, hast acknowledged it to be hard to under- 
stand. But no teacher may be found so capable as thou ; no 
other boon is comparable to this.' 

'Choose long-lived sons and grandsons, cattle in plent}’, 
elephants, gold, and horses; choose rich possessions on the 
soil, and life for thyself as many years as thou wilt. 

If there is a boon equivalent in thine eyes, choose it— wealth 
and long life. Be lord over the wide earth, Nachiketas; I 
grant thee consummation of all desires. 

Whatever desires are difficult to realize here below, ask 
according to thy will— noble maidens with their chariots and 
music, not to be won by men, I give them thee for service. 
Ask me not, Nachiketas, concerning death.’ 

' What profit has a man of these things, 0 Death, evanescent 
as they are, that Impair the vigour of all the senses? A lull 
life-time even is brief. Keep your chariots, dance and song. 

Man’s happiness consists not in wealth. Shall we grasp 
wealth, whensoe’er we see thee ? Our life is but as long as thou 
dost ordain. This boon, however, alone do I choose. 

AVho that has hod foretaste of that which perishes not nor 
changes, mortal and fettered here to earth, would find pleasure 
in a long life, when he has given due thought to beauty and 
indulgence and pleasure f 

That, 0 Death, on which doubt rules here below, declare to 
us what will bo in the CTcat Hereafter. No other boon does 
Nachiketas choose than that which unlocks this mystery.’ I 

Yama is under the necessity of yielding; and he begins by con- 
gratulating Nachiketas on his preference for knowledge rather 
than wealth or pleasure. But it is not an easy way ; 

‘Though anxiously sought it is not to be gained when tangnt 
by common men, and without a teacher access thereto there is 
none — so small that it eludes the grasp of the mind. 

Reasoning will not find the way, but taught by another It is 
easily learnt. It is thine now; a true seeker art thou; an 
inquirer such as thou is to be desired.’ 3 

'The exposition then begins with the identification of the 
sacred syllable Om (g.v.) with the Brahman. U is one of the 
most commonly chosen metaphors of the Upanisad writers : 

‘This syllable is Brahman, this syllable is the Supreme; he 
who knows this syllable, whatever be wishes is his.’ 3 

The text then sets forth in metaphysical terms the nature 
of the transcendent Seer (the dftnan) and the conditions under 
which he may be known. 

‘The Seer is not bom, and does not die ; he has no origin and 
no descent. Unborn, eternal, abiding is that Ancient One. 
He dies not, when the body dies. 

If the slayer thinks that he slays, it the slain thinks himself 
slain, they both are in error ; there is no slayer, and no slain. 

Smaller than the small, greater than the great, the Self is 
conceal^ here in the heart of the creature. Free from desire 
and from grief, his senses subdued, < a man sees the majesty of 
the atman. 

Sitting he moves far ; lying he goes every'where. That god 
of joy and not-Joy who save mj-self has power to know? 

Bodiless in the bodies, changeless in the changing, the wise 
man discerns the dtman, great, all-pervading, and is saved 


from sorrow. 

Not by dissertation nor by wisdom nor by much sacred lore 
is that dfman to be gained ; only by him whom he chooses is 
he to be gained ; to him the dtman discovers his own being. 

He who has not desisted from evil, who is restless, lll-content, 
whose mind is not at ease, even by ' ■ J - --. - — •-'-i. 

Him to whom Brahman and K?a'-.; . ii-- ■ ■ ■ 

and death would be diminution,® w v ' 1 r ■ ‘ ^ 

In the third valli the Seif, the highest Brahman, la the 
charioteer sitting In the chariot (the Wly), Iniddhi (intellect) 
guides the car, tnanos (mind or will) is the reins, the senses are 
the horses, the objects of sense the road on which they run : 


J 1 . 1. 20 ff. * r. It. 8 ff. 3 Ka(ha, i. II. 18. 

* Dhdtupraidddt, Deussen, gestillten Sinnendrangi ; ct. 
Ziff. Ar. X. X. 1; Svet. Up. iii. xx. The variant reading 
\dlu:praidddt is followed by Max Muller, ‘by the grew of 
e Creator ’ (.SBB xv. 11 ; Deussen, Seehiig Upan. p. ZU f.). 

3 Odana, as food merely for the body ; ct. Bp. Phil. Ul. 8. 

* Upattchanam, a diluent, relaxation of power, and tr 
conceivable. 

y Ka(h. t. ii. 18-26. 
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' He who has understanding, is Bcif-controlled and ever pure, 
he reaches that realm whence there is no rebirth. 

He who guides his car with understanding, wisely handles 
the reins (wianos), he wins through to the goal of his Journey ; 
there where is the highest place of Vifiju. 

Higher than the senses are materiai things, 'higher than 
material thinp is the mind, higher than the mind is the Intel- 
lect, higher than the inteliect is the great Self (d(maji). 

Higher than the great Self is the undiscerned {avuttklam), 
higher than the undlscerned is the purufa, higher than the 
purufa there is nothing ; that is the goal, the highest way. 

In all creatures it lies hidden, the dCman, invisible, discerned 
only by the keenest intellect. The touchstone of the finest is 
the fine.’ i 

Nachiketas therefore obtains his boon : 

* He who has perceived that which is beyond hearing or touch 
or sight, undecaying, without taste or smell, eternal, without 
beginning or end, higher than the great, unchanging, ho is 
delivered from the Jaws of death.' s 

_ The remainder of the Upanisad presents varia- 
tions of the same theme and is of interest not 
only for the reiteration and emphasis of central 
doctrines, but also for the picturesque metaphors 
■which it employs to set tuem forth. The in- 
adequacy of these and of ail metaphors is ac- 
knowledfged, but they are aids to the mind in its 
attempts to comprehend the incomprehensible. He 
is prana (breath), ai/ni (fire), the ptimsa in the 
midst of the body, lord of the past and the future. 
In reality the Brahman is unaifferentiated. ‘ He 
goes from death to death who sees difference here.’ 
Through almost the whole of the fourth vatli 
there runs the refrain, ‘This is that,’ reality is 
one and indivisible. 

The Kathaha Upanisad g^ves a stronger impres- 
sion of unity and of singleness of ofesim and 
thought than most of these treatises. Tnere is 
little to suggest diversity of authorship or revision 
and alteration of the text. It is probable that 
changes of this nature have taken place, but they 
have been on a comparatively small scale. The 
recurrence of the name of Nachiketas at the close 
of the first and second adhy&yas, inth the assurance 
of salvation to those who possess the knowledge of 
the mystery of the atman, expounded to him by 
Death, has been supposed to indicate the union 
into one of two treatises, originally distinct. The 
inference is hardly justified by wie context and 
the form under which the name appears. It is 
perhaps more probable that the verse in which it 
occurs at the end of the Upanisad is an insertion. 

{(f) One of the most difficult of the Upani§ad 
treatises both in form and in interpretation is the 
^vetahsatara. In the introduction to his transla- 
tion of the Upanisad* Max Muller expresses this 
view, and further in a few lines controverts the 
idea that the name (‘the white mule’) implies 
Christian anthorsliip or participation. Not only is 
the language abrupt, entangled, and defiant of the 
rules of grammar, but the thought seems repeatedly 
to lose itself and to represent not one but many 
phases of doctrine and belief. Not the less per- 
haps on this account it is of very great interest. 
Among the more important Vpamsads this treatise 
IB the leading exponent and representative of 
Sahkhyan doctrine, and it is in t\m Svetaivatara 
that the earliest use of the name Sahkhya with a 
technical connotation appears to occur. To recon- 
struct its history with any certainty — a )vriting 
doubly palimpsest, as it has been termed — is prob- 
ably impossible. It is a medley of thought and 
teaching in which almost every phase of Hindu 
philosophical speculation seems to stniggle for ex- 
pression. Nothing is known of the Saklia of the 
&vetdivatara, the school within which the scriptnre 
was guarded, studied, and taught. Together ivith 
the Kdthafyi, Taittiriya, and othere it 'was recog- 
nized as belonging to the Black Yajurveda. 

It is probably right to regard the original basis 
or nucleus of the Upanisad as Vedantic. It was 
known to the author of the Vedanta Siitras, and 

1 iTafS. lit S-12. */i.lil.lS. » SBH XT. p. redU 
VOL. XII. — 35 


Sankara -wrote a commentary upon it The rela- 
tion of the individual and the universal Self is 
asserted and discussed from an entirely Vedautio 
point of view. _ On this basis, however, were super- 
imposed theistic and sectarian statements of belief 
and doctrine, which introduced freely the dogmas 
of _the_ sects, and even the names of sectarian 
divinities. Sahkhya and Yoga conceptions also, 
intermingled and reiterated, and in some parts 
predominant, contribute to form a whole which, 
as it appears in the extant Jitcrature, is probably 
the result of some centuries of discussion and re- 
vision in the schools. The Upanisad therefore 
does not readily lend itself to explication and 
analysis. Its moods change too rapidly to be fixed 
and indexed. The text also is in many instances 
corrupt, and out of various readings, which seem 
to be more or less conjectural, it is sometimes only 
possible to select that which appears to give a 
tolerable sense. 

The treatise begins with an interrogation and a challenge; 
What is the cause, the ultimate principle and groundwork, of 
all f and the answer Is Brahman, 'Whence is our birth, our 
life, our sustenance, and at whose bidding do the Joys and 
sorrows come that we endure? Speculative replies are dls. 
missed as Incredible, as that time, -nature, necessity, etc., either 
alone or in combination, should be the flnal cause. The indi- 
vidual Self is then depicted, the divine essential force (derdf. 
maiakti), revealing itself as self or soul through and under the 
veil of Its qualities (gupa), figuraOvely described as a wheel 
with many spokes, etc. ; by the practice of meditation and self- 
d'lscipline (dhpSnavoga) the seers learnt to know this hidden 
force. Verse 7 supplies the VedSntic interpretation : In the 
highest Brahman the triad (of the user, the used, and the 
governor, bhoktri, bhogj/a, preritji, i.e. the Self, the universe, 
and Ood) become ODe;t nothing further remains to be known, 
everything has been declared under triple form, and this is 
Brahman. The following verses of the chapter are descripttv* 
of the Self under various figures or lUustraliona; self-knowledge 
is to be obtained by meditation on the eacred syllable Om. 

The first seven verses of the second adhyaga are a hymn in 
praise of Bavitr, made op for the most part of ‘ tags’ from the 
Vdjasaneyin and Taittinya SaddUtdi. The rest of the chapter 
is written in the spirit of the Yoga, adoration of the god who is 
above and behind all phenomena, 

iriie opening of the third adhydya amin is sectarian : Budra 
is creator, sustainer, lord of all. The (impersonal) Brahman la 
higher than all, and those who know the great pnruf a, shining 
os the sun beyond the darkness, are immortal. The jmrufa is 
the Incarnate Self (atmon). 

‘ Without hands or feet he grasps and moves, eyeless he sees, 
earless he hears. He knows what can be known, but none 
knows him; him they name pvrufa, Uie first, the great. 
Smaller than the small, greater than ■ ■ ‘1 r " ■"* 

dlmaninthe heart of the creature. r ' 
of the creator one sees him unmove . ' ■> 
win,’ Deussen, wiUentfrexen), the great lord. I know him, the 
unaging Ancient, the sell of all, all-pervadlng, omnipresent: 
for him rebirth is stayed, whom the seers proclaimed immortal.’* 

The fourth adhydya exalts the sun-god, whoso functions 
and attributes are figuratively expounded and interpreted In 
a Vedantic sense. Peace and immortarily are the possession 
of him who knows the god, Siva, the eternal, creator of all. 
dwelling in the he.art of man : 

• Of him there is no image whose name is Great Majesty. 
His form is not visible, none ever sees him with the eye. They 
who with heart and mind know him thus dwelling In the heart 
become immortal.’ a 

The section ends with a brief prayer to Budra. 

■The fifth adhydya contains teaching on the tivo themes of 
knowledge and ignorance, of the means of deliverance from 
the latter, and of the Brahman os transcending nil. Be mani. 
testa himself in various ways, ‘migrating through his own 
works," and is seen now in this and now In that shape, Incar- 
nate under many forms. In the sixth and last adhydya neither 
nature nor time is the source of all, but Brahman alone. He 
is the beginning and cause of all, the one god, hidden In aH 
beings, without parts or ottributes, immortal, the lord, pro- 
tector and ruler of the universe. This is the supreme mystery 
in the Vedinta, not to be communicated to one who is un- 
worthy. 

6. History of doctrine. — It would seem, there- 
fore, that the characteristic central doctrine of the 
Upanisads, the doctrine of Brahman or the dtman, 
was at first developed and systematized within 
Ksatriya circles and at the courts of kings. This 
combination of royal functions with tlie mood of 
n philosopher or a poet was not unfamiliar to 
Oriental experience. The Brahman, on the other 
hand, occupied himself almost exclusively vrith 
1 CL 1.12. rm-xtiff. *rT. xixf. 
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the ritual and the securing of his class ascendancy ; 
and only later adopted a doctrine of the universe 
which had been formulated by others, but which 
harmonized with his modes or thought, and lent 
itself readily to his schemes for the establishment 
of his ouTi predominance on the basis of secret or 
superior knowledge. These references to a Ksatriya 
monopoly of the highest knowledge, imparted by 
kings to Brahmans at their request, have been 
preserved and handed down within the Brahman 
literary schools, and it seems improbable that such 
statements would have been allowed to pass if 
they had not been in accord rvith the facts. 
Probably also the doctrine and several duties of 
the a&ramas {q.v.), whether widely practised or 
not, afforded an opening and facilities for the 
assimilation of the new knowledge. In later 
times the position was reversed, and with the 
establishment of intellectual and class pre-eminence 
the Brahmans confirmed their claim to a monopoly 
of the supreme •wisdom ; and this was conceded to 
them the more readily as the other castes became 
more and more immersed in political intrigue or 
business enterprise. In the issue, by perseverance 
and the skilful use of opportunity, the Brahmans 
secured the first place in mowledge as in honour, 
and were regarded as the depositories of the secrets 
of ■wisdom and right instruction. 

7. Essential doctrine. — This highest and most 
treasured teaching, for which divine authority was 
claimed, was formulated as the cardinal doctrine 
of the Upamsad literature, an idealistic monism, 
which consisted essentially in the assertion that 
aU is one, ‘ one only without a second,’ and as a 
necessary corollary that the material universe as 
it manifests itself to and is approached through 
the bodily faculties ia unreal [mayd). Only 
Brahman, the unknown Self (dtman), is in pos- 
session of a real existence. Brahman, moreover, 
is an abstract ir^ersonal neuter, not an individual 
or masculine. The attribute of personality, as all 
other attributes, is denied to him, and ho or ‘ it ’ 
can only be defined, if such may be called defini- 
tion, by vegatives (neti neti). The human self, 
the self of the living being (dtman or jlvdtman), 
is subject to delusion only so far as it imagines 
itself to be an individual, distinct from all other 
selves. In reality it is itself the supreme Self 
(dtman), identical with Brahman ; there are not 
two or many selves ; but Brahman and every so- 
called individual self are one and the same. There 
is no ‘ diflerence,’ in the realm of true understand- 
ing and insight. ‘ One only -without a second ’ 
(ekddvitiyam) expresses the ultimate thought and 
the fundamental postulate of the speculation of 
the Upanisads', or, as the doctrine has been for- 
mulated by Deussen and others in the form of an 
equation which summarizes Upanisad teaching in 
this respect. 

Brahman = dtman. 

The formula is not of course due to or used by 
the authors of the Upanisads themselves. 

8. Secondary teaching. — This idealistic and 
monistic doctrine of the sole reality of Brahman 
underlies all the teaching of the Upanisads. 
^though not peculiar to the Indian literature, it 
is there developed in its most complete form and 
carried to its utmost logical conclusion. A con- 
siderable portion, however, of these treatises 
expounds what is generally imown as the doctrine 
of the lower Brahman, a compromise or concession 
to the view which the ordinary man takes of the 
universe as stable, for all practical purposes per- 
manent, conditioning his daily life, limiting and 
satisfying his outlook upon reality. This teaching 
was avowedly for those, and for those only, who 
were incapable of comprehending the higher know- 
ledge, whose mind worked within the limitations 


imposed by the faculties of the body. For these 
there was constructed or traditionally maintained 
a cosmology or doctrine of the universe, in which 
Brahman appears as the creator of a real world, 
which is then informed, sustained, and its working 
ensured by his universal and vitalizing presence. 
In this sense Brahman is immanent in the universe, 
which has no existence apart from him, and ^vili 
ultimately be resolved or cease to be, returning 
into the source from which it came. Brahman 
therefore in the cosmological theory of the 
Upanisads, which is throughout secondary and 
does not contain or convey the secret of the 
highest knowledge, becomes individualized, en- 
dowed with properties and capacities, and an 
apparent or provisional reality is allowed to the 
universe and to the souls therein. The human 
dtman or ^vdtmnn possesses a measure of freedom 
and individuality of its own, it thinks and deter- 
mines, and of its oum free and enlightened •will 
promotes its return to theparaniaiman, the supreme 
soul whence it was derived. Thus far therefore 
the Upanisads may be said to contain the germs 
at least of a real theism. It is for the most part 
in the later treatises and especially in the &vetd- 
hatara that these doctrines are set forth. They 
were not, however, developed on theistic lines, 
and it is probable that they represent speculation 
or belief which was in its origin entirely independ- 
ent of the severe idealism of the dtman doctrine, 
tentatively harmonized with the latter and sub- 
ordinated to it in the Upanisad teaching. All 
things would ultimately return to their primitive 
source, and their impermanent and unreal character 
would be made manifest. Thus the higher doctrine 
or faith was conserved under the forms and as the 
ultimate truth of the lower. 

p. Psychology. — To the same secondary teaching 
belongs the psychological doctrine of the Upanisads, 
so far as these treatises may be said to present 
a consistent or coherent doctrine concemmg the 
human soul. It is evident that this teaching also 
is derived from external sources, originally inde- 
pendent, and only artificially and with difficulty 
accommodated to the fundamental presupposition 
of Upanisad thought. Where all souls are one, 
and there is no diflerence, there is no room and no 
need for a psychology. On the lower plane_ of 
teaching, however, souls created by or emanating 
from Brahman are in a certain sense distinct and 
individual, although this impression or conviction 
of distinctness is ultimately due to mdyd and to 
Tndyd alone. Some provision therefore must be 
made for their return, their final and universal 
reunion with Brahman, if a permanent duality 
was to be avoided. The last alternative as a 
solution of the mystery of the soul’s nature and 
existence did in fact find expression in some of 
the Upanisads in premonitions and intimations 
of the later doctrine of the Sankhya, which ia 
avowedly dualistic. In general, however, the 
psychological teaching expounds two independent 
themes or subjects — the states of the soul, and 
the means or methods of its return. No definite 
connexion is made between these, or any relation 
suggested. They are due to different systems of 
thought, and no attempt apparently is made or 
regarded as necessaiy to co-ordinate them. The 
latter doctrine, including especially that of the two 
paths, is closely related to the wider doctrine of 
predestination. 

The four conditions or states of the soul are ; 
(1) the waking state; (2) dream-sleep, in which 
the soul remains conscious and active m its 
dreams; (3) dreamless slumber, suptpti, st^pta, 
in which the scol is passive, and unconsemua of 
its en'vironment ; (4) turiya, turya, chaturtha, thi 
‘ fourth ’ state, which is more or less artificial, and 
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Is unknown to the older Upanisads, It was perhaps 
invented to secure or complete the correspondence 
with the four diramas, the turiya being the sub- 
lime but undefinable state to which the sannyasin 
had attained. The tliree earlier states received also 
mystical names : vaiivanara, that which is common 
to all, the habitual mode or outlook of all men ; 
taijasa, luminous, vigorous, intense ; prdjna, in- 
telligent. _ Similar states or stages are familiar in 
the experience of European and other mystics. 

(1) The waiting state is the normai condition of the natural 
man, who without reflexion accepts the universe as he finds 
It, believing it to be reai. The mystical title vativdnara is 
apparently intended to suggest that to the natural faculties of 
all such men the same physical universe presents itself. 

(2) In dream-sleep the soul fashions its own world in the 
imagery of its dreams, ‘the spirit serves as light for itself.' i 
To the dreamer the scenes and experiences through which ho 
passes in his dreams appear real, and in this his dream-world 
no other has part. The illusion of duality, however, is still 
maintained ; there is one who knows and another that is known. 
In other passages the spirit is represented as quitting the body 
during the dream-sleep and wandering hither and thither, 
returning sometimes only with difflculty to its accustomed 
home. 

(8) In the third state all distinct consciousness of knowing 
■ubject and known object is superseded, the human spirit is 
one with the eternal Knower, the supreme intelligence, prdjUa 
Utman. In the teaching of the earlier Upanisads this is appar- 
ently the final state, the consummation of bliss in union with 
Branman. ' When a man has fallen so sound asleep, and has 
so completely and perfectly been lulled to rest that he knows 
no dream-image, that is the Self, that is the immortal, the 
(earless, that is Brahman.'* 

(4) The introduction of a fourth state appears to have been 
based upon a recognition of the transitory character of the 
sufupti. The slumber is Interrupted, and the spirit of the 
slumherer may then return to the waking state in which it 
is troubled and anxious, and the external visible universe is 
regarded as a real object of knowledge. 'When the three 
states named have ceased, and the spiritual subsists alone by 
itself, contrasted like a spectator with all existing things as a 
substance undifferentiated, set free from all existing things, 
this spiritual state is called the ftirtyo.'* In this state the 
Stman has re-alized a permanent union with Brahman, which 
Is not liable to interruption by any return to a lower condition ; 
nor is it Interfered with or destroyed by engaging for a time 
In any of the illusory activities of ordinary life. Worldly duties 
and employments do not affect the soul that is one with 
Brahman.* 

10 . Eschatology. — The Indian doctrine of the 
two paths, the aevaydna and the pitpyana, the 
way of the gods and the way of the fathers, by 
one or the other of which the souls of the dead 
make their way from this world to a future abode 
of happiness or misery, presents easily recognized 
parallels to similar teachmg in other faiths. That 
the theory was of independent origin in India 
admits of little doubt. Later it was elaborated 
and brought into close association with the kindred 
doctrine of transmigration and was then carried 
far by wandering Indian missionaries ; and in this 
'w&y it may not improbably have suggested or 
innuenced the beliefs of other peoples, especially 
the Mithraic teaching concerning the ascent of the 
soul to the highest heaven. As early as the 
Rigveda reference is made to the devaydna as 
the path by which Agni bears the offerings to the 
gods, and on which the gods themselves descend to 
partake of the sacrifices. On the same road the 
faithful worshipper ascends through successive 
stages or ‘stations’ to the highest felicity in 
Brahman. The passages in the Upanisads which 
enumerate the ‘ stations ’ give no indication of the 
origin of the theory, nor attempt to explain its 
meaning or significance. The earliest is probably 
Chhdna. IV. xv. 5 f. : 

‘He (who knows this) . . . (after death) goes to light (arcAiJ, 
brightness, i.e. of the funeral fire), from light to day, from day 


1 Brhad. IV. iil. 9. 

* Chhdnd. viii. xi. I ; cf. Brhad. iv. iil. 21 11. 

* Sarcop. 8 ; cf. Jfdpd- vii. ; llaitr. vi. 19, vii. 17. 

4 On the states of the soul see Deussen, p. 295 ff., and the 
references tliere given. Deussen regards the introduction of 
the fourth stage ns due in p.art to the increasing prevalence of 
the Toga doctrine, which involved the belief that by intense 
meditation, abstinence, and self-control the union of the human 
spirit with the one eternal spirit might be secured. 


to the light half of the moon, from the light half of the moon to 
the BIX months of the sun's northward movement, from the 
months to the year, from the year to the sun, from the sun to 
the moon, from the moon to the lightning. Thereupon on 
^earthly guide (purufol conducts them to Brahman. This is 
the path of the Devas, the path of Brahman. They who pro- 
ceed thereby do not return to the changing life of man.' i 

The pitpydna, on the other hand, is the way of 
darkness, for ignorant and defiled souls, and pro- 
gress is marked by analogous but contrary stations ; 
e.g., the dark half of the moon is substituted for 
the light half, etc. Those who travel on this road 
do not reach the year or the sun, but are detained 
in the moon till their karma is exhausted, after 
which they return to earth, and are again subject 
to rebirth : 

‘But those who in a village fulfil their religious duties and 
give alms (i.e. grhaslhas) go to the smoko, from the smoke to 
the night, from the night to the dark half of the moon, from 
the dark half of the moon to the six months of the sun’s south- 
ward movement. They do not attain to the year. From the 
months they go to the world of the fathers (pitrloka), from the 
world of the fathers to the ether, from the ether to the moon. 

. . . Here they dwell as long as ought remains (i.e. of karma 
and its consequences), then return again by that way to the 
ether, from the ether to the wind (vdpu). Having become wind 
he (the grhasiha) becomes smoke, haring become smoke he 
becomes vapour, having become vapour ho becomes cloud, 
haring become cloud he descends in rain. ’These then are bom 
as rice or com, herbs or trees, sesamum or beans. . . . They 
who have lived a good life in this world will as a reward attain 
a good rebirth as a Brfihman, or a Kfatriya, or o VaiSya ; but 
they who in this world have lived a shameful life will attain a 
shameful rebirth, os a dog or a pig or an out-caste (ehap^dla).’* 

There is thus in the Upanisads tentative if 
somewhat indefinite teaching with regard to the 
fate of the soul at and after death. Two concep- 
tions were apparently involved, which were in nil 
probability onginally independent and belonged to 
different orders of ideas. Neither of them was 
due in its inception to the thinkers of the Upani- 
^ads, but both were derived from external and pre- 
existing sources. The thought of a return of the 
soul to the earth, to be embodied again in human 
or animal form, or even in the form of an insect or 
plant, is common to nearly all primitive peoples, 
and is undoubtedly of great antiquity. The dis- 
tinct thought of a recompense of felicity or suffer- 
ing in another world for tlie deeds done upon earth 
is neither universal nor so old. It has usually been 
accepted os an alternative to the earlier view_ of 
the soul’s future destiny, superseding or displacing 
but not amalgamating with it. The contnbntion 
which the Upanisad thinkers made was in effect 
to combine these ideas by transferring the retribu- 
tion from an unknown and future sphere to the 
kno^vn and visible present, and by asserting the 
precise equivalence of the recompense after death 
to the deeds, good or evil, of the earthly life. 
Thus all the elements of the Indian doctrines of 
karma and transmigration are found in the oldest 
Upanisads. They obtain here their final and 
fullesb expression. No evidence or proof, ho^yever, 
is offered in support of these theories, nor is any 
reference given to previous history or development, 
which might explain or justify the statements 
made. They are supporteo, as is alt the teaching 
of the Upanisads, by an appeal to the authority of 
eminent teachers of the past. It seems strange 
that no attempt should be made to fortify so 
important a doctrine as transmigration by refer- 
ence to analogy, or to a wider and reasoned view 
of life as a whole. They are simply recorded as 
tlie definite and complete statement of the final 
destiny of the son]. 

II. Summary.— Thus a very considerable part 
of this literature is occupied with doctrines Uiat 
belong to the lower Brahman, and are avowedly 
inferior to the ultimate and supreme truth that 
Brahman is all in all. They are half-truths, 

» SBE L 63 ; cf. Chhdnd. V. x. 1 ff., Brhad. ruiLlhL, Kamt. 

i'chhdnd. T. x. Sff. (SBE 1. EOff.); cf. Deussen, p.SS4B. and 
references. 
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guiding and controlling the practical life of the 
universe, which lose interest and significance when 
the full truth is apprehended by the soul. ‘He 
who knows ’ need not concern himself about any 
of these matters, whether of belief or practice. 
This doctrine, the doctrine of the utman, alone is 
‘ true ’ in the exact sense of the word. And the 
consciousness of this seems always to underlie the 
most precise exposition of doctrines, which in form 
at least conflict wth it. Brahman alone is real ; 
all else is maya, illusion. This word appears first 
in its technical meaning in the Sv&taSvatara 
Upanisad, where so many conflicting trains of 
thought meet and find a home. Essentially, how- 
ever, and apart from its late literary expression, 
the doctrine of the universe as shadowy and unreal 
is far older in India than the literary employment 
of the term maya would suggest. It Is presupposed 
in most of the teaching that concerns the material 
universe, and is more or less consciously accepted 
by all Indian sects at the present day. The man 
who knows this, that Brahman alone exists, is 
truly wise. He realizes the unreal elusive char- 
acter of the things that are seen, and has appre- 
hended the supreme truth that Brahman only is, 
and that he himself is Brahman. 

12 . Ethics.— The Upanisads also enforce ethical 
teaching, but in a desultory manner. There is a 
considerable element of moral and religious in- 
struction, pommending a practical life of sobriety 
and devotion in sincerity and love of the truth. 
It is undoubtedly this ethical content that has 
given to these treatises their unique position 
among the sacred books of the Hindus. Self- 
restraint, generosity, loving-kindness are cardinal 
virtues, the observance of which is incumbent upon 
all who seek deliverance from the entanglements 
of this world and final union with the Supreme. 
The aim and purpose for all and each is release 
from the saihsdra, the perpetual round of rebirths, 
and return to the original and eternal source of all 
in God. Thus the ethical teaching of the Upani- 
^ads is essentially self-interested and individual- 
istic; virtue is to be practised for the sake of 
personal and private advantage in the cessation of 
rebirth (punarmrityu, repeated or reiterated death), 
when the soul reaches its final end in the one 
Supreme. The morality taught in these books is 
therefore negative rather than positive. It is a 
doctrine of abstinence from all that would hinder 
the severance of worldly bonds, rather than of 
positive delight in that which is good. The ideal 
of a devout life is that of the sannydsin, the 
ascetic, who has renounced all, and is self-centred 
in profound and uninterrupted meditation. The 
doctrine thus expounded is that upon which Bud- 
dhism has dra\vn, in the Hlnayana at least, for its 
ideal of the perfect monk, and is closely connected | 


with the later Yoga, in which the teaching was 
systematized and carried to extremes of asceticism 
and self-torture. In its essential elements it is 
undoubtedly older in India than the period of the 
Upanisads, and gives expression to the austere 
quality which is native apparently to some forms 
of Indian religions life. The Upanisads, more- 
over, never lose their hold of idealism. ' To this all 
other teaching is subordinated. The veil of maya 
is cast over all. And neither in ethics nor in 
theistie statement is there the same conviction or 
earnestness that is apparent in tlie exposition of 
the monistic doctrine of the Brahman, 

LiTKKATimE. — I. General. — P. Deassen, The Philosophv of 
the Upanishads, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1900; H. Oldenberg, 
Die Lehre der Upanishaden rtnd die Anfdnqe dee Dtiddhisnitis, 
Gottingen, 1916; M. Bloomfield, The Religion of the Veda 
Cfrom Rig-Veda to OjpanisAads), New York and London, 190S, 
lecL vi. ; R. W. Frazer, Indian Thought, Past and Present, 
London, 1916 ; M. Wintemitz, Geseh. der indischen Lileratur, 
pt. i., Leipzig, 1908, pp. 196-228 ; N. Macnicol, Indian Theism, 
Oxford, 1916 ; F. Max Muller, Three Lectures on the Vedanta 
Philosophv, London, 1894, The Six Spstems of Indian Philo- 
sophy, do. 1899 ; L. D. Barnett, Brahma-Knoxcledge, an Out- 
line of the Philosophy of the Vedanta as set forth by the Upani- 
shads and by Safikara, do. 1907 ; A. S. Geden, Studies in the 
Religions of the East, do. 1913, pp. 255-301 ; A. Barth, The 
Religions of Indian, Eng. tr., do. 1891, oh. li. pt. 2, ' Philosophio 
Speculations of the Upanishada ’ ; A. E. Gough, Philosophy of 
the Upanishads, do. 1882; A. A. Macdonell, A Dist. of Sans- 
krit Literature, do. 1900, pp. 218-243, and literature, p. 442 f. ; 
E. te Peerdt, Die Grundicorte des indisdicn Monismus aus 
den Gpanishads des Veda, Jena, 1914. See also nrtt. Brahman, 
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URIM AND THUMMIM.— See Divina- 
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Babylonian (C. H. W. Johns), p. 648. Hebrew [W. H. Bennett), p. 655, 

Christian (J. Dow), p. 550. Jewish (J. Abelson), p. 656. 


USURY (Babylonian). — ‘ Usury ’ is a wide term 
and commonly covers many transactions, distinct 
in their origin and purpose; and it is doubtM 
whether any custom existed in Babylonia which 
exactly anticipated any modern interpretation 
of the term. Interest on loans, rent of estates, 
wages, anything paid to any one for the use of 
anything the right to which is not thereby alien- 
ated, may be brought under the heading nsury 
from one point of view or another. It wonld not, 
however, be accurate to regard this as a definition 
4 )f usury for the purposes of this article, nor would 


it be advisable to limit the meaning to either the 
exaction of exorbitant interest or rmnous charge 
for accommodation. In fact it may be doubted 
•w'hetber the Babylonians contemplated any trans- 
action with which they were acquainted as answer- 
ing to anything we understand by usury. 

We must remember that the foundation of 
economic affairs was, from the earliest times with 
which we are acquainted to tlie latest for which 
we have evidence from cuneiform sources, the 
fanning of sheep and cattle or of amcnltural 
produce. In consequence, the natural increase 
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of flocks and herds being at least 200 per cent per 
annum, that of crops in the fertile soil of Meso- 
potamia at least 400 to 600 per cent, the rate of 
interest ivas excessively hi^ according to our 
standard. But such returns, given security from 
loss by misfortune or disorder, must have led to 
a rapid increase of ■wealth, A fortunate possessor 
must soon have o'wned more than he could possibly 
protect. He was bound to employ others as 
shepherds or labourers merely to conserve his 
property. Unless he could command the services 
of slaves or subjects, he had to pay for such 
services. He might, and in Babylonia usually did, 
allot a portion of his flock to some sheplierd to 
tend, demanding back after the pasturing and 
breeding season, his own again with a stipulated 
rate of increase, which we may loosely call usury. 
He might Jet out his farm or part of it to husband- 
men, demanding a stipulated share of the crops, 
and leaving the rest as wages for the labour 
expended. Whether this constituted usury or not 
may depend on whether the amount demanded as 
return from the labourer bore a more or less 
reasonable relation to the average crop likely to 
be obtained. The reasonableness of the trans- 
action depended upon many considerations which 
would be dilf'erently regarded then and now. In 
cases where a man’s former prosperity had enabled 
him to realize his profits in the more stable form 
of money, he miglit lend that money as an 
accommodation to one who had less or even none, 
on the understanding that he was to receive again 
his own with usury, but where to draw the dis- 
tinction between fair interest and usury must 
depend, not only on the custom of the countiw, 
but also on the jrield it miglit reasonably be 
expected to produce when invested directly in 
agriculture or farming. 

So long as the return for the accommodation 
which a creditor demanded kept well within the 
natoally expected profit to be made by the borrower, 
both were carers in the benefits brought about 
by the accommodation. The abuses which might 
constitute usury arose by a demand for excessive 
return or by failure to accept responsibility and 
share in unexpected and unavoidable loss which 
fell on the borrower. It must early have occurred 
to the lender to demand security for his loan. By 
an early established custom the person of the 
debtor was held as security. This personal 
security extended over all the borrower’s posses- 
sions. The debtor who failed to pay had to work 
off his debt somehow, and it was recognized ns 
fair that the members of his family should be 
called upon to help him to discharge his debt. 
Thus he might assign any or all of liis family — 
wife, children, or slaves— to work off his debt. 
This was to their advantage as much os to Ins, 
for they were thus secure of a living, though 
precluded from the profit of their labour, while, 
if he was bankrupt, he had no means of providing 
for them any more than for himself. 

But the situation was full of possibilities of 
oppression, and the rich or prosperous man would 
soon have become master or partial owner of his 
poorer brethren indebted to him. So long ns such 
a master treated his dependents fairly, and the 
land Avas secure from foreign conquest, a few rich 
men with a large industrious body of well-treated 
sen-ants, certain of adequate maintenance, might 
well constitute a prosperous community. But the 
raids made in war, the spoliation of the rich man s 
capital, or the failure of a crop must have reduced 
the dependents to great misery. The tendency to 
accunuilate Avealth in the iiands of a fcAv avancions 
men might A\-ork in the same direction through the 
tendency to strike bard burgaius with iabout. A 
benevolent or far-sighted ruler must early have 


seen that an overAvorked or underfed population 
Avonld grow discontented and so be unreliable in 
case of invasion to maintain the security of the 
land against foreign aggression. Hence legisla- 
tion was introduced to check the abuses Avhich 
might lead to an undue exploitation of labour by 
capital. 

The celebrated Code of ^^nimurabi, the best- 
knoAvn body of legislation dealing AA-ith the subject, 
Avhich Ave must regard as the outcome of innumer- 
able other attempts in the same direction, devotes 
a large part of its regulations to controlling the 
tendencies of the state of society to pennit oppres- 
sion by the exaction of unfair enforcement or the 
literal terms of what had been entered upon as a 
free contract. These regulations of the code are 
already dealt with in the art. La'W (Bahj-Jonian), 
vol. vii. p. 817 f., and may be briefly summarized 
here. When a debtor owed for rent or sliare of 
crops and avos imable to pay by reason of the 
failure of the crops not due to his own negligence, 
he AA-as allowed to postpone payment to the next 
year. It Avas not legal to insist on the payment 
of any debt in one special form of tender, tliongli 
this was often spceilied in a contract. Produce 
AA-as made legal tender in any case, thus obviating 
the difficulty of its realization in a land Avhero 
money Avas scarce, and equalizing the variations 
of exchange. The right of a creditor to seize the 
person of the debtor or of his dependents, and hold 
him or them in servitude until the debt had been 
worked off, Avas an obvious opening for great abuse, 
but AVOS modified bv tlie Code. By its enactment 
that such service should not excuse ill-treatment 
and, in any case, should not extend beyond three 
years, it clearly eliminated much injustice. The 
text of the Code as treated in art. Laav (Babylonian) 
AA-as not then complete ; but a contemporary, or at 
least very early, copy from Nippur • gives one of 
the lost sections enacting that, if a man borroAV 
grain or money from a merchant and has not grain 
or money sufficient to repay him, he slmll give 
the merchant Avliatev-er he ha.s in his power in 
place of the debt that he OAves in the presence of 
the city elders, and the merchant may nob decline 
to accept it. This avos a far-reaching enactment, 
and may bo suspected of aiming specially at 
indebtedness to foreigners, or at any rate to men 
not exactly neighbours. By far the larger number 
of debts of Avlnch Ave have any record Avero on-ed 
to the temples, which stood to the people in the 
relation of agricultuinl banks. Their advances 
Avere of the nature of loans to tide over scarcity 
at seed-time, or to meet the expense of harvest 
operations when the lost year’s produce had already 
become exhausted, though a fresh crop Avas uoav 
iu sight. They Avere mostly for a short term n-itli- 
out mterest, interest being demanded only in the 
case of delay to repay at the fixed time. Many 
of these temples were large land-on-ners, and also 
OAvned numerous flocks or herds. Thej-, like other 
great owners, often farmed on the metayer system, 
mmishing to their tenants seed, agricultural 
instruments, and Avorking animals, AvliUe advanc- 
ing Avnges in kind. The numerous records of 
temple transactions Ai-hich have rcachetl u.s, due 
to the recovery of large temple archives, may 
easily have distorted the picture that Ave arc able 
to draw of social life at that period, but they 
must have dominated the general custom. The 
landlord on this system AA-as bound by th.-it custom 
and his oaati interest, ns avcU a.a by humanity, to 
see that his debtor, avIio avos his tenant, should 
not bo oppressed at any period of the year by Avant, 
tending to paralyse his efforts for their mutual 
profit. 

In spite of all such regulations it is evident 
1 Ste AJSL, April, 1815, p. 525, 
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that debt and tlie servitnae to which it led were 
very common features of Babylonian society. It 
was further met by a general amnesty from debt, 
or seisachtheia, proclaimed by many a sovereign 
apparently to inaugurate his new reign, to secure 
popularity and encourage loyalty ana thereby to 
achieve power to maintain his rule. The ability 
thus to remit debts doubtless lay in the power 
which the king had over temple revenues, as the 
temples were the chief holders of credit. Their 
responsibility to the citizens who sustained that 
credit was never lost sight of. They were called 
upon to redeem members of their city who became 
captives in war if these were without means to 
reaeem themselves. The temples were stewards 
of their wealth for the god who watched over the 
welfare of his people. The loss to certain members 
of debts unpaid was a loss to the community at 
large who had furnished the source of their wealth, 
but, as this was the result of prosperous years, it 
might fairly be taxed to equalize over a term of 
years the incidental losses due to accident or bad 
seasons, to the ‘ hand of God,’ or to enemy action. 
To grant such an amnesty, which seems to have 
invmved a general release from debt and the 
restoration of liberty to prisoners and hostages 
for debt, was regarded as an ‘establishment of 
equity’ and was the prelude to fresh legislation. 
It is not completely clear that this amnesty touched 
private debts ; it had in view rather debts to the 
temples, which were naturally in the power of the 
king. If private indebtedness was cancelled, it is 
difficult to see how injustice to the private creditor 
was avoided or what compensation he could have 
received for the forfeit of his capital and interest. 

Most writers on the subject appear to have 
regarded the rates of interest charged for loans as 
exorbitant, but the high interest is associated in 
all periods with oriental custom and economic con- 
ditions. The multiplication of capitalists and the 
competition between them for investments have 
reduced the rate of interest under modem con- 
ditions to what Ave regard as fair, but any national 
scarcity of raw material or capital is bound to raise 
the rate again. Practically the risk involved 
determines the rate charged for a loan. Pro- 
fessional money-lenders Avere then more rare, and 
had to take greater risks. The profits Avhich a 
borroAver Avas able to secure by actual trading or 
farming were so high that accommodation for 
interest Avas less attractive to the lender unless 
the rate Avas high. 

JjTBRATiTKZ. — For the laws rerardine usury see C. H. W. 
Johns, The Oldest Code of Laws in the World, Edinburgh. 1903, 
55 46-126 : tor the metayer sj’stem, ib. § 263. See also Johns, 
Babylonian and Assyrian Laws, Contracts, and Letters, do. 
1904. For the financial position of the terapies, C. H. W. 
Johns, The Civilization of Babylonia and Assyria, Phila- 
delphia and London, 1916. For seisaehtheia, M. Schorr, 
‘Eine habylonische Seisachthie aus dem Anfang der Kossi- 
tenzoif (.sBAlF, 1916, pt. 4); S. Langdon, PSBA, 1014, 

p- 102. C. H. W. Johns. 

USURY (Christian). — i. In the New Testa- 
ment. — ^The Avords of Jesus contain allusions to 
borroAving and lending, but, as Ave should expect 
of one who refused to be a judge and diAuder 
(Lk 12“), there are no direct precepts to guide the 
Christian conscience. Mt 5“ and Xk 6“^ are but 
exhortations to an open-hearted charity. The 
Parable of the Talents (Mt 25'*'’®) and the Parable 
of the Pounds (Lk allude to banking and 

interest, but in casual phrases, not in the pith and 
marroAv of the teaching. BorroAving itself would 
be frequent enough in that age and country, not 
so much of the commercial type,i but more of the 
loose and personal kind, as betAveen friend and 
friend, kinsman and kinsman. The shiftless 
Oriental is a ready if someAA'hat conscienceless 
1 See art. • Interest,' In BCG. 


borrower, and the Syrian peasant aa'Iio to-day loans 
out his earnings in petty usury doubtless had his 
like-minded ancestor in the changeless East.i The 
ethic of these personal borroAvings Avas adequately 
covered by the general principles enunciated by 
Jesus ; there Avas no call, nor Avas it His method, 
to deal AArith usury as an economic and commercial 
factor. 

What mattered for the future centuries Avas that 
by His life and example even more than by His 
words the great Master had suggested a certain 
attitude toAA'ards this world’s goods. Himself 
reared among the poor and needy, He lived the 
life of a travelling teacher Avithout home or 
material possessions ; to those Avho left house and 
kindred and lands for His sake He had promised 
everlasting life (Mt 19^) ; and to the ricn young 
ruler, morally perfect though he claimed to be, He 
had given the arresting command to sell all and 
give to the poor (Mt 19“). Among tlie slaves and 
the folk of the lower orders Avho formed the 
majority of the early converts such teaching Avas 
treasured and, it may be, unduly emphasized ; its 
potency appears in the communistic movement of 
Acts (4®^) and in the fact that from the beginning 
dear to the heart of the Christian society Avae the 
care of the poor. It is as but one phase of a 
general attitude to this Avorld’s goods that Ave must 
explain the Church’s dislike of usury. In their 
simple, fraternal communities, AAuth their pervasive 
atmosphere of kindly charity, the hard bargainer 
for gam Avas a chilling and unAvelcome intruder, 
the personification of the spirit of the alien world 
Avithout. 

2. In the Fathers. — ^The early Fathers looked 
upon usury Avith severe disapproval. They may 
have been influenced in certain cases by the classical 
moralists, hut the determining standard for them 
Avas the OT legislation and the general principles 
of the NT teaching, more especially a strained 
interpretation of Lk 6®*. 

Tertullian.s Oi'prian.s and Olement of Alexandria * accept m 
still binding on Christians the OT precepts (Ex 2225, Dl 2319, 
Ps 165, Ezk 188), the first-named regarding the prohibition of 
interest as only a preparation for Uie higher demand of the 
Gospel to forgo even the capital : ‘ Qno facilius assuefaceret 
bominem ipsi quoque foeneri perdendo cuius fructum didicisset 
amlttere.’ Apollomus ranks usury with games of chance.® 
Lactantius condemns it.® The Fathers of the 4th and 6th 
centuries write to the same effect, only Avith a rising vehemence 
that suggests that the evil was increasing in decadent times. 
To Ch^sostom it is ovvSrofioc o8iitfov,< to Ambrose it is 
ropina.e Augustine places it in the category of crime : ' Audent 
etiam foeneratores olcere, non habeo aliud unde vivam. Hoc 
mihi et latro diceret, deprehensus in fauce ; hoc et effractor 
diceret . . . et leno . . . et malefious.’» Basil i® and Gregory 
of Nyssaii in homilies of like spirit denounce the usurers as a 
breed of vipers that gnaw the womb that bears them. 

The standpoint of the Fathers, hoAvever, is not 
to be explained as a mere narroAv reading of Scrip- 
ture ; it is the weAV of men Avhose Christian con- 
science abhorred the exjrfoitation of the defence- 
less and unfortimate. The practice of usury is 
regarded throughout this period not as an economic 
but as a moral question. BorroAvdng Avas still 
largely for the urgent personal needs of poor men 
who Avere fit subjects not for exaction but for 
charity. It was the soulless miser — living safely 
and meanly, gloating over his gains ill-gotten by 
pitilessly JFarming the necessities of the needy — 
Avho sat for the portrait of the usurer and drew 
the fire of the preacher. The Christian conscience 
was finely sensitive to the obligation of charity. 
Wealth was the gift of God, and men were but 
stewards, dispensatores not possessores. 

1 G. M. Maolde, Bible Manners and Customs,- London, 1898, 
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Understand then, ye rich, that ye are in duty hound to do 
service, having received more than ye yourselves need. . . . 
Be ashamed of holding fast what belongs to others. Imitate 
God's equity and none shall be poor.' 

This note struck in The Preaching of Peter is 
typical. To a teacher like Ambrose rights of 
property were a creation of avarice ; charity or 
almsgiving was an act of simple justice.^ In all 
this tlie Church is moving in tlie realm of precept 
and ideal ; law on the subject is not yet. 

3 . In the canons of the Councils. — Antagonism 
gradually hardened into prohibition,’ as the Church 
developed in power after Constantine. At first 
she deals only with her own clerics, who, as guard- 
ians pf ecclesiastical property, must have had 
practical difficulties and temptations. By the 17th 
canon of the Council of Niciea deposition is pre- 
scribed for usurious clerics. In the statute of the 
Council of Elvira (305-306) ordering expulsion from 
the Church of any person ‘ si vero in ea iniquitate 
duraverit’ the mention of laymen is doubtful, but 
by 345 we find the Council of Carthage declaring 
it reprehensible in laymen. This view is repeated 
by the Council of Aix-la-Chapelle (789), and by the 
9th cent, ecclesiastical law becomes positive in 
extending the prohibition to the laity : bishops 
are to require all Christians to abstain from usury 
and to punish the recalcitrant.* Legislation threw 
its net ever wider as the evil increased, and the 
whole armoury of ecclesiastical pains and penalties 
was turned upon the offenders. Thus a canon of 
the 3rd Lateran Council (1179) ordained that 
‘ manifest usurers shall not be admitted to com- 
munion, nor, if they die in their sin, receive Christ- 
ian burial.’ The 2nd Council of Lyons (1274) 
went farther, forbidding any community, corpora- 
tion, or individual to permit the letting of houses 
to foreign usurers. Spiritual penalties are_ rein- 
forced by civil : by another canon the -wills of 
unrepentant usurers were declared invalid, _ thus 
brinmng usury definitely within tlie jurisdiction 
of the ecclesiastical courts. ‘ The_ Council of 
Vienne (1311) brought matters to a climax, declar- 
ing the ci-vil law on usury as of no effect and 
branding as a heretic any one who pertinaciously 
held that usury was not sinful. 

4 . Inthe Middle Ages.— This growingstringency 
indicates the advance of a tide that could not be 
checked. ‘ Since in almost every place the crime 
of usury has become prevalent,’ admits the canon 
of the 3rd Lateran. Significant is the concession 
made in favour of the Jews by the 4th Lateran : 
only grave and excessive usury is forbidden them. 
By tlie 11th cent, commerce was finding new 
channels ; towns were arising, markets opening, and 
thus problems of trade became urgent. Church- 
men themselves needed large sums for bnuding 
and for Crusades. This activity in the money 
market called for readjustments and new methods. 
'The Church had to reconsider her whole attitude 
to trade and economic practice. The old view 
that business was an evil, with its roots in covet- 
ousness, had to go. The interchange of goods by 
which men lived had to be accepted ; only its 
methods must be jealously examined. Christian 
principles had to be applied in detail. Over against 
iloman law, as codided by Justinian and studied 
in the schools, Churchmen had to set forth their 
own rule and standards. Tliis task fell to the 
Schoolmen, pre-eminent among whom stands 
Thomas Aqmnos. Even as he formulates^ his 
judgments on usury he has to make concessions, 
and, once one gap is made in the hedge of restric- 
tion, other gaps appear as the centuries pass, until 

1 Cl. A, J. Carlylo, In P'opertv, London, 1013, ch. T. 

> Endeiuann, Grundtiitze der eanonittischen Lehrt, 5 S. 

> Council of Meaux (845), can. 65. . 

* W. J. Aaliloy, An Introd. to Engjtth Economic Butory ana 
Theory^, 1. 160. 


it becomes a question whether there is a hedge at 
all. 

The scholastics based their judgment on more 
than the OT and gospel precepts.* (a) They 
accepted the dictum of Aristotle,’ made familiar 
to us from The Merchant of Venice, that barren 
metal does not breed. Money was regarded merely 
as a medium of exchange ; the modern concept of 
capital had not been evolved. The fact was over- 
looked that the money borrowed could purchase, 
e.p.,_ a cow, and a cow does breed. ( 6 ) Iloman law 
distinguished between consumptibles (e.g., a loaf) 
and fungibles (e.g,, a house). In muUvum the 
' thing borrowed was for consumption ; its whole 
j value lay in its first use ; the use and the substance 
were inseparable ; an adequate compensation was 
m^e when an equal quantity was returned. In 
this category money was ranked. When A 
borrowed money from B, his ownership over it 
\ was absolute ; it -was more than possessio, it was 
dominium, ; the process of exchange had the quality 
; of a sale, and to sell an article and then charge for 
the use of it was unjust. 

' This, then, -was the decision of the canonist 
conscience : in itself the loan of money did not 
justify a charge for its use. In those days of 
limited opportunity for investment it was doubt- 
less often a g.ain to the lender to find a man willing 
, to accept custody of the money, so long ns it was 
I returned intact. And the Schoolmen were ready 
to face the logic of facts and to make allowance 
for special cases. The custom sprang up of admit- 
ting compensation on various extrinsic grounds.* 

I (a) Bargaing were not kept. A delay In payment might 
inflict Berious loss. Was there to be no compensation! 
Certainly. So the lender was allowed to Ox a One to be paid 
if the bargain was not kept, the poena conventionatis, and 
this One was frequently as high ns the amount of the original 
debt. This sum represented the difference between the creditor 
as he actually ivas and as be should have found himself had the 
bargain been kept— hence the name inUrett, 'that which Is 
between.' As the civil law had allowed the defaulting debtor 
to be imprisoned or even to become a slave, this money pay- 
ment was really a milder punishment. 

(6) Suppose a man who had lent his money were compelled 
himself to borrow at a high rate of Interest through the failure 
of the debtor to repay. For such a real expense capable of 
proof compensation was allowed by practically all Schoolmen 
—damnum emergent. 

(e) By banding over money to another the lender deprived 
himself of the gain he might have made in various ways {hierum 
eessam). Aquinas disapproved of this as a basis of claim, a 
future TOin being regarded ns too hypothetical. It was selling 
what did not exist and by a hundred chances might never exist. 
But this plea by the 16th cent, gained wide acceptance. 

(d) Another extrinsic title which won its way to approval 
later than the others was that based on the risk— e.o.. In mari- 
time ventures— that the sum borrowed would not be restored 
(perimlum torlis). 

(e) Once delay in payment (titidw mortr) was recognized ns 
a reason for compensation, the practice easily sprang up of 
lending gratuitously for a short period and charging for delay 
beyond that period. This was but a step from the modem 
method of calculating interest. 

It was not only by these strictly guarded avenues 
that money could pass for gain ; tlie Middle Ages 
offered two other modes of investing money : (a) 
rent-charges, and (6) partnership. 

(а) A squire drawing a fixed rent for a piece of land could 
transfer to another that right. Beal productive property (ret 
frugifera) was the indiroensable basis for this contract ; but 
the privilege was extended later to shops, toll-rights, etc., so 
that even the small trader and artisan could raise money to 
expand their business in this way. 

(б) The stay-at-home merchant could entrust his goods to an 
agent— e.g., the owner of a trading ship — and might bargain 
for a share of the profit of the venture. This partncrshlf 
assumed many forma, the approval of the canonists requiring 
two conditions : (I) the investor remained the owner of his 
capital ; and (2) he shared in the risk, thus earning a moml 
right to a share of the profits. 

In -view of all these gaps in the hedge, it it 
difficult to maintain tMt the ban on marv 
seriously hampered trade and commerce. Indeeo, 
no school-mane dicluni would have been suffered 
1 E.g., Thomas Aquinas, Summo, 11 . 11. qu. IxxvilL 
» Polilict. i. 3. 5 23. » Cf. Ashley, U. E37 IT 
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long to impede forces so potent as the trading 
instinct in man and the international necessity 
of commerce. The masses during these centuries 
still lived largely by agriculture and the primitive 
crafts. Neither artisan nor farmer had a big 
margin of wealth to tide over ill-health or bad 
harvests or grievous taxation. In such conditions 
the petty usurer was a temptation and a snare, 
as he is to-day in similarly undeveloped com- 
munities — e.g., India and Egypt. Moreover, 
interest calculated per month, as was the system 
then in vogue, resulted in exorbitant charges. As 
the zealous guardian of the jioor and the distressed, 
the Church was probably wise to keep her ban on 
usury. Her policy was certainly a long step in 
advance of the pagan practice by which the debtor 
was suffered to fall to the status of a slave. After 
the inroads of the barbarians, moreover, there was 
a period of chaos ; commerce was stagnant rather 
than seeking for new outlets. What wealth an 
impoverished society possessed was swallowed up 
in the necessities of life ; only after her recovery 
would there be free wealth for development, and 
that found open channels in partnerships and rent- 
charges. When capital was thus scarce and lend- 
ing tlie monopoly of a few, unlimited freedom to 
impose interest would have led to abuse and pro- 
duced a social cancer in that unripe age. Furtner, 
the Church was not herself detached from the 
realities of the economic world. She was one of 
the largest holders of property and monies, and 
Churchmen, as stewards of that material wealth, 
were driven to find ways and means of investment. 
The lessons of their o^vn practical ditfieulties were 
not lost on them, as in their experience of the 
monies pietatis. 

The Franoisoone, with their sensitiveness to the needs of the 
poor. Instituted at Orvieto (1463), Perugia (1407), and elsewhere 
these philanthropic loan-funds with a view to giving small loans 
to the poor on the security of pledges. ‘ But,' writes Ashley, 
‘even mth papal patronage and the promise of spiritual and 
temporal advantages to those who should subscribe towards so 
charitable a work, the managers of the montei found it necessary 
to make a small charge for the loan in order to cover working 
expenses.’! 

A wordy warfare followed between the various 
orders, resulting in the notable judgment of the 
Lateran Council of 1515 by which the monies were 
allowed to levy moderate interest, provided their 
object was to cover working expenses and not to 
make a profit. Such a verdict could not fail to 
have far-reaching etlect. The Church which had 
resisted usury in the interests of the poor was now 
compelled to allow moderate interest to an institu- 
tion which existed on behalf of the poor. The 
Council itself apparently felt that the question 
had reached a new phase, and re-defined usury 
thus : 

‘This is the proper interpretation of usury, when gain is 
sought to be acquired from the use of a thing not in itself 
fruitful (such as a flock or a fleld), wdthout labour, expense or 
risk on the part of the lender.’ 

The controversy on the triple contract in the 
16th cent, also shows forces moving towards the 
admission of interest. A capitalist class was 
emerging— a process that was aided by the large 
profits made by traffic in Indulgences for which 
the Church herself was responsible. The powerful 
banking house of the Fuggers of Augsburg was 
behind John Eck who championed this method of 
investment at the University of Bologna in 1515, 
and John Major argued with cogency in its favour.^ 

Three different contracta with three different men were 
allowed : (1) a contract of partnership, (2) a contract of Insur- 
ance against loss of capital, (3) a contract of insurance against 
fuctuation of profit. Could a merchant make all three con- 
tracts with one man ? That meant that his capital was 
guaranteed, so was a fixed return. Was this usurious? 

At Bologna there was no decision. Yet the 

1 Ashley, ii. 460. 

3 In IV. Sententiartim, dist. xv. qu, 49. 


campaign taken np by Major and others might 
have aeliieved success but for the wave of reaction 
that came with the counter-reformation. Liberal 
opinion was swamped, and a reversion was made 
to a stricter standard by the bull JDeiestabilis 
Avaritim of Sixtus v. (1586), which revived the 
sternest condemnation of usury as ‘detestable to 
God and man, as condemned by the sacred canons, 
and as contrary to Christian charity,’ * 

$. The Reformation and after. — ^The yoke of 
authority was broken by the Reformation and it 
was inevitable that in the freer atmosphere of 
Protestantism the binding strictures on usury 
should be cast off. Not that that process was 
unopposed. On the contrary, the removal of the 
Church’s ban only showed how strong was the 
popular sentiment against the practice ; witness 
Martin Luther’s earlier deliverances on the subject.^ 
These are not the scientific judgments of the 
theologian, but rather the utterance of a son of 
the people, feeling keenly that oppression at the 
hands of the nobles and rich city merchants which 
led to the peasants’ rebellion ; there was also in 
the case his Christian fury against the Jewish 
usurers’ ensnaring of his fellow-believers.’ His 
zeal for moral reform tended to swing him back 
to the strictest standard of the Fathers. He 
called on ministers to preach against usury (1540). 
In more reasoned mood, however, in coses where 
the participators are not poor, he allows rent- 
charges on real land and interest that compensates 
for actual loss (damnum emergens and lucrum 
cessans), provided the charge is moderate (four 
or five florins to the hundred).* 

Melanchthon professes to accept the traditional, 
Scriptural prohiDitions,’ But a practical guiding 
consideration to his mind is whether the usury is 
so immoderate as to have a disintegrating ellect 
on the commonwealth, a consideration forced upon 
him doubtless by his study of classical times : 

‘ SocietaB civilis non potest esse perpetua cum non servatur 
aequalitas . . . Exhauntur ergo altera pars et non servatur 
aequalitos, sicut res ipsa ostendit uoi concessae tuerunt 
immoderatae usurae. . . .’^ 

He allows a payment ‘ supra sortem,’ not only in 
cases of damnum emergens and lucrum cessans to 
those engaged in lucrative trade, but even where 
there is no liiulus morce, provided always the 
interest is moderate : ‘ Licet stipulari de eo quod 
interest etiam ante moram.’! 

It was left to Calvin, however, to finally open 
the sluice, and that, too, without any. such 
intention on his part. His standpoint is really 
the same as that of his contemporaries.® Only he 
wrote to (Ecolampadius a guarded opinion, the 
substance of which was seized on and the reserva- 
tions slurred over. The opinion expressed was not 
for everybody. He liesitated to make any con- 
cession, feeling, on the one hand, that to condemn 
usury altogether was to impose restrictions severer 
than tlie Lord Himself desired, and, on the other 
hand, that, if he yielded an inch, some would take 
an ell. And what he feared came to pass, 

1 The Oatholio Church has been slow to give official sanction 
to usury. As late as 1746 the Vix Pervenit of Benedict xiv. 
follows canonist lines. Not till 1830 did the Holy Office 
allow, in a particular case, that Interest could lawfully be taken 
for money lent to merchants who were in lucrative trade. Of. 
J. M. Harty, ‘ Historical Evolution of the Catholic Teaching on 
Usury,’ in Irish Theol. Quarterly, iv. [IBIO] 17. 

3 Sermons, 1519, 1524. 

3 Letter against the Sabbathers, 1543. 

4 G. SchmoIIer, ZurGeseh. dernationalikonomisehen Ans\eh. 
ten in Deutschland scahrend der lieformationsperiode, Tubingen 
1861, i>. 110 f. 

t ‘ Haec dirina tcstlmonia amplectamur et sciamus usuras 
vere displicere Deo’ (de Confraefious [Opera, ed H E.BindBeil, 
Haile and Brunswick, 1843-60)). 

e Ib. ’> lb. 

eComrn, in Ps 15®: ' Sciamus ergo contractus omnes quinus 
alter ex alterius damno lucrum inlgue captat quoounque tandem 
nomine vestiantur damnari ’ ; cf. Serm, in Dt. xxiii. 
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Lk 6S5, the letter rune, has been badly twisted from its real 
nse ; Jesus merely wished to correct the vicious custom of the 
orld whereby men readily lent to the rich, who could pay back, 
id not to the poor. Dt 23**-* was political and not to bind us 
irther than reason and equity allowed. The strictures in the 
Balms and Prophets were applicable to the Hebrews: our 
rcumstances are different. The Aristotelian argument, to 
hioh Ambrose and Chrysostom subscribed (‘pecunia non 
irit pecuniam’), is of no great moment. It Is a specious 
uibble. Interest proceeds from money as naturally as rent 
•om a field or house. A money gain is allowed for the use ot 
house. So money can be made fruitful when land is purchased 
nd yields a yearly revenue. The argument is clinched by an 
lustration. A rich man. A, well endowed with landed property 
ad other income, is short of ready money. Another man, B, 

I not so rich, but has abundance of ready money. A asks B 
)r a loan of money. B could easily buy land for himself or he 
ould have the land bought with his money hypothecated to 
im till the debt was repaid. Suppose instead of that he 
ontents himself with the interest, the fruit of the money, is 
hat to be condemned when the harsher contract is reckoned 
lir? That would be nothing else than pla^ng with God, a 
hild’a game. 

While thus Calvin does not condemn ali usury, he does not 
ive it indiscriminate approval, nor will he countenance it os a 
rade. Finally, he lays down seven conditions, the Important 
eing that usury was not to be demanded of men In need or 
listress ; poor brethren were to be considered ; the welfare 
if the State was to be safeguarded ; and the legal rate was not 
0 be exceeded.! 


A world eager for commercial freedom found it 
sonvenient to drop Calvin’s qualifications, while 
lis concessions were seized on as authority for a 
lew standard. When the theologian had yielded 
ihe principle, the jurist was ready to rush in and 
jstablish the case at all points. Molinfeus* de- 
nolished with meticulous detail the old arguments 
if the canonists. Though his book was placed on 
;he Index, it was freely republished and circulated 
(videly. More especially in the Netherlands, where 
Eleformation principles were spreading and com- 
neroe was developing, the new views found open 
aars. Salmasius preached the cause in a series of 
brilliant volumes ; * but practical needs were prob- 
ibly more eloquent than argument. In Germany 
early in the 16th cent, several State legislatures 
began to allow Interesse,^ when stipulated in 
advance, and in 1654 the imperial diet did like- 
wise. In Italy, under the shadow _ of Koman 
Catholicism, discussion did not arise till late, but 
in the busy commercial towns, by allowing interest 
to be bargained for beforehand from_ an early 
period and exploring other avenues of ingenuity, 
the prohibition of usuiy was rendered ineffective. 
In France the power of the Church maintained 
the ban until the Revolution. Not till 1789 Avas 
the prohibition removed. Turgot’s M6moire sur 
lesprSts (Targent, the classic vindication of usury 
in France, did not see the light till 1789. 

6. Opinion in England.— Christianity arrived 
in the infancy of English civilization and stamped 
her character from the beginning on social and 
political developments. Accordingly, the attitude 
of mind shoivn toAvards usury in popular literature * 
and in early statutes is in harmony Avith the 
teaching of the Church. Indeed it Avould appear 
that not till the Jews arrived after the ConquMt 
did the trade become a problem at alL The 
English people have always been healthily disposed 
toAvards commerce — indeed their very existence 
depends upon it — and they Avould be prompt^ to 
protest if the ban on usury Avere found restricting 
trade. What emerges is the opposite: a keen 
desire to grapple AA’ith and shackle the traffickers 
in usury. Compl.aints Avere often made that the 
ecclesiastical courts AA-ere not stringent enough. 
Progressive oivdlians sought further poAvers to 
stamp out the evil — c.g., in the ordinance framed 

1 Johannis Calvini jSpistdo! et Itnponsa, cd. Beza, Geneva, 
1676, p. 355. 

3 Tractalus contractuum et usuranim redthtumque peeunia 


nstitu/emim (161C). . , „ j 

I Ve Usuris (ICSS), de itodo tjsiiranm (luSa), de 5 centre 
■apezitico (1010). ... 

* A’.p., Piers Ploinnan, under ‘ Avance.’ 

3 AV. Cunningham, Christian Opinion on Utw. p. 45. 


by the London municipality in 1363.* The exact 
point of offence is defined in the revised statute 
(1390) which describes usury as ‘a promise for 
certain without risk.’ The Avide-spread bitterness 
towards the Jew Avas one other illustration of the 
popular A'erdict against usu^. The very exorbi- 
tance of the interest alloAved— 2d a week per £1, 
f.e. 43J per cent — was enough to breed odium, and 
kings made rather a questionable use of these 
strangers. Feeling rose so high that the JeAvs 
Avere expelled in 1290, and in the following century 
(1376) the citizens of London called for the same 
measure against the Lombards, the agents of the 
grievous papal exactions, who had taken over the 
detested trade. 

The way to change was prepared by the relaxa- 
tions of the canonists themselves, but more by the 
fact that in the 15th cent, money transactions 
Avere altering in character. The borroivers Avere 
no longer poor men in need, nor barons suddenly 
confronted lA-ith some savage taxation or a levy 
for a crusade. Traders making good profits noAv 
needed money for developing business ; they ivere 
willing and ready to pay for loans. And many 
began to find themselves in better times AAuth a 
margin to invest : the phenomenon of capital was 
emerging. Stdl, Avhen Henry vm. in 1545, under 
the guise of limiting charges, really sanctioned 
interest at 10 per cent, he avos probably in advance 
of public opinion. At any rate a Avave of reaction 
folloAA’ed, and the Act Avas repealed under EdAvard 
AH. Warm controversy marked the closing decades 
of the century. On the one side, divines aa’Iio ‘ too 
much squinted toAvards Moses ’ preached a stricter 
standard than even the canonists and attacked 
rent-charges and partnerships. 

The ‘little more' of Interest was likened to a sixth finper, a 
monstrosity ; the usurers were as Ivj on the oak, allndevourinp. 

‘ To Avhat shall I liken this penerationt They are like a bullePs 
box ; for os the counters at last come to the butler, eo all the 
money cometh to the usurer.’ 3 

There are indications of resentment of another 
kind caused by the arrival of a ' neAV rich ’ and the 
dispossession of old families by these ‘ imgracious 
pettie Brokers.’* Irresistible forces, hoAvever, 
drove the other way. ‘But goode Lorde, boAV is 
the AA'orlde changed,' Avrites Thomas Rogers, • that 
which Infidels cannot abide, Gospellers alloAve.’* 
The Reformation had broken the old spell of 
authority, and disciples of Calvin found ready 
listeners. Henry Bullinger and others spread 
abroad the neAver vieAv that usury aa’os forbidden 
only so far as it was ‘ biting.’ But, ns Cunningham 
has it, 

‘The most Important factor Avaa the revolution in' liigllBh 
commerce which occurred during the 10th century : for various 
circumstances had combined to bring about an entire recasting 
ot the ordinary business sj-stem of the country. For one thing, 
the exclusive trading of the great gilds had Buffered a scries of 
severe blows and it Avas open to anyone to engage in commerce 
and Avin its rewards. The great imprOA-ements in the manage- 
ment of estates— 03 well os the planting of new industries— 
brought much wealth into the hands of many dtizens idl 
through the conntrj’. . . . For the first time in the history of 
England the circumstances Avere present which rendered the 
general formation ot capital possible.' • 

The Act of 1571 marks the Adetory of the liberal 
school. The rate Avas loAvered to 8 per cent in 
1624, but more significant avos the fact that in 
that measure no attempt Avas noAV made to dis- 
tinguish betAveen usury and interest. The contro- 
versy smouldered on, but really for the time being 
the question had been settled by the advent of 
capital and the consequent changed conditions of 
commerce. The point at iasue altered to the rate 

1 Liber Alims, tr. H. T. Riley, London, ISOL 

3 Henry Smith, ITortj, ed. Thomas Fuller, L M. 

3 Tlionias Lodge, * An Ahirum against Usurers,' London, 15SI 
(Complete IForij, Gtasgow, 1S>S3, i. 14). 

* See AA’. Cunningham, GrcirtA o/ English Industry and 
Commerce, vol. li. sect, 1S9. 

*/*. sect. 100(5). 
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of interest, for the limitation of which Thomas 
Culpepper, Josiah ChUd, and others pled. John 
Loclre entered the lists ■with SoTne Considerations 
of the Consequences of lowering the Interest and 
raising the Value of Money (1691), hnt it was in 
another connexion that he made his most signifi- 
cant utterance, anticipating the next phase of the 
controversy. ‘For it is labour indeed that puts 
the difference of value on everything.’^ Jeremy 
Bentham’s classic Defence of Usury also indicates 
a fundamental fact which makes this a perennial 
question, ‘ The children who have eaten their cake 
are the natural enemies of the children who have 
theirs,’® 

The repeal of the usiUrv laws in 1839 appeared to be ‘ the end 
of an auld sang.’ Bat the freedom was abused, ^e usurer 
with his merciless exactions SMln came under control by the 
Money-Lenders Act of 1900, which requires the registration of 
their business names and addresses and allows the court, where 
the lender prosecutes for debt, to cancel tbe contract if the 
rates are excessive. Petty loan business, however, still 
survives. 

7 . The modem phase of the problem. — ^History 
repeats itself in the present phase of the contro- 
versy. Usury has come to mean exorbitant 
interest, but the legitimacy of interest is still 
debated. The early attacks on usury were motived 
by the Church’s sympathy with the oppressed 
poor; the latest attack finds its strength in the 
plea that interest is an unjust tax on the labour- 
ing classes. 

‘ But observe, my Lord, — and observe as a final and inevitable 
truth— that whether you lend your money to provide an in- 
valided population with crutches, stretchers, hearses, or the 
railroad accommodation which is so often synonymous with the 
three, the tax an the use of these, which constitutes the share- 
holder’s dividend, is a permanent burden upon them, exacted 
by avarice, and by no means an aid granted by benevolence.’* 
Henry Smith said that the usurer was like a butler 
to whom all the counters returned. What offends 
the moralist to-day is that money is lent by those 
who have abundance and returns to them to in- 
crease that abundance, the increase being the un- 
paid dues of labour, which alone, the argument 
runs, produces wealth. 

'It Is not only that "every gate Is barred with gold," but 
that year by year the burden of the past is becoming heavier 
on the present. Wealth passes down from father to son like a 
gathering snowball, at tbe same time as industry ^-ets massed 
Into larger and larger organizations, and tbe guidance and 
spirit of industry is taken more and more out of the hands of 
the worker and given to the capitalist.’ < 

By interest, then, the socialist claims, the rich 
are made richer and the poor poorer and the 
stability of the social organism is disturbed — the 
evil that Melanchthon had feared. 

Is interest, then, an unjustifiable tax that 
could be eliminated! The experience of the 
Franciscansivith tlwixmontespietatis and Proudhon 
with his Exchange Bank® may well give pause. 
In spite of the strength of the socialist indictment, 
neither in theory nor in practice has the way out 
been demonstrated. The contention that labour 
alone creates value and that interest is the unpaid 
wage of the labourer and therefore wrong is not 
established unless it is reckoned that the service 
rendered by capital involves no sacrifice. The 
waiting or abstinence of the capitalist has not 
been swept out of court in spite of Lassalle’s 
picture of the ‘ ascetic millionaires of Europe . , . 
like Indian penitents or pillar saints , . . holding 
a plate towards the people to collect the wages of 
their abstinence.’ 

* It la not true that the spinning of j-am in a factory after 
allowance has been made for the wear-and-tear of the machiner,v. 


1 Of Ciril Government (CoUeeted tforks, London, 1777, vol. li. 
eh. V. i 40). 

7 London, 1787, letter x. 

* John Ruskln, ‘ Usury,’ On the Old Hoad, London, 1885, 11. 
123 f. 

4 W. Smart, prof, to Bohm-Bawerk, 

» O. Gide and 0. Rist, A Hist, of Economic Doctrines, tr. R. 
Richards, p. SOSfl. 


is the product of the labour of the operatives. It is the product 
of their labour, together with that of the employer ond subordin- 
ate managers, and of the capital employed ; ond tliat capital 
Itself is the , “product of labour ond waiting : and therefore the 
spinning is the product of labour of many kinds, and of 
waiting.’ 1 

Could even a socialist community abolish interest 
and so give the labourer the full value of his 
labour ? _ The difficulty lies in the fact that so 
many kinds of labour are not immediately pro- 
ductive. A vintage is harvested in 1920 and 
valued at hundreds of pounds. But in 1940 that 
value has increased enormously. (Dan labour be 
recompensed according to the value in 1940? It 
would be simple if the labourers could wait till 
1940. But can they? Somebody must wait, and 
that is the plea for interest — the price of waiting. 
Interest has been defined as ‘human impatience 
crystallized into a market rate . . . the premium 
that a man is -willing to pay for this year’s over 
next year’s goods.’® 

Only if all labour yielded products of immediate 
use could the community return to each man each 
year value for his whole labour. But in a progres- 
sive society effort must constantly be made for 
bettering conditions : expenditure must be put 
forth on schemes that can yield no immediate 
return. If the present generation is to hand on to 
the next finer means of transport and a nobler 
social equipment, can they do so without denying 
themselves a portion of the value of their labour? 
Is sacrifice not inherent in progress? A socialist 
state might possess itself of mumi capital, but that 
capital would not be inexhaustible. Some day 
the question would arise ; where is the capital to 
come from for these improvements? How can a 
wage be paid to those engaged in these enterprises 
with deferred returns except by raising some con- 
tribution from other fields of labour ? This could 
be done only by raising the price of other goods 
above the cost of their labour value, or by paying 
the labourers less than the value of their labour. 
Thus the socialist society has to impose a burden 
upon its citizens and deny them the full value of 
tneir labour just because of this fact that certain 
goods take time to mature ; i.e. the element of 
waiting cannot be eliminated, and the price of 
that waiting must be paid. 

‘The complaint against interest is after all only a complaint 
that the great advantages of rapid progress cannot be bad for 
nothing.’* 

What practical policy can be suggested ? It is 
admitted that laws directed against the usurer 
simply lead to more exorbitant charges to cover 
the risk of breaking the law. The most successful 
antidote is the co-operative bank, which meets the 
needs of those most subject to temporary distress, 
such as the artisan and the peasant farmer. The 
popular dislike of interest springs from the worker’s 
resentment towards the idle rich. That privi- 
leged in^iddnals should draw from a community 
enough for a life of idleness and luxury ‘win 
always be regarded as a fundamental immorality.’ ‘ 
But, as Cassel goes on to point out, that really 
calls for a more equal distribution of the nation’s 
wealth rather than tampering -with the method of 
interest. Society must consider rather the methods 
by which superabundant wealth comes into a few 
idle hands — as the laws of inheritance, unearned 
increment, and all forms of monopoly. Meantime 
the concern of the Christian Church is not to dic- 
tate any particular economic method but to main- 
tain a zealous watchfulness over all developments 
in behalf of her ideals of justice, charity, and 
brotherhood. 

1 A. Jrarshall, PrineipUt of FjConnmiv^, I/^ndon, 1010, j: 
687. . 

* Inin? Fisher, EUm^ntary PrineipUt of Rconomxcs^ p, 871. 

* C^el, The Rature and Secetidty of JnUreet, p. 170 

I <Ih.p. 182. 
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USURY (Hebrew). — i. Terms. — These do not 
throw much light on the moral and religious ideas 
connected with the subject. 

nb, ‘borrow,’ also means ‘Join,’ and has been supposed to 
imply the dependence of the borrower on the lender, but it is 
more probable that there is no connexion between the two uses 
of the root. Ssri, ‘ask,’ is also used In the sense of ‘borrow,’ 
end the Hiph. in that of ‘lend.’ uay is used for ‘borrow on 
pledge (or security),' and the Hiph. tor ‘lend on security’; 
San is similarly used. As the last two roots are also used in 
the sense of ‘ bind,’ they have been supposed to imply the bind- 
ing of the debtor to the creditor. Nouns from these roots are 
used for ‘ pledge ’ or ‘ security.’ any is used for ‘ be surety,’ 
‘give pledges,' etc. For 'lend at interest’ wo find KW, 
and >i;^J; interest.' Nmashakh also means ‘bite’; and 

neshekh is supposed to mean ‘ something bitten off,’ or to refer 
to the injurious and ruthless behaviour of a creditor in exacting 
Interest, 'The AV ‘ usury ’ lor neshekh slmplj; meant ‘ interest ’ 
when AV was translated, and the suggestion which it now 
makes of exorbitant interest is misleading; it is simply 
‘ interest,’ as far as the mere word is conoemed, apart from the 
implications of any special context. Thus the obriously 
neutral word n’S")!?, HIV ‘ increase,’ from nm, ‘ to be great,’ is 
often used as a parallel and synonym of neshekh ; and the word 
is rendered in the LXX by rdsos, and In the Vulg. by usura, 
which are simply the ordinary words tor ‘Interesw 

2. History. — Debt plays only a small part in the 
OT, partly, no doubt, because it was not an im- 
portant factor in primitive times, though it became 
more so as Israel grew more civilized and life more 
complex. In an agricultural community the 
failure of the crops might lead to borrowing 
(Neh 6®). A man might be involved in debt by 
becoming security for a_ friend (Pr 6'). In later 
times taxation for a native government or for the 
payment of tribute to a foreign suzerain was a 
source of debt (Neh 5^). As far as the OT is con- 
cerned, debt always seems to have originated from 
such causes ; the OT has little or nothing to say 
about the spendthrift who got into debt through 
sloth or extravagance. Moreover, commercial 
borrowing, which is a source of profit to the 
borrower, though known at a ve^ early period in 
Babylon — e.a., in the time of Ijfaramurabi — does 
not seem to nave existed in ancient Israel. There 
is no certain and definite information as to the 
rate of interest. The clause Neh 6**, ‘Restore . . . 
the hundredth part of the money,’ has been under- 
stood to mean that interest was at the rate of one 
per cent per month, 12 per cent per annum, and 
that creditors were to forgo their interest; but 
most recent authorities — e.ff., Batten, 1(70— read 
snas/usha’th, ‘ interest,’ for m^’ctth, ‘ hundredth. 
Twelve per cent would probably be too moderate, 
the interest being determined mainly by the 
need of the borrower. The consequences of debt 
might be serious ; loans were sometimes obtained on 
the security of land or houses, t.e. on mortgage ; 
when the debtor could not pay, the creditor took 
the property. Where there was no such security. 


the debtor and his family might be sold as slaves 
(2 K 4>-’, Neh 6«-). 

3. Moral and religious significance. — ^Like other 
misfortunes, the distress which necessitates borrow- 
ing is sometimes regarded as judgment on sin 
(Dt 15* 28^^ **), and it is one of the characteristics 
of the wicked man that he borrows and does not 
repay (Ps 37“). But usually the OT sympathizes 
with the debtor and seeks to help and protect him ; 
his position is regarded as the result of unavoid- 
able misfortune. It is the duty of the prosperous 
man to help his poor neighbour in distress by 
benevolent loans ; it is not to be a pure matter of 
bumess (Dt 15^-“, Ps 37“ 112*, Pr 19"). Neces- 
saries are not to be pledged ; thus the widow’s ox, 
or her clothing, or a millstone are not to be taken 
in pledge (Dt 24*- Job 24 *) ; clothing when 
pledged must not be kept over night (Ex ^2“ JE, 
Dt 24"). In fact the OT does not regard with 
approval the practice of taking pledges (Job 22’ 
24“). 

In view of the fact that the insolvent debtor and 
his family might be sold as slaves. Ex 21*'", which 
directs the emancipation of the Israelite slave at 
the end of the seventh year, was an attempt to 
give some measure of relief to the debtor. This 
attempt is carried to an extreme in Dt 15*'’, which 
appoints a EV * release,’ at the end of every 
seven years, when all debts were to be cancelled. 
The sequel shows what a large-hearted generosity 
the Deuteronomic 4vriter demanded from his fellow- 
countryman ! ‘ Beware that there be not a base 
thought in thine heart, saying. The seventh year, 
the year of release, is at band ; and thine eye be 
evil against thy poor brother, and thou give him 
nought ’ (16*). There is, however, no evidence that 
the law was ever enforced j it is on the face of it 
impracticable. Indeed, the Deuteronomic writer 
himself seems conscious that he is only setting 
forth an ideal. This appears from 16*. We may 
set aside the AV ‘ Save when there shall be no poor 
among you,’ and adopt the BV ‘Howbeit tliere 
shall be no poor with thee,’ i.e. no one shall need 
to borrow, ‘ for Jahweh will surely bless thee . . . 
if only thou diligently hearken unto the voice of 
Jahweh thy God, to observe to do all this com- 
mandment.’ As Driver says in his comment on 
this passage, there will be 'no occasion for the 
present law to come into operation, if only the 
nation so comports itself as to merit Jehovah’s 
blessing.’ On the other band, if Israel disobeyed 
other commandments, so that there were poor, the 
nation was not likely to observe this particular 
ordinance ; in either case, it would be a dead 
letter ; so it seems to have been. Other authorities 
propose the less probable rendering, ‘ Howbeit 
there should be no poor in thee,’ i.e. the nation 
should establish a aocinl system which would make 
poverty impossible. The Priestly Law of iubile 
(Lv 25) has a similar object to the release. It pro- 
vides that at the year of iubUe all land shall go 
back to the family to which it originally belonged, 
and that an Israelite sold for a slave through 
poverty shall be treated as a hired servant and 
released. As the loss of the family inheritance or 
of personal freedom was often due to debt, this law 
would have mitirated the unhappy consequences 
of what we should call bankruptcy. Here again 
this law, like that of the release, was a dead letter. 
Nevertheless, these laws are evidence of the 
anxiety of the lepslators that neither an individual 
nor a family suonld be pennonently mined by 
insolvency. 

A persistent feature of OT teaching is the 
prohioition of interest as between Israelite and 
Israelite, although interest may lawfully be taken 
from a foreigner (Ex 22“ J‘E, Dt 23'*- **, Lv 
25*’'- ** H, Ps 15’, Pr 23’, Ezk 18’-" 22", Noh 6) 
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Interest would often be exorbitant, and indebted- 
ness the occasion or pretext for fraudulent and 
unjust claims, successfully asserted through the 
corrupt administration of the law or by sheer 
violence. There can be no doubt that borrowing 
and its conseiiuences contributed to the trans- 
ference of the land from the yeoman farmers to 
comparatively few wealthy landlords against 
which the prophets protested. Doubtless the evils 
of the system largely arose from exorbitant interest, 
and from the rapacious and unscrapulous behaviour 
of creditors ; but, as has already been pointed out, 
neshelch, EV ‘ usury,’ is not usury in its modem 
sense of excessive interest, and we cannot give it 
that meaning in the OT passages in which it 
occurs; it means interest generally. It is true 
that Ex 22“ specially refers to the poor, but even 
there Benzinger and Nowaek are probably wrong 
in holding that it means only excessive interest ; 
and in later passages there is no ^ound for any 
such limitation. As we have said above, the 
writers had not commercial loans in view, and 
their teaching was not intended to apply to in- 
terest in that connexion. The objection to interest 
seems to rest on two main grounds : (1) that the 
prosperous^ man with a superfluity should help 
those in difficulties, sufiering from want ; if gifts 
were impossible or undesirable, at least there 
should be free loans ; (2) as in modem times, it 
was constantly the interest that mined the debtor, 
where he might have repaid the capital, so that 
the social evils which crashed the poor were 
largely associated with interest ; the simplest and 
most efiective remedy seemed to be to prohibit 
interest altogether. In other words, the principle 
involved is that wealthy men should see in the 
misfortunes of their fellows a claim for generous 
assistance and not an opportunity for adding to 
their wealth by exploiting the need of the 
unfortunate. 

The prohibition of interest and the other 
provisions in favour of debtors, like many 
other humane provisions in tlie OT, apply only 
to Israelites ; lending to foreigners is expressly 
allowed (Dt 23“), and is spoken of as a privilege 
granted by God to the faithful Israelite (Dt28*'‘). 
This is another example of the particularist 
attitude often found in the OT. 

LrrERAiDRB.— See sections on ‘Debt’ in Beb. Arch, of 
Ewald, Belizinger, and Nowaek; the commentaries on the 
passages cited, especially Driver on Ex 22^ (Cambridge Bible, 
Cambridge, 1911) and Dt 161-8 (ICC, Edinburgh, 189G) ; and the 
present writer’s artt. ‘ Debt ' and ‘ Usury ’ In UDB. 

W. H. Bennett. 

USURY (Jewish). — i. General views of Mishnah 
and Talmud.-^In the Mishnah and Talmud usury 
is indicated either by the Biblical word iijij or, as 
is more frequently the case, by the term n’lii. 
Both terms denote money, food, or any article 
which a man gives on loan to his fellow-man, on 
the condition that the latter repays something for 
the loan in addition to the original sum lent. The 
discrimination made in modem times between 
‘usury’ and ‘interest’ is unknown to Jewish law. 
All ‘ increase,’ whether large or small, is prohibited. 
Judaism has ever regarded the lending of money 
by one Jew to another Jew as merely a way of 
relieving the latter’s temporary distress, an act 
of pure charity. The basic assumption is that the 
borrower is poor and wants money to satisfy his 
own personal wants. It is one of tlie 365 ‘ nega- 
tive’ precepts of Judaism that a Jew may not 
lend on interest to another Jew. This prohibition 
is based on Lv 25*^, ‘ Thou shalt not give him thy 
money upon usury, nor lend him tliy victuals for 
increase.’ Another of the 385 ‘ negative ’ precepts 
of Judaism is that a Jew may not borrow from 
another Jew on interest. This is derived from 
Dt 23'*, ‘Thou shalt not lend upon usury to thy 


brother’ — the peculiar ‘Hiphil’ form of the verb 
(il’pe) leading tlie Eabbis to infer that the pro- 
hibition is aimed in this case at the borrower.* 
Likewise the Judaism of Talmud and MishnSh 
forbids any Jew to be an intermediary or agent 
or surety or witness in any usurious transaction 
between Jew and Jew. The Kabbis by a curious 
exegesis derived this prohibition from the re- 
dundancy of the phraseology in Ex 22“, ‘ If thou 
lend money to any of my people that is poor by 
thee, thou shalt not be to him as an usurer, neither 
shalt thou lay upon him usury.’ The mediaival 
Jewish codes lay it down that, in the case of a Jew 
who has become a convert to another religion, it 
is forbidden to a Jew to lend to, or borrow from, 
him on interest. Likewise it is forbidden to a 
Jew to lend to, or borrow from, a Karaite Jew on 
interest. 

2 . Different kinds of usury. — The Talmud and 
the mediiBval Jewish codes enumerate several 
kinds of ‘ increase ’ (n’ 5 n). These are (n ) nyixp n’?q, 
i.e. ‘fixed increase,’ (6) n'?T pjs, i.e. ‘the mere 
dust of increase,’ (c) qqp, i.e. ‘ the semblance 
of increase,’ (d) n’?";, i.e. ‘increase payable by 

some means other tnan money.’ They all refer, 
of course, to dealings between Jew and Jew. The 
first of these denotes the ordinary transaction 
where interest in money is paid direct on a loan, 
in violation of the express command of Scripture. 
The second (often called ‘ Rabbinical increase ’ as 
distinguisheii from the first, which is frequently 
known as ‘increase under the Mosaic Law*) 
denotes interest paid in some indirect way con- 
nected with bargain and sale, or interest the 
amount of which was not stipulated nor mentioned 
at all when the loan was first transacted but which 
was paid more or less gratuitously by the borrower 
or taken voluntarily by the lender with the consent 
; of the borrower. It also covers cases where interest 
I was paid by the borrower on the mere anticipation 
I of a loan. A rule of this kind would forbid, on 
I the ground of usury, the sale of futures, made 
: when the market-price has not yet been fixed. 
Thus the Talmud says : 

‘A man should not say to his neighbour "Give me > kor 
of wheot oud I will return it at threshing-time " because the 
market-price of wheot might rise In the meantime and the 
lender would proflt.'S Or, again, 'a lender may not lodge In 
the borrower’s house free of charge nor may he rent anything 
from him at less than the standard rate.’s 

The third of the four above-mentioned kinds of 
‘increase’ refers to interest paid out of_ sheer 
gratitude for a past loan or as the motive for 
inducing a future one. Kff., after repayment of a 
loan a borrower might send a gift to the lender on 
the mere grounds that the lender’s money had been 
in his (the borrower’s) hands. This is forbidden. 
Or, again, if A has received a loan from B, he 
should not greet B in the street (out of gratitude) 
unless he had been in the habit of doing so before. 
A borrower should not consent to be a tutor to the 
son of the lender, gratuitously, unless he had been 
this before receiving the loan. The fourth form 
of ‘increase’ is illustrated by the case of a Jew 
who, after receiving a loan from a friend, honoured 
the latter by allowing him to perform some religions 
duty in connexion with synagogue-worship or 
home-ritual. . 

It is astonishing to read what an emphasis tno 
Talmudic Rabbis laid on all these sins of ‘moral 
usury. A loan from one Jew to another should 
be an act of kindness without the least expectation 
of profit. This, the OT view, was upheld by the 
Rabbis inexorably, in spite of changed times and 
conditions. 

Turning again to the already-mentioned lour 
species of ‘increase,’ we should say that (a) n’ji 

1 See T.B. Bdbhd 31‘fi'a, 61a. 

* Ib. 76a. 
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nyii-jj, ■where charged, was recoverable at law, befoi-e 
the Jewish court (‘Jleth Din’). If the defendant 
refused, he was flogged by order of the court, 
until he consented to pay. The case of (6), n'?T pjij, 
was different. This was not recoverable. But, 
if the lender desired ‘to fulfil his duty in the 
sight of Heaven,’ it was obligatory on him to 
return the interest to the borrower. In other 
words, it was an act of religion, not of law. 

According to the mediroval Jewish codes, the 
prohibition against taking or giving interest was 
suspended in the two following cases : 

(a) Acting Rabbis or teachers ol the Ijiw, in borrowing from, 
or lending to, one another articles of food such as grain, etc., 
were allowed a Axed interest up to 20 per cent. But such 
charges were not to be made with frequency lest they might 
thereby set an undesirable example to the laity. As Rabbis 
were not commercial men, such transactions were not to be 
regarded ns usurious. It was merely one of the ways of Rabbis 
helping one another and helping themselves at the same time. 
It hence came under the heading of ‘charity’ rather than 
‘usury.’ (6) Money left by bequest or gathered for the support 
of orphans or the poor, or for the upkeep of schools for religious 
instruction or for the building of a synagogue, might be lent 
out on interest. This rela.xntion was made inevitable by the 
fact that in most countries of mediaeval Europe Jews were 
precluded by the prevailing laws from investing any funds in 
landed property, and, ns all the usual avenues ol commerce 
were closed to them, they felt complete Justification in investing 
public funds on what was, in the strict sense, an undeniably 
usurious basis. 


3. Usury as bet'ween Jew and Gentile. — Accord- 
ing to Maimonides,! a Jew lending money to a 
Gentile is religiously bidden to charge interest. 
Maimonides regards tliis as one of the ‘ affirmative’ 
precepts of Judaism, deri'ving it from Dt 23“, 
which, according to him, should be translated 
‘ unto a stranger thou must lend money on interest.' 
But this view of Maimonides has been severely 
criticized by the later Jewish legalists and codifiers, 
and has never found acceptance generally. The 
prevailing Jewish doctrine is simply that in all 
transactions between Jew and Gentile interest 
be given and taken by both parties. 

Commerce is unsectarian. Usurious transactions, 
as was natural, frequently involved both Jew and 
Gentile. Hence it was only to be expected that, 
where Gentile intervention took place in a loan 
between Jew and Jew (and vice versa, Avhere Jeivish 
intervention took place in a loan between Jew and 
Gentile), there should be a temptation on the part 
of a Jewbh lender or borrower to find alqopiiole 
for taking or paying interest, and thus evading the 
Je'wish prohibition of nsuiy as between Jew and 
Jew. The mediteval Jewish codifiers were well 


aware of all these contingencies, and their_ enact- 
ments on many a nice point in this connexion are 
very searching. Here, e.g., are a few specimens 
culled from the Shulhdn 'Ar^kh of Qaro ; ’ 

‘ Suppose the money of a Jew is deposited in the hands of a 
non-Jew who went and lent It to another Jew on interest. If 
the non-Jew was responsible for the safety of the money then 
the Jew Is allowed to receive the accruing interest. But if the 
non-Jew Is not responsible for the safety of the money, then 
Interest is prohibited.' ‘Suppose the money of a non-Jew is 
deposited with a Jew. If the latter is responsibie for its safety 
then he may not lend it to a Jew on intere^ But if he assumed 
no responsibility for the money, then ho is ailowra by Jewish 
law to lend it to a Jew. But he must not do this because it 
might convey a wrong impression.' ‘ A Jew says to a non-Jev^ 
Come and lend out my money for me on interest [to Jew-sl and 
1 will pay you wages for your work. This is prohibited, bcCTiwe 
the money belongs to the Jew and his clerk has no responsibill^. 
But if a non-Jewish money-lender asks his Jewish clerk tddo 
the same, the latter is allowed by Jewish Law to do it. But, 
in fact he must not do it on account of the wrong impre^on 
which might be conveyed.' ‘Suppose a Jew Imrrowo from 
a non-Jew on interest, then it is forbidden for a fellow-Jew to 
be a surety unless the lender distinctly stipulated that in 
of default of payment he would not make the first claim a^inst 
the surety [who would then sue the borrower and mus infringe 
the prohibition of usury as between Jew and Jew]. 

These are but a few instances out of a large 
number given in the Shnlhan'ATAkh. 

4. History underlying Uie Jewish laws concern- 

I Yai Hd-Mzdkd, ‘ Laws of Lending and Borrowing,' vi. 6. 

» Torih DS'dti, ‘ Laws of Usury,’ 169. 


ing usury.-— In OT times the Israelites •were e.‘i.senti- 
ally an agricultural people ivitli no genius for com- 
merce. It was feMed that usurious transactions 
between one Israelite and another miglit result in 
the alienation of one tribe’s inheritance into the 
hands of another. This would mean an open vio- 
lation of the law in Nu 30’, ‘ So shall not the in- 
heritance of the children of Israel remove from 
tribe to tribe ; for every one of the children of 
Israel shall keep himself to the inheritance of the 
tribe of his fathers.’ But usurious dealings 
between Israelite and non-Israelite were not looked 
upon as likely to lead to an infringement of tliis 
Mosaic Law. On the contrary, it -was felt that 
any gain accruing to the Israelites from such trans- 
actions might be most usefully applied to the 
development and enrichment of the soil of tlie 
Holy Land. In later times, in the epoch of tlie 
Mishnah and the Talmud up to the 6th cent. A.d., 
the Jews mostly dwelt in agricultural settlements 
in Babylonia, Palestine, and other parts of the 
world. The Talmudic legislators then found it 
necessary to enact the law of n’jT pj!* ns mentioned 
above. Jewish farmers and agriculturists were to 
be financed by their co-religionists free of all 
interest. Such was the humanitarian spirit of 
brotherliness breathed by the Mosaic La'w. Were 
usury permitted even in the slightest degree, debts 
would grow to such proportions that the creditors 
would eventually confiscate the entire projierty of 
the debtor, and the solidarity of the Jewish people 
would be utterly broken up. But no sucli enact- 
ments were applicable to the cases of usurious 
dealings between Jews and Gentiles, There was 
no love between these two branches of mankind ; 
and, os the Gentile was allowed by law to charge 
the Jew exorbitant interest, the Jew had no alter- 
native but to do likewise. In fact so hard did tlie 
lot of the Jew become through the oppressive 
measures of the Church that he felt himself justi- 
fied in adopting no matter what expedients for pro- 
tecting himself and defeating the foe. In Judaism 
the duty of self-preservation eclipses all other laws. 
The year 1179, however, brought about a vital 
change. Pope Alexander UI. in that year ex- 
communicated all Christian usurers, so that hence ■ 
forward Christians were debarred by canon law 
from taking usury. The Church decreed that all 
taking of interest was forbidden by Scripture as 
well os opposed to the laws of nature. It made no 
difference whether interest was low and reasonable, 
or high and extortionate. But, os canon law did 
not apply to Jews, the Church put no bar in the 
way of Jewish usurers ; and kings soon found out 
how useful these Jews could be to the depleted 
exchequers of their realms. There are many in- 
stances in European liistory generally where wealth 
amassed by Jewish money-lenders fell into the 
bands of the king either during the life-time of its 
owner or after his death. There was a proce-ss of 
squeezing the Jew, sponge-like. Indeed, so indis- 
pensable did Jews become to the impoverished 
coffers of the State that many a mediaeval monarch 
objected to their forced conversion to Christianity, 
because, once Christians, they would come ■within 
the net of canon law, and the annexation of tlieir 
money would be forbidden. Thus, as Joseph 
Jacobs haa shown, kings actually demanded to be 
coni])ensated for every Jew converted to Christi- 
anity. In spite of the strongest protestations 1^ 
the papal authorUj' against usniy in any form, 
the kings and princes of medircval Europe were 
reallj’ the arch-usurers of their day. Tfie rate of 
interest charged by the Jewish money-lenders was 
excessively hig1i._ But they were forced to this 
course by the pitiless rapacity of the governments 
as well "ias by the inhtmian laws then in vogue 
which put the severest restrictions upon the Jew* 
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in their efforts to earn an honest and reputable 
livelihood. The would-be Jewish trader was 
shackled. In England, Spain, and many other 
European countries he was absolutely forbidden 
by law to follow most of the trades and handicrafts 
which were open, without question, to all otlier 
citizens ; and when, in rare instances, freedom 
was given, it was penalized and embittered by the 
imposition of special taxation. The Church left 
the Jews nothing to do except to deal in money or 
second-hand clotliing. 

But it would be erroneous to suppose that the 
usurers of the Middle Ages were confined solely to 
Jews. The increasing spread of commerce and 
commercial enterprises in those days made it im- 
perative for governments to devise expedients for 
evading the canonical embargo upon usury. Italy 
was the first European country to start this eva- 
sion. Others soon followed — with the result that 
the competition between the Christian (chiefly 
Italian) and Jeivish money-lenders in England 
became so keen as to render the Jews less indis- 
p^ensable than they formerlj^ were to the English 
Exchequer. Their expulsion from England by 
Edward i. was the corollary of this fact. 

5 . The views of modern Judaism on usurers 
and usury. — The somewhat disproportionate tend- 
ency of Jews in recent times to follow the trade 
of money-lending may he set down as a piece 
of sheer atavism. Racial characteristics have a 
way of surviving long after the original causes 
which created them nave disappeared. But it 
must be strongly emphasized that money-lending 
is considerably on the decrease among Jews of the 
20th century. Commerce, handicraft, the profes- 
sions of law, medicine, dentistry, literature, art 
and science generally — the young Jews of the 
present day are entering these callings in great 
numbers and -with great gusto. Many of them are 
recruited from the ranks of the poorest parents. 
The trade of usury is looked upon with shame; 
and the usurer is stigmatized as a reproach to bis 
people. In some Jewish communities to-day the 
money-lender is forbidden to have any voice in the 
affairs of the Synagogue and is socially tabued by 
the better classes among his co-religionists. 

In fine, the attitude of modem Judaism towards 
usury practically coincides with the attitude of 
the Judaism of the OT, the Mishnah, the Talmud, 
and the medimval codes. The attitude of the OT 
is summarized in Ezk 18*’, ‘ [He] hath given forth 
upon usury, and hath taken increase: shall he 
then live 7 he shall not live ... his blood shall he 
upon him.’ On this passage the comment of the 
Talmud is, ‘The money-lender is compared to a 
murderer.’ * The Mishnah ’ includes tlie usurer 
among those who are disqualified from givjng evi- 
dence in a court of law. The Shxdhdn 'Ariikh — 
the code on which modem orthodox Judaism, 
whether as creed, law, or life, is based — says : 

‘When can usurers be considered as having returned from 
their evil ways and as being again admissible os witnesses in a 
court of law? When they have tom up ail the documents on 
which the princinai and interest due to them from clients are 
recorded, ^vith the complete and final resolution that they will 
never again lend on interest, not even to non-Jews. They must 
also restore to their former clients all the interest they have 
ever taken from them. If they can no longer identify ail their 
clients they must devote the money to communal purposes.’* 

These voices of the past are still expressive of 
general Jewish opinion to-day. 

LrrERATTOB. — In addition to the works mentioned in the 
footnotes, see Joseph Jacobs, The Jews of Angetnn England, 
London, 1S93 ; W. J. Ashley, An Introd. to English Economic 
History and Theory, do. 188S-03, vol. i. ; I. Abrahams, Jewish 
Life in the Middle Ages, do. 1896 ; H. Graetz, Hist, of the 
Jews, Eng. tr., do. 1891, iii. ; JS, art. ‘Usury’; J. D. 
Eisenstein, Ozdr DlnXm Os-minhdgim, New Tork, 1917, art, 
•Elbbit.’ J. AbELSON. 

1 T.B. BSbhd Me(Va, 616. a Sanhedrin, Iii. 8. 

* See HCshen Mishpat, xxzlv. 20. I 


UTILITARIANISM.— I. lETEODUCTORT.— 
The term ‘Utilitarianism’ is used for both an 
ethical theory and a practical movement. The 
practical movement will be dealt ivith under II. 3 . 
li. below. As an ethical theory it signifies that 
the ultimate end is and ought to he general happi- 
ness, and that those actions are riglit which bring 
the greatest happiness to the greatest number. 
In Mill’s words : ‘ The creed which accepts as the 
foundation of morals. Utility, or the Greatest 
Happiness Principle, holds tliat actions are right 
in proportion as they tend to promote happiness, 
wrong as they tend to produce the reverse of 
happiness. By happiness is intended pleasure, 
and the absence of pain ; by unhappiness, pain, 
and the privation of jileasure.’ * Or, as Sidgwiok 
says, ‘ By Utilitarianism is here meant tlie ethical 
theory,’ first distinctly formulated by Bentham, 
‘ that the conduct which, under any given circum- 
stances is objectively right, is that which will 
produce the ^eatest amount of happiness on the 
whole ; that is, taking into account all whose 
happiness is affected by the conduct.’’ By happi- 
ness Sidgwick means pleasure and absence of pain ; 
and pleasure he defines as ‘feeling which the 
sentient individual at the time of feeling it im- 
plicitly or explicitly apprehends to be desirable ; — 
desirable, that is, when considered merely as 
feeling.’’ 

For utilitarianism Sidgwick prefers ‘ some such 
name as Universalistic Hedonism.’ ’ He says ‘ uni- 
versalistic’ in order to show that the utilitarian 
end is general, not individual, happiness. Cf. 
Mill: The utilitarian standard ‘is not the agent’s 
own greatest happiness, hut the greatest amount 
of happiness altogether.’’ Hedonism (g'.u.) is a 
general term including all systems of ethics which 
regard pleasure ns the end actually aimed at 
(psychological hedonism), or as the end that ought 
to be aimed at (ethical hedonism). We may say 
that strictly the latter is alone worthy of considera- 
tion, for psychological hedonism, if true, makes 
any system of ethics irrelevant. But the earlier 
utilitarians based their theory of general happiness 
on the psychological assumption that man always 
desires pleasure. ‘Nature has placed mankind 
under the governance of two sovereign masters, 
jiain and pleasure. It is for them alone to point 
out what we ought to do, as well as to determine 
what we shall do.’® Even J. S. Mill did not 
clearly distinguish between psychological and 
ethical hedonism. 

The name ‘utilitarian’ (taken from ‘utility’ In the eenao of 
pleasure and exemption from pain) was first used by Bentham 
in 1781. In 1802, writinB to Dumont, he said :_ ‘To be sure a 


the more proprs.’ 7 

In his earlier writings Bentham used the word utility irith 
great freedom. In later life he preferred to speak of ‘ felicity 
or ‘ happiness’ as pointing more clearly to the ideas of pleasure 
and absence of pain. ‘Utilitarian’ had been so little used by 
Bentham that J. S. Mill believed himself to be the first to apply 
it to those who accepted the greatest happiness principle. 
Mill tells us that he found the word in Galt’s Annals of the 
Parish. It is there used to designate people who held certain 
revolutionary views current at the end ot the preceding century. 
It was through Mill that ‘utilitarian’ and ‘utilitarianism 
became the generally accepted names for the party and the 
creed. 

II. Historical. — Utilitarianism, both as an 
ethical theory and ns a practical movement, is 
English. The idea of the greatest good for the 
greatest number is no doubt to be found in Greek 
philosophy, in the Stoic conception of the ‘ citizen- 

1 utilitarianism's, London, 1897, p. 9f. 

2 The Methods of Ethics'!, iv. L 5 1> P- ... ,,, 

» Ib. It. hi. § 1, p. 131. * n. IV. 1. } 1 , P. *11- 

6 EentEam, ’p^cip^^of Morals and Legislation, i. L {Works, 
Edinburgh, 1859, i.). 

7 Works, X, 92. 390. 
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ship of the world.’ Leibniz, again, by establishing 
the general good or happiness as the end of law 
and_ of morality, is spoken of as the precursor of 
utilitarianism.^ And the French materialists of 
the 18th cent., especially Helv6tius, Montesquieu, 
and von Holbach, were to some extent occupied 
with the same ideas. But the movement to which 
the name is given is an English movement, and, 
while _ it demands fairly exhaustive treatment 
historically, the historical account may be confined 
to English writers. 

I. We must begin with Hobbes. The theory of 
association, which played so large a part in the 
earlier utilitarian speculation, can be traced to 
him, although he never worked it out. His in- 
fluence, which continued for two centuries, is best 
seen in the eflect it produced upon those who 
opposed his theories. His conception of man as an 
unsocial and egoistic being with an insatiable desire 
for power, and his notion of morality as political 
obligation, had to be answered. And these answers 
were often the nieans of modifying the philosophi- 
cal beliefs of his opponents, among whom were the 
utilitarians. 

The answer to Hobbes made by the Cambridge 
Platonists does not concern us here. A con- 
temporary of theirs, however, Richard Cumber- 
land, foreshadowed utilitarianism in his De Legibus 
Natura, published in 1672. This work was lengthy 
and confused, and utilitarian principles were com- 
bined with others. Cumberland’s object was to 
prove, as against Hobbes, that morality was 
natural, man being by nature social. He defined 
good as ‘ preservation,’ following Hobbes here, but 
he included in preservation both perfection and 
happiness. Most stress was laid on the latter, and 
most practical use was made of it in the working 
out of the theo^. Individual happiness, he held, 
must coincide •with the good of all oeoause of the 
Dmne sanction; 'The greatest Benevolence of 
every rational Agent towards all, forms the happi- 
est state of every, . . . and therefore the Common 
Good is the supreme Law.’ “ 

A popular fallacy makes Locke (Essay concern- 
ing Human Understanding, 1690) the founder 
of English utilitarianism. Moral _ action was 
necessarily felicifio to Locke, but this he held in 
common with other non-utilitarian moralists. He 
did not adopt the greatest happiness principle, and 
he did not work out the pleasure side of his theory. 
Empiricism, largely due to him, was, of course,^ of 
immense importance in the development of utili- 
tarianism. 

An answer in the 18th cent, to the unmitigated 
egoism of Hobbes came from the Moral Sense 
sAool. Their method was psychological rather 
than rationalistic, and took the form of a new 
account of human nature. _ Of tliis school Hutche- 
son, through his emphasis on benevolence, ap- 
proached nearest to the position which utilitarian- 
ism was to take up, and from Hutcheson came the 
formula ‘the greatest happiness for the greatest 
numbers’ which, slightly changed, becomes so 
familiar in Bentham. Bentham states that he got 
this formula from Priestley. /Fhat was probably a 
mistake, as it does not occur in Priestlev s works. 
The exact formula used by Bentham, _ ‘ the gr^test 
happiness of the greatest number,’ is found in a 
translation (1767) of Becenria’s Dei DcliiU e dclle 
Pene. Whether it was suggested to him by 
Hutcheson is not known. 

In 1731 there was published anonymously a TOali 
dissertation prefixed to Law’s translation of Kings 
Origin of Evil. It was entitled Preliminary Dis- 

1 See H. Hottdintf, A Hiitorv of Modem Philosophy, 2 voK, 
London, 1900, 1. SOS. 

s Do iro>5i«JVatiirfl!, London, cb.l. ri.-, 

S Bee R. Sorley, A Bistory of Bnyhsh Philosophy, Cam- 
bridge, 1920, p. 220. 


sertation; concerning the Fundamental Principle 
^ Virtue or Morality. The author was John Gay. 
This was the first definite statement of the utili- 
tarian position. Brown, Tucker, and Paley are 
the logical successors of Gay. Their theories, so 
far as essentials are concerned, may be regarded as 
expansions of Gay’s outline. In the Dissertation 
Gay_ treats first of the criterion of virtue, then of 
motive, and lastly of the theory of association, 
which was the psychological groundwork of his 
theory of ethics. The ‘immediate criterion’ of 
virtue Gay found in the will of God. But, os God 
must the happiness of men, the latter is the 
‘ criterion ’ of God’s will. Happiness is defined as 
a ‘sum of pleasures.’ The motive of the moral 
agent is egoistic, for all desire is desire of pleasure. 
Gay is then faced with the fundamental difficulty 
which beset all the utilitarians, up to and inclutf- 
ing John Stuart Mill, of proving the coincidence 
of the pleasure of the individual and of society. 
For, if men were and could be actuated only by a 
desire for their own pleasure, it was manifest that 
the coincidence of the pleasure of the individual 
with general pleasure must be proved before the 
latter could become an object of desire. Gay met 
this difficulty witli his theory of ‘ sanctions.’ He 
enumerated four sanctions — the natural, the social, 
the legal, and the religious. Ho enudiasized the 
last, for he realized that there is no sanction which 
can ensure the complete coincidence of the pleasure 
of society and the pleasure of the individual except 
the supernatural sanction. It is their oniphasis 
on this sanction which constitutes Gay, Broivn, 
Tucker, and Paley theological utilitarians, and 
which, starting ns they did with the selfish theory 
of the moral motive, renders their system of utili- 
tarianism alone consistent. In his discussion of 
the supernatural sanction Gay brings out clearly 
his theory of obligation, which became the accepted 
one. The moral imperative was not categorical 
but conditional, he held— conditional on the re- 
quired action being a means to the happiness of 
the individual. Complete obligation to virtue 
could then come from God only, for Ho alone could 
make the coincidence between ‘ my happiness and 
general happiness’ perfect. 

‘ Thus those who either expressly exclude, or don’t mention 
the •will ot God . . . roust cither ullow that virtue Is not in alt 
cases obligatory ... or they roust say that the good of man- 
kind is a sufllcient ohllpration. But how can the good of man- 
kind be any obligation to me, when perhaps In particular esses, 
such as laring down my life, or the like, it is contrary to my 
happinessi’l 

The latter part of the Dissertation is given up to 
the discussion of psychology. The psychological 
basis for etliics Gay found in association. Tiirough 
the law of association other things beyond the 
pleasure of the individual miglit bo desired os 
proximate ends, though the ultimate end was 
pleasure. In tliis way altruistic desires might be 
developed. Gay held it unimportant that the 
ultimate motive was always egoistic. If a man 
helped another, his immediate motive being kind- 
ness, the fact that his ultimate object was to benefit 
himself was of no consequence. 

It has seemed worth whUo to discuss Gay’s 
treatise rather fully because, though it consisted 
of only 30 pages, was published anonymously, and 
attracted little notice at the time, it contained all 
the essentials of theological ntiUtarianism. In fact 
we find no important modification of Gay’s utili- 
tarianism made by any one until we come to John 
Stuart Mill. 

In 1740 David Hume published his first treatise 
on Ethics, being book iii. of the Treatise of Human 
Nature. The Inquiry ecmeeming the Principles 
of Morals ■was published in 1751, Hume’s stand- 
point was very diflerent in the two works. It i» 

1 Dissertation, p. xxL 
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onnecessaiy to discuss the cause of this change ; so 
far as concerns ethics, the Inquiry seems to repre- 
sent his real position. In his analysis of the moral 
motire in this \vork Hume approaches modem 
utilitarianism. But he exercised no influence 
until the time of J. S. Mill. In the Treatise Hume 
makes the moral motive ultimately egoistic ; his 
position is suhstantially that held by Gsw, and 
afterwards found in Hartley, Broivn, Tucker, 
Paley, Bentham, and James Mill ; whereas in the 
Inquiry his account of human nature implies 
originally altraistic as well as egoistic tendencies. 
Disinterested benevolence is nat^al. 

•Whatever contradiction may vul^arlj- be snpposed between 
the tcJfish and social sentiments or dispositions, they are really 
no more opposite than sel&sh and ambitious, selfish and re- 
vengeful, selfish and vain.’ l 

Hume’s treatment of the moral motive is more 
important than his treatment of the principle of 
utility. He accepted the latter, but he did not 
use it consistently in his analysis of the virtues. 

Between Hume’s two works there appeared 
Observations on Man, his Frame, his Duty, and 
his Expectations (1749) by the physician David 
Hartley. In this work Hartley elaborated the 
theory of the association of ideas in a way which 
greatly influenced the later associational school 
and especially James Mill.* Hartl^ was not 
a typicfiJ associationist-utilitarian. Mnch of his 
work was given up to theological discussions. He 
accepted the utility principle, but, like J. S. Mill, 
he held that there were qualitative differences in 
pleasures. In practice also he seems to have held 
that conduct should be guided by ‘obedience to 
the Scripture precepts’ rather than by considera- 
tion of consequences. He was probably the flrst 
to raise the difficulty of the hedonistic calculus. 

‘It is impossible,' he says, ‘for the most sagacious and ex- 
perienced persons to make any accurate estimate of the future 
consequences of particular actions, so as, ... to determine 
Justly, what action would contribute most to augment happi- 
ness and lessen misery.' s 

2 . Theological utilitarianism. — Just twenty 
years after Gay’s Dissertation there appeared the 
Essaysonthe Characteristics {1751)byJolin Brown. 
In 1768 the first volumes of Tuckers The Light of 
Nature Pursued were published, and in 1785 came 
Paley’s Principles of Moral and Political Philo- 
sophy. Brown, Tucker, and Paley, along with 
Gay, are the exponents of theological utilitarian- 
ism, the first definite form which utilitarianism 
took, and which in its time exercised an immense 
influence. A generation trained in Locke was not 
disposed to adopt the system of the Moral Sense 
school, but welcomed the rival system whose 
groundwork was a conception of consciousness as 
composed of separable atoms, sensations and 
ideas, aggregated into clusters. 

The outline of theological utilitarianism was 
found in Gay’s Dissertation, and neither Brown, 
Tucker, nor Paley added anything vital to it, 
though they amplified and popularized it. J. S. 
Mill says that Bro-wn in his Essays on Shaftesbury’s 
Characteristics produced an able argument for 
utilitarianism. It is to the second of the essays 
that Mill refers. Brown’s argument was, in brief, 
that common sense pointed to conduciveness to 
happiness as being the essence of virtue. He 
argues that ‘those very affections and actions, 
which, in the ordinary course of things, are ap- 
proved as_ virtuous, do change their nature, and 
become vicious in the strictest sense, when they 
contradict this fundamental law, of the greatest 
public happiness.’ * 

• IX. ii. (Bssai/s iloral, Political, and lAteraru, I/ondon, 
1907, iu 255\ 

* See art. Association. 

s ObserrattonsC, London, 1834, p. E04. 

■•‘On tAe Charaeteristia of the Earl of Shaftesburtt’3: 
Essays, n. iH. 134. 


The ultimate end Browm gives as the ‘ voluntary 
production of the greatest happiness.’ ^ The moral 
motive, he holds, is egoistic. ‘ The only reason or 
motive, by which individuals can possibly be in- 
duced to the practice of idrtue, must be the feeling 
immediate, or the prospect of future private happi- 
ness.’ * How can the end and the motive be recon- 
ciled? ‘The lively and active belief of an all- 
seeing and all-powerful God’ alone can do it, a 
God ‘who will hereafter make them happy oi 
miserable, according as they desiraedly promote 
or violate the happiness of their fellow-creatures.’* 
This is all entirely in line with Gay, Broivn 
did not touch psychology. Bor that he definitely 
refei-s his readers to Gay, 

Abraham Tucker was an extraordinarily prolix 
writer. There are seven volumes of The Light oj 
Nature Pursued. The first four appeared under 
the name of ‘ Edward Search ’ in 1768 ; the last 
three were issued posthumously. Like Gay, Tucker 
turned his attention to psychology, and, like 
him, he held that ultimately men were egoists — 
though not in the sense of Hobbes. Altmistic ten- 
dencies were explained by contiguity and transla- 
tion. Tucker was a convinced determinist. Free 
agency is to him no more than the dependency 
of actions upon volition.* The will follows the 
strongest motive. All this was thoroughly con- 
sistent with the Lockean groundwork and with the 
ordinary utilitarian theory of obligation. Two 
points remain to be stated. Tucker says that 
there are no qualitative distinctions in pleasure. 
This had been implicit in Gay and others. The 
second point has reference to the hedonistic cal- 
culus. Tucker argued, and Paley followed him 
here, that there must be general rules of expedi- 
ency, and that these must be followed rather than 
any effort made to calculate the probable felicifio 
consequences of any particular act. Tucker states 
many of the modem objections to the calculus. 

•Our tastes,’ he says, ‘varying as much as our laces makes us 
very bad judges of one another’s enjojments. . . . Nor do we 
Judge much better of our own pleasures, for want of being 
well aware of their aptness to cloy upon repetition and to 
change their relish perpetually according to our disposition ot 
body or mind or the circumstances we happen to stand in.’® 

In 1785 William Paley published liis Principles 
of Moral and Political Philosophy. Paley received 
a complete philosophical system from his pre- 
decessors, and he acknowledged freely the debt he 
owed, in especial to Tucker’s Light of Nature 
Pursued. But he applied and popularized their 
principles, and that so successfully that they are 
now associated almost exclusively with his name. 
His definition of virtue — ‘ the doing good to man- 
kind, in obedience to the will of God, and for the 
sake of everlasting happiness^* — lends itself easily 
to caricature. Though his views ffid not differ in 
any essential from those of the previous theological 
utilitarians, he emphasized more unpleasantly than 
any of his predecessors the selfishness of the moral 
motive, and the doctrine of rewards and punish- 
ments after death. He was consistent on obliga- 
tion. ‘ "VVe can be obliged,’ he said, ‘ to nothing, 
but what we ourselves are to gain or lose some- 
thing by.’ * It is possible, however, to make too 
much of the weaknesses of theological utilitarianism 
as found in Paley, and to forget the sound sense of 
most of his teaching. In computing the conse- 
quences of actions he taught that we must consider 
what would ensue if all men acted as the individual 
was acting. “‘MTiatever is expedient, is right.” 
But then it must be expedient on the whole, at 
the long ran.’ ® The particular consequence of 

i‘On the Characteristics of the Earl of Shaftesbury'^', 
Essays, ii. iil. 137. 

s lb. n. vi 169. « /b. n. ix. 210. 

* Cf. I/ight of Nature Pursued, i. xxiv. 

6 Ib. I. vvii- 5 IL * Principles, i. vu. 

7 /6. n. U. * /b. n. via. 
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forgery is a damage of twenty or thirty pounds to 
the man who accepts the forged hill ; the general 
consequence is the stoppage of paper-currency.^ 
And he hrushed aside the specious argument that 
an act done in secrecyhrings no general ill conse- 
quences. ‘Those who reason in this manner do 
not observe, that they are setting up a general 
rule, of all others the least to be endured : namely, 
that secrecy, whenever secrecy is practicable, unll 
justify any action.’ Paley analysed the commonly 
accepted morality of his time to prove that con- 
siderations of utility underlay it, and he applied 
the utility criterion to pressing problems of the 
age. He exercised very considerable influence, 
and his Principles became the standard text-hook 
at Cambridge. 

3. Empirical utilitarianism and the philosophical 
radicals. — i. Ethical theory of Bentham. — Jeremy 
Benthara was born five years after Paley, but he 
lived until 1832, Paley having died twenty-seven 
years before. Paley went to Cambridge, and 
Cambridge became the centre of his form of utili- 
tarianism. Bentham went to Oxford, but it ivas 
in London that he gathered disciples round him 
and founded his school. The Introduction to the 
Principles of Morals and Legislation was printed 
in 1780, but it was not published until 1789, four 
years after Paley’s Principles had appeared, and 
only then through the insistence of Bentham’s 
disciples, jealous of their master’s fame. 

Bentham made little mention of his indebtednew 
to his predecessors, but of Hume’s Treatise and oi 
the treatment of utility in it he said ; ‘ For my 
own part, I well remember, no sooner had I read 
that part of the Avork which touches on this 
subject, than I felt as if scales had fallen from my 
eyes.’* Priestley also, according to his own 
account, influenced him. Apart from these ac- 
knowledgments, and those to French and Italian 
utilitarian Avriters, he states his ethical position 
as though it were original to himself. So far as 
his theory is concerned, the only originality lay 
in .his treatment of the hedonistic calculus. At 
the same time utilitarianism Avill ahvays be 
associated with the name of Bentham. There is 
no doubt that the hold it obtained on men’s minds 
Avaa largely due to his thorough application of the 
utility principle in the spheres of economics, juris- 
rudenee, and politics, and to his gathering round 
im a devoted OToup of folloAvers who applied, 
taught, and popularized his doctrines. 

Bentham’s ethical theory is found chiefly in 
three Avorks — A Fragment on Government (1776) ; 
The Principles of Morals and Legislation (1789), 
Avhere, hoAvever, the author’s first concern is Avith 
jurisprudence rather than with ethics; and the 
UeonfoZooy published posthumously in 1834. J. S. 
Mill held that the Deontology had been consider- 
ably altered by John BoAirring, Avho edited it. The 
crude egoism of Bentham’s theory is more apparent 
in it than elseAvhere, but there seems no reason to 
doubt that it substantially represents his vieivs. 

Bentham assumed dogmatically the hedonistic 
end, ‘the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number.’ His 18th cent, indmdualism led him 
to picture society as composed of p number of 
separate and largely antagonistic units. As J. S. 
Mill put it in his ‘ Essay on Bentham,’ Avritten at 
a time when he Avas emerging from the influence of 
Bentham ; 

‘ Bentham’s Idea of the world ia that of a collection of peraona 
pursuinp each his separate interest or pleasure, and the preven- 
tion of whom from jostlinB one another more than is unavoid- 
able, may be attempted by hopes and fears derived from three 
sources — the law, religion and public opinion.’^ 


1 Principles, It. vili. a lb. ii. vii. 

• A Fragment on Government, i. xxxvi. footnote. 

* Mill, ‘ JSssay on Bentham,' in dissertations and Discussions, 
L SC2. 
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Bentham’s point of vicAv with regard to sanctions 
Avas somewhat different from that of the theological 
utilitarians. They used sanctions to prove the 
ultimate harmony of the interests of each Avith the 
interests of all. For this reason they laid stress 
on the religious sanction. Bentham’s attitude was 
that of a political reformer rather than a theorist. 
He strove for reform of the constitution and of law 
— for a system of penalties Avhich Avould make it 
the interest of the individual to act for the general 
good. He did not attack the problem of cases 
Avhere no system of legal rewards and punishments 
could bring about this coincidence. 

The list and number of sanctions differed in the 
three ethical AVorks, but in the Principles Bentham 
mentioned four. They are practically the sanctions 
of Gay— the physical sanction, or the material 
consequences of actions such as ‘ disease produced 
by dissipation ’ ; the political sanction, or legal 
penalties and reAvards; the moral sanction, or 
public praise and blame ; the religious sanction, 
or the effect of religious hopes and fears. The last 
Avas of little importance : ‘ As to such of the 
pleasures and pains belonging to the religious 
sanction, as regard a future life, of Avhat kind 
these may be, Ave cannot knoAv. These lie not 
open to our observation.’* Bentham’s teaching on 
sanctions is summarized by himself in the folloAving 
passage : 

‘ It has been shown that the happiness of the individuals, of 
whom a community is composed, that is, their pleasures and 
their security, is the end and the sole end Avhich the legislator 
ou^ht to have in view : the sole standard, in conformity to 
»hich each individual ought, ns far ns depends upon the 
tbgislator, to be made to fashion his behaviour. But whether 
it he this or any thing else that is to be done, there is nothing 
by which a man can ultimately be made to do it, but either 
pain or pleasure. . . . There are four distinguishable sources 
from which pleasure and pain are in use to flow : considered 
separately, they may be termed the physical, the political, the 
moral, and the religious : and inasmuch ns the pleasures and 
pains belonging to each of them are capable of giving a binding 
force to any law or rule of conduct, they may nil of them bo 
termed sanctions.' In a footnote lie adds : ‘ Bnnetio, in Batin, 
was used to signify the act of binding, and, by a common 
grammatical transition, any thing ivhich serves to bind a man : 
to wit, to the observance of such or such a mode of conduct.’* 

Bentham, driven by the determination to have 
some weapon Avith which to attack abuses con- 
secrated oy custom, elaborated the hedonistic 
calculus. The morality of an act, he said, was 
to be decided not by ‘ intuition,’ but by a scientific 
calculation of the consequences of the act in terras 
of pleasure. In order that the calculation should 
be scientific certain things must be taken into 
account, viz. the intensity and duration of the 
pleasure, its certainty, its propinquity (SidgAvick 
points out that this has no locus standi unless it 
affects the certainty), its fecundity, or ‘ the chance 
it has of being folloAved by sensations of the same 
kind,’ and its purity, or ‘ the chance it has of not 
being folloAved by sensations of the opposite kind.’ 
The extent of the pleasure, or the number of 
people affected, should also be taken into account 
and the Avhole so balanced that the total quantity 
of pleasure attendant on an act should be knoAAm. 

Quite consistently Bentham disalloAved any 
difference in quality in pleasure: Other things 
being equal, pushpin is as good as poetry. ‘ Each 
to count for one and no one for more than one ’ 
Avas the principle according to Avhioh pleasure 
should be distributed. 

ii. The practical movement. — Bentham used his 
greatest happiness principle for the reform of the 
constitution of laAv, especially criminal laAv, His 
political theory Avas in harmony Avith his psycho- 
logy. Members of Parliament, he held, must bo 
restrained, and constrained, to act for the general 
good ; so he urged that government shonldlie put 
into the hands of all, and advocated universal 
suffrage, voting by ballot, and annual parliaments. 

1 Principles, L ill. S 10. * Jb. J. ili. 01,2. 
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In 1776 Bentham’s first work, A Fragment on 
Government, was published anonymously. To- 
wards the end of his life the Catec/vmn of JParlia- 
mentary Reform appeared, and The Constitutional 
Code was published posthumously. Not only 
political theory but also jurisprudence received 
attention at his hands. ‘ He found the philosophy 
of law a chaos,’ Mill said, ‘and left it a science.’ 

Bentham attracted a band of disciples and 
founded a school. It is to the efforts of his dis- 
ciples that we owe the publication of the hulk of 
his works, for Bentham seems to have been in- 
different to the fate of his ■writings. Among all 
Bentham’s followers James Mill had the greatest 
ability. He joined Bentham in 1802. From that 
time the philosophical radicals were a group of 
men with a definite ethical, political, and economic 
faith. J. S. Mill said of this creed 

* It was not mere Benthamism but rather a combination of 
Bentham’s point of view with that of the modern political 
economy and with the Hartleian metaphysics. Malthus’ popu- 
lation principle was quite as much a banner and point of union 
among us as any opinion specifically belonging to Bentham. ‘l 

Bentham and James Mill were contemporary 
rather than successive leaders of the school, as 
Leslie Stephen makes them out to be. Mill lived 
only four years after Bentham’s death. A 
prominent part was also played by George Grote, 
the two Austins, and, last of all, J. S. Mill. In 
1824 the WestmiTister Review, the organ of the 
school, was first published, and did much to 
^read its creed. Psychology was supplied by 
James MiU in his Analysis of the Phenomena of 
the Human Mind. Mill adopted the association 
psychology of Hartley, but discarded his cumber- 
some physiological theory. His theories of the 
self, the external world, and belief — largely 
Hume’s position — were also accepted by the school. 
In economics the views of Ricardo and Malthus 
were adopted. As they held the theory of the 
iron law of wages, the only method of amelioration 
lay, they thought, in restraining the increase of 
population. Their general policy was one of 
laissez-faire, and this attitude was a contributory 
cause to their disappearance from politics. They 
returned some members to the first reformed 
parliament, but they were afterwards swallowed 
up by the Whigs. 

iii. John Stuart Mill. — J. S. Mill spoke of his 
father as ‘the last of the 18th century.’ He 
himself was a transition thinker, and many of 
his inconsistencies are explained by his endeavour 
to reconcile hedonism and idealism — to reconcile 
Bentham and Coleridge, styled by him ‘the two 
great seminal minds of England in this age.’ 

J. S. Mill gradually moved away from the 
position of Bentham and his father. In 1826 
came what he called ‘a crisis in my mental 
history,’ when he fell under the influence of 
German idealism. 

• I never, indeed, wavered in the conviction that happiness is 
the test of all rules of conduct, and the end of life. But I now 
thought that this end was only to be obtained by not making it 
the direct end. Those only are happy (I thought) who have 
their minds fixed on some object other than their own happi- 
ness ; on the happiness of others, on the improvement of 
mankind, even on some art or pursuit, followed not os a means, 
but as itseif an ideal end.’s 

In 1835 Mill published in the London Review an 
answer to Adam Sedgwick’s criticism of Paley. 
Under the influence very largely of Sedgwick and 
of W. Whewell the theological utilitarianism of' 
Paley had lost its prestige in Cambridge. In his 
reply to Sedgwick Mill indicated what was his 
own theory of human nature — that man is origin- 
ally altruistic. After his father’s death he spoke 
out more plainly, and in 1838 there appeared in 
the London and Westminster Revieto his * Essay 
on Bentham.’ The substance of his criticism of 
1 Autohioffraphy, new ed,, london, 1903, p. 60. 
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Bentham is that his reading of human nature wa* 
too narrow. He ‘failed in deriving light from 
other minds.’ Nor were his nature and circum- 
stances such as to furnish him with a ‘ correct and 
complete picture of man’s nature and circum- 
stances.’* The influence of the idealism of Cole- 
ridge, Wordsworth, Carlyle, Sterling, and Maurice 
can be traced in the following paragraph : 

‘Man Is never recognised by him as a being capable of 
pursuing spiritual perfection as an end; of desiring, for its 
own sake, the conformity of his own character to his standard 
of excellence, without hope of good or fear of evil from otlier 
source than his own Inward consciousness. Even in the more 
limited form of Cionscience, this great fact in human nature 
escapes him. Nothing is more curious than the absence ol 
recognition in any of his writings of the existence of conscience, 
ns a thing distinct from philanthropy, from affection for God 
or man, and from self-interest in this world or in the next.’* 

In his small work Utilitarianism Mill united 
the two ends of pleasure and spiritual perfection 
by his theory of qualitative differences in pleasure, 
and conscience reappeared there as the internal 
sanction to be added to Bentham’s external 
sanctions. In an essay published in the West- 
minster Review in 1852, entitled ‘Dr. Whewell 
on Moral Philosophy,’ Mill, probably under the 
influence of Mrs. Taylor, whom he had just 
married, reverted to the narrower and more 
orthodox utilitarianism which he held in early 
life. This essay of Mill’s, however, was only one 
move in the controversy between himself and the 
leaders of the school of ‘ Paley reversed.’ That 
school, led by Sedgwick and Whewell, after super- 
seding Paley in Cambridge, found itself confronted 
with a new Benthamism — a Benthamism which in 
the hands of Mill maintained its hold on men's 
minds by means of a wder interpretation ol 
human nature. 

Mill’s defence of utilitarianism which appeared 
in Fraser’s Magazine in 1861, and was published 
in book form in 1863, was largely directed against 
the Cambridge school. 

*I must again repeat,’ he eald, ‘ . . . that the happlncea 
which forme the utilitarian standard of what is right m con- 
duct, is not the agent’s own happiness, but that of all con- 
cerned. As between bis own happiness and that of others, 
utilitarianism requires him to be os strictly impartial os a 
disinterested and benevolent spectator. In the golden rule ol 
Jesus of Nazareth, wo read the complete spirit of the ethics ol 
utility. To do os one would be done by, and to lore one's 
neighbour os oneself, constitute the ideal perfection of utili- 
tarian morality.’ * 

As Sorley says, Mill claimed for utilitarianism 
that ‘it is not selfish, because it regards the 
pleasures of all men as of equal moment ; it is not 
sensual, because it recognizes the superior value 
of intellectual, artistic, and social pleasures as 
compared -with those of the senses.’ ‘ 

Mill separated himself most completely from 
his predecessors in teaching that pleasures differ 
not only quantitatively but qualitatively. ‘ It is 
quite compatible,’ he said, ‘with the pnnciple of 
utility to recognize the fact, that some hinds of 
pleasure are more desirable and more valuable 
than others’ and again, in the oft-quoted words, 

‘ It is better to be a human being dissatisfied than 
a pig satisfied; better to be Socrates dissatisfied 
than a fool satisfied’® — in all of which he really 
surrenders tlie utilitarian position and strikes n 
responsive note in the hearts of those who feel the 
inadequacy of a hedonistic ethic. For hedonism 
Bentham’s position is the only consistent one: 
Quantity of pleasure being equal, puslipin is as 
good as poetry. If there are higher and lower 
pleasures — ana common opinion would seera^ to 
agree with Mill here— some other standard than 
pleasure is set up. Pleasure is no longer the 
criterion. It would not, moreover, be correct to 
regard tliis as a passing phase in Alill’s mental 

1 ‘ Essay on Bentliam,’ in Disseriations and DitmeHom, 1. 85ft 
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ievelopment. In Liberty his mind was tnming 
that way when he took for the motto of his third 
chapter von Humboldt’s saying, ' the end of man 
is . . . the highest and most harmonious develop- 
ment of his powers to a complete and consistent 
whole.’ His paragraph on qualitative differences 
in pleasure contrasts, however, wdth his statement 
a few pages earlier in the Utilitariani^n as to tlie 
theory of life on which the utilitarian ethic \vas 
grounded — ‘namely, that pleasure, and freedom 
from pain, are the only things desirable ns ends ; 
and that all desirable things . . . are desirable 
either for the pleasure inherent in themselves, or 
as means to the promotion of ' pleasure and the 
prevention of pain.’ * 

Mill departed from Bentham also in his emphasis 
on the internal sanction of conscience, which he 
defined as ‘ a feeling in our own mind ; a pain, 
more or less intense, attendant on violation of 
duty. ’ ® That the growth of conscience was largely 
dependent on right education — on the attaching of 
the_ appropriate sanctions to acts— that psycho- 
logically it was to be explained by association. 
Mill held with Bentham. But he also held that 
the core of conscience was the ‘social feelings of 
mankind ; the desire to be in unity with our 
fellow creatures. , . . The social state is at once 
BO natural, so necessary, and so habitual to man, 
that, except in some unusual circumstances or by 
an effort of voluntary abstraction, he never con- 
ceives himself otherwise than as a member of a 
body.’* Here he follows Hume and Hartley in 
attributing to man natural altruistic tendencies, 
in crediting him with ‘sympathy,’ as opposed to 
Bentham’s theory of self-interest as the motive of 
action. 

Mill’s often criticized ‘proof’ of utilitarianism 
rested on the doctrine of psychological hedonism, 

‘ The only proof capable of being given,' he eald, ‘ that an 
object la vlaible, la that people actually see it. ... In like 
nmnner, I apprehend, the sole evidence It la possible to pro- 
duce that anything la desirable, is that people do actually 
desire it ... No reason can be given why the general happi- 
ness is desirable, except that each person, so far as he believes 
It to be attainable, desires his own happiness. This, however, 
being n fact, we have not only all the proof which the case 
admits of, but all which it is possible to require, thot happiness 
Is a good : that each person's happiness Is a good to that person, 
nnd the general happiness, therefore, o good to the aggregate 
of all persons.'^ 

The word ‘ desirable ’ may mean ‘ what can be 
desired’ or ‘what ought to be desired.’ If we in- 
terpret it in the former sense. Mill meant that 
it was psychologically possible to will ‘general 
happiness.’ It is more probable that he meant 
‘ ought to be desired.’ Sidgwick says : 

‘MiU must be understood to mean In saying that "the 
genera! happiness la derirafile " that it is what each individual 
ouqht to desire. . . . But this proposition Is not established by 
Mill’s reasoning, even if we grant that what is actually desired 
may be legitimately inferred to bo in this sense desirable '—and 
this passing from the is to the ought is surely by no means an 
obvious step. lie continues: ‘For on aggregate of actual 
desires, each directed towards a different part of the general 
happiness, does not constitnte on actual desire for the general 
happiness, existing in any individual ; and Mill would certainly 
not contend that a desire which docs not exist in any Individual 
can possibly exist in an aggregate of Individuals.'* 

Thus Mill’s attempt to prove that general happi- 
ness is the ethical end failed. 

His account of sympathy also, though important, 
is not always consistent. From his statement of 
psychological hedonism it apjieared that man was 
originally a wholly selfish being actuated hy desire 
for his own personal interest. In that case sym- 
pathy would bo originally selfish. Mill never 
admitted that. At times he laid the CTcatest 
stress on man’s social disposition. But if man is 
social, he is sympathetic by nature. 

1 fPf ifffnnanCfinU, p. 10. * Ib. p. 41. 
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For fuller account of the Mills see art. MlLl^ 
James and John Stuart. 

The most distinguished of Mill’s younger associ- 
ates was Alexander Bain of Aberdeen. Bain was 
a thoroughgoing utDitarian. His most important 
work, however, was done in psj'chology : T/ie 
Sen.se.4 and the Intellect was published in 1855 and 
The Emotions and the Will in 1859. For associa- 
tionism he said the last word that can be said. 
The point of chief interest in his ethics is his 
treatment of disinterestedness. ‘ To obtain virtue 
in its highest purity, its noblest line,’ he said, ‘ we 
have to abstain from the mention of both punish- 
ment and reward.’ * ‘ So far as I am able to judge 
of onr disinterested impulses, they are wholly 
distinct from the attainment of pleasure and the 
avoidance of pain. They lead ns, ns I believe, to 
sacrifice pleasures, and incur pains, without any 
compensation.’ * Sorley says of Bain : ' Ho had 
no illusions — except the great illusion that mind 
is a bundle of sensations tied together by laAvs of 
association.’* In the light of this metaphysical 
theory of the self — with slight variations the 
accepted theory of the utilitarians — it is easier to 
understand the utilitarian conception of an end 
which is a succession of pleasant feelings, ‘ a sum 
of pleasures,’ and which left reason out of 
account. 

4. Evolutional utilitarianism; Herbert Spencer 
and Leslie Stephen. — Spencer’s ethical views are 
found chiefly in the first and last parts of the 
Social Statics and in The Principles of Ethics. 
The first part of the latter. The Bata of Ethics, 
was published separately in 1879; the remainder 
of the Principles in 1892-93. The Social Statics 
was published in 1851, eight years before Danvin’s 
Origin of Species. But even at that date the 
evolutionary hypothesis had taken bold of 
Spencer’s mind— it was in the air. Then Danvin, 
by his investigations into the origin of species, by 
bis researches into the variation of forms found in 
different natural surroundings, by his emphasis on 
the principle of natural selection ns explaining 
these variations, gave a wide-spread currency to 
the evolutionary theory. Nor mnst the part 
which A. Kussel Wallace played bo forgotten. 
Darwin also saw, however, tliat natural selection 
alone would not explain evolved conduct, for the 
more evolved conduct is, the smaller a part does 
natural selection piny, because civilized society 
protects the unfit and does not allow them to be 
exterminated. This difficulty was overcome by 
the — now largely discredited— hypothesis of the 
transmissihility of acquired characters. Evolution 
by natural selection — or, in his ovm phrase, ‘ sur- 
vival of the fittest’ — and by means of the trans- 
mission of acquired characters was for Spencer the 
explanatory and synthesizing principle of all 
knowledge. 

Ethics, however, ivas Spencer’s main interest. 
Everything else led up to this. For his etliics see 
art. Spenckr, Herbert, 2 (6). Our concern here 
is witli the relation of Spencer’s ethical sj'.stem to 
utilitarianism. We have to see why he himself 
called it ‘rational utilitarianism’ as opposed to 
the empirical utilitarianism of Mill, and why it 
is generally known ns evolutional utilitarianism. 
Spencer’s opposition _ was directed against the 
method of utilitarianism, not against its greatest 
happiness principle. He accepted pleasure as the 
good, though even here he was not consistent. 

• Life is good or had,’ he said, ‘ according ns it does, 
or does not, bring a surplus of agreeable feeling.’ 
‘The good is universally the plcasnralile.’ 
Pleasure is the end nnd is ‘ ns much a necessary 
form of moral intuition ns space is a necessary 

I A. Bain, Tht Emotiems and (he Vondon, ISSO. p. 297 
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form of intellectual intuition.’ But Spencer -was 
an evolutionist as well as a utilitarian, and at other 
times we find the good defined as ‘ preservation of 
human society’ or ‘quantity of lire measured in 
breadth as well as length.’ It is true that he 
stated that conduct tending to preservation of life 
was good because life involved a ‘ surplus of agree- 
able feeling.’ ‘ The implication . . . is that conduct 
should conduce to preservation of the individual, of 
the family, and of the society, only supposing that 
life brings more happiness than misery.’* This 
supposition is never proved. At times he empha- 
sized progress and pictured an ideal society, rather 
than happiness, as the ethical end. At times the 
emphasis was on being, at other times on happiness 
or well-being. 

It was the method, however, rather than the 
end of empirical utilitarianism that Spencer 
opposed. His object was to find ' for the principles 
of right and wrong in conduct at large, a scientific 
basis.’ He criticized specifically the hedonistic 
calculus of Bentham, and emphasized the value of 
general rules (as indeed had been done by most 
utilitarians with the exception of Bentham) rather 
than particular decisions in individual cases. He 
wrote to Mill : 

‘The view for which I contend is that morality properly so- 
called— the science of right conduct — has for its object to 
determine hoio and wJip certain modes of conduct are detri- 
mental, and certain other modes beneficial. These good and 
bad results cannot be accidental, but must be necessary con- 
sequences of the constitution of things ; and I conceive it to be 
the business of moral science to deduce, from the laws of life 
and the conditions of existence, what kinds of action necessarily 
tend to produce happiness, and what kinds to produce un- 
happiness. Having done this, its deductions are to be 
recognized as iaws of conduct; and are to be conformed to 
Irrespective of a direct estimation of happiness or misery.’® 

To get the premisses whence deductions could be 
made Spencer turned his attention to ‘absolute 
ethics’ as opposed to ‘relative ethics’ — absolute 
ethics being the ethics of an ideal society where 
conduct was perfectly adapted and produced 
pleasure unalloyed with pain. Spencer did nob 
seem to appreciate the fact that, if such a society 
existed, the question of morality would not arise, 
for by hypothesis all conduct was perfectly adapted 
to social environment — there Avas no conflict of 
desires. From study of this ideal society Spencer 
considered it possible to deduce general rules as to 
what ‘conduct must be detrimental and what 
conduct must be beneficial.’ He had then to 
consider further how these general rules were 
applicable to existing society. By this method 
relative ethics would be derived from absolute 
ethics. The extraordinary artificiality of this is 
apparent. Spencer himself admitted that the 
method had not turned out to be so fruitful as he 
expected. The four principles which he found for 
the guidance of conduct cannot be said to be 
derived from absolute ethics. They Avere justice, 
negative beneficence, positive beneficence, and 
enliglitened self-interest. Justice was non-inter- 
ference. 

‘ Every man has freedom to do all that he wills, provided he 
infringes not the equal freedom of any other man.’* This 
principle owed its origin to Spencer’s pronounced individualism 
rather than to any sttidy of absolute ethics. Negative benefi- 
cence required that each man must perfectly fulfil his own 
nature ‘ without giving unhappiness to other men in any direct 
or indirect way.''* Besides positive beneficence there was en- 
lightened self-interest which demanded that, ‘ whilst duly 
regardful of the preceding limitations, each individual shall 
perforin all those acts required to fill up the measure of his own 
private happiness.' ° 

Spencer’s system is not held, at least in Spencer’s 
fonn, by any thinker of the present day. 

In 1882 Leslie Stephen published The Science^ of 
Ethics. In the preface he associated himself Avjtli 
the utilitarians in the words ‘AATiters belonging 

1 Principles, ch. iil. 5 8 f. ® AutuOioffraphy, it 88. 
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to what I may call my oAvn school, to Hume, 
Bentham, the Mills, G. H. LeAves, and Mr. Herbert 
Spencer.’* He did not folloAv Spencer in definin" 
' the good as lenrfh and breadth of life ; he defineo 
it as the ‘ health of the social organism.’ ‘ Society 
may be regarded as an organism,’ he said. ' This 
organism implied ‘a social tissue, modified in 
various AA’ays so as to form the organs adapted to 
various specific purposes.’ The Avorking of evolu- 
tion could be seen in the social organism. 

Leslie Stephen Avas opposed, like Spencer, to the 
hedonistic calculus. ‘Life is not a series of de- 
tached acts,’ he said, ‘ in each of Avhich a man can 
calculate the sum of happiness or misery attainable 
by different causes.’ Like Spencer he held that 
the evolved state Avaa necessarily a happy one. 
The radical criticism of Stephen’s theory, as of all 
evolutionary theories of ethics, is that he took 
what is, namely the trend of evolution, and identi- 
fied it Avith the ideal, Avith Avhat ought to be. 

5. Rational utilitarianism ; Henry Sidgwick.— 
E. Albee in his History of English Utilitarianism, 
published in 1902, spoke df SidgAvick’s Methods 
of Ethics as ‘the last authoritative utterance of 
traditional utilitarianism.’ Though a utilitarian, 
Sidgwick differed in some ways from all his pre- 
decessors. He was ‘a Utilitarian,’ but ‘on an 
Intuitional basis.’® He found in certain funda- 
mental ‘ intuitions ' the basis of his system, Avhereas 
the earlier utilitarians Avere opposed to all forms 
of intuitionism, though in J. S. Mill a neAV spirit 
of understanding and appreciation of the rival 
school had begun to show itself. Sidgwick, 
further, though an ethical hedonist, discarded 
psychological hedonism, Avhich had formed part of 
the stock-in-trade of preceding utilitarian Avriters, 
including J. S. Mill. 

SidgAvick’s analysis of the nature of desire Avas 
very similar to Butler’s, ‘Our conscious active 
impulses,’ he said, ‘ are so far from being ahvays 
directed toAvards the attainment of pleasure or 
avoidance of pain for ourselves, that Ave can find 
every Avhere in consciousness extra-regarding im- 
pulses, directed towards something that is not 
pleasure, nor relief from pain.’’ He naturally 
discarded also the utilitarian theory that extra- 
regarding impulses Avere not primary but Avere due 
to ‘ association ’ and ‘ translation.’ 


‘So far as we can observe the consciousness of children, the 
two elements, extra-regarding Impulse and desire for pleasure, 
seem to coexist in the same manner as they do in mature life. 
In BO far as there is any difierence, it seems to be in the 
opposite direction ; as the actions of children, being more in- 
stinctive and less reflective, are more prompted by extra- 
regarding impulse, and less by conscious aim at pleasure.’^ 

By ridding utilitarianism of psychological hedon- 
ism SidgAvick did good service. And he cleared 
the ground of the psychological difficulty as to 
hoAV the indiAudual can Avill the pleasure of others 
Avhen it conflicts Avith his own pleasure. Only the 
form of the difficulty, hoAvever, Avas changed, not 
the reality ; for,thoughSidgAvicksaAv the possibility, 
he found himself, at the end of his analysis, unable 
to see the reasonableness of gratifying a desire for 
the happiness of others when opposed to indiiddual 
interest. The problem took the folloAving shape 
for him, A fundamental moral intuition (at one 
time called a deduction from tAVO intuitions and 
expressed differently at different times) directed a 
man to prefer his oaati lesser good to tlie greater 
good of another. This Avas the formal principle of 
benevolence (formal because the nature of the 
good was not yet knoAA-n) which provided the 
‘proof’ of utilitarianism. SidgAvick’s further 
‘proof’ that the nature of the good was pleasure 
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amounted to little more than the acceptance of 
what purported to he the verdict of common sense. 
He arrived too rapidly at the conclusion that the 
good was desirable sentient life, and from that it 
was no great step to define it as pleasure. 

Sidgwiok found a second principle — the maxim 
of prudence, that ‘ one ought to aim at one’s own 
good on the whole ’ — to be as fundamental ns that 
of benevolence. This maxim, when one’s own 
good or pleasure is emphasized rather than good 
‘ on the whole,’ brought confusion into Sidgwick’s 
theory. He admitted that there were times when 
a choice had to be made between individual and 
general pleasure and when all mundane sanctions 
failed to reconcile them. To rationalize his system 
a harmony between universal and particular reason 
had to he shown. This harmony depended on the 
existence of a supernatural Being. Unable to 
accept the Christian faith and gaining no positive 
assurance from psychical research of an all-good 
and all-powerful Being, Sidgwiok left his system 
with the dualism in it unresolved. For a further 
account of Sidgwick’s ethics see art. Sidowick 
(Henry). 

6 . Present-day utilitarianism. — Little has to he 
said about utilitarianism after the time of Henry 
Sidgwiok. To-day it is not a theory of paramount 
importance in ethics. As J. S. Mackenzie says, 
it is stUl the dominant view among writers on 
economics, hut it has ceased to have much hold 
on English ethical thought,* Two schools can be 
distinguished. One contains Sidgwick’s disciples. 
E. E. Constance Jones, who may be taken _ as 
representative of this school, has under the title 
Rational Hedonism re-stated Sidgwick’s position 
and met objections to it.* Another school, that 
of the rationalist utilitarians, has found a spokes- 
man in J. M. Eobertson. In his Slwrt History of 
Morals Robertson calls Sidgiviok’s ethical logic 
inconclusive, ‘leaving as it did that earnest 
thinker conscious of a need for a future state.’* 
There is, however, an unresolved antagonism in 
Robertson’s own theoiy. For, while accepting the 
greatest happiness principle as the ethical end, he 
says, ‘ there can be no stronger “ obligation ” than 
that of following your own happiness as you see 
it.' The two ends, he tiiinks, would often be in 
harmony owing to the individual’s natural altruistic 
tendencies, or to pressure exerted by society or 
the working of conscience. A man ‘cannot, un- 
less he is abnormally selfish, escape discomfort in 
knowing that he has practised injustice or failed 
in reciprocity.’* But what of the ‘abnormally 
selfish*^ man: In Robertson’s theoiy, no blame, 
in the ethical sense, attaches to him for his failure 
\o act for the common good. He is what he is 
through no fault of his oivn. The criminal is the 
result of ‘ pathological conditions,’ or a ‘ product 
of maleducation or stress of circumstances. Free 
will is demolished and with it moral responsibility. 

‘ For the critical utilitarian ... the had character 
remains bad, baseness remains baseness, the liar 
a liar, the thief a thief ; and his task is simply to 
try to guard himself and society against each form 
of evil in the best way, as society guards against 
the madman, in whose case even the free-wilier 
recognizes the physical causation.’ ' And what of 
the man, not necessarily abnormally selfish, who 
in spite of the discomfort of conscience, acts con- 
trary to the interests of others, doing what appears 
to himself to be for his own pleasure: He w, op 
Robertson’s principles, doing that which is his 
o\vn strongest ‘obligation’; nor does any blame 
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attach to his action, for by h5mothesis he cannot 
act othenvise than he does — which does not seem 
to leave much room for either ethical theory or 
moral conduct. 

HI. Critical . — i. The utilitarian theory of 
duty. — Utilitarianism failed signally in dealing 
with _ duty. It tended to ‘identify duty with 
coercion; to change the “ought” if not into a 
physical “ must,” at least into the psychological 
“must” of fear of pain and hope of pleasure.’* 
This was the natural outcome of the psychological 
hedonism on which the ethical theory was based. 
Bentham said of pleasure and pain that it was for 
them alone not only ‘ to point out what we ought 
to do ’ but ‘ to determine what we shall do.’ * On 
this basis he was consistent in adding in the 
Deontology that it was ‘very idle to talk about 
duties,’ and that ‘ ought is a word that ought to 
be banished from our vocabulary.’ 

According to psychological hedonism, all desire 
was desire for pleasure, and the strongest desire 
excited by the Keenest pleasure moved to action. 
Bain said : 

‘Wherever two present Bensations dictate opposite conrscs, 
there la an experiment upon the relative strength of the two. 
The resulting volition dlscloaes the stronger, and is the ultimate 
canon of appeal.'^ 

On such a foundation os this no place is left for 
the concept of moral obligation. 

But the consciousness of duty could not be 
ignored — the consciousness of something higher 
than and conflicting with inclination, in the light 
of which inclination ‘ought’ to be suppressed. 
Utilitarians accordingly dealt with the duty con- 
sciousness empirically by explaining its genesis 
and function. It owed its origin, they said, to 
sanctions external or internal ; pleasures and pains 
so attached to acts that the individual forbore 
to follow his first inclination and to act for his 
own selfish interest, and acted for the interests 
of all. Now there is no doubt that an individual 
is brought to a consciousness of moral obligation 
and to a knowledge oi particular duties through 
social influences. It is not hero, but in its account 
of the ultimate nature^ of moral obligation, that 
the utilitarian explanation is inadequate. 

Later utilitarianism, as represented by Sidgwiok 
and bis school, was not hampered by psychological 
hedonism. Sidgwick said : 

•It seems then that the notion of "ought" or "moral 
obligation” . . . does not merely import (1) that there exist* 
In the mind of the ijerson Judging a specillc emotion . . . nor 
(2) that certain rules of conduct ere supiJortcd by penalties 
which will follow on their violatioiu . . . What then, it may be 
asked, does it import: WTiat definition can we give of "ought,” 
“right," and other terms expressing the same fundamental 
notion I To this I should answer that the notion which these 
terms have In common is too elementary to admit of any 
formal definition.** 

Sidgwick thus refused to resolve the ‘ought’ into 
anything else. As we have seen in the account 
of the views of J. M. Robertson, rationalist 
utilitarianism has no place in its system for moral 
oWigation. The ‘ought,’ as uneferstood by the 
ordinary moral consciousness, is _ excluded from 
any determinist system. For this reason, it is 
not certain that ou a thoroughgoing analysis of 
the system of Sidgwick and Ins school any logical 
place w'ould bo found for the concept of moral 
obligation. 

2, Motive and intention. — ^The controversy as 
to whether the proper object of moral praise and 
blame is ‘ motive^ (‘ spring of action ’) or ‘ intention ’ 
(the ‘object of desire’) is a historic one. ‘An 
action done from duty,’ Kant said, ‘derives its 
moral worth, not from the purpose which is to bo 
obtained by it, but from the maxim by which it 

1 J. Dewey and J. H. Tufts, Sthicf, London, 1909, p. Si5. 
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is determined.’* In opposition to this we have 
the utilitarian position. ‘ There is no such thing,’ 
Bentham said, ‘as any sort of motive that is in 
itself a bad one.’® And J. S. Mill : ‘ The morality 
of the action depends entirely upon the intention.’ ® 
‘Intention’ Mill defined as ‘what the agent wills 
to do,’ as opposed to motive, ‘the feeling which 
makes him will so to do.’ It is important to note 
that Bentham and the Mills were entirely con- 
sistent in holding that moral quality did not lie 
in motive. On their own theory, that pleasure 
ivas the only motive, they could have come to no 
other conclusion. 

' Let a man’s motive be ill-will ; call it even malice, envy, 
cruelty ; it is still a kind of pleasure that is his motive : the 
pleasure he takes at the thought of the pain which he sees, or 
expects to see, his adversary undergo. Now even this wretched 
pleasure, taken by itself, is good.’* 

The sharp line drawn by utilitarianism between 
motive and intention has had a considerable 
influence. It has tended to induce other moral 
theories which rested on a truer psychological 
basis to make a separation between motive and 
intention, attributing moral quality to one only. 
Secondly, it has tended to make morality external. 
With regard to the first point the truer attitude 
seems to he to regard motive and intention as 
distinguishable but not separable — as the affective 
and ideational sides of the same thing — and to hold 
that moral judgment belongs to tlie two taken 
together, to the whole moral act. Dewey’s defini- 
tion of motive and intention puts this well; 
‘Intention is the outcome foreseen and wanted; 
motive, this outcome as foreseen and wanted.’” 

With regard to the second point, utilitarianism, 
finding moral quality to reside in consequences, 
though in * attempted ’ consequences, made morality 
an external thing. According to Mill : 

'The morality of the action depends entirely upon the 
intention— that is, upon what the agent wills to do. But the 
motive, that is, the feeling which makes him will so to do, 
when ft makes no difference in the act, makes none in the 
morality: though it makes a great difference in our moral 
estimation of the agent, especially if it indicates a good or a 
bad habitual disposition— a, bent of character from which useful, 
or from which hurtful actions are likely to arise.' 8 

The last part of this paragraph seems to point 
to character as the final object of moral judgment, 
and to make it a good in itself. This, however, 
is illusory. At the end of oh. iv. Mill states the 
position clearly in the following words ; 

‘ This state of the will [will to do right] is a means to good, 
not intrinsically a good ; and does not contradict the doctrine 
that nothing is a good to human beings but in so far as it is 
either itself pleasurable, or a means of attaining pleasure or 
averting pain.’ 7 

3- The hedonistic calculus. — J. M. Kobertson 
says that the great task which faces moralists 
to-day is a system of ‘ applied ethics. ’ • U tilitarian- 
ism professes to supply a scientific calculus — the 
hedonistic calculus of Bentham — which renders 
this system of applied ethics possible. 

Bentham summed up his senema of mensuration 
in the lines : 

'Intense, long, certain, speedy, fruitfttl, pnre — 

Such marks in pleasures and in pains endure. 


1 Theory of Ethics^, tr. T. K. Abbott, London, 1909, p. 16. 

* Principles, ob. x. 5 2. 

* Utilitarianism's p. 27, footnote. 

* Bentbam, Prineipws, ch. x. § 2. x. footnote. 

* J. £;ewey and J. H. Tufts, Ethics, p. 250. 

* Utilitarianism^^ p. 27, footnote. 

7 Jb. p. 6L The controversy between the utilitarian and 
the intuitionist is perhaps the most far-reaching of ethical 
discussions, and Spencer’s reconciliation Is a false one, while 
Bidgwick’s position Is really a confession that both are true 
bnt irreconcilable — a dualism. James Martineau is the greatest 
modem exponent of intuitionalism, as against either utili- 
tarianism or evolutionism, and there can be little doubt that 
in general men of high moral sense feel that ‘ because right 
is nght to follow right were wisdom in the scorn of conse- 
mence.' As Mill agreed, it makes a CTeat difference in our 
ntimation of the person what motive he acta from, and onr 
estimation of the person is the main factor in the oase. 

s Short Bist. of Morals, p. <29. 


Such pleasures seek, if private be thy end: 

If it be public, TOde let them extend. 

Such pains avoid, whichever be thy view : 

It pains must come, let them extend to few.’l 

While Btill adopting Bentham’s calculus, most 
of his successors plead not for a fresh inquiry into 
evei^ act but for rules founded on well-considered 
utility. 

Is the utilitarian calculus theoretically possible I 
Some moralists, including J. S. Mackenzie, have 
denied that it is. The calculus implies that a 
q^uantitative judgment is applicable to pleasures, 
tliat a certain intensity can be balanced by a 
certain duration of pleasure. The difficulty about 
the calculus, however, is not theoretical but 
practical. There is no known unit of men.suration. 
Burther, ijleasure-pain values vary according to 
persons, times, and circumstances. Albee says 
that the one really fatal objection to the calculus 
in his opinion is that urged by Spencer in the 
Social Statics that ‘ there would necessarily be an 
important shifting of the scale of hedonic values 
wth every stage of intellectual or moral progress 
(or decadence), whether on the part of the indi- 
vidual, the community, the nation, or the race.’ ® 
This practical difficulty, the lack of scientific pre- 
cision, is intensified when we remember that the 
pleasure-pain consequences have to be estimated 
for all ‘whose interests appear to be concerned.’* 
Who are these? Onr own family? Our fellow- 
countrymen ? The present generation ? Or must 
we act so as to promote the welfare of future 
generations? J. S. Mill did not limit happiness 
to mankind. The good act is one by which happi- 
ness is ‘ to the greatest extent possible, secured to 
all mankind ; and not to them only, but, so far as 
the nature of things admits, to the whole sentient 
creation.’* This widening of the scope of the 
calculus is in keeping with the modem conception 
of organic life as a whole. In practice, however, 
utilitarians have narrowed the scope of the 
calculus, which seems to point to its failure as 
a scientific rule. 

4. Pleasure the ethical end. — Against those 
utilitarians who said that pleasure was the only 
thing which could be desired some critics of utili- 
tarianism have held that pleasure cannot be the 
object of desire at all, and that, if not an object of 
desire, it cannot be the ethical end. It seems, 
however, truer to hold that pleasure may be 
desired, and further that pleasurable things may 
be, and often are, desired because they are pleasant. 
Nor should we, with Green, deny the possibility 
of a ‘ sum of pleasures ’ as the ethical end, for by 
this is meant no more than pleasure lasting as long 
as possible and as intense as possible. 

The first criticism of pleasure as the ethical end 
that must be made is that it lacks the qttality of 
virtue which the moral consciousness demands in 
the good and affords no explanation of the essence 
of the particular virtues. Huxley’s statement, 
‘If it can be shown by observation or experiment 
that theft, murder, and adultery do not tend to 
diminish the happiness of society, then, in the 
absence of any but natural knowledge, they are 
not social immoralities,’® has simply to be denied, 

J. S. Mill’s admission of a qualitative difference 
in pleasures is really an admission that for moral 
conduct one must transcend pleasure as either the 
supreme staudard or the supreme good. Further, 
as Green said, there must be permanence in the 
ethical end. Pleasure does not fulfil this requisite. 
‘And after all it does seem a pretty definite and 

1 Bentham, Principles, nr. } 2, footnote. 

» K Albee, A Bist. of English Utilitarianism, London, 1902, 
p.887f. 

• Bentham, Principles, ch. iv. { 6. 

* Utilitarianismts, p. 17. 

s nineteenth Century, 1. [May, 1877] 6f?. 
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importent point to take, that transient pleasures 
have_ in them no element of progress, contribute 
nothing to the permanent interests which unify 
(or, in fact, constitute) a life.’' And it is too 
simple.^ Utilitarianism attracts by its simplicity, 
but it is simple because it fails to do justice to all 
the facts of Me. Man’s nature cannot be explained 
in terms of feeling only. 

Again, pleasure lacks motive efficiency. Utili- 
tarianism lias dispensed with the categorical im- 
perative, and in itself it has no driving power. 

Is there no truth, then, in the theory that the 
good is pleasure ? There is the truth that the good 
must be pleasant, otherwise it cannot be an object 
of desire. The nature of the good is not pleasure, 
and yet pleasure is a result and accompaniment of 
the good. ‘ Man’s chief end is to glorify God,’ but 
those who glorify God will experience pleasure in 
the highest degree. They 'enjoy Him for ever,’ 
And the glorifying of God involves the promotion 
of the well-being of humanity, which is not in- 
consistent with the promotion of pleasure. Kant 


based his argument for immortality on the fact 
that reason demands the harmony of pleasure and 
virtue, and since they do not always or evet 
perfectly unite here they must on the ground of 
rational congruity be at one somewhere. 

Utilitarianism os an ethical theory is weak, bat 
as a principle of political action it is not ivithout 
its working value. 

Literatcrb.— In addition to the books referred to In the 
article, mention may be made of the /olloninff; W. L. 
Courtney, Coiistruttine Ethics, new ed., London, 1895; C. 
Douglas, John Sluarl Hill, Edinburgh, 1895, The Ethics of 
John Stuart iliil, do. 1897; T. H. Green, Prolegomena to 
Ethies\ Oxford, IDOS; C. B. Roylance Kent, The English 
Radicals, London, 1899 ; J. MacCunn, Bfa Radical Thin&rtP, 
do. 1910 ; H. R. Marshall, Jftncf and Conduct, New York, 
1919; J. Martineau, Types of Ethical Theorjp, Oxford, 1^9; 
A. Seth Pringle-Pattison, The Philosophical Radicals, Edin- 
burgh and London, 1007 ; G. de Ruggiero, Modem Philosophy, 
liondon, 1921, pp. 242-240; J. Seth, English Philosophers ana 
Schools of Philosophy, London and New York, 1912; W. ^ 
Sorley, Ethics of Naturalismfl, I-ondon, 1904 ; Leslie Stephen, 
The English Utilitarians, do. 1900. 
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VADAGALAIS. — See Prapatti - Marga, 
Sects (Hindu), § 4. 

VAIRAGl.— See BaikXQI. 

VAISALI. — ^Tbe ancient city of VaUiiU (Vitala 
of JJaTnauafta Pali Vis5.U ; Chinese Fei-sh6-li) 
was equally 'sacred to the Jains and the Buddhists 
long ago. It is now represented unquestionably 
by the village named Basar or Basayb (not Besarh 
or BSsSrh, as in nearly all books), situated in the 
Hajinur subdivision of the Muzafl'arpur District of 
the Bihar and Orissa Province, in 69' N. and 
85” 8' E. The site of the city occupies a space 
about ten miles in circuit, which includes several 
villages besides Basiirh and many ruined mounds. 
'The most interesting group of remains, situated 
near the village of Bakbira at the north-west 
comer of the site, probably stands outside the line 
of the city walls, which, so far os is knoivn, apjwar 
to have been built of mud, not masonry. The 
largest and most prominent mound, evidently the 
site of tlie fortilied palace or headquarters of the 
local ruler, stands in the south-east comer of the 
city area and is called Bisalgarh, ‘ the fort of 
Bisal,’ the eponymous hero of the place. The 
village of Basarh is on the south and south-west of 
that mound. The identity of VniSrdi with the 
group of remains associated with the village of 
Basarh is conclusively proved by the survival of 
the ancient name with only slight modifications ; 
by geographical bearings taken froin Patna and 
other ^aces; by topographical details ns com- 
pared with the description recorded by Hiuen- 
Tsiang (Ynan-Chwang), the Chinese pilgrim m the 
7th cent, j and by the finding on the spot of seal- 
ings of letters inscribed with the name Vesah. 
Tlie documents, wliich were addressed to oflioials 
and otlier residents, have totally disappeared. 
The sealings foimd number about 1000, of which 
two or three hear the name of the town. The 
collection ranges in date from about 200 B.c. to 
A.D. 600, and is of much intere.st for many reasons, 
but need not he further described here, ns it gives 
no information concerning the history of religion. 

1 n. Barker, In Mind, 1904, p. 418. 

3 L 1. 47, Bt. IS in Schlegel’a text. 


Althongh the site of VaWSli has been visited 
and described by three professional archroologists, 
Cunningham, Bloch, and Spooner, their explora- 
tions, Giving to limitations of opportunity, have 
been extremely slight and superficial, so that in 
reality very little is knoim concerning the local 
remains of antiquity. The area of the city seems 
to offer tempting possibilities for future inquirers. 
No distinct local tradition of the ancient glories of 
the city has survived. The identity of the site 
has been completely forgotten by the people, and 
is known only to a few students of Indian antiqui- 
ties. No pilgrims visit the rains, and no consider- 
able modem temple or shrine exists among them. 
Yet few places in India have stronger claims upon 
the veneration of both Jains and Buddhists. 
Vardhamana Mahavira, commonly spoken of ns 
the founder of the Jnin Church, belonged to a 
noble family of Vni&'ili, where ho was bora and 
spent all Ins earlier life. After he had entered 
upon the ascetic career, lie is said to have resided 
in bis native town or the immediate neiglilwur- 
liood for twelve rainy seasons, during which travel- 
ling was unlawful for jiersons of his profession. 
The Jain scriptures often mention Vaiaali.' The 
arclueologists have not sought for Jain remains on 
the site, and nothing in their reports would load 
the reader to suppose that the Basarh area was 
the birthplace of Jainism, as it is known to 
moderns. 

Brahmanical tradition ignores VaiSali almost 
completely, and no remarkable event in the history 
of orthodox Hinduism seems to he connected witn 
the locality, although in the 7th cent, tho territory 
of which VaiSali was tho capital contained several 
scores of Hindu temples, besides hundreds of 
Buddhist monasteries, mostly dihapidated and 
deserted. The Jain establishments at that time 
were still numerous, and remains of them must 
survive. Nobody has thought of even looking for 
them. Such attention as the site has received has 
been bestowed almost exclusively on efforts to 
trace Buddhist holy places desenbed hy Hinen- 

I The best account of the lile o( Mahivira is that in ch. lit of 
Mrs. Sinclair Stevenson's Tfte Heart of Jainism, which elves a 
sutnmarj- of the conflicting legends of the various sect*. Se» 
also 11. 'Jacobi, Jaina Sutras, pt. 1. (SBE xxlL), and art. 
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Tsiang. The discovery of the sealings mentioned 
above was accidental in the first instance. The 
earlier Chinese pilgrim, Fa-Hian, who visited 
Vaisali at the beginning of tlie 5th cent., mentions 
only a few of the most notable sacred buildings 
which were then standing. His account implies 
that in his time the city was inhabited and that 
the holy places were maintained. The sealings 
establish beyond doubt the fact that during the 
reign of Chandragupta Ii. (c. A.D. 375-413), at the 
time when Fa-Hian was travelling, VaiSali was an 
important place, governed by a prince of the 
imperial Gupta family. It was in the province 
of Tira or Tirabhukti, the modern Tirhut. The 
decay of the city and the gradual desertion of the 
Buddhist institutions took place in the interval 
between A.D. 405 and 637, the approximate respec- 
tive dates of the visits of Fa-Hian and Hiuen- 
Tsiang. The ruin of the city may be ascribed to 
the decline of the Gupta power and the troubles 
connected with the Hun invasions of the 5th and 
6th centuries. Nothing is known concerning the 
local history between the days of Buddha, about 
500 B.C., and the visit of Fa-Hian nine centuries 
later. 

In the time of Buddha VaiSali was the capital of 
the Lichchhavis, a tribe, people, or nation who 
were regarded as a section of the Vrji (Pali Vajji) 
nation. But Hiuen-Tsiang distinguishes the 
Vaisali territory from the vrji country to the 
north-east, roughly equivalent to the modern 
Darbhanga District. The origin and affinities of 
the Lichchhavis, who certainly were foreigners, 
afford much room for speculation. Spooner seems 
to suggest that they were domiciled Persians. The 
writer of this article believes that they were of 
Mongolian race, akin to the Tibetans and other 
Himalayan peoples. They had many peculiar 
customs, quite different from those of ordinary 
Hindus. Manu * treats them as Vritya K§atriyas, 
who did not observe fully Hindu dharma. They 
lived under the government of an aristocratic 
oligarchy or senate, of Avhich the president was 
called king. The legendary splendours of their 
capital are often mentioned in Buddhist books. 
The Diilva, or Tibetan Vinaya, thus describes 
them : 

‘ There were three diatriots in Vaiiall. In the first district were 
7000 houses with golden towers; in the middle district were 

14.000 houses with silver towers ; and in the last district were 

21.000 hcuses with copper towers : in these lived the upper, the 
middle, and the lower classes, according to their positions.' 

The city was imagined as a kind of earthly para- 
dise, beautified by splendid buildings and charm- 
ing parks, in which countless birds made melody. 
The Lichchhavis were believed to have lived in a 
round of continuous festivities. The chiefs waged 
war with both Bimbisara and Ajataiatru, the 
kings of Magadha with whom Buddha had deal- 
ings. The city, according to an early tradition in 
the Dulva, was reckoned among the six CTeat 
cities, the other five being Sravasti, Saketa, 
Champa, Varanasi (Benares), and Kajagrha. 

The political pre-eminence of Vaisali at an ex- 
tremely ancient period is indicated by the strange 
story in the Bhadda-Sala Jataka.^ 

We iwe told that the wife of Bandhula, commander-in-chief 
of the Sravasti kingdom, felt a longing incident to the condition 
of pregnancy, and insisted on her lord taking her to VaiS.aIi, 
because, she said, ‘I desire to go and bathe and drink the 
water of the tank in Vesilli City where the families of the kings 
get water for the ceremonial sprinkling.’ Although it is im- 
possible to explain the allusion fully, it is clear that the water 
from a particular tank at VaiSali was essential for the lawful 
consecration of ‘ the kings,’ whoever they may have been. The 
Lichchhavis resisted Bandhula and were all killed. 

Vai^iili stood on the ancient royal road leading 
from Pataliputra (Patna) to Nepal, the line of 
which is marked by four Aioka pillars and other 

1 Later, X. 22. ^ No. 465 of Cambridge tr., voL iv. p. 94. 


notable ancient remains. The city thus was in 
direct communication with the imperial capital 
and tvith many places of high importance in tlie 
olden time. The distance from Patna is about 
27 miles in a direction a little west of north. The 
Lichchhavis and their city disappear from view 
for about eight centuries from 500 B.C. to A.D. 300, 
when they reappear as the source from which 
Chandragupta I. (ff.u.), the founder of the imperial 
Gupta dynasty, derived his power. That chief 
married a Licnchhavi princess, and his powerful 
son, Samudragupta (c. A.D. 330-375), habitually 
described himself ns the ‘ son of the daughter of 
the Lichchhavi.’ Probably the Lichchhans of 
VaiSali had been subject to the suzerainty of the 
Kushans, had become independent when the Indo- 
Scythian dynasty waned, and then had made 
themselves masters of Pataliputra. Their own 
city certainly held an honourable position in the 
reign of Samudragupta’s successor, Chandragupta 
n. (j.v.). At a later date we hear of a Lichclihavi 
dynasty of Nepal. The city then vanishes again 
from history. Wlien Hiuen-Tsiang msited it 
about A.D. 637, it was almost deserted, and he had 
to lodge in a small monastery occupied by a few 
monks of the Lesser Vehicle. They showed him 
all the sites of the Buddhist holy places according 
to the notions they had adopted 1100 years after 
the events of Buddha’s lifetime. Among the show- 
places was the site of the meeting of the Second 
Counefi.* 


The group of remains near Bakhira at the north- 
west corner of the city alone can be identified 
satisfactorily with objects described by Hiuen- 
Tsiang. It is impossible to doubt that the ASoka 
lion-pillar still standing is that seen by him, or 
that the tank beside it is his ‘monkey-tank.’ If 
the locality should ever be explored properly^ at 
any future time, as the site of Taxila is being 
examined by Sir John Marshall, many interesting 
discoveries may be anticipated, and further identi- 
fications of monuments may be possible. 

Lubrattob. — Taiiali ia mentioned eight times In the Pall 
Jdtakas (see Eng. tr. ed. E. B. CowelJ, Oambridge, I895-19IS, 
Index Tol., ».r.). Other Buddhist literature frequently refers 
to the town in connexion with the Second Council (see art. 
CoDJ!on.s [Buddhist]), the residence of Buddha (j.r.), and the 
distribution of bis relics (see art. Relics [Eastern]). The 
accounts of the Chinese pilgrims Fa-Hian_ (ch. xxv.), and 
Hiuen-Tsiang (Tuan-Chwang) may be read in any of the trr. 
with variations. The statements of the Tibetan Dulva are tr. 
by W. W. Rookhlll, The Life of the Buddha, London, 18M. 
llie copious Jain literature about Mahavira ia cited by A. IL 
R. Hoernle, annual address in Proceedings ASB, 189S, and 
H. Jacobi, Jaina Sutras, pts. i. and 11. (SBE xxii. [1884], xlv. 
[1896]). See also A. A. GuSrinot, Essai de bibliographie Jama, 

Dnvia 10nn nnrf ♦ XTrtfoa rio P?hTlf»ffmr»hJ« .rflinfl.* Ill eJ A . 1909. 


particulars not available elsewhere. 

The geographical position, topography, and ancient remains 
of the site are discussed in IGI vii. [1008] s.v. ‘Bssarh’; A. 
Cunningham, Arehceol. Survey of India Bep., i. [Simla, 1871], 
xvi. [Calcutta, 1883]; T. Bloch, Ann. Bep. Archcvol. Survey of 
India for igOS-OU, Calcutta, 1006, pp. 73-122, with survey map ; 
D. B. Spooner, ib. for WlS-lh, do. 1917, pp. 08-186 ; V. A. 
Smith, ■ VoiSali.’yRAS, 1902, pp. 267-288 ; and F. E. Pargiter, 
JASB, voL Ixvi. pt. i. [1897], p. 89. 

For the Lichchhavis (of. Nichchhavi, Litsabi) see V. A. 
Smith, ‘Tibetan Affinities of the Lichchhavis,’ I A xxxii. [1903] 
233-236; and S. C. Vidyabhusana, ‘The Licchavi Race of 
Ancient India,’ JASB Ixxx. [1902], no. 2; but the subject needs 
further investigation. VINCENT A. SMITH. 


VAISESIKA.— The name of one of the six 
hUosophical systems of the Braiimans. Just as 
re are able to establish a close relationship be- 
ween the two oldest systems, the Sankhya and 
he Yoga, and between the third and fourth, the 
limariisa and the Vedanta, a third pair is formed 
y the Vaise?ika philosophy in connexion with 
he Nyiiya, the latest of the systems. _ Both the 
taisesika and the Nyaya teach the origin of the 
niverse from atoms (antt, paramaiyn, kaita), and 
1 See art. CocxciLS (Buddhist). 
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therefore introduce an entirely new element into 
the world of Brahman thought Farther, both 
systems have in common the precise definition and 
arrangement of logical ideas upon which their 
influence and fame depend. These common char- 
acteristics have led to a complete fusion of the two 
systems in the later philosophical literature of 
India, and to a failure to distinguish Vnisesika and 
Nyfiya doctrines on the part of earlier European 
students of Indian thought. Now, however, for 
a long time access to the original sources has 
enabled us to determine the orimnally distinctive 
character of the tAvo systems. The Nyaya used to 
be regarded erroneously as the earlier, and it is 
only recently that the priority of the Vaise^ika 
has been recognized. 

Its founder bears the name of Kanada, Eana- 
bhaksa, or Kanabhuj. AH three names have the 
same meaning, viz. ‘dev'ourer of atoms’; whence 
it follows that these titles must have been origin- 
ally terras of mockery bestowed on account of the 
atomistic character of the Vaitesika doctrines. 
Such harmless nicknames, Avhich in course of time 
have become real names, are often met with in the 
Indian world of letters. 

Kanada is supposed to have composed his text- 
book, the Vaiicsikasuiras, between 200 and 400 A.D. 
In it he proposes to teach the true discernment of eU 
that may be known, and for that purpose assumes 
six categories, Avhich in his judgment comprehend 
all existing things. In discussing these categories 
and their subdivisions, he treats of the most diverse 
problems, especially in cosmology and p^ehology, 
so that a complete system of philosophy is built up 
upon his doctrine of the categories. The following 
arc the categories : 1. substance {dravya) ; 2. 
quality {guna) ; 3. movement or_ action (karman ) ; 
4. association (samdnya) ; 6. difierence (vtSe^a ) ; 
6. inherence {samavaya). 

To the category of substance are assigned: earth 
(i.e. all organic bodies and all inorganic substances 
with the exception of the remaining four elements), 
water, fire, air, ether, time, space, soul, and the 
organ of thought {manas). To begin with, it 
appears to us strange that time and space are 
inmuded among substances. Kanada's conception 
of substance, however, is wider than ours ; he 
intends by it that which has qualities and move- 
ment, and is the immediate basis of phenomena. 
The difficult question as to the nature of time and 
space, to which Kant avos the first to give a final 
ansAver, is discussed, strangely enough, only inci- 
dentally and occasionally, in the Avhqle of Indian 
philosophy. In this respect the Sankhya philo- 
sophy has made a distinct advance, _ m that it 
regards time and space as tivo qualities of the 
eternal matter regarded as a unify. 

The exposition of the category of rohstance 
affords Kanada the opportuuify of settmg forth 
his atomic doctrine, which is derived frou^uddlnst 
sources. This has been shown by w. Handt 
in his treatise on the Vai^esika philosophy. Ac- 
cording to the doctrine of Kanada, the atoms of 
earth, water, fire, and air are eternal and un- 
created. Although they themselves have no 
extension, their heterogeneous nature is the cause 
of the extension and visibility of the combinations 
of atoms. UoAA' this is to be understood, and Axhere 
the A’isibility of these combinations begins, on 
these points Kaniida himself — to judge from the 
silence of the t^oi^csikostitvets^^ does not seem 
to have propounded any definite views. Later 
teachers of the school set forth the theory that 
an aggregate of three atoms (fry-unu&i) others 
say, of three double atoms {dvy-oyukft) possesses 
extension, and that it is visible in the shape of 

1 i>i« atomistifche GruncHane der VaiUihiJM-PhilosophU noefc 
ien C^ilrn darffutellt, BostoeX, 1000. 


the dost mote {trasarenu) dancing in the sun- 
light. 

The whole of this doctrine is vigorously combated 
in the philosophical works of the VedSnta and 
Sankhya, and indeed for reasons obArious on both 
sides, _ The adherents of these tAvo systems assert 
that, if the individual atoms do not possess exten- 
sion,_ the aggregate cannot be extended ; for ei-ery 
qualify of a product is determined by the similar 
quality of its material cause. 

The cosmogony of the Vaisesika system depends 
upon its theory of the atoms. It is also dominated 
by the Ande-spread Indian conception, that periods 
of creation and destruction of the universe folloAv 
one another in regular order ; and on each occasion 
the evolution and decay of the uniA’erse are eflbcted 
in the same Avay and by the same causes. The 
following explanations are in conformity Avith the 
exposition of W. Handt, ^ only that they do not 
begin, as he does, AAith the dissolution of the 
universe, bnt with its development. 

During the period of dissolution, by which, hoAv- 
ever, the three infinitely great and therefore eternal 
and unchanging substances, ether, space, and time, 
are unaffected, no combination of the four elements 
of gross matter takes place, nor any union betAveen 
the numberless individual souls and the atoms. 
Bnt the souls retain their merit and demerit in a 
latent condition in the shape of dispositions. When 
the retributive force of merit and demerit AA-ith all 
its inevitable consequences, AA’hich here also, just as 
in the other systems of Indian philosophy, is the 
power that urges the universe on its course, is 
again aroused, the period of dissolution comes at 
once to an end. The souls therefore unite afresh 
Avith the atoms; and by this means a movement 
is started in the atomic elements Avhich marks the 
beginning of a new creation of the material uni- 
verse. This movement first originates in the atoms 
of the air, giving rise to double atoms, and through 
them to the gross material air which rushes forth 
and fills space. Thereupon AAdthin the elements of 
air the atoms of water combine together, AA’henee 
in the same woy the great ocean of the universe 
is produced. Within this ocean again the earth 
atoms come together, and form after the rise of 
double and tri]^e atoms the solid mass of the firm 
earth. Finally, the element of fire comes into being, 
its atoms also combining in the same AA-ay Aiutbin 
the Avater. Its origin is effected AA’ithin the water, 
Avhicb in a certain sense represents the guard 
that restrains the destructive force of the fieiy 
element, in order that its destroying poAver may 
be prevented from interfering Arith the organic 
course of the evolution of the universe. After the 
material universe has thus come into being, 
empirical existence begins afresh for the souls. 
These unite AA-ith bodies in accordance AA-ith the 
consequences of their Avork, still unexhausted from 
the preceding Avorld-cycle ; and in a ncAv series of 
existences lieap up for themselves merit and guilt, 
and earn rcAi-ard and punishment until the cycle 
comes to an end. In the Silnkhya philosopliy no 
cause is assigned compelling the dissolution of the 
uniA-erse; but in the Vnisc?ika the proces.® of its 
dissolution is accounted for in a very remarkable 
way. By their continual wandering through 
numberless bodies the souls arc so Avcakenwl and 
exhausted that they need a long period to rccniit. 
Just as Jiv-ing creatures upon e.artfi after tlie suffer- 
ings and toils of the day sink at niglit to sleep, 
and remain for a time tmconscious and Avilhont 
experience of ple.-isure or pain, so a anivers.il night 
spreads over the universe, wherein the individual 
souls may recover from the sufferings of the 
sainsdra. It is evident that so remarkable an 
explanation Avas not posiblc in a system which, 

I Op. eii, pp. ta-I>9. 
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like the Sahkhya, maintained that souls were 
destitute of qualities. Only a soul that actually 
experiences, wills, and knows could be thought of 
as in a condition of exhaustion. That, in fact, the 
Vaisesika philosophy does conceive of souls as 
endowed with qualities of their own will be under- 
stood from a consideration of the second category. 

The process of the dissolution of the universe 
goes on, then, in the following manner. The allec- 
tions disappear which are evoked by the action of 
merit and demerit in the individual souls, and 
which form the bond between body, the senses, 
and the external world. The motive force there- 
fore is restrained which maintains the cycle of 
existence. The -bond is consequently broken which 
exists by the power of merit and demerit between 
the material atoms and individual souls. The four 
atomic elements are now dissolved in regular suc- 
cession, the earth in water, the water in fire, the 
fire in air. The process of the dissolution of the 
atomic elements is effected in the reverse order to 
that of the formation of the material products from 
the atoms, affecting first the triple atoms, and after 
their destruction, when only double atoms remain, 
seizing in turn upon these, so that finally each of 
the four elements maintains its existence in the 
form of isolated atoms. 

From this statement of the cosmology of the 
VaiSesika system, which the ori^al texts present 
in connexion -with the category of substance, we 
turn to the category of quality. This category 
comprises the ideas of colour, taste, smell, touch 
(together \vith temperature), number, extension, 
individuality, connexion, separation, priority, pos- 
teriority, knowledge, joy, pain, desire, aversion, 
and ivill. This list Sanlcaramiara enlarges in his 
commentary on Vaiic^ikasutra I. i. 6, with seven 
other qualities, which, though included in the 
seventeen preceding, yet in his opinion deserve 
special mention. They are weight, fluidity, 
adhesiveness, sound (the characteristic quality of 
the ether, which is the medium of the undulations), 
after-effect (or self-reproduction, samskara, mani- 
festing itself in three ways, as continuance of move- 
ment m obedience to a given impulse, elasticity, 
and memory), finally, merit and demerit. 

It will be seen that this enumeration comprises 
mental as well as material properties. This affords 
Kanada an opportunity under the category of 
quality of developing liis psychology. Contrary 
to the philosophical teaching of the VedSnta and 
Sankhya, mental qualities according to the 
VaiSesika system are attached directly to the soul, 
as has been indicated above, but only in the form 
of dispositions. For no psychological process is 
possible for the soul that finds itself in an isolated 
condition. It is only in consequence of the soul’s 
union with the organ of thou^t (manas) that its 
faculties are capable of activity. Both souls and 
the organ of thought are eternal substances ; but 
the soul is all-pervading, i.e. not bound down to 
time and space, while the organ of thought is an 
atom. The latter is the intermediary between the 
soul and the senses, since urged by the soul it 
betakes itself on each occaaon to that sense 
through which the soul desires to perceive or to 
act (for the capacities of walking, speaking, etc., 
are, according to the Indian view, comprised under 
the idea of tlie senses ; a distinction is therefore 
made between the senses of perception and action). 
Thus the organ of thought contmues to move as 
long as it is actuated by a process of perception or 
a bodily activity. If it rests motionless in the soul, 
the union of the latter with the senses ends, and no 
perception or act or experience is possible. 

Kanada declares the organ of thought to be 
an atom, because in his view different percep- 
tions or other psychological processes do not take 


place simultaneously, but always one after tha 
other, though frequently in exceedingly swift suc- 
cession. On account of its minute size as an atom 
the organ of thought can unite at any given instant 
only with a single sense, and can only convey the 
idea of a single object. If the organ of thought 
were omnipresent like the soul, or if the soul 
could enter into immediate relation with the 
objects of knowledge, all objects would be simul- 
taneously perceived. As the organ of thought, on 
the one hand, imparts the quickening power to the 
soul, so, on the other, it acts as a kind of check by 
preventing the soul from exercising more than one 
function at the same time. 

The subdivisions of the third and fourth cate- 
gories, those of movement (or action) and associa- 
tion, are of little significance. Difi'erence, the fifth 
category, on the contrary, holds an important place 
in the VaMesika system, inasmuch as hy virtue of 
it the difference of the atoms renders possible the 
formation of the universe. The name, therefore, of 
the entire system, Vaisesika, is derived from the 
word for difference (vUesa). 

From the very beginning, the sixth category, 
inherence (or inseparability), the enunciation of 
which reflects great credit on the insight of 
Kanada, attracted the attention of Sanskrit 
scholars. This conception is clearly distinguished 
from that of occasional or separable connexion, 
which is regarded as a subdivision of the category 
of quality. The relation expressed by inherence 
subsists, for example, between the whole and its 
parts, the genus and the species, the particular 
object and the general id^ with which it is 
associated, between a thing and ite properties, 
between movement and that which is moved. 

Later teachers added to these six categories a 
seventh, non-existence. This conception is one 
which has proved very injurious not only to the 
development of logic, but also to philosophical 
speculation in the later works of all schools. Bear- 
ing in mind the negative tendency of all Indian 
thinking, we can readily understand how Indian 
philosophers were led to work out this idea with 
ever-increasing refinement. Of this the division 
of the category of non-existence into four sub- 
divisions furnishes a ready proof. Instead of 
‘future existence’ the Indian says ‘prior non- 
existence’; ‘posterior non-existence’ for ‘past 
existence.’ The simple relation existing between 
two things that are not identical (to give the usual 
example, between a pot and a cloth) is described 
as ‘mutual (or reciprocal) non-existence,’ and the 
actual impossibility of a thing (as of the son of a 
barren woman) as ‘ absolute non-existence.’ 

Litsbatcbb. — F. Max Mnffer, Six Systems of Indian Philo- 
sophy, London, 1899, ch. ix. ; M, Monier-Willlams, Indian 
Wisdom*, London, 1893 ; L. Suali, Introdiizione alio studio 
della JUosofia Indiana, Pavia, 1912 ; B. Faddegron, The Vawe- 
fika System, Amsterdam, 1918 ; Sarva-dariana-sahgraha, cb. x., 
tr. by Cowell and Gough®, London, 1894 ; VaiSeHha Aphorisms, 
tr. by A. E. Gough, Benares, 1873. B. GARBE. 

VAIShlAVISM.— I. Introductory.— The term 
‘Vaisnava’ is applied to that Hindu sect the 
members of which worship in a special way Vi§nu, 
as contrasted with the two other greater sects, the 
Saiva, or worshippers of Siva, and the_ Sakta, or 
worshippers of Sakti, the female personification of 
energy. Their worship is not to be confounded 
with the orthodox worship paid by the higher 
classes of Hindus to Vi^nu as their individual 
patron deity (ishta-devata). Like Saivism, V aisnav- 
ism is a form of monotheism, the setting aside of 
the triune equality of Brahma, Siva, and Vijnu in 
favour of a single god. 

No attempt has been made at the more recent 
enumerations to collect statistics of the numbers 
of these sects. Few of the rural classes follow any 
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distinctive sect, and it has been fonnd impossible 
to record the numbers of their adherents ■with any 
approach to precision.* 

2. The development of the worship ofVi5nu. — 
Since the_ Vedic period the development of the 
cult of Visnu has undergone many modifications. 
Though he is an important deity in the mythology 
of the Brahmanas, Vi§nu occupies only a subor- 
dinate position in the Bigveda, his essential feature 
being that he takes three strides, interpreted by 
some authorities to mean the rising, culminating, 
and setting of the sun, but more probably meaning 
the course of the solar deity through the three 
divisions of the universe.® The later development 
of his personality has been fully investigated by 
R. 6. Bnandarkar, -who traces its stages as follows : 
in the 6th cent. B.c. a religious reform arose like 
that which gave origin to Buddhism and Jainism, 
but based on theistio principles ; this soon assumed 
a sectarian type in the form of the Panoharatra or 
Bhagavata religion;® this, again, was combined 
with the cult of Narayana, ‘the resting-place or 
goal of gods’; soon after the Christian era the 
Abhira tribe of shepherds contributed to it their 
tribal hero Kr§na ; in the 8th cent, this faith, the 
predominant feature of which was bhakti, or love, 
came into contact with the doctrine of spiritual 
monism and world-illusion promulgated by San- 
karacharya {q.v,); the hostility to spiritual mon- 
ism gathered to a head in the 11th cent., when 
Ramanuja {q.v.) made strenuous efrorts_ to displace 
it by the religion of hliakti in a re-invigorated 
form ; he was followed in the north by Nimbarka, 
who advocated the cow-herd element and enjoined 
the cult of Radha, mistress of Kr§na ; the same 
policy was continued in the 13th cent, by Madhva 
or Anandatlrtha, who established, the doctrine of 
pluralism and brought into prominence the name 
of Visnu as supreme god ; in the north Riimananda 
added the cult of Rama, and his successor Ramanuja 
that of Narayana ; Kabir in the 15th cent, preached 
strict monotheism, the cult of Rama, and con- 
demned idolatry ; Vallabha in the 16th cent, 
founded the erotic cult of Kr§na and Radhd, and 
Chaitanya in Bengal that of the boy Kr§na and 
Radha, a corruption which led to the degradation 
of Vaisnavism ; in the Deccan Namdev and 
Tukaram discarded the worship of Kr^na-Radha, 
cultivated a more sober type of worship, dissemin- 
ated their ideas not in Sanskrit but m the ver- 
nacular languages, preached ppre love of God, 
and laid stress on personal purification of heart 
and morals as necessary to salvation.* _ 

3. Vi5nu and his incarnations. — VaijnaiTsm has 
thus developed on several distmct lines accordmg 
as the object of devotion, Vi^nu, varies in his 
manifestations, incarnations, or ‘ descents ’ (ava- 
tcLra). This theory tends towards syncretism, the 
absorption of the lower animal-gods or totems of 
the more primitive tribes into the Briihmanical 
pantheon. The incarnations of Visnu are some- 
times enumerated as six, ten, or twenty in 
number ; but the most important are those 01 
Kr9na and Rama.' The cult of Rama goes back 
in the Vayu JPurunu to about the 5th cent. B.C. ; 
in the Banidyana of Valmiki, which in its onmnal 
form is based on pre-Buddhistic materials, while ite 
kernel was probably composed before 600 B.C., and 
the more recent portion was probably not added 

1 Census 0 / India, 1901, vol. i., India, pt. 1. p. 362 : «'6- 1911, 
’’‘5 A.*’A?MnJ^oncll. Vedic Ilythology (=G1A/’ m. 1.), Stress- 
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till the 2nd cent. B.c. and later,* Rfima is depicted 
as a high-souled hero, and thus with his faithful 
wife Sita he won the affections of the Indian 
people. But it was not till the 11th cent, of our 
era that his cult was fully developed. This cult is 
described in the Ftfriw Piirdna, which seems to go 
back to the Gupta' period (a.D. 320-455).® The 
tenth book of the Bhagavata Purana lias exercised 
a more powerful influence than any other work of 
its class, was translated into Hindi by Lallu J^m 
Kavi under the title of Prema Sdgara, • The Ocean 
of Love,’ and is now the most popular manual of 
the cult of Kr§na.' The cult of Vasudeva-KRina 
seems to be mentioned by the Greek traveller 
Megastlienes ; and, if it prevailed in the period of 
the first Maurya emperors, it must have originated 
long before that time, and probably oives its de- 
velopment to that stream of thought which began 
with the Upanisads and culminated in Buddhism 
and Jainism.* Krsna seems to have been a local 
deity known as Gopala, ‘cow-herd,’ or Govinda, 
probably a later form of Govid, ‘ finder of cows,’ 
which was an epithet of Indra.' He was wor- 
shipped by the Abhira shepherds, who wandered 
wito their flocks over the region from Mathura to 
Dwarka. With this pastoral deity, by a process 
of syncretism, was combined the cult of an ocean- 
god of the western sea localized at Dwarka. How 
far this cult was influenced by Christianity, 
brought by nomad tribes like the Gurjaras from 
Central Asia, is still a question of controversy.' 
The imperfect combination of the cults of Mathura 
and Dwarka is shown by the vagueness and incon- 
sistencies of the legends which were invented to 
account for the later Kp^na cult. 

4. The subdivisions of the Vaispavas ; influence 
of the creed : sacred places. — The subdivbions of 
the Vai§navas follow the teaching of the great 
mtesionaries, of whom an account has elsewhere 
been given.® The most important is that of the 
Sri Vai§navas, founded by Rdmanuja, the followers 
of whom’ are more numerous in Southern than in 
Northern India. The second school is that of 
Madhva, or Anandatlrtha, who preached the 
doctrine of duality {dvaita), in opposition to the 
non-duality of ^ankarucharya. The tliird follows 
the teaching of Ramananda, whose characteristics 
were that no distinction was made between the 
Brahmans and the so-called ‘untouchables,’ and 
the use of the vernacular tongues ns the medium 
of his teaching. The fourth is the Vallabhilchiirj’a, 
whose worship of the guru has led to much scandal.' 

Vabnavism is essentially monotheistic, while 
Saivism is often ultimately pantheistic or, rather, 
is apt to relapse into pantheism, though it, too, is 
monotheistic.® 

•Taken ns o whole, one ot the chlel characteristics ol the 
United Provinces population Is n real and unaffected kindliness. 
Vaishnavism would certainly apjical to them, nod il adopted, 
would tend to enhance the very quality which would cause Its 
adoption.’*' 

It represents to a large extent the Buddhistic 

1 A. A- Mncdonell, A flirt, of Sanskrit Literature, London, 
1900, p. S09. 

2 V. A. Smith, The Early But. of IndiaS, Oxford, 1911, p. 
SlB . ; art. I'vtussa, voL x. p. 452. 

s lincdonell, Uist. Sanskrit LiL, p. S02 ; Prema Sdgara, tr. 
F. Pincott, London, 1907 ; F. 8. Growsc, iluWmrdJ, Allahabad, 
16S3, p. 62f. 

4 Bhandarkar, p. 9 ; J. W. McCrJndlc, Ancient India as d*. 
seril/ed by llegasthenes and Arrian, Calcutta, lf!77, p. 201; 
Growse, p. 279. 

» Bliandarkar, p. 35 ff. 

0 lb. p. 83; Growse, p. 67fl. ; 3. Kennedy, ‘The Child 
Krishna, Christianity, and the Gujars,' J HAS, October, 1P07, p. 
951 ff. ; 0. A. Grierson, ' Jlodem Hinduism and lis Debt to the 
Kestorians,' with discussion, ib. April, 1907, pp. Sll-335, 117- 
603. 

7 Art. HnromsM, voL vi, p. 703 ff. 

« Ib. p. 705 ; see also artt. RauXscr a; Maditvas, UADTlcalEhi: 
RajiXsasoIb, Raxa'Wats. 

» Census of India, 1911, XT., United Prvrinees, pt. L p. 12SC. 

10 Ib. p. ISO. 
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type of life and morals, in which regard for the 
sanctity of life (ahimsa), human and animal, is 
a predominant feature.^ Tod records that the 
^read of Krsna-worship among some of the 
Rajputs (who generally, being warriors, favoured 
the 6 aiva cult) exercised an ameliorating influence 
on their life and manners.® On the other hand, 
Dubois expresses a less favourable view of the 
sect in S. India. 

• The feeling of aversion which orthodox Brahmins entertain 
for Vishnavite Brahmins is shared by Hindus of all castes. A 
stigma of reproach appears to cling to them. It cannot be the 
the case, however, that the disfavour with which they are 
regarded is entirely due to their worship of Tlshnu. I think 
it must be largely Imputed to their excessive pride and arro- 
gance, their extreme severity, and their supercilious manners ; 
for though all Brahmins share these characteristics, it is 
generally acknowledged that the Yishnavites displa}' them in 
an intensified form.’S 

Again, the erotic tendency of some Vaisnava 
literature, particularly in connexion with the cult 
of Krsna and Radha, has aroused opposition 
among the more sober-minded Hindus, and it 
must be noted that the rival cult of Rama is 
singularly free from excesses of this kind. Growse 
remarks on one set of their poems : 

• If ever the language of the brothel was borrowed for temple 
use, it has been so here.’'* 

In Bengal the licentious habits of some orders are 
notorious. 

' The Bair.agi and Bairagan [male and female] Vaishnavos are 
of evil repute, their ranks being recruited by those who have 
no relatives, by widows, by individuals too idle and depraved 
to lead a steady working life, and by prostitutes. Vaishnavi 
or Boistuhl, according to the vulgar pronunciation, has come 
to mean a courtezan.' ° 

In N. India the cult of Vi^nu or l&§na is speci- 
ally observed at Mathura (q.v.) and the a^oining 
toAvns of Brindaban and Gokul {qq.v.) ; Vi§nu is 
worshipped at Puri as Jagannath (q.v.); he has 
a famous shrine at Badarlnath (q.v.)-, in Gujarat 
Kr§na is worshipped at Dwarka ; at Pandharpur 
in the Sholapur District, the Deccan, Vi§nu is 
worshipped as Vithoba 5 in the south his chief 
seats are Conjeeveram and Tirupatl. The Val- 
labhacha^as have their chief temples at Gokul 
and at Nathdwara in the Mewar State of Raj- 

utana. Rania-worship centres in the scenes 

escribed in the Rdmayana, Ayodhya, Chitrakut, 
and Nasik. 

Litbratdre. — M any of the authorities have been quoted In 
the article. The Vedic texts connected with Vijiju have been 
collected by J. Muir, Original Sanskrit Texts, London, I85S-72, 
iv.® [1873] 63 ff. The Vaispava sects are described by H. H. 
Wilson, Essays and Lectures on the Religion of the Hindus, 
London, 1861~62, i. 3011. On the connexion of Krapn-w^orship 
and Christianity see J. Kennedy, ‘ The Child Krishna, Christi- 
anity, and the Gujars,’ J'lJAS', October, 1907, p. 951 ff. ; G. A. 
Grierson, ‘ Modem Hinduism and its Debt to the Nestorians,' 
JRAS, April, 1907, pp. 311-335, 447-503, with the discussion, 
and bis art. BnAKTi-MAROA, vol. ii. p. 639ff., and the note in 
JRAS, April, 1913, p. 144. On Vaifnavas In general see BG ix. 
pt. 1. [1901] 630 ff. ; E. W. Hopkins, The Religions of India, 
Boston, 1895, and London, 1896, p. 388 ff.; M. Monier- 
Williams, Brahmanism and Hinduism*, London, 1891, p. 
95 ff. ; W. Ward, Viexo of the Hist., Literature, and Religion 
of the Hindoos'*, Serampore, 1816, ii. 6 ff. 

W. Crookk. 

VALENTINIANISM. — Valentinianism is aj 
form of Gnostic teaching which originated ivith | 
Valentinus, about the middle of the 2nd century. 
The term is a somewhat vague one, for Valentinus 
was generally regarded as the chief master of 
gnosis, and all the Gnostic schools were affected in 
some degree by his influence. His name was often 
attached to systems which had borroived from hun 
superficially, as well as to those which had grown 
directly out of his teaching. 

1 H. Kern, Jianual of Indian Buddhism (=OIAP m. viii.), 
Strasaburg, 1896, p. 6Sff. ; V. A. Smith, The Oxford History of 
India, Oxford, 1919, p. ^f. 

a J. Tod, Annals of Rajasthan, Oxford, 1920, ii. 619. 

S J. A. Dubois, Hindu Manners, Customs, and Ceremonies*, 
Ing. tr., Oxfonl, 1906, p. 122. 

4 P. 216. 

J J. Wise, Rotes on the Races, Castes and Trades of Eastern 
Bengal, London, 1883, p. 161. 


1. Life and writings of Valentinus.— Of the life 
of Valentinus only a few scattered notices have 
come down to us. He was born on the coast of 
Egypt, at the end of the 1st or the beginning of 
the 2 nd cent., and was educated at Alexandria. 
For some time he worked in that city as a Christian 
teacher, but eventually migrated to Rome, where 
he lived during the period between the episcopates 
of Hyginus and Anicetus (A.D. 137-166). He must 
have come forward as a Gnostic teacher before his 
arrival in Rome, for Justin mentions him among 
the conspicuous heretics,* and appears to have 
discussed his theories in the Syntagma, written 
about A.D. 160. Epiphanius states that he first 
became the head or a sect in Cypnis, and that he 
broke with the Church because he was passed over 
in _the_ election of a bishop. A personal grudge of 
this kind is, however, commonly imputed to famous 
heretics in the controversial writings, and there is 
no reason to doubt that Valentinus advanced to- 
wards his later position by a natural process of 
reflexion, which would be stimulatea by the 
Gnostic atmosphere of the Alexandrian Church. 
It is more than probable that he never formally 
detached himself from orthodox Christianity. 

Valentinus was the author of a number of 
writings which have now perished, with the 
exception of a few fragments. His works included 
hymns, homUies, epistles, and possibly a treatise 
entitled Sophia. A late tradition makes him the 
author of a Gospel, but of this there is no evidence. 
His adversaries themselves pay tribute _ to his 
eloquence and intellectual power, and their testi- 
mony is fully borne out by the meagre speoimena 
of his oivn ivriting which have been preserved. 
His system as a whole is known to us onlj^ from 
hostile witnesses, whose acquaintance with it had 
been formed at second hand; but through this 
obscuring medium it is still possible to recognize 
in Valentinus the foremost of the Gnostics, and 
one of the most gifted and versatile minds of the 
early Church. He was at once a poet, a philo- 
sopher, and a great religious teacher. Out of the 
chaotic materials of Gnostic tradition he con- 
structed a liarmonious body of thought in which 
there are not a few elements of rem speculative 
value. 

2 . Sources. — Of the patristic accounts of Valen- 
tinus the earliest was that of Justin, and an out- 
line of it has possibly been preserved in Iremeus, 
adv. RtBr. i. xi. 1-3. Hippolytus described the 
system in an early work which is now lost, but can 
be partially reproduced from pseudo-Tertullian, 
PhUaster, and Epiphanius. Our remaining sources 
are Irenaeus, Tertullian, and the Fhilosophumena 
of Hippolytus ; but Tertullian is for the most part 
directly dependent on Irenseus. Hippolytus and 
Irenceus — the two cardinal authorities — are broadly 
in agreement, but their differences are sufficient to 

E rove that they worked independently. Preference 
as often been given to the account of Hippolytus, 
which is shorter, clearer, and more symmetrical. 
But a number of indications make it almost certain 
that Irenseus is closer to original sources, although 
he has presented his material with little discrimi- 
nation, and has confused the teaching of Valentinus 
himself with that of his disciples. The notices of 
the controversial ivriters are supplemented by the 
Excerpts from Theodotus, a selection of passages 
from an early Valentinian writer which is appended 
to the Stromata of Clement of Alexandria. Tlie 
value of this source is much impaired by the diffi- 
culty of arranging the detached sentences in any 
intelligible order, and by the intrusion of comments 
which cannot with certainty be distinguished 
from the text. A curious problem arises from the 
similarities in thought, and occasionally in Ian- 
1 TrypfiOg 35, 
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guage, between the Excerpts and the account in 
IreiifBUS. A direct connexion is not probable, but 
there is reason to believe that the writer quoted 
by Clement and the main authority consulted by 
Irenteus have made use of the same document. 
In addition to the sources enumerated, we have 
the Fragments of Valentinus himself, by which we 
are enabled in some degree to checlc and interpret 
the evidence of the patristic writers. A number 
of fragments have also been preserved from the 
works of later Valentinian teachers — notably the 
Letter of Ptolemseus to Flora, which is quoted at 
full length by Epiphanius,' and the extracts from 
the commentaries of Heracleon, which are given 
by Clement and Origen. 

3 . The system of Valentinus. — It is stated by 
Irenteus* that Valentinus adapted the principles of 
current Gnosticism to a doctrine of his own ; and 
his system clearly betrays this dependence on 
earlier phases of the Gnostic movement. At Alex- 
andria he can hardly have failed to come into 
personal contact with Basilides, and the influence 
of the older teacher is apparent in various details 
of his system (e.g., the multiplication of neons, the 
doctrine of the passions as alien spirits invading 
the soul, the conception of the hebdomad as the 
sphere of the Demiurge). To Basilides, too, he 
may have owed the impulse to build aphilosophical 
theory on the basis of Gnostic tradition. For the 
most part, however, he reverts from Basilides to 
the older Gnostic constructions. It seems to have 
been his purpose to form a comprehensive system 
which shouldT gather up in itself the more valuable 
elements of aU previous gnosis. To this we may 
attribute the complexity of detail which marks 
the system, and which has sometimes been set 
down to later elaboration. From this too we imu 
best explain the remarkable diffusion of V alentinmn 
gnosis. All the Gnostic sects were able to recognize 
in it their ovra characteristic tenets, brought into 
a larger context, and impregnated witli a deeper 
meaning. As Valentinus borrowed from the 
earlier types of Gnosticism, so he adopted_ many 
suggestions from tliose Eastern religions which lay 
behind the whole Gnostic movement. The division 
of seons into groups of eight, ten, and twelve re(»Us 
the similar mouping of divinities in the Egyptian 
religion, "^le conception of the Pleroma ns made 
up of thirty seons has its obvious counterpmt in 
the thirty supreme gods of Zoroastnamsm. gome 
of the details in the history of Sophia and the Soter 
appear to be taken directly from the Swan and 
Plirygian myths of the mother-goddess rather than 
from their Gnostic analogies. But, 
elaborating the mythological framework, Valen- 
tinus informs it, to a far greater extent 
of his predecessors, ivith a philosophical mgnificauce. 
Hippolytus may be right in liis contention t'lat the 
system is largely indebted to the Pythagorean 
theory of numbers; but the f 
influence (as Hippolytus himself ledges) m 

undoubtedly that of Plato. Valentinus ei^deavoiim 
in his own fashion to work out the 
ception of an ideal 
world of visible things. H*® 
as longing to be restored to the kingdom of liglu 
from which it has fallen is ultimately 
Plato. The Gnostic mythology, as remoulded by 
him, partakes in some m^sure of the 
of the Platonic myths. His reons me no Ion e 
separate divine beings but aspcc^ of the nature 
and activity of God. They spring from one another 
not bv a process of birth, out by one of emanation. 
The trad?tional episodes of the Gnostic history of 
redemption are “Of® 

inward experiences in the life of the soul. , 
cism in the hands of Valentinas nttempte to trans- 
1 Beer, xxiia. S. > t. xi. 1. 


form itself into a real philosophy, offering a solution 
of the metaphysical problems of the origin of evil, 
the relation of spirit to matter, the creation of the 
world, the nature and destiny of man. 

With Valentinus the distinctively Christian cle- 
ment is much more pronounced than in earlier 
Gnosticism. He had begun his career as a Christ- 
ian teacher, and perhaps never regarded himself 
as alienated from the Church. So far as can be 
ascertained, he instituted no peculiar rites or 
sacraments to mark out his following as a separate 
sect. All through his system we can trace the 
desire to bring his thought into as close relation 
as possible to the Christian teaching, and with this 
intention he makes a continual appeal to Scripture. 
In no recorded instance does he fall hack on the 
esoteric writings which were favoured in Gnostic 
circles. His practice is rather to make use of the 
Scriptures acknowledged by the Church, OT and 
NT alike, and to read the esoteric meaning into 
them by a forced application of the allegorical 
method. But, while he thus appeals to Scripture 
in order to commend his teaching to orthodox 
Christians, he regards it ns at best a secondary 
source of revelation. This is apparent as weU 
from his highly subjective mode or interpretation 
as from his explicit statement : 

•Many ot the things written in the pnhiio hoolis are found 
also written In the Church of God. . . . The law written fn the 
heart is the people of the Beloved • {(.e. the spiritual race has 
come from Ood, and la Itself an Immediate source ot divine 
knowlcdgeyi 

Not only does Valentinus accept the Christian 
Scriptures, but in his scheme of redemption he 
makes room for Christian believers as the ‘ psy- 
chical’ class, intermediate between the ‘pneumatic’ 
and the ‘ hylic.’ Earlier Gnosticism had allowed 
only for the higher class, predestined to Ufo, and 
the lower, in which all spiritual potentialities were 
lacking. In the Valentinian system tjie third cIms 
is also capable of salvation, althougli in an inferior 
degree. This estimate of the 'psychic' natures 
was not due, as the Fathers complain, to arrogance 
and exclusiveness, but to a genuine solicitude for 
the mass of ordinary Cbristians. But the Christian 
affinities of tlie system are most clearly discernible 
in its central motive ; for its various speculations 
all converge in a doctrine of redemption, in which 
the chief place is assigned to Jesus. The redemp- 
tion is conceived, in tlie first instance, as the de- 
liverance of the spiritual element from matter, bat 
it was connecteu, at least in Valentinus s o\sti 
teaching, with a pure and lofty ethic. 

•The heart Is cleansed by the expulsion of every evil Mrlt ; 
and when the only good Father visits ft. It Is eanotincd, 
knd' gleams with light; and he who possesses such a heart la so 
blessed that “he shall see Ood.'”* 



Gnosticism , 

may fairly c.^ — 

mediate between the two forms of teaching, tie 
sought, on the one hand, to bring Gnosticism into 
closer sympathy with the Church tm_d, on the 
other, to secure the Church’s recognition of the 
elements of tnith in Gnosticism. 

The Valentinian system as_ desenbed by the 
Fathers, whoso evidence is consistent, in the main, 
with that of the Fragments, falls into two clearly 
marked divisions: ( 1 ) the events within the 
Pleroma, (2) the history of the creation and re- 
demption. One difiiculty, however, which has 
often been considered as of paramount importance, 
meets us at the outset. According to Irenscus, 
the icon who stands at tlie heaxi of the Pleromy 
has a female consort, while IlipiKilytus, who is 
here supiwrted by the Fragments and tlie Esx 
Theod,, speaks of one supreme principle who 1 * the 

1 Frag.e quoted in CJera. rj. C. 

• Ib.t io olroiTU il. 20. 
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eource of all being. Irenaens himself admits that 
on this point there was difference of opinion among 
the Valentinian schools. The discrepancy is nob, 
perhaps, so serious as might appear at first sight, 
especially when we remember tliat for Valentinus 
the isons tend to be little more than metaphysical 
abstractions. He apprehends the supreme prin- 
ciple as a unity, but as still containing within 
itself the possibility of distinction. This, indeed, 
is the presupposition of the whole system — that 
the original unity was capable from the first of a 
self-unfolding into the multiplicity of being. 

The supreme teon, whether conceived as monad or as dyad, is 
moved by an inner necessity of love to impart his fuilness, and 
by a process of emanation there arises the series of osons which 
constitutes the Pieroma. Bythos and Sige put forth Nous and 
Aletheia, from whom proceed the two pairs, Logos-Zoe and 
Anthropos-Ecclesia. These four pairs, or ‘syzygies,’ make up 
the oguoad, which is complete in itself — a Pieroma within the 
Pieroma. The process of emanation is then continued by the 
two lower pairs of the ogdoad. Logos and Zoe project the fire 
syzygies of the decad: Bythios-Mixis, Agcratoa-Henosis, Auto- 
phues-Hedone, Akinetos-Synorasis, Monogenes-Makaria. From 
Anthropos and Eoclesia proceed the six syzygies of the dodecad : 
Paracletes- Pistia, Patrikos-Eipis, Metrikos- Agape, Aeinous- 
Bynesis, Ekkiesinstikos-Makariotes, Theletos-Sopbia. When the 
Pieroma is thus constituted, it is enclosed within itself by Horos 
(the boundary), which, according to Irenieus, is also interposed 
between Bythos and Sige and the remaining sons. The doctrine 
of the Pieroma is borrowed by Valentinus from older Gnosti- 
cism, but is modified in the light of metaphysical principles. 
Absolute Being goes forth from itself in the sons of the ogdond, 
while in the decad and dodecad the powers immanent in these 
higher sons are draivn out and determined, first on the onto- 
logical, then on the more active, side. It wilt be noted that, in 
these lower pairs the male is desigiiaccd by an adjective, the 
female by a substantive — in keeping, apparently, with the 
Valentinian doctrine that the female contributes a vague sub- 
stance, on which the male imposes form. The harmony of the 
Pieroma is broken by the presumption of Sophia, the youngest 
aion, who aspires, by one account, to comprehend the unknow- 
able Father, by another, to create like tlie Father in virtue of 
bar sole activity. She produces an abortion, but, on the prayer 
of the other members of the Pieroma, two new teons, Onristos 
and the Holy Spirit, are put forth by Nous and Aletheia, and 
separate Sophia from her formless offspring. It falls out of the 
Pieroma, but is sought out by Christos and the Spirit, who 
endow it with form and then return. As a thank-oSerlng for 
the restored harmony the thirty ssons in fellowship put forth 
a new aeon, Jesus-l 

The second part of the system is concerned with the events 
outside of the Pieroma, after the departure of Christos from 
the lower Sophia (called in Irenmus by the Aramaic equivalent 
‘ Aohamoth Bereft of her helper, she is afflicted by the four 
passions of fear, grief, perplexity, and supplication ; and Jesus, 
the common fruit of the Pieroma, is sent forth to be her consort 
and deliver her. Her passions are detached from her and be- 
come independent principles— the fear changing into psychic, 
the grief into hylic, the perplexity into demonic, substance, 
while the supplication takes the form of a path of repentance. 
(A simpler type of the myth derives the four material elements 
from the passions of Sophia.) The psychic sphere is called, as 
in Basilides, the hebdomad, and is presided over by the Demi- 
urge, while below this sphere Is the cosmos, and lowest of all 
the chaos of unformed matter. From the Demiurge proceed 
the souls of men, but he is coutrolled, unawares to himself, by 
bis mother Sophia, and os a result of this twofold influence 
certain souls are spiritual, others psychic, the rest he}on^og 
wholly to the element of matter in which they are incarnated. 
For the redemption of human souls Jesus Is produced by the 
Immediate power of Sophia, and is bom of Mary. It was 
assumed by all Valentinian schools that his body was non- 
material, and Valentinus compares it, in one of the extant 
Fraqmei\ts, to water conveyed oy a canal. As to the nature of 
his body, however, there was a divergence of views which led, 
as will presently be noted, to Important consequences. The 
redemption accomplished by Jesus extends to all souls that are 
oot hopelessly estranged from the higher world, but the pneu- 
matic and psychic partake of it in different mode and measure. 
The former belong by their nature to the higher sphere, and 
require nothing for their deliverance but the moulding influence 
of gnosis imparted by Jesus. Their goal is an ascent into the 
Pieroma, where they are finally mated with angelic beinM. 
Psyclilc souls attain to salvation by faith and good works, oy 
which, with the aid of Jesus, they make up for their inherent 
deficiency ; and the sphere to which they are raised is the 
heaven of the fallen Sopliia. In each of the three worlds, there- 
fore (the Pieroma, the lower heaven, tlie cosmos), a deliverance 
is necessary, and is effected in each case by a different redeemer- 


1 A variant account in Iren. i. xi. 1 (apparently supported by 
the Sxe. Theod.) makes Sophia herself fail from the Pieroma, 
and give birth to Christos, along with a kind of shadow. 
Christos separates himself from his mother and returns to the 
Pieroma, and Sophia, left with the shadow, produces another 
son, the Demiurge. 


Sophio is saved by Christos, her offspring by Jesus, the fruit ol 
the Pieroma, while Jesus, the son of Alary, redeems the souls of 
men. it may be inferred from several indications in the Exe. 
Theod. and the earlier account of Hippolytus that the three 
Saviours were sometimes conceived as aspects of a single re- 
deeming power, and this may have been the original teachina 
of Valentinus. 

From this brief survey of the system it is evident 
that Valentinus conserves, and even accentuates, 
the mythological traits oi older Gnosticism, while 
seeking, as far as possible, to rationalize them. 
Instead of unmeaning names, the mons bear desig- 
nations which imply intellectual or religious 
qualities. The several stages of the history are 
determined not by astral conceptions but by a 
speculative scheme, carefully thought out, though 
in many respects obscure. Valentinus, moreover, 
has made a deliberate attempt to overcome the 
dualism implicit in all Gnostic thought. The 
cause of Sophia’s fall, and of the consequent ori^ 
of evil, is not so much a sin as a presumption, due 
to an impulse in itself good. Her fall takes place 
within the Pieroma, where she continues to abide. 
The Pieroma no longer stands in sharp opposition 
to the lower world out is linked m with it and 
is the ground of its existence. The Demiurge, 
though an inferior power, is imperfect rather tlian 
evil, and his work is capable of being transformed 
into sometliing higher. The worlds without the 
Pieroma are copies of it on a lower plane, and at 
each descending stage its history is repeated. One 
of the most significant of the changes due to 
Valentinus is the addition of Horos to the Gnostic 
cosmogony. For the Oriental conception of two 
opposite realms of being he substitutes the Greek 
one of a limit, preserving all existences in their 
due place and order. To a (Sreek instinct we may 
likewise assign the pervading thought that the 
divine activity, at eacn stage of the cosmic process, 
impresses form on formless substance. But with 
all bis efibrt Valentinus does not succeed in resolv- 
ing the dualism which lay at the foundation of 
Gnostic theory. It is tacitly assumed that from 
the beginning there existed along with God a 
world of alien matter or not-heing. This is capable, 
in varying degrees, of being moulded by the divine 
Artist, but in the end there is a residuum with 
which He can do nothing. The world of utter 
chaos is left over to the demons ; tho_ ‘ material ’ 
souls can look for no participation in the Ee- 
deemer's gift. 

4. Underlying purpose of the system. — Valen- 
tinus is at once a philosopher and a religious 
teacher, and from this double point of view we 
must consider the underlying purpose of his 
system 

(1) On the one hand, ho seeks to bring the 
abstract and inaccessible God into relation to the 
actual world. The Pieroma is the first outgoing 
of God from Himself, the manifestation of the 
Absolute in a sphere of being which is still, in 
some sense, one with Him. This process of self- 
unfolding is continued on an ever-descending scale 
until at fast the divine principle is merged in the 
depths of matter. A hymn of Valentinus, pre- 
served by Hippolytus, gives vivid expression to 
this normative idea. 

• I behold all things suspended by spirit ; I perceive all things 
borne on by spirit — flesh suspended from soul, soul upheld by 
air, air suspended Iroin mther, and fruits produced from Bythos, 
and the child bom from the womb.’ 

Matter, it is here implied, in linked with the 
cosmos, the cosmos with the lower heaven, tln.s 
with the Pieroma, and this again witli_ Bythos, 
from which absolute source all being lia« its birth. 
In another striking passage* Valentinus coinjiares 
the world to an imperfect image of God, winch is 
inscribed, however, witli the name of Him wlioin 
it represents so as to authenticate it : 

1 Quoted in Strom. Iv. 18. 
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The form is not exactly to the life, but the name supplies 
what is wanting in the effigy ; the invisibility of God co-operates 
with that which has been fashioned.* 

Thuij the whole luiiverse is conceived as an infinite 
gradation of being, instinct, though ever more 
faintly, with the power Avhich has called it forth. 
Valentinus, in other words, is struggling with the 
idea which had hovered before the minds of Greek 
thinkers ever since the days of Plato, and which 
finally received its classical form in Plotinus. His 
thonght is disguised and hampered by the Gnostic 
imagery in which he clothes it, but from the philo- 
sophical point of view he may he classed as one of 
the chief precursors of Neo-Platonism. 

(2) The philosophical interest is, however, sub- 
ordinate. Valentinus was primarily a theologian, 
and it was in the effort to solve religious problems 
that he was led to the speculations on which he 
bases his system. The controversial \VTiters, who 
are intent on exposing the absurdities of tlie 
heretical teaching, are chiefly occupied with these 
strange speculations ; but they are far less promin- 
ent in the surviving utterances of the Valentinians 
themselves. The Fragments and the Exc. Theod. 
only touch on them incidentally. Heracleon, in 
the extracts from his commentaries which we 
possess, makes hardly any reference to the Pleroma, 
and the questions which he discusses are intrinsi- 
cally as much Christian as Gnostic. His sugges- 
tions are considered seriously and sometimes 
accepted by Clement and Origen. The V alentinian 
theology, like that of the Church, has its centre in 
the problem of redemption, but this is approached 
from the metaphysical, instead of the ethical or 
mystical, side. Redemption, ns understood by the 
Gnostic thinkers, is the deliverance of spirit from 
the material element in which it has become 
entangled. How is this fall of spirit out of ite 
native sphere to be explained? No answer is 
possible except that some disaster hw taken place 
m the spiritnal world, and the Gnostic sets himself 
to discover its nature and origin. Not only so, 
but he is required to show how the primal error 
has been corrected. There can be no redemption 
for men on earth unless we have the assurance 
that order has been re-established in the upper 
world ; the restoration, like the fall, must begin 
from above. Valentinus, therefore, sets out from 
the doctrine of the Pleroma, and the redemption 
achieved in heavenly places after Sophia, by her 
error, had destroyed tne original harmoDy, But 
these speculations form only the background of 
the system. They supply a prologue in heaven, 
which is not to be mistaken for the real drama, 
although it provides the key by which it must 
be interpreted. Valentinus, like the orthodox 
teachers, is occupied all along with the redemption 
accomplished by Jesus, and differs from them 
chiefly in his endeavour to correlate it with a uni- 
versal redemption. This involves him, however, 
in further differences, which affect fiis whole re- 
ligious attitude. In spite of his desire to construe 
the universe as the harmonious unfolding a 
single principle of being, he is compelled, like 
other Gnostic thinkers, to fall back on an ultimato 
dualism. The fall of spirit cannot be metaphysi- 
cally explained unless it is assumed tliat front the 
beginning there existed something alien to God. 
This duality reveals itself in the world of 
os well as in the cosmos generally. Souls dilleT 
from one another in kind, and are not aapableot 
the same redemption. Valentinus makes a genuine 
effort to break tfirougii the exclusiveness to wliicii 
all previous Gnostics had stood committed. At 
tlie risk of inconsistency he recognizes tlio inter- 
mediate class of ‘psj-cbical ’ men, and it is one ot 
the ciiief objects of his sy.stem to find a place lor 
them within the scope of the icdeenung process. 
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But in the end be is driven back on the traditional 
Gnostic doctrine that only the spiritual can bo 
truly saved, and that their salvation is nothing 
else than the inherent prerogative of their nature. 

‘Ye are originally Inunortal, and children ot eternal lite, and 
ye would have death distributed to you, that ye miglit spend 
and lavish it, and that death may die in you and by you ; for 
when ye dissolve the world, and are not yonrselvcs dissolved, 
ye have dominion over creation and all corrupbon.'! 

In this remarkable saying Valentinus appears to 
hint at a lofty doctrine of the obligation resting 
on ‘spirituar men in virtue of their privilege. 
They are placed in this world of death, or have 
voluntarily entered it, in order that they may co- 
operate witfi the higher powers, and that tlirough 
them the dominion of death may at last bo utterly 
destroyed. In the light of such a saying it is im- 
possible to doubt the noble religions temper of the 
great Gnostic. The very dootnne which in other 
leaders of the movement had served to foster a 
spirit of egoism and of conteragt for the inferior 
mass of men is transformed by him into a supreme 
motive for human service. Yet tlie conception of 
one class of men who are marked out os essentially 
different from others is none the less made promin- 
ent. These higher natures alone are destined to 
a true redemption, and for them the work of a 
redeemer is hardly necessary. Like others thej’ 
acknowledge Jesus as their Saviour, but what 
they receive from him is little more than the ap- 
prehension of their own native excellence as the 
children of light. It is this failure on the part of 
its noblest representative to reconcile the Gnostic 
teaching with Christian ideas that stamps it most 
unmistakably aa alien, in its fundamental char- 
acter, to the gospel. 

5. Subsequent history of Valentinianism.— The 
history of Valentinianism after the founder’s death 
is very imperfectly known to us, but there is 
evidence tliat the sect extended itself rapidly, and 
found adherents in Italy, Ganl, N. Africa, Egypt, 
Syria, and Asia Minor. Tertnllian describes it as 
in his time ‘ frequentissimum plane haereticomm 
colleginra.’ According to Hippolytns, it came to 
be divided at an early date into two schools — the 
Eastern, or Anatolic, and the Western, or Italic — 
and the fact of this division is confirmed by the 
Exc. Theod., which purport to give the doctrines 
of ‘the so-called Eastern Valentinianism.’ The 
schism, wc are told, was brought about by a differ- 
ence of opinion ns to the nature of the earthly 
body of Jesus. The Easterns maintained that he 
assumed a pneumatic body, while the Westerns 
taught that his body was psychical, the Spirit 
descending on him at his baptism in the likeness 
of a dove. Botli of these views are represented in 
the Exc. Theod., and from this it has been inferred 
that the division cannot have been so slinrp as 
Hippolytus affirms, or that it must have followed 
some other line of cleavage. Clement, however, 
may have made his extracts from several writers, 
belonging to diflerent schools, or Thcodotus him- 
self muy have quoted from other Valentinians, 
with whom he was not in full agreement. Why 
the dispute should have turned on an issue that 
appears so secondary and artificial it is difficult to 
say. It may he that the Cliristological controversy 
which was to rend the Church a centuiy later was 
anticipated in some fashion by the Gnostic thinkers, 
hlore probablv the question as to the nature of 
the Kedeemcra body sen'ed merely to focus some 
radical difference of view as to the eco|)e and 
puriiose of the redemption iteelf. At all events, it 
IS significant that the sect was divideti on a matter 
that concerned not the speculative construction, 
but tbe doctrine of the Person of Christ. We 
have here n strong conlimmtion of the view that 
Valentinianism was much more closely allied to 
J Strtrtn. !v. 13, 
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orthodox Christianity than the records of the 
Fathers might lead ns to suppose. This conclusion 
is further borne out by the extant 'writings of the 
two leaders of the school who were next in influ* 
ence to Valentinus himself, and both of whom 
appear to have been his personal disciples— 
Ptolemseus and Heracleon. 

(а) Ptolemceus. — In his system as a whole 
Ptolemseus adhered closely to Valentinus — so 
iiiucli so that IrensBUs has made little eflbrt to 
disciiminate his separate teaching. He added, we 
are told, new and more complicated details to the 
.■eonology, and thought of the aeons as personal 
beings, not merely as modes and aspects of the 
divine nature. In his doctrine of redemption he 
laid peculiar emphasis on the relation of the work 
of Christ to that of the Demiurge. But besides 
the notices in the Fathers we possess the Letter of 
Ptolemaeus to Flora — the one document of 2nd cent, 
gnosis which has come do\vn to us complete. In 
■writing to a Christian of whom he hoped to make 
a convert, Ptolemmus would no doubt present his 
views with studied moderation, but his Letter, 
however we regard it, must be taken as an 
authentic statement of Valentinian doctrine. It 
deals ■with the specific <iuestion of the validity of 
the Law, and distinguishes (1) a Law given by 
God Himself, (2) a Law proceeding from Moses, 
(3) a Law appended by the elders to this Mosaic 
code. In the Law ^ven by God three elements 
are like'\vise distinguished : (1) spiritual precepts, 
which are of permanent value and were endorsed 
by Jesus ; (2) commandments, which were only 
for a time and were abrogated by Jesus ; (3) ordin- 
ances that must be interpreted in a typical 
or symbolic sense. The teaching of Jesus is 
accepted throughout as the one criterion of truth. 
Ptolemmus betrays his Gnostic presuppositions by 
identifying the God of the Law with the Demiurge, 
whom_ he conceives as an inferior and imperfect 
God, just rather thau absolutely good. But the 
Letter is evidence that the Valentinians not only 
were interested in Christian problems but also 
could discuss them with a sober and critical Judg- 
ment which we too often miss in the orthodox 
theologians. 

(б) Heracleon. — The name of Heracleon is 
attached by Epiphanius to a fantastic mytho- 
logical system, but this account of his teaching 
may confidently be set aside, in -view of the con- 
siderable fragments which have been preserved 
from his O'wn commentaries. It may be gathered 
from these that he accepted the Valentinian con- 
struction, but that he employed it chiefly as a 
background for understanding the redemptive 
work of Jesus. Like Valentinus, he recognizes 
three classes of men, and makes the salvation of 
the ‘ spiritual ’ consist in an inner enlightenment by 
means of gnosis. He appears to concede, however, 
that even the spiritual natures are capable of a 
fall. He holds, too, that after being saved them- 
selves they must re-enter the world and help to 
redeem the ‘psychic.’ In his conception of the 
Person of Clirist he adopts a strongly docetic 
po.sition. 

(c) Marcus. — If Ptolemseus and Heracleon stand 
foj a Valentinianism which had much in common 
with orthodox Christianity, a different tendency is 
represented by Marcus, who flourished about the 
same time. For the doctrines of Marcus we have 
practically no other source than Irenteus, whose 
account of their superstitious and immoral char- 
acter is perhaps coloured by prejudice. None 
the less it is evident that Marcus developed the 
ideas of Valentinus in a one-sided fashion and 
thereby distorted them. The characteristic feature ' 
of his_ system is number - symbolism. From the I 
numerical values of divine names he seeks to dis- I 


cover the nature and order of the aeons and tht 
mode by which the world has come into being. 
The Valentinian theory of redemption is connected 
by Marcus ■with the iueas of contemporary magia 
and astrology. He formed a sect which seems 
to have stood guite outside of the Church, -vrith 
institutions of its own and special baptismal rites, 
accompanied by exorcisms. From such a develop- 
ment as that of Marcus it was manifest that the 
Valentinian system, in anything like its original 
form, could not long maintain itself. In the hands 
of the master and his more enlightened disciples it 
was capable of serving a genuine philosophical and 
relirious interest. But it had been evolved by an 
artificial process from the crude speculations of 
primitive Gnosticism, and reverted in course of 
time to the earlier type. 

For several centuries Gnostic sects continued to 
arise which called themselves Valentinian, and 
which preserved the language and occasionally 
some of the ideas of Valentinus. The PistU 
Sophia and the other Coptic unritings may on this 
ground be assigned to the Valentinian school, 
although their connexion with it is otherwise 
remote. We hear of Valentinians in Italy about 
A.D. 360, and in Spain at the end of the 4th century. 
But these late survivals belong to the general 
histo^ of the decline of Gnosticism, and the 
true Valentinian movement had exhausted itself 
within two or three generations of the founder’s 
death. 

LiTERATmiE. — ^The subject o( Valentinianism is discussed In 
al) the general works bearing on Gnosticism (?.».). The Frag- 
ments of Valentinus were first colieoted in J. F. Grabe, 
Spicilenium SS. Patrutri^, 2 vols., Oxford, 1714, which is still 
valuable. They are reproduced, with commentary, in A. HU- 
grenfeld, Eeturgeseh. des Urchristentumt, Leipzig, 1884, in 
which the patristic accounts of the system are also fully dis- 
cussed. One of the ablest of modern accounts of Vaientinianism 
is that of E. de Faye, Gnosliquet et gnosticisme, Paris, 1018, 
pp. 89-246. The relation of the Exe. Theod. to Irenteus is dis- 
cussed by F. W. Dibelius, ZSfTW 5x. pBOSJ, x. [10092 230B. 
G. Heinnci, Pie Valentinianisehe Gnosis und die heiligeSchr(ft, 
Berlin, 1871, and R. A. Lipsius, art. ‘Valentinus,’ in Smith’s 
PCB iv. 1076 ff., are still indispensable. The most useful work 
on later Valentinianism is A. E. Brooke, T?te Fragments 
of Heracleon newly edited from the iISS, Cambridge, 1891 

(=r5L4). E. F. Scott. 

VALHALLA— See Blest, Abode of the 
(Teutonic), 

VALIDITY. — I. Introductory. — The notion of 
validity (from Lat. validilas, validus, valere, ‘to 
bo strong’) is largely employed in modem post- 
Kantian thought, and receives a wide and various 
application. A comprehensive discussion of the 
notion is a desideratum, and would form a useful 
introduction to the philosophical and scientific 
disciplines, including philosophy of religion. In 
treating of it one must reckon ■irith the fact that 
validity is a ‘nebulous phrase’^ in philosophical 
usage, so that it is difficult to invest it wth a clear 
and unambiguous meaning. The terms with which 
it appears to be most frequently associated, with 
which indeed it is often identified, are tliose of 
trath and value. Thus the validity of a judgment 
has been described as its corrected value,’ the 
validity of an argumentation or inference its truth- 
producing virtue,* or — as it might otherwise be 
expressed — its trath-conveying capacity. Lotze’s 
valuable and suggestive treatment of the terra* 
has done much to fix its use in philosopliy ; and it 
seems to the present ■imter that an examination 
of Lotze’s discussion ■will serve to bring out the 
general nature and scope of validity. An ex- 
amination, further, of the distinction between 
1 F. H. Bradley, Appearance and Reality^, London, 1897, 

^ s^u't. nobhouse, The Theory of Knowledge, London, 1896, 
p. 488. 

3 PPhP fi. 

< Logical Enr. *r. 2 vole., Oxford, 1888. 
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origin and validity Trill illustrate the application 
of the notion. 

2. The datura of thought.— With Lotze the 
discussion of validity belongs to the doctrine of 
thought, and the problem of validity arises firet in 
connexion mth the ideas or rudimentary concepts 
composing the material -with which tJ)onght sets 
out upon its work of reflexion. The first operation 
of thought is to convert impressions (its ultimate 
antecedents) into ideas or meanings, so as to 
prepare ‘logical building-stones’^ for its subse- 
quent structures. As a result of this operation 
each impression receives a certain objectivity or 
validity. 

Thus ‘ green’ or * red,* e.g., remains an object for conscious- 
ness as such after the cessation of the external stimulus which 
produces the impression. We no longer present it to ourselves 
‘ as a condition which we undergo, but os a something which 
has its being and its meaning in itself, and which contmucs to 
be what it is and to mean what it means whether we are 
conscious of it or not.’S 


Moreover, its validity or objectivity of meaning 
for ourselves is confirmed and tested in the ex- 
perience of others.* But the validity or objectivity 
of an idea, meaning, or thought-content is not 
validity or objectivity in the sense of some kind of 
real existence independent of thought. Logical 
objectification, which converts subjective impres- 
sions into objective ideas, cannot give external 
reality, or reality beyond thought; so that no 
question of ontological as distinguished from logical 
validity is here raised. Indeed it is matter of 
indifierence whether certain parts of the lyorld of 
thought indicate something ‘ which has besides an 
independent reality outside the thinking minds, or 
whether all that it contains exists only in the 
thougihts of those who think it, but iinth equal 
validity for them all.’ * 

In his discussion of the Platonic world of ideas® 
Lotze offers a sharper representation of the nature 
of validity, describing it as an ultimate^ and un- 
derivable conception designative of reality apart 
from existence and occurrence. _ The reality of an 
idea or thought-content is similar to that which 
belongs to truths and laws; and, though wholly 
unlike the reality belonging to things or events, it 
is a form of reality which the mind cannot but 
acknowledge. 

‘We oh feel certain in the moment In which we ttok any 

truth, that ^ u..,. 

recognized i 

continue ec without regan 
kind, of things or of us.’ » 

The idea or thought-content is thus essentiaUy 
eternal or timeless, being independent of its mani- 
festations in the reality of existence or of its 
realization in the reality of thought (as occurrence 
or event). So Plato taught. It is true that Plato 
ascribes existence to the ideas or universal notions, 
but it is Lotze’s contention that he does not thereby 
seek to hypostatize their eternal^ validity into an 
existence at all resembling the existence of tilings 
or events. Here the. traditional interpretation ol 
the Platonic doctrine is affirmed to be on wrong 
lines.^ Plato’s snpercelestial world of ideas, with- 
out local habitation, and composed of pure intelli- 
gence, has no sort of affinity wHh what we 
ordinarily call the real world (and may be 

said to indicate this in the very suhhmity ot the 
language in which he describes its wondrous lanu- 
8cape).» But the traditional interpretetion, though 
false, is not without excuse. Por in the f^reek 
tongue there was no technical equivalent tor 
validity or reality not inclusive of existence, ana 
it was impossible for Plato to predicate reality oi 

1 L 18, * I. « ; of .11. 203. * {■ 3. 

?Bu\®«eo J. Boyce'raT^W and fAz JndCridurfCclffimJ 
Ltdwet), 2 TOls., New York, Wl, 1-227. taoM ef 


the ideas without at the same time sobstantiating 
them, or subsuming them under the general de- 
nomination of substance, existence, or real being 
[rb Ss, obala). _ Even Aristotle was forced to atti> 
bute to the ideas a secondary sort of existence 
(Sevrfpa oMa). From all which it should appear 
that validity may be regarded with Lotze as 
the designation in modem philosopliy of reality 
apart from actual existence — ^yet predicable of the 
existent. 

The doctrine of validity, as we may have 
gathered, grows in the course of Lotzo’s discussions, 
and attaches in its developed form to the product 
of thought, but oar chief interest in it under thi.s 
head is in relation to the datum of thonglit, or the 
object of thought as such ; and the question may 
now be asked, Can we accept the test by which 
Lotze would recognize the validity of the idea 
or thought-content — the test or mark, as already 
noted, of bei^ a self-identical object for all con- 
sciousness? The sameness of the presentation of 
the idea is declared to be the sufficient criterion of 
its validity. This is, at any rate, the consistent 
Lotzean doctrine, and it goes hand in hand with 
tlie notion that thought is equipped at the outset 
of its reflective task with a systematic body of 
ideas or concepts. But, just as this notion is 
vigorously assailed in recent logical theory, so 
also is the aforesaid criterion of validity. Validity 
belongs to an idea, it is urged, not because it is 
an identical object or content of thought for all 
consciousness (any subjective construction like the 
‘chimtera’ or the ‘centaur’ might be made to 
acquire validity according to tlie Lotzean measure 
of it), but because it is a determining factor in 
controlling or directing the movement of experi- 
ence. ‘"Validity always refers to rightfulncss or 
adequacy of performance in an aaserting of con- 
nection— not to the meaning as detaciied and 
contemplated.’ ' Or, as it is otheriviso put, the 
meaning or idea as such possesses its validity in 
its ‘dynamic’ and not its ‘static’ reference. 

3. The process of thought. — The problem of 
validity is here concerned with the relation of 
thought as a logical process or activity to thought 
as a product or issue. The distinction involved is 
depicted by Lotze, in a well-known metaphor, as 
the distinction between the winding ascent and 
the clear prospect.® According^ to Lotze, the 
thinking act or process is essentially subjective, 
and the formed product essentially objective. 
This he illustrates, on the one bond, from the 
variety of the paths lending to the summit and, on 
the other, from the sameness of the scene wliich 
eventually unfolds itself before the eyes of the 
wayfarers. But is it a purely formal or sub- 
jective validity timt belongs to logical fonns and 
laws ? A purely formal validity, implying no kind 
of relation between the logical activity and real 
existences and events is — as we may well agree— 
inconceivable. No single logical operation could 
be carried through, even ns a nicre subjective 
process of thought, ‘ unless the object upon which 
it is exercised contained in itself some character- 
istic which invited or at least allowed it.’ * As the 
tool must fit the hand, so it must also fit the 
thing.® The forms and laws of thought cannot be 
'mere singularities of our mental organisation,’ 
but must exhibit ‘a constant and regular adapta- 
tion to reality.’® Ot-~to recur to the former 
metaphor— just as the ascent and the summit are 
comprised within the same geographical territory 
as the landscape wliich opens at length to the 
traveller’s gaze, so there mu.st he some sort of 
relationship between the logical operation and 


P- 


ij. Dewey, In Studies tn Logical Thtorv, Chlesfo, IMS, 
76 ; «c« »lso footnote, p. 76. 
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what takes place in the object-matter* — unless the 
sceptical contention holds that, for aught we know, 
the process of thought may not mediate a valid 
knowledge of reality at all. 

But, while the subjective processes of thought 
are more than merely formal, they are not to be 
regarded as constitutive of the valid world. In 
forming conceptions, in classification, in judgment 
and inference, we do not go through processes 
which take place in things. 

‘The world of valid truth does not’ In Lotze’s view of It 
‘undergo a series of contortions and evolutions, paralleling in 
any way the successive steps and missteps, the succession of 
tentative trials, withdrawals, and retracing^, which mark the 
course of our own thinking.' ^ 

The activity of the various logical processes is 
not of a constitutive but of a strictly intermediate 
and instrumental value. The winding path is 
only a means to the attainment of the prospect, 
and must be left behind ; the scafiblding® — to cite 
another well-known illustration— is only a means 
to the construction of the building, and must be 
taken down to allow the full view of the result. 
In each case, however, it is a necessary and in- 
dispensable means. This illustrates Lotze’s con- 
tention that, despite the subjectivity of the 
thinking process, its results may still he objectively 
valid. Although the principle of reality is not 
discoverable in the process, it may still be present 
in the product. How this may be Lotze is bard 
put to it to show ; but that it is so, that sub- 
jectivity does not necessarily imply invalidity, is 
one of his ‘most invincible convictions.’ ‘ 

The difficulties that beset Lotze in his endeavour 
to interpose betiveen the scepticism that could not 
admit the validity of tliought for reality and the 
idealism that in making tliought determine reality 
seemed to find an ultimate identity between them 
were largely due to the extemalism of his repre- 
sentation of the relation between the thought- 
process and the thought-product; and one sym- 
pathizes with the plea of the ‘ genetic lomc ’ that 
the activity and the content of thought should be 
viewed more historically, from the standpoint of 
their generating conditions in the movement and 
readjustment of experience. ‘It is no mere 
accident of language that “ building ” has a double 
sense — meaning at once the process and the finished 
product.’® The product of thought is simply the 
process carried on to its completion. There can 
be no possible divorce or separation between the 
formal and the material m thought. In the 
activity of thought we are not cast loose from 
dependence upon material conditions and circum- 
stances. It is only when thinking is improperly 
regarded as a merely formal activity, having 
vtdidity or meaning in abstraction from the actual 
content of experience, that the general problem 
arises of the validity of the thinking process. 

4. The product of thought. — What now of the 
validity of the ideas which result from the reflec- 
tive process, after the work of thought has been 
done upon them, and they have been harmonized 
and made coherent with the rest of experience? 
That it is a real validity we do not doubt, though 
Lotze’s test of it — namely, sameness of presenta- 
tion for all consciousness — remains unconvincing. 
But is it a real validity in more than a logical 
sense? Is it ontological ly or metaphysically real ? 
It must be freely admitted that on l^itzean prin- 
ciples the final product of thought belongs still to 
the sphere of ideas and falls short of the reality of 
existence. If the reality of existence is not found 
in the logical forms of the concept, judgment, or 

* IL 2S0. 

s Dewey, p. 77 ; Lotze, ii. 262-282, also 11. 283. 
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inference, no more is it to be found in the logical 
thoughts themselves. 

Lotze’s failure to bridge the gulf between the 
world of organized ideas and the reality of exist- 
ence, so that ‘ no shade that wanders in th.at realm 
which is valid without existing, can take upon 
itself the body of actuality, and be,’* may be 
chiefly traced again to the extemalism involved 
in his initial assumptions. For, in discovering 
the sole material for thought in the inner world 
of ideas, he makes a separation in the very begin- 
ning between thought and real existence. Thus 
it is the externalistic relation, not of the process 
of thought to the product, but of the datum of 
thought to reality, that is now in question. On 
Lotzean principles the realm of thought is, as 
it were, an inviolate continent that reality cannot 
invade, only surging and breaking upon its coast. 
Or, rather, reality is the inviolate continent, and 
thought is the surging sea. Accordingly, in the 
end thought must still be confined in its operations 
to the inner world of ideas, and the ideal remain 
separated from the real — although, as already 
noticed, Lotze himself clung resolutely, even in 
face of the principles of his logic, to his belief in 
the ontological reference in the subjective idea. 
But it is left to other faculties than thought— to 
perception, experience, intuition, feeling — to be 
the means of enabling the mind to establish con- 
tact with reality and attain objective truth. 

From the ‘genetic’ standpoint in logic it is 
maintained that this twofold objective reference, 
in the beginning and the end of the work of 
reflexion, should be interpreted historically, ‘as 
indicating a particular place of generation and a 
particular place of fulfilment in the drama of 
evolving experience.’* Again, from a standpoint 
of metaphysical idealism according to which the 
relation oetween thought and reality is organically 
conceived it is maintained that reality must be 
present in the beginning of the thinking process 
if it is to be reached at the end, and must co- 
operate with the activities of thought in the pro- 
duction of results.® 

5. Origin and validity.— {«) Introductory. — A 
consideration of the question of origin and validity 
should throw further light upon the notion of 
validity. From the revolutionary standpoint of 
pragmatism it may be a ‘musty old antithesis’* 
that is here involved, but the distinction between 
origin and validity is generally regarded as one of 
real importance in philosophy, and as worthy of 
fresh discussion in the light of the new emphasis 
upon development or evolutionary growth.® In 
the thought of D. G. Ritchie it was a distinction 
of cardinal significance, and it received a many- 
sided application at his hands.® R. R. Marett* 
offers a statement of the distinction in application 
to ethical theory. But his statement may readily 
be generalized ; when generalized, it might run 
thus: origin represents the point of view from 
which judgments are explained by reference to 
their historical development, validity is the point 
of view from which they are explained by reference 
to their present worth and significance. There 
appears to be fairly general agreement among 
recent writers that, while the difference between 
the two points of view is not to be glossed_ over, 
there is a danger of falsifying judgments in ab 
stracting from conditions of origin and develop- 
ment. 

1 Jones, p. 280. * Dewey, p. 84. ® Jones, p. SM. 

* F. O. 8. Schiller, Studies in Bumanisrrfi, London, 1912, 
p. 241. 

iscf. J. B. Balllie, ‘Truth and Historj-,’ in Mind, new *er., 
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(6) In logic. — First consider the distinction be- 
tween origin and validity as applied to logic, 
taking logic as designative of the whole philo- 
sophical discipline which has to do with the 
question of validity in knowledge. Here the 
problem of origin and validity is that of the 
relation between psychology and logic in respect 
of the treatment of thought. A clear distinction 
between the two disciplines used to be drawn in 
this respect. Psychology, it was said, describes 
the conditions under which thought originates as 
a psychical process; logic views thought apart 
from such conditions and in reference to the 
standard of truth and reality. In other words, 
psychology was held to be a purely descriptive 
science, and logic purely normative or regulative. 
To psychology fall questions of genesis and his- 
tory ; to logic questions of authority, worth, 
value. 


•Logic is not oonceraed with the manner in which the 
elements utilized by thought come into existence, but with 
their value, when they have somehow or other come Into 
existence, for the carrying out of intellectual operations.*^ 

But in the recent logical movement there is a 
strong tendency to supersede or dispose of this 
antithesis between origin and validity, or, as it is 
expressed less epistemologically, origin and value. 
It is said that judgment, with conception and 
inference, depends for its significance, for the 
measure of its validity, upon the stage of organiza- 
tion in which it begins ; and, accordingly, the 
appraisement of the claim to validity should not 
be made in abstraction from the actual conditions 
and circumstances of origination.’ Psychology 
should enter into logical evaluation. 

None the less * phuosophical logic’ abides by its 
essential position. While acknowledging the im- 
portance of genetic and historical considerations, 
it still affirms ivith Lotze that psycliological 
analysis fails to reveal the complete significance 
of the operations of thought. The problem of 
validity or worth transcends the natural history 
of mental products. Indeed, as B. Bosanquet puts 
it, natural selection is not at all interested in 
natural history. ‘ It is being equal to the whole 
situation’ (».c. to the situation not of yesterday 
but of to-day) ‘that is the criterion for logic as 
for morals.’’ _ _ . . 

(c) In ethics and politics. — From the_ above it 
would appear that in logic there is no irreconcil- 
able difference between the ‘genetic’ and the 
‘philosophical’ theorists, between the standpoints 
of origin and of validity ; and one is prepared for 
a similar conclusion in ethics and politics. The 
tendency to dispose of the distinction between 
origin and validity certainly here exists, and_ again 
reflects the recent emphasis upon the genetic and 
historical. But, if the study of ethics and politics 
means only ‘translating the present into terms of 
the past,’ ^then we need not be astonished at the 
prevalence in our time of ethical and political 
scepticism. To trace the ancient pedigree of ap 
idea or institution is not, however, to explain it 
fully or really, much less to explain it away, and 
empty it of all ideal meaning. The line of ethical 
development, e.g., may be traced from the_ lowest 
stage of customary morality to the recognition of 
the inherent goodness of the moral life, without 
thereby necessarily affecting the question or the 
validity of the moral judgment. A pernicious 
custom or fantastic belief may bo the antecedent 
and the partial cause of a moral rule now nghtly 
regarded as binding. Sociological fact spells in 

1 Lotze, i. S4 ; of. also 1. 10, ». 240 f., 251 ; also D. O. Ritchie, 
Philctsophical Studies t pp. 134-171. 

3 Cf. Dewey, pp. 14 1., 62 f. ,, __ 

> B. Bosanquet, Logic't, o vole., Oxford, 1911, H- -<3- 

» Cf!f Hobhouse, Morals in Evolution, 2 rols., 

Jjondon, 19^ 


philosophy neither validity nor invalidity,* On 
the other hand, it may be contended from the side 
of philosophy tliat but for the immanence of the 
ideal in the historical process there would be no 
ethical and political, i.e. no sociological develop- 
ment at all. The evolution of society is only 
properly interpreted in teleological as distinguished 
from mechanical terms — in terms of the vis a fronts 
rather than the vis a tcrgo. Validitv is to be put 
before origin, intuition before evolution. But, 
while this is said, we are not compelled to re- 
cognize with the intuitionist or formalist in ethics, 
or with the ‘natural rights’ theorist in jiolitics, 
the existence of any a priori norm independent of 
the life of society. To recognize such a norm or 
standard would indeed reduce to confusion the 
notion of moral or political personality. The 
categorical imperatives of intuitionism in ethics 
and of the theory of ‘natural rights’ in politics 
are not immediate _ self-evident data, but possess 
the mediate validity attaching to moral and 
political ideals which must be shoivn to be con- 
stitutive of ideal sooiet}’.* 

(d) In religion. — The distinction between origin 
and validity should be maintained also in religion, 
if at the same time the effort should be made, as 
in logic, ethics, and politics, to reconcile the two 
standpoints. Recent study in the history and 
psychology of religion has accentuated tlie tend- 
ency to neglect or confuse the distinction between 
the origin and the _ validity of religious ideas. 
Religion is traced in its historical development 
from its beginnings in the animism or spiritism of 
tribal religion,’ through the polytheism of national 
religion, to the monotheism of universal or spiritual 
religion ; and it is sometimes thought that the 
histoiy of the evolution of religious belief is its 
sutficient explanation. Or, again, religion is in- 
vestigated in its psychological origin and stated 
in terms of human need, emotional, cognitive, 
practical; and, again, it is sometimes tnonght 
that the psychological genesis of the religions 
experience is its sufficient explanation. But the 
question of validity is not superseded by the 
historical and psychological methods of study. 
Religion no more than morals or logic is to be 
handed over to the historian or the psychologist. 
Their explanations are provisional, their inter- 
pretations but working hypotheses. Thp lost 
word on religion is not with the historian or 
psychologist as such, but with the metaphysical 
philosopher. And, even if the metaphysician can 
find no place for religion within the sj-stem of his 
thought, it docs not follow that the idea of God 
is false and the religious consciousness an illusion. 

If we are trulj’ to interpret the historical re- 
ligious development of mankind, must we not 
again postulate — as in the history of morals — the 
immanence and directing activity of the ideal! 
And, if we are truly to interpret the nature of 
religions experience, must wo not postulate a 
reality corresponding to the object of faith ! At 
every stage of religious culture tlie object of faith 
and worship is claimed to be trans-subjcctively 
real. Inasmuch, liowevcr, as the reality of re- 
ligion transcends the mundane order of exjicrience, 
this ontological claim is incapable of scientific 
proof. But the cognitive element implied in re- 
ligious faith should not on that account bo ignored 
or its claim disallowed. Ajiart indeed from belief 
in the validity of the objective reference of religion 
the values of the religious experience can hardly 

1 See, farther, on origin and validity In ethics, W. R. Sorler, 
Moral VaitiM and the Idea of God tGlford Lreiuret), Cam- 
bridge, 1918, pp. 64-72. 

zCf. R. Latta, in RltcJilc, p. 41. 

S For a pre-animlstlc or non-.Mi!mlstIc theory of the orlEln of 
reli^on eeo B. R. llarctt, The Threshold of llel^jii'n, London 
1909. 
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be maintained. ‘Faith divorced from reality, like 
the flower severed from its roots in the earth, is 
doomed to wther and die.’^ 

Where the objective reference of religious faith 
is held to be a reality and no illusion, it must still 
be allowed to the standpoint of origin that it is 
impossible to make a rigid separation between 
psychological fact and lorical meaning. Just as 
xn secular and scientific Knowledge a judgment 
having the appearance of immediate certainty is 
often found to involve subjective experience, so a 
palpable element of subjectivity enters often into 
the judgments of religion. E.g., when the mysti- 
cal visions of the medieval saint shape themselves 
into direct and immediate revelations of the tran- 
scendent mysteries of Catholic dogma, we can 
hardly fail to detect the influence of the subjective 
or psychological factor in experience, especially 
if we have followed the course of the dogmatic 
development in Christendom.® A parallel might 
be cited in the claims of modem ‘spiritualism,’ 
whose communications from the dead — even 
granted that they have a real foundation — are 
sometimes quite obviously the product of a liberal 
Protestant eschatology. 

Yet, when all allowance is made for subjectivity 
in religious experience, the consciousness of the 
Beyond — of the Beyond that is within— still re- 
mains, with the problem attaching to it of the 
validity of religious knowledge. While we have 
asserted that the ontologic^ postulate implied 
in the religious consciousness is not scientifically 
verifiable, we do not thereby confess the invalidity 
or irrationality of the analogical mode of reasoning 
which religious philosophy has perforce to adopt 
in common with scientific theory, but of which it 
makes a more characteristic use. We must not 
here enter into a defence of the method of analogy 
in theistic argumentation, and in particular of the 
application to divine reality of the .anthropomorphic 
ideas of personality, purpose, and value. It is a 
merit, to our mind, of the personalistic trend in 
recent philosophical thought that it finds the only 
ossible clue to the interpretation of God and 
ivine things in the analogy of human experience 
at its best and highest. But we may be permitted 
to observe that in the modern theistic use of the 
analogia hominis, which is reflective and critical, 
only a general agreement and correspondence, and 
not an identity, is affirmed between God and man 
in their personal aspects. Nor does it foUow from 
the vindication of the analogical method in religious I 
philosophy that any particular analogy is ulti- 
mately valid. Beyond the general logical or 
epistemological question, Is the method of analogy 
capable of conveying religious truth?, lies the 
ontological inquiry. Does the method of analogy 
actually convey it in such and such a case ? Thus 
here, as in connexion with the process of thought 
in general, the problem of valimty passes into the 
wider problem of truth.* 

See also artt. Analogy, Epistemoloov, Teleo- 
logy, Value. 

LTrEBATURK. — Eeferences to the subject ore to be {ound In 
general works on logic and metaphysics, also in works on the 
philosophies of science, history, and religion. The books of 
which the present writer has made the most use are cited in 
the footnotes. See also F. H. Bradley, The Principles of 
Logie, London, 1883 ; J. N. Keynes, Studies and Exercises in 
Formal Logics, do. X894 ; F. C. S. Schiller, Formal Logie, do. 
1912; J. M. Baldwin, Thoughts and Things; or. Genetic 
Logie, 2 vols., do. 1906, 1908 ; C. Sigwart, Logic, Eng. tr., 2 
Tols., do. 1895; F. Paulsen, Introd. to Philosophv, Eng. tr., do. 
1895 ; H. Sidgwlck, Philosophy : its Scope and Relations, do. 


1902; B. P. Bowne, Theory of Thought and Knowledge, New 
York, 1897 ; E. Troeltsch, Psychologie und Erkennlnistheoris 
in der Religivnswisseiischaft, Tul)itigen, 1905 ; L. T. Hobhouse, 
Development and Purpose, London, 1913 ; Carveth Road, The 
lletaphysics of Nature^, do. 1903 ; F. H. Bradley, Essays on 
Truth and Reality, Oxford, 1914 ; B. P. Bowne, Personalism, 
Boston and New York, 1903; F. C. S. Schiller, Humanism: 
Philosophical Essays'S, London, 1912; R. R. Marett, Psycho- 
logy and Folk-Lore, do. 1920; H. Hoffding, La Pensie 
humaine, Fr. tr., Paris, 1911. WILLIAM FULTON, 

VALLABHA, VALLABHACHARYA.— The 
strength of Hinduism lies in its manysidedness, its 
power of adapting itself to the various tendencies 
of human nature, both the good and the evil. 
Of this we have a conspicuous illustration in the 
numerous sects that arose in the course of the 
development of the Vai^navaform of this religion.* 
Already in Saivism [g.v.) the same desire to appeal 
to different sides of human nature had been mani- 
fested in the various aspects in which the character 
of the god Siva had been presented — as the imper- 
sonation of the dissolving processes of nature as well 
as of its eternal reproductive power, as the typical 
ascetic and as the learned sage. But this variety in 
the characters ascribed to the god does not appear 
to have resulted in a corresponding variety of sects 
of the type that is seen in Vai^navism (q.v.). In 
Vai^navism, with its worship of a god who was 
believed to have manifested his sympathy ivith 
the world’s suffering by frequent descents upon 
the earth (avatar), the masses of the people found 
the elements of a religion that seemed to bring 
God near to their faith and love. The personal 
element in religious life began to have fuller play, 
and with this the tendency to split into sub- 
divisions or sects speedily revealed itself. Not- 
withstanding its rigid conservatism in religion 
regarded as a social institution, the Hmdu mind 
has always shown a marvellous receptivity of new 
doctrine, provided the new teacher fulfils the 
Hindu idea of a religious leader and_ does not 
place himself in antagonism to the social system 
Avith Avhich Hindu life is bound up. Of this type 
were Ramanuja (q.v.) and Madhva (q.y.) of S. 
India, and the founders of the tivo earliest sects 
of Vai^navism, Vallabha in Ugper and Western 
India, and Chaitanya (q.v.) in Bengal. The 
teaching of the former tivo was based on distinc- 
tive philosophic A’iews as to the ultimate problem 
of the relation of the Supreme Spirit to the human 
spirit and to the material ivorld ; the latter two, 
while also holding their own distinctive doctrines 
in regard to the philosophical question, made 
devotion to Ki^na and his worship the real centre 
of their systems. The sects founded by these four 
teachers are the principal sects of Vaisnavism. In 
addition to these many other minor sects came 
into existence such as the Ramfinandls (q.v.), or 
Ramawats. Among the Vaisnava sects are also 
included reforming movements such as that of 
Svami NarSyana, ivhose teaching was a protest 
against the corruptions that rose among the Valla- 
bhacharyans, ivhile the theistic Kablrpantliis fy.n.) 
and the Sikh sect founded by Nanak (q.v.) find a 
place in the same list. 

I. Life of Vallabha.— The Vallabhfichfiiya sect 
owes its foundation to Vallabha, who, together 
with his direct descendants ivho succeeded him in 
the headship of the community, was regarded as 
an incarnation of Kr§na or as embodying a portion 
of Ki^na’s essence. The story of Vallabha s birth 
has coine to us ivith many legendary accretions 
intended to enhance his authority as a relimoaB 
teacher and to increase the reverence of his 


lO. Gallowsy, The Principles of Religious Development, 
Iiondon, 1909, p. 257. . 

* Cf., on St. Teresa, G. Galloway, The Philosophy of Raigion, 
Edinburgrb, 1914, p. 255. 

* For a useful discussion of the principles of anal^, teleo- 
lovy, and value In religion see GaUoway, The Philosophy of 
Religion, pp. 834-360. 


followers. 

Vallabha was bom about a.d. 1479. He was the s^nda« 
of a Tailinga Brahman named Lakpnana Bba^ who along witn 
his wife flSi from Benares, where a violent dispute had taicea 


1 See art. Skotb (Hindu). 
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place between Mohammadans and SannyMls. They found 
themeelves in a wild spot called Ohamparaijya, and here the 
child was bom. The lepend narrates how a palace of gold 
sprang up on the lonely spot where the child was bora, how the 
gods showered down flowers, and how divine music filled the 
air. The parents, trusting in the promise of Krepa that their 
child should be one of his incarnations, left their infant to the 

roteotion of the god. On their return Journey, after peace 

ad been restored at Benares, they again passed through the 
place where they had deserted the helpless Infant. They found 
the child alive and well, playing in the midst of a flame of 
saoriflclal fire. They brought him to Benares and gave him the 
name of Voliabha. When the child reached the age of six or 
•even, he was placed under the tuition of Nariyapa Bbat^ 
The legend, which is written In BrJbhafa, goes on to describe 
the rapidity of his apprehension, which enabled him In the 
course of four months to master the four Vedas, the six ^dstras 
(schools of philosophy), and the eighteen Purdxtas. At the 
age of eleven he lost his father, and, bidding farewell to Qokul, 
a village on the left bank of the Jumna, he started on a 
pilgrimage through India. At a certain town in the south of 
India he made a neb merchant of the place, named Camodard^, 
a convert to his doctrine. These two travelled thence to 
ViJayanaTOr, where the ancestors of Vallabha on his mother's 
side lived. At the court of DSva, the king of thcplace, 
Vallabha engaged in a religious disputation with the Satvas. 
The king was so pleased that he bestowed on Vallabha rich 
presents of gold and silyer, one portion of which he devoted 
to the manufacture of d handsome golden waist ornament for 
the image of the deity in a temple in the city, another to the 
discharge of debts incurred by his father, retaining only a 
fourth for his own use. 

His success in disputation led to his being elected by the 
Vaijpavas ns their chief with the title of acharya. From this 
dates the rise of his great influence. He continued his 
pilgrimage for nine years throughout different parts of India, 
accomplishing a journey of over 12,000 miles. Returning to 
Brindaban, he is said to have been honoured by a visit from 
the god Krsca In person, who enjoined him to Introduce the 
worship of’ Bala Krepn, the infant Kj-yija, Krsoa in his 
adolescence, which suhsequently became widely diffused under 
the name of Ru^a Siimprad.aya. 

Vallabhachirya ultimately settled at Benares. Among the 
works which he produced there during this residence or during 
earlier visits to the city was a commentary on the Bhagavata- 
Pur&ga. During hie lifetime Vallabhaoharyn Is said to have 
made 81 devoted proselytes to his doctrine. 

2. The Maharaja Gosainji. — Vallabhacharya 
was succeeded in his gddl, ».e. his position as 
Schdtya, by his son Vithnlnath, his eldest son 
having died soon after his father. This Vithalnatb, 
the second guru of the sect, proved an able 
successor. Like his father, he made long journeys, 
visiting the same places and in addition extend- 
ing his travels to Dvarka, through Cutch, and to 
Malva and Mevar. Turning southwards, lie came 
to Pandharpur, the seat of the worsliip of Vithoba 
among the Marathas of the Deccan. He is said 
to have made 252 disciples. His proselytes came 
from many classes — Banias, Bhattias, Kunbis, 
Sutars, Loliars ; a few Brahmans and Musalmans 
were also among his adherents. All, though^ of 
various castes, enjoyed the privilege of eating 
together at the same table— a privilege that was 
.oon rescinded. 

Vithalnath, who was kno^vn by the name 
Gosainji, took up his residence at Gokul, the 
birthplace of Krsna, and was frequently designated 
Gokul Gosainji, a name adopted by his male 
descendants. After his death each of his seven 
sons established Iiis o\vn gadi. They dispereed 
themselves througliout India in order to diffuse 
their doctrines. Each claimed to be an incarnation 
of Kr^na and made numerous proselytes. 

The fourth eon, Gokalnath, was the most cele- 
brated of these propagators of the new doctrine. 
He infused vitality into the tenets of the com- 
munity both bj’ his teacliing and by hi.s wTitings, 
and his descendants have always claimed pre- 
eminence among the members of the sect. They 
keep themselves separate from the other com- 
munities, while these profess equal veneration 
for all. It was probably about tins period of the 
dispersion of the sons of Vithalnlith that those 
religious lieads first acquired the title of Mnh.'lrfij& 
or MaharftjR Gosainji. The de.scendants of these 
Mahftrajas now number probably over 70, of whom 
about ten have their seats in Bombay and ono 


or two at each of the following places : Surat, 
Ahmadabad, Nagar, Cutch, Porabandor, Amreli, 
Jodpiir, Bnndi, Koti. Only two or three of them 
have any knowledge of Sanskrit; the rest are 
grossly Ignorant and indulge in the worst forms 
of luxurious living. They endeavour to live up 
to the title which has been given them in respect 
of costly apparel and dainty viands. They aspire 
to the acquisition of wealth and propert3’, and, as 
their votaries are dran-n very largelj’ from the 
wealthier and more luxurious communities and 
are for the most part very scrupulous in the 
observance of relipous custom, and as the 
Mahar&jas, on the other hand, are not modest 
in their exactions, the opportunities of the latter 
for fulfilling their worldly ambitions are ample. 
At their various seats they possess temples with 
residences attached. There they celebrate daily 
their special worship in the presence of crowds of 
followers, men and women, and indulge in those 
licentious practices which have won for them, 
especially in later times, a shameful notorietj'. 

The process by which this development was 
reached is profoundly instructive to the student 
of Indian religion and is in strict analogy with 
the history of many other religious and spiritual 
movements. 

3- Hedonistic tenets. — The Vallabhricharyans 
have often been called the Epicureans of India, 
and the history of their cult can be traced through 
stages similar to those which marked the develop- 
ment of Epicurean morals. Ejpiourus started from 
a particular view of the constitution of the world. 
On it he based his conception of the mmmum 
bonum as drapa^la, freedom from anxiety and 
mental disturbance, but having no explicit associa- 
tion with grossness and sensuality of life. In the 
hands of his successors these features soon revealed 
themselves in the coarsest type of hedonism — a 
result which might have been anticipated from the 
hedonistic root of the founder’s teaching. As of 
Epicurus, so of ’Vallabha it maj* bo said that there 
is no reason to believe that he held the doctrine 
or sanctioned the practice^ which by a natural 
process evolved themselves in the teaching of his 
successors. His life was not unlike those of the 
other founders of religious sects in his time. His 
personal activity was that of a teacher of religion. 
He made Jong pilgrimages and gathered, through 
the influence acquired by his life and teaching, 
devoted disciples. But his teaching contained the 
hedonistic root from which all subsequent evils 
were to spring. He too started from a specific 
conception of the relation of the Supreme Spirit 
to the finite spirit. His philosophical tenets have 
been traced back to the teaching of Vi?nu SvfimI, 
a commentator on the texts of the Veda ; Vallabha 
taught that individual human spirits were like 
sparks from the Supreme Spirit and, though 
septate, identical in essence with it. 

On this ho ba«ed his view that ascotici-sm 
was not the way by wliich man siiould commend 
himself to God; He maintained tliat God was 
not to be worshipped by fasting and self- 
inortilication, that the ipdividual soul was entitled 
to reverence as a portion of the Supreme Soul, 
and that the bodj’ which enshrined it should 
be fostered and not subjected to the austerities 
enjoined in ascetic systems. The ‘way’ wliich 
ho advocated was summed up in the name 
pushfi-mdrga. 

It has been already indicated that the VallabhA 
chRrya cult attached itself to Ki?na, araUir of 
Visnu, and especially to Kf^nn in his_ ndolc-'ccnce, 
Bfila Krsna, whose amorous sports with the gopls, 
or cowlieriessca, of MatliurR, tlic modem JInttrfi, 
are the theme of the tenth book of the IShagavata. 
Pur&na. 'This book was translated from Sanskrit 
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into Brjbhasa under the name of Premsagar 
(‘Ocean of Love’). It was selected by Vallabha- 
chSrya as the foundation of his system. The 
original purpose of the book was, it is held, to 
symbolize spiritual devotion under the figure of 
earthly love ; but in its interpretation by sueceed- 
ing Maharajas of the sect it was converted into 
a code of vicious immorality, not only sanctioning, 
but enjoining, the most hideous sensuality. 

4. Cult of the guru The Siddhdnta Rahasya, 

ascribed to Vallabhacharya and claimed by him as 
a direct revelation from God, deals with themes 
of a different order. It contains the doctrine of 
the origin of sin and the mode of its expiation. 
It consists of only about a dozen lines in Sanskrit, 
in the course of which we find a characteristic 
suggestion as to the supreme importance of the 
guru, the Gosainji, the mediator between God and 
the sinner : 

•The offering which has (in the first instance) been enjoyed 
by its owner is not acceptable by the god of gods. Therefore, 
in the first instance, In all doings everything should be 
dedicated .' 1 

The dedication in the first instance, here referred 
to, is that which takes place when the offering is 
made to the guru, through wliom it reaches Krsna, 
of whom he is the manifestation. Of the terrible 
use made of this doctrine evidence is given below. 
Another writer of this school is even more ex- 
plicit in his assertion of the lofty claims of &e 
Gosainji : 

‘Whoever holds his guru and ^ri ThUknrJI [the godj to be 
different and distinct shall be born a tichana [a kind of bird). 
Whoever disobeys the orders of his guru shali go to Aiipatra 
and other dreadful hells and lose all religious ments.’^ 

^ri Gokalnfith, that fourth son of VithalnSth 
above referred to, in his Vachandmrt (‘Nectar of 
Precept’), in his exposition of the pu$h{i'mdrga, 
dwells with even more precision on the fate of 
those who disobey their preceptors : 

‘He who getting angry in his heart maiigns his guru and 
utters harsh terms towards his guru becomes dumb, and after 
that he becomes a serpent. He is then born a creature of the 
region of the vegetable kingdom, and after that he is born a 
creature of the region of the dead. As he remembers Sri 
Bhagavan [god], in the same way he remembers and repeats 
in his mind the name of his guru.’> 

Another of books of the sect runs riot in its 
laudation of Sri Gosainji or Vithalnath, the second 
in this dynasty of gurus. 

‘ He is possessed of aii virtues ; he is the very personification 
of the most excelient being [Qod] ; he is ali incarnations. He 
is himseif the creator of the endless crores of worlds wherein 
his glory is diffused all over.’< 

In the Guruseva, another production in the same 
line, it is said : 

‘ When Hari [GodJ is displeased with any one, the quru saves 
him [the sinner] from the effects of the god’s displeasure. 
Therefore a Vaifpava should serve his guru with his body and 
money. The principal gurus are 6ri Scharyaji and Sri Gosainji 
and the whole family called the Vallabha family. The worship 
of the guru is to be performed In the same way as the worship 
of God.'l> 

This high claim made on behalf of the guru is not 
confined to this one sect. The attitude of many 
Hindus towards their chosen gurus is often marked 
by a similar reverence ; the peculiarity of the claim 
made on behalf of these Vallabhacharya gurus is 
that it is put forth on behalf of a family line, a 
kind of religious dynasty, not of a gumi chosen 
in each case by the devotee, but of one who is set 
over him in virtue of tlie right of birth and natural 
succession. This is quite in keeping with the title 
borne by these Maharajas and the worldly ambi- 
tions with which it was associated. It may also 

1 Siddhdnta Rahasya, quoted In Bist. of Sect of ilahSrajds, 
p. 80 f. 

* Tract by Hariraya, quoted in Hist, of Sect of Mahdrdjds, 

p.82. 

* Vachandmrt, quoted In Bist. of Sect of Mahdrdjds, p. 82. 

* Briblia?! SIS, entitled Astdkohar Tika, quoted in Bist. of 
Sect of Mahdrdjds, p. 83. 

‘ Guruseva, quotra in Hist, of Sect gf Mahdrdjds, p. 84. 


be said to be the root of all the degeneracy and 
moral corruption that have made their name and 
the name of their sect so notorious. 

5. Initiation rites.— In all Vaisnava sects there 
is a special ceremony of initiation into the com- 
munity accompanied by the repetition of a formula 
expressing reverence for either Krsna or Rama. In 
the Vallabhacharyan sect this rite may be admini- 
stered at the early age of three or four years. In 
some parts of India it is performed at a somewhat 
later age. A rosary or necklace, called kanthi, of 
108 beads made of tulsi-vfooA is passed round the 
neck of the candidate for initiation, and he is 
taught the use of the eight-syllabled prayer : ‘ &ri 
Krshnah Saranam mama,’ ‘ The blessed Krfna is 
my refuge.’* 

! There is a second initiation called samarpana, 
or dedication, which, in the case of males, takes 
place in the eleventh or twelfth year, and, in the 
case of females, upon marriage or shortly before it. 
This rite is also called Brahnuxsambanaha (‘union 
with Brahma’). The formula repeated on this 
occasion begins with the eight-syllabled formula 
of the first initiation and continues thus : 

‘I who am suffering the infinite pain and torment produced 
by enduring for a thousand measured years separation from 
j Kr 9 pa do to the worshipped Krspa dedicate my body, organf 
' of sense, life, heart and other faculties, and wife, house, family, 

I property with my own self ; I am thy slave, O Kr?oa.* 

There is nothing in this formula that goes much 
I beyond the expressions of devotion that one meets 
with in other forms of Hindu worship. In form it 
does not go beyond the ‘ tan, man, and dhan ’ that 
enters so constantly into the expression of Hindu 
devotion. But the sense in which this dedication 
was enjoined and accepted by the Vallabhacharyas 
is made clear in a commentary on Vallabha’s 
Siddhanta Rahasya. The commentator, who 
was no other than the celebrated Gokalnath, the 
grandson of Vallabha, the famous fourth son of 
the second guru, Vithalnath, thus expounds the 
formula : 

‘Therefore In the beginning, even before ourselves enjoying, 
wives, eons, etc. \putrddi includes daughters along with sons] 
should be made over because of the expression sarva vastu 
['all things’] occurring in the text. After marriage, even 
before using her ourselves, the offering of her [the wife] should 
be made with a view to her becoming usabie [by ourselves].’ 

6, Sensual practices. — In this conception we 
have the fons et origo of the gross sensuality that 
is bound up with the religious practices of this 
sect. The amorous deeds of the adolescent Kr^na, 
who is the object of its worship, were understood 
in their literal carnal sense, and union with Kr?na 
was sought through carnal union with the guru, 
or relipous head, who claimed to be the incarna- 
tion of the god, through whom alone tlie god was 
accessible to the worshipper. It is only iriien one 
realizes the hold which this interpretation of the 
above-quoted formula of initiation took of the 
blind votaries of tliese gurus that one can conceive 
the possibility of the debauchery that has so long 
disgraced the religious exercises of this community, 
through so many generations. The husband who 
regards with complacence the desecration of the 
virtue of hie wife, tiie fatlier who consents to the 
violation of his daughter by these debauched pre- 
tenders to religious .sanctity, is obsessed with the 
monstrous delusion that spiritual gain can come 
to him and his through the sensual indulgence^ of 
his spiritual guide. The male worshipper is him- 
self eager to submit to any degradation that 
appears to do reverence to these high-priests of 
defilement. He drinks with avidity the water that 
has been rvrung out of the wet garments of this 
filthy being, eats with relish the remnants of his 
meals, chews ovej again the pan supdri (leaf with 
betel-nut) which lias been spat out of the mouth 
of this dirine guru. 

t Honler-WlUiams, Brdhmanism and Binduism*, p. 135 f. 
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The immorality of the temple-worship quickly 
^read itself into the whole life of the community. 
The rds mandall (carnal love-meeting) became a 
well-known institution in many places. The pur- 
pose of these gatherings was to re-enact the scenes 
of the mythological story of Kjsna’s amorous 
sporting with the gopis by the waters and in the 
woods of Mathura. 

Doctrines and practices such as have been de- 
scribed were bound to call forth, sooner or later, 
protests from uithin the community itself. With 
the spread of education and other enlightening 
influences some of the better spirits awoke to 
shame and indignation. One of these was 
Karsandas Mulji, a resident of Bombay, who in 
1856 raised his voice and in the columns of the 
Satya (‘ The Light of Truth’), a weekly 

paper, began to fulminate against the exactions 
and cowupt practices of tne Vallabhficharyan 
Maharajas. The Maharajas had at that time 
suffered a few' set-backs to their pretensions. 
These furnished an opportunity to the dissatisfied 
in the community. The Maharajfis had begun an 
attack on the Brahmans, of whose influence with the 
people they appear to have become jealous. Those 
of their ovm community who were eager to see 
abuses among themselves corrected undertook to 
assist the Maharajas in their conflict with the 
Brahmans on condition that they would reform 
theirown practices. The Maharajas, yielding to this 
pressure, agreed to accept the proposed reforms, | 
which, among other things, demanded the cessation 
rf the adulterous behaviour of the Maharajas 
towards the women of their families, especially in 
the winter temple-service at four o’clock in the 
morning, and or the violation of the young girls 
of the community. The reformers aimed also at 
relief from the heavy money exactions which the 
Maharajas knew so well how to levy by means of 
threats of their displeasure. To these and to some 
other demands of a minor character the alarmed 
Maharajas gave an unwlling consent, stipulating 
that the agreement should not come into operation 
for a year. Further, the Maharajas had been 
worstea in their attempt to secure exemption from 
appearance in courts of justice, their objection to 
appear in person being due to the idea that it 
would be a degradation to them to sit lower than 
a European. The High Court of Bombay refused 
to entertain their claim. When, during an action, 
a litigant proposed to subpoena the Maharajas fm 
witnesses, they closed their temples, and their 
followers, who could not take tlieir meals without 
paying tlie morning adoration to the Mahftrajiis 
and the image, were kept wthout, fasting. These 
fasting followers were released from their unh.appy 
plii^ht only on their subscribing a bond which 
pledged them to obey the Maharajas and to under- 
take in no circumstances to summon them to a 
court of justice. All this gave rise to a large 
amount of newspaper criticism, which tended to 
weaken the prestige of the MaliarrijOs. 


In I860 the Mahirajil ot Surat came to Bombay apd, by 
presidinif at the distribution ot pritea at the Gujaritl Girls 
Schools, appoated to place hlmsellon the side of social reform 
Invited to a meeting at which the question o' the rcmaniaKe of 
widon-s was to be discussed, the Mahariia oppeared among 
the opponents ot the sUEswted retorm and apparently got the 
worst of it In this public discussion. The editor of the 
Prakash tlicn challenged the Mahariji to a discussion In the 
press. The Mahhraji ventilated his views through the columns 
of the Scadharmavanihak (‘Promoter of our Religion'), a 
paper pubilslied under his patronage. We editor <>' to' 

replied In an article entitled ‘ The Primitive Re'iclon 
of the Hindus and the Present Heterodox Opinions, whi^ set 
forth the heterodox character of the sect of the Sfahlraja^ In 
the course of this article he made certain allegations regaming 
the Mahirijis which became the sulijcctof an action for lihel. 
This article appeared in the year 1860. In the following > ay 
the Mahiraja Hied an action for hhcl against the editor andlhe 
printer of the paper. We leading men of the Rh.'itjia 
munlty, at the fnstigatiosi of the Mahiriji, attempted to 


interfere with the course of justice by rcsolrinp^ that none o! 
the caste, under pain of excommunication, should fdve eridenoe 
against the ilaharaja. This action on the part of the leaders of 
the community led to a charge being brought against them 
for conspiracy, on which they were found guillv and sentenced 
to heavy fines. The Jlaharaja liM case came on for hearing on 
2Cth Jan. 18C2. This catwe cgUbre occupied the Iligh Court 
during 24 sittings spread over a period of 40 days. Thirty 
witnesses were examined for the plamtiff and the same number 
for the defendant (Karsandas Mulji), some of the latter being 
men of learning and eminence in the community. The case 
excited the most profound interest among the different com* 
munities in the city. It led to a complete exposure of the live.s 
and practices of the Vallahhacharj'an MahSrajils. The verdict 
WM in favour of the defendant on the main Issue of justification, 
with costs, and for the plaintiff on the defendant's plea of * not 
guilty,* \\ithout costs. With respect to this part of the plea the 
Chief Justice tooh the ^^e\v that a public writer could not make 
an attack on the character ot an individual In his prirote 
capacity, although ho might be depraved and an adulterer, and 
besides that the defendant was not justified, ^vllhout previous 
knowledge of the plaintiffs misconduct, In publishing an attack 
on him, although the allegation subsequently turned out to be 
true. The Pxnsne Judge, on the other hand, held that the 
article was an attack not on the private character of the 
plaintiff, but on hischameter as a iiahArajil, or religious pre- 
ceptor, and that the defendant was quite awT\re of the existing 
practices of the sect The issue of the trial was a complete 
success for the defendant reformer, an Injportant victory for 
the cause for which he stood, and a crushing exposure of 
licentiousness in the high places of religion. 

Many who \vitnessed this trial more than fifty 
years ago must have hoped that the death-blow 
had been given to the nrestige and to tlie licentious 
practices of the Vallabhacharyan Malifirajas. But 
the astounding fact is that the Vallabhacbiiryan 
Maharajfis still continue to flourish. Aliout 
twenty years after the trial a Mabflrfijfi of the 
sect was found guilty of complicity in a mail 
robbery and sentenced at llajkot to a term of 
imprisonment. One might have expected that 
the entire Vallabhfichfiryan community would 
have been shocked by this revelation of depravity 
in a religious leader. This aspect of the case seems 
to have alfected them little. The sentence to 
imprisonment moved the community on otlier and 
quite different grounds. They wore stricken with 
horror at the thought of the danger to the caste of 
their Malifirfijfi tlmt was involved in his being 
condemned to eat the prison food. Leading 
merclmnts in Bombay organized a meeting at whicli 
it was resolved to petition the Government to relax 
the prison rules in favour of this sacred personage t 
Needless to say, their petition was unheeded. 
Probably in no other countrj* than India would it 
have been possible for any system to survive such 
exposure. 

This episode of the history of the VallabliS- 
chfiryas has been narrated here in order to 
indicate liow serious are t!ie corruptions that 
have sprung up within this sect, and wiiat are 
the causes that have produced them. Many 
men of character and learning among tlie 
Vallabha have been labouring in recent years 
to cleanse the sect from the ill fame that 
has nttaclicd to it and to restore it to a place 
of honour within Hinduism. 


LrwiATtmE. — A clear stai«mcnt of the place of the TeiUbhl- 
chfiryans H conUained in M. Monicr-WiUiams, ZJrilAmanifm 
(imf London, 1831. A ver>' full hlstorj* of the eect, 

with a detailefl Account of the Mah^rAji libel caw, will be 
foujid in a IlinU n/ the S(et of MnhtWjiU or Vallahhdchxityat 
ifi jr, India, London, 18C5. The chid authority of the eect ia 
the BhAgaeata-Purnxifi, the tenth book of whlcli, containing 
the history of Kpoa, was trandated into Bribhifit with the 
title J^emedpar (‘Ocean of Love*). Among the l>ool:9 of the 
Bcct arc the following: the Dhagatat Tiiv5 the 

Siddhdnta Jiaharya, both aacrib^ to yaltahha, the rocAa- 
ndmTt (‘ Kectar of Precept '). ascril>cd to 6rl Gokalnith (a kind 
of commentary on the Pttehti-indrpa), Gum*erd (‘Coro* 
Worship *}, PircAlfn Dhaktx Suldhhuta rirffi (a commentary 
by Ookalniith on the above Siddhnntn Pa^iafya, the work of 
hts grandfather), the Pnthti J^ratdha Haryddd Tita by 
jjarar&ja, the VHhaUeha’Ttitnatitftranaa ttoA nunicrou* minor 
tracts in Sanskrit ascribed to the chief founders cT the sect- 
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VALUE. — I. The nature of value. — ^Value is 
one of the last of the great philosophic topics 
to have received reco^ition, and even now the 
Encyclopaedia Britanmca has an article only on 
economic value. Its discovery was probably the 
CTeatest philosophic achievement of the 19th cent., 
but opinions on the subject are not yet crystallized, 
and it is still one of the growing points of philo- 
sophy and one which seems likely to overshadow 
older issues. Reflexion at present commonly starts 
from the antithesis of ‘fact’ and ‘value,’ and the 
difference between the standpoints of ‘ description ’ 
and ‘appreciation.’ It is widely held that con- 
sciousness of value differs in kina from conscious- 
ness of fact. It is posterior to the latter, and 
represents a reaction upon fact. It is an attitude 
assumed towards fact, a weighing of fact in rela- 
tion to an agent, and his feelings, desires, interests, 
purposes, needs, and acts ; and it expresses his 
appreciation (approbation) or reprobation (depre- 
ciation) of it in this relation. It follows (1) that 
a certain subjectivity, or, better, a relation to 
personality, is inherent in all values; (2) that 
values arise out of the mind’s practical attitude, 
when it reacts upon stimulation, and that for a 
purely theoretic or contemplative view no values 
would exist ; (3) that values are something super- 
added upon the other qualities of objects by the 
mind, in order to express their relation to its 
purpose and acts, and do not inhere in objects 
per sc. Indeed they seem to be even more sub- 
jective, variable, and personal than the ‘ secondary ’ 
qualities of objects, and hence are often called 
‘tertiary’ qualities. Nevertheless they are also 
objectified and projected into objects, when these 
are regarded as valuable objectively and per sc, 
or when the ‘validity’ of actual valuations and 
of existing values is called in question. Hence 
‘ Buperpersonal ’ or ‘over-individual,’ and even 
‘eternal’ and ‘absolute,’ values are recognized by 
many philosophers. Moreover, the genesis of values 
and their relations to the objects of desire to which 
they refer, to the value-feelings which accompany 
them, and the valuation-processes and value- 
judgments by which they are reached, instigate 
to a number of psychological inquiries, while their 
validity raises the deepest questions of epistemo- 
logy, metaphysics, and religion. All the questions 
raised, moreover, are complex and contentious, and 
have had a history which it is not easy to unravel. 

a. The history of the notion. — Historically the 
importance of the problem of value has been re- 
cognized very slowly, gradually, and grudgingly, 
and, moreover, its philosophic history is obscure, 
no early philosophy having made it central, or 
even expressly considered it. In the light of 
subsequent developments, however, we may trace 
its emergence to the Platonic doctrine (in Republic, 
vi.) of the Idea of Good. When Plato conceived 
the Good as the culmination of the Ideal world 
and as the principle which was to unify, syste- 
matize, and organize all the other ‘ forms,’ he was 
really putting ‘ value ’ above ‘ being,’ conceiving it as 
the supreme principle of explanation, and express- 
ing the same thought as Lotze, when he declared 
that the beginning of metaphysics lies in ethics. 
For he was proposing to view all being teleologic- 
ally, and to make its relation to a ‘good’ or end 
(an ethical notion) essential to its being. This 
was to affirm not only the objective validity of 
the ‘ tertiary ’ qualities, but also their supremacy 
over the others. Plato, however, did not himself 
develop this line of reflexion, nor succeed in in- 
ducing philosophers in general to investigate the 
problem of values. To the more naturalistic they 
seemed all too human to be attributed to ultimate 
reality. Spinoza’s wholesale repudiation of their 
objectivity, at the end of bk. i. of his Ethic, is 


typical in this respect. The modem development* 
of the subject proceed from Kant, who, however, 
came upon it rather incidentally at the end of his 
philosophic career, and apprehended its significance 
very imperfectly. Kant’s philosophizing had ended 
in the theoretic impasse that certain vitally essen- 
tial beliefs (in God, freedom, and immortality) 
could not be scientifically justified. Yet they 
had to be presupposed, he believed, for purposes 
of action ; i.e., to carry on life it was necessary to 
act as if they were true. He devised therefore the 
notion of a practical postulate, which was to be 
practically imiierative without being theoretically 
cogent, attaching it to the Moral Law of uncon- 
ditional obligation, and endowing it -witli objects 
of ‘ faith,’ which were to be carefully distinguished 
from objects of knowledge. He thus established 
(1) a dualism between faith and knowledge which 
had obvious interest for theology, and (2) a suprem- 
acy of the practical over the theoretic reason, 
which was more fraitful, because less naive, than 
Plato’s. The latter result tended to raise ‘ values ’ 
above ‘ facts,’ though the former at first masked 
this consequence, and it took subsequent philo- 
sophy a long time to overcome the Kantian dualism. 
Both, however, were prolific of further develop- 
ments, divergent from the main line of post- 
Kantian speculation, which was too intellectualistio 
to notice that, just as the existence of fact must 
be conditioned for ns by our knowledge, so our 
knowledge must in turn be conditioned bv our 
interests and the prospective value of the objects 
of our cognitive endeavours. For a long time the 
investigation of value was carried on only in 
Germany, and even there progress was slow. The 
first (probably) to see that nere was a new problem 
was F. E. Beneke (1797-1854), the only empirical 
psychologist among the German philosophers of 
nis time, and hence a victim of Hegel’s intolerance. 
Already in his Grundlegung zur Physik der Sitten 
(1821) he sees that, if the science of morals is 

g ractical, the notion of value lies at the root of it. 

(e lays it down that the value which we attribute 
to a thing is determined by the pleasure which it 
has excited in us, and he makes the whole of 
ethics depend on feelings of value. In his Grund- 
linien aes natilrlichen Systems der praktischen 
Philosophic (1837-40) he makes it more explicit 
that valuations arise in the mind as reactions 
upon stimulations and depressions produced by 
the things of the external world, distinguishes 
between subjective and objective valuation {Wert- 
gebuna), and traces the growth of ‘dispositions’ 
to value and to desire. R. H. Lotze (1817-81) 
revived the Platonic idea that good ranks above 
being, wanting metaphysic to show that what 
ought to be conditions what is (Metaphysik of 
1841), and that ‘Nature is directed to the accom- 
plishment of Good,’* and interpreted the ‘onto- 
logical ’ proof of the existence of God as meaning 
that the totality of value cannot be utterly divorced 
from existence. In the endeavour to vindicate 
value he had the sympathy of his theological 
colleague at Gbttingen, Albrecht Ritschl (1822- 
89), who agrees with nim that the facts of concrete 
experience are the source of our general notions, 
and not, as Platonism has always held, pale re- 
flexions of the latter. Hence personal experience 
is not dednoible from metaphysics, but vice versa,^ 
Ritschl, however, started rather from the Kantian 
dualism of faith and knowledge and tried to differ- 
entiate them still further. Faith he equipped 
with distinct objects, those of religion — an inde- 
pendent method, which it shared with ethics and 
{esthetics — distinct from that of metaphysics^ and 
science, and formulated in value-judgments, differ- 

1 Jlieroeormus*. Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1891, 1. 898. 

* Thtologit und Metaphyiik, Bonn, 1881, pp. 82-40. 
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ent in kind from theoretical judgments, though 
eqnally capable of validity and certainty. It was 
tlierefore to misconstrue the essential meaning of 
religious affirmations to take them as expressions 
of theoretic insight rather than of moral trust. 
It is mainly to liitschl tliat is due the current 
antithesis between value-judgments and judgments 
of fact, and the attempt to regard tlie sciences as 
different in kind according as they use tlie one or 
the other. Ritschl, however, recognized tliat this 
separation could not he really carried through. 
He observes : 


‘All continuous cognition of the things which excite sensa- 
tion is not only accompanied but also guided by feeling* 
(pleasure-pain, as indicative of value for self, by way of en- 
hancement or inhibition), and ‘in so far as attention is neces- 
sary to attain the end of knowledge, will becomes the vehicle 
of the purpose of exact cognition ; the proximate motive of 
will, however, is feeling, as expressing that a thing or an 
activiW is Vforth desiring. . . . Value-Judgments therefore arc 
what determine all connected knowledge of the world, even 
when it is carried out in the most objective fashion. Attention 
during soientiflo observation . . . always declares that such 
knowledge has a value lor him who exercises it.‘ i 

This seems to render all theoretic judgments de- 

E endent on, and subordinate to, value-judgments ; 

ut Ritschl distinguishes between concomitant 
and independent value-judgments. In the sciences 
value-judgments accompany the theoretic, whereas 
‘independent value-judgments are all cognitions of 
moral ends or impediments thereto in so far as they 
excite moral pleasure or displeasure, or otherwise set 
the will in motion to appropriate goods or to ward 
off evils.’ The religions also are composed of such 
independent value- judgments expressing man’s 
attitude towards the world. From Ritschl’s posi- 
tion it was easy to pass to that of W. Windelhand 
(1848-1915), who, while sharjjly distinguishing 
between judgments and evaluations or judgments 
about judgments {Beurteilungen), emphasized that 
the latter are involved in every judgment in that 
it affirms or denies, approves or disapproves. 
Logic, therefore, becomes a science of values, a 
third normative science, along Avith ethics and 
{esthetics, and like them aims at the discovery of 
universally valid ‘norms.’ Philosophy becomes 
the critical study of the universally valid values ; 
their recognition is its duty and its aim,’ Windel- 
hand was followed by H. Rickert’ and H. MUnster- 
berg (1863-1916).^ The Austrian schools of C. von 
Ehrenfels (1850- ) and A. Meinong (1853-1920) 

devote themselves to the discussion of tlie objects 
and sorts of values, and their relation to desire 
and will, the laivs of the valuation-process, and 
the accompanying feelings, and apply to all values 
the economic law of marginal utility. The rise 
of pessimism and the influence of Schopenhauer 
(1788-1860), by raising the question of the value 
of life as a whole, emphasized the importance of 
values. F. W. Nietzsche (1844-1900) effectively 
drew attention to the transformations of values, 
and set himself, before he went mad, to kfihg 
about a ‘transvaluation’ (Umwertung) of all the 
accepted values. JoSiah Royce (1848-1917) ac- 
climatized the distinction between appreciation and 
description in the English-speaking worldyvith his 
Spirit of Modem Philosophy (1892), and since then 
there has been a good deal of (rather nnsystoiji- 
atic) discussion of the problems of vaUie,_ especially 
in America, though the intellectualistic bins of 
the dominant ‘idealism ’ has been unfavourable to 
it. The pragmatists, however, were glad to re- 
cognize tlie presence of valuations in cognitive 
processes, as a proof of the fictitious nature of 
‘ pure ’ thought and ‘ absolute ’ truth. They em- 

I DU eliristlichf Lehn ron der Reehtfertigung vnd 
tohnunep, Bonn, 1S05-1000, ill. 1941.', Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1900, 

p. 201. 

1 Pralodien, Freiburg 1. Br., 1S81. 

* Der Oeaensland dtr Erkenntnit^, TaWngen^COl. 

« The Riemal Vatuet, Boston und London, IBOS. 


phasize the human, purposive, and personal char- 
acter of value, tend to regard all values as relative, 
primarily to the particular situation which is 
valued, and declare the existence and efficacy of 
values to be plain, empirical facts. 

3 . Sorts and criteria of value. — As the result of 
this historical development it is generally admitted 
that distinct species of value exist, thongh there 
is no agreement as to ivhat they are. However, 
it is clear that several sciences have been special- 
ized to study them. Thus (1) economic value has 
long been recognized as a fundamental notion of 

E olitical economy, which, ever since Adam Smith, 
08 divided it into value in use, i.e. the utility of 
objects for human purposes, or, ns J, S. Mill said, 
their ‘ capacity to satisfy a desire or serve a 
purpose,’ and value in exchange, i.e. their power 
to induce or compel pe^le to pay (other valuables) 
for the use of them. The former is simply teleo- 
logical value, which refers to the relation of means 
and end ; the latter arises when an object is not 
only useful but also difficult to procure, and is the 
special concern of economics {g.v.). 

(2) That ethics deals with values is also agreed, 
though there is much dispute as to what the 
specilic ethical values are and how they are 
related. 

(3) ^Esthetic values are also beyond dispute. 

(4) Pleasure must be regarded as a positive and 
pain (unpleasantness) ns a negative value, since 
evpn the most ascetic do not really succeed in 
holding that pleasure is, or in denying that pain 
is, as such bad. The opposite doctrine, that all 
values are ultimately reducible to pleasure-jiain, 
is commoner, but need not disturb the classifica- 
tion of values. For, even if the question whether 
objects are valuable because they give pleasure or 
give pleasure because they are desired (valued) 
were decided in favour of the former alternative, 
it would still be true that the other values are at 
least relatively independent. Consciousness of 
value does not directly imply consciousness of 
pleasure-pain, nor vary concomitantly^ with it ; 
e.g., in conscious wrongdoing an ethical value 
which is felt not as pleasant, but os painful, is 
nevertheless recognized. Similarly the msthetio 
value of a work of art may be recomized, which 
is yet declared to give no pleasure and to leave the 
spectator ‘cold.’ 

(6) It has been mentioned that, according to the 
school of Ritschl, the objects of the religions con- 
sciousness are really values, and affirmations about 
them are essentially value- judgments. And, 
though other theologians dissent from it, this A-iow 
gets considerable supjjort both from the psychology 
of religion, which interprets religious beliefs as 
expressions of spiritual needs, and from every 
theological atlmiasion that faith, ns well as reason, 
is operative in the apprehension of religious tnith. 

(6) There are gooef reasons for recognizing the 
distinctiveness of biological or values. 

For they are capable of objective scientific study, 
and cannot be simply represented, as Herbert 
Spencer thought, by the hedonic values. Pleasures 
are not always conducive to life, nor arc all pains 
evil. The relations of siin-ival to pleasure-pain 
are complex ; so arc its relations to the ethical 
values, as is vividly brought out by the ethics of 
pcs-simism. Moreover, the survival-values enter 
into all other values: the value of every being, 
belief, and institution is affected by its s'ttrviviil- 
value — between the limits of such a high degree 
of positive value ns to compel universal assent 
and BO liigh a negative value as to entail complete 
extinction and unii'ersal reprobation. 

(7) Several schools of philosophy hold that logie 
is the science of cognitive values, and that truth is 
the positive, error the negative value; and this 
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treatment is often implied also where it is not 
avowed. It would seem to be borne out by the 
far-reaching analogy between logic, ethics, and 
Esthetics as ‘normative’ sciences, and proved by 
the conformity of logic with the criteria generally 
used to distinguish values. 

As criteria two primary oppositions appear to be 
used: (1) that between existence and value, the 
‘is’ and the ‘ou^ht.’ Even though there are in 
man natural tendencies to approve of wliat has 
succeeded in establishing itself, and to bring into 
being what is considered worthy of being — i.e. both 
to realize ideals and to idealize the actual — there 
remains a considerable discrepancy between the 
existent and the valuable. It cannot (ordinarily) 
be argued that, because a thing exists, it is valu- 
able, or that, because it is valuable, it must exist. 
What is need not be what ought to be, nor need 
what ought to be exist. Hence the ‘ laws ’ of a 
science of values are not natural uniformities, but 
‘norms,’ i.e. precepts or imperatives; they formu- 
late not what actually does happen, but what 
ought to happen ‘normally,’ i.e. if the persons 
concerned recognize and submit to the order proper 
to the subject. 

(2) Values appear to be positive and negative. 
As they express the attitude of a subject to an 
object, they indicate the acceptance or rejection, 
pursuit or avoidance, of the former, the attractive- 
ness or repulsiveness of the latter. They occur 
therefore in couples of antithetical predicates, 
both admitting of degrees of intensity. Hence 
values may compensate, cancel, or neutralize each 
other, and the final value of an object may vary 
according to the balance between its positive and 
negative value, or become practically nil. A state 
of consciousness which is ‘neutral,’ and an object 
which is ‘ indifferent,’ are cases of such zero values. 

(3) All values are disputable. They involve a 
relation to a valuer whose valuation need not be 
correct, and need not be accepted. The allegation 
of a value, therefore, is not eq^uivalent to its valid- 
ity. All values are to be understood as primarily 
claims to value, which may be allowed, disallowed, 
or reversed, when other values are considered. In 
some cases such reversal is normal : thus, if A and 
B are enemies or have opposite interests, what is 
‘ good ’ for A is normally ‘ bad ’ for B, and vice 
versa. 

With the aid of these criteria the following kinds 
of value can now be enumerated. (1) Hedonic 
values are the pleasant (positive) and the un- 
pleasant or painful (negative). (2) ./Esthetic values 
are the beautiful (positive) and the ugly (negative) ; 
also the attractive-repulsive, the fitting- improper, 
the noble-vulgar, the elegant-coarse, and many 
others. (3) Utility values are the good (positive) 
and the bad (negative) ; also the useful-useless. 
These last, though they properly have reference 
to the relation of means and ends (‘the good’), 
naturally pass over into ethics, when this science is 
conceived ‘ teleologically,’ i.e. as the science of the 
final end or supreme good. (4) Other ethical values, 
relative to other conceptions of ethics, are marked 
by the oppositions of ‘ good ’ and ‘ evil,’ ‘ right ’ 
and ‘wrong,’ ‘ought’ and ‘ought not.’ ‘Good’ 
and ‘ bad ’ seem sometimes to be used absolutely 
in ethics, but this usage hardly proves the exist- 
ence of ‘ absolute ’ values. On closer inspection, 
the meaning is seen to be good or bad /or the 
ethical end, however that is conceived. (5) 
Religious conceptions reveal their character os 
values by the frequency of such dualistic anti- 
theses as God-devU, salvation-damnation, election- 
reprobation, holy-sinful, sacred-profane ; also by 
the frequency with which religious arguments turn 
out to be postulates of faith. (6) Logic falls into 
line with the values ‘true’ and ‘false,’ ‘truth’ 


and ‘ error.’ These also claim to be absolute ; but 
whether what is believed true is so may be disputed, 
just as whether what is believed good, or right, 
or beautiful, or valuable, or condumve to surnval 
actually has the value which it claims. Even what 
is felt as pleasant is not always conceded to bo a 
‘ true ’ pleasure, nor is every ‘ imaginary ’ pain said 
to be ‘ real.’ This illustrates also a further confir- 
mation of the whole doctrine, that tlie various 
value-predicates are freely transferable from one 
species of value to another. 

4. Value and fact. — The recognition of logic as 
a science of values entails a radical revision of the 
antitheses between fact and value, existence and 
value, the ‘theoretic’ and the ‘practical.’ If all 
‘truths’ are values, there can be no absolute separa- 
tion of the practical, the sphere of values, from the 
theoretic, the sphere of facts. Facts, being the 
objects of truths, must aU imply values, and it 
must be vain to search for any existence which is 
wholly free from valuations. Now this is precisely 
what history shows. (1) The search lor ‘true 
reality’ in pure and unadulterated ‘fact,’ uncon- 
taminated by any work of the mind, in an uncon- 
ditional datum which has merely to be recognized, 
has always been vain. Only the moral to be drawn 
is not, as idealism supposes, that reality is the 
work of ‘ pure thought.’ The thought which can- 
not be rooted out is a valuing thought, which is 
aiming at ends and selecting means, and accepting, 
rejecting, and variously manipulating the data 
presented to it in the whole process of ‘recognizing’ 
reality. Thus the absolute antithesis between fact 
and value collapses, because fact without value 
cannot be found. (2) The vejy fact that it is 
considered so desirable to find it proves that it is 
impossible to do so. For the importance attributed 
to the discovery of fact, and the eulogistic sense 
in which ‘reality’ is opposed to ‘appearance’ or 
‘illusion,’ are, in fact, values. This comes out 
especially in doctrines about the ‘ degrees of real- 
ity,’ which are plainly degrees of value, or about 
the distinction between ‘reality] and ‘existence.’ 
(3) It is not psychologically possible to reach any 
‘ fact,’ except by a process permeated throughout 
by values, viz. a purposive endeavour to attain an 
end (‘good’) by a choice of the ‘right’ means, 
which implies selective attention, preferences for 
what seems valuable, and the influence of con- 
comitant value-feelings and of a variety of pre- 
judices and forms of bias. (4) Lastly, it seems a 
conclusive logical reason for holding that every 
‘ fact ’ alleged must contain a latent value, that it 
claims not only to be ‘ true’ but also implicitly to 
be better than any other judgment it was possible 
to make under the circumstances. _ Its maker was 
probably aware of this, and consciously preferred 
it to all alternatives that occurred to him ; but, 
even where he did not think of any, they remain 
logically conceivable, and hence the actual judg- 
ment is only justifiable by its logical claim to be 
the best. Hence the value-rel.ation and attitude 
can never be eradicated from even the merest and 
most stubborn ‘ fact.’ _ _ 

Nor, conversely, can a recognition of fact be 
wholly eliminated from knowledge. Pure value 
exists as little as pure fact. It_ would be pure 
fancy or sheer postulation, and neither fancies nor 
postulates are elaborated without regard to fact. 
They are made to be realized, and, when they are 
recognized as impossible, their value is destroyed 
or impaired. It is said to be ' no use ’ to postulate 
the impossible or to cherish utterly unrealizable 
ideals. This recognition of fact, however, is always 
relative to the existing state of knowledge, and 
may be modified as knowledge grows. Knowers 
are often conscious of this, and assume their facts 
for the purposes of an inquiry or a science, hypo- 
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thetically and experimentally. Hence it is not to 
be supposed that what is taken as fact, and form- 
ally is ‘ fact,’ must remain so. It may turn out to 
be only a methodologically convenient * fiction.’ 
In general it may be concluded that, since values 
inhere in all the ‘ facts ’ that are recognized as such, 
they are themselves facts, and that the antithesis 
between values and facts cannot be made absolute. 
Values are not simply fortuitous and gratuitous 
additions to facts, which are merely subjective 
and should be eliminated by strict science, but are 
essential to cognitive process and compatible with 
any sort and degree of objectivity. Facts too are 
always reactions — upon pnor facts— and are gener- 
ated by their evaluation ; and, moreover, these 
prior facts may have been merely hypothetical con- 
structs recommended by their prospective value. 

S- Value and existence. — It would seem to follow 
from the relations between value and fact that 
values cannot be denied existence in any world 
that can exist for man, and this in several senses. 
(1) They are operative in and on human minds, 
and find expression in human acts and embodiment 
in human institutions ; (2) they can occur in, and 
relatively to, any universe of diction, however 
fanciful ; (3) hence also in ideals and fictions, both 
of which are sometimes said to be incapable of real 
existence, and cited as objections to the connexion 
of values with existence. But both must be so 
related to real existence as to be applicable to 
it and to conduce to its successful manipulation. 
Otherwise they become false ideals and futile 
fictions. Also an ideal which is recognized as 
impossible appears to lose pro tanto its obligatori- 
ness and power of attraction. ‘ Ultra posse nemo 
obligatur.^ 

Whether it is possible to infer the existence of a 
valuable object from a recognition of its value 
alone is a question of great importance for religion. 
For the objects of the religious consciousness appear 
to be largely or wholly of this kind, and the 
religious ‘proofs’ of their existence to be ultim- 
ately such inferences. They are, moreover, 
stubbornly persisted in, in spite of the protests 
of common sense against their validity, and have 
an important function also in the other sciences, 
in which they are not recognized so_ openly, but 
masquerade as ‘ axioms ’ and ‘ n priori truths.’ In 
discussing then in its generality this inference from 
value to existence, we shoula remember that all 
values are initially claims, which may fail of 
validation ; hence it will hardly seem valid to rest 
the reality of the valuable objects on what may be 
an unsound claim, viz. on the demand for them 
alone, unsupported and unconfirmed by experience. 
Logically they are to start with nothing but postu- 
lates. It may be legitimate to take them as 
methodological principles, but even then they must 
be regarded as liypotheses to be assumed experi- 
mentally, until they have a_dequately_ approved 
and verified themselves by their applications to the 
actual problems which they concern. 1‘ or example, 
it may be legitimate to extract from the actual 
pursuit of ends and of happiness by men the 
methodological assumptions that all things are to 
be regarded as tending towards a supreme all- 
embracing end and towards universal happiness ; 
but can it be maintained that therefore such an 
end is actually operative, or that perfect hajqii- 
ness (I'.e. everlasting and unalloyed pleasure unac- 
companied by pain) is possible? To jnstu.v such 
inferences two further assumptions would seem to 
be required, viz that the whole of reahtj' is con- 
formable with human nature and bound to satisfy 
its demands. Now these assumptions, tradition- 
ally described as the axiom of the ultimate ration- 
ality of existence, are evidently themselves notlnng 
but values for which existence is postulated, and, 


if they are to be admitted as axiomatic truths on 
their own assurance, it is difficult to see what 
limits can be set to the postulation of objects of 
desire. Even as it is, methodological postulates 
are given great, and perhaps undue, facilities in 
verifying themselves, because, so long as they work 
at all, their failures can always be ascribed to tlie 
imperfection of our knowledge, and so are not 
counted^ against them. Thus notliing short of 
total failure to predict the course of events need 
lead us_ to abandon the postulate of their ‘ causal 
connexion.’ Hence the testing of a valne-postulate 
always, in a sense, presupposes its truth — though 
not in any sense that makes this presupposition 
alone a sufficient reason for regarding it as 
absolutely true ; still it is better to get a postu- 
lated value confirmed by experience than to accept 
the mere recognition of value as an adequate 
guarantee of its existence. What kinds and 
amounts of experimental confirmation are to be 
considered adequate to verify the existence of 
postulated objects of value will naturally depend 
on the specific subject-matter, and, ns in addition 
the various values sought and got need not be in 
harmony with each other, and some may prefer 
one sort and others another, and as, moreover, the 
relevance of some of the values found to the exist- 
ences to be proved may be called in question, 
opinions will probably long continue to differ on 
these matters. 

6. Value and validity. — It follows from the 
above that the transition from value to validity is 
by no means a matter of course, though this is 
often assumed, both as regards ethical and as 
regards logical values. In both cases the motive 
is the difficulty of validating value-claims, which 
is a long, and indeed theoretically an unending, 
process. Hence the temptation to allege absolute 
and self-proving values which are independent of 
their working in experience. Tlie absolute values 
alleged, however, are only formal claims, ns comes 
out very clearly in Kant’s account of the absolute 
value of personality and of the ‘law’ of duty. 
The declaration that every person should bo treated 
as an end in himself is merely a recognition of the 
formal claim that every person makes to be so 
treated (even though he never is so treated, and 
apparently could not be, in the actual order of 
things), which may serve as a definition of person- 
ality ; while the moral ‘ law,’ that duty should be 
unconditionally fulfilled, is merely a paraiihrnse of 
the obligatoriness of the ought-value; in neither 
case is any light thrown on the questions how, 
concretely, anj' one should be treated, or what, 
concretely, his ‘duties’ are. Similarly every 
judgment formally claims to be true, absolutely 
and unconditionally, and, as it mentions no restric- 
tions to its claim, it may be said to bo .so ; but, as 
tins is so, however false a judgment may turn out 
to be, it establishes no prcsunijition in favour of 
its real truth. Thus it is quite possible, and 
indeed necessary, to inquire whether the values 
claimed are really possessed, and to question the 
validity of the values actually recognized. This 
indeed is one of the chief occupations of a critical 
philosophy. It means that the problem of value 
occurs also in the sphere of values ; the antithesis 
of ‘ought’ and ‘ is,* whicli was supposed to differ- 
entiate value and fact, arises again over the value 
of values, when they are taken as facts for the 
purpose of assessing their value. The explanation 

f icrbaps is that error and failure are po.ssiblc in all 
luman operations, and hence also in the estima- 
tion of values. 1’he valties which are claimed arc 
subject to revision and correction, and, if it is 
decided that thej’ are, but ought not to be, they 
can be called either ‘false’ or ‘wong’; for it 
is intrinsicallj' as legitimate to use the value 
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predicates of logic as those of ethics to describe 
their failure. 

The diiBculty of determining the precise con- 
nexion between value and validity is, however, 
largely due to the obscurity of the notion of validity 
itsdf. We are accustomed to regard validity at 
first as an absolute and (theoretically) unquestion- 
able degree of value, and to illustrate it from the 
ideal validity of logic and of ethics. On examina- 
tion, however, this sense of validity appears to be 
merely formal, and to be nugatory or null as a 
guarantee of real value. For in both these sciences 
the valid and the valuable fall apart. Neither is 
the valuable necessarily valid, nor is the valid 
necessarily valuable. Every moral order makes 
extensive use of inferior moral motives ; every 
science uses ijrobable but invalid reasonings. 
Whether the ideal validity is ever reached, or 
would be valuable if it were, seems more than 
doubtful. Hence it seems proper to reduce tlie 
meaning of validity to a high, or generally recog- 
nized and practically indisputable, de^ee of value, 
and to make value determine validity, and not 
validity value. 

7. Value and valuation. — If value is conferred 
upon an object by a personal attitude towards it, 
it is clear that all objects can be valued by being 
included in a valuation-process. Many objects, 
however, are so variously valued according to cir- 
cumstances, or are so rarely important enough to 
be valued at all, that they are conceived as neutral 
or indifferent per se. So it is only if an object is 
constantly valued in a particular way that its value 
adheres to it and it comes to seem intrinsically 
valuable. For it then emancipates itself from the 
personal valuation and makes its valuation look 
like a mei'e recognition of an already existing value. 
Values acquire objectivity in other ways also. 
Thus the personal reaction expressed in a value- 
judgment carries a formal claim to universality, 
since eveiy one initially regards himself as the 
measure of all things, until he is instructed by the 
dissent of others. This claim therefore maintains 
itself only while it is not disputed, and should not 
be taken as more than metnodological. By the 
comparison of value-judgments it appears that 
different persons value very differently ; hence 
many value-judgments, being in dispute, are re- 
garded as ‘merely subjective.’ About others 
many or all are found to agree, and these may 
thereby acquire every degree of ‘ obiectivity.’ 
Thus objects which have obtained social recogni- 
tion as valuable come to rank as objective values. 
A value that has risen to be objective may then 
maintain itself without continuing to be valued, 
and even though, under the circumstances, its 
value may have been converted into the opposite. 
Thus, once a literary work is ranked as a ‘ classic,’ 
its value remains uncontested, even though few 
care for it or even read it, except for examination 
purposes ; and King Midas no aoubt continued to 
think gold most vmuable in spite of his inability 
to digest it. It cannot always be assumed there- 
fore that, because a value is current and is recog- 
nized, it is fully functional, any more than that it 
is right. 

There are then plenty of objective values, which 
any valuer encounters and lias to recognize as 
given. But they may nevertheless all be con- 
ceived as products of valuation-processes, and as 
presupposing prior value-judgments. For when 
the valuation of an object has been repeated and 
has grown familiar, the conscious ana reflective 
value-judgment becomes superfluous, and an im- 
mediate apprehension of value results, just as 
immediate perception supersedes judgment about 
familiar objects of cognition. In other cases, it is 
true, this process does not occur in the history of 


the individual, but it can then be traced in that of 
the race, whose achievements the individual in- 
herits. An object may, e.g., be apprehended as 
pleasant, beautiful, or right, without a judgment 
or process of valuation ; but tlie immediacy of its 
value-claim is no bar to any inquiry into wliy it is 
so valued, how it has come to be so, and whether 
it ought to be so, and really is as beautiful, right, 
or pleasant as it seems to be. Hence the values 
which are psychically data, and psychologically 
immediate, may always be logically mediated and 
made objects of valuation-processes and explicit 
value-judgments. They then fimotion as facts io 
be evaluated. 

8. Transvaluations. — The process of reflective 
reconsideration of given values continually leads 
to changes in their status. Hence ‘transvalua- 
tions ’ must be regarded as normal and entirely 
legitimate occurrences in every sphere of values, 
though they are not everywhere as socially pro- 
minent as in the annual changes of the fashions. 

As Dewey says, ‘All valuation is in some degree a revaluation. 
Nietzsche would probably not have made so much of a sensa- 
tion, but he would have been within the limits of wisdom, if he 
confined himself to the assertion that all judgment, in the 
de^ee in which it is critically Intelligent, is a transvaluation of 
prior values.’ 1 

One sufficient reason for this is that, strictly 
speaking, it is not psychologically possible to 
repeat a valuation. The second time the valua- 
tion has lost its novelty, and the delight of dis- 
covery is gone ; it is acquiring familiarity and 
beginning to breed contempt or indifl'erence ; or 
again it is growing easier, and the resistance to it 
is diminishing, as habituation renders it less re- 
pugnant. Moreover, valuations necessarily vary 
according to the changes in the organic needs 
which condition them. His tenth penny bun will 
neither taste as good nor be valued as highly by 
a hungry boy as his first. No doubt these changes 
in value are little noticed because many of them 
are slight, unimportant, and ephemeral ; but they 
would anyhow be obscured by the general bias 
in favour of stability. Unless it is discounted, it 
wDl hardly be recognized that stable values are 
exceptions rather than the rule. They bulk large 
because they are attended to and selected. Their 
stability is always more or less a constniction for 
methodological purposes, like the extraction of 
stable objects out of the flux of happenings. It is 
always to some extent a fiction, because it is never 
absolute, and because there are no eternal values, 
none that endure unchanged and untransformed 
by new valuations for ever, unless it be life itself 
— so long as that lasts. It may even become a 
dangerous illusion, if its character is not under- 
stood, and it is made an obstacle to salutary and 
necessary changes. In such changes the old values 
always condemn the new, and vice versa, often 
with tragic results. Transvaluations are the stuff 
out of which heroes and martyrs of ‘reform’ or 
‘ loyalty ’ are made, at every step in human pro- 
gress. The question of what is the right value is 
unanswerable for the time being, because it is pre- 
cisely the question which is being fought out. But 
we can predict that such changes will always be 
opposed, for there is always a conservative and a 
progressive party with respect to any change. 
These party attitudes are essentially valuations, 
as any one can discover from himself, if he is open- 
minded, and also distracted, enough to have a 
‘cross-bench mind’ and to feel the force of both 
the opposite contentions. Nor are these the only 
conflicts which may lead to a change of values. 
Every society, and nearly every soul, is full of 
conflicts between opposing valuations, and any 
variation in their remtive strengths may entail a 
change in values. The chief agency which blinds 

r Suayt in Experimental Logie, I/ondon, 19J6, p. 386. 
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OB to these transvaluations is the stahility of 
•words; for these change their form much less 
rapidly than their meaning. 

9* Conclusions, — The above survey of the prob- 
lems of value may be regarded as confirming 
most of the preliminary points noticed in § i. The 
philosophic importance of the subject has been 
attested by the great variety and universal preval- 
ence of values. The provisional definition of value 
as essentially a personal attitude, as a recognition 
of the supremacy of the category of personality, 
has maintained itself and proved a clue to the 
labyrinth of values. It also renders somewhat 
nugatory the psychological debates of the schools 
of Meinong and von Ehrenfels as to whether values 
are rooted in feeling, -vNull, or desire. For a per- 
sonal attitude is a concern of the whole man and 
not of psychological abstractions. If, however, 
it is thought necessary to pick one among such 
psychological phrases, it is probably best to say 
that value is a personal attitude, of welcome or 
the reverse, towards an object of interest. For 
few are likely to dispute that ‘ interests ’ are rela- 
tive to personality. This relativity, liowever, is 
not to he regarded as importing any objectionable 
subjectivity into values, just because it proves to 
he the source also of their objectivity. For it 
turns out that all objects are pervaded by values 
and constituted for man by valuations, and hence 
their avowed values may just as rightfully belong 
to them as the values latent in their other quali- 
ties. Accordingly the opposition between value 
and fact breaks down. ‘Facts’ are themselves 
values, values established in the endeavour to 
analyse out the factor of givenness contained in 
experience, and presupposing purposive manipula- 
tion of apparent ‘facts,’ They are thus ‘made’ 
things, though they are not made out of nothing, 
hut out of previously recognized facts which are 
subjected to criticism to determine what they 
‘really are.’ Values are also acts in so far as they 
presuppose valuations, purposive manipulations of 
data, and judgments ; also in that they have pro- 
spective reference to action, and are intended to 
guide it. Accordingly, the belief that values 
belong to the practical side of life is well founded, 
and even truer than it seemed; for in ultimate 
analysis logic also is a science of values. _ Its 
‘ theoretic ’ values presuppose purposes, selections, 
choices, and judgments wnich are acts, and do not 
difier in kind from those which are openty ‘ practi- 
cal,’ It is clear also that the notion of value as 
something gratuitously superadded upon fact must 
be modified, if it is interpreted as meaning that 
values are something unreal, artificial, and optional. 
Reality in its fullness contains and exhibits values, 
and they are ejected from it only by an effort of 
abstraction, which is relative to certain restricted 
purposes, and is never quite successful. ValuM 
therefore are not to be regarded as gratuitous addi- 
tions to reality, made out of_ the superfluity of 
human perversity, but as its highest qualities and 
the culminating points of its significance for us. 
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VAMPIRE. — I. Introduction. — A vampire may 
he defined as (l) _the spirit of a dead person, or (2) 
his corpse, re-animated by his own spirit or by a 
demon, returning to sap the life of the living, by 
depriving them of blood or of some essential organ, 
in order to augment its ovra ■vitality. This forms 
a particular aspect of the general belief that ghosts, 
or spirits sent by sorcerers, can annoy the living 
in various ways, or cause their sickness or death.* 
The vampire is often one who has died an untimely 
death, or whose after life is unhappy, or a dead 
sorcerer, wizard, or other obnoxious person. Blood 
being a well-knoivn soul- or life-vehicle, it was 
supposed that ghosts (or vampires) were eager to 
obtain it, as is seen from the well-known example 
of the shades for whom Odysseus sacrificed sheep 
on his ■visit to Hades,’ as well as from the custom 
of pouring blood upon graves. Tylor suggests 
that, when it was seen how certain persons otcw 
thin and bloodless day after day, the easy explana- 
tion was that a nocturnal ghost or demon was 
sucking out their life.* Hence the vampire belief 
might oririnate. The superstition is also con- 
nected with the feai which is aroused by the dead, 
partly because they are often seeking or calling 
the living, and, in those aspects of it which con- 
cern the return of the revitalized corpse, it is an 
extension of what may have been a primitive con- 
ception, ■viz. that the dead have a life of tlieir o^wn 
in the grave, which was, in fact, often erected as 
a kind of house, more elaborate than the lionscs of 
the living. Many tales both from savage and 
from barbaric peoples show that the dead are still 
living in the tomb and can encounter any intruder 
upon it (ns in Scandina^rian belief), or come forth 
from it to talk and feast with the living or to 
cause them annoyance. It was also held that a 
malicious spirit might take possession of a corpse 
and ■ritalize it for sinister purposes. The bound- 
ary-line between life and death seems to have been 
but vaguely defined. To prevent the return of 
the dead, whether bodily or as a ghost, many pre- 
cautions ■were in use — e.y., enclosing the grave 
■with a high fence, piling heavy stones upon it, 
diverting the course of a stream in order to 
bury in its bed and then permitting it to flow as 
before, binding the corpse securely {though this 
was done for other reasons also) or mutilating it.* 

2 . Rmigc and examples of the vampire supersti- 
tion. — While the most gruesome examples of this 
superstition (the vampire as a revitalized corpse) 
are to be met ■with among the Slavic peoples, in 
modern Greece, and in China, it is found in many 
other parts of the world and has been entertained 
in remote ages. It is not easily separated from 

1 See, e.ff., SRB i. 640. 

s Odytsty, xl. 34 f. ; H. 0. Tniroball, The Blood Coxenant*, 
PhU.idclphia, 1S9S, p. US ff. ; cf. «rt. UuioB, { j. 

191. 

4 Kumcrous examples are given by J. 0. Fraxer, ‘ On Certain 
Burial Ouetottu as illuflralire of toe Primltire Theoir of Uie 
Soul,’ JAl XT. tl8?6) 6.1; and In artt. DtATU xro Uisrosit 
or THE Deah (Introdnctory), i XL, Ltposkiiks, I ti: J. 
Ddchelette, Manuel d'arehiolo^, Paris, 1908-10, L 471 ; 11. F. 
Ofbom, Men cf the Old Slone Agp, London, 1916, p. 271. 
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other beliefs of a like kind. Not only the dead, 
whether in bodily or in ghostly form, prey upon 
the living, but demons also, who sometimes have 
oririnated from ghosts, suck the blood of the living 
or feed on corpses. 

Beliefs of this kind regarding spirits of certain 
dead persons are found ^oradically in Poljmesia, 
Melanesia, Indonesia, in India, and among African 
and South American tribes. Among higher races 
traces of the idea of the dead feeding on the living 
are found among the ancient Babylonians and 
other Semites, and in Egypt regarding the khu. 
In ancient Scandinavia the idea that the dead were 
alive in their barrows gave rise to the belief that 
they might become unhallowed monsters of the 
vampire kind, as is seen from the Grettis Saga. 
Parallels occur in Saxon England and among the 
early Teutons and Celts. In modern Greece the 
vampire belief has prevailed for many centuries, 
hut largely moulded by Slavic influences.* The 
Slavic superstition holds that various persons 
become vampires after death. The corpse is re- 
vitalized and thirsts for blood. Its ravages begin 
with relatives, then it attacks other victims, and 
these in turn become vampires. When the grave 
of a suspected vampire is opened, the corpse is 
found undecayed, the lips stained \vith blood. Its 
ravages occur by night: the grave must be re- 
entered by cock-crow, else the vampire must 
remain wherever he is, stiff and helpless. A great 
Midemic of vampire superstition occurred in 
Hungary in the 18th cent., which was investigated 
by a royal commission. “ In China a vampire 
belief exists, and offers a curious parallel to that 
of the Slavs.* 

3 . Rites of riddance. — Among the Slavs, when a 
grave is opened and the corpse is found to be fresh, 
swollen with blood, and life-like, it is transfixed 
through the region of the heart with a stake of 
aspen or maple (Russia), blackthorn or hawthorn 
(Serbia), hut this must be done with one blow, for 
two blows would restore it to life. A suspected 
corpse is also buried in this way. A vampire at 
Laibach in 1672 is said to have pulled out the 
stake and thrown it back.‘ A person who com- 
mitted suicide was often buried at cross-roads, the 
body transfixed with a spear or stake, in Britain 
and elsewhere, in order that the ghost might not 
walk, but perhaps in earlier superstition lest it 
should become a vampire. This ivas forbidden in 
England by law in 1824.® 

Sometimes also the head of the vampire was cut 
off.® The heads of murderers whose spirits the 
living feared were also cut off and destroyed, or 
set between the legs or beneath the body. Another 
effectual way was to bum the corpse to ashes, but care 
was taken to drive back into the fire every creature 
which might come from it — worms, snakes, beetles, 
birds, etc. — lest the vampire should have embodied 
itself in one of them, and so resume its foul work. 
This was done among the Slavs, and ip Bulgaria 
a sorcerer armed with a saint’s picture is supposed 
to drive the vampire into a bottle containing some 
of its foul food, and, when corked up, the bottle 

1 J. 0. Lawson, Modem Greeh Folk-Lore and Ancient Greek 
Religion, Cambridge, 1010, p. 301 ff. ; Leo Allatius, De qiior- 
undam Grcecorum opinatiombus, Cologne, 1645, ch. 12 ff. 

s J. Mdchal, Slavic Mythology (‘•The Mythology of All Races, 
ill.), Boston, 1918, p. 231 f. ; A. Calmefc, TraiU sur lee appari- 
tions dee ee^tx et sur les vampires, new ed. ii. 

3 J. J. M. de Groot, The Religious System of China, Leyden, 
1892-1910, V. 723 ff. 

* W. B. Ralston, Russian Folk-Tales, pp. 271, 324, SoTtgs of 
the Russian People, p. 413. 

8 H. J. Stephen, Few Commentaries on the Laws of Ermlando, 
London, 1868, iv. 152 ; E. Hnnt, Popular Romances of the WeH 
of England, do. 1865, p. 253; fYazer, JAI xv. 66. Cf. ERE 
iv. 419“. „ „ 

6 See reff. >n Frazer, JAI xv. 66; Ralston, Russian Folk- 
Tales, p. 324; K. Helm, Altgermaru Religionsgesehiehte, 
Heidelberg, 1913, p. 1S3 ; ERE iv. 4S3». 


is thrown into the fire.* In Greece any corpse 
which is found not to have suffered dissolution, a* 
well as any suspected of being a vampire, was, 
and even now still is, exhumed, cut to pieces, and 
burned, to prevent its further wandering as a 
revenant. Boiling water or oil was poured'on the 

f rave, and the heart was tom out of the body and 
issolved in vinegar.® This is a reversion to the 
old pagan custom of cremation of the dead, and, 
in spite of Slavic influences, the Slavic method of 
staking the body is not in use. 

In China suspected corpses were allowed to 
decay in the open air before burial, or, when 
buried, were often exhumed and burned. In the 
absence of the corpse from the grave, the coflBn-lid 
was removed, thus letting in fresh air, which pre- 
vents the body from re-entering it. "V^en the 
corpse was roaming about, rice, red peas, and pieces 
of iron were strewn round the grave ; it could not 
pass these, and was found stifi' and dead on the 
ground, and could then he burned.® 

To ^ard against the attacks of vampires, 
various charms, amulets, sacred symbols, and 
magic herbs are commonly used in the various 
countries where the belief exists. 

4 . Love motive in the vampire belief. — Some- 
times the vampire may have intercourse with the 
widow or other woman. This is part of a wide- 
spread belief that the dead or ghosts can have 
sexual union with the living, and, as far as revital- 
ized corpses are concerned, this motive is found in 
the ancient Greek story of the girl Pliilinnion, 
who after her death was found with the youth 
Machates in her father’s house as his lover, leaving 
him at da^vn.® In such stories as this the vampire 
is linked to the ghostly mahr, or nightmare, in its 
erotic aspect on the one hand— the mahr comes 
into a room through the keyhole, as the vampire 
does— and to the medimval svccuba on the other, in 
so far as the latter, like other erotic demons, preys 
upon the vital powers of man, so destroying tliem. 

The vampire-lover theme is also illustrated by 
the ‘Dead Rider’ cycle, as in Burger’s Lenore 
or Scott’s spirited version, William and Helen. 
Burger’s poem is based on the folk-belief that a 
dead man appears to those dearly loved — lover, 
wife, or child — because they sorrow so much, or 
in order to draw them to the grave. The living 
erson rides with him on horseback or follows 
im, ignorant that he is really dead. Usually 
they reach the churchyard. The corpse sinks into 
his house — the CTave — and the living barely escapes 
being entombed, or sometimes dies at the grave 
Of this there are Scandinavian, Icelandic, Albanian, 
Breton, Scots, and English versions, and it is even 
found among the Araucanians as a purely native 
tale.® 

5 . Vampire and wer-wolf. — ^Attention has been 
dra'wn elsewhere® to the connexion between the 
kindred superstitions of the vampire and the wer- 
animal. The main links are that the dead may 
become wer-wolves or other wer-animals and prey 
on the living,® and, as in Greece and among the 

* Ralston, Russian Folk-Tales, pp. 814, 824 ; J. Curtin, Tales 
of the Fairies and of the Ghost World, London, 1895, p. 177 ; 
Xrlor, P(F li. 193. 

* Lawson, pp. 871, 488, 602 f. ; J. T. Bent, The Cyclades, Lon- 
don. 1885, p. 46. 

» De Groot, v. 725, 744, 749 f. 

4 Phlegon, MiraWlia, 1 ; lor vampires taldnff the form of men 
to deceive women cf. ERE i. 5386. 

“N. F. 8. Grundtvig, Danske Kcempcviser, Copenhagen, 1847, 
no. 90 ; J. Amason, Icelandic Legends, tr. G. Powell and E 
ilapnusson, London, 1804-66, i. 173; A. JDozon, Contes albanais, 
Paris, 1881, p. 281 ; T. H. de La Vil]emarqu6, Rarzaz-Breiz*, do. 
1846, i. 2711.; Sir Walter Scott, Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border, London, 1839, p. 810 (‘Clerk Saunders’); County Folk- 
Lore (Suffolk), 1., do. 1895, p. 81 ; A. H. Keane, Man Past and 
Present-, do. i02O, p. 410 ; cf. also H. H. Floss and M. Bartels. 
Das Weibtv, Berlin, 1913, L 608. _ 

* In art. Ltcaktheopt, { 4. i Cf, also ERE v, 627». 
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Slavs, that the man who was a wer-wolf in his 
lifetime becomes a vampire after death. 

A further link of connexion is found in the fact 
that both vampires and wer-wolves are believed to 
cause storms, drought, famine, and cattle-plague ; 
both are killed by an aspen stake ; and the vampire 
is sometimes the offspring of a mtch and a wer- 
wolf (or the devil). ^ While the wer-wolf is often a 
witch or wizard who has assumed animal form, both 
of these are often blood-suckers and eaters of human 
flesh, with all the perverted tastes of a vampire.* 

The earth personified, occasionally os Cerberos, was some- 
times supposed to be an eater of the dead.s Demoniac beings 
of the under world were also represented as eaters of the dead— 
Ohimmra, Eurynomoa, the Egyptian ‘ eater of hearts ' or ‘ eater 
of the dead,’ eto.< 


_ 6. The vampire in literature. — Such a supersti- 
tion has naturally attracted some attentmn in 
literature. _ Byron has an effective passage refer- 
ring to it in The Giaour. His prose work on the 
subject (unfinished) was completed by Polidori and 
dramatized by Charles Nodier. Hoffmann intro- 
duces it in one of the tales in The Serapion Brethren. 
It is also the subject of Thdophile Gautier’s La 
Morte amoureuse, and of a story in J. S. Le Fann’s 
Green Tea. But the whole superstition has 
received the most effective treatment, with the 
greatest verisimilitude, from Bram Stoker in his 
Dracula,^ which embodies in a striking manner 
all that is believed on the subject in Transylvania. 


LirKRATURK. — R. Andree, Elhnographisehe Parallelen tmd 
Yergleiehe, 2 vola., Stuttgart, 1878-89 ; A. Calmet, Traiti sur 
le* apparitions des esprils et sur Us vampires, Paria, 1761, 11., 
Eng. tr.. The Phantom ITortd, London, 1860 ; W. Hertz, Ver 
Wermlr, Stuttgart, 1862; S. Hock, Die Vampgrsagen und 
ihre Venoertung in der deutschen Litteratur, Berlin, 1900; 
O. von Hovorkaand A. Kronfeld, Vergleiohende VoXhmtdizin, 
do. 1908-09, ii, 800 S.j P. Liehrecht, Zur Yolkskunde, Heil- 
bronn, 1879; W. Mannhardt, in Zcitschrift fur deutsehe 
ilgthologie und Sittenkunde, iv. [1867] 259 f.; M. Ranfl, 
Traetat von dem Kauen und Sehmatzen der Todten in Grdbem, 
teipzig, 1784 : C. J. Slmrock, Handbiieh der deutschen iigtho- 
UMie*, Bonn, 1874 ; E. B. Tylor, PCP, London, 1891 ; Dudley 
Wright, Vampires and Vampirism, do. 1914. 

J, A. MacCblloch. 

VANCOUVER ISLAND INDIANS.— The 
Indians of Vancouver Island are not a homogeneous 
people, but belong to three clearly defined groups. 
The northern part of the island is occupied by 
tribes of Kwakiutl speech ; they are closely related 
to tribes occup 3 ring the mainlaud of British 
Columbia to the east and for a considerable 
distance north of Vancouver Island.^ The south- 
eastern part of the island is occupied by Coast 
Salish tribes. These are but a comparatively 
small section of the widely spread Salish stock, 
who are distributed south into the United States 
as far as the lower Columbia Valley. The re- 
mainder of the island — roughly speaking, the 
southern two-thirds of the west coast-— is inhabited 
by a group of tribes variously known as Nutka 
(from one of the best known tribes of the group) 
or Aht. These Indians are almost entirely con- 
fined to Vancouver Island ; the extreme north- 
western part of Washington, however, in the 
neighbourhood of Cape Flattery, is occupied by 
the Makah Indians, an offshoot of the Nutka 
group. The Kwakiutl and Nutka tribes are quite 
clearly, if somewhat remotely, related in speech. 


> Ralston, Songs, pp. 409, 411. _ , . n- j 

* For examples see Mary H. Kingsley, Travels in [Tot A/nra, 
London, 1897, p. 490; EJiE ill. 168 ^, vii. 2.S7*, vill. 345N cf. O. 
Hose and W. JIoDougall, 2’Ae Pagan Tribes of Borneo, I^ndon, 
1912, 11. 117, note 1: W. Crooke, PE it 203; Apul. 

1. Ilf.; cf. EEE vill 288b; A'R ill. 162; H. J- Bell. O^A*. 
London, 1893, p. 105 f. For other examples see E/IA i. 2t2». 

• Of. Hecate as <r«tpKo4>dyo^f in the Orphic Hynms, like the 
■tone sarcophagus. 


All nawt XU.;, xiosvuu, iwio, p. aip* lu 

Leipzig, 1893, p. 49 ff. For other examples see hi. 

Of. A N. Didron, Christian leonography, tr. U. Stokes, London, 
1886, 11. 141. 

B London, 1897. 


The Salish languages may also prove to be related 
to Kw.akiutl and Nutka, but only remotely so at 
best._ These three groups of tribes exhibit numer- 
ous interinfluences, the dominant position, on the 
whole, being held by the Kwakiutl Indians of the 
north. In this article the religion of the Nutka 
Indians will be taken as the type for the aborigines 
of Vancouver Island. Data on the other tribes 
M’ill be found in art. Salish. 

Beliefs and practices of a more or less definitely 
religious oliaracter enter so largely into almost 
every phase of Nutka life that it is not ^together 
easy to rnark off religion As a separate subject for 
ethnologic tre.atment. For practical purposes the 
subject of Nutka religion may be considered as 
embracing the beliefs in supernatural beings of 
various sorts, prayer, the acouisition of ‘power’ 
either by means of amulets and the help of uefinite 
beings or by means of the performance of secret 
ritums of predominantly magical content, shaman- 
ism_ and witchcraft, beliefs in souls, tabus of 
various sorts and other beliefs of more or less 
clearly religious reference, and public rituals. 

I. Supernatural beings. — It is very difficult to 
classify the various beings of a supernatural order 
that are recognized in Nutka belief. They range 
all the way from a Sl^ Being, who seems almost 
on the point of becoming comparable to our own 
conception of a Supreme^ Being, down to patrons 
or guardian spirits [genii loci) of specific objects, 
such ns individual cedar trees or house-beams. The 
line between beings endowed with a more or less 
distinctivepersonality and mere amulets is strangely 
difficult todraw, as, midway between these two types, 
there are a considerable number of monsters whoso 
' oalv raison d’etre, so far as humanity is concerned, 
is that some part of thoir body can be utilized for 
amuletio purposes. On the whole, the personality 
of the majority of Nutka supernatural heings can- 
not be said to be very firmly defined. As regards 
their relation to humanitj', they might be classified 
as objects of prayer, beings capable of granting 
‘powers’ of a great many different sorts, beings 
that are impersonated in rituals, generally in 
ritualistic dances, beings that figure in myths and 
family legends, and beings that are Tisibly repre- 
sented, by those privileged to do so, as crests. 
This classification is not a mutually exclusive one, 
however, as many supernatural beings appear in 
more than one connexion. 

Thus, tho Wolf is Important in ritnsl, legend, and crest 
representatton, and Is believed to gront ' powers ' or ‘medicines.' 
On the other hand, tho Whale is im^rtant as a crest and 
raythologitad being, but does not figure In public ritual, while 
hunting powers and other gifts are bestowed by him in legends 
and by vfrt ■ ’*■ -- -■ r --'- — r gifts rather than 

directly in • ■. ' ■ the Whale is tb» 

Tliunder-bi- ', , ■. ' ■ ■ ■ : ■ an actual anlniw 

species, and that he is very frequently, perhaps most frequenO) 
of all beings, impersonated in ritual performances Again, 
such a being ns the Ahlmakoh, a kind ot demonic wood-spirit, 
plays an important part in ritual and as an amulet-dispenser, 
but is never represented ns a crest Ods mask is used only In 
connexion srilh a ritual). 

It is difficult in some cases to tell whether a 
particular type of being is conceived of os a single 
personality, like the more important gods and 
goddesses of tho Greeks, or ns embracing a class of 
numerous individuals, like our fairies. The latter 
is probably far more often the case, tliouch true 
examples of indiridualired beings undoubtedly also 
occur. Sometimes the Indians themselves scorn to 
waver between contradictory conceptions, ns in 
the case of the Tluindor-bird. He is generally, 
it seems, thought of as a distinct individuality 
(legend has it that there were originally four 
■Thunder-bird brothers, hut that three of tlicm 
were destroyed by the Woodiiecker), yet tho tend- 
ency to localize his home on some particular moun- 
tain-peak and the necessarily different loenlizationi 
current among the different tribes hare led in the 
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other beliefs of a like kind. Not only the dead, 
whether in bodily or in ghostly form, prey upon 
the living, but demons also, who sometimes have 
originated from ghosts, suck the blood of the lii'ing 
or feed on corpses. 

Beliefs of this kind regarding spirits of certain 
dead persons are found ^oradically in Polynesia, 
Melanesia, Indonesia, in India, and among African 
and South American tribes. Among higher races 
traces of the idea of the dead feeding on the living 
are found among the ancient Babylonians and 
other Semites, and in Eg3'pt regarding the khtt. 
In ancient Scandinavia the idea that the dead were 
alive in their barrows gave rise to the belief that 
they might become unhallowed monsters of the 
vampire land, as is seen from tlie Cfrcttis Saga. 
Parallels occur in Saxon England and among the 
early Teutons and Celts. In modern Greece the 
vampire belief has prevailed for many centuries, 
but largely monlded bv Slavic influences.* The 
Slavic superstition holds that various persons 
become vampires after death. The corpse is re- 
vitalized and thirsts for blood. Its ravages begin 
■wnth relatives, then it attacks other victims, and 
these in turn become vampires. When the grave 
of a suspected vampire is opened, the corpse is 
found undecayed, the lips stained with blood. Its 
ravages occur by night: the grave must be re- 
entered by cock-crow, else tlie vampire must 
remain wherever he is, stiif and helpless. A great 
epidemic of vampire superstition occurred in 
Hungary in the 18th cent., which was investigated 
by a royal commission.^ In China a vampire 
belief e.xists, and ofTers a curious parallel to that 
of the Slavs.* 

3. Rites of riddance. — ^Among the Slavs, when a 
grave is opened and the corpse is found to be fresh, 
swollen with blood, and life-like, it is transfixed 
through the region of the heart with a stake of 
aspen or maple (Russia), blackthorn or hawthorn 
(Serbia), but this must be done with one blow, for 
two blows would restore it to life. A suspected 
corpse is also buried in this way. A vampire at 
Laibach in 1672 is said to have pulled out the 
stake and thrown it back.* A person who com- 
mitted suicide was often buried at cross-roads, the 
body transfixed with a spear or stake, in Britain 
and elsewhere, in order that the ghost might not 
Avalk, but perhaps in earlier superstition lest it 
should become a vampire. This was forbidden in 
England by law in 1824.“ 

Sometimes also the head of the vampire was cut 
off.® The heads of murderers whose spirits the 
living feared were also cut off and destroyed, or 
set between the legs or beneath the body. Another 
effectual way was to bum the corpse to ashes, but care 
was taken to drive back into the fire every creature 
which might come from it — worms, snakes, beetles, 
liirds, etc. — lest the vampire should have embodied 
itself in one of them, and so resume its foul work. 
This was done among the Slavs, and in Bulgaria 
a sorcerer armed with a saint’s picture is supposed 
to ^ive the vampire into a bottle containing some 
of its foul food, and, when corked up, the bottle 


* J. 0. Lawson, Modem Greet Folk-Lore and Ancient Greek 
Religion Cambridge. 1010, p. 3G1 ff. ; Leo Allatius, De quor- 
trmiam Grcecorum opinationwvs, Cologne, 1645, ch, 12 ff. 

. ■ Stacie Mythology (=The Mythology of All Raeee, 

iii.), Boston, 191S, p. 231 f. ; A. Calmet, Traiti sur Us appari- 
rionj des espriti et stir Us vampires, new ed. ii. 

a j. j. de Groot, The Religions System of China, Leyden, 
1892-1910, V. 72311. . 

ibilston, Russian Folk-Tales, pp. 271, 824, Songs of 
the Russian People, p. 413. 

5 H. J. Stephen, Sew Commentaries on the Laws of England^ 
tondon, 1S6S, iv. 152 ; R. Hunt, Popular Romances of the West 
of England, do. 1865, p. 253; Frazer, JAI xv. 68. Of. ERE 
IV. 410\ 


“ See reff. 'n Frazer, JAI xv. 66; Ralston, Russian Foli 
Helm, Altgerman- Religionsgesehicht 
Heidelberg, 1018, p. 133 ; ERE fv. 433». 


is throivn into the fire.* In Greece any corps 
which is found not to have suffered dissolution, a 
well as any suspected of being a vampire, was 
and even noiv still is, exhumed, cut to pieces, am 
burned, to prevent its further ivandering as i 
rcvenant. Boiling water or oil was poured on th 
grave, and the lieart was tom out of the body am 
dissolved in vinegar.* This is a reversion to th 
old pagan custom of cremation of the dead, and 
in spite of Slavic influences, the Slavic method 0 
staking the body is not in use. 

In China suspected corpses were allowed b 
decay in the open air before burial, or, ivhei 
buried, were often exhumed and burned. In thi 
absence of the corpse from the grave, the coffin-lii 
was removed, thus letting in fresh air, ivhich pre 
vents the body from re-entering it. When thi 
corpse was roaming about, rice, red peas, and piece 
of n on were strewn round the grave ; it could no 
pass these, and was found stiff and dead on thi 
ground, and could then be burned.* 

To ^ard against the attacks of vampires 
various charms, amulets, sacred symbols, am 
magic herbs are commonly used in the variom 
countries where the belief exists. 

4. Love motive in the vampire belief. — Some 
times the vampire may have intercourse with thi 
widow or other woman. This is part of a wide 
spread belief that the dead or ghosts can havi 
sexual union with the living, and, as far as revital 
ized corpses are concerned, this motive is found ii 
the ancient Greek story of the girl Philinnion 
who after her death was fpund 7vith the youtl 
Machates in her father’s house as his lover, leavinj 
him at dawn.* In such stories as this the vampin 
is linked to the ghostly mahr, or nightmare, in ifa 
erotic aspect on the one hand — the mahr coma 
into a room through the keyhole, as the vampin 
does— and to the medireval siiccuba on the other, ii 
so far as the latter, like other erotic demons, preyi 
upon the vital powers of man, so destroying them, 
The vampire-lover theme is also illustrated bj 
the ‘Dead Rider’ cycle, as in Burger’s Lmon 
or Scott’s spirited version, William and Eden. 
Burger’s poem is based on the folk-belief that a 
dead man appears to those dearly loved — lover, 
wife, or chDd — because they sorrow so much, 01 
in order to draw them to the grave. The living 

E erson rides udth him on horseback or follow! 

ira, ignorant that he is really dead. Usuallj 
they reach the churchyard. The corpse sinks intc 
his nouse — the grave — and the living barely escape! 
being entombed, or sometimes dies at the grave 
Of this there are Scandinavian, Icelandic, Albanian, 
Breton, Scots, and English versions, and it is even 
found among the Araucanians as a purely nativ* 
tale.® 

5. Vampire and wer-wolf. — ^Attention has been 
draum elsewhere® to the connexion between the 
kindred superstitions of the vampire and the wer- 
animal. The main links are that the dead may 
become wer-wolves or other wer-animals and prey 
on the li7'ing,* and, as in Greece and among the 


4 Ralston, Russian Folk-Tales, pp. 814, 824 ; J. Curtin, IJtfci 
of the Fairies and of the Ghost World, London, 1895, p. 177 ; 
lylor, PC3 II. 103. „ , ^ r 

a Lawson, pp. 871, 488, 502 f. ; 3. T. Bent, The Cyclades, ton- 
don, 1885, p. 46. 

3 De Groot, v. 725, 744, 749 f. 

4 Phlegon, Mirabilia, 1 ; for vampires taking' the form of men 
to deceive women cf. ERE i. 5386. 

8 N. F. S. Grundtvig, Danske Kcempeviser, Copenhagen, l«7, 
no. 90 : J. Amason, Icelandic Legends, tr. G. Powell and B 
Magnusson, London, 1864-66, i. 173 ; A. Dozon. Contes albanaw, 
Paris, 1881, p. 281 ; T. H. de La TiUemargud, Barzas-Bre^, do. 
1846, i. 271 f.; Sir Walter Scott, Minstrelsy of the Seouisn 
Border, London, 1839, p. 819 (‘Clerk Saundere’); County Fo«- 
Lore (Suffolk ), !., do. 1895, p. 81 ; A. H. Keane, Ean Poland 
Presents, do. 1920, p. 410 ; cf. also H. H. PIoss and M. Bartel*. 
Dos Ifeiiio, Berlin, 1913, i. 608. „„ 

“ In art. Ltcahtheopi, § 4. * Of. also ERE r, 6!7». 
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Slavs, that the man •who was a wer-wolf in his 
lifetime becomes a vampire after death. 

A further link of connexion is found in the fact 
that both vampires and wer-wolves are believed to 
cause storms, drought, famine, and cattle-plague ; 
Ixjth are killed by an aspen stake ; and the vamjiire 
is sometimes the oifmring of a witch and a wer- 
wolf (or the devil).' While the wer-wolf is often a 
■witch or wizard who has assumed animal form, both 
of these are often blood-suckers and eaters of human 
flesh, with all the perverted tastes of a vampire.* 

The earth personified, occasionally ns Cerberos, was some- 
times supposed to be an cater of the dead.s Demontao beings 
of the underworld were also represented ns caters of the dead — 
Ohimajra, Eurynomos, the Eg^tian ‘ eater of hearts ’ or * eater 
of the dead,’ etc,< 

6. The vampire in literature. — Such a supersti- 
tion has naturally attracted some attention in 
literature. Byron has an effective passage refer- 
ring to it in The Giaour. His prose work on the 
subject (unfinished) was completed by Polidori and 
dramatized by Charles Nodier. Hoffmann intro- 
duces it in one of the tales in The Serapion Brethren. 
It is also the subject of ThSophile Gautier’s La 
Morte amoureuse, and of a story in J. S. Le Fanu’s 
Green Tea. But the whole superstition has 
received the most effective treatment, "with the 
greatest verisimilitude, from Bram Stoker in his 
Dracula,^ which embodies in a striking manner 
all that is believed on the subject in Transylvania. 

LmsRATmiE.— R. Andree, EthnographUche Parallelen ttnd 
Vergleiche, 2 vole., Stuttgart, 1878-89 ; A. Calmet, TraiU sur 
Its apparitions ties esprits et sur Us vampires, Paris, 1761, H., 
Eng. tr.. The Phantom ITorW, London, 18B0 ; IV. Hertz, Per 
Werwolf, Stuttgart, 1862; S. Hock, Die Vampprsagen und 
ihre Verwertung in der deutsehen Litleratur, Berlin, 1900; 

0. von Hovorka and A. Kronfeld, Vergleichende Volksmtdivin, 
do. 1908-09, it 890 ft.; F. Liebrecht, Zur Volkshunde, Hell- 
bronn, 1879; W. Mannhardt, in Zcitsehrifl fur deutsche 
Hgthologie und Sittenkunde, iv. (1857] 259 f. ; M. Ranft, 
Traetat von dem Kauen ttnd Schmatzen der Todten in Grabem, 
Leipzig, 1784 ; C. J. Simrock, Handbuch der deutsehen UvOto- 
l^fe*, Boon, 1874 ; E. B. Tylor, P(P, London, 1^1 ; Oudley 
Wright, Vampires and Pampirienv do. 1914. 

J. A. MacCulloch. 

VANCOUVER ISLAND INDIANS.— The 
Indians of Vancouver Island are not a homogeneous 
people, but belong to three clearly defined groups. 
The northern part of the island is occupied oy 
tribes of Kwakiutl speech ; they are closely related 
to tribes ocoupjdng the mainland of British 
Columbia to the east and for a considerable 
distance north of Vancouver Island. The south- 
eastern part of the island is occupied by Coast 
Salish tribes. These are but a comparatively 
small section of the widely spread Sahsh stock, 
who are distributed south into the United States 
as far as the lower Columbia Valley. The re- 
mainder of the island — roughly speaking, the 
southern two-thirds of the west coast-— is inhabited 
by a group of tribes variously known as Nutka 
(from one of the best knoivn tribes of the group) 
or Aht. These Indians are almost entirely con- 
fined to Vancouver Island ; the extreme north- 
western part of Washington, however, in the 
neighbourhood of Cape Flattery, is occupied by 
the Makah Indians, an offshoot of the Nutka 
group. The Kwakiutl and Nutka tribes are quite 
clearly, if somewhat remotely, related in speech. 

1 Ralston, Songs, pp. 409, 411. 

* For examples see ilary H. Kingsley, Travels in West Africa, 
London, 1897, p. 490; ERE iii. IBS'", vii. 237», viii, S4Bt>-, of. O. 
Hose and W. McDouAll, I'he Pagan Tribes of Borneo, London, 
1012, ii. 117, note 1 ; W. Crooke, PE ii. 263 ; Apul. Metam. 

1. 11 f. : of. ERE vili. 2SSb : SR ill. 162; H. J. Bell, Obeaht, 
London,1893, p. 165 f. For other examples see ERE i. 212*. 

* Of. Hecate as cropico^ayoc. In the Orphic Hymns, like the 
stone aarcophagus. 

4 Lucian, Dial. Hort., xxx. 1, ifefcvom., 14; Paus, X. xxvlU. 
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The Salisji languages may also prove to be related 
to Kwakiutl and Nutka, but only remotely so at 
best. These three groups of tribes exhibit numer- 
ous interinfluences, the dominant position, on the 
whole, being held by the Kwakiutl Indians of the 
north. In this article the religion of tlie Nutka 
Indians 'will be taken as the type for the aborigines 
of Vancouver Island. Data on the other tribes 
will be found in art. Salish. 

Beliefs and practices of a more or less definitely 
religious character enter so largely into almost 
every phase of Nutka life that it is not altogether 
easy to mark off religion as a separate subject for 
ethnologic treatment. For practical purposes the 
subject of Nutka religion may be considered as 
embracing the beliefs in supernatural beings of 
various sorts, prayer, the acauisition of ‘power’ 
cither by means of amulets ana the help of definit* 
beings or by means of the performance of secret 
rituals of predominantly magical content, shaman- 
ism and witchcraft, beliefs in souls, tabus of 
various sorts and other beliefs of more or less 
clearly religious reference, and public rituals. 

I. Supernatural beings. — It is very difficult to 
classify the various beings of a supernatural order 
that are recognized in Nutka belief. They range 
all the way from a Sky Being, who seems almost 
on the point of becoming comparable to our own 
conception of a Supreme Being, down to patrons 
or guardian spirits {genii loci) of specific objects, 
such as individual cedar trees or house-beams. The 
line between beings endowed with a more or less 
distinctive personality and mere amulets isstrangely 
difficult todraw, as,midway between these two types, 
there are a considerable number of monsters whose 
only raison d'Strc, so far as humanity is concomed, 
is that some part of their body can bo utilized for 
amuletic purposes. On the whole, the personahty 
of the majority of Nutka supernatural beings can- 
not be said to be very firmly defined. As regards 
their relation to humanity, they might be classified 
as objects of prayer, bemgs capable of granting 
‘powers’ of a great many different sorts, beings 
that are impersonated in rituals, generally in 
ritualistic dances, beings that figure in myths and 
family legends, and beings that are visibly repre- 
sented, by those privileged to do so, as crests. 
This classification is not a mutually exclusive one, 
however, as many supernatural beings appear in 
more than one connexion. 

Thus, ths Well Is Important In ritual, legend, and crest 
representation, and is believed to grant ' powers ' or ‘ medicines.’ 
On the other hand, the Whale is important aa a crest and 

— . 1 ,-' V.!., V..I ,> 1 figure in puhllo ritual, while 

■ , ■ ■ bestowed by him In legends 

■ . ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ li^endary gilts rather than 

direcUy in the actual present. DUIering from the Whale is tin 
Thunder-bird, in that he ia not Identified with an actual anima/ 
species, and that he is very frequently, perhaps most Ircquentlj 
of all beings, impersonated in rltu.il performances. Again, 
such a being ns the Ahlmakoh, a kind o! demonic wood-spirit, 
plaj-s an important part In ritual and ns an nmulct-dispcnser, 
but is never represented ns a crest (his mask Is used only In 
connexion vrith a ritual). 

It is difficult in some cases to tell whether a 
particular type of being is conceived of os a single 
personality, like tlie more important gods and 
goddesses of the Greeks, or as embracing a class of 
numerous indiriduals, like our fairies. The latter 
is probably far more often the case, though true 
examples of individualized beings undoubtedly also 
occur. Sometimes the Indians themselves seem to 
waver between contradictory conceptions, as in 
the case of the Thunder-bird. He is generally, 
it seems, thought of as a distinct individuality 
(legend has it that there were originally four 
’Thunder-bird brothers, but that three of them 
•were destroyed by the ‘Woodpecker), yet the tend- 
ency to localize his home on some particular moun- 
tain-peak and the necessarily different localizations 
current among the different tribes have led in the 
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TDinds of some to the rationalizing conclusion that 
there is more than one Thunder-bird in existence. 

In a class by himself is the Sky Cliief, who 
enters hardly at all into the life of the natives 
except as an object of prayer. He is believed to 
dwell in the sky and to be, in a general way, the 
dispenser of life and happiness to mortals. He is 
not represented either pictorially or in rituals, and 
never, so far as known, occurs as a character in 
the mythology, not even as creator or transformer. 
So pale is his personality that one might be tempted 
to look for Christian influence, were it not for the 
obviously standardized form, and hence presumably 
great age, of the prayers addressed to him. 

As in all Indian mytholojries, a large number of 
animals are represented as human or semi-human 
characters in Nutka myths, many of them being 
endowed with supernatural powers. Few of these, 
however, can be considered as of interest in a 
purely religious connexion ; the attitude of the 
Indian towards many of them is comparable to our 
own in reference to the fantastic characters of a 
romance or fairy-tale or even, not infrequently, to 
the purely human characters of a modern novel. 
The Raven, e.g., while important in some of the 
more northern Pacific Coast tribes as a creator or 
transformer, plays the part in Nutka mythology 
purely of a greedy trickster or buffoon, comparable 
to the European Reynard the Fox. The belief 
that animals are descended from human-like beings 
of the mythological period finds its counterpart in 
the belief that animals to-day, when out of sight 
of people, divest themselves of their animal 
blauKets and look, talk, and act like ordinary 
human beings. Most of the animals represented 
in the mythology and a large number not so re- 
presented are impersonated, by means of face 
aints, masks, and ceremonial regalia, in the 
ances of the Wolf ritual (a few of these dances 
are the Raven, the Woodpecker, the Sea-gull, the 
Wasp, the Halibut, the Octopus, and the Deer). 
Even in this connexion, however, it is doubtful if 
the animal beings themselves, as a whole, have 
further religious significance than that their re- 
presentation has become associated with a ritual 
•which is charged -with the quality of religious 
emotion. The animal dances as such seem to be 
of interest largely as pantomimic performances. 
Among all these animal beings, however, there are 
at least some that have a degree of religious im- 
portance. ‘Powers’ may be obtained (or were 
legendarily obtained) from the Wolf, the Whale, 
the Hair-seal, the Sea-otter, the Shark, the Beaver, 
and others. Of particular importance among these 
is the Wolf. The Wolves are believed to form a 
supernatural community of their own, with four 
special fast runners of the chief and the Raven as 
news-teller. They are looked upon with great 
reverence — an attitude that finds its fullest ex- 
pression in the Wolf ritual, founded, according to 
its origin legends, by the Wolves themselves. 

In the mythology we also meet with a number 
of human-like figures that belong to the super- 
natural world without being identified with either 
animals or monsters. Here belongs the creator 
Kapldmiyis, who created the first man out of the 
thigh of the first already existent woman, made 
the island of Tsisha, the home of the Tsishaath 
tribe descended from them, and assigned them the 
various foods, animal and vegetable, that they and 
their descendants were to use. Klapkimiyis is 
evidently a purely local figure, and he is doubtless 
paralleled by local creators in the other Nutka 
tribes. Another important figure in the mythology 
is Kwatiyat, a sort of creator or, better, trans- 
former, who experienced many curious adventures 
and did much to give the world its present shape. 
The rock-carvings in the interior of Vancouver 


Island are believed to be his work. He is still 
j alive, but it is not known where he resides. With 
him is often associated his brother, who, like the 
Raven, is a trickster. Another transformer is 
known as Causing-e_verything-to-he-different. His 
work consisted chiefly in transforming various 
maleficent monsters into the relatively harmless 
animals that we know to-day. 

We need no more than refer to a few of the host of powers 
with which the Nutka Indian peoples the land, the sea, and the 
air. The Heitllk, ‘ Wont-to-ghde-to-the-frround,’ is a snake-like, 
scaly being who darts out lightning with his red tongue. He is 
generally represented as gliding on the rocks, coiling up or 
down a tree, or coiled like a belt about the Thunder-bird. 
When seen, a bit of his tail should be lopped off and preserrod 
as an amulet for success in whaling and other sea-mammal 
hunting. The Traai are faiiy-like folk that dwell on the summit* 
of mountains. They wear feathers on their heads and are 
associated with fire and the aurora borealis. They are 
peculiarly elusive beings, frequently dissolving into foam, A 
supernatural bird, the Mikhtach, said to resemble a female 
mallard duck, is a potent source of luck in hunting. The 
Ahlmakoh, already referred to, is a kind of forest ogre, evi- 
dently related to Uie Nutlmis, or Fool-dancer, of the Kwakiutl ; 
his nasal mucus is valued as an amulet for invulnerability. The 
Ohiniath are brownie-like woods-folk who do all sorts of strange 
things, such as hunting for sea-cucumbers as though they were 
seals : they give power to those who are fortunate enough to 
see them. The Pokumis are wild and elusive beings, trans- 
formed from human beings that have become estranged from 
human ways or overcome by intense cold. The Pokumis are 
often represented in the pantomimic dances of the Wolf ritual. 
The Shishchikuhl is a large nnlmal-like monster who lives inside 
a mountain and whose red hair is a powerful amulet for success 
in war. A two-headed being, the Totohtsaktso, reddish in 
colour and with a tail attached to each of his heads, is 
particularly virulent as ‘medicine’: a small part of his body 
is a powerful amulet in both war and hunting. He is doubtless 
the Nutka equivalent of the Slsiutl so often represented in the 
art of the Kwakiutl Indians. The Tsatsokhta is an enormously 
strong being with red, shaggy hair and with his right foot largo, 
his left extremely small. The earth of his tracks is a strength- 
giving • medicine.’ One of the most important of Nutka super- 
natural powers, in ritual and legend as in the acquirement of 
‘medicine,’ is the Hena, a class of beings conventionally repre- 
sented by, but not actually believed to be identical with, quarts 
crystals. They have the power of incredibly rapid flight and 
make a loud, whizzing noise. They bare become closely associ- 
ated in Nutka belief with the Wolf ritual, their characteristic 
sound being identified with the supernatural whistling that is 
believed to emanate from the wolves and that is imparted to 
the initiates of the ritual. It is therefore not surprising that 
the quartz-like Hena is held to be found also in the body of a 
wolf, of whom it forms a sort of subsidiary soul. 

It is remarkable that the po'wer emanating from 
most of the supernatural oeings of the Nutka 
is intimately bound up -tvith some amulet-like or 
fetish-like object, generally some part of his body 
that is, often with considerable violence, taken 
from him. The conception of a benevolent atti- 
tude towards the seeker after ‘power’ and of a 
spiritual guardianship over him — a conception that 
prevails among so many American Indian tribra 
— is, on the whole, si^ally absent here. It is 
present in some degree in the legendary accounts 
of ancestral experiences of the acquisition of power, 
yet even here the chief emphasis is always placed 
on the supernatural object acquired and handed 
down or on the privilege of ceremonially represent- 
ing such an experience, not on the notion of a 
mystic relationship. 

*, Prayer. — Prayer is often held to represent 
religious feeling at its purest, particularly when 
the prayer is individual and of unstandardized 
form. Among the Nutka Indians prayers are, so 
far as known, always of strictly standardized 
form. They are eitlier sacred songs sung at a 
ritual by a group or by an individual in the 
presence of the community (such prayers, e.a., axe 
addressed to the Wolves of the Wolf ritual or in 
the rite of exorcism in the same ritual) or they are 
private, and indeed secret, spell-like lormajis 
addressed to the Sky Chief in the course of the 
important secret rituals referred to below. The 
feeling that animates the former class of prayers 
is perhaps more intensely emotional ; it may be 
characterized as fear or awe glorified into exalta- 
tion. The latter class have more of a magical 
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than purely religious connotation, and this in spite 
of the fact that they are addressed to tlie nearest 
approach that the Nutka liave to a generalized 
Supreme Being. They are self-seeking in tone ; 
more often than not they directly plead for a 
euperiority in success at tlie expense of others. 

Generally the secret ritual prayers are for some 
specific gift, as wealth, success in hunting or 
fishing, good luck in love, proficiency in tlie per- 
formance of a ritualistic act, or whatever else, good 
or evil, one may desire the fulfilment of. As a 
rule, however, the specific prayer is preceded by a 
more general tichsimich, or prayer for life. 

A typical example of such a * life prayer’ la : ‘ Look down on 
me, O Chief, have pity on me. Cause me to be alive. Cause 
to be sent back whatever evil words may be said of me by any 
one. If at any time one prays in secret for my death, may I 
cause bis curses to recoil on himself; may I cause him to 
swallow his own [evil words]. Cause me to be without afflic- 
tion, 0 Chief. Grant me, O Chief, thy wealth [or whatever 
else one desires]. . . 

While the private prayers of the Nutka are strictly 
standardized in form, the texts of the prayers 
seem to differ considerably according to the vary- 
ing family traditions. Here, as througliout Nutka 
life, family exclusiveness in matters of privilege 
and secret lore is much in evidence. 

3. Acquisition of power ; secret rituals. — ^Like 
BO many other primitive peoples, tlie Nutka feel the 
necessity of continuous supernatural assistance in 
the pursuit of the ends of life. The individual must, 
whenever possible, eke out his own powers by the 
support of some of the mysterious influences that 
surround him. Prayer can do much for him ; the 
mere possession of an amulet or fetish or ‘ medicine ’ 
probaoly more ; still more efficacious is a token 
resulting from an encounter with a supernatural 
being. The handling of all such tokens, as well 
as of all supernatural objects or animals not 
actually identifiable with specific beings, is regu- 
larly hedged about by various tabus. Generally 
fasting and a period of sexual continence are re- 
quired, also absence from the home. A token 
may not be lightly rejected, if disaster is to be 
avoided. One must also know beforehand just 
how it is to be utilized, what one must do or say 
in order to secure the benefits of its supernatural 
influence. Frequently one must be careful to take 
only the right half. Frequently, also, it may not be 
taken into the house, but must be kept in a secret 
spot in the woods. Its power may be communicated 
by rubbing or other handling, or a small piece of 
it may be directly used as an amulet ; thus a bit 
of it may be inserted in the cedar-bark wrapping 
of a sealing or whaling harpoon. Every Indian 
possesses a considerable number of ‘ medicines,’ for 
various purposes and of difl'erent degrees of 
potency. Their possession is generally a secret to 
all but the immediate heirs of their acquirer or 
inheritor ; certain ‘ life medicines ’ may even be 
kept entirely secret until the appioach of death. 
It IS interesting to note that the mere possession of 
secret or magical lore is itself ‘ good medicine.’ 
As one parts with knowledge, his power of resist- 
ance to adverse influences is lessened. 

It is not always possible to secure the special 
assistance derived from supernatural helpers or 
inherited feti-shes. Hence the main reliance of 
the Nutka Indian for the success of his hunting, 
fishing, or other ventures is on the punctilious 
performance of certain private magical ceremonies 
that we have termed ‘secret rituals.’ There is an 
astonishing number and a bewildering variety of 
such rituals. Ever3’ family possesses, by secret 
inheritance, enough to guide it safely through life. 
Sometimes several versions of a magical ritual — 
one derived, say, from the paternal, the other from 
the_ maternal, tradition — are known by_ an in- 
dividual, but they may never be combined or 
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confused. The secret rituals are always performed 
in a hidden spot at a considerable distance from 
the_ house ; for the more elaborate rituals the 
various families have prepared spots deep in tlie 
ivoods, often near pools or in caves. The rituals 
range in complexity from comparatively simple 
magical performances, prayers, and spell-pro- 
nouncements lasting but a single night to elaborate 
ceremonies extended over a month or more. I’he 
former are eitlier abbreviated versions of more 
elaborate rituals or relate to the e.asier quests, sucli 
as salmon-trolling ; the latter are concerned witli 
the more hazardous or exacting pursuits, such a-s 
ivhaling,_sea-lion hunting, or sealing. Each secret 
ritual is in effect a praj'er and magical compnlsioL 
toward some desired end — success in tmiming 
fish, spearing cod, harpooning sea-otter, whaling, 
acquiring wealth, gaining love, bewitching an 
enemy ; even the satisfaction of such unusual 
desires as success in stealing or the learning of a 
raven’s speech may be compassed by the per- 
formance of a magical ritual. The details of each 
ritual differ according to specific family tradition 
and the nature of the end sought. Tlie constent 
features seem to be prayer, the pronouncement of 
spells, the observance of tabus, rubbing with 
‘ medicines,’ bathing and rubbing down with hem- 
lock branches (until the skin peeled, in the practice 
of the hardier aspirants for success), the wearing 
of cedar-bark and feather regalia and the laying 
on of symbolic face-painte, and, most important 
of all, the performance of magical actions. In 
principle these actions are dominated by the philo- 
sophy of sympathetic magic and by the symbolic 
efticacy of imitation and the handling of effigies. 

Thus, the aspirant tor success in whalinff may spend hoars 
diving into a pool and coming up to the surface and blowinp In 
imitation of a whale or, bent over the ground, in humping hts 
back like that of the whale ; or he may make out of twigs rude 
efligies of a whaling canoe, iU occupants, har])Oon and floats, 
and the hunted sea-mammal. 


The magical practices not infrequently included 
bizarre or revolting features, such as rubbing with 
the skulls of one’s ancestors or the use of a new- 
born babe that bad been stolen, killed, and bad its 
eyes gouged out (a symbolic representation of the 
whale that is blind to his pursuer and allows him- 
self to be caught). Needless to say, tliese .secret 
rituals have Tittle or no purely social bearing. 
The magic ritualist may, however, be accom[)anied 
by a close relative, say a son or nephew— frecuicntly, 
in the more elaborate types, by Ids wife. Not the 
least interesting thing atout the secret rituals is 
their dependence for success on a proper calendric 
placing. The most auspicious season for their pcr- 
fbrmance is tlie period between the winter and 
summer solstices, when the days_ are progressively 
longer ; during a given month it is the davs of the 
waxing moon that should be chosen. The 83rm- 
bolism of this is as obvious aa it is world-wide. 
Indeed, tliere is every reiison to believe that wliat 
little precision of solar and lunar obsenmtion the 
Nutka Indians attained was conditioned by the 
necessity of correctly delimiting the span of 
auspicious days. 

4. Shamanism. — The Nutka shaman, or 
medicine-man, is such by virtue of supernatural 
power personally acquired by him or, nt least 
theoretically, by right of inheritance from an 
ancestor who had himself (or herself) acquired 
such power. Properly speaking, the acquirement 
of shamanistic power* is on a par with the acquire- 
ment of any other type of supernatural power, a-i 
for hunting or fishing. In eitlier case the [losses- 
sion of power may M due to the magic inlieriDg 
in the performance of a secret ritual, to tlio a • 
quirementof a supernatural toT'?** o*" 
object (‘medicine^), with or without the inte 
1 Stt art. SuKAsma 
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position of a supernatural being, or to the inheriting 
of a family ‘medicine.’ What distinguishes the 
medicine-man is the function exercised hy his 
power, the class of being from whom it is derived, 
and the manner of holding and exercising this 
power. 

The main functions of the medicine-man are the 
location of disease, generally conceived of as a 
worm-like malefic object that has been lodged in 
the body of the sufferer by an ill-wisher, the 
detection, if required, of the causes of the disease, 
and its removal. The divining, in a trance-like 
state, of future or distant events and the super- 
natural causation of disease are also frequently 
■within the province of the medicine-man, but need 
not be. 

The supernatural beings and ‘medicines’ that 
bestow shamanistic power are rarely the same 
as those that give power for other purposes. 
There is a long list of eerie or unusual objects 
whose discovery and retention are believed to 
make a man a shaman — at least to a limited 
extent, for a really powerful shaman has generally 
a number of sources of supernatural guidance. 
The specific beings that grant shamanistic power 
belong to two classes, ‘birds’ and ‘fish.’ Certain 
birds — e.g., ducks — certain land animals, and 
certain fish are believed to be powerful shamans 
themselves and to meet once a year in a doctoring 
contest. The leader of the ‘birds’ is a super- 
natural bird known as Khwini, or Khwili, who is 
said to belong to the Sky Chief ; the leader of the 
‘ fish ’ is a small eel-like marine fish. The former 
has the greatest shamanistic power of all. The 
shamanistic being (animal) bestows power not so 
much by way of a dream, as so commonly in 
aboriginal America, as by the amuletic virtue of 
his own body. This is in accord with the general ! 
materializing tendency that pervades Nutka 
religion. 

The power of the ‘ medicine ’ amulet or being is, 
in the case of the Nutka shaman, exercised by 
virtue of its actual presence in his body. A 
shaman’s supernatural power (manitu [g.v.]) is not 
a mystic influence that guides him, but resides in 
a concrete object that he is believed to keep inside 
his hand or chest. A powerful shaman may have 
half-a-dozen or more such ‘ medicines ’ in his chest, 
in Bupernaturally reduced form. These are never 
made visible to the laity except on special occa- 
sions, such as at a very severe illness or during the 
tsayek ritual, when the shaman may hold them up 
for inspection. The shamans are believed to have 
the power of causing their ‘medicines’ to fly 
through the air to any place or person desirecf. 
The wide-spread conception of the ‘ flying ’ or 
‘shooting’ of disease-causing substances seems, by 
an easy transition, to have been transferred to the 
Nutka materializations of the manitu concept. 
The modus operandi of the Nutka shaman differs 
according to circumstances. The usual methods 
are : sucking of the part affected (actually or 
supposedly), manipulation after rubbing the fists 
against the hands, resuscitation by uttering cer- 
tain syllables in a conventional manner, and the 
singing of specific medicine songs. These songs 
are often dreamed during the performance of o. 
secret ritual for the attainment of shamanistic 
power. 

S. Soul beliefs and supernatural phenomena.-— 
The Nutka Indians say th.at the course of life is 
like the walking of a man on a straight line as 
thin as a hair. If he misses a single step, he drops 
down and dies. The soul or living essence of a 
human being is conceived of as a wee mannikin, a 
shadowy doublet, which can be held in the palm 
of a shaman. It may leave the body through tlie 
crcwn of the bead, but may either return of its 


own accord or be brought back through the 
ministrations of a shaman. If it fails to return, it 
mea,ns that it has reached the land of disembodied 
spirits, that its possessor, in other words, is dead. 
It is then referred to by a term, cheJia, which may 
be rendered ‘ghost,’ but which is more freely used 
to refer to any discamate spirit and even to any 
eerie or highly unusual being, such as an elephant. 
The ghost is always thought of as evil, and great 
eflorts are taken to rid of its malign influence 
a house in which a person has died. 

Distinct from the soul is the hlimaksti, often 
translated ‘heart.’ This is not the anatomical 
heart, but the mind or ‘ soul ’ in its psychological, 
not theological, sense. It is the seat or principle 
of intelligence characteristic of human beings 
alone, and is generally localized in the heart or 
breast. 

A^rdine to one lepend, the creator Kapkimlyis made a 
vertical column of ten faces, stuck close together, and put it 
into .the breast of the first man as his seat of fntelligence. This 
is the hlimaksti of to-day. If all ten faces look in one direction, 
the man’s will is strong ; if five look one way, five the other, he 
Is in a state of evenly-balanoed hesitation. The first woman 
had no hlimaksti put inside of her ; hence women are believed 
to be more flighty and less intelligent than men. 

The life after death is supposed to be located in 
an imder world, which is divided into a ‘good’ 
and a ‘ bad ’ section. In the ‘ good ’ quarter are 
little streams in which spring-salmon run and 
form the food of the ghostly inhabitants. .The 
spring-salmon of the world of the living are 
believed to be sent up here by departed spirits. 
The occupants of the ‘ bad ’ quarter of the under- 
ground world eat lice. In the opinion of some 
Indians, the dead turn into wolves or owls. This 
belief does not necessarily exclude the other. 

As among all primitive peoples, there is a vast 
number of beliefs current among the Nutka in 
regard to supernatural phenomena and relations. 
Only a very few of these need be touched upon 
here. An eclipse of the sun or moon is caused by 
a supernatural being known as Codfish-in-the-sky, 
who holds the luminary in his mouth. During an 
eclipse each of the Inuians would rush off to per- 
form a secret ritual for trolling fish. The ma^oal 
concept at the basis of this practice is e^ddent : the 
fish eventually trolled for was to bite just as the 
Codfish was biting the eclipsed sun or moon. 
Another very curious belief is referred to by the 
term ‘going off to another place.’ The Indians 
believe that at two unknown periods during the 
year a big tide comes in at night and shifts about 
everything in the village, houses and all. After a 
short time, during which it is difficult to keep 
awake, everything is shifted back to its proper 
lace. Should one be lucky enough to keep a\yake 
uring this periodic shift, and be engaged in a 
secret ritual, he is certain to prove successful in 
whatever he is praying for. 

Perhaps the most interesting belief concerning 
the relation of human beings to the supernatural 
world is that which regards twins as salmon in- 
carnations. So much is this taken as a matter of 
course that it is believed that a twin cliild in- 
voluntarily bursts into tears when it sees a salmon 
being treated cruelly. Both tudn children and their 
father are subject to many onerous tabus, and the 
children are not expected to live long. The signifi- 
cant thing about twin fatherhood is that it makes 
of the father a mere instrument of the salmon- 
world. The appearance of twins is looked upon as 
a harbinger of an unusually big salmon run, and 
the father devotes all his energies during the 
fishing-season to the singing of songs, the per- 
formance of secret rituals, and the observance of 
tabus intended to propitiate the salmon and 
provide his fellow- villagers with a maximum 
catch. Should he disregard the injunctions of the 
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Balmon-world implied by the birth of twns, dire 
misfortune is certain to befall him. 

6. Rituals. — Ceremonialism, both social and 
religious in character, is very prominent in Nutka 
life. It is somewhat arbitrary to divide ceremonies 
into the two classes, as, on tlie one hand, a relig- 
ions quality (some sort of legendary or super- 
natural background) is rarely absent from even the 
most matter-of-fact or casual ceremony (say, a 
naming feast or invitation ceremony), while, on 
the other, every more properly religious ceremony, 
such as the elaborate and peculiarly sacred AVolf 
ritual, is given the setting of a secular potlatch 
(giving feast) and regularly contains numberless 
features that have a purely social, not religious, 
significance. The two major ceremonies of 
primarily religious connotation are the Wolf ritual 
(known by the natives as tlohwana) and a shaman- 
istic performance termed tsayek. The former 
undoubtedly has a native Nutka nucleus, but 
has been much influenced by the winter feast of 
the Kwakiutl Indians. The latter ceremony is 
primarily at home among the more southern Nutka 
tribes; it is also found among the Coast Salish 
and Quileute (north-west coast of Washington). 

The Wolf ritual differs considerably among the 
various Nutka tribes in its origin legend and in 
its ceremonial details. In essence it is a quasi- 
dramatic representation, at least in native theory, 
of certain legendary occurrences. 

Juat aa n youne man or woman, In the legendary past, la 
believed to have been carried away by the wolves to their 
supernatural home, to have been taught many religious dances 
and songs, and to have returned to his people with these im- 
material gilts, BO, in the ceremony of to-day, the novices, who 
are to be initiated into the ceremony, are represented aa seized 
by wolves that break into the village and aa carried off into the 
woods, there to be taught particular dances, which, alter they 
are rescued by the villagers and exorcized, they perform among 
their own people in a state of religious Irenzy. The dances 
vary greatly in character, but are largely pantomimic, referring 
either to animals, occupations, or supernatural beings. Many 
of them are Inspired by a spirit of savage recklessness that may 
take the form of self-torture or ceremonial killing. The associa. 
tion of all those (novices and old initiates) who dance a 
particular dance into a ‘ secret society ’ is a very much more 
weakly developed concept than among the Kwakiutl. On the 
other hand, the individuals who are banded together through- 
out the ceremony as wolf-performers, by liercdiiary right, may 
be looked upon as constituting a true confrateniily. 

In a rather vague way the Wolf ritual may be in- 
terpreted as a kind of placating of the powerful 
supernatural beings that appear to us as wolves, 
but there can, in actual fact, be no talk of a 
definite function of the ceremony. It is a com- 
plex historical growth that serves as a trauitionaJ 
setting for the public expression of religions emo- 
tion (aive and exaltation) and for the satisfaction 
of certain artistic needs. _ Even the spirit of ribald 
humour finds expression in it. To a large^cxtent, 
also, the purely religious and artistic motives are 
overlaid by the desire, so characteristic of West 
Coast culture, to enhance one’s social prestige by 
display and a lavish expenditure of wealth. As 
usual with great tribal ceremonies, it undoubtedly 
means diflerent things to difi'erent temperaments. 

The tsayek ceremony is ostensibly undertaken, 
like so many other great tribal ceremonies among 
American Indians, for the cure of a sick person 
who has not profited by ordinary slmmanistic 
treatment. The main feature of the ceremony is 
the singing of a peculiar type of songs, accompanied 
by beating of sticks and certain _ conventional 
gesticulations and jumps. Each Indian that takes 
part in the ceremony sings a number of sucli tsayek 
songs that have become his property by faniily 
inheritance. Novices who are to be initiated into 
the isa 7 /ek ceremony sing these songs for the first 
time. 'In the course of tiio ceremony another and 
more advanced typo of initiation takes place— that 
of those who have had some supernatural shaman- 
istic experience, or who have abereditary shnman- 


istic right, into the formal status, often theoretical 
rather than actual, of shaman. This part of the 
ceremony oilers suggestive parallels to the well- 
known Mide'wiwin of the Ojibwa and other 
Algonquian tribes. Indeed, the two types ot 
initiation, tsayek proper and shanianistic, may 
be looked upon as constituting a series of degrees 
not unlike tlie more intricately developed system 
of shaiuanistie degrees current among the Algon- 
qnian tribes. 

Literatohe.— The fnfonnation fn this art. Is based on the 
author’s iI3 notes. For further literature on Kutka religion 
see: F. Boas, ‘The Nootkn,’ In Sixt/i Report on the A’ortA- 
tMsfom Tribes of Caiiada, Report of the Rritiih Association for 
the Advancement of Science, liceds lueetlnp, 1890, pj). 682-001, 
‘The Hootka' (religious ceremonials), in The Social Organ- 
isation and the Secret Societies of the RtcatiufJ Tndians 
(Report of the United States national ituseum, 1695), pp. 
032^4 ; E. Sapir, ‘ Borne Aspects of Kooika Language and 
Culture,’ American Anthropologist, new ser. flBll], 15-28, 
* A Girl's Puberty Ceremony among the Nootka Ind'ians,’ Trans- 
actions of Royal Society of Canada, Srd ser., vol. vii. flBlSJ sect 
11. pp. 67-80; G. M. Sproat, Scenes and Studies of Savags 
Life, London, 1808; James G. Swan, The Indians of Cape 
Flattery (Smithsonian Contributions to Knoicledge, vol. rn. 
pt. vill. (Washington, 1870) pp. 1-108). For literature on 
kwakiutl religion see: G. M, Dawson, 'Rotes and Observa- 
tions on the Kwaklootl People of the Northern Part of Vanconver 
Island and adjacent Coasts,' Proceedings and Transactions if 
Royal Society of Canada, vol. v. (1887) sect. 11. pP. 03-98; 
F. Boas, • The Kwakiutl,' in Sixth Report on the Forth-tcesUm 
Tbribes of Canada, Report of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, Leeds meeting, 1890, pp. 001-032, 
•Notes on the Kwakiutl,’ In Eleventh Report on the north- 
western Tribes of Canada, Report of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science, Livcipool meeting. 1890, pp. 609- 
680, The Social Organization ana the Secret Societies of the 
Kwaiiutl Indians, pp. 811-737. For literature on Coast Salish 
religion see : F. Boas, • The Lku'figEn,’ Report of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, Leeds meeting, 
1890, pp. 603-582, ‘The Lku'figEn’ (religious ccremonialsl, in 
The Social Organization and the Secret Societies of ths Kwakiutl 
Indians, pp. Wl-OlO; C. Hill-Tout, British Borth America, 
I. The Far West,The Home of the Salish and Dfni, Ixmdon, 1007. 
’The Balieh Tribes of the Coast and Lower Fraser Delta,* 
dnntiol Archeological Report, 1005, Appendix to Report of 
Jlinister of Education, Ontario, pp. 226-235, ’ Report on the 
Ethnologj' of the Sieiatl of British Columbia, a Coast Division of 
the Salish Stock,*,//! I xxxiv. (1001) 20-01, ’ Ethnological Report 
on the StsEOlis and Sk'afiliU Tribes of the HalkOmClEm Division 
of the Salish ot British Columbia,’ ib. pp. 311-370, ‘Ethno- 
logical Studies of the mainland ilalkOmClEm, a Division of the 
Salish of British Columbia,’ Report of the British Association 
for the Advancement ofSci'enee, Belfast meettng, 1002, pp. 855 
419, ’Notes on the Sk'qO'mlo of British Columbia, a Branch of 
the great S.all8h Slock of North Amcric.a,’ Report of the British 
Association for the Advaneement cf Science, Bradfortl meeting, 

1900, pp. 172-619. Edward Sapir. 

VANNIC RELIGION.— See ArmeniA- 

VASUBANDHU.— Vnsuhandhn (c. A.D, 420- 
600), the second of tliree brotliers of a Kaufiikn 
Braliman family, was bom at Punisapnra (Pesha- 
war) in Gandliura (Kandahar), and is one of the 
most prominent figures in the histoiy of Buddhism. 
His not le-ss celebrated elder brother, Aaanga, is 
well known ns the first propoiiiiderof the Yogiiclifira 
school of Buddhism, i.e. Buddhist idealism. Of the 
youngest brother, Viriuchivntsa, we know nothing. 

X. Life. — Tliere are three different tr.aditions 
concerning Vnsubandhu’s life : (1) The Life of 
Vasubandhw, translated by Pnraniartha into 
[ Chinese;* (2) passim in Si-yu-ki (’ Records of the 
I Western Countries’) by llitien-Tsinng, (3) the 
■Tibetan tradition in Tflrnnfithn, etc. The general 
drift of them is ns follows : 

Vasuhandhu, a contemporary of Vikramldltya («,8kanda. 
gupta, A.D. 455-480), and his son B.Miditya (e. 1S5- ) took 

oniers In the Sarvisllvada (realism) school, having studied 
under Buddhamltra (Manomtha, according to Hiucn-Tslang) 
the whole of the sacred books, i.e, the three rollecllon« 
(Tripiiaka), of the school to which be belonged. Aftenvards he 
studied the doctrines of the Bsutriintika (the school which 
accepts the Suira as its sole authority), thinking them more 
reasonable. In many points, than those of hit own 00110 , 01 , and 
he determined to formulate an eclectic system out of the two 
lines of doctrine along which his mental activity had I'cen 
directed. In order to do so. It was Indiepcntahle lor him hnt 

I B. Nanjio, Catalo-rue of the Chinese Tranilatuen cf Oo 
Buddhist Ir(pi(al;a, Oxford, 1SS3, no. 1103. 
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to acquire a thorough knowledge of the Sautrantika doctrines. 
With this object he went to KajmTra (Kashmir), the head- 
quarters of the study of the doctrine, carefully disguising 
himself and assuming a false name, lest the scholars of that 
country should be Jealous and refuse to instruct him. There, 
for many years, under the guidance of Safighabhadra, he 
studied the doctrine, against which he would, however, 
frequently dispute, basing his objections on the teachings of 
the Sautrantika itself. Skandila, the teacher of Saft^habhadra, 
had his suspicions aroused by the extraordinary ability of the 
unknown student, and at last ascertained that he was none 
other than Vasubandhu, whereupon he advised him secretly to 
go back to his own land, lest some factious people should kill 
him. Vasubandhu therefore returned to his home, where he 
composed a poem of 600 verses called the AbhidhaTmakdia,'^ 
a compendium of Abhidharma-mahdvibhilfd.,^ and sent it to 
Kajmira. The king of Kajmira and the scholars were at first 
delighted with it, imagining that he was expounding and pro- 
pagating their doctrine ; but, on the advice of Skandila, who 
knew that the compendium was not quite favourable to their 
sect, the author was asked to write an explanation. So ho 
expounded the verses in a prose commentarj’, with the addition 
of seven verses and one chapter on the non-Ego. These verses 
together with the commentary are called Abhidharma-k6ia~ 
i&ttra.t Vasubandhu afterwards travelled to Ayodhya (Oudh) 
and was converted by his brother Asanga to the faith of the 
Mabayana, and composed many treatises in defence of his new 
creed, with commentaries on various JIahayana works. He 
died there (in Nepal, according to Tibetan tradition) at eighty 
years of ago.4 

2 . Works. — Vasubandha’s first literary under- 
taking seems to have been the composition of his 
JParamdrtAasa/)taii (‘ Seventy [Veraea] on the First 
Principle ’), in which he refuted and destroyed all 
the ground principles of the SSnkhya philosophy 
as put forth in the Sankhya-idstra by Vindhyavasa, 
by whom Buddhamitra, Vasubandhu’s teacher, had 
been defeated in an ecclesiastical dispute. This 
fact gave general satisfaction, and King Vikrama- 
di^a rewarded him with three lacs of gold. 

Before turning to his Buddhist works, we may 
make a few additional remarks. First, it must 
be borne in mind that about the 2nd cent. B.c. 
KStyayaniputra founded the Sarvfistivada school 
and composed the JUdnaprasthana (‘First Steps 
to Knowledge’), a simple catalogrie raisonnte of 
the technical terms of his doctrine as contained 


in previously published ‘ six-branch-treatises ’ (sat- 
pdaa-iSstra). At the beginning of the 2nd cent. 
A.D. a very detailed commentary on this work, 
called Abhtdharma-mahdvibhasa, (‘Thorough Dis- 
cussion of the Abhidharma’), was composed by 
600 arhats of KaSmira. In this work we nave not 
only a detailed explanation of the text, but also a 
minute discussion of each topic, so that the com- 
mentary became immediately a mine of dogmatics 
and the sole authority for the sect, by whom it 
was widely studied in Kasmira. Hence its special 
name Kaimvra-vaibhcmlca (‘ Vibhs?a-follower of 
Kaimira ’). This Sarvastivada doctrine is realistic 
and tenches a direct perception of external objects. 
Its rival doctrine is that or the Sautrantika, which, 
though also realistic, asserts an indirect perception 
instead of a direct one. The two doctrines were 
the most influential in Hinayanism. Vasubandhu, 
though originally a SarvastivSdin, Avas a free- 
thinker, and did not blindly follow either his 
orthodox tenets or his lately adopted Sautrantika 
ideas. Scholars designated his giiiding principle 
‘a preference of reason,’ and his eclecticism is 
shown in his celebrated work AbhidharmakoSa, 
called by native scholars ‘ the ingenious treatise.’ 


K Is divided into eight treasure-houses (koltuthdna ) : 

^ ^^r°^ } ”®*vral and supernatural in general. 

I Worlds — effect A 

I Actions— cause j-natural in spedal. 

I Passions— auxiliary circumstances J 

1 sSf?ldta^ledge-cause | 

Meditation — auxiliary circumstances J oh • 

addition to the above eight sections, one section, called 


> Nanjlo, no. 1270. » lb. no. 1263. 

* Ib. noa. 1267 and 1269. 

<Por a complete list of his Buddhist works see Nanjio, 
Appendix L col. 871 f.; cf. 3. Takakusu, ‘A Study of Para- 
martha’a Life of Vasubandhu,' JRAS, Jan. 1905. 


Pudgala-viniichaya (‘ Exposition of Personality ’), is devoted 
to the argument of the non-Ego. This he composed when 
invited by the KaSmirean Vaihha 9 ika to explain the object ol 
his work. To the first chapter a dogmatical explanation ol 
the word Abhidharma is prefixed. It says that Abhidharma 
means ‘confronting the thing,’ i.e. insight. The thing to be 
confronted is of two kinds. The one aimed at is nirvdya, or 
final beatitude ; the other mediated by is the lour verities, or 
immanent characters of things. This confronting of things, 
i.s. insight, is c.alled pure. It is the final Abhidharma. This 
pure insight can be called into existence by preliminary insight 
and teaching; the former consists in innate, acquired, and 
exercised insight ; the latter implies the use ol many standard 
works of the sect indirectly conducive to the origination of 
pure insight. These preliminary elements are called the 
conventional Abhidharma. As Vasubandhu in his work sums 
up the essential contents of the Abhidharma literature of his 
predecessors, and ns this literature is the main source of his 
treatise, his work is ^nt\t\ed Abhidharmakoia (‘Repository of 
the Abhidharma’). In this way he set forth concisely all 
Doumena and phenomena and the rationale of the non-Ego, 
derived chiefly from the sources of the Sarvastivada school, 
but some tenets were taken from the Sautrantika school and 
sometimes be introduced his own views. 

Although Vasubandhu sympathized in his work 
with the Sautrantika and showed his preference 
for it as the more reasonable, he was by no means 
satisfied with these realistic speculations, in which 
he Avas immersed until he came to the second stage 
of his philosophical development. When converted 
to MahSyanism, he adopted the subjective idealism 
of that school, which he completed and systematized 
in his not less celebrated epitomic composition 
Vijnaptimatratd-triiniaka (‘Thirty [Verses] on 
“Mere Idea’”).* The philosophical school based 
on this treatise teaches that all phenomena, both 
material and non-material, originate in mind, 
Avhich is divided according to its action into eight 
‘ideas’ (vijndndni), viz. (1-5) five ideas belonging 
to the five sense organs, (6) idea of mind (mano- 
vijndna), (7) mind-idea (mano-vijndna), or stained 
mind-idea (kti^ta-mano-vijndna), receptacle-idea 
(dlaya-vijiidna). The seeds (bya) or possibilities 
of all phenomena are retained in the eighth idea, 
whence comes the so-called objective AvorJd, in 
consequence of Avhich we are disturbed and rove 
about in painful eflbrts after peace. If we once 
fully understand that nothing else exists but mind, 
then the objective Avorld ceases to exist for us, and 
those eight confused ideas are turned into eight 
kinds of enlightened wisdom (jiidna) by means 
of Avhich Ave can unite in the tathatd (‘thusness’) 
which transcends speech and thouglit. 

The AbhidharmakoSa and Vijnaptimdtratd- 
trimlaka are the tAvo most celebrated of Vasu- 
ban'dhu’s tAventy odd works, and represent the 
successive development of hia philosophical views. 

It seems that towards the end of his life he 
reached a quite different phase _ of belief. _He 
composed 24 verses entitled Longing for the. Birth 
(in Sukhavati, i.e. the Paradise^ or the West), 
being a summary of the Aparimitdyus-sutra^ to 
whicn he subsequently added a commentary. 
These verses Avith the commentary, regarded as one 
work, are called the Aparimitdyus-sutrbpadcSa} 
From them Ave see that he believed in the Amitftbba 
(alias Aparimitayus) doctrine, i.e. the doctrine of 
salvation by the grace of the Author, Avhile in the 
tAA’o former phases of Buddhism through Avhich he 
had passed no such idea occurs, nor is the name of 
Amitabha even mentioned. 

Liteeatdrx. — Life of Vasubandhu, tr. from the Chinese by 
W. Wassilieff, In his Buddhismus, Germ, tr., St. Petersburg, 
1880, pp. 235-243, and by J. Takakusu, In Tong-poo, Leyden, 
1904 ; HIuen-Tsiang, Si-yu-ki, passim, French tr. by Stanislu 
Julien, Mimoires sur Irs eontries oceidentales, 2 vols., Paris, 
1857-68, Eng. tr. by 8. Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western 
IForfd, 2 vols., London, 1884 ; TaranStha, Geschiehte o<s 
Buddhismus tn Indisn, Germ, tr., ed. A. Schlefner, l«!pnr, 
1869, p. 118 fl. ; J. Takakusu, ‘A Study of ParamSrthas Ufi 
of V^ubandhuand the Date of Vasubandhu,’ JRAS, Jan. l9w; 
Pu-kwang, Eo-sha-lung-ki (commentary on Eoiaidstra), L w. 

U. WOGIHARA. 


1 Nanjio, no. 1216. » lb. no*. 25, 26, 27, eto. 

» Ib. no. 1204. 
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VEDAS. — See Litekattire (V edio and Classical 
Sanskrit), Vedio Religion. 

VEDANTA. — Vedanta in Sanskrit signifies the 
‘end or final aim of the Veda.’ The word was 
employed at first to denote the older Upanisads 
(see art. XJPANISADS), but generally serves as the 
name of the most wde-spread of the six philo- 
sophical systems of the Brahmans {i.e. Sankbya, 
Yoga, Mimaiiisa, Vedanta, Vai^e§ika, Nyaya). 
In the Vedanta the pantheistic doctrine of the 
Brahman, the All-One, is systematically developed, 
and placed on a philosophical foundation. The 
founder of the Veuanta, or rather the first teacher 
who made a formal presentation of it (in the 
Vedantasiitras or Brahmasiilras) was Badarayana.* 
Since, however, his treatise is set forth m the 
form of aphorisms— mrecisely like the siitras or 
‘ clues ’ of the other philosophical schools of India — 
which in themselves are completely unintelligible, 
it is impossible to gain a satisfactory knowledge 
of the system from his work alone. This is first 
supplied by the expositions of the numerous native 
commentators, of whom the most important was 
the renowned Vedantist Sankara, who lived c. A.D. 
800. Besides expounding the Brahmasutras, San- 
kara composed a large number of commentaries 
on the Upanisads, and wrote several independent 
treatises on the Vedanta philosophy. It is reason- 
able to suppose that the conceptions of Sankara 
agree in all essentials with the views set forth 
by Badarayana. Nearly all educated Hindus in 
modem India, except in so far ns they have 
embraced European ideas, are adherents of the 
Vedanta; and tliree-fourths of these accept San- 
kara’s interpretation of the Brahmasutras, while 
the rest are divided among the varying explana- 
tions of tlie system offered by one or other of the 
remaining commentators. 

The fundamental proposition of the Vedfinta 
philosophy is in agreement with the doctrine of 
the ancient Upanisads, viz. : ‘ the atmnn (i.e. our 
self or our soul) is ideutical ■with the Brahman, 
the All-Soul.’ Since, then, the eternal and infinite 
Brahman, the power that works in everything, 
cannot consist of ports, or be subject to change 
(for everything that consists of parts, and is liable 
to change, is perishable), it follows that every one 
is essentially not a part or an emanation of the 
Brahman, but is Braliman entire and indivisible 
Nothing real exists besides Brahman ; ‘ there is 
one only, without a second.’ Therefore in India 
the Vedanta doctrine in the form in which Sankara 
has presented it is called the ‘doctrine of non- 
duality.’ 

In opposition to the fundamental thought of the 
Vedanta, as thus set forth, is arrayed not only 
experience, which teaches the existence of a mani- 
fold variety of persons and things, but also the 
ceremonial law oi the Veda ; for the latter is based 
upon the belief in transmigration and retribution, 
and therefore takes for granted a multitude of 
indmdual souls. This twofold contradiction is 
refuted by the assertion that both experience and 
the ceremonial law of the Veda depend upon the 
•ignorance’ [avidya) natural to every man, by 
which the soul is prevented from distinguishing 
itself from the body, the psychical organs and 
other controlling influences, and from recognizing 
that the empirical universe is an illusion (mayu). 
In truth, tlie entire world of phenomena is merely 
a delusion, comparable to a fata morgana, which 
disappears on closer examination ; or like a dream- 
image, which seems real only to tlie sleeper, hut 
vanishes in waking hours. .... 

There is only one thing in the universe which is 
unaffected by this power of illusion— our self, the 
1 For » rtiDirk rcpudlng his dste see art. Mliiliisl. 


soul. This self admits of no proof, but it also 
stands in no need of proof, for it is in itself the 
basis of all argument, and therefore is already- 
established antecedent to any possibility of proof. 
Similarly, also, it cannot be denied, for every one 
in denying it assumes and testifies to its existemce. 
The self, moreover, cannot be anything distinct 
from Brahman, since Brahman alone exists. Every- 
thing that is asserted of the Brahman — pure, 
spiritual nature, omnipresence, eternity, etc. — 
holds good, therefore, of our soul. Here in our 
inner self we must look for knowledge. In him- 
self alone, in the depths of his oum being, can man 
find the solution of the riddle of the universe, and 
know the only true real. 

Whence ‘ignorance’ arises, by which the true 
condition of things is hidden from us, the VedUnta 
philosophy does not inquire. It tells us only that 
Ignorance is removed by ‘ knowledge ’ (tnefyd), or 
‘universal perception’ (saniyag-dariana). If this 
universal perception has been attained, and there- 
by the illusory nature of everything that is not 
soul, and the absolute identity of the soul -with 
Brahman understood, the determining conditions 
for the earthly existence of the soul are removed. 
For this earthly existence is itself indeed only 
an illusory appearance. He who knows *I am 
Brahman ' has gained emancipation from the 
sainsdra. 

Since Sankara recognizes the unconditional 
authority of the Upamsads, he is compelled to 
take account of their entire contents, which to 
a considerable extent are in opposition to the 
doctrine here set forth. He accomplishes this by 
setting up two systems side by side with one 
another — (1) the higher or esoteric knowledge 
{para vidyd), which adopts the metaphysiem 
standpoint, and proclaims the doctrine of the non- 
dualistio Brahman, as it has just been stated, 
to be the absolute truth ; and (2) the lower or 
exoteric knowledge [aparci vidyd), which takes its 
stand at the popular empirical point of view, 
and offers a popularly religious explanation of the 
universe. While in the ‘ higher knowledge ’ the 
Brahman is free from all attributes and quali- 
ties (nt'ryuna), in the ‘lower Imowledgo’ it ap- 
pears endowed with the attributes of personality 
{sayuna). It is o-wing to ignorance that these 
attributes are ascribed to the Brahman, for men 
who cannot rise to the height of the metaphysical 
standpoint need an object of worship. In the 
lower knowledge, therefore, the Braliman appears 
as a personal God, wlio creates and rules the 
universe, and rewards or punishes men according 
to their deeds. The univer.se also is looked upon 
as real, and the statements of the Upanifads 
with regard to the wandering of the soul through 
innumerable bodies hold good. The lower know- 
ledge teaches that the soul is constrained by the 
psycliical organs, the bodily _ senses, the vital 
principle, and the moral determination, that under 
such limitations it completes the cycle of metem- 
psychosis, and that by believing worship it may 
attain to the lower per.sonal Hrahman. Union, 
however, with the lower Brahman, the Brahman 
of attributes, is merely an inferior temporary lot. 
Complete deliverance is attainable from the meta- 
physical point of view solely by the knowletlgo 
of the higher Brahman, the Brahman without 
attributes. Everything that is taught in the lower 
knowledge is worthle-ss for him who has Icamt to 
know himself as the eternal indivisible Brahman ; 
for he understands that the lower Brahman is a 
product of ignorance, that qualities arc attributed 
to it merely for the purposes of worship which 
do not really belong to it, and in the light of 
the supreme knowledge are seen to be an iliusion. 
He who has attained to this knowledge is no 
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longer led astray by the delusive appearance that 
surrounds him. In complete indiflerence towards 
the course of the world he awaits the end of his 
life, the continuance of which is explained on 
exactly tlm same principles as in the Sahkhya (see 
the art. Sankhya). At death the wise man is lost 
in Brahman. 

Among the commentators wlio dissent from 
Sankara’s interpretation of the Vedanta, and who 
represent one or other of the philosophical and 
religious standpoints of various sects, the most 
renowned is Kamanuja, who lived in the 11th cent, 
after Christ. Ramanuja {q.v.) in his exposition 
of the system approximates to the lower exoteric 
knowledge of Sankara, and as an adherent of the 
Pancharatra doctrine introduces into Badarayana’s 
treatise views which are nearly related to the 
Christian standpoint, hut are alien to the true 
Vedanta doctrine. In his view the individual 
souls are not identical with the supreme soul, t.c., 
as he represents it, with God, but are separate 
and distinct as in the Sankhya-Yoga. The cause 
of their earthly existence is not ‘ignorance,’ hut 
unbelief; and deliverance is union with God, to 
he gained not by ‘knowledge,’ hut by believing 
love (bhakti) towards God. In the history of 
the Vedanta philosophy, therefore, the same 
theistic tendency makes its appearance which may 
he observed under the form of the system of 
Yoga in the further development of the Sankhya 
doctrine. 

Litbbaturs. — I n his Bibliogra^y of the Indian Philosophical 
Systems (Allahabad, 1859) F. E. Hall enumerates no fewer 
than 310 Sanskrit works on the Vedanta; and even in the most 
recent times no year passes without the appearaneo in all parts 
of India of numerous treatises on tliis philosophy written partly 
In Sanskrit and partly in the vernaculars. The best and most 
detailed presentation of the Vedanta doctrine os interpreted by 
BaAkara is to be found in P. Deussen's System des Veddnta, 
Leipzig, 1883 ; of. aiso A. Barth, Religions of Indian, London, 
1891 ; F. Max Muller, Six Systems of Indian Philosophy, 
London, 1899, oh. iv., and Veddnta Philosophy, London, 1894 ; 
M, Monler- Williams, Indian Wisdom^, London, 1893; H. 
Maigh, leading Ideas of Hinduism, London, 1903 ; P. Deussen, 
PhUosmhie der Upanishads, Leipzig,1899, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 
1906 ; Fedonfa-Sufros, with commentaries of SaAkara and Rama- 
nuja, tr. by G. Thibaut in SEE, vols. xxxiv. xxxviii, xlviii. ; P. 
Deussen, Die Sutras des Veddnta, tr. Leipzig, 1887 ; Sarva- 
dartana-sahgraha, tr. by Coweil and Gough, 2nd ed., London, 
1894, rvi. ; M. Walleser, Der dltere Veddnta, Heideiberg, 
1910. R. Garbe. 

VEDDAS. — I. Geographical distribution and 
mode of life. — The Veddas, the aboriginal inhabit- 
ants of Ceylon, are to he regarded as the island 
representatives of the short, long-headed, pre- 
Dravidian jungle tribes of India, Formerly they 
extended over the whole island (for there is no 
reason to doubt that the Yakkas of the Mahammsa 
were Veddas); now the few surviving relatively 
pure-blooded Veddas who do not practise agri- 
culture are to be found in the park country of 
Uva, while communities carrying on a rough 
cultivation, whose members have more foreign 
blood in their veins, exist in the poorer part of 
the Eastern Province and that part of the North 
Central Province known as Tamankaduwa. 

At the present day the Veddas may be divided 
into three classes, viz. forest, village, and coast 
Veddas, each showing certain characteristic social 
features. The forest Veddas, reduced in number 
to a few families in the wildest parts of the island, 
have alone kept up their old mode of life. Living 
on game, honey, yams, and fruit, they are still 
able to collect these in sufficient quantity not 
only to support life, but to leave a surplus to 
barter with the ‘ Moormen ’ on their annual visits 
or to take into the nearest Sinhalese village to 
exchange for iron, cloth, pots, and occasionally 
rice and coco-nuts. So long as this sort of life is 
possible, communities are necessarily small and 
the old mode of habitation in caves and rock 


shelters persists, but where the country is less 
wild the Sinhalese have killed down the game to 
such an extent — even where they have not settled 
— that the Veddas have been obliged to take to 
cultivation, and for this purpose they have organ- 
ized themselves in villages and at the same time 
have _ commonly intermarried with the Sinhalese. 
It is in this way that the second class of Veddas, 
the village Veddas, have originated ; indeed the 
process has been going on for hundreds of years, 
and there is evidence that centuries ago there 
were ‘ Vedda’ communities— t.c. communities with 
enough Vedda blood to be called Veddas by their 
contemporaries — politically organized and having 
chiefs who were in constant relation with the 
Sinhalese court. This process of contact meta- 
morphosis has had as its most striking result the 
complete loss of the original Vedda (non-Aryan) 
language, while the identity of the relationship 
systems of the Veddas and Sinhalese is presum- 
ably to be attributed to the same cause. The 
coast Veddas are Veddas settled in the coastal 
area of the Eastern Province who have inter- 
married with the local Tamils, whose physical 
type they have acquired and whose beliefs they 
largely snare. In the following account the term 
‘Vedaa’ must be taken to mean forest Veddas, 
unless village Veddas are specifically mentioned. 

The Veddae have never been metal workers, and, although 
they have no traditions concerning the use of stone imple- 
ments, the quartz artefacts described by the cousins Sarasin 
and others must, at least provisionally, be attributed to them. 
The iron blades to their arrows, their oxe-heads and irons for 
* flint and steel ’ strike-a-liglits, are the only metal tools they 
use. These arrow heads and axes were noted In the 17th cent, 
by Robert Knox, who mentions the silent trade for metal in 
exchange for flesh and honey practised hy the wilder Veddas. 

Apart from their skill as hunters the Veddas have but the 
bare beginnings of a few arts and crafts. They make no 
pottery except where they have learnt it from the Sinhalese. 
Personal ornaments scarcely exist, yet the rocks of some of the 
caves bear very rough drawings of men and animals and ths 
skin bag in which honey is collected. They are dmwn by 
women and were said to have no religious or other special 
signiflcance. The Veddas have no musical instruments, but 
daring their dances they frequently beat time with their hands 
on the abdomen ; and 0. S. Myers, who bos examined phono- 
graph records of their songs, considers that they are simpler in 
structure than any other native songs hitherto published, and 
indeed represent the very beginning of melody-building. 

2 . Social organization. — The Veddas have a 
clan organization with descent in the female line ; 
the clans are exogamous, though this rule is not 
strictly adhered to. Two intermarrying clans, 
the Morane and Unapane, are considered superior 
to the others, with whom they should not inter- 
marry. Monogamy is the rule and divorce is 
unknoivn, the correct marriage being the cross 
cousin, especially with the daughter of the 
mother’s younger brother. A high standard of 
sexual morality is maintained in both the married 
and unmarried. There is close comradeship be- 
tween a man and his wife’s father ; an unmarried 
man assists his mother’s brother, his actual or poten- 
tial father-in-law, in most activities, and this asso- 
ciation continues after marriage. A man’s bacna 
(sister’s son, daughter’s husband) is always welcome 
to hospitality in cave or hut, when other relatives 
would not intrude. Though descent is in the 
female line, inheritance is in the male line, A 
Vedda has little personal property, his axe and 
bow and arrows being his most important posses- 
sions, but land, or, more strictly speaking, hunt- 
ing and fishing rights, the tenancy of certain 
caves, as well as the right to the combs of the 
rock bee on definite tracts of land, descend from 
father to son, or are presented to a son-in-law on 
his marriage. 

The Veddas have no regular chieftainship, but 
tlie eldest man of each small group exercises con- 
siderable authority, the importance of such men 
being enhanced by the Sinhalese and other officials, 
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who naturally make a point of dealing -with the 
most intelligent and authoritative member of a 
group. 

3 . Religion.— The basis of the Vedda religion 
is the cult of the dead, and the Vedda point of 
view can be best appreciated by considering the 
customs observed when a death takes place. 
When a man, woman, or child dies, the body is 
left in the cave or rook shelter in which death 
from sickness occurred. The body is not washed, 
dressed, or ornamented in any way, Wt is allowed 
to lie in the natural supine position and is covered 
over with leaves and branches. The cave is then 
deserted for some years, and, if any bones are left 
when the Veddas return, they are thro^vn into the 
jungle. When an attempt is made to discover the 
reason for the desertion of the place of death, the 
usual answer is to the effect that ‘ if we stayed we 
should be pelted with stones,’ and some Veddas, 
including the least contaminated, definitely stated 
that it was the spirit, or yaka (fern, yakni, pi. 
yaku), of the dead man who would cause stones 
to rain on anybody staying near the corpse. 
Although fear of the dead (expressed by leaving 
the site of death) occurs among all the wilder i 
Veddas, a few old men were by no means con- j 
fident that all men on their death became yahi ; ' 
no doubt the spirits of important and influential 
men survived, out whether this applied to quite 
ordinary individuals was more doubtful, and in 
one community there was a special ceremony the 
object of which was to settle this point. 

Each Vedda community consists of a small 
number of families who, since cousin marriage 
prevails, are doubly related by blood and marriage ; 
the yaku of the recently dead, called collectively 
the Nae Yaku, are supposed to stand towards the 
surviving members of the group in the light of 
friends and relatives who, if well treated,^ will 
continue to show loving kindness to their survivors, 
and only if neglected will show disgust and anger 
by withdrawing their assistance or even becoming 
actively hostile.* Hence it is generally considered 
necessary to present an offering to the newly dead, 
usually ivithin a week or two after death, though 
a few Veddas stated that they would not hold a 
Nae Yaku ceremony until they specially required 
the help of the yaku, or until misfortune tlireatened 
or overtook them. Among most Veddas the offer- 
ing must consist of cooked rice and coco-nut milk, 
the food that every V edda esteems above all others ; 
but betel-leaves and areca-nut are often added, and 
the oldest survivor of a small group of ‘ wild ’ 
Veddas said that this offering would in the old 
days have consisted of yams aud water, if, as ivas 
often the case, coco-nuts and rice could not be 
obtained, . , 

In each community there is one man, called 
leapurale or dugganawa, who has the power and 
knowledge requisite to call the yahi; and in 
the ceremony of presenting the olfering called 
Kae Yaku Natanaioa (literally, ‘ the dancing of 
the Nae Yaku ’) this man calls upon Uie yaka of 
the recently dead man to come and take the 
offering. The kapuvalc (who may conveniently 
be spoken of as the shaman) becomes posseted by 
the yaka of the dead man, who speaks throngu 
the mouth of the shaman in hoarse, guttural 
accents, saying that he approves of the offering, 
that he 'will assist his kinsfolk in hunting, and 
often stating the direction in_ which the next 
hunting party should go. Besides the shaman. 


1 The bcneTOlent nature of the Vedda yaku Is Tea 
and controsta with the mnlipnant clwracter of almc^ all 
Sinhalese yaku. The Sinhalese attitude towa^ the 
of the dead generally is fear, while that of I**® ' 
called love; there Is certainly a desire for, and belief In. the 
possibility of companionship and eoinmunion mth the ainoiy 
dead on appropriate occasion*. 


one or more of the near relatives of the dead man 
may hcpome_ posse.ssed, hilt this, thoiigli contnion, 
is not invariable. The yalax leaves the siiaman 
soon after lie lias promised his favour and success 
in_ limiting, the sliaman always collapsing ns the 
spirit goes. After the ceremony all the men, 
women, and children of the group who are present 
^t the offering, usually on the spot on which the 
invocation took place, tliougli thi.s is not absolutely 
necessary. It was clear that this eating of food 
which bad been offered to the yak>i was an act of 
communion, and an essential part of the cereiiionj’ 
which was thought to bring health and good 
fortune ; for some communities even anointed tlio 
heads of their dogs with the milk of the oflering, 
explaining that this was done because of their 
value. 

Besides the yakti of the recently dead there are 
other important yaku, chief among whom aro 
Kande Yaka and his brother Bilindi Yaka. Kande 
Yaka is the spirit of an ancestor, a mighty hunter 
in his day ; he is invoked to give success in hunt- 
ing, and dnrin" the ceremonial dance given in his 
honour a realistic pantomime of tracking and 
killing a deer is performed. Spirits of the dead 
were believed to go to Kande Yaka and become 
his attendants, and immediately after death it 
was necessary for a spirit to resort to Kande Yaka 
in order to obtain jiermission to accept offerings 
from his living relatives, and to obtain power from 
him to assist them in return for their offerings, or 
to cause them injury in tlic event of their had 
behaviour. Thus Kande Yaka, who is of especial 
assistance in hunting, becomes lord of the dead. 
We have, however, little doubt that tc the 
majority of Veddas Kande Yaka is especially the 
yaka wlio gives success in hunting, and that his 
relation to the dead does not leap to their minds 
on the mention of his name as does the idea of 
his helpfulness in hunting ; for Kande Yaka was 
essentially a friendly and helpful yaka, who, 
unlike many other yaku usually beneficent, never 
sent sickness; in fact, Kande Yaka the spirit 
scarcely dilfers as patron of hunters from Kande 
Wanniya the mi^ty hunter, still living and 
showing kindness and helpfulness towards the 
people among whom he dwelt. 

The Nae Yaku, Kande Yaka, Bilindi Yaka, and 
certain other yaku doubtless belong to the primi- 
tive Vedda culture, and to this day these are the 
important yaku among the wilder Veddas. But 
centuries of contact witli Sinlinlesc and Tamils 
have led to the recognition of a number of 
Sinlialese and Tamil dnimons (or gods) os yaku. 
Tims, running roughly parallel with tlie three 
conditions of Veddas mentioned in § i, tlirce 
stages of development can he recognized in the 
Vedda religion : (1) the cult of the dead, including 
the cult of the spirits of recent ancestors, i.e. of 
the Nae Yaku and the yaku of certain Veddas 
who have boon long dead and may well be regarded 
as heroes ; the most important of thc.se is Kande 
Yaka; (2) the cult of foreign snirite, who have 
become naturalized and have taken the friendly 
protective nature of the Vedda yaku ; the cult of 
the yaku of a number of named ‘Vedda chiefs’ 
may bo considered to belong to this stratum ; one 
of these, Panikkia Yaka, is the canonized spirit 
of one Panikki Vedda, i.e. Panikki the Vedda, 
who is mentioned in a 16th cent, manuscript; 
this man, who seems to have been the chief of a 
group of mixed Vedda and Sinlialc.se blood, was 
in fairly intimate contact with the Sinhalese 
court ; (3) the cult of foreign spirits who, though 
not generally regarded ns such, have retained their 
foreign nature and arc, in the main, terrible or 
even hostile. Another feature of this stratum of 
tliought is the endowment of true Vedda yaku 
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with foreign attributes. The god Skanda, or 
Kanda Swami, as he is often called in Ceylon, is 
worshipped at Katara^m in the south of the 
island, chiefly hy Tamils. There are no Veddas 
in this district now, but formerly the forests in 
the neighbourhood were inhabited hj Veddas who 
were lmo\vn as the Kovil Vanamai Veddas, i.e. 
‘Veddas of the temple precincts,’ and they cannot 
but have been much influenced by the worship at 
the great temple. In the Eastern province the 

E resent writers met some Veddas who were known 
y the same name, and witnessed a dance per- 
formed seven days after the death of a member of 
the community. Here the yaha of the dead man 
was said to go to ‘the Kataragam God’ before 
joining Kande Yaka. Among most rillage Veddas 
Indigmlae Yaka had taken the place of Kande 
Yaka; he gives good fortune in hunting and is 
invoked in the Nae Yaku ceremony. Gale Yaka 
was also important among village Veddas, but 
possibly in some localities this is only another 
name for Indigollae Yaka. Among the wilder 
Veddas Gale Yake was never mentioned, and 
Indigollae Yaka, if knowm at all, was looked upon 
as a foreign spirit attendant upon Kande Yaka. 

The kiriamma, literally ‘ the grandmothers,’ are 
the spirits of Vedda women ; many are named and 
seem to be specially associated with rocks and hill- 
tops. From one aspect they have a malignant 
character, for, though they are said to love 
children, they often steal them and cause their 
death through sickness. Veddas gathering rpck- 
honey will usually propitiate them hy an oflering 
of honey. 

The worship of the yaku consists essentially of 
ceremonies during which the shaman or chief 
performer dances himself into an ecstasy — a condi- 
tion, we have no doubt, of genuine dissociation of 
consciousness — during which he is thought to be 
ossessed by the yam Avhom he invokes. These 
ances are often pantomimic, and, though in 
different localities the ceremonial varies, esMcially 
as regards elaboration, the ritual of each dance is 
fixed by tradition. Various objects are proper to 
certain yaku, the most important being the aude, 
a ceremonial representation of an arrow, the blade 
from 8 to 16 inches long, hafted into a Avooden 
handle considerably shorter than the blade. 
Ordinary arrows are also used in dances, while 
for some ceremonies an elaborate set of properties 
is required. It was noticed that, once an article 
was used in connexion with the yaku, it Avas not 
placed on the ground. The kirikoraha, literally 
‘milk bowl,’ a vessel filled AAuth the Avhite juice 
squeezed from coco-nut meat, was a necessa^ part 
of the ceremonies in AA'hich Kande Yaka, Bihndi 
Yaka, or the Nae Yaku Avere invoked, and the 
main features of the dance centred round this 
boAvl. No attempt is made here to describe any 
of these ceremonies ; ^ it may, hoAvever, be men- 
tioned that Avomen never take part in the dances, 
though they are alAA'ays present, and may become 
possessed by the yaku. 

The method of invocation of the yaku is essentially the same 
in all Vedda ceremonies ; an invocation is sung by the shaman 
and often by the onlookers, while the shaman slowly dances, 
usually round the offering that has been prepared for the yaku. 
Sometimes the invocations are quite appropriate and consist of 
straightforward appeals to the yaka for help, or redte the deeds 
and prowess of the yaka when he too Avas a man. But at other 
times the words seem singularly inappropriate; probably in 
many of these instances they are merely the remains of old 
Sinhalese charms that are not only displaced from their proper 
position and function, hut have become so mangled In the 
process as to have become incomprehensible. As the verses are 
recited over and over again, the shaman dances more and more 
quickly, he unties his hair, which falls over his face as he throws 
his head forward, his voice becomes hoarse, his speech staccato, 
his movements spasmodic, and his eyes take on a fired expres- 
sion ; be is then possessed by the yaka, and, although he does 

> See for these 0. G. and B. Z. Seligman, Th* Veddat. 


not lose consoiousne^ completely and can co-ordinate his move- 
ments, be does not in his normal condition retain any precise 
recollection of what he has said and has only a general idea o! 
the movements he has performed. When the shaman is in this 
condition, another member of the community aln-ays follows 
him, often Avith hands upon his Avaist, ready to support him if 
he should fall. This often happens, the shaman falling back- 
wards apparently unconscious ; the condition does not, hoa-ever, 
1^ long, the performer suddenly regaining his feet and con- 
tinuing to dance. Trembling and shivering— a'hich certainly 
occurs— is said to mark the entry of the yaka into the shaman. 
When the yaka leaves the shaman, the latter alAvays falls back 
exhausted. Partial collapse during the ceremony does not 
necessarily indicate the departure of the yaka. 

The invocations by Avhich the Veddas call upon 
the yaku fall into two main groups : the first, dis- 
tinguished by their simple form, are straight- 
forward requests to the spirits of the dead to 
proAude game and yams, or to show their loving 
kindness by partaking of the food provided by 
their descendants; the second group, embracing 
a considerable range of beliefs, are ail longer and 
more complicated and often contain references to 
events AA’hich happened before the spiritual beings 
to Avhom they are addressed attained their full 
poAA’er as yaku. In nearly all the invocations 
animals and articles of food are not mentioned by 
their usual name, but described by periphrases. 
Only the simplest invocations have been selected 
as examples ; many are very complicated and 
undoubtedly shoAV Sinhalese influence, Avhile the 
Veddas themselves either give them meanings 
q^nite different from those of the texts or have lost 
the significance entirely and are content to intone 
sounds almost or quite meaningless to them. The 
! tAA’o folloAving invocations (nos. 1 and 2)* to the 
Nae Yaku are from a forest and a village com- 
munity respectively ; 

(1) ‘Salutation I Salutation 1 Part of (our) relatives I Multi- 
tude of relatives 1 Having called (you) at the (right) time (we) 
gave (you) white samba (rice) : (you) ate, (j-ou) drank. Do not 
think any AATong (of us) ; we also eat (and) drink.’ 

(2) • Our father who went to that Avorld come to this world. 
Take the rice. Come quickly to place (for us) the sambar deer, 
to place the spotted deer. Take this betel leaf. Come very 
quickly. Come quickly my mother’s people. Take thr rice, 
take the rock honey, take the betel leaf. To place the samaar 
deer, to place the spotted deer, come very quickly.’ 

The next (no. 16) is an invocation to Kande Yaka, 
and the fourth (no. 24) is sung Avhen collecting 
rock-honey : 

(16) ‘ King of the Hills, who continues to go from hill to hill, 
cause rain. (He is) the AVnnniya of the Chief place of the hill, 
who causes to fall the hoofs of excellent sambar deer, from foot 
(print) to foot (print), from RSranne DamanS (tlie grass plain of 
teals) to Kande Damane (the grass plain of the hill).’ 

(24) ‘lady New Goddess, (you) must show (me) a bee-hive 
to^y. Having chopped (it out) I Avill hide (it) and go.’ 

As already stated, possession by the yaka is to 
be considered as due to a dissociation of personality ; 
the traditional movements, words, and music all 
tend to bring about a more or less autoraatio 
condition Avhich seems to be more easily induced 
the longer the practitioner has been shamanizing. 
Nor must the someAvhat prolonged training of the 
shaman be forgotten. The present Avriters are 
conAunced that there is no trickery about these 
ceremonies. 

The shaman invoking a yaka holds or exhibits 
the special object (e.g., the aude) proper to that 
yaka, and it seemed to be thought that the yaka 
first comes to this and then enters the body of the 
shaman. Each yaka has his traditional mode of 
behaviour. The shaman possessed by Kande Yaka 
goes through the pantomime of tracking and kill- 
ing sambar deer; Bambura Yaka spears a Avild 
boar and is wounded by it before he succeeds in 
killing it ; Dola Yaka smokes out rock-bees’ nests 
and collects the honey. These pantomimes are 
often extremely dramatic. The yaku examine the 
ofierings set out for them, and, if favourable, 
express approval, some straightway prophesying 

1 The numbers preceding the Invocations here given refer to 
those in ch. x. of the present nvriters’ monograph, where all toe 
invocations collected are printed and their meaning discuised. 
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good hnnting (eacL in his own department) ; for, 
though Kande Yaka is patron of all food supplies, 
there are other yaku each of whom is separately 
invoked for Jielp in getting yams, rook-honey, and 
tree-honey. Ihe yaku liave their methods of 
showing approval of the oilerings; usually they 
scatter some of the food, sometimes they feed a 
favoured member of the community or place leaves 
dipped in the sabred food upon Ms chest, or, putting 
his arms on his shoulders, the shaman, gasping 
and quivering, delivers a message of good omen 
from the yaku. Sometimes a yaka oaks why he 
has been called. Is it because any one is sick? 
And, if any one is brought forward, he will feed 
him or anoint him wiui sacred food which is 
thought to cure the sickness. 

The manifest object of most ceremonies is to obtain food, but 
there is no sugBestion that any of them are performed to 
increase the food eupnly, as are the iMidiiuma ceremonies of 
Australia. They are also performed to cure sickness, and it Is 
in this connexion that the Pata Yaku ceremony may bo men- 
tioned. This ceremony is held for a pregnant woman, that she 
may have safe delivery. Masses of bast ore used on ail the 
various properties necessary for the patu; hence the name, 
signifying ‘ bark yaku.' No reason could be given for any figure 
in the dance, nor was there any known tradition conncctlxi with 
it, as was the case with most other ceremonies. A noticeable 
feature of the dance was that it was necessary for the woman's 
father to take part In it and that he dropped an arrow on the 
ground several times and leapt over it. Certain Sinhalese 
demons known as the Pata Yaku personify disease, but these 
have no connexion with bast, and it is impossible to say 
why the Fata Yaku should have been taken over from the 
Sinhalese. 

Apart from the tendency, already mentioned, of 
certain yaku to be associated with hill-tops, no 
definite locality is considered their home j on the 
other hand, they are certainly not thought of as 
bein^ habitually in close proximity with the living. 
Magical practices play a very small part in the 
life of the Veddasj their ohanns we believe to 
have been taken over from the Sinhalese, and it 
certainly is no exaggeration to say that the Vedda 
conception of the supernatural is embodied in their 
yaku beliefs, to whose influence usual or unusual 
events are alike attributed. No creation traditions 
or mytlis referring to the natural features of the 
country could he discovered among the wilder 
groups of Veddas. 

Lueiutdee.— J ohn Bailey, ’Wild Tribes of the Veddabs of 
Ceylon,’ TBS, new ser., il. [1803]; E. Dcschamps, Au Payt 
des Veddas: Ceylan, Paris, 1602; Robert Knox, An Bistoneal 
Relation of Ceylon, London, 1081; H. Nevill, Taprobaman, 
Bombay, 1887, L ; H. Parker, Ancient Ceylon, London, 10<K) ; 
L. Rutimeyer, ‘Die Nilgalawcddas in Ceylon,’ Globus, Ixxxiii. 
[1003] ; P. and F. Sarasm, Die Weddas von Ceylon, Wiesbaden, 
1802 ; C. G. and Brenda Z. Seligman, The Veddas, Cambridge, 

lOiL C. G. and B. Z. Seliqman. 

VEDIC RELIGION.— Definitions. — With 
a view to avoiding confusion, it is advisable to 
deflne at the outset the sense in which each of 
the three terms ‘religion,’ ‘mythology,’ and 
‘magic’ (witchcraft) is to he employed in the 
present article. Religion means, on the one hand, 
the b^y of beliefs entertained by men regarding 
the divine or supefnatural powers, and, on the 
other, that sense of dependence on those powers 
which is expressed by word in the form of prayer 
and praise, or by act in the form of ritual and 
sacrifice. Mythology means the body of myths 
or stories winch give an account of gods and iieroes, 
describing their origin and surroundings, 
deeds and activities. Mythology is thus included 
in, though not coextensive with, that aspect of 
religion which is concerned with belief, ilagic 
means that body of practices which, instead of 
seeking to gain the goodwill of divine, beneficent 
powers by acts of worship, is largely directed 
against demoniac and hostile agencies, and aims 
at atVecting the course of things directly, without 
the intervention of deities, hlagic ns such, being 
essentially different from religion and represent- 


ing a more primitive stage of belief, is excluded 
from the scope of this article except where, as 
is_ sometimes the case, it is inextricably nii.xe<l up 
with religious ritual. 

I. Meaning and Importance of the Subject. 

By the general term ‘ Vedic religion ’ is here under- 
stood tlio religion of the Vedic period of Indian 
literature, wMch extends from some time after the 
Aryan immigration into tlie north-west of India, 
that is, from at least as early as b.c. 1300, down 
to about B.o. 200. 

Vedic religion is peculiarly important ns a branch 
of study. It is not only the earliest body of reli- 
gious beliefs preserved in a literary fonn, Wt it also 
represents a more primitive phase of thought than 
is recorded in any other literature. It can, more- 
over, he traced step by step through the vnriouB 
stages of its development, it is, finally, the source 
of the religion of the modem Hindus, which can 
thus bo historically followed up to its origin 
throughout a period of well over 3000 years. As 
a natural result of its value to the investigator 
of religious thought in general, the study of Vedic 
religion gave birth, in the latter half of the 19th 
cent., to the sciences of Comparative Mythology 
and Comparative Religion. 

2. Stages of Vedic Religion. 

Three main successive stages may bo clearly dis- 
tingnished in the relirfon which is recorded in 
three corresponding phases of Vedic literature, 
viz. in (o) the Vedas, (6) the Brfihmanos together 
with the Sfltras, (c) the Upani^ads. 

(o) The religion of the four Vedas, regarded na 
a whole, is concerned with the worship of gods 
largely representing personifications of the powers 
of natures the propitiation of demoniac Doings 
comes only to a limited extent within its sphere. 

The oldest and most important of tne four 
Vedas, the Rigveda, from which considerable por- 
tions of the others are borrowed, is a collection of 
metrical hymns containing a largo mythological 
element. These hymns arc moiniy invocations of 
the gods meant to accompany the oblation of Soma 
juice and the fire sacrifice of melted butter. The 
polytheism of this Veda i^umcs in its latest 
hymns a pantheistic colouring. Only a very few 
of its hymns arc connected with witchcraft. 

■The hymns of the Atharvaveda, on the other 
hand, consist largely of spells meant for magical 
application, while their religion is pronounced pan- 
theism. 

The contents of the two other Vedas arc entirely 
sacrificial in purpose. The Sitmaveda is almost 
exclusivcij' composed of verses borrowed from the 
Rigveda to he applied in the ritual of the Soma 
sacrifice. The Yajurveda consists of rituni for- 
mulas, largely in prose, which, not being directly 
addressed to the gods, arc practically of a magical 
type. The religious^ phase which it represents is, 
in spirit, identical with that of the Brulimanns. 

(6) The Brahmanas arc discursive theological 
treatises in prose dealing with the Vedic ritual; 
while the Sfltras, text-books composed in a very 
concise style, largely condense and systematize the 
contents of the Briihmanas or add new material 
on domestic and cveiydny observances. The main 
difl'crence in the mythology of the Brflhmanas, a-n 
compared with the Rigveda, is tiieir recognition of 
a father-goil as chief of_ the deities ; while the 
general character of their religions belief is ex- 
plicit pantheism. As to cult, they represent a 
ritual system which, in complexity of detail, fax 
surpasses anything the world has elsewhere known. 

(f) Though generally forming a part of the Brfih- 
ninnas, as a contmuaiion of tlicir speculative side, 
the' Upanisads really represent u new religion 
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which is in virtual opposition to their ritual or 
practical side. This new, purely pantheistic reli- 
gion is dominated by the doctrine of transmigra- 
tion, a doctrine unknown to the Vedas, and only 
incipient in one of the Brahmanas. A world-soul 
takes the place of the father-god of the Brah- 
manas. Its nature is the main object of specula- 
tion ; and the identity witJi it of the individual 
soul is the great fundamental doctrine of the 
Upanisads. The religious aim now is no longer 
the obtaining of earthly and heavenly happiness 
by sacrificing correctly to the gods, but the release, 
as a result of true knowledge, from re-birth by 
absorption in the world-soul. 

3. Vedic Religious Beliefs. 

The foUowng account of Vedic beliefs, which 
are almost entirely mythological, starts from the 
statements of the Ei^eda, to which the subse- 
quent developments of the Vedic period are, if of 
sufficient importance, in each case added. 

(a) Cosmogonic beliefs. — Judged by their frag- 
mentary references to the origin of the world, the 
poets of the Rigveda usually regarded it as having 
been mechanically produced like a building, the 
material being wood, and heaven and earth being 
supported by posts. The agents in the construc- 
tion are regularly either the gods in general or 
various individual gods. 

The last book of the Rigveda, however, contains 
a_ few cosmogonic hymns which represent other 
views. One of these (x. 90), though among the 
latest of the period, preserves a very primitive 
belief. It accounts for the origin of the world 
from the body of a primeval giant, whom the gods 
sacrificed. His head became the sky, his navel 
the air, and his feet the earth ; while from his 
various members the four castes were produced. 
This being, called Purusa, or man, and interpreted 
pantheistically in the hymn itself as ‘alT this, 
both what has become and what shall be,’ reappears 
M the world- soul in the Atharvaveda and the 

^here are, again, two cosmogonic hymns of the 
Rigveda which explain the origin of the universe, 
philosophically rather than mythologically, as a 
Kind of evolution of the existent (sat) from the 
non-existent (asat). In another hymn of the same 
type, the agency of a creator (dhdta) is, after the 
evolution of the ocean through heat (tapas), intro- 
duced to produce in succession sun and moon, 
heaven and earth, air and ether. There is also 
a hymn (x. 121) in which heaven and earth and 
the great waters are described as the creation of 
Hiranya-garbha, the golden germ, who is said to 
have arisen in the beginning, to be the one god 
above all gods, and is hnally invoked as Prajapati, 
lord of all created things. It is to be noted that 
in the cosmogonic hymns the waters are commonly 
thought of as coming into existence first. In the 
Atharvaveda the all-god appears as a creator 
under several new names, especially as Skambha, 
‘support’; also as Prana, ‘breath’; Kama, ‘desire,’ 
and others. 

The cosmogony of the Brahmanas requires the 
agency of the creator Prajapati, who is not, how- 
ever, always the starting-point. Sometimes the 
waters come first: on them floats the golden 
germ (hiraiiya-aarbha), from which arises the 
spirit that produces the universe. This contra- 
diction is due to the theories of evolution and of 
creation being combined. One cosmogonic myth 
of the Brahmanas describes how the submerged 
earth was raised by a boar. The latter in post- 
Vedic mythology developed into an avatar of 
Visnu. 

(b) Theogonic beliefs. — Heaven and earth 
are ordinarily regarded in the Rigveda as the 


parents of the gods in general. It is only very 
rarely that other gods are spoken of as parents of 
the rest ; thus Dawn is once said to be the mother 
of the gods, and both Brahmanaspati and Soma 
are mentioned as their father.' The cosmogonic 
hymns connect the origin of the gods chiefly with 
the element of water ; but one of them describes 
the gods as bom after the creation of the universe. 

(c) Origin of man.— The Vedic beliefs regard- 
ing the origin of the human race were somewhat 
fluctuating ; the ultimate source of man was, how- 
ever, always thought to be divine. Agni, the god 
of fire, is at least once said to have begotten the 
race of men, and certain families of seers are 
regarded as independently descended through their 
founders from the gods. Usually, however, the 
human race is traced to a first man, either Manu 
or Yama, both of whom are sons of Vivasvat, a 
solar deity. 

4. The Vedic Gods. 

The Vedic Indian believed in the existence of a 
large number of supernatural beings, varying in 
character and power. They comprise two main 
groups : on the one hand, gods who are almost 
exclusively benevolent and receive worship; on 
the other hand, demons who are hostile and whose 
operations have to be counteracted by tbe help of 
the gods or by ritual expedients. The divine 
powers, again, may be classed as higher gods, 
whose power pervades the world and controls the 
great phenomena of nature ; and as lesser divinities, 
whose activities are restricted to a limited sphere 
or are conducted on a smaller scale ; for instance, 
tutelary deities and elves. The divine nature if 
further shared by men of days gone by ; ancient 
heroes who are associated with the deeds of the 
gods, and ancestors who live with the gods and 
receive worship like them. Finally, at the bottom 
of the scale, we find many inanimate objects 
and implements which are deified, being invokeJ 
and worshipped like divine beings. 

A. The Eiqber Gods. 

The gods are usually stated in the Rigveda and 
Atharvaveda, as well as the Br&hmanos, to be 
thirty-three in number ; but there are occasional 
deviations or inconsistencies in regard to this 
belief. Troops of deities, such as the storm-gods, 
are, of course, not regarded as included in this 
number. The thirty-three are, in the Rigveda, 
divided into three groups of eleven, distributed in 
earth, air, and heaven, the three divisions of the 
universe. These three groups, now containing 
eight, eleven, and twelve deities respectively, 
appear in the Brahmanas under the name of 
Vasus, Eudras, and Adityas. 

Gods originally mortal. — The gods, as has al- 
ready been shown, were believed to have had a 
beginning. But they were not thought to have 
all come into being at the same time ; for the 
Rigveda occasionally refers to earlier gods, and 
the Atharvaveda speaks of ten gods as Jiaving 
existed before the rest. Certain deities are, more- 
over, described as the oflspring of others. The 
Atharvaveda and the Braliniaiias also expressly 
state that the gods were originally mortal, adding 
that they overcame death by the practice of 
austerity. The same thing is implied in the 
Rigveda, where the gods are said to have acquired 
immortality by drinking Soma or by receiving it 
as a gift from Agni and Savitr. In the post-Vcdic 
view, the immortality of the gods was limited to a 
cosmic age. 

Their physical attributes. — ^The gods of the Veda 
are anthropomorphic in appearance. The parts of 
their bodies, which are frequently mentioned, arc 
in many coses, however, little more than figurative 
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illustrations of the phenomena of nature repre- 
sented by the deity. Thus the arms of the sun 
are nothing more than his rays ; and the tongne 
and limbs of Agni merely denote bis flames. 
Some_ of the gods appear equipped as ivarriors, 
especially Indra; others are described as {uiests, 
especially Agni and Brhaspati. All of them drive 
through the air in luminous cars, drawn chiefly by 
steedsj but sometimes by other animals. 

Their food . — The favourite food of men is also 
that of the gods, consisting of milk, butter, grain, 
and the flesh of sheep, goats, and cattle. It is 
offered to tliem in the sacrifice ; this is either 
conveyed to them in heaven by the god of lire, or 
they come in their cars to partake of it on the 
litter of mass prepared for their reception. Their 
favourite beverage is the exhilarating juice of the 
Soma plant. 

Their abode . — ^The home of the gods is described 
as heaven, the third heaven, or the highest step of 
Vi§nn (the zenith), where, cheered by draughts of 
Soma, they live a life of bliss. 

Their attributes , — ^The most prominent charac- 
teristic of the Vedio gods is power; for they are 
constantly described as ‘great’ and ‘mighty.’ 
They rebate the order of nature and vanquish 
the great powers of evil. They hold sway over all 
creatures ; no one can thwart their ordinances or 
live beyond the time they appoint ; and the fulfil- 
ment of •wishes is dependent on them. Their 
omniscience, which is restricted within narrow 
limits, is seldom referred to. It is an attribute 
which is empliasized in the case of Varuna only. 
The Vedic gods are benevolent beings who bestow 
prosperity on mankind, the only one in whom 
injurious traits appear being Rudra. They are, 
moreover, moral according to the standard of an 
early stage of civilization. They are described as 
‘ true ’ and ‘ not deceitful,’ being friends and pro- 
tectors of the honest and righteous, but punisliing 
sin and guilt. They are not,_ however, above 
employing craft against the hostUe, and occasion- 
ally practise deceit even ■without the justification 
of a good end. 

Since, in most cases, the Vedio gods have not 
yet become dissociated from the physical pheno- 
mena which they represent, their figures are 
indefinite in outline and deficient in individuality. 
Having many features, such as power, brilliance, 
benevolence and ■wisdom in common with others, 
each god exhibits very few distinctive attri- 
butes. This vagueness is further increased by the 
practice of invoking deities in pairs— a practice 
making both gods share characteristics properly 
belonging to one alone. When nearly every power 
can thus he attributed to every god, the identifica- 
tion of one deity with another becomes^ easy. 
There are, in fact, several such identifications in 
the Rigveda. The idea is even found in oiore 
tiian one late passage that various deities are but 
difl’erent forms of a single divine being. This 
idea, however, never developed into monotlmism, 
for none of the regular sacrifices in the Vedic 
period were offered to a single god. FinaHy, m 
other late hymns of the Rigveda, we find the deities 
Aditi and I’rajnpati identified not only with_ all 
the gods, but with nature as well. Tins brings 
ns to the beginning of that pantheism which be- 
came characteristic of later Indian thought. _ _ 

HcnoMciVin.— The practice of invoking indivi- 
dual gods as the highest, frequent even m tlie 
older parts of the Rigveda, gave nse to Max 

MUllevs theory of the ‘ henotheism ’ or ‘ katlicno- 

theism’ of that Veda, which he defines as ‘the 
belief in individual gods alternately regarded as 
the highest,’ the god addreased being for the 
moment treated as an independent and^ supreme 
deity, alone present to the mind. Criticism has, 


however, slioivn that we have here only to do ivith 
an exaggerated form of praise which doas not 
amount to a distinct type of religious tlionglit. 

The Vedic gods may most conveniently be classi- 
fied as deities of heaven, air, and earth, according 
to the tlireefold division suggested by the Rigi-^a 
itself. 

1. Celestial gods.— The historically oldest 
among the gods of the sky, as going bacK to the 
Indo-European period and identical imh the Greek 
Zens, is Dyaus, Heaven. The personification here 
hardly went beyond the notion of paternity (Dyau? 
pitar =r ZeP rdrep, Jup-piter). Dyaus is generally 
coupled with I’rthivl, Earth, when the two are 
celebrated os universal parents. He is once de- 
scribed as armed with a bolt, and, in another 
passage, as smiling through the clouds in allasion 
to the lightening sky. 

Another and much more prominent deity of the 
sky is Vanina, the greatest of the Vedic gods be- 
side Indra. He, too, dates from an earlier period, 
for in name he is probably identical with the 
Greek Oiparii, and in character he is allied to the 
Avestic Almra Mazda. Vamna is the chief up- 
holder of physical and moral order (fta). By his 
ordinance heaven and earth ore held apart; ho 
regnlotes the course of sun, moon, and stars ; ho 
causes the rivers to flow and the clouds to fertilize 
the earth ■with min. Omniscient, he witnesses 
men’s truth and falsehood. He is angry ■with 
sinners, whom he severely punishes, binding them 
with his fetters. But he is gracious to the peni- 
tent, releasing men not only from their own sins, 
but from those committed by their fathers. The 
prayer for forgiveness of guilt is characteristic of 
the Varuna hymns, which in general arc the most 
exalted and ethical in the Veda. With the develop- 
ment of Praifipati os creator and supreme god in 
the later Vedas, the importance of Varuna waned, 
till in the post-Vedic period he retained only the 
dominion of the waters as god of the sea. 

Five gods represent various aspects of solar 
activity. The oldest of these, Mitra, the ‘ friend,’ 
probably a personification of the sun’s beneficent 
power, is an inheritance from the Indo-lranian 
period, being identical with the Persian sun-god 
Mithro, whose cult became so widely diffused in 
the Roman empire during the 3rd and 4tb cen- 
turies A.P. In the Rigveda be has almost entirely 
lost his individuality, and is hardly ever invoked 
except in association ■with Vanina. 

Surya, etymologically allied to the Greek 'HXioi 
is the most concrete of the solar deities, this being 
the regular name of the luminary. He is the 
husband of Dawn. His car, often referred to, is 
generally described ns drawn by seven steeds. He is 
the soul of all that moves or is fixed, all creatures 
depending on him. He prolongs life, and drives 
away disease. His eye and his all-seeing power 
are often spoken of j and he is besought to declare 
men sinless to Mitra and Varuna. 

Savitr, the ‘stimulator,’ represents the quicken- 
ing activity of the sun. Bestowing immortality 
on the gods as well as Icngtli of life on man, ho 
also conducts the spirits of the dead to where the 
riglitcous dwell. To liim is addressed the most 
famous stanza of the Rigveda (iii. 62. 10), with 
which he was in ancient times invokeil at the be- 
ginning of Vedic study, and which is still rojieated 
by every orthodox Brfthman in his morning prayers. 
It is called the Savilri from the deity, or the 
Gdt/atri from the metre : 

‘ May wo attain that excellent 
Glory of Savitr the god, 

That ho may stiniulato our though t«.’ 

PBsan, the ‘prosperer,’ {Kjrsonifying probably 
the bountiful power of the sun, appe-ars chiefly m 
a pastoral deity, who protects cattle and guide* 
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them with his goad. He is a guardian of paths ; 
and, knowing tlie ways of heaven, he conducts the 
dead to the abode of the fathers. 

Tliough occupying quite a subordinate position 
in the lligveda, and less frequently invoked than 
the four gods just mentioned, Visnu is historically 
the most important of the solar deities ; for he has 
become one of the two great gods of modern 
Hinduism, His three striues, typifying doubtless 
the course of the sun through the three divisions 
of the universe, constitute toe central feature in 
his mythology. His highest step is heaven, the 
abode of the gods. He is frequently said to have 
taken his three strides for the benefit of man. 
This general trait is illustrated by the Brahmana 
myth in which Vi§nu assumes the form of a dwarf 
as an artifice to recover the earth, now in posses- 
sion of demons, taking his three strides. 
Vi^nu’s characteristic benevolence was in post- 
V^edic mythology further developed in the doctrine 
of his avatars (‘descents’ to earth), or incarna- 
tions for the good of humanity. 

Usas (cognate to ’Htis and Aurora), goddess of 
dawn, the daughter of Dyaus, is the only female 
deity invoked with frequency in the Higveda, and 
is the most graceful creation of toe Vedic seers. 
Being a poetical rather than a religious figure, she 
did not, like the other gods, receive a share in the 
Soma offering. 

The Asvins (‘lords of steeds’), twin gods of 
morning, sons of Dyaus, eternally young and hand- 
some, are addressed in many hymns. They very 
frequently receive toe epithet nasatya, ‘ true.’ 
Usas is born at the yoking of their car, on which j 
their spouse Silrya, daughter of the sun, accom- j 
panies them. They are characteristically succour- i 
ing deities. Delivering from distress in general | 
and from shipwreck in particular, they are also 
divine physicians. They have several traits in 
common with the two famous horsemen of Greek 
mythology, the Ai<S<rKoi;pot, sons of Zeus and 
brothers of Helen. The origin of these twin 
deities is obscure ; it is perhaps most likely that 
they represent either the tivilight, half dark, half 
light, or the morning and evening star. 

2. Atmospheric gods. — Indra is the dominant 
deity in toe aerial sphere. While _Varuna is the 
great moral ruler, Indra is the mighty warrior. 
Indra is, indeed, the favourite and national god of 
the Vedic Indian. An indication of this is the 
fact that more than one-fourth of the Kigveda is 
devoted to his praise. He is a mythological crea- 
tion of an earlier period ; for Indra is a demon in 
the Avesta. Though he is more anthropomorphic 
than any other Vedic god, his original character 
is still tolerably clear. He is primarfly the thunder- 
god, and his conquest of the demon Vrtra is the 
central feature of the mythology which surrounds 
him. Henee Vftra-han, ‘ slayer of Vrtra, ’_ is his 
chief and specific epithet. Armed with his bolt 
(vajra), elated by copious draughts of Soma, and 
aided by the Maruts, or storm-gods, Indra engages 
in the fray. The fight is terrifac ; for heaven and 
earth tremble with fear as the conflict rages. The 
constant repetition of the combat corresponds to 
the perpetual renewal of the phenomena of the 
thunderstorm which underlie the myth. The 
result of the victory is the release of the waters for 
man and the recovery of the light of toe sun. 
Indra thus became a god of battle whose aid is 
constantly invoked in conflicts with earthly foes. 
He is often described as the protector of the Aryan 
colour, and vanquisher of the black race. One of 
his commonest epithets is &akra, the ‘ mighty one’ 
(which in the Pali form of Sakka became his regular 
name in Buddhist literature). Certain immoral 
traits appear in Indra’s character. He occasionally 
indulges in acts of capricious violence, such as 


slaying his father or shattering the car of Dawn. 
He is greatly addicted to Soma, which he drinks 
in enormous quantities to stimulate him in his 
warlike exploits. One entire hymn of the Rhp’eda 
(x. 119) consists of a monologue in which Indra, 
inebriated with Soma, boasts of his greatness and 
power. While Varuna, after the period of the 
Kigveda, gradually sank into obscurity, Indra in 
the Brahmanas became the chief of the Indian 
heaven (svarga), and even maintained this position 
in the period of the Puranas, though, of course, 
subordinate to the trinity Brahma- Visnu-Siva. 

Three of toe less important deities of the air are 
connected with_ lightning. Trita, a somewhat 
obscure god mth the epithet aptya, ‘watery,’ 
mentioned only in detached verses of the lligveda, 
seems to represent the ‘third’ (^nVcw = Greek 
rplros) form of fire. He goes back to the Indo- 
Iranian period, both his name and his epithet 
occurring in the Avesta. In the Rigveda he ap- 
pears as a presser of Soma, who aids Indra in slay- 
ing Vrtra and the three-headed demon ViSvarflpa, 
or performs the latter exploit himself. He kinmes 
the celestial fire, and even appears as a form of 
fire. His home is hidden and remote. As almost 
identical in origin with Indra, he was ousted by 
the latter at an early period. In the Brahmanas 
he appears as one of tliree sons of Agni, the other 
two being Ekata and Dvita. In the epic poetry 
Trita survives only as the name of a human seer, 

Apam napat, ‘son of waters,’ also goes back to 
the Indo-Iranian period. Rarely mentioned in 
the Rigveda, he is described as clothed in lightning 
and shining without fuel in the waters. He thus 
represents the lightning form of fire as produced 
from the thundercloud. 

Matari4van is referred to only in scattered verses 
1 of the Rigveda as a divine being who (like the 
Greek Prometheus) brought down the hidden fire 
from heaven to earth. He was originally, in all 
likelihood, conceived as an aerial form of A^i, 

! with whom he is sometimes actually identin^ed. 
His character then underwent a transformation? 
for in the later Vedas, the Brahmanas, and the 
post-Vedic literature he appears as a wind-god. 

It is somewhat remarkable that Rudra, the early 
form of the post-Vedic Siva, who in the Rigveda 
occupies a very subordinate position, like that of 
Vi^nu, should have risen to parallel pre-eminence 
with Visnu in a later age. Rudra is usually de- 
scribed as armed with bow and arrows, but some- 
times he appears with a thunderbolt and light- 
ning shaft. He is fierce and destructive like a 
wild beast, being ‘the ruddy boar of heaven.’ 
The most striking feature of the hymns addressed 
to him is fear of his terrible shafts and depreca- 
tion of his wrath. For he slays men and cattle, 
and assails with disease. Ho is, indeed, the one 
malignant deity of the Vedas. His malevolence, 
however, unlike that of a demon, is not the only 
side of his character. For he is a healer as well 
as a destroyer, being even lauded as the greatest 
of physicians. Thus he is often besouglit not only 
to preserve from calamity, but to bestow wdfare 
on man and beast. The euphemistic epithet Siva, 
‘auspicious,’ which begins to be aiipiied to him 
in the Rigveda, grows more frequent in the later 
Vedas, till it finally becomes his regular name in 
post-Vedic mythology. With the increasing use 
of this epithet, the malevolence of Rudra becomes 
more pronounced in the later Vedas. The Whito 
Yajurveda, which adds various disgraceful attri- 
butes, furnishes the transition to the terrific and 
repulsive Siva of Hindu mythology. The exact 
basis of Rudra is somewhat obscure ; but toe in- 
ference from the evidence of the Rigveda seems to 
be justified that he originally represented the 
destructive agency of the thunderstonn. His im- 
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cannj^ and baleful traits have, however, also been 
explained as starting from the conception of a 
deity of mountain and forest whence storm and 
disease attack man and beast. 

The sons of lludra and PrSni (the ‘mottled’ 
clond-cow) are tlie Maruts, or storm-gods, also 
often called Rudras, a group of thrice seven or 
thrice sixty deities, the constant allies of Indra in 
Ilia conflicts. They are described as like fires at 
their birth, and as ‘ bom from the laughter of 
lightning.’ They are young warriors, armed with 
spears and battle-axes, wearing helmets and decked 
with golden ornaments. Their headlong course is 
often giaphieally depicted. They ride on golden 
cars which gleam ivitfi lightning : with their fellies 
they rend the mountains and shatter the lordly 
trees of the forest. They share to some extent the 
destructive as well as the beneficent traits of their 
father Rudra. Their lightning-bolt slays men and 
kine. But they also brine healing remedies, ap- 
parently the rains with wliicli they fertilize the 
earth. 

The god of ivind is not a prominent deity in the 
Bigveda. Under the more anthropomorpliio form 
of Vayu he is chiefly associated with Indra. As 
Vata (the ordinary name of wind), he is described 
in a more concrete manner (often in connexion 
with the verb vd, ‘ to blow,’ from which the word 
is derived), being coupled only with the less an- 
thropomorphic god Parianya. 

A personification of the rain-cloud is Paijanya, 
son of Dyaus. He is not a prominent deity, being 
invoked in only three hymns of the Rtgveda, whicli, 
however, describe his activity in the rainstorm 
very vividly. He quickens the earth with rain, 
causing abundant vegetation to spring up. He 
also bestows fertility on the animal world. He 
thus comes to be spolcen of as ' our divine father,’ 

The waters, Apah, are praised as divine powers 
in four hymns of the Rigveda. They are celestial, 
abiding in the home of the gods. The aerial waters 
are the mothers of one of the forms of Agni, Ap5tn 
uapat, son of waters. But, as flowing in channels 
and having the sea for their goal, the waters are also 
terrestrial (of. 3). They are young wives, mothers, 
goddesses who bestow boons and come to the sacri- 
nce. They not only bear away defilement, but 
cleanse from moral guilt, the sins of violence, 
cursing, and lying. They also grant remedies, 
healing, long life, and immortality. 

3, Terbestbial deities.— Rivers are not in- 
frequently personified and invoked in the Rigveda. 
Thus the Sindhu (Indus) is celebrated as a goddess 
in one hymn, and the Vipa4 (Bias) and Sutudri 
(Sutlej), sister streams of the Panjab, in another. 
The most important and oftenest landed js, how- 
ever, the SarasvatJ. Though the personification 
goes much further here than in the cose of other 
streams, the connexion of the g^dess with the 
river is never lost sight of in the Rigveda. In the 
Brahmanos, Sarasvatl has become identified with 
the goddess of speech, and in Hindu mythology 
she appears further modified as the goddess of 
eloquence and wisdom, invoked as a Muse, and 
regarded as the wife of Brahm&. 

Earth, or PrthivI, the broad, nearly always 
associated with’ Dyaus, is often spoken of us a 
mother. The personification is maimentary, the 
attributes of the goddess being chiefly those of 
the physical earth. . , 

By far the most important of the terrcstnai 
deities is Agni, god of lire. Next to Indra, ho is 
the most frequently invoked of tlie Vedto gods, 
being celebrated in about one-filth of the hymns 
of the Rigveda. It is only natural that the per- 
sonification of the sacrificial fire, the centre of the 
Vedio ritnal, should engross the thoughts of the 
poets to such an extent. Agni-» (Lat, tgnt-tl 


being also the ordinary name for fire, the an- 
thropomorphism has not proceeded far. The 
bodily parts of the god have an unmistakable 
connexion with the various aspects of the sacri- 
ficial fire. Thus Agni is called ‘ butter-backed,’ 
‘ butter-faced,’ and * butter-haired,’ with reference 
to_ the oblation of ghl {ghj-ta) cast on the flames. 
His teeth, jaws, and tongues are associatctl with 
the action of burning. Agni is borne on a brilliant 
car, drawn by two or more steeds, which he yokes 
to bring the gods, for he is the cliarioteer of the 
sacrifice. 

Beyond his sacrificial activities, little is said 
about the deeds of Agni. It is otherwise mainly 
his various births, forms, and abodes ihiil occupy 
the thoughts of the Vedio poets. Agni is nsuafly 
called the son of Dyaus and Prthivi, sometimes 
also the offspring of Tva^tr and the waters. But 
owing to the daily produ'clion of Agni from the 
two iiresticks, they, too, are his parents. He it 
then a newborn inf.mt, also called ‘ eon of 
strength' because of the powerful friction re- 

? !uirea to kindle the flame. He wakes at daivn, 
or the fire is lit every morning. He is thus the 
youngest of the gods ; but he is also old, having 
conducted the first sacrifice. 

As not only terrestrial, but sprung from the 
aerial waters ami having been brought from 
heaven, Agni is often spoken of as having a triple 
character. This threefold Agni is tho earliest 
Indian trinity, probably tho prototyjie not only of 
the later Rigi-edic triad of Sun, Wind, Fire, con- 
nected ivith the three divisions of the universe, 
hut also of the triad Sun, Indra, Fire, which, 
though not Rigvedic, is still ancient. There may 
be a historical connexion between this triad and 
the conception of the later Hindu trinity of 
Brahms • VM?nn - Siva. This triad of fires may, 
further, have suggested, _ and would explain, the 
division of a single sacrificial fire into tho three 
which form an essential feature in the cult of tbe 
BrShmanas. 

As kindled in innumerable dwellings, Agni is 
also said to have many births. He assumes vari- 
ous divine forms and has many names ; in him are 
comprehended all the gods, whom lie surrounds os 
a felly the spokes. Though scattered in many 
laces, lie is one and the same king. It wn.s pro- 
ably from such speculations on the nature of 
Agni that an advance was made to the conception 
of a unity pervading the many manifestations of 
the dirine which has been noted above (p. 603“). 

As the deity most intimately associated with 
tho everyday life of man, Agni is spoken of os an 
immortal who has taken up his abode among 
mortals in human dwellings, and is constantly 
called a ‘guest’ and ‘lord of the house.' Being 
the conductor of tho sacrifice as well as the sum- 
moner of the gods, he is very frequently described 
os a ‘ messenger,’ who moves between ncaven end 
earth. Agni is, however, most characteristically 
called a ‘priest,’ usually by the generic terms 
rivij and vtpra; or specifically ‘domestic priest' 
{purohita), oftencstof all ‘invoker’ or ‘chief priest’ 
(ftotr). He is, in fact, the great priest among the 
Vedic gods, as Indm is the great warrior. Agni 
is a mighty benefactor of his worshipjiers, whose 
enemies he consumes. Tlie henefits which he 
confers are chiefly domestic welfare and general 
prosperity, while those which Indra grants are 
mostly the rewards of rietory. 

Agni is frequently spoken of in the Rigveda as 
a * goblin-slaj^r,’ a trait sundving from wb.nt is 
perht^ the oldcrt phase of the cult of fire as ward- 
ing off the attack of cril spirits. 

Since the Soma sacrifice forms, by the side of 
fire-worship, the other main feature in the ritual 
of the Rigveda, the personification of the juice of 
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the Soma ^lant is naturally one of its most promi- 
nent deitiw. Judged by the number of hymns 
addressed to him, Soma is third in importance 
among the Vedic gods, coming next to Agni from 
this point of view. Since the plant and tlie juice 
are constantly before the eyes of the priests as 
they sing the praises of the god, the personification 
is vague. The imagination of tlie poets dwells 
chiefly on the processes of pressing and straining, 
which it overlays with chaotic imagery and mys- 
tical fancies of almost infinite v'ariety. 

As the most important of herbs. Soma is spoken 
of M ‘ lord of plants ’ or as their king, being also 
designated ‘lord of the forest.’ There are many 
references to Soma growing on the mountains. 
Heaven, however, is regarded as its true and 
original home ; and the myth of its having been 
brought do^vn to earth by an eagle (iyena) is often 
alluded to. 

The mental stimulation produced by drinking 
Soma is expressed by one of the poets of the 
Rigveda with the words : ' We have drunk Soma, 
we have become immortal, we have entered into 
light, we have known the gods.’ Its exliilarating 
power is, however, dwelt upon chiefly in connexion 
with Indra, whom it inspires in his mighty con- 
flicts with tlie aerial demons. Soma thus came to 
be regarded as a divine drink, which bestowed 
immortality on the gods, being called avifta (allied 
to Greek dfifSpoirla), the ‘ immortal ’ draught. 
Hence the god Soma places his worshipper in the 
imperishable world of eternal light and glory, 
inalcing him immortal where Yama dwells. Heal- 
ing power is similarly attributed to Soma. The 

i 'uice is medicine for the ailing man, and the god 
leals the sick, making the blind to see and the 
lame to walk. 

In some of the latest hymns of the Rigveda, 
Soma begins to be somewhat obscurely identi- 
fied with the moon._ In the Atharvaveda and 
the Yajurveda this identification is explicit in 
several passages. It is already a commonplace 
in the Brahmanas, which explain the waning of 
the moon as due to the gods and fathers consum- 
ing the ambrosia of which it consists. One of the 
Upanisads, moreover, states that the moon is 
king Soma, the food of the gods, and is drunk up 
by them. In post-Vedic literature, finally. Soma 
is a regular name of the moon. This somewhat 
remarkable coalescence of Soma with the moon 
must have started from the exaggerated terms in 
which the poets of the Rigveda describe the 
celestial nature and brilliance of Soma. It was 
doubtless furthered by the imagery in which the 
poets of the Rigveda indulged. Thus Soma is 
spoken of as swelling in the waters (with which it 
was mixed), and Soma in the bowls is once even 
compared to the moon in the waters. Soma is 
often called Indu, or ‘drop.’ This word shared 
the fate of Soma, also becoming a regular name 
of the moon in the post-Vedic period. 

Soma mast already have been an important 
feature in both the mythology and the cult of the 
Indo-Iranian period ; for the Avestan Haoma shows 
many points of agreement, in both directions, with 
the Soma of the Rigveda. 

4. Abstract deities.— One result of the ad- 
vance of thought, during the period of the Rigveda, 
from the concrete towards the abstract was the 
creation of abstract deities. Of the two classes 
which may be distinguished, the earlier and more 
numerous one seems to have started from epithets 
which were applicable to one or more older deities, 
but which came to acquire an independent value, 
as the want of a god exercising the jmrticular 
activity in question began to be felt. When the 
type was once establislied, the creation of direct 
a*bstractions of this kind became possible. We 


have here names denoting either an agent (formed 
with the suffix -tr or -tar, the Lat. and Gr. -tor, 
•ter), such as Dhatr, ‘creator,’ or an attribute, 
such as Prajapati, ‘lord of creatures.’ The agent 
gods are nearly all of rare occurrence, appearing 
for the most part in the latest book of the Rigveda. 
Tims Dhatr, an epithet of Indra and Viivakarman, 
appears also as an independent deity who creates 
heaven and earth, sun and moon. In the post- 
Vedic period Dhatr has become one of the regular 
names of the creator and preserver of the world. 
Of rarer occurrence are Vidhatr, the ‘disposer,’ 
Dhartr, the ‘supporter,’ Tratr, the ‘protector,’ 
and Netr, the ‘leader.’ The' only agent g^ 
mentioned with any frequency in the Rigveda is 
Tvastr, the ‘fashioner’ or ‘artificer,’ though no 
hymn is addressed to him. He is the most Wilful 
of workmen, having among other things fashioned 
the bolt of Indra, and a new drinking-cup for the 
gods. He shapes the form of beings and presides 
over generation. He is a guardian of Soma, -which 
is called the ‘mead of Tvastr,’ and Indra drinks it 
in his house. He is the father of Saranyfl, wife 
of Vivasvat and mother of the primeval tivins 
Yama and Yami. The origin of this deity is 
obscure. He may in the beginning have repre- 
sented the creative activity of the sun ; having 
then, because of his name, become the centre of 
attraction for myths illustrative of creative skill, 
he finally came to fill the place of a divine 
artificer in the Vedic pantheon. Oldenberg thinks 
that Tvastr, the ‘ artificer,’ was originally a direct 
abstraction of artistic skill. He regards the solar 
deity Savitr, the ‘ stimulator,’ whose name is simi- 
larly formed, as from the outset an abstraction of 
this type. 

There are a few other abstract deities whose 
names were originally epithets of older gods. They 
are of rare and late occurrence in the Rigveda, 
their appellations being mostly compound in form 
and representing the supreme god who was being 
evolved at the end of the Rigvedic period. The 
historicall-y most important among these is Prma- 
pati, ‘lord of creatures.’ Originally an epithet 
of such gods as Sa-vitr and Soma, the name is 
mentioned in a late verse of the last book of the 
Rigveda as that of a distinct deity in the character 
of a creator. Prajapati is often in the Atharvaveda 
and the White Yajurveda, and regularly in the 
Brahmanas, recognized as the chief and father of 
the gods. In the Sutras he is identified with 
Brahma, his successor in the post-Vedic age. 
Similarly, the epithet Visvakarman, ‘ all-creating,’ 
appears as the name of an independent deity, to 
•wiom two hymns of the last booK of the Rigveda 
are addressed. In the Brahmanas, Viivakarman 
is expressly identified with the creator Prajapati, 
while in post-Vedic mythology he appears, doubt 
less owing to the name, as the artilicer of the 
gods (like Tva§tr in the Rigveda). Hiranya-garblia, 
the ‘golden germ,’ once occurs in the Rigveda ns 
the supreme god, described as the ‘ one lord of all 
that exists.’ In the Yajurveda he is expressly 
identified with Prajapati, and in the later literature 
his name appears cliiefly as a designation of 
Brahmii. In one curious instance it is possible to 
watcli the genesis of an abstract deity of this type. 
The refrain of a late hymn of the Rigveda refers 
to the unknown creator with the interrogative 
pronoun &i: ‘What god should we with sacrifices 
worship?’ This led to the word Ka being used, 
in the later Vedic literature, as an independent 
name of the supreme god. In the Atharvaveda 
Rohita, ‘ the red one^ (whose female form _ i* 
Rohini), has become a distinct deity in the capacity 
of a creator, the name having originally been an 
epithet of the sun. The oiiiv abstract deity of 
this type occurring in the oldest os well as the 
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latest parts of the Bigveda is Brhaspati, 'lord of 
the spell,’ of whom Brahmanaspati is a frequent 
douhlet. He has been regarded by Both and 
other Vedic scholars as a direct personification 
of devotion (brahma). To the present writer it 
seems more likely that he is only an indirect 
deification of the sacrificial aspect of Agni, ivith 
whom he is often identified. As the companion 
and ally of Indra, Brhaspati has been drawn into 
the myth of the release of the cows, which he is 
frequently described as delivering from the demon 
Vafa. _ His most prominent characteristic is, how- 
ever, his priesthood. As the divine brahma priest, 
he seems to_ have been the prototype of the god 
Brahma, chief of the later Hindu trinity. The 
name Brhaspati itself survived in post- Vedic my- 
thology as the designation of a sage, teacher of 
the gods and regent of the planet Jupiter- 

The second and smaller class of abstract deities 
comprises personifications of abstract nouns. There 
are seven or eight of these occurring in the last 
book of the Bigveda. Two hymns are addressed 
to Manyu, ‘-wrath,’ and one to Sraddhd, ‘faith.’ 
Anumati, ‘favour’ (of the gods), Aramati, ‘de- 
votion,’ Suntta, ‘bounty,’ Asuniti, ‘spirit-life,’ 
and Nirj-(i, ' decease,’ occur in only a few isolated 
passages. These abstractions become commoner 
in the later Vedas. Tims Kama, ‘desire,’ first 
appears in the Atharvaveda, where the arrows 
with which he pierces hearts are already referred 
to ; he becomes in post-Vedic mythology the well- 
knoOTi flower-arrowed god of love. In the same 
Veda Rala, ‘time,’ and Skambha, ‘support,’ are 
cosmogonic powers, while Prana, ‘breath,’ and 
some other analogous abstractions are identified 
with Prajapati. as a personification of lieanty 
or fortune, does not begin to appear till the 
Brahmana period. 

A purely abstract deity, often incidentolly cele- 
brated throughout the Bigveda, is Aditi, ‘libera- 
tion,’ ‘freedom’ (literally ‘un-binding’: a-di(i), 
whoso main characteristic te the power of deliver- 
ing from the bonds of physical sutl'ering and moral 
guilt. She, however, occupies a unique position 
among the abstract deities owing to the peculiar 
way m which the personification seems to have 
come about. She is the mother of the small group 
of deities called Adityas, often styled ‘sons of 
Aditi.’ This expression at first most_ probabljr 
meant nothing more than ‘sons of liberation, 
according to an idiom common in the Bigveda and 
elsewhere. The word was then personified, with 
the curious result that the mother is mythologi- 
cally younger than some at least of her sons, wlm 
(e.p. Mitra) date from the Indo-Iraninn period. 
The goddess Diti, mentioned only three times in tlie 
Bigveda, probably came into being as an antithesis 
to Aditi, with whom she is twice mentioned there 
and several times in the later Vedas. The Atharva- 
veda speaks of her sons, the Daityas, who in post- 
Vedic mythology are demons, enemies of the gods. 

6. Goddesses, in general, play an insignificant 
part in the Vedas, taking no share in the govern- 
ment of the world. The only one of importance is 
Usas (p. G04»). Next comes Sarasvati, who, how- 
ever, ranks with only the least jirominent of the 
male deities. Very few others are celehrated in 
even as much as one entire hymn. Such are 
Prthivi, Earth (p. 605*) ; Pdiri, Night, the sister of 
Dawn, conceived not ns dark, but bright 
stars; Arnnydni, goddess of the forest; and 
goddess of speech. Others arc only sporadically 
mentioned. Such are Puramdhi and D/irs'iiid, god- 
desses of plenty. Less often referred to are JUtiM 
and Siiiivali, spoken of as bountiful goddes-ses ; in 
later Vedic texts they appear as the pressing 
deities of full and now moon respectively, /timfl 
is also mentioned in these texts as a personification 


of the new moon, fla is a sacrificial goddess, the 
pereonification of the oblation of milk and hatter. 
With her is also mentioned hTahl or Bh&rafi, an- 
other sacrificial deity. The wives of the great 
gods are stiil more insignificant, being mere namoe 
fonned from tlipse of their consorfi, altogether 
lacking^ in individuality. Thus Agndyx, Jndrdnt, 
Varuijanl are the names of the spouses of Agni, 
Indra, and Vanina respectively. JiudrSnx, as the 
ivife of Bndra, first appears m the Siltras. The 
*wiv^ of the gods ’ (devandm patnis], occasionally 
mentioned as a group in the Bigveda, have a special 
place assigned to them, apart from the gods, in the 
cult of the Brfihmanas. 

6. Dual divinities. —A peculiar feature of 
Vedic religion is the invocation of pairs of deities 
■whose names are combined os dual coroiionnda. 
About a dozen such pairs are celebrated in entire 
hymns, and about half a dozen more in detached 
verses of the Eigi-eda. By far the largest number 
of hymns is addressed to the couple Mitra-Varuna, 
though the names most frequently compounded in 
the dual are Heaven and Earth (dyuvdp/'fhivt). 
Most likely the latter pair, having been associated 
as universal parents from the Indo-European period 
onwards, furnished the analogy for this dual type. 
They are also often called the Two Worlds (roaasi) 
in the Bigveda. 

7. Groups of deities. — ^Among the creations of 
Vedic mythology we also find a few more or less 
definite groups of deities, generally associated with 
some particular god. The Marnts who, os we 
have seen (p, 605*), attend on Indra, form the most 
numerous group. Under the name of lludras, 
they are also occasionally associated with their 
father Bndra. The smaller group of the Adityas, 
of whom Varuna is the chief, arc constantlj- men- 
tioned in company with their mother Aditi. Their 
number in the Bigveda is stated to he seven or, 
with the addition of Mariand.a, eight; while in 
the Bralimanas and later it iis regularly twelve. 
One passage’ of the Eigi’eda enumerates six of 
them : Mitra, Aryaman, Bhnga, Varuna, Dnksa, 
Ani^a ; Surya was probably regarded os the 
seventh. A much less imjiortant group, -without 
individual names or definite number in the Vedas, 
is that of the Vasus, wliose lender is, in the Rig- 
veda, generally Indra, hut in Inter Vedic texts 
generally Agni. In the BrAlimanas their number 
IS stated to be eight. There arc, finally, the 
ViSvedevas, or all-gods, who are invoked in many 
hymns. It is an artificial sacrificial group, in- 
tended to include the whole pantheon, and thus 
to ensure the omission of no dcitv when all were 
meant to bo invoked. But in spite of its name, 
this comprehensive group was, strange to say. 
sometimes conceived ns a narro-wer one, associated 
with others like the Vasus and Adityas. 

B. LBSSEII DTrtKITlES. 

1. Eeyes, Genii. — Besides the higher god* 
already described, a number of lesser divine 
powers are known to the Rigi-edn. The most 
prominent of these are the Bbhus, a deft-handed 
trio who by their marvellous skill acquired the 
rank of deities. Among their five main feats of 
dexterity, the greatest consi.stcd in transforming 
the bowl of Tva.s(r into four shining cups. The 
bowl and the cups’liave been variously interpreted 
ns the moon with its four phases or the year with 
its seasons. The Rbhus further exhibited their 
skill in renewing tjie youth of their parent*, by 
whom Heaven and Earth seem to have been meant. 
The myth of the I.lbtms haring rested for twelve 
days in the housc of tliesun is probably an allnsion 
to the intercalation of twelve days at the winter 
solstice, 80 ns to bring the lunar year of 354 day* 
into harmony with the solar year of nearly 360 day*. 
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Occasional mention is made in the Bigveda of 
an Apsaras (‘movdng in the waters’), a celestial 
water-nymph, the spouse of a corresponding genius 
named Gandharva. Occasionally more Apsarases 
than one are spoken of. In the Atharvaveda 
and later, the Apsarases form a class, regularly 
associated with the Gandharvas ; and though they 
are still connected Avith the waters and clouds, 
their sphere is here, as Avell as in the Yajurveda, 
extended to the earth, where they haunt the dif- 
ferent varieties of fig-trees called Nyagrodha, 
Aivattha, Udumbara, and Plaksa, in which the 
music of their cymbals and lutes is heard. In the 
Brahmanas they appear as nymphs of great beauty, 
devoted to song, dance, and play. Several indi- 
vidual names of Apsarasas are mentioned in the 
later Vedas, but the only one occurring in the 
Rigveda is that of VrvaM. In an obscure hymn 
(x. 95) she engages in a dialogue ivith her earthly 
spouse Pururavas, Avhom she has forsaken. The 
myth of their alliance is told more fully in one of 
the Brahmanas. Gandharva is, in the Rigveda, a 
single being (like the Gandareiva of the Avesta), 
who dwells in the aerial sphere, guards the celestial 
Soma, and is (as in the Avesta) connected with the 
waters. In the later Vedas the Gandharvas form 
a class associated with the Apsarases in a stereo- 
t3fped manner, and are brought into relation with 
marriage and with ivedding ceremonies. In the 
post-Vedic period the Gandharvas have become 
celestial singers. 

2. Tutelary deities. — ^T here are a few div- 
inities of the tutelary order, guardians watch- 
ing over the Avelfare of house or field. One of 
these is Vasto^ati, ‘lord of the dwelling,’ rarely 
mentioned in the Rigveda, where he is invoked 
to grant a favourable entry, to remove disease, 
and to bestow protection and prosperity. The 
Satras prescribe that Vastospati should be pro- 
pitiated when a ncAV house is to be occupied. 
Ksetrasya pati, ‘lord of the field,’ is besought 
in the Rigveda to grant cattle and horses and 
to confer prosperity. The Satras state that he is 
to be worshipped Avhen a field is ploughed. SUa, 
the ‘furroAV,’ is once invoked in the Rigveda to 
dispense crops and rich blessings. In a Satra she 
appears as tne Avife of Indra. Here, too, Urvara, 
the ‘ arable field,’ Avith her garland of threshing- 
floors, is supplicated to bestoAV Avelfare. 

C. Heroes. 

The heroes of the Rigveda are all ancient seers 
or priests. (1) The most important of them is 
Manu or Manus (AA’hich also means ‘ man ’), the 
ancestor of the human race, styled ‘our father’ by 
the poets, Avho also speak of the sacrificers of 
their OAvn day as ‘ the people of Manu.’ Regarded 
as the son of Vivasvat, he bears the patronymic 
Vaivasvata from the Atharvaveda onAvards. He 
is thus a doublet of Vania as progenitor of man- 
kind. He is represented as the institutor of 
sacrifice. Soma is said to have been brought to 
him by the bird, and Indra is described as drink- 
ing the Soma of Manu to fortify him for the 
conflict Avith Vrtra. In the Satapatha Brahmans, 
Mann plays the part of Noah, being saved in a 
ship from a deluge, which has sAvept away all 
other creatures, by a fish (in post-Vedic mythology 
an avatar of Visnu). Manu then ^came the 
ancestor of the human race through his daughter 
Ila, who was produced from his^ ofTermgs. 
(2) Atharvan is frequently mentioned in the Rig- 
veda as an ancient fire-priest, who practised 
devotion along Avith Father Mann. In the Athar- 
vaveda he appears as a companion of the gods, 
being related to them and dwelling in heaven. 
The name is also found in the plural as that of 
a group of fathers. In the Atharvaveda, the 


Atharvans are described as destroying goblin* 
Avith a magical herb. (3) Dadhyanc, son of Athar- 
van, is a sacrificer who kindled Agni in the day* 
of old. A myth told about him is that the AAvina 
gave him a horse’s head, with Avhich he proclaimed 
to them where the mead of Tvastr was to be found. 
Indra is also connected Avith this myth ; for he is 
said to have discovered the horse’s liead, and Avith 
the bones of Dadhyanc to have slain ninety-nine 
Vrtras. (4) Atri is one of the ancient seers most 
frequently mentioned in the Rigveda. The myth 
of his deliverance from a fiery chasm by the AsAuns 
is often referred to. He is also said to have found 
the sun Avhen hidden by the demon Svarbhanu and 
to have placed it in the sky. The Atris are a 
family of seers to whom the authorship of the fifth 
book of the Rigveda is attributed. (6) Kanva is 
another ancient seer and sacrificer often spoken 
of in the Rigveda. He is said to have been be- 
friended by Agni, Indra, and the Maruts ; and to 
have been specially aided by the Aiiins, Avho re- 
stored his eyesight. Most of the hymns of the 
eighth book of the Rigveda are attributed to his 
descendants the Kanvas. (6) Kutsa is one of the 
very few Vedic heroes Avho exhibit warlike traits. 
He is chiefly connected Avith the Indra myth. 
Riding on the same car as Indra and acting as 
his charioteer, he is even invoked Avith Indra in 
the dual. He is especially associated Avith Indra 
in slaying the demon Su^na. When Kutsa Avas 
pressed by his foes, Indra tore off the wheel of the 
sun to aid him. Nevertheless Indra sometimes 
appears as hostUe to Kutsa, delivering him into the 
hands of an enemy. Several hymns of the first 
and ninth books of the Rigveda are assigned by 
tradition to the seer Kutsa. (7) Much less fre- 
quently mentioned in the Rigveda is the seer 
KSvya Uiana, Avhose characteristic feature is 
Avisdom. He, too, is associated Avith Indra. He 
is said to have fashioned for Indra the bolt for 
slaying Vrtra; and once joins him and Kutsa in 
slaying the demon Su§na. (8) Some names, more- 
over, appear predominantly or exclusively in the 
plural as representing families or groups of ancient 
seers, who, if in some cases historical in origin, 
have become invested Avith mythological traits. A 
frequently mentioned group of this kind are the 
Angirases, who are closely associated Avith Indra 
in the myth of the capture of the coavs. They are 
describeu as seers Avho are the sons of the gods, 
and Avho by sacrifice obtained immortality as well 
as the friendship of Indra. They receive offerings 
of Soma, and are invoked like gods. When used 
in the singular, ahgiras is nearly ahvays an 
epithet of Agni, who is called the first seer 
Angiras or the chief Angiras. The Avord ahgiras 
appears to be etymologically identical Avith the 
Greek tfyyeXor, ‘messenger.’ This points to the 
Angirases originally haAung been regarded as 
messengers betAveen heaven and earth, attendant 
on Agni. But if they Avere mythical in origin, 
they came to be regarded as an actual priestly 
family, the composition of the ninth book of the 
Rigveda being attributed to them. This is also 
indicated by the compound term Atharva-ahgir- 
asah, ‘ the Atharvans and Angirases,’ a designation 
of the Atharvaveda which occurs in that Veda 
itself as well as later. (9) Another group of 
ancient priests are the Bhrgus, chiefly connected 
with the myth of the communication of fire to men. 
The Indian Prometheus, Matarilvan, brought the 
hidden Agni from heaven to the Bhrgus, who estab- 
lished and diffused the sacrificial fire on earth. 
In two or three passages of the Bigveda they 
are referred to as if an actual tribe of bygone 
days. In the later Vedic literature, Bhrgu is the 
eponymous hero of a tribe, and regarded as a son 
of Varuna. (10) A definite numerical group of 
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ancient priests, bnt rarely referred to in the Kig- 
veda, are the ‘ Seven Seers ’ (mpta r^ayah). They 
are associated with the gods and called divine. 
Their number may have been suggested by the 
seven technical pnests, of whom they would then 
represent the prototypes. In the Satapatha Brah- 
mana they are regarded as the seven stars in the 
constellation of the Great Bear, and are stated 
to have themselves been originally bears. This 
identification was doubtless brought about by the 
sameness of number in the two groups, aided by 
the similarity of soiind between rsi, 'seer,’ and 
rJc^a, which in the Rigveda means both ‘star’ and 
‘bear.’ (11) The above OTOups.are all spoken of 
as ‘ fathers,’ and nearly all of them, besides a few 
others, are mentioned as races of ancestors to 
whom worship is paid. Those thus characterksed 
in the Rigveda are the Nava^'as, Vairupas, 
Angirases, Atharvans, Bhrgus, Vasijthas. The 
last four, whether mythical in orimn or not, appear 
in the historical aspect of families to which the 
composition of the Atharvaveda and two books of 
the Rigveda was attributed. 

D . Animals. 

Aiumals play a considerable part in the mytho- 
logical ana religious ideas of the Veda. (1) 
Among them the horse is prominent as drawing 
the cars of the gods. There are also mentioned in 
the Ri^eda at least four individual steeds, prob- 
ably all representing the sun, which are regarded 
as deities and objects of worship. The most not- 
able of these isDadhikra or Dadnihrdvan, to whom 
four hymns are addressed. He is described as a 
swift and victorious steed, regularly invoked with 
Usas, occasionally wth Agni, the Aivins, Surya, 
and others. The divine horse Tdrksya, addressed 
in one short hymn of the Rigveda, is a god- 
impelled mighty steed, a vanquisher of chariots, 
speeding to battle. In one or two later Vedic 
texts Tarksya is referred to os a bird ; and in the 
epic and later literature he is identical nith the 
sWt bird Garuda, the vehicle of Vienu. A third 
steed, several times mentioned, is Paidva, spoken 
of as white, a dragon-slayer, a conqueror invincible 
in battles, worthy to be invoked like the god Bhaga 
by men. Lastly, there is Etaia, the swift steed 
who draws the bright form of the sun, but also 
contends in a race with Surya. (2) The cow, 
however, is the animal which occupies the most 
important position in Vedic mythology and re- 
ligion. Cows, representing beams of Jight, draw j 
the car of Dawn. Rain-clouds, especially in the 
Indra myth, are personified as _cows_; Prfni, the 
mother of the Maruts, being an individualization. 
The bountiful clouds are doubtless the proto- 
types of the many-coloured cows, mentioned in 
the Atharvaveda, wliich yield all desires in the 
heaven of the Blest, and which are the forerunnera 
of the Cow of Plenty (Raviadvh) of post-Vedic 
poetry. The animal herself is already regarded as 
sacred in the Rigveda ; for one of the poets im- 
presses on his hearers that she should not be 
killed, and she is frequently designated by the 
term aghnyd, ‘ not to be slain.’ She _ is even 
addressed as a goddess ; and the divinities IJu, 
Aditi, and Prthivi are sometimes conceived in the 
form of a cow. In the Atharvaveda the worehy 
of the cow ns a sacred animal is fully recognized. 
That the tendency to deification had already begun 
before the Aryans entered India is proved by the 
evidence of the Avesta, which shows that the 
sanctity of the cow is at least as old as the Indq- 
Iranian period. (3) In the Rigveda the go^ is 
the animal that draws the car of Pu_§an. This 
is also the form of the divine being 
‘ the one-footed goat.’ In the later Vedic litcra- 
enre we occasionally find the goat connected or 
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identified with Agni. (4) The ass appears in Vedic 
mythology only as draiving the car of the Asvins. 

(5) The dog is met -nith in the form of the 
two brindled hounds of Ynma, chief of the dead. 

(6) _Tlie boar has, in the Ynjurveda, a cosmo- 
gonic character, as the form assumed by the 
creator Prajapati when he raised the earth out 
of the waters. From this conception the boar 
incarnation of Visnu was developed in Hindu my- 
thology. (7) The tortoise has, in the later Vedas, 
acquired a semi-divine position ; for in the IVliite 
Ynjurveda he is spoken of ns ‘ lord of waters,’ and 
in the Atharvaveda he appears under the name of 
Kn-syapa, beside_ or as identical with Prnjiipati, 
receiving, the epithet Svayamhku, ‘self-existent.’ 
In the Satapatha Bnihmnna, Prajapati is said, 
when producing all creatures, to hove changed 
himselt into a tortoise. This transformation be- 
came, in Hindu mythology, the tortoise incarnation 
of Visnu. (8) A monkey named Vp|.aknpi appears 
in an obscure myth told in a late lij'mn of the 
Rigveda as a favourite of Indra. (9) Another late 
hymn contains a panegyric of frogs as bestowing 
cows and long life. (10) The bird frequently figures 
in_ Vedic mythology, as the eagle (Sycna) that 
brings the Soma to Indra. Noxious animals in 
Vedic mythology generally appear ns demons or 
exhibit demoniac traits. (11) The serpent is here 
the most prominent. This is the form which the 
powerful demon Vrtra, the foe of Indra, is thought 
to possess ; for he is frequently designated as ahi, 

‘ the snake.’ The serpent, however, also shows a 
beneficent aspect in the dirine being Ahi Budhnyn, 

‘ the dragon of the deep,’ who is supposed to 
dwell in the fathomless depths of the aerial ocean. 
In the later Vedas, the serpents {sarpuli) are men- 
tioned, along with the Gandharvos and others, as 
a class of semi-divine beings that dwell on earth, 
in air, and in heaven ; and in the SQtras, offerings 
to them are prescribed. In the Sfltros, wo for the 
first time come across the Niigas, human beings in 
appearance, but serpents in reality. In the Hindu 
period, serpent-worship is found all over India. 
Since there is no trace of it in the Rigveda, while 
it prevails wdely among the non-Aryan tribes, 
the conclusion seems justified that, when the 
Aryans overspread India, the land of serpents, 
they found the cult diffused among the aborigines 
and borrowed it from them. 

E. Deified Inanimate Objects. 

Besides the great phenomena of nature, various 
features of the earth’s surface, as well n.s artificial 
objects, arc treated ns deities in the Vedas. This 
is a fetishistic w’orship of inanimate things chiefly 
regarded ns useful to man. 

1. Mountains are frequently addresscil as divini- 
ties in the Rigveda, bnt only along with other 
natural objects, such ns rivers and plants, or in 
association with gods. Parvata, ‘mountain,’ is 
even invoked with Indra in the form of a dual com- 
pound. Besides rivers and waters, alrcatiy men- 
tioned as terrestrial goddc.sscs, plants (ofooAi) are 
regarded ns divine powers. One entire hymn of 
the Rigveda is devoted to their prni.xe, chiefly with 
reference to their healing powers ; the Atharvaveda 
refers to a medicinal plant ns ‘a goddess bom on 
the goddess earth ’ ; and the Black Yajnrvcda pre- 
scribes an animal sacrifice to jdants for the ol>- 
taining of offspring. Large trees, c.allcd ' lord.s 
of the forest’ (camwrpnti), arc also sometimes ad- 
dressed ns deities, mainly in association with 
waters and mountains. 

2 . Various sasrifeial implcmrnts are deified. 
The most important is the saeri final post. It bi 
praised nnd invoked in a whole hymn of the Kg- 
veda, in which posts set up by priests are dcrcribed 
ns gods. The sacrifieial litter {barlis) is also dei- 
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fied, and the ‘divine doors,’ by which the sacri- 
ficial enclosure is entered, are goddesses. The 
•pressing stones (gravan) are addressed as deities in 
three hymns of the Rigveda ; spoken of here as im- 
mortal, unaging, more mighty than heaven, they 
are invoked to drive away demons and destruc- 
tion. The mortar and pestle used in pounding the 
Soma plant are invoked in the Rigveda. In the 
Atharvaveda divine power of the highest order is 
ascribed to ucchista, the ‘ remnant ’ of the sacri- 
ficBj as well as to various sacrificial ladles. The 
agricultural implements named &una and strd, pro- 
bably the ploughshare and the plough, are invoked 
in a few verses of the Rigveda, and, in the ritual, 
receive the offering of a cake. 

3. Weapons, finally, are sometimes deified; 
armour, bow, quiver, arrows, and drum being in- 
voked in one of the hymns of the Rigveda. The 
drum alone is also celebrated in an entoe hymn of 
the Atharvaveda. 

4. Idols seem not to have been known in the age 
of the Vedas ; at all events they first begin to be 
referred to in the later additions to the Brahmanas 
and in the Sutras. One verse of the Rigveda, 
however, seems to allude to some image of Indra. 

5. Material objects treated as symbols of deities 
are occasionally mentioned in the ritual literature. 
Thus the wheel {cakra) represents the sun in vari- 
ous ceremonies ; and it appears in Hindu mytho- 
logy as one of the weapons of the solar deity 
Visnu. A piece of gold, sometimes in the form of 
a disk, also indicates the sun on certain ritual 


and Svarbhanu, who eclipses the sun (his suc- 
cessor in Hindu mytholo^ being Rahu). Thera 
are several other individual demons, generally 
described as Dasas, and slain by Indra in favour 
of prot 4 g 6 s : such are Susna, ^ambaia, Pipru, 
Namuci, Dhuni, and Cumuri, besides some naif 
dozen others who were originally, in all likeli- 
hood, terrestrial foes. 

b. The second or lower class of demons are 
terrestrial goblins, enemies of men, as Asuras are 
of gods. By far the most common generic name 
for them is Raksas. They are nearly always men- 
tinned in connexion with some god who destroys 
them. The much less common term ydtu or 
yatndhdna (primarily ‘sorcerer’) alternates with 
raksas, and perhaps denotes a species. Terres- 
trial demons appear in the shape of various ani- 
mals or birds, having also the power to assume 
human forms in order to deceive. With human 
shape they often combine some monstrous de- 
formity ; Uiey are even described as blue, yellow, 
or green in colour; they are male and female, 
have families, and are mortal. Greedy for flesh 
and blood, they attack men by entering into them, 
thus causing disease and madness. As they prowl 
about at night, and the sacrifice is the main object 
of their malignity, Agni is naturally the god 
oftenest opposed to them, and most frequently in- 
voked to Dum, ward off, or destroy them. An 
important group of goblins, scarcely alluded to in 
the Rigveda but often mentioned in the later 
Vedas, are the Pisacas, eaters of raw flesh or of 


occasions. A symbol must have been used by the 
phallus worshippers {Himldevah), who are men- 
tioned -with repugnance in the Rigveda. In the 
post-Vedic period the phallus or lihqa became 
typical of Siva’s generative power, and its worship 
is widely diffused in India at the present day. 

6. Demons. 

a. The demons which are often mentioned in 
the Vedas are of two kinds. The higher and more 
powerful class, the aerial foes of the gods, are 
generally called Asuras in the Atharvaveda and 
later. This word, however, rarely means ‘ demon ’ 
in the Rigveda, where it usually preserves the 
older sense of ‘ being of mysterious power,’ and 
denotes a god [ahura in the Avesta). The earlier 
notion of the conflict between a single god and a 
single demon, as exemplified by Indra and Vrtra 
in the Rigveda, OTadually made way for that of the 
hostility of gods and demons as two opposing 
hosts. This is the regular view of the Brahmanas. 
Here the Asuras, no less than the gods, are re- 
garded as the offspring of Prajapati ; here, too, 
the Asuras often vanquish the gods at the outset, 
being finally worsted only by artifice. 

In the Rigveda the terms dasa and dasyu, pro- 
perly the name of the dark aborigines overcome 
by the conquering Aryans, are frequently used 
also to designate aerial demons, adversaries of the 
gods. A group of demons are the Panis (‘nig- 
gards ’), pnmanly the foes of Indra, who with the 
aid of Sarama tracks and releases the cows hidden 
by them. 

Of individual demons, by far the most frequently 
mentioned is Vrtra, the ‘ encompasser,’ the formid- 
able opponent of Indra. His mother being called 
Danu, he is also sometimes alluded to ny the 
metronymic term Ddnava (which later becomes 
the name of a class of demons). Another powerful 
demon is Vala, the personified cave of the cows, 
which he guards, and which are set free by Indra 
and his allies, notably the Angirases. Other 
demon adversaries of Indra are Arbuda. described 
as a wily beast, whose cows Indra drove out ; 
ViSvarupa, son of Tvastr, a three-headed demon 
slain by both Trita and Indra, who seize his cows ; 


corpses. Besides some other groups of goblins of 
lesser importance, there were included in Vedic 
belief many other hostile agencies, such as those 
of disease, which it was one of the main tasks of 
magic to counteract. Only a few among the 
groups of terrestrial spirits were thought to ha, 
after the manner of elves, helpful to men, as in 
harvest work, or in battle by terrifying the foe. 

6. Religious Practice. 

a. The cult of the Vedic Indian has three 
aspects. It endeavours, in the first place, to ■vvin 
the favour of the gods, who are almost without 
exception benevolent. It further aims at warding 
off the hostility of the demons, who are male- 
volent, here having recourse to practices which 
for the most part are not of a religious, but of a 
magical character. Lastly, its attitude towards 
ancestors is a combination of its treatment of gods 
and of demons ; for, while ancestors receive wor- 
ship as divine beings, means are taken to prevent 
them from unduly prolonging their uncanny pres- 
ence among the living. 

b. The worship of the gods has two sides, find- 
ing expression either by word or by act. Praise 
of their greatness and power, or prayer for welfare 
and forgiveness of sin is addressed to them on the 
one hand ; sacrifice consisting of food and drink is 
offered on the other. Prayer and praise, which 
include frequent invitations to the sacrifice, are 
largely metrical in form, entirely so in the Rig- 
veda. Prayer in the Vedas is almost entirely of 
the ritual type, intended to accompany a cere- 
mony, or at feast to form part of a liturgy. In 
the creative age of the Rigveda new prayers were 
produced for ritual purposes ; but in the age of the 
later Vedas, with the development of a system 
which foresaw almost every desire and prescribed 
the oflering to ensure its fulfilment, prayer was 
nothing more than the mechanical application of 
ready-made formulas. It is doubtful whether, 
even in the earliest period, much room was left, 
owing to the highly ritual type of the wor- 
ship, for independent prayer. The latter could 
hardly in any case have gone beyond the expres- 
sion of a concrete desire addressed to a partioulai 
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deity ; it could cert^ly not hare had the char- 
acter of a communion of the Trorshipper ivith 
divine powers. Prayer was, however, hy no means 
necessarily accompanied W a ceremonial act. 
Thus the hymns of the Kigveda addressed to 
XJfas were recited without any attendant offer- 
ings; the same was the case, according to the 
ritual texts,_with the prayers toAgni, U 9 as, and 
the Aivins in the morning litany of the Soma 
sacrifice, as W’ell as with the daily invocations 
muttered at the morning and evening t^^'ilight 
devotions. 

As the hymns of the Rig%-eda, in addressing 
prayers to a god, aim at securing his goodwill, 
they are, in the first place and to a large extent, 
panegyrics wl)ich praise the greatness and power, 
the mysterious nature, and the exploits of the 
deity in question. The petition for tlie gifts 
hoped for, when the favour of the god has tlms 
been won, is then briefly added. The benefits 
desired are almost entirely of a material, not of a 
moral, kind. They are mainly expressed by such 
general terms as treasures and blessings, protec- 
tion and victory ; when stated in detail they con- 
sist in long life and vigorous offspring, cattle and 
horses, cars and gold ; or the punishment of 
enemies, niggards, and Brahman-haters by their 
goods being taken away and bestowed on the 
pious. Barely does the worshipper pray that his 
thoughts may be righteous, that he may refrain 
from doing what displeases the gods, that he may 
be reconciled to an offended deity, or delivered 
from tlie bonds of guilt ; and his supplications lack 
the note of passionate appeal, deep aspiration, 
mental struggle, or humble submission to the 
divune will. As regards its efficacy, prayer was 
held to be scarcely less potent than sacrifice in 
laddening and stimulating the gods. But a 
ymn had to be composed with faultless art, ' ns 
a skilful workman constructs a car’ ; it had to be 
freed from imperfections ‘as grain is winnowed 
with the flail.’ Then it invigorated the god like 
draughts of Soma, stimulating him to new deeds ; 
then it increased the mighty strength of Indra so 
that he slew the dragon. When prayer is thus 
thought, even in the Rigveda,_ to exercise the 
direct influence of a spell, magic is already be- 
ginning to encroach on the domain of religion. A 
similar tendency is observable in regard to the 
sacrifice which accompanied the prayers to the 
gods. 

c. The general character of the Vedic sacrifice 
is essentimly supplicatory, as it aims only at the 
obtaining of future benefits to be_ bestowed by 
the gods, and is not concerned -with the pjmt. 
What seem to be expiatory sacrifices are in reality 
of this order also, for they are accompanied by 
supplications that the guilt incuired should not be 
punish^. Such expiatory sacrifices are of two 
kinds. 'They are either intended to mollify the 
wrath of a god aroused by the transgression of his 
divine will, being generally offered to Vanina, the 
guardian of moral order and punisher of sin ; or 
they aim at removing guilt ns a kind of impalpable 
substance much as if it were a disease, producing 
this result either by the aid of a god, especially 
Agni, or by means of fire, water, medicinal plants 
and spoils, which are supposed to burn, wash, purge, 
or drrve it away without the invocation of dinne 
powers. This latter type belongs mainly to the 
sphere of the Atharraveda, where magic supplan^ 
religious practice. Even a sacrifice made m fulfil- 
ment of a vow, after a god has granted a boon, « 
in reality only a supplicatory offering postponed, 
as when in the Atharvaveda Agni is promised an 
ofTcrinc in tUc nwnc of tv lunatic, if tiic lattor re- 
covers his reason ; or when, in the Brahmana stoiy 
of SnnaMopa, the childless king vows, if a son is 


hem to him, to sacrifice that son to Vnrnna. 
Thank-offerings in any true sense are unknown to 
the Vedie cult, the very verb ‘ to thank’ not being 
found in the vocabulary of the language. An 
approach to the notion of a thank-offering is only 
to be found in a Sutra passage, in which certain 
sacrifices are prescribed on a man regaining hia 
health. 

The conception of the effect of sacrifice which 
prevails in the Eigveda is that the offering wins 
the favour of a god and induces him to fulfil the 
accompanying prayer. The Soma offering satis- 
fies, gladdens, strengthens the god, who loves the 
saeriiicer and hates the niggard. The reward that 
follows is a voluntary act of the god, resulting 
from the benevolent attitude induced hy the ofier* 
ing. It is not regarded as the repayment of a 
debt, though the sacrificer feels that the god can- 
not well help requiting him. While conscions of 
being in the presence of a mighty being, the sacri- 
ficer does not look on himself as infinitely far 
removed from the god, who is his old friend, and 
whose right hand he grasps. Even in the Eigveda, 
however, traces are already to be fonnd of the 
notion that the sacrifice exorcises compulsion not 
only over gods, but also over natural phenomena 
without requiring the co-operation of the gods. 
Here again we have the intrusion of magic into 
the domain of religion. In the ritual of the Brilh- 
manas we find that the latter has already been 
largely supplanted by the former. 

d. The Vedie ceremonial was essentially based 
on the nse of a sacrificial fire, ‘ the month of the 
gods,’ into which the offerings were cast, and by 
which they were conveyed to the gods. Excep- 
tionally oruy, fire was not the instrument of sacn- 
fice. Thus the oblations to aquatic deities were 
cast into water, those to the dead were placed in 
small pits at the funeral sacrifice, wbUe oli'erings 
to Endra and demons were thrown into the air, 
hung on trees, buried, or disposed of in other ways. 
In the ritnal there was beside the sacrificial fire a 
litter of grass (fiarAfs), the soft seat on which the 
gods sat down to enjoy the offering. On this 
utter, according to the ritual texts, the oblations 
were deposited for a time, before being committed 
to the names which conveyed them to heaven. 
Thus the gods were conceived as partaking of the 
sacrifice both on the litter and in their celestial 
abode. Agni is even invoked, in one and the same 
passage of the Eigveda, to bring the gods to the 
sacrifice and to take it to them in heaven (vii. 
11. 6). This contradiction is donbtlera to bo ox- 
plained by the survival of the litter in the cere- 
monial, from the time when offerings were presented 
on it alone. The burning of the litter at the end 
of the rite may perhaps originally have formed the 
transition to offering sacrifices in fire. 

In the Vedie ceremonial, even of the earliest 
period, we have to distinguish between the simpler 
ritual of the single domestic fire and the more 
complicated and technical ritual conducted nuth 
the three fires, which are independent of the 
former, though th^ may originally have arisen 
by its division. Tlie smgle domestic fire was 
maintained bj every head of a family, who per- 
formed the ntea connected with it himself. The 
three fires were set np only by men of position 
and wcaltli, becoming a centre round which the 
sacrificial activity of many Briihmans and prie.*<t« 
rovolvwl. Certain regular rites, such as the daily 
morning and evening sacrifice or the new and full 
moon ceremonies, were performed in essentially 
the same manner with the three fires as with the 
one, the ritnal of the latter, however, being 
simpler. But the domestic rites were conducted 
witti the one only, while the Soma sacrifice could 
be carried on with the three only. The chief oJ 
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the three fires, called Garhapatya (doubtless re- 
presenting the old domestic fire of the hearth), 
■was the only one always maintained, the other 
two being taken from it for every sacrifice requiring 
their employment. It was used for the praeticm 
purposes of heating the vessels and preparing the 
ofierings. The seeond, the Ahavanlya, situated 
to the east, was that in which the gods received 
their offerings. The third or Daksina fire, placed 
in the south, the quarter specially connected -with 
the souls of the dead and evil spirits, was used for 
ofierings relating to those two classes of uncanny 
beings. About this fire and the pits dug around it, 
the ritual of the sacrifices to the manes chiefly 
moved. 

When a fire was established for purposes of the 
cult, it was either produced by means of the fire- 
sticks (called ararns, and consisting of a lower slab 
of soft and a drill of hard wood) or fetched from 
certain places, as the house of a rich o'wner of 
herds or of a great sacrificer. At the four-monthly 
sacrifices offered at the beginning of the seasons 
and at the Soma sacrifice, a new fire was rubbed 
and united with the old Ahavaniya, doubtless with 
the intention of giving it new vigour. 

e. With regard to the materi^ of the sacrifice, 
the Vedic Indian, as a general principle, offered 
to the gods what was his o'wn favourite food. It 
coniprised the chief produce of the dairy and of 
agriculture : milk, in its various forms, and butter, 
together with the two principal kinds of grain, 
barley and rice (the latter, perhaps, not being used 
in the earliest period), cooked or baked in different 
ways. Among these, the products of the cow were 
unmistakably believed to have a more sacred and 
mystical import. In the cult of the dead, libations 
of water were characteristic. As beef and goats’ 
flesh, less frequently mutton, were the principal 
kinds of meat eaten, cattle, goats, and sheep were 
the usual victims in the animal sacrifice, the he- 
goat, it would seem, being regularly offered on all 
lesser occasions. On the other hand, animals the 
flesh of which was either not eaten at all or only 
exceptionally eaten, such as the pig, dog, deer, as 
well as fish and birds, were not sacrificed to the 
gods. It is true that, in the rare and costly horse- 
sacrifice, an animal was offered the flesh of which 
was never a regular article of diet. This is, how- 
ever, to be accounted for by the intrusion of magic 
into the domain of sacrifice ; for the intention 
underlying the ceremony was to transfer the swift 
power [vaja) of the horse to the ro3'al sacrificer. 
This sacrifice was, indeed, akin to a peculiar j 
tendency in the sacrificial ceremonial, to offer to a 
god what corresponded to his special individuality, j 
Thus to the goddesses Night and Morning was i 
offered the muk of a black cow having a white 
calf. In the animal sacrifice, a victim was often 
chosen which agreed with the deity not only in 
sex, but in colour and other qualities. The starting- 
point of this practice was probably the notion that 
the eater acquires the qualities of the animal he 
eats, and that his strength is increased most by 
eating the flesh of the animal most like himself. 
Thus the mighty Indra, who is constantly called a 
bull in the Rigveda, commonly receives the sacrifice 
of a bull, as also of a buffalo, to which he is often 
compared. The sun-god Surya has a white he-goat 
offered to him. 

The victim was killed by strangulation, and 
without bloodshed. With an evident de.sire of 
avoiding blood-guiltiness, it was addressed 'with 
such verses as ‘ Thou dost not die ; no harm is 
done thee ; thou goest to the gods by pleasant 
paths.’ The ceremonial dealing -with the di.sposaJ 
of the carcass was divided into two distinct sacri- 
ficial acts. In the first place, after an incision had 
been made, the caul (omentum) was extracted, 


being thereupon cooked and solemnly offered to 
the gods. This rite was concluded by the distribu- 
tion of presents to priests and by purifications. 
The_ second act of the ceremonial consisted in 
cutting up the carcass into parts, certain sections 
of which were offered to the gods, while others 
were eaten by the priests. What remained was 
distributed among sacrificers, priests, and Brah- 
mans. _ A magical rather than a religious notion 
underlies the practice of men eating the remnants 
of the sacrifice of which the god has first partaken; 
for those remnants must have been regarded as of 
the nature of a medicine, which transfers to man 
the divine blessing connected with the sacrifice, 
or the particular power implied in the individual 
offering. The separate sacrifice of the caul was 
perhaps a relic of a time when that was the only 
portion of the victim which, owing to its agreeable 
odour, was presented as abumt-ofiering to the gods. 
The blood of the victim was, in the Vedic ritual, 
not eaten, but was poured out as an offering to the 
Rakgases or lower demons, who were regarded os 
fond of blood, and who similarly received the offal 
of the grain used in making baked offerings. 
Analogously, offerings made to beings thought to 
have an uncanny nature, such as ftudra oi the 
souls of the dead, were not partaken of by the 
sacrificer. Thus a bull offered to Rudra might not 
be eaten or even brought into the village; and 
funeral cakes presented to the manes might only 
be smelt. 

In connexion ■with the animal sacrifice, the 
interesting question as to whether the human 
sacrifice was known in the ritual of the Vedas 
suggests itself. The only certain trace of such a 
sacnfice is to be found in the important ceremony 
of building the brick fire-altar (called agni-cayana). 
Here it is prescribed that five victims— man, horse, 
ox, ram, he-goat — are to be sacrificed to different 
gods, and their five heads walled up in the lowest 
layer of the edifice. The object of this ceremony, 
which was a magical rite rather than an actual 
sacrifice, was to give stability to the altar. It is 
mentioned in the Satapatha Brahmana as the 
custom of a not very remote mst, for which other 
rites had been substituted. The human sacrifice 
(•purusa-me.dha), which the ritual books describe in 
detail, was probably only an innovation invented 
to imitate the horse-sacrifice. But of any actual 
human sacrifice there is no certain trace in Vedic 
India. Neither the evidence of ancient stories, 
like that of Sunali^epa, nor the evidence of various 
' Buddhist legeud.s, is by any means conclusive. 

Not only were food and drink presen ted_ to 
the gods to satisfy their hunger and thirst, 
but an intoxicant, of which the sacrificer also 
partook, was offered to them. This was the juice 
of the Soma plant, which was pressed, mixed 
■with milk or other ingredients, and presented to 
the gods. Soma was certainly not the popular 
drink of the Vedic Indian, whose favourite intoxi- 
cant was called sura. How, then, is it to bo 
accounted for that, in this case, he did not offer 
to the gods what he liked best himself ? The ex- 
planation is that, having during tlie Indo-Iranian 
period been adopted in the cult instead of the 
earlier mead of the Indo-European age, it retained, 
by the force of tradition, its old-established posi- 
tion even in the Vedic cult. 

Occasionally we find that objects which do not 
constitute food are sacrificed. Thus a man who 
desires the possession of deadly weapons sacrifices 
iron nails. Here again we see the intrusion of 
■witchcraft ; the sacrilice becoming a means of ob- 
taining something analogous to the objects offered. 

f. Priests,- -Vedic India was already far removed 
from that primitive condition of things in which 
every man was his o'wn priest, and did not require 
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the services of persons possessing technical know- 
ledge ns intermediaries between him and tlie divine 
powers. On the contrary, it is certain that, even 
m the period of the Kigveda, there already existed 
a priestly class qualified by special knowledge and 
magical qualities to act for others in the difficult 
and_ dangerous intercourse of man -with gods and 
spirits. There were, indeed, already a number of 
sacerdo^ families, like the Vasi§thas and Vilva- 
mitras, in which the art of praying and sacrificing 
correctly was praci’.sed as a hereditary calling, aU 
of them employing the same cult, notably that of 
the Soma sacrifice, practically in the same way. 
There were no pubuc priests j for there was no 
public worship of a national, tribal, or even con- 
gregational character. Vedic worship was of an 
essentially private tyjie, sacrifice being performed 
on behalf of its individual institutor (yajaindna) 
by the priests who acted for him and whose 
prayers belonged to him. This, coupled with the 
fact that idols were not used, accounts for the 
absence of temples in Vedic India. 

Two sacerdotal types have to be distinguished 
in the Vedic cult : the domestic priest (purohila), 
whose function it was to superintend tlie ivorship 
of his employer; and the officiating priest (rfai/), 
who had to play a certain prescrib^ed part in an 
individual sacrifice. 

The Purohita was generally in the service of 
kings only, though Brahmans occasionally ap- 
peared in an analogous capacity in the houses of 
men of high position. That the employment of a 
Purohita in a royal household was considered 
essential is indicated by a Brahmana passage 
which states that the gods would not eat the food 
of a king who had no Purohita. The domestic 
priest was appointed by the king, and held his 
oUice for life, being often succeeded by his son. In 
the ceremony accompanying the appointment, tho 
same verse was employed as when the bridegroom 
takes the hand of the bride in the wedding rite. 
The Purohita was, in fact, the king’s right hand 
man_, giving the directions for all the royal cere- 
monies ana sacrifices. Even in the Rigvedn the 
whole prosperity of the country is said to dejpcnd 
on the Purohita, ‘ the guardian of the realm, and 
the Purohita Devapi at the sacrifice employs a 
spell to procure rain on behalf of his royal master, 
wliile in the Atharvavcda another Purohita uses 
spells to secure victory in battle. 

Of the sacrificial priests there were several, with 
definite functions and technical names, tho chief 
being the Hotr or ‘ invoker,’ the U dgatp or ‘ chan ter,’ 
tho Adhvar3fTi or officiating ‘ sacrificer,’ and the 
Brahman or superintending priest; in the period 
of the Bigyeda the Hoty was the most important, 
later the Brahman became so. Tho Purohita Avas 
probably nob any one of these, though he might be 
employed to perform the functions of one of them ; 
in the earlier period ho sometimes appears acting 
as Hotr, in the later os Briihman. Thus in the 
Bigveda tho Purohita Devfipi is chosen as a Hotp, 
and Agni is called both a Purohita and a Hot}-. 

The Bigveda contains a list of seven kinds of 
sacrificial priests, and this ivas probably tho 
regular number, not only then but in the Indo- 
Iranian period. Seven priests still appcJir in 
various parts of the sacrificial ceremonial in later 
times, though, ivith the development of the ritual, 
additional ones were othenviso employed. The 
Avesta, which has eight sacrificial priests, pro- 
bably added one to the original number. It is, in 
any case, a striking fact that the Zaotar, the 
leading priest who recites the GiltbriB in the 
Iranian Ilnoma a-icrificc, i-orre.s]>onds, in both name 
and function, to tho Hotr who recites the verses of 
the Bigveda in the Vedic Soma sacrifice. The 
most important of these seven Vedic priests -were 


the Hotr and the Adhvaryni. It was the duty of 
the former to recite the hymn which, in the chief 
libations of the Soma sacrifice, celebrated a parti- 
cular god and invited him to drink Soma. When 
the hymns of the Bigveda ivere comiiosed, their 
seers (r?w) themselves doubtless played the part of 
the Hotr at the sacrifice ; and that tho latter Avas, 
iii_ the _ earlier period, regarded ns the leading 
priest is clear from his tumisliing the tyjHj for 
Agni, the_ priest god. The Adhvaryu performed 
the practical part of the ceremonial, tending the 
fire and the litter, arranging and cleaning the 
utensils, pressing and ollering the Soma. The 
remaining five acted as assistants to one or other 
of the two chief priests. The Agnidh, or ‘fire- 
kindler,’ helped the Adhvaryu in tending the 
Sacrificial fire. The UpaA-akt}- or ‘oxhorter’ 
(known also as Praiastp, ‘director,’ and hlaitril- 
varuna, ‘priest of Mitra and Varunn’), aa-Iioso 
duty it Avos to give various orders to other priests, 
plays the part, in tho animal sacrifice, of the only 
assistant, and in the Soma sacrifice, of one among 
the several assistants of the Hotp. Tho three 
i other priests of the ancient list belong to the Soma 
ritual exclusively : tho Potp, or ‘ purifier,’ and tho 
Ne§t}-, or ‘leader,’ became quite unimportant in 
the later Vedas, avIiUo the main function of the 
Brahman Avas to recite hymns addressed to Indra, 
in the same Avay as the Hotp, whose assistant he 
Avas. In the later ritual this priest came co be 
Called Brahmanacchanisin, Avhile the old name. 
Brahman, acquired the technical sense of the 
priest Avho superintended the Avholo sacrifice, and 
Avhose duty it avos to knoAv the three Vedas. 

g. Sacrifices. — The Vedic cult consisted of 
regularly recurrent or of occasional sacrifices. 
Our knoAvledge of the former is derived from the 
ritual literature, for there are only fcAv and obscure 
traces of tliem in the hymns of tlie BigA-cda, which 
is almost exclusively concerned Avith tlie Soma 
sacrifice. It is, hoAvever, probable that tliey wore 
performed, at least in their main features, during 
the earliest Vedic period. These regular sacrifices 
are of three kinds, as connected Avitli the course of 
tho day, the month, and tho year, being performed, 
respectively, tAvice a day, tAVice a montli, and three 
times a year. Each of the first tAvo kinds could bo 
conducted, though Avithont any diflercncc in cere- 
monial form, either Avitli the single domestic fire 
or AA-ith the three sacrificial fires. On tlic other 
hand, the annual sacrifices, Avhich were celebrated 
at the commencement of the three seasons, re- 
quired the greater ritual of tho three fires. It avos 
a generol characteristic of all periodic sacrifices 
that they Avere never addressed to one single god. 

The daily rites took place morning and evening. 
They consisted, on the one hand, of lirc-onerings 
to the gods, and, on the other, of gifts of food pre- 
sented to all beings. The latter comprised ofierings 
laced on the tliresliold and elsewhere for tho 
cities and spirits in and around tho house ; a 
libation to the souls of the dead in the southern 
quarter; food scattered for dogs and birds; and 
meat and drink given to needy human beinga 
The monthly sacrifices, Avhicli Avere celebrated at 
neAv and full moon, consisted of cooked oblations 
or of c.akes oflercd to the gods. Among the 
numerous deities receiving them, tho most pro- 
minent was Indra. 

The seasonal Eacrificcs were offered every four 
montlis, at the beginning of spring, of the rains, 
and of tho cool weather. Throughout these the 
Mamts ere the most prominent deitie.s. In Uie 
ceremonial which inaugurates the rainy sc.ason, 
Karlra fruits arc offered Avitli a vicAv to procuring 
rain and consequent plenty. Tlien nl«o two figurfes 
of dongh covered with wool, and int«nde<l to repre- 
sent a mm and a ewe, are sacrificed in order to 
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promote the increase of flocks. In these two 
offerings the influence of magical notions is clearly 
observable. With the seasonal celebration of the 
rains was combined a great expiatory sacrifice with 
which Vanina was specially associated. 

In the ceremonial of the third or autumn sacri- 
fice was included an offering to Rudra Tryambaka, 
intended to avert his attacks from the flocks and 
to conciliate his healing power. At a place where 
four roads meet, the abocfe of uncanny beings, a flat 
cake was deposited on or buried in a molehill, to 
indicate that it was presented to the mole as tlie 
animal of Rudra, who would thus refrain from in- 
juring other animals. With this ceremonial was 
combined a great sacrifice to the dead, a kind of 
All Souls’ festival. 

We now turn to the extraordinary sacrifices, 
which are not limited to any fixed period. One of 
these is the independent form of the animal sacri- 
fice. According to the ritual texts, it should take 
place annually ; but the statements as to the time 
of year it should be performed are fluctuating and 
indefinite. Another form of the animal sacrifice is 
included in the Soma sacrifice. 

Of all forms of cult the Soma sacrifice appears 
as the most important in Vedic literature. It was, 
however, probably not so important in actual life, 
as few could have possessed means sufficient for its 
performance. As compared with the recurrent 
sacrifices, it rather bore the character of an extra- 
ordinary act of liberality practised by the rich 
towards gods and priests. Though the time for its 
performance was not definitely fixed, later texts 
recommend the spring as the most suitable period. 
Soma was not otterea to different gods according 
to circumstances, like a cooked eolation or an 
animal victim. On the contrary, it was offered, 
within the stereotyped scheme of the three press- 
ings of Soma made at morning, noon, and evening, 
in honour of a prescribed series of gods intended to 
include all deities except perhaps Rudra. In this 
ceremonial the important gods were all addressed 
by name, the lesser ones being included in the 
comprehensive term Vi6ve devah, or ‘all-gods.’ 
The Soma sacrifice, in fact, constituted a general 
carouse for gods as well as for priests. Indra 
was, however, the most important deity and the 
central figure of the whole ceremony ; thus the 
Soma pressed at midday belonged to him alone in 
addition to his share of the morning and evening 
libation. The ceremonies of the Soma sacrifice 
were of a complex nature. Even the simplest and 
fundamental form of it, the Agnistoma (‘praise of 
Agni ’), required the ministration of sixteen priests. 
This rite occupied only one day ; other Soma sacri- 
fices lasted for several days, up to twelve ; while 
another class, called sattras or ‘sessions,’ some- 
times extended to a year. These prolonged Soma 
sessions formed an unimportant exception to the 
rule that every sacrifice was performed for a single 
individual ; for here a number of Brahmans com- 
bined in such a way that each, while officiating as 
a priest in the usual manner, was_ accounted a 
sacrificer {yajamdna). The texts which deal with 
the Soma sacrifice furnish sufficient details^ for a 
complete picture of its ceremonies, which in the 
main were doubtless the same in the period of the 
Rigveda. Numbers of priests and lay spectators 
thronged the sacrificial ground, on which burned 
the three fires strewed around wth sacrificial 
grass. Between the fires was the vedi, an oblong 
shallow excavation somewhat narrowed in the 
middle and covered with a litter of grass for the 
reception of the offerings to the gods. Scattered 
about were to be seen sheds, posts for tying up 
victims, the seats and fire-altars of the various 
priests, vessels containing water for various pur- 
poses, pressing implements, tubs, and bowls for 


Soma. Among them moved about the officiating 
priests and their assistants, in whose midst were 
to be seen the sacrificer {yajamdna) and his u-ife, 
emaciated by initiatory asceticism. The priests 
were engaged in preparing or offering the sacri- 
ficial cakes and the libations of milk ; in sacrificing 
eleven he-goats to various gods ; in pressing, puri- 
fyingi mixing the Soma juice ; in pouring it into 
or out of various vessels, presenting it to the gods, 
or drinking their share. All these operations were 
accompanied by the calls, recitations, chants of the 
priests as they carried out the details of the ritual, 
which were far too numerous to indicate here. 

The Soma sacrifice was preceded bj' a protracted 
ceremony of initiation {di/c^d), which was under- 
gone by the sacrificer and his wife, and was followed 
by another of purification {avabhj-tha). Both of 
these ceremonies were probably known to the 
Rigveda. The Dik§a belongs to the ancient type 
of magical rites which were intended as a pre- 
paration for intercourse with gods and spirits by 
producing an ecstatic condition. It consisted in 
seclusion and various forms of asceticism (tapas) 
ending in physical exhaustion. Fasting was a 
chief element in the preparation for this as well 
as other rites. A preliminary hath was taken, as 
in the wedding ceremony, for the removal of in- 
jurious substances which would nullify the effects 
of the initiation. On the other hand, no bath 
might he taken during the course of the Soma 
sacrifice, for it would have been regarded as 
washing off the sanctity commimicated by the 
Dik§a.. As in the funeral and some other rites, 
the hair and heard were cut off and the nails 
pared, because they were considered impurities. 

In the ceremony called avahhftha (‘carrying 
down ’ to the water), mth which the Soma sacrifice 
terminated, the black antelope skin and the sacred 
cord used by the sacrificer and his wife since the 
beginning of the Dik?a were throivn into the 
water along with the Soma shoots which had been 
ressed out and the sacrificial utensils which had 
een in contact with the Soma. Finally, the 
sacrificer and his wife, as well as the priests, 
descended into the water to wash off the super- 
natural powers which they had acquired, ana on 
emerging put on fresh garments. The offerings 
and texts which accompanied the Avabhrtha cere- 
mony were chiefly addressed to Varuna, the god 
who delivers from guilt. 

h. Rites of family life. — As the Vedic wedding 
ceremony had in its main features probably come 
down from the Indo-European period, it retained 
much that belongs to the domain of witchcraft 
rather than that of religion. Thus the act, on 
the part of the bridegroom, of taking the hand of 
the bride, was intended to place her in the power 
of her husband. The seven steps which the young 
couple took and the food which they ate together 
were meant to establish friendship and community. 
Future abundance and male offspring were aimed 
at when the bride, after being conducted to her 
husband’s house, was placed on the hide of a red 
bull and took upon her lap the son of a woman 
who had home only living male children. The 
worship of the gods, on the other hand, was some- 
what in the background during this ceremony. 
It was chiefly concerned with Agni, the pod most 
closely connected with domestic life. Thus the 
husband led his bride three times round the newly- 
kindled nuptial fire, which it was the duty of the 
couple to maintain henceforth throughout their 
lives as their domestic fire. The invocations ad- 
dressed to the gods were mostly of the nature 
of benedictions. The long wedding hymn from 
the Rigveda was also recited. Various offerings, 
moreover, were made, especially one of parched 
grain streivn by the bride with hollowed hands. 
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After snnBet the hushand led his bride out of 
the house, and, as he pointed to the pole-star and 
the star Arundhati, the young couple exliorted 
each other to be constant and undivided for ever. 
The wedding was followed by three nights of 
conjugal abstinence, meant doubtless to exhaust 
the patience and divert the attacks of hostile 
demons. 

Similarly, in the rites performed both before and 
after birth for the welfare of children, the magical 
aspect predominated over the sacrificial. Thus a 
powdered drug was dusted into the nostrils of a 
pregnant woman to ensure the sex of her oflspring 
being male; and unripe fruits of tlie Udumbara 
tree were attached to her in order to communicate 
to her child the exuberant maturity which that 
fig attains. 

On the tenth day after birth, when the period 
of impurity was over, the ceremony of giving the 
child his name was performed. In the tliird year 
the rite of tonsure, accompanied by an oblation, 
took place. The boy’s hair was cut and arranged 
BO as to be_ worn in accordance with the custom 
of the family. _ The hair which was cut off was 
buried. A similar ceremony was performed when 
the beard of the youth at the age of sixteen was 
shaved. 

But by far the most important rite connected 
with boyhood was that or initiation or ‘intro- 
duction ’ {upanayajia) to a religious teacher, which 
took place at the respective ages of eight, eleven, 
and twelve in the case of boys of the first three 
castes. Standing at the sacred fire, the preceptor 
invested the boy, whose head had been shaved, 
with a girdle, which he wound round his waist 
three times from left to right, at the same time 
pronouncing certain formulas. He then grasped 
the hoy’s hand and, placing his onm on the pupil’s 
heart, recited a verse indicating that ho had 
assumed power over the boy’s will. On this occa- 
sion the youth also received a garment, a stall', 
and a sacred cord to be worn over one shoulder 
and under the other arm. During the whole course 
of his subsequent apprenticeship, the religious pupil 
(hrahmacartn) was required to practise cliastity, to 
refrain from certain kinds of food, to tend his 
preceptor’s fire with fuel, and to beg food in the 
village. But his chief duty was to study the Vedn 
and to learn the famous Savitri stanza from the 
Itigveda as an introduction to that study. By 
the rite of initiation, which was regarded as a 
spiritual birth, the pupil had become one of the 
‘ tw ice-bom,’ qualified to eat _ the remnants of 
sacrificial offerings. Though this ceremony is not 
even alluded to in the Rigveda, it must have been 
knoum at that time, for it can be traced back to 
a still earlier age. The evidence of the Avesto 
shows that among the ancient Persians a youth 
of fifteen was received into the community of 
Zoroaster with a sacred cord ; and among primitive 
peoples similar rites have been found all over the 
earth to symbolize reception into the community 
of men as an entiy into a new life. This ancient 
rite was in India transformed into a spiritual 
ceremony wliicli gave adnii.ssion to the community 
of those qnalifiedior the study of sacred knowledge. 

Tlie period of apprenticeship was terminated by 
the ceremony callea snmavartana, or ‘ititum, the 
main element of which was a hath intended to 
indicate symbolically that the quality of religious 
studentship (brakmacarya) was washed off. 

The funeral rites, finnllj', belong to the sphere 
of tlie domestic ritual ; it ivill, however, bo more 
convenient to deal irith them later as part of the 
ceremonial rebating to death and the future life. 

i, I^tes relating to public life. — Even in cere- 
monies which assumed a public character because 
connected irith the person of the king, the sacnuce 


was still instituted by him ns an individnal ; and 
though prayers for the country and tlie people 
might he incidental to it, there existed no form of 
sacrifice which was offered in the name of the tribe 
or the nation. In the royal ceremonial, magical 
ractices were, as we found to he the case in the 
oinestic ritual, more prominent than sacrificial 
acts. _ The first of these celebrations calling for 
description are the consecration (ahhischa) of tho 
king and the royal inauguration [riijnsuya). 
Neither of these is mentioned in the Rigvedn, and 
they were probably developed in tlie later I'edic 
period ; bnt the magical elements which tlioy con- 
tain are most likely very old. Both these celebra- 
tions included Soma rites. In the consecration 
ceremony the king was seated on a chair covered 
with a tiger skin and made of the wood of the 
Udumbara, the tree which to the Indian was 
typical of plenty. A cup, also made of Udumhara 
wood, was filled with a fluid compounded of butter, 
honey, rain-water, and other ingredients. "NVith 
this fluid the king was anointed or rather be- 
sprinkled. In the KajasClya a similar besprinkling 
took place ; but it was followed by a series of 
further rites intended to secure success of all kinds. 
These included a S3mibolical raid on a lierd of 
cows ; the discharge of arrows at feeble relative-^ 
of the king, who were plundered ; and a game of 
dice in which a cow was the stake, and which was 
won by the king. 

Another ceremonial, regarded ns still more dig- 
nified and cflic.acious, was the Vajapeyn (‘drnugiit 
of vigour ’), a kind of Soma sacrifice, which might 
be performed not only by kings, but even by men 
of royal descent or of the Brahman caste. Its 
most characteristic feature was a chariot race, 
evidently a magical rite intended to secure for tho 
sacrificer the swift ijower embodied in the liorse. 
It also included a rite called the ‘ ascent of tho 
post’ {yilparoharia). A wheel made of wheaten 
flour, and symbolical of tho sun, was placed on 
the top of a sacrificial post. Mounting by means 
of a ladder, the sacrificer gra-sped the wheel os ho 
uttered the formula, ‘We have readied the sun, 
ye gods.’ On descending to the ground lie .‘•cated 
himself on a wooden throne and was besprinkled 
08 in tho inauguration ceremony. This part of 
the Vajapoj'a rite aimed at the attainment of 
exalted position. 

Tho splendour of royol ceremonial, however, 
culminated in the horse - sacriCco (aiva ~ medfia). 
It was not a thank-offering, as might at first 
sight be inferred from the words of the Brfth- 
mana description of eacli king who performed it, 

‘ He victoriously traversed tho earth and offered 
the horse-sacrifice.' It was in renlitj' a supplica- 
tory sacrifice offered, after military successe-s, for 
the fulfilment of the king's iiighest wishes in tlie 
future. According to tho ritual texts, this sacri- 
fice is addressed to the gods in the aggregate, but 
with special reference to Prajfipati (an evidently 
lute trait) ; but there are indications that it may 
originally have been addreased to Indra the Vrtra- 
slayer, an obvious god to nasociate with a rite 
which is a glorification of mililaiy heroism. The 
horse itself represents swift vigour, a qunlitj’ which 
tho king aims at obtaining and incrc.asing in him- 
self by means of this sacrifice. The ceremonj" was 
begun by bathing the horse, when a fonr-eyed dog 
(that is, one witli two spots above its eves) wni 
killed with a club by a man of low origin. Tlie 
horse, having been consecrated, was allowed to 
roam about free for a year, guarded bv a retinue 
of armed yontb.a During the interval the sacri- 
ficial ground was the scene of various offerinp* 
and rites, while stories were recited, eluants sung, 
and lutes played. High and low, young and old, 
took a share in tho pomp of the ceremonial. At 
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leiifjtli, when the year had come to an end, the 
horse was sacrilicea during the course of a Soma 
offering of three days’ duration. In the later 
Vedic ritual the horse is accompanied by a number 
of other victims ; but in the liigveda (two hj'mns 
of which are concerned with the horse -sacrifice) 
mention is made only of Pusan’s he-goat, which an- 
nounces the offering to the gods. Before the carcass 
was cut up, the cliief consort of the king lay down 
beside the dead horse, while obscene conversations 
were carried on between the priests and the women 
of the royal household. Before the caul was offered, 
the priests propounded and solved riddles among 
themselves, as they had already done at a previous 
stage of the ceremonial. The whole rite concluded 
with a purifying bath at the end of the third day. 

7. Death and Future Life. 

A. Beliefs. — a. The soul, variously called 
asu, ‘spirit,’ manas, ‘mind,’ atman, ‘breath,’ 
prana, ‘respiration,’ was thought to be separable 
from the body during unconsciousness, and to con- 
tinue its existence after the body had been de- 
stroyed by cremation or burial. But, tliough 
imperishable, it was not believed to prolong life 
as a mere spirit or shadow, but to retain its 
ersonal identity in a corporeal state ; for the 
ody, purified by the power of Agni and freed 
from ml imperfections, shares in the existence 
of the other world. The doctrine of transmigra- 
tion is not to be found in the Vedas ; its beginnings 
are met with in the Brahmanas, where the notion 
of repeated births and deaths in the next world 
appears ; but it shows itself fully developed even 
in the oldest Upani§ad8, and must have been 
generally accepted by 600 B.o., since Buddha 
would not othenvise have received it into his 
system without question. 

The spirit of the deceased proceeds upward 
through the air on the path trodden by the 
fathers {pitara) to the realm of eternal light. 
It is natural that Agni, who bums the corpse, 
should have been regarded as the conductor of the 
soul on its journey. Arrived in heaven, where he 
recovers his former bodv in a complete and glori- 
fied form, the departed meets the fathers who 
revel ^vith Yama, and receives from the latter 
a resting - place. According to the Satapatha 
Brahmana, the dead, on leaving this world, 
make tHeir way between two fires, which bum 
the wicked but allow the good to pass. The 
latter proceed either by the path which leads 
to the fathers or by that which leads to the 
sun. The Upanisads also hold that there are 
two paths for the good : by the one, those who 
possess complete knowledge of the world-soul go 
to Brahma ; by the other, those whose knowledge 
is imperfect reach the world of heaven, whence, 
after the fruit of good works has been exhausted, 
they return to earth to be bora again. On the 
other hand, those who are ignorant of the self 
go to the dark world of evil spirits, or are reborn 
on earth. To illustrate the mystery of the future 
life, the Katha Upan4ad tells the myth of Naci- 
ketas, who,’ on visiting the realm of death, is 
informed that those who have not enough merit 
for heaven and immortality fall again and again 
into the power of death and, entering upon the 
cycle of existence (samsara), are bom repeatedly 
with a body or as a stationary object ; that he 
who controls himself reaches Visnu’s highest place ; 
but that there is no hell for the unworthy. 

b. Heaven. — The abode of the fathers and 
Yama is situated in the highest or third heaven, 
where is eternal light. It is also described as the 
highest point of the sun or the highest step of 
Visnu. Here is a tree in the shade of which Yama 
drinks with the gods. In the Atharvaveda it is 


stated to be a fig-tree (aivattha). Heaven is be- 
lieved to be the reward of the righteous, of heroes 
who risk their lives in battle, of those who practise 
rigorous penance, and, above all, of those who be- 
stow liberal sacrificial gifts. The Atharvaveda is 
full of references to the bliss in store for the latter. 

The deceased, on entering heaven, see again 
father and mother, -wives and children. Sickness 
is left behind; bodily imperfections or frailties 
are unknown ; and old age cannot prevail. There 
are neither rich nor poor, neither oppressors nor 
oppressed. The life of the blest is passed among 
the gods, more especially in the presence of the 
two kings Yama and Varuna. Here the sound of 
the lute and of songs is heard ; streams of Soma, 
ghl, milk, honey, and wine flow ; and there is 
spirit- food and satiety. Bright, many-coloured 
cowB_, which yield all desires, are at hand. The 
life in heaven is thus one of indolent material 
bliss, devoted to sensual joys. In the Upanisads 
the life in the heaven of the gods, being followed by 
re-birth, is a lower and transient form of bliss ; only 
those who know the truth reach the higher stage, 
the condition of changeless joy and nnending peace 
which results from absorption in the world-soul. 

c. The blest who dwell in the third heaven 
are called pitfs or ‘fathers.’ By these are gener- 
ally meant early ancestors who made the paths 
by which those who have recently died join tliem. 
Different races of them are distinguished (p. 608), 
the Ahgirases being more especially associated 
with Yama. The fathers are also spoken of as 
lower, higher, and middle; as later and earlier; 
all being known to Agni, but a few only to their 
descendants. The fathers are fond of Soma, feast- 
ing with the gods and leading the same life as they 
do. Being immortal, they are even spoken of as 
gods. Great cosmical actions, like those of the 
gods, are sometimes attributed to them ; thus they 
are said to have adorned the sky with stars, and 
to have placed darkness in the night and light in 
the day. As the burning of the corpse was in no 
sense a sacrifice, the corpse-devouring Agni lyas 
distinguished from the Agni who wafts the offer- 
ing to the gods; and, similarly, the path of the 
fathers from that of the gods. The Satapatha 
Brahmana goes further, discriminating between 
the heavenly world (svarga loka), that is, the 
world of the gods, and that of the fathers {pitf- 
loka). The fathers are prayed to like the gods, 
being entreated to hear and to protect their wor- 
shippers, and to refrain from punishing their 
descendants for any sin humanly committed 
against them. They are also besought to give 
riches, offspring, and long life to their sons; 
individual ancestors being sometimes invoked by 
name. Coming to the sacrifice on the same car 
as Indra and the other gods, they drink the 
pressed Soma as they sit on the litter of grass 
to the south (the quarter of the dead)._ They 
arrive in thousands and range themselves in order 
on the sacrificial ground. They receive oblations, 
which are, however, different from those offered 
to the gods. 

d. The chief of the fathers is Yama, to whom 
three hymns of the Rigveda are addressed. He 
is only spoken of as a king wlio rules the dead, 
but it is implied that he is a god as well. He is, 
as is natural, specially associated -with Agni, the 
conductor of the dead. Yama is the son of Vivas- 
vat and of Saranyu, Tva^tris daughter. He wm 
a mortal, who chose death and abandoned his 
body. Finding out the path for many, he passed 
to the other world, whither the ancient fathers 
have gone. Having been the first of mortals that 
died, he is called ‘ our father.’ As a mythological 
creation, Yama goes back to the Indo- Iranian 
period, corresponding to Yima, son of Vivahvont, 
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in the Avesta. The most prohahle conclusion to 
be drawn from the availaule erndence seems to 
be that Yama represents the chief of the sonis , 
of the departed, as having been the first father I 
of mankind and the first of those that died. Tins 
conclusion is supported by the fact that in the 
Avesta Yima is the ruler of an earthly paradise. 
It is, perhaps, also home out by the appearance 
of Yama and liis sister Yami in the character of 
twins in a hymn of the Rigveda, where the very 
repudiation of their incest points to the e.vistence 
of a belief in the descent of mankind from prim- 
eval twins. Some scholars have, however, identi- 
fied Yamamth various phenomena of nature, such 
as Agni, the sun, or the moon. In the Eigveda 
Yama’s foot - fetter [padbiia) is referred to as 
parallel to the bond of Varuna, and his mes- 
sengers that seek the lives of men must have 
ijjspired feelings of dread. It is not till the 
Atharvaveda and the later mythology that Yama 
becomes more closely associated with the terrors 
of death, and assumes the character of a regular 
god of death ; though even in the epic his domain 
IS not limited to hell. 

The owl and the pigeon occasionally appear as 
Yama’a emissaries ; but his regular messengers 
are two dogs, described as four-eyed, broad-nosed, 
brindled, brown, sons of Sarama. They guard 
the path to the other Avorld or wander about 
among men, keeping watch on them ; and they 
are besought to grant continued enjoyment of the 
light of tlie sun. Their functions seem to have 
been thought to consist partly_ in tracking out 
among men those who are to die, and partly m 
keeping guard on the path over those who are 
about to enter the realm of Yama. The con- 
ception of a watch-dog of the dead goes back to 
the Indo- Iranian period, as shown by the evidence 
of the Avesta, where a four-eyed hound is stated 
to keep guard at the head of the bridge which 
leads to the other world. If the ^ithet Cabalas 
(‘brindled’) is identical with tlie Greek xipptpot, 
the notion of a dog of death must go back even 


to the Indo-European age. 

e. Hell. — ^Asthe virtuous, in the opinion of the 
Vedic seers, were rewarded in the future life, it is 
natural to suppose that they believed in some kind 
of abode for the wicked. The evidence of the 
Rigveda cannot, however, be said to go beyond 
showing that this was regarded as an imderground 
darkness. But there can be no doubt that the 
belief in a regular hell exists in the Atharvaveda, 
wliioh speaks of the house below, of black and 
lowest darkness, the abode of goblins and sorcer- 
esses, called naraka loka os contrasted with svarga 
loka, the heavenly world of Yama. The torments 
Buflered in this infernal region are also once 
iescribed. It is not, however, till the period ot 
the Br&hmanas that the notion of future punish- 
ment appears fullj' de velo()cd. Thus the Satapatlm 
Br&hmana states that every one is bom again alter 
death and, being weighed in a balance, receuxs 
reward or punishment according to his deserts. 
Nothing is said in the Vedas of a final judgment 
or of a destruction and renovation of the world. 

B. Tbs CSnSBOSlAL.—a.. Funeral ntes.— Cre- 
mation was the normal method of disposing of 
the dead in Vedic times. That burial was also 
oraotised to some extent is undoubted, thongli 
the ritual books have no rules regarding it, 
except in so far ns the bones of the cremated are 
intoned. The predilection of the Vcdio theo- 
logians for the god of fire was most probably the 
reason for incineration haimg already become 
the almost universal practice among the Aryans 
in India. The licard and hair of the dead man 
were cut olT and his nails trimmed ; his body WM 
anointed, decked with a garland, and dressed in 


a new garment, which he was intended to wear 
in the next world. The corpse was then carried or 
driven to the burning ground ; a bundle of twigs 
was tied to it, in order to efiace the footsteps 
and 60 prevent death from making its way back to 
the living. The dead man was tiien exliorted, 
with verses from a funeral hymn of the Rigveda, 
to go by the ancient paths, past the two dogs of 
Yama, to the fathers. The widow, who had 
mounted the pyre and lain down beside the corpse, 
was now called upon to rise and take the hand of 
her new spoiise (lier husband’s brother). That the 
ceremonial excluded the burning of the widow is 
undoubted ; hut the ritual act wdiich was required 
to recall her to life shows that her ascent of the 
pyre was symbolical of the actual immolation of 
bygone times. Indeed, it mast bo a.ssnmcd that 
this ancient custom, though not sanctioned by the 
Vedic ritual, survived through the Vedic period m 
the families of military chiefs. Having by their 
example gradually spread to otlior classes, it be- 
came, in later times, a universal practice throngh- 
ont Indio. If the deceased was a warrior, hia bow 
was taken from bis hand, an indication that at one 
time it was burned with him ; if he was a Bacnficer, 
his combnstilde utensils were placed with him_ on 
the pyre. Here we have a sundval of the ancient 
custom of providing the dead with the cliief articles 
of their property for use in the next life. At the 
same time as the corpse was burned, a cow and a 
he-goat were sacrificed. These aninials, however, 
did not represent property, hnt were intended as a 
means of nellecting the consuming power of fire to 
them as substitutes for the corpse; and, Iw a 
fiction, Agni was supposed not to burn the dead 
man, but to send him ‘done’ to the fathers. 

The mourners, on retnniing from Die hnrnbg 
ground, bathed, changed their mothes, and refrained 
from looking round. On entering tlic house of the 
deceased, they touched purifying or auspicions 
obj'ects such as water, fire, or cow-dung ; and 
I finally removed the sacrificial fire of the dead man 
j by some aperture other than the door. 

A death was followed by a period of impurity, 
varying from three days to ton, according to the 
degree of Jrinship. As the return of the soul was 
feared during tliis time, the surviring relatives 
took constant precautions to avoid infection. Thus 
only food which was bougiit or preseritod by others 
was eaten, evidently to guard against introducing 
anything tainted into the system. 

Generally on the third day, wliat remained of 
the hones of the cremated man was collected, 
placed in an nm, and tcnifmrarily buried, to the 
accompaniment of the Rigvedic verso, ‘Ai)i)roach 
thy hlother Earth.’ During this ceremony the 
deceased was no longer thought of as in the realm 
of Yama, but as actually present. This incon- 
sistency is no doubt duo to a primitive belief 
sun’iving beside the more recent conception of life 
in the heavenly world. 

Last of all— according to the Brahmanas, after 
the lapse of ye.ars— a burial mound was erected, the 
bones being exhumed for the purpose of removal to 
a suitable spot. During the lollowing night mnsic 
was performed, cymkals being beaten and the lute 
(tuviij played, the female mourners rcpc.atcdly 
going round the liones with their left hands to- 
wards them. On the following morning, the bones 
were taken to a pl.ice, out of sight of the village, 
where the ground was free from thorns but per- 
meated with roots. A hole or furrow haring been 
made, tlie bonas were dcpositcil and a mound of 
stone and earth was erected over them. Grain was 
scattered on the mound as food, while milk and 
water were poured into small _ pits dug around 
it, as drink for the deceased. Vfhen the monmer* 
returned, varions precautions were taken to pre- 
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rent death from folio-wing the li-ring ; thus a stone 
or a clod -was deposited as a boundary. The 
Eigveda refers, in a funeral hymn, to the erection 
of a stone to divide the living from the dead. 

Though the Vedic Indian retained many primi- 
tive beliefs in the ceremonial concerned -with the 
future life, he had advanced far beyond the terrors 
•which inspire the funeral rites of the savage. The 
verses which he employed in that ceremonial, while 
combined with much petty ritual and betraying 
much zealous care for his o-wn well-being, at the 
same time reflect trust in the gods, as guardians of 
the dead, and filial piety towards ancestors. If we 
find here no traces of deep feeling and genuine 
sorrow, this is largely due to the fact that the 
impersonal formulas contained in the ritual text- 
books are the only available evidence for this period. 

b. Spirits. — The most striking contradiction in 
the Vedic view of the future liie was the belief, 
though the Eigveda describes the deceased as con- 
veyed direct to the fathers by the funeral fire, 
that the dead man did not join the fathers at 
once, but continued to lead a separate existence 
near the li-ving for a year. The soul in this inter- 
mediate stage was distinguished by the name of 
prcta, ‘departed spirit,’ as opposed to the ancestral 
spirits fully recognized as pitara, ‘ fathers.’ Dur- 
ing this transitional state it did not receive the 
regular monthly oblation to the manes of the 
saorificer, but was honoured indi-viduaUy with 
separate ofierings. At the end of the period it 
was received into the community of the fathers 
•with a special ceremony which, strange to say, 
has nothmg to do -with that accompanying the 
final burial of the bones. Vedic literature has 
nothing to say about ghosts in any other sense 
than that of Pretas. There is, however, a passage 
in the Yajurveda stating that one who sheds the 
blood of a Brahman •null he excluded from the world 
of the fathers ; and the evidence of early Buddhist 
texts may perhaps justify the inference that, even 
in the Vedic period, there was a belief in ghosts as 
spirits in the exceptional state of sufiering torments 
on earth in punishment of guilt. 

c. Ancestor - worship. — It remains only to 
sketch briefly the cult of the Vedas in so far as it 
was concerned uith the dead. The regular sacrifice 
to ancestors, offered to father, CTandfather, and 
great-grandfather, was celebrated every month at 
new moon. It was called iraddha or ‘offering 
given with faith ’ (iraddhd). For the purposes cu 
this rite, a space was marked off in the south-east, 
the region which was sacred to the manes, and 
which the performers faced during the whole cere- 
mony. Then the sacrificial fire was fetched and 
the food for the dead, consisting mainly of rice, 
but also of other offerings, prepared. Three small 

its, a span long and four fingers_ broad and deep, 

aving been dug and bestrewn with Darbha grass, 
an odd number of Brahmans were seated, enter- 
tained, and received gifts. Libations to_ Soma 
associated with the fathers, and to Agni, con- 
ductor of the sacrifices to the dead, were also 
offered. A firebrand ha-ving been placed beside 
the pits to drive away demons who might have 
intruded themselves among the fathers, the latter 
were summoned to the offering and invoked to 
bestow wealth on their descendants. Jars of Avater 
were then set doAvn beside the pits ; the sacrificer 
took one with his left hand and, pouring water into 
the pits, mentioned the name of the ancestor to 
whom the offering was made. Grasping the sacri- 
ficial ladle also with his left hand, he placed one- 
third of the food in the form of a cake in each jiit, 
invoking the fathers to partake of the offermg. 
In conclusion, pieces of cloth were presented to the 
ancestors as clothing. The whole ceremony was 
interspersed -with verses addressed to the fathers. 


Our kno-n-ledge of this ceremonial is entirely 
derived from the ritual Avorks of the Vedic perioJ. 
There is nothing about it in the EigA-eda, as it is 
not accompanied by hymns to the mighty gods 
Avith whom that Veda is concerned. Nevertheless, 
there can be little doubt that, in its essential 
features, it already existed in the earliest Vedic 
age ; for its general character is extremely primi- 
tive : there is no trace of the souls of the dead 
abiding in heaven ; the gifts offered to tliem ar« 
not sent up by the sacrificial fire, but are placed 
in the earth ; and the spirit AA-aits in or on the 
earth to be fed and clothed. The only details 
which probably do not go back to the times of the 
Ei^'eda are the offerings to Soma and Agni, as 
well as the presence of Brahmans. 
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A. A. Macdonell. 

VEGETARIANISM. — In this article an at- 
tempt is made to confine the discussion to those 
portions of the subject Avhich ultimately have a 
practical bearing, even though the Avay may lie 
through the investigation of some rather complex 
ethiciil principles. The omission of all investiga- 
tion into the history of vegetarianism is dictated 
not only by fidelity to this aim, but also by the con- 
sideration that in this particular subject no sound 
inferences as to modem problems can possibly be 
draAvn from any records of the past. It is, e.g., 
interesting to leam that the poet Ovid Avrote in 
favour of a vegetable diet as being natural to primi- 
tive man. But AA’hat Ave AV'ant to knoAv is hoAv far 
his Avords were effective. They may have been, 
and yet no one has recorded the efl'ect; or they 
may have been dictated at first by dismay at the 
sight of great excess in flesh food. They are any- 
hoAv by themselves no evidence of A'egetarian 
practice ; and, if they were, we should be unable 
to connect it securely Avith the gradual decline 
of Eome. In short, at all times the important 
question has been, not the practice of an exceptional 
minority, but that of the mass of the population — 
just the large complex fact AA'hich has never been 
recorded. 

That omission leaves tAvo principal aspects of the 
question to be considered : (a) the physiological 
argument, which is treated as of subordinate 
importance, OAA’ing to the evidence to be gatliered 
from facts being still very incomplete ; and (6) the 
ethical argument, including our duty to the lower 
animals, the bearing of the example of Christ, and 
the question how far a non-flesh diet is a help to 
the higher life. 

1 . The physiological argument. — In several 
treatises on A’egetananism much has been Avritten 
on the physiological effects of a flesh or non-fle.‘di 
diet, but .veiy Tittle of any value. The truth is 
that before any scientific conclusion can be arrived 
at — in other words, before any broad infei ence can 
be drawn from experiments — the question must he 
so far simplified that it becomes abstract : tliat is 
to say, experiments have to be conducted under 
conditions which do not obtain in ordinary life. 
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It is impossible to make sure that any two sets of 
experiments deal -with tlie same data ; e.y., no one 
conld ascertain liow great in any given case has 
been the influence of mind upon the bodily tissues. 
Wonderful records are given of endurance ex- 
hibited by vegetarians on a spare diet of fruit, and 
of prolonged eifort not only of brain but of muscle. 
But it is quite uncertain whether the spirit of the 
individuals in question has not aflected the result 
so as to make it useless as a guide in cases where 
such spirit is wanting. Again, the more the 
problem is considered, tlie more formidable grows 
the question of time. Supposing, that a fair 
number of individual lives have been under ob- 
servation and in all cases the health has been well 
maintained on a vegetarian diet, it is still open to 
a sceptic to insist that an examination of the 
next generation, or perhaps the next two or three, 
is required before the experiment can ho deemed 
conclusive or scientific. If any one is convinced 
that the children of vegetarians are born infirm — 
in other words, that the human stock loses vigour 
if abstinence from meat becomes general — it is 
ridiculous to urge in answer that facts yield any- 
thing like a scientific disproof of the contention. 
No experiments which can pretend to be exhaustive 
have yet been made, and there is very little likeli- 
hood of any such being undertaken. Supposing — 
what is not easy to suppose — that some hundreds of 
adults allowed themselves to be subjects of experi- 
ment, there is no guarantee that similar results 
would be gained from people who were victims 
of compulsion or involuntary abstainers, or from 
enthusiastic votaries of a new cult, or from men 
and women of different antecedents and different 
occupations. Thus the condition of a convert to 
a particular diet at the age of 40 is not a sure 
inmcation of what would be the effect of a similar 
diet on another man of the same age, still less on 
another of 20, or on a child of 10 years old, or on a 
woman of any age. 

Moreover, the question is obscured by the 
varieties of diet comprised under the title ‘ vege- 
tarian.’ Large numbers of people abstain from 
meat, but not from fish ; others from broivn meat, 
not from chicken ; others eat meat once a week ; 
others eat eggs, but no meat or fish, and so on. 
Then there is the complex question of starchy 
foods and sugar. A sound opinion seems to be 
that the mischief caused by too much starch is 
quite as serious as that due to the uric acid found 
in meat. Add to all these uncertainties the start- 
ling differences in difierent constitutions, anyhow 
for a time, and the incredible skill and delicacy 
required before any chemical analysis can certify 
food-values with any precision, and it is indis- 
putably clear that tlie physiological question con- 
cerning diet is not at present advanced beyond the 
stage where rough probability is the only guido to 
conduct. In other words, wo must be prepared to 
find that in the absence of sure knowledge there 
has been and is and will bo a proportionate amount 
of dogmatism. 

It IS further noteworthy that, in this country at 
any rate, inquirers are debarred from what would 
seem a promising source of information, viz. the 
medical profession. For not only has there always 
b^n and is still a reluctance on the p.artof medical 
men as a profession to undermine the importance 
and prestige of science by preaching the sanative 
power of nnn.ssisted nature, but it appears that till 
quite recently the preparation for the practice of 
medicine has not included any study of dietetic 
questions or of food-values. Thus in a matter of 
CToat complexity, which for our enlightenment 
requires bold but very careful experiment and the 
most scnipnlous obsenation of resnlls, little or 
nothing has been done which could give promise 


of a scientific induction. TTe are thrown back on 
amateur and haphazard experiments, and it may 
be said that such innovations on couvention and 
tradition ns have been effected have been intro- 
duced by outsiders and rather obstructed than 
favoured by medical opinion. To this profe.“sionaJ 
attitude parallels from other profe-srions could be 
easily adduced. Hence, when it is claimed for 
vegetarianism that the case in its favour is rooted 
in science and can be proved by experiment, nc 
cautious student of the subject will yield a ready 
assent. The truth is that the strongest arguments 
for it are based on other considerations which arc 
not, strictly speaking, scientific. That is to say, 
many individuals are convinced that their health 
has been permanently benefited by forgoing the 
eating of meat — nor has any one the right, 
scientifically speaking, to doubt the truth of tlieir 
conviction— but, if tne number of sucb were ten 
times what it is, it would still be illogical to argue 
that the residue of mankind would benefit to an 
equal degree. Among the complexities of the 
subject is the difficulty of ascertaining how far 
the experiment in any case has been fairly tried, 
at what age, after what antecedents, and, perhaps 
most important of all, with what degree of fnitli. 
For, along with other uncertainties, many in- 
dividuals nave experienced a varying amount of 
discomfort in the early stages of the new regime. 
Of those a considerable proportion, totally unable 
to face this or any discomfort, abandon the attempt 
and give themselves out os evidences of vegetarian 
failure— a testimony wholly worthless in reality, 
but quite sufficient to deter most of ns from such 
an innovation in our habits. Equally fallacious 
are the indications afforded by the physique of 
foreigners, especially Orientals, though the cnidcst 
generalizations, based, if on anything at all, on 
nothing better than travellers’ unverified gosrip, 
frequently pass current as substantial eridence. 
Sucb facts, indeed, as have been accurately ob- 
served and reported can obviously give ground for 
nothing bettor than conjecture. 

2 . The ethical argument. — The appeal to human 
compassion in the matter of the treatment of 
animals, though logically cogent, has been made 
with very little success even in this country, where 
the sentiment of kindness towards animals is 
strongly developed, as compared with that of other 
European peoples. If man could prove that flesh- 
foods were inuispensable to his existence, of coarse 
there would bo nothing more to bo said. Nor 
would it be denied that, if such food maintained 
him in rude health more certainly than any other, 
he is right to eat it. But humane vegetarians 
assert that neither of these contentions can be 
verified, that, on the contrary, so large a proportion 
of mankind ha.s subsisted in vigour on fruits and 
herbs for many generations together that the pica 
of necessity break.s down in presence of admitted 
facta. If this be so, no defence is possible of the 
practice of taking the lives of animals. More- 
over, ns long ns man accustoms himself to kill them 
for food, knowing or suspecting that he could live 
quite well if he spared them, his whole attitude 
towards them is ntiated by selfishness. Very few 
individuals can concern themselves seriously or for 
long together about the welfare of animals while 
they are conscions that society as a whole condone* 
the slaughter of them for no other reason than 
that flesh foods are preferable, or that a certain 
amount of inconvenience would be can.scd by a 
change of diet. Till the ethical question is fairly 
faced, the general conscience is violated by the 
daily commi.ssion on the largest scale of an act 
which we nnc-asily suspect to be a crime. Further, 
unless there had been a conspiracy to hide the 
facta, the hideonsness of the iJatightcr-houso 
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Bystem -would long ago have roused public senti- 
ment to a pitch of fury ; and even now, assuming 
what is very doubtful, that the butchering is as 
painless as possible, there remains against man’s 
whole treatment of his helpless fellow-creatures 
the broad indictment that to rob millions of them 
of life unnecessarily is a kind of murder. 

It is difficult to say what answers to the above 
arguments are made, as public opinion is too lax on 
the question and custom is too strong to have 
allowed tlie matter to be fairly discussed. The 
truth is, an enormous majority of people are too 
much under the yoke of custom to be awake to the 
moral appeal. Many would readily admit that 
they cannot meet it, nor are they at pains even to 
excuse themselves save on the plea of convenience. 
Meanwhile it would be difficult to measure the 
mischief caused to our social life by tliis particular 
form of heedlessness. Compared with foreigners, 
Britons are peculiarly sensitive to the claims of 
the animal kingdom. Such kindness as we show 
is based on religion, but is also the outcome of an 
inherited sentiment, powerful to-day, but, it must 
be admitted, of somewhat recent growth. If, then, 
both sentiment and religion are flouted by any 
particular custom, and little or no protest is raised 
against it, the very foundations of our moral 
principles are assailed by a deadly form of in- 
sincerity, all the more deadly for being largely 
unsuspected. Indeed, if these considerations are 
sound, we, as a society, are under the ban of Christ’s 
denunciation of the Pharisees, who were guilty in 
proportion as they wore blind. 

But there must be plausible arguments for a 
practice so general as the slaying and eating of 
animals. Probably the most prevailing is the idea 
that it makes on the whole for health. The 
physiological aspect of the q^uestion must be dealt 
Avith separately. Here it is only necessary to 
observe that, granted the fact, there need be no 
dispute as to the principle asserted. It may be 
conceded that man is on so much higher a plane 
than animals that his welfare must take precedence 
of theirs in all cases Avhere there is a direct conflict. 
But that there is such a conflict is exactly ivhat 
the humanitarians deny. They maintain that the 
evidence of fruits, cereals, etc., being sufficient to 
support human life in full vigour is abundant; 
and their main argument is not that men should 
suffer in order to spare animals, but that, as long 
as there is reason to believe that animal flesh is no 
better (indeed is inferior) as food for man than 
fruits and vegetables, it cannot be right to kill 
animals and eat them. 

To this it is replied that, if abstinence from meat 
became general, intolerable evils Avould result, 
such as tlie means of livelihood being taken from 
millions of Avorkers, and the loss of skins Avhich 
are needed for clothing and Avhich are supplied at 
present from animals bred or preserved ror food. 
There Avould be a prospect also of large industries 
being destroyed and thousands of Avorkers being 
throAvn out of employment. 

One obvious ansAver to these misgivings is that 
they are based on the assumption that a vast 
revolution in diet could come about suddenly. 
There is of course no reason to assume anything of 
the kind, least of all in a country where conserva- 
tive prejudice on this subject is adamantine. But 
that is not the kind of ansAver that touches the 
conscience. The truth is, the resAilts of conduct 
in this case, as in many others, are far too un- 
certain to be Avorth arguing about. Nor Avould 
there be anj need to forecast the future Avith the 
laborious precision Avhich is often affected, if once 
it were made clear that obedience to divine law 
means obedience in spite of uncertainty as to 
results. The training of the Apostles Avas directed 


to this end throughout, that they should walk by 
faith and not by sight. But to limit obedience to 
occasions of utility is to destroy its faithfulness. 
Thus, if man recognizes the claims of animals to 
good treatment, it is futile to defend tlie slaughter 
of them because the results of the opposite line of 
conduct are not easy to foresee. This is the 
point at Avhich religious considerations supplement 
ethical. If Ave believe that God has committed 
animals to us, Ave are bound to treat them kindly, 
even if the results Avere likely to be far more in- 
convenient than they possibly could be. Indeed, 
the experience of food shortage has taught us that 
all the difficulties supposed to be inherent in vege- 
tarianism are faced AA'ithont hesitation as soon as 
the situation is understood. In other Avords, pro- 
fessing folloAvers of Christ ignore Avhat is ad- 
mittedly a divinely sanctioned maim, but recognize 
it as soon as ever ‘provision for the flesh,’ against 
Avhich St. Paul (Bo 13’^J and our Lord (Mt 6“) 
Avarn us, seems to be in question. 

A more solid objection is advanced Avhen it is 
urged that the Founder of our religion and the 
Pattern of our conduct did Himself habitually 
partake of animal food. Hoav can humane-minded 
people take their stand on a divinely sanctioned 
laAv Avhich the Son of God Himself disobeyed ? 

To face this objection fairly, it is necessary to 
point out that the oft-quoted parallel of Christ's 
silence concerning slavery is not at first sight 
applicable. Against slaveiy He did undoubtedly 
establish principles of charity betAveen man and 
man Avhich Avere certain, if folloAved, to overthroAV 
the institution sooner or later. But it cannot be 
said that any teaching of His can be guoted Avhich 
bears at all directly against the practice of slaying 
animals for food ; and it is quite legitimate to 
argue that He had no such objection to the practice 
on humane groimds as He must have had against 
the practice of depriving a felloAv-man of his 
liberty. Moreover, the question is not, ‘ Why did 
He refrain from denunciation ? ’ so much as, ‘ Why 
did He participate in the practice ? ’ 

The explanation must take account of the main 
urpose Avbich — as far as Ave can grasp it — the 
aviour set before Himself in His Avork on earth. 
From no other point of vioAv can tlie fragmentary 
character of Christ’s ethical teaching be under- 
stood. But any adequate statement on such a 
theme Avould range far beyond the limits of this 
article. This much, hoAvever, may be said, that, 
in proportion as any interpretation of Christ’s 
Avorlc falls short of the full doctrine of the NT as 
to His person, it avLII fail in explaining the gaps in 
the ethical teaching. In other Avords, if Jesus is 
regarded only as a divinely-gifted prophet. His 
life and teaching Avere not only anortive, but 
needlessly so. With slight precaution He could 
liave escaped an early death and extended His 
teaching and the sublime example of His conduct 
for other fifty years. There is no Avay of meeting 
this criticism except by holding fast to the Chris- 
tology of St. Paul and St. John. The task before 
the Lord aa’os not to teach mankind, but to save 
them by His incarnation, death, resurrection, and 
the gift of the Holy Spirit from hea\'on. Noav, 
Avhile engaged on this task. He gave just enough 
time to evangelization to reveal Avhat Imman life 
Avould be if men lived it in the full conviction and 
certainty of God’s love and presence among them. 
The revelation Avas gi-ievously misunderstood at 
the time and subsequently, owing to men’s tend- 
ency to turn the gospel into a burden of moral 
laAV, more crushing than that of Moses because 
more spiritual and exacting. Therefore tlie teach- 
ing Avas in the main barren of precepts dealing 
Avith everyday condnct. The danger of literalism 
of interpretation Avas imminent, and we may con- 
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elude that, if Jesus had given ns anything like a 
complete code of moral precepts, or even a full 
picture of a sinless life extended far into old age, 
our attention would have been diverted finally and 
completely from the difficult task of understanding 
His work of redemption to the far simpler but 
hopeless endeavour to live up to the level of His 
moral example— i.e., to reject God’s scheme of sal- 
vation owing to utter inability to rise up to its 
meaning. Hence the Saviour refrained from all 
attempt to guide His followers by rules, but 
gradually taught them— what they are still very 
slow to learn — that their lives were to be quickened 
by the Holy Spirit whose indwelling was to bo to 
them their strength and inspiration for all time. 
In view of this prospect, we can understand why 
His ethical teaching was so suggestive but so para- 
doxical, so figurative, and incomplete. It was 
designed, not to save us from the trouble of think- 
ing, but to turn our thoughts to the Comforter 
whom He promised to send. 

But, in considering the moral example of Christ, 
we have to recognize the fact that He resolutely 
declined to gratify the expectation of the Jews 
that He should set before men a pattern of con- 
duct to be imitated unintelligently. Not only the 
Pharisees but all mankind are ready to go through 
almost any unpleasantness if thereby they can 
escape the pain of recasting their ideas. From the 
beginning of His ministry, however, Christ set 
Himself sternly against this temper. His first 
word spoken in public (Mt 4”) was an echo of the 
Baptist’s injunction : ‘ Change your minds : for the 
Kingdom of the Heavens is come nigh.' Clearly 
the Lord intended that deep principles should be 
learned by men, and that, as they were learned, 
human conduct should change. Supposing, then, 
that He had set Himself in opposition, not specifi- 
cally to a principle of conduct, hut to a social custom 
the meaning of which was widely misunderstood, 
that would have been an attempt, foredoomed 
to failure, to improve human life ivithout human 
co-operation ; for it is certain that moral improve- 
ment cannot be achieved if we do not know what 
we are doing and why we are doing it. 

Therefore Christ taught principles based upon 
the fact of God’s Fatherhood, one of them being 
that the human body was to be honoured. 
This was taught not by a formulated rule, but by 
the fact of the Incarnation as soon as it wa-s 
accepted. Hence, in the course of the history of 
Christianity, social customs have to be considered 
and modified in accordance with the underlying 
principle of reverence being due to our bodies made 
in the image of God. Thus the question of the 
kind of food that we eat arises naturally as the 
Incarnation is gradually being better understood. 

Further, Christ’s life on earth was an exhibition 
of divine power triumphing in and through the 
uttermost of created weakness. By His endurance 
of that weakness He manifested His peraonal 
strength, inherent and inalienable, ns the Son of 
God.* Now that strength was the strength of a 
Kedeemer, a Transformer, _ an Ujilifter. Chnst 
found mankind sunk in evil prejudices and evu 
customs. He took upon Himself our poisoned 
nature, ns it was, that Ho might cleanse and re- 
invigoratc it ; what He did not do was to better 
the conditions so as to make His task easier. He 
took on Himself all the disabilities which resulted 
from human blundering, to show how, not so 
much in spite of them but by means of them. He 
could triumph over Satan. Hence the_ freedom 
from temporary restrictions and the universality 
of His teaching. 

It is therefore strictly relevant to the mam 

1 B, M. Benson, TAe fTar-Sonfft cf the Prince e/ Peaee, 
IiOndot)« ioOli L 117. 


question to ask what kind of food best helps us ir 
our endeavour to show reverence to our bodies, 
while at the same time we assert our mastery ovci 
them. There is no dispute as to the latter duty, 
but there is much haziness of mind in regard to 
the former, due to ignorance which can be dispelled 
only by experience of the effects of a reformed 
diet. Vegetarians learn them with siirjirise, yet 
they all seem naturally to result from nothing 
more than the relieving of the body and the mind 
from constant injection of poison. One that is 
discovered, but remains for obi-ious reasons un- 
published, is that a 'simple’ diet, consisting 
principally of fruit, lettuces, and * unstarchy * 
foods, secures cleanliness for the inside of our 
bodies, in contrast to the noisome defilement which 
in flesh-eating societies has come to be taken ns a 
matter of course. Here there is no room for dis- 
pute. If a certain diet promotes cleanlinass while 
another causes dirt, that is enough reason by itself 
for preferring the fonner. It is then a question of 
fact which can only be tested by experience. Again, 
vegetarianism favours moderation in diet ; and if 
— ns seems to be the case, and has indeed been 
certified by the restriction of diet in time of wur — 
most people clog their energies by needlessly tax- 
ing their digestions, it remains that a diet free 
from poison is to bo preferred. True, elaborate 
cooking encourages excess, whatever the diet be ; 
but, as the poison of meat is a stimulant which is 
followed as usual by a reaction, and as the reaction 
is a certain languor which feels like hunger but 
has nothing to do with it in reality, there is a 
peculiar danger in a diet of flesh whicii vegetarians 
for the most part escape. It will be noticed that 
it is here assumed that excessive eating is common. 
We need not give all the evidence for this aasump- 
tion. Perhajis the most distinct indications were 
given during the ration-time in 1917 and 1018 that 
the prevalent fashion of excess had been mainly 
among men who could aflbrd Buporflnous food, 
between the ages of 40 and 60, when advancing 
years dictate the wisdom of a gradually diminish- 
ing diet, but when also it is quite easy to maintain 
by skilful cooking the craving of a palate-appetite 
almost at the level that it kcjit at 30 years oi age. 
Our social customs, our prejudices, and our cook- 
ing all make real moderation in eating difficult; 
and among the influences that favour excess, meat- 
eating followed by a nerve-reaction that is mistaken 
for hunger must bo numbered. 

In this connexion, however, the most serious 
indictment against flesh-eating has still to be 
mentioned. Meat is a stimulant, and its heating 
properties act upon the system by increasing the 
power of the animal in man. By mcat-caling, in 
other words, the temptation to fceiisuality of all 
kinds is strengthened. 

No sooner is this aflirmation made than it is 
traversed as follows : either (a) it is flatly denied, 
and instances of vegetarian or quasi-vegetarian 
yet sensual peoples arc adduceil ; or {b) it is con- 
tended that, if anj- immunitj- from animalism ia 
secured, it is at the cos-t of diininishcd bodily 
vigour. 

(a) No arguments arc more fallacious than those 
which rest on a false induction. The whole 
question is far too complex to allow of certainty. 
\Vc can guide our conduct by proUability only, and 
probability admits of degrees. If we confine oaf 
attention to ourselves — the British people — the 
evidence, as already remarked, yicld.s no scientific- 
ally certain results. It is neverlhcle.'.s very 
weighty and cogent as a guide to conduct, Wc 
know something alxmt the temperament of our 
own people, practically nothing about foreigners' 
tcroperanicnt, such ns’thnt of the Hindu., or the 
Japanase. That is to say, while it is very difficult 
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to exclude other influences, such as heredity, 
religion, and social habits, even when we are 
considering ourselves alone, it is wholly impossible 
in the case of foreigners. In other words, evidence 
as to the physiological and spiritual effect of a 
certain diet in England is of some value for 
English people, but of less value for foreign 
white people, and practically of no value whatever 
for people so different from us as the yellow or the 
black races. The evidence, then, which it is worth 
while considering is that which is drawn from 
British people; and, further, it may he drawn 
from the experience of those who have made the 
experiment, while very little weight can he attached 
to the afflrmations of those who have not. For, 
while a large majority of young men, all flesh- 
eaters, are troubled with strong sensual desires to 
which a huge proportion give wajr, the constant 
asseverations of tliose, the minority, who have 
made the change, to the effect that continence has 
forthwith become easier for them, remain uncon- 
tradicted in reality, no matter how often they are 
ridiculed. 

Moreover, the benefit, it cannot be too often 
insisted on, is not only relief from certain trouble- 
some physical sensations hut a marked purification 
of thought and desire. ‘Mali mores sunt mali 
amores,’ said St. Augustine, and no cause of life- 
wreckage has been more fatally operative than the 
attempt to check bad actions without eradicating 
the desire. If, then, converts to vegetarianism 
who have tried both forms of diet are the only 
■witnesses in possession of first-hand evidence, and 
if their testimony is practically unanimous and 
wholljf unshakable in confidence as to the reform 
of their diet being to them an immense assistance 
to the higher life, we are bound to conclude that, 
in a difficult and complex question, we have here 
in good sooth a solid foundation on which to build, 
a real light in the darkness, a veritably guiding 
principle. Especially is this the case when we 
remember that the matter is far too personal to 
admit of publication. A little a posteriori evidence 
given confidentially outweighs all noisy a priori 
contradictions. 

Nothing, however, is easier than that a principle 
admitted in theory should he denied in practice. 
If people meant what they say when they deplore 
the ravages of venereal disease, they would eagerly 
grasp at anything that held out any hope whatever 
of mitigating the power of the temptation, no 
matter u their personal convenience suffered there- 
by, or even if they themselves were called on 
to undergo real prolonged discomfort. No such 
excuse, however, is available. The only real 
obstacles to change are the most stubborn : hatred 
of change, positive dread of a new idea, both con- 
firmed by deep and wide-spread misunderstanding. 

(b) The objection that a non-flesh diet lowers 
the bodily vigour must be met with a flat con- 
tradiction, as very nearly all the eiddence points 
to the contrary, except in abnormal cases. It is 
true that for a time a sudden change from a full 
meat diet to a r6gime of vegetables strictly so 
called may mean under-nourishment, if the foods 
are not carefully chosen. Or a still more dis- 
astrous blunder is made in substituting a huge 
amount of innutritions vegetables for beef and 
mutton — a sure way of inducing corpulence and 
lowering vitality. The right method is to make 
the change gradually and discover by experiment 
and counsel both the amount and quality of the 
nourishment required. Other benefits^ found ip 
many cases to result from a non-flesh diet, especi- 
ally if it avoids the danger of excess of starch and 
IS diminished ■with advancing years, are as follows : 
I'l) equability of spirits and immunity from depres- 
sion, especially on waking in the morning — many 


would admit that this evil is due to heavy feeding 
over night, but it is not generally knouTi that it 
is chiefly due to the meat poison ; (2) immunity 
from rheumatism, lumbago, and gout ; (3) reduced 
requirements of sleep; (4) comparative indifference 
to cold; (5) cure or mitigation of sea-sickness, 
mountain-sickness, headache, languor, etc. It ie 
asserted by vegetarians that all of these may he 
expected after an interval of time varying in 
different cases, from the change of diet, and that 
so-called failures are either abnormal cases or due 
to want of perseverance. 

Other objections are advanced not because of 
their cogency but as excuses for maintaining the 
status qiio. It is urged that a vast industry would 
be destroyed and many thousands of caterers 
deprived of their livelihood. The whole force of 
this argument rests on the absurd assumption 
that all classes of the community would make the 
change suddenly. What is far more relevant is 
the prospect of a great stimulus to the wholesome 
cottage industry of fruit-growing, allotments, and 
agriculture generally. But it should be borne in 
mind that, granted the cogency of tbe ethical 
arguments, Christians ought not to be in a hesita- 
tion as to the results. Faith in God means that, 
in the long run anyhow, suffering is diminished by 
right action and never increased. 

Summary. — For the sake of establishing prin- 
ciples which might serve to guide conduct, the 
history of vegetarianism is of little use. Nor can 
it be contended that the physiological effects can 
be stated with anything like scientific cogency. 
Numberless individual testimonies in its favour 
could be quoted against a comparatively small 
number adverse. But the induction is too narrow 
to allow of any conclusions being drawn which can 
be reckoned more than very probable. Once, how- 
ever, so much as probability is conceded, the ethical 
argument becomes irresistible. Two considera- 
tions alone would establish this assertion : (1) the 
slaughter of animals being unjustifiable unless its 
necessity can be proved ; (2) the practical certainty 
that flesh foods are stimulative to the animEU 
passions, especially of the adolescent male, unless 
the consumption of them is restricted to a level 
hardly possible of attainment. Other benefits of 
a fruitoian and light farinaceous diet concern 
such exceedingly important departments of life as 
interior cleanlmess and, of course, health of body, 
and there^with the paying of due reverence to it ; 
equability of spirits, and increased capacity for 
sustained hard work, both bodily and mental. 
Where a fair trial of the reformed diet has been 
given, it must be conceded that in these respects 
the indmdual testimonies in its favour are very 
numerous and convincing. Against all this, how- 
ever, are custom, prejudice, misunderstanding, 
ignorance, and social inconvenience, much exagger- 
ated but sufficient to demand thought and care. 
These forces, though for the most part inert, ■will 
probably check any considerable advance in the 
direction of change for many years to come. 
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VENDIdAD. — See Ayesta. 

VESTAL VIRGINS. — See Hearth, Heaeth- 
fiops, Priest (Eoman). 

VESTMENTS.— See Dress, 

VICARIOUS SUFFERING.-See Suffer- 

INQ. 

VIKRAMA ERA. — The era known by the 
name of yikrama, or more fully Vikramaditya, 
or, according to the Jains, Vikramarka, is that 
eommonly used by Hindus over all N India, 
except in Bengal, where reckoning by the Saka era 
Iq.v.) is preferred. It is commonly called Samvat, 
an abbreviation of SaAvatsara, ‘year,’ but that 
word is sometimes used in connexion with dates 
expressed in otlier eras. The Vikrama era is also 
current in TelingSna, or the Telugu country, and 
in Gujarat. Most authors nlace its initial point 
in 67 B.O., but, according to Fleet, 68 B.C. is correct. 
The year is luni-aolar, consisting of twelve lunar 
montlis, harmonized witii the apparent motion of 
the sun by an elaborate system of intercalation 
and omission, which may be studied in the technical 
chronological works by Jacobi, Seivell, and other 
scholars who are cited in some of the publications 
mentioned at the end of this article. In N. India 
the Vikrama year begins in the month Chaitra 
or Chait (Mavch-April), but in Gujarat it begins 
seven montlis later in Kartika or KSrtik (Oct.- 
Nov,). We also hear of localities where the year 
began cither in A§adha or A§arh (June-July), or 
in MSrgasiras, or Magh (Jan.-Feb.). Another 
variation arises from the practice of sometimes 
reckoning the month to end with the full moon 
and sometimes taking it to end witli 
the new moon {amdnta). The year, in any case, 
never coincides exactly with a year A.D.,so that 
no summary formula of conversion will give more 
than approximate results. Commonly the sub- 
traction of 67 from a V.E. date gives the y^r 
A.D. ; e.p., 1857 V.E. is equivalent to the period 
from 27th March, 1800, to 16th March, 1801 AD., 
according to Cunningham’s tables for a year 
beginning with the month Chait. Another com- 
plication is caused by the use in Rajputann of a 
variety of the era called A-nanda, ‘ without nanoa, 
the term naitda being taken as equivalent to_ 90. 
An A-nanda year V.E. is converted roughly into 
a year A.D. by adding (90-57) 33. Thus 1857 
A-nanda would be approximately 1890 A.D. inste.ad 
of 1800, os according to the ordinaryjso-nnnon, or 
' with nandci ’) reckoning. The bardic poet Chand, 
who habitually uses the A-nanda forni, was un- 
justly accused of erroneous dating until his practice 
was understood. , - j » 

A Hindu date may be expressed in an ‘ expired 
year, as, when we say a man is 70 years of age, 
we mean that he has completed 70 years ; or it 
may be expressed in a 'current' year, as u'hcn 
we say tliat an article was written in 1918, 
moaning the unfinislied year at the time of writing. 
The causes mentioned above, besides others, make 
the exact conversion of V.E. into A.D. dates a 
diflicult business. 'Tables must be_ consul ted, out 
they do not always agree, and detailed calculation 
of the equivalent of a date requires an expert. 

The name Vikrama or Vikramaditya appears 
not to have been applied to the era until quite 
a late date, in the lOtli or 11th century a.d. la 
Gupta times (6th and 6th cent.) the era was known 


as that reckoned according to the practice of the 
Mslava tribe [gnna), who lahabiteu MfllivA, then 
including S. Eajpntana. Probably the era origin- 
ated in that ar^, perhaps at Ujjain, the ancient 
impital, from which the Hindus reckoned longitude. 
At that period the years were sometimes called 
krta^ (lit, ‘ made ’), apparently with reference to a 
Vedio 4-ye<ar cycle of winch the first year was 
termed No record is known of any rdja 

Vikrama or Vikramfidifcya at Ujjain or elsewhere 
in 68 or 67 B.C., from whose accession the epoch of 
the era miglit be reckoned, as tradition affirms 
that it actually was reckoned. But it is possible 
that such a rdj& may have existed, and the pre- 
sumption is that the name Vikrama ns applied to 
the era should be that of the king who established 
it. It is also possible that one of the later kings 
hearing the common title of Vikrama or VikramS- 
ditya may have become associated with the era by 
erroneous tradition. Tlie strongest can^date for 
the honour of being considered the original of the 
rdjd Bikram (Vikrama) of popular legend is Chand- 
ragupta ii. (j.u.), VikramSditya (c. AD. 376-4)3), 
Hoemle suggests Yasodharman (c. AD, 620), wlio 
may possibly liave homo the same title. Both 
kings ruled over M&hva. Tlio origin of the era 
remains unknown, nor is there any clear evidence 
to sliow how, when, or why the name was changed 
from ‘the era according to the practice of the 
Malavaa or tlie Mfibava tribe ’ to ‘ tlie era of [King} 
Vikramm’ The subject lias boon much debated by 
archoeologists without positive result. 

LrrERATDRB,— The following list gives the more importint 
references, but the subject has been discussed or mentioned In 
many other books and articles. J. Prinsep. ‘Useful Tables,' 
In Essays on r-» y Thomas, I/>ndon, 

1858, vol, il. : A. {,'• 'T Eras, Calcult.’i, 

IB8S ; F. Kielhor . I'li ■ • is. [18911. esp.np. 

S97-flt; D. R. E • i. , 1C3, ASir/Pm- 

gress Report for 1 . . Kra/ in BAnnd- 

oritar Commemor .1 • • : K. B. Pathiilc, 

•New Light on Gupta Era anu 5iimrah.uia,' so. : Sten Konow, 
'Indoskythischc Beitrugc,’ StUungsber. der itfnthf. Pratts. 
Akad. der Wisstnschnflen, 1010 ; J. F. Fleet, JhAS, 1018, 
pp. 091-1000, and other ortt In JltAS. 1M7, etc. ; A. F. R 
ttocmle, JRAS, 1000, p. 100; H. P. Sastrl, Epigraphia 
Indica, xil, [1013-11] 110. The A-nanda variety la explained 
fuUy by Syam Sundar Das, in Ann, Rep. on the Search for 
Hindi ilSSfoT 1900, Allahabad, 1003, pp. 5-10; and summarily 
by Hoemle, JRAS, 1000, p. 500. 

Vincent A. Smith. 

VIMUTTI.— See Mok^a. 

VINAYAS.— See Law (Buddhist). 

VIRGIN BIRTH Ethnic.--(1) A wonder 

birth or a supernatural birth is one of the 
commonest ideas in folk-tale and myth. In not 
ail of these, however, is there what can strictly Iks 
called virgin birth. The latter certainly does not 
occur where ancient mytlis of the birth of heroes, 
great men, or kings are concerned. In spite of 
direct evidence of true Imntan de.scent, myth told 
how a god was their real fatlicr. Plato ami 
Augustus were said to be sons of AikjIIo, tlie kings 
of Egj’P*' ^ 1 human mother. In 

tiicse myths also the mother is already wedded, 
and the divine parent is father in a purely physical 
sense and has a material form, in that form taking 
the place of the hasb.and. In many folk-ta1e« and 
sagas whore the conception of the child is super- 
natural, and duo to contact with or to swallowing 
some substance, or to the breath or glance of a 
man or divine being falling on the woman, or to 
many otlicr causes, tlie woman is nlrc.ady married, 
and 'the birtli is not, strictly speaking, a virgin 
birth. In this aspect these stories are'pamllel to 
ritual customs in which married women desiroas 
of Having children make nse of ccrt.ain .substances, 
certain means, certain rites, to aid or perbni's to 
cause conception. 

I Epigraphia Indiea, xiL tlS. 
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There are, however, a number of stories, both 
from the lower and from the higher culture, in 
■which a ■virgin bears a child because she has 
swallowed a pebble, a blade of grass, or some other 
substance. 

Poshaiyanne, a hero of the Sia of New Mexico, was born of 
a virgin who had eaten two nuts. Fo-hi, who founded the 
Chinese Empire, was the son of a virgin who ate a flower which 
had clung to her garment when bathing. 

Sometimes pregnancy is caused by mere contact 
■with an object, by bathing, or by the sun’s rays. 
But, while such stories regarding ■virgins or at 
least unmarried girls (and this distinction is an 
important one, considering the commonness of pre- 
nuptial unions) are fairly numerous in the lower 
culture, it is certainly an exaggeration to say that 
‘ the Virgin-Mother myth is universal in Paganism. ’ * 

E. 8. Hartland, in his work. Primitive Paternity, maintains 
that these stories, the corresponding rites to cause pregnancy, 
and many other factors have resulted from a former universal 
ignorance of the physical causes of conception, still alleged 
to exist among Australian tribes. While his arguments are 
weighty, it still remains doubtful whether this ignorance ever 
actually was so wide-spread. The universal existence of the 
couvodo would seem to imply knowledge of fatherhood. 
Whether in supernatural or in virgin birth the child born is 
often the metamorphosed form of some substance swallowed by 
the woman, and that again is a man or hero who has taken 
the form of that substance, in order to be reborn. ■Vehl, the 
culture-hero of British Columbian tribes, frequently transformed 
himself into a small object which was swallowed by a woman, 
and he was then reborn. With the Arunta of Australia a spirit 
of a totemic ancestor enters a woman and is reborn from her. 
Conception, with the Arunta, is not supposed to result at all 
from intercourse, though that may prepare the way for it.® 
Perhaps, therefore, we may say (1) that it has been widely 
believed that sexual intercourse is a condition, rather than a 
cause, of birth or of conception ; 3 or (2) that conception might 
bo due to more than one cause. In any case, in the stories 
which tell of a supernatural birth the stress is more often upon 
the metamorphosis of the substance swallowed than upon the 
miraculous birth. 

On the other hand, the theories of the Freudian school ■with 
regard to the relation of myths and folk-tales to dreams in 
which there is ‘ wish-f ulBlment,' and in which the unconscious 
supplies a symbolism and various sets of transpositions, afford 
an explanation of such legends of supernatural and virgin birth 
without reference to this hypothetical ignorance of the cause of 
conception.^ In support of this the mythical not of conception 
actually occurs in n dream in some of the stories in question — 
e.g., that of Buddha’s mother and the white elephant and that 
of the mother of St. MoIa8iu8.t 

(2) Although virgin birth has been asserted of 
Zoroaster, this is hardly supported by the accounts 
in the sacred books. A substance called ‘the 
Heavenly Glory,’ created by Ahura Mazda, mingled 
■with all the stages of birth in Zoroaster’s ancestral 
line. The sacred books tell how his father ate 
a plant containing the fravashi of Zoroaster, and 
how both his parents ate food containing his sub- 
stance. But this leads up to his actual physical 
generation. So, also, when myth tells now the 
future saviour Saoshyas would be bom of a girl, 
this is because some of the semen of Zoroaster, 
preserved through long ages, will enter her womb.® 

(3) The myths of Buddha’s birth canie into being 
long after his historic existence, while, in being 
based on transmigration, they expressly contradict 
his o^wn teaching. Buddha, existing in lieaven, 
decides to be bom again on earth for the enlighten- 
ment of men. For this purpose he chooses his 
father and mother, and this_ puts his virgin birth 
(also commonly asserted of him) out of court. His 
mother dreamt that, in the shape of a white 
elephant, he entered her womb. Next day this 
dream was interpreted by several Brahmans, who 
told Suddhana tliat he would have a son, the 

1 J. M. Bobertson, Christianity and Mythology'^, London, 
1210, p. 292. 

® s'pencer-GUlen*>, p. ISO ; Hartland, Primitive Paternity, 11. 
274. 

» Of. art. IKOARKATION (Buddhist), vol. vli. p. 186>>. 

4 See F. Bicklin, Wtsh-/uffilm«nt ond Symbolism in Pairy 
Tales, tr. W. A. White, New York, 1916, p. 62 and passim ; 
I. H. Ootiat, The ileaning of Dreams, London, 1916, p. 138 f. 

» T. W. Bhys Davids, Buddhist Birth Stories, London, 1880, 

? . 63 ; 8. H. O'Grady, Silva Oadeliea : A. Collection of Tala in 
riih, do. 1892, ii. 19. 

• SBNxxiiL [1883J106. 


Buddha. The ordinary physical generation ii 
implied, but to this is added the supernatural 
■ element of Buddha’s pre-existence, as in flie Arunta 
theory of birth. Later stories, however, alter the 
dream into an actual occurrence. It is nonsense 
to speak of his mother as ‘Maya the virgin.’ 

2 . The Virgin Birth of Christ.— The narrative 
of the Virgin Birth of Christ is found in Mt 
and Lk 1“®'-, i.e. in the only Gospels which profess 
to record the event of the Birth. The alleged 
silence of the rest of the NT is no necessary proof 
of its non-acceptance — e.y., by St. John or St. 
Paul. It was universally accepted without con- 
tradiction in the early Church, except among the 
Ebionites, even some Gnostic groups approving of 
it. IgnatiuSj soon after the death of St. Jonn. 
witnesses to it most emphatically, and ‘ everything 
th.at we know of the dogmatics of the early part 
of the second century agrees with the belief that 
at that period the Virginity of Maiy was a part of 
the_ formulated Christian belief.’ ^ The first denials 
of it came mainly from Deistical writers in the 
18th cent., and later objections come generally, 
though not wholly, from those who reject the 
‘supernatural’ aspect of Christ’s personality. The 
accounts in Matthew and Luke appear to be in- 
dependent of each other, while they yet correspond 
as to the main fact. Matthew’s narrative is written 
as if from Joseph’s point of 'view, Luke’s from that 
of Mary, and these, as the original repositories of 
the knowledge of the fact, have been regarded as 
the respective sources from whom the narratives 
were drawn. The story itself is apparently older 
than either of the accounts of it. The silence of 
Mark need not be viewed seriously, as it is no part 
of his purpose to relate the story of the Nativity, 
while he uses the significant phrase ‘ Son of God ’ 
(!>).* This applies eijuaUy to John, though his 
language regarding the Incarnation has been 
thought to presuppose the Virgin Birth — e.ff,, ‘ the 
Word became flesh’ (1'*)— while his reference to 
believers being bom ‘not of blood . . . but of G!od* 
{v.^) may presuppose the divine element in Christ’s 
conception ns the symbol of Christian regeneration. 
There is nothing to show that St. John repudiated 
the story. 

The reading in some Patristic quotations which makes the 
passage itself refer to Christ, ‘who was horn . . .', has been 
accepted as the tme one by some critics, but need not be 
pressed. 

St. Paul’s silence is regarded as weighty, yet he 
does not repudiate it, and, while its use might 
have added weight to his arguments for Christ’s 
divinity and pi-e-existence, he does not formally 
refer to it, just as he makes scanty reference to 
any fact of Christ’s earthly life, outside the Cruci- 
fixion and the Resurrection. Perliaps he wrote 
before it was generally known ; certainly before it 
was kno'wn from the Gospels. Orr has argued 
with trath that St. Paul regarded Christ’s entrance 
into the world as ‘no ordina^ act,’ and his refer- 
ences to it have always ‘ some significant peculiarity 
of expression’ — e.ff., Ro I®*- 5^^’ 8® (‘God sending 
his Son’), Ph 2^ (‘ becoming [RVm] in the likeness 
of men ’), Gal 4* [yevbiievov is yoyaisSs instead of the 
more usual yevverSs elsewhere used by him).* St. 
Paul’s doctrines of Christ as the Second Man from 
heaven and of His freedom from the taint of 
Adam’s sin almost imply belief in the Virgin Birth. 

Orr also suggests a signiDoant parallelism between the phrase- 
ology of Bo i3‘- and Lk 1®*. 

The passages of Matthew and Luke are found in 
ail theMSS and Versions, and cannot be regarded 
as interpolations. They do not differ in style from 

1 J. E. Harris, The Apology of Aristida^TS 1. (1S91J M. 

® 'The words are omitted fn a few authorities, some of which 
are weighty ; but they may be accepted as possibly genuine 
(The Gospel according to St. Hark, ed. A. Plummer, Cambridge, 

The Virgin Birth of Christ, London, 1907, p. 114f. 
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the rest of the Gospels,^ and probably always 
formed an integral part of these. It has been 
suggested, however, that, if Lk be excised, as 
a later insertion, the narrative reads smoothlj', 
and the Virgin Birth drops out.® In view of the 
facts, and also with regarcl to other changes which 
require then to be made (in I®' 2®; cf. also I®', 
which implies that the announcement is of some- 
thing wonderful), this purely subjective criticism 
seems arbitrary. Generally the arguments based 
on the form of the phraseology in Lk are 
grotesque;® and no critic has yet shown, by him- 
self writing a Virgin Birth narrative, what pre- 
cisely was most fitting for Mary and the angel 
respectively to have said. 

It has been argued that Mary and Joseph showed 
no consciousness of Ciirist’s supernatural person- 
alityj as they should have done, granting the 
Virgin Birth. That consciousness, however, is 
found in Jn (2*'-), who does not mention the Birth. 
On the other hand, the verses Lk 2®®- are alleged 
to contradict any such consciousness. But do 
they ? What more natural than that One who to 
all outward appearance was an ordinary infant 
and youth should momentarily be so regarded in 
spite of any profounder consciousness! The argu- 
ment takes no account of human nature. 


In Lk 2S3 the ‘ marvelling ' may be a mere continuance of the 
wonder already excited. Note also the sueeestion of Maty'e 
consciousness of who her Son was in There is no 

evidence that she was one of the ‘ kinsmen ’ in Mk 8®i who 
thought Him ‘ beside Himself.' 

The references to Joseph as father of Jesus in Mt 
13“, Lk 4®®, Jn 1“ 6‘® represent current opinion (the 
Jews, Philip before becoming a disciple) which is 
merely reported, not endorsed. Legally J oseph was 
His father, and even Mary could so speak of him 
(Lk 2*®), as Luke (2®®'“'*®) speaks of His ‘ parents.’ 
How else could they speak colloquially of one who 
stood in loco parentis 1 On the other hand, that 
Joseph was not actually His father may have been 
known, and this jiopular knowledge in the form of 
an aspersion on Mary’s character* (of. Jn 8*') may 
he the source of the slanders in Celsus and Rabbinic 
works. In the earliest Gospel Jesus is 'the car- 
penter, the Son of Mary’ in popular view (Mk 6®), 
and this was evidently a contemptuous reference, 
not as in the parallel pa-ssage in Mt 13“, ‘the 
carpenter’s son’(cf. Lk 4®*, ‘the son of Josenli’). 
The references to Kahab, Tamar, and Batiislieba 
in the genealogy of Matthew may have an apolo- 
getic aspect. Such women ‘ played an honoured 
r6le in tue history of the Davidic lineage. Mary’s 
character, he proceeds to argue, ivas not irregular. 
How much less, therefore (the inference_ is), are 
Jewish objections to her and to Jesus justilied 1’® 
The genealogies are alleged to contradict the 
Virgin Birth as showing the Davidio descent of 
Jesus through Joseph. The two genealogies are 
independent and have been adopted by the evan- 
gelists from existing documents. Do they represent 
more than a legal connexion ! The writers who 
tell of the Virgin Birth see no contradiction in 
giving this descent, and in any 0.180 niodify the 
genealogy by the phrases used in Mt _, Lk 3 . 
Not impossibly Mary was also of Davidic descent 
and related to Joseph.* . 

Those who regarfl the Virgin Birth as mythmal 
trace it to (a) Jewish, (6) pag.in sources, (n) The 
1 F. 0. nurkitt, EvanneUon da-Htpharreshe, Cambridge, 
1B04, il. 258; A. Hamack, /.ut« 1A« Phytieian, tr. J. B. 
Wilkinson, London, lOor, p. POf. 

9 r. W. Sclimiclcl, ■ Mary,' NBt, col. 29M. d 

SiJ.i;., by Sobmk-del, toe. eit., and 0. Clemen, 
ChrOtiianity and its Eon.JetPish SoHreoj, Eng. tr., p. 2S2. 

4 A. O. llcadlam, CQN Ixxix riailj 23. 
t J. Motlalt, Introd. to the Literature of the Ane Tenamntt, 
Edinburgh, 1011, p. 251. Cf. T. Zahn, /nfro* la the 

JVsfomenf, Eng. tr., il. ^ i„ 

“ K. J. Knowllng, The Vtrqin Birth, p. S2, quoted In Orr, 
p. 105. 


Jewish source is found in Is 7“. No Jew, however, 
ever applied this to the birth of the Messiah, 
though it was in accord with Matthew’s method 
to use it as pointing to an event otherwise known 
to him. Other critics have conclusively jiroved 
that the myth of virgin birth was unknown to 
Jewish thought. (6) Many h.ive therefore sought 
its origin in pagan mythologj-, some going so far 
as to as.sume an Oriental niytli, for the existence 
of which there is no evidence whatever. Tlie other 
mythical sources are tliose discussed in § i, ami it 
must be obvious that they have nothing whatever 
in common with the stories of Matthew and Luke: 
hi these there is no idea of physical procreation as 
there is in Greek myths, and all sucli myths were 
regarded with abhorrence in Christian circles. 
Any comparison of Matthew and Luke ivith such 
pagan myths (notwithstanding that these show 
the human feeling that extraordinary personages 
should have an extraordinary origin) will prove 
that we are moving in a different atmosphere — in 
the one reticence, in the other lack of it and a 
piling up of mystery. Matthew and Luke give no 
explanation of the mystery. They feel that hero 
is a fitting introduction to a life such as the world 
had never seen before, and to the events of that 
life they immediately pass on. With sublime 
simplicity they use no words but those of the 
angelic messenger (Mt 1“>, Lk I®®). Divine power, 
the power of a spiritual God, causes the Incarnation 
through the Virgin Birth. The reticence is marked 
in comparison with tim exuberant language of the 
Apocryphal Gospels, and, if the Virgin Birtli nar- 
ratives are mythical, no mytli was ever expressed 
in such bald and restrained language. Tlie com- 
parison with pagan myths has been infinonced by 
knowledge of the lack of reticence in later Christian 
art and tiieology, into which pagan elements have 
crept. What we find there is, however, quite 
foreign to the Gospels. 

3. Doctrinal si^ificance of the Virepn Birth.— 
Only the briefest statement is possilJo here. _ It 
has been held that belief in the divinity of Christ 
in the Incarnation, is possible without a belief in 
the Virgin Birth. While this is not to bo denied, 
the fact undoubtedly remains that those who reject 
the latter are generally tliose who in greater or 
less degree reject the former. It is impossible for 
any one to say, granting the Incarnation, that 
virgin birth may not have been necessary to it. 
An aiisolutcly unique personality such as Christ’s 
demands some new beginning, just as it was con- 
summated on earth by the Resurrection. _ An 
Incarnation inaugurating a new humnnity, itself 
to be creative in the lives of men, iini)lie,s some 
new kind of birth, and the Virgin Birth is not out 
of iiarmony witli this new slej) in development. 
The pre-existent Logos taking human flc.sh is a 
new event in history : the Virgin Birtli adequately 
supplies the means to thi.s, ami no other method is 
even suggested in the N'T. Snob an Incarnation 
is itself so wonderful that the additional event of 
virgin birth hardly makes any further demand on 
faith. 

While virgin birth is not the ground of Christ « 
sinlessnoss through the aliscnce of human paternity 
—the handicap of a jircdisposition to sin being 
presumably os tr.insmiRsiblc by motberbood alone 

vet it is apparently connected^ with it throngh 

* the power of the Holy Ghost,’ in both Matllicw 
and Luke. ’The mimciiloiis conception is in direct 
relation to the subsequent personality and function 

‘It is he that slmll save bis people from their 

sins’ (Mt 1”); ‘that •which is to be liom slmll be 
called holy'(Lk 1*®). The as-sninplion is that the 
unique birth coupled with the dynamic and ethical 
power of the Spirit excluded the natural disposition 
to sin. The sinlessncss of Christ was that of a 
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There are, however, a number of stories, both 
from the lower and from the higher culture, in 
which a virgin bears a child because she has 
swallowed a pebble, a blade of grass, or some other 
substance. 

PoahaiySnne. o hero of the Sla of New Mexico, was horn of 
a virgin who had eaten two nuts. Fo-hi, who founded the 
Ohineae Empire, was the son of a virgin who ate a flower which 
bad clung to her garment when bathing. 

Sometimes pregnancy is caused by mere contact 
with an object, by bathing, or by the sun’s rays. 
But, while such stories regarding virgins or at 
least unmarried girls (and this distinction is an 
important one, considering the commonness of pre- 
nuptial unions) are fairly numerous in the lower 
culture, it is certainly an exaggeration to say that 
‘ the Virgin- Mother myth is universal in Paganism. ’ * 

E. S. Hartland, in his work. Primitive Patemitp, maintains 
that these stories, the corresponding rites to cause pregihancy, 
and many other factors have resulted from a former universal 
ignorance of the physical causes of conception, still alleged 
to exist amon" Australian tribes. While his arguments are 
weighty, it still remains doubtful whether this ignorance ever 
actually was so wide-spread. The universai existence of the 
couvode would seem to imply knowledge of fatherhood. 
Whether in supernatural or in virgin birth the child born is 
often the metamorphosed form of some substance swallowed by 
the woman, and that again is a man or hero who has taken 
the form of that substance, in order to be reborn. Ychl, the 
culture-hero of British Columbian tribes, frequently transformed 
himself into a small object which was swallowed by a woman, 
and he was then reborn. With the Arunta of Australia a spirit 
of a totemio ancestor enters a woman and is reborn from her. 
Conception, with the Arunta, is not supposed to result at ail 
from intercourse, though that may prepare the way for it.^ 
Perhaps, therefore, we may say (1) that it has been widely 
believed that sexual Intercourse is a condition, rather than a 
cause, of birth or of conception ; * or (2) that conception might 
be due to more than one cause. In any case. In the stories 
which tell of a supernatural birth the stress is more often upon 
the metamorphosis of the substance swallowed than upon the 
miraculous birth. 

On the other hand, the theories of the Freudian school with 
regard to the relation of myths and folk-tales to dreams in 
which there la ‘ wish-fulfilment,’ and in which the unconscious 
supplies a symbolism and various sets of transpositions, afford 
an explanation of such legends of supernatural and viigin birth 
without reference to this hypothetical ignorance of the cause of 
conception.^ In support of this the mythical act of conception 
actually occurs in a dream in some of the stories in question — 
e.g., that of Buddha's mother and the white elephant and that 
of the mother of St. Molasiu8.° 

(2) Although virgin birth has been asserted of 
Zoroaster, this is hardly supported by the accounts 
in the sacred books. A substance called ‘the 
Heavenly Glory,’ created by Ahura Mazda, mingled 
with all the stages of birth in Zoroaster’s ancestral 
line. The sacred books tell how his father ate 
a plant containing the fravashi of Zoroaster, and 
how hoth his parents ate food containing his sub- 
stance. But this leads up to his actual physical 
generation. So, also, when myth tells how the 
future saviour Saoshyas would be bom of a girl, 
this is because some of the semen of Zoroaster, 
preserved through long ages, will enter her womb.® 

(3) The myths of Buddha’s birth came into being 
long after his historic existence, while, in being 
based on transmigration, they expressly contradict 
his own teaching. Buddha, existing in heaven, 
decides to be born again on earth for the enlighten- 
ment of men. For this purpose he chooses his 
father and mother, and this puts his virgin birth 
(also commonly asserted of him) out of court. His 
mother dreamt that, in the shape of a white 
elephant, he entered her womb. Next day this 
dream was interpreted by several Brahmans, who 
told Suddhana that he would have a son, tlie 

IJ. M. Robertaon, Christianity and Mythology^, London, 
1910, p. VQv 

* Spencer-Gilleni>, p. lEO ; Hartland, Primitive Paternity, U. 
474. 

* Of. art. iKoamrATiON (Buddhist), vol. vii. p. I88i>. 

4 See F. Eicklin, Wish-fulfilment and Symbolism in Pairy 
Tales, tr. W. A. White, New York, 1916, p. 62 and passim; 
I. B. Coriat, The Meaning of Dreams, tendon, 1916, p. 1361. 

» 'E. W. Khys Davids, Buddhist Birth Stories, London, 1880, 
p. 63; 8. H. O'Orady, Silva Gadeliea: A. Collection of Tales in 
frith, do. 1892, ii. 19. 

» SBE xxiii. 11883) 196. 


Buddha. The ordinary physical generation ii 
I implied, but to this is added the supernatural 

• element of Buddha’s pre-existence, as in the Arunta 
theory of birth. Later stories, however, alter the 
dream into an actual occurrence. It is nonsense 
to speak of his mother as ‘ Maya the virgin.’ 

2 . The Virgin Birth of Christ.— The narrative 
of the Virgin Birth of Christ is found in Mt 
and Lk i.e. in the only Gospels which profess 
to record the event of the Birth. The alleged 
silence of the rest of the NT is no neeessaiy proof 
of its non-acceptance — e.g., by St. John or St. 
Paul. It was universally accepted without con- 
tradiction in the early Church, except among the 
Ebionites, even some Gnostic groups approving of 
it. Ignatius, soon after the death of St. J^n 
witnesses to it most emphatically, and ‘everything 
that we know of the dogmatics of the early part 
I of the second century agrees with the belief that 
at that period the Virginity of Mary was a part of 
the formulated Christian belief.’ ^ 'The first denials 
of it came mainly from Deistical writers in the 
18th cent., and later objections come generally, 
though not wholly, from those wlio reject the 
‘ supernatural ’ aspect of Christ’s personality. The 
accounts in Matthew and Luke appear to be in- 
dependent of each other, while tliey yet correspond 
as to the main fact. Matthew’s narrative is written 
as if from Joseph’s point of view, Luke’s from that 
I of Mary, and these, as the original repositories of 

• the knowledge of the fact, have been regarded as 
the respective sources from whom the narratives 
were drawn. The story itself is apparently older 
than either of the accounts of it. The silence of 
Mark need not be viewed seriously, as it is no part 
of his purpose to relate the story of the Nativity, 
while he uses the significant phrase ‘ Son of God ’ 
(!’).* This applies equally to John, though his 
language regarding the Incarnation has been 
thought to presuppose the Virgin Birth— e.y., ' the 
'Word became flesh’ (!“)— while his reference to 
believers being bom * not of blood . , . but of God ’ 
(v.“) may presuppose the divine element in Christ’* 
conception as the symbol of Christian regeneration. 
There is nothing to show that St. John repudiated 
the story. 

The reading In some Patristic quotations which makes the 
passage itself refer to Ohrist, ‘who was bom . . has been 
accepted as the trae one by some critics, but need not be 
pressed. 

St. Paul’s silence is regarded as weighty, yet he 
does not repudiate it, and, while its use might 
have added weight to his arguments for Christ’s 
divinity and pre-existence, he does not formally 
refer to it, just as he makes scanty reference te 
any fact of Christ’s earthly life, outside the Cruci- 
fixion and the Eesurrection. Perhaps he wrote 
before it was generally known ; certainly before it 
was known from the Gospels. Orr has argued 
with truth that St. Paul regarded Christ’s entrance 
into the world as ‘no ordinary act,’ and his refer- 
ences to it have always ‘ some significant peculiarity 
of expression’ — e.g., Ro isc gisir. g3('God sending 
his Son ’), Ph 2^ (‘ becoming [RVm] in the likeness 
of men ’), Gal 4® (yevi/Mvov iK 'fvyaiic6s instead of the 
more usual ysvver6t elsewhere used by him).* St. 
Paul’s doctrines of Christ as the Second Man from 
heaven and of His freedom from the taint of 
Adam’s sin almost imply belief in the Virgin Birth. 

Orr also Bupgests a si^iflcant parallelism between the phrase- 
olo^ of Ro 1"' and Lk 1^. 

The passages of Matthew and Luke are found in 
all the MSS and Versions, and cannot be regarded 
as interpolations. They do not differ in style from 

1 J. K. Harris, The Apology of Aristides =TS I (1891)^. 

9 ‘The words are omitted In a few authorities, some of which 
are weighty ; but they may be accepted as possibly pemiiiie 
(The Gospel according to St. Mark, cd. A. Plummer, Oambrirtp;e, 

J.Vr,'2^ Virgin SiHh of Christ, tendon, 1907, p. 114 f- 
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the rest of the Gospels,* atid probably always 
formed an integral part of these. It has been 
suggested, ho\yever, that, if Lk I***- be excised, as 
a later insertion, tiie narrative reads smoothly, 
and tJie Virgin Birtli drops out." In view of the 
facts, and also with regant to other clianges which 
require then to be made (in 2’ ; of. also 1®*, 
which implies that the announcement is of some- 
thing wonderful), this purely subjective criticism 
seems arbitrary. Generally the arguments based 
on the /omi of the phraseology in Lk are 
grotesque ; ® and no critic has yet shown, by him- 
self writing a Virgin Birth narrative, what pre- 
cisely was most fitting for Mary and the angel 
respectively to have said. 

It has been argued that Mary and Joseph showed 
no consciousness of Christ’s supernatural person- 
ality, as they should have done, granting the 
Virgin Birth. That consciousness, however, is 
found in Jn (2*^'), who does not mention the Birth. 
On the other hand, the verses Lk are alleged 
to contradict any such consciousness. But do 
they? What more natural than that One who to 
all outward appearance was an ordinary infant 
and youth should momentarily be so regarded in 
spite of any profounder consciousness 1 The argu- 
ment takes no account of human nature. 


In Lk 2S3 the * marvellinf: * may be a mere continuance ol the 
wonder already excited. Note also the succeation of Mat^B 
consoiouBness of who her Son was in 2>a5i. There is no 
evidence that she was one of the 'kinsmen' in Mk 3^1 who 
thought Him ‘ beside Himself.’ 

The references to Joseph as father of Jesus in Mt 
13“®, Lk 4®*, Jn 1*® 6“ represent current opinion (the 
Jews, Philip before becoming a disciple) which is 
merely reported, not endorsed. Legally J oseph was 
His father, and even Mary could so speak of him 
(Lk 2*®), as Luke (2®®'‘*''“) speaks of His ‘ parents.’ 
How else could they speak colloquially of one who 
stood in loco parentis^. On the other hand, that 
Joseph was not actually His father may have been 
known, and this popular knowledge in tlie form of 
an aspersion on Mary’s character^ (cf. Jn 8**) mn.y 
be the source of the slanders in Celsus and Kabbinic 
works. In the earliest Gospel Jesus is ‘the car- 
penter, the Son of Mary ’ in popular view (Mk 6’), 
and this was evidently a contemptuous reference, 
not as in the parallel passage in Mt 13®®, 'the 
carpenter’s son’ (cf. Lk 4“, ‘the son of Joseph’). 
The references to Kahab, 'Tamar, and Batlisneba 
in the genealogy of Matthew may have an apolo- 
getic aspect. Such women ‘ played an honoured 
rOle in the history of the Danaic lineage.^ Mary’s 
character, he proceeds to argue, lyas not irregular. 
How much leas, therefore (the inferonce_ is), are 
Jewish objections to her and to Jesus justilied 1’® 
The genealogies are alleged to contradict the 
Virgin Birth as showing the Davidio descent of 
Jesus through Joseph. The two genealogies are 
independent and have been adopted by the evan- 
gelists from existing documents. Do they represent 
more than a legal connexion? The writers who 
tell of the Virgin Birth see no contradiction in 
giving this descent, and in any case modifv the 
genealogy by tiic phrases used in Mt _1’_®, Lk 3®®. 
Not inipossibly Mary was also of Davidic descent 
and related to Joseph.* _ , 

Tliose who regarci the Virgin Birth ns mythiMi 
trace it to (a) Jewish, (6) pagan sources, (a) The 
1 F. 0. Burkitt, EmneeXion da-HtpharrNht, Camhridiw, 
IB04, ii. 258; A. Harnnck, Lvke the Phytieian, tr. J. B. 
Wilkinson, Ixindon, 1907, p. 90 1. 

9 P. W. Sclimiedel. ‘Mnrv,’ EBi, col. 2950. _ „ . ... 

9ii\ry., hy Sohmicdcl, ^oc. cit,, and C. Clemen, Pnm»fir« 
Chriftianity nnd ila h'on-Jetciah Sources, Engr* tr., p. 289. 

< A. a Headlnm, CQB \xxix, OPH) ^ ^ ^ 

9 J, MofTalt, Introd, to the Literature of the Teritimentt 
BdlnbuTKb, 1011, p. 251. Cf. t. Zahn, /ntrod, to the heic 
Eng:, tr,, U. 637ff. _ . _ 

« R. J. Knowllnv, The Virgin Birth, p. 32, qaot-fd In Orr, 
p.105. 


Jewsh source is found in Is 7'*. No Jew, however, 
ever applied this to the birth of the hlessinh, 
though it was in accord with Matthew’s method 
to use it as pointing to an event otherwise known 
to him. Other critics have conclusively proved 
I that the myth of virgin birth was unknown to 
Jewish thought. (6) Many have therefore sought 
its origin in pagan mj’thology, some going so far 
as to_ assume an Oriental myth, for the existence 
of which there is no evidence whatever. The other 
mythical sources are those discussed in § i, and it 
niust he obvious that they have nothing whatever 
in common with tlie stories of Matthew and Luke : 
hi these there is no idea of physical procreation as 
there is in Greek myths, and all such myths wore 
regarded with abhorrence in Christian circles. 
Any comparison of Matthew and Luke with such 
pagan myths (notwithstanding that these show 
the human feeling that extraordinary personages 
should have an extraordinary origin) will prove 
that we are moving in a different atmosphere — in 
the one reticence, in the otlier lack of it and a 
piling up of mystery. Matthew and Luke give no 
explanation of the mystery. They feel that here 
is a fitting introduction to a life such ns the world 
hod never seen before, and to the events of that 
life they immediately pass on. \Yith sublime 
simplicity they use no words but those of the 
angelic messenger (Mt 1®*, Lk 1*®). Divine power, 
the power of a spiritual God, causes the Incarnation 
through the Virgin Birth. The reticence is marked 
in comparison with the exuberant language of the 
Apocryphal Gospels, and, if the Virgin Birth nar- 
ratives are mythical, no myth was ever expressed 
in such bald and restrained language. The com- 
parison with pagan myths has been influenced by 
Knowledge of the lack of reticence in later Christian 
art and theology, into which pagan elements have 
crept. What we find there is, however, quite 
foreign to the Gospels. 

3. Doctrinal significance of the Virrin Birth.— 
Only the briefest statement is possible here. It 
has been held that belief in the divinity' of Christ 
in the Incarnation, is possible without a belief in 
the Virgin Birth. While lliis is not to he denied, 
tlie fact undoubtedly renmins that those who reject 
the latter ore generally those who in greater or 
less degree reject the former. It is impossible for 
any one to say, granting the Incarnation, that 
virgin birth may not have been ncccssaiy to it. 
An absolutely unique personality such as Christ’s 
demands sonic new bopnning, just ns it was con- 
summated on earth by the Resurrection, An 
Incarnation inaugurating a new hnmnnity, itself 
to be creative in the lives of men, inqilics some 
new kind of birth, and the Virgin Birtli is not out 
of harmony with this new step in development. 
The pre-existent Logos taking human flesh is a 
new event in history : the Virgin Birtli adequately 
supplies tlie means to this, and no other method is 
even suggested in the NT. Such an Incarnation 
is itself so wonderful that the additional event of 
virgin birth hardly makes any further demand on 
faith. 

While virgin birth is not the ground of Christ’s 
sinle8,sne!>s tiirongh the absence of linnmn paternity 
— the handicap of a predisposition to sin being 
presumably as transmtasible by motberliood alone 
—vet it is apparently connected witli it through 
•tFie power of the Holy Ghost,’ in both Matthew 
and Luke. The miraculous conception is in direct 
relation to the subsequent personality and function 
— ‘ It is he that shall save his people from their 
sins' (Mt 1®'): 'that which is to be bom shall be 
called holy'(Lk 1*®). The a-s-sumption Is that the 
unique birth coupled with the dynamic and ethical 
power of the Spirit excluded the natural disposition 
to sin. The sinlessness of Christ was that of a 
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new Personality, human and divine, and it was 
fitting that such a Personality should be embodied 
in One whose earthly existence was uniquely 
conditioned. Whatever the link between sinless- 
ness and virgin birth may be, ‘ a sinless man is as 
much a miracle in the moral world as a virgin 
birth is a miracle in the physical world.’ ^ 

Liteoatore. — G. H. Box, The Virgin Birth of Jesus, London, 
1916; C. Clemen, PrimxtiBe C/iristvanity and its JTon-JeioisS 
Sources, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1912 ; C. Gore, Dissertations on 
Subjects connected with the Incarnation, London, 1895, T?ie 
Incarnation, do. 1891 ; H. Grossman, Bos Weihnachts-Evan- 
gelium auf Ursprung und Oeschichte untersucht, Qdttingen, 
1914 ; A. Harnack, Das apostolische Glaubensbekenntniss, 
Berlin, 1898, Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte*, Tubingen, 1909- 
10; E. S. Hartland, The Legend of Perseus, London. 1894-96, 
Primitive Paternity, do. 1909-10; A. C. Headlam, The 
iliracles of the New Testament, do. 1914, oh. 7 ; P. Lobsteln, 
The Virgin Birth of Christ, Eng. tr., do. 1903; J. A. Mac- 
Cullocb, ‘Comparative Religion and the Historic Christ,’ in 
Religion and the Modem World: Lectures delivered before the 
University Society of St. Ninian, London, 1909 ; H. R. Mack- 
intosh, The Doctrine of the Person of Jesus Christ, Edinburgh, 
1912 (Appendix: ‘Jesus’ Birth of a Virgin’); O. Pflelderer, 
The Early Christian Conception of Christ, Eng. tr., London, 
1905; W. Sanday, Bishop Gore's Challenge to Criticism, do. 
1914; P. W. Schmiedel, ‘ Mary,’ BBt, col. 2952 flf. ; V. Taylor, 
The Historical Evidence for the Virgin Birth, Oxford, 1920; 
H. Usener, ‘Nativity,’ EBi, col. 3340fr., Das WeihnachtsfesP, 
Bonn, 1911 ; T. Zahn, Introd. to the New Testament, Eng. tr., 
Edinburgh, 1909. J. A. MacCPLLOCH. 

VIRGIN MARY.— See Mary. 

VIRTUE.— See Ethics and Morality. 

VIRTUES.— See Seven Virtues. 

VITALISM.— See Abiogenesis, Biooenesis. 

VIVISECTION. — Etymologically the term 
‘ vivisection ’ denotes the cutting of living animals 
under any conditions and for any purpose. But it 
has come to be associated with experiments made 
on the vertebrates below man for the adv.ancement 
of medical science, whether with or without pain. 
To define vivisection, therefore, as ‘ the infliction 
of real and serious suffering on a vertebrate living 
animal for scientific purpose ’ “ is misleading. 

I. The justification of experiments on animals. 
— Experiments accompanied by pain were un- 
doubtedly performed on animals before 1876 in this 
country, and in other countries more generally 
and perhaps less reservedly. Their ostensible 
object was to promote man’s knowledge of physio- 
logy and pathology. A committee or the Royal 
Medical and Cliirurgical Society, e.g., made experi- 
ments before that date on a number of animals to 
discover some better means for the resuscitation 
of persons apparently drowned, in order to give 
assistance to the Royal Humane Society. In the 
course of these experiments animals were half- 
drowned and kept in water three, four, or five 
minutes." As a matter of fact, from the time of 
(3alen of Pergamos (bom A.D. 131) painful experi- 
ments on animals were practised, and from tnera 
unquestionably knowledge of anatomy as Avell as 
of physiology and pathology was gamed. Thus 
Harvey was enabled to establish the circulation 
of the blood ; Hunter its collateral circulation ; 
Claude Bernard discovered glycogen in the liver ; 
Sir Charles Bell laid bare the intricacies of the 
nervous system, and the names_ of Pasteur and 
Koch will always be associated with the most far- 
reaching of all pathological discoveries — those con- 
nected with micrococci. That pain accompanied 
the experiments by which these and other steps in 
medical science were reached, that prolonged pain 

1 A. B. Bruce, Apologetics; or, Christianity defensively stated, 
Edinburgh, 1892, n. 410. 

2 S. Coleridge, Vivisection, a Heartless Scienoe, London, 1916, 
p. 3. 

* Vivisection ; the Royal Soe. for Prevention of Cruelly to 
Animals, and the Royal Commission, p, xlx. 


was frequently inflicted, that medical students 
were taught by experiments made before them by 
their professors, and that they not infrequently 
experimented on their own account— all these facts 
are generally admitted. And the admission 
justifies the determined attempts to put an end to 
experiments on animals made in the past by ‘ the 
Victoria Street Society for the Protection of 
Animals from Vivisection’ and other anti- vivi- 
section societies. It is, however, only fair to add 
that during the thirty years immediately preceding 
1876 the ‘torture’ of animals under vivisection 
had been materially lessened by the discovery and 
use of ansesthetics. 

But, apart from the cruelty which was practised, 
a principle of importance was involved, viz. 
whether medical science was to depend for its 
progress on the casual observations of the doctor 
or was to be promoted by experiment also. In the 
former case progress womd be minimized owing to 
want of control over the phenomena ; in the latter 
case the time, method, and subject-matter would 
be determined by the investigator. No responsible 
person contests the fact that science advances 
mainly by selective experiments, or that all 
knowledge shows sooner or later the way to 
practical utility. There is no sense in reviling 
winter sowing because in April there are no crops. 
Experiments on animals have enabled us to fight 
the causes of disease, instead of dealing with the 
.symptoms. If, in the process of acquiring know- 
ledge by experiment, pain is inflicted in some 
degree, this must be counter-balanced, in forming 
our judgment, by the greater pain we thereby 
learn to prevent. Unfortunately this fact has 
been overlooked as a rule in the controversy about 
vivisection, and so the remark of Lord Justice 
Fletcher Moulton before the Royal Commission of 
1906 was to the point : 

‘II you want to do good in a particular way, and want to 
know how you can do it eSectlvely, give your heart a rest, and 
your brain a chance.’ I 

2, Findings of the Royal Commission. — The 
year 1876 marks a turning-point in the history of 
vivisection. Since that year protests against the 
‘ torture ’ of animals have become, in this country 
at least, an anachronism. A Royal Commission, 
consisting of Viscount Cardwell, Baron Winmar- 
leigh, W. E. Forster, Sir John B. Karslake, 
T. H. Huxley, J. E. Erichsen, and B. H. Hutton, 
was appointed on 22nd June 1875 to ‘inquire into 
the practice of subjecting live animals to experi- 
ments for scientific purposes, and to consider and 
report what measures, if any, it may be_ desirable 
to take in respect of any such practice.’ The 
Commission issued its report on 8th Jan. 1876. 

Its conclusion was that it is ‘ Impossible altogether to prevent 
the practice of making experiments upon living animals lor the 
attainment of knowledge applicable to the mitl^tion of human 
Buffering or the prolongation of human life ; . . . that by the 
use of anrosthetics pain may in the great majority of cases bo 
greatly mitigated ; that the infliction upon animals of any un- 
necessary pain is justly abhorrent to the moral sense of Your 
Majesty’s subjects generally.’ 

The Commission finally recommended that the 
ractice of experiments on living animals should 
e regulated by law and placed under the control 
of the Home Secretary. 

The first result of tne findings of the Commission 
was the passing of the Cruelty to Animals Act, 
1876 (39 and 40 Viet. c. 77). By it all experiments 
on animals by an unlicensed person were pro- 
hibited, and ordinarily experiments were confined 
to a registered place ; all licences were to be 
vouched for by one or more of the presidents of 
six great scientific bodies and by a professor ; the 
use of curari as an anaesthetic was disallowed ; in- 
vertebrate animals were excluded from the_ opera- 
tion of the Act ; and a series of restrictions on 
1 Evidence of Lord Justice Pleteher Moulton, p. 70. 
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exi)eriments were imposed, especially one which 
insisted that ‘tlie animal must during the whole 
of the experiment be under the influence of some 
anmstlietic of sufficient power to prevent the 
animal feeling pain,’ this being modified by a 
subseijuent section which allowed one series of 
experiments without anmsthetics on a prescribed 
certificate and for given reasons. One important 
fact had not come to light at the passing of this 
Act. Bacteriology as a science was but beginning 
its career. Hence all the evidence given before the 
Royal Commission dealt with current physiology, 
and when the Act was passed it was soon found 
that it made no provision for experiments by in- 
oculation, which are now 95 per cent of the whole. 
Accordingly, these had to be allowed for, and they 
are brou^it under certificate A and certificate B. 

3. Legal regulation of experiments. — Under the 
powers conferred by the Act of 1876 on the Home 
Secretary, certificates marked A, B, C, E, EE, or 
F are granted to licensed persons.* Certificate A 
allows experiments to be made without anicsthetics 
wlien amesthesia would necessarily frustrate the 
object of the permitted experiment. As a matter 
of fact, no cutting operations are performed under 
this certificate ; it sanctions inoculations, feeding, 
and similar procedures only, which involve no 
cutting ; and the animal has to be killed under 
amesthetics, if it be in pain, as soon as the result 
of the operation is ascertained. In view of the 
somewhat grotesque statements which are fre- 
quently made about the prevalence of cruelty 
\inder the existing law, it will be advantageous to 
state the nature of the ' pain condition ’ now pre- 
vailing. Additional safeguards against the inflic- 
tion of pain hove been provided, in accordance with 
the recommendation of the Commission of 1906, by 
strengthening the special condition (known as the 
* pain condition ’) which is endorsed on the licence 
in respect of all certificates which either dis- 
pense with the use of anassthetics or allow the 
animal to recover from the ancesthetio (provisos 2 
and 3 of sec. 3). The ‘ pain condition ’ now runs os 
follows ; 

'!( an antmal, after and by reason of any of the sa!d 
experiments under the said Certificate ... is found to be 
Buffering pain which is either severe or is likely to endure, and 
If the main result of the experiment has been attained, the 
animal shall forthwith be painlessly killed. 

If an animal, after and by reason of any of the said experi- 
ments, is found to bo suffering' severe pain which Is likely to 
endure, such animal ehall forthwith bo painlessly killed, whether 
the main result of the experiment has been attained or not. 

If any animal appears to an Inspector to be suffering con- 
siderable pain, and if the Inspector directs such animal to be 
destroyed, it shall forthwith be painlessly kUled.’ 

Certificate B allows an animal to be kept alive 
after tlie initial operation, where a more or less 
prolonged observation is necessary to the scientific 
success of the experiment. Certificate C allows 
experiments to be made in illustration of lectures, 
but under antesthesia. Certificates E and EE 
permit experiments on dogs or cats, and certificate 
F on horses, asses, -or mules. 

The best proof tliat the administration of the 
Act has been satisfactory is afforded by the find- 
ings of the second Royal Commission on Vivi- 
section appointed in 1906, which published its 
report in 1912. The report was signed by all the 
Commissioners ; it recommended no change in the 
text of tiio Act of 1876, but suggested, without 
recommending, a special certificate for all experi- 
ments on dogs ; it recommended certain increased 
restrictions and safeguards, whicli were adopted 
by the Home Office. It may be added that an 
uusticcessful attempt to pass a Dogs’ Protection 
Bill was made in 1919 in tne House of Commons. 

4. Practical conclusion. — Few questions hare 

1 Certificate D, which was basctl on section Hi. (rubsectlon b, 

4 of the Act allowing experiment* ' lor the purpose of testing a 
particular former disoovery,’ is no longer issued. 


roused more embittered feeling than that en- 
gendered by the belief that lower animals were 
being callously and uselessly ‘ tortured ’ by 
medical men and others. Men felt that the 
humaneness inonlcated by centuries of Christian 
teaching was being wantonly abandoned, and the 
outcry was in proportion to tlie nenmess to man 
of the animals which were used for experiment. 
Invertebrate animals were passed over as being 
neglimble, and it was with man’s nearest friends, 
the dog, the cat, and the horse, that sympathy 
was most londly expressed. Freqnentl3% however, 
an adequate sympathy for the snirerings of man 
himself was wanting to supplement that felt for 
these lower animals. No sufficient recognition 
was made of the fact that without experiments on 
animals doctors would frequently have no option 
save to experiment on their patients, for want of 
the knowledge which experiments on animals 
could alone secure. And, ns it is, ranch of the 
success attending treatment for diseases conncctea 
with the blood, with the alimentary canal and tlie 
digestion of food, and \vith the central nervous 
system, springs from knowledge gained by experi- 
ments on animals. Especially is this the case with 
diseases due to infection by microbes. As the 
Royal Commission of 1876 pointed out, 

*It was by obsen-ation that Dr. jenner discovered the 
Immunity from small-pox ol those who had contracted cow-pox. 
But it was by experiments upon cows that the origin of the 
cow-pox, a disease stated to be derived from “grease" in the 
horse, was ascertained.’ 

Pasteur’s discovery of the activity of micro- 
organisms in fermentation was the beginning of 
antiseptic and aseptic treatment of wounds, by 
which tliousands of human lives have been saved 
and indescribable suffering removed, and with 
which the name of Lord Lister will be always 
connected by a grateful world. The treatment of 
tuberculosis and diphtheria and the protective 
treatment against tetanus and rabies are dependent 
on knowledge gained by experiments on animals. 
In the same way the nature of cholera, bubonic 
plague, typhoid fever, epidemic meningitis, Malta 
fever, and otiier curses of mankind is now under- 
stood, and the road to tlieir anniliilation opened. 
When we weigh the suffering caused to hundreds 
of tliousands of iiumnn beings by these plngties 
against that far less pain caused bj’ inoculation 
to a comparatively small number of mice, rats, 
guinea-pigs, and rabbits, we realize how irrational 
it is to agitate for the total prohibition of vivi- 
section. The method of regulalion, not sujipres- 
aion, adopted in this country does justice at onco 
to the unquestioned claims of the lower animals 
to kindlj' treatment and to the duty of man to his 
fellows — the duty of using his ren-son in tlie age- 
long task of diminishing and linnlii' extinguishing 
that particular form or evil which goes by tlio 
name of disease. 

Bitibaturk. — Stephen Paget, EipfrimenU on Am'maU, 
lAjntion, IPOO; T/ie I'irireciitm Contrororry ; a SoUction cj 
Spffchet and Artidrs (published hv The Victoria Street 
Society), do. 1SS3; Eridrnae of l/ord JvsUer I'l'trh'T itoultrm 
btfore (he lioiiat Commietion on rfrfrrefi'on, do, 1013; I’ubiica. 
tions (p-imphlet* and leaflets) of tlic Ke.*carcb Dderioe Sochty. 
do. lOOSff. : ricitref ion ; the Iloyat S’Kiety for the rreeenlion 
of Cruelty to Animats, and the Royal Commiwi™, do. )ST6: 
R. J. S. Simpson, The Medical llirtory of the H’nr in 5o«(A 
Africa, do. IDll. W. F. GKIKIE-COBR 

VOLCANOES. — See Prodigies aot Por- 

TK.vrs. 

VOLITION.— See Wild. 

VOLTAIRE. — Fmnfois Marie Aroaet, who is 
known to us as A'oltaire, was liom cither at 
Cliatenuy or in Paris in November 1C9}. His 
father, Francois Arouct, had ligon treasurer to 
the Chanihre dcs ^mptes, and his mother, Mario- 
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Catherine Daumart, was bom, we are told, of a 
noble family of Poitou. Voltaire afterwards took 
his name from a small property in his mother’s 
family, though it has been maintained that it was 
derived from an anagram on his signature Arouet 
L. J. (‘ le jeune’) ; but the fact that in the dedica- 
tion to his (Edipe he signed ‘ Arouet de Voltaire’ 
proves that he did not take the second name in 
order to cast the other into oblivion. Voltaire 
was thus horn in a state of moderate affluence, 
and he was sent to the Jesuit College Louis-le- 
Grand, which bore the high reputation for learning 
possessed by schools of that order. Here he was 
not only distinguished intellectually but was 
pointed out by his tutor as the future ‘ coryphreus 
of deism in France.’ On leaving college, he came 
into touch with the Abb6 de Chftteauneuf, who 
had been a friend of his mother, and who was his 
godfather ; he brought him into relation with 
Ninon de I’Enclos. That remarkable woman, 
who had had the courage to reject Madame de 
Maintenon’s offer of an invitation to the court on 
condition that she should become divote, was now 
very old, hut she maintained her freshness of spirit, 
and she soon discerned the remarkable character 
of the boy and left him a legacy for the purchase 
of books. Already he deplored in verse ‘his 
Jansenist of a brother’ ana declaimed a poem, 
called the Mdisade, by J. B. Rousseau* (though 
the author attributed it to Voltaire), which por- 
trays Moses as an impostor. Perhaps it was from 
Ninon that Voltaire first learned tlie lesson whose 
influence pervaded all his life, that the spirit of 
man is free, and that men are entitled to form 
their judgments for themselves. The society into 
which young Voltaire was launched was indeed 
a dissolute one. It represented a reaction against 
the hypocrisy and intolerance of the court of Louis 
xrv., and its wit was frivolous and its literary 
efforts trifling. The Abb6 Chaulieu, a versifier 
of some merit, exercised much influence on Voltaire 
and typified the outlook of the society in which he 
moved. 

Naturally M. Arouet, the father, was shocked 
at the company kept by his son, and by the fact 
that he began to write a tragedy instead of learn- 
ing law. He finally dispatched him to the Marquis 
de Chateauneuf, brother to the Abb6, and French 
ambassador in Holland ; but the young man be- 
came entangled in a love affair and the ambassador 
sent him home. The love, if such it was, was 
soon forgotten, but Voltaire, to the despair of his 
father, was determined to live in the world in 
which he had got a footing, mingling Avith the 
nobles and more bent on versifying than occupying 
an office-stool, in spite of the fact that he had 
matriculated as a laivyer. A friend of his father 
took pity on him and brought him to a chateau 
near Fontainebleau, where he became engrossed 
in the study of history — a study Avhich resulted 
later on in the production of La Henriade and 
Le Siicle de Louis XIV. Louis Xiv. died in 1715, 
and there followed an outburst of satires on the 
memory of the monarch who had enjoyed such 
adoration. One of these was termed Les fai vu 
and concluded, after describing the evils Avhich in 
his short life the Aiuiter had seen, the crowded 
prisons, the unjust taxes, with ‘And I am but 
twenty years old.’ Though Voltaire was actually 
twenty-tAvo, he Avas falselj’ accused of being the 
author, and in May 1717 he AA'as cast into the 
Bastille, where he remained till April 1718, being 
allowed to return to Paris in the folioAAung October. 
This Avos not his first detention ; he had been sent 
out of Paris as early as 1716, oAA-ing to verses that 
he had Avritten regarding certain distinguished 
personages. 

> Not to be confueed with Jean Jacques Rousseau. 


Confinement in the Bastille, which was perhaps 
not _ very severe, had little effect on Voltaire’s 
rairits, for here he sketched out tlie poem of La 
Ligue, corrected his tragedy (Edipe, and even 
Avrote gay verses on his misfortune. (Edipe Avas 
performed in 1718 Avith great success, and this AA-as 
the first of his dramatic Avorks, Avhich Avere to 
folloAv on0_ another in such marA'ellous succession. 
Before this he had Avritten only fugitive pieces, 
including an ode Avhich had vainly contested for a 
prize given by the French Academy. AfterAvards 
he went on Avith his great Avork, the Henriade, 
and also Avrote the tragedy of ArUmire (1720), 
Avhich Avas much more severely criticized than was 
the (Edipe. EveryAvhere the young poet Avas Avel- 
comed, though he appears to have again been 
banished for a season from Paris for his inter- 
course Avith the enemies of the regent, and more 
especially with Richelieu and de Gortz. With 
Madame de Rupelmonde he visited Holland and 
saAV J. B. Rousseau at Brussels. Voltaire read 
his Epttre d Uranie, and Rousseau recited his 
AA’orks to him, but the tAvo men separated as irre- 
concilable enemies. Voltaire returned to France 
in 1722 and in 1724 produced Mariamne, Avhich 
Avas on the same lines as Artimire under new 
names and plot ; then came the famous Henriade 
under the name of La Ligue. Voltaire as author 
of this Avonderful trilogy — La Henriade, (Edipe, 
and Mariamne — may be said to have made nis 
mark in literature. The idea of being the eulogizer 
of King Henry rv. had inflamed his imagination 
since his tAventy-first year, and he had begun to 
Avrite in the Bastille. His idea Avas to dedicate 
the Avork to the king of France (Louis xv.), and 
the dedication Avas Avritten, but there Avere diffi- 
culties in regard to censorship, and it did not 
appear. The book was issued in 172.8 at Rouen 
after an abortive effort to get it published by 
subscription at The Hague. An English edition 
(1726) Avas dedicated to the queen of England, 
consort of George II. The poem ii- often compared 
Avith the .^Eneid, and it has a place in French 
literature Avhich brings it into comparison AAuth 
the classics of ancient days. The subject was a 
great one, and, Avhile it adheres to historic facts, 
there is in the Avork a fine sense of morality, and 
above all that deep love of humanity and liberty 
Avhich characterizes its author’s best Avritings. 
Condorcet says that the Henriade was born in 
the centuiy of reason, ami the more progress made 
by reason among men, the greater AVill be its circle 
of admirers. Unfortunately for the truth of this 
dictum, life and dramatic power are also necessary 
to make a ivork such as this immortal, and these 
are lacking in the poem. Perhaps it Avaa not 
possible for Voltaire to Avrite a great epic : it 
required a depth of thought and concentration 
that was not his. Also the age Avas possibly too 
critical and superficial. 

In 1722 Arouet the elder died, implacable to 
the last ae> regards his gifted son, avIio Avas noAv 
definitely knoAvn by his mmous name of Voltaire. 
The latter Avas living a life of social pleasure, 
visiting country-houses, — those of _ Sully, Villars, 
etc. — composing verses d’occasion,^ anpnging 
theatricals, and Avriting all the Avhile Avith set 
and definite purpose. He loved the country, but 
dreaded the loss of precious time spent in country- 
house pleasures. Change of scene seemed necessary 
to him ; he Avas ever passing from one place to 
another in a Avay that Avas astonishing in those 
days of comparatively fixed abode. It Avas a life 
of quick impressions, but not entirely one of self- 
indulgence, for Voltaire never forgot that his work 
claimed his first endeaA’ours, and he never hesitated 
to speak his mind ivilb perfect vigour. OneAvould 
have imagined that that work Avonld have given 
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him an established place in society and caused his 
person to be respected, but, if he himself might be 
tempted to think so, he got a rough awakening. 

Voltaire was dining, as he otten dined, with the Duke of 
BuUy. There he met the Chevalier de Rohan, who took it 
amiss that Voltaire’s sentiments did not agree with his onm. 
‘Who is that young man,’ he asked, ‘who contradicta me in 
tones so loud ? ’ ‘ My lord,’ Voltaire replied, ‘ it is one who 
bears no great name but who wins respect for the name he 
bears.’ A few days later the chevalier took revenge upon the 
young man by causing his lackeys to administer a caning to 
him at the duke’s door. Sully refused to interfere, and, stung 
by rage, Voltaire obtained instruction in the use of the small 
iword and challenged de Bohan. The family of the latter 
prevented him from fighting, and Voltaire was thrown once 
more into the Bastille, where he was kept for sixteen days. 

This was in April 1726, and on 2nd May he was 
allowed to leave for England, accompanied hy an 
escort as far as Calais. 

Voltaire’s journey to England was not only a 
turning-point in his life, but a factor in the 
economic and intellectual history of France. One 
can imagine the spirit in which he went there, 
burning with indignation at the manner in which 
he had been treated by the laws or customs of his 
tountry. He passed into the country of Newton 
and Locke, of Shaftesbury and Bolingbroke, of 
Swift and Pope — a country which allowed men to 
speak without let or hindrance of what they had 
experienced or believed. Voltaire had become 
known as a writer of verse and tragedy ; now he 
felt it to be his mission to become the liberator of 
his countrymen from bondage and false beliefs. 
‘Voltaire left France a poet, he retiimed to it a 
sage.’^ Newton’s careful examination of facts 
strongly appealed to the young man, and his mind 
was specially draum towards the Newtonian theory 
of attraction as well as to Locke’s appeal to ex- 
perience as the basis of all knowledge. Meta- 
physics — even the metaphysics of Descartes — 
took on a new aspect to him. The Lettres philo- 
sqphiques, ou Lettres sur les Anglais draw atten- 
tion to the many matters in which the country in 
which he was living was in advance of that of his 
birth. He was but a refugee from the Bastille, 
and his country was still in a condition of feudal- 
ism with an aristocracy which was exempt from 
certain forms of taxation. In England, on the 
other hand, he saw intellectual eminence honoured 
and rewarded ; even administrative posts were 

E inted to distinguished men of letters, whilst the 
erty of the press was absolute. We cannot 
wonder that the Lettres were publicly burned by 
decree of the French Parliament. 

The tragedy of Brutus was the firstfruits of 
Voltaire’s visit to England, expressing as it did 
the aspirations of an oppressed people. The next 
twenty years of Voltaire s life, between his learing 
England and going to Berlin, were a prolific period. 
The dates of his most famous tragedies are as 
follows : Brutus, 1730, Zaire, 1732, Mart de C£sar, 
1735, Alsire, 1736, Mahomet, 1741, Mirope, 1743, 
Simiramis, 1748, Tancride, 1760. The M(mt de 
Cisar was a brave venture, for not only did it 
deal with ground well trodden by a greater 
dramatist than Voltaire himself, but it was a play 
without love scenes or women, and in three acts 
only, and thereby a complete innovation. Its 
republicanism, too, was sufficient to cause its 
publication to be at first prohibited in those days 
of tyranny. Its author came into further contact 
with the authorities over an attack he made on 
the excommunication of a celebrated actress, who 
on her death was refused burial rites. But, though 
Voltaire was ever ready to take up re.al causes of 
oppression, he ivas far too susceptible to any vulgar 
calumny, and his time and talents were used in 
petty quarrels unworthy of a man of intellect and 
position. His struggle was by his writings to inn 
1 John Uorler, Voltaire, p. B8. 


for himself a place in public esteem which would 
secure for him the goodivill of the populace. 
Briphyle was not a success, but Zaire had the 
tender note that appealed to the sentiments of the 
human heart. Adelaide du Guesclin, though on 
similar lines, did not take the public fancy. It 
was followed by the Temple du Goiit, a criticism 
of past and living initers. The Lettres philo- 
sophiques _ had been burned in 1734. There 
appeared^ in them certain notes, now well known, 
in criticism of Pascal, which were specially re- 
sented, and the causes mentioned before made it 
thoroughly detested. The Bpttre d Uranic its 
author felt himself constrained to disavow and 
ascribe to Chaulieu, now dead — an action im- 
possible to justify. In 1729 Voltaire began that 
poem which has made his name famous or in- 
famous, and which was his amusement for many 
years of his life. La Pucelle d'OrUans is an in- 
defensible attack on the memory of a great de- 
liverer of the writer’s country, and it cannot be 
justified from either a historical or a moral point 
of view. It was constantly being quoted to eager 
listeners, and the publication of it was a constant 
peril hanging over its writer’s head. Voltaire all 
this time was in constant trouble with his many 
critics, one of the chief of whom in 1735 was 
Ddfontaine, who attacked him in La Voltairo- 
nianie. This was a reply to Voltaire’s Le Pr£- 
servaiif. There was much personal abuse on 
Ddfontaine’s part, in which Voltaire’s private life 
and relationship to Madame du Ch&telet were 
involved. 

This was a time of persecution and humiliation 
for Voltaire, but it was also a time of happiness 
and prosperity, for the fortune which his cnormons 
output, in addition to his speculations, brought him 
left him a liberty which he never before possessed. 
He wanted riches and independence, and ho got 
them. Then between 1733 and 1749 he formed 
that connexion with Madame du Chfltelet which 
proved such a strong influence on his life. It was 
a strange friendship— one of comradeship rather 
than passion. The ‘ divine Emily ’ was a student 
of a very serious type, and she made the kind of 
surroundings which Voltaire required for his very 
serious work, in the famous chftteau of Cirey in 
the independent duchy of Lorraine. Hero these 
two wonderful people— for Madame du Chfttelet 
was a brilliant and accomplished woman — studied 
Newton, quarrelled sometimes, made friends again, 
worked literally day and night together, and even 
competed together for a prize olfered by the 
Academy (on so uninspiring a topic ns the pro- 
pagation of fire), though taking, characteristically 
enough, opposite views on the subject. Voltaire 
wrote on the philosophy of Newton, and Madame 
du Chfttelet co-operated with him. Voltaire was 
deeply interested in scientific questions, but ho 
had no real aptitude for science; his mind was 
not that way inclined, and an enemy went so far 
ns to say that he was the man who could ‘best 
write down what other people have thought.’* 
Voltaire was therefore well advised to aevotc 
himself to poetry and philosophy rather than 
become a second-rate savant.’ He followed this 
advice, and at Cirey produced Alzire, Zulime, 
Mahomet, and his Dtscours en vers sur V Homme, 
whilst he also wrote the Histoirc de Charles XII. 
and prepared the Siicle de Louis XIV., and collected 
the materials for his Essai sur I’hist. qfnlrale et sw 
les mocurs el Vcsprit des nations. All the while he 
was not stationary at the ch&teau, but moved al>ont 
I from place to place — Amsterdam, Brussels, Berlin, 
etc. — always glad to return to his settled homo 
again- Faria was free to him after 1735. His 

I > Itorlcy, p. 120. 

1 sOondorcet, Tie (i< roWafif, p. 186. 
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I sovereign, Lonis xv., vrouid have none of him, 

I Frederick, now king of Prussia (1740), took 
'antage of Voltaire’s fear of how his writings 
jht cause him trouble, and tried to secure his 
sence by an ofier of protection. A constant 
respondence took place between the two, as 

II as a soi-disant diplomatic visit on Voltaire’s 
t to the king. 

r oltaire’s historical writings occupied him greatly 
this period of his life. He is not remembered 
properly speaking, a historian, but his histori- 
works are all written in reference to the times 
ivhich he himself lived, and hence their interest 
us to this day. They are full of intelligence 

I good sense, with moralizings which are to 
! point and are yet combined with an irony 
ion is characteristic of the author. His Siicie 
Louis XIV. is specially interesting, inasmuch as 
was able to make use of his own private informa- 
n and of memoirs hitherto unpublished, like 
ise of Saint-Simon. He gives a very full account 
ihe government, commerce, and industry of the 
le. In fact, he had in view not only to •write 
istory of the period Avith which he dealt, but 
0 to relate the history of the human mind in 
it wonderful epoch of history. He worked with 
lat diligence, passing the whole day at his desk, 
1, despite frequent ill-health, never seemed to 
1 . 

iladame de Pompadour was Voltaire’s first friend 
court, and through her he was asked to cele- 
ite the marriage of the dauphin in a court piece 
led the Frincesse de Navarre. In view of this 
rk, ■which he regarded very lightly, he was 
de in 1745 historiographer of France— a position 
se jointly held by liacine and Boileau— and 
en thereby a certain protection as well as a 
ary of 2000 livres. But above all he desired to 
;ain admission to the Academy, and before this 
s possible he wrote to Latour, head of his former 
ool, professing his devotion not only to religion 
b also to the Jesuits. He achieved his end in 
16. But he did not long hold a place in royal 
our, for libels poured upon him, worse even 
in before. Cr6billon was given the pre-eminence 
an author by Madame de Pompadour and 
lers, and everything was done that could be 
le to humiliate and discourage him. 

In 1749 Madame du Chfttmet, the friend of 
teen years, died. Her companionship had 
ant much to Voltaire, and his life with her had 
:n on the whole useful and not without dignity, 
jderick of Prussia, who had for long corresponded 
bh Voltaire and had formerly urged his migra- 
n to Prussia, came to the throne in 1740, and 
lewed his blandishments. The result was that 
July 1750 Voltaire arrived at Potsdam. He 
.8 received with the greatest respect by his re- 
irkable host and endowed with a pension ; but 
3 step was one which he had every cause to 
pret. By his action he even gave_ ollence in his 
•n country and to Louis xv., his king, little 
preciated as he had been by him before. He 
Dught he would find liberty and peace jn his new 
ode, but he found on the intellectual sideobscur- 
tism only. The Academy of Sciences, founded 
Sojphie-Charlotte under the direction of Leibniz, 
d fallen on evil days. The king was mainly 
icemed about drill and orthodox theology, and 
rlin was far behind Paris in civilization, being 
many ways but a mediteval town. The associa- 
in of these two, the greatest figures in Europe, 

II always be a matter of the profoundest interest 
mankind. But actually the combination was 
lastrous. Frederick was Voltairean, it is true, 
t his interests were centred in the establishment 
the Prussian ascendancy and the transformation 
the face of Europe. Voltaire’s task was a no 


less momentous one, for bis aim and obmct were 
to change the intellectual outlook of the Continent 
and destroy the old spiritual ascendancy. But the 
two men moved in different planes— nothing could 
have made them agree — and during the two and a 
half years spent by Voltaire as Frederick’s guest 
there were constant and undignified quarrels and 
stupid practical jokes of a spiteful sort. It was 
all unworthy, and we cannot wonder that tlie visit 
came to an untimely end. Voltaire was no easy 
guest, always looking out for insults, which were 
not_ hard to find. 'Tliere is a famous and cruel 
saying which La Mdtrie quoted as having been 
applied to Voltaire by the king : ‘ I require him a 
year longer . . . one sucks the orange and casts 
away the skin.’* Voltaire was grasping, while 
Frederick was parsimonious ; he quarrelled with 
Lessing and got into not too creditable financial 
transactions. But, despite all this, and the fact 
that he was asked to criticize and amend the king’s 
verses, Voltaire made progress with the Siicle de 
Louis XIV., and the famous Diciionnaire philoso- 
phiqm. There was doubtless a certain fellow-feel- 
ing^etween the two men, who were at one in then 
hatred of superstition and prejudice; but there 
was a strong disagreement too, and Maiipertuis 
was the means of bringing this disagreement to a 
head. Maupertuis was an ancient rival of Voltaire, 
and a quarrel arose between the two. The one 
issued Lettres, the other the Diatribe du Docteur 
Akakia. The king was at first amused, but the 
Diatribe was proscribed and ordered to be burned. 
Voltaire had, liowever, aceording to his wont, sent 
copies away, which were printed, and the king 
was annoyed by this and placed him under arrest. 
After a sort of reconciliation Voltaire finally left 
Potsdam in 1753 and went to Leipzig, there to stay 
with the Duchess of Saxe-Gotha, for whom he 
commenced the Annales de VEmpire, a popular 
history of Germany, which he himself did not rate 
highly. Subsequently be journeyed to Frankfort, 
where he and his niece, Madame Denis, were 
arrested and kept for three weeks under guard. 
Frederick tried to put the blame on another, but 
the matter caused much resentment, and Voltaire 
told his friends that the king had ‘a hundred 
times kissed the very hand which he had just 
caused to be enchained.” 

On leaving Frankfort Voltaire went to Colmar in 
Alsace, where he completed his Annales and spent 
nearly two years, and where he thought of settling. 
But Franco seemed impossible, as persecutions 
threatened; he happened on one occasion to go 
to Geneva to consult Tronchin, and its beauty, 
language, and liberty captivated him ; _ conse- 
quently he settled in a country-house outside the 
town, named LesDdlices. Even that resting-place 
did not seem perfectly secure, and, in order to 
have retreats from the persecution of the Catholici 
on the one hand and the extreme Reformed party 
on the other, he bought houses in the different 
territories and in turn inhabited Toumay, Fem^ 
in France, and Les Ddlices close to Geneva. It 
was at the last place that he and Madame Denis, 
his ■widowed niece, made their home and set up a 
considerable establishment. 

The year 1754 was, so to speak, a dividing time 
in Voltaire’s life. After a stormy period of combat 
and fear he passed from dependence to independ- 
ence and comparative freedom. He was wealthy 
— not from the proceeds of his works, but from 
speculations — and was able to set up a theatre and 
keep open house, whilst he could print ns he 
■wished in Geneva. He was no longer dependent 
on the great as formerly, but received them into 
his house on equal terms. It promised to be » 

I Letter to Madame Deoif, Berlin, Znd Sept. 1755. 

* Oondorcet, p. 206. 
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peaceful life, but he meant to devote himself to 
political work, to obtaining a change in the con- 
stitution of European states such as would bring 
them more into line with that of England. He 
wished above all to procure economy of public 
money, to put an end to persecution and intoler- 
ance, and lie carried on a vast correspondence with 
these ends in view. He was ambitious, desired to 
produce and to teach. He might indeed be com- 
pared to a great European instructor — one whose 
work was to enlighten nations which were not too 
favourably disposed to receive the instruction 
offered them. He was not an idealist perhaps, 
but he had the good of his fellow-countrymen at 
heart, and there was no better place from which 
to preach his gospel of the deliverance of mankind 
from the thraldom of the oppressor than the 
republics of Berne and Geneva. 

His literary work went on apace. The first 
play to appear was L'Orphelin de la Chine, com- 
posed when he was in Alsace and performed 
in 1765. His peace was, however, disturbed by 
the piratical publication of La Pueelle, which 
forced him to finish and issue it himself. By its 
means there was plenty of reason given to the 
enemy to blaspheme, although it may be possible 
to argue that it aims at the destruction of hypo- 
crisy and superstition. It is impossible, if so, not 
to wish that a better and less gross manner of 
bringing about that result had been adopted and 
that more respect had been shown for a famous 
woman and patriot. He also ivrote at this time 
the poem entitled La Loi naturelle and the 
Disastre de Lisbonne. The first was burned by 
the parliament at Paris because of its attack on 
intolerance and the fear of where such opinion 
would lead. The second was in antagonism to the 
orthodox view of the origin of evil, and was con- 
demned in consequence. In 1759 he published 
Candide, undoubtedly one of the best of all his 
works of the romantic and philosophic type._ It is 
an ironical satire on the optimism of Leibniz, and 
is extremely amusing as well m full of a conimon- 
sense type of wisdom, so that it can be read jn the 
present day with as much pleasure as when it was 
first published. At the end of it there is the famous 
injunction to himself and his readers to ‘ cultivate 
one’s own garden.’ Voltaire also made a free 
translation of Ecclesiastes and part of the Song of 
Solomon. In 1767 the first edition of his collected 
works appeared. This was published under his 
own supervision, and to this edition there was 
added the Essai sur I’hist. g6n6rale et sur les mceurs 
et I’csprit des nations, a work undertaken in order 
to influence Madame du Chfltelet in favour of the 
study of history. This work involved an immense 
amount of research and labour that must have been 
irksome to a man of quick wit like VoltairCj who 
was neither an earnest student nor a metaphysician. 
But his historical writing was never dull. He 
grouped his facts and interpreted these in a wide 
way, giving them life and significance. Uis re- 
flexions may not be very profound, but they are 
full of common sense and lust. He obuained the 
best material available and put it to the best use 
in his power. On the whole he was seriipuloiis 
and critical in respect of the value of his evidence. 
Satire and wit were always at his command. 

In 1765 Voltaire sold Les Delices and settled at 
Femev. where he occupied the position of a country 
gentleman, and where he was \Tsited by most of 
the celebrated men of the day in Euro^. He 
corresponded voluminously and even ^me 

touch with his former friend King ^derick. 
Diderot and d’Alembertlaunchcd their ^at pro- 
ject of the Encvcloptdie while Voltaire was still at 
{jerlin and with ftieir object, the free and onen 
statement of the facts of science and philosopV* 


he was in the most intense 8}’mpnthy. Hence 
from Ferney he wrote a number of articles for the 
work. That work had to be printed in secrecy, 
and, \vhen it once became known, it was sjieedily 
proscribed. The writers were known as the philo- 
so/ihcs and encyclojiddistcs, and among them the 
chief was often named 'the natriareh of Ferney.’ 
The latter was as usual ready to make reply to 
the ignorant attacks made on the writers who 
numbered among them those most distinguished 
in the literary world ; and a series of lampoons 
ivas the result. One of these is known by the 
name of L’Ecossaise, a comedy in which a calum- 
niating journalist is introduced. 

At tlie age of sixty-six Voltaire wrote Tancride, 
dedicated to Madame de Pompadour. This work 
was admired by Gibbon * and translated by Goethe, 
and it has always been considered one of the 
author’s best dramas. But he was not only con- 
cerned with literature, for the human side of him 
was ever conspicuous. 

His admiration (or the great Ciorneille was protonnd, and his 
notes on some o( Corneille’s works are classic. Though he 
might criticize where he thought criticism due, none recognir^ 
more fully the greatness of this man of whom France was so 
Justly proud. His grand-niece was, he heard, in distress, and 
at once Voltaire said that it ‘was the duty of a soldier to 
succour the niece of his gencraL’^ Consequently he brought 
her to Ferney and proiided for her education, and with won 
derful tact and good feeling he caused her to believe that shl 
owed her support to the proceeds of her uncle’s writings. 

Another cose, much more remarkable, is that of Caias. Thli 
old man, a Protestant, had been broken on the wheel because 
his eon was found dead and he was accused of poisoning him, 
although there was not the slightest evidence of the (act. The 
accusation rested on the statement, quite unwarranted, that 
Caias (eared his son’s turning Catholic and therefore brought 
about his death 1 in conset|ucnce the son was regarded as a 
martyr. The father died, but Voltaire took enormous trouble 
to have the sentence annulled and to prevent the other members 
of the family from being convicted as accomplices ; and, in 
the end, after years of work, he was successful. During the 
three years which were taken up with this matter Voltaire 
stated that ' not a smile passed over my (ace but that I re- 

S reached myself (or it as though 1 had committed a crime.’* 
o wonder that when he came to Paris in triumph before his 
death he was acclaimed as the saviour of Caias. 

Sirven's case was somewhat similar, but he had time to save 
himself and take refuge with the protector of the oppressed 
and persecuted, and he was consequently secure. 

But it must not be assumed that it was only 
those of another faith than that in which he had 
been brought up whom Voltaire succoured. He 
was ready to help any one oppressed in whatever 
way, and whatever his professed religion. The 
Jesuits even, his old instructors, whoso order was 
destroyed — ‘the friends of letters and enemies of 
reason,’ as Condorcet calls them — enlisted his 
ympathy, and one of them, persecuted by the 
Janseiiists, became his almoner at Ferney. Possibly 
he was not without his use wlien Voltaire’s own 
enemies blasphemed. But free-thought was speed- 
ing apace, and persecution did little, if anytning, 
to stem the tide. Jean .Jacques Rousseau was 
writing, and his writings were being circulated 
abroad. Political feeling was strong against a 
privileged and effete aristocracy. And yet the 
most astonishing events occurred, like the case of 
a young soldier named La Barre, alamt seventeen 
years old, who was accused of defacing a crucifix 
placed on the bridge of Abbeville. The lad was 
executed with horrible barbarity, and this aroused 
a blaze of indignation in Vollairejs bosom, although 
he had some cause to fear for himself, seeing that 
the Diclionnaire phitosophigue was in a manner 
involved (it was bunied with La Barre’s body). 
No wonder that he exclaimed, ‘ I am tired of hear- 
ing that twelve men were able to establish Christi- 
anity ; 1 should like to prove that one is capable 
of (lestroying it.’ \V*e cannot forget Voltaire’s 
efforts on behalf of our own Admiral Byng, who 
retired before the French at Minorca and vra* 

1 DieUnr and Fail, ch. Ilk, note 93. 

* Letter of Tth Kov. 1700. * Condorcet, p. SW. 
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shot in 1757. ‘In this country,’ says Voltaire of 
England in Candide, ‘ it is well to put an admiral 
to death now and then to encourage the others.’* 

This side of Voltaire’s character — his righteous 
indignation with injustice and indefatigable efforts 
after restitution when injustice had been inflicted 
— is the side which attracts us most. He, perhaps 
the greatest personality in Europe (for Frederick 
was his only rival till the star of Goethe rose), 
endowed witn a power of sarcasm and of invective 
of the inost incisive kind, had the power to act, 
and it is entirely to his honour that in those 
difficult times he did act without fear and without 
delay. His humour was the hitter humour of the 
man who felt that things were too desperately had 
to be taken entirely seriously, but this sardonic 
merriment did not prevent his practical action. 
His correspondence, which forms in some ways the 
most interesting part of his voluminous writings, 
is full of expressions of his inmost feelings regard- 
ing the events that were occurring daily around 
him. The iron burned deep into his soul, and he 
was given the power to foresee what was wholly 
realized only later on and then was dealt with by 
the terrors of revolutionaries. 

There is another side to Voltaire’s character 
which is more difficult to fathom. When he built 
his new manor house, he also built a small church 
with the inscription on it ‘Deo erexit Voltaire.’ 
And his correspondence shows him to be apparently 
anxious to prove himself to be all things to all men. 
He was likewise always ready to shelter himself 
through anonymity, and even to ascribe his works 
to another, though the other was dead and unable 
to defend himself. No doubt the times were bad 
and men’s lives had to be preserved j but, whatever 
the customs of the day, this action was far from 
heroic. Then there is the famous coniinimion 
made on 1st April 1769, followed by a public 
rotestation of respect for the Church. His impish 
elight in forcing the priest to administer the 
communion to him, though forbidden by his 
bishop, and his ‘ forgiveness ’ of the bishop, is not 
an edifying spectacle, any more than the fact that 
Voltaire had himself made temporal father of the 
order of Capuchins for the district of Gex — an act 
done probably to annoy the bishop of Annecy. 
Even his sympathizers were scandalized by these 
actions, and in regard to them and many others 
no real justification seems possible. Voltaire was 
a deist, but that he regarded orthodox Christianity 
in any other way than as a scofler is unthinkable, 
and this is the rOle he played throughout. He 
scoffed at the ordinary optimistic point of view, 
whether it was that of the philosopher or that of 
the ordinary believer. He was always ready to 
criticize and show tlie errors incipient in any 
positive creed or system of philosophy, but he 
never reached a constructive system either of 
spiritual belief or of social theory. Indeed he 
did not appear to have constructive power any 
more than great originality, but his interest in 
theological matters is apparent from his constant 
references to them. His religion, though it par- 
took of negation, was not of the wholly negative 
character of that of some of his contemporaries, 
nor did it partake of the nature of the beliefs of 
Rousseau. Voltaire denied what he believed to 
be false, and that included practically all that he 
had received as religious tradition from the past. 
But it left a sort of possibility for the future 
wliich seemed to satisfy many of his successors, 
bald and empty and unfruitful as it might seem 
to be. ‘ I shall always be convinced that a watch 
proves a watchmaker and that the universe proves 
a God.’’ And Voltaire’s attacks on religion were 

I Oondorcet, p. 2JB. 
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not philosophic. His was a mind of extreme 
lucidity, which took hold of detailed facta that 
he held to be false and on which he poured 
derision as well as argument. He tried to cover 
the teaching of the Church on mirades, e.o., with 
ridicule. With Rousseau Voltaire had little in 
common. Rousseau’s sentimentalism made but 
little appeal to the older man’s reasoning mind. 
Rousseau had repelled Voltaire’s offers of assist- 
ance and shelter, and that was one cause of their 
estrangement, but their ivritings were antipathetic 
to one another, and Rousseau’s effusions seemed 
to Voltaire false and his conduct hypocritical. 

Voltaire’s long life at Femey — it lasted almost 
twenty years — has made a deep impression on 
mankind. Here he was growing into an old man 
on whom the eyes of Europe were constantly set 
either in deep dislike and fear or in admiration. 
He was in continual controversy, whether with 
the republic of Geneva or with the clerics. His 
hospitality to every kind of man, whether from 
Russia, England, or Germany, was constant and 
ungrudging. His niece, Madame Denis, who was 
unattractive and not agreeable in temper, kept 
house for him on a lavish scale, and he became 
a sort of ‘ hotel-keeper for Europe.’ The winters 
were cold, but the life suited one who was glad 
to evade the distractions and intrigues of Paris, 
and doubtless for a man who was constantly 
subject to illness it tended to the prolongation of 
life. He wrote perpetually, corresponding with 
every civilized court and witii distinguished persons 
of every country. Not only did the great men of 
the earth write to the patriarch but also every 
one, young or old, who wished for advice on 
literary or speculative questions. Many thousands 
of Voltaire’s letters are now in existence, and 
they are full of wit, if not always pleasant 
reading, 

Paris, much ns he hated its atmosphere and 
resented its treatment of him in the past, had the 
same attraction for Voltaire as it has for all its 
children, and in 1778 he set out for the metropolis. 
His departure was bemoaned by his tenants and 
the peasantry of the Pays de Gex, a district which 
by his wise management he had caused to prosper 
exceedingly. Voltaire, as we know, managed his 
own monetary matters to great advantage, and ho 
also had the business faculty which is necessary to 
make a countryside prosperous. At the same time 
he took an acute interest in polities abroad, more 
especially in the war between Russia and Turkey 
and the partitioning of Poland. By this tirne 
Louis XV. had died (1774), and Turgot was in 
power, gre.atly to Voltaire’s satisfaction. He hoped 
everything from the advent of this gi’eat minister, 
who worked hard to bring about the reforms in 
economics that Voltaire so keenly desired ; and 
his fall in 1776 brought him near to despair. 
But he had conceived a desire to see his tragedy 
Jr6ne, now completed, produced, and above all to 
revisit the city from which he had been absent for 
thirty years. Nothing could be more flattering 
than his reception. Admiring crowds pressed 
around him, and jealousy was silent before the 
great old man whose personality had so impressed 
itself on the nation. People threw themselves at 
his feet and kissed his garments, for he was greeted 
as the true vindicator of the cause of liumanity 
against oppression, more even than as n great and 
famous writer. ‘ They will kill me with joy,’ he 
said, and indeed this proved but too true. Irine 
was performed amidst tears of enthusiasm ; the 
author’s bust was crowned in the theatre, and it 
was difficult for him to pass through the surging 
masses of people. ‘ Long live Voltaire ! Long live 
the Benrtade, Mahomet, and La Pucelle I ’ they 
cried. The Academy, after all its coldness to him 
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in early days, lavished honours upon him. Franklin 
■w&s in Paris, and Voltaire insisted on speaking to 
him in his own tongue and blessing his grandson 
in the simple words ‘ God and liberty.’ And the 
^eat man was not idle. He was revising his 
Essai sur les mcBurs, fund, he had a scheme for a 
now dictionary to be issued by the Academy, and 
he even himself undertook the first letter in it. 
But all this was too much for a man of 84. Sleep 
went from him, he took more opium than was 
good for him, and finally died on 30th May 1778. 
The Abb6 Gaultier confessed him some time before 
his death, and it was declared by him that he died 
in the Catholic religion in which he was born. 
* I am about to appear before God, the Creator 
of the universe,’ he wrote. ‘ If you have anything 
to say to me, it will be my duty and privilege to 
receive you.’^ When he was in the act of death, 
the cure of Saint-Sulpice tried to get him to give 
a more detailed statement of his beliefs, and, as 
he was frustrated in this, made difficulties about 
his burial. Finally, however, Voltaire was buried 
at the Monastery of Soelliferes in Champagne, 
where his nephew was abb6, in time to avoid the 
interdict of the bishop. There was also objection 
made to the usual service for one of the members 
of the Academy ; the king of Prussia, however, 
held a service at Berlin in his memory and himself 
wrote his iloffe. In 1791 the body was removed 
to the Panth6on, but later it was disturbed and 
taken away, like so many others. 

Voltaire’s personal appearance is perhaps better 
known than that of any literaiy man of his time. 
He was extremely thin, almost like a skeleton in 
old age, with bright piercing eyes and a ‘mocking 
smile,’ and he wore a wig. He had a great attrac- 
tion for women and a certain devotion to them, 
but this was for the most part of a platonic kind, 
and in any case he did not, like so many of his 
contemporaries, allow himself to be carried off his 
feet by it. His life was never indecent, judged 
by the standards of liis time, whatever his expres- 
sions may seem to us to be. His powers of work 
were prodigious, and, though not physically strong, 
he often worked for eighteen or twenty hours on 
end. He was interested in medicine and has the 
credit of recommending inoculation for smallpox 
when it was hardly thought of. His conclusion as 
to health matters is given in a letter to M. Bagieu, 
a well-known surgeon : ‘ I have come to the con- 
clusion that every man must be his own doctor 
. • . above all he must know how to suffer, grow 
old, and die.’® Sometimes he is seen bargaining 
and quarrelling about sums of no importance, and 
then inordinately munificent on another occasion. 
From such contradictoriness of nature he may be 
painted black or white, os the sympathies or pre- 
judices of the observer dictate. To many of Iiis 
own and later generations he was the most sinister 
figure of his age, and his writings (excepting some 
of his historical works) the most harmful in the 
18th century. Others regard him ns the deliverer 
of the oppressed and the champion of liberty. He 
wrote with the utmost ease and lucidity. He was 
» prince among journalists, and his output was 
enormous, as the 80 volumes of his writings testifj^ 
What he wrote w'ns written as from himsdf and 
not as the views of those who had written before, 
though he had a wonderful power of absorbing the 
work of others. Goethe, after enunierating nll the 
eifts which great writers should have, denms him 
only two— depth and finish ('Ticfe und y?"cn- 
dung’).’ Ho was no philosopher, but a child oi 
the ^Illumination ’ ; i.c., he belonged to the school 

I Corr., Slat Kcb. 1778, lelUr to tho Abbt GaolUer. 
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of those who saw facts so clearly that there seemed 
no possibility of error in tliem. It was the time 
of cataloguing and arranging, the heyday of en- 
cyclopoedic knowledge. Yet all Voltaire’s work 
was impressed with his own individuality. He 
seemed to have the power of seeing the truth that 
others were groping after, and, when he came 
upon a false belief. Tie ran atilt against it without 
hesitation. He could not be called a sceptic, for 
he had his own beliefs clearly defined and certain ; 
his was no doubting spirit. * My reason tells me 
that God exists ; but it also tells me that I cannot 
know what He is.’ ' There were occasions on which 
he lied, but the lies were lies begotten of the 
circumstances of life which he was ready to justify. 
His vanity was apparent to all, but that again was 
the conscious vanity of the man who felt himself 
to be above his fellows. He was money-loving, 
but he loved money because it redeemed him from 
a position of subservience and gave him the power 
he required. He had another side which proved 
him ready to be generous and hospitable in the 
extreme, so that he cannot be truly called avaricious 
or miserly. He was by nature a politician, and, 
as entrance to the politics of his country was 
denied to him, he showed what could be done on 
a small scale in his own domains and passionately 
supported reforms, fiscal and political, in hm 
country. He did not live to see that his teaching 
bore fruit in a manner none could foretell, though 
many must have anticipated it when they saw how 
vain the efforts after orderly reform had proved. 
Such men as Voltaire were never used, and never 
had a chance of being used, for tho amelioration 
of the conditions of their country. Such as he, 
who had an intense love of humanity, and on 
whom the misery of the common people under 
their unjust taxation rested like a constant cloud, 
were set aside. His reception in Paris as a human 
benefactor might have enlightened the rulers of 
the time. 

Voltaire loved the stage from his boyhood on- 
wards, and among his works there are 60 or 60 
Thi&trc pieces of various merit. The interest in 
his tragedies is often said to be too purely intel- 
lectual ; i.c., love plays little part in them. This 
is characteristic of the writer on whom in manhood 
affection never seemed to take any passionate hold. 
His poetry is fluent, and the usual criticism is that 
its fluency is excessive. Hence the llenriade, 
great ns is its theme (and the theme is one that 
specially appealed to Voltaire), is not the really 
great poem that ho intended it to be. He wrote 
many comedies, but no one could say that real 
humour, such as we find in Sterne, was present 
in Voltaire’s writings. Of wit he had an over- 
ready store, and his subjects knew too well of his 
powers in caricature. But Voltaire hod not tho 
terrible bitterness of Swift. His romances and 
tales appeal to the largest section of readere, if 
we except his historical works. They are delight- 
ful to rend to this day. Candide gives us an 
admirable specimen of his style. Zadt^ and others 
attack the orthodox view of Biblical events, 
though not the larger idea of Providence. The 
most numerous of his writings, however, if we 
except his Corrcspondancc, are his historical works, 
of wiiich the best known are Charles XII., Louis 
XIV., Louis XV., and the Histoire de VEmj)irc dc 
Russic sout Pierre It Grand, The first is cele- 
brated for the attractive way in which it is ivrittcn, 
the case of its style, and clearness of its narrative. 
With his Essai sur les mwttrs he breaks with tho 
old forms, so unsatisfying, as he c^lains, to an 
intelligent reader like Madame du Cb&telct, and 
he gives us a sense of proportion which was absent 
from the writings of those who had made K&crcd 
1 Corr., October 17S7, Utter to MUt. QuImoII. 
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history their pivot. Of course he runs to the 
opposite extreme, as always, and makes his work 
too much a polemic against the old prejudiced 
beliefs. As in the Catdchisme de I’honncte liomme. 
Church and Bible history is either parodied or 
misrepresented in the way that was so common 
long after Voltaire’s day. The history of the 
Church was to him for the most part a history of 
imposture and fraud. Voltaire was not a great 
scholar in the historical sense, despite his vast 
stores of knowledge. His merit was to have a 
large and comprehensive view of the subject with 
which he dealt. This largeness of vision is indeed 
the quality which most impresses itself upon us 
when we think of this great man. The mark he 
left on European thought will never be effaced. 
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VOLUNTARISM.— See Will. 

VOLUNTARYISM.— I. Introductory.— The 
historical illustrations of this article have been 
taken largely from Scottish Church history, for 
Scotland, in a special degree, has been the battle- 
ground of spiritual independence, and it is there 
tliat the theory of voluntaryism has been most 
fully developed and most clearly defined, but it is 
there also that it has never yet been realized. 

Five different theories of the relation of Church 
and State may be distinguished and enumerated. 

(1) The Erastian . — This is the view that the 
authority of the State is supreme in every depart- 
ment of the citizen’s life, whether civil or spiritual. 
For the question of whether this view dates from 
and owes its origin to Erastus and whether Erastus 
himself was an Erastian see art. Erastianism. 
The most notorious instance in British history of 

ure Erastianism, in the opinion of many, is the 

ecisions of the Court of Session in Scotland and 
of the House of Lords in England that led to the 
Disruption of the Church of Scotland in 1843. 

In the second Auchterarder case Lord President 
Hope said ; ‘ What makes the Church of Scotland 
but the Law ! They are the Church of Scotland 


only so far as the Law has established this Church,’ ^ 
In the Stewarton case the same judge said : ‘ The 
spiritual authority of an establishment cannot 
exist ill law, except in so far as the Legislature has 
allowed or sauctioned that authority ’ — an opinion 
which was corroborated by Lord Wood: ‘The 
Church, as an establishment, is the creation of 
statute.’® 

‘The decisions as to all of them (in the Auchterarder, 
Lethendy, Strathbogie, Culsalmond, and Stewarton cases) 
were uniformly founded on the one general law, laid down with 
cumulative deliberation and emphasis, that the Kirk derives 
“all its powers” and “ its whole autliority” from Parliament 
and the laws of the realm . . . and that the jurisdiction of the 
church Courts is derived from and defined by the State.’ • 

It is only just, however, to note that the sub- 
ordinate standard of the Church, the Wcstmimtcr 
Confession of Faith, speaks with two voices on the 
relation of the Church and State. In one passage 
it enunciates the principle that ‘ God alone is lord 
of the conscience, and hath left it free ’ ; ^ in another 
the principle of spiritual independence is not less 
clearly enunciated : ‘the Lord Jesus, as king and 
head of his Church, hath therein appointed a 
government in the hand of church officers, distinct 
from the civil magistrate’ but in other passages 
this document is as frankly Erastian as, if not more 
so than, the decisions of these judges and the 
reasons by which they are supported. 

‘ The civil magistrate . . . hath authority, and if t» his duty, 
to take order, that unity and peace be preserved in the Ohuroh, 
that the truth of Ood be kept pure and entire, that all blas- 
phemies and heresies be suppressed, all corruptions and abuses 
in worship and discipline prevented or reformed, and all the 
ordinances of Ood auly settled, administered and observed. 
For the better effecting whereof he hath power to call synods, 
to be present at them, and to provide that whatsoever is trans- 
acted in them be according to the mind of God.’t 

(2) Hildehrandism . — According to this theory, 
the Church’s authority is final not only in things 
spiritual but in things civil as well. This theory 
takes its name from Hildebrand, the family name 
of Pope Gregory vil., and finds its most memorable 
illustration in the excommunication of Henry IV. 
and his pUgrimage to Canossa. For three days he 
stood in the courtyard of the castle, in midivinter, 
clothed only in the hair shirt of n penitent, till he 
was absolved and restored by the pope. Excom- 
munication, by the civil law of tlie empire, in- 
volved deposition ; no excommunicated person 
could sit on the throne. Indirectly, therefore, if 
not directly, the enthroning and the dethroning of 
monarebs was part of the authority to which the 
Vatican laid claim. 

The claim of the Free Church of Scotland In 1843 has been 
described as Vaticanism or Hildehrandism, but the assertion is 
groundless. The core of the claim of the Free Church of 
Scotland and of those secessions by which it was preceded was 
the right to regulate their spiritual concerns, confession, 
worship, discipline, without interference from the State— a 
claim that differs in two essentials from that of Romo. 

(а) The finality of the authority of the State in temporal 
matters, including Ohuroh property, was not questioned. The 
decisions of the Legislature and Law Courts might bo unjust 
and oppressive, involving hardship even to persecution, but the 
right of the State to pass these laws and to enforce them was 
not disputed or resisted. 

(б) The Free Church, unlike the Church of Rome, claimed no 
authority over the conscience of the Individual. 

(3) Co-ordinatt jurisdiction. — Establisliment in 
England and Scotland has been described by many 
under this conception. The Church, it is argued, 
existed before the State and still exists inde- 
pendently of it. She framed her own creed and 
constitution and adopted them : she organized her 
own courts and dehned their sphere and juris- 
diction. The State, recognizing that these things 
were in accordance with the teacliing of revealed 
religion, or accepting them as such on the authority 
of the Church, inscribed the Creed in its statutes, 

f Reports of the Court of Session, Dunlop, iii. p. 197. 

7 Special Report on the Stewarton Cau (Bell and othera), 
pp. 53, 72. 

S A. Taylor Innes, Church and State, p. 227. 

4 cai. XX. 5 Oh. XXX. « Cfh. xxlll. 
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ratified the Church’s claim to jurisdiction in her 
own sphere, and voted support from the nation’s 
exchequer. If moreover, it is argued. Church and 
State would restrict themselves respectively to 
their own sphere, they need never come into con- 
flict. 

Co-ordinate jurisdiction is the ideal outlined and 
advocated by Thomas Chalmers in his Lecttires on 
tht Use and Abuse of Literary and Ecclesiastical 
Establishments (1827) and later in his Lectures 
on the Establishment and Extension of National 
Churches (1838), hut Chalmers had to confess tliat 
his ideal had not been realized. The cause of 
establishment had been vindicated in argument, 
in his opinion, but his grief was that the cause had 
suffered defeat at the hands of those who believed 
in it, but stultified their convictions by submitting 
to the jurisdiction of the State in the sphere of the 
Church. 

(4) Nominal establishment with real and effective 
endowment. — This theory is that the function of 
the State is only to furnish monetary support, and 
it is not for the State to intervene or to judge ! 
whether the creed and constitution on which the ! 
Church had been established had been departed | 
from or not, an ideal which seems to be the , 
objective of the articles declarative of the constitu- ] 
tion of the Church of Scotland and the proposals 
for union with the United Free Church, but, as 
these articles and the question they involve are 
still sub judice, they will not be further referred to 
in this article. 

(5) Voluntaryism. — The voluntary takes high 
ground and argues from firat principles. The 
Church is the Bride of Christ, and the phrase is 
more than a figure. There is so much of reality 
in it that, if the Cliurch enter into a wedded 
relation with any earthly institution, the loyalty 
and obedience which she owes to her King and 
Head are thereby imperilled. 

The Church’s sphere is faith and conduct ; but 
these are questions of conscience, and conspience 
must not be forced. Liberty of conscience is one 
of the first principles of religion. The only weapons 
of the Church are moral and spiritual. The 
weapon of the State is force. _ The_ entry of the 
State into the sphere of conscience is thereby de 
facto debarred. 

Liberty of conscience implies universal religious 
toleration. Beligious toleration connotes religious 
equality. Each of these principles, argues the 
voluntary, is traversed by Church establishment. 
Not only is loyalty to Christ imperilled by alliance 
with the State, but history has proved that such 
alliances are impossible without situations arising 
often in which the Church must choose between 
the will and command of the State and the will 
and command of Christ. 

Conscience is forced by establishment, for State 
support directly or indirectly comes from all classes 
and creeds, and people are compelled to support 
what they may or may not get benefit from, and 
in many coses for the propagation of doctrines 
which they do not believe. . . , 

Toleration is traversed, for the principle of in- 
tolerance is the same whether it be expre-ssed in 
the form of active parsecutiop or in that of passive 
disability. Equality and justice are traversed 
wherever one Church or one creed is favoured, 
privileged, provided for more than others. 

Voluntaryism is thus reached _by the path of 
deduction. The voluntary takes his stand on CTcat 
a priori principles of justice, liberty, equality, 
and, in particular, spiritual independence, of which 
he holds that voluntaryism is the logical and in- 
disputable corollary. It is reached equally by the 
paro of induction. It is supported by masses of 
evidence accumulated from the histoiy of tno 


Church in every age. The Church waa never so 
vital, so convincing, so fruitful as in the first three 
centuries before her alliance with the State. The 
spiritual activities of the Church in modem times 
in every field of service (Home Mission, Foreign 
Mission, Church Extension, liberality) — not to 
speak of the inward graces of the spirit — have 
been confessedly greater and more fruitful in 
voluntary churches than in those allied with the 
State. 

Not less convincing are the testimonies of those 
who, previously to the disestablishment of the 
Church of which they ivere members, not only 
believed in the principle but believed also that the 
existence of religion in their country was bound 
up with the alliance of Church and State, but after 
their experience of disestablishment moved rapidly 
to the opposite pole of opinion. Lyman Beecher 
wrote : 

' It waa as dark a day as ever I saw. The Injury done to the 
cause of Christ, ns wo then supposed, was irrcp.irable. For 
several days I suffered what no tonpue can tcIL And yet It was 
the best thing that ever happened to the State of Oonncotlcut, 
It cut the Churches from State-support : it threw them wholly 
on their own resources, and on God.’ i 

Colonel Sanderson, formerly M.P. for North 
Armagh, whose every sympathy was strongly 
biased against disestablishment, politically as well 
os religiously, declared that he voted against the 
disestablishment of the Irish Church, but he would 
undo that vote if he could : ‘ He believed the Irish 
Church at the present moment waa stronger and 
more spiritual than it ever was before.’* 

2 . Voluntaryism and Scripture. — The argument 
against State support is often rested upon Scrip- 
ture, but the argument is not final. The passages 
most frequently quoted and relied upon are : 

1 Co 0'* : ‘ Even so hath the Lord ordained that they which 
preach the gospel should live of the gospel'; Jo ‘Mr 
kingdom is not of this world : it my kingdom were of this world, 
then would my servunla fight, that 1 should not be delivered to 
the Jews'; SCoJOJ; 'For the weapons of our warfare are not 
carnal, but fspiritual or] mighty through God to the pulling 
down of strong holds ’ ; Gal C* : ' Let him that Is taught in the 
word communicate unto him that teacbeth in all good things.' 

Now it must bo premised that the weight of the 
Scripture argument depends upon the interpreta- 
tion and application of the passage. So convinced 
a voluntary os the late Principal Cairns acknow- 
ledged this frankly in a lecture delivered in the 
Synod Hall in 1882.» 

‘ Xho voluntary priuciplo Is, Id one sense, held by all Christ- 
ians. ibey all admit the duty and privilege of giving for 
religious purposes, according to 2 Cor. lx. 7, "Every man 
according as he pnrposeth in his heart, so let him give ; not 
grudgingly, or of necessity : for God lovcth a cheerful giver.’’ 
All Christians agree likewise that this principle in some way or 
other embraces the support of Christian ministers and ordin- 
ances and put their own construction on such passages M 
1 Cor. ix. 11. IS. 14. . . . Even so haUi the Lord ordained that 
they which preach the gospel should live of the gospel. T/it 
txetiliarily of tht Votuntary PrineipU (so called) liet in giving 
euch texts an exclutice interpretation so ns not to take anything 
beyond the /ree-tcill offering! of the Church,’ * 

Confessedly, then, the weight of tho Scripture 
argument rests upon the interpretation of these 
passages. Scripture authority would ho final only 
if one interpretation were possible. But that is 
not maintained. 

1 Co 014, the great proof text of voluntaryism, may bs 
correctly rendered : 'even so did the Lord give Instructions or 
directions that they who preach the gospel sliould live of the 
gospel.’ The instructions referred to, doubUess, were those 
riven on Uie occasion ol the mission of the twelve and the 
seventy, but most of these were local and temporary In their 
nature : some of them assumed the power of miracle ; other* 
inculcated a voluntary povertj; and dependence on Proridcnce 
(‘no purse, no scrip') compatible only with a temporary and 
unique Providential dispensation, but abrogated afterwards hy 
our Lord when He said : 'But now, he that hath a purse, let 
him take it, and likewise bis scrip : and he that hath no sword, 

> TUtesiablirhment in Conneeffettf, quoted in J. Barr, SeoltM 
Church Quertion, p. ISO. 

S Olatgov Beratd, 21st June 1002, quoted In Barr, p. 110, 

» Synod Ball liceturet, Edinburgh, 1E3S. 

4 The italics ore the present wrileria 
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let him sell his garment, and buj’ one’ (Lk 2236). Many of the 
apostle’s instructions in his epistles were local and temporary, 
and the fact that he still considered this instruction valio for 
the Church in Corinth docs not prove its validity for all time. 
To say that such an instruction debars the Church in every age 
from taking any help except from its own members is surely an 
irrelevance. 

Jn 1836 and 2 Co 10< enunciate the same principle that the 
Church as such will not resort to the weapons of force, but the 
inference that she will never in any circumstances accept tielp 
from a civil power as such is not a self-evident corollary from 
it. Gal 66 is an exhortation to liberality on the part of the 
Individual Christian. To say that the Church as such is thereby 
forbidden to accept a contribution from the State is a non 
lequitur. 

Isolated passages from the OT or the NT for or 
against disestablishment and disendowment are so 
differently interpreted and applied by different 
writers, and these interpretations are so coloured 
and biased by the yvriter’s position, that definite 
conclusions cannot be rested upon them. 

3. Voluntaryism in history. — The first quarter of 
the 4th cent, was signalized by three remarkable 
edicts: (1) an edict of Galerius signed also by 
Licinius and Constantine, a venia indulgentia, by 
which the last great persecution was brought tio 
an end ; (2) the edict of Milan (A.D. 313), a declara- 
tion of universal religious toleration ; (3) proclama- 
tion by Constantine ‘to the Peoples of the East’ 
(A.B. 323), in which toleration is based on the 
principle of justice. 

The logical issue of the edicts of Constantine 
was voluntaryism, but the practical issue of his 
action and influence was State-Churchism. His 
personal benefactions were very large, and the 
^ts of an imperial autocrat can hardly he dis- 
tin^ished from those of the State. The Avhole 
weight and wealth of the Byzantine Empire under 
Constantine and his sons in the middle of the 4th 
cent, were put in the scales on the side of Christi- 
anity, and it was established and endowed as the 
religion and the worship of the empire. 

Space limits us to two or three great names in 
the voluntary succession. 

( 1 ) Dante Alighieri , — 

‘Ah, Constantine I to how much III gave birth, 

Not thy conversion, but that plenteous dower, 

Which the first wealthy Father gain’d from thee.’l 

(2) John Milton , — 

' It concerns evep’ man’s conscience to what religion he con- 
tributes. The civil magistrate is entrusted with civil rights 
only, not with conscience. . . . That which each man gives to 
the minister, he gives either as to Ood or as to his own teacher. 
If af to God, no civil power can justly consecrate to religious 
uses any part either of civil revenue which is the people’s and 
must save them from other taxes, or of any man’s property, but 
God by special command as He did by Moses, or the owner him- 
self by voluntary intention and the persuasion of his giving it 
to God. If he gives it as to his teacher, what justice or equity 
compels him to pay for that which relipon leaves freely to his 
choice whether he will learn or no, whether of this teacher or 
another and especially to pay for what he never learned or 
approves not, whereby, besides the wound of his conscience, he 
becomes less able to recompense his true teacher . . . most of 
all are they to be reviled and shamed who cry out with the 
distinct voice of notorious hirelings that if ye settle not our 
maintenance by law, farewell the Gospel, than which nothing 
can be uttered more false nor ignominious, and I may say more 
blasphemous against our Saviour who hath promised without 
this condition both the Holy Spirit and His presence with the 
Ohurch to the world’s end.’ 3 

No clearer or weightier exposition of the principle 
of voluntaryism and the sense of justice to which 
it appeals has anywhere been given. 

(3) Johti Locke, — Locke’s First Letter on Tolera- 
tion is a powerful exposition of the motto from 
which it begins : ‘ Absolute liberty, just and true 
liberty, equal and impartial liberty is the thing 
that we stand in need of’ — an exposition that 
would have been weightier still, had it been carried 
to its logical issue from the magistrate to the 
Government by which the magistrate b appointed. 

(4) A. B. Vinet.— 

‘ How will it be possible to persuade the state that it has no 

1 Inferno, tr. H. F. Cary, xix. 118. 
s Considerations, etc., 1659. 


right to superintend services for which ft pays . . . whoever 
pays is master : whoever accepts payment, accepts servitude.’! 

(5) Henry Af/orrf.— Coming, as it does, from one 
of the most scholarly and most spiritually-minded 
men in the Church of England, the thoroughgoing 
voluntaryism of Alford is remarkable. 

‘The next term is, the severance of the Church from the 
Stale. Whether years, or decades of years be taken for the 
accomplisbment of this ; — however it may be deprecate, and 
however opposed;— accomplished it will certainly be . . . God's 
arm is thrusting it on, and man’s power cannot keep it back.’ 3 

Voluntaryism as a principle was not professed by 
the founders of the Secession and Eelief Churches 
in Scotland or by the Free Church of Scotland at 
the Dismption. In Scottish Church history it is 
a practical corollary rather than an a priori 
principle. The claim of spiritual independence, 
and the growing certainty that it couM not be 
realized in a State Establishment ; the conviction 
that State support for one branch of the Church 
was unjust and forced the conscience of those who 
did not belong to it or believe in it ; the conviction, 
also, on the part of many that State alliance and 
support were contrary to the teaching of Scripture, 
led the former United Presbyterian Church almost 
unanimously, and a large majority of the former 
Free Church of Scotland, to adopt voluntaryism 
as the polity of the Church. The leaders in that 
movement were the Principals of four colleges — 
John Cairns, Robert Rainy, Thomas M. Lindsay, 
and George C. Hutton of Paisley. 

The Church of Ireland was disestablished in 
1869, the Welsh Church in 1909, the bill becoming 
operative in 1911, the Church in France in 1905. 
No Church is established in Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, or South Africa ; there is none in 
the United States. The only English-speaking 
nations in which establishment still exists are 
England and Scotland. 

4. Questions. — (1) Is voluntaryism compatible 
with the conservation of endowment? James 
Barr, in his recently published Scottish Church 
Question, the most eflective and comprehensive 
contribution to the subject yet produced, holds 
that it is not. 


' What we on our part Inaiet on is that none of the endowment 
shall go to ecclesiastical uees.’3 'It is a needless precaution so 
faros the main bodies of non-Presbyterian Protestant Dissenters 
in Scotland are concerned, for to their honour, they would not 
accept State endowments.’* 

Some, however, have claimed for themselves the 
designation of ‘ pure voluntaries ’ who deprecated 
the alienation of the endowments, peaking in 
the Assembly of the Free Church of Scotland in 
1882, W. Robertson Smith said : 


‘ I will stand here as a Free Churchman, but perfectly free to 
say as I do now, that while I am a loj-al Free Cliurchman, 
recognizing the value of the act of 1813, 1 also stand here as a 
voluntary — a pure voluntary ’ ; 

but Robertson Smith made it clear that he did not 


take exception to accepting relief from the State. 

Objection to endowment re.sts on three rounds .- 
(a) it is anti-Scriptural — to which it is replied that 
that is a matter of interpretation and of circum- 
stances ; (6) it is contrary to sound political 
economy that a State should give monetary help 
without determining and enforcing the conditions 
on which it is administered — to which it is replied 
that, if the State is satisfied with the tvisdqm and 
conscience of those to whom the money is given in 
trust, its duty to itself and to its citizens has been 
fulfilled ; (c) it is incompatible with the principle 
of spiritual independence ; it is not possible that a 
Clmrch should be State-endowed and spiritually 
free. A distinction, however, may be drawn, and 

1 An Bstap on the Profession of Personal Religions Cor^ 
vielion, and upon the Separation of Church and State, tr. 0. T. 
Jones, p. 3S2f. _ „ 

* Essays and Addresses by Renry Alford, D.D,, Dean of 
Canterbury, p. 166. 

* P. 68. * P, 169. 
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has been drawn, between an endowment and a 
donation. 

• Is perhaps conceivable that the Slate should juake a 
aonation to the Church without irapoami; condilions, but that 
It should make permanent provision lor the ministers of religion 
and impose no conditions is not lor a moment to be thought 


Furthermore, when it is remembered that many 
believe that morally as well as legally the endow- 
ments are the property of the Church, that the 
State has never really owned them, but only 
administered them, that the alienation and secular- 
ization of these endoAvments would he morally 
unjust and religiously harmful ; when further it is 
remembered that centuries of undisturbed posses- 
sion establish a prescriptive right in law as weU as 
in equity, it seems clear that one may claim to he 
a voluntary and yet hold also that the endowments 
of the Church should not be secularized. 

(2) Voluntaryism appeals so often to conscience 
that one is constrained to ask, Is it possible to he 
a State-Churchman and yet to be sincerely con- 
scientious? Does voluntaryism claim a monopoly 
of conscience? Was Ebenezer Erskine not true to 
his conscience when in 1735 he wrote : 


‘ Whenever St Bhall appear that the established Judicatories 
are heartily adopting the cause of Christ, purging and planting 
His house according to His will and the solemn covenant Ijong 
upon the land and giving justice to His oppressed members 
throughout Scotland, I hope not only to return to communion 
but to enter the gates of our Zion with praise 'f * 

Thomas Chalmers was loyal to his convictions 
and conscience when, in his opening address to the 
first Free Church Assembly, he demared, * We are 
not voluntaries,’ and when in 1827 and 1838 he 
bent the weight of his massive intellect and pure 
heart to the vindication of Church establishment 
as being right and expedient. The voluntary is 
conscientious according to his light ; so also is the 
State-Churchman. To say otherwise would be a 
‘ railing accusation ’ on one side or the other. 

But, if both are equally convinced and equally 
conscientious, it follows that the conscience of a 
sincere State-Churchman is forced and wronged 
by disestablishment in the same measure as the 
conscience of a sincere voluntary is forced and 
offended by an existing establishment. The argu- 
ment leads to a moral dilemma. Neither side 
could press its conviction if the conscience of 
another were therebj' offended. 

Solvilnr ambulando. The question is one for 
men as citizens of the State more than as members 
of the Church ; some convinced voluntaries have 
held that it shovild not be touched by the Church 
qua Church. In a democratic Government like 
our own the will of the State is the will of the 
majority of its peojtle. If that majority believe 
that the best and vsisest way in which national 
■ eligion can be ex])ressed is by a national Church, 
their right to establish such a Church cannot be 
impugned. If, on the other hand, the majority 
believe that a national Church is a public inequity 
and a wrong to religion, their right to disestablish 
and to disendow cannot be questioned. _ 

The voluntary ideal is a Free Church in a Free 
State. The trend of public opinion everyivhere 
is towards it ; its realization is inevitable.^ j • 
principle has been recognized and embodied in 
^ueen Victoria’s Proclamation to the native reli- 
gions when she assumed empire in India. 

‘Firmly reiving onrselves on the truth of CTristianl^, and 
acknowl^ging with gratitude the solace of rcllfnon, wo disclaim 
alike the right and the desire to Impose our 
of our subjects. Wo declare it to be our royal "J* 
that none be in any wise favoured, none 

by reason of their religious faith or pbscn-ance but that ^I shall 
alike enjoy the equal and imp.artial protection of the ww. ona 
we do strictly charge and enjoin all those who may be In 

1 Andrew Hcndcreon, Synod Ball Ltclurtt, Edinburgh, 16S3, 
K. MocEwen, The Ersbinet, p. 8Sf. 


authority under ns that they abstain from all Interference with 
the religious belief or worship of any of our subjects on pain of 
our highest displeasure.’ 

The justice of that Proclamation to many minds 
is self-evident; but what is just in India is just 
all the world over, and the day will come when 
justice shall be done. 

By what path will it come! It may come by 
way of the State or by way of the Church. State- 
compelled voluntaryism sounds like a contradiction 
in terms. Voluntaiyism for the individual is real 
only when it is spontaneous. Compulsory volun- 
taryism may force the conscience of the State- 
Churchman as really as State-Churchisra forces 
the conscience of the voluntary. Let voluntary- 
ism get its majority and power, and, on the ground 
of abstract justice, it is entirely justilied in en- 
forcing its convictions on the nation. The true 
voluntary will, however, hesitate to do it. He 
will rather suiler wrong than inflict it on the 
conscience of another. 

Voluntaryism may come by way of the Church. 
Conviction in favour of it is growing rapidly not 
only in Free Churches bnt in those allied with 
States. The proposed union of the two great 
Presbyterian Churches in Scotland and the tenta- 
tive approaches towards union on the part of the 
Churen of England and Nonconformists are full 
of hope and promise. The volnntarj' conviction 
in each of these unions would leaven the whole 
lump, and voluntaryism would come by a great 
free-will surrender and sacrilico in which these 
Churches would denude themselves of every 
State-conferred privilege, prerogative, preferment, 
and prestige and take their place on the platform 
of toleration and equality witli all the Churches of 
the land. 

liiTzawcua— Benjamin Martin, Tract xxv. Jutrlle* of fAa 
United Presbyterian Church, Edinburgh, 1SD7, the best rt8um6 
of the testimonies of the Secession, Associate Synod, Relief, 
and United Preshyterian Churches ; Jolin Milton, Contidera- 
lions, etc., pamphlet, I,ondon, ia$9 ; Dante, tie itonnrehia, tr. 
F. J. Church, London, 1870; Locke, hellers on Toleration 
(irorfa, vi., London, 1823); A. R. Vinet, An Essay on the 
Profession of Personal Itetigious Conviction, and upon the 
Separation of Church and Slate, tr. 0. T. Jones, London, 18JS; 
E. Miall, Views of the Voluntary Principle, do. 1816; 
J. MacKerrow, History of the Secession Church, Glasgow, 
1841; R. Wardlaw, National Church Establishments 
Examined, London, 1839 ; W. Graham, A Eevieio of Ecclesi- 
astical Establishments in Europe, OIa«gow, 1792; Baptist 
W. Noel, Essay on the Union of Church and State, Ixmdon, 
1848; H. Alford, Essays and Addresses, do. 18C0; P. Schag, 
The Creeds of Christendom, 3 vola., London and Now York, 
1877, Hi. ; Synod Lectures, Edinburgh, 1882 and 1883 ; A. 
Taylor innes. Church and State, do. 1890; D. Woodsldc, 
The Soul of a Scottish Church, do. 1918 ; J. Barr, The SeoUi’h 
Church Question, London, 1920 ; A. R. MacEwen, The 
Erskines, Eilinhurgh and Isindon, 1900; H. Maepherson, 
Scotland's Battles for Spiriiuni Independence, Ijondon, 1005; 
A. Oliver, Life of George Clin i, liutUm, E’nlslcy, 1910; sec also 
Proceedings of British Voluntary Society, do. 1834 ; Liberation 
Society in Scotland, Edinburgh, 1877 ; Disestablishment Council 
for Scotland, do. 1^6; sermons and pamphlets, etc. 

WlLLlAJf Ross. 

VONDEL. — 1 . Early life and writings. — Joost 
van den Vondel (1587-1679), the greatest of Dutch 
poets and one of the greatest religious poets of the 
Counter-Reformation, belonged by de.«cent to the 
South Netherlands, his parents being native.s of 
Antwerp, pious ‘ Doopsgezinde,’ or Baptists, who 
were driven by religious persecution to settle at 
Cologne, where the poet was bom in 1587. The 
lovely opening stanzas of his Olyftack aen GwtaeJ 
Adolf, written when that town was threatened by 
the Swedish army, rewill his earliest experiences. 
While he was still n child, his parents migrated, 
first to Utrecht and later to Amsterdam, where 
his father soon acquired a considerable husinesa in 
the hosiery trade. Vondd’s younger brother wm 
thus enabled to obtain a good clas-sicnl and legal 
education, hut the poet entered his father’s 
business and was a scU-edneated man. As na 
exile from the south, he became early a membci 
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of the Chamber of Khetoric, ’t Wit Lavendel 
(\YIiite Lavender), to which most of the Brabanters 
in Amsterdam belonged; and his earliest plays 
and poems are written in the style of the 
Rederijkers and of the Bible plays which, under 
the influence of the Benaissance and the Reforma- 
tion, had taken the place of the mediajval moral- 
ities. The poems sliow also, like some of Milton’s 
first verses, traces of an admiring study of the 
French Protestant poet Du Bartas. His wife took 
over the management of the hosiery business, and 
Vondel set himself to the task of repairing the 
defects of his literary education. He took up the 
study of Latin, French, Italian, and ultimately' 
Greek. Seneca and later Sophocles became his 
models in tragedy. Besides metrical versions of 
Sophocles’ Electra and (Edipus Rex, he made com- 
plete translations, at one time or another, in prose 
or verse of Virgil’s Eclogues, Georgies, and Mneid, 
of Ovid’s Metamorphoses, and of Horace’s Odes 
and Epodcs. But classical influence in Vondel 
never repressed the spontaneously lyrical inspira- 
tion of his poetry or modified the passionately 
Christian temper of his mind. From first to last 
the poetry of Vondel has two great sources of 
inspiration — God and his native country; and, 
wliatever form his poetry may take, its master- 
quality is always lyrical — ardour and sweetness, 
fertility and subtlety of thought, a music of verse 
which is at every turn the full and resonant 
counterpart of the changing moods of his exalted 
mind. He wrote few or no love poems. Only 
once or twice in his long life does the cuirent of 
his private feelings of joy and son'ow rise to the 
s>irface in a IjTio of joy or sorrow. His personal 
interests were merged in his passion for great 
causes, patriotic ana religious. 

The first conflict which evoked the full strength 
of Vondel’s religious feeling and poetic genius was 
the critical struggle between the Remonstrant 
Arminians, supported by the mappstrates and 
cultured circles, and the Calvinist Contra-Re- 
monstrants with the common people behind them, 
which ended with the Synod of Dort and the 
execution of Oldenbarneveldt. Vondel’s soul was 
moved to its depths, and about 1618 he attacked 
Prince Maurice and the preachers under the thin 
veil of a classical tragedy on the subject of 
Palamedes. He had to go into hiding and was 
fined for his boldness. Vondel found a more 
ellective outlet for his feelings in a series of satires, 
begun about this time and continued at intervals 
throughout his life. The best of these, the fiery 
Geuse Vesper of SieeJeentroost, 

‘ Had hij HoIIandt dan gedragen 
Onder zijn harte,' 

and the Rommelpot van Hanekot, where the 
mutual amenities of the Calvinist clergy are 
portrayed under the figure of a roost full of 
gobbling, scratching, fighting cocks, are popular 
songs handled by a poet of genius. The Decretum 
Horribilc is an impassioned denunciation in 
Ale.\-andrines of the doctiine which consigned 
infants to eternal perdition. Roskam and Jlar- 
poen, in the same verse, are more quiet and 
argumentative expostulations against endless 
theological hatred and strife. The Uiivaert van 
Apollo and Speelstrijdt van Apollo en Pan, written 
'\vjien his Lucifer was driven from the stage, read 
like folk-songs into which a great poet has blown 
a music as winged and sweet as the Hymn of Pan 
by Shelley. None of Vondel’s poems have pre- 
served their popularity so entirely as the satires. 

It would be out of place to give here any full 
account of the secular poems which flowed from 
Vondel’s pen hereafter till the end of his long life. 
A large number of them are political and 
occasional pieces, descriptive ana lyrical in 


character, written to celebrate the sea-power of 
Holland, the birth of a prince to the House of 
Orange, the victories of Frederick Henry by land 
or of van Troinp and de Ruijter by sea, the 
building of a new Stadthuis at Amsterdam, the 
visits of royal persons, the marriages and deaths 
of his friends. He was the laureate of Amsterdam 
when that city was the heart of the Netherlands, 
and the Netherlands almost the heart of Europe, 
responsive to every movement from Sweden to 
Spain, from England and France to Turkey, and 
looking out over the seas to the East and West 
Indies. Here we must confine ourselves to the 
history of his religious development and some of 
the chief poems in which his devout and ardent 
feeling found expression, dramatic, didactic, and 

2 . Attractions of Roman Catholicism.— The 
steps which led Vondel into the Church of Rome 
have nowhere been clearly indicated by himself, 
but they are not difficult to trace. As a ‘ Doopsge- 
zind’ he had been brought up to reject the doctrine 
of predestination as formulated by the Calvinists.' 
That movement had its ultimate source in the 
desire to find in the Reformation not so much a 
new creed as a new life, a closer personal and 
spiritual communion with God ; ana for Vondel 
himself it is clear that Christianity was primarily 
a movement of the heart, a passionate love of God, 
a faith in God’s love to man os revealed in Christ. 
To him Calvin’s doctrine seemed an outrage on 
that faith and love. The bitter fanaticism of the 
Contra-Remonstrant preachers appeared equally 
hostile to the spirit of Christian love. Moreover, 
as a poet and lover of the culture of the Renais- 
sance, he ranged himself with the poets, dramatists, 
and men of learning, like Grotius, the object of 
his warmest admiration, who found their chief 
friends and patrons in the magistrates and middle 
class who were also the supporters of the Arininian 
movement. In short his religious and artistic 
sympathies alike drew him to the side of the 
Remonstrants. But he had no sympathy with the 
somewhat Epicurean and sceptical spirit of some 
of the humanists, as Hooft, who took the same 
side. Religion was for him the first of interests. 
Further, within his own Baptist communion were 
differences that disturbed him and doctrines 
enunciated to which he could not subscribe. _ In 
the Antidotum tegen het Vergift der Gcestdrijvers 
(1626) he ranges himself against the supporters of 
the doctrine that the private spirit is a source of 
inspiration and instruction equal or superior to the 
■written Word. He does not go further in this 
poem. He does not ask whether the interpreta- 
tion of Scripture may be left to the individual 
enlightened by the Spirit. But events showed 
that this was the question on which his mind was 
busy, that he was in search of an authority able to 
allay such storms of conflicting dogma as had 
swept over the Netherlands and brought to the 
scaffold one of the saviours of his country. The 
trend of Vondel’s mind was diametrically opposed 
to that of Milton, who was a republican in politics, 
and became always more hostile to the recognition 
of any organized Church, any authoritative inter- 
preter of Scripture, any mediator between the 
Scriptures ana the individual conscience and 
reason.’ An unconipron)ising adherent of author- 
ity in the State, Vondel could not rest till he 
found a centre of authority in religion. 

It was not till the autumn of 1641 that he took 
the final step, but in the interval he was bti.sy with 
Church history and legend. In the Olyftack aen 
Gustaef Adolf (16.'12), an appe.al for the safety of 
Cologne, he recalls, like Milton, how 

J See art. A.vaeaptism, II. i (2). 

5 See art. MiI/TO.s, voI. vill. p. 644* 
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‘The great £math{an conqueror bid epare' 

The bouse of Pindanis,* 

but elaborates more fully the legend that 
Alexander the Great spared Jerusalem at the 
intercession of the hi^h-priest. Like Milton also, 
Vondel was planning in these years a heroic poem, 
and the subject he selected was the conversion and 
victories of Constantine. He had reached the 
battle of Aquileia when his wife died, and the 
poem was never completed nor any part of it 
published. He tumeu to tragedy, and prepared 
for the new Amsterdam theatre a classical tragedy 
on the legendary history of Amsterdam, Gijsbrecht 
van Aemstel, supplying the details of his plot from 
the description of the destruction of Troy in the 
second and third books of the Mndd. The best 
things in the play are the beautiful choruses on 
married love and on the Massacre of the Innocents ; 
but the sympathetic treatment of Eoman Catholic 
rites and beliefs throughout the play warned his 
countrymen of the coming change which was 
consummated in the autumn of 1641. With the 
Gijsbreoht, too, Vondel began a long series of 
dramas on Biblical subjects or saints’ legends, but 
including two patriotic plays — De BatavUehc 
Gebroeders and tne beautiful pastoral De Leeuwen- 
daalers. Vondel did what Milton in the same 
years would probably have done had he not turned 
from poetry to political and religious controversy. 
But Vondel had ready to his hand, what Milton 
would not have found in England, — a theatre to 
perform his religious plays. 

The relations of the Protestant Reformation and 
the drama were complex, and differed in different 
countries.* In general Protestantism was antagon- 
istic to the stage generally, on much tlie same 
grounds as the early Churcli, and especially to the 
realistic presentation of the great mysteries of the 
Christian faith in the miracle- and mystery-plays. 
But, on the other hand, the moralities lent them- 
selves to polemical ends, Protestant as well as 
Roman Catholic; and the educational interest of 
the time found a useful instrument in dramas 
composed in Latin — e.o., the Jevhthes and 
Baptistes of Buchanan and the_ flourishing drama, 
Terentian and Senecan, on Scriptural subjects, of 
Germany, Switzerland, and the Low Countries. 
From both of these sources were descended Uie 
naive Biblical plays of the Chambers of Rhetoric, 
the kind of play with which Vondel hud begun. 
But the Eglantine, the most famous of the 
Amsterdam Chambers, and its _ successor the 
Academy, founded by Coster, a minor dramatist, 
preferred secular plays, native farces, romantic 
plays of the English type, but without their poetry, 
and classical plays. Tlie new Theatre which 
finally took the place of Coster’s Academy was 
opened ■with Vonuel’s Gijsbrecht, and it was here 
that all his subsequent plays were presented with 
elaborate and gorgeous staging and scenery . Thero 
plays differ from his earliest experiments siniply 
in their more classical form, as that was under- 
stood, their closer resemblance to the Latin plays 
of Grotius. . 

3 . Vondel and Milton.— Vondel’s genius "was not 
dramatic, and his ardent piety still further limited 
his dramatic treatment of its themes. He was in- 
capable of letting Ills artistic genius so far get the 
upper hand of liis didactic purpose a 8 _ to create a 
great figure like Milton’s Satan. Ilis favounte 
Hero is the pious and submissive saint whose firet 
virtue is unquestioning obedience to the will of 
God as revealed by God’s priest. The risult is 
sometimes even painful, ns in De Gebroeders, a 
play on the subject of the expiatory murder of 
eaul’s sons, in wiiiob David's piety is shown by his 
becoming accessory to a crime at the bidding of a 
1 See »rt. pRiVA (IntroductorjOi 5 S- 


! pious and politic Iiigh-priest. Vondel’s temper is 
more attractively expressed in plays whose hero is 
some young saint of pure and ardent piety, like 
I Joseph in the two plays with which he followed up 
his translation of Grotius’s drama on the subject 
of Josepli’s temptation, Joseph in Dothan and 
Joseph in Egypten, or again in the beautiful 
character of Jeplitlia’s daughter in Jephtha. The 
most famous of all his plays, the Zvet/cr, will not 
bear comparison dramatically with the great open- 
ing books of Paradise Lost, Vondel gives as the 
motive for the rebellion of Lucifer the announce- 
ment that Christ will take on Him the nature of 
man and thereby raise humanity to a higher level 
than the angels, following the tradition that the 
Incarnation was independent of the Fall, With 
his eye upon the Rebellion in England, to which 
he was passionately hostile, he presented the 
revolt more in the form of a mutiny among the 
angels, in which Lucifer allows himself to to 
piished to the front, concealing his deeper ambi- 
tions under a veil of zeal for the rights and privi- 
leges of his order — a Cromwell, in short, as royalist 
sentiment interpreted Cromwell’s policy and 
career. For Milton also disobedience to the abso- 
lute and unconditioning will of God is Satan’s 
crime, but there was in Milton the temper tliat 
rebels, and he yas on Cromwell’s side, and tiie 
apologist of regicide. His feelings and imagina- 
tion got the better of his theology and gave ns the 
great dramatic and human figure of Satan as he is 
presented to us in the opening books. Vondel’s 
strength did not show itself in dramatic creation, 
nor, any more than Milton’s, in pliilosophical or 
mystical interpretation of the inex^icable episode ; 
but in descriptive and lyrical poetry— the opening 
picture of Eoen, the final conflict of angels in the 
air, a great naval battle as between angelic von 
Tronips and diabolic Blokes, and the choral odes — 
e.g., tliat on God which closes the first act: 

' Wie is het die too hooj'h gezetco, 

Zoo diep in ’t grondeloozo iicht.’ 

All Vondel's plays show the same weakness in the 
portrayal of lieroio and dramatic cliarocters, tbo 
same descriptive and lyrical qualities. Such a 
pious and complete acceptance of the Christian 
view of life ns Vondel’s leaves little room for 
tragedy such as that of the Greeks or Shakespeare ; 
for it eliminates Uioso conceptions of fate and 
chance and the enigma of human life of which 
such tragedy is an expression. 

4 . Teaching of the plays.— The teaching of tlio 
plays is in general simply Christian and Biblical ; 
only latently is it specilically Roman Catholic, as 
in Jephtha, where Vondel uuikes Jephtlia’s sin his 
stubborn reliance on his own conscience rather 
than on the authority of the priest whom he con- 
sults. Vondel’s more piirelj* Roman Catholic 
sentiments found expression in lyrico-didactic 
poems sucli as the Brxcvcn dcr Hexhge Maeghden 
(1642), saints’ letters modelled on the Jleroides of 
Ovid ; the Altaer-gchciinexiissen (1645), an impas- 
sioned didactic on the sacrament of the Moss, the 
Scriptural and ecclesiastical authority for the 
Roman Catholic view of the mystery, the worship 
of the Host, and the rites with wliich that worship 
IS invested : Dc Ilcerlijckheit dcr Kercke (1663) on 
the glory of the Church ; and the Bespiegeting van 
Godt en Godtsdienst (1CG2) on the attributes of 
God. 

More interesting than tliese to the render of 
te-day, especially the non-Catholic reader, are 
those poems in which Vondel (lours forth, with no 
didactic purpose, bis personal feelings in strains 
which reveal wliat a fullness of happiness the 
devotional richness of the Roman Catholic Clinrcli 
brought to him as to the English poet Crashaw. 
Dc Koningklycke Ilarp, a brimming river of song 
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in praise of David’s Psalms, the Opdraeght aen Be 
Heilight Maeght, prefixed to the Brteven men- 
tioned above, a white flame of adoration, are good 
examples ; but perhaps most touching of all are the 
shorter, simpler lyrics evoked by the death of his 
wfe, his little son ‘ Constantijntje ’t zalig kijntje,’ 
his daughter, and his granddaughter. The 
Uitvaert van myn Dochterken, written in 1633, is 
an unrelieved cry of sorrow, simple but perfect iii 
form. The corresponding Uitvaert van Maria van 
den Vondel (1668) is a hymn of resignation to God’s 
will that hardly breathes regret. 

‘ When this our earthly life hath ended 
Begins an endless life above, 

A life of Ood and angels tended, 

His gift to those that earn His love. 

rTOat from that Unity is severed 
Must here in weary exile roam, 

On earth no resting-place discover, 

In Heaven her fatherland and home. 

Her dying breath went out to God 
Whither all hearts must turn at last, 

The goal, the rest, the perfect portion ; 

And in that prayer all sorrow passed.’ 

The resiraation which such poems breathe was 
displayed by Vondel in the heroic close of his life 
when the aged poet sacrificed his whole fortune to 
redeem the debts of a worthless son and spent ten 
years of his life in the service of his native city as 
an official in the public pawnshop — a very Dutch 
pound for Pegasus. He died in 1679 at the age of 
ninety- two. 

5 . Place as a religions poet. — The personal 
note of the last poems cited is even historicallv 
the most important; for the significance of such 
poets as Crasnaw and Vondel, emphasized by the 
supreme place which the latter holds among the 
poets of a country which had been in the vanguard 
of the Eeformation, is that it reveals the import- 
ance of the Counter-Reformation, where it was 
that the Protestant movement had miscarried, had 
ended, not as its leaders anticipated, ip a victory 
of Christ’s Church over Antichrist, but in a definite 
rending of the seamless garment, a division leav- 
ing truth and untruth, good and evil, on either 
side. In its eager quest of a purer and more 
Scriptural creed and simpler worship, its impatient 
desire to root out the tares of ' human ’ traditions 
and ceremonies, Protestantism had outrun the 
human heart, had ignored the depth and power of 
the instincts of which those beliefs and rites were 
the expression. The idea of a united Christian 
Church speaking with authority ; the significance 
of the sacraments, above all of the Eucharist — the 
‘ This is my body,’ ‘ This is my blood ’ ; the devo- 
tion to the person of Christ and its overflow in the 
cult of the Virgin and saints — there were in Pro- 
testant countries and churches of all denomina- 
tions liearts to which these things had only to be 
presented to make immediate and irresistible 
appeal. Some of the most interesting movements 
in Protestantism since the 17th cent, have repre- 
sented the effort of individuals to recover these 
sources of devotion without sacrificing Protestant 
loyalty to Scriptural and historical truth ; and 
there have been corresponding movements in the 
Roman Catholic Churcli to secure a higher level 
of Scriptural and historical truth without any sacri- 
fice of traditional devotion. Vondel is not a ppet 
of the calibre of Dante or Milton ; there is nothing 
striking and original in the contentof his thought; 
but a poetry so resonant and harmonious, uttering 
with perfect sincerity the passionate ardours and 
exultations of a great Christian soul— a Roman 
Catholic poet in a Protestant country — can never 
be without simiificance for the student of religious 
thought and feeling in Western Europe since the 
Reformation. 


For the student of the drama too there is an 
terest, corresponding to that of the religious drama 
of Calderon, in this last survival in a Protestant 
country of the drama of the Middle Ages. 

•The Spanish drama,’ says a recent writer, ‘like the Greek 
but unlike the English, had not cut itself adrift from It* 
religious origins, and so remained a far more truly national 
institution than the English drama ever became alter the 
Reformation.* 1 

Vondel’s drama is throughout religious and 
patriotic. If it is not completely national, it is 
because the religions spirit which it expresses is 
not that of the great body of the Dutch people 
and because it does not do full justice, as 
Shakespeare’s did, to the secular interests of the 
nation as these had taken shape and colour under 
the quickening influence of the Renaissance. 

liiTEBATtJBK. — ^Thc most Complete bibliography, up to date, 
is J. H. W. Unger, CataloQue of Writings, etc., by J. tan den 
Vondel, Amsterdam, 1D07, Bibliographic van Vomels Werhen, 
do. 1888. See also G. Kalfif, Oesehiedenis der N ederlandeehe 
Ijetterhtmde, Groningen, 1006-12, Iv, 83S-336. The best ed. of 
Vondel’s works is that of J. van Lennep, in 26 vols., Leyden, 
1888-04 ; Geeraardt Brandt, Leven tan Vondel, Amsterdam, 
1682, ed. Eelco Verwijs, 1866, is the classical biography. A 
complete list of Vondel’s dramas, not including translations, in 
order of production is : Bet Pascha (1612), Palamedes (1626), 
Bieruealem terwoest (1629), Gijsbrecht van Aemstel (1637), 
JItaeghden (1G39), De Gebroeders (1GS6), Joseph in Dothan hG40), 
Joseph in Egypten (1640), Pieter en Pauwels (1641), liana 
Stuart (1646), De Leeuwendaalers (1647b Lucifer (1664), Sal- 
moneusnGEl), JephthallG&G), Koning David in ballingsehap 
(1660), Koning David Uerstetl (1660), Samson (1600), Adonias 
(1661), De Batavisehe Gebroeders (1663), Faeion (1663), Adam in 
ballingsehap (1664), Zunehin (1667), Noah (1067). Joannes de 
i Boetgezant (1662) is a short didactic epic suggested in part by 
i G. B. Marino’s La Strage degti Innocenti. For the religious 
drama of the Reformation see art. DBa»u (Introductory), fg! 
C. H. Herford, Literary Relations of England and Germany 
in the ISth Century, Cambridge, 1886; and W. Creizenach, 
Oeseh. des neueren Dramas, Halle, 1893-1909, vol. il. bk. I. and 
elsewhere. Note also G. Edmunson, Milton and Vondel, 
London, 1885 ; ' H. J. C. Grierson, The First Half of V\t 
Seventeenth Century (in ‘ Periods of European Literature ’ ser.), 
Edinburgh, 1906, p. 103 ; and Kalff, op. ml. ; Vondefs Lucifer, 
tr. L. 0. Van Noppen, New York, 1898. 

H. J. C. Grierson, 

VOODOO. — Voodoo is devil-worship and fetish- 
ism brought from the Gold Coast of Africa by 
negro captives to the United States and West 
Indies. Its chief sacrifice is a girl child, referred 
to by the initiates as ‘ the goat tvithout lioms.’ 
When a child is not available, a white kid takes 
its place. Excepting at the great semi-annual 
festival when the ‘goat’ is drugged, killed, and 
eaten, black dogs, cocks, and hens are cruelly 
sacrificed by being slashed so that their bowels fall 
out. There is a regular priesthood to intimidate 
and rob the devotees. These sometimes have the 
name papaloi and mamaloi, more frequently pappy 
and mammy, used as a prefix to their given names. 
The head of the circle or association of priests and 
priestesses has the title of ‘king’; «.u.,_ King 
Alexander was long the head of the cult in the 
south-western states. The entrance into the priest- 
hood is won by many and difficult tests. The 
aspirant (man or w'oman) must endure hunger, 
thirst, extreme heat and cold ; must go sleepless, 
unless commanded to have the dream-tormented 
sleep induced by drugs ; must eat ollal and drink 
the ooze of garbage. While enduring this, he 
must keep a calm mind and strong will, and 
memorize the power of various poisons, from rattle- 
snake venom, stramonium, and water-hemlock to 

E utrid liver and earth from under carrion. Also 
e must acquaint himself with the properties of 
healing herbs, such as red clover for cancer, dock 
for liver trouble, boneset for fever, etc. He must 
learn to make luck-balls, tricken-ba^, hands-of- 
love, fingers-of-death, and other fetishes, and lay 
up in his memory the incantetions which he must 
mumble as he works and the number of times he 
must repeat them, for numbers are very important 
I John Egllnton, Anglo-Irish Essays, 1017, p- 60. 
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in his magic.* He mnsfc, above all else, concen- 
trate bis 'will, 80 that, by the time he is considered 
a tinished product of his school, he is a hypnotist 
of power. When he has satisfied his teacliers ns 
to his acquirements, he is set to lead a season’s 
dances, these being fire-, snake-, and moon-dances. 
The fire-dance is the most important, and is called 
‘ the dance of the Old Master’ (meaning the devil). 
It is given at mid-summer and mid-winter in a 
lonely field or ravine, around a great fire of wood 
and ter. At a little distance is a sort of altar at 
which the ‘goat without horns’ is sacrificed. It 
has already been stupefied ■with some sort of 
narcotic. Each dancer gets a quivering fragment, 
and then hops and whirls and howls more franti- 
cally than ever. It is only justice to say that the 
priests swear that no child has been killed for a 
dance for fifty years. The moon-dances are the 
same unregulated caperings, indulged in when the 
moon is full. The performers start in a circle, 
clasping hands. At a signal from the leader, all 
start running round a big stone which is set in 
their midst, mnd, soon breaking away from one 
another, begin to caper and lio-nd and yelp compli- 
ments to the moon, such as ‘ Pretty moon 1 Old 
Master’s moon ! Ho-lio ! I love you, pretty moon.’ 
The snake-dances are given by the owners of 
snakes at any time. The reptiles ate brought out 
in their baskets and set down uncovered in the 
midst of a dancing circle. They are expected to 
he torpid, but occasional!}’ one tries to escape and, 
being trodden on, bites a naked foot, but no 
serious consequences follow if the dancer is not too 
maddened to apply an embrocation of snakeweed 
{liatris scariosa), which is kept in readiness. 

It is not really necessary for a voodoo to have 
great knowledge of poisons, for such is the power 
of suggestion on the ignorant and superstitious 
that, if a negro imagines that he has been ‘hoo- 
dooed,’ ‘witched,’ or ‘ennjered,’ he pines away 
and dies, unless some one can be found whom he 
considers a voodoo of greater powers, to minister 
to his mind diseased and root out death-compei jing 
terrors by the tricks and baubles of his neiarious 
profession. Few white people realize the menace 
of voodoo due to its absolute power over a certain 
class of minds. Mary A. Owen. 


VOTIVE OFFERINGS (Greek).— i. Definition 
and terms. — The votive offering may be defined as 
a permanent memorial dedicated of free ■will to _a 
supernatural being. It thus differs from the sacri- 
fice {q.v,), which is not permanent, and from the 
tax, ■which is not given of free ■will. _ Tithes and 
firstfmits are properly not included, since they arc 
neither ; yet they must be considered, since a 
votive offering may be given in consequence of 

The custom may safely be assumed for the whole 
history of worship on Greek soil. In the most 
ancient sanctuaries, such os those of Crete, Argo^ 
Olympia, Sparta, Ephesu8,-these offerings are found 

in every stratum down to the earliest. At lewt 
small vessels that once held some kind of perisiiaoie 
offering are found in large numbere everyudiere, 
and these also in the beehive tombs extend the 
practice to ancestor-worship. Such- vessels, hou- 
ever, may be there by accident, simply because the 
sacrifice could not be presented withoiit them; 
and the argument must ho based on more agnUicant 
things — human-like figures or animals which meet 
us in the sanctuaries just named. These are oi 
course not the only offerings that may be aMumed 
for the early age ; other kinds that are found later 
may ■well have been found there, but, when ti e 

iTcn is BO unlucky that it must 
luckiest, and fear umei four times four is the denle own 
number. 
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material was less lasting or more precious than 
clay, they liad less cliance of escaping destruction 
or theft. The custom seems, Iiowever, to have 
been extended and systematized in the time 
bettveen Homer and Hesiod. In Homer Hie for- 
mula varies : we liave no special word for act or 
thing {&ya\fui, Kpefid<rai, and Pftrai, Swpa and 

SiS6vai being used of otlier things as well) ; bnt in 
Hesiod we first meet with the technical draPeirai, 
and inscriptions of about the same age have (Btjkoi, 
iviBrjKey, temjaev, and Xcaro. Shortly after tliis tlie 
terms used for tlie votive offering become gener.ill v 
fixed : ivarlBrifit and, as its passive, dyiKci/iat, with 
the noun iviBrj/ta {ivdBeim, ByBe/ia., SFnj/ia), being 
used to distinguish such things from gifts to imman 
beings (SiDpor, SiSBvai). These terms remained until 
in the 4th cent, and later tliey lose tlieir force. 
These changes probably correspond to psyciiological 
changes,* the oflering being considered at first as 
a gift to the god, tlien os a gift from the "iver, 
and finally the religious feeling being swallowed 
up in self-glorification. The shifting centre of 
gravity clianges the character of the gift, and at 
last robs it of its value. 

2 . Occasion. — The offerings might be given on 
any occasion, customary or special, public and 
private; but, whether state or person was tlie 
giver, the principle remained tlie same. Our 
classification tlierefore is only made for convenience. 

(a) Customary. — There are many records of 
customary offerings at the recurrent feasts. Such 
are tlie dedication of a w^rXos to Athene every four 
■years at the Great Panathencea, and a t^xXos to 
Hera at Olympia every four years, and n xiriir to 
Apollo nt Amyclre;’ Aleman’s Parriicncion seems 
to describe a similar gift to Artemis Orthia at 
Sparta.* Wo know that many other ancient 
images wore clothed,* and it is not unreasonable 
to suppose that these customs did not stand alone. 
The periodical washing and dressing of images is 
common in tlie East, and its ancient character is 
obvious. Hecuba indeed gives a fine robe to 
Athene," bnt the records of the public and 
customary dedications do not go beyond the 0th 
century. A Otupta sent to an oracle carried with 
it votive offering as well as sacrifice. Hyperides 
describes how one of them dressed and decorated 
the statue of Dione at Dodona," and an oracle from 
the same place demanded sacrifice with the gift of 
a bronze table for the gift tliat the Athenian people 
had sent.* Other records show a silver i^idXij as 
the customary gift of a Bewpla ; wo find them year 
after year at Branchidm, where fourteen cities 
dedicate in one year," and nt Delos." So tlie 
Atlieninn colonies sometimes sent gifts to the great 
feasts of Athena*" It is reasonable to assume that 
the practice was customar}’ at public feasts. 

The private woreliipper who took part in a 
festival was certainly expected to offer something. 
There are occasional allusions to tin's ; " but it may 
be safely inferred from the preservation of thou- 
sands of little saucers of tlie same shape and make, 
and of anthropomorphic figures of certain tj-pas. 
These are found in most ancient slirines in regular 
scries from the earliest strata ; and, whatever they 
meant, we may assume them to have been sold by 
the priest to visitors for the purjiose of dedication. 
The worshipper may very likely have taken the 

I See Plcpcre, QutrstUmft Anathmatiax, p. SO. 

» Pans. V. xvl, w. ixir. 10, ni. xvl. E. 

ST. Berck, Poelcr hyrici Grtrei, Eeipiljr, ISIS, Alcmw), tS; 
B. W. Smyth, 6rrft ilrlie Poett, London, 19V), p. a 

B Eon*e, Grfft PoJiw Qffrlnpt. p. 276. 

« yX T. S7, tI. SOI. • II.vp- Exam. S5. 

7 l>em. Jfrid. 631. * Rouse, p. 278. 

» BCE tL 20 ff., I«, xIt. <05, rr. 125. 

1» CJA S3!>, S<0(5th cent.> 

II E.O., the And-vnlin Imradptloa, XI. Oolliti, Samvxlvnj irt 
ffrinh. DialtU-IfxtEirVUn, It. lOSttlnrco, lESOJ 4!BS, Sl, Kod 
»t Delphi 
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opportunity then to present some special petition ; 
so that it is impossible to he certain of the occasion 
for any one. 

Bub there are a large number of objects, common 
In the Archaic period and later, that can best he 
explained as memorials of the act of worship. 
Such are the well-kno'wn statue of Khomhus at 
Athens, hearing a calf over his shoulders, just as 
the modern Greek does still on Good Friday.' 
There are several similar figures known ; and large 
numbers of little clay figures carry some oflfering, 
often representing a lamh or pig, cock, dove, or 
other bird, fruit, flower, or garland, which have 
been found in Athens, Calaurea, Corc^ra, Crete, 
Cyprus, Dodona, Ephesus, Naucratis, Sparta, 
Tegea, Thebes. Others, again, are grouped in a 
ring-dance, and there are single figures who bear 
pipes or harp or play upon some musical instru- 
ment, who carry in the hand a bowl or jug or 
lustral spray or a jar of water on the head, who 
clap the hands or uplift them in the attitude of 
worship. A peculiar variety are the figures of 
Artemis found in Corcyra; the goddess stands 
facing, and a votary is seen in the act of dancing 
before her.® Others are depicted in ritual costume, 
and may be priests or priestesses. The most re- 
markable of these are those discovered in Crete 
and Ephesus. In a shrine at Cnossoa were found 
figures elaborately painted, representing a female 
in ceremonial dress, holding and girt with snakes ; 
similar figures, less elaborate, at Palaikastro and 
Gourmies ; * at Ephesus, perhaps priestesses, and 
probably the eunuch priest. Relief-carving reached 
its perfection in the 6th cent. ; and then and later 
the sacrifice, the libation, and the feast are com- 
memorated in reliefs. The worshipper may dedicate 
the clothes actually worn in doing the rite ; even 
models of them have been found made in porcelain.® 

(b) Occasional. — Here fall the great majority. 
State or person may return thanks thus for victory 
in war or deliverance from peril ; and the person 
often marks by an offering the date of some event 
such as marriage and retirement from active life. 
Any supposed wrath of a deity may be met with 
a propitiatory offering, and the sin of the human 
being thus expiated. 

3. Motive. — The motive may be thanksgiving, 
prayer, or propitiation, chiefly the two former. 
Help or deliverance from peril and success in some 
undertaking are the commonest occasions of the 
act. With a prayer the votive offering was some- 
times given in anticipation, to keep the god in 
mind of the prayer ; if we may draw a deduction 
from the customs of modern Greece, this would be 
common in cases of sickness. The crew of Odysseus, 
intending to steal the oxen of the sun, vow to 
build him a temple if they return to Ithaca ; ® and 
Croesus appeased with rich gifts the oracles of 
Apollo and Amphiaraus, which had guessed liis 
riddle and were angry with him for his unbelief.' 
For unbelief a worshipper at Epidaurus was ordered 
to offer a silver pig,® and other indications exist 
that small offerings were made for a breach of 
etiquette.® Fixed fines or confiscations differ from 
these in being compulsory. For bloodguilt pro- 
pitiation was not uncommon. Temples are recorded 
as being built for this cause ; and after the murder 
of Pausanias the Delphic oracle commanded that 

1 CIA Ir. 1. S72, 235 ; Bouse, p.SSiB.; Si*. riU. [1901-02] 96, 
Be. 65. 

s BCB XV. pi. vil. 

» BSA ix. 11002-03] 76(1., figs. 64, 66 ; x. liW3-04J 217. Some 
itre called the goddess and some the vota'r; but there Is no 
reason why they should not all be votaries 

4D. G. Hogarth, Exeavationt at Entterut; the Archaic 
Artemisia, 2 vols., London, 1908, pi. xxl. 2 xxir. 7. IL 

» Bouse, p. 370 : BSA ix. [1904-05) 81. 

« Od. xii. 843. 1 Herod. 1. 60-62. 

a Cure Itucr. of Epidauna, 69. 89. 

» Bouse, p. 812f. « li. p, SlSt. 


his statue be dedicated in the Brazen House, 
whence he was dragged forth to die.' The nin* 
archons at Athens swore to dedicate a golden statue 
(avSpiis) if they should break the laws.® One in- 
scription mentions as the motive of dedication 
‘ fear of the wrath of the tivin Tindarids.’* 

4. Classification. — A certain number of the 
worshipper’s gifts are of direct use in the god’i 
service. Such are temples or shrines and the 
articles used _ in them. Temples dedicated on a 
special occasion are recorded in legend and in 
history. Danaus erects a temple to Apollo in 
Argos, in memory of an omen which encouraged 
him in seizing the kingdom;® Heracles and 
Theseus do the like. The temple of Apollo at 
Bassm commemorates the deliverance of a city 
from pestilence, and that of Hera in Sparta de- 
liverance from flood.® The murder of a tyrant 
was expiated by the temple of Artemis at Tegea.® 
A colonnade is built in some religious precinct 
with the spoils of war, as that of the Aflieniani 
at Delphi ; ' so with certain of the Trea-suries at 
Delphi.® Parts of a temple might be specified, as 
the pillars of that in Ephesus dedicated by Croesus ; * 
this becomes very common in late times, when it 
often means no more than that some official paid 
for repairs or even arranged for them. Altars are 
a common dedication, especially late, some being 
apparently memorials of a ritual act.*® Garments 
for the idol have already been mentioned. Many 
articles of intrinsic value, such as ornaments or 
coins, may have been given as valuables; but 
these are generally appropriate to the occasion, as 
we shall see. 

Another class consists of what may properly be 
called dyAXuara, oXs d-ydXXerai 6 6e6s, The aKpofflna, 
or choice pieces, are given from spoils of war— as 
the throne of Xerxes, the manger of Mardonios,** 
statues from the temples of a conquered foe.** So 
also any rarity — the stone swallowed by Cronus, 
the sceptre of Hephaistos, Dmdalus’s wings, 
mammoth bones.** 

But in the great majority of things dedicated, 
even if they have material value, the ideal value 
predominates : they are in fact appropriate to the 
occasion. We may classify these: (o) image of 
the deity, (b) the act or process blessed by the 
deity, (c) the winnings, (d) the tool or means. 

(o) Image of the deity. — In all the great shrines 
large numbers of clay figures are found that must 
represent the deity. These are sometimes not 
differentiated ; the same seated type does duty 
for Athene in Athens or Demeter m Tegea. 
Others have attributes, as Artemis with a fawn 
or other animal, Athene armed cap-h-pie, Zeus 
with the thunderbolt. Probably the small figures 
reproduced the general aspect of the cult-image; 
anyhow it is impossible to say that the attributes 
suited the occasion. The naked male figures 
found in Boeotia, in the shrine of Apollo Ptoan, 
and many other places, were probably meant for 
the god ; *® and so also the sdoat of Athens and 
Delos were probably meant for the goddess." 
Some in each class are dedicated as a tithe or 
firstfruit ; '® and the armed bronze Athene de- 
dicated by a baker-woman *' shows that there need 
be no connexion of the type and the occasion. 

1 Paus. HI. xvU. 7, 9. * Arist Const. Ath. 7. 

S IGA 62a. 4 PaiiB. n. xlx. 3. 

6/5. vm. xli. 7, m. xvJIl. 8. * /j. vni. xlvll. 6. 

7 Ib. X. xl. 6. 8 Ib. I. xl. 6. 

* Herod, i. 92 ; Brit. Hue. Excavations at Ephesus, 1, 294. 

>0 House, p. 354. « Herod, ix. 20-24, 70, vlU. 12L 

1* Paus. vin. xlvi. 3, v. xxv. 6 ; House, p. 117. 

16 Paus. I. xxiv. 6, II, xl. 11 ; Justin, Parcenet, 34 ; Paus. vm. 
xxxii. 6. 

14 Rouse, p. 807 ; those inscribed are dedicated to Apollo. 

16 Ib. p. 306. 

18 Amer. Joum. of AreA., new ser., 11. 60; GA it. L 378. 
9,p. 179. 

rt Cat. Acrop. Xus. Bronzes, SCO ; J'ffSxIlL [1893] IZi. 
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Perhaps the fi^re of the nursing mother may he 
a goddess in her beneficent aspect ; hut these 
seem more likely to represent the devotee. Later, 
the god’s benevolent activity is represented in a 
series of reliefs, which show Asklepios and his 
attendants curing the sick.i With less confidence, 
the same may he held for a few other classes of 
reliefs. These begin late in the 5th century. 

(6) Act or process blessed by the porf.— The earlier 
examples are simpler in conception. We would 
include here the warrior armed, a type that goes 
back to the 7th cent, at least, sailors rowing their 
galley, the victor in his car with Victory driving, 
the jockey on his courser, the athlete* with his 
proper attributes or in proper pose, the hunter 
with his game, the dairy-farmer milking his cow, 
perhaps the peasant in hat and cloak.” Here also 
we would place the common statuettes of the 
nursing mother and the various scenes of child- 
birth, which are becoming more common with the 
progress of excavation.^ These must sometimes 
represent the devotee, and it is reasonable to 
assume that they always do, in the absence of 
direct proof that they represent the deity. A 
more summary representation is a bronze stone- 
ram from the Athenian acropolis, inscribed so as 
to leave no doubt as to its meaning: ttjv ixelav 
(=6xelav) fu rdSevalai This may give 

the key to interpret other figures of rams, hulls, 
and horses, which are found everywhere.* A 
complete scene of animal life is not uncommon: 
brood-mare suckling a foal, stag attacked by 
hounds, or the hound alone, hawk gripping hare.’ 
There are vast numbers of other animals, which 
more probably belong to the next class. _ In many 
cases the figure may be a simple reminder of a 
tale to which the key is lost, like the figure of an 
ass that prevented a surprise by liia bray,* or that 
of a frog which directed a traveller to a ^ring.® 
An early series of painted tablets found at Corinth 
depicts every stage of the staple industry of the 
place, pottery-making, together with hunting and 
farming and vine-dressing ; later, athletic contests 
were often commemorated by a relief,’* 

We may perhaps add the rather rare instance 
of a workman dedicating his first or chief piece of 
work, or a model of it. The most definite instance 
of the ‘masterpiece’ is Lycinus’s pot, inscribed, 
AvKtyos dvtdrjKCV ryi ’ABijvdiai rb irpuiTOV ijpydtrro. 
Mandrocles, who could not place his bridge over 
the Hellespont in the temple of Hera, placed a 
icture of it instead.” A summary memorial of 
ealing was often a model of the part affected. 
These have now been discovered in very ancient 
deposits of Crete and Ephesus ; hitherto they have 
been very common from the 4th cent. B.C, to 
our own day, and hardly known before.” In 


Ephesus was also a real human tooth, bound 
with gold wire (for hanging?).’ Things outworn 
may be regarded^ as similar memorials of the act 
blessed. Ihere is little record of this in early 
days: the earliest is an epigram of Simonides,* 
but there is enough to show that the thing might 
be. Later, its sentiment won favour for it, and 
it became common. So the lame man dedicates 
his crutch or the sick man his bandage; chil- 
dren dedicate their toys at puberty ; and clothes 
worn in time of peril are dedicated hy the sur- 
vivors. 

(c) The xoinnings. — The oldest and most im- 
portant group of these are the spoils of war, which 
are found everywhere, dedicated to practically 
all gods, from the earliest times to far into 
the Christian era. The trophy itself is a war- 
dedication ; and the warrior made his gift to the 
god whom ho believed to have helped him, ».c. 
usually to the patron of his own city or tribe. It 
is rather mean to dedicate a small model of epoUs, 
but it seems to have been done. In Olympia, 
Delos, Lnsi, and Crete have been found useless or 
miniature models of shields, helmets, loinguards, 
cuirasses, and knives, besides others, such as axes, 
which may_ be memorials of war.* So with the 
athletic prize : from Hesiod’s tripod in the 8th 
cent.* to the prize tripods at Athens and the 
Triopia, stlengie, vase, or crown here or there, and 
the iron sickle at Sparta,* there is plenty of 
evidence of the custom. Models in gold of com- 
sheaves, silphium, olives, or vine doubtless display 
thanks for a good harvest; and perhaps some of 
the numerous animal models, which include every 
domestic kind and most game, are due to the 
hunter’s gratitude.* 

(d) The tool or means . — Sometimes the soldier 
dedicated the arms or weapons used in battle ; 
sometimes the athlete dedicated his chariot or 
his quoit or leaping-weight. Later, we have 
models of sickles, wine-presses, and the like re- 
corded in literature. There is not much evidence 
of tins, but there is enough to show that the thing 
was done.’ 

It should be noted that, wherever the wor- 
shipper’s figure appears, he is depicted ns engaged 
in some significant act. His portrait, as such, is 
never dedicated by himself. The human being 
never appears except when something of the idem 
is implied. There are some apparent exceptions ; 
but in Greece they are only apparent, and, if not 
apparent, they are not Greek. I>ater, beginning 
in the 4th cent., all this changed ; and the honorific 
statue came in just when the votive ofTering 
became a means of self-glorification. The old 
spirit hardly survived except in cases of dedica- 
tions for relief from sickness and peril. 


1 Bouse, p. 217 ff. 

* The Athletes at Olympia appear to differ somewhat, os the 
rlRht to erect a statue was an honour. 

* Rouse, p. 3611.; Alhenische Mitlheitungen, xxx. [1005) 
65 fl., pi. iv. ; BCII xxni. [1»03] S00„pl. vlii. ; xxviii. 1004, p. 201, 
fig. 21. The last is In the attitude of worship. The first two 
are called Pan hy their editors. 

* A very early series has been found In Orcto ; others at 
Ephesus (Hogarth, p. 813); Rouse, p. 256fl. 

* Cat. Acrop. M\ts. Bronzes, 627. 

» Rouse, p. 76 ff. ’ Ib. p. 76 ; Hogarth, p. 146. 

» Paus. X. xvlli. 4. * AnOiol. n. 48. 

1* Rouse, pp. 811., 175 B. 

» BOB fi. 622, 647 1 Rouse, p. 867. „ ^ 

1* BSA lx. 87411., pL lU. ; Hogarth, pL vii. 85, 86, 89-42, 47, 
48, p. 196. 
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Levden, 1903; E. Rcisch, ‘Gricchische Weihgeschenkc,’ 
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Buddhist (M. Anesaki), p. 644. 

Chinese (R. F. Johnston), p. 646. 

Christian (A. J. Gkieve), p. 649. 

Greek and Roman (A. C. Pearson), p. 652. 

VOWS (Buddhist). — i. Vows at ordination. — 
The primitive and most fundamental form of 
taking vows in Buddhism consisted in expressing 
one’s confession of faith on the occasion of ordina- 
tion (upasainpadd). The words uttered at ordina- 
tion before the master of the ceremony were the 
regular formula [kamma-vachd] of taking refuge 
in the Buddha, in the Dharma, and in the Sanglia, 
repeated three times as a rule.^ This profession 
of faith was associated with other professions — of 
personal purity, of the determination to practise 
all the precepts and rules of conduct ordained by 
the Buddha — for the newly ordained was, after 
the regular profession, instructed in the rules of 
discipline, and tlierein was implied the vow to 
observe the rules. The procedure and methods of 
the ceremony differed among the schools of Bud- 
dhism, and various doctrines developed as to the 
efficacy of the ceremony, its influence upon the 
life of the ordained, its relationship with the other 
branches of Buddhist training, etc.® The more 
important aspect in the development of the 
practice and doctrine was the Mahayana con- 
ception of vow-taking, i.e. its significance in the 
ethics of the bodhisattva. 

2, The vow of a bodhisattva. — As is seen in 
the art. Prayer (Buddliist), prayer in Buddhism 
amounted to taking the vow to perfect oneself on 
the way to bodbi and thereby to save others. It 
takes, as a rule, the form of vows (pranidhana or 
^•anidhi) taken by a bodhisattva (or any other 
Buddhist) before a master Buddha, who gives 
assurance {yyakarana) that the vow-taker shall 
finally attain full Buddhahood ; the task of the 
vow-taker is then to dedicate all his good qualities 
and meritorious deeds for the realization of his 
high purpose. The specific methods and points 
in the acts of dedication [parindmand) are copied 
from the special vows attributed to the Buddhas 
and bodhisattvas of the past, recorded in various 
texts. As a specimen we cite here a passage from 
the ‘ Lotus ’ {Saddharma-pundanka) where Buddha 
Bfikyamuni tells his all-saving power : 

' There shall never be any being, 

Who, having heard the truth of Buddha, shall not attain Bud- 
dliahood ; 

For the vow taken by all the Buddhas is this : — 

“ Let me lead them to Bodhi, by accomplishing (my works).” 
Throughout future days Buddhas will expound 
Many billions of the threads of truth ; 

They shall reveal this unique road {eka-ydna) 

And preach thereby the truth lor the litha^taship.'* 

The ‘ unique road ’ is explained as working out 
in life the stability of truth, the continuity of 
existence. Being is one throughout all existences, 
and therefore the ardent intention expressed in a 
bodhisattva’s vow and his work of salvation can 
rnduce other beings to the same zeal and life, 
while the assurance given by his predecessor not 
only encourages him in the work or salvation but 
has a mysterious, or metaphysical, efficacy to help 
him in the progress of bodhi.* 

3. The communion of the vow-takers. — The 
vows are destined to be fulfilled not only by means 
of earnest intention and ardent work on the part 

1 See SBE xlll. [1831] 116, etc. ; JRAS, 1876, pp. 1-16. 

*Seo, «.g., MaAdveutu, ed. E. Seoart, Baris, 1882, L S; SBE 
xxxvi. tl8M] 261-268. 

* SBE xxL [18841 63, 

4 See D. T. SurukI, OvUina of Mahdydna Buddhitm, p. 8C8, 
lor a typical bodhUattoa tow taken from a Chinese reraon of 
the Sunarpo-probW, 


Hebrew (J. E. McFadyen), p. 654. 

Hindu (J. Jolly), p. 656. 

Jewish (M. Joseph), p. 657. 

Teutonic (S. G. Youngert), p. 659. 

of the vow-taker but also in virtue of the assuring 
help rendered him by the master Buddha and of 
the mutual reaction between all the vow-takers. 
This is due to the metaphysical continuity of 
existences and to the consequent reciprocation 
among the vow-takers, i.e. bodhisattvas, of the 
works of dedication done in fulfilment of their 
vows. The realm of existence is likened, in a 
metaphor often used, to a net in which every knot 
is studded with a brilliant diamond and all those 
diamonds mutually reflect their lustre and figures. 
Every one in the realm does perpetually atteot, 
more or less, all others by his or her ideas and 
deeds, good or bad, noble or mean. The intention 
and resolution (chittotpdda) are the preliminary to 
the vow, and the consequence is the dedicatory 
work ; but these three phases are one in their 
essential nature, not only on the part of an in- 
dividual vow-taker but in the communion of all 
the vow-takers, of the past, present, and future, 
because these phases and the individuals are but 
manifestations of the bodhi-chitta,'* one and the 
same throughout all the realms of existence.* 

Seen from this point of view, all the branches 
of Buddhist training are but accessories to, or 
methods of carrying out, the vows solemnly 
pledged. This is why in various texts a special 
emphasis is put on the practice of taking vows. 

The Penitence of Manjniri, e.n., enumerates the six methods 
of practising faith, which are : (1) penitence, (2) invocation (of 
all the Buddhas), (3) entreatment (to reveal truths), (4) adora- 
tion, (6) dedication, and (6) taking vow.* Similarly the bodhi- 
sattva Siimantabbadra vows to accomplish the following work : 
(1) reverence towards all the Buddhas, (2) adoration of the 
Buddhas, (3) the practice of oETering and giving, (4) confession, 
penitence, and absolution, (6) emulation of meritorious deeds, 
(6) entreating the Buddhas to turn the wheel of truth, (7) 
entreating them to live among human beings for ever, (8) per- 
petually observing Buddhist discipline, (9) constantly adapting 
oneself to fellow-beings, and (10) the practice of universai 
dedicntion.4 

4. Further examples. — The Buddhist ideal was 
to emulate the bodhisattvas of the past, and we 
have many records of vows taken by historical or 
imaginary personages. These were an expression 
of emulation as well as a source of inspiration, 
because in Mahayana Buddhism every one is a 
potential bodhisattva, and it is within the reach of 
a common mortal to emulate a bodhisattva and to 
pledge himself to similar tasks. We may cite 
here the vows taken, in the presence of the Buddha 
Sakyamuni and his great disciples, by Queen 
Srimala, of Benares, the alleged daughter of King 
Prasenajit, of KoSala. The vows consist of ten 
preliminaries and three great vows, wherein she 
says : 

* I shaD DSTcr cherish any thought of breaking the precepts 
which I have now ecoepted. From to-day up to the attninme^ 
of Buddhahood I ehall never cherish any idea of pride toward 
the elders ... I shall never arouse any angry thought toward 
any fellow-being ... I ehall never envy any others in their 
bodily exoellence or beauty ... I shall never arouse arrogant 
thought concerning all things, whether subjective or objective 
... I shall never accumulate wealth for my own sake but give 
out bU that I shall receive for helping poor and s uffering people 

1 See art Pixtsr (Buddhist). 

* For illustration of this point see The Garland of the Bod- 
hisattva’s Previous Work, in a Chinese tr., perhaps a Mahiyina 
development of the Jdtaka-mdld-, see B. Nanjio, Catalogue w 
the Chinese Trantlaiion of the Buddhist Tripifaka, Oxford, 
1883, no. 1092 ; ct art Pratbr (Buddhist), vol. x. p. 108, 

* The Penitence of Manjutri (Nanjio, no. 1091). 

4 In the Bhadra-ehari, or Samantabhadra-ehar\-prav<dhsna- 
gdthd ; see K. Watanabs, Die Bhadreseari, Lelpsig, 1912, text 
> and translation. 
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... 1 gyial) practise the lour embraoinjf methods (sanaraha) 
not only for myself but for the sake of all beings, and thus, 
beine free from attachment, never being weary ^1 my work), 
and being without any entanglement in the mind, shall embrace 
ail feltow-faeings into the same communion . . . Whenever I 
shall meet any unfortunate people, orphans, deserted, im- 
prisoned, or suffering from various mishaps and tribulations, I 
shall never leave them unhelped nor stop until they will be 
saved and freed from sufferings, through nghteous means . . . 
Whenever I shall see any people offending rules of decency or 
committing crimes, I shall never pass by them without trj-ing 
to correct them but try to persuade or coerce them, according 
to the degree and nature of the offences. For persuasion and 
coercion are the methods of perpetuating righteousness ; and 
when righteousness is perpetuated, the beings In the heavenly 
resorts grow in their number while those in the woeful resorts 
dimtilisb, and thus the wheel of truth will perpetually be 
turned, to the benefit of all beings. ... 1 shall never cease 
to embrace the perfect truths, since thus, and thus alone, we 
can remain mindful of the Buddha, the Oommunion and the 
Pfiramiths. 

Now, let me take the vow to save innumerable fellow-beings 
and to attain the perfectly right view of truth throughout all 
my coming lives. Let me take the vow to preach the truth to 
all without ceasing, on my having realised the perfect truth. 
Let me take the vow, for the sake of embracing the perfect 
truth, to dedicate my body, my life and my wealth for guard- 
ing the truth.’ 

Here ends the vow of the queen, and the hook 
adds a comment : 

‘ When Bhagavi listened to and accepted these to\vb taken 
by the Queen, ail the innumerable vows taken by the bodhi- 
safftwis were caused by him to be embraced into and consum- 
mated in the three, just as all material existences are embraced 
in space.* i 

We have here an instance of the vow intended for 
normal training in Buddhist morality. 

In contrast to the peaceful intention of the 
queen’s vow, we have another type of the vow to 
persevere in persecution and missionary activities. 
We are told in the ‘Lotus’ how the Buddha 
SSkyamuni, before entering the Great Decease, 
prepared his disciples, hotu human and super- 
human, for the hard tasks to be achieved and tlie 
difficulties to be encountered by them after the | 
Master’s death. Then the bodhUattvas pledge 
themselves in the presence of the Buddha to remain i 
faithful to his admonition and warning, even after | 
he passes away, and to fight opponents and per- 
secutors, even in remote countries. The ardent 
zeal and passionate tone of this vow sometimes 
aroused the fighting spirit in combative Buddhists 
and gave them a consoling assurance of the right- 
eousness of their cause.’ Apart from the question 
of the period and oiroumstances of the composition 
of the book, we have here a counterpart to the 
missionary charge and an extension of the story 
of Punna, the first missionary to the barbarous 
Snn&s.® 

5 . The * prime vow ’ of a Buddha as a redeeming 
power. — Just as the row taken by a bodhisatt^ 
served as an inspiration and incentive to Buddliist 
morality, the vow accomplished by a Buddha fur- 
nished the occasion for adoration and devotion to 
the acliiever of the wonderful vow. A bodhisattva 
is a being on the way to bodhi, while a Buddha 
is one who has reached the end of the way, where 
he has established a paradise to receive those Avho 
believe in Iiis power. His vow is fulfilled, ns shown 
in the glories of his paradise, and is called the 
‘ prime °vow {purva-pranidhana), while Us actual 
emcacy manifests itself in the saving power, more 
or less vicarious, of the Buddha. We see here a 
special stream of Buddhist faith developed out of 
tile metaphysical conception of the power of vow- 
taking— a stream which was farther divided into 
various branches according to tlie respective nature 
of the vows taken by several Buddhas. 

Of the vows attrilmtcd to Buddhas who on that 

1 In tlio Srim&Id-derUtituhaniida (Nanjio, no. 60). 

>For the sWnKw of the vo'V, cailed tiie ‘Stanzas of petsever- 
ance,’ sec SflE xx. tl8-S51 S-W-cOl ; for a man who believed 
himself to have carried out the vows in his life see II. AnesakI, 
A'lcAirm, tht Buddhiiil J'rvyhcl, Oainhridge, Maas., 1916, csp. 
pp. so-<a. „ 

* Sec Saipj.’utta-nitdva, Iv. 60-63. 


I account became objects of specific worship we take 
1 two most important coses— that of the Buddha 
j Bhaisajya-gum (the Medicine-Master), the lord 
of tlie eastern paradise ViSuddlii-vaiduryn, ami 
that of the Buddha Amitablia (the Infinite Liglit), 
the lord of_ the western paradise SuktiavatS, tlie 
Land of Bliss. Apart from the questions pertain- 
ing to the mythical origin of these Btiddlias and 
their paradises, we note here an interesting con- 
trast between tlieir respective vows and between 
the streams of relipous foith based on their 
worship. The lord of the eastern paradise pledges 
himself, among other things, to save the sick and 
other sufferers and to rive them immediate comfort, 
while tlie lord of the Land of Bliss promises to take 
to his paradise all those who cherish a pious faith 
in his saving power. Thus the Medicine-Master 
was a supernatural medicine-uian, and his worship 
became a religion of healing, while tlie Buddha of 
Infinite Light was almost a vicarious saviour, and 
the faith in his redemptive power developed into 
a pietism, a Christianity within Buddhism, so to 
speak. 

Let us now see tlie vows taken hy Bliai^ajya- 
guni. The story is that, while he was still a bodhi- 
sattva, he pledged himself to the following twelve 
vows : 

' (1) Let me, on nthainine Buddahood, realize ali the auper- 
naturai glories of a Buddha’s body which illuinines ail the 
realms of existence, and induce nil beings to the same glories. 

(2) Let me realize all the luminous splendours and thns 
illumine all those who are shrouded in darkness,’ 

amount to vowing that all beings be indncod to 
Buddliist perfection.) 

* (0) Let me release all the crippled, mutilated, blind, deaf, 
lepers, sick of every description, from their sufferings and have 
them furnished with wliolesomc limbs or body.’ 

1(7) Saving of helpless and unfortunate.) 

'(8) Let me save women suffering from the diseases peculiar 
to tlieir sex and let them bo transformed to mca’ 
t(0) Saving of those entangled in Illusions.] 

'(10) Let me release all those who would he imprisoned, 
punished, tortured or sentenced to death, if they should 
implore in my name. 

(11) Let me release all those who, being starved, commit 
offences for getting food, by giving them, firet, delicate food 
and then giving tliem a saturation in tlie taste of truths. 

(12) Let me save all those who, being destitute of clothings, 
would be attacked by cold or heat. Insects and worms, hy giving 
them ail kinds of fine clothings, decorations, perfumes.'! 

Here we see a Buddhist counterpart of the V^io 
Suiya or Atvins, and it is no wonder that Blmi^ajya- 

UTU was worshipped for the sake of immediate 
elpfulness. 

In the myth of the western paradise the Buddha Amltibha 
was once a monk DharmEkara, who vowed to furnish n paradise 
for the pious souls and accomplished the task by a long and 
severe sell-training and by suppl.ving to his bclicvera his name 
as the sole means of calling lorth his saving power. The vow is 
taken before tlie Buddha LokeSvararSJE ns the testimony, and 
consists of three parts. The first part is chiefly in praise of the 
Master Buddha and is an expression of the vow-taker’s deter- 
mination to Imitate and emulate hira.s The second port 
consists of the forty-six’ specific terms of DharmSkaro's Inten- 
Ifon and purpose In furnishing a paradise in the west and 
inducing all beings, without distinction of good and bad, of 
wise and fool, to sbare the glorious and bliastul life in the 
paradise.’ The last part Is the coneunimation of the second 
and takes the form of a passionate committal to carry out the 
plan, and even of a compelling call to the universe to respond 
to his ardent Intentions and to giro an assurance of the Cnal 
attainment. 

Here wo boo the Buddhist conception and nmctieo 
of taking a solemn vow developed to a faith in the 
saving and redeeming power of the vow. 

Finally let us add a remark on a modification, 
or degeneration, of the vow to enrso or magic 
formula — the case with the Tantric form of 
Buddhism. Here we sec a circuit of the idea of 
pranidhana, starting from entrc.itment and peti- 
tion and resulting in the use of the vow and prayer 
r The TVime Tmrt bf the TathtlQata B/iO(»ko)i’a.yuru(Kaii)lo. 
no. ITW. 

» SuthSrati-rviili (SBS xlir. pt. IL (1891) pp. 7-0). 

* Forty-eight In a Chinese version, a nnmlier which hence 
bat become sacred among the Amlta-Baddhls’-a in China aad 
Japan. 

« SBE xllx. pt. IL pp, 12-22. 
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for compelling the divine power to fulfil the demand 
expressed or implied in the formula. 

liiTEiiAnmE. — Besides the works cited in the article see : artt. 
BonmaATTVi, Ethics (Buddhist), Beater (Buddhist) ; L. de la 
Vallfie Poussin, Bouddhisme, Paris, 1909, pp. M1-S12; H. 
Kem, Manual of Indian Buddhism, Strassburg, 1898, p. 65 ; 
D. T. Suzuki, Outlines of Mahaydna Buddhism, London, 1007, 
p. 807 1 . : J. W. Inglis, ‘The Vows of Amida,’ N. Obina 
Branch, ilriii. fl917), pp, 1-11 ; M. Anesaki, ‘The Idea of Moral 
Heritage in the Japanese Family,’ The Open Court, xxxi. [10171 

^-238. M. Anesaki. 

VOWS (Chinese). — i. Vows in ancient China. 
— ^The earliest historical records of China, as of 
other countries, are mainly concerned with the 
activities of rulers and with internal and external 
warfare. It is not surprisine, therefore, that the 
first vows or oaths mentioned in Chinese annals* 
were taken by the princes and great officers of the 
various feudal states of the empire, and that the 
occasion of such vows or oaths was usually the 
conclusion of a treaty of peace or alliance, or a 
similar event of public importance. 

The cuatoitmry term for the ceremcnial taking of a tow or 
entering into a covenant waa meng-shih. Tlie two characters 
comprising tbia ancient term are still in common use, though 
usually found in different combinations. They are explained 
thus. Shih is equivalent to yUeh-hsin and ming to It-theng. 
TiUh si^iSea a bond or covenant, and is still used to denote an 
international treaty. Hsin means ‘ good faith ‘ or ‘ sincerity.’ 
The signification of K-shtng is less transparent. There la no 
difficulty about shlng, which means ‘ a sacrificial animal.’ The 
character ft is an unusual substitute for tin, which means 
‘to approach,’ ‘to draw near to.‘ and is a euphemism for 
‘to slaughter.’ Hence the combination li-shing signifies ‘to 
slaughter a sacrificial animal.’ Thus the term nUng-shih is 
a concise expression meaning ‘ a covenant entered into with 
sincere heart and confirmed by the slaughter of a sacrificial 
anlmaL’ 

The sacrificial animals chiefly used in ancient 
China on the occasions of a solemn oath-taking 
were oxen and pigs (by princes and great fiefs), 
dogs (by ministers and officials), and fowls (by the 
common people). The method of procedure was as 
follows. 

A pit was prepared In the nound (called Han), at the 
edge of which the animal was slaughtered. The victim’s left 
ear was held by the master of ceremonies or by the person 
undertaking the vow ; and immediately after the slaughter the 
ear was cut off and deposited in a dish called chu-p'an. Then 
blood was taken from the victim and poured into a goblet 
called yii-tui,^ When this part of the ceremony had been 
carried out, the vow or oath was written in the blood collected 
In the yd-tui, and the oath-taker also used the blood to smear 
his own mouth.* The tablet on which the words were in- 
scribed (called tsai ehu) was placed on the carcass of the 
victim, which was then buried in. the prepared pit.* IDie 
covering of the victim with soil was an essential part of 
the ceremony, as it was equivalent to calling upon the earth to 
be witness of the vow. 

There was an officer known as SsU-mSng 
(‘Director of Covenants’) whose special duty it 
was to superintend ceremonies of this kind. His 
functions were to some extent of a priestly 
character. He also made copies of the inscribed 
tablets, and either deposited them among the 
official archives or (in the case of covenants 
between private persons) became himself their 
custodian.® It was also this officer who ad- 
ministered the oath to persons who had revolted 
against the Government and had subsequently 
returned to their allegiance. Other officers who 
had certain duties to perform in connexion with 
these ceremonies were the Grand Minister of 
Justice (I'a-Sstt-lTou) and the Guardian of the 
Imperial Ancestral Temple and Treasury {Tien-fu), 
who were responsible for the safe-custody of certi- 
fied copies of covenants made between the emperor 
and the great vassal princes.* 

1 See Art. Ordeal (Chinese). 

*See Be Teheou-Bi, tr. E. Blot, pAris, 1851, il. 247. fan 
Aud tui are terms used tor two kinds of sacrificial vessel. That 
they were supposed to be, and perhaps were, decorated or 
Inlaid with pearl and Jade respectively is Indicated by the words 
sAu and yd — the Chinese names for those substances. 

S'The technical term for smearing the mouth wassAo. See 
The Chinese Classics, tr. J. Legge, Hongkong, 1861-72, IL* 437. 

4 See Blot. ii. 359. * Ib. il. 359-361. « Bb. IL 814. 


Numerous instances of vows and oaths taken by 
the princes of the Chinese states in the early 
historical period may be found in the famous 
narrative of Tso (Tso Chuan).^ A good example 
of these early covenants is the following, which 
belongs to the eleventh year of Duke Hsiane 
I (562 B.C.). 

I ‘All we who covenant together agree not to hoard up tha 
produce of good years, not to shut one another out from ad- 
vantages that we possess, not to protect traitors, not to shelter 
crimiiials. We agree to aid one another in disasters and 
calamities, to have compassion on one another in seasons of 
misfortune and disorder, to cherish the same likings and dls- 
llkings, to support and encourage the royal House ^onW 
any prince break these engagements, may He who watches 
over men’s sincerity and He who W'atches over covenants, [the 
I Spirits of] the famous hills and [of] the famous streams, thr 
j kmgs and dukes our predecessors, the whole host of Spirits, 
arid all who are sacrificed to, the ancestors of our 12 (13 7) States 
with their 7 surnames : — may all these intelligent Spirits destroy 
him, so that he shall lose his people, his appointment pass from 
I him, his family perish, and his State be utterly overthrown I ’ * 

Some of the old commentators and moralists 
began at a very early period to complain that the 
frequency of sworn covenants and formal vows 
was detrimental to sound morals, because, when 
solemn engagements were lightly made, they were 
apt to be lightly violated. Cases were known, 
in Chou-dynasty China, of covenants that were 
broken ‘before the blood smeared on the mouth 
was dry.’ It was held that in the golden age of 
the ‘holy kings’ vows and covenants were un- 
known (Ml chi pu ming yeh), and that the simple 
spoken word required no vow or oath to make it 
binding. It was pointed out that the making of 
many solemn protestations fostered distrust be- 
tween state and state and also between rulers and 
ruled. In the ‘ Classic of Poetry’ [Shih Ching) we 
read of a king who added to the disorders of his 
kingdom by entering into frequent covenants with 
the vassal princes ; for he showed thereby that he 
had no confidence in them and lived in fear of re- 
bellion.® Commentatorsalso observe tliat no formal 
covenants were knoivn before the Yin dynasty 
(1766-1122 B.c.) and that this was precisely the 
time when the State began to be disturbed by re- 
bellious movements. Oaths and vows were intro- 
duced only ‘ when loyalty and sincerity had 
worn thin and men’s hearts were perplexed with 
doubts.’ 

It will have been noticed that these State 
covenants were really the ancient Chinese equiva- 
lents of modem treaties; and the vows or oaths 
that accompanied such engagements practically 
correspondea to the modem seals and signatures 
of plenipotentiaries. The violation of a covenant 
was therefore nothing more or less than what wo 
should call the wilful breaking of a treaty. 

2 . Vows of friendship. — Chinese social life has 
for ages been characterized by five ‘ relationships,' 
each of which implies certam rights, privileges, 
and duties. These are the relationships between 
‘sovereign and minister’ (this will probably be 
reinterpreted to mean ‘citizen and State’ if the 
Republican form of government proves permanent), 
‘husband and wife,’ ‘father and son,’ ‘elder 
brother and younger brother,’ ‘friend and friend.’ 
Friendship thus often assumes the importance of a 
recognized social institution, -with its appropriate 
rales, customs, and traditions. When two or more 
Chinese decide to become ‘ friends ’ in what may 
be called the institutional sense of the term, they 
become bound to one another by solemn vows 
which are sometimes accompanied by a ceremonial 
mingling of blood. This is supposed to create a 
bond identical for all practical purposes with that 
of blood-kinship. The following example of a vow 

1 Tr. J. Ltfige, The Chinese Classics, r. 

* Ib. p. 453. It may be noted that there were mitanceA W 
treaties with gniearing of Bps aa IaU u the wen betweea Uw 
Chineee and the Tatars (e. 1131). 

* Ree Legge, Ir. 340 L 
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of friendship is taken from the otBcial annals of 
the Sung dynasty, 

•We . . . will cling together like serpente and dragons in- 
extricably coiled. When one of us attains riches and honour 
he will share his prosperity with the others. May he who 
breaks this vow receive divine chastisement.’ 

After uttering these words, the parties would prick 
their arms and let the blood flow into a goblet. 
Of the mingled blood each took a sip, thus becom- 
ing the ‘blood-brother’ of the other.' If ‘sworn 
brothers’ wish to terminate the relationship, they 
must do so in a lormal manner. This is sometimes 
known as ‘withdrawing the incense-stick’ {pa 
hsiang-t’ou-tzit).^ 

A few foreigners have become the ‘ brothers ’ of 
Chinese officials and others, though probably in 
these cases the ceremony is abbreviated and simpli- 
fied. H. A. Giles describes how, in 1868, he became 
the ‘younger brother’ of the influential court 
eunuch, An T6-hai.* A similar relationship has 
also been entered into between various Chinese 
emperors and some of their chosen subjects ; e.g., 
ShSng Tsu (loth cent. A.D.) and Using Tsung 
(Ilth cent. A.D.) of the Liao dynasty both became 
‘bound brothers’ {chieh wei hsiung-ti) of certain 
trusted friends. In modem times the Chinese 
Government (especially under the Manohu dynasty) 
has shown itself extremely hostile to this custom, 
and indeed made it a punishable ofienco. 

Soon after the accession of the Manchus it was decreed that 
for persons of different surnames to salute each other ns 
brothers (ehUh pai fisiuno-li) was an offence punishable by a 
hundred blou's. In 1061 the death-penalty was decreed against 
’sworn brothers' who took part in the ceremonies of biood- 
smearing and the ritual burning of paper slips on which vows 
were written. A silghtiy less rigorous law was enacted in the 
seventeenth year of K’ang-hal (1003), but membership of sworn 
brotherhoods was still an offence punishable by flogging and, in 
agCTBvated cases, by death. The death-penalty was reduced to 
‘ abundred blows ' U there was no blood-drinking or smearing 
and no burning of vows. In 1071 a further law enacted that 
persons guilty of Joining sworn brotherhoods were liable to 
three years’ banishment to the frontiers ; but in 1673 a new 
law made a clear distinction between harmless brotherhoods 
and those which were regarded os criminal The blood-smear- 
ing and drinking, and the formal consignment of the written 
vows to the keeping of the gods by means of fire, constituted 
the decisive evidence of guilt in its most serious form. 

Fonnal rows of friendship between women are 
not unkuoivn. They salute each other as ‘dry 
sisters ’ [Jean cJiteli,). One method of entering into 
this relationship is for each of the two women to 
hold the end of a straw over the village well and 
to call upon a divinity known as ‘the Peach- 
Flower Maiden ’ to witness tlie compact. 

3 . Vows of secret brotherhoods and societies. 
—The reasons for the severity ivith which ‘sworn 
brotherhoods’ have been treated by the Chinese 
Government are not far to seek. Secret fraterni- 
ties, all tlie members of which are bound by in- 
Tiolnble vows to be loyal to one another os against 
the whole world, are very apt to become a danger 
to almost any form of government, especially if 
that government is controlled by an alien dynasty 
that lias 8upj)lanted a native one. In ancient 
times, nevertheless, it was considered a right and 
proper thing that men should take vows of co- 
operation and mutual aid. The CJiou Li declares 
that ‘by entering into mutual engagements ac- 
companied by vows tlie people are taugiit to extend 
brotherly love to one another and to put away 
apathy."' A commentator on this ratlier enig- 
matic statement is worth quoting.* 

’Tlicre are different u-ay«,’ ho mj-s, ’in which people show 
their apatliy and laziness. They do not hurry to give help to 
those ulio ore in danger or suffering hardship, thus they are 
Uoking in charily and sy mpathy. It is therefore g good thing 

Tci art. r — — fi. ; ,<T. 

lot h. i- <■ ■■ . ■•I ■ . I'uticmt tn China, tr. 

L-Davrout.:!- . : . '- i- ' . p. 619f. 

• .4<ftYrMna Sinica, no. P| p. 310. 

< Blot, i. 197. 

8ThU oommenUtor, ChCng: O, wbo belonpod to th« Song: 
dynuty. Is not quoted by Biot. 


that people should be sUmulnted by means of solemn tows to 
aid one another in distress, to support one another In sickness, 
to extend friendly hand to those who need it, to help one 
another in times of anxiety or peril, and to be faithful to oue’i 
word as long as life lasts, settinfj aside all petty personal con* 
fiideratlonst^ that might cause delay or give an excuse for 
laziness.' 

This remarkable description of the social value 
of vows seems strangely modem ; it might almost 
serve as a statement of the ethical basis of the 
Boy Scout movement. Chinese liistorj' aiibnls in- 
numerable in.stances of vows of this kind entered 
into and most faithfully carried out by bands of 
associates or members of social groups. Where 
the_ ethical ideal falls short is in tlie fact that the 
obligation to succour the distressed is not usually 
regarded as of general application, but concerns 
only fellow-members of the oath-bound fraternity. 
Yet this depends, of course, on the specific purposes 
for which the fraternity has been constituted ; and 
sometimes they far transcend the individual or 
collective interests of the members, even if they 
do not go 80 far as to include all mankind within 
their purview. 

The most famous and memorable Chinese ex- 
ample of a vow entered into for purposes that went 
fat Deyond the private interests of those concerned 
was ‘the Vow of the Peach -garden,’ whereby the 
three heroes Liu Lei, Kuan Yu, and Chang Fei 
(2nd and 3rd centuries A.D.) bound tlieraselves to 
fight for the preservation of tlie reiming dynasty 
against the attacks of the Yellow-Turban rebels.’ 
We are told that the ceremony (which took place 
in Chang Fei’s peach-garden) consisted in the 
sacrifice of a blacK ox and a white horse and in 
the talcing of a vow to tlie following efiect : 

’Wc swear to regard one another hcncelorth ns brothers, to 
anitc our abilities and our hearts, to bring succour to the 
miserable, to raise up the lailen. We will serve our country 
and give pence to the people. Though we were born on differ- 
ent dates we wish to die together on the same day. Our hearts 
are open to the Inspection of the divine powers of Heaven and 
Earth. If any one of us proves false to his duty and forgetful 
of his obligations, may Ood and man unite to destroy him.' 

This celebrated ‘ Vow of the Peach-garden ’ has 
been imitated countless times, especially by 
members of societies formed for purposes of 
mutual protection. Such societies, indeed, are 
still formed from time to time ; several new ones 
sprang into existence among tlie tens of thousands 
of Chinese labourers who worked behind the fight- 
ing lines in France during the Great War.’ 

It Is interesting to note tliat the Peach-mrden Vow was 
‘often referred to by the Triad Society,' and that iU memberi 
wore ’ exhorted to emulate the faithfulness to each other and 
loyalty to their cause of the heroes who took it.'* The vowi 
of the Triad Society were thirty-six in number.* It is character- 
istic of China that the first of them is a vow of filial piety. 
After rcpc.ating the vows, each candidate is required to take 
a lighted inccnse-stlck and dip it in a bowl of water. As the 
light is extinguished, he saj-s, ‘ It 1 prove t.alse to my vows, may 
my life go out like the fire of this stick of incense.' The 
master of ceremonies (‘incense-master’) then Lakes up a por- 
celain Kasln and dashes it on the ground, saying, ‘ M.ay .such be 
tlie fate of all traitors.' He proceeds to take up the paper on 
whicli the vows arc written, and sets fire to iL By tins meant 
It is supjiosed that the vows pass from the material into the 
epiriuial world and are received by the divine powers, who win 
register them in the archives of heaven and Inlllcl punishment 
on traitors. The next part of the ceremony consists in cutting 
off the head of a cook, os an Indication of the grim fate that 
will befall any one who betrays the cause. Ttie Ineensc-master 
then drops some of the dead cock's blood into the water in 
which the Inccnse-stlcks were extinguished ; and each of th, 
candidates pricks one of his fingers and let* the blood drop into 
the same vessel or (sometimes) Into anotticr bowl conLsining 
wine. 'The ashes of the burnt papers on vtUlch the s ows were 
written are put Into the bowl conLaining the mingled Mood of 

t Btterally, ’ even If one has to go with cap tied os-er one's un- 
bound hair,* i.e. before one has completerl one's toilet. Tht 
expression is taken from Mencius. Bee Degge, li. 3SA. 

’ Cf. Favre, in the Tmtny Pao, vol. xix. ILeyden, IBIOI no. 1, 
p. 1 II. Bee also H. Dor6,' Itfhrrthu titr Ui niprrtlitirmt tn 
Chine, pL i. vol- U. (Paris, 1912), no. 4, p. 316- 

* For details see Favre. Cf. aru Bners (Chinese). 

4 William Stanton, The Triad Sorietf cr Utaten end Serii 
Annriatiun, Hongkong, 1900, p. 1. 

*lb.rp. OH., 118 f. 
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the candidates, and the bowl is then banded ronnd and sipped 
by each in turn. This concludes the ceremonies of initiation, 
after which the new members of the society are hailed by the 
old ones os ‘ brothers.’ l 

Sisterhoods are less common than brotherhoods, 
but by no means unknown. Detailed information 
regarding them is lacking, but mention must he 
made of the Golden Ormiid Society {Chin-Lan 
Hui), which is described by H. A. Giles as ‘a 
secret association of unmarried girls who bind 
themselves not to cohabit with their husbands 
ifter marriage (which they are unable to avoid) 
but to leave them and return to their old homes or 
go elsewhere.’® It has been said that members of 
this society would commit suicide rather than 
break their vow.® 

Religious vows. — (a) Buddhism. — In China 
as in other Buddhist lands there are vows for both 
monks and laymen, those of the former being 
naturally much stricter and more comprehensive 
than those to which laymen subscribe. Some- 
times, however, lay Buddhists of both sexes 
voluntarily bind themselves by one or more of the 
obligations which are ordinarily binding only on 
the monkhood. There is a society of lay vege- 
tarians which is said to have been founded in the 
T’ang dynasty by the fifth and sixth ‘ patriarchs’ 
of the Ch’an school of Buddhism. Members of 
this society are knoivn as chai kung ( ‘ fasters ’), a 
term which is also applied to those who take vows 
of temporary vegetarianism during their pilgrimage 
to a sacred mountain. 

The fact that practically the whole of Chinese 
Buddhism* belongs to the Great Vehicle (Maha- 
yfina) explains the existence of religious vows of 
which little or no trace can be found in primitive 
Buddhism. The great models of all such vows are 
those which are supposed to have been taken by 
the bodhisattvas. These vows are numerous — in 
the Wudiang-shou-sutra they are forty-eight in 
number ® — but they are practically all summed up 
in the formula, ‘ So long eis there remains a single 
being who has not attained Buddhahood, I vow 
that I will not become Buddha.’ The ‘ vows ’ of the 
bodhisattvas (pranidhdna) may be described as 
expressions of will which, through the intensity of 
the selfless emotion that inspires them, are instru- 
mental in bringing about a realization of the 
desired conditions.® The Mahayana, as J. J. M. 
de Groot has shoivn, ‘ admits the creative power 
of thought,’ ’ and indeed this is insisted upon so 
frequently that it may be regarded as one of the 
fundamental principles of Buddhist psychology. 
This fact is apt to be ignored by those who dwell 
upon the ‘ vain repetitions ’ said to be characteristic 
of Buddhism in practice, and who do not under- 
stand that the repetitions are believed to reinforce 
the creative power of thought to which the spoken 
words give expression. 

We have already seen that forty-eight hodhi- 
sattva-vowB are preserved in a famous sutra ; but 
according to another classification only four are 
essential. These ‘four great vows’ (ssS hung 
shih-yiinn) are as follows: (1) the vow to save 
the world, t.e. not to rest until all beings in the 
universe have been brought to salvation ; (2) the 
row to destroy in oneself all evil and the passions 

1 Stanton, The Triad Society, pp. 61-66. 

* A. Olossary of Heferenee to Subjects Connected with the Far 
Bast, Shanghai, 1900, p. 108. 

* 8. Coulinp, Bncyclopoedia Siniea, Shanghai, 1017, s.v. 

' Secret Societies,’ p. 501. 

* See art. Ciiika (Buddhism In). 

SSBE xlir. [18941, Buddhist ltdhdydna Texts, pt. U. (fThe 
Larger Sukhdvatioytiha, S 8), pp. 12-12. Cl. R. F. Johnston, 
Buddhist China, London, 1913, pp. 06-08; J. W. Inglis, ‘The 
Vow* of Amida ’ in Jii/lS, North-dhina Branch, xlviii. (1917J It, 

*8ee D. T. Suzuki, Outlines of llahdydna Buddhism, 
London, 1907, pp. 238-241. 

t De Groot, Le Code du Mahaydna en Chxne, Ameterdam, 
1803, pp. 6 f., 05 ; cl. also p. 164 1. 


that produce evil ; (3) the vow to study and 
practise the dharma, t.e. the law of Buddha, with 
a view to the attainment of wisdom and virtue; 
(4) the vow to attain the perfection of Buddhahood! 
These vows are related to the San Aiiet— the 
‘Three Refuges’ (the Buddha, the Law, and the 
Churcli)— common to both Vehicles. The second 
and third (the destruction of evil and the cultiva- 
tion of virtue) have reference to the Buddha and 
the Law, and to self-development {tzH fi); the 
first (the helping of others and bringing them to 
salvation) has reference to the Church or com- 
munity, which, in the Mah^ana, includes all 
beings in the universe {li t’a).^ The full accomplish- 
ment of the three first vows ivill lead automatically 
to the accomplishment of the fourth— the attain- 
ment of universal Buddhahood. 

There are several other classifications of bod- 
hisattva-v ows, but we need not give a detailed 
analysis. It will be sufficient to refer to the ten 
vows set forth in the siltra known as the Ta- 
Pei-Hsin To-lo-ni Ching (the Dharani ‘Siitra of 
the all-Pitiful Heart’).® In this siitra Kwan-yin 
(Avalokiteivara) is represented as being the in- 
ventor or teacher of these vows ; hence tlie recital 
of each is followed by an invocation of the name 
of this bodhisattva. The vows are (1) to become 
acquainted with the true faith ; (2) to attain 
spiritual vision ; (3) to lead others to salvation ; 
(4) to be charitable ; (5) to embark on the ship 
of prajha, ‘ wisdom ’ ; (6) to cross the ocean of 
bitterness (life and death) ; (7) to be steadfast; (8) 
to attain nirvana ; (9) to join the company of the 
saints ; (10) to become one with the Dharmakaya 
(the mystical body of the eternal and universal 
Buddha), 

The vows taken by Buddhist monks on their 
reception into the order, or on subsequent occa- 
sions, maybe conveniently studied in the Brahma- 
jala-siitra, called in Chinese the Fan-wang -ching.* 
The 35th and 36th sections of this popular siitra 
deal with the vows which should be taken and 
constantly retaken by ‘ every son of Buddha ’ {ko 
Fo tzit). They bind him to regard his parents and 
religious teachers with respect and devotion, to 
associate only with virtuous companions, to study 
the scriptures and perform good works, and to 
obey the commandments of Buddha in all things. 
He must be ready to sacrifice life itself rather than 
allow himself to act or think in such a way as to 
hinder the realization of these ideals.* Similar 
vows should be taken by those who seek to attain 
mystical illumination oy practising the rules of 
dhyana. 

In the Tso-Ch’an-1, written by the monk TsS-Oh’an for the 
^idance of such aspirants, it is stated that the notice should 
begin by cultivating an attitude of love towards all beings, and 
should then make a ‘great vow ’ if a hung shih-yiian) to devote 
himself earnestly to the spiritual welfare of others and not to 
seek salvation or enlightenment for himself alone (pu tree -.hi 
shin tu eh’iu chieh-Voff 

It will be seen from the foregoing that the 
Buddhist vow is practically a self-dedication to an 
ideal of conduct of which the central feature (in 
the Mahayfina) is the service of others. But, 
apart from what may be described as the ‘ official ’ 

* Tbo terms tzd-li and li-t'a constitute a concise statement, 
from the Mahiyanlst standpoint, of the essential difference 
between the Small and the Great Vehicles. Tzii-li (to benefit 
oneself) is regarded as the ideal of the Small Vehicle, and 
li-t'a (the helping of others) is regarded as the characteristlo 
ideal of the Great Vehicle. The combination of the two (erh li 
yOan man) is aimed at by Mahiyanists. 

* B. Naniio, A Catalogue of the Chinese Translation of the 
Buddhist Inpifaka, Oxford, 1883, no. 320. 

s /t>. no. 1087. 

* For Ohinese text and French tr. see De Groot, p. 68 f. ; cf. 
pp. 160-168. Sec also L. Wieger, Hist, des Croyanees religieutes 
et des opinions philosophigues en Chine, Ho-kien-fu, 1017, p. 
48311. 

f As fares the present writer is aware, there is no European 
translation of this work. 
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vows, there are others which have sole reference 
to the spiritual needs or personal aspirations of 
the individual who utters them. 

One of the most remarkable and comprehensive U the vow 
^hich 18 said to have been taken by a monk of the Suncr 
dynasty named Jui Ohien, who dwelt as a hermit on the sacred 
mountain of Wu*t‘ai. It was to the following effect; (1) that 
M would never allow his eyes to look upon forbidden sights ; 
(2) that he would never allow his ears to listen to forbidden 
rounds ; (3) that he would never allow his mouth to utter 
forbidden words ; (4) that he would never allow his mind to be 
occupied by forbidden thoughts. 

Of the numerous vows made for particular 
objects or in view of particular circumstances it 
is unnecessary to give a detailed account. Some- 
times a Buddhist will make a vow to recite a 
certain number of sutras or portions of sutras, 
in which case beads are often used to count off 
each completed recital.' Sometimes he will 
register a vow to go on a pUgrimage, or to supply 
oil for keeping a lamp burning in some slirine for 
a term of years, or to bum a certain number of 
sticks of incense before the image of a bodhisaCtva.^ 
Some, again, will undertake to print and circulate 
copies of a favourite sUtra. 

One such person, e.g., vowed that he would cause 1000 copies 
of tho Diamond Sulra to be printed and given away if his 
mother were cured of sickness. The emperor Yung-chCng 
(1723-35) vowed that he would feed a stated number of monks 
in return for seasonable weather. 

Sometimes the vow is accompanied by some act 
of austerity or even self-mutilation, though tho 
latter is contrary to Buddhist law. 

A monk of the 12th cent, named Tsun-Shlh, who belonged 
to the famous monastery of Kuo-ch’ing at the foot of the 
T’ien-t’al mountain in Chch-kiaiig, made a vow to devote 
himself to the propagation of the teachings of the T'ien-t'ai 
Khool, and in proof of his sincerity burned off one of his own 
fingers before an image of the bodhinattva P’u-hsicn. A similar 
aot, showing regrettable fanaticism but great fortitude and 
powers of endurance, was performed liy a monk who died less 
than ten years ago. Having made a vow of soil-dedication to 
religion, ho burned otf two of his fingers. Througtioul tho 
rest of his life he was known as Pa-cliih-t‘ou-t'o, ‘the eight- 
fingered ascetic.' He rose to be abbot of one of tlie most 
prosperous monasteries now existing in China (the T’icn-t’ung 
SsQ, near Ningpo) and to be head of tho newly.foundcd 
Association of Chinese Buddliiste. 

Various opprobrious epithets are bestowed on 
members of the monkhood who have broken their 
vows (especially the vows of chastity and vegetarian- 
ism) or nave been expelled from their monasteries 
for misbehaviour. Among these are such terms as 
‘slanderer of the Three Holy Ones,’ ‘shameless 
one,’ ‘obstruction on the holy pathway,’ ‘bald- 
headed huntsman,’ ‘cassock-wearing robber.’ 

All the Buddhist or quasi-Buddhist sects which have played 
so prominent a part in the political as well as the religious life 
of China in the past have their cliaracteristic rituals and vow- 
formulas.3 But in many cn.ses these societies have very little 
to do witli religion and merely make use of religious formulas 
in order to inspire their members with a due sense of the 
binding nature of their vows. This Is so In the case of tho 
Tsai-Li Society, one of the most nourishing organisations of the 
kind in N. China. It professes to be associated with the cult 
of the bodhisattva Kwan-yin. but its activities are of a social 
and ethical rather than a religious nature, and In any case its 
slight religious basis is almost os much Taoist os Buddhist. It 
is said to have sprung from the dreaded IVhife Lotus Society, 
and, though it has apparently long ceased to meddle in politics. 
It was dreaded by tho authorities up to the time of the Boxer 
movement, if not later.* It flourishes in the leased tcrritoiy of 
Wel-hai-wei, but has never given any trouble to the British 
oiilhorities there. Its members take vows to abstain from strong 
drink, opium, and tobacco. When a member is known to have 
broken his vows, lie is expelled from the society and is said to 
be pii fsni, a phrase meaning ' not present’— a common Cliinese 
euphemism for ‘dead.’ The phrase Implies that the disgraced 
member is ‘dead ' to the society. There is a play on the word 
Uai, which also forms part of the society's name. ! 

I Sec De Groot, Seetarianitm ond Rtligiout Pertenitim in 
CAfnit, Amsterdam, 1903, i. 225 f. „ 

s For a short account of some of these vows see u. Dore, 
Rfcherchet tur let rugerttHiont en Chine, pt. I. voL H. no, i, 
p. 312t. 

> Much useful Information Is contained In De Oroot’s Sea- 
arianftm and Religiout Perteenlion in CAino, already nted ; 
but allowance must bo made lor the author’s strong prejudices, 
and csiiedally for hli antipathy to Confucianism. 

* See Stanton, p. 0. 


(6) Taoism. — (1) The vows of Taoists are similar 
to those of Buddhists. In this, as in many otlier 
respects, modem debased Taoism has merely 
adapted the usages of Buddhism. The bodhisattvas 
who are supposed to hear and register the vows 
made by pious Buddhists are of course replaced 
by Taoist divinities. The three goddesses {Niang- 
niang) whose worship flourishes on the sacred 
mountain of T’ai-shan in Shantung, on Miao- 
ffing-shan near Peking, and many other places, 
are among the divinities most often resorted to 
for the purple. Several of the mountains con- 
secrated to Taoist worship (such as T’ai-shan and 
Hua-shat.) have been the scenes of pitiful tragedie.s 
enacted by those who have vowed to sacrifice 
their lives in return for favourable responses to 
prayers made on behalf of parents or others. 
These and other mountains possess 'suicide cliffs’ 
(shi-shin yai), over which religious fanatics have 
hurled themselves to death in fulfilment of rnslily- 
made vows ; and, thougli this practice has always 
been discountenanced and even forbidden by the 
officials, it is not even yet quite extinct.' From 
such acts of fanaticism it may be gathered that a 
Chinese rarely fails to keep a vow that he has once 
made, provided that it is physically possible for 
him to fulfil it. The Chinese are, and always 
have been, too fond of making vows. ’They certainly 
do not act in accordance with the gootf advice of 
Ecclesiastes, ‘ Be not rash with thy mouth ’ ; but 
it must be admitted that they would readily 
endorse the other principle laid clown by the same 
Hebrew writer— ‘ When thou vowest a vow unto 
God, defer not to pay it. . . . Better is it that 
thou shouldest not vow, than that thou shonlde-st 
vow and not pay.’* 

LniuuTuaE.— This has been Indicated In the footnotes. 

K. F. JOHN.STON’. 

vows (Christian). — i. New Testament.— (n) 
The word . — Tho discussion starts naturally with a 
consideration of the data afforded by tho earliest 
Christian hooks, the writings of NT, but tliese arc 
scanty and to some extent irrelevant. The word 
‘vow’ (tvx’l) occurs twice (Ac IS'® 21**), but in both 
ca.ses the atmosphere is Jewish rather tlian 
Christian. In the first instance Paul (or Aquila) 
has his hair cut at Cenchrwe, ‘ for lie liad a vow.’ 
Wlietlier the making or the redemjition of the vow 
is meant is not clear ; if the latter, it was prob- 
ably in connexion witli some escape from danger. 
Tile second p.as.snge is similarly connected with 
the linir-offuriiig. To avert the reproach of anti- 
Judaism, Paul, at the reque.st of the Jerusalem 
elders, a-s.«ociates himself with four men about to 
be ‘ purified ’ on the termination of a vow, and 
bears the expense of tlieir linir-ciitting and prob- 
ably of their sacriGces — a custom not uncommon 
among rich Jews on behalf of tlieir poorer 
brethren. On the Naziritc vow (Nu 0), of which 
these incidents, and the account _ given by 
Hegesippns’ of James the Just, are illustrative, 
anu the significance of the hair as the scat of tho 
devotee’s life, seeartt. Naziritf-s, Vows (Hebrew), 
and W. R. Smith, The Jleligion of the Semite^, 
London, 1894, n. 483. 

Two other NT pn-ssages may be glanced at. 
One is the vow made by forty Jews to fast until 
they had killed Paul (Ac 23'’'-), but this is at least 
as much an oath as a vow. The otlier is the 
• Korb.an ’ passage (Mk 7*''’=Mt IS*"*) in tlie teach- 
ing of Jesus, a reference to c-oses in which the 
keeping of a vow eonflictcd witli duty to parents. 
The case of Ananias (Ac 6) has no pertinence, 
though Roman theologians find a precedent for 
vows in the community of goods supposed to have 
existed in tlie early Jerusalem Church. 

* Set art, StnaoK (Ohlncae). 
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(6) The thing. — ^When, however, we consider the 
basal ideas of vows as solemn promises and engage- 
ments offered to a personal God, the NT has some- 
thing vital to say. The service and gift here are 
nothing less than the whole personality and its 
powers {c.g., Ro 6“'^’ 12', Gal 2^, 2 Co S"*), dating 
from the hour of baptism and the ent^ on a con- 
sciously Christian life. The undertakings therein 
involved may be called a vow, though nothing is 
promised which is not obligatory. It is the 
natural response of the soul to the appeal of re- 
demption, the expressed impulse of the new life. 
This impulse is partly a desire to show gratitude 
and devotion, partly a desire for increasing perfec- 
jion by growing intimacy with the Saviour, and 
further involves a claim to continued and new 
blessings. Thus the vow has its approach to a 
covenant. 

In the narrower sense a vow is the promise of 
something not generally regarded as already obli- 
gatory, not strictly owed to God. The starting- 
point here is to be found in passages of NT where, 
though the word is not used, the idea (of asceticism) 
is present — e.g., in the references to fasting, 
poverty, and virginity. The most probable inter- 
pretation of the curious counsels given by Paul in 
1 Co 7 is that he is dealing with cases of spiritual 
marriage in which man and woman united in 
taking a vow of continence. Parallel to this is 
the reference in Ignatius : 

•U any one is able to abide in chastity to the honour of the 
flesh of the Lord, let him so abide without boasting'. If he 
boast, he is lost, and if it be known beyond the bishop, he is 
polluted.’' 

What one notices in this reference to a vow of 
celibacy or of continence is its privacy as opposed 
to the publicity which was of the essence of the 
Jeivish vow. The Christian is not to parade his 
vow, but to realize that his chief danger is pride 
and vainglory. 

2. The early Church and vows of virginity, — 
On early Christian asceticism, especially as regards 
celibacy, see artt. ASCETICISM (Christian) and 
Celibacy (Christian). There are abundant evi- 
dences within NT that by the end of the 1st cent, 
virginity was often looked upon as superior to 
marriage and indicative of a higher spiritual life, 
and this opinion gained ground extensively and 
rapidly in the sub-apostolic and ancient Catholic 
ages, especially as regards the clergy. The latter 
half of the 3rd cent, was a period of increasing 
stringency, for, while Cyprian’ had advised that 
young women who felt they could not maintain 
their virginal vows should marry, the 19th canon 
of Anc5T'a (A.D. 314) says that such vows are per- 1 
petually binding and that to break them is as bad ] 
as committing bigamy. By the 4th cent, the un- j 
married state had come to occupy the place that ! 
martyrdom had held during the persecutions, | 
and IS a favourite theme with such Fathers as i 
Athanasius and the Cappadocians. Chiysostom 
rhapsodizes over the lustrous sanctity of virginity, 
though he has to bewail the reverse side of the 
picture, ‘ the broken vow, the frequent fall.’ 
Fulgentius (t 633) in his de Fide lays it down that 
vows of chastity are perpetually binding on both 
men and women. Those who vowed themselves 
to virginity had their names formally recorded, 
and the vow was made an impressive ceremony.* 
The 15th canon of the 2nd Council of Toledo (A.D. 
667) is evidence that the secular arm was invoked 
to aid the ecclesiastical, by imposing divorce on a 
monk who had married ; but in general the epis- 
copal court was able to defil with such matters 
itself, and the bishop could modify the penalty 
according to circumstances.* For a statement of 

' Ad Pol]ie. 6, * Sp. t (Oxford ed.), 61 (PL)- 

* Ohryi« de ScLcerd* iii« 16 f. 

4 CAnont of Obiilcedon, 16. 


what was expected from virgins we may refer to 
Jerome’s treatise on the subject and his letters to 
Eustochium (xxii.) and Demetrias (oxxx.). The 
thirty years’ interval between these epistles may 
account for the milder and less fanati^l tone of 
the second. 

The subsequent history of vows of celibacy 
belongs mainly to the story of monasticism (g.v.). 
Poverty, chastity, and obedience are the triple 
cord of the monastic life. They had been required 
from its early days, and the great Benedict of 
Nnrsia, while making obedience still more abso- 
lute, added what was known as the ‘vow of stead- 
fastness.’ 

* Henceforth the door of the monaster}- opened only inwards. 
Formerly, if the monk forsook his cell and married he was 
liable to penance, but his marriage was not annuiled. Now 
such marriages were declared, ipso facto, void, and the offender 
was compelled to return. The vow, written out, was laid upon 
the altar, those who could not write signing it rvith their 
mark.’ ' 

The Trappist (Reformed Cistercian) ‘vow’ of 
silence seems rather an injunction and comes under 
the vow of obedience. 

3. Patristic evidence. — A few examples of 
general references to vows in the Fathers may be 
given. Eusebius ’ says that it was customary for 
vows to be taken at the tombs of martyrs, and 
Hila^® says that they are effective and helped by 
the Efoly Spirit only when taken in a church ■with 
due ceremonial, tn his day the usual personal 
vows were those of abstinence, chastity, and 
fasting. 

The opinion of Augustine is interesting : 

‘If in Scripture a vow is usually termed dxfi, being called 
a prayer, we must understand particularly that nnd of 
prayer which we offer when making a vow, «’.e. irpbt rixiji'. 
But everything we offer to God is vowed, and above all the 
offering of the holy altar, in which is implied the greatest of 
all our vows that by which we vow to be in Christ, as member* 
of Hie body.’* 

i Commenting on Ps 76, he encourages the taking 
i of vows as an inspiration to otherwise unaided 
strength. Among the customary vows in his time 
were those between man and tvife either to be 
faithful to each other or to abstain from inter- 
course with each other, and those on the part of 
the rich either to show hospitality to all ‘ religious ’ 
persons or to give their goods to the poor and 
embrace the ‘ religious ’ life. 

Ambrose contributes something. In de Off. 
Minist. m. xii. he lays down the general proposi- 
tion that we must make no promise that is wTong, 
and, if we have made an unjust oath, we may not 
keep it. He illustrates hie contention from the 
familiar cases of Herod and Jepbthah. In his 
funeral oration over his brother Satyrus he says : 

*We now rccognlie that thy departure hence was obtained 
by thy vow* to the holy martyr LawTence,’® 

There are other references to vows to martyrs,* 
but they seem to be of the nature of prayers for 
marbyral intercession. In the Satyrus oration, 

§ 35, he says : 

‘ Not that I was Ignorant of his condition, but a certain Hrd 
of prayers and vows had so clouded the sense of common 
frailty, that I knew not how to think anything concerning him 
except entire prosperity.’ 

Ambrose is also responsible for the clear distinc- 
tion between prweepta and consilia, on which see 
below. 

4. The medtEBval doctrine ; consilia evangelic*. 
— In the theology of the mediceval and modem 
Roman Church the subject of vows occupies a large 
place. It is' bound up with the concept of works 
of supererogation.’ The doctrine of good works 

' E. Backhouse and 0, Tylor, Witnesses for Christ, I^edoa, 
1S90. p. 185. . . „ . . 

a Prop. Etang. xiH. 7. * In Ps. Iv. 1. 

* Ep. cxliz. ' M Paulinnm,’ 1 16. • 1 17. 

* Exhort. Virg. fii. 16, d* Piduis, lx. 66. 

7 Bee art. Umr. 
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rests in the first place on the Augustinian doctrine 
of ^ce together with the idea of the universal 
working of God. Strictly speaking, a meritorious 
work is inconceivahle, but, on the other hand, free 
man is Iwund to acquire merit before God and 
through it to make satisfaction for his sin — a 
notion compounded of Jewish legalism and Stoic 
moralism and found as early as Tertullian. The 
Stoics also supplied a distinction between medium 
and perfectum, and the Jews emphasized special 
and unusual virtues— c.g,, To 12\ Certain NT 
passages (Mt 19'''“, I Co 725-40 j ■^yere regarded as 
similarly indicating a graded valuation of works. 
In time the doctrine of consilia evangelica (* evan- 
gelical counsels’) was developed. The term is used 
in contrast with prascepta (‘commands’), and the 
distinction, though traceable in Hermas,* Ter- 
tullian,® and Cyprianj*is first expressly formulated 
by Ambrose.^ We find it in Augustine, though 
two tendencies are visible. For, while the external 
and literal observance of the counsels (e.g., poverty, 
virginity) is commended as a liigher standard of 
morality procuring greater merit, he sees the 
danger of measuring the ultra-moral by this 
standard, since all conduct is judged in the light 
of inward moral intention. 

For many centuries, in the heyday of monasti- 
cism, the first consideration outweighed the second, 
but in Thomas Aquinas’ the otlier tendency again 
appears. Commandments are given ‘about those 
thmgs which are necessary to attain the end of 
eternal felicity,’ but the counsels ‘about those 
things by which one may obtain this end better 
and sooner.’ In general the counsels deal with 
poverty, chastity, and obedience, but there was an 
enumeration of twelve culled from the Sermon on 
the Mount, including, e.g., the injunctions ‘Love 
your enemies’ and ‘Resist not evil.’ Aquinas® 
puts it that perfection consists esscntialiter in the 
command of love, but instrumcntaliier depends on 
the counsels. Generally speaking, the disregard 
or non-observance of the counsels is not sinful, 
though their observance entails greater perfection 
and greater reward. They are ‘auxiliary norms 
toward the discernment or those pbligntory_ com- 
mands wliich govern a Christian in his particular 
circumstances? 

5. Roman Catholic doctrine. — Roman theology 
classifies vows as personal (applying mainly to 
oneself) and real (applying to external objects and 
circumstances) ; also ns perpetual or for a definite 
time ; also as solemn (publicly pronounced before 
the Church like the monastic vows or the sub- 
dinconate implicit vow of celibacy) or simple. The 
doctrine of works of supererogation drew vows of 
all kinds, even simple and private vows, within 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction. Dispensations can 
usually be granted by the bishop, but in five ca-ses 
by the pope alone. Vows that prejudice the rights 
of a third person and vows made by minors with- 
out parental consent are inadmissible. 

6. Protestant and evangelical views. — H^lf ^ 
century before Luther, Johann Pupper von Gqch 
in the de Libertate Christiana and Dialogus main- 
tained that God has given but one law and set 
before all Christian people one kind pf perfection. 
Luther declared for the all-embracing_ nature of 
the baptismal vow and combated Aquinas’s iaca 
that the higher degrees of love are not commandeil. 
He condemned all breaches of the law alike and 
would not allow ‘ inferior’ perfection, though this 
sin God forgives on condition of faith with daily 
repentance. Monastic vows ho declared not only 
invalid but sinful and idolatrous, and the Augsburg 


1 Jfand. IV. iv. 2. Sim. T. ilL S. 

• De Exhort. Cast. Iv. 

4 De ridtii*, idi. 

• Summa, 11. i. qa. lOS, »rt. t. 

• Ib. n. li. cju. IM, »rt. S. 


> De Bobitu Ki nr. xxUL 


Confession and Apology and the Schmalkald 
Articles follow his lead. The3’ also oppose the 
Roman doctrine of evangelical counsels as setting 
up works of supererogation, admitting private 
revenge, and casting doubt on the civil common- 
wealth. 

With regard to special vows (promises mode to 
God from motives of gratitude or devotion or ns a 
means of deepening the spiritual life) he was toler- 
ant, though not putting anj’ stress on them. 
Calvin, however, while giving pride of place to the 
baptismal vow and championing Christian freedom 
against the Roman doctrine, was more convinced 
of the utility of particular vows bj’ which a 
Christian might in some signal way express his 
gratitude, or strengthen his will-power. In this 
connexion it is worth recording tlie testimonj* of 
the Westminster Confession of Faith, ch. xxi. 6, 
where it is said that religious oaths and vows, 
solemn fastings, and thanksgivings upon special 
occasions are an addendum to the ‘ordinary’ re- 
ligious worship of God.’ Ch. xxii. ‘Of Lawful 
Oathsand Vows,’ includes the followingparagraphs : 

‘v. A TOW Is of the like nature with 11 promissory oath, and 
ought to be made with the like religious care, and to bo per- 
lonned with the like faithfulness. 

vi. It is not to be made to any creature, but to Ood alone : 
and that it may be accepted, it Is to be made voluntarily, out 
of faith, and conscience of duty. In way of thankfulness for 
mercy received, or for the obtntningot what we want ; whereby 
we more strictly bind ourselves to necessary duties, or to other 
things, BO far and so long a-s they may fitly conduce thereunto. 

vil. Ko man may vow to do any thing forbidden in llie word 
of God, or what would hinder any duty therein commanded, 
or which is not in hie power, and for the performance whereof 
he bath no promise of ability from God. In whicli respecU, 
popish monastical vows of perpetual single life, professed 
poverty, and regular obedience, are so far from being degrees 
of higher perfection, that they are superstitious and sinful 
snares, in which no Christian may enlnngie himself,’ 

The ‘ proof texts ’ adduced are as follows : (v.) Is IB^i, Eo 6* s, 
PsCl8 Ce'SB ; (vi.) PsTCll, Jer tfisr-, Dt 23W-3, PsbOG, Gn 2 S«-!S 
1 S 111, p, ofilb., Ps 1322-i : (vll.) Ao 231 : 2 14 jik ees Nu SOS- «• »«'•, 
Mt IBllf., 1 Co 72- », Eph 4“, 1 P 49 , 1 Oo ra. 

Modern Biblical criticiBin bad not yet been bom. 
Similarly in the Larger Catechism vowing unto 
God is included among the ' duties required in the 
Second Commandment,’* and sinful vows among 
the ‘sins forbidden in the Third Commandment.’’ 

7. Conclusion. — There are certain ethical duties 
which the coinmunitj’, whether Dcclc-sin-stical, civil, 
or social, imposes upon tlie individual and which 
he accepts (marriage vows at least in part maj’ ha 
reckoned in liere), and tliere are others of a more 
particular kind which the individual imposes on 
himself either to develop his sjiiritual life or to 
express his gratitude to God for some special 
mercy. It is quite legitimate to argue that these 
are implicit in the general vow taken at baptism 
or on conscious entrance into the Christian circle. 
It is also evident that all action is conditioned by 
circumstance, and circumstance maj’ vary so tlmt 
what seems to-day a clear and positive duty mnj 
to-morrow occupy quite a subordinate place. It is 
possible for a fomially expressed vow to become a 
burden on the conscience, and it tlien exposes the 
sonl to extra peril. In anj'cnso special and formal 
vows are best left to extraordinary circumstances, 
and normalh' it is well simply’ to lay one’s impulses 
eamcstlj’ before God with a praj’cr for the grace 
of perseverance and constancy. A closing word 
may be said about the ‘ counsels.’ Along.side the 
‘ commandments,’ whether ‘ of God ’or ‘of the 
Lord,’ there arc not only the ‘commandments’ of 
Paul, which hardly concern us here (1 Co 16’ 7”), 
but also bis ‘judgments’ (1 Co 7*‘®, 2 Co S”-’), 
counsels whose acceptance^ prcsuppo.se.s a divine 
charisma (1 Co 7*). Making all allowance for 
time and place, the njtostle’s counsels still bare 
pertinence, and 1 Co 7, like Mt lO"'-, furnishes 
a basis for distinguishing between an ‘advisory 
’Qo-m 
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norm ’ and the absolute force of a command. This, 
however, is not to admit the whole Roman doc- 
trine of coTtsilia evangelica. 

LiTERATiniE. — In addition to the references cited in the art. 
fee J. Bingham, Origines ecelexiastiece, Ijondon, 18-10, vn. iiL 
7f., iv. 2, XVI. vii. 9 ; Thomas Aquinas, Summa, n. ii. qu. 88, 

f a. 184, art. 4, In IV Sent d. 36, qu. 1, Opusc. 18 (al. 22) c. 24; 

K Daab, Die Zulaseigheit der Geliibde, Giitersloh, 1896; art, 
• Vows ’ in CE and appended hibliomphy ; and sundry works on 
moral theolopj' — e.g., Simon and Paderbom (Koman Catholic) 
and Rothe and Hase (Protestant). A. J. GlUEVK 

VOWS (Greek and Roman). — i. Greek. — ^We 
understand hy a vow a conditional promise made 
by the worshipper to the divine power. The con- 
dition is the rendering of aid ; and the vow, thus 
strictly regarded, is the proposal of a bargain that 
the recipient of the favour required shall make 
suitable recompense. Viewed in relation to prayer 
the vow is intended to add cogency to the 
request and to help towards its fulfilment. The 
fulfilment of a contingent vow is often pledged by 
the security of an oath, as when the nine archons 
at Athens on entering office swore at the altar in 
the market-place that they would dedicate a golden 
statue, if they transgressed the laws during their 
term.^ But, of course, a promise may be ratified 
by an oath which lacks the essential conditions 
of a vow, as when Odysseus undertook to bring 
Philoctetes to Troy, offering in the event of failure 
to yield his life to any one who niiglit choose to 
take it.® Further, to the Greek conception a vow 
could not be merely negative ; a definite offering 
must be promised as a return for the favour to be 
granted.* If therefore the Nazirite vow taken by 
St. Paul (Ac 18'®) involved merely an act of abstin- 
ence or consecration promised by way of thanks- 
giving for escape from danger,® it would not be a 
vow in the full sense of the term as explained 
above. It frequently happens that, although we 
have reason to suppose that a vow has been made, 
evidence is lacking of the conditions imposed. 
Thus in the version of ^higenia’s sacrifice referred 
to by Euripides® and Cicero’ we are simply told 
that Agamemnon vowed to Artemis the fairest 
thing born in his kingdom within a particular yeai-. 
Among the very numerous examples of ‘ votive ’ 
offerings recorded in literature and inscriptions 
there are comparatively few where it can be deter- 
mined with certainty whether the consecration 
was made by way of thanksgiving or in fulfilment 
of a vow.® The illustrations wliich we propose 
to give have been taken from sources where the 
evidence is unambiguous. It should be added that 
several inscriptions which have been preserved and 
were attached to votive offerings bear as a label 
the statement that the dedication is in consequence 
of a vow.® 

(rt) Public vows. — It may be stated generally 
that vows were made in times of fear and danger. 
\Yomen especially, Plato'® tells ns, and men too 
when they are sick or in trouble, if alarmed by 
dreams or apparitions, are apt to consecrate the 
occasion by vowing sacrifices and promising the 
building of temples. Times of war, especially 
when the existence of the State was imperilled by 
hostile attack, often gave occasion for vows to be 
made in public on behalf of all. 

Hector bade his mother Hecuba promise the sacrifice to 
Athene of twelve heifers, if she would have pity upon the city 
of Troy and its inhabitants.!! In historical times the most 


1 is used for ‘ vow ’and * prayer ’ alike ; cl. the combina- 
tion of Tota and preees, which frequently occurs in Latin {e.g., 
Btat, Theb. xi. 616, where of course rofa has the wider sense). 

® Arist. Ath. Pot. vii. 1, Iv. 6. s Soph. Phil. 618. 

4 Headlam on Aisch. Ag. 924. t Jos. DJ n. xv. 1. 

* Ipk. Tauris, 21. r off. iU. 95. 

« Hor. Od. i. 6. 16, or Anth. Pal. v1. 164, as compared with 


Vera. jEn. xii. 769. 

9 W. H. D. Rouse, Greek roftre Offerings, Cambridge, 1902, 


p. S28f. 

10 Ugg. 909 E. 


11 Horn. It vi 27411. 


famous of such public acts of intercession was the vow of the 
Athenians made before the battle of Marathon offering: to sacri- 
fice to Artemis a number of she-poats equal to that of the enemy 
who might be killed in the impending fight. But so maiij- 
corpses of the enemy were found that it was impossible to pro- 
cure the victims; and consequently it was resolv^ to com- 
promise the liability and to sacrifice 600 every year. The custom 
was still maintained in the life-time of Xenophon.l This famous 
vow is parodied in Aristophanes,® where the sacrifice of 1000 
goats is offered to Artemis so soon ns the price of anchovies is 
down. Before Salamis a vow was taken by the Greeks to destroy 
the Medizing states and to consecrate their goods.® The oath 
said to have been taken before Plntoa to found in that town a 
festival Eleutheria to be celebrated perpetually * is considered 
to bo apocryphal Herodotus, discussing the motive which 
Impelled Oyms to place Crcesus and fourteen Lydian youths on 
a pyre for sacrifice, recognizes the prevalence of human ssoriflce 
among Oriental nations by suggesting that Cyrus may have so 
acted in fulfilment of a vow.S Heracles, before the capture of 
(Echalia, vowed the dedication to Zeus of altars and tribute of 
truit-lnnds.< 

Before entering upon a campaign, it was customary 
to offer to the gods a share in the spoils as a reward 
for their assistance.’ Similar ooligations were 
undertaken in the crises of civil war or when 
national interests were seriously endangered. 

Cypselus offered, if he succeeded in his attempt to become 
master of Corinth, to dedicate all the property of the citizens 
to Zeus, and evaded the extremity of the hardship imposed 
upon them by exacting a tithe of their goods for ten successive 
years.s On the other hand, Moxus the Lydian, after he had 
freed his countrymen from the tyranny of Meles, ordered them 
to fulfil his vow by handing over a tithe of their possessions to 
the gods.9 In the hope of freeing themselves from the horrible 
tribute of human lives exacted bp Minos the Cretan king, the 
Athenians are said to have promised Apollo that they would 
every year dispatch a sacred embassy to Belos.l® 

(b) Private vows . — We may now pass to vows 
made by individuals in order to save lives dear to 
them on occasions of peril. 

Peleus vowed that, if Achilles came back safe from Troy, he 
would dedicate a lock of his son's hair, together with rich sacri- 
fices, to the river-god Spercheios.ii Similarly Berenice vowed 
a lock of her hair to the gods on the occasion of her husband, 
Ptolemy Euergeies, starting on an expedition to ravage the 
Assyrian borders.!® So long ns the owner is exposed to a special 
peril, the hair remains uncut, but, when he has safely passed 
through the crisis or has reached a certain age unharmed,!* 
a lock is rendered in thanksgiving to tlie protecting power. 
Hector, about to meet Ajax in single combat, promises tliat in 
the event of his success he will dedicate tlie spoils in tlie temple 
of Apollo. 14 Telemachus urges his mother Penelope to vow the 
sacrifice of hecatombs to the gods, if Zeus should grant retribu- 
tion for the wrongs they have sullered.!* 

The successful completion of a sea-voya»e was 
frequently celebrated by offerings to the gods.'* 
Eurylochus, on behalf of the companions of Odj'sseus, when 
they prepared to kill the oxen of the sun-gotl, offered to build 
a splendid temple in his honour, if he would grunt them a safe 
return to Ithaca.!! Diogenes, in peril on the Carpathian sen, 
vows to dedicate his cloak to the Bojotinn Cabirus, if he escapes 
safe to land.18 An epigram of Callimachus parodied these vows 
by describing the dedication to the Saiiiothracian Cabiri of a 
salt-cellar which bj- providing its owner with frugal meals had 
enabled him to escape from the storms of debts.!® 

In the same way the traveller by land who has 
safely completed his journey dedicates his felt hat 
to Artemis in the due accomplishment of his vows.* 
We have a copious record of dedications by those 
who successfully competed in the ordeal of the 
great Games.®' Many of these must have been 
made in consequence of previous vows such as that 
of Xenophon of Corinth, who, as a competitor for 
the Olympic crown in 464 B.C., vowed that, if 
successful, he would consecrate 100 Up65ov\oi for 
the service of the temple of Aphrodite in that city.” 

Many examples of vows are connected with the 
ordinary incidents of family life. A mother makes 
and pays vows for the safety of her child.® The 

1 Xcn. Anab. ill. 2. 12- ® Eg. CWJff. 

S Herod, vii. 132, with the commentAtors* notes. 

< Piod. xl. 29. 5 Herod. 1. SO. 

® Soph. Trflch. 2380. 7 Pern. 1. 16. 

8 [Arist.] (Kcon, 1340a 32. 

8 Nicol. Danmsc. fraff. 24 (FMG HI. 371). 

10 Plat. Pheed. 58 B. n Horn. JL xxlll. 144 ff. 

W Catull. IxvL 80. IS Anth. Pal. vi. 198. 

W Horn. II. \il. 820. is Horn. Od. xvil. 50. 

10 Rouse, p. 2^. 17 Ilofu. Od. xli. 345. 

18 Anth. Pal. vL 245. lo Jh. vi. 301. 

20 Jb. vL 199. 21 Rouse, p. 1490. 

22 Pindar, frag. 122. 23 Xcn. Mem. H. 2. 10. 
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dedication consequent upon the parent’s vow is 
freqnentljy^ in the form of a portrait-statue of the 
child, ^ which is offered to A'sculapiua or ApoUo 
on condition of the cure of sickness.® Or it may 
he the patient himself who makes the vow, as is 
indicated in parody hj the tricky vow of a devotee 
of Bacchus to abstain from strong drink for *a 
hundred suns ’ in tiie event of recovery from fever.* 
The Greek Anthology furnishes several examples 
of vows made to Ilithyia or jfeculapius if they 
will grant a safe release from the pains and dangers 
of child-birth.'* The appropriate offerings in such 
cases were articles of dress or jewelry.® Sometimes 
the condition of the vow is the granting of a good 
harvest ; ® more often it is relief from the stress of 
poverty.® There is even on record the promise of 
a sacrifice, if the god will make a curse effective 
upon an enemy.® 

(c) Penalty for infraction . — The infraction of a 
vow was visited with a suitable penalty ; * and this 
might be directed against the community of which 
the transgressor was a member, as we have seen 
that, according to one form of the story, the Greeks 
were punished -ndth adverse winds at Aulis for the 
default of their leader Agamemnon. It rarely 
happened that the favour of the gods was so 
confidently anticipated that offerings were made 
to them in advance; Polynices, who dedicated 
statues to Aphrodite and Ares before starting from 
Argos on his expedition against Thebes,*® was not 
an encouraging example. But no doubt confidence 
was more freq^uent in the daily requirements of 
domestic need.^ 

2 . Roman. — "Whereas with the Greeks vows 
tended more and more to become a matter of in- 
dividual concern, as being employed chiefly in the 
critical moments of domestic life, and the records 
of vows offered publicly on behalf of the whole 
community are comparatively scanty, ai Piome the 
conditions were entirely difierent. It is troe that 
we have sufficient evidence that here also individ- 
uals menaced ■with danger applied for the_ assist- 
ance of the gods •with promises of offering or 
sacrifice. The illustrations to be found in "Vergil 
should not be set doivn to the influence of his 


Greek models. 

.fineas, shipwreclted on a (orel^ coast, promises sacrlflclal 
victltna ns a reward to the dlsfuisTO Venus, whom he r^pnlses 
as a ^oddes 3 .is Ascanins calls upon Jupiter to direct his arrow, 
vowing gifts and the sacrifice of a bullock in the event of 
*000633.13 Oloanthus promleea a sacrifloe to the sea-gods on 
condition of victory in the boat-mco.i* 

Copions evidence ■will be found in inscriptions of 
the frequent occurrence of vows in the private life 
of the Romans. As an example we may mention 
the inscription from Sorn*® in which the two 
brothers Vertulei dedicate a tithe to Hercules in 
payment of their father’s vows. From the time of 
Augustus onwards the formula VSLRT (‘votum 
solvit Inbens merito’lisregularly employed.*' A 
collection of these private votive inscriptions hM 
been made hy A. de Marchi, H culto private dei 
Romani, i. 27 Iff. ' , . , 

Nevertheless, the characteristic fonnalism oi the 
Roman religion is chiefly apparent in the admini- 
stration of the public vows, A remilar contract is 
dra'wn up between the State and the deity enu- 
cemed, and its conditions are publicly announced 
(nuncupatio ) ; the form of •words necessary in m- 
cordance with sacred law is prescribed by the 
priest {concipere vota ) ; a solemn engng^ent (««- 
cipere vota) is entered into hy the official who 

1 inOi. Pal. Vi. 857. * Rouse, pp. 2W, 

6R0UBe,p.252; Anfiu Pal. vl. 2m, ^ 

MnfA. /af.vi. 41. 15' ^ 

SRouse.p. 829, note#. 

10 p»n8. h. 25. 1. }* .dn(A. ri. 209. 

JJ^n.i.331. 

M lb. V, 234. ** ^ 

M X.f., ib. 1. 1462. 


represents the State ; in his public capacity he 
becomes liable to carry out the vow {votum solvere, 
reddere) ; and, if he fails, the breach in the sacred 
compact must be duly punished. The State repre- 
sentative_ is tlius, during the period between the 
undertaking of the voiv and its fulfilment, in the 
position of an accused person awaiting liis trial 
{voti reus) and, so soon as the condition was ful- 
filled, he was cast in the terms of his bond (voti 
damnatus).^ Sometimes an estimate was made of 
the cost involved, and the sum required was entered 
in the public records. The cost of tlie celebration 
of ludi putgni on a solemn occasion during tlie 
Second Punic "VVar was assessed at the figure of 
333333J sesterces — a number evidently chosen for 
its magical potency.® 

One of the usual occasions for the making of 
vows wa-s at the opening of a war. 

Thus Acilius Olabrio, nt the conuneDccment of the war against 
Antiochus, vowed a celebration of fudi magni for ten days with 
pfts laid on ail the pulvinaria, if the war should be eatisfactorily 
brought to an end.4 Augustus, at the beginning of the cam- 
paign which was closed by the battle of Philippi, vowed a temple 
to Mars 'Dltor, which he dedicated forty years later.® App, 
Claudius, in the thick of a battle with the Samnllcs, exclaimed : 
‘Bellona, if thou gives! victor}' to-day, I vow thee a temple.'® 
Marius before the battle of Verccllm was said to have vowed a 
hecatomb os the price of vlctory.7 Marcellas, having vowed a 
temple to Honos and 'Virtns, was met, when he proceeded to its 
execution, with a technical objection by the ponUlIs that a 
single eeUa conid not be dedicated to two deities.® 

An outbreak of pestilence was another occasion 
on which extraordinary vews were nsnally made. 
On the ocoarrence of such a visitation, among the 
vows to be fulfilled on the cessation of the plague 
we find the dedication of a •temple to Apollo,® the 
oblation of gifts and sacrifieea to Apollo, vEsou- 
lapiuB, and Salus,*® and the institution of public 
holidays (fericc) and ceremonial processions {sup~ 
plicatxones).'^'^ These and similar rewards suitable 
to the particular occasion or to the functions of 
the god whose favour is to be enlisted meet us 
continually in the pages of Livy. 

Thus the Pythian Apollo was offered a tithe of the booty for 
assistance rendered in the capture of Veli.i® The most remark- 
able example of votive dedications was the consecration of a 
rer socrum, i.e. the saciiflcc of all living animals to be bom 
within the limits of a particular spring. There is only one 
instance on record in historical times, that is to say, at the 
banning of the Second Punic V!tx in 217 b.o. 1* The vow Was 
actually performed twenty-one years later.I® 

Sometimes the condition imposed upon the divine 
agent was the continuance of the coramonTrealth 
in its then present condition for n periotl of five *' 
or ten years.*® The specification of a dermile time- 
limit forms a link between the extraordinary 
vows and those which were repeated regularly 
after the lapse of a certain period. Thus, every 
year on Ist January the consuls, suitably attended, 
climbed the Capitoline lull, made a solemn sacri- 
fice of white oxen in fulfilment of the vow made 
the previous year, and entered into a new obliga- 
tion for the year to come in order to secure the 
safety of tlie State.** From the year 30 n.c. 
onwards a special vow was made for the safety of 
tbejirinccp* and his house ;*® and nt a later ditto 
the rite was fixed to be performed annually on 3rd 
January.*® Similarly, when sacrilice was made at 
the opening of a new lustrum, a vow was made of 
a new offering to become dne after the expiration 
of the quinquennial period,® In imperial times a 
custom grew up of making vows for periods of five, 
ton, fifteen, or twenty years.® This may have been 
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partly due to their substitution for the old lustra, 
and partly to the periods of five and ten years for 
/rhicn Augustus assumed the imperial poAver, 
starting from the year 27 B.C.* The establishment 
of the empire not unnaturally gave rise to a multi- 
plication of the voAvs offered on extraordinary 
occasions by courtiers anxious to testify their 
devotion to the reigning Caesar and his household. 
Tacitus records voavs made for the safe return of 
Tiberias from a campaign,® for the safety of the 
dying Claudius,* ana for the safe delrveiy of 
Pempaea.* 

We have seen that the choice of the god whoso 
aid is invoked — e.g., iEsculapius or Bellona — ^is 
determined by the occasion of the desired inter- 
vention. In the fierce struggle of a decisive battle, 
as a final effort to leave no possible means of 
victory untried, it AA'as sometimes determined to 
appeal to the enemies’ gods and to offer them an 
inducement to transfer their protection. The 
classical instance is the offer of the dictator 
A. Postumius at the battle of Lake Eegillus to 
dedicate a temple to Castor, the patron deity of 
Tusculum.® A special application of this practice 
Avas the solemn rite olevocatio,* according to Avhich, 
before the final assault avos delivered against a 
beleaguered city, its gods were summoned to 
abandon it and to accept a neAV resting-place at 
Rome. In this Avay Juno Avas invited to leave 
her home at Veil and folloAV the fortunes of the 
conquerors,® An interesting account of the Avhole 
matter is given by Macrobius,® Avho remarks tliat 
the Romans endeavoured carefully to conceal the 
name of their protecting god, in order that others 
might not employ against them the device Avhich 
they used against Corinth and Carthage as Avell as 
against Veii and other Italian toAvns. He records 
the formula Avhich AA-ere employed at the siege of 
Carthage and points out that the evocatio of the 
gods must be carefully distinguished from the 
simultaneous devotio of the hostile garrison and 
citizens Avho AA'ere handed over to the dominion of 
the deities of the under Avorld Dispater, VeioVis, 
Manes, and Tellus. To these powers a sacrifice of 
three black sheep was offered at the same time. 
The devotio of the enemy appears here as the con- 
sequence of the evocatio ; * but the term was 
specifically employed when during the progress of 
a battle the Roman commander made a vow to the 
infernal jpowers that he aa’os prepared to sacrifice 
either his own life or that of a Roman citizen 
serving under him on condition that in return for 
this surrender the annihilation of the enemy’s 
forces Avas assured.^” The peculiarity which dis- 
tinguished the devotio from the offering of voavs in 
general Avas that the forfeit Avas rendered in advance 
to the divine promiser in the assurance that the 
required service Avould be forthcoming. Our know- 
ledge of the custom rests almost entirely upon 
Livy’s account of the self-sacrifice of P. Decius 
Mus in the battle Avith the Latins in the neighbour- 
hood of VesuAuus in 340 B.C.,” and of his son at 
Sentinum in 295 B.c. during the course of the war 
against the Etruscans and their allies.®* Even if 
these events are not to be regarded as historically 
true,” the particulars of the ritual and formularies 
adopted are suEBcient to prove the antiquity of the 

1 Dio Cass. BU. IE. * Ann. ill. 47, » 15. xii. 68. 

4 n. XV. SS. « Liv, 11. 20. 

• For possible traces of the following of this custom by the 
Greeks see the present writer’s Fragmentt of Sophoelet, London, 
1817, il. 105 (frag. 452). 

7 Llv. V. 21. ® ill. 9. 

• Wlssowa regards this as s case of eomeeratio rather thsn 
devotio (Pauly-Wissowa, Iv, 901). 
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15 T. Mommsen, ffittorv of Rome. Eng. tr., London, 1877, L 
S6C. The report of the devotio of a third Declos at the battle of 
Aoscnlum (CIc. de Fin. ii- 61) in 279 b.o. Is oerUinly spoctyphsi 
(P»nly-Wl^w», It. 2285). 


custom. If the person Avhose life was pledged fell 
in battle fortlnvith, the sacrifice Avas considered 
acceptable and tlie result assured.® If tlie Roman 
eneral Avho made the voav did not meet Avitli his 
eath, he became impms, and AA’as excluded from 
participation in public and private sacra ; * but, if 
the vow Avas made for the self-immolation of a 
legionary soldier, and the sacrifice of his life Avas 
omitted or rejected, he could obtain expiation by 
the burying in the ground of a signum at least 
seven feet high and the offering of a piacular 
sacrifice, and the place Avhere expiation Avas made 
became locus rehgiosus.* The development of 
devotio in later times as an act of self-sacrifice for 
the emperor * does not concern the present subject. 

Litbratcrb. — B esides works referred to above see I. Mar- 
qnardt, Romisehe Staatsvertoaltung^, Leipzig, 1885, ili. 204 ft.: 
A. Pemice, SBilir, 1886, p. 1146 ff.; W. Warde Fowler, 
The Religious Etcpenenee of the Roman People, London, 1811, 
p. 204 ff. ; G. Wissowa, Religion und Kultus der RSmer, 
Munich, 1002, 21912, p. SlOff,, and in Pauly-Wissowa, g.v. 
'Devotio'; G. E. Marindin, in Smith’s Diet. Ant., London, 
1890, ii. 981>>. A. C, PEAHSON. 

VOWS (HebreAv). — By a voav a person bring* 
himself under a sacred obligation to Grod (or to 
some particular god) to do something or to refrain 
from something. The thing he voavs to do is 
something Avhicn goes beyond the normal demands 
of his religion, and the thing he vows to refrain 
from is something permissible in normal circum- 
stances — e.g., the enjoyment of food, the fruit of 
the grape, sexual intercourse. The motive of the 
VOAV is usually desire to secure divine help, and 
its form is usually expressed conditionally : if God 
does something for the man, the man Avill do 
something for God, something AA'ith Avhich He is 
believed to be Avell pleased. 

In the OT a voav is unconditionally valid only 
when it is made by a person Avhose Avill is not 
subject to the challenge of another— ».c. by the 
head of a house (the father or husband), a Avidow, 
or a divorced Avonian (Nu 30). A Avife (Nn 30*'®) 
or an unmarried daughter (SO*"*) could of course 
make a voav; but the husband in the one case, 
and the father in the other, bad the right of veto. 
If, however, this right of the husband Avas not 
immediately exercised, the voav of the wife was 
held to be valid ; it could not properly bo cancelled 
by a subsequent disavoAval on the man’s part ; if 
he did so cancel it, the guilt of non-fulfilment 
attached to him, not to the woman. The ‘ strange ’ 
woman of Pr 7, who is married, is represented as 
making vows and inviting a paramour to the 
sacrificial feast (7®') which is a frequent accompani- 
ment of the VOAV (cf. 1 S 1*®, Ps GB®*'®"). There are 
no extant regulations in the OT governing the 
VOAVS of an unmarried son. 

Vows must have been practised from immemorial 
antiquity ; they are as old as the feeling for God 
and the experience of distress. They are attested 
for every period from the patriarchal to NT times 
(Ac 21“^' 23®*- *’), and they seem to have played a 
more prominent part in religious practice as time 
AA’ore on. Early nistorians record voavs, but there 
is no early legislation on the subject. TJiis first 
appears in a simple form in Dent. (7th cent. B.O.) ; 
but in the later (post-Exilic) literature voavs are 
the subject of minute legislation — a fact which 
indicates extensive indulgence in the practice. 
This is confirmed by numerous references in later 
books — Prophets and Psalms (Is 19’®, Jon 1®* 2*, 
Job 22”, Ps 22“ 60®< 56'* 65® 76®®). 

IlluBtrations ol voavs from the period of the Judges »nd the 
early monarchy are os follows: fl.) Jephtbah voavs thet. If 
Jahweh give him victory over the Ammonites, he will sacrifloe 
to Him the first human being (this is the impllration) that 
comes out of his house to meet him (Jg 11“-) ; (il.) H»nn»« 
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*' 0 W» that, if Jahweh give her a son, she will dedicate him to 
the lifeolon^ sen’ice of Jahweh, and no razor ehall come upon 
bw head (1 8 1*^) ; (iii.) Absalom, while in exile in Aram, vowed 
that, if Jahweh brought him back in safety to Jerusalem, he 
would serve Him (».«. worship Him— with sacrifice) at Hebron 
(2 S ISS). To these may be added— though not In the same 
sense historical— Jacob’s vow to make the pillar at Bethel a 
sanotuaiT and to pay God tithes, if He furnished him with 
food and clothing and brought him safely back to the land he 
was leaving (Gn As an illustration of vows of abstinence 

maybe taken the curse which Saul invoked, in the course of a 
battle with the Philistmes, upon any one (and, by implication, 
upon himself) who would eat any food before the evening 
(1 S 1424ff.V and the vow attributed to David— whether historical 
or not — that he would not enter his house, ascend his bed, or 
rive Bleep to. his eyes, till ho had found a place for Jahweh 
(Pa 182*^). TheNariritea according to tholaterlaw,ab3tained, 
while the vow was upon them, from wine, from contact with 
the dead, and from cutting the hair (Nu el-S); the Bechabites 
not only abstained from wine, but refused to practise 
agriculture or to live in houses (Jer The abstinence, 

however, which accompanies such vows is to bo interpreted 
not as arbitrary privation, hut os a tabu ' incident to the state 
ol consecration, the same taboos. In fact, which are Imposed, 
without a vow, on everyone who is engaged in worship or 
priestly ' service in the sanctuary, or even everyone who la 
present in the holy place.’ l Uriah’s refusal to enter his house 
or deal with his mfe (2 S llU) is ercpiained by hla being a 
warrior on campaign, and war is a saerM activity. 

Most of the vows from the early period reveal 
the prominence -with which at that time national 
interests bulked in the mind of the individual, 
whose chief duty and privilege was to promote the 
religious, military, or political welfare of his 
people, and thus to promote the interests of the 
national God, which were bound up with those 
of His people. Jephthah and Saul, e.g,, desire 
victory over the enemy of their nation and the 
nation’s God ; David is represented as passionately 
concerned with the snitaule worship of that God. 
Even in that early period, however, the individual 
had a life and interests of his own; Jacob and 
Absalom long for a safe return, and Hannah for 
a son. As, througli the collapse of the State, the 
individual came into ever-increasing prominence 
as a religious unit, vows affecting purely individual 
interests became increasingly common, and even 
the vicissitudes of ordinary life must have oflered 
many occasions for them. The Psalms preserve 
some of the songs sung by grateful worshippers at 
the payment of their vows, t.e, when they brought 
their ‘sacrifices of thanksgiving’ (e.g., Ps 22:^'^ 
0011-M J10 ). Ijj particular, the various stanzas of 
Ps 107, with its repeated appeal to the worshippers 
to give thanks to Jahweh (yv.*’ give na 
a glimpse of the sort of occasions on which anxious 
hearts made vows and gratefnl hearts paid them_ ; 
in each stanza deliverance from some distress is 
contemplated — from the perils of a_ journey across 
the wilnemess or on the sea, from sickness, prison, 
etc. Ps 116’® preserves for us the interesting 
custom (cf. Mt 26”) of raising in the hand the 
'cup of salvation’ when invoking the divine name 
in connexion with the payment of vows. Tlie 
Psalms abound in expressions of _ overflowing 
gratitude which are manifestly the sincere utter- 
ance of much happyexperience of divine deliverance, 
and profound joy in the privilege of performing 
the vows (which would frequently take the form 
of sncrifice) made in the hour of distress. 

The readiness to vow, however, had its dangers. 
Instinct and legislation alike (Lv 22”-«) prescribed 
that notliing Siort of the best was good enougn 
for Jahweli — a male without blemish, if the olier- 
ing was an animal ; but vows made in hMto were 
often repented at leisure, and oflerings of mfenor 
woith (e.g., a blind, lame, or sick animal) were 
made a practice which evokes the fierce indigna- 

tion of Malaclu (I*- “). There is no obligation to 
make a vow (Dt "S’®) ; bnt, once made, there is a 
solemn obligation to keep it in the form in wliicU 
it was made (Dt 23®’- ”, Nu 30»). It must co^ the 
offerer something, whether in money, effort, or 
1 W. E. Smith, Sel. Sem. p. 482. 


privation ; and deliberately to evade or reduce the 
cost to which one has volnntarily and without 
compulsion committed oneself is to be guilty of a 
breach of faith which invites the divine vengeance. 
But many were ivilling to mn the risk, as we may 
infer from Pr 20”, Eo S*'" : the latter passage (v.*) 
shows that men sought to evade their obligation 
with the plea that their vow was the result of an 
inadvertence. The inconsiderate leifity with which 
vows were made and the specious religions pretexts 
on the basis of which men withdrew from moral 
obligations (cf. Mk 7”) go to show the danger to 
which in certain circles religion was exposed of 
losing its ethical content. The excuse of inadvert- 
ence stigmatized in Ec 5* is not contemplated by 
the Law, which peremptorily demands that a vow 
must he kept ; probably therefore snch cases were 
subsumed — at least in the mind of the worshipper — 
under the general provision for coses where an oath 
was subsequently found to involve consequences 
which the speaker had not contemplated when ho 
made it ; relief from a rash oath could he secured 
after confession and the presentation of a trespass- 
offering (Lv 6*"*). The OT characteristically 
considers the vow rather as an external act than 
in its inner quality and implications : it does not, 
e.g., discuss cases m which the fulfilment of a vow 
might be found to collide with some higher {e.g,, 
ethical) obligation. That was the problem 
which Jephthah was confronted, bnt to him it 
was hardly a problem at all ; his belief, on the 
one hand, in the sacredness and irrovocabloness 
of the vow and, on the other, in the rightne.ss — at 
least on unique occasions — of human sacrifice con- 
tributed to make Ins decision inevitable, with 
however sore a heart he reached it. 

The thing vowed was very frequently an animal, 
but it might also bo money, a house, land, or a 
person. When an animal was offered, the sacrifice 
was accompanied by an oblation, as in the case of 
the other saorifices (Nu Money given to 

sacred prostitutes could not be accepted at the 
sanctnary in payment of n vow (Dt ^'®)— it was 
‘tainted^ money. As the thing vowed must ho 
something extra to normal demands, nothing conld 
be vowed — such as firstlings— on which Jahweh 
already had a claim (Lv 27”). If an animal 
technically andean and therefore unfit for sacrifice 
had been vowed, it was sold at a price put upon 
it by the priest, and the money was given to the 
sanctuary. If the man who vowed the animal 
wished to retain it, he could do so by paying the 
estimated price with an addition of W per cent 
(Lv 27“'”). Tlie same procedure was followed in 
the case of a liouse that had been vowed (27'*’’), 
and, with certain modifications, in the case of 
land (27”'”). The value of the land was deter- 
mined by the distance of the next year of jubilee : 
for the complete period the basis ot valnation was 
60 shekels lor an acreage seeded with a homer of 
barley, the value being reduced (apparentlj’ at the 
rate of a shekel a year) as the year of jubilee 
approached. If the land belonged by inheritance 
to the man who vowed it, he could secure the 
reversion of it in that year to himself by paying 
20 per cent in addition to the price a-s ascertained 
on the above basis ; if he failed to do this, it went 
to tlie priests. If, however, the land Iiod not been 
originally his own hut purcliased, it reverted in 
the j-ear of jubilee to the original owner. 

In the older period human beings could be 
dedicated to the god by a vow in one of seveml 
ways — by actual sacrifice (Jg 11®®*-), by service at 
a sanctuary (1 S 1”}, or by the naziritc life (Jg 13’). 
Since, however, in the post-Exilic period linraan 
sacrifice had passed away and the service of the 
sanctuary was exclusively in the bonds of the 
Levites (Nu 3“®-), only the nazirite vow— and 
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that in a modified form (temporary, not now life- 
long) — remained But, though tlie custom 

of vowing human beings was no longer possible, 
the shadow of it remained in the practice of sub- 
stituting for the person a sum of money determined 
by the age and sex of the person, 50 shekels being 
payable for a man and 30 for a woman between 
the ages of twenty and sixty, when the powers 
were presumably at their highest, and smaller 
sums for those under twenty and over sixty 
(Lv 27*’’). These estimates doubtless often repre- 
sented a substantial demand on the financial 
resources of the worshipper; the priests would 
have many motives of both a higher and a lower 
kind for insisting that he must not escape with an 
offering which had cost him little or nothing (cf. 
the noble words of David in 2 S 24®^). They stood 
to gain heavily by the practice of vows, as what 
was vowed to God was as good as made over to 
them (Lv 27®*). But the OT shows here its 
customary regard for the poor by providing that 
in their case these demands should he relaxed : they 
are only to pay according to their ability, as 
estimated by the priest (Lv 27®). 

Persons devoted by the ban could not be redeemed ; they 
must be put to death (Lv 2729). This law had doubtless chiefly 
in view the destruction of Canaanite idolaters : it could have 
been enforced, or applicable, only in early times (Jos ; cf. 
1 8 16S); tor the later age it would suggest little more than 
the obligation of uncompromising hostility to idolatry. 

An examination of the vows recorded and of 
the laws regulating vows throws some light on the 
character both of the worshipper and of his God. 
The vow was born in a sense of need or an 
experience of distress (Pa 66**). The things that 
men desired were deliverance, prosperity, health, 
children, victory ; and the God to whom the vows 
were offered was believed to be pleased with 
sacrifice (even— in the early period — with human 
sacrifice). The circle of ideas with which vows 
were associated is priestly rather than prophetic, 
and there is an externalism and a quasi-commercial 
conception of the relation between God and man 
which is alien to the higher prophetic spirit. But, 
though vows in the later period were sometimes 
lightly made and dexterously evaded, the manifest 
emotion with which many a singer in the Psalter 
records his gratitude to God as he pays his vows 
shows that they must often have represented a 
warm and genuine religious experience. They are 
an implicit confession of the speaker's recognized 
insufficiency, and their fulfilment is the expression 
of his gratitude for the experienced help of Jahweh 
(cf. Jer 33**). It is no accident, however, that 
vows play practically no r61e at all in the NT, 
where the demand is for a consecration not 
occasional but continuous, and for a consecration 
not of gifts but of the entire personality. 

Litkbatuee, — A rtt. on ‘Vows’ in ffZfS, and PRE^-, 
W. R. Smith, Religion of the Semites'^, London, 1894, p. 381 ff. ; 
B. Stade, Bibt. Theologie dot Ajn (ed. A. Bertholet), Tubingen, 
1011, pp. 60 L, 69 fl. JOHN E. McFADYEN. 

VOWS (Hindu). — Vows are a highly important 
element in the Hindu religion. Thus, according to a 
Sanskrit lawbook, a Brahman ascetic must keep the 
five vows (vra(a) of abstention from injuring living 
beings, of truthfulness, of abstention from theft, 
of continence, and of liberality, besides five minor 
vows, such as abstention from anger, purity, etc. 
(Bandh&.yana, ii. 18. 1, 3). Brahmanical students 
were subject to restrictive rules of the same kind 
during tneir residence with a teacher, and they 
had to undertake, moreover, special vows when 
learning particular portions of the Veda, snch as 
the Savitrrvrata, in connexion with the study of 
the sacred prayer called Sdvtfn. The five great 
vratas of the Jainas, ‘I renounce all lolling of 
aving beings, lying, stealing, sexual pleasures, all , 


attachments whether great or small,’ are evidently 
formed upon the Brfihmanicai model. Nor are 
the five commandments [pancadla) of the Bud- 
dhist canonical books essentially different from the 
five Brahman vows, especially as they are supple- 
mented like the latter by five other vows vmich 
are binding on the Buddhist monk only. On his 
entrance into the Order, the would-be Buddhist 
had to raise his joined hands and to declare : ‘ I take 
refuge in the Buddha, in the Law, in the Congre- 
gation.’ Many different Brahmanical vratas, in 
the sense of self-imposed devout or ceremonial 
observances of any sort, are described in the 
Puranas, and have passed from them into the 
naediroval and modem Sanskrit Digests of Reli- 
gious Usages, such as Hemadri’s Caturvargacin- 
tamani (written c. 1300 A.D., printed in the Biblio- 
theca Indica), which devotes more than 2300 pages 
to the subject of vratas, most of them to m 
performed and repeated on certain stated days of 
the year. Thus the pttspadvitlydvratam (i. 382), 
to be performed on the second [dmtlya) of the 
bright naif of every month for a whole year, be- 
ginning \vith the month of Karttika, consists of 
eating nothing but flowers or blossoms {puspa) 
during all those days, and presenting the Brah- 
mans at the close of the vrata with flowers made 
of gold and with a cow. As a recompense for per- 
forming this vrata a man obtains heavenly enjoy- 
ments and a metallic car. For seven consecutive 
re-births he will be imbued with a knowledge of 
the Vedas and of the Vedangas, and Avill live in 
happiness for a long time, surrounded by his sons 
and grandsons. In the case of the ‘ bull-vow ’ 
(vpsabhavratam), which is undertaken on the 
eighth of the bright half, one bestows a bull 
clad in a white robe and decked with omamente, 
the spiritual reward consisting in a long residence 
in the heaven of Siva, followed by re-birth in the 
station of a king. One performing the ‘river- vow ’ 
{nadiriratam) miould, mthin certain intervals, 
worship seven different sacred streams, each for 
one day, offering mflk in water, giving water- 
pots filled with milk to the Brahmans, subsisting 
on nothing but milk himself, bathing far from the 
village, and taking food at night only. _At the 
end of the year he should give apala of silver to 
the Brahmans. By so doing he will enjoy a long 
and prosperous life, and will in a future birth be 
free from disease, eminent, virtuous, and nch, 
enjoying the position of a king, or of a distin- 
guisned Brahman (ii. 462). By the side of these 
comparatively simple rites, we find others with 
a more complicated ceremonial ; hut the ingredients 
of fasting, gifts to Brahmans, ofi'erings to deities, 
etc., recur in nearly all these endless vratas, which 
give a nice round of religious observances, entail- 
ing spiritual blessings and natural comforte for the 
whole of the Hindu year. The Vratardja, which 
is considered the leading Sanskrit treatise on 
vratas in W. India at the present day, contains a 
description of no fewer than 205 vratas. The 
performance of vratas is nowadays specially 
common among women, and this m^ be an 
ancient custom, considering that in Killid&sas 
drama Urva^I, the queen, when desirous of effect- 
ing a reconciliation 4vith her husband, sends for 
the king, inviting him to undertake a certain vrata 
in common with her ; and that the Sanskrit law- 
books exhort wves to perform their vratas together 
with their husbands, peaking of modem vrateu, 
R. C. Bose observes : ‘ "V^ien the boy is sent to the 
Pdtsdld (school), the girl at the age of five has te 
begin her course of vratas.' The first vrata is the 
river Pflja, instituted after the example of the 
goddess Durgfi, who performed this Mremomal 
that she might obtain a good husband, Siva being 
considered a model husband. On the last day of 
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the Bengal year, two little earthen images of the 
goddess Durga are made by the girl and wor- 
^ipped by her. The next two vratas are those of 
Han or Krsna, and of the ten images. Then comes 
the Sajati vrata, in performing which the girl 
repeats^ a volley of abuses agamst her satin, or 
rival wife in the possible future, in order to avert 
the dreaded evils of polygamy. Of vratas to be 
practised by a married woman, the Savitnvrata is 
made si)ecially prominent by Bose. This vrata 
derives its name from the ancient legend of the 
faithful Savitrl, who through her devotion revived 
her deceased husband. It is annually celebrated 
in the Bengali month of Jyai^tha both by women 
whose husbands are alive and by widows who 
are desirous of averting the evils of widowhood 
in a future birth. In the former case the hus- 
band is worshipped by his wife nuth sandal and 
flowers, and she cooks a good dinner for him. 
The prayers are read by the priest, who gets his 
usual fee and all the offerings. This vrata shoifld 
be performed regularly for fourteen years, at the 
end of which the expense is tenfold more, in 
clothes, bedding, brass utensils, and an entertain- 
ment to Brahmans and friends, than in the pre- 
vious years. The Sdvitrivrata has also been 
described by Ward, who mentions, besides, the 
AdnrasimJidsanavrata, at which 30 different wives 
of Brahmans are entertained, one on each day, 
during the month of Vai^akha ; and the Paiicami- 
vrata, a vrata on a large scale extending over a 
period of six years, and including many partial or 
total fasts, and various gifts to Brahmans on the 
part of the woman who is to perform this vrata, 
and various acts of worship on the part of the 
officiating Brahmans, the whole ceremony closing 
until a grand dinner to Brahmans and others. 
Ward calls the vratas a very lucrative source of 
profit to the Brahmans. He defines them ns un- 
conditioned vows to perform religious ceremonies, 
dLstinguishing them from conditional vows consist- 
ing of a promise to present offerings on condition 
that the god bestow such or such a benefit. Vows 
of this kind are, e.g., when a man promises to sacri- 
fice a goat, or to present two loads of sweetmeats, 
or cloth, ornaments, money, a house, etc., if the 
god grant his request to have sickness removed, or 
to become the servant of some European, or for 
riches, a house, a wife, and son. Bose observes 
that vows made in times of sickness are fulfilled. 

Literatcre. — The Lawi of ifanu, tr. by G. BUhler, SUB, 
vol. XXV., Oxford, 18S0 ; M. Williams, Indian Lon- 

don, 1893 ; H. Kem, Manual of Irwlian Btuldhism, Strass- 
burK, 1899 ; T. W. Rhys Davids, Buddhism ; Mandlik, Hindu 
Law, Bombay, 1880 ; W. Ward, A View of the Uisiorv, Litera- 
ture, and Jieligion of the Htndoos*, 2 vols., London, 1817 ; R. C. 
Bose, The Hindoos at (hey are, Caloutta, 188L 

J. Jolly. 

VOWS (Jewish).— As the OT amply indicates, 
vows were a familiar feature in the religious life 
of Israel in former days (see art. Vows [Hebrew]). 

In the Apocrypha the references to the subject 
are few. 

‘ Let notbinc hinder thee,' says'Ben Sira, ‘ to pay thy vow In 
due time ; and wait not until death to be Justlfled lt.e. to pay 
thy debt’]. Before thou mnkcst a vow, prepare thyself, and be 
not ns a man that tenipteth the Lord.' i 
Pliilo’ lias some interesting observations on vows. 

Tire word of the good man, he says, ehould bo his v^h, firm 
4nd unchangeable, founded steadfastly on truth. Thcrciorc 
TOWS nnd oaths should be euperfluous.^ t( ft roan 
at all, he should swear not by the Divine Name, but by the 
sacred name of his parents or by some of the , 

nature, which are ancient and, in accordance with the will of 
their Creator, never prow old.< Once made, a vow should be 
sacred, particularly if It were made ‘with sober rcawn ana 
deliberate purpose.’ (Philo would thus seem to open the door 


J Sir 1823 ; of. Epistle of Jeremiah, S5. 

JfEd. Bohn, ill. 256fr. _ ,, e. -r.,. 

» The Essencs pave practical effect to this oplmon. Bee Jos. 
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to an annulment of vows made rashly and without due con- 
sideration of what they involved.) Some men, Philo continues, 
make vows * out of wicked hatred of their species, swcnriti}:. foi 
example, that thej* will not admit this or that man lo sit at the 
same table with them, or to come under the same roof.* J And 
he adds impressively : * Sometimes, even after the death of 
their enemy, they keep u]) their enmity. 1 would recommend 
such men to seek to propitiate the mercy of God that ho thc\ 
may find some cure for the diseases of their souls.* Ue then 
proceeds to explain the Mosaic laws conceminp vows in Ida 
cbamctcristic allegorical fashion. 

All the invective of the relipouB teachers failed 
to kill the practice of vow-making. Tlie Talmudic 
Rabbis were forced, accordingly, to legislate for 
the popular inclination to it in their turn, ami, 
since that inclination survived long after the Tal- 
mudic age, the codifiers had to adapt the Talmudic 
enactments to the needs of their day, and even to 
amplify tliem. Two whole tractates of tlie Talmud 
— Nedarim (‘The Laws on Vows’) and Nazir 
(‘The Laws on the Nnzirite’) — are devoted to tliis 
subject. Tlie laws on vows are embodied in J osepli 
Qaro’s Shiilhdn 'ArCikh (16tU cent.), tlie late.^t of 
the great codes, and a separate section, consisting 
of 33 chapters, eacli containing many paragraphs, 
is devoted to them. To give even a summary of 
this extensive and intricate legislation is obviously 
impossible here. Its magnitude and complexity 
are themselves an indication of the large place 
which vows occupied in Jewish life in former times, 
and of the importance attached to the subject by 
the Kahbinicai mind. The contents of tlie first 
chapter of the treatise on vows in the ShvUuin 
'Arfikh are, however, interesting as an illustration 
of the spirit in which the Talmudic and the later 
teachers approached the subject. The title of the 
chapter is : ‘ Which Vows arc Praiseworthy and 
which Improper?’ For, besides a desire to pre- 
serve the inviolability of the vow, the groat anxiety 
of the Talmudic doctors and of their succes«ois 
was the prevention of useless vows wliich failed 
to minister either to religion or to morality. 
Among such vows were those made hurriedly oj 
frivolously. There were also vows imiiosing niion 
the persons taking them n needless austerity and 
self-mortification. 

Thus, when a beautiful youth under a vow of Naiirltcahlp 
presents himsclt to Simon the Just (Srd cent, b.o.), the saxe 
asks him reprovingly, ‘ How couldst thou have consented to 
destroy thy fair locVfit’* 

The chapter in Qaro’s work to which referenfc Ims 
just been made* opens with the following monition, 
borrowed, like most of the prescriptions of the 
codes, from the Talmud : 

• Be not habituated to make vows ;« he that makes a vow in 
called wicked.® This of ordinary vows; but, os to vow? made 
for holy ends, It is a positive duly to tulfil ihcm. Even vows 
for charitable purposes are not dcsiralite ; It one liavc tlic money, 
let him give it stralglilwaj without a vow, and II not, let him 
deter bis vow until he have it [which obviously means that, in 
cither case, a vow is undesirahiel. It Is “ permissible ” to make 
a vow in time of trouble He that salth '* I vvill study this or 
that chapter ol the Torah, and, fearing lest he nvaj be slothful, 
binds himself to study it by a vow, his vow is pcrmis.«ltile. as Is 
that of one who, fearing for Ills slrengtli of punvose, fortifies hy 
avow his determination to fulfil a certain precept ol the law."* 
He lliat takes a vow in order to strengthen his good rvsoivce. 
and to improve his way of life, is a man of energy, and wortliy 
of praise. For example, if he be a glutton, and aiwt.sins by 
vow from meat for one year or two, or if he be a ortinVanl and 
denies himself wine lor a time or for life, or if, proud ol hi* 
comeliness, he becomes a Naxlritc (as a ;>cnonccJ— ail such arts 
arc a service of Ood, and to them the Talmudic Sages refer 
when they eav that " Vows arc a protecting hHge to reimnrin- 
tlon.”'7 And the concluding utterance is in«tnictive: ‘ But, 
in spite of their being a service of God, it is well tlial a man 
should not make many vows of sclfKicnial; rallier let him 
abstain without a vow.' 

The saying is typical of the Jewi.sh jqiirtt, which 
looks askance at vows, often nmile to be broken, 
and at asceticism, which niakc.s for itiellicieucy in 
the great work of life. For, according to’inc 

lOf. the Interesting parailcls, or contrasts, in MishnAh 
Hedarim, ill. S, xi. 3. 

* Sedarim, Pi. * Yort Denh, SOS 

« CL Hrdarim, 20a. * Cf. ib. S2a. « Cf. <1. fb. 

7 Cl. liairoonidcs, HBe, A'edarim, end ; Abhoth, tU. 11 
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Je'wish idea, the true servant of God, nay, the true 
man, is he who takes his full share of the activities 
of the world and harbours no scorn for its legiti- 
mate pleasures. Voluntary renunciation springing 
from an ennobling sense or freedom, not servitude 
to a despotic asceticism, is the Jewish ideal. The 
one is the mark of the strong; the other is the 
self-condemnation of the weak. For the rest, the 
following enactments may be cited : 

All vows, to be valid, Juust be uttered aloud.1 Bays of twelve 
aad girls of eleven, provided they understand the meaning of 
their act, are capable of making vows on the other hand, in 
accordance with the Pentateuchal precept, a father may annul 
the vows of his daughter, and a husband those of his wife, it 
they involve hardship to the daughter or the wife.* A man, 
moreover, may impose some restriction upon himself by vow ; 
he cannot so restrict others.^ Moreover, vows the fulfilment of 
which is made impossible by force tnajeure are, tpso facto, null.® 
The formal annulment at vows can he effected only by an 
expert Rabbi or by three laj-men specially indicated for the 
duty by repute and experience.® 

It will have been seen that, like the Biblical 
teachers, the Kabbis were opposed to vows on 
principle. Simon the Just only once approved of 
the taking of a vow — when tlie youth, in the story 
above cited, explained that he had become a 
Nazirite as a penance for having fallen in love 
with his own beauty. ‘Would that tliere were 
many such Nazirites in Israel ! ’ he exclaimed. 
But Iris objection, generally speaking, held, and it 
was shared by later eminent teachers like Hillel 
and the first Gamaliel.’ He tliat made a vow 
built an idolatrous altar, and he that fulfilled a 
vow oflered sacrifice on it.® Jephthah is cited as 
the type of such transgressors ; his vow was a 
worsliip of Baal.® The Nazirite is commanded in 
the Pentateuch (Nu 6*') to bring a sin-offering. 

‘ In what has he sinned ? ’ the Talmud asks. ‘ In 
having abstained from Avine,’ is the ansAver.’° On 
the other hand, a voav, duly made, must be scru- 
pulously fulfilled; Heaven itself testifies against 
the man Avho breaks his word.“ Further, the 
Supreme is pictured as thus exhorting Israel, 

‘ Take heed tliat ye break not your vows, for he 
that does so will come to break his oaths, and that 
Avould be to deny Me, and so to commit mortal 
sin.’“ ‘ He shall not break bis word’ (Nu 30’) — 
the Scriptural utterance is the basis and starting- 
point of much of the Talmudic legislation concern- 
ing vows, and so sensitive was the Rabbinical mind 
to the sacredness of the vow, and to the danger of 
its being infringed by the common folk, that one 
^bbi— Jehudah Gaon, of Sura (c. 760) — forbade 
even the study of tractate Nedarim, 

Despite tliese facts the Rabbis Lave been accused 
of too readily ‘ opening the door,’ tt» use their own 
phrase, to evasions or, more correctly, to annulment 
of vows. The prescriptions in Mishnah Nedarim, 
ix., have been specially ciced in support of this 
charge. But it is only necessary to read these 
enactments intelligently and fairly in order to 
vindicate their underlying motive. Far from 
being animated by a loose regard for morality, 
they have an ethical intent, that of saving persons 
who have made virtually impracticable voiys from 
the "uilt of breaking them, and of preventing the 
hardship and injustice ivhich their fulfilment will 
etMUil upon others. Men would make vows in a 
*u of ill-humour, or in a morose and anti-social 
temper, from which it ivas only kind to them, and 
just to the members of their family or to their 
neighbours, to release them.*® But even such under- ' 

1 Yorl Dedh, SIO; ShebvOlh, 266. i 

5 Maimonidcs, Yad, Xedarim, li. 1 ; Tori DeSh, 233, J 

» Mixhnah Sedarim, x. 1 fl. ' 

< Sipliri to Nu S03. ® itiehnah Nedarim, iU. I ff. 

« Yorl Dedh, 22S ; B'JiorOth, 36a B. I 

1 Nedarim, Ob, 22a. 8 lb. 22a. » Ta'anlth, to. I 

!• Jer. Nedarim, 36d, u Ib, I 

W Nedarim, 20o ; I’ajyut Shimeoni to Nu SO'. i 

U See Mithndh Nedanm, ii. 1, and cf. the passage from Philo, j 
above. ' 


takings were not lightly cancelled. They had to 
he annulled formally by recognized and competent 
authority. On the other hand, a voiv made by 
order of the court could, under no circumstance^ 
be set aside by any authority whatsoever.* A 
further charge of a difierent character has been 
brought, doubtless with reason, against ancient 
Jewislj practice in regard to vows. In the Gospels 
the Pharisees are condemned for making vows 
under circumstances w'hich involved a positive 
violation of the express commands of the Mosaic 
Law (Mt 15‘, Mk 7^®). That, in the Middle Ages, 
divergent practices, varying ivith the authorities 
immediately concerned, prevailed with regard to 
granting absolution from voavs is unquestionable. 
Some Rabbis were more lenient in the matter than 
others. But this difference of practice Avas due to 
the varying importance attached to the tAA-o oppos- 
ing considerations which have already been men- 
tioned. One Rabbi Avould lay the greater stress 
upon the desirability of preventing the violation 
of vows, and so be inclined to grant dispensation 
from them ; another would think more especially 
of the sanctity of the voav itself, hoAvever lightly 
inade, and however triAoal its character, and so refuse 
dispensation. A familiar instance is that of a man 
AA'ho voAved to give up gambling. The temptation 
to break such a voav Avaa particularly strong. 
Should this consideration justify its annulment! 
Or should the man be held to nis vow notAvith- 
standing? So great aa’OS the dread of breaking 
the pli^ited Avord that Ave find a JeAV of the 16th 
cent. SAvearing that he Avould never swear 1 ’ 

Here reference may appropriately be made to 
the formula for the annulment of voavs AvhioK 
ushers in the service in ortliodox synagogues on 
the Eve of tlie Day of Atonement. Deriving its 
name JTol Nidre (‘All Vows’) from its initial 
words, it runs as folloAvs • ’ 

•Ail vows, bonds, oatb», etc., wherewith we hare vowed . . 
and bound ouraelve., from this Pay of Atonement unto the 
next . . . lo, we repent us in them. They shall he annulled, 
made void and of none effect. . . . Our vows shall not bo 
vows ; our bonds shall not be bonds ; and our oaths shall not 
be oaths.’ 

And, since the congregation may have sinned by 
violating its voavs in the past, the declaration is 
immediately folloAved by the verse (Nu 15“®) : 

‘And all the congregation of the children of Israel shall be 
forgiven, , . , for m respect of all the people it was done 
unwittingly.’ 

This declaration has provided anti-JoAvish writers 
Avith much AA'clcome ammunition. Here, they 
have contended, is a proof that the Avord of a Jew 
cannot he trusted, seeing that he absolves himself 
from his voavs and promises beforehand, in his 
very synagogue, and on the most solemn day in 
the year. The accusation is the fruit eitlier of 
ignorance or malevolence or of both combined. 
The best ansAver to it is supplied by the unequi- 
vocal doctrine of the Rabbinical teachers^ in all 
ages, Avho Avamed their people that their veiy 
* Yea’ and ‘ Nay ’ must he truthful,* and that it is 
even more sinful tc deceive a Gentile than a JeAv.® 
The history of the declaration completes the de- 
fence. OAving its origin, at some unknoAAm period 
not later than the early Gaonic age, to the dread 
of violating voavs, it Avas nevertheless vieAved with 
stem disapproval by the greatest authorities. 

I For further information on this subject see S. Schechter, In 
0. O. Monteliore’s Niblert Lectures tor 1892, p. 667fl. 

s Abrahams, Jetcish Life in the Jliddle Ages, pp. 3928., 
109 fl. ; for the ethical as well as the legal aspects of vows and 
oaths see I. Aboab, Slenorath Ba-maor (14th cent.), ii. il. 2. 

s The formula exists in many variants ; the verrion given in 
this article is taken from the Service of the Synagogue, London, 
1P04 (the authorized Festival Prayer Rook at the Anglo-Jewlah 

community), Day of Atonement, pt. i. p. 16. 

4 Bdbha 49a ; ^phra to Lv 19®® ; cf. Mt 6®*. 

® Baltin, 94a : B. Qamma, 1136 ; Tosefta B. Qamma, 10. 16; 
Shulhdn ‘ArCih, Boehen Bishpat, 360 B., and the mcdiaivaJ 
moralists passim. 
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‘Ihear/aW one of them (B. Natronsl [Bth cent.]), 'that a 
lOrmuiA coUea Kol xfidre w used in certain conflTurationi. but 
ilever received it from our fathers.* 


‘A stupid custom’ — so others styled it, and the 
majority of their fellow-Gaonim shared their 
opposition.* Their condemnation would probably 
have been sterner still if th^ had knotvn the 
declaration in its later form. Jn their time it had 
a retrosjjeotive effect only, and was, therefore, 
comparatively^ harmless. JNor, according to one 
weighty opinion, was it intended to apply to 
Mrsonal and private vows, but onl^ to those made 
by the leaders of a congregation, in their official 
capacity, for congregational purposes, either with- 
out due forethought or under duress.® It certainly 
applied, at most, to such personal vows as affected 
onIy_ the individual making them ; it could not 
possibly cover vows involving the rights of others, 
lor absolution from them under such conditions 
was impossible under the Talmudic law.* But 
nnfortunately a Eabbi (Meir ben Samuel [11th 
cent.]) took it into liis head to change the wording 
of the declaration so as to give it a prospective 
meaning. The original phrase ‘from the past 
Day of Atonement to this Day of Atonement’ 
was altered into ‘ from this Day of Atonement to 
the next,’ which is the existing version in some 
Prayer Books ; and thus a weapon was placed in 
the nands of the enemy, which he was not slow to 
use. It need hardly be said that the Rabbi who 
made this ill-conceived alteration was actuated by 
innocent motives. Dispensation from vows already 
taken was, he held, impossible save at the hands of 
competent authority, wliich might not be available ; 
better, then, he argued, to annul vows in advance. 
Thus, in both of its forms, the declaration owes its 
place in the Day of Atonement Prayer Book to 
that fear of the violation of vows to which repeated 
reference has been made, and to a natural desire 
to safeguard those who made them from the 
penalty for such violation. Certainly, ignorant 
persons may have been misled by the forinula inte 
making vows thoughtlessly but they did so in 
spite of its real object, not in virtue of it, and 
their mistake was severely castigated by authority. 
Such persons were declared to be incapable of 
giving evidence in a court of justice.* But the 
Ignorant malpractices and the unhappy misunder- 
standings that have resulted from the introduction 
of the formula sufficiently condemn it ; and there 
are ancient congregations in which, owing possibly 
to these considerations, it has never been adopted. 
If it survives anywhere to-day, despite its crude 
and misleading phraseology, it is partly because 
of the force of old associations, especially powerful 
on an occasion so solemn ns the Day of Atonement, 
and partly because of the moving and cherished 
melody to which it is sung. In modem Reform 
congregations it was expunged from the Prayer 
Book nearly a century ago. All that was of value 
in it — the tune — was retained ; the declaration 
itself went the way of all unmeaning survivals. 

Finally it may be pointed out that vows of a 
monastic ch.aracter were almost unknown among 
the Jews, for the good and sufficient reason that 
the monastic idea made little or no way among 
them. The Es.sencs furnish the outstanding ex- 
ception. After novitiate those desirous of being 
admitted into that order took a solemn vow 
Josephus styles it ' tremendous oaths ’ — -binding 
them to piety towards God, justice and forbear- 

1 Wcisa, Dot Dot, 4. 17. 10; eee art. 'Kol Nirfrc'ln JB und 
Hamburjrcr. It must, however, be rKiinlcd out that, influenc^ 
bv the Talmudic permission (ct. It’edarim, 23t), It was the 
custom o[ some pious Jews privately to annul their vows at the 
ndvcnt of every New Year (estival. 

s Weiss, op, Wl, __ . , 

5 Tur Orafi i. 610 ; see also (ootnolo to HamDurger c 

tii,, p. 97. ' 

* Bee the references la JEvu, 641. 


ance towards men, obedience to authority, fidelity 
to truth, and secrecy as to the doctrines of the 
society. They seem also to have imposed chastity 
upon themselves; but since, as K. Kohler has 
pointed out, they joined the order, as a rule, alter 
the prime of life, they must not be deemed, bo- 
cause of their submission to this restriction, to 
have necessarily set at naught the characteristic- 
ally Jeivish duty of procreation. They lived the 
ascetic life of the Nazirite ; but whether they took 
the Nazirite vow is uncertain.* The Essenes, 
however, stand practically alone in Jewish history. 
From time to time religious associations came into 
existence, the rules of which hound the members 
{haberim) to holy living — to devotional exercises, 
to scrupulous rectitude in the daily life, and to 
works of benevolence. But these societies were, 
at the very most, brotherhoods rather than orders. 
In some cases the offspring of the mystical temper, 
and intended to minister to the mystical life, they 
were, however, far from monastic. There was 
nothing of the cloister in them. The associates 
lived in their own homes and, in a greater or less 
degree, busied themselves in worldly affairs. The 
bond that united them was purely voluntary, and 
any member could free himself from it at will. In 
such cases a vow of initiation was out of the 
question. 

LnsRATcan. — I. Abrahams, Jemih Lift in tht Middle Ages, 
London, ISBO; A. Buchler, Der galu&isehe 'Am-ha ‘Artf, 
Vienna, 1006 ; I. Elbogren, Dct jddisehe Oottesdienst, Leipzig, 
lOlS; H. Graetz, Geseti. der Juden, Lclpzifr, 1B06-78; 
Hamburger’s JIE, artt. ‘ Qelubde,* ‘ Naslr,' ‘ Kol Kidro'; JE, 
artt. ‘Essenes,’ 'Nazaritc,’ 'Voivs*; L. L6w, Gesammelts 
Schriften, iii.. Die LebensatteT in deT judisehen Literatur, 
Szegedin, 1876; MGiVJ 1111. I1D09] 20911.: C. G. Montefiore, 
Hibberl LeetUTes, London, 1892; Philo Jndxns, cd. Bohn, 
London, 18.64-55 ; S. Schcchter, Studies in Judaism, 2nd scr., 
Lonilon and Philadelphia, 1003 ; I. H. Weiss, Dor Dor tee- 
Dorshaw, Wilna, 1904. MORRIS JOSEPH. 

VOWS (Teutonic). — Vows were solemn promises 
which were made before some deity or superior 
power, and by which the person making the 
vow undertook within a given time or in the 
future to perform a particular act, to obtain a 
purpose, to bestow a ^ft, or to devote him.scif t-o 
some person or thing — as, e.gr., in a sworn brother- 
hood. Such vows were rather common among tho 
Teutons both in tho North and in Germany, and 
they were considered absolutely sacred and in- 
violable. A person not redeeming his vow or his 
promise was considered an out-caste, and no regard 
was paid to him. Among the ancient Teutons 
all offerings and sacrifices were carried out with 
great attention and seriousness. They were 
generally closed with much hilarity and drinking, 
and then all kinds of promises were made for the 
future while the goblets were drunk, each of them 
devoted to some special divinity or to the memory 
of some great name. The Braga-goblot was tho 
roost imposing of all. Of such an occasion wo 
have a description in tho Hcimskringla : 

• first Odin’s goblet was emptied tor rictory and power to his 
king : thereafter, NJord's and Freyo'a goblets for peace and » 
good season. Then it was the custom of many to empty the 
Bmga-goblct; and then the guests emptied a goblet to the 
memory of departed friends, called the remembrancc-goMct.'* 
This goblet was not dnink to Br.agi himself, but 
was emptied before him to the lionour of some 
great jiereon or name, or before some great nndet- 
taking. At tho larger fcstival.9, such as the Jol 
(or Iiudwinter) festival, the vow was made while 
touching the golden-bristled boar of Frey, wliicli 
was prepared for the common meal, so tliat the 
vow shouid be made sacred by all that Ls honour- 
able and great. 

Vows were made at funerals of carls, kings, end 
other great persons, ns may bo seen from the 

4 See art Essssra ; Jo*. BJ n. Till. 2 II. ; rhllo, od. Bohn, I!L 
523a., iv. 20. ; art. * EMcncs,' In JE, p. 223. 

» Ilrimstringta, L 77 (Saga 0 / Eaten the Good, cb. 161. 
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Ynghnga Saga, ch. 36, where we read that King 
Ingjalcl at the funeral festival of his father rose 
when the Braga-goblet was filled in order to offer 
his vow, promising that he would extend his 
kingdom one half in each quarter of the world or 
■die.^ At funeral occasions all sorts of promises 
were made which could in any manner be connected 
with the wish of the deceased. 

A typical funeral vow or a series of such vows 
may he quoted from King Olaf Tr^gvosorCs Saga : 

•King Svein made a magnificent feast, to which he invited 
all the chiefs in his dominions ; tor he would give the succession- 
feast, or the heirship-ale, alter his father Harald. A short time 
before, Strut-Harald in Scania, and Vesete in Bornholm, father 
to Bue the Thick and to Sigimd, had died and King Svein sent 
word to the Jomsborg vikings that Earl Sigvalde and Bue, and 
their brothers, should come to him, and drink the funeral-ale 
tor their fathers in the same least which the king a’as giving. 
The Jomsborg vikings came to the festival with their wavest 
men, forty ships of them from Vendiand, and twenty ships 
from Scania. Great was the multitude of people assembled. 
The first day of the feast, before King Svein went up into his 
father’s high seat, he drank the bond to his father’s memory, 
and made the solemn vow, that before three winters were past 
he would go over with his army to England, and either kill 
King Adalred (Ethelred), or chase him out of the country. 
This heirship-bowl all who were at the feast drank. Thereafter 
for the chiefs of the Jomsborg vikings was filled and drunk the 
largest horn to be found, and of the strongest drink. When 
that bowl was emptied, all men drank Christ’s health ; and 
again the fullest measure and the strongest drink were handed 
to the Jomsborg vikings. The third bowl was to the memory 
of Saint Michael, which was drunk by all. Thereafter Earl 
Sigvalde emptied a remembrance-bowl to his father’s honour, 
and made the solemn vow that before three winters came to an 
end, be would go to Norway, and either kill Earl Hakon, or 
chase him out of the countjy. Thereupon Thorkel the Tall, 
his brother, made a solemn vow to follow his brother Sigvalde 
to Norway, and not flinch from the battle so long as Sigvalde 
would fight there. Then Bue the Thick vowed to follow them 
to Norway, and not flinch so long as the Jomsborg vikings 
fought. At last Vagn Aokeson vowed that he would go with 
them to Norway, and not return until he had slain Thorkeld 
heire, and gone to bed to his daughter Ingebord without her 
friends’ consent. Many other chiefs made solemn vows about 
different things. Thus was the heirship-ale drunk that day, 
but the next morning, when the Jomsborg vikings had slept 
oflf their drink, they thought they had spoken more than 
enough. They held a meeting to consult how they should 
proceed with their undertaking, and they determined to fit otft 
ns speedily os possible for the expedition ; and without delay 
ships and men-at-arms were prepared, and the news spread 
quickly.’ 3 

Any votv or promise was made sacred by placing 
one’s foot upon a stump or a stone and saj’ing, ‘ Here 
1 stand and promise that I sliall accoinpTisli this 
matter,’ whiim was then mentioned and the con- 


ditions of the vow given.^ Those promises were, 
no doubt, offered to make certain undertakings 
more sure — c.g., to win such-and-such a woman, 
whom the maker of the vow wanted to secure for 
himself or for somebody else, to avenge a crime or 
an injury, to obtain an honour or any such thing 
which required Iionest personal effort — and they 
were often made in the interest of higher duties 
so ns to render tlie act itself morally binding. 

Sworn brotherhoods were mostly entered into by 
young men who had been brought up together or 
who had formed close friendshipsbecause of peculiar 
experiences. The ceremony was as follows. 

The Bod of a selected piece of ground was loosened and cut 
In three oblong slices, which were raised and held up by the 
epears of the covenanters, bo as to form an arch under which 
they let drops of their blood from self-inflicted wounds freely 
flow in the fresh and open soil, vowing to be faithful to one 
another in life and death. Such men would aftera-ards be 
inseparable and never failed one another. The one would 
always avenge the injury done to the other, which meant in 
case of death that he had to take the life of the slayer, even 
though that one be a relative or a highly exalted person. In 
later times of ancient Teuton history sworn brotherhoods were 
the most sacred of all covenants, no one ever thinking of 
breaking a vow thus made or even considering such a tiling 
possible.^ 

It is apparent that vows as sacred obligations 
entered into public life in various manners, anil 
also that mutual behaviour thereby became more 
pregnant and dependable. Even to this clay it is 
very common in countries of the North to demand, 
or at least to request, that certain promises be 
made sure by the oath, neither before the court nor 
in the way prescribed for judicial proceedings, but 
as a vow made to a friend or to the second party 
of the contract ; for, where such a vow has been 
taken, one feels assured that the promise will hold. 

Litkbatdrk — i.v. ; E. H. Meyer, Omnanische 
Mytholonie, Berlin, 1891, pp. 197-258 ; Paul Herrmann, 
Bordisene It ythologie, Leipzig, 1903 ; G. O. Hyltdn-Cavallms, 
Wdrmd och li’iVdama, Stockholm, 1803, i. 164-176; Svtrigts 
Hednatid af Otcar lUontetius, do. 1877 (in Soerigu Uistoria 
/ran dldsta tid till vara dagar, p. 333 f.) ; A. M. Strinnholm, 
Svenska Folkets Ulstoria, do. 1834-36, I. 122 f., ii. 60CP002 ; 
J. Enander, Fdrenta Statemas Bistoria, Chicago, 1876, i. 
122-130; Saxo Grammaticus, Danigh ilhtory, bks. i.-lx., 
tr. O. Elton, London, 1894 ; Snorri Sturlason, Ueimskringla, 
tr. Samuel Laing, and ed. K. B. Anderson, in the ‘Norreena 
Library,’ 3 vols., New York, 1897 ; Vilhelm Grbnbeck, Jfen- 
neskelivel og Gudrrite (Leg og L6/te), Copenhagen, 1912, p. 64. 
Cf. also lists of literature under artt. Sackifioe (Teutonic) and 
SAtVATto.-i (Teutonic). S. G. YOUNOEKT. 
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WAGES.— See ECONOMICS, Emplovjient. 

WAHHABIS. — Named after 'Abd al-Wahhfib, 
this Muhammadan community has its headquarters 
in the part of Arabia called Nejd, but is also 
represented in Mesopotamia, India, and Africa. 

I. Tenets. — The aim of the founders of the com- 
munity appears to have been ostensibly to re- 
store Islam to its original purity, as taught by 
Muhammad and practised by his converts. _ Hence, 
when their system was examined by Sunni experts 
in Cairo, it was found not to differ from the 
ordinary orthodoxy. Their pretext for branding 
all other Muslims as idolaters lay in the practice 
of visiting the tombs of saints and appealing to 
them in eraergencie.s, which the Wahhabis identi- 
fied with the practice of the pre-Islamio pagans 
that is repeatedly condemned in the Qur’an. 
Hence they destroyed such tombs, when they got the 
opportunity, not even sparing that of Muhammad 
in Medinah. One of their enemies summarizes 

1 Snorri Sturlason, Nonoeragorr’, Christiania, 1906. 

* Heivukringla, 1. 160 (King Ola/ Trygvoton’s Saga, ch. 88). 


the points wherein they differ from the orthodox 
under ten heads. 

(1) They regard the Deity as having bodily form, with face, 
hands, etc. 

(2) Ueasoning has no place In religious questions, which must 
be settled solely by tradition. 

(3) The source of law called ‘ Consensus ’ Is rejected. 

|4) The source called ‘ Analogy’ is rejected. 

(6) The opinions of the compilers of codes have no authority, 
and those who follow them are unbelievers. 

(6) All Muslima who do not Join their community are un- 
believers. 

(7) Neither the Prophet nor any saint may bo employed as 
Intercessor with the Deity. 

(8) Visits to the tombs of soints, etc., are forbidden 

(9) Oaths by any one but God are forbidden. 

(10) Vowa to any one but God arc forbidden, as is also the 
practice of sacrificing at the tombs of saints and prophets. 

It is doubtful whether no. (5) is correct, as the 
Wahhabis are said to be followers of tlie sy.stem of 
Ahmad Ibn Hanbal (f A.H. 241), the adherents of 
which were notorious in 'Abbasid days for their 
interference tvith pilgrimages to the tombs of 

i Ot. Bardar Saga, 14; HoentaThorUSaga.li; Pagrrkinna, 
65. 

* Strinnholm, S’eensJta FolteU Bistoria, H. 611-616. Cf- also 
art. BaoTniHHoOD (Anlflclall. 
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saints ; in A.H. 323 the khallfah Kadi issued a 
rescript against them.’ European travellers lay 
stress on their tabu of tobacco and all drugs that 
benumb or stupefy, and their objection to the use 
of silk in any part of the attire, and of ornaments 
of gold, silver, or gems. Practices of which their 
history gives evidence are the massacre of the 
women and children as well as the men of their 
Muslim enemies, and the mild treatment of the 
tolerated communities; these were characteristic 
of the earlv Kharijis, whose revolts were brought 
about by deviations from the ripdity of Islam. 
If it be true, as has been asserted, that they 
suppose the Qur'an lo have been mutilated by the 
third khallfah, they retain therein the notion 
which brought about the earliest Khariji move- 
ments. Their iconoclasm bears some resemblance 
to the practice of the Kharijis called Qarmatians, 
rvith wnom they are not otherwise connected.’’ 

a. History. — The history of the Wahhabis 
appears to have been written exclusively by Euro- 
pean travellers ; there is therefore some uncertainty 
about the origins of the system. As early as 1764 
it attracted the notice of Carsten Niebuhr, who 
brought the first mention of it to Europe. There 
are contradictory statements about both the birth- 
place and the tribe of that Muhammad Ibn 'Abd 
al-Wahhab from whose patronymic the sect derives 
its name. Bom in Central Arabia about 1730, he 
is said to have travelled as a student and merchant, 
and to have attached himself to one Muhammad b. 
Sa'ud, chief of Dira'iyyah (about 46'20 E. long. 
25 N. lat.), who married his daughter and became 
his first disciple. To what extent these persons 
contemplated from the first the establishment of an 
independent state cannot now be ascertained ; 
Pal^ave,® whoso account of this matter is more 
than ordinarily romantic, makes Ibn 'Abd al- 
Wahhab allure Ibn Sa'ud with a definite promise 
of the sort. It is clear that the two made their 
resolve to restore Islfim to its original parity a 
ground for attacking their neighbours, at first, it 
IS said, with a force of seven men mounted on 
camels ; but a little initial success carries such 
adventurers a long way where, as _ in Central 
Arabia at the time, there is no organized govern- 
ment. Muhammad b. Sa'ud had before^ his death 
extended his authority over 'Arid, Qosim, 
Dowttsir, and Sulayyil, and become master of all 
the provinces situated between the Bijaz and the 
Persian Gulf, with the exception of Qatif. 

Under the successor of Muhammad _b. Sa'ud, his 
son 'Abd al-'Aziz, the Wahhabis came into collision 
with the outposts of the Ottoman Government, 
and attacked and plundered Imam where 

they massacred the inhabitants. This was in 1801, 
and in the following year the Wahhabi chief, who 
had for some time been straggling with the then 
sharIf of Meccah, Ghalib, rvas able to wrest from 
him the important town of Ta'if. Owing to the 
supineness of the Ottoman Government and the 
incompetence of the pashas w’ho attempted _ to 
oppose the Wahhabis, the latter progressed 'with 
great rapidity ; in 1803 Sa'ud, son of 'Abd al- Aziz, 
took Meccah, where, however, Ghalib, having 
adopted Wahhabi tenets, was allowed to resume 
his government ; and in 1804 Medlnah was also 
taken after its port, Yanbo, had fallen. The tomb 
of Muhammad was robbed of all its ornaments and 
treasures. By this time Sa'ud was chief of the 
community, his father 'Abd _nl-'Aziz having been 
assassinated in 1803. Raids were "y 

Wahhabi officers in the direction of the Yemen, 
which, however, was not permanently occupied. 

1 Mlskaw&lhl, Exptritnut of the Natione, tr. D. 8. Margo- 
Mouth (In the press H920]), 1. 301. 
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Though the new rulers of the Biiaz did not actually 
abolisli the pilgrimage, fear of tuem kept away the 
pilgrim caravans from Persia, Syria, and Egypt. 

Muhammad Ali, on whom the government of 
Egypt had been conferred by the Porte in 1804, 
with an express injunction to reconquer the sanctu- 
aries, took no serious step in that direction till 
1809, not even prohibiting the export of food from 
Egypt to Arabia, though that measure would liave 
rendered the position of the Wahliftbis in those 
cities difficult. After two years of preparation 
the pasha of Egypt sent his son Tuzun, a man 
famous for his personal courage, at the head of an 
expedition, which seized Yanbo in Oct. 1811. In 
the following year he succeeded in reconquering 
Medinah ; and in Jan. 1813 Meccah and fa'if also 
were recovered. In this year Muhammad Ali 
himself took the command in Arabia, and fought 
with varying results against Sa'ud till the death of 
the latter in the following year ; ho was succeeded 
by his son 'Abdallah, with whom peace was made 
by Muhammad Ali in 1815, after each party had 
won some considerable victories. Muhammad Ali 
returned to Egypt ; but the terms of peace could 
not be carried out, and in the following year the 
pasha’s son (or stepson), Ibraliim Pasha, was sent 
out to reduce what remained of Wahhabi power ; 
in 1818 he took Dira'iyyah, the Wahhabi capital, 
and obtained possession of 'Abdallah’s person ; 
the latter was taken to Cairo and sent thence to 
Constantinople, where he was executed. 

A Turkish governor was left in the Nejd by 
Ibrahim Pasha when he returned to Egypt ; a son 
of 'Abdallah, named Turki, who had escaped when 
the capital was taken, succeeded in re-assembling 
the Wahhabi forces and expelling the governor, 
A new capital, Riyad, was chosen by Turki for the 
renovated state ; anti under this chief, who reigned 
till 1830, several of the provinces which the Wahh5- 
bis had formerly held were recovered. He was 
assassinated in that year by a cousin, but was 
succeeded by his son Faifal, who was greatly helped 
in securing his accession by one 'Abdallah Ibn 
Rashid, whom he rewarded with the hereditary 
possession of the province Shamr. Faijal, however, 
was attacked by an officer sent against him by 
Muhammad All, captured and sent ofl' to Egypt, 
where he remained a prisoner till he wa.s released 
by 'Abbas, son of Muhammad Ali. Returning to 
Arabia, he easily obtained recognition in Nejd, 
and his dynasty is still established in Riyod, the 
dynastic name being Ibn Sa'ud. The province of 
Shamr became detached during Faisal’s reign, and 
the dynastic name of the ruler is Ibn Ra.shid. His 
capital, Baiel, has been visited by several European 
travellers, who have maintained a continuous 
history of these states. 

From 1842 to 1872 the Wahhribl empire in Arabia 
was split up into the following communities : 

(1) dynasty of Ibn Sa'ud holding Riyad and Rasa, 

(2) the emirate of Haicl, (3) the city 'Unaizah with 
the tribe of the name and dependencies, (4) the 
city Buraidah, (5) the town Shakra, (6) the state 
and city H^riq-Hutah, (7) the tribe Harb, (8) the 
tribe 'Utaibah, (9) the Mutair. From 1843 to 1870 
the second of these was governed by two capable 
rulers, filnl and Mat'ab ; in 1872 the emirate was 
seized by one Muhammad, who, after putting to 
death possible rivals in his own family, endeavoured 
to bring the remaining communities under his rule. 
Ultimately in the spring of 1891 most of the above- 
named communities formed a league against the 
emir of Baiel, under the Ic.adership of Zatnil, ruler 
of 'Unaizah. On the side of Ibn Ra-shid there 
were, in addition to his own forces, the ynrb and 
the Mesopotamian Shamr. Ibn Rashid succeedol 
in inflicting on the league a crushing defe.nt, and 
became master of all their towns, including Biynd, 
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saints; in A.H. 323 the khalifah Radi issued a 
rescript against them.' European travellers lay 
stress on tlieir tabu of tobacco and all drugs that 
benumb or stupefy, and their objection to the use 
of silk in any part of the attire, and of ornaments 
of gold, silver, or gems. Practices of which their 
history gives evidence are the massacre of the 
women and children as well as the men of their 
Muslim enemies, and the mild treatment of the 
tolerated communities; these were characteristic 
of the early Kharijis, whose revolts were brought 
about by deviations from the rigidity of Islam. 
If it be true, as has been asserted, that they 
suppose the Qur'an to have been mutilated by the 
third khalifah, they retain therein the notion 
which brought about the earliest KharijI move- 
ments. Their iconoclasm bears some resemblance 
to the practice of the Kharijis called Qarniatians, 
Avith Avnom they are not otherwise connected.*^ 

a. History. — The history of the Wahhabis 
appears to have been written exclusively by Euro- 
pean travellers ; there is therefore some uncertainty 
about the origins of the system. As early as 1764 
it attracted the notice of Carsten Niebuhr, who 
brought the first mention of it to Europe. There 
are contradictory statements about both tlie birth- 
place and the tribe of that Muhammad Ibn 'Abd 
al-Wahhab from Avhose patronymic the sect derives 
its name. Bom in Central Arabia about 1730, he 
is said to have travelled as a student and merchant, 
and to have attached himself to one Mubammad b. 
Sa'ud, chief of Dira'iyyah (about 46*20 E. long. 
26 N. lat.), Avho married his daughter and hecame 
his first disciple. To what extent these persons 
contemplated from the first the establishment of an 
independent state cannot now be ascertained ; 
Palgrave,* whose account of this matter is more 
than ordinarily romantic, makes Ibn *Abd al- 
Wahhab allure Ibn Sa'ud with a definite promise 
of the sort. It is clear that the two made their 
resolve to restore Islam to its original purity a 
ground for attacking their neighbours, at first, it 
IS said, Avith a force of seven men mounted on 
camels ; but a little initial success carries such 
adventurers a long Avay Avhere, as _ in Central 
Arabia at the time, there is no organized govern- 
ment. Muhammad b. Sa'ud had before his death 
extended his authorito over 'Arid, Qasim, 
Dowasir, and Sulayyil, and become m^ter of all 
the proAunces situated betiveen the 5ij“z the 
Persian Gulf, Avith the exception of Qatif. 

Under the successor of Mufiammad _b. Sa'ud, his 
son 'Abd al-'AzIz, the Wahhabis came into collision 
Avith the outposts of the Ottoman Government, 
and attacked and plundered Imam H'lsain, Avhere 
they massacred the inhabitants. This AA’as in 1801, 
and in the follou'ing j'ear the Wahhabi chief, avIio 
had for some time been struggling Avith the then 
sharif of Meccah, Ghalib, Avas able to Avrest from 
him the important toAvn of Ta'if. Owing to the 
supineness of the Ottoman Government and the 
incompetence of the pashas who attempted _ to 
oppose the Walihabis, the latter progressed^ Avith 
great rapidity ; in 1803 Sa'ud, son of 'Abd al-'Aziz, 
took Meccan, Avhere, hoAvever, Ghalib, liaAring 
adopted Wahhabi tenets, Avas alloAved to resume 
his government ; and in 1804 Medinah Avas also 
taken after its port, Yanbo, had fallen. The tomb 
of Muhammad AA*as robbed of all its ornaments and 
treasures. By this time Sa'ud was chief of the 
community, his father 'Abd al-'Aziz having been 
assassinated in 1803. Raids Avere made by 
Wahhfibi officers in the direction of the Ycinen, 
Avhich, however, Avas not permanently occupied. 

1 Utskavr&ibI, ExptrieruKt <if the Satiom, tr. V. B. iSnrgo- 
Uouth On the press 11920]), 1. 304. 

1 Of. ortt. KiiiVluo, Oaiuiatia.'''b- . . „ , . 

» PeTimalEarratiteofa Ytar^tJewnty thrmtshCeninlana. 
Jtaitem AriMa, i 378. 


Though the new rulers of the Bijaz did not actually 
abolisli the pilgrimage, fear of them keptUAvay the 
pilgrim caravans from Persia, Syria, and Egypt. 

Muhammad Ali, on Avhom the government of 
Egj’pt had been conferred by the Porte in 1804, 
Avith an express injunction to reconquer the sanctu- 
aries, took no serious step in that direction till 
1809, not even prohibiting the export of food from 
Egypt to Arabia, though that measure Avould have 
rendered the position of the Wahhabis in those 
cities difficult. After two years of preparation 
the pasha of Egypt sent his son Tuzun, a man 
famous for his personal courage, at the head of an 
expedition, Avhich seized Yanbo in Oct. 1811. In 
the following year he succeeded in reconquering 
Medinah ; and in Jnn. 1813 Meccah and Ta'if hlso 
Avere recovered. In this year Muhammad Ali 
himself took the command in Arabia, and fought 
Avith varying results against Sa'ud till the death of 
the latter in the following year ; he was succeeded 
by his son 'Abdallah, Avith Avhom peace Avas made 
by Muhammad Ali in 1816, after each party had 
Avon some considerable A-ictories. Muhammad Ali 
returned to Egypt; but the terms of peace could 
not be carried out, and in the following year the 
pasha’s son (or stepson), Ibrahim Pasha, aa-os sent 
out to reduce Avlmt remained of Wahhabi poAver ; 
in 1818 he took Dira'iyyah, the Wahhabi capital, 
and obtained possession of 'Abdallah’s person ; 
the latter Avas taken to Cairo and sent thence to 
Constantinople, where he Avaa executed. 

A Turkish governor avos left in the Nejd by 
Ibrahim Pasha Avhen he returned to Egypt ; a son 
of 'Abdallah, named Turki, avIio had escaped when 
the capital Avas taken, succeeded in re-assembling 
the Wahhabi forces and expelling the governor. 
A neAv capital, Riyad, aa-os chosen by Turki for the 
renovateci state ; and under this chief, Avlio reimed 
till 1830, several of the provinces Avhich the WalihS- 
Ms had formerly hern Avero recovered. He aa-os 
assassinated in that year by a cousin, but avus 
succeeded by his son Fa^l, Avlio was greatly helped 
in securing his accession by one 'Abdallah Ibn 
Rashid, Avhom he reAvarded with the hereditary 
possession of the province Shnmr. F ai^al, hoAvover, 
Avas attacked by an officer sent against him by 
Mufiammad Ali, captured and sent off to Egypt, 
Avhere he remained a prisoner till ho avos released 
by 'Abbas, son of Mupammad AIL Returning to 
Arabia, he easily* obtained recognition in Nejd, 
and his dynasty is still established in Riyad, the 
dynastic name being Ibn Sa'ud. The proA-ihee of 
Shamr Mcame detaclied during Fni 9 ar 8 rcim, and 
the dynastic n.ame of the ruler is Ibn Rashid. His 
capital, Uaiel, has been visited by several European 
travellers, Avbo have maintained a continuous 
history of these states. 

From 1842 to 1872 the Wahh&bl empire in Arabia 
Avas split up into the folloAving communities : 

(1) dynasty of Ibn Sa'ud holding Riyad and IJasn, 

(2) the enurato of Uaiel, (3) the city 'Unaizah Arith 
the tribe of the name and dependencies, (4) the 
city Buraidah, (5) the toAAU Shakra, (6) the state 
and city Uariq-Hutah, (7) the tribe Barb, (8) the 
tribe 'Utaibali, (9) the Mutair. From 1843 to 1870 
the second of these AA*as governed by* two capable 
rulers, filal and Mat'ab ; in 1872 the emirate avos 
seized by one Alufiammad, Avho, after putting to 
death possible rivals in his 0A\*n family, endeavoured 
to bring the remaining communities under his rule. 
Ultimately in the spring of 1891 most of the above- 
named communities formed a league against the 
emir of Baiel, under the leadership of Zamil, ruler 
of 'Unaizah. On the side of Ibn Rashid there 
were, in addition to his OAA*n forces, the Barb and 
the Mesopotamian Shamr. Ibn lUshid succeeded 
in indicting on the league a crushing defe.at, and 
became master of all their toAvns, including Riyad, 
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where he installed one of the Ihn Sa'ud family as 
ruler, remembering that the founder of his own 
dynasty had been a creature of Ibn Sa'ud. Since 
this date the ruler of Riyad has emancipated him- 
self from Ibn Rashid’s control, and in the intrigues 
which preceded the Great War of 1914-18 the latter 
favoured Germany, whei-eas the former favoured 
Britain. 

3 . Wahhabism in India. — Wahhabism was in- 
troduced into India by one Sayyid Ahmad, who 
was bom in 1786-87 in Rai Bareli, and started a 
revivalist movement among the Muslims of India, 
with headquarters at Patna, before he made the 
pilgrimage to Meccah which was the occasion of 
his conversion to the Wahhabi system. Returning 
to India in 1824, he gained a following in Peshawar, 
and in 1826 started military operations against the 
Sikhs, in which he had considerable success; 
national dissensions, however, broke out among 
his followers, and in 1831 he met his death at the 
hands of the Sikhs. The movement was continned 
by some of his disciples, who obtained dominion 
over a large extent of territory along the left 
bank of the Indus, which, however, they lost in 
1847, when the Wahhabi troops surrendered to 
a British force. Patna continued to harbour a 
number of Wahhabis, who are said to have taken 
part in the Indian Mutiny. For about twenty 
years after the mutiny had been quelled attempts 
were made ly Wahhabi preachers to stir up risings 
against the British in different parts of the Penin- 
sma and to found Wahhabi states. 

The Indian Wahhabism is said to differ from 
that of Arabia in its identification of one or other 
of the founders of the system Avith the Mahdi of the 
Sunnis, whereas in Arabia this term Avas not used. 

4 . Literature, — It does not appear that the 
founders of the system in Arabia did more than 
issue letters and manifestos ; and at this day there 
is no printing-press in Riyad or (probably) in ^aiel. 
Such literature as the system has produced is 
mainly Indian, and in Persian or Urdu ; but there 
is some anti- Wahhabi literature in Arabic, ema- 
nating from Mesopotamia — e.g,, al-Fajr al-Sadiq 
f!l-radd 'ala munkirJ -txoassul xoal-karamat wat- 
khawariq by Jamil Efendi Sidqi ZahaAvi (Cairo, 
A.H. 1323). 

5 . Life and conduct. — The Wahhabis appear 
from the commencement of the system till our 
time to have maintained the institAitions of ortho- 
dox Islam Avith far greater rigidity than other 
Muslim communities. Like the early Muslim 
leaders, the first generations of Wahliabis propa- 
gated their vieivs mainly Avith the sAvord ; Avitli the 
introduction of Arabia into the Pax Britannica 
more peaceful methods are coming into vogue, and 
the following description by a recent visitor to 
Riyad gives an' idea of both the practices and the 
aims of the Arabian Wahhabis at the present day : 

*In this city men live for the next world. Hundreds are 
Btudiing In the Mosques to go out ns teachers among the 
Bedouin tribes. It is the center of a system of religious educa- 
tion that takes in every village of Central Arabia, and imparts 
the rudiments of an education to much the larger part of the 
male population of the various towns. Great efforts are being 
made now to educate the Bedouins. Men pray five times a day 
in Riyadh. In the winter the roll is called at early morning 
prayers, and also at the service in the late evening. Absentees 
are beaten with twenty strokes on the following day. In the 
summer duties in the date gardens and elsewhere are con- 
sidered a valid excuse for praying at home. Only a few years 
ago a man absented himself some days from all prayers and 
was publicly executed for so doing. It is safe to say that there 
is one city on earth where men are more interested in the next 
world than they are in this one. Late dinners are unknown. 
The evening meal is eaten an hour before sundown so that there 
may be time for religious readings and exhortations before 
going to bed. That is the regular program in the house of the 
great chief himself.' l 

IilTzaATtms. — J. L. Bnrckhardt, Travels in Arabia, £ vols., 
London, IBM, French tr., Paris, 1835, li. 263-470 (this tr. con- 

1 P. W. Harrison, in Tht Moslem World, Oct. 1918, p. 418. 


tinues the history somewhat later than the oririnal) ; W G 
Palgrave, Personal Narrative of a Year's Journey throuqh 
Central and Eastern Arabia, 2 vois., London, 1865- E. 
Rehatsek, ‘Hist, of the AVahhabis in Arabia and in India* 
JEASBo xiv. [1880] 274-401 ; C. M. Doughty, Travels in 
Arabia Deserta, 2 vols., Cambridge, 1888 ; Eduard Nolde 
Reise nach Innerarabien, Kurdistan und Arrnenien, Brunt^ 
wick, 1896 ; al-Manar, xii. (Cairo, A.a. 1327] 390-306. 

D. S, Maegoliouth, 

WAKANDA,— See Manith, Orenda, Mana, 
Plains Indians. 


WAKASHAN. — The Wakashan linguistic fam- 
ily consists of tAVo main branches : the KAvakiutl, 
extending from tJie Tsimshian country southward 
to the northern end of Vancouver Island, and the 
Nutka of the west coast of Vancouver Island and 
the extreme north-Avestem corner of the State 
of Washington. The northernmost ICAvakiutl, 
usually knoAvn ns Heiltsuk, Avere diidded into 
clans governed by mother-right, but the KAvakiutl 
divisions, Avhile not true gentes, inclined to be 
patriarchal, although crests descended to a man’s 
daughter’s son rather than to his OAvn son, -thus 
shoAving a confused or mixed system of descent. 
The Nutka tribes Avere divided into a number of 
septs of varying rank, Avhich Avere not, hoAvever, 
exogamic. If a man married outside of his sept, 
his children belonged to that Avhich stood higher 
socially, but, if he married inside, the descent was 
patrilineal. 

1. Kwakixjtl. — I. Supernatural beings. — The 
principal Kwakiutl deity Avas the sun, called Ata 
(‘the one above’), Kansklyi (‘our brother’), 
Kansnola (‘our elder brother’), Amiaeket (‘the 
one to whom Ave must be grateful’), Gyikamae 
{‘chief’), and Kautsoump (‘our father’). The 
last of these names is said not to have been used 
until after the advent of Europeans, but this is 
not quite certain. He was frequently addressed 
in prayer in such words as ‘0 chief, take pity 
upon us ’ ; and in bad Aveather the steersman of a 
canoe Avould say to him ‘ Take care of us, chief.’ 
His son Kanikilak (‘ Avith outspread AAungs ’) largely 
takes the place of the northern transformer. 
Raven. He descended from heaven and Avandered 
over the face of the whole earth, giving man his 
arts, customs, and institutions. He also was 
addressed in prayer. Raven, hoAvever, appears as 
Avell, and the stories told of him resemble those 
related by the Haida, Tlinrit, and Tsimshian 
(qq.v.). Besides being partially displaced by the 
sun’s son, he shared his functions of trickster Avith 
Mink, who AA'as often even more prominent. 

A host of lesser spirits Avere believed in, but 
they Avere not especially different from those found 
elscAvhere in America, except the spirits concerned 
Avith the great Avinter ceremonials. TAvins Avere 
believed to be transformed salmon and Avere 
supposed to have poAver over the Avinds and 
AA-eather. When a salmon Avas killed, its soul Avns 
belicA'ed to return to the salmon country. 

2 . The dead. — After death a man’s soul, Avhich 
was thought to have its seat in the head, became 
a ghost, or Idlenok, the siglit of Avhich Avas deadly. 
These lAlenok either lived in a place under CTonnd 
called Bebenakaua (‘the greatest depth’) or 
roamed through the woods. They might not 
enter a house, but hovered round the villages, 
causing bad Aveather. The name Bebenakaua is 
said not to have been used before the advent of 
the Whites, but the idea for Avhich it stands was 
certainly aboriginal. Ultimately the Idlenok Avas 
reborn in the first child of a relative. Probably 
Bebenakaua was not the only region of the dead, 
for one story speaks of a man whose soul went to 
live with the sun before it was reborn. 

3 . Shamanism. — The common name for a sha- 
man among the Kwakiut] was naualak, but, when 
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otmng diseases, he Tvas called heilikva or vakala. 
Disease ■was supposed to be caused eitlier by some 
foreign object m the affected part, sucli as a stick, 
piece of skin, bone, or quartz, or by the absence of 
the soul from the body. In the former case the 
shaman moistened the place '\vhere the disease had 
its seat from a small dish of 'water, went through 
the usual incantations to the accompaniment of 
his rattle, and finally sucked out the disease and 
showed it to the bystanders. Sometimes he used 
whistles and blew the disease from the hollow of 
his Jiand into the air. When the soul had left the 
patient’s body — a fact which the shaman discovered 
by feeling the patient’s head and the root of his 
nose — the shaman caught it and replaced it in the 
head, its proper seat. Sometimes it was seen in 
his hand in the shape of a bird or mannikin. The 
shaman was also able to cause disease by throwng 
Bometliing into his -victim’s body. The secrets of 
the shaman proper or medicine-man were derived 
from HaialikyaAve, the ancestor of the gens of that 
name. One of the secret societies, however, the 
Mamaka, conferred power to catch the invisible 
disease-spirit — Avhioh was supposed to be constantly 
flying through the air in the form of a worm — and 
throw it back upon one’s enemies. 

4. Witchcraft — True witchcraft was of two 
kinds. In one the person was made sick by having 
a portion of his clothing buried Avith a corpse. 
The second, called eka, Avas more complicated : 

A portion of a person’s body, or clothinE that had received 
perspiration from him, was obtained and roasted before the Are 
along with fragments of a corpse ; then they were ground up 
together, sealed in a piece of akin or cloth, and placed in the 
hollow of a human bone. This in turn was placed inside a 
human skull and the whole deposited in a small bor, which 
was afterwards buried in the ground so as to bo barely covered 
with earth. Almost on the top of this a Are was built so as to 
warm the whole, and, while it burned, the wizard beat his head 
against a tree, naming and denouncing his enemy. This was 
done secretly and at night or in the early morning, and was 
repeated at frequent intervals until the enemy died. Such a 
speU might be removed, however, by Anding and uneartliing 
the box— carefully, lest a sudden Jar prove fatal to the sick 
man — and then unwrapping the contents, covering them with 
feathers, and throwing them into the sea,^ It^ might also be 
removed by some one going over the bewitching ceremonies 
again, the second ceremony serving to undo the Arst. 

5. Eclipses. — When an eclipse of the sun or 
moon took place, it avos supposed that those bodies 
were being swalloAved, and to liberate them the 
K-wakintl burned blankets, boxes, and food. They 
also made noises to frighten aAvay the enemy and 
sang ‘ Haukub I ’ (‘ ThroAv it up I ). 

II. Nutka. — The Nutka are treated in art. 
Vancouver Island Indians. 

III. MAKAB.—The JIakah Indians around Cape 
Flattery in the State of Washington are merely a 
colony of Nutka from Vancouver Island, but their 
beliefs bIioav certain points of divergence. 

I. Supernatural beings and cosmology- — Like 
the other Nutka, they Avorshipped a supreme 
being, Avhose name was spoken only to those 'vhe 
had been initiated into the sacred rites and 
ceremonies. One name for this being Y,”® 
Chahatta Hatartstl, or Hatartstl Chahatta ( the 
great chief Avho resides above ’). He was said to 
Be called upon by indiA'iduals only Avhen they Avero 
alone, and probably received very little actual 
attention, tho worship of the people being raid m 
tsual to a multitude of inferior deities resimng in 
animals, plants, and other natural objecte. Swan 
cites only one case Avhere to his personal knowledge 
the supreme deity was directly addressed, but lie 
Avas told that a person Avho Avished to talk to mm 
retired into the mountains Avlien the moon avm 
full, washed in a pond, and rubbed his limbs with 
cedar boughs, which are liked by tho deity on 
account of their fn-igrance. In Uie same Avay a 
man acquired his individual gnardian-spint. i.no 

1 ’The Indiuns of Cape FlaMery,’ In SmiOxtmian Oewfribu- 
tioiu to Knovitdgt, xvL 61 f. 


sun {K16seakarktl) was considered tho representa- 
tive of the supreme being, and it avos the object 
to which the young Avere told to direct their 
praj-ers Avhen they Avere aAvakened and made to 
bathe before daylight. They then called upon 
him to lot them live. The north, south, south- 
east, cast, Aveat, and north-west Avinds Avere each 
supposed to he produced by the bloAving of a 
certain spirit. Stars Avere believed to be the souls 
of indiA'iduals or of animals formerlj' existing on 
earth, and lunar eclipses Avere ascribed to a 
iooshkow, or ‘cultus’ cod, endeavouring to eat up 
the moon, Avhieh Avas believed to he composed of 
a jelly-like substance. The aurora borealis avos 
caused by a small race of Indians in tho far north 
Avho lived on ice-floes and Avere cooking seal and 
AA’alrus meat. Comets and meteors Avere supposed 
to be spirits of departed chiefs, and the rainbow a 
malignant spirit connected with the thundor-hird 
and having poAverful cIuavs Avith which it seized 
any one coming near. 

2. Shamanism. — Male shamans formerly Avent 
through a certain ceremony called kahaip in order 
to acquire supernatural jpowers. Sickness Avas 
believed to be occasioned by a demon, AA’hich 
entered tho Afictim’s month Avhen drinking at a 
brook or pierced his skin Avhen bathing in soa- 
Avater. It assumed the form of a little Avhite 
AA'orm, which the shaman knoAV hoAV to extract. 
During the operation he Avashed his hands fre- 
quently and Avarmed them at the fire ; finally he 
caught the demon, squeezed it, blow tlirongh his 
hands toAvards the roof of the house, and oasured 
tho patient that it Avas gone. An injured bone 
was reneAved by binding over it the bona of a dead 
person. There were also female shamans or, 
rather, doctors, aa'Iio know the uses of herbs and 
acted as midAvives. Still other indiA'idnals Avere sup- 
posed to have poAver over tlie Avinds and weather. 

3. The dead.— After death the souls Avere 
supposed to reside in the earth, Avhero they existed, 
denrived of their bones, and received flesh and skin 
only as fast as it decayed from their material 
bodies. The usual tales are told of porsons Avho 
had been to this remon and had returned. Little 
opportunity for such a return was given, hoAvever, 
since to look npon the face of a corpse Avaa con- 
sidered unlucky, and the Makoh consequently 
bound the body at once tightly in a blanket and 
laid it away in tho grave-box. 

LtTEKXTiTits.— TbB EwakiDU nze trvatod In P. Boas, report 
r. *On tho North-AA'cstom Tribes of Canada,’ In Rfport of the 
^tith Aisodation for the Adeaneement of Science, lESS, p. 
801 B., report vi. ib. 1890, p. hDJff., and their secret eoclclies hi 
Boas, ‘Tho Social Organization and the Secret Societies of Uie 
EwakintI Indians,’ in Rejiort of the VniUd States National 
ituseum lor 1S9S, AVashington, 1807 (this also touches upon 
secret societies among other tribes In the same region). The 
Nutka arc treated In report vL ' On the N.AV. Tribes of Canada,' 
and their AVashington colony, the Makah, by J. G. Swan, ‘The 
Indians of Cape Flatter}'-* In Smithsonian ContritniUems to 
KnoreUdge, xvi. [AVashington, 1870). Much valuable materia! 
may be bad from J. R. Jewitt, A Sarr. of the Adeentures and 
Suferings of John R. Jeicitt, Middletown, Conn., 151B, and 
from G. M. Sproat, Scenes end Studies of Sarage Life, 
London, 166S. JOHN B. SWANTON, 

WAKE.— See Death and Disposal or the 
Dead. 

WALDENSES. — The Waldcnses arc a Pro- 
testant Chnrch, bearing among its own people the 
name of Vandois, derived from the geographical 
situation of its origin and hc.’idqnarters among tin- 
sontbem vallcy.s of the CoUian Alps, through 
Avhich run the tributaries of the I’ellicc and tin- 
Po, and Avhich are appronchetl from Turin acro*-- 
the plain of Piedmont. Thus Mtu.afcd as a com- 
munity of hardy mountaineers far away from tlm 
toAvn life of Italj', and with interior valleys stib 
more remote into which to retreat in times o) 
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danger, this Church was able to develop and main- 
tain its own individuality and to withstand the 
attacks of opponents in a way that has almost 
suggested the miraculous. We need to realize the 
physical geography of the area in which it grew 
up in order to understand its rare characteristics 
and account for its sturdy independence and heroic 
achievements. Legend has been busy weaving 
fanciful impossibilities into the fabric of its story. 
But a sufficient substratum of solid fact remains 
to account for the importance that has been 
attached to so small a group of people who have 
produced po thinkers, writers, or scholars suffi- 
ciently eminent to give them world-wide fame. It 
is the romance of their story that first calls atten- 
tion to them. Then the frightful persecutions 
from which they suffered, appealing to the sym- 
pathy of the great Protestant Powers, connected 
them with the larger politics of Europe, especially 
when Crom^yell interposed to champion tlieir cause 
and Milton immortalized their sufferings in a great 
sonnet. Over and above these facts critical ques- 
tions concerning their origin have attracted the 
attention of scholars and aroused the energies 
of controversialists, with the consequence that a 
literature has grown up round tlie Waldensian 
name quite out of proportion to the small number 
of simple folk to whom it has been attached. 

I. Origin. — The question of the origin of the 
Waldenses has been complicated by controversial 
considerations. While Konian Catholic writers 
have settled the matter by regarding these people 
as simply the followers of Peter Waldo of Lyons, 
they themselves repudiate this view and push 
back their beginnings to the age of primitive Chris- 
tianity. Thus they deny that they first appeared 
as a sect of heretics breaking off from the historic 
Church, and claim to have preserved the purity of j 
the faith through the ages, while all the rest of the 
Church was degenerating and accumulating the cor- 
ruptions against which they protested from the first. 

I. Claim to apostolic ori^n. — This claim is first 
met with in a Dominican monk at Passau in the 
year 1316,^ who states that the Waldenses declare 
that they are the most ancient of all the sects, 
some even saying that this sect ‘ duravit a tempore 
patrum.’ It was but a step from this position to 
add that the Waldensian Church was founded by 
St. Paul when on his way to Spain. A little later 
a woman under examination for heresy is said to 
have made a similar statement. It is not met 
with again earlier than a letter of Barbe * Morel 
written in 1530 and addressed to QScolampadius.* 
But it was adopted by Kobert 01iv6tan and pub- 
lished in the preface to his translation of the Bible 
in 1535, and from that time onwards it was uni- 
versally adopted by the Protestants, who thus 
came to honour the Waldenses as the one Christian 
Church that had preserved the primitive faith of 
NT times. Its adoption by Beza, its appearance 
in the Confession of 1541, the assertion of it by 
Leger in the preface of his history, the encourage- 
ment it obtained from Samuel Morland, the British 
envoy in Savoy, all helped to confirm its popular 
acceptance. It even came to be regarded as the 
primary source of Calvinism, an ingenious way of 
accounting for its otherwise suspicious resemblance 
to that type of Keformation theology. But now 
it has been pointed out that no trace of this notion 
can be found in any of the early Waldensian 
writings. The inquisitor Moneta of Cremona, dis- 

1 Contra Valdetuta, in Haxima Bibliotheca veterum Patrum, 
fiyons, 1677-1707, xxv. 2620. 

* The title ‘ borbe ’ Romance for * uncle ’) was employed by 
the Waldenses for their clergy, perhaps as distinguished trom 
the Roman Oatholle title ‘father’ for a priest, and at the same 
time as suggestive of an affectionate relationship; also as a 
crjTitic term, a • commonplace ’ in times of persecution. 

s S«e A. Scultetus, Annalium Evangehi . . . deeadet duo, I 
Geneva, 1618, pp. 296, SOS. 1 


cussing the source of Waldo’s heresy, makes no 
mention of the theory of apostolic origin. Nor is 
there any evidence of the e.\istence of the IValtlen- 
sian Church as a separate community maintaining 
primitive NT ideas for more than a thousand yeara 
from apostolic days till it emerged in the times of 
medimval persecution. Its total seclusion as well 
as the maintenance of its purity uncorrupted 
throughout all these centuries would demand a 
double miracle, for which no evidence is forth- 
coming. Then this very purity of doctrine in 
conformity with the NT is exactly what the Pro- 
testants claimed to have recovered at the time of 
the Reformation. In so far as that claim cannot 
be entirely justified, since Protestantism is not 
merely a return to the apostolic type of Cliristi- 
anity, but, with all its effort to conform to the NT 
standard, still a historical development true to the 
spirit of its age, the same must be said of the 
Waldensian type of Christianity. Therefore, if we 
admitted the theory of apostolic origin, we should 
have the further marvel of a line of development in 
the solitude of the Alpine valleys leading to much 
the same results as were obtained by the Reforma- 
tion theologians in their fresh studies of the NT, 
unless we were to conclude that Protestantism as 
a whole was an outgrowth of Waldensian teach- 
ing ; and we are sufficiently well acquainted with 
its genesis in the minds of the German and Swiss 
reformers to know that this was not the case. 

2 . The time of Sylvester. — A second theory of 
the ancient origin of the Waldensian Church is 
that it arose at Rome in the time of the episcopate 
of Sylvester, when that bishop, after baptizing 
Constantine, put the Church under the power of 
the emperor ; whereupon a colleague of the bishop 
protested, broke ofl' communion with Rome, and 
retreated into the Vaudois valleys. Thus the 
Waldensian movement is represented as being a 
reaction against the corruption of the Church in 
the 4th century. This theory has been combined 
with the claims to apostolic origin, with the 
suggestion that the secluded Chui'ch, already some 
centuries old, now received an accession of refugees 
who found a welcome home in its primitive 
simplicity. It is given by the inquisitor Moneta,* 
os held by ‘the Poor Men of Lyons.’ But the 
w.mt of evidence during the' intermediate period, 
which is fatal to the claim to an apostolic origin, 
is also applicable to this theory, tliough the inter- 
mediate centuries are not quite so many. More- 
over, Sylvester did not baptize Constantine. ,Nor 
had the Church preserved the primitive simplicity 
advocated by the Waldenses uncorrupted until the 
age of Sylvester, as the upholders of this theory 
liave maintained. Thus its basal assumption is 
discredited by history. 

3 . The time of Claude of Turin. — Claude, bishop 
of Turin in the 8 th cent., under Charlemagne and 
Louis the Pious, revived the Augustinian doctrine 
of predestination, but ignored the High Chmen 
side of Augustine’s teaching, according to which 
the Church was the appointed medium of com- 
munication between God and man, resisting the 
papal claims, and denying that St. Peter had 
received power to bind and loose. _He had crossM 
as well 08 images removed from his churches, in 
all these matters anticipating the Reformation. 
Accordingly Leger, Muston, and other Waldenses, 
understanding tlie churches of the Vaudois valleys 
to have been included in Claude’s diocese, main- 
tained that, if their separation from the Roman 
Catholic Church could not be traced back to P*^*"** 
tive times, their distinctive movement should ba 
attributed to the influence of this French bishop, 
who has been described as a Calvinist before th« 
Reformation. That Claude may have had sorat 

1 Oomba, p. 90. 
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influence among the mountaineers in leading them 
towards the freer, simpler type of religion, and so 

re ring for their subsequent breach with Rome, 
ely enougii. Rut there is no evidence that 
he was in any sense the founder of the Waldensian 
Church as a separate community or the originator 
of Frotestantisin in it. There is no indication of 
the existence of such a church for centuries later 
than the time of Claude. Besides, it is very im- 
probable that this bishop should have succeeded in 
originating a vigorous, independent organization 
in a remote corner of his diocese whue he did 
nothing of the kind at Turin or in the more civilized 
towns nearer his metropolis. Champions of the 
nnUquity of the Waldensian Church as a distinct 
community in separation from Rome claim a mass 
of Romance literature in the libraries of Geneva, 
Zurich, Grenoble, Paris, Cambridge, and Dublin 
in support of this contention, maintaining that it 
is (1) representative of the views of that Church, 
and (2) of great antiquity. But a critical examina- 
tion has made it clear (1) that luuoh of this litera- 
ture is of Roman Catholic origin and not marked 
by characteristics peculiar to the Waldeuses, and 
that some of it is Hussite, and (2) that pone of 
it gives evidence of coming from an earlier date 
than the 14th century. 

One ol these documents, entitled Nobla Laieion (‘Noble 
Reading'), is a poem setting forth Christian doctrine ot the 
Waldensian type which Perrin, Legcr, Uuston, Monastier, and 
other writers declare contains a statement that 1100 years have 
passed since the origin of the New Testament. But in a copy 
of this work discovered in the Morland MSS it was seen that ■ 
the tall of on Arabic i has left some traces, so that the original ^ 
reading would have been ‘ mil e i cent an*.' Another MS in | 
this collection has ‘ mil e CCCC auz.' Further, a MS of the NX I 
at Zurich, which had been assigned to the 12th cent., is found 
to be dependent on Erasmus' Creek Testament. Lastly there 
is the ‘ Waldensian Confession ol Faith,' lor which a pre- 
Rctormation origin had been claimed, os composed in the year 
1120 ; but now it has been discovered that this date is not 
written by the original hand, and also that the MS 'copies 
almost word for word Uio utterances of the Reformer Bucct as 
given in Morel's report of his negotiations with that divine and 
tEcoIanipadius.' l 

The statement of Muston * that in the year 1096 
Urban U. described the Vaudois as ‘infected with 
heresy ’ is founded on a mistake, since no such refer- 
ence to these people is to be found among his bidls.* 
4. Albigenses. — The Albigenses, or Oatharists, 
were near neighbours, occupying the northern and 
French side of the mountains, the southern and 
Italian valleys of which were inhabited by the 
Woldenses. But there does not seem to have been 
much intercommunication across the great Alpine 
barrier. The national and racial distinction 
between the two populations would tend to keep 
them apart. Moreover, there is not tlie slightest 
trace of Catharist doctrines in the Waldensian 
Clinrch. Tlint this Cliurcli should not have 
received any infection of the Maniclirean teaching, 
with which tlie Albigenses are said to have been 
imbued by an emigration from Eastern Europe, 
and yet have received tlieir comparatively innocent 
i’rotestant principles from tins tainted source, is 
not at all probable. On the other hand, we have 
little or no flrst-band information about the tenets 
of the Albigenses, the reports of which come to us 
ihrongli the suspicious cliannel of their enemies’ 
accounts of confessions under torture. We may 
well admit that a common spirit of resistance to 
the dominance of Rome, and similar efforts at 
realizing a more spiritual type of wophip than 
was generally seen in mediievnl Cnttiolicism, may 
have led to mutual encouragement in these 
respects. What must be oilirmed, however, is 
that certainly the Waldensian is not a direct 
ollshoot of tlie Albigensian movement. 

1 n. KurU, Church Eng. tr., london, 18S2, ®U. 

Vltmddrs Alptt, Paris, 18SI, voL 1. p. xxiU, n. t 
r Oomha, p. 15*. 


The supposed connexion between the Woldenses and the 
Albigenses was championed in England by several writers, of 
whom the most notable was O. S. Faber, An Enquiry info the 
History and the Thnloqy of the ancient I'allenees and Albi- 
senses (IS38). But in the same year the idea was Completely 
demolished by S. It. Maitlan<i in t'acls and Documents itiustra- 
ticeofthe History, Doctrine, and ilites 0 / Iheaneient Alhiyentei 
and ii'aldemes llSSb). Lastly, Oliarles Schmidt of Strassburg 
made an exhaustive examination ot the question, giving the 
legend, as Comba says, its coup de grdeef See, further, art. 
AtiSlOESBZS. 

S. Various later influences. — It may well be 
that various influences tended to cut off tlie 
Vaudois from continuous close Roman influence. 
Tlioir isolated geographical situation would mini- 
mize intercommunication, and at the same time 
their life as mountaineers would foster a spirit of 
independence and its simplicity keep them from 
the materializing influence of a sumptuous ritual. 
Then the Gothic and Lombard invasions would 
associate ecclesiastical with political aloofness. 
For a time these people came under the wave of 
Arian dominance. We cannot regard the W’al- 
densian faith as in any sense a product of Aiiauism, 
and yet the local separation produced by the heresy 
would tend to engender a habit of independence. 
Arnold of Brescia, a disciple of Abelard, executed 
at Rome in 1165, was a strenuous opponent of the 
temporal claims of the papacy. He contended 
that sacraments administered by priests who were 
not living an apostolic life were invalid. Lucius 
UL’b bull of excommunication (1184) shows that he 
left followers behind him whose influence may well 
have lingered in Northern history till it was 
merged in that of the definitely anti-papal Wal- 
denses. But Leger, in setting his name at tlie 
head of the list of barbes, was confusing it with 
that of another Arnold. Then, on both sides of 
the Alps, those jiarts of France and Italy respec- 
tively which were nearest to the Waldensian 
valleys tvitnessed during the Middle Ages repeated 
protests against the abuse of iuiagcs and material- 
istic forms of worship. With greater probability 
Feter of Bruys (1104-25) is cTaimed by Comba, 
Gay, and otbers ns one of the precursors and 
originating influences of tbe Waldcnses. 

UnforkunaUly our knowledge of Peter'a tenets U almost con* 
fined to the statements of Peter Ihe Venerable, abbot ol Oluny.s 
It would appear that bo ascribed the highest authority to Uie 
Gospels, especially the teachings ol Jesus contained in ^cm, 
finding a second and lower authority in the EplsUcs. It is not 
clear how he regarded the Old Testament. He taught believers' 
baptism and repudiated the cflloacy of infant baptism, rejected 
the doctrine of transubatantiation and tbe Mass — periiaps even 
going BO far os to give up the observance ot the Lord's Supper 
os a rite of the Oliuri— repudiated the custom of prayers for 
the dead, denied the sanctity of church buildings, and carried 
out on iconoclastic crusade against the use of crosses. Dot- 
lingcr's association of the Petrobrusians with the Cathari has 
been shown to be erroneous.* Peter u’as twenty years combst- 
luK what be regarded os the superstitions ol the Church, 
especially the ‘ Roman idolatry.' Beginning in the obscure 
village of Bruj’S high up among the Alps, his influence spread 
through Nnrbonne, Ou.vcniic, and Gascony, and was for a time 
centred at Toulouse, where he enjoyed great and growing popu- 
larity. Nevertheless, at the instigation of the monks of Su 
Gilles, he was sclred by a mob and publicly burnt, without any 
legal trial, and also without, any Interference from Uic antliori- 
tics. Peter of BruiTi w*as followed as a rflomier by Henry of 
Ciuny, who was condemned at the Council of Pita (11 SI), but 
escaped, and was again Imprisoned in H5U at Toulouse, where 
he died. Ills supjioscd connexion with the famous abbey of 
Ciuny is a mistake ; so is the claim that he was an Italian ; he 
seems to have been a Swiss bom at Lausanne. Henry followed 
Peter in protesting against corruptions in the Cliurcb, especi- 
ally the degeneration of the clergy, whom he jwrsuadt-d to 
marry their concubines. Unfortunately, as In the case ol his 
prcdccctror, our knowledge of this reformer is chiefly depend, 
ent on information snppiied by his cncniice, according to which 
Uie result of his energctlo activity was that the altar* were 
abandoned and the sacraroems of the Church dcarulsed.* 
Farther than this we cannot go. We have no record ol llenry's 


1 Hist, et doctrine de la sede dee Caiharts eu AUnjtois, 
Strassburg, ISIP, U- 207-270. 

* Adrersus Pttrdbrusianas hareiieot, PLclxxxtx. 719-CIO. 

» A. IL Newman, American Soc. of Church. Hitt. (New Tork, 
1692) Iv. IS.Vlg9. 

* Acta L’pu. eenontanenriinn.ln J.Uabaioa, Fstira Analseta, 
Paris. 1-23. 
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fpeclSo doctrinal teaching and cannot sa^ that he shared Peter 
cl Bruys’ primitive Protestantism. Apparently his protests 
were on morai rather than on theological grounds. Meanwhiie 
there was a spirit of revolt in the air and a growing desire lor 
a more spiritual religion than was commonly met with. On the 
other hand, the Oouncil of Tours (1103) excommunicated both 
the Petrobrusians and the Henricians. The Humiliati have 
been claimed os precursors of the Waldenses ; but they were 
simply workmen’s jfilds in Lombardy, many of whose members 
Joined the new religious movements, but who were not them- 
selves formative influences in them. 

6 . Waldo and the Poor Men of Lyons. — ^The 
Christian name Peter commonly attached to the 
reformer appears to be due to later tradition and 
usage. His name is given in French as Valdes, in 
Latin as Valdesius, Valdenius, Gualdensis, in Italian 
as Waldo. Again we have to turn to the prejudiced 
account of enemies for most of our information 
about this reformer. It is from an anonymous 
■writer at Laon, however, that we obtain the story 
of his conversion. 

He had been enriched by the practice of usury when in 1173, 
after being deeply impressed by the legend of St. Alexius, 
describing how the saint had given all his property to the poor 
and gone on a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, he was directed by 
a tbeologian to the words of Christ in Mt 1921. Thereupon, 
making over his landed possessions to his wife, and distributing 
the rest of his property among the poor, he first of all gave 
himself to the study of the Gospels, the Psalms, and other 
parts of Scripture as well as some patristic writings, which he 
got two friendly priests to translate for him into the Romance 
dialect. 

Alter taking a formal vow of poverty and going 
through the streets begging his way and preach- 
ing his message of self-abnegation, he gathered 
about him a group of followers, who in turn went 
about with the same message and became knoivn 
as the Poor Men of Lyons. They travelled in 
strict observance of Christ’s directions to the 
Seventy (Lk 10’"^), going two and two, -without 
staff or scrip, their feet only in wooden sabots, 
preaching repentance and exhorting people to 
return to the purity and simplicity of the primitive 
Christians. Forbidden to preach by the arch- 
bishop, they replied with the apostolic defence 
in Ac S’®, and later (1179) appealed to the Third 
Lateran Council, under Alexander Hi., for recogni- 
tion, only to have their request scornfully denied 
— although the pope himself had received Waldo 
kindly and he is said to have been secretly ordained 
by one of the cardinals. Daring to persist in their 
preaching, they were put under the ban at the 
Council of Verona (1184), presided over by Pope 
Lucius in. They had no ■wish to break off from 
the Church, nor did they imagine that they were 
opposing its doctrine, ritual, or goverament. They 
claimed to be loyal sons of the Church, called to 
lead their erring brethren back to the ways of 
their ancestors, and this entirely as a practical 
reformation of life and conduct. Nevertheless 
their refusal either to recant or to bo silent and 
their condemnation by the ecclesiastical authorities 
forced them into a position tantamount to open re- 
bellion. Then this condemnation, followed by an 
edict of Barbarossa, drove the Poor Men of Lyons 
out of the city and scattered them abroad, only 
however to spread the seed of their message the 
more effectually through Southern Europe. Thus 
they found their way into Provence, Dauphin^, 
the valleys of Piedmont, Lombardy, Lorraine, 
Flanders, Picardy, Germany, Spain, and even as 
far as England. Since Waldo and his followers 
had not been condemned for any doctrinal heresy, 
but only for a breach of discipline in preaching 
uuthout ecclesiastical authority, strictly speaking 
they should have been prosecuted as schismatics 
rather than as heretics. Nevertheless the deter- 
mined opposition with which tliey were met implies 
that their free handling of Scripture gave oflence 
to the theologians, and in point of fact, like the 
followers of Peter and Henry, they were denounced 
as heretics. They had their own ministers (called 


ministri), chosen annually for the administration 
of the communion, which was only once a year. 
Waldo remained at the head of the community 
(societas) till his death, selected and ordained the 
ministers, and admitted the new members, though 
he did not claim to be a bishop. The conditions 
of membership, called ‘ conversion,’ were renuncia- 
tion of private property and an ascetic life, separa- 
tion of husbands from wives, and three days^fast 
in the week. It is said that they repudiated in- 
dulgences, purgatory, and masses for the dead, 
and denied the efficacy of the sacraments adminis- 
tered by unworthy priests. If so, they certainly 
would be deemed heretics. But the question of 
the full contents of their preaching is obscure, 
literal application of the teachings of Christ con- 
tained in the Gospels was its chief theme, as it 
had been that of their founder, and, they being 
for the most part simple folk, mthout any theo- 
logical training, it would be pedantic to try to fix 
any definite theology upon them. We do not 
know much about the later days of Waldo; he 
died in Bohemia in the year 1217. 

7 . The fusion. —An inquiry into the origin of 
the Waldensian Church brings us to the result 
that it grew out of a fusion of the work of Waldo 
and the Poor Men of Lyons with the movements 
originated by Arnold of Brescia, Peter of Bruys, 
and Henry ‘of Cluny,’ It came to contain ele- 
ments in the teaching of these four leaders, and it 
rounded into a definite form and ripened into a 
distinctly organized Church with its own specific 
teaching in parts where their fourfold influence 
had been felt, and tliis not till the latest and most 
vigorous of these movements, that of Waldo, came 
into contact with the earlier types. Thus, while 
the old Waldensian claim to primitive and even 
apostolic antiquity is abandoned, and it cannot be 
maintained that Waldo found a Church of evangeli- 
cal teaching in the Vaudois valleys ready to wel- 
come him and learnt moi’e from it than he imparted 
to it, neither is it right to say that the Waldenses 
are simply the followers of Waldo of Lyons. It 
does not appear that he simply founded the com- 
munity de novo, or that its evangelical and Pro- 
testant character is entirely due to his influence. 
The ideas were in the air, the spirit was alive and 
awake, when Waldo and his Poor Men came with 
apostolic fervour to embrace them and blend them 
with their o-wn version of the teaching of Jesus. 
There were Ainoldists, Petrobrusians, and Henri- 
cians before Waldo, existing as scattered religion- 
ists. But it was his movement that gathered in 
the harvest of their lives and brought about the 
formation of a Waldensian Church. 

II. Medieval period. — Disputations in 
1176-76 between the barbes Olivier and Sioard 
and their bishop Montpeyroux having alarmed the 
neighbouring clergy, two or three years later the 
pope, Alexander in., sent the cardinal ol St. 
Ghrysogone, Henry of Clteaux, and Reginald, 
bishop of Bath, then on his way to the Lateran 
Council, accompanied by the monk Walter Mapes 
and the priest Kaymona of Daventiy, to Toulouse 
to inquire into the matter. Two barbes came 
there -ivith safe conducts, Bernard of Raymond and 
Raymond of Baimiac, to be examined by John 
of Bellesmains, bishop of Poitiers, and then to 
Narbonne to be examined by Bernard of Fontcaude, 
under the presidentship of the English priest 
Raymond of Daventry. It is this Raymond who 
first uses the name ‘Waldenses’ {Vallenses) — as 
far as it can be traced back — in his sentence of 
condemnation, which must he dated 1179 at latest, 
because, as already said, Raymond was then on 
his way to the Lateran Council a.s an attendant of 
the bishop of Bath. The next year Be-nard of 
Fontcaude -wrote a book entitled Adversu* Vailentu 
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et Arianos.^ It seems tliat these discussions arose 
out of the union of tlie Petrobrusians and Henri- 
cians with tlie Poor Men of Lyons iu Provence. 
About the same time Waldo’s followers united 
with the Amauldists in Lombardy. Thus the 
WaldensM of France and Italy were united, and 
their union was cemented by persecution. A 
sentence of excommunication by the Council of 
Verona cleared the remaining followers of SValdo 
out of Lyons and drove them to Provence, Dauphin6, 
the valleys of Piedmont, Lombardy, and some even 
to Germany. So numerous had they become in 
Provence that Innocent Hi. sent his best legates to 
suppress them in the years 1198, 1201, and 1203, 
on the third occasion including in his embassy a 
Spanish bishop and the great St. Dominic, who 
conducted a succession of disputations with little 
result till 1207, when the legate Peter of ChUteau- 
neuf was killed. Two years later the pope had 
recourse to a crusade, m 1210 the emperor Otho 
ordered the archbishop of Turin to drive the 
Waldenses out of his diocese, and in 1220 the 
Statutes of Pignerol forbade the inhabitants to 
harbour them. Some fled to Picardy, and Philip 
Au^stus drove them on to Flanders. Some came 
to Alayence and Bingen, where 50 were burnt in 
1232. They were seen early in Spain, condemned 
by Church councils, and harried by three of the 
longs. In 1237 Po^ Gregory ix. sent a bull to 
Ihe archbishop of Tarragona which resulted in 
fifteen of the heretics being burnt, King Ferdinand 
himself casting wood on the fire. In course of 
time these Spanish Waldenses were exterminated. 
In this century Waldensian churches in Germany 
sent candidates for the ministry to study at a. 
Waldensian college in MUan. Alartyrs to their 
faith sufl'ered death in Germany during the t>vo 
following centuries. Bohemia, whore Waldo died, 
became an important field of Waldensian actmty. 
Forty years after tlie founder's death the inouisitor 
of Passau named 42 places as nests of the heresy. 
The king Otakor started persecution, which be- 
came most severe in 1335 under Pope Benedict lai. 
The rise of the Hussite movement led to a fusion 
of some of the two groups of reformers under the 
name of Taborites, the most famous of whom wan 
the barbe Frederic Reiser, who spent 25 years in 
visitations among the Waldenses in Bohemia and 
Austria and was burnt at Strassburg in 1458. 
Austria had been reached as early as the 13th 
cent., and in 1315 the inquisitor of Krems de- 
nounced 36 localities as infected with the heresy 
and secured the burning of ISO martyra, the most 
illustrious of whom was the bishop Neumeister, 
who was burnt at Vienna; he is said to have 
declared that there were more than 80,000 Wal- 
denses in the duchy of Austria 1 The end of this 
century witnessed a terrible persecution in Styrio. 
MeanwhUe the movement was spreading ui Italy 
under an organized itinerant mission, the mission- 
aries travelling as pedlars and preaching over 
districts. They prospered especially at Milan, 
where they had a college under John of ^nco, 
who was appointed to the headship for life, in 
spite of Waldo’s disapproval, which resulted in a 
division into two groups, the French CTOun and 
the Italian and German group. The ^mbards 
appointed their own chief pastor and 

he, os well as their ministers (nu'iiwfn), held olhee 
for life, while Waldo and the French Waldensra 
on his authority elected annual leaders to ad- 
minister the Lord’s Supper and serve as pastors. 
Another and more vital division betivecn the two 
parties arose out of the teaching of the Italian W al- 
denses that the sacraments could not bo cfncacious 
if administered by priests of unworthy cUaract^, 
while the French Waldenses did not accept this 
1 See G*r, Bitt, TaadoU, p. IB, n. 1. 


view. Holding the Roman Catholic priests to be 
morally wrong in manj’ of their practices, because 
unscriptural, the Italians repudiated all their 
sacraments. At the same time this branch of the 
"Waldenses insisted most strongly on close adhesion 
to_ NT teaching and practice generally and on 
rejection of everything in tlie Church which lacked 
that authority. Thus they were the more 
thoroughgoing anti-Romanists. In May 1217 six 
members of the two parties met at Bergamo to 
draw np terms of agreement, but failed (I) on the 
question of the salvation of W'aldo, which the 
Lombards made ronditional only on his repentance 
of his wrong-doing in condemning their views, 
while the French regarded it os absolute ; (2) on 
the question of the validity of sacraments ad- 
ministered by unworthy ministers, denied by the 
Italians, allowed by the French. Nevertheless 
fraternal intercourse came to be established in 
course of time between these two branches of 
Waldenses. In the 15th cent, there was a veiy 
influential number of the Waldenses in central 
Italy. The Inquisition records reveal the e.vist- 
ence of groups throughout the whole of this region. 
In Calabria the Waldenses from Piedmont, who 
had been sent for to cultivate a great estate, 
proved themselves most elTective missionaries, 
winning over most of the population of the dis- 
trict. These converts obtained exceptional privi- 
leges of religions liberty and flourished for 250 
years, after which they were almost exterminated 
by a wholesale persecution. 

While the French Waldenses seem to have 
developed the episcopal form of government with 
the three orders — bishops, priests, and deacons— 
in spite of Waldo’s greater simplicity of ministerial 
functions, the Italians worked out more of a 
presbj'terian tj'pe of church, each church being 
under a pastor with whom was associated in 
government a consistory of laymen, and a s^mod 
met once a year composed of an equal number of 
ministerial and lay members. 

The valleys on the Italian side of the Cottian 
Alps now became the centre and chief home of 
these Waldenses, so that in course of time tliclr 
very name (in French ‘Vaudois’) was regarded 
os geograplncal, and it was asserted that Waldo 
took bis surname from that of the inhabitants 
of this district after joining their religious move- 
ment, whereas later researches have shown that 
there is no justification for this view, and it must 
be admitted that the name of the Church is 
derived from that of the founder of the society of 
the Poor Men of Lyons. In the 15Ui cent, tficso 
valleys came under the rule of the duke of Savoy. 
Then followed a time of severe persecution. In 
1434 its violence drove numbers to emigrate. 
The inquisitor Acquapendente n'sited the valley 
of Lnsorna in 1475, and, disapproving of the 
religious views and practices of its inhabitants, 
roused their overlords to compel submission to his 
orders, with the result that a Jew years later there 
was a rebellion which led in 14S4 to the interference 
of Duke Charles t, who was able to bring about 
a peaceful arrangement between the two partic-s. 
The first serious attack with armed forces took 
place under Philip ii., who became regent of the 
duchy of Savoy in 1490, and duke in 1496. It was 
in 1494, during his regency, that Philln launched 
an expedition against the Waldenses of the Lnsorna 
valley, only to meet with so disastrous a defeat 
that ne at once made peace with them, guarantee- 
ing them liberty for 40 years. It is not ca,sy to be 
clear as to the theolo^cal views of the Waldenses 
during tliis period. The notion that, when the 
Reformation broke out, the Protestants trerc 
surprised to find their idca.s anticipated by the 
inhabitants of the Alpine volleys, who had pro- 
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served them from primitive times, proves to be a 
delusion. When we do meet with a Waldensian 
statement of belief, this is subsequent to the 
Keformation and characterized by doctrines and 
phrases distinetive of Swiss and German theologians 
of that movement. The earlier Protestantism was 
parti negative, in the rejection of Roman Catholic 
teachings and practices which could not be justified 
by the NT, and, in so far as it was positive, a 
return to the simplicity and spirituality of worship 
believed to have been characteristic of the primitive 
Church. Waldo and his immediate followers relied 
mainly on the Gospels. The ordinance of poverty 
thought to be required by the teachings of Christ 
was not universally adopted, nor did it long 
continue in operation. On the other hand, the 
Pauline theology, so emphatically and elaborately 
taught both by Luther and by Calvin, does not 
appear to have been brought forward by these 
earlier Protestants. There was no tendency among 
them to elaborate a .systetu of theolo^. The 
barbes were drawn for the most part from the 
peasantry, and the college at Milan in which they 
were trained had to begin with the most elementary 
instruction in reading and ^vriting. The great 
requisite was ability to read the Gospels and 
familiarity with their contents. Here we have 
the religious teaching of the mediaeval Waldenaes. 

III. Beformation period.— 1 . First contact 
with the Protestants.— When the Reformation 
broke out the only organized opponents of the 
papacy on the Continent were the Waldenses and 
the later Hussites, who were called the Bohemian 
Brethren, but whom the Protestants as well as 
Roman Catholics designated Waldenses. In 1522 
these Bohemians sent two of their ministers on a 
visit to Martin Luther with a message of con- 
gratulation and encouragement, and ten years 
later they sent a confession of faith, entitled 
Apologia verm doctrinm eoruin qui vulgo appellantur 
Valdenses, with a eulogistic preface. Subsequently 
communications were maintained by the missions 
of successive deputations. In 1540 the Bohemian 
Brethren sent a deputation to confer with Calvin 
in Strassburg. Driven out of their o^vn country 
in 1548, they took refuge in Poland, where they 
united with the Protestant churches which they 
found there. Calvin then wrote to the Reformed 
churches of Poland, ‘I hope for every kind of 
good from your union with the Waldenses (avec 
les Vaudois).’* Meanwliile the churches of the 
Alpine valleys took steps to come into contact with 
the new reforming movement, and in 1526 the 
synod of Laus (Pragela), in which 140 barbes took 
part, having received confusing reports, sent the 
barbes Martin Gonin and Guido of Calabria both 
to Switzerland and to Germany to make inquiries 
and bring back some of the Protestant writings. 

Their report and the literature which they circulated amouff 
the churches helped to draw them into_ contact with the 
Itelormers. Four years later the synod which met at ilarindol 
decided to consult the principal Swiss Befomiers on several 
points ot doctrine, organization, and discipline, tor which 
imrpose they sent two barbes, George Morel and Peter Masson, 
who visited and conferred with I^arel and Holier, and ot Basel 
received a fine response to their questions from CEcoIarapadius, 
who then sent them on to Strassburg, where they were well 
received by Bucer, who gave them an equally full and explicit 
reply. Morel published the Waldensian questions and the 
Reformers’ replies in a work now at Dublin.® The same year 
the two dele^tes returned by way of France, when Masson 
was put to death at Dijon ; but Morel was able to bring back 
their report to the Waldensian churches. This was discussed 
at a synod in Piedmont, held apparently in 1531, The discussion 
resulted in a division of opinion, and the formation of two 
parties, known respectively os ‘ Conservators ’ and ‘ Innovators,' 
the former holding on to their old position, the latter accepting 
the new Protestant teaching. This indisputable fact affords 
clear evidence that the pre-Reformntion Waldenses were not 
simply hidden Protestants, cherishing t he doctrine subsequently 

I Gay, p. 49. 
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held by the Swiss and German Reformers. On the other hand 
like the Hussites, with whom they practically coalesced in 
Hungary, and the descendants of the Lollards still in hiding 
from persecution in England, they were ready to fraternize with 
the new opponents of the p.apacy, though some did not adopt 
all their views. Liberation from the yoke of Rome, the 
abandonment of mediaeval ritual which was regarded as 
idolatrous, spirituality of worship, and the popular use of the 
Scriptures in the vernacular ns the authoritative standard ot 
faith and discipline were Waldensian characteristics, which 
found welcome support from the powerful new Protestantism 
that was making so great a stir in the world. 

2. Association with the Swiss Reformation. — 
The difiereiiues of opinion among the Waldenses 
of the vallej^s and their division into two parties 
on the question of accepting the Protestant views 
which their delegates reported to them led to the 
desire for fuller knowledge and conference with 
leading Reformers. With this end in view a 
generm synod was convoked in 1532 under the 
chestnuts of Chamforans at Angrogna, in which 
the Reformers Farel, Saunier, and Olivdtan met 
a large assembly containing laymen as well as 
barbes. Three recommendations, which rose out 
of the previous consultations with (Ecolampadius 
and Farel, were then read : viz, (1) the adoption 
of public worship by the Waldensian churches 
instead of secret meetings, (2) an absolute con- 
demnation of the custom of some of the Waldenses 
in attending Roman Catholic services, (3) an 
acceptance of the Reformers’ views on predestina- 
tion, good works, oaths, the denial of ohligatoiy 
confession, Sunday fasts, marriage of the clergy, 
and the two sacraments. Farel’s enthusiastic 
eloquence carried the great majority of the 
assembly with him in a vote for adopting these 
propositions, though some of the barbes protested 
against them on two grounds, (1) as unnecessary, 
(2) as casting a reflexion on those who had hitherto 
led the churches happily. 01iv6tan remained for 
three years travelling among the valleys and 
setting up schools. Meanwhile— the next year 
after the synod of Chamforans— two barbes who 
had been conferring with their brethren in Bohemia 
returned with a long letter conjuring the Waldenses 
of the valleys to weigh well the question of adhesion 
to the proposals of the foreign teachers. Accord- 
ingly a synod was at once called at Prali to recon- 
sider the question ; but it adheied to the previous 
decision, -with only a handful of dissentients. 
The chief diflerences between the Waldenses and 
the Swiss Protestants had been based on the 
question of the degree in which everything must 
be determined by the authority of Scripture. 
Both parties held, as ag.ainst the Catholic position, 
that this was the one supreme authority ; but, 
while the Swiss theologians would allow of nothing 
which was not expressly taught in the Bible, the 
Waldenses had held that only those tenets and 
practices of Catholicism which were expressly con- 
trary to Scripture need be condemned. But now 
the closer adhesion to the Swiss Reformed Church 
tended to assimilation of views and practices and 
subsequently to the adoption of Calvinism. 

3 . Oltvitaa’s Bible, — One important and lasting outcome 0 / 
the friendly intercourse between the Waldenses and the Swiss 
Reformers was the production of the first Protestant French 
translation of the Bible. Waldo bad translated some portions 
into the Romance vernacular dialect ; but most of his publica- 
tions had been destroyed by the Roman Catholic authorities. 

In the conference at Chamforans, Farel and Saunier urged the 
Waldensian barbes to bring out a new translation of the whole 
Bible in the French language. This work the barbes persuadM 
Olivitan to undertake. Olivitan was a cousin of Calvin ; he 
bad been educated at the university of Paris and at Orleans: 
on accepting Protestantism he had escaped to Strassburg, and 
later he had come to Geneva. He accepted the task, and 
completed it in 1635. Considered better in the OT portion than 
in the NT, Olivitan’s version is the basis of the later French 
versions, or rather revisions. 

4, The new order. — In course of time the 
Waldenses on the French side of the Alps, who 
for the most part consisted of Conservators, were 
fused into French Protestantism. Then persecu- 
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tion in Bohemia and also in Soutliem Italy nearly 
exterminated the churches of tliis comuiunion in 
those parts, leaving Piedmont and the Italian 
vallej's of the Cottian Alps, the Vaudois country, 
as its only important habitat, though this very 
persecution scattered many of its victims amon" 
the Swiss and German Protestant states. It tooS 
some 20 or 30 years to supply adequately trained 
ministers and organize the worship, discipline, 
and teaching of the Waldensian Church in the 
valleys on l’.\e lines agreed upon in the conference 
•with the Swiss Reformers. The linguistic difficulty 
was one cause of delay. The Swiss theologians 
could preach only in French, the Italian ministers, 
educated in the college at Milan, only in Italian. 
Neither knew the Romance dialect which was used 
in the villages of the valleys. Instead of taking 
the course usually adopted by missionaries and 
themselves learning the provincial dialect, the 
French- and Italian-speaking teachers induced tlie 
peasants to learn the languages of these teachers, 
so that they could be used in the church services. 
Until this curious change had been effectively 
completed, the movement could not make much 
progress. Meanwhile Piedmont came imder the 
power_ of France. This was in 1536 — under 
Francis i. ; and the French domination lasted till 
1559. The first governor appointed by the French 
king (1637) ■was William of Fiirstenberg, a resolute 
Protestant, •who proved friendly to the Waldenses, 
and, on being sent into Germany, left his secretary 
Farel, a brother of the Reformer, in charge of the 
valley of Lusema. This man set to work vigorously 
furthering the Reformation and abolishing the 
Mass ■which the Catholics were still celebrating at 
Angrogna — an act of violence which provoked 
reprisalB on the part of Ren6 of Montejean, the 
governor of Turin, •who sent soldiers into the 
valley, sacked its ■villages, and imprisoned the 
barbes. The governor, returning to the province 
in 1639, released them, and Francis then left the 
Waldenses of Piedmont in peace for seven yea,rs, 
while he was persecuting those on the Frenon aide 
of the Alps. Henry II., succeeding to the throne 
of Franco in 1647, was also severe on the northern 
Waldenses ; but Caraciolo, his governor _ of 
Piedmont, was friendly to them, and persecution 
did not break out in this district till 1550, '\vhen 
the inquisitor Giacuiuelli sent for the syndic of 
Angrogna and iinjirisoned him at Turin. War 
put a stop to further proceedings. In 1555 a 
number of fully traineu ministers came from 
Switzerland to take charge of the congregations 
in the valleys, togetlier with some Swiss pastors 
who travelled about inducting them and regulat- 
ing the new order of worship in the hrench 
language, also a colporteur who distributed the 
service hooks among the villages. Many ‘ temples ’ 
were built, and by 1556 the new form of worship 
was being conducted in all the parishes. There- 
upon two commissioners were dispatched from 
Turin with directions to stop these services. The 
villagers disobeyed the edict, and an arrest of tlio 
pastors was ordered. But proceedings were stopped 
owing to tlie influence of Swiss and German 
authorities with tlie French Government. Thus 
another respite was secured, during which the 
Waldensian Church was hcing_ fully organized 
and equipped with capable ministers. Tiiis is a 
significant fact, in view of the terrible times that 
were to follow. The discipline and leadership now 
secured proved to he invaluable in arming the 
Waldenses to make one of the most magnilicent 
stands for religions liberty ever recorded m the 
annals of history. 

IV. Period op great persecutioes [I5i0- 
1690). — I. Persecution of early Protestants. — 
Although the Waldenses had been liable to persecu- 


tion ns heretics from the first and had .siiffen-d from 
some severe outbreaks previous to tlie iJofonna- 
tion, there were times of lenient treatment — a fact 
which, if not logical, was imlicative of the absence 
of rigoi'oiis lines of demarcation. But now their 
open co-openition with the Swiss and German Fro- 
testaiits allowed of no ambiguity as to their quarrel 
with Rome, and consequentlj’ stem measures of op- 
pres.sion were taken against them. The political 
arrangement formally adopted in Germany us n 
refuge from civil war and practically operative in 
other countries left the religion of each state to be 
that of its prince or other ruling authority. In 
democratic and re]niblican Switzerland this worked 
smoothly, since it meant the doiuinaiue of the 
faith of the majority. But it was ollierwise witti 
a country such os France under lui autocratic 
ruler, and accordingly in 1534 there was a whole- 
sale destruction of the Waldensian churches of 
Provence. Piedmont was subject to the rule of 
the duke of Savoy, and therefore it depended 
on the will of that jirince, or sometime.s rather on 
that of his overlord, whether the practices of the 
Waldensian Church in that province should be 
sanctioned or measures taken to suppre.«s them. 
Ajiother feature of the consequent contest is the 
fact that it was by no means one-sided. Those 
sturdy mountaineers were not meek martyrs led 
as lambs to the slaughter. They carried the war 
into the enemy’s camp, and the first outbreak of 
persecution directed against them ivns an act of 
reprisal for the suppression of thoMassat Angrogna. 
Then the Waldenses became in a literal sense a 
Church militant, taking to the field in arms and 
lighting valiantly for their liberty of worship, 
until har^’ heroism and at times with brilliant 
success. The outstanding personality of this period 
is Scipione Lentolo, horn at Naples, hut said to 
have come from a Roman patrician family, who 
became a priest, a doctor of theology, and prcaclier 
at Venice and Ferrara, at the latter of which places 
he svoa converted to Protestantism. Accused of 
heresy for his preaching at Lucca, he was im- 

g risoned and sent to Rome. Escaping first to 
icily and then to Geneva, he there came in contact 
with Calvin, who appointed him pastor of St. Joan 
in the Waldensian country. Not confining his 
activity to this parisli, he visited other valleys, 
and even went down to the plain of Piedmont on 
an evangelizing tour. When persecution broke 
out, he got refuge for fugitives in the valleys and 
encouraged the people every wliere to stand true to 
their faitli. Lentolo is the author of the earlic.st 
history of the Waldenses and the cliief authority 
for that of the persecution of his own times. This 
history was virtually unknown till in 1897 Coinlia 
called attention to a copy of it in the Berne Library ; 
eight years later it was reprinted and published, 
and thus a flood of light was thrown on the per- 
secution until which the anthor was so closely 
connected. Expelled from the valleys in 1566, lie 
ministered in the Engadine and carried on literary 
work till his death in 1699. 

The princiiial persecution with which Lentolo 
was brought into contact led to ‘ the war of della 
’TriniUi.’ Philibert, the dnke of Savoy at this 
time, though personally averse to the molc-station 
of his mountaineer subjects, was compelled by the 
papal nuncio, backed up by Franco and Spain, to 
issue nn edict requiring them to attend the Mas.s 
and forbidding their holding Waldensian scrvicc-s. 
On their disolieying this order, he sent an army 
under the command of della Trinitk to enforce It 
This commander, arriving in Novcralicr 1560, met 
•with such strennou-s opposition that he consented 
to allow a dejmialion ot harbes to go to the duke 
and pre-'cnt their pica for religions liberty, •while 
he went into ivintcr quarters at La Tour. The 
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deputation was treacherously treated at Turin, 
in order to compel them to abjure their faith. 
Accordingly, on their return in the spring, the 
indignant mountaineers rose in a mass and repulsed 
every attack of della Trinity at Lusema, at An- 
groma, at Prali, with the result that Philibert was 
glad to come to terms with the heretics, leaving 
them at peace to carry on their Protestant services 
(5th June 1561). At the same time a persecution 
to the extent of extermination was carried out by 
Spanish troops at the instigation of tlie grand 
inquisitor, Michele Ghislieri (later Pope Pius V.), 
in Calabria, where, in spite of wholesale slaughter 
in the 13th cent., some representatives of the early 
AValdenses had persisted in maintaining the faith 
of their fathers, and had now welcomed the new 
Protestant movement. Two thousand were put to 
death and 1600 imprisoned. In Piedmont, after 
this, attempts were made successively by missions 
of Jesuits and by Capuchin friars, sometimes with 
the aid of soldiers, to bring the mountain villagers 
back into the fold of the Church ; there followed 
several local persecutions, exactions of fines for 
supposed offences, and violent seizures of churches 
and even a sanguinary war in the year 1624, in 
which both sides suffered severely. The most im- 
portant Waldensian leader of this time was Peter 
(lilies, an inspiring preacher and vigorous polemical 
■writer, who died in 1644. 

2. The great persecution under Louis XIV. — 
The determined loyalty of the Waldenses to their 
faith, combined with their amazing military 
prowess and the reluctance of the duke of Savoy 
to harass his mountaineer subjects — a policy rarely 
undertaken excepting under pressure from France 
— had secured them treaties of peace with liberty 
of worship. For a quarter of a century they were 
very little molested. In 1650 Charles Emmanuel n., 
the young duke of Savoy (only 15 years old), came 
to the throne. Behind him was the real power, 
his mother the duchess, daughter of Henry iv. 
and Mary de Medici, OTanddaughter of the notori- 
ous Catherine de Medici, the author of the Mass- 
acre of St. Bartholomew. Thereupon a ‘Council 
of the Propagation of the Faith,’ consisting of the 
chief councillors of State and Church dignitaries, 
was established in Turin. Five years later there 
was issued the ‘Decree of Gastado,’ ordering all 
WsJdensian families in the plain back into the 
mountains and the sale of their lands >vithin 20 
days, unless they would renounce their Protestant- 
ism. This was in the depth of winter, and 
much suffering was involved, which they endured 
courageously. A little later (17th April 1655) 
the marquis of Pianezza was dispatched wth an 
army of 15,000 men to La Torre — the key of the 
valleys — although at this very time there were 
deputies in Turin attempting to negotiate terms 
of settlement. The Waldenses first retreated to 
the mountains. But, on their assailants offering 
to treat with them, they opened the passes, and 
some of them fraternized ivith the soldiers, eating 
at the same tables. This was the prelude to 
wholesale massacre throughout the valleys of 
Lusema and Angrogna. Jean Leger, the author 
of the monumental history of the Waldenses, is 
the leading barbe of this period and the inspirer of 
his people. He enumerates 1712 martyrs. A great 
number who had hidden in a cave at Castelluzzo, 
the castle-like mountain above La Torre which 
dominates the entrance to the valleys, were 
dragged out and flung do^vn the precipice. These 
were the 

slaughtered saints, rrhose bones 
Lie scattered on the Alpine mountains cold . 

Slain hy the bloody Piemontese, that rolled 
Mother with Inlant down the rocks’ 

of Milton’s famous sonnet. This was before the 


revocation of the Edict of Nantes, tind it sent a 
shock of horror through Europe. Cromwell pro- 
claimed a fast and got Milton to draw up a letter 
to the king of France and the Protestant princes. 
He also sent Sir Samuel Morland to the duke of 
Savoy to convey his vigorous protest by word of 
mouth. Morland visited the valleys and brought 
back information together with some Waldension 
books which are now deposited at Cambridge. 
His published results of investigations on the spot 
are one of our historical sources for this period. 

The interference of so powerful a ruler as 
Cromwell had an immediate effect. Mazarin 
directed the duke to put an end to the persecution 
and grant an amnesty to the Protestants. This 
was settled on 18th August in tlie ‘Patentes de 
grace ’ of Pignerol. But it did not result in a real 
or lasting peace inasmuch as the Piedmontese did 
not respect its terms, and accordingly in 1663 they 
rose in rebellion. Contrary to the treaty stipula- 
tions, the duke’s authorities began to restore the 
fort at La Torre, ordered all foreign pastors out of 
the province, commanded the principal heads of 
families to answer charges of disloyalty, and, on 
their failing to appear, condemned them to death 
in their absence, and compelled Leger to escape 
out of the country by ordering his execution. The 
governor of the fortress of La Torre, Count Burbo- 
lorneo di Bagnolo, repeatedly sent troops into the 
valley of Lusema, and their devastations drove 
the inhabitants into the mountains. Janavel and 
a body of outlaws, called banditti by the Pied- 
montese, took up the cause of the persecuted 
villagers and repeatedly attacked the duke’s 
soldiers. On 6th August the duke issued an edict 
condemning all the Waldenses to death as rebela 
The war continued till the end of the year, by 
which time Janavel had 2000 followers, who 
occupied a number of advantageous positions. 
Meanwhile the persecuted people sent messengers 
to Switzerland and Holland begging for help, and 
their great leader Leger made good use of his 
enforced absence from home in travelling about to 
urge the plea. The duke got little satisfaction 
from the war. At Angrogna, after Ins soldiers 
had been ravaging the neighbouring villages, he 
lost 600 men and the two captains Sanfront and 
della Trinith. This had been a dishonourable 
expedition, because at the very time lie was 
pledged to a truce while conducting negotiations 
with some Waldensian deputies, aided by an 
embassy of Swiss mediators at Turin. The public 
conferences with these emissaries from Switzerland 
were followed by a month of private discussion, 
till at length, on 14th Feb. 1664, the ducal govern- 
ment issued the ‘ Patente of Tuiin.’ This covenant 
granted an amnesty to all the Waldenses except 
their victorious leader Janavel, who wm ordered 
out of the country, and liberty of worship in their 
own way without molestation, except at St. Jean 
(Legeris parish), where the Protestant worship was 
prohibited. It is much to the credit of Janavel 
that this hero of the war consented to his own 
exile irithout protest for the sake of a peaceful 
settlement of his people. Twenty years of liberty 
now followed. 

3. The exile. — In the year after the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes (i.e. 1686) Louis XIV. sent 
a demand to his cousin Victor Amadeus II., the 
duke of Savoy, that he would treat his Protestant 
subjects as the French king was treating the 
Huguenots. He found some ground tor this 
interference Avith a foreign government in the 
fact that fugitives from his terrible _ persecution 
were talring refuge in the Waldensian valleys. 
The result Avas that the duke ordered the 
Waldenses to discontinue their religions meetings 
on pain of death and the confiscation of their 
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property ; their cliurches were to be razed to the 
ground; their pastors and schoolmasters to leave 
within fifteen days under pain of death and 
confiscation, and to renounce all claitn on a 

S ension ; and nil their children to be educated as 
koman Catholics. The Waldenses, assembling at 
Angrogna, dispatched two envoys to Turin to 
plead for their pledged rights; but they were 
refused an audience. On hearing of the terrible 

S it of their co-religionists, the Swiss Protestants 
a conference at Baden, which decided to send 
envoys to Turin on behalf of the Waldenses. Ac- 
cordingly the brothers De Muralt, selected for 
this mission, went to that city and obtained an 
audience mth the duke on i3th March. The 
result was a proposal of Victor that his Protestant 
subjects should be allowed to emigrate to Switzer- 
land. It was with the utmost dilficulty that the 
De Muralts persuaded the mountaineers to accept 
this suggestion of voluntary exile (in an assembly 
at Serre, 4th April). On 9th April the duke 
si^ed a decree permitting the emigration. In 
spite of this fact, some of tlie Waldenses who had 
agreed to accept it were arrested and imprisoned. 
Not believing that the decree was being adhered 
to, the people prepared to resist the authorities to 
the last. Then, with the aid of soldiers sent by 
Louis XIV. ns well as his own men, Victor sent 
expeditions up the Luserna and Perosa vallej’s. 
By the end of the year 9000 had been killed and 
12,000 carried oil' as prisoners, many of them to 
perish in the dungeons of Piedmont. ‘The valleys 
are deserted,’ wrote Catinat, the leader of the 
invading troops, at the completion of his work. 
Among those who escaped to Switzerland was 
Henri Amaud, who was to be the leader of the 
return from exile and whose narrative is our 
principal authority for this period. Victor de- 
clared all the property of the Waldenses confis- 
cated, and he recKoned the heretics to be_ extir- 
pated. But there were 200 fugitives lurking in 
the mountain caves, who afterwards descended at 
times to the terror of the immigrants from the 
plain who had taken possession of their homes. 
The duke sent messengers bidding them escape 
to Switzerland, but after sending these to consult 
Janavel and Amaud they declared that they 
would resist till death. Victor had no mind to 
keep up the wax with these brave mountaineers, 
and he agreed to let them go to Switzerland with 
their arms and baggage, to allow their imprisoned 
relatives to accompany them, and on their arrival 
there to permit all the imprisoned NValdenses, for 
whose liberation they had oeen holding out, when 
offered an earlier opportunity of escape, to follow 
them. The persistent guerilla warfare of this 
handful had secured the release of all the survivirig 
Waldenses. Early in 1687 the prisons were opened, 
and the prisoners, now reduced to 3000, set off on 
their terrible journey across the Alps for Geneva, 
by the Mont Cenis route, a journey which occupied 
on an average twelve days, during which many 
perished in the snow. But, in spite of the protest 
of the Swiss against the flagrant breach of treaty, 
children under twelve years of age were detameu 
to bo educated as Koman Catliolics. The fugitives 
came in driblets, and the last detachment dm not 
arrive till the end of August. Their reception at 
Geneva was very hospitable, and by degrees they 
were settled in various Swiss towns and generously 
supported by Holland, England, and Germany. 
But they were anxious to return to their valleys, 
and the duke of Savoy was so much annoyed nt 
one or two futile attempts that he induced the 
Swiss authorities to have them removed farther 
away, and arrangements were made by* which 
they were received in Brandenburg, Brussia, 
WUrttemberg, and the Palatinate. 


_4.- The return. — In spite of their scattered con- 
dition in the centre and north of Europe, the 
Waldenses were able to creep back and gather in 
Noyon on the Lake of Geneva to tlm number of 
nearly 1000 fighting men with their wives and 
families; and on the evening of IGth Aug. 16S9, 
eluding the vigilance of the Swiss authorities, 
they embarked in boats hired for the purpose 
and crossed to Savoy, led by Turel de Die, in the 
unexplained absence of their appouited captain 
Bourgeois, and accompanied by Amaud and two 
other pastors, one of whom, however, C^tus Chyon, 
was arrested at the moment of departure. Six 
days’ travel by mountain paths brought them to 
Mont Cenis, and four more over and down to the 
valley of the Jaillon. There — to quote Arnaud’s 
figures— they were met by 2500 Trench soldiers 
under the command of the Marquis of Larry, whom 
they defeated with the loss of 600 men, while the 
Waldenses only lost 16 killed and had 12 wounded 
in the battle, after ns many as 116 lives bad been 
sacrificed to the hardships of the journey. They 
entrenched themselves at La Balsiglia at the back 
of the valley of San Martino for the winter. 
Arnaud was now both their pastor and their 
commander in the field. Mountain warfare was 
carried on throughout the sjiring of 1690, and the 
returned exiles gradually succeeded in regaining 
possession of their valleys. Then a combination 
of England, Holland, Germany, and Spain so 
crippled the power of France that the duke of 
Savoy was glad to make overtures to the Wal- 
denses. But no satisfactory arrangement was 
reached as yet. _ Meanwhile fresh uetachmcnls 
were still returning from the more remote narts 
of their exile, and by the end of 1690 Amaud had 
succeeded in settling them in their valleys. They 
had to wait four years for a definite edict regulariz- 
ing their position and with it recognizing their 
religious liberty. This was issued by Victor on 
23ra May 1694. The pope. Innocent Xll., de- 
nounced the edict, n hereupon the senate in Turin 
repudiated the papal decree and forbade publica- 
tion of it in the duchy under penalty of death. 
Though now enjoying freedom in their valleys, 
the returned exiles would have been in sore straits 
if it had not been for the relief which was sent to 
them from Holland and England. William and 
Mary, and later on Queen Anne, interested them- 
selves warmly in their heroic fellow-Protcstants, 
as Cromwell had done in a previous generation. 

Y. Later history. — r. Policy of Victor 
Amadeus (1694-1730). — Although the Waldenses 
now had their homes and religious liberty 
guaranteed by a decree of the duke, they were 
still often tyrannically dealt with. Victor had 
broken with Louis xiv. aud become allied ivith 
William III. of England by the treaty of the 
Hague. The Waldenses had then contributed 
soldiers to a joint military expedition, one result 
of which was that Val Perosa woe taken over from 
France and incorporated in the duchy. During 
the war the Waldenses had enjoyed religious 
liberty and had been able to hold their synods 
without any hindrance from the Government ; in 
1697 they petitioned the duke to allow their co- 
religionists of Val Perosa to be incorporated in 
their Church. This was refused, and these people 
had to leave the country in onicr to obtain free- 
dom for their religion, going to Germany, where 
they founded a colony at Gochsheim. Ihe next 
year tlie duke ordcreii all French Protestants in 
iiis dominions to leave the country within two 
months under penalty of death. Tlie con.sequenc« 
was the exile of 2883 persons, including seven 
pastors. Changeable ns a weather-cock, on the 
outbreak of the war of the Spanish succession, 
Victor wrote personal letters to the Waldcnsisn 
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E astors urging them to eHconrage recruiting in 
is service and even appealed to the Camisards 
and other French Protestants, whom he had 
banished five years before, to return and join 
his army, Wlien the war was over, those French 
Protestants who had responded to his invitation 
were again expelled, and m 1707 he even sent hack 
the Swiss parsons whom he had welcomed only 
eight years earlier. In 1708 Victor took possession 
of the valley of Pragela, whereupon its Protestont 
inhabitants were delighted to have the duke’s 
permission for a visitation of Waldensian pastors ; 
but he soon changed his policy and ordered these 
people to observe the Roman Catholic festivals. 
His policy all along was opportunist, with a strong 
leaning to the Roman Catholic side when he was 
free from the necessity of conciliating his Pro- 
testant subjects. There was no depending on his 
word. When tlie people of Pragela protested 
against his later treatment of them, the leading 
Waldenses in the valley were arrested and im- 
prisoned ; in 1716 t!ie Protestant schools were 
closed ; in 1720 the Reformed worship was abso- 
lutely forbidden in the valley. From time to 
time there was imprisonment of recalcitrants till 
the climax was reached in 17.80, when, in spite of 
the intercession of Frederic William I. of Prussia, 
all the Waldenses in the valley were ordered to 
abjure their faith or leave the country. They 
elected the second course, and by the end of the 
year 800 exiles had gone over into Switzerland. 

2. The i8th centu^. — During the remainder of 
the century, until Piedmont felt the effect of the 
Frencli Revolution, the Waldenses had no eventful 
experiences. Though guaranteed rights of reli- 
gious liberty, they suffered from time to time from 
exactions and restrictions by the Government, 
which showed that they were only allowed to 
exist on sufferance; ana, when they complained 
against local acts of injustice, their complaints 
met Avith little consideration. Thus in 1733 a 
decree was issued forbidding them to leave their 
valleys ; in 1740 a hospice was founded at Pignerol 
for the education of Waldensian children ; in 1748 
a bishop was appointed there to work for their 
conversion to Rome, and the Opera del prestiti 
whicli exists in the present day was then founded, 
in order to assist Roman Catholics to buy land 
from the Wahienses ; in 1756 they were forbidden 
to hold meetings outside the temples ; kidnapping 
of children was a common and growing practice. 
Gay reprints an elaborate document entitled 
Compendia deqli edditti concementi i Valdesi, 
containing a host of vexations, enactions, and 
restrictions which emanated from the senate.* 
Meanwhile, in common with Protestantism 
throughout the rest of Europe, the religion of 
the Waldenses now suffered from decline of spiritual 
vigour. The Arian movement in England affected 
some of the pastors, and after that tlie Continental 
‘rationalism.’ During this period they received 
pecuniary help from Holland and from England 
under encouragement from George Ii. and Georgeiii. 

3. Period of the Revolution. — The_ Revolution 
brought an interval of complete religious liberty 
to the Waldenses owing to the French Republic 
being established in Piedmont in 1798. On 19th 
December all civil government authority over the 
Church was abolished; on Slst December liberty 
and equality were proclaimed for all kinds of 
religion, and early in the new year absolute 
liberty of the press and the abolition of the In- 
quisition. The Waldenses were unavoidably 
mixed up with the war of the Revolution when 
the .absence of Napoleon in Egypt enabled the 
Russians and Austrians to invade Piedmont. 
A^fter at first siding with the French, to whom 
1 BUt. det Vaudoit, pp. 162-1E5. 


they owed their liberty, the Protestant moun- 
taineers, driven into a corner, gave the allies a 
pledge of neutrality. In spite of this agreement, 
the Austrians availed themselves of the military 
opportunity to involve the Waldenses in trouble 
on charges of plotting and collusion with the 
French and on other accusations. These vexatious 
proceedings, however, do not justify Gay in de- 
scribing the action of the Austrians as ‘a crusade’ 
against them.* During the three and a half years 
when Lombardy and Piedmont were governed as a 
republic the chief grievance of tlie Waldenses was 
their pastors’ loss of pecuniary aid from England 
Giving to their association with the French. But, 
on receiving a petition from ‘the Table’— their 
central governing body— for assistance, tlie execu- 
tive commission issued a decree reducing the 
Roman Catholic parishes from 28 to 13 and grant- 
ing the revenues of the suppressed parishes to the 
Waldensian pastors, and by this means half their 
salaries were secured. Thus the Church now 
obtained support from State funds. The valleys 
had taken over the administration of national 
property. But, after the establishment of the 
French Empire, Napoleon issued a decree seques- 
trating this property and so depriving the pastors 
of the contributions which they had received from 
them during four years (25th March 1805). The 
following May, however, when the emperor was 
at Turin, he granted ‘the Table’ an audience, 
when he treated its members very graciously and 
invited them to present to him a statement of 
their wishes. Accordingly an open-air meeting 
was held at St. Jean, which drew up a petition on 
three points; (1) the grievance of the sequestra- 
tion of the State funds out of which the pastors’ 
salaries had been made up after the loss of aid 
from abroad ; (2) a request for the application of 
the Organic law of the Reformed Churches of 
France to the valleys ; (3) a plan or organization 
for grouping the parishes in five consistorials.’ 
In reply Napoleon agreed to restore the seques- 
trated funds and to allow three consistorials in 
the valleys. The cringing flattery with which the 
emperor was approached in this matter, and the 
painful anxiety shown about the recovery of money 
gi’ants, do not reflect much credit on the represen- 
tatives of the heroic Church of Leger and Arnauld 
and its stand for religious liberty. A further 
mark of Government favour is seen in the grant 
of land for the erection of the temple at St. Jean, 
the Waldensian cathedral, which was dedicated 
with great Mat on 1st Nov. 1806. 

4. 19th cent vicissitudes. — During the first half 
of the 19th cent, the Waldensian Church passed 
through great vicissitudes of fortune. For 34 
years, from the fall of Napoleon in 1814 till the 
Revolution of 1848, it was oppressed under the 
rule of the king of Sardinia, who actively espoused 
the papal cause. On Victor Emmanuel I. coming 
to the throne, the Waldenses of Piedmont sent to 
Turin a deputation, which had an audience with 
the king, but obtained no response at the time. 
Meanwhile the Jesuits had been put in charge of 
education. The State funds whicli Napoleon had 
allowed the pastors to resume were again wjth- 
draivn ; the only mitigation of the hardsliip against 
which the Table protested was a partial remission 
of dues from the valleya Charles Felix (1821-31) 
was much more severe. When the Table asked 
for an audience at his accession, he insolently 
answered that all they needed was to become 
Catholics. It was only after repeated appeals 
that they were allowed to hold a synod. When 
the Waldenses reopened their college at La Torre, 
they were peremptorily ordered to close it again. 
Charles Albert (1831-48) was also severely re- 
1 P.164. »G»7,p. in. 
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nressive with the Waldenses till near the end of 
hi8 reign. Charvay, whoni the king appointed 
bishop of Pignerol in 1835, announced that 
all the old laws against them abouM be en- 
forced. When the English ambassador inter- 
ceded on their behalf, the king ordered them not 
to appeal to foreigners and forbade the coming of 
alien visitors among them. All along they were 
excluded from the universities, the learned pro- 
fessions, and commissions in the army. But at 
length, even before the Revolution of 1848, the 
current of European opinion was running so 
strongly in favour of relimous liberty that Charles 
Albert abandoned his harsh treatment of the 
Waldenses. On 5th January of that year he 
granted an audience to tiie Table, which CTatefully 
acknowledged the legislative reforms and removal 
of hard enactments he was granting to all his 
subjects, but which at the same time appealed for 
relief from the laws especially adverse to their 
Church. They were well received, and on 17th 
February the king issued an edict of emancipation, 
granting the Waldenses the full civil and religious 
rites enjoyed by other subjects, including access 
to the public schools and universities, and allowing 
them to give their Protestant religious teaching 
in their own schools. The good news w.os 
welcomed in the valleys with illuminations and 
bonfires. A Wnldensian congregation was now 
formed at Turin, and it became a home for refugee 
Protestants from all parts of Italy. In 1854 there 
was a division owing to the objection of these 
refugees to come under the government of the | 
Table and its old rigorous rules. The use of the 
French language in the services was another : 
ground of complaint. The division spread to other 
congregations, in which we may regard the 
malcontents as liberalizers and progressives, apd 
also as protestant Italian patriots in their desire ' 
for the use of the Italian language just when a ! 
new spirit of a nnited Italian patriotism was j 
sweeping the countiy. The result was a split, ) 
and the formation of the ‘Free Church’ {Chxesaj 
Libera) of which Luigi Desanctis, a leamed imd 
eloquent priest and theologian of the Inquisition 
at Malta, who had become a convert to Protestant 
ism, was leader. After serving as pastor of this 
church for ten years he left it, owing to its 
adoption of J. N. Darby’s views — the Plymouth 
Brethren position, which allows of no stated 
ministry — ^rejoined the Waldenses, and became 
their professor of theology at Florence and the 
editor of their journal, JUco della Verita, till his 
death in 1869, The chief leader of the Free 
Church, after Desanctis had left it, was Alessandro 
Gavazzi, an ex-Bamabite father from Naples, who 
subsequently became an eloquent hero of Italian 
emancipation, accompanying Garibaldi as his 
chaplain and also enthusiasticaUy supporting 
Victor Emmanuel as ‘the only saviour of Italy m 
J esus Christ is the only Saviour of sinners.’ In 
1870 a general assembly of the Free Church was 
held at Milan, when a simple Biblical confession of 
faith was drawn up, and the next year another 
assembly at Florence adopted rules of a constitu- 
tion recognizing the pastoral office — 'as against the 
Plymouth Brethren idea — arranging _ for_ annual 
assemblies, and appointing an evangelization com- 
mittee. It now took the title ‘ Unione della chiew 
libera in Italia.’ Some of the congregations, still 
adhering to Darby’s views, broke oil" from this | 
body and formed themselves into a community, , 
which they ventured to designate simply ‘ Chiesa j 
Christiana.’ On 1st May 1884, with the exception 
of these people, tlie various evangelical congrega- 
tions in Italy inaugurated an annual evangelical 
conference with a view to Church unification. 
Owing to the Baptists and the Methodists not 
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®|fogether agreeing with the position taken np by 
J'ue Waldenses and the Free Church, tlie two latter 
bodies t<m_k their own course for coming together 
on condition that the Free Church adopted the 
confession and Cliurch order of the Waldenses. 

5 . Present condition.— The foliowing facts con- 
cerning the present condition of the Walderisian 
Chnrch have been supplied by tbe Moderator, 
Signor Ernesto Giampiccoli. 

This Church liolds its old position in the Alpine 
valleys, and since 1848 (the year of liberation) it 
has spread throughout the Peninsula and the 
Islands. There are now more than 200 towns and 
villages ontside the original valleys where congre- 
gations, large or small, have been formed. The 
full membership of the whole Church amounts to 
about 25,000 ; but there is a much larger number 
of adherents. For their training tlie mini-sters 
spend tliree years in the theological college at 
Florence (which is soon to be transferred to Rome) 
and at least one more year in a foreign university. 
They are ordained at the annual Synod in 'Torre 
Pellice. The Waldensian Church is in the 
Alliance of Reformed Churches of the Presbj’tcrian 
order. Besides its mission work in Italy, it lias 
missionaries working in Africa in connexion with 
the Missions dvangOliques de Paris, and also in 
connexion with tlie Swedish missions. It main- 
tains four high schools for boys and girls — the 
only Protestant high schools recognized by the 
Government — also hospitals, orplinnages, and 
other benevolent institutions. The Waldensian 
Church is absolutely independent of the State, 
and it enjoys complete liberty in all branches of 
its activity. The worship is in the main the same 
as in the kindred Evangelical Churches of France 
and Switzerland, the liturgies being almo.st identi- 
cal J but there is a tendency to introduce congrega- 
tional responses in the morning service. Ncitlier 
the narrower type of Calvinwm nor advanced 
liberalism is to be found in the present teaching 
of tlie Church, which is what is commonly known 
as ‘ Evangelical.’ This Clmrcli is still progressing, 
though slowly. It always has been anu still la 
hampered with financial difficulties, although it 
receives nssistonce from abroad and the contribu- 
tions of its oivn members are increasing. 


LiTRiUTims.— Among- original aonrcca the principal are 
A. Muston, Irrail des Alpes, Paris, 1851; J. H. Todd, TAs 
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London, 1865; J. P. Perrin. Hist, des ehrestient Albigrois, 
Geneva, 1618, Uist. des Vaudois, do. 161B; J. Uegcr, Uist. 
gin&ale des iglises ivangdiqxies de Pitmmt, mt vciidotsei, 
Leyden, 1660; S. Morland, The Uist. of the Evttngttieal 
Churches of the Valleys of fiedmont, London, 1658; H. 
Arnand, Uist. de la gtorieuse rrntrie des Vaudois dans teur 
rallies, Paris, 1710, Eng. Ir., London. 1827. Among later works 
arc W. S. GiUy, IValdensian Uesearehes during a Second 
Visit to the Vaudois of Pieinml, I/indon, 1831 ; A. Btair, A 
Uist. of the iValdenses, 2 vols., Edinburgh, 1833; W. Beattie, 
The Waldenses, London. 1838; A. Monastier, UisU de I'iglise 
vaudois , . . jusgu'A nor jours, 2 vols., Paris, 1817, Eng. tr., 
London, 1818; J. A. Wylie, Uist. of the Kaldensrs, London, 
16S0 (a go^ popular account). But all these books bsionr 
to the precritical period. The critical history begins with 
I>811inger and Comba ; }. J. 1. von DolUngcr, Beitrag' nw 
Sektengesehiehte des llUtelalters, 11., Jtunich, 1890; Emile 
Comba, Uist. des Vaudois, new ed., Paris, 1803 ; T. Gay, 
Hist, des Vaudois, refaile d'aprls Us plus rieenies reeherehes, 
do 1012- T. de Canaons, Des Vaudois et t Inquisition, do. 
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WANG YANG-MING. — Wang Yang-ming 
(A.D. 1473-1529), known also as Wang Sbou-jen, 
Wang-shen, Wang Peh-an, and Wang Wcn-ch‘eng, 
was a Chinese statesman, stnafegist, reformer, and 
scholar of note during the -Ming dynasty, specific- 
ally during the reigns of Hung Chib, Cheng Te, 
and Cilia Chiiig. Like many oilier Orientals who 
hod posthumous honours conferred upon them, 
Wang has had hero-stories associated with hi- 
career. In early youth he began to exhibit uii- 
usual ability as a student. At twelve he is 
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reported to have made inquiry of his teaolier con- 
cerning the most important thing in life. When 
the latter said, ‘ Study to become a Chinshih ’ (an 
academic degree of about the same rank as the 
Ph.D.), Wang replied, ‘Study to become a sage: 
that is the first and greatest occupation.’ At 
twenty-one he was decorated with the degree of 
Chiijen ; at twenty-eight he was made Chinshih ; 
and a little later he received the highest academic 
honour the Government could bestow, the degree 
of Hanlin. 

Having unjustly incurred the hostility of the 
eunuch Liu Tsing when he was thirty-five, he was 
sent as a disgraced official into the Government 
dispatch service in the province of Kweichow. His 
biographer describes Lungch'ang, where he was 
stationed, as a resort of venomous snakes and 
poisonous worms, inhabited by babbling barbarians 
with whom he could not converse. It was a 
critical situation : in suspense over his own fate, 
realizing that at any moment a decree from the 
capital might order hie death, he found his 
followers one by one falling ill. Nothing daunted, 
he chopped wood, carried water, and made soft- 
boiled rice for them, cheering tliem with songs 
and stories of home. In view of his own precarious 
position, he had a sarcophagus made for himself. 
In the midst of these adversities the chief subject 
of his meditation was the conduct of a sage under 
similar circumstances. One night at midnight 
the great enlightenment came, and suddenly he 
realized what the sage meant by ‘investigating 
things for the sake of extending Imowled^e to the 
utmost.’ Overjoyed, he unconsciously called out, 
and, arising from his couch, paced the floor. ‘I 
was ■wrong, he said, ‘ in looking for fundamental 
principles in things and affairs. My nature is 
sufficient to solve all the problems of existence.’ 
From that time on he was a faithful defender of 
idealism in opposition to the realism of the philo- 
sopher Chu, whose commentaries, then as now, 
were esteemed the final authority.* 

At the age of thirty-nine Wang was restored to 
honour and promoted to the magistracy in Luling- 
hsien in Shansi. As time passed he held numerous 
positions of trust and honour in the Government. 
He was President of the Court of Ceremonies, 
Military Governor of Kian^i, first assistant to the 
President of the Censorate, President of the Board of 
War at Nanking, Viceroy of Kwangtung, Kwangsi, 
Kiangsi, Hunan, and Hupeh, and was made Earl 
of Hsinchien with the title of ‘ Master of the Ban- 
queting Office and Pillar of the Government.’ 

His greatest military campaiCT was undoubtedly 
conducted while he •was Milita^ Governor of 
Kiangsi, against the rebellious Prince Ch'en Hao 
(Prince Ning), who, it was feared, might utilize 
the down-river current and invade the capital. 
Wang first sent up several memorials advising the 
emperor of the rebellion ; then by a series of 
subterfuges he misled the rebellious prince, finally 
engaging him in battle near Poyang Lake at 
Huangchiatu and Patzunao, and taking him 
prisoner of war. His success aroused the jealousy 
of several officials, to Avhich we may ascribe the 
fact that his philosophic point of view was attacked 
and branded as heterodox. 

It was not, however, as strategist and statesman 
that Wang made his largest contribution to human 
welfare, but rather as a great moral reformer, who 
may justly be ranked with Socrates in his apprecia- 
tion of moral values and his emphasis upon fullness 
of life and moral integrity as of far more worth 
than fame or gain. He found himself intellectu- 
ally fettered by a conventional interpretation of 
classic literature which was just as firmly fixed 
and as rigidly observed as the most hallowed 
1 See art. PniLosorar (Cblneie), f 4 . 


religious traditions of any other Oriental ci'viliza- 
tion. He insisted upon a rationalization of tha 
interpretation of the Four Books and the Five 
Classics that would give room for progressive 
adjustment. The highest values of lift, he held, 
are realized only through development ; apart from 
development life must prove a miserable failure. 
That he lacked the modern scientific approach to 
the problem does not detract from the fact that he 
had a glimpse of the developmental character of 
human institutions, and that this standpoint will 
invariably result in moral progress, if it is 
thoroughly assimilated. 

When, at the time of his enlightenment, he gave 
utterance to the dictum, ‘ My nature is sufficient,’ 
he laid the foundation upon which the entire 
structure of his philosophy and ethics rests : man’s 
mind holds the key to all the problems of the 
universe. Nature — or experience, as we would 
call it — is the stuff out of which the universe is 
made. If nature at large is the macrocosm, then 
human nature is the microcosm ; and for Wang 
human nature was the human mind. 

Pointing to the flowers and trees on a cliff, a friend one day 
said to him: ‘You hold that there is nothing under heaven 
outside the mind. IVhat relation exists between my mind and 
these flowers and trees on the high mountain?’ Wangreplied: 
‘ When you cease regarding these flowers, they become quiet 
with your mind, and when you see them, their colours at once 
become clear. From this you may know that these flowers are 
not external to your mind.’ 

This is undisguised idealism in which the microcosm 
creates as truly as the macrocosm. In the great all- 
pervading unity of nature the most differentiated 
and highly specialized portion is the human mind. 
It manifests the only creative ability within the 
reach of man’s knowledge. Wang asserted again 
and again that the mind is natural law, and as such 
is the embodiment of the principles of Heaven. 

The ground-pattern of his philosophy may be 
summarized as follows. 

(1) Every individual may understand the fundamental prin- 
ciples of life and of things, including moral laivs, by learning to 
understand his own mind, and by developing his own nature. 
'This means that it is not necessary to use the criteria of the 
past as present-day standards. Each individual has the solution 
of the problems of the universe within himself. 

(Z) On the practical side, every one is under obligation to 
keep knowledge and action, theory and practice together; for 
the former is so intimately related to the latter that its very 
existence is involved. There can be no real knowledge without 
action. The individual has the spring of accurate knowledge 
within bis own nature, and should constantly carry into practice 
the thin^ that bis intuitive knowledge of good gives him 
opportuiuty to do. 

(3) Heaven, earth, mao, all things, are an all-pervading unity. 
The universe is the macrocosm, and each human mind is a 
microcosm, irtis naturally leads to the conceptions liberty and 
equality of opportunity, and serves well as the fundamental 
principle of social activity and reform. 

Wang’s philosophy is to-day held in high esteem 
by Japanese students and is being extensively read 
by the Chinese. His system is a direct product of 
the Oriental mind ; as a rationalizing and socializ- 
ing force it strikes a sympathetic chord in Chin* 
and Japan. 

During the last days of his life the cliarge of 
heterodoxy was frequently brought against liim. 
At his death no hereditary honours were conferred 
upon him, but instead an order from the emperor 
prohibited the dissemination of the ‘ false doctrine.’ 
However, in the first year of the emperor Lung 
Ch'in he was by impenal order made Marguis of 
Hsinchien and given the posthumous title of Wen- 
ch' eng (‘Perfect Learning’). In the twelfth year 
of the emperor Wan Li an imperial order was 
issued to sacrifice to Wang in the Confucian 
temple, after sacrificing to Confucius. In the city 
of Yiiyao, Chekiang, Wang’s ancestral home, an 
image of the great teacher has been erected in * 
small temple on a hill. 

LmRATuaB.— The chief Ohlneee eourcea ere the wor^o/ 
Wang Yang-mlng, whliA may be eecured from the Commerclei 
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Shanghai. See also F. G. Henke, The Philosophv of 
Wang J ang-mmg (tr. from the Chinese). Chicago, 1016, ‘The 
Wang Yang-ming,’ JRAS, North China Branch, 
xliv. {1913] <6-6<, ‘The Moral Development of the Chinese," 3V>e 
Popular Science Monthly, Ixxxvii. fl916J 7S-S9, 'Wang Yang- 
mlng, a Chinese Idealist," The Moniet, xxlv. [ 19 lt] 17-31 ; Paul 
S. Relnsch, Intellectual and Political Currents in the Par 
Bast, Nevf York, 1011, Index. 

Frederick G. Henke. 

y/AR . — Human warfare is not merely the 
climax and the symbol of the strife which pervades 
the realm of nature: it is itself an institution 
which has been involved in the struggle for exist- 
ence, and which has had to adapt itself to a chang- 
ing environment. The institution is rooted in a 
deep instinct and an inveterate habit of the race ; 
but it has also come into conflict with powerful 
forces, emanating from the intellectual, the moral, 
and the religious life of mankind, which have been 
bold enough to summon it to judgment, have had 
considerable success in regulating its violence, and 
have proposed and attempted various methods for 
its abolition. The present article will trace the im- 
pression made upon war by morality and religion, 
examine the spiritual issues to which it gives rise, 
and discuss the desirability and the possibility of 
the cessation of armed conflict among the nations. 

I. Name and definition.— T he term ‘ war’ 
is popularly applied to any conflict between nations, 
communities, or other large social groups in which 
violence is used for the settlement of a quarrel. 
Cicero deflnes it as ‘genus decertandi per vim’ in 
distinction from the method of argumentation (liis- 
cepiatio).^ In ethical discussion it has been defined 
as ‘conflictus multorum contra multos extraneos’ : 
it is not a state of general antagonism,_but a con- 
flict in which matters are forced to an issue ; it is 
the affair of many or of masses, and the name may 
not lightly be used to dignify sedition.® In legal 
definitions the term has been limited to conflicts 
in which the belligerents are states, or at least 
combinations which can reasonably claim a higher 
status than bands of rioters or brigands. 

‘ War is a contest carried on by public force between states, 
or between states and communities having with regard to the 
contest the rights of states." » 

The aspects of war on which the genius of 
language fixed iu its coinage of words may still to 
some extent be recognized. 

(а) ^pproacA ond assault, — XlShtpos, from root pel, akin to 

ir<ka 5 , ir\i;<riov (perh. pello), seems to express the idea of going 
at, or ‘going for.'< irAijiroru, plango, may be from thesame root. 
‘Battle," O.FV. bataille, L.L. battxialia, from root bhi, ‘to 
smite," with Celtic cognates, recalls the blows and the clash of 
arms.* . , , 

(б) A contest between two adversaries. — Helium Is commonly 
explained from the alternative form duellium as the quarrel 
which it takes two to make — ‘ quod duabus partibus de victona 
contendentibusdimicatur."® 

(e) An intense efort. — Krieg, O.H.G. Kreg, Knc, Knee, laid 
stress on the excited ond strenuous exertion, and later on the 
jfain which resulted.! O.H.G. H’ic, with denvatives, seems to 
have bad the same primary and secondary meanings. 

(d) Conftmon and tumult, — The word * war," late A.S. wire, 

O.II.Q. irerra, L.L. werrd, Fr. guerre, it connected 
commonly) with teirr, verxeirren, may have ^rung from the 
observation that ‘ every battle ol the warrior la with comused 
noise " (Is 05 AY), or that war upsets the general order of things. 
The root may, however, be cer, preserred In Wehr, xcehren, 
weir, beware, guard (of. vereor), when the term wquM oe an 
illustration of the hanitual apologetic tendency to attribute to 
ail wars the character of self-defence. , 

(e) Organized morement.— Heb. n?ijp, from root onb, ‘to sot 
In order," draws attention to the ordered action of the battle 

CO fateful plighta~-X.Se or4eget O.H.G. Or^loae, Ban. 
cr’iog, may reflect the fatallstto mood which Js lost^rcu lo 
or the common experienco that novrhero else la man 
In the hand o( Ood and eo litUe certain that he can hlmscli 

1 Ojflc. 1. 11. 

9 E. fibcl, Theologia Paderbom, 1S91, IJ. W. 

*T. J. lAwrence, Ths PrincipU* ef JnUTnatufna* Lew*, 
London, 1910, p. SSL . , 

<Q. Curtins, GrundrQge der gneeJu Etymalogie*, Lciprifft 
187S 

9 A. Fich, Vtrgleichendes W^rUrlveh der indogerrnan, 
Sprachen, OOttinj;en, 1S90-1909. . ^ » -.--i . * 

* Festua the Grammarian. 1 Flea, art. Krcipaw 


control the issue. This interpretation has been supported by 
connectinfT the verbal ^roap idth the Noms. the Molral or 
Parca of the Korth.J 

II, Tbb PRBYADENCE of war.— W ar has been 
one of the most constant and distinctive features 
of human history, and it may oven be tliougbt to 
be a sinister peculiarity of the human sjiecics tlmt 
liordes should pursue hordes of the same kind ivitb 
a Mrsistent purpose of rapine and destruction. 

The pre-historio age, which extends over tens of 
thousands of years down to about 5000 B.O., enjoys 
a fairly pacifio reputation. If it was usually rain- 
ing, as Eatzel puts it, the age was at least free 
from the tliunderstorm and tlio devastating floods 
of war,® Man being the animal inerme, furnished 
by nature with no more formidable weapons than 
fists and teeth, he was too much preoccupied by 
his designs on the beasts, and by theirs against 
himself, to meddle much with his own sjiecies 
except when rival claims emerged over a hunting- 
ground, or at a later stage over pastures and wells 
(Gn 13”- 26«'-). 

‘ Pastoral man," it Is observed, ‘ hardly needs tools, or weapons 
either, for it is to the common Interest of pastorals to rang* 
apart, and on the steppe there is room enough lor * It is 

doubtful," it is added, "if serious war was known in Europe 
until the Bronte Age was established.". 

Historic times have their landmarks in the rise, 
the conquests, and the fall of great military states. 
In the neriod of Oriental antiquity martial races 
moulded the history of China and India. Further 
west, and in the central current of history, aroso 
the powers of Egyjpt and Mesopotamia, which 
during tlionsands of years engaged in an over- 
I renewed struggle for supremacy, while in the 
intervals Mesopotamia was the scene of a fierce 
' and prolonged conflict, waged with alternating 
success, between the rival peoples of Babylonia 
and Assyria. From these centres of empire there 
also proceeded frequent campaigns against seden- 
tary or migratory peoples whioli raised a threaten- 
ing front in Western Asia, or whicli tempted war- 
like kings by prospects of sovereignty and spoils. 
In the end ABSj’ria was overthrown by Babylonia, 
Babylonia by the Persians, and a Persian empire 
entered on its course with a similar programme of 
conquest and tribute that brought it into collision 
with Greece. 

In the age of classical antiquity, when the scene 
shifted to the Mediterranean, and the Greeks and 
Homans assumed the chief rOle, war continued, 
notwithstanding the growing culture, to be re- 
garded 08 the most honourable and almost the 
most urgent of Imman pursuits. Men had now 
iron weapons in their hand.s, and the Aryans had 
arrived on the central European stage to show how 
efieotively they could bo used. The Greeks mad* 
their advent ns barbarian conquerors from the 
north, who served thomBelvc.s heirs to nn older 
civilization that had developed its powers and 
acoamnlated its treasures in the Levant. There- 
after they went on fighting with little intermission 
— against the Trojans, as they said, for Helen of 
the glorious tresses and for honour, but doubtless 
also Yuth on eye to dominion and the wealth of 
Anatolia, against the Persians in ronintennnee of 
their racial independence, against one another 
from cupidity, ambition, or jealou.sy ; while even 
in their cxbanstion they could claim for Greek 
arms a considerable share in the conque.st« of 
Alexander the GreaL and in the creation of his 
grandiose but short-lived empire. In the mean- 
time the Romans, dng from the same pit, and 
similarly equipped, gradually made tberaselvw* 
masters of Italy, settled the long-draivn and bard- 
1 J. Grimm, Deutsche Mythclcgie, OSttincan. 1S.1. 

* Die Erde vnd das Cebln, Mpzb;, 1902. IL C7I. 

* J. D. iSrres, The Daim of History, Dondoa, 19U, p. 18. 

< (i F. Scott Elliot, Prehistorie Man and his Star,, DowIob, 
1015, ch. xxtI. * War and Iron." 
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fought issue between the Semites and the Aryans 
through their victory over Carthage in the Punic 
Wars ; and by the beginning of our era, notwith- 
standing the distractions of civil broils, they had 
subjugated and embraced within their empire a 
great part of the kno^vn territories of the three 
continents. Under the Roman emperors it seemed 
for two or three centuries as if the curse of Avar 
had wrought its OAvn cure, and the Avorld had been 
saved by the sAA'ord from the sAvord, but the hope 
was short-lived, and the Pax Romana proved to be 
only a lull that heralded more furious storms. 

The period of antiquity came to a catastrophic 
end, and the Middle Ages Avere ushered in by the 
Teutonic migrations, Avhich reduced the Roman 
empire to ruins, and gave neAv masters, Avith a 
fresh deposit of population, to its richest and 
fairest provinces. Tne outcome Avas that for the 
next ten centuries Europe Avas afflicted by wars 
of every knoAvn kind — betAveen imperial dynasties 
like the Carolingian and peoples Avhioh repudiated 
their SAvay; betAveen the new-born nations as in 
the Hundred Years’ War of England and France; 
betAveen rival claimants to a throne, as in the 
English Wars of the Roses ; betAveen the central 
autliority as represented by a king and feudal 
aristocracies AA’hich magnified re^onal and particu- 
lar interests ; betAveen the governing classes and 
oppressed populations Avhich sought redress or re- 
venge in social Avar. Religion supplied additional 
motives and occasions. In the early Middle Ages 
the armies of Islam penetrated into the heart of 
Europe, and at a later date Christendom retaliated 
in prolonged and sanguinary Crusades for the re- 
covery of the Holy Sepulchre. 

The modem age, dating from the beginning of 
the 16th cent., has perhaps had more intervals of 
repose, but it has found evil compensation in the 
magnitude of the struggles and the destructiveness 
of the operations. Instinct and tradition disposed 
the European rulers to seek an extension of their 
dominions Avhenever opportunity arose, while the 
discovery of the neAv world offered to the possessors 
of sea-poAver the project of unlimited aggrandise- 
ment and wealth. The possibilities of effective 
warfare ivere also enormously increased, in the 
centuries that folloAved the invention of gun- 
poAvder, by the enlistment of science in the im- 
provement of the instruments of destruction. 
During the last four hundred years the outstanding 
fact in the political history of Europe Avas that one 
great poAver after another — Austria, Spain, France, 
Germany — sought to become the master of the 
Continent, Avhile at each stage the nations Avhich 
felt themselves threatened formed combinations 
Avhich should be strong enougli to frustrate, and 
Avhich also deemed it prudent to anticipate, the 
development of ambitious and aggressive schemes. 
The programme of Britain was to rule the seas, 
and to avert a European hegemony. The result 
was that almost every generation Avitnessed a 
European Avar of the first magnitude — among 
them the Thirty Years’ War, tlie War of the 
Spanish Succession, the War of the Austrian 
Succession, the Napoleonic Wars, and finally the 
World War of 1914-18, Avhich has cost Europe 
the lives of 10,000,000 picked men, decimated 
Avide areas of Europe by famine and disease, 
BwalloAved up one-third of the accumulated Avealth, 
and shaken to its foundations the moral order no 
less than the economic fabric of society. The 
eace of the modem Avorld has also been disturbed 
y the ferment due to the assertion of the ideals 
of democracy and nationality in oimosition to the 
arrangements of an existing order. The democratic 
cause has its military monuments in the English 
Civil War of the 17th cent., and in campaigns of 
the French Revolution, but for the most part it 


has pursued its triumphant progress Avithont tbs 
necessity of sanguinary, or at least of pro- 
longed, fighting. The spirit of nationality, which 
developed in the 19th cent. Ai-ith extraordinary 
fervour, promoted war in several ways. On the one 
hand, it claimed independent sovereignty for popu- 
lations AAjhich could establish a claim to nationliMd 
on physical or historical grounds, and thus came 
into coUision Avith existing imperial structures, 
giving rise to Avars of emancipation such as those 
Avhich liberated the Greeks and the Balkan peoples 
from the rulo_ of the Turks, and the convulsions 
Avhich have dissolved the heterogeneous Austrian 
empire. Op the other hand, the national spirit 
fosters the ideal of the consolidation of separated 
kinsfolk in a single state, and this aspiration 
dictated the mid-century policy of Prussia Avhioh 
achieved the desired unification of the German 
people through the Austro-Prussian campaign of 
1866 and the Franco-German War of 1870. Im- 
perial ambitions also proved to be a natural sequel 
to the fulfilment of national aspirations. Within 
the great realms trouble has arisen, apart from any 
racial antithesis, in connexion Avith the respective 
rights of a central authority and of the subordinate 
members : in the 18th cent, the American colonies, 
in assertion of colonial rights against imperial 
claims, fought the American War of Independence ; 
in the 19th cent, the Southern States of the Union 
affirmed the indestructible rights of particular 
states in opposition to the prerogatives of an in- 
destructible Federation, and the matter Avas brought 
to an arbitrament in the American Civil War. 
Finally, the modem Avorld has had grave Avaming 
that, if the religious Avar is obsolete, religious 
enthusiasm has been replaced by a more violent 
fanaticism rooted in political and social ideals, as 
was evidenced in some of the phases of the French 
Revolution and most Recently in the spirit and the 
efforts of Soviet Russia. 

III. Tbb causes op was.— War is traceable 
to elemental desires and passions of human nature. 
According to Hobbes, its threefold root is the 
desire of gain, the fear of injury, and the love of 
glory. 

•In the nature of man, we find three prinolpa] cause* of 
quarrel. First, competition ; secondly, dilBdence ; thirdly, 
B'ory. 

The first, maketh men Invade for min ; the second, for 
safety ; and the third, for reputation. Me first use violence, 
to make themselves masters of other men's persons, wives, 
children, and cattle ; the second, to defend them ; the third, 
... for any sign of undervalue, either direct in their persons, 
or by reflection in their kindred, their friends, their nation, 
their profession, or their name.’i 

This analysis is useful, but it unduly simplifies 
the psychological problem. 

(1) The desire lor gain, in the narrower sense 
intended by Hobbes, has doubtless suOTlied the 
principal impulse to Avarlike agression. Territory, 
Atith the attendant booty of various kinds, has been 
the usual stake in ivar, coveted alike by peoples 
and by dynasties. At the same time cupidity in the 
matter of territory has often been associated with 
other motives in volvinglesser degrees of culpability, 
and even trenching on the reaJm of the virtues. 
Account has justly to be taken of the frequent 
play of fairly reputable reasons — as the pressure 
of famine or scarcity, resulting from drought or 
the increase of population, the defence and develop- 
ment of trading interests as vital to the subsistence 
of a commercial nation, the migratory impulse, 
the spirit of adventure, and also tlie consciousness 
of a mission to develop Avaste or neglected regions 
of the globe, and to conquer and take charge of 
people for their oivn good. 

(2) The fear of injury, as well as the resentment 
due to actual injury, has unfailingly prompted to 
defensive war when resistance was possible, ana 

1 TTorfa, London, 1839, 111. ‘ Levlatbin,' jv 112. 
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often -when it might well be deemed hopeless. 
The interests which nations have usually been 
prepared to defend at all costs are, in addition to 
their territory, their jurisdiction and their honour. 
It has also been commonly accepted that a palpable 
and growing threat to these interests justities a 
nation in seizing a propitious opportunity for an 
anticipatory or preventive war. 

(3) The desire of glory has in the main been a 
dominant motive of the great conquerors and of 
their armies, but it has also taken possession of 
peoples. _ Apart from such ambition, indignation 
at a national insult has proved to be capable of 
evoking the utmost effort and self-sacrifice. 

(4) The desire of power is an additional motive 
which cannot be entirely resolved into cupidity. 
It is true that power may be sought as the means 
of appropriating territory and increasing the wealth 
of a people, but nations as well as individuals find 
satisfaction in the exercise of power as an end in 
itself. This desire manifests itself positively in 
the attempt of a nation or class to acquire dominion 
over others. The love of power for its own sake 
has been an important factor in the movements 
which established the great empires of history, 
and it has been not less conspicuous in struggles 
for the supremacy among allied states — as illus- 
trated in the ancient rivalry of Athens and Sparta, 
and in the modem contest of the German princi- 
palities which issued in the hegemony of Prussia. 
It has also supplied much of its energy to civil 
strife, and on occasion has kindled the flames of 
civil war. The desire of power comes into collision 
with the spirit of liberty. The demand for libera- 
tion is the natural response to the policy of 
domination, being rooted in the same appreciation 
of power; and, as the assertion and extension 
of the power of one nation or class presupposes 
the abridgment of the power of anotlier, a system 
of imperial rule or of autocratic government in- 
volves the permanent possibility of wars directed 
to the achievement of national independence or of 
political revolution. 

(5) The passions of hatred and revenge have 
also furni^ed a relatively independent motive. 
A nation can take up an attitude that is on a 
still lower plane tlian bratal selfishness it can 
become inspired by a hatred of the diabolic kind 
which makes it disregard oven the counsels of self- 
interest for the satisfaction of inflicting deadly 
injury on a loathed enemy. The spirit of hatred 
has sometimes been engendered by centuries of 
conflict or oppression, sometimes it has had its 
spring in deep-seated differences of racial oharaoter 
and culture. 

(6) Finally, a religious zeal which can no more 
be resolved into self-interest than hatred has been 
the cause, and not merely the pretext, of many 
wars. Zeal for the glory of God at least co-operated 
with lust of booty to insiiiro the onslaughts of 
Isl&m, and it blended with the spirit of adventure 
in the Christian Crusades. 

IV. Tim RBACTIOS AGAINST WAB.— The most 
general explanation of war is that men and nations 
nave a legitimate desire for the goods of wealth, 
honour, and power, and that they are tempted to 
grasp tliem by force instead of earning wealth by 
labour, and honour and power by sen-ice. Human 
nature, however, embodies other principles to 
which this peculiar method of acquisition, wth 
its inevitably cruel accompaniments, has con- 
stituted a challenge, and which have _ reacted 
against it in varying degrees of criticism and 
opposition. The complex constitution _ of man 
exhibits along with his ingrained seUishness a 
vigorous sense of justice and a lively capacity of 
sympathy ; and at least one of the belligerents 
must usually have been conscious of a gross '-iola,- 


tion of his sense of justice, while the butchery 
and the atrocities attending the stricken field 
and the sack of a city, when revieweo in cold 
blood, must often have excited the commiseration 
even of the conquerors. The general conscience, 
accordingly, from an early date, pressed for a 
certain ethical regulation of the occasions and of 
the practices of war. The great religions strongly 
supported the ethical plea. At the animistic 
stage, it is true, religion was practically indifferent 
to moral considerations, but the faiths wliich 
captured the mind of Asia and Europe were agreed 
in representing it as nonnally a part of religion to 
do justly and to love_ mercy even in the waging of 
war. Philosophy, ivith its distinctive appe.al to 
rational considerations, has also contributed to 
foster and diffuse critical and reforming opinion 
through its disomlines of Moral Philosophy and 
Jurisprudence. The theoretical work was followed 
up in the 19th cent, by international conventions 
and conferences which established a fairly authorita- 
tive code of International Law. 

The moral reaction against war has culminated 
from time to time in tlie assertion that war is 
essentially immoral, and in the repudiation of any 
traffic with it, in any cause whatsoever, as an 
unworthy compromise. It will be convenient to 
deal first with thb radical position, which is sup- 
orted by a considerable show of moral authority, 
efore proceeding to trace the influence of religion 
and morality in the discrimination of just and unjust 
wars and in the humanization of the conduotof war. 

V. Tee lawfulness op There have 

doubtles-s been men in nil ages who have objected 
to war, and refused to have any hand in fignting. 
They could be determined to tins attitude either 
by sheer cowardice, or by counsels of prudence 
natural to a difficult or despernte situation, or 
again by the conviction that the shedding of 
human blood was a criminal outrage, and in any 
case a futile way of attempting to oppose and 
rovent wrong-doing. At the risk of their principle 
eing mistaken for cowardice, voicas have been 
raised on the heights of moral idealism in absolute 
condemnation of war and all its works. 

i. Tue keuoious judgment.— I. The older 
religions. — While the Vedas are sufficiently war- 
like, and Brahmanism gives a consecration to the 
military caste, the mild spirit of Hindu religion 
tended to view war under the repugnant aspect of 
murder. 

•Alasl we are enp:aged In committlnB & heinous sin, seeing 
that we are maWnp cdorts for killing our own kinsmen out 
of preed of the pleasures of Bovercignly. If the sons of 
Dhritorishtre, weapon in hand, should kill me In hatUe, me 
weaponless and not defending (mj-self), that would be better 
for me.' i 

The influence of Buddhism was cast on the same side. 

•If joii desire to honour Buddha* eald a Br&ljman who 
Buccessfully mediated between two belligerents, ‘follow Uie 
example of bis p-atlenco and long-sutlcring.’ ‘Oonquer rour 
foe by force, you increase his enmity; conquer by love, and 
you will reap no aftcr-eorrow.’ * 

The teaching of the OT prophet-s contains n 
decided pacifist strain. They condemned wars of 
aggression ns magnified scheme-s of murder and 
plunder, and they were disposed to think defensive 
wars usele.ss or unnecc-S-sary — useless, since a wicked 
nation would not escape punishment ; unnecc.»snrv, 
since a righteous or repentant nation might safely 
dispense with armaments, and look for protection 
to the omnipotent Ruler of history (Is 31‘- *• *). It 
may, however, l>e questioned whctlicrthe prophetic 
attitude meant more than that non-resistance was 
the duty of Israel in the special circumstances of 
the situation and time (Jer 28’"-). Tlie great 
prophets lived at a period when it was a manifest 
Inference from the providential order of the world 
1 BAoyarflif-ClM, SUE rill, f ISS”) it 
« Lile qf BuddliO, SHE xli. tlSSJJ *3 f. 
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that a pacific and submissive policy was the duty 
of their little horder-state, and they might well 
have judged diflerently of the duty of a nation 
to which had been providentially entrusted a 
larger and more promising political mission than 
was open to Isram under the conditions of the 8th 
and 7th centuries before the Christian era. 

2 . The bearings of the Christian ethic. — ^The 
teaching of our Lord and of His apostles includes 
precepts which on a first impression appear to rule 
oat ml traffic with war as inconsistent with the 
moral ideal. Not only is there a law of love, 
which condemns the passions that incite to 
aggression, but there is a law of meekness, 
expressed in non-resistance, which suffers the 
aggressor to work his evil will. 

‘ Ye have heard that it was said, An eye for an eye, and a tooth 
lor a tooth : but I say unto you, Resist not him that is evil : 
but whosoever sraiteth thee on thy right cheek, turn to him 
the other also. And if any man would go to law with thee, 
and take away thy coat, let him have thy cloke also ’ (Mt 5 * 3-16 
RV). ‘Ye have heard that it was said. Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour, and hate thine enemy. But I say unto you, Love 
your enemies, bless them that curse you, do good to them that 
hate you, and pray (or them which despitefully use you and 
persecute you ’ (v.ist). 

‘Avenge not yourselves, beloved, but give place unto wrath : 
lor it is written. Vengeance belongeth unto me, 1 will recom- 
pense, saith the Lord ‘ (Ro 1219), 

Tlie precepts were enforced by the example of 
Jesus, who ‘ left an example that ye should follow 
his steps,’ and who, ‘ when he was reviled, reviled 
not again ; when he suffered, he threatened not ; 
but committed himself to him that judgeth 
righteously’ {1 P23‘‘*^). 

As to the bearing of this teaching on the lawful- 
ness of war, there have been two schools of 
Christian opinion. 

(a) The litcralist interpretation. — The view was 
widely prevalent in the early Church that war is 
an organized iniquit;f with which tlie Church and 
the fmlowers of Christ can have nothing to do. 
This sentiment was expressed, though wiHi vary- 
ing degrees of lucidity and emphasis, by Justin 
Martyr, Tatian, Iremeus, Tertullian, Origen, 
Athanasius, Cyprian, and Lactantius.* The allu- 
sions to the subject are often casual, and the pacifist 
testimony sometimes does no more than affirm the 
undeniable position that the Church differed from 
the kingdoms of tliis world in that it cherished no 
schemes of conquest, equipped no military forces, 
and did not dream of propagating the faith, or even 
of resisting persecution, by armed rebellion. But 
the position was also definitely taken up that war 
as such was an institution of the realm of dark- 
ness, and some were quite emphatic that a pro- 
fessed Christian should not be mixed up with the 
foul and devilish thing. 

‘ It is not lawful,' says Lactantius, ‘ (or a Just man to engage 
In warfare, since hie warfare Is Justice itself.' * 

The prohibition of military service was partly due | 
to the consideration that the soldier was required 
to compromise his faith by participation in the 
pagan rites associated with Roman warfare, a,nd 
to jeopardize his character by association with 
brutal and licentious comrades, but objection was 
also taken on principle to the military profession, 
and was supported by arguments such as these — 
that the military oath was inconsistent with the 
pledge of loyalty to Christ, that Clirist had warned 
His disciples against taking the sword (Mt 26”), 
that, if the lesser strife of litigation be forbidden, 
much more is the greater (1 Co 6^), that, if it be 
unlawful to fight on our own behalf, it is also 
unlawful to fight in the quarrels of others,* and 
especially that in war men fight to kill, and that 
intentional killing is murder.* The last considera- 

1 For particular utterances and shades of opinion see J. 
Hoffatt, art. ‘War’ in DAC, Edinburgh, 1918. 

* .Dir. IniU Vi. 20. 

* Tertullian, At Corona, At Idololatria. 

* Basil of Ciesarea, Bp. 188. 


tion so impressed the general ecclesiastical mind 
that certain canons of the period excluded a 
soldier from the Lord’s Table till penance had 
been done for the blood that had been shed.^ 

The liberalist view, which had its exponents 
throughout the Middle Ages and at the Reforma- 
tion, was made a cardinal tenet of ‘ the people 
called in scorn Quakers.’ 

‘ Whoever can reconcile this. Resist not evil,’ says R. Barclay, 
‘with. Resist evil by force; again. Give also thy other clieefc, 
with, strike again ; also. Love thine enemies, with spoil them, 
make a prey of them, pursue them with fire and sword ; or. 
Pray for those that persecute you, with, persecute them by 
fines, imprisonment and death itself ; whoever can find a means 
to reconcile these things, may be supposed also to have found 
a way to reconcile God with the Devil, Christ with Antichrist, 
Light with Darkness, and good with evil.’ 3 

The doctrine has recently been popularized by 
Tolstoi, who developed it in the thoroughgoing 
fashion which would also sweep away the whole of 
the machinery by wliich civilized states repress 
and punish crime. The justification ollierea for 
war, he says, is that it seeks to repair or avert 
injury, while the command of Christ is that we 
offer no resistance to injury. The practice of war 
is no less inconsistent with the injunction to love 
our enemies. It maybe objected that Jesus does 
not prohibit war in set terms. But *a father whr 
exhorts his son to live honestly, never to wrong any 
person, and to give all that he has to others, would 
not forbid his son to kill people on the highway.’ ’ 

(b) The reasoned ^'udgment of the Church . — The 
mind of the primitive Church, so far as reflected 
in the NT, does not join in the unqualified con- 
demnation of war. The Church of the apostolic 
age found solace in apocalyptic dreams which pre- 
supposed that the final redemption of humanity 
would follow upon appalling conflicts between the 
powers of heaven and hell, of which the Christian 
saints, who would be collected in a camp, would at 
least be sympathetic spectators (Rev 20“). In any 
case the Epistle to the Hebrews pronounces a 
glowing panegyric on warrior saints of the Old 
Dispensation (II***), while the book of Acts 
welcomes Cornelius the centurion to the Christian 
society (10’*). During the succeeding four cen- 
turies, as has been exhaustively shown by Mojfatt 
in the article cited, the Church as a whole declined 
to be committed to the extreme position. From 
Tertullian himself ive learn that there were 
numerous Christians in the Roman army by their 
own choice, and that the Church did not condemn 
them. Clement of Alexandria taught that the 
position of a soldier was governed by the Pauline 
principle that a man should ‘abide in that calling 
wherein he was called.’* Diocletian found ^ so 
many Christians in the army that he deemed it a 
danger to the State, and Constantine was impressed 
by their importance as a military asset_ no less 
than as a political influence. When Christianity 
became the religion of the empire, the general 
tendency, exemplified by Eusebius, was to support 
the civil power by the benediction of_ military 
service. The Council of Arles in one of its canons 
appears to have visited ecclesiastical censure on 
those who abandoned the army even in time of 
peace from conscientious scruples.* Some even 
thouglit that the sword might be drawn in a holy 
war for the extirpation of idolatry.® Ambrose 
eulogized the warlike courage whicli prefers death 
to bondage and disgrace, and claimed the OT 


1 Canoni of Bippolytut, 13, 14. 

3 Theologia tert Christiana Apologia, Amsterosiu, 1670, 
Eng. version, 1678, ch. xv. 

3 Jilt/ Reunion, Eng. tr., London, 1889, p. 101. 

4 Protrept. x. 100. . j 

3 ‘ De his qui arm* nrojidunt in pacc,placuit abstli^ » 
oomniunione * (J. D. Mansi, Sacrorum Co/ieiliorum ColUctw, 
Paris, 1801 ff., IL 471). „ . 

• F*nuicus Maternui, At Brrore profanarum Rehgfonum, 
Mlgne, PL, xll. 1048. 
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warriors as spiritual ancestors. He even adopted 
the classical maxim that one who does not defend 
a friend from injury is as much at fault as he 
who commits the injury.* Augustine was forced 
to face the question by the havoc of the Teutonic 
migrations and the peril of the empire, and his 
active mind fully explored the subject and laid 
down the lines on which in the main the thought 
of the Churches has subsequently moved. 

That war is sometimea lawful on Ohriatian principlea ia 
maintained by Augustine on these and other grounds : (a) that 
it has been and may be waged by appointment of God ; 2 (fi) that 
the case of a wanton and rapacious attack by one nation on 
another falls under the same category as the crimes of murder 
and burglary, and should presumably be similarly dealt with ;3 
(c)that John the Baptist did not require the soldiers to abandon 
the service, but only exhorted them to do violence to no man 
and be content w*ith their wages.^ The implications of the 
Sermon on the Mount are most fully discussea in the Epistle to 
Marcellinus, which was called forth by the pagan objection that 
the precepts of non-resistance were inconsistent with public 
policy, and would prove ruinous to the State.s The precept to 
turn the other cheek to the smiter, Augustine sava, cannot bo 
taken literally. What it requires is an inward disposition of 
patient good-will towards the aggressor, and it does not pre- 
scribe any uniform manifestation of the disposition in act, as 
appears from the fact that Jesus Himself at least protested 
against violence (Jn 182S ; cf. Ac 233). We ought alw.ays to 
cherish the spirit of clemency, and be willing to render good 
for evil, but ‘ many things have to be done in which we have to 
jay regard not to our own kindly inclinations but to the real 
interests of others, and their interests may require that they 
should be treated, much as they may dislike it, with a certain 
benignant asperity': ‘Oui licentia Inlquitatis eripltur, fellciter 
vincitur, quoniam nihil infelicius cat felicitate peccantlum, qua 
poenalis nutritur immunitas, et mala voluntas velut hostis 
interior roboratur.'O At the same time war is merely a means 
to the end of peace.2 It is bettor and more glorious to achieve 
peace by peaceable means than by war.® 

Thomas Aquinas replies as follows to objections 
founded on the teaching of Jesus, 

(a) 'Jesus said that he who takes the sword shall perish by 
the sword.’ But ' to take ' means ‘ to use without warrant," and 
the words only prohibit unauthorised or private persons from 
drawing the sword. (l>) ‘War is inconsistent with the com- 
mand that we "resist not evii" (Matt. 6: 33) and “avenge not 
ourselves."’ But these injunctions are fulfilled by the cultiva- 
tion of a placable spirit, and cannot require us to do mischief 
by allowing wickedness to go unpunished, (e) ‘If the peace- 
makers are blessed, war-makers are accursed.’ But war may 
bo the best or the only means of attaining the end of peace.o 

Luther held that the gospel presupposes natural 
rights and duties, and vigorously defended the 
Christian soldier.**' Calvin argued that war is a 
branch of the work of retributive justice^ wliich 
has been entrusted by God to the civil magistrate, 
and that it has the same moral iustiOoation as the 
police measures which protect the citizens against 
the criminal population. 

Whether it be a king who does it on a big scale, ora scoundrel 
who docs it on a small scale, he is equally to be regarded and 
punished as a robber. It is no breach of the command, ‘Thou 
Shalt not kill’: the slaying of the authors of the unjust war 
is an execution, the Judge is God, and tlie fighting men who 
defend the right are merely God’s instruments. If it be 
objected that the NT does not expressly permit Christians to 
fight, it is to be observed that the NT does not undertake to 
legislate about civil polity, and that it presupposes the OT, in 
which the greatest men of God, like Moses and DaWd, were 
mighty men of valour In the service of God.** 

The topic received prominence in the leading 
Protestant Confessions, which found it desirable 
to allay any misgivings that might be felt by 
princes as to the political implications of evan- 
gelical religion. Irie modern Protestant literature 
of Christian Etliics *’ is in general agreement with 
the Roman Catholic moralists.** 


1 Be OMciit lliniftrorum, 1. 35, 10. . ,, 

2 The reCT. are to the Benedictine ed.. Opera, Venice, 1729-56, 
Contra Fanstum, viU. 405t 

3 Be do. vil. 92d. * Ep. ISS, U. 4106. 

» 16. 1 11. 416g. 

2 Ep. ISO, ’ ad Bonlfaclum,’ II. 6006. 

« Ib. 220, ‘ad Darium,’ 11. 836d. . .. 

2 Summa Theol. n. It qu. xh art. 1., ‘ Utrum bellaro semper 
•it peccatum.’ . 

*“ 06 Kriegslmte aath im eeJxgen Stande tnn tonrxen, 16 - 0 . 
n Jmt. Eel. Chriet., 1659, bk. iv. ch. xx. 10-12. 

12 Sec csp. R. Rothe, Theotogiuhe EOiiFi, Wittenberg, 1W<- 
71 ; H. Marlensen, Christian Ethics, Edinburgh, 1S92, div, U- 
*» Cf. Elbcl, Theot. Moralis, 11. ‘ de Bello.’ 


The ultra-pacifist interpretation of Christian 
duty, while plausible, really re.sts on a superficial 
view of the ethical system of Christianity. It 
imores an observation whicli is now a common- 
place of the science of Comparative Religion, viz. 
that, in distinction from the nomistic relifrions 
which_ attempt to lay doivn hard-and-f.ast precepts 
prescribing the action to be taken or avoided in 
particular situations, the ethical scheme of Christi- 
anity consists essontiallv of a stock of principles, 
accompanied by some illustrations of liow they are 
to be applied m practice. Had Christianity been 
a nomistic religion, it would have distinctly en- 
acted that ‘war is always sin,’ or would have 
enumerated all the cases in which it is lawful ; 
being a relirion of the spirit, it bequeathed to the 
Christian Church, and to all others that claim 
the Christian name, the task of forming a Christian 
judgment upon a diversity of concrete questions 
and situations as they may arise. Again, the 
original Christian ethic, so far as elucidated in 
detail, was chiefly illustrated from the individual 
sphere. While the OT is mainly concerned with 
the nation, the NT is mainly concerned with God 
and the soul ; and the consequence is that little 
was done to illustrate the application of Christian 
principles in the political departments of thought 
and action, which for the most part lay outside the 
purview of the primitive Church. 

There are, now, besides non-resistance, two 
other principles, deeply embedded in the teaching 
of Jesus, which demand to be carefully weighed 
before a judgment is formed as to the lawfulne.ss of 
war in the abstract or the sutficiency of a particu- 
lar occasion of war. The doctrine of retributive 
justice, to begin ivith — that wickedness ought to 
be and ivill be punished — filled at least os large 
a space as the doctrine of non-resistance in the 
circle of Christ’s thought. Ho prononneed upon 
Jerusalem an inevitable doom because of its obdur- 
ate blindness and disobedience {Mt AS****-), and He 
drew the picture of a last judgment in which tiie 
wicked and impenitent would be punished accord- 
ing to their works (Mt 25’“*-). The idea of jienal 
retribution, moreover, is the central and inspirin'' 
thought of the apocalyptic sections of the NT, 
represented by eschatological discourses of Jesus 
(bit 24), the Pauline Apocalypse (2 Th 2), and the 
book of Revelation. And, it it bo a law of the 
universe that wickedness ought to be re.«ti-ained 
and punislied, if God Himself, while ready to 
forgive on condition of repentance and submission, 
and ever taking the initiative towards reconcilia- 
tion, fights against the obdurate rebels of His 
dominions with all the resources of His providen- 
tial order, not to speak of the menaces of ajiocn- 
lyptio prediction, it may well be thought incredible 
that Christianity has made it criminal for a nation 
to be a fellow-worker with God in restraining the 
powers of wickedne.'is and in seeing justice done 
upon the earth. The ultra-pacifist school thinks 
fit to impose upon the nations a coiie of morality 
and a plan of procedure which, if absolutely bind- 
ing, would entail grave censure on God Himself 
and give groimd for an indictment of the methods 
of His government of the universe. 

Further, in forming a Christian judgment os to 
the lawfulness of war, respect must be chiefly paid 
to the master-principle of the Christian ethic, 
which is love of man as man. ft is of course 
evident that, if Christian charity were universal, 
there would be no more war, and also that, if war 
took place, a belligerent animated by Ghrislian 
love at its highest reach would dilfer in viUal 
respects from any pattern shown in history. But 
the essential feature of love is that it seeks the 
welfare of its objects, not nece“i.>irily that it seek* 
it by the measures suggested by ca.sy good nature 
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— as is sufficiently familiar in the discipline of the 
family and in the social provisions of the peniten- 
tiary and the gaol. The law of love, now, has 
three main applications for a nation — in reference 
to the race as a whole, in reference to a particular 
enemy, and in reference to its own population ; 
and in the face of unjust aggression the law of 
love may actually urge a demand for forcible re- 
sistance on a threefold ground. The interests of 
the race may require it ; a nation is no benefactor 
of mankind if it does nothing to support, and even 
contributes to undermine, the general arrangement 
that the world is a realm of moral order. That 
the nation which checks and chastises another in 
a criminal enterprise is in a real sense its bene- 
factor is supported by the contention of Plato in 
the Gorgias that it is a greater evil to commit 
injustice with impunity than to be punished for 
it, inasmuch as tlie wicked who go scot-free are 
deprived of the valuable remedial discipline of 
merited chastisement. Again, the Christian law 
of love lays special stress on what may be called 
duties of guardianship, which were exemplified in 
the attitude of Jesus towards the house of Israel, 
towards Jerusalem, towards little cliildren, and 
towards those who were called ‘ his own.’ And 
in considering the duty of a state in regard to war, 
it has to be remembered that, while in one point 
of view it is a collective personality which has to 
think and act as one, in another point of view it 
consists of those who rule and of those whose 
interests are committed to the trust of the rulers. 
It is therefore absurd to maintain that it can be a 
postulate of Christian morality that the rulers of 
a nation are under obligation, not merely to sacri- 
fice themselves, but to take the responsibility of 
sacrificing others who instinctively look to them 
for protection, and of abandoning old men, women, 
and children to privations, suH'erings, and moral 
perils. The Christian spirit was surely better 
interpreted in the medimval code of chivalry. 

The literalist view also overlooks a serious diffi- 
culty as to the possibility of rendering an act of 
national self-sacrilice of unquestionable sacrificial 
value. The suggestion is that, even as Christ 1 
suffered Himself to be led as a lamb to the i 
slaughter, so a Christian people might dutifully, 
and with similar profit, sutler a national crucifixion ; ■ 
but it is forgotten that for a sacrifice there is 
needed a stainless as well as a willing victim, and 
no nation that is or has been has remotely pos- , 
sessed the spotless perfection, not to speak of the j 
willing mind, which would qualify it for a literal | 
imitation of Christ in this regard, or give promise ' 
that if attempted it would produce effects in any 
degree comj)arable with the effects of the sacrifice 
once offered on Calvary. 

Christian thinkers have, then, to take their 
orders from the whole Christ and not a fragment- 
ary Christ — from the Christ who is the expression 
of the complete moral purpose of God, the revela- 
tion of justice and love as well as meekness. And 
from this standpoint it may be maintained with a 
good conscience that Christianity makes room for 
warfare in co-operation with God in a world which 
teems with violence and injustice, breaks His larva, 
and challenges His righteous authority. But, while 
the principles of meekness and clemency have no 
title to be the sole determinant of the international 
relations of a Christian state, they ought to make 
their influence elfectively felt as maxims of co- 
ordinate dignity and authority: they ought to 
have such recognition that every concession short 
of the impossible should be made to avert war, 
hatred and revenge should be ruled out from 
deliberation as the most dangerous and short- 
sighted of counsellors, magnanimity should pre- 
vail in the day of victory, and after the struggle 


everything should be attempted to obliterate tha 
evil memories and to promote sincere and lasting 
reconciliation. ° 

The question as to whether a Christian may 
lawfully bear arms is governed by the decision as 
to whether a nation may lawfully engage in war. 
Clearly it cannot be wrong to give personal assist- 
ance towards the execution of a necessary and 
righteous task. The debt which a man owes to 
the State is even greater than that which he owes 
to his parents, and the desertion of parents in 
sickness or old age is not more discreditable than 
the refusal by a citizen of such service as it is in his 
power to render to his fatherland in its time of 
distress or peril. It is less easy to define his duty 
in the case of a war which he thinks unjust, and 
in which he is compelled to fight; and all that can 
be said is that, except in a case of manifestly 
flagrant injustice, the average person has reason 
to credit the chosen rulers of a civilized state 
ivdth possessing more knowledge and wisdom than 
himself, and at least as great a sense of responsi- 
bility. Those who refuse to fight from a genuine 
conviction that it is unlawful to shed blood are 
wisely treated with consideration in the modern 
world, inasmuch as conscience, even when unin- 
strueted, is an asset which a nation cannot dis- 
jiarage and flout without grave injury to its higher 

Recent events have revived interest in the rela- 
tion of ministers of religion to military service. 
The claim to immunity was very generally made 
j for heathen priesthoods, and allowed by the secular 
power.* The question did not arise in the circum- 
stances of the Christian Church in the early 
centuries.® The popes and bishops of the mediasval 
Church were often involved in war, and could 
even foment it in support of tlieir worldly interests, 
but the official teaching was that it was unlawful 
for all clerics who belonged to tlie ordines inajorcs 
to take a direct part in the shedding of blood. 
The conclusion of Thomas Aquinas is to this 
effect : 

• Cum bellica exercitio bominem maxime a dlvlnorum con- 
templatione avertaiit, et ad hunioni sanguiniB effusionem tend- 
ant, iiiinime clericis ac spirltualibus personis bellare licet, nisi 
in necessitatis articulo.’s 

Military service, it is added, is inconsistent with 
the clerical office on two ground.s — it is inconsist- 
ent with the cultivation of a spiritual temper and 
the discharge of pastoral duties, and in particular 
those who are ordained to minister at the altar 
should rather be eager themselves to suffer as 
martyrs than think it seemly to spill the blood of 
others.* The Lutheran Church has followed this 
tradition,' and the Anglican Church re-affirmed its 
adherence to it during the recent war by forbid- 
ding the clergy to offer themselves for combatant 
service. The Reformed Churches, narrowly so 
called, whil- agreeing that in ordinary circum 
stances ministers have an all-important spiritual 
function to perform in war and should abide in 
their calling, have taken a broader view of what 
is covered by the accepted condition ‘ in articulo 
necessitatis,’ and have occasionally left it to 
ministers, as was lately done by the Church of 
Scotland, to judge for themselves as to whether 
the necessity was such as to require them to offer 
their services as fighting men to the State. On 
the question of principle it may be observed that 
it is difficult to maintain the view that the clergy 
as representatives of Jesus Christ ought to refrain 
I • Druldes . . . militiae vacationem, omnfumque rerum 
habent immunitatem ’ (Crosar, de Belt. Gall. vi. 14). 

9 ‘ Nec ad orma Jam epectat usua noster ’ (Ambrose, oe OJ/le. 
ilinistrorum, !. 35). 
s n. 11. qu. xl. art. 2. 

4 Cl. Cloel, 11. 64 : ‘an liceat etlsm clerldB pujrnsre.' 

B H. Martensen, Chrittian Ethics, Enf. tr., Edinburgh, 1SV2, 
djr. iL p. 230. 
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from all violence and the shedding of blood, and 
at the same time to resist the Quaker contention 
that the same prohibition extends to persons of 
every _ class who profess and call tlieinselves 
Christians. Further, while it is generally admitted 
that the clergy may and ought to encourage the 
soldiery to fight in a just cause, in the ordinary 
judgment of mankind a person who thinks it 
wrong or degrading to do a thing himself ought 
not to aid and abet others in doing it. Tlie argu- 
ment based on 2 Ti 2* can be used with equal force 
in support of the view that the clergy should not be 
distracted from their spiritual work by the cares 
of married life or by the discliarge of the duties of 
any civic office. It may be added that the tradi- 
tional attitude of the Church seems to have been 
largely determined by the interest felt in magnify- 
ing the distinction of priesthood and laity, and by 
the reflex influence of the medimval sacramental 
doctrine. 

ii. The philosophical vindication. — The 
verdict of ethical philosophy, ancient and modern, 
has been that under certain conditions war is 
justifiable, and non-resistance blameworthy and 
even immoral. The Greek view was summarily 
expressed by the inclusion of courage among the 
four cardinal virtues. Justice, according to Cicero, 
involves for nations as for individuals tlie duty of 
preventing injury and of exacting punishment and 
reparation. The modern schools have their vary- 
ing conceptions of the ground of obligation and of 
the nature and basis of natural rights,’ but there 
has been practical unanimity as to the moral 
justification of self-defence when one nation is 
assailed by the ambition and cupidity of another. 
From the intuitionist point of view there is an 
eternal and immutable moral law attested by con- 
science, which includes the requirement that 
nations shall render to all their due, and, in the 
absence of other machinery for making the law 
efieotive, it is held to be the duty of the particular 
nation to do what lies in its p^ower to enforce and 
safeguard this obligation. From the utilitarian 
standpoint repressive and punitive action is held 
to be called for in view of the disastrous ellects 
which unrestrained injustice would produce for 
particular nations and the general life of the race. 
The doctrine of non-resistance, Herbert Spencer 
argues, is anti-social, as it involves the non-asser- 
tion, not only of one’s own rights, but of thpse of 
others, while it holds out no prospect of leading to 
the desirable end of international peace.’ 

The findings of the jurists, while reflecting the 
varieties of ethical theory, are at one in giving an 
affirmative answer to the question, ‘ an bellare 
unquam justum sit.’ Grotius argues that recourse 
to war is permitted and approved by the law of 
nature, by the consent of the many and of the 
wise, and by the law of nations, as well as by the 
divine law which was promulgated and attested 
in the Scriptures. The law of nature ha.s two 
branches — the course dictated by natural instincts, 
and the principles approved by reason. This law 
intimates its permission of war through the uni- 
versal instinct of self-preservation, accompanied 
as it is by nature’s disclosure of purpose in the 
provision of means of defence to all creatures, and 
also by the voice of reason which makes it clear 
that the well-being of society is incompatible with 
the unchecked reign of violence.* 


By the law of nature, eaye E. de Vattel, the nations are under 
an obliiratlon to do Justice and also have the right to be trrated 
wlthluatlcc: and ‘it would he In vain that nature- gave iis the 
right ol not suffering Injustice, and required others to be Just 


> D. Q. Ritchie, /Natural JtiqhU, London, ISSI, in. i- 
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towards ns, i{ we could not legitimately use oompulsloa when 
they rctuse to acquit themselves ot this duty.' > 

Some recent treatises find it sufficient for their 
purpose that the practice of war is a human 
custom, and they prefer to leave to philosophy the 
tre.-itment of the question of the ultimate justifica- 
tion. 

VI. Tbe distikctioe of just afd unjust 

WARS. — The primitive view was that fighting was 
as natural and proper as any other means of 
acquiring wealth and servants, and the only matter 
needing careful consideration was the prospect and 
the cost of success in a particular venture. From 
a comparatively early period, however, the moral 
consciousness drew a distinction between just and 
unjust wars, and procured for the distinction such 
recognition that almost every belligerent has been 
anxiously concerned to make out that he had the 
sanctions of morality and religion on his side. 

I. The distinction in the non-Christian religions. 
— ^The distinction of just and unjust wars was im- 

E ressed on the princes of China and India by the 
igher religions of the East. Greek religion did 
something to develop a conscience in regard to 
occasions of war, at least as caixied on among the 
Hellenic tribes. The Romans understood that it 
was the will of the gods, not merely that wars 
should begin and end with solemn ceremonies, but 
that they should be waged only witli a view to 
redress or security, and they were taught that 
their piety in these resjiects had been rewarded by 
the series of victories which safeguarded and 
extended their empire. 

The general view represented in the OT was 
that wars of aggression, such as were waged by 
the insatiable and arrogant Asiatic empires, were 
wicked and criminal, and that wars waged for the 
defence or liberation of a people, like those 
organized by the Judges and the good kings, were 
in accordance with justice and the known will of 
God. The criminality of the heathen wars of con- 
quest was not held to bo inconsistent with the 
observation that they were sometimes used for the 
merited chastisement of other peoples: the guilt 
was the aggressor’s, God’s were the wisdom and 
the power that made the wrath of man to praise 
Him, and that in the end over-ruled the evil for 
good. The prohibition of the war of conquest was, 
however, subject to exceptions — even from the 
point of view of the projihetic idealism. It was an 
axiom of the historical writers, even of those of 
the prophetic school, that the conquast of Canaan 
by their fathers had been abundantly justified, 
partly on the ground of an ancient promtse and of 
the provisional occujiation by the patriarchs, partly 
because the conquest and even the extermination 
of the Canaanites hod been richlj’ deserved by 
their impiety, their corruption, and their cruelties 
(Jg I’, 1 S 16’; cf, Jos 10“J. For the cxjiedition 
of C^rus against Babylon a similar moral and 
religious sanction was asserted (Is 45'). The con- 
tribution of Islfim was to elevate into n rule the 
commission given in the OT in the war against 
the Canaanites, and to glorify as most just and 
necessary the war of conquest which is wnjjed for 
the conversion or the punishment of unheriovers, 

* They who believe fight for the religion of God.’ 
‘Give to those who misbelieve glad tidings of 
grievous woe.” 'riie Qur’fin is full of exhortations 
to fight against misbelievers and hj-pocrites,* with 
promises of Paradise to those who should fall in 
the holy warfare.* 

2 . The standard of the classical moralists. — ^Tlio 
argument of Plato in the Lnios is to the clfecl that 
rulers should organize their realms with a view 
to virtue and peaceful prosperity a-s the chief 
I De Drtn't d'J pent, ITtS, WMhinrton, 1910, IL 5, 
i 'SBK vl. ITS 0. > lb. pn. 176-lK. lES-lKi. tU 

I « Jb. pp. ST ff., SI ff., ST ff., li. 63, eta. 
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end, and that military provisions should be rele- 
gated to a quite secondary place. At the same 
time he accepted the view that Greeks and 
barbarians were natural enemies, and that the 
code of justice was barely relevant to their 
relations. For Aristotle it was the self-evident 
duty of a state to defend itself, and to enrich 
itself by war as a legitimate way of acquiring 
property ; and he also justified the vv’ar of conquest 
against outside nations on the ground that there 
are peoples which are destined by nature to servi- 
tude, and which are properly coerced if they do 
not voluntarily accept their destiny.' The dis- 
cussion of the subject by Cicero is important as a 
summary of the ethical reflexions of classical anti- 
quity which was also to serve as a useful legacy to 
tlie later guides of the Christian Church. 


wars and annexations, and the lawfulness of war 
against infidels and heretics.* 

_ Protestantism generally reproduced the Angus- 
tinian criterion of just and unjust wars. The re- 
presentatives of the Lutheran and Anglican schools 
were peculiarly emphatic in branding rebellion as 
one of the most criminal types of unjust war. 
According to Luther, the worst tyranny ought to 
be submissively and patiently endured, inasmuch 
as every nation richly deserves chastisement, and 
on the other hand tyrants will be adequately 
punished in tlie future state of retribution." With 
still greater solemnity, even ferocity of language, 
is the iniquity of rebellion established in the 
Anglican Homily against Disobedience and Wilful 
Rebellion. The reasons given include the following 
in addition to the two mentioned above : 


He condemns the common view that the use of peace was to 
prepare for war : peace is to be kept in view as the end, and 
war regarded as a means which is sometimes unhappily neces- 
sarj- to secure a satisfactory peace." It is the irrational and 
brutal way of ending disputes. Unjust wars are those which 
are prompted by covetousness of the possessions of others. 
Just wars are of dififerent types, according as they are required 
for the safety of the State, when measures are taken to ward 
off injury, and to secure reparation and punishment, or are 
prompted by the honourable motive of succouring those who 
nave a claim to assistance on the ground of natural ties or of 
treaty-obligations. To fulfil the requirements of Justice it was 
further necessary that the demand for satisfaction, and an 
eventual declaration of war, should be made in due religious 
forms." 

These principles, it may be added, made it 
possible to offer a tolerable moral apolo^a for the 
proceedings of the Homan empire; when a war 
could not be plausibly represented as defensive, it 
could at least be conceived as partaking to some 
extent of the character of a war of honour on 
behalf of allies, or of a war of chivalry on behalf 
of an oppressed and wronged population. 

3. The judgment of the Church. — The need of 
an official Christian criterion emerged with the 
union of Church and Empire, and guidance was 
given by Augustine with considerable obligation 
to Cicero. 

He had no difficulty in deciding that there are unjust and 
just wars — the unjust represented by the contemporary bar- 
barian onslaughts on the Empire, the Just by the efforts of the 
Empire to defend itself and the cause of civilization. * Inferre 
autem bella flnitimis, et inde in caetera procedere, ac populos 
sibi non molestos sola regni cupiditate conterere et subdere, 
quid aliud quam grande latrocinium nominandum est?'^ Such 
wars have their spring in the worst of passions— 'nocendi 
cupiditas, ulciscendi crudelitas, impacatus atque implacabilis 
animus, feritas rebellandi, libido dominandi, et si qua similia.’" 
Just wars are those which are waged to inflict punishment, or 
to secure reparation for injury, or (as in OT) by express com- i 
mandment of God.® So terrible, however, are the calamities of 
war — veritable games in honour of the devils" — that it should 
only be entered on under stress of the direst necessity.® He 
also laid it down that war may only be lawfuily undertaken by 
a prince and carried on by a regular soidiery.® The caveat is 
put in that victory in war is not necessariiy to be ascribed to 
the deserts of a belligerent.'® 

Thomas Aquinas laid down three criteria of a 
just war : it must be waged by a prince invested 
with legitimate authority, against an enemy who 
has deserved punishment, and with the intention 
that good shall be promoted and evil removed." 

Following on the Decrees of Gratian the subject 
was elaborately treated by Suarez, Ayala, Gentilis, 
and other Canonists. They were agreed in vindicat- 
ing defensive and punitive warfare, but developed 
some differences of opinion in regard to the ethics 
of conquest, the powers of the pope in sanctioning 
' Politics, 1. 8. 

3 * Quare susciplenda quldem bells sunt ob earn causam, ut 
rine injuria In pace vivatur’ (d« Offic, 1. 35). 

* ‘Nullum helium esse Justum, nisi quod aut rebus repetltis 
geratur, aut denuntiatum ante sit et Indictum’ (L 36). 

* Dc Civ. vii. 92(1. 

® Contra Fau.Uum, trn. viii. 405a. 

® Qiicsst.^in Josuc, ill.", 6S4f. 7 De Civ. vil, 76 f. 

8 ‘ Pacem habere debet voluntas, bellnm necessltas ’ (.Ep. IS9, 

11. 6995). 

9 Contra Faustum, xxii. viii. iOSa. i® Pe Civ. yU. iUd. 

II Summa, n. U. qu. xL art. 1. 


Rebellion had its prototype in the apostasy of Lucifer; 
monarchy is of divine right, being a copy of the divine rule ; 
rebels will be punished with eternal damnation ; history abun- 
dantly proves that it is as foolish and futile as it is nicked ; 
subjects are no fit Judges of the goodness or badness ol a prince ; 
rebellion is not a singie sin, but ‘ the puddle and sink of all sins 
against God and man.’ 

The unjust war, according to Calvin, is one 
inspired by cupidity, and the just war is one in 
which a prince, as vice-regent of God, undertakes 
to coerce another nation which has embarked on 
a murderous and marauding enterprise.* He urged 
the usual arguments against rebellion, but with 
a significant addition : 

‘When misgovernment becomes intolerable,’ he says, 'de- 
liverance may be expected from God, whose way it is either to 
raise up avengers from among his servants, or to use for his 
purpose agents who may be pursuing different purposes of 
their own.’ 

On this principle it could be contended by the 
Puritans that rebellion against Charles I. became 
lawful when God raised up a deliverer in the 
person of Oliver Cromwell. The Scottish Church 
emphasized anotlier qualifying doctrine, that 
obedience to kings ceases to be a duty when thw 
make demands inconsistent with the laws of God, 

; and in the National Covenant the subscribers 
accordingly bound themselves to maintain their 
sacred cause with ‘ their best counsel, bodies, 
means, and whole power against all sorts of 
persons whatsoever.’ 

The modem literature of Christian ethics has 
in the main reproduced the ideas of Augustine, 
Luther, and Calvin. One of the most interesting 
discussions is contributed by Botiie, who justifies 
aggressive war against a nation whose lusts may 
have made it a chronic disturber of the peace, and 
also defends the war of conquest, at least in ex- 
traordinary times, as legitimate in order to the 
replacement of a lower by a higher civilization,^ or 
for the correction and improvement of a nation 
which has become effete and degenerate.* 

4. Jurisprudence and philosophy. — The classic 
treatises on internationm law deal elaborately 
with justificatory causes and unjust occasions of 
war. To Hugo Grotius more than any other it 
was due that political realism was called to ac- 
count in the name of justice and humanity, tlmugli 
in some matters he applied the ethical principles 
with a measure of timidity. 

Grotius recognizes three forms of Just war— In the mainten- 
ance by a nation of Its own interests, in interposition on behalf 
of others, and in duty towards God. A nation is entitled and 
even bound to maintain its own interests by the defence ol the 
life, honour, and property of the citizens, by the exaction of 
reparation for injuries and insistence on the fiilfllraent of 
obb'gations, and by the punishment of the aggressors.® Wy 
may he lawfully undertaken by a nation on behalf, not onlv 
of Us own subjects, but also of its allies, its friends, and ol 
fellow-men as such.® The impious creed which denies the two 


' For a review of the literature cf. E. Nys, Le Droit ds I* 
lerre, Brussels, 1883, sect. iv. . , „ 

a Op. eit. » Inst. Rel. Chntl. Iv. 20 

* Theologische Ethik, 5 vols., Wittenberg, 1867-71, 1 1160. 
e De Jure Belli ae Pads, bic. ii. oh. lx. 

8 U. 25. 3-6. 
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(undamenta? articles that tliere Is a Deity, and tliat He cares 
for huitiATi affairs, is a (loctrine so dangerous to tl»e world as 
well as dishonouring to God that it may well he forcibly re- 
pressed in the name of human society.* War inuy not he 
entered on through blind fear of another nation, or a supposed 
utility that is not supported hy absolute necessit 3 ’. It is a 
monstrous doctrine tiiat war is justifiable againsta neighlKJur on 
the mere ground that his^ power is increasing and maj* continue 
to grow.- Other insufiicient pretexts are the refusal of women 
In marriage, the desire of better lands, the purpose of imposing 
a more beneficent government, and imperial and ecclesiastical 
projects.^ ^ Again, while atheism may justly be suppressed, war 
IS not justified against naUons on the mere ground that they 
refuse to embrace the Christian religion, unless the unbelievers 
cruelly persecute Christians on account of their faitb.< Be- 
hellion is generally to be condemned although It may be 
justified by necessity — as when a prince invades the privileges 
of a free people, or abdicates, or betraj’s the cause of his 
subjects, or generally acta os their enemy.® On the other 
hand, the fact that a population does not enjoy liberty is not 
sufficient ground for rebellion. It they have come into servi- 
tude in a legitimate way, they should be content with their 
condition.® 

The subject is also minutely treated by Vattel, and on similar 
lines — the shade ot difference being that he allows more Justi- 
fication for the anticipatory war, and that he feels less hesitancy 
In apologizing for rebellion in justification of natural rights.^ 

The Scottish School of Jurisprudence is so far identified with 
the view that ‘ aggression is a natural right, the extent of which 
is measured by the power which God has bestowed on the 
aggressor,’ and that ‘ the right of aggression justifies an applica- 
tion of force.’* 


The criterion of justice has likewise been applied 
to wars in the schools of Moral Philosophy. Kant 
emphatically affirmed the lawfulness of defensive 
wars, and specified as criminal types the war for 
dominion {helium suhjugatorium) and the war of 
extermination {helium intemecinum). He refused 
to concede the moral title of one state to attack 
another on the mere ground of its iniquities 
{helium punitivum).* Hegel affirms the para- 
mount duty of a nation to preserve and develop 
its individuality, and holds that this may give 
a title to a OTeat nation, as the best representative 
of the worla-sjurit for the time being, to embark 
upon wars of conquest. As against such an elect 
member of the human family, other peoples can 
assert no natural rights.'” VV, R. Sorley has 
critioited the ‘ defensive selfish’ theory no less than 
the ’ofreiisive selfish’ theory as unethical, and 
iiinlfi’i the criterion to he whether a wp contributes 
to the establishment of a higher civiliption.” 

The distinctive features of the public opinion of 
the 19th cent, were tliat the religious war is an 
anachronism, that a war of conquest against 
civilized nations is criminal, that oppre^ed 
nationalities have a sacred right_ of rebellion, 
and tliat there is a moral privilege, if not a duty, 
of chivalrous interposition on behalf of the wronged. 
On the otlier hand, the jurists were increasingly 
disposed to disclaim the office of directors of con- 
science to the nations in the matter. 

•It Is not possible,’ says Hall, ’to frame general rules which 
shall be of any practical value, and the attempts In this direc- 
tion which jurists arc In the habit of making result In mere 
abstract statements of principles or perhaps of truisms, which 
it is unnecessary to reproduce.’ n 

What is the value of this chapter of the history 
of thought t It must he admitted tliat p. review 
of the subject is calculated to raise misgivings m 
to the judicial capacity of the human mind, if 
not even to foster moral scepticism. The ecneml 
result was that, while it was agreed both by the 
many and by the wise that morality sUpld 
regiiinte the occasions of war, there was senous 
difference of opinion as to the profiihitions aetaalJy 
involved in the moral law, the parties who hod 

I It so. * li. 22- 1- 6| 
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to judge of its application to particular situ.ations 
were so biassed by tfieir interests ami pa-srioiis as 
to he incapable of equit.able judgment, and the 
enforcement of ethical demands practically de- 
pended on whether it happened to coincide with 
the advantage^ of a state or states to lend its 
support to a righteous cause. Tlio lesson to be 
drawn is that, if the demands of morality are to 
be properly expounded and enforced in tiiis spfiere, 
the ^k must ho proceeded with under dill'erent 
conditions, and the problem must he formulated 
in a different way. If tlie ciiaotic situation of 
the past were replaced by a society of nations, 
the problem of just and unjust wars would be 
simplified, inasmucii as the tj’pical form of un- 
lawful war would be an act of rebellion against 
the general body in which a particular state l>n)kc 
the Taw that prohibits aggressive military action, 
and defied the authority supporting the law. 
Under these conditions tlie great question for 
ethical reflexion would be, not what wars were 
just or the reverse, hut wliat were the rights which 
particular nations were entitled to assert or to 
nave safeguarded. This subject is no doubt a 
difficult one; and it is probable that much would 
have to bo adjudicated upon from the jioiiit of 
view of equity rather than in accordance with the 
provisions of a cast-iron statutoiy code. There 
would, however, be a good guarantee for just 
judgment in the fact that the elaboration of the 
code of rights would be undertaken by representa- 
tives of the general mind of the mce, for whom 
the criterion would be the greatest good of the 
whole, and that in the application and enforcement 
of the recognized law the parties directly interested 
would play a subordinate part. 

VII. HUUAaiZATIOH OF THE COFPUCT OF 
jTAlt . — The ancient tradition was ‘ Vie Victis I ’ 
The penalty of defeat was the extremity of ruin 
and humiliation. The invaded country was rnth- 
lessly devastated, the captured city wiis commonly 
sacked and destroyed, neither age nor sex could 
count on immunity, and n whole population might 
be put to the sword. If the practice was commonly 
less thorough than the theory, this was probably 
due not so much to clemency as to the reflexion 
that a ruined and depopulated countrj' could pay 
no tribute, and that the services or the ransom of 
slaves gave more permanent satisfaction than the 
slauglitcr of captives. Such was the general spirit 
of warfare at the advent of certain of the groat 
religions, and tliey rindicated their claim to tlie 
title of ethical by embodying pro\-isions which 
represented a real advance on the primitive 
ferocity of mankind. 

I. The curb of the religions.— The Lutes of Manu, 
wUUe showing no scruples about nggres.'iivo and 
acquisitive war, make a strong plea for humane 
fighting. 

• Wbat the King ha* not (yet) gained, let him «cck (to gain) 
by (his) nrmy.’l 'Lot him plan his undertakings (patiently 
incaitatlng) like a heron ; like a lion, let him put lortli hfe 
strength; like a wolf, let him snatch (his prej); like a bare, 
let him double in retreat’® At the same time he is to conduct 
war mcrciially and even chivalrously. • When he fight* with 
his foes Id battle, let him not ttrike with weapon* concealed 
On wood), nor with (luch as arc) barbed, poisoned, or the 
points of which are blazing with fire,’ * Let him not strike one 
who (in flight) has climbed on an eminence, nor a cttnuch, nor 
one who Joins the palms ot his hands 0° suppliiallon), nor one 
who (Bees) with Djdng hair, . . . nor one who 1* naked, . . . 
nor ooe who looks on without taking part In the fight, nor one 
who Is fighting with another (foe). Hor one whose weapon* 
are broken, nor one afflicted (^th sorrow), nor one who has 
been grierouslj- wounded, nor one who Is In fear, nor one who 
baa turned to flight, (but in all these cases let bun) remember 
the duty (of honourable warrior*).'* 

The ethical inspiration of the rclipion of I.sracI 
left ita mark on the regulations for the conduct of 
war. Israel was familiar with the ferocity of 
Oriental warfare, to which a religious con.sccratioc 
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was sometimes riven by the application of the 
doctrine of the Mrem, or ban (Nu 21“*, Jos 6'”- 
etc.)- It could imitate its neighbours in the 
ruthless devastation of territo^ (2 K 3“'*“), the 
massacre of conquered communities (1 K 11*®), the 
mutilation of captives (Jg 1®), and the murder of 
pregnant women (2 K 15*®). It would appear, 
however, that Israel had a general reputation for 
clemency (1 K 20“*), and that the treatment meted 
out to their enemies was ‘ not to be compared to 
the Assyrian devilries.’ * The subject of atrocities 
bulks largely in the proplietic invective. 

Amos thunders against the nations for the cruelty and perfidy 
that marked their methods of warfare, and judgment is de- 
nounced against Damascus because it has threshed Gilead with 
threshing-instruments of iron ; against Gaza because it has 
sold Israelites into captivity; against TjTe because it has 
violated a treaty ; against Edom because of its pitiless vendetta 
against Israel ; against Ammon because it ripped up the woman 
with child that it might enlarge its border ; a^inst Moab 
because it burned the bones of the king of Edom with lime 
(chs. 1-2). 

The Deuteronomic legislation did something in 
this field to sustain its general character for 
humanity. It provides that the inhabitants of a 
city which capitulates are to be treated with 
clemency, and that, if it be carried by assault, 
the non-fighting population is only to forfeit its 
liberty (20***‘ 21*®). It was also forbidden to cut 
doivn fruit trees during the siege of a city ‘since 
the tree of the field is man’s life’ (20'*"‘). 

Among the great religions Islam alone upheld 
the ruthless traditions of Oriental warfare. As it 
was a religious duty to fight for the faith, so the 
worst excesses of war were given the character 
of a righteous judgment on the infidel, and the 
forfeits demanded of the vanquished by the law 
of the savage were passed on to the faithful as 
their natural rights. 

‘O thou prophet, fight thou strenuously against the mis- 
believers and hypocrites, and be stem towards them, for 
their resort is Hell, and an evil journey shall it be.’® ‘The 
reward of those who make war against God and His Apostle 
and strive after violence in the earth, is only that they shall 
be slaughtered or crucified, or their hands cut off and their 
feet on alternate sides, or that they shall be banished from 
the land.’ ® 

It should be added that some Muhammadan 
peoples have their share of human kindness, and 
that they have also found it necessary to com- 
promise with their exterminating doctrine as a 
condition of being allowed to retain political power 
and even to occupy the planet. 

2. The Grasco-Roman period and its spirit. — 
During the classical period the traditional usages 
of war were somewhat softened. Although ven- 
geance was pitilessly wreaked on an enemy who 
had inspired deadly fear or hatred, and although 
the principle still held that a victorious soldieiy 
was entitled to the compensations of pillage and 
outrage, there was a milder strain in the Aryan 
constitution, which re-asserted itself in cold blood. 
While the Greeks did not evolve a code of inter- 
national law, there was a minimum of common 
morality which a common religion enjoined on all 
Greeks alike. The chief elements of the code 
were the rights of the alien (fevds), the sacred 
immunity of the herald, pious treatment of the 
slain (whose corpses might not be mutilated and 
should not be left imburied), and merciful treat- 
ment of prisoners. Unconditional surrender, if 
voluntary, carried with it a right to mercy ; con- 
ditional surrender, if confirmed by an oath, was 
to be respected ; and a captive had a title to be 
liberated (though it was doubtful if the c^tor 
was compelled to accept it) on payment of a fixed 
sum. These rules were believed to be sanctioned 
W divine authority, and the Amphictyonic 
Councils, which represented unions of tribes and 

1 A. R. S. Kennedy, art. ' War’ In SDB. 

2 Qur'an, Ixvi. 8. ^ Ib.r.K, 


cities, also lent their influence to mitigate the 
rancour of war.* 

Roman warfare retained enough of the old ruth- 
lessness and savagery, as appears from the detailed 
records of massacre and pillage in the campiii'rns 
of conq^uest. The claims of mercy, however, are 
stated ny Cicero in terms which probably do not 
greatly overstate the working theory of the later 
period. 

A distinction Ii drawn between wars In which a state fights 
for its existence and those in which it contends for power and 
glory, and he observes that, while the former inevitobly take 
on a merciless and murderous character, the latter may bo and 
often are fought out with comparative clemency. The treat- 
ment of an enemy depended on what manner of enemy he was. 
Those who were of evil character— arrogant, cruel, and per- 
fidious— were properly scourged without mercy, while it was a 
dictate of nobility as well as of prudence to deal magnanimously 
with those who were decisively beaten, and who were no longer 
a source of danger. He lays stress on the duty of noting 
honourably towards the enemy, and enlarges on the mag- 
nanimity of Pyrrhus, who declined to hold his prisoners to 
ransom, on the ground that, it fortune bad granted them their 
lives, the conqueror might well grant them liberty.® 

3- The mediaeval period , — In the fighting of the 
early Middle Ages there was some relapse into 
primitive ferocity due to the fact that the conflict 
was between civilization and barbarism, and the 
stakes were the material foundations of existence. 
Writing in the very throes of the world-struggle, 
Augustme recalls that the tradition even of heathen 
Rome recommended clemency and magnanimity, 
and urges that war be conducted in accordance 
with the merciful precepts of the gospel.® When 
the outline of a cosmos re-emerged, Christianity 
was already generally professed, and it contributed, 
in conjunction wth the nobler elements of the 
European character, to the formation of a chival- 
rous ideal, which in some particulars toned down 
the hideousness of war. The Church, as the moral 
guide of the nations, took the matter into con- 
sideration, and in its canon law framed rules which 
were leavened by the Christian spirit. 

4, The modern advance. — In modem times regu- 
lations for tlie conduct of war have been humanized 
to an extent that has been a welcome offset to the 
multiplication and intensification of the horrors due 
to modem inventions. The forces making for this 
improvement were the Christian leaven working 
in European society and the developing moral re- 
flexion of the civilized world, and those hazily 
met in the personality and equipment of Ilugo 
Grotius, theologian, moralist, and lawyer, and 
became widely operative through the influence of 
the treatise de Jure Belli ac Pacis. 

After expoundiug the general theory and practice of the 
conduct of war, he proposee in the name of humanity a list of 
amendments and mitigations (temperamenta) in regard to the 
treatment of the persons and the property of the enemy.< The 
generol principle insisted on is that the right to slay, enslave, 
confiscate, etc., is not absolute, but is limited by consideration 
of what is necessary to break an enemy’s resistance or to obtoin 
reparation for injury inflicted. 

During the 18th and 19th centuries there was 
a marked development of the cosmopolitan and 
humanitarian spirit, accompanied by much ethical 
reflexion in the departments of International Law, 
Moral Philosophy, and Christian Ethics. The 
common-sense oenevolence of the 18th cent., as 
voiced by Benjamin Franklin, saw no reason why 
the law of nations, which ha^ already discarded 
something of the old savagery, should not go on 
improving ; and Franklin proposed that, when 
nations were at war, immunity should be granted 
to cultivators of the earth, fishermen, merchants 
and traders in unarmed ships, artists, and mechanics 
working in open towns, also that rapine and 
privateering should be abolished and that hospitals 

1 A- H. J. Greenidge, A Handbook of Greek Comtitutional 
HUtory, London, 1890, pp. 1&-18. 

» De Ome. 1. » U. 416y, 4iee. 

4 bL iu. chs. xL-xilv. : ’Oirca jus luterflclendi, vaitatlonem 
n* captas, captos,’ etc. 
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should be respected. In the treatises on Inter- 
national Law,_ which was sedulously cultivated 
daring the period, the humane trend was strongly 
accentuated, and the doctrine was even ardently 
developed hy some continental writers that war 
ought to remain a conflict of states os such, in 
which the non-combatant citizens miglit rank as 
neutrals. While the Roman Catholic Ciiurch 
brought its canon law up to date, Protestant 
theology was prolific in systems of Christian Ethics, 
which at least made it clear that the spirit of 
Christian morality required radical reform of the 
usages of war. Definite and valuable practical 
results were achieved by the Geneva Convention 
of 1864 which dealt with the treatment of the 
wounded, the sick, and prisoners.* The Hague 
Tribunal covered practically the whole ground, 
except that it was only permitted to glance at the 
topics of arbitration and disarmament.^ The chief 
provisions illustrating the ethical progress were as 
follows. 


S (A) Blethods and weapon! of war.— (a) In re-afflrm!nj the 
rinciple that the right to injure the enemy Is not unlimited, 
le Ha™e tribunal prohibited poisoning, treacherous wound- 
ing and killing, declarations that no quarter will be given, 
and the improper use of flags of truce, (i) It prohibitea 
attacks on and bombardment of defenceless towns, and nn- 
necessary destruction of edifices devoted to religion, art, science, 
and charity, (c) Itprohibited the sack of captured cities. (d)lt 
laid down that prisoners are entitled to be provided tor and 
relieved, (e) The treatment of the sick and wounded was put 
on a much better footing. It was provided that ambulances 
and military hospitals are to be rejected ; that persons em- 
ployed in this work are to be protected and returned to their 
posts, that wounded and sick soldiers are to bo cared lor and 
treated to whatever nation they belong. 

(B) Treatment cf the enemy's eotmlry tofien occupied «nd 
of property (Aerciit.— -The rights of private property were 
asserted— both as against pillage by individuals and os against 
confiscation by the enemy state. Wanton destruction of 
property was forbidden. Kequisitions in kind or in services 
were only to be demanded from communes or inhabitants for 
the necessities of the armies of occupation. The inhabitants 
could not be compelled to take part in military operations 
against their own country. 

The two other main subjects dealt with are commerce with 
the enemy during hostilities, and the law of reprisals. 


During the recent war there were doubtless 
grievous violations of these humane regulations — 
notably in the use of poisonous gases, the wanton 
destruction of property, and the occasional refusal 
of quarter — but that the modem world had reached 
a higher level of morality than antiquity was still 
in evidence in the fact that, in the most gigantic 
and desperate struggle in history, law and order 
were to a large extent maintained in occupied 
territories, prisoners were not as of old callonsly 
butchered or reserved for the slave mart or tlie 
gladiatorial spectacle, and the sick and wounded 
found themselves under the shelter of the Cross and 
tended by the ministrations of the Good Samaritan. 

VIII. Tbe desirability of esdikg war.— 
The general judgment of mankind upon war is 
that it is a scourge of the nations which, along 
avith famine and pestilence, makes np the dread 
trinity of human woes. This estimate rests on 
considerations which have certainly not lost xn 
force in modem times. 

(1) War is organized destruction of the harvest 
of civilization and of those who produce it. _ It 
impoverishes a country in two ways-^by diverting 
labour from productive to unproductive tasks, and 
by annihilating wealth which had proriously been 
accumulated by peaceful industry. It also sets ot 
naught the civilized doctrine of the sanctity ot 
human life, and replaces the beneficent elTorm m 
science to save and Iiushand lifo by measures which 
directly or indirectly sweep away whole massc-s of 
population. The ever-increasing efEciency of the 
instruments and methods of destruction has stUi 

I Text in I* Oppcnhelm, Intemaiional Law, I/onfion, IWO, U- 

llapue Conrentitmt and DeetaraWont cf 1S99 end ISOT, 
Carnegie Endowment, 1918. 


more decidedly ^ren te modem warfare an aspect 
of folly and clothed it vrith a suicidal character. 
The conquerors, hardly less than the vanquished, 
have emerged from the World War bleeding, 
dazed, exhausted, and doomed to shoulder sdmost 
intolerable burdens. 

(2) The traged}’’ of the waste of life is aggravated 
by the circumstance that the rictims are the 6lite 
of the nations. War, as riJschylus saj’s, is a gold- 
merchant, with whom his customers do most un- 
profitable biisines.9. 

•From each home once there went 
A man forth : him it sent 
Each knott-s ; but wliat are these return f 
A little dust, an um,’i 

A Greek epitaph puts the point pithily : ovk 

iyadwy tfielderai dXAd xaKwy.^ Wiiiie the macliincry 
of nature works for the survival of the fittest, the 
winnowing of war results in the elimination of the 
fittest, and tlie more so in latter-day warfare, which 
gives little advantage to the strong, the skilful, and 
the wise, in the cama"e of the frontal attack and 
of the fire-swept zone.* 

(3) In fighting man reverts to the sub-human 
plane. The badge of humanity is the possession 
of reason, which at least suggests that man ought 
to try to settle his disputes by rational methods.* 

(4) War makes on appalling addition to the 
miseries of the human lot. A whole world of 
cruel Buflering is compressed by Sallust into his 
list of the horrors of ancient war : 

•Rapl virKincs, pueroa: dlvclli liberos a parentum compirxu ; 
matres farailiarum pati quae victorihus collibulsscnt, fan* 
atquo domes exspoliari; caedem, Inccndia fieri, postrcmoamls, 
cadaveribns, cruore, atque luctu omnia compleri.’o 

With more detail and colour but liardly more 
impressiveness, a great preacher depicts the’horrora 
of the battle-field, the agonies of the occupied 
country, the ravages of want and sickness, the 
desolated lives, and the broken hearts.* It is a 
service rendered by realistic fiction that it has 
Bho^vn how dearly purchased even by tlie fighting 
man is ‘ the one crowded hour of glorious life^ 
wiiich itself under modem conditions may ho like 
noiliing BO much as the death of a poisoned rat in 
a hole.^ 

(6) War, when looked at os a whole, is a gigantic 
moral evil. The aggression which sots in motion 
and sustains the strife has its dynamic in insts 
and passions that defy and reverse the recognized 
maxims of morality. Even a just war sets the 
heart of a nation aUame with hatred, malice, and 
revenge. War tnms the moral world upside down 
and sanctions a temporan? suspension of respect 
for life and property and truth. It is therefore 
probably inevitable that it should be waged with 
some grim accompaniment of unlicensed ontrage 
and of nnclmined vice. Experience also shows 
that tlio moral chaos of war makes its influence 
felt later on in a certain hardening of a people’s 
heart, and a perversion of their moral sentiments, 
and also in a ground-swell of unrest, liccntiouBncss, 
and crime whicli continues to surge after the actual 
tempest has subsided. 

To this indictment there has been opposed a 
eulogy of war, which has some basis in facts, but 
fails to establish that the blessings traced te 
the experiences could not otlienvise bo obtained, 
much Ic-ss that it is desirable to perpetuate war 

1 Affom. 441f., tr. IV. Headlam, Cambrid;;*, 1910. 

1 3. VC. Uackatl, Seted Epijramt from the Gnek AnlAalopy, 
London, 1892- 

* D. Starr Jordan, The Buman Barrett, tondoi), 1907. 

4 Cicero, dt Ofte . ; cf. Ennins, ‘ Fflbtnr c medio opientta, rt 
rcritur res, Bpemitor orator bonne, horridnf miles aroatur* 
{Carminum RrJCmiioe, ed. t. Mueller, Petropolit, 1834). 

* De Catilirur Canjaratione, } Jl- 

« Robert Hall, Jlftaseifaneom Workt, London, 1SJ9, •IteSeev 
Mom on War.' 

I ToWoi, War end Peaeei E. Zola, La D/hStle, Pariia 1892; 
B. Suttntr, Die Wafen Eitder I, i xola., Breadea, lESl ; RaSm*' 
father’* cartoonl. 
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as the condition of like benefits accruing in the 
future. 

(1) The progrees of human civilization, it ia said, hag been 
due to nations vdilch came to the front in war, were organized 
and steeled by war, and won through war their power and title 
to guide or sen’e the world. ‘If progress stops war on one 
side, it makes it on another, and war is its instrument.’ i Few 
indeed would so for venture to criticize the course of history 
as to deplore that, e.g., Rome made herself mistress of the 
world, or that the Anglo-Saions conquered and settled Britain, 
and that their descendants took forcible possession of the 
greater part of North America, os well os of Australia and New 
Zealand. Such events have a certain ethical Justification, since 
self-realization is a right if not a duty of nations, while under 
former conditions a people was practically thrown back on war 
as the one form of enterprise by which to supply its vital wants 
and in which to find scope for great native powers. At the 
same time it may not be forgotten that the after-world owes 
the moat valuable elements In its spiritual heritage to the 
culture of the Greeks and the religion of the Jews, both of 
which peoples went down in the military struggle, and it is not 
unreasonable to expect that in the future great races will find 
it possible to come to their own in the leadership and service of 
the world without the necessity of proving their superiority and 
claiming their opportunities by the exercise of brute force. 

(2) War is necessary, it ia said, to preserve the vitality of a 
state and avert degeneracy. ‘ No Body can be healthfull,' gays 
Bacon, ‘ without Exercise, neither Natural Body, nor Politique : 
And certainly, to a Kingdomeor Estate, a Just and Honourable 
Warre is the true Exercise.'^ One might reply that it gets 
sufficient exercise, if it has a mind to work, in subduing the 
earth and developing industiy and commerce, and that in any 
case there are more healthful forms of exercise than gashing 
the body and spilling its life-blood. Probably what Bacon 
meant was to give discreet utterance to the maxim of statecraft 
that a foreign war is the best recipe for grave domestic dis- 
sensions, but to this assertion the reply is that sedition ia more 
sanely and humanely treated by measures of political and social 
reform. That nations become effeminate and degenerate in 
peace, and because of peace, has been often asserted, and no 
doubt it has sometimes happened that a nation, on being 
guaranteed peacefui security, has become idle and vicious. 
But the charge often amounts to no more than that a people, 
as the result of a long period of peace, has become unskilled in 
the use of the soldier's tools, and the experience ef the recent 
war showed that peoples which according to ttieory should have 
become weak and spiritless had presen’ed unimpaired through- 
out a commercial era the strongest ancestral qualities of their 
stock, 

(8) War, it is said, has not its equal as a school of the virtues. 
The modern militarists are able to collect opinions in support 
of this tenet from eminent moralists of all ages. And un- 
doubtedly there are qualities, distinctive of the soldier as such, 
which contrast impressively with the unbridled egotism that 
runs rampant in times of peace and prosperity— as courage, 
obedience, self-discipline, endurance, comradeship, self-sacrifice. 
It is, however, incredible from the point of view of the mortd 
order that the only waj’ in which individuals can be given the 
opportunity to reach the heights of virtue is that nations should 
continue to plan and perpetrate crimes against one another. 
Fortunately the facts do not warrant the inference of the moral 
indispensableness of war. For one thing the virtues in question 
to a great extent are merely brought to light, not engendered, 
by the experiences of war. In so far os they are created and 
developed by war, the same end could be achieved by other 
means, since the world contains enough of peril, adventure, 
and opportunities of sacrifice to provide material for a training 
of youth that would yield similar ethical results, while it might 
guard more effectively against such concessions as are made in 
the school of warfare to the evil forces which are summarily 
comprehended under the names of the Devil and the fiesh.s 
German Social Democracy has undertaken to provide a dis- 
ciplinary equivalent in the economic field tor the advantages of 
military training. 

(4) War, it ia said, has supplied much of the inspiration and 
impetus which have promoted the higher developments of the 
life of the race. The great achievements of thc_ nations in war 
have usually been followed by a golden age of spiritual achieve- 
ment— in literature, in philosophic thought, and in art.< Even 
great religions in their origins, and subsequent religious revivals, 
have been closely connected with the throes of the nations 
incident to the deadly struggles of war. It appears that the 
tension and excitement of war stimulate the human spirit to 
put forth its utmost powers, quicken its interest in the capital 
problems of existence, and also deepen its insight and Increase 
Its receptiveness. But it is also a tenable view that the spiritual 
achievements of the race would have been greater, not less, 
had not war made its appalling drafts from generation to 
generation on the best energies and material of the race, and 
that the gains credited to war are really due to the alchemy of 
the over-ruling Providence which is able to do something to 
turn a curse into a blessing. That religion on the whole has 

1 3. B. Mozloy, Sermons, Oxford and Cambridge, 1870, 
p. 125 f. 

2 • Of the true Greatnesse of Eingdomes and Estates ' (Essays, 
ed. W. A. Wright, London, 1865, p. 127). 

3 Cf. William Janies, Memories and Studies, London, 1911, 
ch. xi. ‘ The Moral Equivalent of War.’ 

< Buskin, Croicn of Wild Olive. 


profited by war is more than doubtful : the religious revival It 
a lesser fact in the midst of most wars than the bewilderment 
or eclipse of faith, the unsettlement of moral maxims, and the 
diffusion of a pessimistic philosophy. 

IX. The possibility op the cessation op 
WAR. — ^Tlie belief that war will eventually cease 
has been entertained on various grounds. 

(а) It is held that God’s purpose with the world 
is to establish in it a Kingdom which will be s 
realm of peace, as well as of righteousness and 
love, and that the omnipotent and all-ivise God 
may be depended on to carry His purpose into 
execution. This confidence was the ground of the 
OT prediction that in the Messianic age ‘they 
shall beat their swords into plowshares, and their 
spears into pruninghooks ; nation shall not lift up 
the sword against nation, neither shall they learn 
war any more ’(Ib2*). The prediction has naturally 
been accepted bjf the Church as a promise of God 
vouched for by inspired prophets, but apart from 
the authority of the projihets it is inevitable that 
those who snare their faith in the divine govern- 
ment of the world should share their conviction 
that universal peace is an end worthy of God 
which He will eventually attain in spite of human 
perversity and opposition. 

(б) The hope of permanent peace has been based 
on a belief in the essential goodness of human 
nature, which it is supposed has sufficient idealism 
to respond in the long run to the message of 
justice and the appeal of brotherhood. Short 
of this it is held that as the human race grows 
more humane and refined, it will turn in disgust 
from the wild and brutal work of war. The hope 
is based on thus much of fact, that human nature 
has deep unrecognized and unrealized possibilities 
of an ethical kind, but the optimism resting on 
this foundation is happily reinforced by other con- 
siderations. 

(c) The self-interest of the nations as a whole - 
requires them to take measures for the abolition 
of war. The great difficulty, says Rousseau, is 
not even so much the wickedness as the stupidity 
of the rulers of states, who would be pacifists if 
they understood their own interests. 

‘They do not need to be good, generoue, disinterested, 
public-spirited, humane. They may be unjust, greedy, putting 
their own Interest above everj-thing else ; we only ask that 
they shall not be fools, and to this they will come.’l 

The same view is taken by Kant, who says that 
even a race of devils, provided only they were 
intelligent, would be forced to find a solution other 
than war for their disputes. ‘ Nature guarantees 
the final establishment of peace through the 
mechanism of human inclinations.’® The view 
that the nations will eventually be driven by con- 
siderations of interest to protect themselves against 
war has been urged with renewed force in recent 
times on the ground that the civilized nations are 
now so intimately interdependent through trade 
and finance that in fightmg one another they 
infallibly injure themselves, that as a fact the 
victors suffer hardly less than the vanquished,* 
and that the destructiveness, not to speak of the 
cost, of modem armaments is so terrible that 
persistence in war will imperil the very existence 
of civilization,* These arguments have been power- 
fully reinforced by the latest chapter of history. 

(a) The eventual cessation of war, further, has 
been expected as the culmination of the process 
which has already annulled the right of the 
individual to take into his own hands the redress 
of his private wrongs. The civilized states have 
all succeeded in instituting machinery which 
checks and punishes individual wrong-doers who 

1 (Euvres, Paris, 1839, Iv. 280. 

* Werkg, * Zum ewipen Frleden/ viU. S&6. 

3 NoTORn Angell, TAe Great lllxtsion. London, 1910. 

<1. 8. Bloch, li War net# ImpofsihleS, Eny. tr., t^maoo, 
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may be minded to rob or murder, and it seems to 
be essentially the same problem with which the 
race has to deal in repressing crimes attempted 
Iw particular nations against other members of 
the human family. The same necessity, as Kant 
points out, ‘which forced men to take steps to 
insure the security of individuals within the 
particular state will compel the nations to take 
similar measures for their protection against 
violence and robbery.’’ In opposition to this view 
it has been maintained that the nations have not 
the same reasons for instituting a system for the 
maintenance of international law and order that 
a nation has for repressing crime within its own 
borders. It is not so necessary, it is said, to 
regulate the reciprocal relations of states as the 
reciprocal relations of fellow-citizens, since the 
former are not so inextricably bound up together 
as the latter, and, further, a state has no right to 
limit its_ independence to the same extent to which 
the individual consents when he submits to the 
laws of his country.® But those objections have 
been weakened since the 18th cent. — the first by 
the ever-increasing economic solidarity of the 
nations, the second by the demonstration afforded 
by the British Empire and the United States of 
the possibility of reconciling the rights of a central 
authority with the enjoyment of a satisfactory 
regional autonomy. 

(e) An optimistic attitude is justified iu view of 
the progress that has been made towards the 
pacific organization of areas and populations with- 
in which war formerly raged as part of the order 
of things. There has been a steady e.vpansion of 
the areas ivitliin which war is regarded as illicit 
and even impossible. The history of Britain 
illustrates the evolutionary process. Time was 
when there were seven kingdoms in England, and 
at least three in Scotland, which were chronically 
at war among themselves j later, war between 
England and Scotland had the aspect of a natural 
necessity, while the situation was further com- 
plicated by a chronic feud between Scottish High- 
lands and Lowlands, and by struggles between 
king and barons. But the stage was eventually 
readied at which the interests of each part of the 
country and all sections of the population were 
entrusted to the wisdom and equity of the re- 
presentatives of the whole body, and the notion of 
a war between north and south, or other sections 
of the population, would be sconted as instme and 
unthinkable. Similarly the territorial conflicts of 
former days are no longer possible between the 
Departments of modem France or the provinces 
of unified Italy. It is reasonable to believe tliat 
at no distant date the problem whicli was solved 
by particular nations will be solved by Europe as 
ft whole, and tliat to futnre generations European 
war, if not inipossihle, will be stainped with tUe 
criminal character of civil or fratricidal war. 

Some of tile counter-arguments are weiglity, but 
not unanswerable. 


(1) It is said that, ns wor has prevailed from the 
»o It will prevail to the end. But it has been the destiny of 
man to grapple with the most dire and formidable evils, wd 
the marvellous progress he has made in knowledge, 
skill seems to presage that he will master all ilia in his domain 
save the menace of death. 

• iEona rolled behind him with thunder of far retwat, 

And still as he went he conquered and laid his foes as ms 


iceU's 

(2) The law of the world, we are reminded, has twn proj^ra 
through struggle, and the nations may not * 

from ft. But it is not necessary that the struggle should ron- 
tlnue to be carriwi on bv the method of 
quite conceivable — and Indeed in accordance with analop 
that it should come to be confined to rational forms of emusa- 

**0)*Huro«m^n»ture’, It is also said, contains within Itself 


the permanent possibility, nay, the guarantee of war— In 
its ingrained selfishness, its cupidity, Ita ambition, and Its 
passions of hatred and revenge. But, even U we grant a root 
of wickedness in human nature, it is also true that It contains 
traits of divine nobility, which might be mobilized with success 
in support of altruistic and chivalrons ideals. Moreover, as 
already pointed out, nations may be expected to find out, at 
individuals have done, that fighting is at least bad and may 
even be ruinous policy. 

(4) Beligion has contributed the arguments that the per- 
manence of war may be expected from the justice, and even 
from the goodness, of God. The argument from the divine 
Justice is that God has ever punished guilty nations, and that, 
racial sin being inveterate. He will needs continue to employ 
the scourge of war ns the necessary and appropriate roclhtvi of 
the expression of His holy wrath. 1 1 is true that national sins 
entail punishment, and that wars have often been used as the 
means of chastisement, but God has ample resources of other 
kinds In the providential order by which to reveal His anger 
against national corruptions. It has also been argued that 
God's goodness moves Him to send wars upon the earth to 
prevent mankind from fixing their affections on earthly things. 
’ There Is hardly to be found a child of fortune,’ says Campao- 
ella, ‘ who would desire to exchange his terrestrial paradise for 
a celestial one ; and so God applies a salutary remedy bv send- 
ing upon us wars and persecutions.' l Similarly Hegel observes 
that hiissare and sabres discourse much more impressively than 
preachers on the edifying text of the Instability and vanity of 
earthly things.^ But surely there Is enough of Irrcmedlabls 
miseri' In human life to undertake the work of weaning our 
affections from this world. Another branch of the rellpons 
argument founds on NT predictions of the persistence of wars 
and rumours of wars. These, however, belong to the apocaljTi- 
tto stratum, which is concerned with events expected at the end 
of the world, and have nothing to do with the period during 
which the human race is appointed to work out its destiny 
under the conditions of a natural development, 

The immediate outlooh . — ^Wliile there i« reason 
to hope for the eventual abolition of war, it is not 
to be forgotten that each successive generation is 
disposed to militaiy odventnro by its fresh enerpes 
ana its youthful inexperience. Although no 
generation wants two great wars, every generation 
seems pleased to have one. Moreover, onr world 
is full of tension which involves tlie possibility of 
manifold futnre conflicts. There are many anti- 
theses which, in addition to the legacies of hatred 
from the past> disturb the present and menace the 
future. The antitheses are (a) between the un- 
reconciled forces of autocracy and democracy, [h) 
between nationalities and empires, (c) between 
nationality and nationality, (dj between parties 
representing individualistic and communistic 
tlieories of social organization, while in the 
distance there even loom possible conflicts (e) 
between continent and continent and (/) between 
the dominant white race and the coloured races 
which it hn-s taken under its tutelage. It was 
therefore vitally urgent that the world riiould take 
advantage of the present revnl.sion of feeling to 
place thmgB on a better footing, and to secare that 
war shall be rendered, if not impossible, at least 
more diflicnlt and odious, and more dangerous to 
tliose who play with the fire. 

X. METUODS of SECUniEO PERPETUAL 
PEaCB.—TIictc are three ways in which war rniglit 
cease : (1) there might be no more aggrc-ssion ; 
(2) there might be no more resistance ; (.1) there 
might be a political organization whooe function 
was to preserve peace. The first and second 
methods nave been the dreams of prophets and 
idealists. Tiio tliird has entered in uiflerent ways 
into history and practical politics, 

(1) Clearly there would be no more war if nil 
nations refrained from anything of the nature 
of aggression, Tliis implies, however, a moral 
transformation of the race such as may not be 
looked for in the prc.«cnt dispensation, and the 
hope of such radical conversion has chiefly lieen 
cherished as a soauel to the Second Coming and a 
visible lolgn of Christ on earth. 

(2) The end, also, would obviously be attained 
if those whose interests were assailed coosisfcntly 
agreed to offer no opposition, hut to show forgive- 
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ness and goodwill. It is possible that, if this 
could be tried, it would have the eflect of shaming 
hatred and aggression out of the world.^ But it 
seems even more probable that, if a nation could 
confidently depend on immunity in wrongdoing, 
this would give a fresh impetus to criminal 
impulses. In any case the method is not practic- 
able, as there is nothing about which human 
nature feels more strongly than injustice, and 
nothing in which men in the mass are less disposed 
tamely to acmiiesce. 

(3) Political organization might attain the end 
by one nation conquering the rest and compelling 
them to keep the peace, by nations forming them- 
selves into two or more groups to hold one another 
in check, or by all the nations, or the great major- 
ity, forming a society of nations for the mainten- 
ance of peace on the basis of a recognized code of 
law. The last arrangement, finally, might develop 
into a world republic with particular countries as 
its provinces. 

(а) The imperialistic method. — While the empires 
in one point of view have been centres of aggres- 
sive warfare, in another point of view they have 
made for peace within the area embraced in their 
dominion, and have compensated for loss of liberty 
by according protection and ensuring tranquillity. 
The great conquerors have usually quieted any 
compunctions of conscience by the reflexion that 
the end of their fighting would be peace, and that 

eace would be the more widely extended and the 

etter assured the greater and more thorough 
their conquests. Rome gave a practical demonstra- 
tion that the power strong enough to master the 
nations of the civilized world was able to solve 
the problem of preserving a general peace. The 
Middle Ages inherited the Roman tradition, and 
inclined to believe that the ideal was the unifica- 
tion of the world under emperor and pope as repre- 
sentatives of the divine sovereignty. 

‘Dante imagined a single authority, unselfish, inflexible, 
irresistible, which could mate all smaller tyrannies to cease, 
and enable every man to live in peace and liber^, so that he 
lived in Justice. Be could conceive ol its accomplishment only 
in one form, os grand as it was impossible — a universal 
monarchy.’® 

The Holy Roman Empire was seldom, if ever, 
the effective master of Europe ; during modem 
times there has been no acknowledged master ; 
and the struggle for the hegemony among the 
European nations which has formed so large a part 
of modem history was doubtless prompted, not 
only by ambition and cupidity, but by the desire 
to give to Europe the ruler that it needed to 
bring its miseries, including the bloodshed, to an 
end. Napoleon has left it on record that he 
sought to conquer Europe, not only for glory, but 
to bless it with lasting peace. The Holy Alliance, 
formed after 1815, undertook to keep the peace, 
but unfortunately attached even more importance 
to its futile policy of stemming the rising tide of 
democracy. It was at least a tenable theory, 
favoured by some German historians, that, if 
Germany made itself master of _Europe_ by the 
might or its sword, it would serve itself heir to the 
pacific mission of Rome. But this programme 
came into collision with deep-seated prepossessions 
— the prediction of Rousseau was twice fulfilled 
that no nation is strong enough to contend with 
the rest of Europe, and the course of events has 
happily shut up the world to attempting a co- 
operative solution. 

(б) Defensive alliances. — For the last 400 years 
Europe has witnessed combinations of nearly 

1 ‘Hatred does not cease by hatred at any time; hatred 
ceases by love, this is an old {Dhammapada,SBEx,b). 

* Odium reciproco cdio augetur et amore contra deleri potest' 
(Spinoza, iftAvca, iii. 4Z). 

3 R, W. Church, Dantes an Estay, and tr. ef T>t Monarchxa, 
by F. J. Church, London, 1878, p. W. 


equal strength which made it hazardous to itself 
for any single state, however powerful, to develop 
aggressive designs. The system of the balance of 
power was no doubt better than none in a world 
that was unceasingly threatened by dreams of 
ambition and cupidity, but it had too liftle of an 
ethical basis— naked interest being palpably domi- 
nant on both sides— and as it was deemed proper 
to guard against the growing strength of a possible 
enemy as well as to repel actual injury, the 
general result was, not to avert war, but to make 
war almost the chronic experience of Europe, and, 
when it occurred, to extend the area of the con- 
vulsion and to increase the horrors of the struggle. 

(c) The League of Nations. — The third method is 
that the nations, and at least as a beginning the 
civilized nations, should form themselves into a con- 
federation for maintaining peace on the basis of 
an accepted code of rights and obligations. Such 
an organization was adumbrated in Greek and 
Germanic confederations, but the idea is modern 
of working out a scheme to embrace the whole of 
Europe and the rest of the civilized world, accom- 
panied by a recognition of moral relations with 
the other divisions of mankind. 

The idea of a European League of Nations was 
conceived by Henri iv. of France, who imagined 
that the gi-eat powers might be persuaded by the 
offer of certain adjustments and compensations to 
renounce their special aspirations, and to bind 
themselves to resist any attempts to disturb the 
agreed settlement.* To the Aob^ of St. Pierre 
belongs the honour of having opened the modern 
discussion in his Projet de la patx universelle. As 
fundamental articles of the League he proposed 
the following : 

(1) ‘ There shall exist henceforth between the European 
soverei^s signing the five articles a perpetual alliance.* 

(2) ‘ Each of the Allies shall contribute, in proportion to bit 
actual revenues, and the charges of bis state, to the expenses 
of the Grand Alliance.’ 

(3) ‘ The Grand Allies, for the termination of their present 
and future differences, have renounced and renounce for ever, 
for themselves and their successors, the method ol arms and 
are agreed always to adopt henceforth the method of concilia- 
tion, through the mediation of the rest of the Allies at the 
meeting-place of the General Assembly, and in case ol media- 
tion being unsuccessful they agree to submit to the Judgment 
ol the Plenipotentiaries of the other Allies, a majority of votes 
to determine the matter provisionally, three-fourths finally 
after the lapse of five years.’ 

(41 ‘ If any one of the Grand Allies refuse to execute the 
findings and the regulations ol the Grand Alliance, negotiate 
contrary treaties, or make warlike preparations, the Grand 
Alliance shall arm, and take offensive action against the power 
in question, until it shall have complied with the said find- 
ings and regulations, or given security for the reparation of 
the injuries caused by its hostile measures, and made good 
the military expenses as estimated by Commissioners of the 
Grand Alliance.' 

(6) • The Allies agree that the Plenipotentiaries, by a majority 
of votes, shall definitely regulate in their permanent Assembly 
all the articles which shall be Judged necessary and Important, 
in order to procure for the Grand Alliance more stability, 
security and other advantages, but the fundamental articles 
shall be unalterable save by unanimous consent of the Allies.’® 
As regards the basis of the Concordat, it was 
proposed that the status quo should be accepted 
and maintained. 

‘To facilitate the formation of this Alliance, It is agreed to 
adopt as fundamental actual possession and the execution of 
the latest treaties, and to guarantee to each Sovereign Jointly, 
and to his house, all the territory and the righta which he 
actually possesses.’* 

The main features of the project were repro- 
duced in an influential essay by Rousseau, who 
laid stress on the following points as essential — 
that such a League must include all considerable 
states, that it must have a judicial tribunal and 
an executive, and that it must have at its disposal 
sufficient force to prevent secession. In his final 
1 If. dc B. Sully, ilimoiret, 10 vols., Hige, 1788, Eng. tr., 
Edinburgh, 1805, iv. 406ff. 

X (Eupres de politique et de morale, IS role., Eottcrdam, 1738, 

L 21-31 (Eng. tr., London, 1814). 

*P. 23. 
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indgment on the scheme Eoussean declared it 
to be ^hopeless to expect to convince autocratic 
sovereigns and self-seeking ministers that they 
would find it to their interests to fall in with the 
project. The presupposition of its success was to 
get rid of autocracy, and this operation might 
prove too painful and costly. 

‘A Federative League,’ he concludes, ‘can only be estab- 
lished by revolution, and who then would venture to say ttiat 
Its coming is more to be desired or feared t ’ i 

The subject was advanced by Kant, who, while 
owing much to St. Pierre and Rousseau, went 
somewhat deeper into the conditions of lasting 
peace. 

‘The greatest problem set to the human race,’ be says, ‘la 
the formation of a political organisation under which Justice 
will be dispensed to all, and a branch of this is the subordina- 
tion to law of the external relations of the particular states.’ * 
The goal of the development on the international 
side IS a Volkerhxtnd, in which every state, even 
the sniallest, may expect the maintenance of its 
security and its rights, not from the exercise of its 
own, power or from its own decisions, but from the 
collective power of the League, and from judicial 
decisions of its collective will.* He lays down the 
following among other conditions of enduring 
peace ; 

(1) A treaty of peace should not contain matter provocative 
of future wars. (2) No existing state should be annexed by 
another through inheritance, barter, sale, or gift. (3) Standing 
armies should be abolished. (4) National debt should not be 
accumulated in support of foreign policy. (6) No state should 
interfere in another's domestic concerns. 

Kant also expresses the opinion that perpetual 
peace has the best chance of being achieved under 
republican institutions, although he is careful to 
point out that a republic may exist in substance 
without democratic forms.* 

No recent writer lias done so much to commend 
the scheme as L6on Bourgeois, who played a lead- 
ing part in the judicial discussions of the Hague 
Conferences.” His definition of the essence of the 
scheme is that the nations should agree upon a 
code of national rights and bind themselves as a 
whole to enforce it. This would correspond to_ the 
conditions under which internal order is maiptained 
by civilized states. The other presupposition of 
the preservation of peace is effective machinery 
for enforcing decisions. j 

(1) ‘There can be no veritable peace save under the reign of 
Justice. To have material peace it is necessary to have flret 
realised moral peace, and there can be no moral peace If the 
rights of any are felt to be, or really are menaced. Bights 
must be determined before they can be guaranteed.’ 

(2) ‘The organisation of a Jurisdiction which guarantees these 
rights is the essential condition of the establishment and the 
maintenance of peaoe.‘* 

The project was translated into a political in- 
stitution by the Treaty of Versailles, which, in- 
corporating the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
came into force on its ratification by Germany and 
Austria, and by three of the principal Allied and 
Associated Powers.’ 

General Scope. — (a) Sndt. — Promotion of international ^ 
operation and achievement of international peace and security. 
(6) Means. — Acceptance by coritracting parties of obligations 
not to resort to war, prescription of open, Just, and honouraole 
relations between nations for the establishment of understand- 
ings of international law as nilmi of conduct, maintenance 01 
justice and respect for tre .' " (Pr"'-"'’'* 

A. Membership.— (1) :• . ■' ’■■» '■ - named as 

signatories and those nan ' ■ ' ' ' ' -wo months. 

(2) Later adherents — any named self-governing st-ate or comnj 
on the strength of a two-thirds vote of the Asseinmy, and on 
acceptance of the oliligations of the League and special regula- 
tions of the Assembly (art. 1.). ^ , , 

B. Organization. — Assembly and Covnetl (art. 11.;. »• 

1 (Kuvres, ed. 1S39. Iv. 26d-2SS _ 

4 Idee zu einer attoemeinen Oesehiehte fn tKllbdrgerixener 
Absidit {GesammelU Schriften, Berlin, 1902, viil. 24^ „ 

* Zum etcigen Frieden, vliL 341 ; Eng. tr.. Perpetual Peace, 

London, lOOS. . 

4 P. 340 ff. » Pour la Soeiiti its natxons, Paris, 1910. 

• P. 10 ff. 

4 The Covenant oj the League oj A’ations iHth a Commentary 
thereon presented to Parliament, June 1019. 
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Assembly. — Membership — rcprc-'cntatlvcs of the members ol 
the League. Time and place of meetings— etated and occa- 
sional. Competent business— any matter wiOiin iM sphere ol 
action and agecting the peace of the world. Toting strength- 
each member to have one vote, and not more than three repre- 
sentatives (art. iii.). 

^Council. — Membership — representatives of the principal 
alUed and associated Powers, and of lour other members to be 
selected by the Assembly— in the first instance Belgium, Braxil, 
Greece, and Spain. Representatives of other incinbers may 
have a permanent seat, and selective representation may also 
be increased. Time and place of meeltnyi— stated and occa- 
sional. Competent business, as before. Occasional representa- 
tion of members of the League when tlieir interests are 
affected. I’ofini; povxr — one member one representative only 
and one s-ote (arL iv.). 

Decisions of Assembly and Council, unless othenvise pro- 
vided for, to bo unanimous. First meeting to be suininoncd by 
President of the United States (art v.). A permanent Secre- 
tariat at the seat of tlie Ix'aguc. Expenses to be slinrcd by the 
members and officials (art. vl.). Seat of the League — Genera in 
the first Instance. No sex disqualification for offices (art vil.). 

O. Heduc'ion of armaments. — General aim — reduction of 
national nri/iamcnts to " i -j.v 

safety and the enlorcen ■ Plans 

for reduction to be sii ' Powers, 

and adhered to alter acccptmce. Private manufacture of 
munitions to be discouraged and in any case reported on (art 
vili-X 

D. A Watching Commission to report on diligence In the 
execution of provisions ol arlt. l.-vili, (art. ix.). 

E. Basis of action. —Guarantee of existing rights against 
external force. ‘The Members of the lAiaguc undertake to 

respect and- ■ ■■ ' aggression the territorial 

integrity anc' ■■ -ndence of ail Members of 

the League v.; ■ i ' to advise upon the means 

of lulfilfing this obligation (art xl.). 

F. Peaceful settlement of disputes. — Disputes likely to lead 
to a rupture to be submitted either to arbitration or to Inquiry- 
by the Council (art xil.). 

(1) Arbitration . — (a) Suitable matters— interpretation ol a 
treaty, alleged facts constituting breach of an international 
obligation, extent and nature of reparation for injury, (ii) court 
to be specially agreed on, (c) undertaking to abide by ott-ard, 
(d) Council to propose steps for carrying out award (art. xiil.). 
Court of International Justice a permanent institution. Its 
tunetlons— to arbitrate as requested, and to advise the Council 
(art. xiv.). 

(2) Inquiry.— (a) Falling agreement to arbitrate, members 
agree to submit dangerous disputes to the Council for investi- 
gation. (6) One party may effect the submission to the Council, 
(c) The Council will endeavour to effect a settlement, (d) If the 
Council does not succeed, it will publish a report of iU findings 
(whether unanimous or by a majority) ; if theawarrl is unani- 
mous, the members agree not to go to war with the pon cr com- 
plying srith the recommendations ; if there is no unanimity, 
members are free to take such action os they deem necessary to 
maintain right and Justice. No report snail be made on a 
matter which by international law falls within the domestic 
jurisdiction ol a party (art. xv.). 

0. Sanctions.— Penalties for a resort to war In breach of artt. 
lii., xili., XV. (o) Economic boycott (li) Employment of 
armed force contributed bv the governments on the recom- 
mendation of the Council (e) Material support, financial, 
economic, and military, (d) Expulsion bv the covenant-keeping 
powers of a covenant-breaking member (art xvi.). 

H. Disputes fcetireen Poxeers oxttside the League. — Such 
Powers arc invited to act a.s if subject to the obligations ol 
memlii-fs, and to be dealt with accordingly. II both parties 
refuse the Council to make such recommendations as will 
prevent hostilities (art xvii.^ . j . i , 

1. Opexi diploxnacy.— AM future treaties and International 
Bgrecmenta to be registered and published (art xvill.). 

J. Adrisory and precautionary fuiuiion of CoiineiJ.— Advises 
members to reconsider inapplicable treaties and to consider 
threatening international conditions (art xix.). 

K. /nconsistent obligations and understanding*.— Abrogation 

and release therefrom to be sought (art «.). 

L. Treaties of arbitration and regional understandings 
directed to peace unaffeeled — especially Monroe Doctrine 

^Tlie mandate.— (a) Application— to territories released by 
the war and to backward or immature races, (b) Mandatories 

advanced nations who can best undertake the rc*j-ontib!Ilty, 

and are willing to accept it (e) Tj-pes of manJ.Me— to give 
admlnlstmtlve advice and assistance (e.g., to former portions 
of the Turkish empire); to administer territory, subjec’. to 
i-onsidcratlon for order and morals, and the grant to other 
aallons of equal opportunities of trade and eximmerce (e.g., in 
3 Africai to administer territory as an integral portion of an 
empire (S.W. Africa. Oceania). The mandatories to make tn 
annua! report to the Council (arL xxil.X , ^ 

N B'ider atm* of the League.- Improvement in the condi- 
tions of labour, Jit«t treatment of natives, control of slavery 
and the opium and liquor traffic, and of traiie In arms, epcore 
freedom of communication, the prevention and control of 

f'i^'treou and matters of kindred concern to b* 

placed nnder the direction of th- f-eague (arL xxlv.X 

1 But cf. xJ. and lU. on possible dcvtlopmeaL 
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Humanitarian agencier to be encouraged and promoted 
(art. XXV.). 

O. Amendments to the Covenant — to take effect when ratified, 
a member dissenting having the remedy of withdrawing from 
the League (art. xxv.). 

The Covenant of the League of Nations is 
founded on a skilful compromise between the dic- 
tates of ethico-political theory and considerations of 
political expediency. Of the two elements of the 
combination, the lower was necessary if it was to 
come into existence, and the development of the 
higher may safely be left to the future as its 
custodian and trustee. 

The Covenant embodies provisions and regula- 
tions which involve a notable advance in the 
moralization of international relations. That the 
leading nations should form themselves into a con- 
federation whose object is the preservation of the 
peace of the world on the basis of justice and right ; 
that they should pledge themselves to refer their 
differences to arbitration, or at least take advice 
about them, and renounce the resort to arms nntil 
the resources of reason and conciliation have been 
exhausted ; that they should agree in principle to 
the limitation of their armaments, and be willing 
to discuss vvith one another concrete proposals for 
a reduction ; that they should consent to keep one 
another informed as to treaties and military pre- 
parations ; and finally that tliey should arrange 
to call to account and punish any disturber of the 
peace — these provisions mark an enormous im- 
provement upon the principles of foreign policy 
which have made and coloured tragic centuries of 
European history and which issued in the catas- 
ti'oplie of tlie World War. On the other hand, 
the Covenant, recognizing that a new system must 
gradually evolve out or the pre-existent order, 
adapts itself as far as possible to the conditions of 
the world in the first quarter of the 20tli century. 
The states retain unchallenged posso.ssion of their 
sovereign rights. It is not suggested that they 
should re.solve themselves into the constituent 
provinces of a world-republic.* Deference is shown 
to tile natural sensibilities of sovereign states by 
making the functions of Council and Assembly 
advisory, except in cases where the action of a 
particular state involves a violation of the terms 
of the League, or involves a menace to the peace 
of the world. Again, it is arranged that the great 
Powers shall wield authority and influence in the 
affairs of the League in a degree that reflects their 
economic and military strength, since the Council 
consists in the main of the representatives of a 
group of first-class states, instead of being made 
to rest on the popular Assembly. The constitution 
in short is not democratic, but aristocratic or oli- 
garchical. Further, possession of territory and 
rights as from the date of the European settlement 
is recognized as constituting a foundation of right 
which is on the whole defensible from the point of 
view of justice as well as of national aspirations ; 
and an undertaking is given that possession will 
be defended by the League at least against the 
aggression of external powers. ^This undertaking 
is, however, qualified by the provision that develop- 
ments threatening the peace of the world — ^which 
might well arise from internal disorder, _ or the 
uprising of a subject population against an 
existing fabric of empire — would be held to be a 
matter on which the League vvould properly make 
more or less forcible representations to the state 
immediately concerned. Finally, the foreign 
dominions embraced in empires are regarded as 
lawful possessions, and the title is evenstrengtheued 
on the ethical side by the doctrine of the mandate 
which exhibits imperial rule under the ideal aspect 

• On tho different ideal of the Federal World State and 
reasons tor thinking it Utopian see L. Oppenhelm, The League 

nations and its Problems, London, 1819, p. 18 1. 


of friendly protection, civilizing tutelage, and moral 
guardianship. 

The tasks assigned to the League of Nations will 
be of no ordinary difficulty. It will have to play 
the part of an impartial arbiter among the nations, 
and the representatives of the various powers in 
Council and Assembly will be predisposed to work 
primarily for the interests of their respective 
countries. It will have to give decisions in accord- 
ance with justice, and it is not easy to define 
justice, and to work out its implications in a world 
occupied by peoples which differ so widely, not 
merely in numbers and power, but in their capaci- 
ties, their deserts, and their ability to be of service 
to the rest of mankind. It will require sanctions 
— in the last resort it must be able to compel 
respect for its authority and to coerce covenant- 
breaking nations by force of arms, and, while 
nations will readily go to war in defence of 
patriotic interests, it udll be less easy to procure 
popular support for mere police measures wliich 
are dictated by far-seeing and disinterested inter- 
national policy. These difficulties, however, are 
not altogether novel; they have already been 
experienced in other spheres of political action 
and development, and, as the League of Nations 
is an institution which the world requires, there 
is good reason to hope that the intelligence, the 
public spirit, and the resolution of mankind will 
prove able to eope mth the essential problems of 
the situation. 

The League of Nations, founded to protect the 
peace of the world, will itself no doubt breed new 
occasions of strife. It represents the first stage of 
a political development ; and the analogous history 
or other forms of political organization suggests 
the probability of manifold conflicts on questions 
of its constitution and its powers. It starts, as 
has been observed, with the concession of oli- 
garchical privileges to a minority, and the common- 
alty of the nations— now represented, as it were, 
by an Assembly and tribunes — may be expected^ to 
agitate for a more democratic constitution which 
would give equal voting rights to each state, and 
arrange that the Council should grow out of and 
depend upon the collective will of the whole body. 
Tile League, again, will naturally develop an in- 
creasing sense of its own importance, ana will be 
ambitious to claim for itself the larger powers 
which are felt to befit a central authority, while 
the particular states will be jealously on their 
guard against action which savours of encroach- 
ment upon their independence and sovereignty. 
It may be added that the law which forms the 
basis of the judgments of the League will also 
afford occasion for controversy, as the League starts 
with a somewhat meagre outfit of moral precepts 
in its doctrines of non-aggression and self-deter- 
mination, and it will be found necessary to do 
further thinking in regard to the chief good of the 
human race and the equitable application of an 
accepted moral ideal to particular peoples and to 
concrete historical situations. But if experience 
leads us to anticipate such struggles, the analogies 
of political history, and not least of the history of 
Britain and of the United States, justify the hope 
that working solutions will be found which will be 
a practical satisfaction of what is legitimate in the 
conflicting claims of the whole and_ the parte. It 
may somewhat confidently be predicted that the 
constitution will become increasingly democratii^ 
and also that the League, while treating as sacred 
the domestic autonomy of the peoples, wml acquire 
a steadily-extending authority and influence over 
the relations of particular states to one another 
and to the whole. 

The endeavour to end war is only the negative 
side of the task of the League of Nations. Ihe 
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positive aide is to persuade the nations to do more 
to bear one another’s burdens, and to enrich one 
another’s lives by reciprocal service. 

‘ Of the conatructive work we have an anpury In the earnest 
thoug'hc which has already been {riven to the conditions of 
labour in the covenanting countries, and to the principles 
which have been laid down for the amelioration of the common 
lot. It will, moreover, obviously be the duty of the League to 
encourage, by every means in its power, the chief form, and 
one of the most beneficent forms ox national co-operation, viz, 
the freest and fullest interchange In honest commerce of the 
products of the fields and the workshops of every continent and 
clime. Imagination may even take a wider flight, and picture 
a time when nation will seek to sen'e nation by imparting what 
the other may lack out of the manifold riches of a rngher 
civilization.' ^ 

In its spiritual aspect this idea is not novel : it 
is an ancient possession of the Christian Church, 
underlying its enterprise of Foreign Missions, but 
little has been done to act on the idea in other 
fields. There is room for philanthropic schemes 
through which each civilized people as such wUl 
make an adequate contribution towards the pro- 
vision of the rudiments of rational knowledge, and 
especially of modem medical skill, for the lienefit 
of the savage and serai-civilized races of mankind. 
A great philanthropic opportunity was lost in the 
two years folloiving the war, when the peoples of 
Great Britain and America might have agreed 
to ration themselves so that tlicy might be in a 
position to release the necessaries of life and some 
comforts for the starving populations of Europe. 
The response to the call of the Kussian famine 
is, however, of good omen for the future. One 
very practical service would be to arrange that 
all manufacturing nations got an adequate supply 
of raw materials. It may be added that the 
snccess of the League in developing the positive 
and constructive activities will be an important 
factor in determining the success of its ellorts to 
avert armed conflicts. It is a law of human nature 
that an evil habit is best overcome tlirough tlie 
expulsive power of a new affection, and, if the 
nations are to cease to have the desire to devour 
and plunder one another, it is imperative that, 
through reciprocal offices of service, they should 
learn to think of one another ivith kindly and 
grateful feelings, and respect one another as 
fellow-workers in the common cause of humanity. 

LiTEnATnni. — 1. Slilitary Afstorv, — G. Maspero, The Datm 
of Civilization*, Eng. tr., London, 1901, p. SOS fl. (Egj-ptmn 
army), p. 72211. (Chnldtean anny); H. Delbruck, Oetch. dtr \ 
Kriegekunst im Rahmen der politischen Getchichte, Berlin, i 
1900-02; C. W. C Oman, A Hiet of the Art of War; the 
Middle Ages from the Uh to the Uth Centurg, London, 189S; 
J. W. Fortesene, Military Biston, do. 1.9H ; C. von Clauso- 
witz, Sintertassene Werie Cber Krieg unS Eriegfilhrung, 10 


vols., Berlin, 1857-63, containing ‘Tom Kriege.' Eng. tr.. On 
iTor, London, 1873; F. von Bernhardl, On li’ar of To-dap, 
Eng. tr., do. 1912; A, T, Mahan, Inflnenet of Sea-Pmerr 
iy)on Bistory, do. i8S9, The Jnfuenee of Sea-Power ttpoji the 
French Revolution and Empire, 2 voU., do. 1892, Sea-Power in 
iU Relation to the iPar of ISIS, 2 volt, do. 1905 ; Herbert 
Spencer, Principles of Sociology^, do. 16S5, pt. v. Political 
/nrlilidiona, ch. 12, * 5IUitary Systems.' 

!!. Christianity and war. — R. H. Charles, Eschatology, 
Bebrew, Jemsh, and Christian, London, 1913; A. Hamack, 
Militia Christi; die ehristtiehe Religion und der Soldatenstand 
in dm ertlm drei J ahrhunderten, 'Tubingen, 1905 ; S. J, Case, 
‘Keliglon and War in the Grjeco-Roman World,’ AJTh xix. 
[1916] 179; C. J. Cadonx, The Early Christian Attitude to 
War, London, 1019 ; C. W. Emmet, ‘ War and the Ethics of 
the NT,' in The Faith and the War, do. 1915; P. T. Forsyth, 
The Christian Ethic of War, do. 1910; F. Laurent, Etudes 
sur Vhistoire do VhumaniU, 18 vols., Brussels, 1800-70 ; W. E. 
H. Lecfcy, Bist. gf European Morals^ 2 vols., London, 18S3 ; 
J. F. Bethune-Baker, Influence of Christianity on IPar, do. 
1883. 

iii. International law. — H. Wheaton, Bist. of the Law of 
Nations in Europe and America, Now York, 1815, Elements of 
International Law, ed. J. B. Atlay, London, 1901, pU iv. 
‘International Rights of States in their Hostile Relations’; 
T. Twiss, The Law of Nations, do. 1601-03; W. E. Hall, A 
Treatise on International Lawt, cd. A. P. Higgins, Oxford, 
1917; T. E. Holland, The Elements of Jurispnidejicrt^, do. 
1016, The Laws of ll'ar on Land, do. 1903 ; Frederick Pollock, 
‘The Modern Law of Nations and the rt’cvcntion of War,’ in 
Cambridge Modem Bistory, xil., Cambridge, 1910, p. 703; 
H. Bonus, Manuel de droit intemat. pubticT, P.aris, 1011 ; 
G. HeHler, Europuisehes Vblterreehfi, Berlin, ISSS; F. von 
Liszt, ilos rofierrecAfUj Berlin, 1018 : K. von Martens, CauKS 
eitibres du droit des gens, Leipzig, 1827 ; F. W. Hofls, The 
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WAR, WAR-GODS. 


Celtic (G. Dottin), p. 691. Greek and Roman (E. A. GARDNER), p. C9i. 

Chinese (R. F. Johnston), p. 092. Semitic (S. A. B. Mercer), p. 693. 


WAR-GODS (Celtic). — At the time of the 
migrations of the Celts a war-god, whom the 
Greeks identified with Ares and tlie Romans with 
Mara, seems to have been the chief god worshipped 
bj’ tlio Celtic tribes.’ Gods guide their migration 
and bring the army to a slop on the territory 
destined for it;’ to the gods they dedicate all or 
part of the booty in victory to them tliey sacri- 
fice victims before the combat’ and prisoners after 
victory ;‘ in their lionour they raise the war-crj'.’ 

I W. P. Paterson, Recent Bistory and the Call to Brotherhood, 
Edinburgh, 1919, 

xCallim. Iv. 173; Floruj, 11. 4 ; Sll. Hat ir. 209-202; Arora. 
Marc, xxvil. 1.1. 

> Justin, xxiv. 1 . 3 ; Livy, v. 31. 

1 Elorus, 1. 20. 1. ’ Justin, xxtL 2. 1. 

• Died. Sic. xxxl. 18 ; Pans. i. 22. S, 

7 Uvy, V. S3. 


The war-god to whom the Colts dedicated Roman 
anno in 223 B.C. is called Vulaan by Floms;* 
the one to whom the Ganls sacriFiccd men is called 
Saturn by Varro.’ Tlie ancient Celts probably 
had a goddess of war ; this goddc.»s has l>ccn 
identified by the Greeks with Athene,’ and by the 
Romans with Minerva.* It was in the temple of 
this goddess that the Insubres kept their ensigns 
of war.’ 

Crcsar gives us no more definite information ; he 
mentions Mars thinl among the five chief cods of 
Gaul, and adds that Mars directs wars, ami, after 
the issue is decided, the sjioils are usually dedicated 

1 il. 1. 

s Aug. de Cir. Dei, vlL 19 ; cf. Dion. n»l. I. S3. 2. 

» Polyh. it 32. 6. * Juxtln, ililL 6. 6. 

• Polyh. IL S2. 6. 
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to Mm ; when the Gauls have carried off the victory, 
they sacrifice all the living beings that they have 
taken and gather the booty to one place ; in many 
of the tribes heaps of war booty may he seen in 
the sacred places.^ We must come to the Gallo- 
Boman inscriptions of Gaul, Great Britain, and 
Central Europe — with the Celtic epithets which 
there accompany the name of the god Mars — to 
get an idea of the variety of the war-deities of the 
Celts. Whereas 18 epithets of Mercury have been 
found, 15 of Apollo, 7 of Juppiter, and 3 of Minerva, 
we can count 50 of Mars; and these epithets of 
Mars are particularly numerous in Great Britain. 
Some of them have a local meaning, in which cases 
it is not certain that we have to do with a Celtic 
god ; we may he in presence of local cults of the 
Roman god hlars. But of the 40 epithets that 
remain after the local epithets have been deducted 
8 are used alone as well as along with tlie name 
of Mars— e.y., Toutatis, which is probably a variant 
of the name Teutates,“ which scnoliasts of Lucan 
elsewhere identify with Mars, and the god Esus, 
also mentioned by Lucan. They are probably, 
thei efore, the very names of the indigenous gods 
assimilated to Mars. As regards the others, it is 
probable that at least a number of them also 
indicate Gaulish deities. And it is impossible to 
ascertain whether some epithets of Minerva do not 
denote war-god desses. Further, Mars Loucetins 
is associated in two inscriptions with Nemetona, 
who is nndoubtedly a war-goddess, and Mars 
Cicolluis is associated wth Litavis, whose bellicose 
character is undoubted, since in an inscription she 
is replaced by Bellona as the consort of Mars. Dio 
Cassius’ mentions among the Britons of the time 
of Boudicca the worship of a goddess of victory, 
Andata or Andrasta, to whom human sacrifices 
are offered, and whose name presents a close re- 
semblance to that of Andarta, a goddess of the 
Vocontii, on whose territory have been discovered 
the majority of the altars of Victory that belong 
to Southern Gaul. 

The information that has come down to us from 
antiquity is so imperfect that we can merely state 
that the ancient Celts had numerous gods and 
goddesses of war, and it indicates several details 
of their worship. But we have no figured repre- 
sentations of war-deities among the numerous 
Gallo-Roman bas-reliefs, unless we regard as such 
the wheel-bearing horseman who tramples under 
his horse’s feet the monster dragon. The character- 
istic symbols of the Gaulish gods — the wheel, the 
hammer, and the cup — can hardly be interpreted 
as warlike. As for the attempts to explain by 
means of Celtic languages the names and epithets 
of the Gaulish gods assimilated to Mars, they 
supply only vague characteristics — ^Albiorix, ‘the 
king of the world,’ Belatucadros, ‘ comely in 
slaughter,’ Caturix, ‘ the king of combat,’ Leucetius 
or Loucetius, ‘the brilliant.’ We have no reason 
to believe that the Mars of Gaul had, like the 
Mercurys, many famous temples in Gaul. Doubt- 
less the Roman pacification allowed as few as 
possible of their cults to subsist. Nevertheless _we 
find in an inscription of the Rhine valley mention 
of a temple of Mars Camulus.^ 

From the text of the Irish epic, which has pre- 
served some details of ancient Celtic mythology, 
we may glean some notions of war-gods and god- 
desses, and etymology helps ns to recover others. 
In Cormac’s Glossary Ndt is described as ‘ a battle- 
god of the heathen Gael.’ The king of the Tuatha 
D6 Danann, Nuada, has been identified wth the 
Deus M[ars] Nodons kno\vn from inscriptions from 
Great Britain. Neman, the name of N^t’s wife, 

1 Csesar, vi. 17; cf. Liry, r. S9. 1. 

» Lucan, 1. 444. »lxli. 6t 

4 OIL xii. 2571. 


has been connected with Nemetona, the Gallo- 
Roman goddess, consort of Mars ; and the name 
of Ndt has been compared to the first part of the 
name Nantosuelta, associated in a Gallo-Roman 
inscription -with the god Sucellus, ‘the good 
striker.’^ In the mythological cycle and in the 
Ciichulainn cycle three fairy warriors appear — a 
kind of Valkyries with the power of changing into 
animals — the first Morrigan, wife or granddaughter 
of Ndt, or wife of Dagda, the second Macha, 
granddaughter of N6t, the third Badb, ivife or 

f ’anddaughter of N6t, all three daughters of 
mmas, one of the Tuatha Dd Danann. The name 
Badb, which in Irish means a scald-crow, and 
which has a variant Bodb, has been compared to 
the second part of the name of a Gallo-Roman 
goddess [Cjathu-bodvffi, in Irish Badb-catha, 
‘battle-crow.’’ 

It is much more difficult to discover traces of 
the ancient Celtic gods in the tradition and litera- 
ture of Wales than in the Irish literature of 
the Middle Ages. Nevertheless scholars are prob- 
ably right in identifying Nudd, the father of 
Gwyn, in whom was ‘ the force of the demons of 
Annwfn,’ with the god Nodons of Romanized 
Great Britain. 

This, then, as far as the evidence of the ancients 
and the epics of the Celts of the British Isles 
enable us to reconstruct it, is the fragmentary 
pantheon of the war-gods of one of the most war- 
like races of ancient Europe. 

LiTEBATnuE, — W. M. Hennessy, ‘The ancient Irish Goddess 
of War’ in RCel i. [1870-72] 32-67; J. Rhys, Lectures on the 
Origin and Grototh of Religion, as illustrated by Celtic Beathen- 
dom (BL), London, 1888; H. d’Arbois de JubainviUe, Cours 
de littirature cettigue, 12 vols., Paris, 1883-1902; C. JuUian, 
Recherches sur la religion gauloise, Bordeaux, 1903, Bist. de la 
Gaule, vols. Paris, 1908-09; G. Dottin, Manuel pour serm’r 

A I’ihide de PantiguiU ceitigue\ do. 1916. G. DOTTIN. 

WAR-GODS (Chinese). — China has no god of 
war, if by that term we imply a belief in the 
existence of a divine being similar in functions, 
characteristics, or divine attributes to Ares or 
Mars. This, however, is not inconsistent with 
the fact that war, in China as elsewhere, has 
usually kept itself in close touch with religion. 
We read in Tso’s famous Commentary on the 
CKun-Ch’iu of Confucius that ‘ the great affairs 
of a State are sacrifice and war ’ ; ’ and the latter 
unaccompanied by the former was a thing unheard 
of. A Chinese writer has recently remarked that 
from the earliest historic times up to the date 
of the Bo-vers (and he need not have drawn the 
line there) his countrymen have never ceased to 
regard supernatural or spiritual agencies as con- 
stituting an essential portion of the national 
military equipment.* 

It is not surprising, then, that among the most 
ancient ceremonial rites mentioned in Chinese 
classical literature are those which were carried 
out during warfare by rulers of states and leaders 
of armies with the direct object of invoking the 
aid of the unseen powers and impressing the 
troops with the belief that those powers would 
protect and help them in the hour of battle. The 
two most solemn ceremonies in ancient China 
connected with war were known as the hi and 
the ma sacrifices. 

Very tevr details regarding them have come down to as, and 
we cannot always be sure that the records we possess are 
altogether worthy ot trust. It Is clear, however, tliat the lei 
was a sacrifice to God (T’ien or Shang-Ti) and that it wM 
offered on many solemn state occasions. The ceremony could 
be performed only by the sovereign himself, because it wot 
the • Son of Heaven ' alone who had the prerogative of offering 


1 See art. Cilts, 4 VI. f. , 

* J. Legge, The Chinese Classics, Hongkong, 1831-72, vol. v. 

pt. ii. p. 382 (Chinese text on p. 379> . . 

* Yi Pai-sha, in the Chinese monthly Journal Bsin Ch ing' 
nien, voL v. no. 1, p. 17. 
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Bacrlflcca to Hcaven.l It was not exclusively associated with 
war, but It was always offered when an army was about to be 
set In motion and seems to have been regarded as pre-eminently 
a military sacriflee-^ 

The ma was offered on the field of battle or at the army's 
halting-places. There is great uncertainty with regard to this 
sacrifice ; the most probable view is that it was offered to Tien 
or Shang:-Ti, but that certain roinordivinities were also Invoked 
or associated with that high deity— namely, the local tutelary 
powers who might be expected to object to the intrusion of 
armed forces into their private spheres of activity or who 
might feel outraged by the shedding of blood on soil that was 
under their special protection. 

It is highly improbable that the early Chinese 
ever regarded warfare abstractly, as a quasi- 
institution, or that they ever felt the need of 
nominating a deity to preside over it as ‘god of 
war.’ 

I. Kuan Yu or Kuan Ti, ‘god of war.’ — ^Al- 
though it is not correct to say that the Chinese 
pantheon contains a Mars, there are several 
famous warriors who, having shown themselves 
to be stout fighters and unsmiish patriots during 
their eartlily lives, have been deemed worthy of 
having their names and ‘ spirit-tablets ’ enshrined 
in a kind of national Valhalla or ‘Temple of 
Military Heroes,’ just as the names and tablets 
of great sages and philosophers and other public 
benefactors have been enshrined in the ‘Hall of 
Worthies’ or the ‘Temple of Confucius.’ It is 
the most celebrated of these national heroes who 
has been so often described as ‘ god of war ’ and as 
‘the Chinese Mars’;* and, although neither term 
is strictly applicable, and the latter is certainly 
inadmissible, the former may be retained if only 
because it has passed into common usage among 
Western writers on China and because there is no 
very suitable term in our language by which it 
could be replaced. We should be careful to re- 
member, however, that the Chinese have never 
lost sight of the fact that their god of war was 
once a man like themselves and lived at an epoch 
which Cliinese annalists do not consider very 
remote. Even now his manhood is by no means 
altogether merged in his divinity ; and, though 
he IS regarded as a worker of miracles and has 
certainly been the object of much superstitious 
devotion, this seems hardly sufficient to justify us 
in regarding him as more than a ve^ potent 
saint. 

Though dead heroes have always been honoured 
in China, and the custom of ‘canonizing’ those 
who deserved well of their country either m peace 
or in war is a very ancient one,‘ it was not till 
China had fallen into a state of military decadence 
that a distinct cult of great soldiers began to take 
a conspicuous place in the religious life of the 
Chinese people. Kuan YU had been dead about 
eight hundred years when the Sung emnerors set 
him up ns the central figure in a national cult that 
has lasted to this day. 

Kuan YO, a native of the viilago of Ch'anp-p’lnc in Ilaich- 
chou (Shanei province), was born A,r. 102 and died in 210. Ho 
lived during the time of disunion and strife that is commonly 
known as tiic period of the Three Kingdoms, and he Is regarded 
u the most romantic figure in one of the most romantic epochs 
of Chinese history. Of abnormal size and strength, lie dis- 
tlnguislied himsell above all his contemporaries by his prowess 
and courage and by his chivalroussense of honour. Tlie Infiutnee 
of the drama, coupled wiUi tliat of a great novel known as the 
San Kuo — both full of fantastic details which can have had 
little or no foundation in fact— have raised him to a pitch of 
popularity wliich is really independent of his position In the 
ofllcial roll of divinities or aainta and would hardly be effected 
by the total adtlidrawal of official recognition. Ilis surname Is 
unknown : for Kuan was merely adopted by him in order to 


1 Cf. the Li Chi (SSB xxviU nSS5) 110, 225 ; xxviiL (ISSSJ 

212 ). 

*SBBxxvl!. 218. „ 

SiJ.C., by H. 0. Du Bose, The Draam, Image and Demon, 
New ■fork, ISSO, p. 12S ; W. E. Soothlll, The Thne JteU'giont o/ 
China, London, 1913, p. 2SS ; II. Doti^Ilecherehee tur Ut super, 
sfifions en CAine, Shanghai, 1911-15 (TaTUUt tinologiguet, no. 
89), vl. 69. 

*CI.SBkxrvm.207f. 


conceal his identity during his Sight from his native place 
after he had entered upon his career of glory by slaving a 
tyrannical magistrate. Later he accidentally made the ac- 
quaintance of two other celebrated characters of the periwl — 
Uu Pei and Cliang FcL Tlie three became devoted and lifelong 
friends and entered into a relationship of swoni-brotlierhood by 
taking the famous ‘oath of the peacli-orehard.’t The leader 
of the three was Liu Pei, who was or declared himself to be a 
descendant of the founder of the Han dynasty and eventually 
carved his way to the throne of one of the Three Kingdoms— 
tot of Shn— largely through the devotion and gcneral«ldp of 
Kuan Tii. After a orllliant career which was not too uniformly 
successful to be monotonous, he was captured by the forces of 
Sun Ch’ilan and executed.® Ten years or (according to another 
authority) forty-one years after his death he was given the 
posthumous title of Chuang ilu Hou, 'Marquis of Martial 
Dignity,' and various other titles were added throughout the 
centuries. 

There is some doubt as to the exact data m)on which Kuan 
YO first acquired the high-sounding title of JY— a term wliich 
is usually translated ‘ god,* but for which the word ‘emperor’ 
is, in this and many similar cases, a more fitting equivalent. 
The generally accepted date is 1594, when the emperor tVan-Ll 
bestowed the title of Iltieh-T’ien Ilu-Kuo Chung-l Ta Ti, 'In- 
harmony-with-Heaven Protector-of-the-State Loj-al-and-Uight- 
eous Great Emperor.’ For some reason not much notice seems 
to have been taken at first of this addition to Kuan Yii's 
honours, for he continued to be designated by his old title of 
‘ Marquis.’ This was brought to the notice of the emperor Hsi 
Tsung (Tien-ch’!), who in 1024 issued an edict declaring that 
the commands of his late majesty Sb6n Tsung 0'’nn-LI) were 
to be carried out, and confirming the titles, including that of 
Ti, conferred upon Euan Yfi by that monarch. From that 
time to the present the ‘ god of war’ has been generally knon-n 
as Kuan Ti. 

2 . Yo Fei, hero of the Sung dynasty. — The 
figure of Kuan Ti looms far larger than life-Bize 
through a mist of romance created by the popular 
drama and by the great novel of The Three King- 
doms. Were it not for this fact, his place in the 
afiections of tlio Chinese people might long ago 
have been disputed by another great national 
hero — Yo Fei. This high-soulcd patriot lived 
nearly a thousand years after Kuan Ti ; there 
has been much less time, therefore, for the growth 
of legends. As a historical figure, however, it 
may be questioned whether Yo Fei should bo 
regarded as in any way inferior to Knan Ti either 
os soldier or os patriot. 

Yo Fei was a native of the province of Honan. As a boy he 
was studious, but the natural bent of his mind soon showed 
Itself in the fact that his favourite books were those which 
discufsed warfare and military tactics, such as the Ping Pa of 
Bun TrO, described by ita recent English translator as ’the 
oldest roUltaiy treatise in the world.’® As he grew up, Yo Fei 
became a noted archer, and soon distinguished himself in 
martial exploits against the Golden Tatars, who were at tot 
time cngaced in gradually driving the Sung dynasty from the 
plains of Northern Ohina. Hod Vo Fei been adequately sup- 
port^ by Oie Court and Ooremment, it is possible that the 
invaders would have been expelled from China. Unfortunately 
he Incurred the active hostility of tlie powerful Chfin KucI, the 
emperor Kao Tsung’s trusted minister.* It was this minister 
who was mainly responsible for the cession of Northern China 
to the Tatars. At any rate he appears to have entered Into 
a treasonable agreement with Wn 8nu, a Tatar prince, to bring 
about a peace advantageous to the invaders, t o Fei earnestly 
desired to continue the struggle, and stoutly opposed the pur- 
chase of peace by a disgraceful cc.s.sion of territory, \iben 
compelled to retire and leave the enemy in possession of 
territory that he felt quite competent to defend, he made 
bitter complaints that the fruits of his ten years of strenuous 
labour had been destroyed In a single day. As a vigorous 
opponent of the peace jiollcy, Yo Fci na.s regarded by Ch'in 
Kuci as a dangerous enemy. He caused charges of treacliery 
to be trumped op against him and In 1141 succeeded In haring 
him arrested. Shortly afterwards Chin Koei personally Isru^ 
a secret order for h’ls summary execution, which was duly 
carried Into effect ; and it was falsely rejicrted to the throne 
that Yo Fei had died a natural death in prison. As time went 
on, the true history of the events that led to Vo Fei's betrayal 
and death pradtiallv came to be known among the people, and, 
thoogh Ch'in Kuei lived fourteen years longer, loaded with 
honours and high In the good graces of his sovereign, be has 
earned an Immortality of Infamy In his country’s annals. On 
the other hand, the name of the warrior whom be defamed and 
Blew has gathered fame and honour with the passing of Uie 
centuries, and his temple, which is situated near tlie margin of 
the beauUfal Western Lake, outride lbs walls of Hangchow, Is 

1 Bee art. Tows (Chines*). 

8 For accounts of Knan Yn see H. A. Giles, A ChSevte Die- 
praphfeal Dkffonary, JjomSos, 1253, nos. 1C09 and ISCU ; and 
I>or5,TL54f. 

* Sun TrS en Che Art ef TTar, tr. h, Giles. I>oodo3, 1910. 

4 ^ A, GQee, A Chineer Diegraphieai Didienarf, no. SOI 
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a place of pilgrimage for all Chinese who love their country and 
wish to show their reverence for the memory of a national 
hero. 

The gradual elevation of To Fei to a place amon^ China's 
patron-saints and divinities began in the reign of Hsiao Tsung 
Ul63-1189), who succeeded the weak and vacillating Kao Tsung 
on the throne of the Sung empire. That ruler restored the 
honours and titles of which To Fei had been deprived after his 
impeachment. He also ordered a re-burial of his body, and 
gave a large sum of money to defray the cost of an ofhcial 
funeral. It was further decreed that a temple should be built 
and dedicated to the hero, and funds were provided for the 
performance of periodical sacriiicial rites. 

3. The cult of military heroes or ‘war-gods’ 
under the Republic. — As Kuan Ti was specially 
venerated by the late Manchu djrnastj, it would 
not have been surprising if the victonous revolu- 
tionaries had decided to treat that divinity with 
cold disdain and to abolish the official rites con- 
nected with his cult. The establishment of a 
nominal Eepublic has not had this result; but 
Kuan Ti’s position is not precisely what it was 
before 1911. In the third year or the Republic 
(1914) it was decreed by the President (Yiian 
Shih-k’ai) that the ‘Military Tei^le’ was to be 
devoted to the cult not of Kuan Ti alone but of 
Kuan Ti and Yo Fei and twenty-four other cele- 
brated military leaders and patriots. Kuan Ti 
and Yo Fei were to share the highest honours 
equally, and the twenty-four others were to be 
regarded as their spiritual ‘associates.’ Nothing 
was done to interfere witli the existing Kuan Ti 
temples or their rituals ; but a new temple was 
dedicated to Kuan Ti and Yo Fei and their asso- 
ciates. The temple chosen for the purpose com- 
prises a large group of buildings immediately to 
the north of the palace of Prince Ch’un, ex-prince 
regent and father of the young emperor Hsiian 
T’ung. It was erected by the imperial govern- 
ment about a quarter of a century ago and was 
intended for use as an ancestral temple for Prince 
Ch'un, but had never actually been used as such 
when the dynasty was deposed. When it was 
taken over by the Republican Government, it was 
speedily converted into what might be described 
as the ‘mother-church’ of the reorganized cult 
of military heroes. The main buildings of this 
temple are covered with beautiful coloured tiles 
and stand in spacious courtyards. The prin^al 
hall or chapel is called the iVu Ch’ing Tien, ‘ Hall 
of Military Perfection,’ in contradistinction to the 
Ta Ch'eng Tien, or ‘ Hall of Great Perfection,’ the 
principal sanctuary in the Temple of Confucius. 
The interior, with its magnificent timber pillars 
and its richly-decorated roof, is impressive in the 
stately simplicity of its arrangements. There are 
no images. The canonized heroes are represented 
by their ‘spirit-tablets’ only — i.e. plain oblong 
pieces of wood, each bearing the name of the 
person whom it represents. In the place of honour 
at the north side of the hall, facing the entrance, 
stand two tablets side by side, somewhat larger 
than the others. These are the tablets of Kuan 
Ti and Yo Fei. It is to be noted that Kuan Ti’s 
tablet does not bear all his titles or the h^hest of 
them. He is merely Kuan Chuanq iiu Sou, 
‘Kuan the Marquis of Martial Dignity,’ the 
earliest of his posthumous titles. The designation 
on Yo Fei’s tablet also consists of four characters — 
Yo Chung_ Wu Wang, ‘ Yo the Prince of Loyalty 
and Martial Prowess.’ On the east and west sides 
of the hall stand the tablets of the twenty-four 
‘associates,’ twelve on each side, all well-known 
historical characters. 

The reorganization of the cult of heroes was i 
based on sound considerations of practical state- ‘ 
craft and national expediency. The main objects ; 
were to encourage patriotic ideals among the j 
people, to raise the public estimation of the | 
profession of arms, and to inspire the soldiers i 


themselves with military zeal and professional 
pride. On the occasions of the periodical cere- 
monies appointed to be carried out in honour 
of the twenty-six heroes army commanders are 
enjoined to bring their troops to the local ‘ Military 
Temple,’ so that they may be spectators of the 
rites and have an opportunity of showing tlieir 
reverence for the memory of the great soldiers 
of past days. The troops are also expected to 
take oaths of allegiance and good conduct. The 
first ceremony at Peking took place in January 
1916. General Yin Ch’ang, as deputy for Yiian 
Shih-k’ai, led his officers and soldiers to the newly- 
established temple, _ and there they took the 
military oaths, which may be summarized as 
follows: (1) to be loyal; (2) to be obedient; (3) 
to protect the people of China from enemies ; (4) 
to be ready to die for their country; (6) to be 
diligent and zealous in their duties, to respect 
their superiors and comrades, and to be true and 
upright in speech and action ; (6) to abstain from 
taking part in political movements and from 
joining political societies or parties. 

The ceremony is as simple as it is impressive, 
and, though Christian missionaries have asserted 
that it fosters superstition and ‘ shows in a painful 
manner the backward strides that are being taken 
by the Government,’’ such complaints show a 
curious lack of sympathy and understanding. The 
religious significance of the cult is, indeed, very 
slight. The soldiers are not called upon to sub- 
scribe to any dogmas or beliefs regarding the 
powers or functions supposed to belong to the 
objects of the eult, nor do they prostrate them- 
selves before any idol. They are merely expected 
to bow the head as they file past a row of wooden 
tablets bearing tlie honoured names of those who 
fought and in many cases died for their country.’ 
Surely no more fitting place could be chosen for 
administering the military oaths of loyalty, obedi- 
ence, and self-sacrifice than a building which has 
been dedicated to the memory of the heroes wlio 
are believed to have been the highest Chinese 
embodiments of those ideals. 

LrrERATimE. — This has been indicated in the footnotes. A 
large proportion of the material has, however, been taken from 
untranslated Obinese sources. R. F. JOHNSTON. 

WAR, WAR-GODS (Greek and Roman).— 
I. Greek. — The importance of war in early com- 
munities must always have been such as to bring 
it into close relation with the worship of the gods. 
In fact we usually find that it is one of the chief 
functions of any god to help and protect his people 
in war; and that they regard it as a matter of 
the highest importance to secure hie approval for 
any such enterprise. In civilized warfare the con- 
ventions and rules generally observed, such as the 
sanctity of heralds and other envoys, or the in- 
violability of a truce, were also under the protection 
of the gods. But the ritual of declaration and 
conclusion of war was not so highly developed 
among the (Greeks as among the Romans. 

A curious instance Is recorded by the scholiast on Enr. 
Phcen. 1377, who states that before trumpets were invented 
torches were used os a signai at the beginning of a battle ; these 
were borne by two priests of Ares, one from each army, who 
were alone inviolable. 

Here we seem to see some approach to an inter- 
national sanction under divine authority ; another 
custom is the truce always allowed by the victors 

1 This sentence occurs in an account of the ceremony as held 
in a provinci^ city. See North China Daily Nevt (Shanghai), 
7th Oct. 1916. . , 

* A short account of the proceedings at Peking appeared In 
the North China Daily Neva, 20th Jan. 1916. Similar 
monies have been regularly carried out ever since, both in 
Peking and in the Provinces. The spring ceremony in WO 
took place on Slst March, and In Peking the President (UM 
Sbih.cb’ang) was represented the general who had attended 
the proceedings on behalf of Tuan Sbib-k'aL 
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to the defeated army for collecting and burying 
the dead. 

A tiTica! example of a truce between combatant armies 
Incurs m the Iliaa, where a solemn sacrifice is made, and over 
it a curse is invoiced from the pods on whoever maj' break the 
oath ; but the gods are those who preside over the oath rather 
than over war. 

In these cases both parties alike appeal to the 
some gods ; in them we see merely a particular 
application of the principle that the gods, and Zeus 
as the chief god, enforce honour and mutual faith 
in all relations between strangers. 

Examples like these are not, however, concerned 
with gods of war as such. The function of a war- 
god was above all to give victory to his own people, 
and to preside over such preparations as were 
likely to lead to it. These functions are some- 
times attributed to a special deity, but more often 
to the chief god, or to the god who takes any town 
or people under his particular protection. Con- 
versely, it might be an effective measure to with- 
draw from the enemy the protection of their own 
special divinity. 

A good example la the secret expedition made by Odi'saeus 
and Diomed to carry off the Palladium, or sacred image of the 
war-goddess of Troy, because Its presence prevented the capture 
of the town. A dear and instructive example of the go<ls to 
whom victory is ascribed occurs in an inscription found at 
Delphi, in which the Selinuntians say * they are victors by the 
aid of the following gods — Zeus and Phobos (Fear) and Heraklcs 
and Apollo and Poseidon and the Tj-ndarids (Dioscuri) and 
Athene and Malophoros (Demeter) and Pasikrateia (Persephone) 
and the other gods— hut above all of Zeus.’ i 

Here are to he noted the reiterated insistence on 
the predominance of Zeus in this capacity, and the 
placing next to him on the list of Phobos — here 
probably to be regarded, like other epithets of gods 
in the list, as a name for Ares himself rather Wian 
as a satellite of his. Some of the otlier divinities 
in the list are elsewhere regarded as especiallj' 
givers of victory to their devotees ; hut the 
whole is probably to be regarded rather os an 
enumeration of the chief deities of the State 
cnltus. 

In tile Homeric poems we constantly find the 
gods not only ns givers of victory and ns strong 
partisans of one side or the other, but also as 
actually mingling in tlie fray among mortal com- 
batants. Tins, however, though it apjdies to nil 
the other gods, is not true of Zeus, who decides the 
issue by his will and imposes it by his emissaries. 
So in all great national crises or deliverances due 
to a successful war the victory is ascribed to Zeus, 
especially under his title of Eleutherios (‘the 
Liherntor’). Thus at Platoea, in commemoration 
of the decisive victory over the Persians, games 
called Eleutherin were celebrated at the altar of 
Zens Eleutherios, and a race between men in 
armour was the chief event. An emblem of this 
power of Zeus is the segis (S'.v.), which he lends to 
Apollo ® to turn the battle against the Greeks, and 
which is constantly worn by Athene. It bos the 
power of causing terror and flight among those 
against whom it is shaken, and is used onlv by these 
three deities. AJI three liavo a specifically warlike 
side. Apollo was honoured in the festival of the 
Boedromia at Athens and of the Kameia at Sparto, 
both of a warlike character ; he was especially the 
leader and giver of victory to the Dorians. After 
the Persian wars all the Greeks who had partici- 
pated in tlie struggle set np a common thank- 
•'ifToring to him at Delphi. The same victory wm 
attributed by the Athenians to their patron god- 
dess, and commemorated in ofTerings or statues on 
the Acropolis ; and the Platajans who shared in 
the battle of Marathon set up, from their share of 
the spoils, a temple and statue at Platma to Athene 
Arcla as goddess of war. Another epithet of 

1 0. IHchcl. JReeiuiJ d’inteript. ffreejuu, Brvaeli, IRJO, oo. 
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Athene which was probably of a warlike character 
was Nike, goddess of victoiy. Athene Nike had 
an altar and shrine on the bastion south of the 
entrance to the AkropoHs and guarding its 
approach ; on this bastion was erected, in the time 
or Periklw, the little temple which commemorated 
in its reliefs the victories of the Greeks over the 
Persians. The godde-ss is sometimes called ‘ Wing- 
less Victory’ by a misconception; as a form of 
Athene she was distinct from the winged figure of 
Victory so common in Greek art of all periods. 
This latter Nike is a mere impersonation of victory, 
whether in the games or in war. Slie has no 
separate cnltus before the time of Alexander, and 
no place in mythology. She is placed on the hand 
of Zeus or of Athene in their great statuc.s, and so 
is regarded as their satellite. Winged victories 
are often to he seen crowning victors — but usually 
atliletic, not martial ones — making sacrifices, and 
decking trophies. Famous statues of Nike are set 
np to commemorate victories in war — the bast 
known are that hj- Proonius dedicated to Zeus by 
the Messenians at Olympia, and that from Samo- 
tlirace, now in tlie Louvto, placed on a ship to 
record a naval victory of Demetrios Poliorketes. 
It has been rightly observed that she is in each 
case represented as tlie messenger ratliei' tlian the 
giver of victory. Trophies, set up on the field of 
battle, were regarded as dedications— prasumably 
to the god to whom the victory was ascribed. 
They were protected tlms by a religious sanction, 
for they appear usually to have been respected even 
when set up in enemy territory. 

The deities so far mentioned preside over war 
only os one side of their activities, and as a necessary 
part of their protection and lioip to their chosen 
people. In Ares, on the other Imnd, wo recogniic 
a specialized god of war. It lias indeed been sug- 
gested that Iiis functions were once of a wider 
character, perhaps among the Thracians or some 
other foreign people; but there is little trace of 
any such character in Greek mythology or ritual.* 
Some confusion has arisen in this matter from the 
misleading identification of Ares with the Homan 
Mars. Ares fares but poorly at tlie hands of the 
poets from Homer down. In tlie //mrf ho is 
wounded by a mortal and overthrewn by Athene ; 
Sophocles actually calls him * the god nnhonoured 
among gods,’* and the aid of other deities isim- 
piored against him ; and this not as tiie war-god 
of an aaversary, hut as representing the horror 
and erils of war and pestilence. He is thus 
essentially the destructive god, delighting in 
slaughter ; yet his worship, so far as we can judge, 
does not appear to have any connexion with the 
ritual and belief associated with terrible * chtlionic’ 
powers or the possible spiritual influence which 
could arise from such belief. On the other hand, 
the name of Arcs often occurs in conventional ex- 
pressions and epithets npidicd to warriors implying 
military prowess; hut in such cases it seems to be 
used os an impersonation of war rather than with 
any mythological reference. _ So too in expressions 
like ‘ Ares destroyed him ’ in an epitaph or, in a 
hymn to Apollo, ’ He stayed the Ares of the GnaJs,' 
it even seems ns if the name of Arcs was used by 
preference for the power of the enemy. One of 
the earliest and best attested shrines of Aras in 
Greece, that on the Areopagus at Atliens, was said 
to have been founded by the Amnions, terrible 
women warriors of foreign origin who were defeated 
by Theseus. Whatever the origin of Ares, he 
seems in all these kvscs to represent t!ie bnit.nl 
and barbarous or * barbarian ' side of war, which 
is overcome by the Greeks with the help of their 
gods of oivilirod warfare. Such an impression is 
confirmed by the legend that tells how Herakles 
tetart-Tatuet. * (Sd. Tyr. tll. 
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the typical Greek hero, by the aid of Athene, slew 
Kyknos, the son of Ares, in spite of Ares’ attempt 
to support him. Ares indeed takes his place 
among the gods in their usual assemblies, and in 
such common exploits as the battle against the 
Giants; but even here he does not perform a 
leading r61e. 

Ares is associated with a goddess Enyo (ef. his 
epithet or by-name Enyalios), who, however, has 
little mythological jiersonality. His association 
with Aphrodite (which was given a scandalous 
turn by the poets from Homer down) is probably 
due to his having in some places a warrior-goddess 
as consort, who was identified, e.i/., with tlie armed 
Aphrodite worshipped at Corintli — very probably 
a survival from primitive worship. Phobos, or 
‘Fear,’ is either his satellite or another name for 
himself, rather in the sense of Terror, but is a 
mere impersonation, though sometimes represented 
on shields and similar objects — possibly originally 
with the magic intention of inspiring terror in 
the enemy. There are also dmmons of battle or 
strife^ who delight in slaughter, Eris (Strife) and 
the like ; and Keres, damions of death, who drag 
away the corpses of warriors ; but these belong to 
poetical imagination, at least in their artistic form. 
A curious myth about Ares is that he was bound 
in a pot for twelve months by the Aloadse.* 
Similar stories of the binding and hiding of a 
malevolent spirit are known to folk-lore ; a similar 
notion is found in the binding of Satan for a 
thousand years (Rev 20^). 

To sum up, the gods who presided over war in 
Greece fall into two classes : those who gave ‘ the 
civilized art of war’ and ‘the tempered civic 
courage exalted by Aristotle and other Greek 
moralists,’ and Ares, who inspired ‘ the brute 
battle-rage,’ with which ‘ the (Greeks had little 
sympathy.’ “ With the advance of ethical feeling 
in religion, the latter became the representative of 
the spirit of destruction and of barbarian rather 
than Hellenic warfare, though biscuit still survived 
in many cities. 

2 . Roman. — In the religious usages of war, and 
in the beliefs as to war-gods and the practice of 
their ritual, Rome differs from Greece in two 
respects : (1) Mars, the specialized war-god, was 
also in many ways the chief national god, and so 
differs widely from Ares, with whom the Romans 
identified him ; and (2) the ritual and observances 
of war were far more elaborate and more definitely 
prescribed, and were to a great extent under the 
charge of special priestly officials. 

In addition to Mars, Janus, Jupiter, and Quirinus 
are concerned with war, though not as their special 
function. Janus, as the spirit of doorways, is 
usually first among gods to be invoked,^ in con- 
nexion with every going out and coming in. His 
temple in Rome appears to have consisted of two 
doorways, with a kind of court between them. 
Here an image of Janus, with a head facing each 
way, was set up as guardian of the threshold. 
But this statue probably belongs to a later stratum 
of belief and ritual ; originally tlie doors themselves 
were the symbol or even the habitation of the god. 
This temple was open in time of war and closed in 
time of peace — a custom which has puzzled mytho- 
logical speculators alike in ancient and in modem 
times. Virgil* seems to regard war as being shut 
up within tlie doors and released when they are 
opened ; Horace * speaks of the bars that shut in 
Janus, the guardian of peace. Virgil at least 
records the custom, common to other Latin towns 
as well as Rome, that the king or the consul should 
formally open the doors as a declaration of war. 
An explanation that has appeared probable to 

1 /t. V. 385 tr. * C(?5 V. iOT. 
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modem mythologists, as to Ovid,* is that the door 
was left open during an expedition so that there 
might be no obstacle to the return of those who 
had gone forth. The gates are said to have been 
closed during the reign of Aumstus for the first 
time but one since the reign of Numa. 

The worship of Jupiter was also in many ways 
associated with war. The most conspicuous ex- 
ample is in the case of the spolia opima, which 
consisted of the spoils of an enemy leader slain in 
single combat by the leader of a Roman army. 
These are_ said to have been first dedicated by 
Romulus in a temple to Jupiter Feretrius which 
he established for the purpose. In this temple 
was kept the sacred stone, Jupiter Lapis, winch 
was taken with them by the felial&s when they 
went out to ratify a treaty, and by which they 
swore on other solemn occasions. The god was 
probably in primitive times thought of as im- 
manent in this stone and in the oak-tree on which 
Romulus hung the spoils. The rites of war con- 
nected with this primitive temple were later 
eclipsed by those or the great temple of Jupiter 
Capitolinus. This temple is especially associated 
with the celebration of the triumph which was the 
highest honour that could be given to a victorious 
general. The most remarkable feature of the 
triumph was that the general was actually invested 
with the insignia of the god, borrowed from the 
temple for the purpose, and had his face painted 
with vermilion, in imitation of the image of the 
god. He proceeded from the Campus Martius 
through the Forum to the temple of Jupitei 
Capitolinus, and there deposited the laurels from 
his fasces and the laurel branch which be carried 
on the knees of the god, thus assigning to him the 

^ Tiie worship of Jupiter Latiaris on the Alban 
Mount belonged to the Latins generally rather 
than to Rome in particular; but it was adopted 
into the Roman State cultus. The celebration 
of the Ferite Latinte in his honour was the first 
duty of the consuls on their assuming office ; and 
military disasters were attributed to its ornission, 
A triumph was celebrated on certain occasions on 
the Alban Mount in honour of Jupiter Latiaris, 
especially by generals who bad not obtained the 
Senate’s sanction for a triumph in Rome. Other 
epithets of Jupiter which are obviously of a 
military character are Victor and Stator. There 
appear to have been three temples of Jupiter 
Victor in Rome, dedicated on various occasions; 
that of Jupiter Stator on the Palatine, on the spot 
where tlie flight of the Romans before the Sabines 
was stayed, was attributed to Romulus ; it was 
renewed in consequence of a vow in battle against 
the Samnite.s. Jupiter was also worshipped in 
various forms as protector and giver of victory to 
the emperors on their military expeditions ; and 
in the later imperial age the imperator is often 
portrayed with the attributes of Jupiter — an ex- 
tension of the practice followed earlier in the case 
of a triumphing general. 

The roost iroportant priestly college connected wjtb tte 
military side of the worship of Jupiter was that of theyetifl*'^ 
who were concerned with questions of International fiuth and 
the sanctity of solemn pledges made in ttie name of the god. 
Their special functions were the demands for reparation in cases 
of International offences, the declaration of war, and the in- 
clusion of peace and of treaties. They had the inviolable ctar- 
acter of sacred envoys, and carried with them on tlieir expcdl- 
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paration (plarigatio) three intervals of ten days were allowed. 

If by the thirty-third day satisfaction was not given, war was 
declared. This was done by the pater patratue hurling a spear 
over the enemy’s frontier. When this in later times bt^me 
Impracticable owing to the distance of some militwy eipeditions, 
a parcel of land near the temple of Bellona In Rome was ncti- 
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tloQBly converted into enemy eoil, ita boundary beinpr marked by 
the columna hcllica ; and the spear was cast into this instead. 
A ^r declared by these formalities was called a itistum pinmque 
beltum, not in any moral sense, but simply in that all the ritual 
had been correctly followed out so as to secure divine sanction. 
At the conclusion of a treaty or truce at the end of a war the 
consul could only make a spcmsio, or afpreement, which did 
not become binding upon the people until it was ratified by 
the /iSfta/es with a special form of sacrifice. In all these obser- 
vances Jupiter is appealed to rather as the guardian of inter- 
national faith and honour timn specifically as a war-^xi ; but 
they are closely associated with war os supplying the religious 
sanction without which success could not be expected. The 
feixales naturally acquired some knowledge of international law, 
and were sometimes appealed to on a question of procedure. 

It has been much disputed among mytliologists 
whether Mars should be regarded as specifically 
a war-god ; the opinion appears now to prevail 
that, altliough this side of liis functions was pro- 
minent in early times and predominant in later, it 
was not the must primitive or the most important. 
Mars appears to have been a god of tlie land, not 
only in Rome, hut also in many other Italian 
states. It is noteworthy that lie had no temple 
within the pommrium at Rome. This is explained 
by some authorities as indicating a notion tliat his 
presence was undesirable or a desire that civil 
strife should not exist within the city : but it is 
more probably connected by others with the notion 
tliat he was god, not of the toivn, but of the 
country botli cultivated and wild, especially the 
latter. For this reason he was able to protect his 
worshippers when tliey ventured out on warlike 
expeditions. Similarly tlie spring and autumn 
ceremonies in his honour, such as the dances of 
the Salii with tlie sacred shields {ancilia), are by 
some associated with the beginning and end of the 
campaigning season, and so with the activity of 
the war-god. But it has been pointed out that 
similar dances occur among many peoples in con- 
nexion with tlie cult of the powers of vegetation 
or the processes of agriculture at the most critical 
seasons of the year, and were intended to arouse 
the sleeping forces of such powers, or to avert 
or exorcize malif'nant influences. This may well 
have been the original meaning of these dances in 
honour of Mars, thougli they doubtless accjuired a 
warlike meaning in quite early times, riiough 
Mars had no temple withip tlie city of_ Rome, 
sacred objects connected witli his worsliip were 
preserved in some of tlie most ancient shrines in 
the city. The spears of Mars {hasta; Martis) were 
kept in tlie sacrarium in the Regia, at the foot of 
the Palatine, and were sliaken by a consul before 
entering on a campaign witli the words ; ‘ Alars, 
vigila’; these were evidently regarded as the 
symbol of tlie god, who was in early times probably 
thought to be immanent in them ; tlieir spontane- 
ous shaking was regarded as a portent. In the 
Hall of the Salii on tlie Palatine were kept tlie 
sacred shields. These were of a very ancient 
pattern similar to those u.sed in tlie Myccntcan age 
in Greece. One of them was believed to have 
fallen from heaven in the time of Nunia ; and the 
safety of tlie city was tliouglit to be dependent on 
its preservation, as in the case of the Palladium at 
Troy. Nunia had eleven otlier sliields inade to 
inatcii it; and tliese were annually airried round 
various altars in the city by tlio Salii in the month i 
of March; they were ceremonially mirified _pnd 
put away by the Salii in October. The Salii on 
tlieir wav c.vccuted a kind of war-dance and beat 
the sliieldh with sticks. Another ceremony in 
honour of Mars which was given in later times a 
warlike significance was tliat of the October horse ; 
the winning horse in a race was sacrificed, and his 
head fixed up on tlie Regia, though licre too later ' 
investigators see a rite originally agricultural in 
intention. The sacrifice took place at the altar of 
Mars in tlie Campus Martins. _ 

The identification or contamination of Mars 


with the Greek Ares, and the universal tendency 
of poetical mythology, led to Mars being more and 
more regarded as the god of war, the protector of 
Roman armies and of soldiers in general ; and he lias 
come to be thought of only in this aspect in medimval 
and modem times. His association with the first 
month of the year in the old Roman calendar is 
probablj' due to agricultural rather than to military 
influences. A remarkable custom in connexion 
with Alars was the ver sacrum, which was decreed 
to iiim in times of pestilence or disaster. In ac- 
cordance with tills Ml animals and human beings 
bora within the succeeding spring were to be sacri- 
ficed or devoted to the service of the god. In the 
case of human beings this devotion took the form 
of being sent forth beyond the boundaries of tlie 
State. Hence arose colonies of a military ciiar- 
acter, witli Mars as their leader and founder. The 
foundation of many Italian cities was attributed 
to Mars ; hut legends like tliat of Romulus, who 
was said to have been borne to the god by Rhea 
Silvia, show on antliroponiorphisni alien to primi- 
tive Italian religion, and are probably of Greek 
origin. 

Another Roman or rather Italian war-god is 

S uirinus, who was later identified witli Romulus. 

e seems to belong to tiie Sabine settlement on 
the Qnirinal HUl, though he came to be adopted 
as one of the chief divinities of Rome, and even to 
represent tlie peaceful or citizen side of the god, ns 
Mars Gradivus represents the warlike side; bnt 
lie is expressly identified with Enyalios or Arcs. 
It is significant that tlie three classes of spoUa 
opima were offered, the first to Jupiter Feretrins, 
the second to Mars, and tlie tliird to Quirinus. 

Other minor divinities connected witli war have 
little mythological significance. Bellona had a 
temple in the Campns Martins, which was de- 
dicated after a vow made in battle in 296 B.C. ; 
close to it was the columna bcllica mentioned in 
connexion with the fetiales. She sceras, however, 
to have been little more than a personification, 
and her cult is of no great importance. Slio was 
later identified witli an Asiatic warrior-goddess, or 
with the old Sabine Nerio. Ncrio is by some 
writers regarded as the consort of Mars, but Ncrio 
Martis is more probably to be explained ns the 
strength or courage of Mars— an aspect, so to 
sneak, of the god’s manifestation. In later times 
Victoria, Virtns, and otlier impersonations were 
frequent, especially in art. 

It is obvious that, in important undertakings 
such os military expeditions, sacrifice and divina- 
tion would niny a prominent part, especially among 
a people wlio, like the Romans, showed e.xtrcmc 
anxiety to keep in right relations witli divine 
powers. These, liowever, need not be more Uinn 
mentioned here, since they are fully treated under 
their proper headings. A remarkable instance of 
devotio is that in wliich, at a critical moment oi 
the battle, a general ‘devotes’ himself and the 
enemy’s forces. 

A wtU-known einniplc Is the cure ot P. Dectas Mii« InSlOac. 
Ilcre Uio devolton wiw raid to bo dne to o droam ; but the riles 
and torronla provided by the prmtifrx meximut seem to show 
that the act had oftlcial precedents. The case ol Codnis at 
Athens is similar. Deeiiis Jlus was Instruct e<l to address In ids 
derotfo ‘Janus, Jupiter, JIars, Quirinus, IlcIIona, the t/ircs. the 
pods Kovensiles and Indipetes, the pods ot his own people and 
the enemy, and the Manes.' 

The formula is instructive, ns giving in accepted 
order the divinitic.s to whom the result of war is 
ascribed ; it conlinns what we learn from other 
sources ns to the order assigned to war-gods in 
Roman religion. It is noteworthy also tiiaf the 
national gods both of Rome and of the enemy are 
invoked. The custom of croendo is thus recalled, 
by wliicli, as after tlie capture of Vcii and of 
Carthage, the national gods of the enemy were 
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invited to desert his city and transfer themselves 
to Home. 

In all these matters, as in all other Roman 
religion, we find an elaborate and highly developed 
ritual, with every possible safeguard against un- 
intentional oversights. The personal character of 
the gods concerned comes to be realized only gradu- 
ally and in later times under Greek influence, but 
is so strongly developed in later literature that it 
is by no means easy to recover the primitive mean- 
ing of the various rites and of the divine powers 
who were invoked. 

The ensigns {signa) of Roman troops and the 
eagles (aquilce) of the legions ‘were objects of 
religious worship to the Roman soldier.’ 

‘The "birthday of the eagle” was celebrated as that of the 
legion ; the “genius of the signa" is mentioned in inscriptions. 
We read in Livy of an oath " by the signa and the eagles," and 
In Tacitus of a commander who saved himself from the fury of 
a mutinous legion by " embracing the signa and the eagle and 
putting himself under the protection of their sanctity.” ’l 

In camp they were placed in a kind of small 
jhapel. At Rome they were kept in the mrarium ; 
hence it would seem that their sanctity was due 
rather to military feeling than to any official re- 
cognition or early sanction. 

LiTBttATORB.— i. tfrecfc.— L. R. Famell, CQS\ Roscher; 
Pauly-Wissowa ; O. Gruppe, Qriechische Itythologie und 
ReligionggeschichteQa Ivrua von Miiller’s Handbuch der Mass. 
Altertumswisscnschaft, v. ii. 1, 2), 2 vols., Munich, 1897-1908 ; 
Daremberg-Saglio. 

ii. Roman . — W. Warde Fowler, The Religious Experience 
of the Roman People, London, 1911, The Roman Festivals, do. 
1899 ; H. Stuart Jones, Companion to Roman History, Oxford, 
1912 ; Roscher ; Pauly-Wissowa ; G. Wisiowa, Religion 
und Kultus der RSmer'^ (in I. von Muller's Bandbuch, v. Iv.), 
Munich, 1912 ; Preller ; Daremberg-Saglio. 

E. A. Gardner. 

WAR, WAR-GODS (Semitic). — The earliest 
extant Semitic inscriptions, whether on stone, 
baked clay, papyrus, or parchment, whether 
Babylonian, Egyptian, or Hebrew, tell of wars 
between tribes and nations. From the time 
of Mesilira, before 3000 B.C., through that of 
Eannatum, the military genius of Lagash, of 
Lngal-zaggisi of Erech, the conqueror of the whole 
of Mesopotamia, of Sargon i., of Gudea, or of 
5ammurabi, tothatof Asurbanipalor of Nabonidus. 
wars and rumours of wars never ceased ; from the 
time of the earliest Egyptian inscriptions to that 
of the latest the kings and rulers of Egypt are 
pictured smiting their foes ; and from the time of 
the Exodus to the final fall of Jerusalem the 
Hebrews as a nation were ivarriors, and long 
before they became a nation — if tradition be 
trusted — they were subject to the same condition. 
The Babylonians, Assyrians, and Hebrews were 
warlike peoples, especially the Assyrians. But, 
although E^pt had her great military pharaohs 
at all periods of her history, such as Sesostris in., 
Thutmose in., Anienhotep li., Setii., and Rameses 
II., she was not a great military nation. 

I. Babylonian. — i. War.— The quarrels and 
feuds between rulers of early Bab^onian city- 
states were the beginnings of strife which later 
developed into the elaborate warfare of the 
Assyrians. The king or head of the city, origin- 
ally the patriarch of the clan, was the centre of 
all public life. As priest he was the langu, as 
representative of the god he was the patesi, and 
«s war lord he was the Sarru. Wars were begun 
ny him and were carried on under his direction. 
But all wars were really the affair of the gods.® 

Warlike operations were usually of a military 
nature. But as early as the time of Samsu-iluna 
wars were carried on at the head of the Persian 
Gulf partly on land and partly by the use of boats. 
The Assyrians, indeed, m though not seamen them- 
selves, built a navy with the aid of Plimnician boat- 

I H. Stuart Jones, Companion to Roman Bistory, p. JIS. 

* See below, *. 


builders, and Sennacherib employed Phoenician 
sailors in the pursuit of Merodach-baladan across 
the Persian Gulf, But the Neo-Babylonians not 
only had developed a great merchant fleet, but 
also had become a considerable naval power. 

From the earliest times in Babylonia the support 
of warfare was considered a public obligation, and 
those who were unfit for actual fighting were 
expected to furnish money to pay for a lighting 
unit. The army was recruited by conscription, 
each district being responsible for its quota. This 
militia, called the sdhe or umman&te, were subject 
to immediate call by the king. The levy (dikutu) 
was under the direction of a special officer, called 
the ndgiru, who saw to it that no liable person 
escaped, and, if a man so far forgot himself ns to 
harbour a defaulter from the levy, he was put to 
death.* All estates had to furnish troops at the 
command of the king, who could even impress the 
produce of the land and could also commandeer 
labourers for civilian purposes. By tlie time of 
the 1st Babylonian dynasty there is evidence of 
a regular standing army of professional soldiers, 
recruited partly from natives, but mostly from 
Amorites and from the inhabitants of other 
conquered territories. The body-guard of the 
king consisted of most trustworthy native soldiers. 
In the absence of the king the troops were led by 
the tartannu, or commander-in-chief, who often 
conducted the military campaigns. The armies 
of the Assyrians were well officered. These officers 
formed a semi-caste of a military character, were 
paid with land, a house, and a garden, were 
assigned sheep and cattle, and received in addition 
a regular salary. But they were always at the 
service of the king, oonduoting especially the 
works of mobilization. In case of capture every 
effort was made to procure their ransom. Soldiers 
were well paid, were rewarded with land and a 
Cow, and good discipline was observed among 
them. They were divided into cavalry and foot- 
soldiers, and a careful register of them was kept. 
The whole army was divided into companies of 
thousands, hundreds, fifties, and sometimes tens. 
In Assyria the army was still more highly developed 
until the time of Asumagirpal, who had created 
a fighting machine such os the ancient world had 
never seen before. The military unit in Assyrian 
times was the bowman, who was accompanied by 
his pikeman and shield-bearer. According as 
Assyria became more and more a conqueror of 
foreign peoples, she condemned forced labour at 
home, as in the case of Sargon li., exempted 
certain cities from the obligation of the levy, ns 
in the case of Asurbanipnl, and depended upon her 
vast numbers of mercenaries, hired from conquered 
countries. The Neo-Babylonian army was modelled 
on that of Assyria, making extensive use of hired 
troops. 

The stela of Vulturea, which depicts the sacccsstul war of 
Eannatum of Lagash, in the name of his cod Nlngirsu, sBalnst 
Umma, gives an excellent idea of some of the materials of war 
in that early period. In one battle, in which 6C00 (or perhaps 
3000) men were slain, the troops were drawn up in a solid 
phalanx with long spears, protected by huge shields, *^e 
lance-bearers carried an axe, and were protected by snlelds 
which were borne by the soldiers in the front rank. Each 
Hhield protected two soldiers. The shields were probably of 
leather with bosses of metal, os were also the conical helmets, 
which extended down the neck, and were furnished with ear- 
pieces. A chariot Is represented on the stela, but It was un- 
doubtedly drawn by asses, for the use of the horse was not 
known till the Eosslte perioa. Military standards were common 
in early Babylonian times. The royal weapons consisted of a 
long lance or spear, wielded In the left hand, and a 
mace or throwing-Btick. Naram*Sin la repreaented armed wth 
battle-axe, bow, and helmet. In his chariot the king 
a flat-headed axe and a number of light darts, some Acted with 
double points. It was Dungi of Ur who adopted the bow as a 
national weapon. 

I Code of Hammurabi (hereafter died as ed, R- F 
Harper, Chicago, 1894, § Ifl. 
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After the Introduction of the horse by the Kossitcsi caraliy 
took the plaw of chariote. Chariots were still us^, but only 
on comparatively level terrain, and even then they were more 
ornamental than useful. The cavalry at first used only the 
bow and arrow, but later the spear was used and the horseman 
was furnished mth a complete coat-of-mail. In Aiyrian times 
infantry was divided into iipht- and heavy-armed troops, lie 
light-armed troops wore little clothing— usually only a kilt and 
a fillet round the head— and were armed with spears. The 
heavy-armed wore sandals, a coat-of-mail over the tunic, a 
long fringed robe (over which was a cuirass), and a peaked 
helmet ; they carri^ a short sword, and w'ere furnished with 
a long rectangular shield of wicker-work covered with leather. 
Infantry were usually divided into archers and spearmen. 
Sennacherib abolished the long robe of the heavy-armea infantry 
and substituted leather greaves and booti He also established 
a corps of slingers clad in helmet and breastplate, leather 
drawers, and short boots ; and also a company of engineers 
or pioneers, furnished with double-headed axes, conic.al helmets, 
greaves, and boots. The Assyrians fought with metal weapons. 
Their spear-heads and arrows were usually of bronze, more 
rarely of iron ; their coat-of-mail consisted of bronze scales 
sown to a leather shirt; and many shields were of metal, 
though others were of wicker-work covered with metal. The 
army was supplied with abundant wagons for transpoi^tion of 
baggage, fowl, furniture, tents, ladders, and battering-rams; 
and much skill was expended upon the building of canals and 
fortifications. 

Wars were waged very often for the sake of 
booty and spoils, and the nsual demand made by 
the victor of the vanquished was payment of 
tribute. The favourite metliod of attack was by 
surprise, but, when that was impossible, a frontal 
assault was made. Many inducements were offered 
the foe to surrender, none being more common 
than the proclamation of the prowess of the reign- 
ing king ; but very often a third party intervened 
to bring about peace and conclude a treaty, as in 
the case of Mesilim of Kish, who was instnunental 
in settling a dispute between the kings of Umma 
and Lagasli. Peace was declared and a treaty made. 

2 . War-gods, — The early Babylonians, like 
other primitive folk, peopled their world with 
gods. Every mysterious phenomenon — sun, moon, 
vegetation, storms, water, and all the forces with 
which men were brought into frequent contact — 
was the abode of gods or demons, and usually 
the latter were shunned and the former propitiated. 
Around the abode of the cods men gathered and 
formed a settlement, which was often called after 
the god, just as Shuruppak was named from the 
god Shnnippak. Such a deity was always a war- 
god, for his people depended upon him for defence. 
War was not incompatible with the character of 
a god, for did not Ea and Apsu, Enlil and Tianiat, 
Marduk and Tiamat, engage in deadly warfare I 
So, when one city made war upon another, it was 
because their gods were at feud, and because their 
gods hod ordered the strife. 

The war between Umma and Lngash, as told on the Stela of 
the Vultures, was waged by the command ol the god oJ^Umma 
upon the territory ol Ningirsu, god ot Lagash, and Ningirau, 
backed np by Enlil, Joined battle. It was Zamama, god ot Kish, 
who nchievM victory over the land ot Khamazi, Just as it was 
ASur, the great Assyrian war-god, who won military fame for 
Assyria. 

And, when peace was declared and treaties were 
made, it was the gods who did it, for Mesilim 
records the treaty of peace which the gods of 
Umma and Lagash themselves had drami tip. 
The city-gods were thus the real kings and rulers, 
and so the very title patesi, home by early rulers 
of Babylonian states, designated^ them as repre- 
sentatives of their state-god, for it was a religious 
title. This explains how it happened that certain 
Babylonian kings, de.siring to enhance their own 
power, assumed the title of ilu, ‘ god ’ ; and, when 
a patesi felt himself powerful enough to risk the 
displeasure of his own god, he would appeal to the 
gou of a city other than his own, when the petition 
was for something which the foreign god olono 
could proenre.® 

iThe earliest mention of » horse in Babylonia is fraud on * 
tablet of the ist Babylonian dynasty (OiZ x. {JP07J t). 

> K.g., Ur-Nina appealed to Enki (Ea) for a favourable c^sc]^ 
wbtn plAntilDj^ to build the ttmple of £i*nlnnti. 


Whenever, as often happened, two or more 
settlements amalgamated into one city or state, 
the various gods sometimes amalgamated, trans- 
ferring the attributes of all the gods to the stronge-st 
god, with whom all the others were identitied. 
But sometimes the various gods remained inde- 
pendent, the most warlike retaining tlie tide of 
war-god. Hence, while every city- or state-god 
was originally a war-god, yet when, by amalgama- 
tion, a state acquired a pantheon, only one of the 
members of that pantheon, as a rule, retained the 
title of war-god. Then all wars were carried on 
in the name of that particular god. And so it was 
that, while the Babylonians of the {leriod of 
Hammurabi recognizeil many gods, Marduk was 
the war-god* par excellence, altliough Nabu was 
also recognized ns a war-god. The following are 
the Babj-loiiinn and Ass\Tian deities who retained 
more or less of tlieit warlike characteristics. 

Enlil, son of Anu and chief god of Nijijinr, whose 
temple was the mighty E-kur, was primarily a 
storm-god, and he had his origin and liome in a 
mountain. Although he is most commonly known 
as a storm- and vegetation-god, ho was also, as 

E atron deity of the mighty city of Nippur and 
end of an early Babylonian pant heon, ‘ king of 
the gods,' ‘ father of the gods,’ and hush.and of the 
great goddess Ninlil. But he never lost that 
attribute which was ascribed to all early Baby- 
lonian gods, viz. ‘warrior.’ Ho was the ‘mighty 
warrior,’ and, ns such, retained his place ns 
supreme war-god when Nippur, his own city, 
became mighty. Among all the other cities that 
came under the sway of Nippur no one po.sses.sed 
a war-god as powerful as Enlil, and so Jblnlil, the 
son of Anu, and consequently solar deity, became 
the official wnr-god of Nipi>ur. No one could hope 
to fight victoriously against Enlil ; * hence his fame 
as a great warrior-god.® As all gods were repre 
sented by symbols, os seen on the numerous 
kiiddurm, or houndarj’-stones, so Enlil was 
symbolized by his weapon, an ‘ ensnaring net 
which encircles the hostile land,’® and is pictured 
carrying away his enemies who ore entangled in 
his net, 

Istar, or, according to the Sumerians, Ninni or 
Innina, was daughter of Enzn, and ‘miBtre.s3 of 
the landa’ She was also ‘mistrass of heaven 
and earth,’ and had her home in Uruk. The word 
‘Istar’ is Semitic, and perhaps indicates that 
she was a vcgetation-godacss, if is be from piS, 

* tree,’ ‘ wood.^ She was considered a solar deity 
at a very early period, and is referred to ns the 
‘light of heaven and earth.’ But with the passage 
of time she oasumed other attributes. Sne was 
the mother-goddess par excellence and the goddes-s 
of love ; she was identified with Venus as the 
‘ queen of heaven ’ ; she was the patroness of law 
and order ; she was the raging storm that devas- 
tates heaven and earth ; and she and Tammur 
were associated in a way suggesting the female 
and male principles of life. But more tlmn all cL«e 
she was ' mistress of battles ’ ® and ‘ inistrc“s of war 
and battle.’* She is the mnttabbilrct hakhi, ‘the 
bearer of orms,’ the ' goddess of battle and warfare, 
who goes by the side of the king, favourite one, 
the terrible one of his enemies.’’ Her warlike 

1 .»':v :7;. —.■‘■'V i r'*** ci Kim-SIn, and hlj control of 

y ■ 'rity, loTdofnianrdtT-tt.aSc!', 

I Hsiduk. 

» 'V ■ f '■ ■ ianTexu,tie.,in0,t ZrUiih, 

ilusfum (hertafUrr cited as CT), xv. 11. £2, 

>T. Pafroilh, y.vr GciUrtfhrt in dm eithaitUmUdifn 
Kl'nintiniKhriften, Paderborn, ISIS, pp, 1X2-12S, S18-Z2X 
* n'AI ir.s 27, no. *, ES. 

>P. Thureau-Dunpin, Pi* ramrriltfien unS allndit-Am 
Kdniorintrhrxflm, Peiprip, 1SC7, p. 7» (bervaftcr dUd as fAPi. 

• C^/xxTiLo, P2f. 

T A- T. Clay, MUcfUanttna Tnteriptimj in tkt TaU Pai’j- 
Ionian CalUetwn, Kew Haven, IB16, p. IS. 
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character is excellently brought outin Asurhanipal’s 
dream.’ As a war-goddess she is frequently (and 
as early as 3000 b.c.) depicted on seals, where she 
is usually represented with clubs, scimitars, bows, 
and other weapons, leading captives to the king.’' 
In the Gilgamesh epic Istar is a war-goddess, and 
in the time of Hammurabi, and more especially in 
Assyrian times, she was ‘mistress of war and of 
battle.’ As Assyrian war-goddess she became the 
consort of A.sur and was the special war-protector 
of Assyrian kings. Asurbanipal’s description of 
the warlike Istar is famous,® and, when he founded 
his capital at Nineveh, he established there the 
cult of Istar of battles. In fact, the goddess 
became so popular in warlike Assyria that she 
was identified with three great shrines, Nineveh, 
Arbela, and Kidmuru, and became sometimes three 
separate goddesses, although usually only two, be- 
cause of the comparative unimportance of Kidmuru. 
There was an Istar of the north as well as of the south 
— a differentiation which resulted in the belief in a 
male and female Istar. As a male Istar was the 
morning star, and as a female she was the evening 
star. To the very end of the Neo-Babylonian 
dynasty she was the war-goddess, who carried 
quiver and bow and llew to battle like a swallow.® 
Her symbol as war-goddess was the lion and the 
five- or eight-pointed star Sirius, but sometimes 
she was symbolized by a bow.® 

Istar, as goddess of war, was identified with 
several other goddesses of war, especially Isfeara,’ 
who was ‘ lady of conquest ’ * and ‘ lady of victory 
over the lands ’ ; ® Innini, who, originally a goddess 
of light and the star Venus, because of warlike 
qualities ascribed to the stars, was regarded by 
the Sumerians as a conquering deity,’® the ‘ ladjr of 
battle,’” and was represented in a standing position 
leading a captive by a string inserted in his nose,” 
her symbol being the bowj” Anunit, who was 
Avorshipped as a goddess of battle at Agade and 
Sippar, of whom Nabonidus said that he built a 
temple 

' to Anunit the lady of battle, she that bears bow and quiver, 
who executes perfectly the command of Enlil her father, who 
exterminates the foe, who annihiiates the evii, who waiks before 
the gods, who at sunrise and sunset renders favourabie my 
omens.’ “ 

She is also identified with Antu, a heavenly deity, 
whom Hammurabi calls the Astar of Agade,’® and 
with Aja, a goddess of light and of Avar ; Avith the 
Avarlike Ninni, to Avhom Eannatum on the Stela 
of Vultures ascribes his victory ; and Avith Nana. 

Marduk, ‘ the first-bom son of Ea,’ AA'as origin- 
ally a solar deity, but his Avarlike character became 
prominent in the time of the Hammurabi dynasty, 
Avhen his city, Babylon, became great. When the 

’ E. Schrader, Keilimchrifllieht Bibliothek, ii. [1890] 249 fl. 
(hereafter cited as KB). 

s W. H. Ward, Sent Cylinders of Western Asia, Washington, 
1910, pp. 165tf., 248ff., Cylinders and Other Ancient Oriental 
Seals, New York, 1909, nos. 00, 91 ; J. de Morran, Slission 
seientifique en Perse, Paris, 1894-96, vol. iv., pi. x. and p. 
161 fit. 

> S. Ijangdon, Tammuz and Ishtar, Oxford, 1914, p. 10& _ 

4 M. Jastrow, Die Religion Babyloniens und Assyriens, 
Giessen, 1905-12, i. 639. 

6 KB iii. 1. 113, 2. 105 ; G. A. Reisner, Samerisch-babylonisehe 
Bymnen, Berlin, 1890, pp. 108, 44. 

t Langdon, pi. i. no. 1. 

I CT xxiv. 18 rev. 7 ; S. A. B. llercer. The Oath in Babylonian 
and Assyrian Literature, Paris, 1912, p. 43 ff. 

8 KB iv. 72, 28. 

»L. W. King, Babylonian Boundary -Slones and Ilemorial 
Tablets in the British Museum, Ix)ndon, 1912, p. 47. 

18 A king of Erech addressed her as ' lioness of battle ' (RA ii, 
U4, 27). 

II SAK, p. 74 f. 

13 Ward, Seal Cylinders of IT. Asia, p. 167: SAK, p. 172. 

IS K. Frank, Bilder und Symbols babytonisch-assyriseher 
Goiter (,LSSt ii. 2), lieipzig, 1006, p. 19. 

14 VorderasiatiseJie Bibliothek, iv. 228, 22-26. 

15 C§ iv. 48 ; i.e. the AJdar of early Semites. She la the 
'Anat, queen of heaven, mistress of the gods, who was goddess 
of war in Egypt. 


creation legends Avere recast, during this same 
dynasty, Hammurabi’s AA-ar-god (often addressed aa 
such in hymns’), Marduk, was the AA-arrior-hero who 
sleAV 'liamat, the spirit of chaos. He became so 
great that a (sliortlived) custom arose of identify- 
ing all gods Avith him.® His greatness outlived the 
Assyrian empire, Avhen he Avas called Bel-AIardnk, 
having absorbed the characteristics of the old god 
Bel, second person of the triad, Anu, Bel, and Ea, 
and lived on till the end of the Neo-Babylonian 
period. He is often pictured as a Avarrior Avith 
scimitar,® and his ^mbol AA’as the flaming sun. 

Nergal, son of Enlil, Avas originally god of the 
midday or scorching sun, and Avas often identified 
Avith Samas. He then Avas associated Avitli disease 
and death, and from that he developed into a Avar- 
god. As such he Avas called Marduk ia kahli,* 
‘Marduk of Avar,’ ‘the lord of spears and boAA’s,’* 
ur-sag karradu, ‘ the Avarrior,’ the great SAVord- 
god,® and, as destraction that accompanies Avar, 
he Avas identified Avith the planet Mars. He first 
became knoAAm as a war-god during the HKimnur- 
abi dynasty, and continued so throughout the 
Assyrian and Neo-Babylonian periods. 

Ninib,’ son of Enlil and god of Nippur, was 
originally a solar deity, and, as first-born of Ea, 
Avas a vegetation- and Avater-god. As early as the 
Han’rourabi dynasty he Avas called Marduk Sa 
dlli, ‘Marduk of strength,’® and in Samsuiluna’s 
reim he AA’as called ‘the great AA’arrior.’® He is 
addressed as ‘mighty god, Avarrior, ruler of the 
Anunnaki, controller of the Igigi.’’® In a text 
translated and discussed by Pinches in PSBA 
xxviii. [1906] 203-218, 270-283, Ninib is fully de- 
scribed as a Avar-god of the mountains. He is 
called ‘the lord, the destroyer of the mountains, 
Avho hath no rival,’ ‘the AA’arrior Avho is like a 
steer’ ; and he is said to collect his army in order 
to spoil the land of the enemy. In Assyrian and 
Neo-Babylonian times, especially the former, 
Ninib continued to be ‘ the destroyer of the king’s 
enemies ’and ‘the mighty one of the gods.’ He 
AA’as symbolized as a Avild bull, as a double-headed 
raven, and later as an eagle. 

Nin-dar-a, husband of Ishara, was called ‘the 
Avarlike king,’” and Nin-dub Avas compared to a 
Avarrior.’® Ningirsu, chief god of Lagash and son 
of Enlil, is called the ‘Avarrior of Enlil,”® and is 
identified in this r61e Avith Ninib. On the Stela 
of the Vultures he is shoAvn clubbing the enemiM 
of Lagash, Avhom he has bound in a net ; and he is 
symbolized by the divine storm-bird_. Nin-giS- 
zida, son of Ninazu, prototype of Ninib and pro- 
tective god of Gudea, Avas perhaps also a Avar-god, 
although no reference to him as such has been 
found. Nin-sakh, prototype of Ninib, and Nin- 
si-a, called also Nin-du-a, are also thought to 
have been Avar-deities. Ramman, Avhose ideogram 
is IM, and Avho is identified Avith Adad, Mer, and 
Iskur, Avas knoAAUi as early as the time of H*””’’””'' 
abi as a ‘ Avarrior,’ ’* although he is the storm-god 
par excellence. From the time of Hammurabi, 
hoAvever, he AA’as recognized as a Avar-god, except 
1 Beitrdge zur Assyriologie, v. 281. 

3 M. Jastrow, Aspects of Religious Belief and Praeliee in 
Babylonia and Assyria, New York and London, 1911, p. 102. 

8 AVard, opp. cilt. p. 16311., and nos. 92-94. 

4 Ja-strow, Aspects of Relig. Belief, p. 102. 

8 Einr:, Babylonian Bounaary-Stones, p. 47. 
bLSSli.0. , 

7 Properly transcribed Nin-Ib, perhaps 'lord of Ib (C/T’xrlv. 

1, 6 ; XX. 4b), sometimes transoribea Ninip, Niri?, Nmrap, 
Enu-rfiStu, En-mnStu, AnuSat, Ninurta, and finally Nin-urasa. 

8 Jastrow, Aspects of Relig. Belief, p. 103, CT xxlv. 60. 

8 A. Poebel, Babylonian Legal and Business Documents, 
Philadelphia, 1909, p. 79. 
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in Assyria, where he played just one r61e, that of 
god of storms. In Babylonia he was associated — 
t.g., by Nebuchadrezzar l.— Avith Istar, as war- 
deity, and was pictured with a club.^ Samas 
(Sumerian Babbar), although the sun-god par 
excellence, was kno^vn as ‘ the conqueror of foreign 
lands,’* and as such was a war-god, whose weapon 
was ‘the great net.’* Sukamuna was a Kassite 
god of war, whose symbol was the midday sun, 
and, therefore, a destructive power like Nergal. 
Tur-lil-en, a Neo-Babylonian deity, was described 
as ‘ breaking the weapons of the enemies.’ Zam- 
ama, patron deity of Kish, was early associated 
with istar as a war-"od,* and ^vas called Marduk 
Sa tahazi, ‘ Marduk of battle,’ * as well as ‘ the king 
of battle.’ “ 


Asur, the great god, Assyria’s war-god par 
excellence, was originally a solar deity, his symbol 
representing a sun-disk with protruding rays. 
Then he developed into a god of fertility — a com- 
and water-god — and finally became a war-god. 
According as Assyria became more and more 
militaristic, so Asur’s attribute as war-god be- 
came more and more all-absorbing, until hebecame 
the dominating character in Assyrian religion. 
His divine city depended upon the location of the 
royal residence, and from there all warfare was 
carried on in his name. His popularity was due 
to Assyria’s military prowess. He is always 
associated with mighty •weapons {kakka danna), 
and is he ‘who protects the troops.’ The disk as 
his symbol was surmounted by the figure of a 
warrior.* 

II. Egyptian. — i. War. — Wliile some classical 
ivriters say that Egypt was divided among the 
king, priests, and warriors, others assert that from 
the beginning Egypt was a peaceful country. _ At 
any rate it can truly be said that the Egyptians 
never admired a military career, nor were the 
conditions under which they lived favourable to 
the development of a military nature ; e.g., 'Egypt 
was shut in geographically from the rest of the 
world ; there were no great peoples in her neigh- 
bourhood to contend with, and no fertile lands 
within her reach to covet. Nevertheless, from the 
very first Egypt was called upon to -wage war. 
Her literature attests this, and her earliest nome 
standards are, in all probability, military in 
character. Pre-dynastic and proto-dynastic monu- 
ments, such as the Palette of Nar-Mer, preserve 
evidence of warlike conflict, and Uni, a nobleman 
of the Vlth dynasty, tells of important wars 
(although tiiey are the only known important 
ones of the Old Kingdom) carried on against the 
Bedawin in the time of Pepi i.* There wore other 
military expeditions during this early period, and 
by tlie time of Sesostris III. of the Xllth dynasty 
rather formidable armies were mustered. _ Yet, 
when compared witli the wars of later periods or 
with tliose of Ass'yria, these military expeditions 
of the Old and Middle Kingdoms must bo pro- 
nounced mere razzias — raids for loot, slaves, cattle, 
gold, etc. _ . , . , , , 

Nor Avas the period of disintegration Avhicli fol- 
lowed the Xllth djTiasty conducive to the CTowth 
of militarism. But the conquest of Egypt bv the 
Hyksos (5.0.) breathed a new spirit into the land. 
The foreipgiers must be ejected, and Egypt proved 
herself, under Ahmoso I., equal to the occasion. 
Thenceforth she began her career of conquest under 
the empire-builders, Thutmose III., Seti I., Bamescs 
1 Wurd, Sent Cythidert, p. 170 II. 

» S.1 /r, p. 200. I76.p.l0f. 
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® Jastrow, Aftxctt of Roltg. Seiief, p. 103. 

' Scc.^’lurtlicr, J. Ilehn, Die biblUche und die MyloniteAe 
Golten'ilee, tclpxifr, 1013, pp. ISO-PO. 

» J. II. Brcxrtcd, .ilnoVnt {tecorde of hgtryi, Clilexso, loos- 
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n., and Eameses m. She became a ^eat mUitary 
poAver, and took up the oflensiA’e against her erst- 
Avhile Asiatic masters. Eameses ii. even developed 
a military c.aste, and for a Avhile tlie military pro- 
fession ranked high. Her military character, hoiv- 
eA-er, Avas not enduring ; the Egyptians lacked that 
gallimtry and chivalry Avhich are essential to a 
truly military character. There is evidence that 
the Eg}'ptians Avere as destructive to the liA'ing and 
as savage to the dead — Avhose corpses they often 
mutilated — as other peoples, although Diodorus’ 
seeks to excuse their conduct. 

Nor Avere the Egyptians a naval people, although 
they possessed considerable fleets of mercliant 
ships, which naAugnted the Mediterranean, the 
i Eed Sea, and the Nile. But the same great 
I national crisis Avhich developed a strong army and 
a shortlived liking for conquest developed also a 
navy. 'When Alimose I. attacked the Hyksos, he 
did so by sea as Avell as by land. Of course tliere 
were warships before his time. Uni escorted Ids 
flotilla of merchantmen from Elephantine doAvn 
the Nile to Memphis ; Kheti II. of the IXth 
dynasty had ships ; and Sesostris in. re-made a 
canal in the First Cataract through Avhich his war- 
ships could pass. By the time of the XVIIlth 
dynasty a real navy had developed, and Avas em- 
ployed in connexion Avith the campaipns in Syria. 
Although Eameses n. had a considerable fleet, 
the first king to recognize the tme importance of 
the navy avos Eameses in., Avho established a fleet 
in the Mediterranean and another in the Eed Sea. 
The naval battles of this king are sjtlendidly 
pictured at Mcdinet Habu. With the exception 
of the battle Avith the Hyksos,* the battles of 
Eameses in. are the only real naval conflicts 
knoAATi to ECT’ptian history. The navy, like the 
army, soon deteriorated, and never more played 
any important part in E^'pt, not even in the time 
of Cleopatra, Avho is orbited by Orosins*with a 
fleet of 170 large ships. 

Egyptian religion never condemned Avar, The 
most ancient of Egyptian Avars were among the 
gods themselves or botAveen gods and men ; and 
so Egyptian kings in making Avar claimed divine 
example. The Egyptians named all Avars revolt, 
because they were presumed to be against the 
Egyptian gods. The duty of the king Avna to 
avenpe the gods of impiety, the word for ‘ imniety’ 
(aaditiio) being the same ns for ‘enemy.’* )n 
short, all Avar Avns moral, ideal, supernatural, and 
sanctioned by divine precedent. 

In earliest Egypt there were soldiers who were 
selected from all parts of the political district, and, 
as early ns Pepi I., conquered territorie.s were com- 

S ellcd to contribute men in case of AA-ar. But there 
id not exist nn army in the modem sense of the 
term. In the Middle Kingdom there were pro- 
fessional soldiers aa-Iio were called ‘folloAvers of 
his majesty.’ They were divided into companies 
of 100 men, and tliey garrisoned the palace and 
the strongholds of the roj’nl house from Nubia to 
the Asiatic frontier. They were the nucleus of a 
standing army. In case of actual war the grc.at 
nobles, or nomarchs, sent their quota of men, 
Avhom they had carefully trained, anned Avith bows 
and arroAvs. Then there AA-ere contingent.*! supplied 
by the estates of the great tcmplc-s, Ijc-sidcii mercen- 
aries of friendly chiefs. These armies Avere often 
called upon to clo guard duly, as in the case of the 
army ot Sc.‘!ostris 1., which avos cinpIoA'ed in the 
defence of lalionrcrs. With the nac of the Empire, 
and ns a result of the Hyksos overlord*<hip, a 
regular army avos gradually developed. It hsd 
1 1_ 
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two grand divisions, composed of experienced 
troops who had learned tactics in Syria. These 
two grand armies were divided into divisions, each 
division named after a god — e.g.. Amen, Ra, Ptah, 
etc. Military schools were established and barracks 
abounded. In fact, military training began in 
childhood, when gymnastics, archery, and tlie use 
of the battle-axe and javelin were taught. The 
trained and disciplined troops of Egypt were often 
the subject of artists and sculptors, and the drilling 
of recruits, racing, jumping, war-dances, and sieges 
were often depicted.’ Rameses li. held regular 
councils of war,“ and Diodorus ° preserves a tra- 
dition that the military formed one of the three 
classes into which Egyptian society was divided. 
In spite of all, however, Egypt never possessed an 
army equal in discipline and equipment to those 
of Assyria. 

During the height of Egypt’s military power the 
soldier was well treated. Be was allowed, free of 
all charge, eight acres of land, he was free from 
forced labour when on active service, he could not 
be cast into prison for debt, and he was expected 
to provide himself with the necessary arms and 
everything requisite for a campaign. If he were 
brave, distinctions and other signs of honour were 
showered upon him. As early as the Vltli dynasty 
mercenaries were employed, and these were allowed 
to retain their own arms and customs. The peoples 
most commonly engaged to fight the wars of Egypt 
were the ‘Nine-bow Barbarians’ from Nubia, the 
‘ Shardana ’ from Europe, the Libyans, and the 
Syrians, The last-named were so frequently em- 
ployed that the term l^ana-srj, 'young Syrian,’ 
oecame a common word for soldier. Most of the 
army of Rameses III. were mercenaries, and after 
his reign these men were so much accustomed to 
the country that they in turn as foreigners 
conquered and dominated Egypt — such were the 
Libyans, the Sudanese, the Persians, the Greeks, 
and the Romans. 

In early Egypt Home soldiers carried a large boiv, had one or 
two ostrich feathers on their head, and a narrow band around 
the upper part of their body ; others carried a large shield and 
a spear, or a small shield, over which skin was stretched, and a 
battle-axe ; still others carried no shield but had a large axe, a 
lance, and a sling. During the Empire regiments of light in- 
fantry carried a javelin, a lance, and a dagger, or a short 
straight sword ; the heavy infantry bore spears and a curved 
sword. The cavalry were armed with the battle-axe, and most 
of them carried shields made of bull’s bide, while bronze 
helmets were worn, although a more common head-dress was 
a thick quilted cap, the colour of which varied with the regi- 
ment, some with fringes, others with tassels. The archers 
were the most important soldiers In the army. They were 
divided into companies of foot- and chariot-archers. They 
wore quilted helmets with coloured tassels. The arrows were 
about 84 inches long, and were of wood or reed tipped with 
metal. They sometimes carried an axe or boomerang.4 
Cavalry was not known till the Hyksos period, for it was these 
Semites who introduced the horse into Egypt. Thenceforth 
chariots drawn by horses and cavalry became very popular, 
Sbeshonk i. is reported to have bad 60,000 horsemen in his 
army which marched into Palestine. 

The weapons of the earliest Egyptians were very simple. At 
first they consisted of large stout sticks. But later the offensive 
weapons were bow, spear, javelin, sling, sword, dagger, knife, 
falchion, axe, and club ; defensive arms were metfU helmet or 
quilted head-piece, coat of armour, and shield. 

The Egs'ptians fought best behind walls, and many forts were 
therefore built in Egj-pt, espeoialiy at the Second Cataract and 
on the north-eastern boundary of Egypt. Towns were fortified, 

such as Pelusiu ~ ‘ '' ‘‘h in Nubia; and 

Thutmose i. fort • the Third Catar- 
act. In the gr .■ ‘ i materials of all 

kinds for siege, ■ ' . ' ■ ; . .ttering-rams, for 

transportation, such ns wagons and baggage-trucks, and for 
convenience, such ns chairs, tables, and elaborate tents, were 
rovided. Each company had its own standard, which was 
eld in admiration ; and each regiment was furnished with 
mustcal instruments, usually trumpets and drums. 

The only Egyptian campaign conducted on any 
definite plan was that of Rameses li. against the 
t See, t.q., J. G. tVilkinson, The Ancient Egyptiam, London, 
1878, pattnn, esp. i. 192. 
aifTVviii. 128f. •LB4. 

4 Excellent illustrations of Egyptian soldiery are to be seen in 
Lspsius, Ui., and in Wilkinson. 


Hittites. But there is evidence of the use of a 
great deal of strategy in the manamvres of the 
soldiers of Thutmose III., and especially in the way 
in which Joppa was taken by Thutiyi. Armies 
were drawn up in well-arranged battle-array, with 
due regard to the wings, centre, and flanks. The 
many Egyptian inscriptions allbrd an excellent 
idea of the ivay in which Egyptian battles were 
fought, such as those at Megiddo, Kadesh, and the 
early wars in the time of Pepi I. A favourite 
company-formation with the Egyptian was the 
phalanx, with the heavy infantry in the centre 
and light infantry and archers disposed round 
them. Light-armed regiments were also left free 
for skirmishing and for flanking movements, such 
as those which were so well carried out at Kadesh 
by Rameses II. The Egyptian phalanx became so 
famous that Croesus used it most efiectively against 
Cyrus. 

War at all times and especially under the Theban 
monarchs was a means of procuring slaves and 
booty. The demand for tribute does not appear 
before the Asiatic conquests, although ransom 
seems to appear as early as the civil wars which 
.preceded the Xllth dynasty. In order to prove 
to the king the completeness of victory, warriors 
were in the habit of cutting ofi" the hands and 
sometimes the heads’ of the vanquished and 
placing them in Jieajis before him. But the 
Egyptian w,as always glad when peace came and 
a treaty was drawn up. The most famous treaty 
in Egyptian history, and the most detailed known 
to the ancient world, was that drawn up between 
Rameses II. and Hattusil ii. the Hittite king.® 

2. War-gods. — Originally every social group 
had its god, and every god was, in a sense, a 
war-god. When smaller groups amalgamated into 
larger cities and nomes, the gods of the constituent 
groups amalgamated into the god of the most 
powerful unit in the group, just as Sekhet and 
Hathor were absorbed into Amon of Thebes, and 
to him were ascribed the characteristics of the 
absorbed gods. If the age was warlike, one of the 
attributes of such a deity would be that of war- 
god. Whenever the age and location were not 
warlike, the war attribute of the deity receded into 
the background. Thus it is that previous to the 
Hyksos period there are no prominent Egj’ptian 
war-gods. As a matter of fact, the Egyptians 
never of themselves developed great war-gods; 
those deities in their pantheon udio retain their 
warlike attributes are Asiatic, and were introduced 
during the Empire- Yet the idea of yar-deities 
was well known in Egypt from earliest times. Did 
not Homs battle with Set, and did not every 
king, as son of Homs, have to fight the gods 
enemies T The fierceness of the wars with the 
Hyksos was due to the fact that Egypt’s^ gods 
were at war with the hated gods of the Asiatics. 

The following deities,_ almost all of whom are 
foreign, are the war-deities known to Egyptian 
literature. Aasith is usually represented as a 
woman armed with shield and club, riding a horse 
into the battle-field. She is a war-goddess of 
Semitic origin in whom W. Max Muller sees the 
counterpart of Esau. A stela set up by Seti i. at 
Redesiyeh, on the road to the gold-mines of Mt. 
Zabara, connects her with the desert. Afflon-I^, 
one of the primeval deities of Egypt, whose chief 
seat of worship was at Thebes, became very proram- 
ent as a war-god in the XVIIIth dynasty as a 
result of the victories of that period. An-horet, 
or Anhur, local god of Abydos, was god of the 
dead, but wa^ also represented as a man standing 
with a spear in his raised hand. He was a wamor- 

1 Lepslug, i!L 128. . j,, 

* W. M. Muller, JOer EUndnitvertrag Rametet IJ. ona 
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god, and as such became identified in the Greek 
period witli Ares. 'Anat, ‘queen of heaven, mis- 
tress of the gods,’ was an Asiatic goddess of vrar. 
She was tlie same as the Sumerian An, with 
Semitic feminine termination, Antu, She is re- 
presented ns sitting with a spear in one hand and 
B-\vinging a battle-axe. She is probably the same 
as the goddess referred to by gammurabU Anthyt 
was a Syro-Phoenician war-goddess, represented 
with shield and spear in the right hand and club 
in the left. Her cult was associated with N. and 
S. Syria, where cities were named after her— c.gr., 
Bath-Anth. Antsus, probably another name of 
the same goddess, is known only in late sources. 
She was worshipped at Antaiopolis, and was repre- 
sented as a warrior or hunter with a high feather 
on her head and clad in Roman armour. Asth 3 rrthet 
of Apollinopolis was introduced into Egypt in the 
XVIlIth dynasty. She is the same as Astarte, a 
Syrian war-goddess, and was depicted as a lion- 
headed human firare, driving a chariot drawn by 
four horses over her prostrate foe. 'Asit may be 
another form of Asthyrthet. Bar, or Pa-Bar, was 
a Syro-Phoenician war-god, the Baal of the OT. 
He was introduced into Egj'pt in the XVIIIth 
dynasty. Originally he was the personification of 
the burning and destroying heat of the sun and of 
the blazing desert wind. He was worshipped in 
the neighbourhood of Tanis, and was a favourite 
of Eameses li., who compared himself with Bar. 
Bast, ‘ Indy of the East,* as well as Sekhet, was 
a personification of heat and light, and was re- 
nowned as a destroyer of the enemies of the sun- 
god and lOf the deceased. Bes, of ‘ the land of 
Punt,’ was a god of complex character, but as_a 
god of war and slaughter lie carried two knives in 
his hands. As a warrior he was represented wear- 
ing a short military tunic, and holding in his left 
hand a shield, and a short sword in his right hand. 
As a war-god he appears in the XVIIIth dynasty. 
IJeru-Behutet is a form of Homs, under which he 
waged war with Set or Ty'phon. His symbol is 
tiie Sphinx at Gizeh. Another form of Homs is 
Heru-Sept, the smiter of the Menti, and god of 
battle; and still another form of Horus, who 
‘ loved an hour of fighting more than a day of re- 
joicing,’ is Heru-Thema, the piercer, and, os such, 
a god of war. Mafiet is a war-goddess, whose 
symbol is the sign ‘ to follow,’ Seiiis. Menthu was 
an ancient Egyptian war-god, whose seat wm at 
Thebes. He is represented in human form with a 
bull’s tail and head of a hawk. His head is sur- 
mounted by a sun-disk between double plumes. 
Sometimes he is depicted as a hawk-headed sphinx. 
He is represented with bow and arrows, a club, 
and a knife. He is seen on the prow of the sun- 
boat and slays the demon with liis lance. He was 
an old local god, a personification of the destrac- 
tive heat of tlie sun, but in later times he becanie 
Mentu-Ba. He was Ranieses ii.’s patron war-god. 
Neith was worshipped in the Delta in pre-dynastio 
times. While she was, at an early' pcriod,_a per- 
sonification of a form of the great inert primeval 
watery moss, she was later represented with bow 
and arrows, and ns such was considered a 
goddess as well as a goddess of the chase. Nep- 
hebet and her twin-sister Uatchet were destroyers 
of the enemies of the gods. Reshpu, or Besheph, 
had his centre of worship at Het-Beshep in the 
Delta, but was an imported SyTian deity. In 
Egyptian texts he is called ‘lord of the two-fmd 
strength among the company of the gods. He 
is represented as a warrior with spear and shield 
in the left hand, and club in the right hand. As 


* CB Ir. 4a To the same cjde of divine belnp* bclonp KUr 
of Nineveh and Astarte, mistress of horses, who was confa«<;d 
with the warlike Sekhmet, all of whom were known and rreoc- 
»lied Of war-goddesses In ngypt- 


his Semitic name shows, he was a personification 
of the burning and destraction of fire and lightning. 
Sekhmet, or Sekhet, ‘ the powerful,’ is represented 
wearing a solar disk on her head, symbolizing the 
warlike attributes of the sun. She was called 
‘ the fiery one emitting flames against the enemies ’ 
of the god, and her duty was to scorch and con- 
sume the enemies of her father. Up-Uaut, ‘the 
opener of the way,’ was originally a war-god, who 
opened the way for troops through the enemies 
land. He is sometimes represented in the prow 
of the boat of Rfi. 

HI. Hebrew. — i. ’War . — ^Although the ideal 
of the great prophets of the 8th and 7th centuries 
was peace, war was approved by the propliets of 
early Israel. The Hebrew people were not iin war- 
like, and with them, as with other Oriental peoples, 
war was sanctioned by the deity. From tlie 
e.arliest to the latest times in the histoiy of Israel 
Jahweh fought for His people, and they followed 
Him to battle. Before oattle oracles were con- 
sulted to learn Jahweh ’s will ; > prophets of Jahweh 
were appealed to for ^idance;® and prayer was 
offered up to Him before tlie attack.^ Jahweh 
Himself called His consecrated one to battle;* 
priests of Jahweh sounded the alarm with 
trumpets ; * and campaigns were Ixigun with sacri- 
ficial rites.* In fact, warfare was a holy calling, 
with which tabu was associated,’ for to ‘ prejiaro ’ 
or to ‘ sanctify ’ war was to carry out initiatory 
religious rites." The camp was a holy place because 
Jahweh was there,* ana there were the sacred 
ephod” and the ark of Jahweh.” 

The Hebrews did not possess an army’ worthy of 
the name till the time of the monarchy. Gideon’s 
band numbered 300, and the Danites had a force 
of 600. At this early period warfare con.sisted of 
raids and forays. All males were collected by the 
recognized leader,” to whom friendly tribes allied 
themselves.” But, besides a bodyguard,” Saul had 
a standing army of 3000 men.” Israel’s army was 
divided into thousands, hundreds, fifties, and tens.” 
As early as the time of David steps were taken to 
recruit a regular army, and it was placed under 
the command of Joab as commander-in-chief. 
Besides that, David himself had Ids _on-n body- 
guard of from 400 to COO men. Mobilization was 
announced by' sound of the trumpet throughout 
the land.” An interesting picture of niohilization 
in Israel can be seen in Is 2‘2''" and in Ezk 
It is described as the drawing of the sword from 
the sheath. Sometimes a fonual declaration of 
war was made, ns in the case of Amaziah of Judali 
against Jelioash of Isriml,” but more often spies 
were sent out,” and hostilities began in spring.® In 
later times regular mercenaries were cmployeil,” 
and under Herod soldiers were trained in Bomnn 
fashion. 

Hebrew armies up to Solomon's time consisted only of 
Intanlry, Ilcht and heavy. Ueavj- arms consisted of a round 
helmet of bronre, a coat of mall, bronte crenves, a sword of 
Iron, s spear, and a lance. Uzht arras comprised bow and 
arrows and a small shield. Solomon Introduced cavalry and 
chariots, and had 12,000 cavalry, 1400 chariots, and 40,OO!j 
chariot horses, y . *-s"ners, and standards, 

and were furnish' ' ■■■ ■■ :i '■ ■ ■ 1 ■ . ut each soldier was 
obllped to provl'- ' s i - ■■■<“'. ■ . sometime* retrulir 

prosislon was made for hlm.“ Guard* were placed round the 
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tamps, 1 which were changed three times during the night.* 
The Hebrews inherited the fortresses of the Oanoanites, but 
Solomon built his own, such ns that at Hazor, Megiddo, etc. 
They usually stood on hills. Special battering-rams and cata- 
pult were constructed for siege work.* 

Hebrew forces were drawn up either in line or 
in three divisions, a centre and two wings. There 
was also a rearguard for protection during the 
march and to take care of stragglers.^ Sometimes, 
instead of a general conflict between two opposing 
forces, a decision was left to two opposing groups 
of equal but limited number,® or even to two 
opposing individuals.® There was a battle-cry to 
inspire courage,’ and the order to retreat was given 
by sound of tlie trumpet. 

Strategy was not unknown to the Hebrews: 
Joshua made a night attack after a rapid night 
march to relieve Gibeon ; ® circumvention was prac- 
tised by David ;* Joshua surprised the Canaanites 
at the waters of Merom ; David executed a flank 
movement against the Philistines ; ’’ the men of 
Israel made a successful feint against the Ben- 
jamites at Gibeah;*’ and Joshua captured Ai by 
ambush.” 

The victor was hailed with song,” and victory 
was celebrated with public thanksgiving;’® but 
prisoners were sold as slaves’® and often treated in 
a savage manner.” The spoil was divided equally 
between those in battle and those in camp ; ’* a 
portion was reserved for the Levites and as a 
tribute to Jahweh ; ’* part was reserved for the 
king and sometimes armour was dedicated as a 
tr^hy.*’ 

The ideal in prophetic Israel was peace “ brought 
about by Jahweh.®® The end of hostilities was 
signified by the blowing of the war-hom,” and 
ambassadors negotiated terms.®® Treaties were 
drawn up and signed,®® and defensive and offensive 
alliances were made.®’ 

2 . War-god. — Pro-historic Hebrews were un- 
doubtedly polytheists, or at any rate henotheists ; 
they recognized the existence of other gods and 
worshipped them ; but, so far as we know, they 
never developed a pantheon such as we see in 
Babylonia and Egypt. In historic times the 
Hebrew people tended more and more towards 
monotheism, and, although they recognized the 
existence of other gods even as late as the 7th 
cent. B.C., yet they never recognized any other 
deity than Jahweh as their national god. So to 
Jahweh were ascribed all the characteristics which 
belonged to a pantheon. The derivation of His 
name is uncertain, but as good a guess as any is 
that it is derived from the verb hatoa, ‘to fall,’ 
and, in the causative, ‘to prostrate.’ Whether 
Jbis be so or not, there is abundant evidence to 


prove the warlike character of Jahweh. He it 
was, as a warrior, who brought His people out of 
Egypt, and who drove out the nations before 
Israel; He revealed Himself to Joshua as the 
captain of His hosts ; His an^ls led the hosts of 
Joshua and Barak, and gave David victories over 
Aram and the peoples round about. It is true 
that _He was considered a mountain-god, bein" 
associated unth Sinai-Horeb, and, as such, a storm” 
god, controlling and regulating the we.atlier; He 
was baal of the land, and therefore a vegetation- 
god ; He was perhaps a lion-god,’ and an ox-god ; ® 
and He was god of heaven and of earth ; but He 
was pre-eminently ‘ a man of war,’ ® whose peoples’ 
victories were His ‘righteous acts,’® whose ex- 
ploits were recorded in the ‘Book of the Wars 
of Jahweh,’® and whose favourite servant was 
the warrior David, a man after Jahweh’s oivn 
heart ; ® Israel’s battle-cry was ‘ the sword of 
Jahweh and of Gideon ’ ; ’ and Meroz was cursed 
because it did not come to battle, ‘ to the help of 
Jahweh.’® 

The title ‘ Jahweh SebaSth,’ whatever its original 
meaning, designates' Jahweh as god of battles.® 
The term Sebaoth may have referred sometimes to 
the hosts of heaven. But warlike qualities were 
ascribed to the stars not only by the Hebrews,’* 
but also by the Babylonians. It may have referred 
sometimes to Israel as a people.” But it certainly 
had reference to the title of Jahweh as leader of 
the armies of His people Israel.’® The term as used 
in the OT regulany aenotes armies of men, and it 
formed the title of Jahweh as war-god. A similar 
title is found applied to the Babylonian Tispak, 
who is called Mardxik la ummani, ‘Marduk of 
hosts,’ and Tispak was a war-god. 

Jahweh’s emblem, as war-god, was an ark. 
Eleven of the occurrences of Jahweh SebaSth in 
the books of Samuel are connected with the ark. 
It was the symbol of the presence of Jaliweh,’® and 
was perhaps a throne upon which Jahweh sat,” 
wlien He was carried into war, just as the Baby- 
lonians carried their gods on tlirones in processions. 
In fact, the ark was so closely associated with 
Jahweh, as war-god, that it was identified with 
Him,’® and was greeted as if it were Jahweh 
Himself.’® 

Litbratcrb. — W ith the exception of T. G. Pinches, ‘The 
Babylonian Gods of War and their Legends,’ PSBA. xxvili. 
(1906) 203-218, 270-283, a discussion of Ninib, there is no 
separate article, monograph, or book on this subject. Besides 
E. A. W. Budge, The Gods qf the Egyptians, 2 vols., London 
and Ohicago, 1904, and literature referred to in this article, the 
author lias made full use of the original inscriptions. In the 
case of the Hebrews, the standard Dictionaries of the Bible 
have been consulted, besides Nowack and Benzinger. 

S. A. B. MBRCEB. 
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WATER, WATER-GODS (Primitive and 
Savage). — Since water is a first need of man in a 
primitive state of culture, it is little wonder that 
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it is regarded as possessed of mana (a.v.), and that, 
in consequence, it figures prominently in magico- 
religions cult. 

I. Water in seasonal rites. — J. G. Frazer is un- 
doubtedly correct when he says : 

• At a remote period similar modes of thought, based on 
rimilar needs, led men Independently in many distant lands. 
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frra the North Sea to the Enphratea, to celebrate the eummer 
•olstice with ntea which, while they diftered in aome thince, 
yet agreed cloaely m others ; that in historical times a wave of 
Oriental influence, eterting’ perhaps from Bab>'Ionia, carried 
the Tamtnuz or Adonis form of the (midsummer) festival west* 
ward till it met with native forms of a similar festival 5 and that 
under pressure of the Eoman civilization these different yet 
kindred festivals fused with each other and crystallized into a 
varie^ of shapes, which subsisted more or less separately side 
by side, till the Churchj unable to suppress them altogether, 
stripped them so far as it could of their grosser features, and 
dexterously changing the names allowed them to pass muster 
as Ohristian.’ t 

In Mesopotamia the year is divided into two 
seasons— the rainy and the dry. The welfare of 
the country depends upon the abundant rains 
whicli continue uninterruptedly for several months. 
In the earliest period to which the history of the 
Euphrates valley can be traced, a system of canals 
existed, serving the purpose both of irrigation and 
of avoiding disastrous floods. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the early Babylonians regarded 
water as possessed of mana, and in later times 
that it became for them the abode of spirits and 
gods. Similarly, commerce, following in the wake 
of agriculture, would lend an additional importance 
to water as a means of transportation, which again 
would find expression in a cult of water-spirits. 
As notions of departmental deities arose, these 
spirits would assume the r61e of gods ruling over 
the various functions formerly controlled by lesser 
spirits.’ 

Now, we know that Tammuz was an ancient 
personification of the sun of the sprin^ime, his 
name consisting of a Sumerian phrase Dumu-Zi, 
‘ true (or faithful) son of the deep,’ ’ and that he 
was the first lover of Ishtar, the great_ mother- 
goddess. He became her consort, was slain by the 
goddess, and descended into the under world, 
whither Ishtar went in quest of him. The promise 
made to her by Gilgamesh to present him_ with 
a chariot of lapis-lazuli, and to slielter him in 
a palace of plenty, unmistakably pointe to the 
triumph of the sun when vef^etation is at its 
height. Tammuz and Ishtar, like Gilgamesh and 
Ishtar, thus represent the combination of the two 
principles which bring about life, and upon their 
separation follow death and decay. It appears 
from the fragmentary documentary evidence that 
the early Babylonians supposed that every year 
the goddess went to ‘ the land of No-retum,’ and 
that during her absence man and beast alike could 
not discharge their sexual functions, so intimately 
was Ishtar associated with fertility. If Tammuz 
was a personification of the springtime sun, and if 
his return from the under world bore a direct 
relationship to the revivification of nature, he must 
have been intimately connected ivith fertility. 
But the close relation that existed between vege- 
tation and the water supply in the Euphrates 
valley would inevitably lead to hjs association 
with a water cult, and to his rites being performed 
about midsummer.^ 

At the festival of Tammuz in Babylon tho_ image 
of the god was washed with pure water, just as 
in the summer festival the image of Adonw was 
thrown into the sea at Alexandria,_and in Greece 
‘ the gardens of Adonis ’ were similarly treawd, 
to secure a due supply of fertilizing rain._ But 
originally it must have been the viarta. \n tlie 
water, and not the deity, that was regardea as the 
means by which the desert in the spnngtime was 
suddenly made to blossom ob the rose. It wiw not 
that primeval man was so overawed by the miracle 

I pt. iv.. Admit, AUit, Osiris, London, lOU, 1. S50. 

’ Of. Brt. TtrrnuBT Go»s snv Snniia „ n »*,, 

«H. Zimmern, Der babvlmts^ GM Tamu.,J>. 0 fin 
Abhand. der Kmigl. Sachs. GeseUschafl dcr ITw*. xx. [Lcipaf, 

jt.‘ ji’strow. The Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, Boston, 
16RS, pp. 617, CS2. „ 

» B. Kochetto, BX Tul. [1531] 07-123. 

VOL. xn . — ^45 


o/ spring, the radiance of the flowers, and the 
singing of the birds ; it was not that his lieart 
went out in gratitude to the High God who was 
the giver of all good things. Itather it was his 
will to live that he uttered and represented in his 
elaborate spring and snmnier ceremonies — tlie pro. 
motion of life and fertility in plants, animals, and 
man. Since water is one of the essential f.actors in 
the preservation of life and the growth of the 
crops, it_ naturally plaj’s a conspicuous part in 
rain-making ceremonies and other seasonal rites 
among primitive people. 

2 . Water as _a rain-charm. — Water is widely 
used in ceremonies for bringing rain. 

In Australia, among the Arunla, a group of people hare 
water for their totem, and the men of the totem are assembled 
from time to time by their alatunjn, or leader (a celebrated 
rain-maker residing in the Bain Country), to make raiii.l In 
the rites that ensue water does not piay a part, the ceremonies, 
according to Frazer, representing a rising storm.7 Among the 
Baitish tribe of Central Australia, on the other hand, rain Is 
made by the head man of the water totem pouring wotcr orcr 
stones out of which the rainbow was supposed to hare arisen, 
and over hlmself.s just as in Bussla a man callMl the ' rain- 
maker’ sprinkled water from a vessel on nil sides to produce 
rain.< The Tornjas of Central Celebes pour water over the 
grave of a famous chief to procure rain. After that they hang 
a bamboo full of water over the grave, a small hole having been 
pierced in the lower end of the bamboo, so that the water drips 
from it continually. The bamboo is kept rcfllled wth water 
until rain drenches the ground. Conversely, if dry weather is 
desired, the rain-doctor (sando) assiduously avoids touching 
water during the performance of his functions. He does not 
bathe or wasn himself, he drinks nothinghut p.alm-oiI, and, when 
crossing a stream, ho la careful not to step in the water. 
Should rain aftenvarda be wanted, he has only to pour water 
on his fire, and immediately the rain will descend in sbecU.> 
In India the Brahman rain-maker had to bring himself into 
nnion with water by touching it three times a day as well as on 
various special occasions, to make himself, as it were, an ally 
of the water-powers, and to miard himself against their hostility.* 
The Ba-thonga, a Bantu tribe in S. Africa, think that droughts 
are the result of the concealment of miscarrisges by women. 
To procure rain they bury a pot In the ground and cause it to 
be filled with water by girls who have not attained the age of 
puberty, till it overflows into four channels which run in the 
direction of the cardinal points of the compass. The women 
then hold a rain-danco, and pour water on the graves of 
prematurely born infants and of twins to ' extinguish ’ (fimu/a) 
them, thereby removing the cause of the drought.7 
In S.E. Europe, at the present day, rain is made by pouring 
a pall of water over a boy or girl clothed from head to foot In 
grass, flowers, or com.* 11. S. Moore records a similar practice 
at Poona(lDdia). 'When rain is needed, the Iwj.vs dress up one 
of their number in nothing hut leaves and call Iiira * king of the 
rain’ (tnriij raja). They then visit all the houses In the village, 
the householder sprinkles the rain-king with water, and makes 
offerings of food to tlie party.* In Kumania a clay figure ts 
substituted for a living person in the min-making rites. The 
image, which represents Drought, Is placed in a coflln and 
carried by children in a funeral procession, with a burning 
candle before it. Finally, the collln and candle are thrown 
into a stream or well.l* In France images of saints until recently 
wore dipped in water to procure rain, Just os the Shans drench 
statues of Buddha ivilh water when the rice is perishing from 
droughLH In Arcadia, in the classical period, the priest of Zens 
dipped an oak branch Into a certain spring on Mount Lycieus 
in times of drought, to cause the water to send up a misty 
cloud, from which rain would soon fall.l* The Athenians sacri- 
ficed boiled, not roast, meat to the season hcc.au«o they 
Imagined that the water in the pot would be transmitted to Uie 
gods, end return to them os rain.l* 

Tluit the use of water n-s a rain-charm wa-n 
directly connected with fertility is shown in the 
custom of clothing the person (or image), apparently 
the personifleation of vegetation, in lc.avcs, com, 
vines, etc., before water is poured on him. I» 
support of this view may bo quotcil the European 
spring celebrations of St. George's Day.’* It U 

1 Spcnccr-Oillcn*, p. lERff, ; of. art. Bais. 
s GZP, pi. i.. The Magle Art, London, 1011, 1, 201. 

* Spcnccr-Oiilcn*, p. 201 ff. 

<W. Mannhardt, Xnfttr ITofd- trad Teldtulle, Berlin, 1677, 
D. S42. 

0. Kruill, in TiJJsehri/t roar Jndirche ToaU Zar.d- tn 
yolbrntunde, xliv. flOll) C, 8 ff. 

* 11. OldcnhtPg, TAf Gn’Ayn-Siifras, U. (SBBxix. 11602072 C. 

7 U. A. Junod. RRth 1. flOlOl 130. 

* GIP, pL i.. The Jlagio Art. f. 272 {. 

s The CciRey ATr'inc'iuf, May ITO. p. Ill C. 

» CB*. pt. 1., The ilagic Art, i. 273 1. 

11 lb. p. 307 f. 11 rauiinhn, tul xxxTf'J. t. 

11 Alhcnsiui, xiv. 72, p. C-'-O A. 
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difficnlt to avoid the conclusion that originally 
these rites "were performed to promote vegetation, 
and secure an abundant food supply, just as, until 
quite recently, vater was thrown on the last com 
cut at harvest in this country to procure rain for 
next year’s crops. 

3 . Water in purification ceremonies. — Just as 
water naturally suggests to the primitive mind the 
process of fertilization, so it appears to the savage 
as the nomial means of washing away material 
or spiritual pollution. As this subject has been 
treated separately,! we shall here confine our 
attention to the ceremonial use of water, the 
universal cleanser, in ritual purification. 

After childbirth and menstruation, and in fact 
after sickness generally, the contagion is removed 
by a bath, while the contagion of death and the 
sins of the penitent are often got rid of in the 
same way. It is a common belief that the effect 
of contact with a sacred object must be removed 
by washing before a man may freely mix with his 
fellows. 


Thus the high-priest was required hy the Jewish Law to wash 
himself and put off the garments which he had worn in the 
holy place before coming forth from the sanctuary after offering 
his burnt offering (Lv IC^sr.). Likeivise Greek ritual decreed 
that, after offering an expiatory sacrifice, the offerer must wash 
his body and his clothes in a river or spring before he entered a 
city or his own house.^ In like manner, among the Jews the 
contact with the book of the Law or a phylactery ‘ defiled the 
hands,’ and called for an ablution. 3 Among the Matabele of 
S. Africa, before the people ate of the new fruits they went 
down to the river to wash,'* and before changing from one food 
to another the Eskimos must wash themselves, s as a kind of 
'rite de passage.’ 

(ct) Childbirth. — Birth, the attainmentof puberty, 
man'iage, death are great personal events associ- 
ated witli the mysteries of life, and at these times 
the individual is especially exposed to mystic and 
dangerous sacred forces. A pregnant woman is, 
in consequence of her condition, a dangerous 

E erson and one to be avoided until all traces of 
er ‘sacredness’ have been removed. Similarly, 
a newly-born infant is in fullest contact with the 
sacred world, and, therefore, he is subject to 
attacks from malignant influences, from whicli he 
must be guarded by rites. Like his parents, he is 
unclean, and, in consequence, some form of regenera- 
tion is necessary to remove this original taint. 

The mother and child among the Koragars of West India are 
ceremonially unclean for five days, when both are restored to 
purity by a tepid bath. 8 The Hottentots considered a mother 
and child unclean till they had been washed and their bodies 
smeared with other purifying agents. Lustrations with water 
are common in W. Alrica. The Mantras of the Malay Peninsula 
require their women to bathe after childbirth, and among the 
Indigenes of India the custom also prevails.! The Aztec mid- 
wife washed the infant with the prayer, ‘ ifay this water purify 
and whiten thy heart : may it wash away all that is evil.’ 8 
’The lustration speedily took definite form in the Mediterranean 
religions, and passed from the idea of washing away of defile- 
ment and sin to that of spiritual new birth. In the Isis rites j 
the baptism with water was thought to raise the mortal to the 
dirinity, although it is not clear that there was any ceremonial 
purification of the new-born infant with water in Greece. It 
appears that the rite called afitfitSpofiia. in which the infant was 
carried round the domestio hearth, took the place of a baptism 
by water.8 

( 6 ) Initiation and marriage . — ^Water is some- 
times substituted for other purificatory rites (such 
as tatuing, setting the novice on a smoking fire, 
scourging, etc.) in initiation ceremonies.!” 

(c) The shedding of blood . — To the primitive 
mind nothing is more uncanny than blood. Life 
1 See art. PURincATioN (Introductory and Primitive). 

2 Porphyry, de Abst. ii. 44. 

8 W. Robertson Smith, Religion of the Semites, new cd.. 
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5 6 RBR ir C1SS4-S5). p. 695. « JAI iv. (1874-76) S76. 

7 E. B. Tylor, RC^, ii. 432 f. 

8 B. de Sahagun, Zffsf. general de las cosas de Kiuva Espafla, 
Mexico, 1829, vi. 37. 

« Schol. Plato, Theat. 160 E. , „ . . 

w See examples in art. PunmoiTios (Introductory and Priml- 
tiveX TOl. I. p. 463 f. 


and death are the great primeval mysteries, and 
all the substances that are associated with the 
inner principle of either partake of this sacredness. 
For the savage what is sacred is also dangerous 
and a source of contagious impurity. Tlierefore, 
when a man has shed blood, he is tabu until the 
‘ miasma ’ has been removed by purification rites. 

In New Guinea warriors are secluded for about a week after 
their return from battle, during which time they may not come 
in contact with their wives, and they may not touch food with 
their hands. On the fifth day of his seclusion a man who has 
taken life walks solemnly down to the nearest water, after 
having been smeared with the spleen and liver of a kangaroo, 
and, standing straddle-legs in it, washes himselt.l Among the 
Basutos warriors go straight from battle to a stream, where 
they purify themselves and their implements of war by washing 
away the tabu in the water, and putting themselves out of 
reach of the revenge of the slain.2 Similar rites are performed 
by the Akikuyu, in which the final ablutions consist in cleansing 
with wnter.8 In^the Pelew Islands the young warriors, on their 
return from their first fight, are shut up for three days, and 
then, after smearing their bodies with charmed leaves and 
betel, bathe together as near as possible to the spot where the 
killing took place.4 When a Pima Indian killed an enemy, he 
was tabu (or sLxteen days, and retired to the groves along the 
river bottom, or wandered about the adjoining hills. During 
this period he was forbidden to touch his head or his face, and 
before he might go to his home he had to bathe in the river, no 
matter how cold the temperature.® 

(d) Death . — Contact with death and the spirit- 
world is a strong source of impurity in primitive 
society and, therefore, is the cause of tabus and 
purification rites. Bathing and fumigation are 
the most usual methods of purification. See art. 
Death and Disposal of the Dead (Introductory), 
vol. iv. p. 434, § XIV. 

(e) Disease. — Water is frequently regarded by 
primitive people as having the power to wash away 
sickness, especially if the disease is in the nature 
of skin eruption. The miraculous cure of Naaman 
(2 K 5’”) reflects an ancient Semitic belief in the 
efficacy of water ns a cure of leprosy. Of all 
inanimate things that which has the most marked 
supernatural virtues among the Semites is running 
(or, as the Hebrews said, ‘living’) water (cf. Nu 
21 ”*’, Ezk 47®’ !®). It is, therefore, not surprising 
that certain wells and rivers were credited with 
the power of healing. 

In Babylonia a sick pereon was sprinkled with water while 
the priest pronounced certain sacred formula), having the 
power of ’cleansing’ a patient from sickness. The water wai 
specially sanctified for this purpose, and drawn from such 
sacred streams ns the Tigris and Euphrates. One or more 
springs, and a bit rimgi, or ‘bath-house,’ were attached U 
everj’ large temple, where purification rites were performed. 
Details of the rites varied in different cities, and there are 
indications that, even in later times, they were performed or 
the banks of running streams— perhaps a survival of the period 
when the incantation ritual did not form part of the olTiclal 
cult,8 To this day a ‘bath-house’ is sometimes attached to 
synagogues, whither women resort monthly to cleanse them- 
selves— a reminiscence, perhaps, of the old Semitic purification 
ritual, now restricted to women.7 

The importance of water as a means of healing 
must have been greatly reinforced by the growth 
of Baal-worship, in which the deity as the giver 
of life was specially connected with life-giving 
waters. The indignation of Naaman when he 
was told to wash in Jordan, and his confidence 
that the rivers of Damascus were better than all 
the waters of Israel, probably arose from the idea 
that the Jordan was a sacred healing stream of 
the Hebrews, just as Abana and Pharpar were the 
sacred rivers of the Syrians, and not from _ anj 
astonishment at being asked to perform a purifica- 
tion rite with which he must have been well ac- 
quainted. In the time of Antoninus Martyr* 
patients frequently bathed ceremonially by night 

1 JA/xxviii. [1899] 213 f. 

2 E. Casalis, 7'he Rasutos, Eng. tr., London, 1861, p. 253 
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4 J. Kubary, Die soeialen Einrichtungen der Pelauer, Berlin, 
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in_ the thermal waters^ of Gadara, and in the 
Middle Ages it was still believed that he who 
bathed in the springtime in the source of the 
Euphrates would be free from sickness for the 
whol^ear.^ 

In Europe water figures conspicuously in folk- 
lore as a means of preventing and curing disease. 

Thus at Vitrolles in the south of France, durine the Mid- 
summer rites, the younp people bathed in a pond in order 
that they might not suffer from fever during the year, and at 
Baintea-Mariea they watered the horses to protect them from 
the itoh.ii Similarly, in Sweden, certain holy springs are 
supposed to be endowed udth wonderfui medicinal virtues on 
St. John’s Eve, and many sioh people resort to them for the 
healing of their iiiflrmities.s At Stoole, near Downpatrick, in 
Ireiand, on Midsummer Eve three wells, to which extraordinary 
virtues are attributed, are ‘ thronged by crowds of halt, maimed 
and blind, pressing to wash away their infirmities with water 
consecrated by their patron saint, and so powerful is its efficacy 
on their minds, that many of those who go to bo healed, and 
Who are not totally blind, or altogether cnppled, really believe 
tor a time that they are by means of its miraculous virtnes 
perfectly restored.’ ♦ At Marsala in Sicily the sick resort to a 
spring in a subterranean grotto, called the Grotto of the Sibyl, 
to be cured of their diseases by bathing in the water,* Just as 
on the same day the people of Copenhagen used to go on a 
pilgrimage to a neighbouring spring to heal and strengthen 
themselves in the water.® The famous grotto at I,ourdes, 
which has been the reputed source of so many miracles since 
the alleged appearance of the Blessed Virgin to Bernadette 
Soubirous on 11th Feb. 185S, belongs, perhaps, to a different 
category, since the existence of the spring was unknown to the 
inhabitants prior to the apparitions.! 

4. Water as a means of divination. — The use of 
water in divination has been common both in 
ancient and in modem times among people in a 
primitive state of culture. 

Thus the Tahiti seek to discover the identity of a thief by 
digging a hole in the floor of the house in which the robbery 
occurred, and Ailing it with water ; a priest then invokes the 
aid of his god to conduct the spirit of the thief to the water, 
so that his image may bo reflected in it and perceived by the 
diviner.® In S.El New Guinea a criminal’s face is thought to 
bo seen in a pool of water into which coco-nut oil has been 
squeezed.® The Malays discover a thief by two people holding 
a bowl of water between their fingers and presenting to it in 
writing the names of the suspected persons; at that of the 
gull^ man it twlsta around and falls to the ground.!® Among 
the Bahlma of Central Africa a racdlclnc-man puts herbs and 
coffee-berries into a pot of nutor and oscerlalns the wishes of 
the gods according to the direction in which the berries lie.!' 
The Eskimos determine the fate of a man who has not returned 
from a voyage by causing a wizard to gaze info a tub of water.!® 
In Greece the favourable or unfavourable disposition of the 
gods was declared by casting offerings into holy wells. If the 
gift was accepted, it sank ; if it was unacceptable, it was cast 
Forth.!* At Delphi, to the east of Apollo’s temple, there was a 
sacred spring which proceeded from a narrow gorge shut in by 
rocky walls, the waters of which were supposed to bo oracular. 
The priestess of Apollo therefore drank of the sacred spring and 
chewed the sacred laurel before she prophesied.!! 

In Babylonia as early as the reign of Urukagina, king of 
Lagash (e. 2S00 D.a), there is evidence of divination by oil, and 
from the texts of a later period (c. 2000 B.a) it appears that Uie 
method adopted consisted in pouring oil on the surface of water 
in a bowl, and determining future events by the behaviour of 
the bubbles when the water was struck.'® In one of the texts 
the method Is traced back to the legendary founder of the Mrrt 
priesthood.!® ’Two of the texts, dating from the IJamranrabi 
period, describe the signs to be observed In the mingling of oil 
and water, together with the interpretation thereof.!' On the 
early monuments there is also an interesting allusion to the use 
of this method of divination by a ruler of the Cassite period (c. 
1700 n.c.), before undertaking an expedition to a distant land 
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s I,. Llovd, Peasant Life in Steeden, London, 1870, p. 261. 

* Quoted from Hibernian Jiagarine, July 1817, by Frazer, 
5/P, pt. vii.. Balder the Beautiful, i. 2(B f. 

® GZP, pt. V., Adonis, i. 247. 

6 lb. p. 218 ; cf. Grimm, Deutsche Ifi/ihologie*, Berlin, 1376- 
/8,1.4SO. 

t Cf. art. Is'rr.nrj). 

« W. Kill.', Polvn. Itesearehes, London, 1830, II. 2(0. 

* H. Nen ton, In Far AVtc Cufnra, London, 1014, p. EOf. 

1® Skeat, Malav Magic, p. 610f. 

1! J. Koscoe, The northern Bantu, Cambridge, 1016, p. 135. 

!® D. Crantz. //iff. 0 / Greenland, London, 1707, 1. 214. 


!» \V. R. Smith, p. ITS. 

!< Lucian, Bis aecutatus, i. ; cf. Pliny, MB li. 232 ; Pans, n. x. 
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15 Cuneiform Texts from Babylonian Tablets tn the Bntish 
Jfiueum, Ixindon, 1000, ill. pi. 2ff., V, pi, 4 ff. _ . . 

10 If. Zlroroern. Bitualfafeln /Hr den tTahrsager, BetAteSrer 
vnd Sanger, In Beitrdge, Leipzig, 1S06-1M1, ii. ^ fl. 

1! Ctm. Texts, 111. pi. 2-6. 


to bring track the statues of Marduk and his consort, which had 
been carried off by an enemy.! in ancient Egipt divination 
did not play so conspicuous a part as in Babylonia and In the 
Hellenic world. The Egj-ptian texts do not mention hydro- 
mancy, although we know from the classics tliat Aniibis vras 
invoked by a vase full of liquid or a flame.® In the story of the 
homeward Journey of Joseph’s brethren {Gn 14!-'®) from Egypt 
to Palestine mention is made of a divining cup (vv.®- 1®), the 
purpose of which would seem to have been that of detecting a 
thief. ‘ Know ye not that such a man as I can Indeed divine? ' 
There is good reason to believe, however, that the episode con- 
nected with Joseph belongs to the Ilyksos period,® and that the 
custom of divination by water was introduced into the valley of 
the Nile from the cast by the invading ' shepherd king«.' 

In modem times among the Slavs at CeklinJ, in Cmagora, 
maidens gaze into a well at daybre.ak on St. George’s D.sv, till 
their eyes fill with tears and they think they see tlie image of 
their future huslrands reflected in the water.!' In the Hlglilands 
of Scotland apples and a sixpence were put in a tub of water 
at Hallowe’en for oracular purposes. The person who could 
extract either of these articles from tlio water with his mouth 
without using his teeth was rcgnrtled as likely to lie very lucky. 
Similarly three plates were placeri on the hearth, oiio flllM 
with clean water, another with dirty water, and the third 
empty. A blindfold youth then knelt In front of the hearth 
and groped about till ho put his finger in one of them. ‘ If he 
lighted on the plate with the clean water, he would wed a 
maid ; if on the plate with the dirty water, he would marry a 
widow ; and if on the empty plate, he would remain a bachelor. 
For a ^rl the answer of the oracle ivas analogous. . . . But to 
make sure, the oireration had to be repeated thrice, the position 
of the plates being changed each time. If the enquirer put his 
or her finger info the same plate thrice or even twice, it was 
quite conclusive.’ ® 

An oracle may very readily pass into an ordeal, 
where the person accused of a crime is tested by 
being subjected to a proces .8 which would nortnally 
prove fatal, or at least injurious to him. People 
nconsed of witchcraft and other ollcnccs are 
frequently tested by being compelled to drink 
water into which a poisonous substance has been 
placed. If the stomach rejects the draught, the 
accused is declared innocent and rclensecT; if, on 
the other hand, it is retained or evacuated by 
purging, he is pronounced guilty.' 

5. Water-spirits and water-^ods. — To s.ay witli 
Tj’lor that a ‘belief in the existence of sjHritual 
beings’ constitutes the ‘minimum definition of 
religion * is to forget that the outlook of primitive 
man is towards the sacred and mysterious rntlior 
than in the direction of the sjiiritual. _ Psychologic- 
ally the religious sense manifests itself on the 
emotional side before the mind is capable of form- 
ing definite notions like spirits or gods. Primitive 
man sees around him certain phenomena which 
puzzle him, and, long before ho has evolved a ‘ belief 
in spiritual beings,’ ho has come to explain inyf-teri- 
0U8 objects in terms of the supernatural. Now, 
water is most certainly calculated to arouse in 
the primeval consciornsness the animalistic attitude 
of mind dictated by awe of the mystcriou.s. Upon 
it man depends for his very existence, through 
its agency he sees the desert made to blowoni 
as the ro.so, and in it he beholds tlio manifesta- 
tion of life and movement, and oven the jmwer 
of death and de.stmction. He regards it there- 
fore ns jmssc-ssed of mnnet, and, in consequence, 
sacred. Put there is always a tendency to llc^^onify 
the sacred. The mysterious roll of thunder be- 
comes associated with the voice of the tribal All- 
Father, and the magic downfall of rain is explained 
as tiie work of spirits or gods. So with water. 
Originally the Trojan.s regarded their sacred river, 
Skaroaud'ros, a.s containing mana, and by way of 
oblations c.’ist live bulls and horsc-s into its depths. 
In later times, when they had reached an aniniLslio 
or theistie stage, Homer speaks of alt.ars or shrines 
being erected on the river-bank, on which a bull 
was sncrificcd, the belief lieing that the spirit in 

1 n. a B-iwIinson. ITA/v. pi. 33, ool. 11. 8. 

* Pliny, /i.V xxiiil. 40; Pla’-arcli, de Jride, Ixl., Iilv, 
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more important in the minds of the people vrere 
the "waters of the Euphrates and the Tigris and 
the Persian Gulf. Being mysterious, often bene- 
ficent, frequently destructive, never subject to 
control, they were considered from the very earliest 
times as manifestations of divine beings. They 
were worshipped, propitiated, and supplicated. 
All things, good and had, came from them, and 
from them was no escape. 

The source of all water was thought to he 
situated at the head of the Persian Gulf, or to he 
the head of the Persian Gulf. At a very early 

E eriod this was personified and called Ea,* ‘ the 
ouse of water.’ ■' Ea’s home was at Eridu on the 
shore of the Persian Gulf, He was called £ar apsi, 
‘ king of the abyss,’ hut more especially, perliaps, 
he was god of the sweet waters wliich were believed 
to he under the earth and to fill streams, canals, 
and rivers. Tiamfit personified the salt waters. 
Ea and his consort, Damkina, are often represented 
as dwelling in the great deep, and hence it is that 
lie was often worshipped as Dagan, the fish-god. 
As a water-god, all fountains and streams were 
sacred to him. Water, being a sacred, healing, 
and fertilizing agency, became the symbol of life, 
and Ea was tlie great physician. Because of the 
universal utility of water, Ea was claimed by all 
Babylonia os its champion, and, according to the 
Legend of Creation, when the gods decided to 
destroy mankind, Ea interceded. He befriended 
the Babylonian Noah, Ut-napistim, adidsing him 
to build a vessel so as to be prepared for the 
approaching deluge. He thus became the wise 
one, who taught men all the arts, and who even 
created mankind. Ea’s consort was sometimes 
called Dam-gal-nnn-na, ‘great wife of the deep,’ 
her Sumerian name being Nin-ki, ‘lady of the 
earth’; but she was also called ‘queen of the 
deep.’ The god himself sometimes appeared under 
the name Nm-a-gal, ‘god of great strength.’ Ea 
is represented on a seal cylinder os sitting on his 
throne, while Damkina is leading a worshipper 
into his presence. The great fish or capricorn 
under the seat is the symbol of the god.* Some- 
times he is seen carrying a vase of water with 
flowing streams and fish, and standing on a capri- 
corn.* He is very often represented in the form of 
a fish, or of a man covered by the skin of a fish. 
In Assyria Ea appears as ‘ king of the ocean,’ 

‘ opener of fountains,’ ‘ creator,’ and god of wisdom. 
Ho is described by Berosus, under the name 
Cannes, ns ‘ a creature endowed with reason, with 
a body like that of a fish, with feet below like 
those of a man, with a fish’s tail.’ When Babylon 
became prominent in the time of 5 ®™niurabi, 
Mardnk was classified as son of Ea, and colla- 
borated with him in incantations, being associated, 
ns Ea was, with waters of life. 

Adad (Sumerian, ‘*Im), or Ramman, was a god 
of rain and lord of subterranean waters. He was 
never associated •\vith any particular city, nor was 
ho a very early Sumerian deity. Ho came from 
the west-lands, where he was a solar deity. In 
Babylonia he was usually associated "with the 
destructive aspect of rain when accompanied by 
thunder and lightning, although sometimes he was 
considered a vegetation-god. (Inmmurabi, in the 
epilogue to his Code, calls upon Adad to deprive 
his enemy ‘ of the rain from heaven and the water- 
floods from the springs.’ Nebuchadrezzar 1 . calls 
him ‘ the lord of springs and rains,’ * and Meli- 
1 Ills SumcriMi nume vm nn-ki, 'lord of tlic earth.' 

> Cuneiform Texts from Babytontan Tabteti in On Sritilh 
JIusrum, xxlv. 16, 60. xlli. 6. _ , . „ , 

* J. Mcniint, Catntogue mlthod\q;ue et raifonn£ o« la Col- 
leetion de Clereq, 1SS6-00, no. 106. 

* W. n. Ward, Cylinders and Other Ancient Oriental Seals, 
New York, 1009, no. 05. 

» L. W. Klnp. Babylonian Boundary-Stones and Jterrxfnal 
Tablets in the British Museum, london, 1912, p. 25. 


Shipak beseeches him to bestow ‘abundant 
streams.’* Adad was S3'mbolized by a thunder- 
bolt, was associated with the sky-god, Ana, at 
Asur, and often appeared under the name Numusdn. 
Although Enlil was known as a rain-god* and was 
supposed to have brought on the flood, he was not 
verj' prominent as a water-dcitj-. In like manner 
Asur, the great Assyrian war-god, was associated 
with water as a corn- and water-deity and as a 
god of fertility, but his rOle as such was not very 
important. Innini, primarily the heavenly queen, 
was a water-goddess. She is represented with 
serpents and blades of grass, which in Oriental art 
are associated irith water and vegetation. She 
bore the title azagstig, ‘ sacred libator,’ and, like 
Asnan, a grain-goddess, was described as godde-ss 
of the ‘holy meal water.’* Istar, the great 
mother-goddess and goddess of love, was also 
prominently associated iritli water. She referred 
to herself as ‘ daughter of the ocean stream ’ she 
was connected with the cleansing power of water ; 
she was patroness of streams and canals, without 
whom ‘no stream is opened, no stream is closed, 
which brings life,’ without whom ‘no canal is 
opened, no canal is closed, which gives the wide- 
dwelling peoples to drink’;* and she is addressed 
as ‘thou that rulest over springs and mountains 
and seas.’* She is represented in art with a vase 
of water. Besides being identified n-ith Kir-gi-lu, 
or Nin-kir-gi-lu, a rain-goddess,* she ajipeara as 
Ninfi, Ea’s daughter, who was originally a water- 
deity, and quite distinct from Istar. But from 
time to time the goddesses Istar, Ninfi, Innini, 
and Anunit were confused one with another. 
Nina was the goddess who rode upon the sea in 
a boat, was at one time known ns Gestiimnne, 
‘queen of waters,’ and was a fish-goddeiis. In 
fact, her name is written with the ideogram which 
means ‘ goddess of the fish-house.’ In time she 
became sister of Ningirsu, lord of the fre.shoU. 
She was also called Nin-en and Niii-en-na-ge, ‘ lady 
of incantation.’* Ninfi was also identified with 
Ifi{iara, goddess of water-animals, who'C sj’mbol 
Avas the scorpion,® and who bore the title, iiamSt 
(dragon) of the primeval waters (‘'"'ff-Aa-m ti. 
anui<).** Ishara appeared at an earlier period .as 
Ishana, ‘ heavenly goddess of the fish-house,’ and 
daughter of Eo, and still earlier as Esha. Ur-Bau 
built a temple to KU-anna in Girsu. He says 
that she deluges the land with water, and it would 
thus seem that she Avas a storm-goddess. Marduk, 
Avho became the mightj' god of Babylon, absorbed 
the attributes of many inferior deitic.s. He suc- 
ceeded Ninfi as god of incantation bj- Avater ; ho 
AA-as made a Avater-god, being Ea’s son ; and his 
consort Avas Zer-panitum, ‘the ladj- of the abys.s.’ 
He became all-poAvcrfiil, and was c,allcd * king of 
the abyss.’ A h3’mn says of him : ‘ Command the 
sea and the sea obe3’eth’ ;** lie was nddres,sed M 
‘lord of the mountain stream and of Avater, opener 
of sources and cisterns, controller of streams’;** 
and ho is rejireoenlcd in company Avith a Avatcr- 
dragon, and standing above the Ai-aterv deep. His 
cult has been traced to Eridu. Nabu, a p.atron 
deity of Borsippa and son of Mardnk, atos a 
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counterpart of Ea. He was therefore a water-god 
and god of vegetation. He was also a god of 
wisdom, and as .such was associated with the 
watery deep. In later times his character as a 
water-god was overshadowed by that of wisdom, 
and he became secretary of the gods and inspirer 
of mankind. His symbol was the stylus with 
which he recorded the decisions of fate. Naru 
was a water-deity, hut his or her character is 
otherwise unknown. Langdon says he was ‘ prob- 
ably a male deity,’ ^ althougli he also refers to 
her as a river-goddess.® Nidaba, a grain-goddess, 
was closely connected with the water-goddess 
Nina-Ishara, one of her titles being nu-maS-ie-g-un- 
nu, which Langdon connects with nutnaSSe, a title 
of Nina. J. Krauss® likewise identifies Lugal- 
ki-si-a, a consort of Nina, with Lufml-ki-sa-a, a 
consort of Nidaba. Nina refers to Nidaba as her 
sister,'* and is called the ‘holy reed-Nidaha’ ;® 
and, on a seal dedicated to Naram-Sin, Nidaba 
is connected with the water-goddess Nina.® Nin- 
akha-kuddu, also known as Nin-karrak and Gula, 
was a goddess of purification, and was connected 
with Ea and Eridu. In incantation texts she is 
associated with Ea and is called ‘ the lady of in- 
cantation.’ In like manner Ninhabursildu, goddess 
of pure fountain-water, was queen of incantations. 
She was symbolized by a jar of holy water (egubbil). 
The war-god Ninib preserved water attributes. 
As the first-born of Ea, he was known as ‘ lord of 
wells and of the sea’ and ‘opener of wells.’ He 
was therefore also a vegetation-god. According 
to a hymn to Enmesarra,® Ningirsu, brother of 
Nina, was connected with irrigation. It is there 
said, ‘ Great lord, without whom Ningirsu does not 
direct the water-course and canal.’ He was also 
associated with Scorpio and the scorpion of Ishara. 
The Sumerian name of Tammuz is Dumu-zi-abzu, 
‘the faithful child of the deep,’® Tammuz was 
called ‘ the real son of the deep,’ and belonged to 
the family of Ea.® Of course he is well known as 
the Babylonian corn-spirit, who dies and comes to 
life again every year. He Avas one of Sumeria’s 
oldest gods, and, Avhen the Sumerians moved into 
the Tigris-Euphrates valley, Tammuz became a 
god of the fertilizing Avaters. He Avas then called 
ogl qirsu, ‘ lord of the flood,’ and under this name 
or its equivalent, Nin-girsu, he became the local 
lord of Lagash. Belonging to the Eridu circle, he 
employed the holy water of the great basin, paSiS 
apsi, in incantations, and as the youthful god par 
excellence, he represented the beneficent Avaters 
AA’hich flooded the valley of the Tigris and 
Euphrates in Avinter and Avhich died aAvay in 
summer. He bore the title "’Niba-alam, ‘image 
of Ea.’ Many liymns Avere sung to Tammuz as 
vegetation-god, hut in them there is frequent 
reference to his AA’ater attributes. The death of 
Tammuz Avas said to hav'e been marked by the 
cessation of libating the Avaters of Eridu, but 
droAvning in the Avaters was meant to induce 
Tammuz to send refreshing floods. “ 

IiiTERATtTKE. — See the works cited in the footnotes. 
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WATER, WATER-GODS (Egyptian).—!, 
Water. — The Egyptians believed in a primeval 
Avatery mass, dee^ and boundless, out of AA-hioh 
had come into existence the heavens, the earth, 
and everything that is in them. The germs of 
all life, human and divine, Avere in the Avatery 
mass, Avhich Avas personified and received the name 
Nu. It AA’as eternal, and part male and part 
female. The loAvest circle of the Avatery mass 
Avas described as ‘ Osiris Avho encircles the under 
world ’ ; but the Avhole Avatery realm Avaa frequently 
identified or summarized as the ocean or the Nile. 
It Avas believed that the Nile sprang from the 
great Avatery abyss and divided into two rivers— 
the_ one the Nile of Egypt, and the other that of 
which it Avas said, ‘ Great and mighty is the river 
of the sky, floAving across the heavens and through 
the Duat, the Avorld of night and thick darkness, 
and on that river floats the boat of Ra.’ In other 
words, there Avere tivo rivers Avhich sprang out of 
the Avatery abyss— an earthly and a heavenly. 
Water Avas sacred to the Egyptians and possessed 
all the qualities of a divine being. In all lakes, 
rivers, fountains, Avells, and streams the divine 
essence Avas resident. For this reason all fish’ 
were sacred, and Avere venerated from the earliest 
to the latest dynastic times. Those fish venerated 
at Latopolis and Oxyrhjmohus Avere eaten sacra- 
mentally on the ninth day of the month Thoth. 
Some Avater-animals Avere even given names as 
deities — e.g., the hippopotamus (Taurt) and the 
crocodile (Sebek). Fish Avere thus considered the 
abode of the gods. 

Because of the diidne character of water, it Avas 
considered fortunate to be droAvned, a droAvned 
person being sometimes regarded as a deity. 
Osiris Avas droAvned,® just as Ino of Greece and 
BhairAvanand in India. The greatest service one 
could render a god Avas to be droAvned, and thus 
be united Avith him. The Avord for ‘droAvn,’ fey, 
originally meant ‘praise.’® Gods and great men 
loved to be associated Avith sacred Avater ; thus the 
‘mother of Mendes’ is depicted carrying a fish 
upon her head, and Rameses il. Avas credited AA’ith 
poAvers as a rain-maker. To control divine Avater 
j Avas greatly desired. Chapters Ivii. and Mii. of 
the Book of the Dead are called ‘ The Chapter . . . 
of haAung the Mastery over the Water in the 
UnderAvorld,’ and the suppliant prays: ‘Grant 
that I may have dominion over the AA’ater.’ Water 
is not only a fertilizing and destroying force, to 
AA'hich offerings are made, but also a means of 
Avarding off demons. It played a great rflle in 
lustrations and incantations. 

As a deity Avater was Avorshipped. The Avater- 
worship of Canopus and its cult in Egypt are well 
knoAvn.® There Avere many instances of sacrifice 
to Avater, the victims being usually bulls,_ horses, 
or human beings. Even as men Avcre sacrificed to 
the Tiber in Rome, and to the Ganges in India, 
so in Egypt human beings, especially girls, Avere 
sacrificed to the Nile. A favourite place for an 
altar, therefore, was on the banks of the Nile, 
But all streams and fountains, lakes and rivers, 
Avere the abode of spirits, which had to be pro- 
pitiated.® 

Even os Egypt was the gift of the Nile_, so all 
life AA’as sustained by the Nile, and the Nile Avas 
the AA’ater of life ; and, as the inhabitants of Egypt 
depended upon the Avaters of the Nile for daily life, 
so the departed are represented as drinking the 
Avater of life from the celestial Nile. In this Avorld 
sacred Avater aa'us used for purification, and in pre- 
1 E. Mahler, ‘ Das flsdisymbol «uf figyp. Denkmilem,' ZDUG 
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paration for the next world it was used in an 
interesting peremony called the ‘Opening of the 
Mouth,’ which consisted of sprinkling or pouring 
water over the statue of the departed to make it 
a pure abode for the kn. This ceremony not only 
purified and snnctilied the jierson represented by 
the statue, but also removed from him all possi- 
bility of decay and death in the world to come.* 

2. Water-gods. —At a time which antedates the 
earliest records Egyjitians had deified the Nile and 
worshipped it under the name 9 api.® In the 
Pyramid Texts his name occurs* as that of a well- 
established god. It was natural that such should 
be the case, for Egypt’s welfare depended more 
upon the Nile than upon any other one thing. 
Because of the two great divisions of Egypt, IJapi 
was worshipped with some distinctions in both 
north and south. In the north he was Rfip-Meht 
and in the south he was fJup-Reset. But there 
were not two gods, for Rfipi is represented holding 
two plants, the papyrus and the lotus, or two vases 
from which the North and South Nile poured. He 
is usually depicted in the form of a man, with 
hanging breasts from which water streams, wear- 
ing the sign of water and holding lotus-flowers. 
IJapi was at an early time identified with the 
primeval watery iiiasb," personified as the god Nu, 
or, at least, he absorbed Nil’s attributes. Because 
of the mystery to the Egyptians of the cause of 
the Nile’s inundations, Hiipi’s being was always 
shrouded in mystery. 

In a hymn to Iho Nile It is said of him that he * cannot be 
figured in stone, he is not to be seen in the image on which 
are set the crown of the South and the North with their uraci, 
offerings cannot be made to him, he cannot be brought forth 
from his secret piaces, hie dweiiing-piaoe is not to t)e found out. 
ho is not to be found in the shrines wliich ore inscribed with 
texts, there is no liabitation which is sutliclciitiy iarge for him 
to dweii in, and the heart [of man] is unaiiie to depict him.*'* 

Because of Ills great reputation, he was called 
‘father of the gods,’ ‘creator of tliinps which 
exist,’ ‘ vivifier,’ ‘ the lord of fishes,’ was identified 
with Osiris, Amon, and Ptah, and was considered 
greater than Ha. In later times a festival of the 
annual rise of the Nile was celebrated with great 
solemnity throughout Egypt— an event mentioned 
by Heliodorus.' Heka-Ueus * speaks of a sanctuary 
of the Nile, and the early Church Fatliers be.ar 
witness to his worsliip.'' During the Nile festivals ' 
hymns were sung to ljupi in whicli the worsiiippers 
said : 

‘ Offerings are mode, oxen ore slain to thee, m-cat feslivnis 
are kept for thee, fowls ore saerlficed to thee, beasts of the 
field are caught for tliee, pure flames are offered to thee.' 

Even tiie Nile’s inundations were personified 
and called Bah, and the waters of the Nile were 
liOinetiines deified as Anket, a godde.=s, usually 
represented in tlio form of a woman witii a crown 
of feathers on her head, arranged in such a way 
as to suggest a savage origin. Originally she was 
a goddess of some island in the First Cataract, 
but she was later identified with Nephthys. She 
personified the waters of tlie Nile whicIi embrace 
and fructify tlie fields. She is sometimes pictured 
in a boat, seated in a shrine, with a table of oH'er- 
ings before her. Sot, the personifieation of the 


1 E. A. W. Budge, The Book ef Opening the llouth, 2 vol»., 
t/mdon, 1009, pafsiin. 

s A. Brman holds that the original form of the name was 
hdpr ( 7 .x xllv. IlOOS) ni). but A. H. Gardiner suggests the 
possibility of figrp or ^r7>(2d■xIv.^l0001 HOI.), 

s B.g., K. Sethe, Vie atlaggptisehen J’grarnidentexte.Mpzii; 


JBOS, t HO. 

« E. A. W. Budge, The Godr of the Kgppliant, I. 147. Yet 
there are statues of idm in the British Museum, in the Miifcum 
in Florence, in Turin, in the Cairo Sluseum, and in the Isis 

**”5.'Mop.'lx?b. * Stephen of Byi. FIIG 1. 277. 

7 F. Zimmerroann, Vie agyp. Jietigim naeh der VartleUung 
ier KiTthentehriSteUtler vnd der Agpp. Ventmdier, Paderboro, 


1912 p. 72. 

« An excelient description of two Nile festivals instituted b.r 
Eameses n. is to be teen in Leptiut, IIL ITSo, 200d, 2I8il. 


forces of water which were supposed to resist light 
and order, was symbolized by tlie serpent Apep, 
the great monster of the deep, wlio«e four heads 
represent the four sources of the Nile. Agcb is 
mentioned in the P3Tamid Texts as a god of the 
deep. Hathor, tlie cow-TOddess and personifica- 
tion of the house in wliich Homs dwelt, was one 
of thp olde.st of Egypt’s goddesses. Slie was the 
principal counterpart of Ra, and hecaiiie tlie great 
motlier-goddess. She was identified astronomic- 
ally witli the star Sept, and was tlierobj- connected 
with the rise of the Nile preparatory to its 
inundation. Being the motlier of ail, she was 
easily identified with pliases of the Nile. There 
were supposed to be seven Hnthors, but tliis is not 
surpii-,ing, since her popularity as mother-goddess 
caused many seeondar3' deities to be identified 
with lier and gave rise to a Hathor cult in many 
io(;alities. She is represented in man3' forms and 
nttiindes, but none is more interesting tlmn a 
picture in a Theban tomb which dejiicts her in a 
}ier.sea-tree fpving drink to a soul in Amentct. 
Hekes, ‘ lord of the mouth of the rivers,’ is a rarely 
met ^od with stellar characteristic.s.i Isis, or Ast, 
was in prc-d3’nastic times a water-spirit or river- 
goddess, probabl3' Lib3-an in origin. From the 
earliest to tlie latc.st times she was Egypt’s greatest 
goddess, the beneficcnt_ goddess and motlier, the 
highest t3'’pe of the faitliful, a loving wife and 
motlier, tlie mother of Horns, the giver of food 
and life to the dead, ‘wife of tho lord of tho 
abyss,’ ‘wife of the lord of the inundation,’ and 
‘creatrixof tho Nile flood.’ As the power of the 
Nile, slie was called Sati and Sept, and, as the 
embracer of the land and producer of fcrtnit3’ by 
means of water, she was called AiiVct. Slie was 
the female counterpart of tlie primeval abyas from 
which all life sprang, and she was so popular that 
at an earl3' period she absorbed all characteristics 
of other goddesses. Slie was not onl3' a water- 
deity, but also an earth-, com-, and star-goddess. 
She is usually depicted ns a woman witli vulture 
head-dress and with a papyrus-sceptro in her liand. 
Sometimes slie is crowned ivith a pair of horns, 
between which is a solar disk, surmounted by the 
sign for ‘scat,’ tlie symbol of her name. With 
the horns and disk are often two plumes ; and 
sometimes slie wears the double crown of Eg3'pt, 
to the back of which is attached the feather vvtui. 
Her symbol was the star SepJ, which announced 
the inundation of tlie Nile. In tlie Roman period 
elaborate ceremonies, related b3’ Apiilciiis and 
Pansnnias, were conducted in connexion witli the 
use of a vessel of Nile water in the Isis festival, 
which took place at the time of tho Nile's inunda- 
tion. Khnemu, tlio first member of the great 
triad, Klinemii, Satet, and AnVet, at Abu, or 
Elephantine, was originally a river- or wnlcr-god, 
as were the other incnibcrs of the triad, lie was 
often identified with Nu and IJfipi. He was one 
of the oldest of Egypt’s gods, being mentioned in 
the text of Uni. lie was without doubt a jire- 
d3’nastic god, 83'mbolized by the flat-homed ram 
from tho East. At a very carl3' period he became 
god of the Nile and of the annual Nile flood, and 
ns such liorc iho name IJebb. Ho was mllcd 
‘ maker of heaven and earth, and Dnat, the walcrs, 
and the mountains,’ He 8.13-8 of himself, ‘I am 
the primeval watery abyss, and I am the Kile svlio 
risclh at his will.’^ As a water-god, he bec.irnc 
almost universal in Egi-pt, uniting in himrelf the 
attributes of Ra, Gcb, and 0 »iri«, and with his 
four rams’ beads rcprcsentwl the four clemcnt«— 
earth, air, fire, and water- -and poriinps also the 
four soiirce.s of the Nile. He is de{iict<vl in the 
form of a rani-Iieaxlcd man, and, as a svater-god, 
he is seen with outstretched hands over which 

» fliy xxi. 2 ; cl. Eettf, 1 412. 
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flows water. He is sometimes represented with a 
jug above his horns. His worship was especially 
common in that part of Egypt extending from 
Philse to Thebes. Meht-wrt, the emblem of 
the primeval female creative principle, and the 
name of the celestial cow, was originally a female 
personification of the watery matter which formed 
the substance out of which the world proceeded. 
She is a pre-dynastic goddess, and is mentioned in 
the texts of Uni. Meret, depicted with an aquatic 
plant on her head, and therefore a water-goddess, 
was associated with Mut. Her name occurs in a dual 
form, Merti, and as such represented the Southern 
and Northern Nile. Mut, the great mother- 
goddess, ‘who giveth birth, but was herself not 
born of any,’ was an ancient water-goddess. She 
was called ‘ the watery one,’ ‘ the watery flood,’ 
and as such was called the wife of the Nile. Her 
principal temple was in Asher, a quarter of Thebes, 
which probably derived its name from the sacred 
lake which existed there. Neit, one of the oldest of 
Egyptian goddesses, was the personification of a 
form of the great primeval watery mass. At a 
later period she was represented with bow and 
arrows as a goddess of war and of the chase. Nu, 
in pre-dynastic Egypt, was the personification of 
the watery mass of heaven, whose counterpart was 
Nut. He was called ‘ the great god whose dwell- 
ing is in the waters of the sky,’ and was sometimes 
identified with Kheper, the self-created one. He 
was ordinarily represented as an obese man, like 
the Nile, with whom he was often identified. Nut 
was the personification of the female aspect of the 
great watery mass out of which all things came. 
She was the daughter of Shu and Tefnut, the wfe 
of Geb, and mother of Osiris, Isis, Nephthys, and 
Set. She is usually represented as a woman with 
a vase of water on her head. She sometimes wears 
the horns and disk of Hathor, and holds a papyrus- 
sceptre and sign of life in her hand. She is also 
depicted as a woman standing in a sycamore-tree 
pouring out water from a vase. In the Booh of 
the Dead a suppliant prays, ‘Grant thou to me 
of the water and of the air which dwell in thee.’ 
Her attributes were many, because, like all water- 
deities, she absorbed the characteristics of many 
minor deities, andjwas recognized and worshipped 
in many different places in Egypt. Osiris was the 
god of the dead par excellence. He may have 
originally been a human being who Avas deified. 
When such transformation Avas made cannot be 
decided. But from the earliest dynastic period 
till the latest he Avas Avorshipped. He became the 
most popular, best knoAvn, and most poAverful 
Egyptian deity. But AA’hat interests us is that he 
Avas originally a AA'ater-spirit or god of some portion 
of the AA-aters of the Nile, and Avith the passage 
of time he became a great Avater-god, representing 
in general the creative and nutritive powers of the 
Nile, and particularly the inundation.^ As a Nile- 
god he naturally became a creative and generative 
poAver. And, just as tlie Nile sank and rose, so 
Osiris died and rose again, becoming thus the god 
of resurrection. Osins Avas depicted in many 
forms, the most usual being that of a mummy 
Avith a beard and Avearing the Avhite croAvn and a 
menat. He Avas from time to time identified with 
most of the greatest gods until he attained a 
position Avhich made him appear as the natural 
god of Egypt. As a AA'ater-deity he AA'as identilied 
with Nap*, and later AA'ith Nu, representing water 
as a life-giving element. As there Avere thought 
to be four sources of the Nile, so Osiris had four 
birth-genii, for he AA’as the Nile personified. 
Plutarch records the belief of the Egypt of Jiis 
day AA’hen he says that Osiris Avas looked upon as 
not only the Nile but also the ocean. Osorkon li., 
1 E. A- W. Budge, od loe. 


as an embodiment of Osiris, Avas represented with 
streams of Avater pouring from liis hands.* In the 
Nebseni papyrus of the Book of the Dead Osiris 
himself says, ‘I flood the land Avdth AA’ater and 
Great Black One is my name ’ ; and in the papyrus 
of Nu he says, ‘I am the god of inundation and 
Great Black One of the Lake is my name’; and 
in a hymn to Osiris it is said of him, ‘Thou 
draAvest thy AA’aters from the abyss of heaven.’ 
Ptah, sometimes considered the oldest of gods, was 
a co-worker Avith Khnemu in creation. He was 
identified Avith many other gods as AA’ell as AA’ith 
Nu, the primeval abyss, and Avith Rapi, and he 
Avas called ‘lord of fish.’ Rem Avas perhaps the 
personification of Ra’s tears. He may have been 
the same as Rerai,® avIio Avas probably a fish-god, 
and associated Avith Sebek, a personification of Nu. 
Sati, originally connected Avith the chase, Avas 
Avorshipped at the First Cataract, AA’here she Avas 
associated with Khnemu. Her name probably 
refers to the falling Avaters of the Cataract. She 
thus became a goddess of inundation, Avho pours 
out and spreads over the land the life-giving 
Avaters of the Nile. She is usually represented 
in human form Avith a liigh conical crown. Sebek, 
as lord of the Fayyum and deified crocodile, Avas 
most probably a Avater-god. Selhet AA’as a scorpion- 
deity, and one of the four goddesses Avho assisted 
Nu and protected the four sources of the Nile. 
Tetenen Avas usually identified Avith Ptah, and 
sometimes Avith Nu. Tefnut Avas a rain-goddess 
Avhose male counterpart Avas Shu. She Avas the 
personification of the moisture of the sky. They 
AA’ere both born of the great Avatery mass. The 
cult of Tefnut does not seem to have been associated 
with any special city. 

Literaturb.— O n this subject there exiatno separate arttelee, 
monopraphs, or books. Besides original texts, the literature 
used has been mentioned in the course of the article. Special 
mention should be made of E. A. W. Budg-e's great work, 
The Gods of the Egyptians, 2 vote., London and Chicago, 1904. 

S. A. B. Merceb. 

WATER, WATER -GODS (Greek and 
Roman). — i. Greek. — The account riven in art. 
Nature (Greek) includes much information on 
this subject Avhich need not be repeated here, 
especially as to the cult of river-gods, nymphs, 
and similar divinities. There are, hoAvever, 
certain aspects of the subject Avhich require some 
addition. 

The AA’orship of rivers or of water generally as 
the origin of life Avas one expression of a belief 
Avbich is also found in early speculation and 
philosophy. Thus Homer* speaks of ’nxeavlv re, 
dsGy ylveaiv, Kal prfripa Trj06v, and says * that Ocean 
is the origin of all things. Hesiod fits_ Oceanus 
and Tethys into his Theogony^ as children of 
Earth and Heaven. Ooeani according to tiio 
Homeric conception, Avas regarded as a riv^er lIoAving 
round and bounding the earth ; thus it Avas set 
around the rim of the shield of Achilles.* It is 

E nilied in art as an elderly man Avith fioAving 
and beard, but has little importance in 
religious cult. 

The gods of the sea may be divided into tAvo 
classes: (1) the elemental beings Avho constantly 
occur in folk-lore and popular belief, and (2) 
tlie clearly delined and personal Olympian gods 
who rule over the sea. The former had_ ns a rule 
little importance in the official AA’orship, thougn 
AA’e liear of a public cult of the Old Man of the Sea 
("A\(oj Ttpoiv) at Byzantium. Triton, Protons, 
Glaucus, Nereus, and the Nereids hav’e many of 
the qualities attributed to sea-divinities or daimons 
I 1 E. Naville, The Festiml-UaU of Olorhon II. in the Great 
I Temple 0 / Buda/ttts (ESFJf x^), London, 2802, ph xU 

SKA, W. Budge, Book of the Bead^ Ix>fldoD, Iw 
clxxxviil. 13. 

' S//. xiv. 20L <7&.240. 

I 133-130, ® 11^ xvUi. 607. 
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in the folk-lore of various nations, such as the gift 
of soothsaying or foretelling the future, and the 
power of transforming themselves into various 
shapes. Thus Proteus, when seized by Menelaus, 
changed into various beasts, and into water, and 
could change into fire ; but, if hound, he could bo 
compelled to impart his knowledge. Similarly 
Thetis, tlie Nereid, changed into various forms 
when seized by the mortal Pelens. In the systema- 
tized religion of Greece all these were regarded as 
subordinate to Poseidon as supreme god of the sea. 
In this capacity Poseidon was associated with 
Amphitrite, possibly an old goddess or impersona- 
tion of the sea, though in later mythology some- 
times regarded as one of the Nereids. She is often 
represented in art as the consort of Poseidon, both 
in the assembly of the gods on Olympus and in her 
bridal procession, which is escorted by Tritons and 
Nereids on hippocamps and other sea-monsters; 
but she has no important place in official worship. 
Poseidon, on the other hand, is one of the chief 
gods of the State worship of many Greek cities, 
and was regarded as the ancestor of many leading 
families, especially among the lonians and Min- 
yans. The tale of his contest with Athene for 
the land of Attica is familiar, and was the subject I 
of the western pediment of the Parthenon. The 
Isthmian games at Corinth were celebrated in his 
honour. As god of the sea, Poseidon can arouse 
and pacify storms, and so is appealed to by sea- 
farers ; hut it is noteworthy that, in the greatest 
of sea-poems, the Odyssey, he appears as a malig- 
nant, rather than a beneficent, god. He has little 
or nothing to do ndth ships. The Argo was built 
under the direction of Athene, and mariners often 
attribute their safety to Aphrodite Enploia or to 
the Dioscuri rather than to him. Odysseus owed 
his safety to Ino Leucothea, who was often 
appealed to by sailors. 

As sea-god Poseidon is the sender of earthq^uakes 
(’Bproa-fyaios)* He split the mountains to make the 
ravine of Tempe, and hurled about or submerged 
islands. Salt springs inland are also attributed to 
him. By' a symbolism which is common and easy 
to understand, waves are often compared to sea- 
horses ; and cither the origin of the horse or its 
training to human service is attributed to Poseidon 
Hippios. Horses were sacrificed to him, some- 
times by being thrown into the sea. The bull also 
was especially sacred to him, and bull-taming 
exhibitions were lield in his honour, to connexion 
with this we are reminded of the mixed human 
and bull form often taken by river-gods. 

We might naturally expect Poseidon, ns the 
chief sea-god, to give Wetory in sea-fights; and 
in fact Persian galleys were dedicated to him at 
the Isthmus and at Snnium after the groat naval 
victory' at Salamis. But other gods often received 
thank-oflerings for such victories. 

A characteristic of all wntcr-divinities and 
dtemons, from Poseidon down, in later Greek art 
is an expression of restless and pa.«sionatc yearning, 
which is attributed to them as imper.eonating the 
restlessness of their element and its desire to 
embrace and engulf the land and its creatures. 
Apart from representations of sea-gods, the sea 
itself is often represented in art by conventional 
wave-patterns and by dolphins, fishes, and other 
sea-creatures. 

2. Roman.— Here also the art. Nature (Roman) 
gives most of the information required. The 
,Kouians were not a soafarin" people, and their 
god Neptunus was not originally a Pc.a-god, though 
he came later to bo identified with the Greek 
Poseidon; but ho may have been a numen 
associated with water, though very little is known 
as to his primitive worship. He appears, however, 
to be a go<i of springs, and so associated in 


worship with the nymphs. The worship of tho 
nymphs in connexion iritli springs was very wide- 
spread in Italy and throughout the Roman empire, 
though it is not easy to distinguish how much was 
merely hoirowed from Greece. Their frequent 
representations in art, like those of river-gods, 
evidently follow Greek models. The Camcnm, 
associated with sooths.aying and poetry, appear to 
have been spring-goddesses in origin ; and the 

S h Egeria, Numa’s counsellor, also Imd a 
_ ir character. River-gods, nymphs (often 
holding shells), and similar representations of 
water-deities are very' common in Gneco-Romon 
art, but they do not, as a rule, bear any distinct- 
ively Italian character. A more original concep- 
tion is that of the famous figure of J upiter Plunus, 
the rain-god, on the Antonine Column,’ who is 
represented hovering over the armies with out- 
spread wings, and pouring down rain in torrents 
from his beard and outstretched arms. Such a 
naturalistic personification is alien to Greek an- 
thropomorphism, and much more akin to medimval 
and modem symbolism. 

Eiteiutum.— I n addition to works quoted In nrtt. Natcr* 
(Greek) and (Roman), articles in Roschcr on 'Okesnos, 
‘Poseidon,' ‘Neptunus,’ etc.; O. Gmppe, OnVcAircAe .UplAo- 
logie und Hfii^ionfgeschicJite, 2 vols., Jlunicli, 1807-1000; 
G. Wissowa, /irliaion tind CuUus der Rfiiner, do. 1002, 51912; 
L. R. Famcll, Cvlts qf the Greet Staley 6 vols., Oxiord, 1890- 

1010, iv. 1-07. E. A, Gardner. 

WATER (Hebrew and Jcwisli). — The import- 
ance attached to water in Jewish belief and practice 
is BO great that it embraces almost every manifesta- 
tion of life, and can best be studied in the following 
subdivisions: (1) cosmogony, in its widest sense, 
(2) lustration, (3) rain. 

I. Cosmogony.— According to tho record of 
the Bible, tho primordial clement of creation was 
water. Only by the separation between the waters 
above and the waters below could tlio earth appear, 
but tho waters above tho firmament were not 
entirely separated from those tlmt were gathering 
below, first into a great sea and then into rivers 
and fountains of the deep. On the contrary, an 
intimate connexion between tho two was continu- 
ally' kept up.^ A connexion was believed to exist 
between the upper and lower waters in the form of 
pipes whicli led from the heavens above to the sea 
below, and tlirough the medium of siicii pipes tlio 
waters that had come down from above, anJ which 
slowly gatiiered into the sea, were sucked up into 
the heavens, thence to descend again upon earth.* 

Tho prlmcvnl foa eurrounds tho earth liVe a snake ; so U U 
seen bv AJexaiKlcr the Great in his nttcmptc<i opcent to hefteen.* 
This view is found often repealed in lUbliinlcal writing’s. Tho 
sea Blands under the rule of a sjKCial prince or spirit (Sar), ^rho 
opposes Moses when he tries to cleave the of the lied 

Sea. He refuses to oi>cy a beln" creal^^l on Hie sixth day, 
whilst the sea was created on the eeconcLs Ht l? conjured by 
the »aj?e9 to cast Up tho strengUi of a man thrown into Ujo tea 
by a witch.® 

The sea Is the counterpart of the earth, and It contains every 
creature that Is found u^n the earth, save the fox, whidi hr a 
stratatjem escapes the fate of lielni: cast Into thr* sea " The 
waves of the ?t.a can be appeased by maj;,dcal fommlas.o 
other hand, Uic waves aim storm are mc*»entrefs sent to carry 
out divine ordinance?, and cast up on land a man from a 
toimdcred boat whom divine providence wishes to sase. Thus 
Afjiba is Mved.® but ever since the flood, whlcJi In a supreme 

> Mrs. Eu;r^nic Slron;?, Hoinan ScM*ptvrf,/rDm Avpuitut U 
Conidanfinr, X/>ndon, 1W7, pi. Ixxxvil 
S Sec below, f 
^ IHrqf It, El\ez<^. Ch. S. 

*Thi Eztmpla af fAr cd. M. Oaatcr, I^ondon, Xi-X, 

CO. &. 

* iU^rafh royojtf.n, In Of^r ed. J. I). Kr'-nsUln, 

New Vork, mf>, n, U% 

NanAeunn, rll. 25d;see Moat* i?urA, Amstcnlatn, 

1T25, no. 

' jlfjAnVfwm Sirorfdtcum, ed. it. Stelnschneider, UrrUn, 
18SS. fol. era and b. 

® 37if Nrr'ird <?/ Jforf?, M. Gfuder, l/jnden, a»^ 

Sephrr Ilasitb 

» Mzrtfipta r^f the /JaM-Cn, ed. Garter, eo. JCS. 
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form carried out the divine decree of universal destmction, 
boundaries have been set to the sea which it cannot overthrow, 
especially the boundary of sand (Jer The waters of the 

deep are also part of tlie cosmogiinous process. They are kept 
under ground ; and, since they broke out in the time of the 
flood, they are now kept in check liy the Eben Shetiyah, or 'the 
stone of foundation,’ which, acrordinc to legend, is the centre 
of the earth and the corner-stone of the Temple in Jerusalem, 
or the stone upon which the Ark of the Covenant rested. When 
digging the foundations of the Temple, David came upon the 
floods of the deep; they started surging up, threatening to 
flood the world. David receded slowly step by step, and, 
whilst receding, he recited the seventeen Songs of Degrees (or 
Steps), until at last, writing the ineffable name of God upon a 
stone, he closed with it the mouth of the abyss, and, when the 
waters saw the divine name, they withdrew m terror, and thus 
the world was saved from a second flood.* 

The waters under ground are flowing close to the fires of hell, 
hence the hot springs ; and the waters of the flood which surged 
up from the deep were boiling and helped in the destrucrion 
of the wicked world, from which Og, king of Gashan, alone 
escaped through his gigantic stature. (He had bo.asted that he 
and the other giants could stop up with their heels the openings 
of the fountains.) 

There are also miraculous wells and rivers. The well in the 
desert, created on the sixth day, accompanied the Israelites in 
their wanderings through the desert and ceased to flow with 
the death of Miriam.* There is then the famous Sabbath river 
Sambatyon (7.0.), which plays a great rfile in the history of the 
portents previous to the advent of the Messiah. 

Just as Mose.s, Joshua, and Elijah divided the 
waters, so did also s.ages of a later period. Je.sus 
walked upon the waters, and in another conne.vion 
^Ye are told that the waters of the river flowed 
backwards when appealed to by a sage as a proof 
of the correctness of his interpretation of the 
Law.< 

On the other hand, wells and rain-pipes were 
considered to be haunted by demons. 

On one occasion a man who rested on one of the gutters was 
hurt by a demon because he trod upon his toe. Abbaye helped 
one demon to fight another who was trying to drive him from 
his own habitation. At the end of the fight some drops of blood 
of the slain demon were seen floating on the surface of the 
water in the well. On another occasion a many-headed monster 
came out from the well and was slain by Abbaye, 

It was therefore forbidden to drink water from 
any vessel that was left open overnight, more 
especially over Wednesday or Saturday night," for 
it might have become defiled or poisoned by a 
demon ; and the only protection in such cases was 
to blow upon the water and to pour a few drops 
of it on the ground before drinking — a kind of 
libation. During the Avinter solstice (Tekufa) it 
is said that three drops of blood fall from heaven 
and contaminate all the water found in vessels in 
houses, and that Avater must be poured aAA'ay.® 
This, by the Avay, is of a purely E^ptian origin, 
and lielongs to the cycle of the Isis legends. The 
Angel of Death is said to dip the SAVord by Avhich 
he has taken the life of man in the Avater found 
in the house. All the ve.ssels must therefore be 
emptied. This, hoAvever, is a popular interpreta- 
tion of the ancient laAV of purity, according to 
Avhich death deliles all food and drink found under 
the same roof as a dead body. 

2 . Lustration. — Water is the great purifier and 
cleanser.^ Practically and symbolically, just as 
AA’ater is identified Avith the spirit and the LaAV is 
described as the Avater of life, Avater cleanses man 
from all kinds of physical contaminations, mostly 
after contact either Avith dead bodies or AA’ith any- 
thing described by the LaAv as impure.® The 
degree of levitical purity claimed for seri’ice in the 
Temiile Avas sometimes transferred to private life, 

I So also in Enoch, Ixxxix. Sff. ; and, as shown by the present 
writer, the same chapter is incorporated into the Greek magical 
papyrus of Paris under the name of Logos Ebraieos, i.e. ‘Jewish 
conjunilion,* 1001, p. lOOff. 

s Midrash TrhiHim, ed. S. Buber, ATOna, 1891, Ps 03®. 

8 Pirqi Abhhth, v. 9. 

* Baba M‘fla, B'.lb; y'bhdrnM, 121a. 

» Bcsdblm, 112; ‘Abddah Xarah, 12. 

tShuliian 'Ariikh, I’ori Dr’ah, ch. 116, | 4 . 

1 Cl. art. PURiriCATio.s" (Hebrew). 

8 S. Krnuss, Tahnndischf Archdologie, Leipilg, 1910, 1. 208Cr., 
where alto is full bibliography ; and J. DoUer, Die Beinheits- 
und Speuegesetze des AT, Munster, 1917. 


and the sect of the Essenes obtained their name in 
all probability from their habit of constant lustra- 
tion and purification, refraining as they did from 
mixing AA’ith the common people or touching any 
food or object not properly purified. The only 
means for such purification Avere bathing and 
ablution — complete immersion in a sufficient 
quantity of water, more especially running AA'ater, 
or the pouring of a quantitj’ or AA'ater over the 
naked body. The spiritual significance attached 
to a ritual bath is of later origin ; for bathing AA’as 
never understood in Judaism to mean also AA-ashing 
of the soul. Physical contamination could be 
eliminated by immersion or by ablution, but the 
spiritual contamination remained the same; for, 
as one of the sages puts it, ‘ a man Avho sins and 
confesses his sin and yet continues to live in sin 
is like a man Avho takes the bath of purification 
and holds an unclean animal in his hand.’ * 

The question Avhether both immersion and 
ablution Avere required for purification from defile- 
ment seems to have been interpreted differently by 
JeAA’s, Samaritans, and ^faraites. The tAA'o last 
hold that ablntion (pouring of the water over the 
body Avithout immersion) is sufficient. Hoav far 
this practice has prevailed in pre-Christian times 
is a question Avhich lies outside the scope of this 
article and may have some importance for the 
history of baptism.® In later times the Avashing of 
hands alone AA’as considered sufficient to eliminate 
the charge of defilement," although, as no ashes of 
the red heifer are to be found — Avhich Avere an in- 
dispensable adjunct to religious purification— all 
the people in modern times must be considered as 
living in a state of levitical impurity attenuated 
by this constant Avashing of hands and by occa- 
sional immersions in properly constructed baths. 
The priests, the descendants of the kohanim, even 
noAV have their hands Avashed by the Levites 
present in the synagogue before they ascend the 
rostrum to recite in a special cantUation the 
priestly benediction. Moreover, no dead person is 
shriven Avithout being specially Avashed,'* and the 
mourners Avhen leaving the cemetery are also 
expected to Avash their hands, for they have been 
in a place considered impure by the Law. 

Water, again, AA’as used for purification or as a 
token of innocence by the elders Avhen a dead body 
Avas found and the murderer could not be traced; 
they went to the banks of a roaring stream and, 
AA’ashing their hands, declared publicly and 
solemnly their innocence of the murder (_Dt 21"®’). 
In the ceremony for testing the purity of a 
suspected Avife she had to drink bitter Avaters 
(or rather ‘Avaters of curse’), prepared by the 
priest." 

It is not unimportant to explain the words used In connexi^ 
with this kind of water. It is called ‘holy water' (Nu S'D, 
whilst in connexion with the purification of the leprous the 
priest used ‘livinj? water* or, according to the RV, * running 
water* (Lv but the same word occurs in Genesis to 

denote the well digged by Isaac’s servants where they found 
‘living water.* It is difficult to imagine how running water 
could be in a vessel. The operation in each case is of ® 
symbolical and magical character, and the designation of the 
water as ‘holy* can beat be understood by comparing the use 
of water in other mystical processes. The vessel or the bovvl 
must be filled with water which no one else has touched, and 
of which no one else has drunk. It is kept intact and sanctified 
for the purpose to which it is to be put. The moment it has 
been touched or some of it drunk, it becomes defiled or dead. 

BoavIs for Avater AA’ith magical inscriptions have 
1 Ta'anlth, ICa. 

*See art. Baptism (Jewish), and 17. Brandt, Die j^Uenen 
Baptismen {ZATW xvili.), Giessen, 1910. Adam’s spending 100 
years in the waters of Gihon is an act of self-chastisement and 
repentance, not of purification. See The Books of Adam ana 
Eve, ed. L. S. A. IV'ells, In R, U, Charles. Apocrypha and 
Bseudeptgrapha of the OT, Oxford, 1913, It. 134 ff ; and L. 
Ginsberg, Lepends of thj Jexes, Philadelphia, 1909, i. 8Gff. 

3 Tur and Shulf}an *Ar(tkh, Ora}i JJayyim, ch. 181. 
*Sknt1\an*Ar{ikh,YoriDe*ah, 
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often been used for snob purposes in the well- 
knonm LekanoniatyJ 

3. Rain.— It wm natural that in an agricultural 
land like Palestine rain should be considered a 
blessing and drought a curse. In Dt 11“ the early 
and the latter rains are promised as a blessing for 
obedience to God’s commandments. Palestine does 
not depend, like Egypt, on the water supplied by 
the overflow from the river, but ‘ drinkcth water 
of the rain of heaven’ (Dt 11“).“ The sources of 
rain were believed to be treasuries in the heavens. 
The ‘ waters above ’ are mentioned in Gn P, and 
at the flood the ‘ windows of heaven were opened’ 
{7“). They are described in greater detail in 
Enoch, _ xh. 4, and in the Eevdation of Moses,^ 
According to the legend, the key which locks and 
unlocks this treasury was one of the three keys 
which God kept, and He only once delivered it up 
to yman when He handed it over to the prophet 
Elijah, upon whose ‘word’ alone depended the 
drought or rainfall (1 K 17'). The rainfall was 
therefore regarded as a divine gift and a blessing 
which followed the fulfilment of the Law, and 
drought was caused by sin ; a moral connexion 
was established between the phenomena of nature 
and man’s moral actions. It was thus natural that 
the action of the pious and the sinner should have 
a direct bearing upon obtaining rain or causing 
the udthholding of it, and, furthermore, that the 
intercession of the pious could under certain con- 
ditions counteract the consequences of evil deeds. 

According to the teaching of the Rabbis, rain 
fell only for the sake of the righteous, and was 
withheld when the Israelites deserved punishment. 
Drought was the consequence of reinissness in 
paying tithes and heave-olleringa, or of slander, 
impudence, and neglect of study of the Law.‘ 
Collective action no loss than individual interces- 
sion would also have the desired effect of breaking 
up the drought. Prayers for rain and symbolical 
ceremonies would then become eflloacious, The 
prophet, through liis action on Mt. Carmel, brings 
back rain (1 K 18‘“‘’’'). In later times the high- 
priest pra3'ed especially for rain on the Day of 
Atonement, when he performed the service in the 
Temple. Ho not onij' prayed for rain in due 
season, but went out of his way to pray that God 
should not heed the prayers of the wayfarers who 
might be greatly inconvenienced through the rain. 

There was a special festival held in tlio Temple, 
the Day of the Water-Libation, wljich was the 
occasion of rather boisterous rejoicings. Tiie 
Mishnah ' and Talmud ' contain a CTaphic descrip- 
tion of it. It was called Simhathoct/i lutshoebah, 
‘the rejoicing at the place of the drawing’ (i.c. of 
the water), and was kept on the 2l8tday of Tishri, 
the 7th day of the Eeast of Tabernacles, the day 
of the Great Hosha-a-na. No e.xplanation lias 
hitherto been given for the use of water as a 
libation on that day instead of the regular wine- 
libation. It is, no doubt, of a propitiatory and 
symbolical cliaracter. It is an oflering of the 
element which the peoido praj’ed to be blessed 
with during the year at the threshold of which 
they were standing. Tliere may have been another 
reason for the libation ns well as for the scj^on 
chosen. According to the Bible narrative (Gn 7 
the flood began and terminated about this time (it 
began on the 17th and ended on_ the 27th of the 
second month). There is now a diflereneo of about 
a month between the two dates. Probablj’ the 
coincidence of time was considered sullicient to 
celebrate the anniversary of the flood bj- a water- 
libation, and by such an act to obviate the recur- 

1 Bee J. A. Montgomery, Aramaic Incantations, PhlUdelphli. 
IBIS. 

3 Ct. Dt SSI, It 65><i. 

» See Onetcr, JllAS, 1S9S, p. B7I, etc. 

< 8a, Sio, • Sail:, v. 1-4. 


rence_ of a flood and to show gratitude for the 
promise that henceforth the rain would come only 
ns a blessing. There maj* also have been a closer 
correspondence of the time in the intercalarj’ year, 
if Uie intercalation was made at the closo'of the 
civil year, at the end of what is now reckoned as 
the sixth month, but is reallj’ the twelfth month. 
Thus the seventh would become the eighth (second) 
and on the 17th of the second (eighth) the sluices 
of the heavens were ojiened (Gn 7”). AVith the 
destruction of the Temple a special pr.ayer for rain 
had been added to the service of the eighth day of 
Tabernacles.' Though the ceremonj' ceased in the 
Temple, the remembrance has been kept in the 
service of the seventh dsij’ of the Great llosha-a-nn, 
which is modelled on the service arranged for the 
occasion of drought.“ A special significance has 
been given in later times to the service of the 
seventh daj’, for people seem to have forgotten 
the real meaning and origin of these supplementary 
prayers and ceremonies. Moreover, since Teinjile 
times special jirayers are recited in the additional 
[tnusuf ) 'ttiniahah for the Day of Festive Assembly. 
Corresponding to the change of season, similar 
prayers for dew form an integral part of the 
liturgy for the first day of Passover.’ The month 
of Ti.shri was al.so considered most propitious for 
prognosticating the weather.^ 

A most elaborate description has been preserved 
of the ceremonies instituted and the service 
arranged for the occasion of drought. It is, in 
fact, the most complete description found in the 
Talmud. The solemnity was increased by the 
strewing of ashes on the head, tlie blowing of 
trumpets, the insertion of supplicatory [iraycrs, 
and the extension of a rigorous fast for young and 
old, strong and infirm, male and female. It was 
made the occasion of general mourning also by 
performing that service in the open market-place. 
The severity of the penance and the multiplication 
of praj'crs increased with the fear that the rain 
might fail. Such a service could not bo performed 
anywhere except in the Holj' Land.* Great men 
enjoyed the reputation of having obtained rain by 
their own merits. 

Outside of Palestine no special service could bo 
arranged on the lines of tbe Talmudic jircscription. 
As far as jio.ssible, fasting and special prayers were 
used on the occasion of severe drought, but there 
is no fixed form. Each community nmj’ arrange 
it in its own way, and cither use older compoi>i- 
tions or compose its own jirni’crs. They do not 
form part of the regular service, and are not in- 
cluded in the recognized standard forms of the 
Praj'cr-Book. Such jirayers maj' be met with in 
collections of Occasional Praj’crs both in MS and 
in print. 

The most import-ant feature of that service has 
been introduced in a reduced form into that of the 
seventh day of Tabernacles, the exact day of the 
watcr-lilmtion. It has been invested with the 
solcmnitj’ and character of a second Daj’ of .Atone- 
ment. In order to exjdain the sujtjilicatory 
prayers and the other ceremonies which now form 
part of the additional service, it must also be 
remembered that the trumpota arc blown exactly 
as prc-scribod in the Tnlinua for the daj* of solemn 
prayer for rain. The attributes of God are recited ; 

I hoot Prayer and Ordrre/ Serrice eccvnliny to the Cusictn 
of the Spanish and Portu^se Jevs, cd. OMlcr, l-ondoa, 
looi-oa. (v. 170 . 

* S« below. * Boot 0 / Prayer, r. 100. 

* Brlbh't Bnthrd, 147a ; ree Caster, • JfwUh Wcslher bcr«,' ta 
Jubilee number of the Jevrish Chronitlt, 1831, 

* Thlt certmony U deKribed la Uie Crrt eJupter cl tin 
JUshrAh J'o'nnUA und the treaUre o! Uitt n»tr.«. It U rtlU 
ciorc fully de<crib»d »Jtem-»rd« by Arberl (1010-1173) In fcl« 
Jttr Orab IJayyi’n. A fuller, tboush net eompb'.e. M.S c! l-hU 
•trvice, »hh the jwem-i snd eapplicatery rnijert, etc., h** 
come from Uie Holy Ivind into the iMwe-Soa ct tht pfttsat 
writer. It mutt be sntrrior to the iMb cenwry. 
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the procession of the palm-leaf and the willow 
takes place, just as in the time of the Temple; 
and prayers are offered up almost exclusively for 
rain in its due season. They are, in fact, the very 
prayers found in the Mishnah and the treatise 
TcCantth, and also in the description of Aslieri. 
Curiously enough, similar praj-ers have also been 
arranged for the cessation of rain. In fact, all the 
supplicatory services for grave occasions like 
pla^e, etc., follow the lines of this liturgy for 
rain.^ In addition to these special services, a 
regular change takes place in the form of the 
daily prayer ( amtdkah), or eighteen benedictions, 
in the special blessing for rain and dew. It is 
connected with the change of the equinox. It 
begins approximately sixty days after the winter 
solstice. This is also a season which is not free 
from superstitious beliefs and practices.® 

A Talmudic leuend * tells of a certain Nicodemus (Kakdimon), 
son of Gorion, wno had obtained from the Hegemon a number 
of pits filled with water, which he distributed among the poor 
at the time of a great drought. He promised to pay a heavy 
fine if before a certain date the rain did not fill the pits. In 
the afternoon of the appointed day the sun was still shining 
brightly, and no sign of rain was visible. Nicodemus went up 
to the Temple and prayed, and the sun, which was sinking, rose 
up again and thus prolonged the day, before the close of which 
a heavy downpour of rain freed Nicodemus from his obligation. 
Honi,^ another pious man, drew a circle, and, standing within 
it, prayed to God, and the rain came down in heavy drops. In 
another legend it is through the merit of the tvife that drought 
is broken, the clouds gathering first in the corner where she 
was praving.t 

The drought, according to a legend, is also broken up by the 
cry of the raven. It is said that it was granted to him as bis 
reward for showing Adam how to bury Abel, by digging a grave 
and burying a dead raven.8 

A new element has been added to these prayers 
for rain, in the processions to the cemetery and in 
the prayers to the pious and illustrious dead for 
their intercession. No man is found in the later 
generations so worthy of appealing to God as ivere 
those of old times ; they therefore pray that those 
who ‘slumber in the dust’ may intercede ivith 
God in favour of the suffering people. Such pro- 
cessions are headed, as a rule, by the Rabbi, who ; 
is accompanied by the elders and the children. ; 
Sometimes — but rarely — the scrolls of the Law are j 
carried in the procession. Litanies are sung and j 
recited, and prayers are said over the graves.® It j 
istheJewsh counterpart to the Christian proces- 
sion, notably of the Eastern Church, in times of 
severe drought, when the relics of a saint are 
carried on the shoulders of the clergy in a solemn 
procession through the town, headed by the bishop 
or the metropolitan of the place.® 

A local legend in Salonica heard by the present writer tells 
that the Jews who fled from the Inquisition m Spain at the end 
of the 16th cent, were admitted into Turkey on condition that 
they would bring rain in time of drought. Tlie people of that 
town, espeoiall.v the children, used to gather under the window 
of the Haham asking for rain. It is told that on such an occasion 
the late Haham Kovo, going out in procession to the cemetery, 
warned his people to prepare themselves with coverings for the 
rain, and thej' returned under such a downpour that the streets 
were turned into rivers. 

The rain thus plays a very important part in the 
Jewish service. The prayer winch is recited daily, 
and the introduction of special prayers on import- 
ant occasions into the liturgy, as well as other 
ceremonies and practices, testify to the belief that 
a divine gift sucli ns rain can be obtained only 
through piety and upriglitness and by means of 
supplication and self-chastisement. 

Literature. — ^The bibliographical references are given in the 
footnotes. No special study exists anywhere on the subject. 
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WATER, WATER-GODS (Indian).— The 
special conditions of the Indian climate, producing, 
as_ in the_ western desert, a scanty and irregular 
rainfall, _ in other places excessive downpour re- 
sulting in loss of life and property from inunda- 
tions, and the constant risk of failure or irregularity 
of the monsoon, promote the popular animistic 
beliefs and that of special deities ruling the ocean, 
rivers, tanks, and wells. 

‘Water runs up this whole pramut or scale of religions ex- 
pression. The honours paid to the running brook, a hot spring 
or to a river that alternately floods and falls — causing famme or 
abundance, bringing riches or ruin— ore intended lor the living 
water itself by a large class of votaries; and this notion of 
material identity seems preserved by the custom of bathing in 
sacred streams, of self.drowning, and of witch-dipping, which 
last custom resembles exactly that of England, Suicide and 
witch-dipping in rivers present both sides of the same con- 
ception, acceptance or rejection by the divine element. 
Further on, the water-power is no longer deified Nature, but 
controlled by a supernatural spirit we have the kelpie who 
inhabits rivers under the form of a buffalo, and personifies 
their effects. His name is MahUoba ; he has no image, but a 
buffalo’s head is cut off and deposited on his altar. After this 
we ascend to mythologic fictions about the origin and descent 
of the greater rivers from the Hindu heaven, and to legends of 
streams turned, stopped, or otherwise engineered by inter- 
position of the divine energy incarnate.' i 

In Mirzapur a pool in which some buffaloes were 
once drowned is now inhabited by the buffalo 
demon, Bliainsasura, who in company with the 
nagds, or serpent deities, is so malignant that no 
one dares to fish there until he has propitiated 
these powers by an offering ; another form of 
demon attacks fishermen, appearing in the shape 
of a turban which fixes itself to his hook and in- 
creases in length as he tries to drag it ashore.® 
Sometimes the demon, as in the case of the Zalgur 
of Kashmir, takes the shape of a horse, the foam- 
crested waves breaking on the bank naturally 
assuming this shape in the popular fancy.® Such 
sea-horses in the Hindu legend are provided by 
"Varuna, the sea-god.^ The custom of taking oaths 
on water conceived as a spirit is common among 
the Karens and other primitive tribes.® 

I. Water-gods in the Veda and later literature. 
— Much controversy has arisen on the question of 
the amount of knowledge of the sea possessed by 
the Indo-Aryans. On the one hand, writers like 
H. H. Wilson ® assert that they were a maritime 
and mercantile people, familiar with the ocean and 
its phenomena; and references in the Veda are 
quoted of merchants making expeditions to some 
foreign continent or island. Other writers repre- 
sent them as living far from the coast and un- 
familiar with the sea. The evidence quoted by 
Biihler of voyages in the Indian Ocean seems in- 
adequate, and the use of the word Samudrafor the 
ocean implies a knowledge of the sea which needs 
not to be confined to the estuary of the Indus. 

‘This is to circumscribe too narrowly the Vedic knowledge of 
the ocean which was almost inevitable to people who knew the 
Indus.’ 7 

In later times this knowledge gradually increased. 
There seems to be no proof of sea trade with 
Babylon in Vedic times ; this probably developed 
about A.D. 700.® 

‘The extensive and long-continued emigration from India to 
the East— including Pegu, Siam and Cambodia on the main- 
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l&sd, with Java, SaTsatrn, Bali and Borneo among the islands 
of the Malay Peninsula— and the consequent establishment of 
Indian institutions and art in the countries named, constitute 
one of the darkest mysteries of historj’.'i 

The deification of the great rivers by the Vedic 
Indo-Aryans was highly developed.^ 

2 . Varutia. — The imperfect knowledge of tlie 
ocean possessed by the Indo-Aryans explains why 
Vamna, whose name probably corresponds mth 
the Greek Oipavdt, ‘ though the identification pre- 
sents some piionetio difficulties,’* does not clearly 
rank as a sea-god in tlie Veda. 

‘ Though Varuija is not generally regarded In the Rlg-vcda as 
the god of the ocean, he is yet in the following passages (i. 161. 
11, vii. 49. 2, viii. 64. 2) connected with the element of water, 
both in the atmosphere and on the earth, in euch a way as may 
have led to the conception of his character and functions which 
is fully established in the later my thologj-.' * ‘With the groivth 
of the conception of Prajapati as a supreme deity, the character- 
istics of Varupa as a sovereign god naturally faded away, and 
the domain of the waters, only a part of his original sphere, 
alone remained to him. Thus he ultimately became in post- 
Vedio mythology an Indian Neptune, god of the eea.’S 

In more recent times Varuna has lost the 
dignified position which he once occupied,* but he 
stul retains some of tlie functions of a sea- or 
Avater-deity. The most famous festival in E. 
Bengal is held in his honour at the full moon 
of the month Kurttik {Oct.-Nov.), wlien devout 
Hindus bathe at a famous hathing-plnce.’ In 
other parts of Bengal no image of Varuna is made, 
norisne honoured at any festival or teninle ; but 
he is worshipped as one of the guardian-deities of 
the earth, and by fishermen before they start their 
work, or in time of drought to secure the needed 
rain.* In Gujarat he is believed to live in the 
waters, or, by another account, he has five abodes 
— the sea, the river, the pond, the spring, and the 
well.® In ancient times^ he received human sacri- 
fices, as in the story of Sunaiepa, the prototype of 
the offering of infants to the ivater-goddess Ganga 
at the contTuenoe of that river ivith the sea.** He 
is invoked in daily worship as ‘king of waters, 
who curbs the ivicked, who made a road in the 
heavens to receive the rays of the Sun. I thoreforo 
follow that route.’ ** Like many water-gods, he is 
commemorated as a fertility-deity at marriages. ** 

3. Krstja and Siva ; the Apsaras. — The place of ' 

Varuna as a sea-god ivaa at a Ipter period to some 
extent assumed by Kl^na and Siva. ^ 

• Kr?na, n god who is the hero of many Bolar mytbj, the 
elayer of the demons, who dives under the sea and slays Karpsa 1 
and Kcai and Madliu, this semi-agricultural, scmi-solar or 
atmospheric god is evidently connected w*ith the dark sUn and 
the storms of the rainy season, and his shrine is at Dwarkil on 
the sea shore, where the sun dips into the houndless western 

occan.us 


During the 6th and 6th_ centuries A.D., on the 
arrival of the white Hunas in Gujarat and Kutlilii- 
Avar, the sea began to influence tlio-se new-comers, 
ns is shoAvn by the fame Avlucli gathered round tlic 
neAV or revived gods, Siva in his form ns Soraanatlin 
or SomeSvnra (‘lord of the moon’), Avith his shrnic 
at Somnath (g’.v.), and Kr^na, the Apollo or St. 
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Nicholas of DwSrka (c.v.), to Avhom sailors pray 
to save them from sfiipAvreck. Siva, an inland 
god, is Avorsbipped at nver junctionB,’ But the 
place of the primitive rain-gods has been gradually 
assumed by figures drawn from the local animism. 
In Madras in time of drought, inste.nd of Avorship- 
ping Varuna, men pray to the spirit Kodutnp6vi 
{‘ the Avicked one’), or to some other local spirit, 
to send the rain.® The Apsaras (Skr. aji, Spas, 
‘Avater,’ sri, ‘going,’ in the sense of moving in the 
Avatersor between the Avaters of the clouds), a kind 
of nymphs Avho even in the Jiigveda appear com- 
pletely separated from any physical basis, in the 
Atharvaveda have their abode in the Avaters, and 
in post-Vcdic literature frequent lakes and rivers, 
especially the Ganges, were in later times believed 
by the Rajpnts to convoy the souls of dead 
Avarriors from the battlefield to the mansion of the 
sun, and have noAV little influence over the Avaters 
or on the rain.* 

4. Modern ocean-worship. — The sea, known to 
modern Hindus os Ratnagarblm (‘ filled Avith 
jcAvels’), is revered by the pious, and at the 
Amavas, or ncAv moon, a sea oath is considered 
cleansing, as on that day the waters of 999 rivers 
are sujiposcd to be brought into the sea by the 
spring tides. Bntliing is also efficacious during 
the Avhole of the Laund, or intercalary month, and 
in parts of Kathl.'iwrir on the bright second of 
every month people light a fire on tho shore, tlirow 
butter into the fire, and on the day when the fleet 
puts to sea fishermen pour milk, sugar, and liquor 
into the Avater and throw in floAvers and coco-nuts.* 
In W. India Coconut D.ay (nSriyal or nSral 
mirnima) is held at the fnll moon of the month 
Sravan (July-August) in tho height of tlio annual 
monsoon, AA’hcn lloAvcrs and coco-nuts arc thrown 
into the Avater to secure tlie favour of tho sea, 
or a.s a tliank-ofTeriiig, because by tliis lime the 
most serious storms arc supposed to have ceased ; 
and even ns far inland ns roona clerks go to tho 
riverside and fling coco-nuts into the water, and, 
Avhen they return, the women of the house Avave 
lighted lamps round their heads to disperse evil 
influences.* The Vadn fishermen on tho cast coast 
Avorship the sca-goddess Onisandiaminfi, Avho roams 
over tlic sea at night Avith a male dcitj', lier 
brother Rrniiasondi, and is Avorshipned Avith special 
rites.* On the Avest coast Koli iisiicrwomen Avear 
glass hanjrlcs only on the left Amst, hecauso on 
their wedding-day the right arm bangles are tliroAATi 
into tlie sea to Aviii its favour.® In tho Piiwinor 
Ave find a belief, which still survives, that tho seven 
continents of tho Avorld are surrounded by seven 
great se.as : Lavana, or salt Avater ; Ikshu, sugar- 
cane juice; Sura. Avino; Ghrita, clarified butter; 
Dadhi, curds; Dngdhn, milk ; Jala, fresh Avater; 
and this idea also appears in Musalman traditions.* 

5. Muhammadan sca-saints. — The objection felt 
by Hindus to travelling by sea rcaultcd in the 
Arabs and Persians monopolizing the trade of 
Indio, Hence Musalmfin saints became tho 
guardians of the sea. One of the most import- 
ant of theso sea- or river-saints is IChwrija Knidr. 

1 J. Tod, dnaat» of Raiasthan, novr td., Oxtord, 1920, t. 18, 
II. 791. 
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‘Alid al-Qadir al-JflanI {q.v.), who takes his name 
from GBan or JBan in W. Persia (A.D. 1078-1166), 
rules the Arabian Sea, as Mama Salma watches 
the Persian Gulf and Zulaimah the Red Sea.* 
Qadirwali Sahib on the Coromandel coast helps 
sailors, and lie is said to have done many strange 
miracles.® Darya Pir, the ‘ sea-saint,’ sometimes 
identified with Khwaja Khidr, is in Gujarat patron 
of the Lavana mercliants and lives in the sea, and 
offerings are made to him by pouring a little water 
on the ground through a sieve dedicated to him.® 

6. Water-sprites or spirits. — Besides the greater 
water-cods a host of spirits or sprites are wor- 
shipped. This cult is specially prominent in the 
Buddhist Jdtaka. Some of them are malevolent ; 
in a bas-relief at the stupa of Bharhut a sea- 
monster devours a ship and its crew.* Others, 
again, are kindly and are worshipped in conjunc- 
tion with the nagas, or serpent-gods.® Among 
spirits of this class at the present day in the 
llonkan, Bombay, the asaras, or asrds, are ghosts 
of young women who, after giving birth to one or 
more children, committed suicide by drowning; 
they live in the water, attack any one who 
approaches them, and go about in groups of seven ; 
their victims are young women, and, when a girl 
is attacked, an exorcist is summoned, who makes 
an offering of food, red powder, and green clothes 
to the sprites.® Another Konkan sprite of the 
same kind is Hadal, the ghost of a drowned woman, 
who wears yellow clothes, lets her hair flow loose, 
and is plump in front and a skeleton behind ; when 
women are attacked by her, they let their hair 
flow loose, shake all over, and scream.® The girha 
entices men into deep water.® In Gujarat the 
mdta, or ‘mother,’ and the iankhint, or ‘ogress,’ 
haunt springs and pools and drown or enter the 
persons of those who venture near their haunts ; 
an exorcist effects a cure by giving a charmed 
thread to the patient.® In Mysore the akkag&ru, 
or * seven sisters,’ attack women, and in such coses 
the village washerman performs a rite of propitia- 
tion by setting up seven stones near the water 
and making an offering.*® In the Salem District, 
Madras, the adsaJcanigal are female sprites who 
occupy tanks and cause the embankments to burst 
as they tread on them while they are quarrelling.” 
In N. India the ghdthhdl, or ‘ ferry brother,’ must 
be propitiated in rites of black magic.*® In the 
United Provinces within the bed of the Jumna 
'was the fearful pool of the serpent Kallya (“the 
black one”) boiling with the fires of poison, from 
the fumes of which large trees on the bank were 
blighted, and by whose waters, when raised by a 
gale into the air, birds were scorched ’ ; the demon 
was controered by Krsna and driven into the ocean.*® 
In the Panjab District of Kulu the jalpari, or 
water-fairy, can be concBiated by offering a lamb 
and flowers on the bank of a watercourse ; if she 
1 R. 0. Temple, Legends o/ the Panjdb, Bombay, 18s;-86, M. 
163 ; T. W. Beale, An Oriental Biographical Dictionary, new 
ed., liondon, 1894, p. 6 ; Wise, p. 13 ; J. J. Jlorier, Journey 
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catches a man, she compels him to cohabit nith 
her, and kills him if he refuses.* In the Panjab 
plains the yogint, or joginl, haunts waterfalls, 
while the jaljoginl occupies wells and streams 
and casts spells on women and children, causing 
sickness and even death.® In Assam the Garos 
believe that still pools in rivers are the abode of 
the hugarik, a lovely siren, ivhose hair floats on 
the current; she has the body and arms of a 
woman, but no legs ; some say that she is well 
disposed, but others allege that she kills women 
to add their lives to her own, and will kill men 
if she can catch them.® 


Among the Mikirs ‘ localities of an impressive kind, such as 
mountains, waterfails, great boulders, have each their Amam, 
who is concerned in the affairs of men, and has to be placated 
by saoriHces; ail waterfalls, in particular, are haunted by 
them.’ 4 

Sometimes these sprites demand human sacrifice, 
like that of the Pennar river, who, when the 
Malas were escaping from their Musalman 
enemies, demanded the sacrifice of a first-born 
child before she would allow them to cross.® The 
Kaivarta fishermen of Bengal at the rite for 
guarding their nets fling a live kid into the water.® 
The Gaddi shepherds of the Pan jab oiler food, 
water, or a sheep made of flour to the Batal water- 
spirits.^ The Khasis of Assam offer a goat to the 
river-goddess before a fisherman can cast his net ; 
in old days she used to block the passage in the 
form of a crocodile until she was appeased.® In 
Burma a Kachin boy was accidentally drowned 
in a river, and for some years after the parents 
and other villagers used to come and hack the 
water with their knives.® The floods in the Pin 
river are so violent that it is said to eat people 
every tliree years.*® Persons drowned being thus 
regarded as victims offered to the flood-spirit, the 
saving of a life from drowning is fraught with 
danger.** In Gujarat and the Konkan the water- 
nymphs drown a person who tries to save a 
drowning man.*® 

The presence of such malignant water-spirits 
renders it dangerous to cross rivers, especially 
in the case of those who are unclean or under 
tabu. 


The Nayars and Velhalas of Madras Impose stringent rules 
against crossing certain streams ; for fear of arousing the wrath 
of the water-god, a Toda woman will not cross the sacred river 
of the tribe, the men will not use the water for any purpose: 
they will not touch it unless they are obliged to ford it, and 
then they' make a bow when they reach the opposite bank.H 
The Nayadls, the lowest caste in Malabar, are not allowed to 
cross a bridge, and in the Central Provinces PardhT women 
in their menses must not cross a river or sit on its bank, and 
the bar of pregnancy is also recognized.i4 At a wedding in the 
Magh tribe of Bengal the pair * eat some curry and rice from 
the same dish, and what they leave is kept in a covered earthen 
vessel for seven days, during which time the married couple 
may not Ie.ave the village or cross running water’; at a 
wedding among the Kandhs there is a mock 6ght between the 
clans of bride and bridegroom, and, ‘ after the struggle is over, 
the priest attends the bride and bridegroom home, in order 
to avert by a charm the evil which would threaten their married 
life in case their path should cross a running brook.’ *9 


1 H. A. Rose, A Glossary of the Tribes and Castes of the 
Punjab, Lahore, 1911-14, i. 216. 
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The wide-spread belief that a ghost cannot cross 
running water prevails in India a thread is 
passed over a stream to help the soul to return to 
its home, a belief developing into the Bridge of 
Death and Charon, the feiryman.’ 

7 . Wells, tanks, lakes.— All over the country 
sacred \yells, tanks, and lakes, and their indwell- 
ing spirits are reverenced. Their sanctity arises 
in various ways : they have been made, discovered, 
or occupied by some god or saint ; iiot water flows 
in them, a special mark of divine power;’ their 
waters periodically increase or decrease ; they 
possess curative power (especially in cases of 
leprosy) ; bathing in them may cause a change of 
sex.^ No well is considered lucky until its spirit 
is solemnly wedded to that of the garden which 
it is intended to water, the former being repre- 
sented by the sdlagrama, or ammonite, sacrea to 
Visnn, and the latter by the holj’ tvlasi, or basil 
plant (ocymum sanctum)^ In the same way, 
every tank should have a wooden pole in its centre 
to wliich the water-spirit is married ; until this is 
done, the water will increase and not allay thirst 
and may cause disease ; the pole also protects the 
tank-spirit from the attacks of demons.’ The 
prince of Jaisalmer goes annually in state to the 
lake GharsTsar to perform the sacred act of cleans- 
ing it from the accumulated mud and sand ; first 
he takes out a handful, and then rich and poor 
follow his example.’ 


LllERAlimE.— This is quoUd in the footnotes. 

W. Crooke. 


WEALTH. — Wealth is variously defined ac- 
cording to the standpoint from which it is regarded. 
But, in whatever aspect it may he viewed, its 
significance lies in its relation to life as a whole, 
and it can only be adeouately understood when 
treated as a part of the larger study of man. It 
cannot be dissociated from the social^ and moral 
development of the race. It obtains its ultimate 
meaning from its place in the scale of values which 
determine tlie worth of life. Ethical considera- 
tions must therefore be dominant throughout the 
entire treatment of the subject. ‘ It is man’s 
“ good,” or rather his goodness, that endows wealth 
with all its value.’® While the various phases of 
the question shade into each other, for the pur- 
poses of this article it wll he convenient to con- 
sider the theme under three aspects — economic, 
ethical, and Christian. 

I. HCOXOJIIC ASPECT.— 1 . Historical sketch of 
the rise and progress of the science of wealth. — 
Man alone among the denizens of the earth is the 
conscious posse.ssor of its re.sourccs. Though he 
has many primary instincts in common with the 
lower animals, he difl’ers from the brute creation 
in that he has the faculty of unifying his desires, 
postponing tlie present to the future, and making 
the accumulations of past labour the Ixisis of fresh 
endeavour. In the growth of his needs and the 
methods of satisfying them wo can trace the 
economic development of the hurnan race. V cry 
early in history questions of the right of property 
arose. In the p.atriarchate period, as_ depicted 
in the OT, there is evidence of the existence of 
private possessions. In carh' Greek philo.sophy 
investigations into the nature and extent 01 
economic law occur. By Plato and Aristotle the 
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indnstrial aspect of social life is treated as a part 
of politics. The Roman jurists, while recognizing 
the s,acredncss of jiroperty, direct their attention 
chicllj' to questions of its tenure and transmission. 
The asceticism of tlie early and niedireval Chnrch 
cast suspicion upon ,all forms of wealth and tended 
to check individual enterjirise and private posses- 
sion. Tiie Renaissance t^diially broke down the 
fendal system ; and, with tlie enfranchisement of 
spirit wfiicli the Reformation brought, trade and 
adventure awoke and the possihilities of the 
nhysical world came within the vision of man. 
The sc.arcli for unity and law nnderlving economic 
facts wo-s greatly stimulated by tlie researches 
of Bacon and Newton, while the investigations 
of Grotius and Leibniz on the Continent and of 
Hobbes, Locke, and Hume in England aroused the 
thinking world to tlio bearing of industrial 
qiiestions upon the progress of mankind. M'ith 
tlie exception of the writings of French phj-sio- 
crats, of whom Quesnay was the leader,* there 
was no really scientific treatment of the nature 
and functions of wealth till the appearnneo of 
Adam Smith’s treatise on The Wealth of Nations 
in 1776. 

'fliis book marks an epoch in indnstrial thonglit 
and enterprise. Political economy for the first 
time hccoines a science. Following Smith’s work 
there appeared in quick succes-rion ^Ialthus’s Essay 
on Population (1778), Ricardo's Principles of 
Political Economy and Taxation (1817), and J. S. 
Mill’s Principles of Political Economy (1818). 
Smith dealt with the causes of we.altli, Malthus 
with the causes of poverty, while Ricardo and 
Mill treated mainly of tlie ways and nic.ins of 
distribution. The Wealth of Nations appeared at 
a mopitious hour. 

During the Jliddle Ages the succc.o.sive phases 
of social disability wliicli feudalism and serfdom 
had bequeathed tended to hinder the free life and 
development of man; and it was not till the 
individualistic gospel of Rous-scau found a re.sponso 
among thinkers that a new sense of Imnmn right 
and freedom awoke. Adam Smith claimed to 
be the champion of popular liberties. Ho exposed 
several traditional laliacies in regard to projicrty 
and its rights and uses, lie sliowcd that the 
progress of society' depended upon individual 
initiative, dirision of labour, freedom of contract, 
and unrestricted interchange of goods. Money, 
lie maintained, was not in itself wealth, but 
only a medium of exchanging coininoditics 
winch constitute wc.alth ; anil tlio richc.s of a 
nation consisted not in the amount of gold lioardcd 
in its coflers, but in the qu.antity, variety, and 
facility of its exports and iiuporfs.’ Unrestrained 
and widely distributed induslrj’, he liold, was 
the prime and dominant factor of a country’s 
prosperity. 

Tlio lihstorical treatment of economics gcncmlly 
adopted in recent j-ears bv French and German 
writers owes its inception largely to the liLslorical 
insight and philosojmical gra.sp of Adam Smith. 
Bnt, though lie was in advance of Iiis time.'--, man}' 
facts have emerged since his day which necc.“sitntc 
a reconstruction of economic _ science. The new 
historical iu'-tinct which was just nwakening and 
has since been applied so efi’cctivcly to many de- 
partments of inquiry; the general acceptance of 
the ‘evolution thcor}',’'\rit!i tlic light it has tiirovrn 
upon the conflict nnd co-operation of man in the 
development of the race ; the industrial reaction 
caused by the progrec-' of science and the sub"titn- 
tion of machinery for Irand labour ; the growth of 
democracy, with the sprasd of new idc.as of lilicrty 
following'in the wake of the French Revolution — 
these are among the factor? which have gre,atly 
1 Ses Aditn Soi’-th, ICraJlA ef Xetient, bfc. It. cli. S. 
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modified economic study and made the problem 
of -wealth a theme of vastly -wider implication 
than its early investigators d reamt. Later writers, 
such as Spencer, Fawcett, Bagehot, Toynbee, and 
Marshall, have sho-wn that political economy must 
he subservient to human progress in the highest 
sense and that the moral element cannot be 
eliminated. 

2. Meaning- of wealth. — We are now in a 
position to state generally what economists mean 
by wealth. The ‘ good ’ in the economic sense is 
every natural product which serves the satisfaction 
of man. By universal consent the word is applied 
to things which are material and exchangeable. 
Four attributes are usually comprehended in its 
definition : (1) materiality, (2) transferability, 
(3) limitation in quantity, (4) utility.* Of these 
the first is now regarded as doubtful, since wealth 
may embrace things not entirely material, such as 
some forms of service. The last is essential, but 
a larger meaning must be given to ‘utility.’ 
Shortly, wealth is said to consist of things that 
can be bought and sold, the amount they represent 
being measured by the quantity of money that 
they would fetch in the market. The definition, 
however, is defective on the side of both inclusion 
and exclusion. On the one liand, a large trade 
exists in supplying certain satisfactions of a 
sensual nature which cannot be regarded as 
economically good or useful ; and traffic of this 
kind, though involving exchange of money, does 
not contribute in any sense to the weal of man. 
On the other hand, light, air, even water, unless 
involving conveyance, have apparently no ex- 
change value ; but indirectly they are consider- 
able elements in the wealth of nations. Further, 

‘ potentiality of being bought and sold ’ excludes 
many goods, such as health, integrity of character, 
parental affection, which, though not saleable, have 
undoubted value, since they render their possessors 
more fit for the battle of life and more capable 
members of the national organism. 

In protesting against the crude conception that 
wealth consists in the amount of gold or silver a 
nation possesses, Adam Smith deliberately de- 
scribes the wealth of a country as ‘the annual 
produce of its land and labour,’ or ‘ the necessaries 
and conveniences of life which it annually con- 
sumes.’ The important point in this statement 
is that wealth is not land, cattle, machinery, etc., 
possessed at a particular point of time, but rather 
the annual produce or fruits derived from these in 
active use. The English statisticians of the 17th 
cent, regarded the wealth of the country with the 
eyes of a farmer, and, like the French physiocratic 
school, denied the quality of productivity to all 
labour not employed immediately on the land. 
Hence a second important point to be noted_ is 
that Adam Smith rightly included in ‘ productive 
labour ’ not only labour employed on the land, but 
all kinds of work which improved material objects. 
The French economist, J. B. Say, extendea the 
idea of productive labour to cover ‘ non-material 

g roducts.’ And from his time the annual produce 
as been conceived as including ‘ services ’ as well 
as commodities. Economically, wealth may be 
summed up as the product of what in modem life is 
termed ‘ the economic or industrial system,’ mean- 
ing by industry ‘all those articles which go to 
make any sort of wealth including the services of 
the judge, the clergyman, the acrobat’;* not 
material goods alone, but ‘the work of govern- 
ment, the learned professions, the fine arts, all 
gainful recreations, must be brought under the 
“industrial system.”’ 

3. The factors of -wealth. — In the production of 

r See Diet, of Political Economy, t.v. * Wealth.’ I 

* J A. Hobson, Science of Wealth, p. 13. I 


wealth economists enumerate three factors : land, 
labour, capital. Land and labour are obviously 
requisite at all times and places ; and, though in 
primitive societies mpital existed only in very 
rudimentary forms, it also becomes essential in 
any community which is organized on a large 
scale. 


(a) Land. — The two primary sources of wealth 
are material for work and work for material — 
Nature and man. The starting-point is found in 
the original needs which stimulate men to engage 
in labour for their satisfaction. But labour of 
itself produces nothing. It can exercise itself only 
upon the riven. In one sense Nature is the mother 
of all wealth. We are rich when she gives, poor 
when she withholds. Yet Nature yields nothing 
for nothing. Her gifts are available only as man 
brings the toil of hand and brain to bear upon 
them. As economists put it (though not quite 
accurately), it is the land — including not its 
surface fraits only, but all that is contained in the 
bowels of the earth, coal, iron ore, minerals of all 
kinds, and even the sea with its manifold treasures 
— that is the prime source or factor of potential 
wealth. 

ib) Labour. — It is the function of labour not to 
create hut to extract, transform, and shape to the 
uses of man the potencies and raw material of the 
earth. The supreme service which labour renders 
to society is defined by J. S. Mill as ‘putting 
things in fit places.’ 

‘Labour fn the physical world,’ he says, 'Is always and solely 
employed in putting objects in motion ; the properties of 
matter, the laws of nature, do the rest.' * 

Though no wealth can be produced without 
labour, there are some kinds of labour which may 
be very useful though not actually productive of 
material wealth. Hence a distinction has been 
drawn between ‘ productive ’ and ‘ non-productive ’ 
labour. But this distinction can hardly be sus- 
tained, Can it be said, e.g., that the work of a 
miner is productive, that of a teacher, a poet, or a 
statesman unproductive? Men who do not work 
with their hands may be really contributing to the 
material well-being of man. And what seems at 
first sight to be fruitless or even wasted activity 
may in the highest sense be conducive to life. 
Indeed there are some things which, though not 
computable in money, greatly tend to increase the 
productive power of even physical labour. _ Three 
elements at least may be mentioned : di-vision of 
labour, combination in effort, invention and applica- 
tion of tools and machinery, ‘All tools and 
engines of the earth,’ says Emerson, ‘ are only_ ex- 
tensions of man’s limbs and senses.’ * But machines 
can only second ; they cannot supply his unaided 
faculties. To these means must be added what, 
after all, is of most importance— the_ moral and 
intellectual elements — the skill, intelligence, 
character, and fidelity of the worker himself, A 
man is more than a machine ; and, without the 
personality behind, physical and mechanical appli- 
ances, however complete, would fail of their results. 
In the production of wealth the economist is apt 
to overlook spiritual values. Education, the dis- 
cipline and training of the home, the school, the 
college, the hardships and hazards of life, and all 
the moulding and informing institutions of society 
may appear to have no immediate monetary Avorth, 
but they are inestimable forces in the making of 
the AA-orkman, rendering him to himself and the 
community a more fit and effective agent of pro- 
ductive service. , . , , 

(c) Capital. — It is difficult to define this element 
or designate precisely its functions. _ The terra has 
become the storm-centre of modem industrial con- 
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flict. Capital ha-s unfortunately been regarded by 
labour as the instrument by whicli owners of 
property and possessors of money can make their 
own terms and manipulate work in their own 
interests. Capitalism has undoubtedly been a 
•stem tn.skmastcr in the past. The oumers of 
capital may be said to have been, and to be still, 
the controlling power of our industrial sj-stem. 
They have taken the place formerly held by the 
landed aristocracy as the pivot of the social and 
industrial order. As the Jiolders of power they 
have offered a stubborn opposition to all encroach- 
ments upon their privileges ; and during the last 
g^uarter of a century all advancement of wages and 
improvement of environment on behalf of labour 
have been secured only by the pressure of trade 
unionism and the employment of the strike weapon. 
Hence the interests of employers and workmen 
have come to be regarded as inimical; and em- 
bitterment and class liatred have ensued which 
have led to conflicts costly alike to masters and to 
men. An impartial jud^ent is bound to recog- 
nize faults on both sides. At bottom of the 
perversity there has prevailed a materialistic 
philosophy involving a false exaltation of money 
and a vumar conception of life which, as a result 
of the spell of commercial prosperity at the close 
of last century, has pervaded all classes of society. 
It is the pride of riches, the indifference, the 
cruelty, ana the vulgarity — in a word, the selfish- 
ness of wealth that has roused jealousy and 
suspicion and become a danger to the community. 
The working classes have been too apt pupils of 
their masters and have indulged in habits of laxity 
and improvidence whicli are a menace to the true 
weal of the nation. But, whatever may have been 
its abuses, and however it may have tended to ex- 
ploit labour for its orvn ends, absorbing within 
itself the legitimate fruits of toil, capital is an in- 
dispensable element in the production of wealth 
and an instrument of incalculable service in the de- 
velopment of the resources of civilization. In the 
economic sense, capital is wealth appropriated to 
productive employment. It may be defined as the 
aggregation or the surplus whicli has been saved 
from immediate use and is available for the further 
development of industry. It is of two kinds, cir- 
culating and fixed. Circulating capital consists of 
the wages paid to the workmen and of the r,aw 
material which is being actually used in the pro- 
cess of work. Fixed capital consists of buildings, 
machinery, tools, railway plant, shipping, etc. 
Circulating capital is being constantly used up, 
whilo fixed capital is permanent, more or less. 
Capital generally is the result of the industry of 
past generations used to promote and facilitate the 
industry of the present and the future. In every 
form of capital we trace the labour, ingenuity, and 
foresight of men who liave built up the trade of 
the present. For the development of capital it is 
necessary that production .sliould exceed consump- 
tion, leaving a margin for future increa-^e and 
development of trade. It c.annot be denied that 
labour has contributed to the making of capital 
and ought to have a share in its possession and 
employment. It is the duty and task of the 
capitalist to organize, direct, and supervise the 
labour of the country, so that it shall adequately 
meet the needs of the community. These services 
have been rendered in the past principally by 
private individuals. It has been argued that they 
might be equally well, if not better, supplied by 
the State, in which all have a stake and in the 
prosperity of which all have a claim to participate. 
But, whatever may bo said in favour of collectiv- 
i.sm, it must bo noted that, whether controlled by 
the nation and snpen'ised by State officials or 
possessed by private indii-idunis, capital in the 
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form of liquid assets is absolutely nece.ssary for 
the organization and development of commerce; 
and without it labour would be practically in- 
capable of producing its maximum results or 
obtaining for itself an assured or adequate return 
for its efiorts. It is evident that the interests of 
capital and labour are mutual, and the success 
of their common enterjirise depends upon their 
harnionious co-agency. But, to attain this unity 
of aim, both labour and capital will have to revise 
their ideas. Instead of an unending strife, by 
^yhich each tries to secure as much and give as 
little as possible, a wider outlook must be sought 
in which end) party shall realize that industry is 
only a means to an end and that life has more to 
offer than the things which can be estimated in 
terms of money alone. 

II. EthicaIj aspect, — From the foregoing 
sketch of the economic aspects of wealth it will be 
seen that all industrial questions lead up inevitably 
toptliical issues. Economic propo.sals for the re- 
adjustment of society as.sert a principle the neglect 
of which was the great failure of the 19th centuiy 
and is still the source of much of our avoidabm 
social unrest. 

‘That principle Is slmplr that industrial prosperity is not to 
be mca.sared solely in terms of material wc.alth ; or. In other 
words, that industry must be rcsnilated by reference to supra- 
economic ends. Its prollt and loss account must show human 
ns well as material values ; nnd that industry is neither prosper- 
ous nor healthy which shows n prent output of material goods 
nt the cost of a great deterioration of health, the character nnd 
tho human c.apacity of the worltcr.' 1 

I. Relation ofcconomics and ethics. — If economic 
science is designed for the advancement of life 
itself (and this is its tacit claim), then human con- 
siderations cannot be ignored. Work must serve 
man, not man work. Our starting-point must be 
that life is tho principal thing and that every 
human being lias a right to live and work; and 
that in giving his services to the good of the com- 
munity he ought to have some share in tho common 
weal. Even it a living wage bo conceded, a living 
wage must be interpreted not as that which gives 
a mere subsistence, but as tliat which affords to 
each the opportunitj' of human .self-expression. 

It has been truly s-sld that 'life without tho means of living, 
personal gifts or skill that have no onilet, liber .y Uiat is only 
on inner consciousness and has no splicre of c .creiso, arc all 
nllke meaningless .’ 3 

Considerations like these have led many to bo 
suspicions of the doctrines of political economy 
and especially doubtful whether the conception of 
wealth as usually assumed in scientific avorks can 
be accepted as ultimate. Tlie common fallacy of 
confounding wealth and money is not yet obsolete. 
The idea that wealth con-sists solely in material 
tilings of utility dies hard and continues to exert 
considerable inllucnco upon economic thought. 

‘ Property Is meaninglc-ss, not wealth »t all, apart from It* 
purpose, or opart from its possible or actual practical u«c. . . . 
\Vc have fallen into the error of regarding material stealth M 
having Intrinsic value, and we tend not uncommonly to devote 
our energies to gaining pos'.csdon of it, lrre»i''‘ctive. or with 
tlic slightest consideration, of what ts to l»e done with ft. . . . 
tVealtli is not wealth, hut only It* unrealiiei! por-iMHly, »,->irt 
from the spending of it.’* 

Hoarded wealth is not really wealth ; and even 
les-s is misused or wasted wealth. Even the ptiraso 
‘s-atisfaction of wnnt,«’is ambiguous. ‘,W|ini we 
want’ may mean cither what a particular individual 
or class de.sirc,s at the moment or what is an essen- 
tial need of our whole n.aturc as men. In other 
avord.s, in order to decide what constitnte.s wealth 
in its Inrgast sense, it is net"e''“arj*_to know what 
is the true pood of man — an Inquiry* with which 
political economy must reckon if its results arc to 
be of vital import for mankind. But, avbile the 

* n* J. W, J. Jl* Sxinl 

London. p. 

* H, PrincipUi c/ Ci(tseraf*{p, p. l&i. 
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economist defines his subject as one of ‘ the sciences 
of man,’ the conception of the human value of 
wealth does not rule either his thought or our 
practice in dealing with it. But it is only from this 
point of view that the problems of capital and 
labour, profit and wages, free trade and protection, 
or the respective rights and limits of production 
by the State and the individual are to be con- 
sidered. It is the personal element that brings 
the science of economics into closest touch with 
ethics. Both have to do with the ‘ good ’ ; but the 
economic ‘ good ’ is mostly regarded as material, 
whereas the ‘ goods ’ with which ethics is concerned 
are those acts which are the conditions of the 
attainment of the highest end of life. While it is 
perfectly legitimate to consider what will increase 
or diminish the material side of human happiness, 
it must never be forgotten that neither an indi- 
vidual’s nor a nation’s life consists in the abund- 
ance of the things which it possesses. If we are 
rightly to estimate the worth of economic goods, 
we must consider them ultimately in their rdation 
to the highest good — the good of life itself. Social 
reform has been not a little retarded by •writers 
who so exalt material prosperity as to encourage 
the belief that the possession of riches is the secret 
of happiness and the only reasonable motive of 
human endeavour. 

2. Doctrine of values. — The conception of values, 
which has become a dominant idea of modem 
thought, has been applied with considerable eflect 
by some recent writers to economic subjects. A 
distinction is drawn between ‘intrinsic’ and ‘in- 
strumental ’ values. A thing has intrinsic value 
when it is an end in itself or is valued for its own 
sake apart from anything else to which it leads. 
A thing has instrumental value when it is merely 
a means to something else that follows from it as 
an effect, when it does not exist for itself but only 
for the sake of a further good. The value of any 
economic good is determined by its relation to 
other things Avhich can be got in exchange for it. 
Thus, to use the technical phrase of economists, 

‘ a thing’s price is its value.’ It is its ‘ value in 
exchange.’ Its worth depends on ivhat at the 
moment it can bring. It is relative, not absolute. 
It may be said that nearly everything in the 
world, the whole apparatus of living, has, in this 
sense, merely an instrumental or relative value. 
Things are nothing in themselves and would be 
useless in other conditions. Money, jewels, etc., 
would mean nothing on a desert island. But there 
are some things that must always retain their 
value in every world. If life has any meaning at 
all, there are objects, ideals, such as honour, 
purity, truth, belonging to life itself, and of the 
essence of man, which cannot be bought or sold, 
and are incomparable, unexchangeable, absolute. 
In the last resort it may be said that intrinsic 
value belongs to personalities rather than things — 
to things of the soul rather than things of the 
sense. All other values are relative and obtain 
such worth as they have from their power to 
minister to the highest enrichment of man.* 

3. Real wealth. — Along this line of thought we 
are led to the absolute and all-inclusive concep- 
tion of wealth as embracing even'thing that con- 
tributes to the fullness of life. ‘ There is no wealth 
but life,’ says Ruskin, ‘ including all its powers of 
love, joy, and admiration.’’ It is true that merely 
instrumental objects may be transmuted by their 
use into more than means and may partake of the 
character of the values to which they contribute. 
Objects of natural beauty, works of art, the affec- 

1 See W. R. Borley, llordl VaXua and the Idea of God 
(Gifford lectures), Ciimbridge, 1918, pp. 37 fl., 76 ff., 12111., 
184 ft., 60S ft. 

> Unto this Laet, ! 77. 


tions and sympathies of life, intellectual know- 
ledge and pursuits— everything, in short, that 
enlarges human vision and enriches heart and 
mind— are more than instruments : they are the 
constituents of real ivealth. Things even that 
might be regarded as of themselves worthless, 
mean, or trivial may be elevated by becoming the 
vehicles of higher ends. The material world is 
the environment of the spiritual. Ideals req[nire 
for their realization physical things. The soul 
must build its city of God of earthly materials, 
and the ordinary experiences and facts of life- 
man’s common toil and trial, his instincts and 
passions— may be elevated and transfigured into 
assets of the spirit. Thus we see that money and 
all material possessions, like every other gift, may 
be consecrated to the highest service and be made 
a channel of enrichment and blessing to mankind. 

The question of the place of luxury in life and 
the justification of expenditure upon things which 
go beyond the mere necessaries of existence natur- 
ally arises here. The manner of spending wealth 
from both an economic and an ethical point of 
view_ is not less important than the method of 
acquiring it. Yet it is hardly an injustice to say 
that the modem world is more given to the pro- 
duction of riches than the art of using them. But 
obviously the object for which an individual or a 
people uses its wealth is a decisive test of character 
and an index of worth. Before calling a man rich 
or poor, therefore, we must know to what uses 
he puts his possessions, whether they be broad or 
narrow. Are luxuries justifiable ? Or must money 
be expended only on such objects as contribute to 
the bare support of life and the attainment of the 
simple decencies and moderate comforts of exist- 
ence? Are we, as moral beings, to be ruled by 
the strictly ascetic view of life ? Or can we vindi- 
cate a place for desires which, though not immedi- 
ately useful or necessary, do in an indirect way 
help to enrich life and raise it to a higher level ? 
It has been truly said that some objects, such as 
pictures, books, and even recreations, are so essen- 
tial to the higher development of mankind that it 
may be fairly affirmed of them that ‘the neces- 
saries of life could be better spared than tlie super- 
fluities.’ Many objects which seem at first only 
to yield a momentary gratification are yet of con- 
siderable importance in so far as they ‘serve to oil 
the wheels of existence and add a bloom to life.’ * 

If we take the word ‘wealth’ in its strictly 
etymological sense, as allied to ‘ weal ’ (as ‘ health ’ 
is related to ‘ heal ’ and means ‘ wholeness ’ or 
soundness of body), things which can be used ns a 
means of contributing to a man’s or nation’s true 
well-being, to the fullest development and expres- 
sion of the intellectual and spiritual life, are, in 
the last resort, the elements of wealth in its 
highest sense. That country is richest which 
nouriohes the greatest number of efficient and 
happy human beings ; that man is richest who 
uses his gifts to the utmost in perfecting the 
functions of his own life and in exerting his influ- 
ence for the enrichment of the lives of others.’ 

III. The Christian aspect.— I t does not lie 
within the scope of this article to discuss the 
remedies which have been proposed to overcome 
the most prominent evils accompanying a highly 
industrial state. In general the most radical of 
these proposals fall under the head of what may 
be described as a form of socialism {q.v.), or at 
least State control or collective ownership of all 
monopolies. It is urged by many, on the other 
hand, tliat the ultimate hope of a better order 

1 J. S. Mackenrie, Introd. to Social PMlosophv, 

1890, p. 305 ; eee also some remarks on this subject, In liarsnalL 
Eeonomict, pp. 121, 18L 
3 See Buskin, op. eit. 
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rests not in change of outward condition, but in 
the regeneration of inward character. And an 
honest application of the teaching of Christ to the 
practical affairs of life is, it is held, the secret of 
social and industrial betterment. It seems fitting 
here to give a rapid review of Christ’s teaching in 
reference to wealth. 

Jesus has much to say concerning wealth. The 
subject bulks largely in His teaching and enters 
prominently into the frame-work of nearly all His 
parables. 

1. The teaching of Jesus. — Though Jesus dwells 
frequently on the perils of wealth. Ho does not 
condemn the possession of property or denounce 
ownership in land, goods, or money. There is no 
depreciation of riches in themselves. He lays 
emphasis on their deceitfulness (Mt 13“) ; He 
warns His disciples against covetousness (Lk 12’*-''): 
and especially does He point out the danger of 
accumulating earthly treasures (Mt 6’®) and the 
impossibility of serving God and mammon (6“). 
He lays do\vn the principle that ' a man’s life oon- 
sisteth not in the abundance of the things which 
he possesseth ’ (Lk 12’“). Yet these sayings and 
warnings, so far from implying disapproval, imply 
rather that property and trading are the in^s- 
pensable bases upon which the outward fabric of 
the social order is built He shows no trace of 
belief that temporal possessions are evils in them- 
selves. His parables constantly assume the right, 
and indeed the responsibility, of the individufO to 
hold and administer wealth (Mt 25“, Lk 19'® 16'). 
Many of His sayings would be devoid of meaning 
if His attitude to the industrial system of His day 
had been one of uncompromising hostility. He 
could not, e.g., have justly advised the young 
ruler to sell what was not really his, or have 
suggested that he should induce another to accept 
for money what it was unlawful for him to retain. 
Many of His parables deal with the use of money, 
without indicating a single reproof on account of 
its possession (Mt 25'<-^ Lk 19'»-« 16'-'« 12'«-®'). 
Christ does not demand withdrawal from the 
activities of the world. The asceticism of the 
early Church and the renunciation practised by 
those sects which make a profession of poverty 
find no countenance in the Gospels. Jesus and 
His disciples honour work and recognize trade. 
Christ acknowledges the rights of the wage-earner. 
Within the circle of His followers were men and 
women who were possessed of worldly substance 
(Mt 27”, Lk 8“ 19“). His disciples had a common 
purse, and one of their number acted as treasurer. 

2. Wealth and the supreme end of life.— The 
one and only aim of our Lord was the establish- 
ment of the rule of God in the hearts of men.' 
The Kingdom of God i8_ first ; all else is secondary 
and subsidiary. This is the test of all earthly 
things. Posse-ssions and occupations have validity 
only in relation to the supreme end of life. His 
calls to renunciation were made not because He 
deemed wealth to be inherently evil, but because 
in each case the required act of denial would re- 
move the special hindrance to the realiz.ation of 
the spiritual life (Mt 19®'*, Mk 4'®, Lk G®*). In 
Mk 10®' it is to bo noticed that it is a deficiency 
of character that necessitates the repudiation of 
eartiily possessions. Christ thus raises the whole 
question of material wealth to a spiritual plane. 
"Wiat He really condemns in connexion with 
riches is the spirit which holds them falsely, by 
non-use, misuse, or abuse. 

3. Wealth a trust and a test — Finally, wealth 
is everywhere regarded in reference to map’s rela- 
tion to God. It has thus a twofold significance. 
It is a trust and a test. There is no such thing ns 

' Bee W. K. Clow, Chritl and the Social Order, London, IBIS, 


absolute owmership. All things belong to God our 
Father. We are but the pensioners on His Imunty 
and the trustees for what He lends to us. No one 
can say, ‘I can do what I like with my own’ 
(Mt 20'“, Lk 12'®). The Gospels indicate three 
ways in which the stewardship of wealth may ^ 
exercised. 

ia) Almsgiving (Lk 18—), — ^Tho beauty o( charity may bo 
marred by ostentation (Mt 6*-*) or consciousness of merit. A 
man’s pift of money has no value except as the expression of 
himself (Lk 11« 21*. Mk 12«). 

(6) Fidelity to one’s daily irori.— Those who receive Christ’s 
severest condemnation are the persona who have been unfallh- 
In! In the task entrusted to them (Mk I2i-u, jft Mk l.S*', 
Lk while those most hlphly commended arc sucli ns 

conscientiously discharpo their duties in the appointed spheres 
of life. 

(e) ilinistry of joy and beauty.— h third form of stewardship 
Is indicated in the employment of rifts in ministerinp to the 
Joy and beauty of life. The most impressive instance of this 
uso of private means is exhibited In the story of the woman 
who anointed the head and feet of Jesus with precious ointment. 
In answer to the reproachful question, ‘To what purpose Is 
thiswostot’ Jesus defends the act and appreciates the beautv 
and symbolism which it embodied. Here Is the charter of all 
undertakinpa svhich propose in the name of Clirist to feed the 
mind, to stir the ima^natlon, to make life less meagre and 
dull, and more rich, beautiful, and epirltual.i Expenditure of 
wealth on art and music, on tlio praces which enrich the emo- 
tional and Intellectual life. Is Justillcd not only by its elcvatlni; 
and enlarping effect, but also by the explicit authority of 
Christ’s example and teaching-. 

From the standpoint of phristian ethics poascs- 
sions of all kinds are subject to the law of con- 
science. What makes them right or wrong is 
their influence on character, and tlins they become 
a test of life. Every gift is bestowed for purtioses 
of service. God has no room for parasites or itllcrs. 
Every one, be he rich or poor, is a trustee for the 
Creator. There is no sucii thing as mere money. 
It is always a symbol or a measure. Property is 
but the expression and instniraent of personality. 
Wo have only what wo uso. Hoarded wealth is 
barren. And only os wo give forth our life in 
service and sacrifice is it fruitful. 

Litzbatorb. — All the larger works on polllic.vI economy 
deal with the subject on its economic tide. Alfred Mar- 
shall, Principles of Political Economy^, London, 1U07, and 
the older works of Adam Smith and J. S. Mill ought to bo 
consulted. Edwin Cannon, If’enlth: a Brief Explanation of 
the Causes of Eeonomie Welfare, Ixindon, ID14 ; J. A. Hobson, 
The Science of Wealth (Home University Library), do. 1011 ; 
D. I! •."•r"-:". I”’’ F—'ution of Industry, do. 1011, and 

S. J C ■ .'r .'‘olitieal Economy (in same scries), 

do. 1 . •. •’ 

Oi ’. ‘ ■ . . • '■ side see T. von Haering, The 

Eth: • tf t -. i Eng. tr.. London, 10''f0; F, Q, 
Peabody, Jesxts Christ and the Social Que.<:tion, New York, 
1001 ; Oliver Lodge, ilodem Problems, London, 1012 ; J. 
MacCunn, The Ethics of Citicenship, Glasgow, 1801, and The 
Mating of Character, Cambridge, 1000; Henry Jones, The 
Principles of (StizemhipJjondon, 1010 ; J. Clark Murray, A 
Handbook of Christian Ethics, Edinburgh, 1003; J. Wilson 
Haiper, CTrwtian Ethics and Social Progress, London, 1012 ; 
Walter Ranscbenbnsch, Christianity and the Social Crisis, 
Kew York, 1007; W. N. Claiko^Tht Ideal of Jesus, Edinburgh, 
1011 ; R. L. Ottley, Christian Ideasand Ideals, London, 1009! 
H. C. King, The Ethics of Jesus, Ne-w York, 1010; J. SUlker, 
The Ethic of Jesus, London, 1009; A. B. D. Alexander, 
Ethics of St. Paul, Glasgow, 1010, Christianity and Ethics, 
London, 1014. Sec also relevant articles in EllE; Dictionary 
of PoUticalEconomv,Svo\s.,td. R. II, Inglis r.xlgrave, Ixsndon, 
1891-1003; L. L. Price. Political Economy in Englanrt from 
Adam Smith to Arnold Toynbee, do. ISOl. 

A. IJ. D. Alexakder. 

WELFARE. — (1) By the ethical term ‘ xvelfarc ’ 
is meant the highest human good, the faring well 
or properly, the desirable human experience. In 
this formal use of the term nothing is implied as 
to the nature or constituents of this good. Aris- 
totle notes this as the accepted usage in his day 
of the term tiiatporla.^ 

(2) The term usually implies the highest human 
good conceived as consisting in certain objective 
conditions rather than in Fiibjcotive feclingB. In 
this sense it is opposed to pleasure as the supreme 
good. Tho term ' perfection * is nearly its cquiva- 

» F. Q. Peabody, Jesus Christ and the Social Quesiien, p. 
218 B. 

* Eieom, Ethics, L 
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lent, but has usually a somewhat narrower signifi- 
cance, exclusion of pleasure, whereas welfare, 
though not in its essence pleasure, involves pleasure 
as its completion. As the supreme end perfection 
and happiness are usually conjoined, while welfare 
involves this conj'unction. 

Aristotle’s usage is typical, hut not without 
difficulties of interpretation. Human welfare is 
not pleasure, or practical activity, or the scientific 
life, hut is the activity proper to man as man. 
This is reason, and human welfare consists in the 
excellence of rational activity. This rational 
activity is both theoretic and practical ; in the 
former man is akin to the divine, but in the latter 
he is more specifically human. Outward goods, 
wealth, health, children, fame — these are good in 
so far as they are conditions of, or illustrations of, 
man’s rational activity, hut have no independent 
value. They exist for the sake of the rational life 
and not the life for them.' The position of pleasure 
relative to welfare is not wholly clear in the details 
of Aristotle’s treatment, yet his fundamental 
principles seem certain. Pleasure is not the end 
of human action ; “ yet it is the universal con- 
comitant of perfect activity and that which serves 
to mark and consummate this perfection.® If the 
two could be separated, the wise man would choose 
the activity without the pleasure rather than the 
pleasure without the activity,'* hut, as a matter of 
fact, this separation is not possible.® Yet, in all 
cases, it is the objective nature of the activity that 
determines the value of a pleasure,' and not the 
amount of the pleasure itself. The emphasis in 
Aristotle’s treatment is upon the idea of welfare 
as the right condition of the whoU man. It con- 
sists in rational activity because this is not a 
specific and exclusive form of activity, but is one 
which includes and harmonizes all others. In 
reason all human activities find their interpretation 
and completion and hence their well-being. 

So also Paulsen : 

'The goal at which the will of every living creature aims 
[welfare] is the normal exercise of the vital functions which 
constitute its nature.* Man ‘ desires to live a human life and 
all that is implied in it ; that is, a mental, historical life, in 
which there is room lor the exercise of all human, mental 
powers and virtues.'® 

Literature. — ^J. A. Stewart, Solu on the Nicomachean 
Ethics, 2 vols., Oxford, 18fl2; E. Zeller, Aristotle and the 
Earlier Peripatetics, Eng. tr., London, 1897, ii. ; J. H, Muir- 
head, Chapters from Aristotle's Ethics, do. 1000 ; F. Paulsen, 
System of Ethics, Eng. tr., do. 1899, bk. ii. ch. ii. ; James Seth, 
A Study of Ethical Principles, do. 1894 ; S. G. Mezes, Ethics, 
Descriptive and Explanatory, New York, 1901, ch. xv. 

Norman Wilde. 

WELLS.— See Water, Water-gods. 

WERWOLF.— See Lycanthropy. 

WESLEY. — I. Early life. — John Wesley was 
bom on I7th June (O.S.) 1703, at the rectory of 
Epworth, being the son of Samuel and Susannah 
Wesley. Botli his grandfatliers were among the 
ejectei ministers of 1662, so there was a strong 
Puritan strain in him. His father, Samuel, was 
rector, poet, scholar : he spent ten years in pre- 
paring his work on the Book of Job. The mother, 
Susannah, trained her children in the great truths 
of the Christian faith. There is soraethmg singu- 
larly beautiful in the ivay in which this mother 
brought her many children into the audience 
chamber of God. On 28th Jan. 1714, John Wesley 
was nominated a pupil at Charterhouse, London. 
The treatment meted out to the boys of those days 
was Spartan, but Wesley always felt a tnie love 
for his school. As we read his Jotirnal, and see 
him lovingly wander each year about the grounds, 
we note that Wesley never forgot his boyhood, and 

1 Nieom. Ethics, vii. 14. 2 lb. I. 3, x. 2. 

s 76. X. 3. 4 Ib. X. 2. » Ib. L 9. 

t System of Ethics, bk. il. ch. if. { fi. 


that age could not •wither his afiection for Charter- 
house. On 24th June, 1720, he was elected to 
Christ Church, Oxford, and remained there until 
1725, when he ■was ordained deacon by Bishop 
Potter. About this time the Imitatio Cfiristi and 
The Rules for Holy Living and Dying became hia 
frequent companions. The Imitatio taught him 
that ‘ true religion was seated in the lieart, and 
that God’s law extended to all our thoughts as 
well as words and actions.’* It is of the Rules 
that Wesley writes : 

‘In reading several parts of this book, I was exceedingly 
affected with that part in particular which relates to punty 
of intention. Instantly I resolved to dedicate all my life to 
God : all my thoughts, and words, and actions.' 2 
Wesley was now a determined seeker, there was a 
gi'eat hunger within him for something beyond the 
experience which he had — for thirteen years he 
sought peace by prayer, tears, and through diffi- 
cult and tragic experience, and on 24tli May, 1738, 
entered into a true evangelical experience of 
Divine love. 

In March, 1726, he was elected Fellow of Lincoln 
College, Oxford. It is with this College, rather 
than Christ Church, that Wesley’s name is so 
closely linked ; for, though the great hall of Christ 
Church is adorned by the Eomney painting of 
Wesley, Lincoln College has a greater treasure in 
the room in which the Holy Club met, and where 
the movement began which was to give new life to 
the Churches of this and other lands. 

Much help came to Wesley by the reading of 
William Law’s Serious Call and his Christian Per- 
feetion. Although some parts of Law’s work 
offended him, he tells us : ‘ The light flowed in so 
mightily upon my soul, that everything appeared 
in a new view.’” Benders of the Journal, and 
! e^ecially of the diary, remember the strenuous 
I efforts of Wesley to be accounted worthy ; hia 
early rising, his mastery over himself, his methodi- 
cally planned day, with a task for every hour, his 
thoughtful care for his pupils, his ejaculations 
which sob forth even now after the lapse of so 
many years, his passionate and unceasing quest 
for a deeper experience— all these things are clearly 
recorded there. The Castle and the Bocardo at 
Oxford were both visited by him; for to the 
prisoners he must preach the message of Divine 
grace — even though he had not yet entered 
consciously into it. In August, 1727, Samuel 
Wesley being infirm, John Wesley went to his help, 
and remained in his parish for about two years. He 
then returned to Oxford. Later (1734) his father 
pleaded with great insistence that he should take 
his work and rectory. The reply of Wesley is 
elaborately wrought, and is a strong plea that his 
sphere is in Oxford, and not in Epworth. There is 
in it no splendid disregard of self such as we see 
in his later days ; he seems more anxious to have 
circumstances conducive to his own soul’s culture 
than to save the souls of others. On his return to 
Oxford he found that his brother Charles, who was 
then at Christ Church, had gathered round him a 
small group of men to read the New Testament. 
John Wesley joined this company, and soon became 
its leader. It is well to remember that the Holy 
Club showed a much greater diligence with regard 
to Holy Communion than the Church of those 
times, a tendency to guide their life by early 
Church practice, a passion for prisoners and out- 
casts, and a diligent and careful apportionment 
of time. As the members went with regularity 
to take the sacrament, they received much tann^ 
ing from the undergraduates. It was at_ this 
time that they were called * Saoramentarians, 

1 The Journal of John IFzifey, itandard cd., 8 voK, London, 
1909-16,1.466. 

4* Wesley^B Worlct, 14 toISm London, 182&-31, Sw. 

^Journal, t 467. 
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‘Bible Moths,’ and Methodists (a double refer- 
ence — both to a medical sect and to their 
‘ method ’ in all religious practices). John Wesley 
•was now, it seems, rooted in Oxford. A band of 
keen undergraduates gathered round him ; he 
believed that he had found his work. Owing to 
the insistence of his family, however, he ap^ied 
for the_ living of Epworth, but ■without success. 
His dying father spoke prophetic words ; to John 
he said: ‘The inward witness, son — the inward 
witness, that is the proof, the strongest proof of 
Christianity’; to Charles he said: ‘Be steady. 
The Christian faith will surely revive in this 
Kingdom ; you shall see it, though I shall not.’ 

2 . The Georgia ministry.— In 1735 Wesley 
was invited to go on a mission to the colony of 
Georgia. His father now being dead, he with 
some diffidence mentioned the fact of tlie offer to 
his mother, who said : ‘ If I had twenty sons, I 
should rejoice if they were all so employed, though 
I should never see tnem more.’ John and Charles 
Wesley embarked at Gravesend on 14th Oct. 1735. 
He tells a friend the motives which sent him forth 
as a missionary. 

‘My chief motlre is to save ay own soul ... I hope to learn 
the true sense of the Gospel of Christ by preaching it to the 
heathen.’ 1 

In later years he was not so anxious about his oivn 
salvation, but rather about that of others.’ On 
the voyage, as at Oxford, he showed meticulous 
strictness in the apportioning of time : he learned 
German and studied his Greek Testament, and 
held services even amidst the storms. Ho was 
greatly impressed by a party of Moraidans on 
board, especially by their conduct in the tempest. 
Amidst the storm they were quite unolarmed and 
went on singing. Wesley asked 'one of them, 
•Were you not afraid!’ He replied, ‘I thank 
God, no.’ ‘ But were not your women and 
children!’ ‘No, our women and children are not j 
afraid to die.’ Wesley landed at Savannah on 
6 th Feb. 1736. He soon met Spongenberg, the 
Moravian, who asked him, ‘Do you know Jesus 
Christ ! ’ ‘I know Ho is the Saviour of the world.’ 
‘True, but do you know that He has saved you!’ 
‘I hope He has died to save mo.’ Spangenberg 
then asked, ‘Do yon know yourself?’ Wesley 
answered, ‘I do,’ but, in telling the story of 
this conversation, says, ‘I fear they were vain 
words.’ Wesley’s main purpose in going to Georgia 
ivas to become a missionary to the Indians. Tliis 
■was frustrated by the governor of the colony. 
General Oglethorpe, who desired his presence in 
the European settlement. Denied his chief end in 
coming, he nevertheless found work for each mo- 
ment in the day; he taught the childrcn,visited the 
sick, reproved the sinner, and gathered a few folk 
together for mutual conversation. Ho encour- 
aged, he rebuked, he prepared communicants, and 
repelled those whom he thought not worthy. He 
was a rigorous High Churchman, and a most ear- 
nest seeker of the Light. In summing up the 
matter in his Joumof Wesley tells us that he ‘ was 
a child of wrath, an heir of hell,’ but in later years, 
when he revised his writings, ho says, ‘ I believe 
not. ... I had even then the faith of a servant, 
though not of a son.’* Grave misunderstandings 
arose between Oglethorpe and the esleys ; but 
they were later reconciled. Suspicions and mis- 
understandings grew like weeds in the garden of 
this colony. As wo now know from the standard 
edition of tlio Journal, Wesley fell in love with 
Sophy Hopkoy, the niece of the chief magistrate 

I irori», xil. SS. . , ^ v 

s or. ' The Twelve Rule* o{ » Ilclper,’ rule M. : 'Jon c»ve 
sothinp to do but to tsvc eouls. Therefore epend and be rpeat 
In tills work. And po nlwajf , not onh‘ to those who w»nt yon, 
but to those who want you most.’ 

• Joumaf, t. <21. 


of Savannah, Mr._ Causton. A change, however, 
cnnie_ in her affection, and she swiftly married Mr, 
Williamson. Soon after Wesley repelled her from 
Holy Communion— no doubt because he thought 
that she was not in a fit state of heart to receive 
it ; but on the surface it appeared like the act of 
a disappointed man. Her uncle brought a charge 
against John Wesley, who refused to acknow- 
ledge the power of a civil court in ecclesiastical 
affairs. Wesley, re<alizing that no furtlicr good 
would come from his ministry there, left the 
colony, and sailed for England on 22nd Dec. 1737. 

3 . His evangelical conversion. — Wcsle 3 '’s com- 
ment on his Georgia ministry was : 

*1 went to America to convert the Indians; but oh, who 
shall convert met ... I have a fair summer relipon. I can 
talk well ; nay, and believe myself, while no danpr is near. But 
let de.ath look me In the face, and my ejiirit is troubled. . . . 
Oh, who will deliver me from this fear of death ! ’ > 

Eager and Iningiy, on his return to England he 
met Peter Bolder, who told him, ‘ My brother, my 
brother, that pliilosoiihy of yours must bo purged 
away.’ ‘Preach faith till 3 ’ou have it, and then 
because you have it you will preach faith.’ He 
gathered with the members of the little society 
in Fetter Lone. On 24th May, 1733, tliero caino 
to Wesley his Magna Dies — the day of his evan- 
gelical conversion. No one bad ever souglit the 
haven of pence with more passionate devotion — 
it was a day’ never to bo forgotten. Ho describes 
every part of it : 

•I think,’ he says, 'It was about flvs this momlnp that 1 
opened my Testament on those words, "There are given unto 
US exceeding peat and precious promises.”’ He writes that, 
just as ho went out, ho opened the New Testament apiln on 
those words, ’Thou art not far from the klnplom of God.’ He 
tells of his afternoon visit to Bt. Paul's, and notes that the 
anthem was ‘Out of the deep have I called unto Thee, O Lord.’ 
Wo now come to the focus classicvt of the life of Wesley. ‘ In 
the evening I went very unwillingly to a society tn Alderspite 
Street, where one was reading Luther’s preface to the i'pisf/e 
to the Bomant. About a quarter before nine, while he was 
describing the change which God works In the heart llirouch 
faith In Christ, 1 felt my heart strangely warmed, I felt I did 
trust in Christ, Christ alone for salvation ; and an asvurancs 
was riven me that He had taken away my sins, even mine, and 
saved me from the law of sin and death, I be^n to pray with 
all my might for those who had In a more rrpeclal manner 
despitefully used me and persecuted me. I then testified openly 
to all there what I now first felt In my heart.’’ 

Wesley had now received tbo gift of life ; and 
what bo did in Alderegale Street — ‘ I then testified 
openly to all tlicre ivbat I now first felt in m^ 
beart’ — ho continued to do until the end of his 
life. It was with him an appeal no longer to the 
practices and customs of the early Church, but to 
the experience of the Living Christ within his own 
Iieart. For fif ty-two years lie offered to all through 
Ciirist the grace of forgiving love. For the wonder 
of Weslej'’B life is not to be found in the fact that 
on a certain evening about a quarter before nine ho 
felt his heart strangely warmed, but that tbo fires 
of that love never died down. His eye was indeed 
single, and thus bis whole bodv was full of light. 

4 . The great offensive. — From 1733 to 1701 
Wesley led the great ofiensive— lie attacked sin 
in its strongholds, and eve^vhere proclaimed tho 
free grace of Christ. He seized every ojiportnnity : 
if he were in a coach, he spoke to Ins fellow, 
travellers ; if ho were staying at an inn, he told 
his fellow-gue-sts of the love of Jesus; even when 
crossing to Ireland, when the sliip wa.s tossed by 
tlie storm, he held a service for the passengers. 
Driven out of the Churches, he, through necessity 
and quite against hb taste, followed the example 
of Whitcficid, and took his stand in tho open air, 
and Drc.achcd to tho crowds at Kingswood, En'tol, 
and MoorCelds. His greatest help came from his 
broUicr Charles, whose hymns ■were sung by tbe 
miners of Kings'wood, the labourers of Lincoln. 

1 J^curnal, L 415. * />. L 4lt. 
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shire and Cornwall and throughout the land. The 
Evangelical Revival spread by song as well as by 
sermon. There was much of the great military 
commander about Wesley ; he chose three main 
strategic points — London, Bristol, and Newcastle- 
on-Tyne — and for the conquest of Ireland he made 
Dublin his base. When others were deaf to the 
calls of America he sent out a band of preachers to 
capture that continent for Christ. He moved con- 
stantly from place to place, riding on horseback 
until his later years, a sort of avant-courier of the 
Kingdom, the tireless rider, the invincible fighter, 
and the herald of the grace of God. J. Hamp- 
son, one of Wesley’s preachers, who left with a 
grudge against him, published in 1791 a Life of 
Wesley. In its admissions it is of immense value, 
for he writes critically, and is a contemporary of 
the man of whom he writes. He thus sums up 
Wesley’s life of toil : 

' His public administrations were but a part of his labours, 
but from these we may form some conception of the rest. 
During fifty-two years he generally preached two sermons a 
day: very frequently four or five. Calculating, therefore, at 
twice a day, and allowing fifty sermons annually for extra- 
ordinary occasions, which is the lowest computation that can 
be made, the whole number in fifty-two years will be 40,462. 
To these may be added an infinite number of exhortotions to 
societies. Of his travels, the lowest calculation we can make is 
4000 miles annually, which, in fifty-two years, will give 203,000 
miles. An almost incredible degree of labour: and which 
nothing but the best constitution, informed by the most active 
spirit, could have enabled him to support.' f 

Augustine Birrell epitomizes his labours, and 
mingles with the telling of them his peculiar 
piquancy : 

‘John Wesley contested the whole kingdom in the cause of 
Christ during a campaign which lasted forty years. He did it 
for the most part on horseback. Ho paid more turnpikes than 
any man who ever bestrode a beast. Had he but preserved his 
scores at all the inns where he lodged, they would have made 
by themselves a history of prices. And throughout it all he 
never knew what depression of spirits meant, though he had 
much to try him— suits in Chancery and a jealous wife.'S 

There is no other story of a life so crowded with 
toil, yet over which there broods so steadUy the 
spirit of rest.* This man, like the Apostle Paul, j 
could have drawn up his catalogue of sufferings ; for ' 
he was stoned, enemies rose up against him on all 
sides, and besides there rested upon him the care 
of all his societies which were stationed from 
Land’s End to Newcastle-on-Tyne, beyond the 
border, and across the Irish Sea. All this is 
Avritten in Wesley’s Journal. 

•From which we can learn better than from anywhere elee 
what manner of man he was, and the character of the times 
during which he lived and moved, and had his being,' 4 

This leads us to one of the most Avonderful of his 
gifts. For fifty-tAvo years he preached, visited his 
societies, entered prisons, galloped along the high- 
ways of England, the programme varying but little, 
ana yet he never became stale ; each day called 
him to a noAV adventure and Avas a fresh gift from 
God. His Avork never became to him a common- 
place ; he thrilled to it, he hailed it ever Avith & 
song. A comparison of the early years after his 
evangelical conversion and the later years of his 
life reveals that his enthusiasm never waned, but 
rather Avaxed stronger and stronger. Here is the 
record of 11th Sept. 1789. 

‘ I went over to Kingawood. Sweet recess 1 where everything 
is now Just ns I wish. But — 

“ Man was not born in shades to lie 1 ’ 

Let us work now ; wo shall rest by-and-by.' o 
In March, 1790, he began a great preaching tour 
through England and Scotland, Avhich lasted five 
months. Here is another entry — 1st Jan. 1790 : 

• I am now an old man, decayed from head to foot. My eyes 
are dim ; my right band shakes much ; my mouth is hot and 

1 iUmoirs of John Wttley, S vols., Sunderland, 1791, iU. 100. 

s Augustine Birrell, Miscellanies, London, 1001, 'Essay on 
lohn AVesloy,' p. 12. 

* ' By the grace of God I never fret. I repine at nothmg. I 
am discontented with nothing ' (Journal, iv. 181, note). 

4 Birrell, Miscellanies, p. 85. ® Journal, vilL 10. 


dry every morning. I have a lingering fever almost everr 
day. . . . However, blessed be God, I do not slack my labour 
I can preach and write still.' l 


He died on 2nd March, 1791. 

S. His controversies. — As we have seen, Wesley 
OAved a great deal to the Moravians. He was for 
a short time a great admirer of Zinzendorf. At 
first he hailed Hermhut as a new city of God. 
But the breach betAveen Wesley and the Moravians 
came soon after Wesley launched his great offen- 
sive. A section of them had a tendency toAvards a 
mistaken kind of pietism ; they preached that 
there Avas no need for Bible or sacraments, that 
there Avas nothing to be done, and that the soul 
must Avait in silence. These ‘still-men,’ as they 
Avere styled,^ roused his ire, and the break between 
the Methodist Societies and the MoraAuans was 
soon complete. The indictment of Wesley could 
only have referred to a small section, for in that 
Moravian band there Avere men and Avomen of real 
saintliness. It Avas, hoAvever, an unfortunate 
happening, for it gave Wesley a someAvhat violent 
antipathy to mysticism. 


He speaka of ‘the poison of mysticism,' and refers to ‘ Ealph 
Mather, a devoted young man, but almost driven out of his 
senses by Mystic Divinity. If he escapes out of this specioui 
snare of the devil he will be an instrument of much good,’ 8 


Wesley was right in speaking strongly against 
that Avhich Avas mysticism falsely so called, but 
he was a mystic himself. The man Avho trans- 
lated Avith such passion Tersteegen’s hymn, ‘Thou 
hidden love of God,’ could not have been anything 
else. His controversy Avith William LaAv is surely 
due to a misunderstanding on' the part of Wesley. 
Wesley Avrote Avhen he was perplexed, and his soul 
Avos strangely restless, and the honours are chiefly 
on the side of his teacher, LaAV. His greater 
and most fundamental controversy was with the 
Calvinists— and Avith logic and passionate love he 
claimed that Christ died for all. The battle avos 
fought and Avon, but the victory came not through 
the strident notes of controversy, but rather 
through the rousing strains of song — 

‘ For all, my Lord was crucified, 

For all, for all my Saviour died.’* 


One of the most beautiful things in the history oi 
this controversy is the fact that such vital theo- 
logical disagreements as there were betAveen 
"V^sley and Whitefield never broke their friend- 
ship, but seemed rather to deepen and strengthen it. 

6. Wesley and the Churcm of England. — The 
Church of England never had a more loving son 
than John Wesley, and never one Avho strove more 
strenuously to be loyal to her. He AVas driven out 
of the Church, yet in 1789 he Avrote : 

•I declare once more that I live and die a member of the 
Oburch of England ; and that none who regard my Judgment 
or advice will separate from it.’ 4 


But he did things which show that in another sense 
he did not belong to her. He believed in her, but 
he saAv Avith his quick eye the needs of his age, 
and the organization of the Church of England 
was not flexible enough to meet the changing con- 
ditions of the time. He saAV the great needs of 
America, and, realizing the urgency of its claims, 
in 1'784 consecrated Coke as bishop and Whatcoat 
and Vasey as presbyters for that continent. In 
1786 Wesley ordained preachers for Scotland. 
His loyalty Avas of that higher kind Avhich Avould 
not alloAv rules to interfere with the advance to 
AA’hich he believed Christ Avas calling His people. 
This is seen early in the encounter Avith Joseph 
Butler, Avhen bishop of Bristol. The great Avriter 
of The Analogy said that Wesley had no right to 
preach in that diocese. Wesley said, ‘I can do 


1 Journal, viii. 35. S Ji. vl. JO. 

* For the theology of Methodism see art. METnoDisu. 

* ‘ Farther Thoughts on Separation from the Ohurch 
(written 11th Dec. 1789), Works, xiil. 240. 
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most good here, so here I stay.* That was his 
one test. He was at heart a Catholic and like the 
scrihe who brought out of his treasure things new 
and old. We see this in his ‘ Cliristian Library,’ 
in which he included witings from men of all 
Christian communities, tlie only requirement 
being that each reprint should give spiritual 
strength to its readers. 

7 . Wesley and humanism. — It was the boast 
of Wesley that he was ‘ homo unius libri,’ and so 
he was, though few men of his ago read more 
hooks. His final appeal was to tlie Scriptures 
illumined by the living spirit. The variety and 
amount of liis reading leaves ns breathless. It 
was Hampson who wrote: ‘With a book in his 
hand, he frequently rode from fifty to sixty or 
seventy miles a day.’ ^ His Primitive Physic shows 
his quaint and practical knowledge: and the 
quotation he places at the beginning, ‘ Homo sum : 
humani nihil a me alienum puto,’ reveals his keen 
interest in human affairs. The Journal could 
have been written only by a man who had read 
enthusiastically the hook of life. There may he 
little charm of style, but there is a conciseness, a 
forthrightness of writing, a perspicuity, that is 
hard to excel. He had not studied his Addison 
for nothing; the references in his earlv diary — 
' Head Addison’ — are illuminating. He nad much 
humour,^ and we must not forget that Alexander 
Knox writes that his ‘ sportive sallies of innocent 
mirth delighted even the young and the thought- 
less,’ and Thomas Walsh writes of his ‘witty pro- 
verbs.’® Hampson says: ‘It was impossible to he 
long in his company without partaking his hilar- 
ity.’^ This man, who could have chosen the 
company of the great, lived and loved to live with 
tne unknown. There are many parallels between 
St. Francis and Wesley, and one is to be found in 
this, that both went to the people — ^ivhat the Little 
Brothers were to Francis that wonderful band of 
men, the early Methodist preachers, were to 
Wesley. It is interesting to note that two men 
command the 18th cent., and one (Dr. Johnson) 
said of the other, ‘ He can talk well on any subject.’ 
Johnson would fain have seen more of Wesley. 

‘John Wcsloy*8 conversation Is good, hut ho Is never at 
leisure. He Is alwaj*s obliged to go at a certain hour. This 
is very disagreeable to a man who loves to fold his legs, and 
have out his talk as 1 do.'^ 

Southey says : 

‘His manners were nlrvays Irresistibly winning, ond his 
cheerlulness was like perpetual sunshine,'® 

It is true that his printed sermons do not best reveal 
his humanism ; but they are treatises. A study of 
the Journal teaches us that the texts upon which 
he preached most were those which reveal his 
tenderness and his love of the doctrines of grace. 
The text ‘ When they had nothing^ to pay, he 
frankly forgave them both ’ is met again and again 
in the Journal, and is the motif of his ministry. 
Horace Walpole informs us of his vivid way of 
preaching. 

*I have been at one opera— Mr. Wesley's. . . . Wondrous 
clover, but as evidently an actor os Garrick ... he told stones 
like Latimer, of the fool of his college who said “ I thanks God 
for ovorythin£r."'7 

John Nelson, one of his early helpers, describes 
the power of Wesley’s preaching : 

'But I was like o wandering bird, cast out of the nest, till 


r UL 101. ^ . 
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John Wesley came to preach his Orst sermon fa Hoorfieldi. 
p that was a blessed morning to my soul I lit ttroked back 
his hair, and turned his face towards where I stood, and 1 
thought fixed his eyes upon me. Wfaen he had done I said, 
"This man can tell the secrets of my heart; he hath not left 
me there ; he hath showed me the remedy, even the blood of 
Jesus.” ' 1 

Sir Walter Scott tells ns that he heard Wesley 
preach more than once in the churchyard at Kelso. 

‘He was a most venerable figure, but his sermons west 
vastly too colloquial for the taste of Baunders. He told many 
excellent stories.’® 

This man, of five feet three inches, of weight 
eight stone ten, ‘an eye the brightest and most 
piercing that can be conceived,’* with his finely 
chiselled face which came to view again in that 
of the Iron Duke,* loved men and women not for 
what they were but for what they might he : he 
loved colliers, drunkards, cock-fighters, prisoners, 
because he saw in them the children of the One 
Father. He gave first his love to God, and that 
exalted his love for men — that is why it never 
grevv cold. He commands the 18th cent, on the 
relirious side ns much ns Johnson on the literary. 
Lecky has told ns that Wesley saved England 
from a revolution, but we must remember that 
he brought about another revolution which has 
done more to break down social barriers than men 
realize — for he taught men and women the essential 
oneness of us all, that One is our Father and we 
are all brethren. His doctrine of faith stripped 
off the superficial disguises of life and revealed 
the divine possibilities of all men. Wesley was 
always ahead of his century ; ho was a CTont fore- 
runner with regard to social reform ; he lived on as 
little as possible, and gave the rest away, Hampson 
says, ‘Perhaps the most liberal man in England 
was Mr. WesW. His liberality to the poor knew 
no bounds.’ ' He gave the people cheap literature, 
founded schools and orphanages, wrote numerous 
pamphlets on public questions, and his last letter 
was one in which he encouraged Wilbcrforce in 
his great light against slavery— that traffic which 
he termed ‘that e.xecrablo nllainy, which Ls the 
scandal of England, of relimon, and of human 
nature.’ This ‘brand plucked from the burning’ 
broke up the frost of the 18lh cent, by the glow 
of his flaming message. He formed a society 
whicii 1ms become a world-wide Church ; he 
brought inspiration to all the Churches, and his 
message still rings down the years — ‘ The best of 
all is God is with us.' 

LrrenATCRE. — See the llwratare under Jlirnionrsv. 

W. Babdsley Bn,vsn. 

WESLEYAN METHODISM.— See Method- 
ism. 

WEST AFRICA Seo Negboks akd W. 

Africa, 

WESTERN CHURCH.— The epithet ‘West- 
ern’ differentiates the Church of the West, or 
Roman Catholic Church, from that of the East, 
knoivn as the Holy Orthodox Church.* The dis- 

r The Lives of Early Jfethodist Preachers, London, 1665, L 
14 ; ct. testimony of nnotlier, ' But when John Wesley bc;ran to 
speak. Ills words made roe tremble. I thoupht be spoke to no 
one but me, and I durst col look up ; lor I ima^ned oil the 
people were looking at roe ’ (t6. p. 10). 

3 J. O. Lockhart, Life of Sir Walter See>tt, Edfabarvh, ISIS, 
Ti. 40. 

s Haropson, III. 107. 

4 Tlie followinR- Is a most interesting remlnbiccnoe of Df. 
Gcorpo Osl-om : ‘ Henry Moore, fa whoso houBs at City Koad, 
as a younp prcaclier, I lived, once took me to ecc a review by 
the Duke of Wellinstoa fa Hyde Park. During on fnferval tb* 
Duke, disaiountinsr, stood by his horse near Mr. Moore and 
myself. PolnllnK to the Duke (for ho was short of stature), 
Henry Moore said, "That Is John Wesley as I knew him"* 
(Journal, vll. 402, footnoteX Wesley and the Duke of Wsllfat- 
ton sprani: from collateral branohe* of the same farallT. 

» III. 165. 

6 Bee ortt, Hmxur Cnrscn, Oux: OaniODOX Cirrxa^ 
Rvsstax Omrsca. 
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tinction between these two branches of the Holy 
Catholic Church arose from the interaction of 
many causes, geographical, political, and theo- 
logical, but ultimately it may be traced to an 
event of supreme importance in the historic evolu- 
tion of the Christian faith. 

I. Introduction : schism of East and West. — 
Up to A.D. 330, when Constantine the Great chose 
the ancient Byzantium as the new capital of .the 
Roman Empire and gave it the name of Constanti- 
nople, the Catholic Church of Christendom had 
remained one and undivided ; and, though the final 
schism was to be delayed for centuries, the rivalry 
between the old and the new Rome at once intro- 
duced a divisive factor into the ecclesiastical re- 
lationships of the empire. Constantinople, already 
a Greek city with a large Greek population, was 
destined to become a second metropolis of the 
faith, representing Christian life and thought of 
a distinctively Greek type. Indeed, it may be 
said that imperial Christianity had shifted its 
centre of gravity to the vEgean world of Hellenistic 
culture, intellectual and spiritual. It is significant 
that, when it was found necessary to formulate the 
terms of the orthodox creed in order to finish the 
desolating heresy of Arius,* Niciea and not Home 
had been chosen in A.D. 325 as the place of 
assembly for the historic council which, so far 
from pacifying the Christian world, was the fore- 
runner of other councils — Ephesus, Chalcedon, and 
Constantinople^ — ^^vhere the various phases of the 
seeminglyperpetual Christological problem received 
discussion and authoritative settlement. Christi- 
anity had spread with a relatively greater rapidity 
over the Eastern empire than in the provinces of 
the West. The Greek language known as ‘com- 
mon ’ Greek — the lingua franca in which the early 
records of the faith were written — was naturally 
the medium by which the symbols of the Christian 
faith found their most logical and accurate expres- 
sion. It is true that the patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, who was always under the control of the 
emperor, was never to achieve a position like that 
of the pope, who, left free from civil control, be- 
came tne undisputed pontiff and vicar of Christ 
upon earth ; but by the 5th and 6th centuries he 
had secured a commanding influence and bore the 
title of ‘ oecumenical patriarch ’ — a designation 
which, in spite of papal protests, has continued till 
to-day. The relations of emperor and pope were 
severely strained during the period of the Christo- 
logical heresies, and in 680 the Council of Con- 
stantinople, when it condemned the Monothelete 
position, did not hesitate to anathematize the 
memory of Pope Honorius i. In A.D. 725 the 
opposition of Pope Gregory II. to Leo the Isaurian, 
who on the outbreak of the Iconoclastic contro- 
versy®had vehemently condemned, and commended 
a crusade against, the use of images, led to a fatal 
separation between East and West ; for Leo trans- 
ferred Sicily, Southern Italy, and Illyricum from 
the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the pope to that 
of Constantinople. A reaction in favour of images 
took place in the reign of Constantine Vi., and in 
786 the so-called Second Council of Nicma gave a 
decision in favour of image-worship, which the 
pope approved. But this reconciliation was tem- 
porary and in effect was nullified in 800 on the 
coronation of Charlemame by the pope ; for, while 
in the West the pope became the religious head 
and the emperor the secular head of the Church, 
the process was reversed in the East, the emperor 
becoming head of the same Christian Church with 
a patriarch subordinate to him. Still, though the 

1 Seo art. Awanism. 

sSee artt. CooscM akd Sthom (Ohristian), Creeds 
(E oumenical), and Costessions. 

* Sea art. Iookoclabm. 


separation between East and West was complete 
in secular matters, the final breach did not occur 
for two centuries. The rejection of the Filioque 
clause,* which had been added by the Spanish 
Church to the Nicene creed in the 5th cent., and 
which was subsequently inserted in the Roman 
creed, was definitely decreed by the Council of 
Constantinople (A.D. 867), which excommunicated 
the pope. But, though this was significant of the 
steadily widening breach between the two sections 
of Catholicism, it w'as not till a century and a half 
later that the last blow was struck. Tlie patriarch 
of (Constantinople, Michael Cerularius, closed tha 
Latin churches and convents of the city in 1054, 
and this drastic act was followed by the written 
attacks of his clergy on the Latin religion and its 
observances, and especially the practice of celibacy 
on the part of its clergy. The pope’s legate. 
Cardinal Humbert, entered St. Sophia on 16th 
July during divine service and laid on the altar 
a decree of excommunication against the patriarch 
and his adherents. This act rent the Catholic 
world in twain, and it was the climax of the long- 
continued and deep-rooted misunderstanding be- 
tween the two great geographical sections of 
Christendom. The massacre of the Latins by the 
Greek populace in 1182 and the sack and capture 
of the city by the forces (chiefly Venetian) of the 
Fourth Crusade in 1204 were events which revealed 
and confirmed the hopeless fissure in the unity of 
the Church and led up to the fateful capture of 
Constantinople by Muhammad n. in 1453. West- 
ern Europe had left the Christian capital of the 
East to its fate : divided Christendom had enabled 
Muhammadanism to enshrine itself in Europe, and 
a sultan sat on the throne which Christian emperors 
had occupied since the days of Constantine. 

The following survey is limited (1) to the general 
development in history of the polity, organization, 
and secular relationships of the Western (Dhurch, 
and (2) to its dogmatic historj' and its position in 
Christian thought, leaving the reader to study in 
other articles (to which reference is made) the more 
Mecialized treatment of the inner life of the 
(Jhurch, its observances and sacraments, its ritual 
and its liturgies, its canon law and discipline, its 
orders and congregations, the history of its move- 
ments in their rmigious, intellectual, and social 
aspects, and finally the biographies of its out- 
standing personalities in the annals of its govern- 
ment, sainthood, and scholarship. 

Both sections of the survey are conveniently 
treated in chronological order under the follp^ving 
heads ; (o) the early period (from Constantine to 
Charlemagne [A.D. 312-800]) ; (6) the medimval 
period (from Charlemagne to Boniface Vlil. [A.D. 
800-1303]) ; (c) the modern period (from the later 
Middle Ages to the present time [A.D. 1303-;1920]). 

In the first period, the period of expansion, _we 
have the rise of the papacy® with the conversion 
of the Teutonic races to Christianity; in the 
second, the period of consolidation, \fe have the 
papacy supreme in Europe, having attained 
the zenith of its influence and prosperity ; in the 
third period — the period of decline — we have the 
waning power of the papacy and the rise of 
Protestantism, which eventually led up to the 
distinction between religions of authprity and a 
religion of the spirit, and their conflicting ideals of 
ecclesiastical unity and Catholicism. 

2. Ecclesiastical polity and organization,— jo) 
Early period . — With the accessipn of Constantine 
in 323, Christianity became the imperial religion, 
and henceforth its destiny was to be closely msoci- 
ated with that of the empire. The vicissitudes 
through which the empire passed during the three 

1 See nrtt. CosrEssiONS, Creeds (Ecamenlcal). 

2 See art. PAfAcr. 
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Bucceeding centuries under the attacks of the bar- 
barians of Northern and Eastern Europe left an 
enduring mark on the constitution and organiza- 
tion of the Church. The monarchical episcopate, 
■wliicli was recognized hy Ignatius and accepted by 
Cyprian as the basis of Church government, was 
the germ from which the primacy of the bislmp of 
Rome was evolved. The doctrine of apostolic 
succession (q.v.) laid down by Irenceus ascribed 
a spiritual pre-eminence to the Church of Rome as 
founded hy the two greatest apostles, St. Peter 
and St. Paul, and Tertullian in his early pre- 
Montanist treatise, the Prescription of ITercsy — 
always a favourite with the Roman Church — 
eloquently adopted the same line of argument, I 
proclaiming the transmission of the apostolic 
‘deposit’ through the succession of bishops. 
Established in ‘ the Eternal City,’ which was the 
visible focus of imperial {jreatness and might, the 
bishopric of Rome was invested with a dignity 
which far surpassed that of the rival sees of | 
Alexandria and Antioch. Moreover, the Latin 
conception of the Church as an external institution, 
moulded indeed on the type of the empire, but 
controlled by bishops Avho were the vicars of an 
absent Christ and depositaries of saving.grace, led 
up to the papacy as a logical conclusion. No 
salvation outside the Church, the Church built on 
St. Peter as chief of the apostolic college, a hier- 
archy which traced its lineal descent by due suc- 
cession from the first of apostles — these are the 
principles upon which the supremacy of the Roman 
see was established by Augustine, the greatest of 
the Latin theologians. In the 4th and 5th centuries 
the Church as it developed its organization on the 
new political divisions of the empire — especially 
Gaul and Spain, following the conquest by Christi- 
anity of the nations of the Franks and the 
Spaniards or Iberians — rose, by its beauty of 
ritual, its succession of distinguished piiristian 
leaders, bishops, and kings, and its moral influence, 
to a position of great splendour. A generation 
after Augustine, Leo the Great, bishop of Rome 
(440-461), put forth a claim* for the authority of 
the Roman see Avhich was never aftenvards relaxed, 
and which saw its realization in the imperial 
authority over Christendom wielded by Hildebrand 
and Innocent III. 

In 445 the emperor Valentinian III. issued a law 
declaring the bishop of Rome the supreme head of 
the Western Church on the three grounds of the 
primacy of St. Peter, the dimity of the city, and 
the decree of a holy synod. Resistance to the 
authority of St. Peter’s successors in the Roman 
see was thus constituted a State ofience. 

The title ' papa ’ (pope), which was applied In the West to all 
the bishops, became In the Cth cent, the exclusive dcsipnation 
of the bishop of Rome. Grecory vii. was responsible lor the 
decree which thenceforth limited the title to the occupant of 
the Roman sec.* 

Although for a short time Justinian the Great 
(527-565) held sway- over Italy and placed the 
Roman bishops on a level with those of Constanti- 
nople, the Lombards finally broke the power of 
tho Byzantine emperor in Italy and by their con- 
quest practically assured the independence of tho 
bishops of Rome. The decretals of the popes were 
codified in the year 500 by Dionysius Lximus, 
Avho included in his collection tho decrees of the 
councils and tlie cliicf canons of the provincial 
synods. The Donatist position,’ which made holi- 
ness of life the test of catholicity, was defeated by 

I Cf. Serm. Iv. 2 : * Dc toto mundo unm Petrus cliijitur, qul 
et unlvcrsarum pentlum vocationl, et omnibus opo^tolis, 
cunctisque ccclesi® patrlbus praponitur : ut quamvls In populo 
Dei multi B.-icerdotes sint multique pnstorcs, omnea Umcn 
proprie reent Petrus, quos principuliler repit et Christus. 

3 See liii'rn, ».r. ■Pope'; Ducanfe, Glatt. Uedia tt Infima 
Lfstinitalit, r.f. 'Papa.* 

» See art. Dosatot*. 


the influence of Augustine, and the Donatists were 
in tho end repressed by force of arms. The supre- 
maej' of the hierarchy and the efficacy of baptism 
and the Lord’s Supjier were maintained to tie in- 
dependent of the personal character of individual 
olhcials and memuers of a Church which was 
founded on the * rock ’ Peter and owed its catholic 
authority as a visible holy community to its apos- 
tolic descent. On the other hand, tho rise of 
monasticism in this period' — first in the fonn of 
hermit colonies under the inspiration of St. Antony, 
then in the form of religious communities with a 
regula, or rule, of common-life discipline under 
Cassian at Marseilles, Benedict of Nur.sia (480-5-15) 
at Monte Cassino, and his disciple Maurus (St. 
Maur) in Gaul and Sicily — was a movement within 
tho Church towards a higher type of spirituality, 
though it tended to fix the ortliodox sejiaration 
between things sacred and profane or secular. 
From 590 to 800 Christianity spread over Western 
Europe, Anglo-Saxon England, Germany, and tho 
new nations along the Danube, tho missionary 
movement oiring much to the in^iiring zeal of 
Gregory l., known as ‘ tho Great.’ That the papal 
power not only survived the political and ecclesi- 
astical fluctuations and unrest of the times, but 
emerged with added prestige, is duo to the person- 
ality of this powerful leader who founded tho 
Church in England, consolidated the Church in 
Spain, brought the Church of Gaul into close 
connexion with Rome, and checked tho abuses 
which had crojit into his own diocese. In contra- 
distinction to the Eastern title of oecumenical 
patriarch, he assumed as pope (590-604) tho title 
of ‘servus servorum,’ which his successors have 
always maintained. After Gregory’s death tho 
outstanding event is tho anointing of Pepin, king 
of the Pranks, in 751, probablj’ by Boniface, 
Archbishop of Maintz, with tho sanction of Popo 
Zacharias. A second coronation by Stephen II, of 
the same king at St. Denys in 754 was tho 
price which a grateful papacy paid to him for his 
help against tlie Lombards and his presentation 
of the lost lands to tho Roman Church. Hero 
is a Bcquenco of events which marks a beginning 
of tho long-coveted temporal dominion of tho 
papacy. But tho political troubles were not at 
an end, and Pope Leo in., owing to the di.saircction 
of the Roman nobles, had to flee for his life to tho 
court of Charlemagne, king of the Franks. Tho 
result was that, when Charlemagne came to Romo 
to re-establish order, Leo crowned him at St. 
Peter’s on Christmas Day 800 ns emperor of Rome. 
This event, tho significance of which can bo 
paralleled only by Constantino’s establishment of 
Christianity ns tho religion of tho Roman Empire, 
revealed tho fact that tho majestic traditions of 
that empire— for three centurios merely magni 
nominis wnbra in the West — still swaj'cd the 
minds of men. Church and State were once more 
united, and tho Holy Roman Empire became a 
compelling ideal, if not a.s yet a historic rcalitj’. 

(5) Mediftval period . — In this period tho papacy 
held undisputed sway over Westeni Europe, 
hlissionaiy enterprise widened tho scope of its 
influence. If to Eastern Christianity is due tho 
credit of the conversion of Russia under Vladimir, 
Scandinavia, tho Slavic nations, the Moravians, 
Bohemia and Hungary, the Wends of tho north 
and cast of Genmmy were Christianized by tho 
Church of the We.st. When warring factions 
broke up the empire on the death of Charlemagne, 
the popes took advantage of political changeS to 
secure greater independence anti strove to establish 
; the ascendancy of the papal see over the State as 
tho one solution of the European problem. The 
I pseudo-Isidorian decretals (c. 850) proclaimed the 
1 I Sec Art. UosAinasiL 
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inviolability of the hierarchy and the pope as 
the fountainhead of justice, while the Donation 
of Constantine, concocted on even more audacious 
lines, asserted that no earthly potentate may rule 
where God's anointed has his tlirone. In 962 Otto 
was crowned as the emperor of what is knoivn as 
the Holy Roman Empire. Otto owed liis croivn 
to the chair of St. Peter, but had the power 
of deposing Christ’s vicar and determining his 
successors ; nevertheless this union of two world- 
nilers— one supreme in secular matters, the other 
in the spiritual realm — was a fact of transcendent 
historiciu moment. Hildebrand, a native of 
Tuscany, educated in the Cluny monastery at 
Rome though not himself a monk, was gifted 
ivith the instincts of leadership and a genius for 
statesmanship, and under the name of Gregory Vil. 
ascended the throne of St. Peter in the year 1073 
to claim absolute power in the affairs of the 
Church, the right to depose kings and to ait in 
judgment on their sins. On a memorable occasion 
during the year 1077 he proved his strength by 
reducing the defiant Henry iv. to penitence at 
Canossa, and his humiliation of the king of 
Germany had been preceded by threatening 
Philip I., king of France, with deposition, if he 
did not mend his ways. The policy of State domina- 
tion was carried on by his successors Urban li., 
and, more notably. Innocent in. The protest of 
Arnold of Brescia, a pupil of Abelard, who advo- 
cated a return to apostolic simplicity and the 
abandonment of secular pretensions, was unavail- 
ing, The answer of tlie papacy was the destruction 
of the heresy of the Catliari and the Albigenses 
and the establishment of the Inquisition, while 
the policy of asserting independent control over 
the kings of France, Germany, and England was 
continued until ‘Innocent in. had as his vassals 
the majority of the princes of Christendom.’* On 
the other hand, this struggle weakened the moral 
influence of the papacy. The Latin Empire in the 
East fell, and the Crusades (q.v.) came to an end 
in 1272. Monasticism under Bernard [q.v.) of 
Clairvaux (1090-1153) and the Cistercians assumed 
a more rigid tone and discipline, and the mendicant 
orders of St. Francis and St. Dominic aroused the 
conscience of the Church to the needs of the 
common people, social and spiritual. The Fratres 
Minores in particular enshrined in their labours 
and their lives of frugality and simplicity an ideal 
of self-renunciation 3 oyous rather than austere, 
and by their care for the poor and their own self- 
imposed poverty leavened the decadence and 
corruption of the age with the true spirit of the 
Christian gospel.*" 

(c) Modern period. — The two and a half centuries 
which constitute the later Middle Ages (from the 
death of Boniface viil. to the beginning of the 
Reformation— 1303 to 1517) may be conveniently 
included under this head as bringing to a climax 
the tendencies prophetic of and preparatory to | 
the rise of Protestantism. The famous papal bull i 
Unarn Sanctam, issued by Boniface VIii. in 1302, ' 
had declared that the belief that every human 
creature is subject to the pope was necessary to 
salvation. It was burnt by Philip IV. ‘the Fair’ 
of France in Notre Dame, and its author, when 
about to excommunicate Philip, Avas made a 
prisoner in a rising instigated oy Philip and a 
month later died of a broken heart. Such was the 
tragic end of the papal claim to a world-leadership. 
The de Monarchia (c. 1314) of Dante expressed the 
sentiment of hostility to the papal ambition for 
temporal poAver and Avas significant of the groAA'ing 

1 A. Lagarde, The Latin Church in the Middle Ages, Eog. tr., 
Edinburgh, 1916, p. 24S. 

• See, besides art. Mohastioism, art. BELiaioes Osdem 
(O hriitian). 


reaction against papal pretensions. The ‘Baby- 
lonian captivity’ of the papacy at Ai'ignon -was 
a further bloAv to the prestige of the holy see. 
While William of Occam (1280-1347) placed the 
emperor and the general council above the pope 
as his judges, and Marsilius of Padua in his 
Defensor Pacis assumed the r61e of higher critic 
in the_ matter of the supremacy of St. Peter and 
the primacy of the Roman see, France reduced the 
pope to complete submission and Germany dis- 
regarded his anathemas. When Wyclif protested 
that the papal office Avas poisonous to the Church, 
the great schism Avhich had resulted in the election 
of tAvo popes in 1378 Avas the basis of his argument 
— an argument Avhich became irresistible Avhen, 
on the failure of the Council of Pisa in 1409 to 
solve the problem, three popes instead of two 
Avidened the schism. Five years later the Council 
of Constance condemned John Hus to death.* 
Stimulated by the Avritings of Wyclif, he had 
inaugurated a neAV religious movement in Bohemia 
and bad been invited to the council under a safe- 
conduct granted by the Holy Roman Emperor 
Sigismnnd. There he expounded liis vieAVs and 
Avas called upon to retract Avhat Avere considered 
to be erroneous teachings subversive of the 
authority of the pope. He refused on the grounds 
of fidelity to conscience, Avas condemned and on 
6th July 1416 burned. A year later his friend 
and disciple, Jerome of Prague, suffered the same 
fate. The essence of the Hussite movement Avas 
its insistence on the rights of conscience and its 
appeal to a higher tribunal than that of pope and 
council. On the other hand, the Council of 
Constance had ended the schism by asserting its 
supreme authority over pope and Church, It had 
established its right to regulate the action of the 
pope and ‘ had secured the transformation of the 
papacy from an absolute into a constitutional 
monarchy ’ “—an event of great significance for 
the future history of the papacy. Constantinople 
fell in 1453, and in the latter half of this century 
the popes sought to restore their Avaning supremacy 
by invoking crusades against the Muslim. Savona- 
rola ([y.n.] 1452-98), a Dominican monk of Florence 
under the rule of the Medici, became alarmed by 
the prcAmiling decadence of morals, and OAving to 
his zeal for the purification of society Avas ex- 
communicated by Pope Alexander \n., Avho after 
failing to bribe him into silence secured his death 
by working on the hostility of the Florentines 
to their noblest felloAV-citizen. Such movements 
as those of Hus and Savonarola, Avho Avere both 
martyrs in the cause of a higher morality,^ and 
the exemplification of an inAvard and spiritual 
religion in the lives of mystics like Tauier and 
Thomas h Kempis,* were signs of the coming 
change. It Avas in vain that Pope Leo x. (1613-21) 
secured the repeal of the ‘ pragmatic sanction 
by Avhich Louis DC. of France had in 1269 asserted 
the right of the State to refuse papal taxation — 
and in vain that his imitation of the Avarlike policy 
of his predecessor Julius il. and his successful 
diplomacy had enabled him to recover something 
of the old papal prestige. It Avas but a momentory 
rekindling of the embers of a dying cause. The 
Reformation had arrived. It is true that the 
Protestant movement,* triumphant in Northern 
and Central Europe, Avas checked in Italy, though 
even in the native land of the papacy hatred of 
the vices and corruptions of the papal rfiginia 
rallied many adherents to the neAv movement 
The traditional greatness of an institution Avhich 
had brought wealth and influenee to the Italian 

1 Bee art. Hcsbttes. _ ^ 

» AViUiston Walker, A Bist. of the Christian Church, p. 810. 

* See art. Mtstioism (Ohristlan, Roman Oathollo). 

4 Bao art. PBOTESTASTtaH, and eep. art EsroavAno*. 
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people evoked a patriotic response to the forces of 
the Counter-Reformation. Moreover, the founda- 
tion of the Society of Jesus by Loyola (1491-1556),* 
•with its rdgime of unquestioning obedience to the 
•will of its general and its unswerving devotion to 
the papal see, -was a powerful factor in withstand- 
ing the advance of Protestantism, while by its 
missionary zeal it carried Roman Catholic influence 
into new lands and reconquered lost territory. The 
Council of Trent met in 1545 and after two interrup- 
tions produced in 1563 under Pius iv. the famous 
Professio Fidei, to which all teachers and ecclesi- 
astics were required to assent. The Catholic 
theologian Bellarmine •with uncompromising dog- 
matism expounded the Tridentine symbol and 
the Roman Catechism, which even more rigidly 
supported the papal supremacy, and his laSaurs 
for orthodoxy were continued by the Jesuit 
theologians Suarez and Petavius, wfiile the mysti- 
cism of Francis of Sales, Molinos, and Fdnelon 
■wielded a powerful influence in favour of the 
Roman type of piety. The publication of the 
Catechism, the Breviary, and tlie Missal, together 
•with an authorized edition of the Vulgate, aided 
the work of the Counter-Reformation by proriding 
standards of Catholic orthodoxy. The Inquisition^ 
was re-organized and carried on in Italy, though 
not with the fanatical excesses which in Spam 
under Torquemada had covered the holy ofSce 
with lasting infamy. The Index Expurgatorius 
pronounced its ban on all anti-Roman boolcs and 
particular passages of books. In 1685 the repeal 
of the Edict of Nantes, which was the great 
charter of Huguenot rights in France, marked 
the climax of a half-century of persecution and 
political ostracism. In the 18th cent, the efforts 
of the Western Church to withstand the Protestant 
movement had spenttheirrigour, just as Protestant- 
ism had lost its earlier glow and enthusiasm. A 
spiritual and intellectual lassitude prevailed — a 
reaction partly from the theological strife of the 
previous generations and partly from the dynastic 
struggles caused by the ambitions of Louis XIV. 
and Frederick the Great. The Society of Jesus 
was temporarily extinguished. Where religious 
reforms were attempted— c.j/., by Joseph ii. in 
Austria — they proved abortive, probably because 
they were inspired by the free-thinking spirit 
rather than by genuine religious earnestness. 

Under the French revolution the Church shared 
the fate of all the privileged classes, and the 
Catholic religion was formally abolished ns being 
hostile to the new republic. The Goddess of 
Reason was enthroned in Notre Dame, and 
Robespierre’s attempt to restore religion by en- 
forcing a belief in God only checked for a moment 
the torrent of infidelity. In 1801 Napoleon con- 
cluded a concordat with Pius 'Vil., in which the 
Catholic religion was declared to bo the religion 
of the majority of the French people ; but ho 
provoked tlie pope’s hostility by demanding the 
right to appoint a patriarch of Franco, the abolition 
of clerical celibacy, and the support of the pope 
against England. Excommunication of Napoleon 
was followed by a protracted struggle with tho 
pope, which was only ended in 1814 by tlie fall 
of Napoleon, In Germany the ecclesiastical states 
were secularized and subjected to ciril rule. In 
Spain the Inquisition was abolished. The pope 
espoused tho cause of absolutism which tho forma- 
tion of the Holy Alliance of European Powers was 
intended to uphold, in order to prevent revolution- 
ary and democratic movements aimed at the 
authority of kings. In 1814 the Jesuit order wm 
revived. Lamennais’s attempt in France to associ- 
ate ultramontane ideas of tho pope’s spiritual 


supremacy* with tho advocacy of freedom of 
worship and liberty of conscience was repudiated 
^ Pope Gregopr xvi. On the other hand, in 
England Catholic emancipation released Roman 
Catholics from tho political disabilities imposed 
at the Restoration. In 1846 Pope Pius XX. began 
his policy of liberalism by providing for his kingdom 
a constitutional system and cherished a scheme 
for the unifying of Italy under his control. A 
quarter of a century later, on the capture of Romo 
by Victor Emmanuel (1870), Italy was unified 
under one kingdom with Romo as its capital, and 
the pope’s _ temporal authority was finally lost. 
In 1854 Pius IX. had promulgated on his own 
authority without any conciliar sanction tho 
dogma of tho immaculate conception (j.v.), and 
in 1870 at the Vatican Council tho dogma of papal 
infallibility ® was decreed in spite of tho opposition 
of the * Old Catholics ’* of Germany, who held that 
the concurrence of pope and council was required 
for the validity of a doctrinal definition. Some of 
these, like Hefele, submitted, but Dallinger and 
his associates seceded and formed a confeueration 
of English, Americans, Swiss, Russians, and 
Greeks, while in Paris Pbro Hyacintho I^yson 
formed an Old Catholic congregation. But tho 
movement never captured tho people. Botli 
England and Germany were alarmed by tho 
ultramontane policy of the papacy, and Germany 
under Bismarck gave political protection to tho 
Old Catholics, In France tho National Assembly 
in 1871 was possessed with tho ultramontane ideals, 
and the Government four years later nuthorized 
the foundation of Catholic universities. The in- 
evitable reaction followed, and under Ferry and 
Gambetta (1880-81) the ‘March decrees,' breaking 
up the Jesuit Society and congregations not 
recognized by the State and requiring Catholic 
students to be enrolled in State universities, were 
carried. During the last generation tho secularist 
movement in France advanced stage by stage — 
until in 1905 the separation of Church and State was 
decreed by tho French government and all churches 
and church property became tho possc.ssion of tho 
State. A situation was thus created for both 
Catholics and Protestants which called for volun- 
tary generositj’ on tho part of their ndlierenta, with 
tho result that the cause of religion in Franco has 
not lost but rather gained in public c.steem. 

Even from this rapid survey, which has selected 
what may bo called decisive events illustrative of 
the political aims of the papacy and the dovelOTuicnt 
of ecclesiastical life and order within tho Roman 
Churcii, we may infer what tho Western Church 
has stood for in European histoiy since the days 
of Constantine. Its aim has been to include 
humanity within its spiritual fold, while exerting 
a dominating control over tho secular fabric of tho 
State, its IcinOT and governing authorities. This 
fundamental dualism of spiritual authority and 
tcmimral domination, which reached its climax in 
the Holy Roman Empire, was held to be the 
secret of progress religions and social, and none 
can deny the splendour of the conception which 
inspired Hildebrand and lifted the Medireval 
Church to a position of majestic influence and 
striking prosperity. But it was a glorious dream 
destined to vanish at tho touch of reality, a 
hamionv of incompatible opposites which could 
not endure, a service of two masters which was 
to end in disillusion and disaster. The inter- 
penetration of Catholicism ■with political ambi- 
tions and with worldly aims of kingly power 
tended to weaken its spiritual life. History bos 
but recorded its verdict on tho unreality of tho 
Western claim to catholicity by adopting tho 


1 SCO artt. JBserra and lioroiji. » See art, UtntAXOXTAin**. * 8c« art. IrratUKUTT. 
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limiting epithet ‘Roman ’ in its designation of the 
Catholic Church of the West.^ The narrowness 
of its conception of what constitutes catholicity 
abides, even when we take into account its 
splendid annals of saintliness, piety, missionary 
zeal, its strength and compactness of organization 
— a bulwark in dark and barbaric ages conserving 
spiritual truth and light against the powers of 
evil — its enduring services in the task of redeeming 
the world from atheism and saving it from sin, 
and further in its self-renouncing ministries to the 
poor, the sufferers and outcasts of mankind. From 
age to a"e it has received warnings and calls to 
forsake the path of earthly domination and to 
seek _ only the unity and freedom of the spirit; 
but its answer is the do^nia of papal infallibility, 
which is the admission or a fatal weakness — a bold 
but despairing attempt to enforce an authority 
which cannot endure the light of reason and 
spiritual liberty. Paganism and traditionalism 
are the perils of most forms of faith — the one, 
according to Sabatier,® finding ‘its most obvious 
and crudest expression in Catholicism, in the 
constitution of its priestly hierarchy, in the optis 
operatum of its sacraments, and all the super- 
stitious practices with which Catholic devotion 
persists in overlaying itself’; the other revealing 
itself in the Catholic apotheosis of the past — 
whether the history of a period or the body of 
eustom, tradition, and dogma — which in the 
course of time becomes a hindrance and a despotism 
fatal to spiritual progress. And the view that 
the Western Church has been materialized and 
narrowed by its persistent policy of confining the 
Spirit within forms and rites and hierarchical 
authority, and by its fatal distrust of reason and 
conscience, is confirmed as we trace the attitude 
of Rome to the developments of Christian thought 
in the ages under review. 

3. Development of theology and religious 
thought in the Church of the West. — (a) Early 
period: Ai^ustinianism and influence of Greek 
theology. — The evolution of the Christian Church 
into the unity of Catholicism was not entirely a 
development of organization necessitated by its 
progress over the Roman Empire and moulded by 
its imperial environment and its secular relation- 
ships. The external and institutional form of the 
Latin Church cannot he explained if the influence 
of its theological standpoint and its fundamental 
dogmas is ignored. Its claim to authority over the 
soul and conscience of mankind was based on a 
type of theology to which the distinguishing epithet 
‘Latin’ has invariably been applied. From this 
point of view Augustine is more palpably the 
founder of the Western Church than St. Peter. 
This remarkable thinker® is reverenced by the 
Catholic and the Protestant alike ; by tlie former 
because of his emphasis on the authority of the 
Church and the impossibility of salvation outside 
the Church, by the latter because of his assertion 
of the divine sovereignty and of predestination 
(q.v.) and his interpretation and practice of evan- 
gelical and experimental piety. But, though R is 
true that his personal witness to Christianity lifts 
him beyond all the divisions of Cliristianity, the 
fact remains that he devoted all the resources of 
his intellect and spiritual zeal to the service of the 
Catholic Church, which he believed to be the only 
possible medium of salvation to the world. The 
grace (q.v.) which saved came indeed from above, 

1 Of. A. V. O. Allen, Continuily of Christian Thought, Lon- 
don, 1886, p. 387. 

2 The Religions of Authority and the Religion of the Spirit, 
Eng. tr., London, 1001, p. 33S. 

s See ortt. Adoobtine ; CiniRCH, Doctiuke of the (Roman 
Catholic), and of. ‘ Ego . . . evangelio non crederem, nisi me 
c&tholicae ecolesiae commoveret auotoritas ’ (Contra Ep. 
Uanieh. V. 6). 


but it was deposited with the succession of bishops 
who alone were empowered to administer it to the 
elect. His God was essentially a deLstic or tran- 
scendent Deity dwelling apart from mankind and 
regulating human affairs by His commissioned 
agents, the hierarchy of the Catholic Church. 
Original sin (q.v.) was an eflectual barrier to man’s 
reconciliation with God ; and Augustine placed a 
greater emphasis on the external rite of baptism 
(g.u.) as a mode of regeneration than on the merits 
of Christ. The power of sin which is seated in the 
will could be broken only by the agency of the 
Church as the appointed channel of grace. In 
fact, ' grace ’ takes the place of Christ in Augus- 
tinian theology : on the one hand, it is the sovereign 
will of God who decrees the salvation of the elect, 
and, on tlie other, ‘a kind of spiritual potency’ 
deposited in the hierarchy and mediated by ths 
priesthood in the sacraments to the people. Only 
a portion of the race could be generated in baptism ; 
the residue were doomed to eternal punishment. 
It was by these views that Augustine made possible 
the development of the Church of the 6tli cent, 
into the papal empire of the Middle Ages. There 
is hardly a distinctively Roman doctrine or prac- 
tice — purgatory, the intermediate state, the celi- 
bacy of the clergy, the invocation of saints, rever- 
ence for relics and images, the distinction between 
mortal and venial sins, the loss of unbaptized 
children — which cannot be found at least in germ 
among his opinions. With all its defects, however, 
this can be said in favour of the Augustinian theo- 
logy, that it consolidated the Western Church, its 
thinking and its discipline, and saved it from the 
wave of Muhammadanism which overwhelmed the 
Church of the East, Augustine was powerfully 
influenced by the Platonism of the Alexandrian 
teachers, especially in his earlier life; but his 
mature treatises show but scanty traces of sympathy 
with tlie standpoint of the Greek theologians^ and 
are obsessed by his theory of the Church, which in its 
rigidity and narrowness reveals the mind of a great 
ecclesiastic rather than of a profound philosopher. 

It has often been asked if the principles of Greek 
theology influenced the thought of the West. 
While it is universally agreed that the Latin 
Church borrowed freely from the customs and 
ritual of paganism, to what extent was its dog- 
matic teaching affected by the views of Clement 
of .AJe.vandria, who proclaimed the continuity 
between Christianity and the higher thought of 
the Greek philosophers ? The Platonists of Alex- 
andria derived this idea of continuity _ from the 
truth of the divine immanence (q.v.) in human 
nature, taught that the Incarnation revealed the 
organic union between God and man and was the 
real atonement for sin, asserted that there was no 
opposition between reason and faith, regarded the 
Church as a community whose spiritual life was 
that of the Logos (q.v.) and its sacraments as 
symbols of inner processes, and proclaimed that 
heresy was an aid to the discovery of truth. 
Origen ^ followed with a profounder learning and 
philosophic insight to lay the foundation of the 
doctrine of the Trinity in his teaching respecting 
the ‘eternal generation of the Son.’ Athanasius 
(q.v.) shaped in an atmosphere of controversy the 
orthodox Trinitarian formula against the deistic 
interpretation of Arius, and secured the insertion 
of the vital term opooicrios in the Nicene symbol. 
His triumph is for ever significant, and the creeds 
of Christendom show that Greek thought fulfillea 
a providential task in the reconciliation of Christi- 
anity with reason, while the genius of Latin Christi- 
anity built up on the model of the empire tha 
government, law, .and constitution of the Church. 
In other words, the Western Church, while in tha 
1 See art. Aleiasdiuan TiiEOtooT and Allen, ch. L 
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spirit of Tertullian’s Prescription of Heresy always 
hostile to heretical thought^ and the independent 
activities of reason, owed to Greek theology the 
intellectual gift, the philosophic insight and accur- 
acy of delinition, the logical subtlety and lucidity 
by which alone the truth could be established on a 
firm basis. It owed its symbols and the power of 
defending them, its doctrine, and its apologetic to 
Greek theology ; but the findings of Greek theology 
were held to be valid only when enforced by its 
authority. Without the benediction of the hier- 
archy, no truth, no new conception of truth, could 
be tolerated. Indeed, there were certain principles 
of Greek thought, such as the essential kinship of 
man with God, which the Western Church has 
never regarded with complete conmction ; rather 
it has clung to the conception of the infinite dis- 
tance between the human and the divine which 
was characteristic of the theology of Antioch. It 
has to be remembered that, when Greek theology 
passed into the Western Church, new peoples and 
races were coming to the front and were eventu- 
ally to be won to Christianity ; hence the method 
of presenting the simpler type of Christian 
thought based on Church authority, rather 
than the more intellectual and philosophic aspects i 
of the truth, might be justified on grounds of 
expediency. It remains true, however, tliat the 
earlier Greek theology of the Alexandrian type 
has never really rooted itself in tlie consciousness 
of the Latin Church ; its breadth and universality 
of vision, its synthesis of the human and divine, 
has illuminated but not transformed the dogmatic 
teachin" of Catholicism. With Clement and 
Origen Rome has shown less affinity than with the 
pseudo-Dionysius. The Celestial Hierarchy (trans- 
lated by John Scotus Erigena), with its ranges of 
angelic intermediaries between God on the one liand 
and the bishops and deacons of the Church and 
finally common humanity on the other, and with its 
path to God by the practice of Oriental asceticism, 
was the very negation of the sane and logical teach- 
ing of the Christian Platonists of Alexandria. 

(6) Medioeval period; scholasticism. — The ago of 
Charlemagne marked a low stage of religious 
thought, although the culture of John Scotus 
Erigena,^ based on his knowledge of Greek and 
in particular of Plato and Origen, enabled him to 
produce a philosophy of religion far ahead of his 
times. Alcuin of York was a popular teacher, but 
he was not an original theologian and has a larger 
place in the history of the Roman liturgy as a 
compiler of the Lectionary and works of private 
devotion. It is significant that in the 9th cent, 
the dogma of transubstantiation’ first became the 
subject of formal discussion. Neither Cyprian 
nor Tertullian was an exponent of a materialistic 
conception of the Lord’s Supper, while Augustine 
held tliat its benefits were available only for the 
elect. To the monk Paschasius Radbertus, who 
wrote about 831 a treatise Dc Corporc ct Sanguine 
Domini, belongs the credit of introducing the view 
that the presence of Christ was not in tiic soul of 
the worshipper but in the euch.aristic elements. 
On the other hand, the early Middle Ages had re- 
jected the image-worship of the degenerate East, 
and it was at a later period, when society was in 
the state of confusion and unrest caused by the 
invasions of Ilnns and Northmen, Danes and 
Saxons, that a reaction in favour of tlie Clmrch as 
the one stable institution and refnge in a world of 
chaos took place : the great cathedrals were built ; 
gifts of nobles and people were lavished on majestic 
Gothic temples ; art ministered^ to religious devo- 
tion in music, in the impressive ritual and fair 

^ Sec art, Hkiiest (Christian). * See art. SenoUAsnetBH. 

> See artt. Eucuakist, Sacilakestb (Christian, Western), and 
SACRAUisns (Christian, Lutheran). 


E ageantries of worship, in the composition of 
ymns like the Dies fra: and the Stnlmt Maicr^ 
which broke with tlie cbussic models of poetry, and 
in the mysteries and mimcle-jilays staged within 
the sacred walls. Above all, the schohustic theo- 
logy of which Anselm’ was the intellectual olV- 
spnng exprcMcd the wide-spread feeling llmt the 
dogma and ritual of the Church must be hannoii- 
ized with the intellect and adjusted to tlie con- 
science of piankind. If monastici.sm fostered piety 
and devotion, scholasticism in schools and univer- 
sities endeavonred to establisli the Cliristian Clmrch 
and its doctrine on an intellectual basis. Abelard 
^.v.) resisted the blind acceptance of traditional 
dogmas, while sects like the Cathari and Waldenses 
(j.u.) upheld the principle that the Spirit of God 
was not limited in its operations to the Church but 
illuminated the soul of man. The supporters of 
the authority of the Church became alarmed by 
tlie prevalence of sneh teaching. Tlie condemna- 
tion of Abelard at the instance of tlie saintly 
Bernard of Clairvaux was upheld by the Council 
of the Latoran (1215), which formally decreed the 
dogma of transnbstantiation. Fourteen ye.ars 
later the Council of Toulouse declared it a sin for 
^ the laity to possess a Bible or to read tlie Psalter 
j or the Breviary in the vernacular. The Book oj 
Sentences by Peter the Lombard became the 
accepted standard of orthodox)’. And finally 
Thomas Aquinas (7.0.) took up the task of recon- 
ciling faith and reason and, as a counterblast to 
the Platonism of Scotus Erigena and Abelard, 
called to his aid the a posteriori method of Aristotle.’ 
Rejecting the philosophy which had always pro- 
duced rationalism— so he believed — by its search 
for reality in an ideal realm, he based his arppi- 
ment on the news of a thinker to whom reality 
lay in the nctnal pliy.siral universe. To Thomas 
Aquinas the ground of truth was in the visible 
Church, the sole channel of salvation, and in its 
dogmatic system with its corollarie.s of transub- 
stantiation, purgatory, and indulgences.* The 
Roman Church has never abandoned the Thomist 
theology ; and whenever, ns in this generation, 
the human reason, curious of the secrets of the 
universe and enlightened by new discoveries and 
new aspects of truth, strivc-s to relate trwlitional 
dogmas to the larger knowledge won by science 
and historical research, the j'ajial authority bases 
its defence of accepted truth on the conclusions of 
the Svmma Thcologiw.^ 

(c) The Reformation Age to modem times; Pro- 
testantism. Rationalism, Modernism. — The at- 
tempt of Aquinas to compromise with reason came 
too late. Reason, which had been flouted and re- 
pres.sed, took its revenge. The papacy had flour- 
ished on the ignorance of the ma-sses. It had 
built itself up on a distrust of humanity, which 
was believed to be unequal to self-government and 
to stand in need of a controlling visible authority. 
In the dark ages, let it be admitted, there were 
grounds for this view of mankind. The world 
was in the melting-poL The Church ministered 
to a great need. By the Crusades it introduced 
men to new lands nnd_ gave them knowledge of 
other nations than their own ; by the worship of 
relics it cherished a vivid consciousness of the 
past ; by the veneration of the saints it contributed 
to human reverence ; by its art and ritual it en- 
nobled and enlightonea personality ; by monasti- 
cism it ministered to the soul of the individual and 
recognized its claims; and by scholasticism it 
quickened the procasses of the human mind. Bnt 
a now order had arisen, and the Church, which hod 
1 See art. IlTiocs (Latin Christian). 

4 See art. A.vsklv or Caxtirukrt. 
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conferred indisputable benefits on the rrorld, was 
found unequal to the opportunity. The world 
had widened ; new nations and new languages 
had appeared. Latin was no longer a medium of 
communication for the Western world. Wyclifs 
translation of the Scriptures into homely English 
had opened the way to a new authority. The 
Bible, not the Church, was the source of revela- 
tion. Mysticism, whether of the Frankish saints 
belonging to the order of St. Victor, who used the 
tender and almost voluptuous imagery of love, or 
of the German saints like Eckhart and Tauler, 
whose expositions were cast in a sterner and more 
ethical mould, impressed on the world the truths 
of the immediate intuition of God by the soul and 
the divine immanence. The air of Europe was 
alive with new currents of spiritual and intellec- 
tual power. Even prior to the fall of Constanti- 
nople in 1453, when Greek scholarship and learning 
sought a fresh habitation in the cities of Europe, 
the Renaissance had inaugurated in Italy under 
Petrarch and Boccaccio the cult of beauty and 
classical literature and evoked a new sense of the 
many-sided interest of the present life — in a word, 
the humanism which was henceforth not only to 
transform the intellectual and ethical life of society 
as a whole but also to modify the Christian out- 
look on the world and the course of Christian 
thought and theology. It was on the intellectual 
side an expression of the individualism which 
■within the realm of the spirit ecclesiasticism had 
failed to quench. By the work of Wyclif and 
Hus, by evangelical movements like that of the 
Waldensians, by tlie mysticism of the cloister and 
the pulpit and lay-societies such as the ‘Friends 
of God ’ in Germany,* the individual soul had ex- 
pressed its spiritual conviction and ideals and the 
way had been prepared for a revolution in Christian 
thought. Luther ® entered into the heritage won 
for spiritual freedom by Wyclif and Hus, the 
latter of whom had died for the rights of con- 
science. The Reformation was not a break but 
a fresh stage in the evolution of Christianity. It 
was the re-assertion of vital principles of faith 
which had found expression from time to time in 
the history of the Church from the days of St. 
Paul onwards. In essence, the position taken up 
by Luther was not the negative conviction that 
certain abuses which called for destruction had 
crept into the Church : he declared afresh the 
positive conditions of human salvation. He be^an 
■with the people, not the cloister, nor the hierarchy. 
It is true that he rejected the claims of Rome as 
the primal and absolute authority upon whose will 
depended the destiny of the soul ; but his rejection 
arose from his broad and clear conception of the 
value of the individual soul. His emphasis on 
justification by faith was in effect a plea for human 
rights — the right of access to God and the right of 
communion with Him as the condition of ultimate 
salvation. In other words, Luther came into con- 
flict witli the Latin Church because it was founded 
on ideas repugnant to the Christian conscience. 
The practice of selling indulgences by which the 
sinner obtained remission of the ‘ temporal ’ penal- 
ties of his olience was to him only one among many 
results of the false assumptions on which Rome 
based her claims, viz. the supreme authority of 
the episcopate as constituting the Church and the 
denial of spiritual privilege to the laity {< 7 .n.)._ He 
opposed the fatal distinction which the Mediaival 
Church had emphasized between things divine and 
human as inherently incompatible with each other 
— the distinction which had created the opposites. 
Church and State, clergy and people, nature and 
grace. It followed, if this dualism was erroneous, 

1 See artt. Friends or Gob, DEDTSon-KATnoLiasHus. 

* See artt. Luther, Reformatio.s, Protestaktisu. 


that a layman had the power to interpret the 
^v^itten revelation which hitherto had been claimed 
as a priestly prerogative. Finally, from these 
premisses flowed the truth of private judgment 
(g.u.)— a position upon which Mefanchthon tempor- 
ized when he appealed for the retention of a visible 
authority while admitting its human origin. In 
Switzerland Zivingli (g.v.) and Calvin* were the 
outstanding personalities of the new movement. 
The former by his emphasis on the diidne imman- 
ence re-affirmed the st^dpoint of Greek theology, 
and he was Greek in his denial of original sin, in 
his assertion of the salvability of the heathen, and 
in his doctrine of the sacraments as symbolic and 
memorial. Calvin stood for order and discipline, 
and founded a Church the polity of which took 
root in Scotland, the Netherlands, in Germany, in 
Switzerland, in France among the Huguenots, and 
in England among the Puritans. He held that 
the Church consisted of the elect and that the 
clergy were endowed by the Holy Spirit in ordina- 
tion with powers which gave them authority over 
the people. It was, however, less as an ecclesiasti- 
cal administrator than as a theologian that he left 
his mark upon the world. His rigid insistence 
on the verbal inspiration of Scripture, his theory 
of the fall and election, his rejection of the doc- 
trine of immanence, his assertion of the divine 
sovereignty which rendered God remote from 
■nature and humanity and made progress depend 
on His arbitrary will, are the familiar elements of 
his theology. As compared with Zwingli, he con- 
tinued the Latin tradition, but, on the other hand, 
he was essentially Protestant in his doctrine of 
the individual wno, though his conscience was 
controlled by the clergy, yet owed his ultimate 
destiny to the sovereign majesty of God — a theory 
which made for human freedom and was destruc- 
tive of clerical tyranny, while it disposed at once 
of the customs of image-worship and Mariolatry 
and brought to the profession of the Christian 
a robust ethical standard based on the teaching 
and example of Christ. As Thomisra was wrought 
into the texture of Dante’s Divina Commeaia, 
Calvinism received a majestic setting in the epic 
of Milton, while Bunyan made an appeal alike to 
the humblest and to the most enlightened intellects 
by his immortal delineation of the Reformed the- 
ology in the Pilgrim's Progress.^ 

Protestantism left its mark on Catholicism by 
producing the kindred movements of Jansenism 
(q.v.) and Gallicanism (g-n.), the former for ever 
to be associated with Pascal as the latter was 
thenceforth to be distinguished by the great name 
of Bossuet. Pascal (q.v.) opposea the Jesuits with 
much of the Calvinistic fighting spirit and stands 
in the line of Augustine and Calvin as a theolo- 
gian, though at heart a melancholy sceptic ■who 
never succeeded in harmonizing his beliefs^ with 
the dictates of reason and conscience. Calvinistic 
Protestanti.sm had left to Christian tliought the 
necessity of defending the Scriptures in an age of 
cold and unsparing rationalism. The Aug^urg 
Confession (1530) and the Institutes of Calvin had 
proclaimed Scripture to be the very word of God 
— in fact it was the infallible external author- 
ity by which Protestantism had superseded the 
authority of Rome. The 18th century, the age 
of Voltaire and Rousseau in France and of the 
English deists,* notwithstanding its opposing 
tendencies — Cambridge Platonism (q.v.) uphold jng 
the divinity of reason, natural theology contesting 
tlie supremacy of revealed religion, neiy scientific 
discoveries revealing the reign of law in natme, 
the attack on the miraculous elements of Christian 
truth — was not wholly the barren and nnspiritnal 

1 See art. OAtvnnsH, »nd Allen', op. eii. p. 287 1. 
s See art. Bdtitak. s See ait. Deism and Allen, p S87 1, 
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epoch which it is often supposed to have been. 
The controversy aided the progress of vital 
Christianity in the sense that tlie deists were 
really preparing the ground for a sounder and 
more rational conception of the divine nature and 
government, while tlieir opponents remained loyal 
to the truth of a divine revelation which had been 
made directly to the human soul. In fact, the 
evangelical revival under Whitefield and Wesley > 
provided a memorable and impressive demonstra- 
tion of the truth which the orthodox apologists 
had propounded, by bringing to the soul of the 
‘common people’ a divine salvation and assurance 
of pardon which were declared to be available for 
simple faith. The ‘saving faith,’ which enabled 
the sinner by immediate contact with God to find 
peace and the strength for a new life of ethical holi- 
ness, was tlie mighty note upon which a renascence 
of spiritual religion sounded abroad its message of 
hope for a world in transition. 

The Illuminism of Germany* may also be claimed 
as a renascence of the spirit, if on intellectual lines, 
by virtue of its proclamation of the gospel that the 
moral consciousness is divinelj’ inspired, and that 
the Divine Spirit, acting through the letter of 
Scripture but not bound to it, is universally re- 
vealing Himself in history. But the witness of 
Lessing (1729-81) was of less value as an exposition 
of the Christian view of history than that of a 
greater thinker, Schleiermaclier (q.v.), to ryhom 
belongs the credit of originating tlie critical 
method as applied to Scripture and religion. His 
clear grasp of the solidarity of the race, hia dis- 
belief in the individualism of Protestant and 
Catholic as expressed in the doctrines of election 
and probation, his loyalty to the Church as an in- 
stitution which expressed the idea that man is 
saved as the member of a redeemed family, and 
his conception of the progressiveness of revelation 
place him in the succession of Greek theologians as 
they make him the most formative of the Christian 
thinkers of the last century. His firm conviction 
of the immanence of God powerfully alfectcd the 
art, literature, philosophy, and science of the 19th 
century. Boniantioism, the poetry of Wordsworth 
and Shelley, the truth of evolution ns expounded 
by Darwin, the art of Turner and his interpreter 
Buskin, the Christian socialism of Maurice (y.n.) 
and Kingsley, Hegelianism,* and the Neo-Kcgel- 
ianism {q.v.) of the Cairds andT. H. Green ((j'.v.) — 
all these phases and inovoments indicate the pre- 
valence of a new spirit. The Victorian Ago was 
in effect a period of revolt. The triumph of the 
critical and scientific method was not le.sa raarked 
in the realm of tiieology than in other fields of 
knowledge. Do Maistro* (1754-1821) in France 
and John Henry Newman {q-v.), from quite differ- 
ent standpoints, opposed what anpeared to them 
thedeadly liberalism of Christian thought. Trncta- 
rianism resulted inarevival of incdiicval practiceand 
ritual in the worship of the Church of hngland ; but 
Anglo-Catholicism has never, like Kouian Catholi- 
cism, repudiated the methods and re-iiil ts of modern 
criticism. Medievalism in the Anglican Church 
has shown itself in ecclesiastical observance and in 
a revival of the Catholic view of the continuity of 
orders and ccolc-siastical tr.adition, but the Enw- 
tianism of the English Church has been a safe- 
guard n-ainst the triumjdi of a narrow orthodoxy 
and has in fact aided tlie forces of Hboral thougliE 
As wo have already seen, the Koman Church under 
Pins IX. and his successors has shown itself im- 
porvioiis to the newer currents of t!ieologic.al 
thought. The critical method is anathema to 


r Bcc aril. T'.VA.samcAUSK, Mimtosisv. 

* See arit. EscYCLorsauirni, ExuanrEsinwr. Lewnro. 
> Bee art. tlKon. , , 

« Of. his work X>u Lyons, 1819. 


Rome. Science, comparative religion, p.sycholo^, 
have them place in the world, but are b.anned ny 
the infallible fiat of tlie Chnrch, whenever Catholic 
dogma is subjected to the last of their new light, 

Newman paved the way to Slodemi.om (q.v .) — 
the name pyen by Pope Leo Xlli. (1878-11*03) to 
the liberalizing movement within the Roman 
Ciiurch — by his famous Essai/ on the Development 
of Christian Doctrine (1845, new ed, 1878), but the 
logical issues of Iiis_ attempt to l>rid;je the chasm 
bctiycen Protestantism and Catholicism were re- 
pudiated by the papal sec when they were ex- 
pounded by Alfred Loisy and George Tyrrell, 
Pius X. (1903-14) in his decree Lamentabili (July 
1907) condemned the 60 propositions in which 
he Bunimcd up the Modernist doctrine, and by 
his encj’clical Pascendi sliortly afterwards re- 
asserted the scholastic dogmas of the Middle Ages 
as tlie necessary faith of a true Catholic. 

Tlio drift to Rome of individual medievalists 
within the Anglican pale will continue, but there 
arc no signs of any ajiproaoh to reunion between 
Rome and Anglie.anism, tlie validity of wlioso 
orders received contemptuous rejection in tlic bull 
Apostoliece Cura; (1906), Roman Catholicism and 
the Holy Orthodox (jliiirch remain disjoined, 
apparently n-ithout the slightest sign of a pos,siblo 
reconciliation. In the Reformed and Protc.stant 
Churclies the cause of intellcctuni and religious 
freedom has triiimplied beyond the reach of re- 
action, while there are sj-mptoms both in England 
and in Scotland of a growing movement towards 
reunion— in England taking the form of a pro- 
po.scd federation of tlie Free Clmrchc.s, wiiich 
inherit the Protestant tradition, while in Scotland 
the union of the Established Church and the 
United Free Church is widely desired and antici- 
pated. Generally speaking, among such Churches 
the neccs.sary re-ndjustmonla of religious thought 
and restatements of doctrine are likely to be 
carried through without any controvcruinl strain, 
while the authority of tlic Scriptures will be 
associated wiili a more ))rofoiind and broader view 
of the Spirit of Truth as ‘ the Lord and Giver of 
Life,’ not only to the writers and ‘ holj- men ’ of 
tlio Scripture dispensations, hut to all the saints of 
Christ in nil ages and in the future. Already with 
this larger conception of revelation ns the per- 
petual work of a controlling Spirit who Ls the 
eternal source of light nmid.st tlie fluctuaUona of 
dogmas, institutions, and forms, the religious out- 
look of Westem Christendom has tended to n 
clearer vision of the social and spiritual needs of 
humanity. Tiie reaction of tlie Enropo.iii \Var, 
whicli has affected nearly every conntry in Uio 
world, has deepened the sense of international 
solidarity and has crc.atcd the ideal of a League of 
Nations. Whether this new vision of brotlierliood 
will result in a now Bynlhcsis of the rival ideals of 
Catholic and Protc.stant remains to be seen. For 
the moment tlie vision of a new CntholicLsm of 
Christendom appc.ara to be l»th Jess convincing 
and Ic.ss capable of rc-alizalion than that of a 
political League of Nations. Tlip old Catholirlsm, 
in the sense of cccle-siasticism, is de.'ul or dying. 
So lonp as Romo claims alisorption into her fold a* 
the price of Chri.“tian reunion and .«o long as she 
as.scrts her modi.'cval standard of aiithorilj*, she 
will stand ontridc tlie progressive movements of 
social and .spiritual thought. The trend of the 
modern mind is against any external nnlhority. 
whether of pope or priesthowi or s.acred book ; anti 
this is in effect a reaction ag.ainsl the extravagant 
claims whith both Catholic and Prote'tnnl have pul 
forth on Whalf of their rc.'j'cctivo st/indnrd.s of 
authority — cl.aims winch offend the moral con- 
sciousness and intellect of mankind. Ncvcrthcl^tv>, 
the Holy Catholic Church and the written Word 
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alike reveal the directing and controlling authority 
of the Spirit of Truth : the one proclaims the 
reality of the consens^is sanctorum — the community 
of experience and witness — in the life of Christen- 
dom ; the other declares the reality of God’s per- 
petual self-revelation in the history of the race. 
In this corporate and individual response to the 
Spirit of God, of which both the Scriptures and the 
Church as an institution are witnesses, is to be 
found the ground of our hope for mankind. The 
future lies with tlie religion of the Spirit of Christ 
which under many forms of worship, systems of 
discipline and organization, with interpretations 
and settings suited to the various peoples of the 
world, will yet embody the Christian idea. The 
essence of Christianity is not to be confined to this 
or that dogma, creed, or institution, but is at once 
a spirittial experience and an activity of love — a 
kingdom of heaven within — inspired by the unify- 
ing control of the Spirit of Truth over the individual 
and collective consciousness of mankind. However 
desirable the consummation of an organic union of 
Christendom may be to many minds, a review of 
the history of the Church affords but scanty 
support to the idea that this result is attainable, 
or that, granting the possibility of its attainment, 
it would minister to the highest welfare of human- 
ity. On the other hand there is a wide-spread and 
growing assent to the interpretation of both Scrip- 
ture and history which favours a unity that will be 
not less real because it will co-exist with diversity 
— the Mrns irvei/iarot for which St. Paul intercedes 
— the oneness given by the Divine Spirit who at 
once overrules and is immanent within the whole 
body of the faithful upon earth. 

LiTBRATURa — ^The leading authorities have already been given 
under articles referred to above. For the general history of 
the Western Church the reader should consult lists under artt. 
OiiRisTiANiTT, Papaot, OnoROH ; for doctrine Chorch, Doctrine 
OF (Roman Catholic), Creeds, Conpessionb, and special phases 
under their own heading — e.p., Arianism, Nestorianism, etc.; 
lor worship Sacraments (Christian, Western), Eucharist, etc. ; 
for law Law (Christian, Western). In a useful chapter entitled 
‘ Bibliographical Suggestions ’ in Williston Walker, A Hist, of 
the Christian Church, Edinbui^h, 1910, the reader will find 
the most recent literature in Church History indicated and 
slassifled, B. MARTIN PoPE. 

WHEEL.— See Jewel (Buddhist), Prayer- 
wheels. 

WHEEL OF THE LAW. — This Buddhist 
expre.ssion is derived from the earlier Buddhist 
legend of the Mystic Wheel. This legend, or 
edifying faiiy tale, is told in almost identical terms 
in several of the most ancient Buddhist documents.’ 
It is none the less essentially Buddhist because 
several details (the ethical, not the essential ones) 
can be traced back to details in one or other of the 

re-Buddhistic sun-myths. The Wheel is said to 

e one of the treasures of a righteous king who 
rules in righteousness ; and it is because of that 
righteousness that the Wheel appears. The legend 
says : 

‘ When he [t.e. the king ; the names of course differ] had gone 
up on to the upper storey of his palace on the sacred day, the 
day of the full moon, and had purified himself to keep the 
sacred diiy, there then appeared to him the heavenly treasure 
of the Wheel, with its nave, its tire, and all its thousand spokes 
oomplete. 

Tlien the king arose from his seat, and reverently uncovering 
his robe from his right shoulder, he held in his left hand a 
pitcher and with his right he sprinkled water over the Wheel, 
as he said : " Roll onward, O my lord the Wheel I 0 ray Lord, 
go forth and overcome.” 

Then the wondrous Wheel rolled onward toward the region 
of the East. And, after it, went the king with his fourtold 
army (cavalry and chariots, war-elephants and men). And 
wheresoever the Wheel stopped, there too the king staj-ed, and 
with him all his army in its fourfold array. 

Tlien all the rival kings in the region of the East came to the 
king and said : “ Come on, 0 mighty king 1 Welcome, O mighty 

1 B.g., the ilaha Sudatsana Suttanta, Digha, it 172 ; the 
Chakka-vatti Siha-ndda Suttanta, Digha, iii. 61. 


king 1 Ail is thine, O mighty king I Do thou, O mighty kint, 
be a Teacher to us 1 ” 

And the king said : “Ye shall slay no living thing. Ye shall 
not take that which has not been given. Ye shall not act 
wrongly touching the bodily desires. Ye shall speak no lie. 
Ye shall drink no maddening drink. And ye may still enjoy 
such privileges as ye have had of yore.”i 
Then all the rival kings in the region of the East became 
subject to the king. And the wondrous Wheel having plunged 
down into the great waters in the East, rose up out again, and 
rolled onward to the South . . . and to the West . . . and to 
the North [and all happened in each region as had happened in 
the region of the East]. 

Now when the wondrous Wheel had gone forth conquering 
and to conquer over the whole earth to its very ocean boundary, 
it returned back again to the royal city and remained fixed on 
the open terrace in front of the entrance to the inner apart- 
ments of the great king, shedding glory over them all.’ ^ 

So far the appearance and work of the Wheel. 
In another passage we are told that on the 
approach of tlie death of the righteous king the 
Wheel falls from its place, and on his death or 
abdication disappears. Should the successor carry 
on the Law of the AVheel, it will reappear and act 
as befoi’e, and this may continue for generations. 
But, should any successor fail in righteous rule, 
then the country -will fall gradually into utter 
ruin, and remain so for generations till the Law of 
the Wheel has been revived. Then only will the 
Wheel reappear and with it wealth and power and 
the happiness of the people. All this is set out at 
length in the Chakka-vatti Siha-nada Suttanta. 

The Chakka-vatti, literally the ‘Wheel-turner,’ 
and by implication the ruler who conducts himself 
(and whose subjects therefore conduct themselves) 
according to the Law of the Wheel, is the technical 
term for the righteous king or over-lord. It has 
not been found in any pre-Buddhistic literature; 
and, though it is so frequent in later books, it has, 
in Hindu works, lost its ethical connotation, and 
simply means a war-lord, a mighty emperor, ‘one 
who unhindered drives the wheels of his chariot 
over all lands.’ But it should be noticed that the 
wondrous Wheel of the Buddhist legend^ is not 
really a chariot wheel. The idea of sovereignty is 
no doubt linked up with it. The Wheel, however, 
is a single disk, not one of a pair. And it is veiy 
clear that it is really a reminiscence, not of a 
chariot wheel, but of the disk of the sun, which 
travels over all lands from sea to sea and sheds 
glory over all. By the pouring of new wine into 
the old bottles, it is the sun-god himself, trans- 
muted into a forerunner of the king of righteous- 
ness, whose nile of life brings happiness to all. 

This is the legend made use of to give a title 
to the doctrine of the reign of law, the basis of 
the reformation we call Buddhism and which the 
leaders of that reformation called ‘ the Law.’ The 
discourse summarizing this doctrine, the first dis 
course delivered by the founder of the new move- 
ment, is entitled ‘The Setting in Motion onwards 
of the Wheel of Law’ (Dhamma-chakkappavat- 
tana). The allusion is to the action of the king 
of righteousness in the foregoing legend when he 
baptizes the Wheel, and exhorts it to roll onward, 
to go forth and overcome. The allusion in apt; 
and it gains both in poeti-y and in its appeal to the 
mental attitude of the time by the irony with 
which it enlists the service of the ancient and 
repudiated sun-god in the propagation of the 
Buddha’s doctrine that the gods too are under the 
domain of Jaw. Just so was Brahma made into 
a convert to the new teaching, and the old god of 
war and drink, the mighty Indra, had been trans- 
muted into the peace-loving and sober Sakka, 
devoted to the doctrine of the reign, not of divine 
whim, but of law. 

Very naturally the early European wnters on 
Buddhism, ignorant of the legend of the Wlieel, 

I On this phrase see Dialogues of the Buddha, il. 20^ • 
Kindred Sayings, i. 16. 

* Dialogues of the Buddha, ii. 202-204. 
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End ignorant also of the doctrine of the reign of 
law, completely failed to understand this curious 
title of the oldest summary of the new teacliing. 
It would be wearisome to point out all their 
mistakes. Perhaps tlie worst of the many blunders 
is the identification of the Wheel with what Anglo- 
Indian writers call, quite erroneously, tlie praying- 
wheels of Tibet. They are not so called by any 
authority, Tibetan or Buddhist. They are not 
praying-wheels, but wheels of good luck, contain- 
ing an invocation to some deity — the contraiy 
therefore to the old doctrine of the Wheel. Wo 
may learn some day what the original meaning in 
Tibetan of Om manipadme Hum really was. The 
phrase is not likely to be less than about 1400 years 
later than the time of the Buddha. And it is most 
unlikely that, after that long limse of time, any 
memory of the legend of the Wlieel or of its 
adoption to the title of the First Discourse had 
still survived. To judge from what we know of 
Lamaism, tlie Tibetans had quite forgotten that, 
in early Buddhism, the reign of gods had been 
superseded by the reign of law (or, to express the 
same fact in modern technical terms, that animism 
had given way to normalism). 

It remains to add that some centuries after the 
canon had closed we find also another use of the 
figure or simile of the wheel. Only the wheel is 
here, not the disk of the sun, but a chariot wheel. 
The figure is used of the circle or cycle of rebirtlis. 
Mrs. Khys Davids has pointed out the use of this 
simile in Greek and Sanskrit,* and it has since 
then been discovered in Pali.*' This is in harmony 
with the doctrine of the Wheel of Law in early 
Buddhism, but it is a supplementary idea, and has 
a different origin, and is never called the Wheel of 
the Law. It is samsdra-chakka, not dhamma- 
chakka. 


TjntKkTOKi.—Dlgha Nikdna, cd. X. W. Rhys Davids and 
J. E. Carpenter (PTS), O.xford, 1890-1911; T. W. Rh« 
Davids, Vialogttes of the Buddha, do. 1899-1910; C. A. F. 
Rhys Davids, Kindred Sayings (PTS), do. 1917, Buddhism, 
London (Home University Library, no date) ; Visuddhi iiagga, 
ed. Mrs. Rhys Davids (PTS), 1920. 

T. W. Khys Davids. 
WIDOW.— See Marriage, SatL 

WIFE.— See Marriage. 

WILL. — ^The word ‘will’ (Gr. /5oi5Xii(rii, Lat. 
voluntas, Germ. Wille, Wollen, Fr. volontd)^ is 
used in a wide variety of senses by philosophical 
and psychological writers. In the widest sense 
it means all the ‘ active powers ’ which the Aristo- 
telian bipartite division in psychology contrasted 
with the ‘ intellectual,’ and so includes all striving, 
appetition, and interest, even at an infraoonsoions 
level. In the narrowest sense it is taken to mean, 
or at least to imply, deliberate and responsible 
choice. 

I. Physiological basis. — The analysis of will in 
the widest sense requires the analysis of the physio- 
logy of movement. Physiologists base their con- 
ceptions upon reflex action, and then discuss the 
integration of reflexes in the brain and spinal cord. 
The unit of this explanation is the simple reflex. 
The stimulation of an end-organ mttst i^ie in 
movement, and a simple reflex is the simplest 
possible response of an organism to stimulation. 
The simplioBj’ of a simple reflex, however, is the 
result of analysis rather than a fact of observation. 
What wo fina in fact is a combination of reflexes 
into reflex patterns of various kinds. 

All reflexes take place through a chain or arc of 
neurons which passes tlirough the central nervous 
system, and it is important to notice the differences 


» Visuddhi Magga (PTS), 1920, p. IPS. 

* JRAS, 1891, p. SS3 ; cf. also Mrt Rhys IHT^d^ Bvddh\snt, 
p. 98, and art. rATlcxu-AivciTlDA, rol. lx. p. 674. 
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between the stimulation of a bare nerve-trunk and 
of a reflex arc. The latter shows slower speed, « 
marked ‘after-discharge,’ irreversibility of direc- 
tion, greater liability to fatigue, notable inhibition, 
and ‘ refractory phase,’ together with a ven' marked 
response to cumulative stimulation wliere the 
stimuli are too weak to lead to movcinont severally. 
These differences, taken conjointly, show tliat 
reflex action, so far from being a mere conduit of 
nervous discharge, is, even in its simplest form, a 
kind of response in which the organism counts for 
more than the stimulus. 

Simple reflexes are allied when two or more 
work together. They alternate, e.g., in the 
rhythmic contraction of the flexor and extensor 
muscles in walking. They compen.sato one 
another, inhibit one another, and form reflex 
patterns of great variety. The main points to 
notice about them, however, are (1) the way in 
which they reinforce one another in their conjoint 
eventual aischarge through a final common path, 
and (2) the co-ordination of them in time. The 
first phenomenon is so marked that some observers 
believe that reflex patterns work on the ‘all or 
nothing’ principle. The second appears in its 
primary form in the successive stimulation of 
antagonistic reflexes, and many physiologists 
supjiose this temporal co-ordination to be the 
principal office of the central nervous system. 

This general conception applies to all reflex 
movements, and its connexion with will becomas 
manifest when we consider the relation between 
the nerve-endings specially adapted to the recep- 
tion of distant stimuli and the muscles of the 
skeletal system. These skeletal muscle.s (with 
unimportant exceptions) arc the voluntary ones, 
and tiiey are intimately connected nith sense.® 
like sight or hearing which are alfected bj' stimuli 
from a relatively distant point of origin. It is 
easy to interpret these facts in a way that has 
great significance for the economy of organic 
behaviour. To use Sherrington’s terms, while 
some reflexes are ‘ consummatory,’ those connected 
with the skeletal muscles are for the most part 
^recurrent.’ They do not enjoy, but anticipate. 
Tlio union between sight and tlie skeletal muscles 
enables the animal to adapt itself in advance. 
The end of its action, to bo snre, is consummatory, 
swallowing or being swallowed ; but the means to 
this end is a preparation in the way of movement 
—crouching, stalking, running, leaping. It is 
significant in this regard that the head i.® the 
organ of the ‘ distant’ senses and of balance. For 
the lie.ad is the rudder of the boily, and it steers 
the quicker in proportion as the path of the nervous 
imnulse to the brain is shorter. 

Psychology is concerned with consciousness, first 
and foremost, and the rca.sonable inference from 
this eridcnco is that conscionsne.®,® continue.® the 
work of the nervous system. Pleasure gives an 
added zest to action ; p-ain is the body’s spur to 
release from its distress. Consciousncs.s, again, 
implies a certain ‘ togothemess’ of experiencing. 
A certain minimum ot memory is held together in 
onr conscionsnc.s.s, and this acquired experience is 
at the behest of action. Conscionsnes.®, once again, 
is mo.st acute in connexion with the organs of 
exploration, and the connexion lietwcen eye or car 
or finger-tip and the skeletal or voluntary muscles 
indicates that consciousness widens the range of 
precurrent .ndju.'tmcnfs csnccinDy in point of time. 

* 2 . Instinctive action.— The theory of impulse 
and instinct is the natural corollary to this account 
of ncuml integration. Tiie connexion between 
reflexes and impulses or appetites is plainly rerj- 
close indeed, »nd instincts are the gre-ct racial 
patterns of co-ordinated action. The nioor-hcR 
has a diving ‘act’ in its mnsclea when it i® little 
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more Khan a fledgling, and it dives as soon as cause 
and opportunity offer. 

The question how far human action or the action 
of the higher animals is fundamentally instinctive 
is still hotly debated, but the debate tends to 
become verbal since the partisans of the instincts 
insist upon the indefinite pliability of these re- 
sponses, while their opponents tr^ to narrow in- 
stincts down to mere racial routine. The other 
point in the dispute is the relation of nature to 
nurture, and this also is a thorny topic which a 
wise man leaves alone. It is clear, however, that 
most human activities, whether or not they have 
become habitual, are acquired in individual ex- 
perience (even if they are grafted upon a primitive 
instinctive root), and all these problems are highly 
speculative in comparison with the fact of the 
reflective adaptation of human beings to their 
circumstances. Again, there is another reason 
why the analysis of will suffers wheu psychologists 
devote themselves exclusively to speculative 
theories eouceming the instincts. However im- 
portant the instincts may be, and however closely 
allied with normal human perception and action, 
the consciousness in instinctive behaviour does not 
differ in kind from acquired or from reflective 
consciousness, and its principal features cannot 
be discerned so readily at the instinctive level of 
consciousness as at others. It is best, therefore, 
to try to give a direct psychological analysis of 
the consciousness in ordinary human action. 

3 . Ideo-motor theoiy. — Probably the simplest 
type of conscious action is that which is called 
ideo-motor. This occurs when the thought of a 
movement leads directly (so far as consciousness 
is concerned) to the execution of the movement. 
A great many movements need no other explana- 
tion. Those who take the injunction ‘Kill that 
fly 1 ’ seriously begin hostilities as soon as they see 
the fly ; and ‘ Eight o’clock and time to get up ’ 
is frequently a sufficient and the only mental 
prelude to getting out of bed in the morning. 

These instances show that the idea of a move- 
ment tends of itself to the execution of the move- 
ment, and some psychologists, generalizing some- 
what hastily, have concluded that all voluntary 
action is ideo-motor and nothing else. According 
to this theory, we learn from impulse, instinct, 
imitation, and random muscular play what move- 
ments can be executed. The immediate antecedent 
of any movement which is consciously directed, 
however, is the temporary dominance in our con- 
sciousness of the idea of that movement ; and this 
idea is always the cause of the movement. 

This theory is plausible because the idea of a 
future action is a sine qua non of voluntary action 
of any kind, but there are serious objections to it. 
(1) Our ideas of movement are usually suffused 
■with feeling and tense with conscious endeavour. 
It is a mistake, therefore, to suppose that these 
feelings, desires, and strivings do not play their 
part as directly and as effectually as the bare idea 
of movement. (2) There is universal testimony to 
prove that much of our action does not seem to be 
merely ideo-motor. The bare idea of movement is 
sometimes merely an idea. We may have to 
strive most resolutely to bring ourselves to the 
point of acting — t'.e., we may have to reinforce the 
idea by endeavouring after its end. And sometimes 
we have to choose between several conflicting ideas 
of movement simultaneously present to minds. 

Since the ideo-motor theory does not dispute 
these facts (it would not be worth considering if it 
did), it has to provide an alternative explanation, 
and so it maintains that striving or choice in these 
cases secures the temporary dominance of some 
particular idea of movement. The only possible 
cause of conscious action, according to this way 


of it, is a man’s temporary single-mindednesi 
towards the idea of the action, and his temnorarv 
oblivion of all else. Choice or striving influences 
the action at second remove, and causes the 
temporary dominance of the idea of the action. 

This theory is unnecessarily complicated. We 
seem to ourselves to choose this or that, and not 
merely to attend to some idea of movement ex- 
clusively ; and there is no good reason why this 
seeming should not be actuality. Again, the idea 
of our chosen course of action often does not seem 
to be the only alternative before the mind either 
at the time of choosing or afterwards, even grant- 
ing that we ought to stiok to our plan, after we 
have adopted it, on pain of inefficiency or Hamlet- 
like vacillation. It is false in fact, therefore, that 
conscious action is always preceded by this ex- 
clusive possession of consciousness. Moreover, 
this theory is just an attempt to save the 
‘strongest motive’ theory with as little violence 
as may be. It is assumed that action must be 
due to the ‘strongest motive’; and therefore the 
motive which immediately precedes the action is 
assumed to be either predominant or else the only 
one present ; but this argument is circular, since 
there is no way of telling which motive is the 
strongest except by saying, aprds coup, that it 
was tAe motive of the action which followed in 
fact. Again, even if this theory could account 
for most specific voluntary movements, it would 
still be too narrow for voluntary choice as a whole. 
When a barrister resolves to make out a case for 
his client, or a journalist tries to discover the gist 
of Einstein’s theory or of LudendorlFs influence, 
the movements they make in the way of speaking, 
writing, or travel are quite subsidiarj" in import- 
ance. And the ideo-motor theory simply omits 
these cases. Movements are seldom chosen for 
their own sakes. They are usually chosen because 
they are means to an end, and the ideo-motor 
theory is so preoccupied with the means that it 
neglects the end altogether. 

This theory, indeed, is too intellectual ; for it 
resolves action into the automatic effect of mere 
thinking, and rejects the primary and direct in- 
fluence of interest, passion, and striving. This 
mistake is not uncommon; it permeates, e.q,, the 
Benthamite theory of psychological hedonism (q.v.). 
To say, with Mill,* that ‘happiness is the sole end 
of human action ’ may mean many things. It 
might mean, e.ff., that no one, on reflexion, pudges 
anything to be good except his own happiness ; 
and in that case the theo^ would have no bearing 
on unreflective action. It might also mean that 
the anticipation of pleasure is the only possible 
motive for action. This form of the argument is 
required as a premiss in many of the utilitarian 
arguments, and it is preposterously false. In 
impulsive or instinctive action, e.q., the impulse 
comes first, and the gratification follows ; and the 
baulked dispositions which are the root of nsych- 
osthenia (in nine cases out of ten) must exist oefore 
there is pain in the baulking of them. 

4 . Reason and will. — On the other hand, many 
theories are not intellectual enough, for they take 
volition to be an affair of impulse or desire, and 
they leave no place for reflexion, except the re- 
cognition of means and the discovery of bad reasons 
for some sentimental or impulsive parii pris. 
Most of the modem theories of this type, it is 

I Bentham’fl argument (Introd. to the Prineijdee of ilmalt 
and Legislation, ch. i. { 1) is even more explicitly falladous. 
•Nature,’ he says, ‘has placed mankind under the governance 
of two sovereign roasters, pain and pleasure. It Is for them 
alone to point out what we ought to do, as well as to determine 
what we shall do. On the one hand the standard of right a^ 
wrong, on the other the chain of causes and effects are fastenW 
to their throne. Ihey govern us in all we do, in all we say, In 
all we think : every effort we can make to throw off our tu»- 
fectiOD, will serve but to demonstrate and confirm it.’ 
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trno, <lo not seem to have descended in linta recta 
from Hume, hut Hume gave what is still the 
clearest and the most concise expression of them, 

Ecason, he can have no orlg^Inal influence on the will, 
for reason is either the abstract demonstration o! relationships 
or else the discovery of causes and effects. The will, however, 
has to do with sensible realities and not with abstract relation- 
ships ; and the discovery of causes ond eCTecta cannot concern 
us in the least if we are Indifferent to them. Hume assumes 
In the next place that the difference between interest and In- 
difference is wholly identical with the presence or absence of 
passion, and then he argues with perfect logic that 'since 
reason alone can never produce any action, or give rise to 
volition, 1 infer, that the same faculty is os incapable of pre- 
venting volition, or of disputing the preference with any action 
or emotion.* i He concludes that the so-called contrast between 
reason and passion Is really the battle between calm emotions 
and sudden, tempestuous ones. 

There is a double fallacy in this arcunient. (1) 
Even if reason were restricted to the means to 
action, and if the knowledge of these causes and 
effects were indifferent without emotion, it would 
not follow that reason was ineffective when allied 
with emotion. (2) Reason (unless it is robbed of 
this function by an arbitrary definition) can dis- 
criminate the values of ends as well as ascertain 
the means to them. The values that are important 
for action, to be sure, are those which are felt with 
emotion and followed with conviction, but this fact 
does not imply that the intellectual recognition of 
these values is of no account. 

This consequence would not follow even if all 
these values were themselves emotions. That, 
however, is not the case. The principal values 
which we admit to be intrinsically good are happi- 
ness, social intercourse, knowledge, beauty, and 
righteousness ; and perhaps also the bearers of these 
vmues — Plato, who had the knowledge, Kents, 
who was touched with the beauty, Cato, who did 
what was right, and the greyhound which leaps 
wth the joy of coursing. Most of these values are 
not emotions, though all are felt with emotion. 
And there is another point. A man’s emotion is 
his oivn ; and, if nothing but emotion could touch 
his will, the happiness of others or the honour of 
his country could not influence him directiv. In 
fact, however, we do not merely judge intellectu- 
ally that another’s good is worth as much as ours, 
but we frequently cnoose to sacrifice our own good 
to his. This personal sacrifice, it is true, is some- 
times superficial only. That occurs when we 
choose a less obvious instead of a more common- 
place personal satisfaction ; and the existence of 
non-rational but altruistic impulses and emotions 
certainly lessens the gap between this theory and 
the facte. But often we have to accept the truth 
that a man may sacrifice ease, culture, and leisure 
to undertake work which lie loathes, though he 
knows that his own loss is certain. For the good, 
he thinks, constrains him. 

S. Analysis of voluntary action. — ^\Ve may now 
analyse deliberate voluntary action. Action of 
this kind implies knowledge of the means which 
are needed, clioice between alternative ends, and 
the belief tliat wc can achieve, or help to achieve, 
the end by adopting the means. The end, to be 
sure, may not be wholly attainable by ns, but we 
believe, in that case, that we can contribute 
towards its attainment ; and, for the rest, the 
tlionglit of vnll implies the thought of can. No 
one deliberately chooses anything which he knows 
to be utterly out of his reach. \Ye clioose between 
alternatives which we believe are within our 
ower, and our choice, in the end, is a choice 
etween conflicting values. 

The diiliculties of voluntary choice are dne to 
the false perspective which nearer values may 
have in comparison with more remote ones, to pre- 
occupation with onr own personal welfare and onr 
consequent blindness towards the claims of other 
> Treatist cf Human Saturt, bk. 1!. pt lU. { 3. 


people, to our lack of acquaintance svith many 
attainable values, to our ignorance concerning the 
means which are necessary in fact, to the difficulty 
of knowing for certain which consequences ore 
most probable, to the doubt wliether some means 
could ever justify some ends, anti so on. This 
subject is too wide to be treated adequately here, 
even in outline. And there are other complica- 
tions. 

(1) We usually have too little time for mature 
reflexion. Most of our deliberations are cut short 
because life is brief and the need for action 
clamant. We have to distinguish, therefore, 
between voluntary action and deliberate reflective 
action. Voluntary action is the genus of which 
deliberate choice is the species. It implies the 
adoption of an end (the fact of ‘ consent ’) together 
witli belief in the possibility of attaining the end ; 
but there need not be choice between alternatives, 
since we may be too much pressed for time to take 
account of more than the first expedient that 
occurs to us, and our belief may be little more than 
a vague expectation that something may be done 
on the lines we have adopted. 

(2) The analysis given above was restricted to 
the deliberate choice of a single course of action, 
but will is a subtler thing than this, with a wider 
net. SVhen we speak of a formed will, we mean 
the whole character of a man so far as it can bo 
expressed in action. A man’s habits of choice 
pertain to bis will as well os lus choice on this or 
the other occasion, and so do his capacities and his 
general aims. The formed or stable will, there- 
fore, lias to be examined very carefully in con- 
nexion with physiological and instinctive disposi- 
tions on the one hand and with conscious person- 
ality on the other, and the ramifications extend 
very far. On the other hand, there are limits sot 
to it through the fact of personality and ite 
‘tunicle’ the body (to use Berkeley’s phrase). 
We have no acquaintance with any will that is 
superpersonal, and, in particular, we are not ao- 
qnninted iritli any volontt g6nirah. The will of 
society is not a will any more than the spirit of 
the times is a mind. The general will, so called, 
means (a) that the majority of the members of a 
community may resolve, or act os if they hod 
resolved, to pursue a common end which each of 
them furthers in bis own way ; and (b) that each 
member must take account of the other members 
in considering the ends to be attained and the 
means of attaining them. More than that it 
should not mean. 

6. Voluntarism. — The most interesting questions 
arising out of tlie theory of will arc voluntarism 
or the metaphysical thcorj' tliat the will is sovereign 
over tiie self or the world, and the perennial 
problem of the freedom of the will.‘ While 
voluntarism has many varieties, its main con- 
tention is either that knowledge is a phase of will- 
ing (or, perhaps, subordinate to it) or else that 
will is the cartsn essendi of all existing things. 
Knowing, we are told, must be only a phase of 
willing, because all siiecnlative activities are either 
virtual actions or else merely delayed reactions. 
The psychology of development, c.g., shows tliat 
knowledge is a'kind of virtiml action. AmAnfanq 
war die That. Man’s earliest and most funda- 
mental business is just to adapt himself to his 
environment, and so his earliest and most im- 
jiortant knowledge te only a retainer to this fnnda- 
niental need. And it is claimed that knoivledge 
never outgrows ite small-clothes. The life of 
nations, broadly speaking, is the application of 
their knowledge in tlio waj- of machinery, arma- 
ments, navigation, and govemmentfor the ultimate 
purpose of maintaining human subsistence m 
1 6te trt. Tsxx Wiii. 
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agreeably as possible on a large social scale. The 
theoretical adventures of the intellect are practical 
in their germ and in their fruit, and belief is either 
action or readiness for action. 

This line of argument is obviously inconclusive. 
Even if it be granted that man, at the beginning, 
had to use all his wits to keep alive, and that most 
of the able-bodied members of a community have 
still, in a way, to co-operate for this purpose, there 
is plainly a huge lacuna between the premisses of 
this argument and its conclusion. For, even if 
much knowledge has to be given to the necessities 
of action, it does not follow that all must be given. 
The argument, indeed, is quite consistent ivith the 
belief Miat knowledge, originally a servant, may 
become a master and reign in its own right, or 
that it is possible, in an ordinary human com- 
munity, for many people to spend their lives in 
the pursuit of knowledge for its own sake, and for 
all members of the community to do so at some 
times. And the facts seem to support this 
hypothesis. Those who maintain that all know- 
ledge is only a preparation for action may be in- 
vite to say what preparation for action is implied 
in my knowledge that Bolingbroke wore a wig, or 
that Sophocles was a greater poet than Dryden, 
and to explain why gossipy reminiscences or in- 
tellectual curiosity concerning Chinese puzzles (to 
mention trivial instances only) must be ‘virtual 
actions.’ They may also be reminded that practical 
men need not act the worse because their informa- 
tion is accurate. True belief is the most useful 
guide to action, but some truths do not concern 
action directly, and it is only a quibble to say that 
any connexion with action, however remote, is the 
same thing as ‘virtual action.’ 

Similar arguments apply to the theory that all 
speculation is delayed reaction and nothing else. 
It is true, no doubt, that there cannot be deliberate 
reflective choice without delay in reaction, and 
that deliberation is a speculative activity. But 
controversies with circle -squarers, e.g., are not 
merely delayed reactions ; and it is a fallacy to 
argue either that all speculation is only delayed 
reaction because some speculations imply delayed 
reactions, or that the speculative activities which 
may occur during certain delayed reactions are 
themselves only delayed reactions. 

The theory that knowledge is subordinate to 
will is based either on psydiological description 
or on metaphysical grouncfs. In the former case 
it is argued, as a matter of psychological fact, that 
knowledge is only the attempt to discover ways 
and means for satisfying impulses. It is sufficient 
CO reply to this argument that these impulses may 
include curiosity and disinterested impulses to- 
wards knowledge for its own sake, and that, even 
if impulses are always the primary causes of know- 
ledge, it does not follow that the eflfect is sub- 
ordinate to the cause. 

The metaphysical argument is a non sequitur 
of the same type. It maintains that efieots are 
always subordinate to their conditions, and that 
will IS the cause of all mental process including 
every piece of knowing. This principle, as we 
have seen, is false, and, apart from that, the pre- 
miss of the argument is highly dubious. _ 'Will, in 
the sense of striving or of deliberate choice, is not 
the sole cause of mental process in any intelligible 
sense. We have no ri^t to exclude any ante- 
cedent from the list of causes of any effect if this 
antecedent is always present in fact, and if it 
always seems to play its part along with the other 
antecedents. And knowledge and feeling are 
antecedents of any mental process just as plainly 
as will is. This metaphysical argument, in a word, 
finds no support in the psychological phenomenon 
of will. 


It may be argued, to be sure, that the scholastic 
maxim Operari sequitur esse is false, or that 
‘ function always determines structure ’ ; and views 
of this kind (usually with more enthusiasm than 
knowledge) may even claim kinship with certain 
niodern theories of physics. These arguments are 
irrelevant, however, because voluntarism is mean- 
ingless unless it is based on the psychological 
phenomenon of willing. The will, as we experience 
it, is at best only a useful analogy for such 
theories ; and those pluralisms which maintain 
that the conatus (or the desires and appetitions) of 
every existing thing is its causa essendi cannot 
claim more than a metaphorical support from the 
facts of wnll, as we find them. A spiritualistic 
pluralism of this kind^ may be true in fact; and 
voluntarism, possibly, may be the least inept name 
for it, but it is not a logical consequence from the 
relation of willing to personality, and it becomes 
nothing but conjecture when this vague psycho- 
logical analogy is extended to unconscious things. 

LiTEitiTnRE. — On the ph 3 'sioIogy of willing : C. S. Sherring. 
ton. The Integrative Action of the Nenoxts Svstem, London, 
1906. 

On ideo-motor action: W. James, The Prineiptes of Pep- 
ehology, London, 1891, many subsequent edd., vol. ii. ch. ixvi. ; 
G. F. Stout, A Manual of Psychology^, do. 1913, bk. i. ch. ii. 
§ 2 . 

On psychological hedonism : Bentham, Inlrod. to the 
Principles of Morals and Legislation, London, 1789 (IForlts, cd. 
J. Bowring, Edinburgh, 1833-43, vol. i. ch. i.) ; J. S. Mill, 
Utilitarianism, ch. iv. (anj- ed.). 

On the influence of reason and emotion in willing : Hume, 
Treatise of Human Nature (ed. T. H. Green and T. H. Grose, 
new ed., 2 vols., London, 1888, or T. Selbj'-Bigge, Oxford, 1888), 
bk. ii. pt. iii. S S ; W. McDongall, Anintrod. to Social Psycho- 
logyt, London, 1913, ch. i.f. ; Bertrand Russell, Principles of 
Social Rcconstntction, do. 1916, ch. i. ; Graham Wallas, The 
Great Society; a Psychological Analysis, do. 1914, ch. iii. 

On the analysis of choice : Aristotle, Nieomaehean Ethics, 
bk. iii. ch. U. 

On voluntarism : Schopenhauer, Die Welt als Wills uni 
Vorstellung (any ed.), and the works, e.g., of Fichte or Bergson. 

On freedom of the will : art. Fees Will. 

JOHK Laird. 

■WIND, WIND-GODS.— See Air and Gods 
OF THE Am. 

WINGS (Greek and Roman). — "Wings, as an 
attribute of animals to whom they do not properly 
belong, were borrowed by the Greeks from Oriental 
art, mostly that of Mesopotamia.* They probably 
appeared first on composite animals into which the 
bird form entered as an element, such as the 
gryphon ; but they seem to have been applied 
almost indiscriminately to quadruped and even 
human forms as symbolic of divine strength and 
Biviftness. It is doubtful, however, whether this 
symbolism was what attracted the early Greeks ; 
more probably it was the decorative value of 
wings, as seen in Oriental carvings and woven 
stufls, that first appealed to the Greek artistic 
sense, though they doubtless were given a symbolic 
meaning in later Greek art. 

In the art of Crete and Mycence we find both 
gryphons and sphinxes with wings, but we have 
no means of judging whether these had any 
meaning or were merely borrowed as elements of 
decoration; the fact that the sphinx is female 
and winged suffices to show that it came from 
Mesopotamia and not from Egypt. But the 
frequent appearance of winged creatures is con- 
spicuous in the great influx of Eastern inflnepce, 
at first through the medium of the Phoenicians 
and later, more directly, in the | Orientalizing 
Greek vases and in decorative carvings and reliefs 
of a similar period. On the sub-Mycencean vases 
of Cyprus are various ivinged animals, including 
centaurs (a winged centaur appears in Mesopotamia 
about 1200 B.C.). On the later Orientalizing 
pottery from Rhodes, Asia Minor, and Conntb 

' B«e art. Flubalish, fa. 

* Sm art. Akt (Greek and Bomao), { 3 L 
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the - commonest winged forms, other than birds, 
are the gryphon, the sphinx, human-headed birds, 
and human beings ; winged horses are also found, 
•siiecially in chariots of the gods, on Melian and 
other vases, and winged horses, sea-horses, boars, 
and otlier animals, such as the gryphon and sphinx, 
are common on the so-called ‘island gems’ and on 
early coins. 

In many of these cases it is evident that the 
decorative value of the wings, as helping the design 
to fill a given field, has been paramount ; but there 
are other examples, in which a symbolic meaning 
may be inferred, and where such winged forms 
have become the accepted type of characteristic 
creations of Greek myth. In most of these 
instances, however, the types were not invented 
or composed by the Greek artist to express the 
idea of the myth, but were adopted from foreign 
or borrowed forms. Thus there is no evidence that 
the Sirens (y.v.) were thought of by Homer and his 
contemporaries in the form assigned to them by 
later art; either a fancied appropriateness or a 
chance coincidence may sometimes have led to 
such identifications. The type of the human- 
headed bird was not, however, used only for the 
Sirens; it occurs constantly on tombs or in con- 
nexion with them, and appears to represent a 
death-deeraon. The best known instance is on the 
misnamed ‘ Harpy monument,’ which, though not 
Greek but Lyciau, shows evident affinity with 
Greek ideas. Here the figures in question have 
not only human heads and breasts, but also human 
arras, as well as birds’ legs and talons, both of 
which they use to carry ofl the souls of the dead. 
Thus they show the same unnatural reduplication 
of limbs which we find in other winged creatures, 
and which the human-headed bird sometimes 
escapes. The wings, here as in human or quad- 
ruped winged forms, appear to grow from the 
shoulder-blades, and yet to work independently of 
the arms. Such an inorganic composition seems 
to confirm the view that the wings, except where 
they belong properly to the bird form, are borrowed 
from an art in which they were purely symbolic. 
The funereal connexion in the case of the Siren 
may perhaps be explained by Egyptian influence, 
since the human-headed bird is used in Egypt as 
a symbol of the soul. It is often found as the 
crown of a tombstone in Athens. 

It is not certain that the wonder-horse, Pegasus, 
was at first thought of as having wings ; he appears 
without them on an early rmief ; but he early 
adopted the winged form in which he has been 
familiar to all later art Gryphons have a place 
in myth, since they fought with the Arimaspi in 
the far North; though they have beaks, their 
body is that of a quadruped rather than a bird, 
and their wings are consequently as much out of 
place os on a horse or lion. 

What is, however, most chameteristio of the 
Greek application of. wings is their addition to the 
human form. This also appears first in borrowed 
forms, such as that of the Oriental Artemis; n 
similar form is that of the Gorgon, whose hideous 
grimacing face is set in a human body with winp ; 
here again we have no eiidence that the ‘head of 
the terrible monster, the Gorgon,’ * was thought of 
in this form by the poet of the Odyssey. Another 
shape akin to the Gorgon is the Harpy. This 
sometimes seems to be a death-damion, though 
the binl-like figures on the Harpy tomb are prob- 
ably wrongly named. On early vases Harpies 
appear in completely human form, winged, and 
sometimes witli talons or claw-like hands ; there 
is no doubt ns to identification, since the name is 
written beside them. These Harpies are some- 
times interpreted as maleficent wind-dremons ; 
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and this is consistent with the tale of their being 
chased aww by the Borcads, the sons of the North 
Wind. WTraf-gods generally appear as winged 
human figures, and tlie small winged figures that 
are common on early vases— c.o., those of Gyrene — 
are probably to be interpreted thus. Boreas him- 
self, who is represented on Attic vases and elsewhere 
as carrying off Oreithyia, appears as a winged, 
bearded man, sometimes with a mane of feathers 
for hair and beard. 

It is probable that in early Greek art such 
winged figures are used with many different 
meanings; but they come to be diirercntiatod 
into two main types of constant occurrence — the 
winged nude male figure or Eros, and the winged 
draped female figure or Nike. The sculptor 
Archermos of Chios is said to have been the first 
to represent Nike with wings, and the statue in 
which he did this has been discovered in Delos; 
it represents a female figure in rapid flight, with 
winra not only on the slioulders, but also on the 
ankles. Floating figures of winged Victorias, as 
symbolical of victory cither in ivar or in athletic 
contests, are extremely common throughout Greek 
and Roman art. Nike was placed on the out- 
stretched right hand of the colossal gold and ivory 
statues of Zeus and Athene at Olj’mpia and Athena, 
by Phidias. Eros in earlier Greek art always 
appears as a youth of fully-grown proportions, 
though sometimes of diminutive size. In the 
Hellenistic and Roman ages he becomes the baby 
Cupid familiar to Renaissance and modern art, 
and his wings are correspondingly small. Iris, 
as the messenger of the gods, is usually winged, 
and so is hardly to be distinguished from Nike, 
apart from her attribute of the rainbow. 

A different series of winged figures, usually 
diminutive, represent the souls of the dead ; as 
such they are sometimes depicted on Attic vases 
as hovering about the tomb. Similarly, in the 
weighing of the Keres of two warriors by the gods 
— as of Acliilles and Hector in the Iliad — the usual 
representation is of two minute winged figures 
placed in the scales. Homer describes them as 
6<;o KTjpe . . . Baviroio,^ and honcc it seems doubtful 
whetlier the two figures are to bo regarded as the 
souls or lives of tlio heroes or rather their fates 
of death. But the resemblance to the little souls 
on the vases is striking. Keres (g.v.) seems to 
vary in meaning between death-dremons, who 
seem usually thought of as horrible, though not 
necessarily winged, and ghosts or souls of the dead, 
who almost always are winged. But the Psyche 
of later times, who is associated with Eros and has 
butterfly wings— sometimes even takes the shape 
of a butterfly — is a creation of later allegory. 
Death (Thanatos) often appears ns a winged fi^re 
in art ; on Attic funeral vases he, with his brother 
Sleep, often bears the deceased to the tomb. 
Sleep is similar to him, but beardless, while he 
is bearded ; and both usually have similar wings 
growing from their shoulders. Butin the beautiful 
figure of Sleep of the Praxitelean age the god has 
only a small pair of wings growing from his 
temples : a similar position for the wings is seen 
in later sentimental versions of Medusa, wlio has 
exchanged the horror of the Gorgon for a death- 
like beauty, and occasionally in other figures. 

A variation on wings actually growing from a 
part of the body, head, or limbs is seen in wings 
that can bo attached to some article of dress, and 
so put on and off. The most familiar example is 
offered by the winged sandals of Hermes, which 
he lends to Perseus ; the notion of lending wings 
to the feet is also seen in the earliest Nike, and 
in later allegorical figures such as Kairoa (Occasion). 
Hermes sometimes wears also wings attached to 
1 II xxiL ao. 
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hiB cap ; the resemblance to wings on Scandinavian 
helmets is probably accidental. Wings are some- 
times attached to other objects — e.p., to the tripod 
of Apollo when he travels on it,^ or to the chariot 
on which Triptolemus carries the gift of com over 
the earth, or to that in wliich Medea escapes after 
her revenge on Jason, Other gods also have means 
of swift flight, as exemplified by Athene, when she 
describes how she came inepwv drep f>oi§Souaa K6\iro> 
alyiSo!.^ 

It is with much the same associations that gods 
are often described as coming like birds or even 
taking the shape of birds. The fatal attempt of 
Dsedams and Icarus to fly with mechanical wings 
is probably to be regarded as similar magic. The 
desires of mankind in this direction are wittily 
parodied in Aristophanes’ Birds. 

In Boman art the types handed down from the 
Greek and Hellenistic periods frequently recur, 
but without any essential additions or difference. 
Victories, both in the round and in relief, are 
especially common, and are chiefly interesting as 
supplying the type which was later to be adopted — 
with change or rather absence of sex — for the angel 
of Christian art. 

So far, though the position of wings has been 
noted, nothing has been said as to their shape. 
The wings of early decorative types are almost 
always curved back at the end, in a manner which, 
if not quite unnatural, is at least greatly ex- 
aggerated. This is a characteristic which is also 
found among the winged creatures of Oriental art, 
and is borrowed from them, but is emphasized for 
decorative reasons in archaic Greek art. When 
wings came to be applied freely by Greek artists 
to various figures, human and other, they naturally 
supplemented and corrected the conventional fomis 
by their own observation, using especially the 
wings of large birds as their models, often probably 
those of the eagle. The wings are frequently out- 
stretched as in flight ; when lowered, they do not 
lie folded close to the body, as in the case of a bird, 
but usually project at right angles behind the back 
of the figure. Smaller wings show many varieties ; 
thus, according to H. Brunn,® the wings on the 
temples of the head of Sleep are those of a niglit- 
hawK. Such variety of imagination was readily 
suggested by the subjects themselves. I 

Literature. — J. Langrbehn, FliigelgestalUn der dlCesten 
grieeh. Kumt, Munich, 1881 ; G. Weicker, Der Seelenvogel in 
der alien Lilt, ttnd Kunst, Leipzig, 1902 ; articles on subjects 
quoted above in Roscher and Daremberg-Saglio — e.g., 

' Sphinx,’ ‘ Harpyia,' ‘ Nike,’ ‘ Eros,’ ‘ Keres.’ 

E. A. Gardner. I 

WISDOM. — As distinguished from the 
reasoned, systematic view of the world and man 
which is the conscious aim of philosophy (g.v.), 
wisdom may be defined as the direct, practical 
insight into the meaning and purpose of things 
that comes to ‘ shrewd, penetrating, and observant 
minds, from their own experience of life, and their 
daily commerce with the world.’® It is the fruit 
not so much of speculation as of native sagacity 
and ivit. Consequently, while philosophy appeals 
only to the intellectual Hites, wisdom appeals to 
all who are interested in life and have understand- 
ing enough to appreciate a word of truth well 
spoken. In spite of this distinction, however, 
the two are closely allied. The knowledge of life 
reached intuitively by wisdom is the raw material 
out of which philosophical systems are evolved. 
And in its bolder flights wisdom moves in the 
atmorohere of philosophy. 

I. Proverbial wisdom. — The beginnings of 
wisdom are found embodied in the terse, sen- 

1 Mon. dell' Insl. di Corr. Arch. 1. [1832] 46. 

* iEsch. Evm. 404. 

3 Grieehisehe GBtterideale in ihren Formen erldutert, Munich, 
1893, p. 31. 

4 J. Morley, Studies in Literature, London. 1891, p. 67. 


tentious sayings knoivn as proverbs (o.v.). The 
art of proverb-making is universal. It flourishes 
among the rudest of tribes as well as among the 
more brilliantly endowed peoples of India, Greece, 
and Palestine. Collections of high value — in 
substance often much alike— come to us from such 
widely separated sources as the North American 
Indians and Negroes and the natives of Australasia 
and West Africa. But among the most interest- 
ing, not only for their intrinsic merit, but also for 
the light they shed on the development of Semitic 
wisdom, are those of the Arabs, as they are pre- 
served for us in the weat thesaurus of al-MaidanI 
(t A.D. 1124) and still throivn out with astonishing 
ease by the sharp-edged Bedouin tongue. The 
simplest are brief similitudes [amthdl), like ‘ bolder 
in onset than 'Amr b. Kulthfim,’ ‘ faster friends 
than the two palm-trees of B^ulwan,’ and ‘more 
unlucky than the hamstringer of the she-camel’ 
(Qudar al-Ahmar). But many are finely-polished 
epi^ams on human life, distinguished alike for 
their literary grace and for the keenness of their 
moral perception. Though in general the motive 
is enlightened self-interest, they are by no means 
forgetful of the nobler qualities of character. 
Especially do they delight in extolling the virtues 
of contentment, cheerfulness, truth, self-respect, 
restraint in word and action, perseverance, kind- 
ness, friendship, neighbourliness, hospitality, and 
love of home and country. In all this they are a 
mirror of Arabian life at its best. 

2 . Egyptian wisdom.— While the proverbial lore 
of Arabia brings us close to the running fountain 
of Semitic wisdom, the Egyptian sages had at a 
far earlier date evolved a gnomic litwature,_ in 
the shape of books of moral precept or instruction 
(seb’oyet), full of sound sense, and sometimes even 
high moral excellence. The earliest of these 
books, the Wisdom of Imhotep, chief architect of 
Zoser, founder of the Illrd dynasty, is kno^vn to 
ns only from allusions in later literature; but 
two products of tlie Illrd and Vth dynasties, the 
Wisdom of Kegemne and the Wisdom of Ptah-hotep, 
not only enjoyed wide popularity in their own 
day, but have been preserved in MSS of the Middle 
Kingdom. The former is a simple treatise on de- 
portment ; the latter covers a much wider range, 
offering ‘maxims of beautiful speech’ jas the 
author himself phrases it) on such subjecte as 
diligence, courtesy, faithfulness to trusts, humility, 
self-restraint, purity, loyalty to friends, love of 
w'ife and family, kindness to dependents. Of 
similar tenor, though richer in content, and 
fresher and more artistic in expression, are the 
later Maxims of Ani (from the XXIst dynasty), 
urging not merely the moral virtues of_ purity 
temperance, modesty of speech, a gracious de- 
meanour alike at home, in the street, and in 
social fellowship, kindness, consideration for the 
poor and aged, reverence towards parents, but also 
the strictly religious obligations of chaste and 
loving worship, prayer, praise, and sacrifice. 

‘Celebrate thou the festival of thy God, and repeat the 
celebration thereof in its appointed season. Bear testimony 
(to Him] after thy offering.’ .... 

*The Banctuary of God ftbhorreth noisy demonstrations. 
Pray thou with a loving heart, and let thy words be secret. 
Do this, and He ivill do thy business for tliee. He will hearken 
unto thy words, and He will receive thy offering.’ 

• Devote thyself to God, take heed to thyself daily for the 
sake of God, and let to-morrow be ns to-day. Work thou 
(for Him]. God seeth him that ivorketh lor Him, and He 
esteemeth lightly the man who esteemeth Him lightly.’* 

Couclied in a more cynical vein is tlie Wisdom of 
Amenemhet /., founder of the Xlltli dynasty, 
written shortly before his death (c. 1980 n.c.). 
Embittered by the rebellion of his subjects, he 
warns his son Sesostris against patting any con- 
1 Xr. from E. A. Wallis Budge, The Literature of the Ancient 
EgyptUint, p. 228 ff. 
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fidence in those around him. Tlie only influence 
that really appeals to men is terror ; so let him 
‘harden himself against all subordinates,’ know 
neither friends nor intimates, ‘wherein there is 
no end,’ and guard himself well as he sleeps, * for 
a man has no people in the day of evil.’ Equally 
depressing are the Xawienf of Khehliep&rre-Sonbn, 
pnest of Heliopolis under Sesostris ii. (1906-1887 
B.c.),_with its dismal picture of the corruptions of 
the time, the Dialoffue of a Misanthrope with his 
Soul, ending in a wistful longing for death as tlie 
only release from evil, and the Admonitions of 
Ipuwcr, the gloom of which, however, is relieved 
at the end by the vision of a righteous ruler, 
‘ with no evil in his heart,’ who goes about like a 
‘shepherd,’ gathering together his scattered and 
‘fevered’ herds. On a dillerent key are the 
Precepts of Duauf, urging his son Pepi to diligence 
in learning, ns the most ‘heautifur and honour- 
able of callings, and the remarkable Song of the 
Harper, which finds the only consolation against 
the vanity and transience of life in the frank 
pursuit of ideosure. 

' Give comfort to thy heart, 

And let thy heart forget these things ; 

What Is best for thee to do is 

To follow thy heart's desire as long as thou llvest. 

Anoint thy head with scented unguents, 

Let thine apparel be of byssus 
Dipped in costly iperfumes]. 

In the veritable products of the gods. 

Enjoy thyself more than thou hast ever done before. 

And let not thy heart pine for lack of pleasure. 

Pursue thy heart's desire and thine own happiness. 

Order thy surroundings on earth in such a way 
That they may minister to the desire of thy heart ; 

[ForJ at length that day of lamentation shall come. 

Wherein ho whose heart is still shall not hear the lamentation. 
Never shall cries of grief cause 

To heat tagaln] the heart of a man who Is in the grave.' t 
3 . Babylonian wisdom. — Thus far the cunei- 
form records have yielded little in the way of 
wisdom literature. In Rawlinson, II. p. 16, 
however, there is found an interesting bilingual 
tablet (Sumerian and Assyrian), containing a 
number of riddles, proverbs, and gnomic maxims, 
apparently but specimens of a class (selected for 
the training of scholars in ‘ the grammatical con- 
struction of short phrases’), and therefore evidence 
that in Babylonia also proverbial wisdom was the 
basis of more conscious reflexion on life and con- 
duct. The following may be quoted as typical ; 

'The life of yesterday goelh on daily the same.'* 

'Thou goest and takest the field [i.e. property] Of thine enemy ; 
The enemy liatli conic and taken tliy field. 's 
' If the seed tie not good, the stnik will not grow, nor will grain 
bo produced.'* 

I am a young heifer, yoked with a mule ; 

On the wagon to which we are harnessed ... I bear the 
yoke.'® 

‘ What man cateth when he is dead? 

Why then sliouid he toil when he is olivet'® 

•In the case of incurable sickness and insatlalile hunger, a box 
full of silver ami a chest full of gold arc powerless to 
restore the health and Jo satisfy the hunger.’* 

'He who says, "O that I might have revenge, and more sol” 
draws from a well wdtliout ivatcr, i>outa from a skin that 
Is empty.' ® 

The Epicurean tendency revealed in the Egyptian 
Song of the Harper finds expression also in a 
remarkable fragment from tlie Gilgames epic;* 
while the high ethical and religious note we have 
heard in Ptnhfiotcp and Ani rings through the 
Wisilom Tablet deciphered and translated by 
K. 1), Macmillan. 

I Budge, p. 2i3. * Lines 7f. ; cf. Ec 1*®. 

• Lines * Lines 80-33. 

• Lines 34-^ * lines *3-45 ; cf. Ec SUtt. 

7 lines 40-53. 

• Lines 63-57 (tr. based on Jf. JSger, BASS 11. 274 ff. and J. A- 
Cralg Iwriilen communlealion]). 

» ill. 8 f. ; cited by A. Jcrcinias in the art. Ennes Aira Slorai- 
rrr (Babvlonian), vol. V. p. 447'>. 

»» Brit. iluB. K. 7897. 


‘Their freedom ft] thou shalt not take away. 

Thou shalt not tyrannically oppress tlicm." 

For this tor, lie who^cts thu«], his god is angry wdth him : 
It is not pleasing to BamaS, he will requite him with evd. 

Give food to cat, give wine to drink. 

Seek the right, provide for and . . . 

For this for, he who acts thus], his pod is pleased with Mm : 
It is pleasing to SamaS, he will requite him [with good). 

Thou shalt not slander, hut speak kindly. 

Thou shall not speak evil, but sliow mercy. 

Him who slanders and speaks evil. 

With Ite recompense will Samai visit (t) his head. 

Thou shall not make large thy mouth, but guard thy Up ; 

In tlie time of thine anger thou shalt not speak at once. 

If thou speakest quickly, thou n lit rejient (t) aftenvard. 

And in silence wilt thou sadden thy mind. 

Dally present to thy pod 

Oilering and prayer, appropriate to incense. 

Before thy god mayest Uiou have a pure heart. 

For that is appropriate to the deity.' * 

Akin to the more pcs.simistic wisdom literature 
of Egypt is the Lament of fAbi-utul-eUil,^ in 
which the old king grieves over his own mis- 
fortunes and the general evil in the world. As 
for himself, he has sought consistently to honour 
God’s name and follow His righteous ways. 

'I myself took thought only for prayers and supplication. 
Prayer was my rule, s.acrillce my order, 

The day of God's honouring was my he.art's Joy, 

The day of following after the goddess was for me gain and 
riclics. . . . 

I taught my land to keep God's name ; 

To honour the name of tlie goddess I cautioned my people.’* 

But how very dilFerently from his deserts has God 
treated him. 

‘ify house Is become a prison for me. 

In the chains of my flesh are my arms laid. 

In my own bonds [?] are ray feet cast. 


With a whip he has beaten me, not . . . 

With a stafl he has pierced me, the j>olnt was strong. 

All day long dotli follow the avenger, 

In the middle of tlio night lie lets roe not breathe for a 
moment.’* 


Both theme and language remind one of Job. 
But the dtnouement is uiircrcnt. Whereas Job 
returns to a deeper, more jicrsonal faith in God, 
the Babylonian sago finds no help in god or 
godde.ss. God’s ways are too insoniUible for man 
to rely on Him. The only hope is in the mercy 
of one’s ‘guardian angel’ — the ance-stml spirit of 
the family. 

•But I knew the time, of all my family, 

When among tlic guaniian angels tiicir divinity had mercy.'* 


4 , Chinese wisdom.— Passing eastward to Chinn, 
we enter uiioii a larger lield. The grave, practical 
teniperaincnt of the Chinc-se predi.sposed them to 
ethical reflexion. And the logicnl .slmriiiie.“S and 
balanced harmony of their Rjicoch made it a happy 
medium for sententious expression. The old 
cliusslcs, esjiccially the Shu King, arc rich in pro- 
verbial loro. Confucius and bis grandson Tse-sse, 
Mencius (g.v.), and tlie Confneian school gcnonall}'* 
ere distinguislied, not for originality or depth of 
thought, but for the tersenes-s and point of their 
sayings ns well for the ntfrnctivo grace of their 
personalities, Even the inystic.al and sceptical 
writers, like Lno-tso, Yang Cliu, and Hui Shih, 
make tlieir imiirc.ssiun not so iiinch by the ren.soned 
compactne.'=s of their systom.s ns by flic beauty and 
force of their aphorisms. Chinese literature ae 
a whole is ‘seasoned with tlie salt’ of proverla. 
And the comiiion jieople are not far inferior to 
their masters in the art. • Chinamen may be 
almost said to think in proverbs.’’ And instrnc- 


* Translxtion from K. I). Jf&cmlllsn, BASSr. 557 ft. 

* Itawlimon, iv.* p. CO. 

* lb. n. line 23 IT. « Bevera c, line 1 ft. 

»Linc 24 f. {TransUtlonj from K. W. ilogers, Cunriform 
ParatUh to (hr OT, New Yock, 1912, p. JCI C.) 

® See ort, CoxrcnAS U»a.iuiox. 


7 H. A. Gilts, A llirU of Chine*f LUrrature, p, 437 ; see set. 
LtiKSATCRB (Chinese). 
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tion in proverbs is a main element in the education 
of the young. 

Tlie centre of interest throughout is the Tao— 
the true or normal way of life. Various qualities 
are singled out by the classical writers as essential 
to an all-round moral character. But these are 
reduced by Confucius to the five cardinal virtues 
of benevolence, righteousness, propriety, wisdom, 
and sincerity,' As a virtue, therefore, wisdom 
(chih) is moral rather than intellectual. It in- 
cludes, no doubt, knowledge of men and their 
affairs, acquaintance with the rules of propriety, 
and the command of language, as the key to 
success in the world ; but its chief concern is with 
matters of ethical conduct. The wise man (tse) is 
he who knows the principles of right living and is 
able to instruct his fellows in them. Still higher 
stands the sage or holy man (sMng j6n), who not 
merely knows these principles, but conducts his 
life in perfect harmony with them and thus be- 
comes the moral teacher and guide of the ages. 
Such a man is the constant subject of praise in the 
Chinese classics : 

‘ Perfection of nature is charaoteriatio of Heaven. To attain 
to that perfection belongs to man. He who possesses that 
perfection hits what is right without any effort, and apprehends 
what is true without any exercise of thought ; — he is the sage 
who naturally and easily embodies the right way. He who 
attains to perfection is he who chooses what is good, and firmly 
holds it fast.’ 2 ‘Therefore the movements of the superior man 
[sage] mark out for ages the path for all under heaven ; his 
actions are the law for ages for all under heaven ; and his words 
are the pattern for ages for all under heaven. Those who 
are far from him look longingly for him, and those who are near 
are never weary of him.' 3 

' The superior man [saga] does not, even for the space of a 
single meal, act contrary to virtue. In moments of haste, he 
cleaves to it. In seasons of danger, he cleaves to lt.’< He 
fulfils completely the rules of a virtuous life ; ‘ when you go 
abroad, to behave to every one as if you were receiving a great 
guest ; to employ the people as if you were assisting at a great 
sacrifice ; not to do to others ns you would not wish done to 
yourself ; to have no murmuring against you in the countiy, 
and none in the family.'® 

As the personal embodiment of the mean— 1'.«. the harmony 
of all the virtues — ‘he is all-embracing like heaven, deep and 
active as a fountain.’ ‘ He is seen, and the people all reverence 
him ; he speaks, and the people all believe him ; he acts, and 
the people are all pleased with him.’® 

‘ A man who commands our liking is what is called good. He 
whose goodness is part of himself is what is called a real man. 
He whose goodness is accumulated in full measure is called a 
beautiful man. He whose completed goodness is brightly dis- 
played is called a great man. When this great man exercises 
a transforming influence [over others], he is what is called a 
sage.' 7 

On the more philosophical developments of 
Chinese wisdom see artt. Mysticism (Chinese), 
Philosophy (Chinese). \ 

5 . Indian wisdom. — The wisdom of the Semitic j 
and Turanian races we have found to be pre- 
dominantly practical; that of the higher Indo- 
European peoples is as distinctively intellectual. 
This underlying quality of Indian wisdom is 
suggested from the outset in the name Veda, 

‘ knowledge,’ applied to its classical literature ; 
and bright foregleams of its future triumphs in 
speculative thought appear even in the Bigveda, 
with its questionings as to the ‘wood’ and the 
‘ tree ’ from which were fashioned ‘ the earth and 
the heaven,’® and its bold theories of the evolution 
of sat, the e.xistent, from asat, the non-existent.® 
At the same time, the poets of the Bigveda are 
not lost in the empyrean. They have a true_ feel- 
ing for human life, both in its dignity and in its 
weakness, and clothe this in sententious sayings 
which are worthy of comparison with the best in 
other literatures. Some are mildly humorous, 

1 See Ethics and Morality (Chinese). 

* Li xxviii. ii. 19 tSBE xx^•iii. [1886] 317f.). 

3 lb. 50 {SBE xxviii. 325). 

* Confi'cmn Atialcclf, iv. v. 3. 3 Ib. HI. IL 

• D'lctrine nf the Mean, xxxi. 3. 

7 Mencius, VII. pt. n. xxv. 3-8 (trr. from J. Legge, Chinese 
Classics, passim). 

• X. 81. » X. 72, 121, 129. 


such as the song on the pursuit of gain,' others 
pathetic, like the fine Lament of the Gambler,' 
still others cynical, especially those that moralize 
on women and their ways.® But others strike a 
high note — e.g,, the hymn in praise of wise speech,® 
and that on generosity ; 

* Who has tbe power should give unto the needy. 

Regarding well the course of life hereafter; 

Fortune, like the chariot wheels revolving. 

Now to one man comes nigh, now to another. 

Ploughing the soil, the share produces nurture ; 

He who bestirs his feet performs his Journey; 

A priest who speaks earns more than one who’s silent; 

A friend who pves is better than the niggard.'® 

In the Upanisads and the fully developed 
Vedantic system ® the incipient gnosticism of the 
Vedio poets reaches its climax. The summum 
bonum is union tvith Brahman, attained by the 
jiiana-mdrga, ‘ way of knowledge,’ though on the 
higher planes even knowledge is dispensed with, 
and the individual soul with all its activities is 
merged in the tideless ocean of the unknown and 
unknowable. The same intellectualism pervades 
the other orthodox systems' as well as the 
heresies of Jainism and Buddhism. Salvation is 
won by vidya (Pali vijja), jiiana, or prajila (Pfili 
pahha), knowledge of the real, bodhi, enlighten- 
ment (as distinguished from avidya, ignorance, 
i.e. mere empirical knowledge, maya, illusion, 
delusion). But for the ordinary man this way of 
salvation is too high to attain to. Thus we find a 
lower way offered him — the Icarma-mdrga, ‘ way 
of works,’ or salvation through sacrifice and moral 
conduct. The choicest expression is given to this 
‘way’ in the later dramas and epics, notably 
the Mafdibharata and the Bamayana iqq.v.), the 
former of which is ‘ an inexhaustible mine of pro- 
verbial philosophy’® — and in the niti, or wisaom 
literature, which corresponds very closely to the 
gnomic poetry of Greece. The outstanding ex- 
: amples of nlh — the Panchatantra and Mitopadcia 
I — are manuals of instruction for rulers. But 
others, both Sanskrit and vernacular, are ^vritten 
for the people. With these may be classed the 
ethical sections of the Bhagavaa-GUd (q.v.), and 
the beautiful catena of Buddhist aphorisms en- 
titled the Dhammapada, ‘ Pathway of Virtue.’ A 
few examples of this wisdom may be given ; 

‘To injure none, by thought or word or deed. 

To give to others, and be kind to all— 

This is the constant duty of the good.’® 

‘High-minded men delight in doing good. 

Without a thought of their own interest; 

When they confer a benefit on others. 

They reckon not on favours in return.’l® 

' Hear thou a summary of righteousness. 

And ponder well the maxim : Never do 
To other persons whnt would pain thyself.’H 

‘ A man of truest wisdom will resign 
His wealth, and e’en his life, for good of others ; 

Better abandon life in a good cause, 

When death in any case is sure to happen.’ l® 

‘ The good show pity even to the worthless, 

[As] the moon irradiates the meanest hovel.’ l® 

• Act then and do thine own appointed task. 

In every action my [i.e. Krjua'sl assistance ask; 

Do all with heart and soul ahsorlied in me. 

So Shalt thou gain thine end and be from trouble free.’l* 
‘Like a beautiful flower, full of colour but without scen^ 
are the fine but fruitless words of him who does not act accord- 


1 ix. 112. 2 X. Si. 

8 viii. 33, X. 27, 95. < x. 71. . , 

® X. 117 (tr. from A. A. Macdonell, A Bist. oj Sanskrit lAlera- 
ture, p. 129). 

® See art. Brahuanism. 

1 See artt NvAya, Sankhya, Yooa. 

8 Macdonell, p. 378. ® Mnhabh. iii. 16782. 

10 Ib. 16796. 11 Pafichatantra, ill. IW. 

VI Uitopadeia, i. 4b. 13 1.63. , 

iiBhag. xiii. 29 (tr. from M. Monler- Williams, Indian 
Wisdom*, pp. 162, iiZB.). 
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Ingly. Bnt like a beautiful flower, full of colour and full 
of Bcent, are the fine and fruitful words of him who acta 
accordingly.’! 

* Do not have ovllKloerB for friends, do not have low people 
lor friends : have virtuous people for friends, have lor friends 
the best of men.’ ^ 

• Let no man forget his own duty lor the sake of another’s, 
however great ; let a man, of ter he has discerned hb own duty, 
be always attentu'e to his duty.’® 

‘If anything Is to be done, let a man do It, let him attack It 
rigorously 1 A careless pilgrim only scatters the dust of his 
passions more widely.’* 

6. Greek wisdom. — ^Intellectnalism is as de- 
finitely the quality of Greek wisdom as of Indian. 
Xoipta. (from root mp, ‘ to know ’) is primarily 
‘ cleverness ’ or ‘skill’ in any of the arts or pro- 
fessions of life — e.g., carpentry,® medicine or 
surgery,* poetry,^ music ana singing.* Thence it 
comes to mean ‘ sagacity,’ ‘ soundness of judgment,’ 
‘intelligence,’ ‘prudence,’ ‘political tact,’ and 
general ‘knowledge of life,’ sometimes with the 
sinister suggestion of ‘ shrewdness,’ ‘ cunning,’ 

‘ craft.’ Finally, it is applied to knowledge in the 
pure sense of the term — * learning,’ ‘ science,’ and 
‘ philosophy ’ (as the harmony of all the sciences^ 
The beginnings of Greek wisdom are found in 
the outcrop of gnomic poetry associated with the 
names of Hesiod (q.v.), Mimnermus, Solon, Phocy- 
lides, and especially Theognis [^.v. ), who crystallized 
the current morality in lucid phrases and thus 
became the favourite teachers of their people. As 
a whole, their wisdom is trite and prosaic, the key- 
notes being moderation {titjSiv 8.yav) and fitness of 
act to time and situation {xatpbv yyQDi), though 
they have all an instinct for justice as tlie funda- 
mental element in every true life. Through most 
of them, also, runs the strain of melancholy lyhich 
reaches such tragic depths in later Greek litera- 
ture.” The Seven Wise Men did little more than 
point the maxims of the poets. Chilon’s yvuBi 
ataxnbv, ' Know thyself,’ however, lent the initial 
impulse to the great philosophical movenient in 
Greece. Its first efforts, no doubt, were spent in 
rather futile cosmogonic speculations ; but Pytha- 
goras held fast to the idea ‘ that philosophy was 
above all “ a way of life,” ’ '* while the fragments 
of Heraclitus and Democritus^ {gq.v.) abound in 
moral maxims of considerable insight and aptness 
of expression. With the Sophists ([q.u.] <ro<f)iarat, 
‘masters of wisdom’) the interest reverted once 
for all to the problems of human life and conduct. 
In their persons the pursuit of wisdom — practically 
equivalent to intellectual culture ns a preparation 
for private and public life” — became a conscious 
profession. The love of money, so often associ- 
ated with professionalism, the critical and scepti- 
cal tendency of their teaching, the charge tliat 
they subordinated moral issues to expediency — 
that in fact they identified right with might — all 
conspired to bring the later Sophists into disrepute 
as snbverters of the popular faith and jugglers 
with the great spiritual realities of life. As a 
school, however, they deserve credit for having 
broken the cnist of dead tradition, and cleared 
the way for the intellectual renaissance under 
Socrates and his disciples. 

Socrates (g.u.) refused to be called either a <ro(^(5s 
or a cro^>i<m5i. For him God alone was wise ; and 
the man who claimed actual possession of wisdom 
was guilty of presumption, if not blasphemy.*’ 
Taking up, then, a term already used by Pytha- 
goras, he described himself as ^tXiko^ot, ‘a lover 

* Dhammai>ada, iv. Bit. 

* vl. 78. » xli. 100. 

* xxll. 313 (tr. from F. M*x Muller. SBK i. piSSS] 18 ff.). 

® Horn. II. XV. 412. * Find. Pyth. iii, PO. 

1 Find. 01. i. 187. S Horn. Hymns, Hermes, 483. 

’ Cl. Miivciallv Tboofmls. 425-423. 

*” J. nurnet, I'arly Grrfk Philo!t<phy\ p. 89. 

>' Flslo. /'rol, 318 K. 319 A. 

^^SoThtxwsyuuicbusln FUto, Rep. S3SO 11., Cillldes in Gorgiat, 
»» Ct.‘rUto. Apot. 20 K. 


of wisdom.’ The wisdom he thus sought was 
essentially ethical : it turned on the principles of 
virtuous conduct. Bnt with Socrates virtue was 
identical with knowledge. The enlightened under- 
standing was ipso facto morally good character. 
On this basis Plato {y.u.) built up his majestic 
system of ethical idealism, with its four cardinal 
virtues — wisdom, courage, temperance, and justice. 
Of these, wisdom, or rationality, is the highest 
phase of virtue, for it inspires and regnlatra the 
whole inner life.* Though he recognizes the 
rationality of virtue in all men, Plato was conscious 
of a distinction between the virtue of the work-a- 
day world and that of the philosopher, who spends 
his days in the disinterested pursuit of truth.* 
The distinction thus vaguely apprehended by Plato 
was sharply dranm by Aristotle (j.r.). Practical 
wisdom, prudence, or good sense {<{tp6rrj(ris) deals 
with matters of ordinary human interest ; specu- 
lative wdsdom, which is wisdom par excellence 
{<ro(j,la), -with the first principles of things. The 
former enables a man to apply the ‘ right rule ’ to 
every line of activity, whether professional, civic, 
or strictly moral ; the latter leads, by a union of 
science and intuitive apprehension, to a knowledge 
of ‘ those things which are most precious in their 
nature.’* 

The later schools also honoured wisdom ns the 
root of all the virtues. For only through wisdom 
was man able either to know or to pursue the true 
end of life. Naturally their conceptions of wisdom 
differed according to their difierent ideals. For 
the Sceptics (g.v.) it meant the wholesome sense of 
the relativity of knowledge that permitted a man 
to suspend judgment where it was impossible to be 
certain ; for the Epicureans {q.v.) the insight into 
life’s conflicting motives and desires that set him 
free from false opinion and helped him to choose 
the sweetest and most lasting plea-sures j for the 
Stoics iq.v.) the grasp of trutli, both human and 
divine, that made him possessor of all virtue, 
freedom, and inward happiness. In their delinea- 
tions of the ‘wise man^ the Stoic writers reach 
their highest level. He knows all there is to 
know, for he alone maintains that serenity of soul 
whicli is the spiritual presupposition of knowledge. 
He is thus fitted for every’ sphere of life. He is 
likewise free from fault or laijing, weakness or 
passion. He is lord of his actions, as being re- 
sponsible only to himself. He is truly rich, for he 
has all he needs. He is also happy at all tiniM 
and under all circumstances, for the springs of his 
happiness are in himself.* 

7. Hebrew wisdom. — In Israel we pass once niorc 
to the practical side of wisdom. 0755 is used in a 
general sense of ‘skill’ in the ordinary affairs of 
life — c.q., technical work (Ex 28’ etc.), spinning 
(Ex 35^), war (Is 10*’), seamanship (Ps 107”), and 
often of ‘sound judgment’ in administration 
(Gn Dt 34”, 1 K 3” etc.) — bnt it comes to be 
applied peculiarly to ‘moral principle.’ The wise 
man is he who directs his life worthily and well. 
His wisdom is thus virtually eauivalent to ‘ good 
ness.’ And the root of this wisdom lies in religion. 
The fool says in his heart, ‘-There is no God’ 
(Ps 14*); the wise man makes God the centre of 
all his thoughts, hopes, and endeavours. For him 
‘ the fear of the Lord ’ is not only ‘ the beginning’ 
(Pr 1’), but also ‘ the crown ’ and ‘ the perfect 
fulness’ of wisdom (Sir 1*“*'-). 

As elsewhere, the simplest e.xpression.s of Israelite 
wisdom are in the shajie of proverbs. Originally 
pointed similes [m'shulim), like the Arabic amthal 
— c.g., ‘Like Nimrod a mighty hunter before the 

» Cf. Rep. 441 on. S Plutda, 82 B, Meno, 100 A. 

* .Vic, Eth. VI. V. 2, vn. 1. B. 

*Sec also artt. Ernie* xxd MoBiirrr (Oreci), 'PBiioiOnn 
(Ortek). 
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Lord’ (Gn 10®), or ‘Like mother, like daughter’ 
(Ezk 16^^) — they gradually assume the perfect 
balance of thought and literary finish which we 
find in the couplets of Proverbs and Ben Sira. 
These two collections are a compendium of Hebrew 
wisdom at its purest. In clear-out vignettes they 
portray the good man at his various tasks — as 
workman, citizen, neighbour, friend, husband, and 
father — and unveil the principles by which he con- 
ducts his life. The general motive may he eudse- 
monistic. Both collections show an undisguised 
appreciation of the good things of this world — its 
prizes, honours, riches, and pleasures — and direct 
men to the best way of winning these. Neverthe- 
less, the moral tone is throughout honest and true. 
Righteousness is the first concern. Only as men 
follow after righteousness do they reach prosperity. 
In the emphasis thus laid on righteousness the 
proverbs of Israel outshine all other prudential 
literature. And at their higher levels they draw 
very near to the standard of Christ. 

With this growing refinement in the art of 
proverbs there developed in Israel also a more 
professional interest in wisdom. On the pages of 
the greater prophets ‘the wise’ appear as a 
separate gild of spiritual advisers, whose ‘ counsel ’ 
ranked in influence with the t6rah of the priests 
and the ‘word’ of the prophets (Is 29*'*, Jer 18*® 
etc.). In the post-Exilic period the ‘wise men’ 
practically replaced the prophets as moral guides 
and teachers. Gaining wisdom from the study of 
the older Scriptures, or through prayer and suppli- 
cation, or in the school of experience, ns they 
wandered about the world, ‘travelling through 
strange countries,’ mingling with kings and 
princes, and ‘ testing the good and evil among 
men ’ (Sir 39*®’‘), they took their stand in the 
market-place, or at the corners of bustling streets, 
or by the gates where people congregated, and 
appealed to the simple ones to emorace wisdom 
and to fools to turn from their folly and live 
(Pr !“**• 8®*’’'), or in their homes and lecture-halls 
instructed their pupils in the ways of wisdom 
(Sir 51®*). Out of this formal discipline arose not 
merely the gnomic wisdom of the PirJce Ahoth, 
‘Sayings of the Fathers,’ but also the wisdom- 
speculation which we find in later elements of 
Proverbs, in the Apocryphal books of Sirach, 
Wisdom of Solomon, Enoch, Baruch, and 4 Macca- 
bees, and in outside sources like Philo and the 
Odes of Solomon. 

In Pr 8®*®'" Wisdom appears as the first creation 
of God, the ‘ foster-child ’ who played beside Him 
as He wrought His mighty works and now moves 
among men as His mouth -piece and representative 
on earth. It seems hardly possible here to deny 
the fertilizing influence of Greek thought. Yet 
the picture is Hebrew in its essence. Wisdom is 
no archetypal hypostasis emanating from the 
divine. She is still the impersonation of a moral 
quality, endowed with life by Jahweh, whose place 
in creation she nowhere usurps. The ethical 
character of Wisdom is equally evident in the 
great Song of Praise, Sir 24®'*-, where Wisdom is 
ultimately identified with ‘the law that Moses 
commanded,’ which found its resting-place and 
seat of authority in Israel. A similar linking of 
Wisdom with tlie Law appears in Bar 4*®- and 
4 Mac 1*’. Following out the more ethical line, 
Enoch 42* 49* etc. pictures her as descending from 
heaven to earth, being rejected by men, returning 
to heaven, and there awaiting the Messianic age, 
when she will be poured out in her fullness on the 
elect. A ranch bolder attitude is assumed in 
Wis 7®*®’, where she is celebrated ns the spiritual 
‘artificer of all things,’ an ‘efi’nlgence of the 
everlasting light, and an unstained mirror of the 
power of God,’ which by her purity and mobility i 


‘penetrates and permeates all things.’ Here the 
concrete imagination of Israel has been caught up 
in the full sweep of Greek influence, and we seem 
to be actually moving within the inner circle of 
Neo-Platonic speculation. But the most system- 
atic attempt to blend Hebrew wisdom with Greek 
idealism is met with in Philo (ff.u.), whoso doctrine 
of the Logos finds poetical reflexion in certain of 
the Odes of Solomon (12®®- 13*®- 16®®- etc.). 

In other phases of Hebrew literature there is a 
decided protest against the current ideas of Avisdom, 
The book of Job challenges the whole theory that 
outward prosperity is the reward of righteousness, 
while l^olieleth leaves us with the cynical con- 
clusion that ‘all is vanity.’ Elsewhere the specu- 
lations of the wise are traversed by a species of 
agnosticism which insists that Wisdom is undis- 
coverable by man. The most brilliant poetic ex- 
pression is given to this tendency in the Song of 
Wisdom incorporated in Job 28. The poet has 
sought wisdom in the depths of the earth, where 
miners dig for gold and silver, in the heights of 
heaven, whither the eagles soar in flight, and in 
the desert places, where the beasts roam in solitary 
majesty. But nowhere can he find the object of 
his quest. A stil 1 more depressing view is e.\'pressed 
in ‘the words of Agur, the son of Jakeh,’ incor- 
porated in Proverbs : 


‘I am wearied, O Ood, I am wearied ; 

I am altogether spent. 

I am but a brute, and no man ; 

I have nouf-ht of human intellif'ence. 

No wisdom have I learned, 

No knowledge I have of the Holy One. 

Who Is He that hath mounted to heaven, and come down. 

That hath gathered the wind in His fists, 

The waters hath wrapped in His cloak. 

And established all ends of the earth f 
What is His name, and His son’s name. 

If thou dost know f ’ * 


It is significant, however, that Hebrew scepti- 
cism never touches the being of God. The beginning 
of wisdom was ‘ the fear of the Lord ’ ; and, even 
when wisdom was despaired of, the_ fear of the 
Lord remained the sheet-anchor of faith and hope. 
However perplexed he was with the mysteries of 
Providence, Job still clung to God ; and at the 
end he rose beyond himself and his questionings to 
a new sense of God’s wisdom, power, and grace in 
the boundless universe of nature. Even (foheleth’s 
pessimism is quickened by the fear of God into 
a certain sanctified common sense. The poet of 
Job 28 has failed to reach wisdom. But |God 
knoweth the place thereof ’ ; He hath ‘ established 
and searclied it out’ (y.“®-). And for Agur, too, 
God is the great energizing Force behind all the 
phenomena of nature. He may not be able to 
‘name’ Him; yet he feels His presence all about 
him. And to Him he addresses his prayer : 


‘Give me neither poverty nor riches. 

Feed me with food sufficient for ray wants ; 

Lest I be full, and deny thee. 

And say, Who Is Jahweh f 
Or be poor, ond steal, 

And profane the name of my God.’* 

8. Christian wisdom. — Early piiristiani^^ is a 
return from speculation to the simple realities of 
faith and life, which are ‘ hid from tJie wise aM 
prudent,’ but ‘revealed unto babes’ (Mt H , 
Lk 10**). In preaching the gospel of the King- 
dom Jesus avoided the idiom of the schools and 
addressed men in that concrete, parabolic stjde 
which we have found to be of the essence of we 
popular proverb. But those who listened to His 
preaching found in it a ‘ wisdom ’ beyond that of 
all their teachers (Mt 13®*, Mk 6®). He Himself 
claimed to be ‘greater than Solomon, to 
whose wisdom the queen of Sheba came ® 

uttermost parts of the earth’ (Mt 12*®, Lk 11 )• 
And this because He had been supremely endowed 
1 80*-*. ® SOSt. 
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with ' the prace of God ’ (Lk 2«), so that the words 
He uttered were the very wisdom of God (Mt 11”, 
Lk 10”). To Jesus ‘ wisdom ’ was that practical i 
understanding of the mind of God, that entire 
sympathy with His will and purpose, which 
enabled men to walk in His ways ana do His will 
‘ on earth as in heaven ’ (cf. Mt O’"'- etc.). The 
same idea is set forth in Ja where ‘the 
wisdom that is from above ’ is contrasted with the i 
wisdom that is ‘ earthly, sensual, devilish ’ by 
the fruit it yields in purity, meekness, gentleness, 
mercy, and ‘a good conversation.’ The Pauline | 
Epistles and the Fourth Gospel show a much 
closer affinity with the Wisdom literature. The 
apostle, it is true, renounces the 'wisdom of the 
wise,’ which leads to no real knowledge of God, 
and even obscures the gospel of ‘ Christ crucified ’ 
(1 Co But in Him he finds a wisdom higher 

than that of men, even ‘ the power of God, and the 
wisdom of God’(v.”). In the sacred quaternion 
of graces personally manifested in Christ — wisdom, 
righteousness, sanctification, and redemption — j 
wisdom takes the foremost place (v.**'). But the 
pursuit of wisdom is reserved for the full-grown 
in Christ (tA«oO, who alone have minds to com- 
prehend the hidden mysteries of God (2*). Him- 
self increasingly filled with the spirit of heavenly 
wisdom, St. Paul elaborates in the Epistles to the 
Colossians and Ephesians a real speculative philo- 
sophy, based on Him ‘in whom arc hid all the 
treasures of wisdom and knowledge’ (Col 2’), 
Adapting ideas and phrases from the Wisdom of 
Solomon, ho worships Christ as ‘ the image of the 
invisible God, the firstborn of the whole creation,' 
by whom all things were created — ‘that are in 
heaven, and that are in earth, visible and invisible ’ 
— in whom all subsist, and through whom all are 
destined in the fullness of time to bo ‘gathered 
into one’ (Col P'*-, Eph I'®-)- Yet the apostle 
does not lose sight of the practical aspects of the 
case. For him true Christian wisdom is still that 
which consists in ‘the knowledge of God’s will’ 
(Col 1') and leads to a consistent ‘walk’ before 
those both without and within the fold (4°). 
Similarly, the Logos philosophy of the Fourth 
Gospel is valuable only for its results in character. 
The Logos became flesh and dwelt among us, that 
we might behold His glory — ‘ glory as of the only 
begotten of the Father ’ — and be progressively 
transformed into the image of that glory (Jn 
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WISDOM TREE. — ^Thc venerable Bo-tree at 
Anuradbapura is the oldest historical tree in the 
world. The planting of the Bn., or Bodhi-, tree (the 
Sinhalese Bo is merely a contraction of the I’ali 
Bodhi, both meaning wisdom) is recorded at length 
in the Chronicles of Ceylon as having taken place 
in about 245 B.C.’ Incidental references, in later 
centuries, to repairs to tlio enclosure, or to gifts 
of staircases or statues or ornaments by subsequent 
kings, show bow great was the care that was 
continually devoted to it.’ It is now (1920) 2105 
years old. 

Its botanical name is Jleus rdigiosa (the Anglo- 
Indian pipnl), and trees of this kind can put out 
fresh roots if a branch bo planted, or if soil bo 
heaped up near the base of the trunk. The soil 
has been thus so often raised that the tree now 
appears as three distinct trees (three branches of 
the old tree), growing from difi’erent points of an 
enclosed plateau about 25 ft. above the level of the 
spot whore the tree was originally planted. A 
winding staircase of stone leads up to the enclosure 
of this plateau. 'Wherever the brnnehas threaten 
to become too long they have been propped up by 
rough supports of wood or masonry. A stone slab, 
a maldsana, or flower-stand, bos been provided 
for the memorial presentation of the white blossoms 
of the champaka. Everything about the spot gives 
the impression of a hoary antiquity. But we could 
not be sure of the identity of the tree without the 
long chain of documentary evidence.* Tlio trees 
are somewhat like elms in size end shape ; but the 
tapering leaves, about six inches long and four 
inches across the broadest part, are lighter in 
colour undeme.ath, and the never-ceasing rustling 
of the leaves causes a constant flash of vanishing 
and reappearing light and colour curiously sugges- 
tive of one of the main doctrines botfi of the 
ancient Buddhist and of much modern philosophy. 

Amirfidlinpura (j.v.) and the country round had 
been for nearly' seven centuries, from the middle 
of the 12tb to the middle of the 19th cent., almost 
abandoned. The Tamils, after centuries of inter- 
mittent attempts to tako it, had been driven back 
to the north of the island. The Smhnlc.se, out- 
numbered ten to one, had retired to the fastnesses 
of the mountains to the south. East to west the 
jungle stretched from shore to shore, and north to 
south for a hundred miles. In wliat had been the 


most populous and prosperous part of Ceylon there 
were left a few far-scattered poas-ontry’ and wowl- 
men ; and the great capital had become a few mud 
huts. But there were always devoted hhikkhtts to 
tend the Bodhi, the Wisdom Tree. A railway now 
runs through the jungle, and roads have been 
made. The inagnifleent reservoir, 50 miles in 
circumference, which had supplied half the 
country-side ivith water, has Been restored to 
working order; and population and prosperity 
are slowly being restored. One consequence is 
1 Dipavarpm, ch. xvl. ; Bahdvatpsa, ch. xix. 
s .See the arpendix to vol. II. of J. E. Tenneat's Ceylon lot 
Sk lonp of midi rtfervnees 

• Much of this 1* piven in an appendix to Uie tcoond voloin* 
of Tennent’i CrifoTk 
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that a constant stream of pilgrims comes from all 
parts of the world to pay reverence to the tree. 

Various dilVerent, and indeed contradictory, 
explanations have been given of this reverence 
paid to the Bodhi-treQ. The oldest explanation 
IS that given in Ceylon itself. This can be 
gathered from different passages in the Chronicles 
and in the Commentaries on the canon, and is 
best summarized in a book called the Maha- 
hodhivamsa {‘Story of the great Wisdom Tree’), 
probably ivritten about A.D. 950. It is an amplified 
version in bombastic Sanskritized Pali prose of 
what had been already said in the older authorities 
iust referred to; and, however interesting as a 
literary work, the oldest to show that acquaint- 
ance with Sanskrit then just beginning in Ceylon, 
it really adds nothing to the historical details 
contained in the older documents. The Ceylon 
view is that the tree is held in so much affectionate 
esteem and awe because it was grown from a 
branch of the original Bodhi-tiee at Gaya (q.v.) in 
India (often distinguished as Bodh-Gaya, ‘Gaya 
of the Wisdom Tree’) under which the Buddha 
had actually sat when he passed through the 
intense mental crisis, the turning-point of his 
career, which led to his coming forward as the 
teacher of a new religion. The ‘wisdom’ is the 
wisdom, not of the tree, but of the teacher. It is 
derived not from the tree, or from any fruit of the 
tree, but from the mental struggles and the victory 
won by the founder of their faith. They adore 
the tree, not because of the power of any spirit 
or dryad within the tree, but because the outward 
form of it is a constant reminder of what they 
hold to have been the most important event in 
the history of the world. In other words, their 
attitude towards the tree is much the same as 
that of many Christians towards the Cross. And, 
just as opponents of Christianity have thought, 
quite illogically, that they could score a point 
against it by sho^ying that the cross was a religious 
symbol (with quite different associations) before 
the rise of Christianity, so opponents of Buddhism 
have sought, and guite successfully, to show that 
the tree was a religious symbol (with quite different 
associations) before the rise of Buddhism. They 
fail to see that that is not the point. Granted 
that other people had previously used the same 
(or a similar) symbol m a different sense, the 
question is : In what sense did the Buddhists use 
it? We shall deal with only the more important 
of these theories of the tree, 

James Fergusson, the eminent historian of Indian archi- 
tecture, held that the main features of ‘ Turanian ’ belief were 
tree- and serpent-worship, that the despatch of a branch of the 
Bodhi-tree by ASoka to Oeylon is a proof of the Turanian tree- 
worship practised by that Buddhist emperor of India, and that 
the monuments show that early Buddhism was a ‘Turanian’ 
faith. What exactly he means by Turanian he does not state. 
The conclusions put fonvard in his massive volume, entitled 
Tree and Serpent Worship, have not been accepted by any 
other scholar who has written on the subject. 

E. Senart, the editor of the ilahdvastu and the Interpreter 
of ASoka’s inscriptions, will have none of this. He holds that 
Buddhism was, in its origin, Aryan ; that it was derived almost 
entirely from the Brahman mythology contained in the Vedic | 
records ; that the legend of the Buddha is almost a myth ; that 
in that myth the tree Is almost, if not quite, as important as 
the teacher ; and that the tree is the cloud-tree of the famous 
atmospheric struggle for the rain when the god with his 
thunderbolt defeats the demon who keeps back the rain in the 
clouds. The wisdom of the tree Is the ambrosial rain, for 
is not their nibbdna sometimes called by the Buddhists 
‘ ambrosia ' ? i All the author’s literary skill, poetic imagina- 
tion, and great learning have not availed to secure acceptance 
for this theory. For no attempt is made to explain how or 
why or when or where the transmutation of the one set of 
ideas into the other can have taken place. 

Heinrich Kern, the late professor of Sanskrit at Leyden, was 
of yet another opinion. In his view the Buddhist accounts of 
their teacher’s life are a euhemerized sun-myth. The Buddha 
fs really the sun, and his disciples are the stars. He regards 
the tree, not (with Senart) as the cloud-tree, but ns * the world 

i Senart, Ligenie du Buddha, Index, s.v, * BodhL’ 


tree, the tree of life.' This is obscure, as the two are quit* 
different ; and he refers only to a post-Buddhistic Upanisad 
(Katha, vi. 1 ) which does not clearly speak of either.! Even U 
it did, what evidence could that be of Buddhist belief? 

It should be pointed out, firstly, that these 
theories are mutually exclusive, and cannot be 
combined. If any one of them is right, then each 
of the others is wrong. Secondly, they are all 
almost exclusively based, so far as the Buddhist 
side of the question is concerned, on late records — 
records eight hundred years or more later than the 
events they purport to describe. To the present 
writer it seems indisputable that, if a historian 
■wishes to ascertain the genesis of a ‘ legend,’ the 
only scientific method is, first of all, to ascertain 
what is the earliest form in which the legend is 
recorded. The earliest form of the legend about 
the original tree is as follows. 

It is well known that there is no consecutive 
life (or legend) of the Buddha in the canon. But 
there are incidental references to certain episodes 
in his career. Of these at least twelve refer to the 
episode of the Wisdom Tree. But only two of 
them even mention the tree ; and then it is merely 
to say that when seated under the tree the Teacher 
thought such and such things. This simple fact 
is enough to dispose of the theory that the tree 
was nearly, if not quite, as important as the 
teacher.® In one of the longer composite Suttantas 
contained in the Dig/ia there is a short account of 
six previous Buddhas with a sketch of the life of 
Vipassi, the first of the six. This is so evidently 
drawn up as a mere imitation of the life of the 
historical Buddha that it is suggestive to find that 
the sketch contains no reference to a wisdom tree. 
This is the more remarkable since in the tabular 
paragraphs giving certain details about each of 
the six the name of the tree undw which each 
attained to enlightenment is also given. In none 
of the cases is the tree called a wisdom tree. 

If the above statements of fact are correct, it 
follows that the expression ‘ wisdom tree ’ or ‘tree 
of enlightenment ’ does not occur at all in any of 
the oldest of those canonical works which deal 
with the Dhamma (the law or religion), that it 
occurs once in all the other canonical works on the 
Dhamma, that it occurs only once in those that 
deal with the regulations of tlie order (the Vinaya), 
that that single reference is in the very latest 
portion of the Vinaya? and that the expression 
IS then used merely to distingnisli from other trees 
of the same kind and name that particular one 
under which the teacher was seated when he 


obtained enlightenment. 

For the later history of the original ‘wisdom 
tree ’ at Bodh-Gaya in India see art. GayA. 
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Dlpavarjisa, ed. H. Oldenberg, do. 1879 ; ilahdvarpsa, ed. 
W. Geiger (PTS, do. 1908) ; Jland-bodhivaTpsa, ed. S. A. Strong 
(PTS, do. 1891); James Fergusson, Tree and Serpent 
Worship, do. 1868; E. Senart, La Ligende du Buddha^ Psta, 
1882 ; H. Kem, Der Buddhismus, Germ. tr. H J»oo*n> 
2 vois., Leipzig, 1882-84 ; Kalha Upanifad, tr. Max Mulicr, 
SBE XV. [Oxford, 1884]; Vinaya, ed. H. Oldenberg, London, 
1870-83, tr. in Vinaya Texts, llahdvagga and Chularagga,tr. 
from the Pali by T. W. Bhys Davids and H. Oldenberg, SUB 
vols. xiii., xvii., xx. [Oxford, 1881-85] ; Samvdtta, ed. Won Fccr 
iPTS, London, 1884); Hajjhima, ed. V. Trenckner and K. 
Ohalmers {PTS, do. 1888-99); Uddna, ed. Paul Steinthal {PTS, 
do. 1885) : Dlgha, ed. T. W. Ehya Davids and J. E. Carpenter 


1 Kern, Buddhismus, li. 224. For the world-tree and the tree 
of life see J. H. Philpot, The Saered Tree, London, 1897, cm- 
iv. and vi. 

X The mention of the tree is at the opening page of tn» 
Vinaya (translated in Vinaya Texts, 1. 2=tXddna, 1 4 , and m 
ITddna, iii. 10). The other passages, which do not refer to tne 
tree, are Sarpvntta, L 105, 138 (tr. in Kindred Sayyigs, 1. 128, 
171 ff.): llajjhima,l. 22, 167 ff., 240ff., 11. 93-06; Udana, 1. 4 , 
IL 1, iiL 10. . 

3 On the chronological relations of the varioiu portions of “f 
Vinaya to one another see the Introduction to Vinaya sexts. 
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1BS8; T. Watters, On Yuan CAicanp’s IVowZs tn India, ecL 
T. W. IlhyB Da^'id3 and S. W. Bushell, 2 vols., I/jndon, 1904-05 ; 
T. W. Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, do. 1903. 

T. \V. liHYS Davids. 
WITCHCRAFT.— See Divination, Magio. 

WOMAN.— See Birth, Education, Emanci- 
pation, Ethics, Family, Marriage, and other 
articles. 

WONDERS.— See Miracles, Prodigies and 
Portents. 

WORD(SnmerianandBabyloman). — i. Original 
ideas. — ^The Sumerian vocable for ‘ word,’ or formal 
expression of command, is inim, deflected early to 
encm, and it was carefully distinguislied from the 
noun dug, ‘discourse,’ ‘speech,’ and the verb dug, 
‘to speak.’ Inim, enem, is Mways a noun and 
was translated into Semitic by amdtu. Both 
enem and amdtu obtained the secondarj’ meanings 
‘ affair,’ ‘ matter ’ (Latin res). The Sumerian word 
also developed the sense ‘incantation,’ t.c. the 
formal words of the magician, and hence the re- 
duplicated form inim-inim-ma (pronounced inim- 
nim-ma) became the ordinary rubric in the magic 
literature for ‘incantation’ (Semitic Siptu). The 
present writer derives the noun inim from the 
verbal root nim, 'utter a decision,’ ‘issue a formal 
word,' whence is also derived the noun nam, ‘ fate,’ 
‘decision.’ The Semitic noun amdtu is derived 
from a root wamil (hdi), ‘speak,’ ‘curse,’ found 
otherwise only in Aramaic in the forms idmd’, 
'dnid'. The Sumerians and consequently the 
Somites regarded a formally spoken ‘ word,’ con- 
taining the force of a command or promise, as a 
defini^ and real thing. It possessed magical and 
terrible power if it issued from a deity, from a 
priest, or from a human being under formal cir- 
cumstances. Hence witnesses who were present 
at a legal transaction which ordinarily involved an 
oath were called galu inim-inim-ma, ‘ men of the 
words,’ or men who were present when formal 
‘words’ or matters were arranged. A witness is 
sometimes called inim-su, ‘one who knows the 
word,’ i.e. one who knows what formal words were 
stated in a transaction. 

The formally spoken word of any of the great 
ods was regarded by the Sumerians as a real 
ivine entity. For the early period we have only 
the personal names of Sumerians as a source for 
our study, but undoubtedly the conception of the 
word as an agent of god’s wrath, which became in 
later times one of the principal features of Sumero- 
Babylonian religion, arose long before the liturgical 
texts in which alone this doctrine bos been pre- 
served. This is the aspect of the word which was 
chiefly developed in Sumerian theology, but they 
also held that the encm, or word, of a great god 
might be a good and kind agent of deity when not 
uttered in wrath to punish the sins of men. Before 
2900 B.c. occur such personal names as the follow- 
ing: Enem-ma-ni-zia, ‘His word is true,’ i.e. the 
god’s word is a faithful support;* Enem-azag-su- 
da-ri, ‘The word of the wise one is eternal.’* In 
the period of Ur (25th cent.) occur the names 
Enem-dug-ga-{ni), ‘His good word,’* and Enim- 
^Bau-ni-gi, ‘The word of the goddess Bau is true.’* 
Even in a passage to the destructive word of the 
gods Ann, EnlU, Slarduk, and Nebo from a liturgy 

* M. V. NtkolsU, Donmunts ds la plus aneisnns Ipopu ehal- 
asmns ds la eoilselitm Likhatchsff, SL Pctcrsburs, 190S, no. 8, 
Ml. Til. S, and ete p. 100; also Maurice Allotte de la Fuye, 
Documsnts prisargonimus, Paris, 190S-1S, no. 87, U. 1 and 
P<“*»m ; also frequent In the later period ; R Ohiera, A Sgl- 
faftare cf Personal Karnes, Philadelphia, 1910, p. 69. 

a w^py^'sted. ‘The ■ndse one’ refers to a deity. 

• ' R Huber, DU Personennamen in den Eeilsehrifturtvndsn 
^'»^Zeit derEBnige von Erund Kisin, Leiprif, 1907, p. 1S5, 


of the 21st cent, a line runs, ‘His word has no 
evil,’ i.e. does no wrong.* It is, therefore, certain 
that the Sumerian conception of the word of the 
gods was not necessarily that of an avenging 
messenger. Nor is the idea of a curse inherent in 
the original use of the term. They simply attri- 
buted_ to the formally spoken word of a great ^od 
a semi-personality ; they thought of it as a divine 
agent.® 

2 . The ‘word of wrath.' — ^The Sumerian liturgies 
in all periods of their evolution chant at great 
length the destructive work of the avenging word 
which is sent by the angered gods to chastise man- 
kind for their sins.* In the earliest known liturgi- 
cal fragment (period of Gudea, c. 2C50) a passage 
to the Verbum Irce occurs. 

‘Thy Word upon the sea haa been projected and returne 
not.’< 

But passages on the ‘word of wrath’ must have 
been employed in public choral services in pre- 
Sargonic times, i.e. before 2800 B.c. The name 
Encm-dug-dug.qa-ni an-dub, ‘The word which he 
spoke shakes the heavens,’ is found on a temple 
record of Lugalanda (c. 2850),® and an abbreviated 
form of it, Encm-du-du, occurs in the period of 
Ur.® This name, like so many Sumerian personal 
names, has been taken from the liturgies, and the 
line which supplied it recurs frequently in passages 
to the destructive word. 

‘The Word which on high Bhakcth the he&vens, 

The Word which beneath causes the earth to tremble/ 7 
That alone is conclusive evidence for the existence 
of this theolojncal conception and for these doleful 
descriptions of the destructive word in public song 
services at the very beginning of Sumerian civiliza- 
tion. 

In tbe earlier stages of Sumerian liturgical wor- 
ship, when only single son^ melodies or lamenta- 
tions were employed, we hnd references to this 
idea. A long lament of the Weejiing Mother, who 
is represented, ns so frequently in later composi- 
tions, in the r6le of a mother-goddess wailing for 
her people, has in the very opening lines a passage 
which attributes all the woes of humanity to the 
words of Anu and Enlil. Sin invariably provokes 
the anger of the gods and they send the ‘ word of 
wrath °to hasten forth and nfllict mankind. Hence 
the great earth-mother, who loves men and shares 
their sorrows, is also afflicted by the word. 

‘In the homo It causes life to cease, in the flocks (t) It causes 
life to cease. 

To the wedded once It causes life to cease, among children It 
causes life to cease. 

It has taken them as prey. It has caused them to disappear. 

His Word speeds me, speeds me forth, as oft os It comes to me 
my face Is prostroteo. 

When the Word of Anu came to me. 

When the Word of Enlil came to me. 

When to my temple he came, 

Wien by the mountain road ho entered.'* 

A liturgy of the compiled type, which preceded in 
order of evolution tlie canonical compositions of 
the Isin period,* has a remarkable melody of the 
Weeping Mother, in which she thus describes the 
misery of the city Ur ; 

•May Ann prerent his Word. 

May Enlil order kindness. 


r S. Langdon, Sitmerian and Babylonian Psalms (hereafter 
cited ns SBP), p. 70, 22, 

* See, on both propitious and hostile liews of the Word, 1 3 
below, ud, udde, the angry spirit. 

s See art. Pbatee (Babylonian), rol. x. p. 165 1. 

4 PSBA xxxiv. [1912] 156. 

» Allotte de In Fuye, no. 234. 111. 8, • Huber, p. 125. 

Tlyingdon, SBP, p. 78, 18-14, see also pp. 93, 41; 83, 11; 
100, 40. On personal names which refer to the bj-mns on the 
Word BCC ERE Ii. 172, 

« S. Inngdon, • Uturgy to Innlnl,' RA Ix. [I9I2J 6-11. 

* Bee the Introduction to Langdon, Sumerian Liturgies mtd 
Psalms (hereafter died oe SLF), Philadelphia, 1019. 
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Its foundations it has annihilated and reduced to the miserjr 
of silence. 

Unto Anu I cry, “How long?" 

Unto Bnlil I myself do pray. 

"My city has been destroyed,” will I tell them. 

“Ur has been destroyed,” will I tell them.'l 

The fifth melody of this early liturgy is the 
Verbum Tree, and henceforth all the canonical 
Sumerian liturgies contain one song to the ‘ word 
of wrath.’ Before giving a selection from this 
most notable song to the word, let us note that 
the idea of enem, ‘word,’ had become so fully 
associated with divine wrath that it was called ud, 
■udde, ‘storm,’ ‘angry spirit.’ Portions of this 
melody to the word of Enlil follow : 

' Enlil utters the angry spirit and the people wall. 

The angry spirit has destroyed prosperity in the land and the 
people wail. 

The angry spirit has taken peace from Sumer and the people 
wail. 

He sent the woeful spirit of wrath and the people wail. 
Kingaludda and Uddagubba into his hand he entrusted. 

He has spoken the angry spirit which exterminates the Land 
and the nation wails. 

Enlil sent the fire-god as his helper. 

The mighty wrathful spirit of Anu was spoken and the people 
wail. 

The city Ur like a garment thou hast destroyed, like ... thou 
hast scattered.’!! 

The above is the most important passage in 
Sumerian literature for the personification of the 
word. Enlil sends two messengers, Eiiigitludda 
and Uddagubba, to attend the word as he goes 
forth to execute vengeance upon mankind for their 
sins. The name Einga'l'idda' means ‘ messenger of 
the angry spirit,’ and Uddagubba means ‘he who 
stands by the angry spirit.’ Both of these are 
minor deities, and the former became a well-knoivn 
demon.® Here also the fire-god is sent forth by 
the earth-god Enlil as an attendant of the angry 
spirit — an idea which survived in post-Exilic Hebrew 
in connexion with the visitation of the rua^, or 
spirit, of Jabweh among men. Joel describes the 
visitation of God’s spirit in the words ; 

‘ I will place marvels in heaven and earth, hlood, and fire, and 
pillars of smoke. 

And the idea appears notably in the gift of tongues 
at Pentecost in NT times : 

‘And there came suddenly from heaven a sound as of a 
rushing mighty wind, and it filled the whole place in which 
they were sitting, and there appeared unto them cloven tongues 
as of fire.’ o 

In all the canonical Sumerian liturgies which 
were borrowed by the Semites and continued in 
use down to the age of Alexander the Great, and 
even into the era of the Seleucidte, is found at 
least one song to the spirit of wrath. Since the 
word (enem) or spirit (ud) of Anu, the heaven-god 
and father of all gods, almost invariably comes 
first, we infer that the spoken word issued from 
heaven is the original idea, and then the same 
power was attributed to Enlil, the earth-god, and 
to a few others of the great deities. The following 
list of partially restored liturgies in which the 
song to the word or spirit has been preserved is in 
the present stage of Sumerology exhaustive : 

(1) Enlil seriea : babbar-ri babbar-ri-gim te-ga-bi zal, ‘ Like the 
sun, like the sun his approach illuminates inserted in the 
first raelody.6 Here ltd and enem ore both employed. 

’ Spirit (u(i) that brings the youth to extremity, spirit that 
brings the maid to extremity. 

Spirit that destroys the stalls, spirit that desolates the folds. 
Possessor of loisdom, spirit whose intentions are not dis- 
cerned. 

Spirit that reduces ail things to obedience. 

The word of Enlil rushes forth and eye beholds It not.’ 

t Selections from the fourth melody of Nippur 70S0, published 
in SLP, no. IX. 

* Selection from the fifth melody of Nippur 7080. 
a See the note In SLP, p. 283. 

< J1 230. 8 Ac 22f.. 

8 Langdon, Sumerian Liturgical Texts, 158, 16-169, 25. It is j 
probable that this liturgy contained a section entirely devoted ; 
to the word. A Weeping Mother series employs the same i 
hymn ; see below, no. 16. ' 


(2) Enlil series: elum gudsun-e mxt^zu kurkurra, 'Miehty one 
that overwhelms, thy name Is upon all lands*; fourth 
song.i 

' A tempest it Is, shattering the mountains. 

As lor the lord his word is a tempest. 

The heart of the mighty one is a tempest. 

The heart of Enlil is a tempest’ 

(8) Enlil ©series: uddam gii-de-de-dS, ’IVhen like a storm he 
cries’ ; first song on tablet 2 of the Assyrian edition; song 
to the enem of Anu, Enlil, and Adad.s 
(4) Weeping Mother series: nimalla gu-di-dUg hi-bi ba-da-nad, 
‘The cow wailed and in her place lay down’ ; song to the 
word inserted in the first melody, lines 11-16.* An ex- 
tremely long hymn to the word of Anu and Enlil of thli 
series occupies two tablets.* 

(6) Nergal series : a long hymn to the word of Nergal ; thi 
last song of the series, followed by the erSemma, or reces- 
Bional.8 

(6) Nergal series : two long hymns to the word of Nergal, the 

first of which is a du^icato of the one cited in no. 5 ; the 
last two songs of a liturgy to Nergal followed by the 
ertemmafi 

(7) Nebo series : two songs to the word of Nebo in the third 

tablet of the series ukhin-ta eS-bar-ra til-la, ‘In the 
assembly wisdom is departed.’® 

(8) Weeping Mother series: contains two passages to the word 
of Anu and Enlil inserted into two songs.? 

(9) A liturgy of songs, all devoted to the word. Particular at- 

tention is given to the word of Marduk, and the SVeeping 
Mother is represented in two songs as affleted by the 
word : 

‘The exalted one like a wind, like a wind. 

The exalted one like a wind has cast me down, even me. 

The exalted one, the lord of lands, 

He of intangible thoughts, whose word is true, 

Against whose command there is no turning back. 

The exalted Enlil, the utterance of whose mouth is unalter- 
able. 

This angry spirit destroys the folds, rends the stalls. 

My roots are rent, my forests are despoiled of leaves. 

Like a lone wHlow-tree by the river’s bank he has made me, 
Like a cedar in the desert he has made me. 

Like a lone tamarisk in the storm he has made me. 

Behold the mighty one like a lone rush-reed has brought me 
low.’ 

An exceedingly difficult passage attributes the following 
expression to the mother-goddess : 

‘I am the word of the lord, because of its misery wailing I sit.*l 
The first half of the line is interpreted to mean that the mother- 
goddess is possessed by the wrathful word, she is completely 
in its power.8 

(10) Nergal series: agalgalla Hl-sum, ‘Flood that drowns the 
harvest’ ; a song to the word of Nergal is inserted into the 
first litany, and it was followed by a second hymn to the 
word which has not yet been recovered.!® 

(11) A liturgy to the word of Anu arranged to commemorate 
the destruction of the city Ur : anna elume u-a enemma- 
nt, ' Of exalted heaven lofty is his word.’ The first two 
tablets only are preserved. They include hymns to the 
words of the moon-god, the sun-god, and the thunder-god. 
The second song of the liturgy, following upon the hymn 
to the word of Anu and Enlil, is devoted to the Weeping 
Mother.!! 

(12) Selection from an unknown series containing two hymns to 
the word. The first hymn begins, ‘ His word hastens forth 
from Ekur, his word is the burden of the storm.’ It is an 
old hymn to the word of Enlil, the earth-god. The litany 
includes references to the word of Ea, of Damkina hfs 
spouse, of JIarduk, of Nebo and of Sakknt, all of which 
are said to proceed from Ekur, the temple of Enlil in 
Nippur.!* The second hymn on this tablet is among the 
most remarkable of ail the songs to the word. Fifteen 


I The text (after Zimraem) is ed. in SLP, pp. 292-303 ; see, for 
the song to the word, p. 299. 

* See Langdon, Babyltmian Liturgies (hereafter cited as BL), 
p. 25. 

* Published in BL, p. 43, and SBP, pp. 18-35. 

* Published in BL, no. 73, pp. 47-49, to be restored from the 
duplicate, SBP, p. 76. 

a Text in G. Reisner, Sumerisch-babyloniscLe Hymnen, 
Berlin, 1896, no. 7 ; ed. in SBP, pp. 76-78. 

8 BL, pp. 65-88. 

7 For the text see BL, plates lxix.-lxx. For a tr. of the nrst 
passage see p. 74. For the second passage see pp. 107 f. and 
74 f. 

8 That is clearly the meaning of the line (see SBP, p. 46, 15, 
where the end of the line should be read Se-dm du dm-du). 

8 The series was called uddam ln-dm-(mu)-ul, ‘Like the 
wrathful spirit (his word) has been established.’ Six songs of 
tablets 1 and 2 are edited In SBP, pp. 33-55. The remainder 
of the series, t.e. tablets 3-6, are supposed to contain similar 
material. ,, , 

10 K. 69, ed. in J. Bollenrucher, Gebeteund nymnenan NergaL 
Leipzig, 1904, pp. 32, 40-35. 35. See also for variant Of a part 
of this song to the word, SBP, 43, 49-47, 18. 

II Ed. in SBP, pp. 63-67. . 

!* This remarkable hymn to the word Is ed. In SBP , pp. 

(lines 1-30), and the remainder of the hymn will bo found o» 
pp. 76-78, lines 16-reverse 4. 
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Hoes from the end of the composition hare been preserrcd, 
but the opening lines are lost. It reads : 

' ItBjlaO (luluppu) distresses small and great. 

Small and great it crushes and pours into a heap. 

When on the river it rushes, a deluge it causes. 

When on the Tigris it rushes, a deluge it causes. 

When on the Euphrates it rushes, a deluge it causes. 

[When on the ... it rushes, a deluge it causesj.i 
When it hastens in the ravines of the hills a deluge it causes. 
When the Ixird 2 speaks, then it hastens and a deluge it brings. 
The child-bearing mother walied, “Behold my son doth send 
(the word)." 

The mother Damkina waiied, " Behold my son doth send.” 
Unto her chamber she entered, she hastened (walling), *' Be- 
hold my son doth send." 

Son whom in the sacred bowl 1 baptized, "Behold my son 
doth send.” 

Son who from the stone bowl has eaten, “Behold my son doth 
send." 

He who ate has of himself grown great, “Behold my eon doth 
send.” 

Him that with a measuring-rod I proved, " Behold my son 
doth send."'* 

We have here an Interesting situation. Damkina, a mother- 
goddess, wife of Ea the water-god, laments the ruin caused by 
the word of her own son llarduk. 

(15) Nergal series, second tablet : a long hymn to the word of 

Nergal occupies nearly the entire tablet ; it Is followed by 
a short song in which Nergal is imprecated to send his 
destructive word upon all wicked lands.< 

(14) Enlil series : title unknown. Only one tablet of the series 
has been recovered. The liturgj" contained two short 
hymns to the word of Enlil at the end of this fciblet.* 

(16) Enlil series: ame barana-ra, ‘The hero to his sanctuary.’ 

Four of the six tablets of this liturgy are known.® The 
liturgy contained at least one song to the word of Enlil.* 
(16)JWeeping Mother scries : uru Juinne, ‘ She whose city was 
destroyed.* Four of the six tablets of this liturgy ore 
known. Tablet 6 has a songto the word of Enlil, identical 
with the one employed in the first tablet of the Enlil series, 
no. 1 above.* 


3. The spirit (ud). — In the preceding discussion 
some attention is necessarily given to the identi- 
fication of tlie word of a god witli his breath or 
spirit. As in tlie case of the ‘ word ’ (enem, inim), 
the term for ‘spirit’ or ‘breath’ (xtd) of a god 
had not originally a destructive and violent sense, 
but its use in that sense became almost universal 
and consequently should be rendered in most 
passages by ‘angry spirit,’ ‘spirit of wratli.’ In 
all of the present writer’s translations ‘angry 
Mirit’ renders the Sumerian Semitic ■Amu. 
The Sumerian ud is the ordinary word for ‘ day,’ 
and BO is the Semitic fJmw. The Sumerians, and 
after them the Semites, conceived the breath of a 
god as a warm flood of liglit. When a god’s anger 
was aroused, his breath went forth as a storm, and 
consequently both rid and 47 nu came to mean 
‘ storm.’ But the original idea of the divine spirit 
or breath must he defined. A passage on the 
wrathful word of Enlil is introduced by the re- 
markable statement, ‘The utterance of tliy moutli 
is a beneficent wind, the breath of life of the 
lands.’ The soul of the god is here defined os a 
kindly wind* which gives life to mankind.** A 
proper name of a man in tlie period of the Ur 
dynasty was Udde-nigSag, ‘the spirit (of god) is a 
blessing,’ and another is Udde-nigSig, ‘the spirit 
is goodness.’ ** A name in tlie pre-Sargonic period 
is Ud-muknS, ‘the spirit has become reconciled,’ 

* This line is omitted on the rnriante. 

* ilarduk Is referred to here. 

* The text of tliis hymn has been reconstructed from Rclsncr, 
Plate llcSB/*, p. 74 ; BA, no. 41, and a small fregment pub- 
lished by Bruno Xlcifsncr, Atspnolog. Studien i'O xv. 6), 
Leipzig, 1912. no. S, p. 70. 

® Ed. in SBP, pp. SO-^ 

* See SDP, p. 02, 8-13, for the first hymn to the word in this 
liturgy; and for the second hymn which followed here, sec H. 
Zimmern, Sumtr. Kvlllieder ata alt-babplon, Zeit, Leipzig, lOlS, 
no. 105, ohv. 6 H. 

•Reisner, no. 20, tablets; no. S3, tablet 6. Nos. 14 and 15 
belong to the series, but cannot be fixed in order. 

1 See SBP, np. 09, SO-B O, f-O. 

* Tr. in SBP, pp. 187, 1P-18S, 37. 

* With Uils aspect of the divine breath Is to be ooinpared the 

Hebrew riioj of On * Not shall xny spirit abide in man/ 

124, 17-18. 

U IjCvraln, L* Temps dei roit d'Ur, Paris, 1912, p. 105. See 
weo Huber, Ptrsonennament p. 65. where read UdjU^nigia^a 
for the Utu^hil'gaT'lagga, ‘ 


t.c. the Avratli of god is appeased.* It is said of 
the mother-goddess Ishtar, ud-de-da ba-e-t^g, ‘ by 
the spirit thou art filled,’ i.e., the spirit of one of 
the great gods was given unto jicr,^ She is tliu.s 
endowed with supreme power. In the same 
manner kings are given the divine ‘word.’ Ur- 
Nina is called the man inim-sig ‘nnto 

whom wM given the word of the goddc.ss Nina.’* 
Ur-Bau is described as the man inim-vm-da-gti 
^Innini, ‘unto whom was given tlio wortf of 
Ishtar.’ * It is obvious, tlierefore, that the spirit 
or breath of a god was practically identical with 
his word, and it was personified as an agent ot 
good works. This phase of its actirity ns a 
verbttm creator, a spirit of wisdom and cosmic 
reason, appears only in Semitic tc.xts wlicrc the 
Semitic word mummu is employed. In Snmerioi? 
texts the beneficent and philosophic aspect of the 
word is wholly overshadowed by its activity ns an 
agent of wrath. 

‘The spirit (t«f) of the heart of Ann which baa become evilly 
disposed,’ says a line of a hymn to the word, end the tid is 
called the messenger of the lord of the lands (i.e. Enlil).* 
Another passage states explicitly, ‘The spirit Is the word ot 
Enlil.’* The expression, ‘ the merciless spirit,’ was so common 
that It appears in grammatical texts.* And, when the UTalhlul 
word had executed Judgment on the earth, the god who sent 
him forth recalled him. * When Anu spoke, tlie word returned 
to its place.’* 

4. The ‘word of wrath’ in Hebrew. — Tlie 
Sumerian belief in the wrathful word of the gods 
passed into late Hebrew theological beliefs. The 
description of Jahweh’s word by an Alexandrian 
Jew in the Greek book, the Wisdom of Solomon, 
is obviously under the influence of Sumerian 
liturries which were being sung everywhere in 
Bah^onia at that time : 

‘Thine all-powerful Word leaped from heaven down from the 

roj-al throne, 

A stem warrior, into the midst of the doomed land. 

Bearing as a sharp sword thine unfeigned oommandment, 

And standing filled all things with death.’* 


A post-Exilic Psalm reflects clearly the Sumerian 
idea: 

•He sendeth his commandment upon the e.arth ; 

His Word runneth very swltlly.’i* 

Even more direct is the evidence of the post- 
Exilic Isaiah, for iicre we have words written by 
a prophet who almost certainly lived in Baby- 
lonia. 

‘80 shall my word bo which goetb up from my mouth ; ft shall 

not return unto me void. 

For It shall have done that which I desired. 

And shall have accomplished that for which I sent It’ ** 

5. The word as creative wisdom.— Tlie Sumer- 
ians and Babylonians invariably regarded water os 
the uncreated first principle and source of all things 
created. Tlie tTcativc lorm or principle resided 
in the primordial watery chaos. Since wc do not 
have any Sumerian sources for tlie doctrine of the 
cosmic word, hut only a syllahar which gave the 
term, now unfortunately broken away, it is im- 
po.’wible to state exactly what it was. Evidence 
deduced above for the beneficent activity of a 
god’s word and breath induces the conjecture that 
the Sumerians employed tlie term intm, ‘ word,' 
for cosmic creative form or reason. At any rate 
we know tlint the term mummu ” wn.s said to mean 
‘loud voice,’ apparently because the roar of the 
thunder- or rain-god wn.s adopted as a term for the 
indwelling wisdom of water. Wo know that ud, 

1 Nikolski, 16, 1. 11. * SIP, no. 3, line 17. 

* F. Thurcau-Dangin, Die turner, und ekiad. KC-nxjHn- 
tehriften, Leipzig, 1907, p. 4 c. col. v. 6. 

« A. p. CO, II. 1. » SBP, p. 16, lines 1 0 and 23. 

* Or ‘the spirit of the word of Enlil,’ the t‘.orin-brealb of Ibi 
won! of F.nlil (SBP, p. 03. S3 ; see also DL, p. 107, 1C). 

7 Gmu tapado. « PSBd xl. (lOlS) 70, line IS. 

» See S. llolrats in R. H. Charles, Apeerypba and Pttud- 
niarapha eflhe Old Testament, Oxford, 1013, L CCS. 

l«PeH7**. liliSSU. 

IS Commonly supposed fo be Semitic. Hummu may be, how. 
ever, Sumerian end a word for • form.’ See Hiureau-Dingin fn 
RAttyr xvd. (lOCOJ 1C3, D. 8. The SemlUc Icterpretetloa of 
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‘breath,’ ‘storm,’ was also identified with the 
thunder-god.^ Mummu at any rate was the 
accepted Semitic “ term, and me.ans ‘voice.’ It 
was personified and survived in tlie writings of the 
Greek historian Damaseius as Moyinis. According 
to Damascius, Mummu was tlie intelligible world 
and the only-begotten son of Apsu, the nether .sea 
of fresh water, and Tiamat, the salt water sea. 
Since all things descended from w.ater and wisdom 
resided in water, Enki, god of water, was called 
mummu ban kala, ‘ Mummu (creative reason) 
which creates all things.’ Also Nebo, god of 
writing and son of Enki, was identified with 
mummu, ‘who fashions the things created.’ When 
Marduk, at the hands of the Babylonian priests, 
became the son of Enki and creator of the world, 
he also was identified with mummu. 

According to Sumero- Babylonian philosophy, 
the reality of anything consists in its ‘form’ 
(fyzr ; Semitic usurtu), i.e. the divine mental 
concept which is revealed to mankind by its 
name. For example, the word ‘ bowl ’ is a name 
by means of which its ‘ form ’ or the divine 
concept is revealed to man. All knowledge is 
revelation, and the reality of things is not their 
tangibleness but the mental concept, and things 
cannot exist until a god has this mental concept. 
Fundamentally all things, material and immaterial, 
rest upon the mental activity of the water-god, 
which IS mummu and was personified cosmic reason. 
Hence the universe was conceived to be held 
together by a band or cord, rihsu, marlcasu, a 
divine creative reason. Such was the philosophic 
and mystic concept of the word in Babylonia.* 

6. The Greeks borrow the Babylonian idea of 
creative reason. — There can be little doubt but 
that Thales, founder of the Ionian school of 
hylozoism, who regarded water as the first principle, 
borrowed his ideas from Babylonia. Here in 
the Ionian school of Thales, Anaximander, and 
Anaximenes, all of Miletus, cosmic substance 


itself is reason, wisdom, and harmony.* That 
strikingly corresponds to the activity of the 
Babylonian Logos or Mummu. Heraclitus (q.v.) 
of Ephesus, who developed the ideas of his pre- 
deces.sors at Miletus at the end of the 6th cent, 
shortly after the fall of Babylonia, adopted fire ns 
the universal element, sometimes defined as hot 
breath in his writings. He is the originator of 
the cosmic philosophy of ‘ becoming,’ the ceaseless 
transformation of all things from lire or heat 
through various stages back again to fire. And 
the cosmic law or reason working beneath all this 
process of becoming is Xfryor, or the word. We do 
not know whether the earlier Ionian philosophers 
employed XAyos in this sense, but there seems to 
be an apparent connexion between the creative 
wisdom or word of the Babylonians and the law of 
eternal becoming or the ‘word ’ of Heraclitus.* 

7. Influence of Babylonian creative word in 
Hebrew.—The Hebrew employs both ‘ word ’ (iji) 
and ‘spirit’ (on) in much the same way as the 
Babylonians employed mummu. We have seen 
that the Sumerians and Babylonians regarded the 
spoken word and the breath of the god as intimately 
connected and originally as beneficent agents. 
Although Hebrew has not the profound mystic 
and cosmic philosophy of the Babylonian, there is 
an obvious connexion between the two cultures at 
this point. We may not infer borrowing here, 
but the similarity must be noted. A passage of 
an Exilic Psalm confirms the suspicion that the 
•writer knew Babylonian theological ideas ; 

‘ By the word of Jahweh were the heavens created. 

And by the breath of his mouth all their host’ • 

Literatubb. — S. Langdon, Sumerian and Babylonian 
Psalm- 1 , Paris, 1009, Babylonian Liturmes, do. 1913, Sumerian 
Liturgical Texts, Philadelphia, 1917, Sumerian Liturgies and 
Psalms, do, 1909, ‘ The Babylonian Conception of the Logos, ' 
JRAS, 1918, pp. i33-ii9. Other texts and literature are cited 
in the footnotes. S. LaNGDON. 

WORLD.— See CosMOGONV and Cosmologv. 
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Primitive (H. B. Alexandee), p. 762. 

Babylonian (S. Langdon), p. 767. 

Buddhist (L. de LA VallEe Pocssin), p. 768. 

Celtic.— See Celts. 

Chinese (R. F. Johnston), p. 769. 

Christian (J. V. Baktlet), p. 762. 

Egyptian (A. M. Blackman), p. 770. 

Greek (A. W. Maie), p. 782. 

Hebrew (G. H. Box), p. 788. 

Hindu (A. F. A. Hillebrandt), p, 795. 

WORSHIP (Primitive).— What is worship? 
The word itself is English, and almost untranslat- 
able into other languages. Originally it implied 
acts prompted by veneration, but with stress of 
time and weight of usage it has come tp be applied 
to the whole range of religious behaviour, po that 
one might well say that worship is the active side 
of religion. Even so, the meaning does not stop 
with the notion of act ; it is also the attitude whicfi 
prompts the act ; it is the belief which stays the 
attitude ; it is the faculty ■\vhich empowers the 
belief. In each of these guises it is multiform : 
qua act it includes cult and tabu, rites sacramental 
mummu as ‘ voice ' would then be based upon a false etymology 
or be influenced by their use of the term amdtu, ‘ word,' as a 
verbum creator, 

1 R. E. Briinnow, A Classified List of .. . Cuneiform 
Ideographs, pt. i.. Leyden, 1887, no. 7791. It should be noted 
also that the Hebrews often spoke of the breath (mi) of Jahweh 
as a storm-wind (Ex 16®, Is 601®, Ps I 8 I®) and as his wrath 
(Job 4» 1630). 

s Perhaps a Semitiolzed Sumerian word mumma, ‘torm C(- 

*8ee. On this section, Langdon, ‘The Babylonian Conception 
of the Logo*,' PBAS, 1918, pp. 433-tt9. 


Jain (M. Ste-venson), p. 799. 

Japanese (M. Revon), p. 802. 

Jewish (H. Loewe), p. 804. 

Muslim, — See PILGRIMAGE (Muhammadan), 
Prayer (Muhammadan). 

Parsi (E. Edwards), p. 807. 

Roman (J. S. Reid), p. 808. 

Slavic. —See Slavs. 

Teutonic.— See Teutonic Religion. 


and rites ascetic, indulgence and devotion, feast 
and penance ; qua attitude it pairs off fear and 
love, dread and adoration, or it mingles them in 
the sense of awe ; qua belief it ranges from myth to 
philosophy, from creed to science, from passion for 
ideas to respect for truth ; and qua faculty it is 
said to be absent in some men. Nor can it be de- 
fined by its objects ; for in the context of worship 
is included not only communion with deity, but 
also traffic with the deidl, while it cannot be 

1 See art lomo Puilosoput. . 

* For a definition of the metaphj'sical use of X({yor (word) m 
Heraclitus see H. Diels, Utrakleilt^i von Ephesos^f Berlin, 1905/, 
p. ix. Diels translates \6yot In Heraclitus ‘ world*law J b®® 
also Diels, Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker^^ Berlin, 191z, 
p. 77. This Interpretation is generally adop^d by all historiana 
of philosophy. See P. Tannery, Pour Vhuioirt de la 
helune, Paris, 18S7, pp. 172, 180-189, and pasHm; Z, Zeller, 
GnindrUs der G^ch, der grUch. Philotopnie^y Leipzig, 1905, 
p. 60, where AtJyo? In Heraclitus Is rendered hi* rniL'erjai 
intcllvgence ' ; MaxHeInze's ed. of F. Deberweg, G'rurtdn/r 
Qeseh. der PhUoiophie\ Berlin, 1894, pt. 1., p. 65 and jxwnm, 
also art. Looos, vol. yilL pp. 18^188. 
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separated froni_ the intercourse of man with man. 
If we were to judge by phrase alone, its compre- 
hensive comple.Tity would be apparent : along with 
‘divine worship,’ the ‘house of worship,’ etc., 
come ‘ancestor- worship,’ ‘devil-worship,’ ‘idol- 
worship,’ ‘ nature-worship,’ ‘ snake- worship,’ * tree- 
worship,’ and what not? The residual fact seems 
to be that the word is catholic of all activities — 
phj'sical, psychical, social— to which the adjective 
_‘ religious’ can be applied ; while, by discourtesy, 
it passes on to every other kind of pursuit that may 
be regarded as governed by a sufficiently intense 
interest, as ‘ dollar-worship,’ ‘ woman-worship.’ 

Probably no readier mode of suggesting the 
range of meaning embraced in the conception of 
worship is at hand than the presenting of a list of 
the principal articles in this Encyclopaedia which 
portray ite phases (and along with them should be 
taken the general art. Reugion). They include 
Anointing, Asceticissi, Austeuities, Baptism, 
Celibacy, Chastity, Cojimdnion with the 
Dead, Communion with Deity, Confession, 
Consecration, Deification, Devotion and De- 
votional Literature, Expiation and Atone- 
ment, Fasting, Feasting, Human Sacrifice, 
Hymns, Images and Idols, Initiation, Mys- 
teries, Oath, Ordeal, Penance, Pilgrimage, 
Prayer, Priest and Priesthood, Processions 
AND Dances, Prophecy, Propitiation, Puri- 
fication, Sacraments, Sacrifice, Secret 
Societies, Tabu, Totemism. All these refer to 
modes or ideals of worship which are nearly uni- 
versal among the races of men, while a multitude 
of special titles indicate particulars of rite and cult 
developed from these major forms. Along with 
these designations of ritual forms, constituting 
the acts of worship, should be consiilered those 
having to do with its occasions : Birth, Death, 
Marriage, Puberty, or, in a social mode, .<ieed- 
time (cf. Phallisji), Harvest, Sabbath, War ; 
and again those designating its objects : Ancestor- 
Worship, Demons and Spirits, God, Kelics, 
Saints ; while, finally, the psychical states induced 
by rites or regarded as their foundation cannot be 
excluded from the meaning of the term : Animism 
(which is really a state of mind, not a system of 
thought). Holiness, Love (in its theological sense). 
Mysticism, Possession, Reverence, Sanctifica- 
tion are examples. The whole idea is complex 
beyond definition, and, although it is undoubtedly 
inmarily a designation of the active side of re- 
igion, especially of cult and rite, yet the activities 
are of such a nature as to be beyond ciiamcteriza- 
tion except when taken in connexion with their 
objects, their occasions, and tlieir psychical edects. 

I. Cult and culture.— Worship, broadly defined, 
is the active phase of religion, ns riiade manifest 
in rite and cult. What, then, is its ‘ primitive 
character? The question has been often debated 
and is really important : Are _we to identify ns the 
primitive (i) modes of worship found among con- 
temporary or recent savage peoiiles, or (2) the 
historicnlly and biologically first evidences of re- 
ligious cult, or (3) the logically prior factors — i.e. 
the psychologically significant and the philoBopIii- 
eally essential elements of human nature displayed 
throughout the whole course of the religious 
development of mankind ? The first of these tlirw 
is without question the current usage, and the 
second is commonly aligned with it; con- 
temporaneous savage cults arc regarded a-s typical 
of historically primitive ideas by a niajonty of 
writers. Nevertheless, there has been in the piy't, 
and there is still, a vigorous current of opinion 
which maintains that _ savagery shows quite ns 
much degeneration os it does conservation of re- 
ligion, in its primitive value ; and this opinion de- 
rivee explicit support from the observed facts, for 
VOL. xir. — s8 




I grossness and decadence in rite and cult Iwloug 
j not to the most utter savages, but frequently to 
peoples well adv.anccd in material civilirnfion, 
while an enormous amount of .superstition^ lunil>or 
is obvious survival from what was once significant 
custom or intelligible belief. In short, in the 
matter of religion, as in all other matters .showing 
the form of evolution, the law of development 
seems to he that of the central and healthy tvjw, 
following n true norm of nature, while over ngn’inst 
it are all manner of faiit,a.«tic outgrowths niul by- 
plays, alike degenerative and destructive. U'e- 
ligioits cult, formal worship, is, in fact, no liirect 
variable of culture ; it possesses a tyjie and signifi- 
cance of its own which mu.st he dissectcil out from 
the accompanying contexts of economic, political, 
msthetic, and iutelleetiial life, before it c-m he 
properly comprehended. 

It is at this point that the third mode of con- 
sideration, the psychological and the philosophical, 
becomes important. Recent years have seen the 
rapid ctowIIi of a verj’ considerable literature 
devoted to the psychology of religion, its ellbrt 
being (1) to describe the particular states and pro- 
cesses of minil which lead to worship and define it, 
and (2) to cxpl.ain their relationship to the whole 
context of human nature and the world which ha.s 
created it. If there is a religious ‘instinct,’ the 
definition of its forms and occasions is the patent 
key to the interpretation of all religious phen- 
omena, and from it the ‘primitive’ in religion 
must be trued to type. This is the task of the 
psj-chologist, while on the side of tho philosouhcr 
there remain to bo put the great iirohleins of I he 
truth and value of religion. The philosophic task, 
too, is receiving yearly more attention, with the 
‘pliilosophy of values’ a.s tho central controversy, 

A broad oh.sorvation of the wliole range of facts 
connected with the relation of cult to culliirc 
fortifies tho significance of the psychologico-philo- 
sophical view-point. Slinmanism (i?.*'.), in one 
form or another, with it.snccomj>aniinent.s of trance 
and ecstasy, is the most universal of the ritual 
forms known to tlio least cultured people-s ; that it 
is primarily the development of a psychical aptitude 
is evident. In tlie higher sociol'ics by lar the 
greater number of culls trace their foundation to 
an ‘inspired’ founder, lie ho ancestor or projiliet. 
The great syncretistic religions hark directly hack 
to tlio life of a master as their source and explana- 
tion. In ever}' level of civilimtion tho origin of 
religious forms and beliefs goes straight to the 
individual oxpcricticcsof indiyidtinl men forfoiinda- 
tion and guidance ; nowhere is there evidence of an 
original religious ‘compact’ (nnJc.vi totemism may 
be regarded ns such), although, of course, there 
arc plenty of instances of the njiplicntion of re- 
ligious forms to social and state iiitcrc'-ts. On the 
whole, tho tjqie of cult devolojmicnt, in high civil- 
ization and low, is (1) the moral or mystical teacher ; 
(2) the ritnnlization of the original ceremonies, 
songs, or prayers, necompanied by social reeogni- 
tion ; (3) tlieir corruption, partial or whole, through 
syncretism (j.v.) ; and t-lliiolinfrcquentlynncfibrl, 
tnrougli a snh-'equcnt prophet or refonner, to 
purify the cult and bring it hack to norm. This 
is obviously the Hebrew development as repre- 
sentcil by the OT ; it may fairly Iks applied to 
Cliristianit}', to Bnddldsm,_ to Hr.'llimanisni ; and 
it finds signal illustration in the more Knekward 
regions of the world ; e.p., the majority opinion of 
Ahicricnni.sta is that in the Artec cults, with llicir 
horrible ritco, we have n clcar-ciil case of degrada- 
tion from wimt had once been a religion (proh.ahlv 
Maya in origin) containing much that wa.s clean 
and noble, wbile in rem there is evidence of 
several sucec.s-'ive piirifications and degradations 
of worship; and in neither centre was the highest 
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religious development invariably concomitant with 
the greatest material power. Finally, in modern 
society, the Protestant tendency to identify 
‘personal’ religion with ‘primitive’ Christianity 
is clearly a reaction towards a psycliical valuation 
of worship; and, indeed, it is altogether pertinent 
to note that the three Cliristian virtues, faith, 
nope, and love, are essentially and exclusively 
personal and psychical : here the primitive in re- 
ligion is clearly individual experience. 

2. Ritualism. — However founded, worship inevit- 
ably passes over into ritual forms. Kites are 
vanously classified, usually under a broad initial 
dichotomy, as magical and religious, positive and 
negative, attractive and avertive, participative 
and ascetic, etc., though nowhere are these 
divisions sharp and fast; there are always inter- 
mediate classes looking in both directions. Thus 
imitative magic passes insensibly into devotional 
prayer ; propitiation and praise are directed to tlie 
same deity and in the same ceremony ; asceti- 
cism terminates in its own ecstatic indulgence, 
hardly to be distinguished from vinal enthusiasm. 
Furthermore, even where the division is clear, 
such classifications over-simplify the facts. Simi- 
lar magical rites may be emploj’ed to bind a lover 
or to destroy an enemy; sacrificial rites, indis- 
tinguishable in form, may be de.signed for propitia- 
tion of divine anger or tlie expression of gratitude 
for divine protection. Acts of worship no doubt 
all express desire, but tlie desires may vary toto 
cmlo in the matter of conscious definition ; they 
may be wholly specific or utterly vague, and their 
psychical backgrounds as complex as are human 
moods, The customary classifications afford con- 
venient heads for the arrangement of the facts, 
but they become dangerous fictions when states of 
mind or theories of origin are inferred from them. 

There are, of course, definable levels in the use 
of ritual expedieuts, and these correspond in a 
general way with cultural development. (1) At 
the simplest level of life the few rites employed 
are so nearly instinctive in character, andf their 
occasions so spontaneous, that it is hardly necessary 
even to call upon tradition as an explanation of 
their presence. Perils which command propitia- 
tion, hours of plenty which invite feasting and 
song, the pains of disease calling for ‘medicine’ 
and vision-caught assuagement— all these have 
obvious, even if psychologically complex, human 
motives. It is but a step beyond this to the forma- 
tion of tropaic and apotropaic rituals having to do 
with the changes which mark the normal lives of 
men and women : rites de passage, with birth, 
puberty, marriage, parentage, eldership, death, as 
their posts. Finally, just as there are seasons in 
the arc of a man’s days, so there are the seasons of 
the natural year which men must observe ; rites 
of seed-time and harvest are doubtless as ancient 
as is agriculture, while immemorially more ancient 
still are the simple reactions to the changes of the 
living world which all known men, at least, make 
articulate. The fetish, the burial, the primitive 
calendar, may be taken as symbols respectively of 
these three elemental directions of ritual life. 

(2) Above this first level comes the cultural 
grade, wherein ritualism is modified to reflect and 
sustain social organization. Already with initia- 
tion and marriage rites, with sowing and harvest 
ceremonies, the social factor enters into the ritual 
occasion. As community life becomes complex, 
its enterprises are surrounded and emphasized by 
prohibitions and commands, tabus and sanctities, 
which serve as its bond and fixative. This is true 
not only of the internal life of a community, based 
on the instincts and the seasons, but also of its 
external relations: the making of war and the 
making of peace; and, as time passes, it becomes 


true in a third dimension, the historical, for the 
momentous events of tribal and national life 
inevitably appear to acquire a sanction from nature 
itself, and their commemoration becomes as seasonal 
and cyclic. It is worth noting, too, that morality 
finds its most cogent support in ritual emphasis. 
The virtues are all in the nature of inhibitions set 
upon the more animal instincts; they are all in 
the nature of conscious habits, and are, therefore, 
subject to deliberate education. It is therefore 
^uite in the order of reason tliat communal ritual- 
ism should become marked by the presence of a 
definite class of men — the priesthoods — whose 
special province is the presen'ation of traditional 
wisdom and the enforcement of the moral sanctions. 
Here society becomes specialized, and the religious, 
as a man apart, answers as it were for the conscience 
of the group. Worship is no longer governed by 
the ‘ inner light ’ of the elemental instincts, but is 
established as a moral law. 

(3) Still more complex, although by no means 
rare even among savage peoples, is the level 
marked by motives which govern proselytising. 
Cults pass readily from people to people, along 
with other customs, but there is an especial im- 
pulse fathering the desire to convert which is 
certainly other than instinctive and more than 
moral. It may be accompanied by motives wholly 
sordid ; it may be utilized by calculating leaders 
for entirely secular ends ; but, whether its char- 
acter be that of intolerance, of benevolence, or the 
two admixed, it comes finally to gather to itself 
the essential zeal of religion. Then it is that the 
State sheers oft' from a Church which outgrows 
it; then it is that religion and morality become 
divided in consciousness ; and then it is, finally, 
that there arises a problem of reason versus faith, 
of intellectual as against spiritual interests. 

(4) Doubtless, a last level should be added— that 
in which the secular life is felt to be lived in more 
or less separation from the religious, and in which 
the motives of the latter become matter of critical 
and sceptical interest. Conscious study of religion, 
conscious philosophizing about it, mark this final- 
ity ; but It is to the point to observe that even 
here the essential experience maintains itself in 
the Protestant seclusion of the individual soul. 
The final rite, the ultimate worship, is retirement 
into the closet in the hour of spiritual need ; and 
this, after all, is not radically different from the 
elemental act of instinctive worship, in propitiation 
or thanksgiving. 

3. Objects of worship. — As the occasions of wor- 
ship give only a partial key to its forms, so the 
forms afford but a partial clue to its objects. Not 
all ritual observances are regarded as worship; 
magical rites are usually placed in another class, 
and many rites having obvious social values — 
marriage rites, chief-making rites, the ‘ potlatch,’ 
are examples — are connected with worship only 
incidentally, if at all. In oi'der that the ritual 
form may be recognized as true worship, it_ must 
be accompanied by some evidence of a_ religious 
sanction ; t.e., it must in some sense be directed to 
powers superhuman, if not supematural. This 
means recognition of deity. Ordinarily gods are 
defined as the objects of worship ; the better mode 
would be to say that the act of worship is the 
definition of the god. Wherever the religious 
sanction is present, the conception of God is being 
created. . . , , 

Such a reversal in the order of definition would 
clear the atmosphere of much controversial dust. 
Many a missionary has accused the heathen of 
atheism because 01 his failure to find belief in a 
Supreme Being with Christian attributes (not in- 
frequently among people incapable of tlunmng 
either ‘being’ or ‘attribute’), and many n held 
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antliropolo^st has described his savages as totally 
irreligious in one sentence and in tiie next has 
one forward to describe rites which were obviously 
irected to superhuman powers. Nor need the.se 
be personified : personification is itself an act of 
some intellectual subtlety, and it appears to be 
the prime token of animism, as distinct from pol3’- 
theism, just that the animist has failed of achiev- 
ing this subtlety; but that animism is in the 
nature of religion, and its placations and reverences 
in the nature of true worship, few would care to 
deny. A^ain, magic: magical ends are usually 
clearly definable, but the means employed invari- 
ably rest upon an implied recognition of unseen or 
nnfelt forces ; and it is at least simificant tliat, 
■when gods come to be formulated in thought, 
heir powers are of a piece ■with all magic potency : 
the Great Medicine is another name for the Great 
Mystery. MTierever men placate unseen foes or 
make offerings to hidden friends — and there are no 
human tribes so low in mind that these customs 
are not found among them — there worship is 
present and divinity recognized. 

Above such formless minima the objects of wor- 
sliip build themselves up hierarchicallj’. The de- 
finition of a ‘ thing ’ becomes the recognition of a 
‘power,’ and the treatment of the power — if the 
thing be of any importance — becomes the sj'niptom 
of a cult. Fetishes, ‘ medicine,’ talismans, belong 
here ; they are cherished, they are tended, they 
are regarded as vehicles of grace ; there is no 
psychological gulf between the fetish and tlie idol, 
uetween the ‘medicine’ and the sacrament, be- 
tween the talisman and the lioly relic, or even the 
holy word. Worship is present even in gross 
superstition — perverted, no doubt, as to its object, 
but clear in the mode of its regard. As intelligence 
grows, the purification of Iiuman sentiments is 
accompanied by the elevation of the objects of 
regard ; the near and trivial objects which attract 
the feebler animist or fetishist give place to the 
more inspiring or more august forces of nature, 
which become the spirits that move in wind and 
wave, that rise as luminous heavenly orbs, or 
circle through the year on the swift feet of the 
seasons. Nature-worship is, even to the last, the 
great fount of the imagery by which we represent 
to ourselves the augustness and sublimity of 
divinity, and if, in the end, we feast our imagina- 
tion of things spiritual with celestial rather than 
terrestrial phenomena, this is surely but the 
natural projection of that recognition of the bene- 
ficence of light which makes us also liken our most 
intimate spiritual inward gift to an ‘ illumination ’ ; 
the metaphor of light is equallj’ inevitable when 
applied to wisdom and to grace. 

'rhere are, of course, other images which define 
the objects of adoration. Foremost among them 
are kinship tenns, which, even among the least 
tutored of men, are the natural titles of gods. 
‘ Father Heaven ’ and ‘ Mother Earth ’ have each 
a double title to reverence, for the kinship ex- 
pressed adds to the sublimity and bcautj' of nature 
the whole context of humanity in its most winning 
character, while behind this is also that prophecy 
of life which parentliood and the ivholo niy.sterj- of 
procreation have made central in all religious 
veneration. Indeed, these two factors (nnturol 
fiublimity and human kinship) arc so powerful in 
appeal that the remaining imaginal mode, which 
utilizes the likenesses of human society to picture 
divinitj', has never more than passingly and acces- 
eorily aided the picture : gods have been likenc^ 
to Avnrriors, judges, lords, kings, but in their 
supremacies the light of hc.aven and the love of 
the parent have always been their final attributes. 

At the foundation, in the mind of the most lie- 
clouded savage, the object of worship is a power 


in strength transcending hLs oivn. tVhether in 
his rite-making ho goes forward, timid!}*, to active 
adoration and a sense of comradeship with liis 
divinitj', or, panic-stricken, strives to exorcize the 
presence and escape its dooms, maj* well turn upon 
the colour of hjs personal fortunes : the Fower will 
be good or evil according to its cfi'ccts. But, if 
good, what more incritable than that very address 
by a kinshin term which is so often enjoined in 
mj'thic teachings and which so naturally adds to 
the sense of power that of benevolence ! The third 
step is that natural association of wisdom ivith 
solicitude which is represented by the idea of 
Providence and imaged bj* the idea of illumination. 
Thus the gods, even of dark-minded men, are 
conceived ns more or less strong and good and 
wise ; and it is onlj* a meUiphj’sical theologv 
which universalizes these nttnbiitcs into omni- 
potence, omnibcnevolcncc, omniscience. The pres- 
ence of all three attributes is, of course, not neces- 
sary for the existence of worship, though all three 
are present where the deity is trulj* adored. But 
in many cases strength and knowledge arc not 
knoAvn or thought to be accompanied by goodness, 
and out of the terror of eril appetites, immeasur- 
able in power, have grown most of the cruelties 
and horrors of superstitious worship. If one maj’ 
so nut it, where there is defomiitj* in cult, there 
will be found defonnity in the conception of God. 

4. Psychical factors, — Before the concojitiop of 
worship can be fully developed, to its occasions 
and its objects must be added the consideration of 
the distinctive psychical values associated Avith 
rite and cult. Here again the problem of the 
primitive is not easily disengng^. More than 
any otlier objects of thought psychical values are 
dependent upon the associations of Avords for their 
designation ; and conseouently more than any 
other objects they are subject to the ambiguities 
and tricks of transference Avhich verbal meanings 
further. Especially must this bo true Avhcrc the 
dillerences in linguistic level are CTcat; Avords 
such as ‘adoration,’ ‘communion,’ ‘reverence,’ 
‘conscience’ have no equivalents in untutored 
tongues, and it is difficult to make certain the 
presence of analogous experiences. The first 
problem, therefore, which presents it«elf to the 
psycliologist is to endeavour to infer from the 
ritual forms and the imagery involved Avhnt modes 
of experience prompt them, and in particular to 
separate the symbolical from the literal interpreta- 
tion. 

For it should bo home in mind (and it is too 
often forgotten) that religious ideas are images or 
they are nothing. The CTcat elementary psychical 
fact Avhich makes ritualism ritual is that the act 
of worsliip is never realistic : it movc.s and lives in 
an atmosphere of double meaning ; the feather, 
the pebble, the geometrical sipi, the chanted word, 
tlic sacramental bread, and the sacrificial flesh are 
never Avliat in the bald reality of the senses they 
appear to bo ; their sanctities are derived from 
supersensible modes of experience. That such 
modes of experience should for their exprc-o-sion 
resort to every typo of the imagery of sensible 
experience is in the order of nature. That the 
most intimate of thc^o images shonld Iw those 
most deeply founded in our own organic life, as 
pliysiwil human beings, and in our con.«cion8 re- 
lations, ns social human beings, is cquallv intelli- 
gible. And it is not, therefore, unintelligible that 
religious meanings should lie peculiarly easy to 
pervert; the very difficulties which make their 
communication to lie symlwlical call for a subtlctv 
of response that frequently fails. Tims it is tlm’t 
many rites, conceived in spiritual purity, if their 
nymbolism is lost, Irecome ctoss because tfie images 
in which they are conveyed arc bound to be gross. 
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In particular this is the peril of images of sex : the 
procreation of life is the most inevitable of human 
experiences, because of the social as •well as the 
emotional simificance, to stand as a religions 
emblem, and nearly all the noblest modes of 
religious expression rely upon it for their source 
(the fatherhood of God, divine love, eternal life) ; 
but in the course of religious change no imagery 
has given rise to more perversion. 

Possibly this very fact of ready perversion — 
‘ spiritual blindness,’ as it is called — may have 
something to do wth the second great source of 
worship : the sense of a need of salvation. Literal 
fear and literal desire, sensible ends coupled with 
sensible means, are the emotions most dealt with 
as explanations of ritual acts. Biouomically, they 
are no explanations at all, for the phenomena of 
worship snow little or nothing that can be in- 
terpreted as furthering a physical salvation; the 
irreligious is as healthy and safe as the religious. 
It is here once more that the images are full of 
deceit: paradise and hell are painted in the pig- 
ments of sensation, whereas the thing meant is 
supersensible. The fact that calls for a real 
accounting is just the fact that men (of high 
culture and of low) feel a need for a salvation 
which is as a matter of fact inexpressible, just as 
they feel reverence for a divinity which is indefin- 
able. The quest of this salvation is bound up, on 
the emotional side, with the group of words (‘awe,’ 
‘ adoration,’ ‘ communion ’) whose contextual mean- 
ing harks back to the very roots of human life. 

One may say, then, that, on the intellectual side, 
the great factor that is fundamental in the experi- 
ence of worship is the sense of double-meaning, 
and therefore of the duality of nature. On the 
emotional side the key is the feeling of need for 
salvation (which might be negatively described as 
a conviction of sin). These two come as near to 
defining the religious ‘instinct’ as any broad 
partition is likely to come. In any case, they give 
the major forms under which the experiences 
defining worship are to be subsumed. 

The psychology of worship, however, must 
advance a step beyond this, even to lay its founda- 
tions. The human mind, the human being, moves 
as a unit, as a person ; and the act of worship is 
in some sense so complete an act that it character- 
istically creates the reciprocal figure in the_ wor- 
shipper of the image of his salvation. Religion in 
the long run tends to define man, not as an in- 
dividual, but in his type and form. Animism, in 
ascribing souls to things, personifies them ; per- 
sonification is the first step towards anthropo- 
morphism, which in itself is but the sensible 
rendering of a psycho-eidism that is both more 
elemental and more significant. It is more signi- 
ficant because it defines for us, inwardly, the_ traits 
which we regard as ideal, and therefore as divine ; 
and it is thus that the whole psychic play of re- 
ligious experience takes final form as the depiction 
of an ideal man, a pattern man, who becomes a 
saviour, if only through the fact of his recognition. 
Whether the pattern man be given an incarnation 
and a story as a human individual, or whether he 
be read as a man-like God, or whether, in the third 
place,* he be composed through the union of all 
active ideals, as an anima mundi, is accident of 
tradition. The psychical fundamental is that all 
forms of worship figure him forth, as in a true 
theophany. 

£. Philosophical Implications. — Portrayal and 
analysis of the' facts of worship constitute the 
science of comparative religion. But, when all its 

1 A most interesting and enlightening exomple of this subtler 
form of anthropomorphic thinking, in a primitive community. 

Is the account of ‘The Si’mbolic 3Ian or the Osage Tribe,' by 
Francis La Flesche, Art and Archceology, vol. lx. no. 2 {Feb. 
1920); 


labours are completed, there still remains for con- 
sideration the thinker’s most profound- problem, 
viz., that of the truth upon which it rests, the 
demand of nature to which it responds. Modes of 
thinking are as correspondent with their cosmic 
context as are modes of perceiving ; the eye of the 
mind is as truly adapted to its formative forces as 
is the physical eye; in the end, no beliefs come 
into being save in orientation to some truth, and 
superstition is assigned its character from some 
measuring rectitude. The facts of worship and 
the facts of faith spring up in response to some 
spontaneous impulse of human nature, and, like 
all other human impulses, this becomes a ground 
of philosophy. In its first form philosophy of 
religion is_ theology : the reason’s apology for the 
man’s traditional beliefs. But in its sophistications 
the philosophy of religion assumes at least the 
form of utter detachment and sits in judgment not 
upon the article but upon the fact of faith, as a 
mode of cosmic intuition. 


What the philosophic solution must be, in type, 
can be answered only by appeal to the whole 
history of thought. Philosophy is reflexion upon 
the whole range of human experience ; this experi- 
ence grows in variety and in implication with the 
continuance of life ; philosophies, therefore, form 
and reform with the changing generations of men. 
Nevertheless, even as there is a generic human 
nature which defines the kind through the course 
of time, so there is a generic form which shapes 
and limits philosophic thinking; its sources are, 
after all, as few as are our gifts and aptitudes. 
Occasionally an anthropologist, with a gesture of 
impatience, would clean the slate of old signifi- 
cances. Reinach proposes as a definition of religion, 
‘un ensemble de scrnpnles q^ui font obstacle au 
libre exercice de nos facult6s^ ; * but this is litera- 
ture, not science or philosophy. The very question 
that is most profound is that of the reality to 
which those scruples correspond : What, in the 
nature of the world, is their foundation and bear- 
ing ? If men have prayed and sacrificed for naught, 
how is this to be accounted for? If their rites 
have suffered perversion, whence is the evil 7 and 
what good does it violate? If the symbolism^ and 
double entente wliich pertain to all worship is 
wholly fictive, what power has written so strange 
a gloss into the constitution of man ? If conviction 
of sin and yearning for salvation are prompted by 
no truth, whence is the lie to which they give life? 
In its pragmatic way the fact of worship is ever 
rehabilitating the ontological argument. There is 
something in the old Stoic inference ‘ If altars, 
then gods ’ ; and the philosophy of religion_ is the 
exposition of what man may perceive m his own 
deeply impulsive belief in divinity. 
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WORSHIP (Babylonian). — Form and content 
of Babylonian -worship are almost entirely borrowed 
from the Sumerians. This is particnlarly true of 
the principles of formal worship or the gestures 
employed in religious devotion. As to the content 
of Avorship or the words spoken therein, the 
Babylonian public service or daily liturgies are 
Avithout exception Sumerian. But the prayers of 
private devotion and all the intricate rituals of the 
magic cults are largely of Semitic Babylonian 
origin. The Assyrian religion and Avorslnp Avere 
thoroughly Babylonian, but here a distinct ten- 
dency to preserve the Semitic principle of gesture 
in private devotion is everyAvhere noticeable. The 
As.syrian religion likeAvise oAvod much to the 
Sumerians, and their liturgical oilices Avere 
borroAved entirely from the old canonical Sumerian 
breviaries of the 23rd century. 

I. Gesture in Suherian prayer.— Pre- 
historic period. — Very early Sumerian seals Avhich 
belong to the pre-historic period^ (c. 3500 b.c.) 
reveal three orthodox poses in private doA'otion, 
or in the gesture assumed by a Sumerian layman 
Avhen he came before a seated deity to say his 
praj'ers. 

(1) lie la represented In the so-called processional scene, 
where his oAA*n protecting god l leads him by the hand and j 
presents him to a seateti deity. In the early prc-Sargonlc | 
period the posture ol the adorant’s free arm is not yet 
fixed. Occasionally the disengaged arm is employed to cany 
a lamb or kid as an otleflng. On one very early seal the un- j 
occupietl arm la folded across the waist* it is remarkable that 
this idea is characteristic of both Sumerian and Eg>Ttian 
religions and of these only— a fact which seems to reinforce 
much other evidence for an origin.il pre-liistoric contact 
between Sumer and Eg\-pt Naturally the figure of a deity 
who conducts the worshipper is a pure fantasy. In reaiily a 
priest led the layman by ttie hand in this form of adoration, as 
we can see from a few scenes which depict the processional 
form ot worship as it really was.* (2) The worshipper stands 
with one liand raised parallel to the breast, palm inward and 
fingers toucl ilng the lips; the other arm is folded acro<a the 

iThe Siimcro-BahA Ionian doctrine concerning man's relation 
to his own g^ and goddess is discussed in ERE r. C37 1 . ; see 
esp. liOngtlon, ' Religious Interpretation ot Babylonian Seals,' 
in RAsspr xtL 11919) 49-CS. 

* Inngdon, * Gesture in Sumerian and Babylonian Prayer,' 
JRdS, 1919, pp. 631-550, fig. 4. 

s Slone tablet of Nabnapaliddln (899-854) published In 
Ilawlinson, WA / v. CO, a copy of tablet of the Ift dynasty. 
Engraved tncmoriai deed of Ifelishliak (end o! 13th cent.) 
CV. Bchcll, Textes ilamites-tlmitigues, Paris, 1908, x. pL IS). 


Avalat. This is the very ancient salulatioa by throwing a Uss 
and is the most common gesture in the private devoUons o! 
Sumerians and Babjionians doivn to the Nco-ItabylonUn 
period.! (3) The wor8hip|>er stands wiUi both hands folded at 
the Avaist; from statuettes in the round in ail jwriods it can he 
seen that this gesture Imiwsed a fixed custom ol clas]>lng the 
hands. The right hand is clasped by the left hand in an 
extraordinary manner so that the right thnmb lies against the 
body and thc fingers ol the riglit liand lie almost lioriiontaL 
The position is physically impossible and only an exaggeration 
of the natural cl.asp seen In bas-reliefs ol Assyria, Tlic gesture 
seems to belong to the religion ol prc-hlslono Sumer and Is as 
ancient as the kissing hand geslutc. 


Such were the three positions assumed under 
various circumstances in private devotion by the 
Sumerians from pre-historio times doAtm to the 
period of Agade, when tlie great Semitic dj'na-sty 
of SargoD tlie Ancient seized the hegemony of nU 
southern Mesopotamia for 197 years. Sargon may 
he dated about 2850. 

2. Sargonic period.— The Semites of this period 
as Avell as those aa’Iio had lived in close contact 
Avith and among the Sumerians in the pro-Sargonio 
age adonted the Sumerian principles of ge.sturo. 
A seal dedicated to Naram-Sin, fifth king of the 
Sargonic dynasty, represents the Avorshippor in 
the kissing liand position. Although the Sumer- 
ians recognized this attitude as consisting in 
throwing a kiss to a deity by the pictogmiih for 
the Avord ‘ to pray,* yet they commonly designated 
it, at any rate in later stages, by the term ‘ lifting 
of the hand.’ In subsegnent disous.sion, when the 
expression ‘lifting of the hand’ is employed, the 
attitude of the kiss hand is nlAA-aj's implied. 
Arcliteological cAiidcnce for religions gesture in 
this period is meagre, but a feAv seals seem to 
indicate that the folded hands position AA'aa also 
common. The old processional scene with inter- 
cessor priest disappears entirely in this age. 

3. Period of Gudea and Ur dynasty (2650-2358). 
—In the age of the great Sumerian revival Avhicli 
terminated in the poAverful dvnasty of Ur avc have 
first of all a return to the old nroccssional scene. 
But noAv the disengaged arm, nenceforlh ahvays 
the right arm, is held in the attitude of saluting 
AA'ith a kiss. In the time of the Ur dynasty the 
folded hand gesture becomes extremely common. 
The present Avritcr has assumed that this gesture 
Avas employed in the penitential psalms or prayers 
of contrition and sorroAv, later knoAA-n as trSar/hunga 
prayers. The kiss liand gesture he takes to he 
the one adopted in prayers of the magic ritual.s 
AA’hoso principal motif is prai.se of the deitica 
The ancient independent kias hand gesture, i.e. 
Avitliont an interceding figure Avho leads the 
suppliant by the hand, appears rarely in this 
period.- In other Avords, tlie prayers of the lifting 
of the hand in the last great age of Sumerian 
ciA-ilization ahvays imply a processional scene and 
a priest, 

4 . Period of Isin, Larsa, and Babylonian (1st) 
dynasty (2357-1926). — Arcliwological evidence 
furnished by a great immhcr of scal.s in this 
period leads to the inference that the processional 
scene Avith kias liand gesture Avas abandoned for 
the independent attitude. The .suppliant noAv 
stands AAitli right hand raised and fingers toncliing 
the lips, tlie left arm folded at the Avaisl. On the 
older seals of the {icriod the prie.st still performs 
the act of intercession, but ho stands lieforc the 
seated deity in the folded hand pose.* The 
inference from the CA’idenco of seals alone that 
the ancient custom of approaching a deity through 


1 For pre-hUtoric examples tee the seals cited in Lajupion. 
•Ocstorc in Sumerian and Bibvlonian Fra) er,' p. 6331., from 
tbepablicalions of Dclaporte and AA'ard. 

> Cf. a seal dedicated to Duntd (J. Mcnant, Beeherehes tur la 
pllrptigue orientale, Paris, 1KS3, Bg. £6). 

»See, e.g., L. Delaporte, Catalogue du JlusSe Guimet, 
Ctflindrts crientaux, Paris. 1999, do. 45 ; also Catalogue dsi 
Ci'lindrts orienatuzde la Biiliolhfgus NationaU.Ao. 1910 00 a. 
X24-X2S. 
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the offices of a priest was abandoned after the 
Ur dynasty is clearly misleading; for two clear 
examples of this custom are illustrated on monu- 
ments of tlie Cassite period and on the stone 
tablet of Nahuapaliddin.^ Moreover, in prayers 
of private devotion frequent reference is made to 
the priest who recites portions of the prayer.® 
But from this period onward until the rise of the 
Neo-Babylonian empire at the end of the 7th 
cent, the pose of the kiss hand with left arm 
folded at the waist is the ordinary gesture in 
Babylonia. 

II. Gesture in Assyrian religion. 
Assyrians retained the old open hand Semitic pose 
in prayer, although the kiss hand was also adopted 
by them from the Sumerians. Since they also 
borrowed all the prayers and liturgies of the 
official cults from Sumer and Akkad, the reten- 
tion of the Semitic gesture emphasizes the tenacity 
with which they adhered to racial customs. The 
open hand gesture, which was also the principal 
one used by the Hebrews, is made by extending 
both hands upward towards heaven, palms inward. 
In art the suppliant is always represented standing 
as in Sumer and Babylonia.® But the pose in 
taking up the gesture of the kiss hand in Assyria 
was ordinarily modified in two respects. The 
right arm is now thrown forward and the hand 
turned outward, the index finger pointing at the 
god or sacred object. The thumb is closed over , 
the three remaining fingers. This attitude is 
similar to one seen on Greek monuments and | 
represents the adorant in the later stages of the 
act of throwing a kiss. But under influence of 
the Assyrians and Arammans the old Semitic 
spirit reasserted itself in Babylonia ; seals of the 
Neo-Babylonian, Persian, Seleucid, and Parthian 
periods almost invariably represent the worshipper 
in the open hand pose. 

Kneeling and prostration do not appear to have 
been admitted in the orthodox forms of Sumerian 
religion, but there is evidence for their use among 
the Babylonians and the Assyrians. Prostration 
and kneeling were certainly acts of worship at 
certain points in the recitation of prayers and 
penitential psalms among the Semites, and on the 
whole it seems probable that they are of Semitic 
origin. In Sumerian literature almost no prayers 
of the private cults have been preserved. We 
possess extensive catalogues of the titles of such 
prayers, and the seals show that they approached 
their deities in private devotion from the very 
earliest period. But the spirit of their religion 
asserted itself rather in communal or public 
worship, and the liturffies of their various cults 
are extensive. In the Ur and Isin periods liturries 
became canonical and extremely intricate. They 
were accompanied by music, and in fact the names 
of instruments were employed as technical terms 
to describe kinds of songs ; e.g., the recessional or 
final song of a liturgy was sung to the double flute 
and called the flute song. The canonical liturgies 
of the Sumerians were borrowed by the Babylonians 
and the Assyrians and were always said in Sumer- 
ian. The greater portion of each_ liturgy was 
provided with an interlinear Semitic translation 
for laymen. No changes in the old Sumerian 
liturgies were ever permitted, and even in Assyria 

1 See above, p. 767», note 8. 

* So, e.g., in the erSaghunga prayer, Iv. Rawlinson, no. 2= 
Zimmem, Babylnnische Busepsalmen, Leipzig;, 1885, no. 6, 
And a number of prayers of the ' liftinj; of the hand’ end with 
the phrase ‘ I will sing thy praise and f the priest of mapio thy 
•errant will sing thy praise' (see E. Ebeling, Keilsehnftlexte 
aus Atrur, Leipzig, 1919, no. 26, rev. ni. 10; O. D. Gray, 
Shamath Religious Texts, Chicago, 1901, K. 8391 rev. 14 ; 

L. W. King, Babylonian Magic and Sorcery, London, 1899, 
no. 12, 94). 

* See Langdon. * Gesture in Sumerian and Babylonian Prayer,’ 
igt. 16, 18-20, and p. 639. 


the _ national god _ Asur is excluded from the 
deities mentioned in the litanies because his cult 
arose after the canon of sacred prayer books was 
closed. 

The Babylonians usually employed Semitic 
prayers in the private rituals of purification, and 
these were known as the ‘ prayers of the lifting of 
the ha,nd.’ They were of course modelled on the 
Sumerian prayers of the kiss hand ceremonies, 
and a verjf great number of prayers of this kind 
have survived in Semitic. They form almost 
invariably part of the magic ceremonies of purifica- 
tion.^ A considerable number of the prayeis said 
by the priests in these services of healing and 
atonement have been recovered, and these were 
■written and recited in Sumerian, and were known 
by the rubric {kiSub). Prayers of fjenance which are 
pure religious prayers of great spiritual power and 
unconnected with magic rituals were not popular, 
and of these comparatively few have survived. 
They are all composed in Sumerian and probably 
represented the prayers said in the old Sumerian 
I processional scene. Obviously they could not be 
employed _ by the ordinary layman, who knew 
no Sumerian, _ They represent the exclusive and 
aristocratic side of Sumerian and Babylonian 
religion. In them the priest takes a leading part, 
and they are usually provided with a Seniitio 
translation. 

Litbratobb. — On gesture in worship. — S. Langdon, ‘Gestura 
in Sumerian and Babylonian Prayer,’ JRAS, 1919, pp. 631-660; 
Friedrich Heiler. ‘ Die Korperhaltung beim Gebet,’ Oriental- 
ische Studien Fritz Hommel zum seehzigsten Oeburtstag 
gewidmet, Leipzig, 1918, ii. lCS-177. 

Liturgical worship. — S. Langdon, Babylonian Liturgies, 
Paris, 1913 (esp. the Introduction concerning the use of musical 
instruments, the origin and development of the breviaries and 
their theological content), Sumerian Liturgical Texts from 
Nippur, Philadelphia, 1917, and Sumerian Liturgies and 
Psalms, do. 1919 (Introduction has a rdsumfi of moat recent 
knowledge on liturgical worship), Sumerian and Babylonian 
Psalms, Paris, 1909. For the liturgies of the Tainmuz cult, 
whose festival was probably celebrated at mid-summer, see 
H. Zimmem, Per babylonische G^ff Tamuz, Leipzig, 1909, 
and Sumeriseh-babylonische Tamuzlieder, do. 1907 ; S. 
Langdon, Tammuz and Ishtar, Oxford, 1914. Liturgical 
worship in the cults of deified kings of the late Sumerian 
period is discussed in ' Sumerian Liturgies and Psalms,’ and in 
‘Notes on the Deification of Kings,’ by T. G. Pinches, PSBA, 
1916, pp. 87-95, 120-134, and in ‘Three New Hymns in the 
Quite of Deified Kings,’ by S. Langdon, PSBA, 1918, pp. 80-40, 
46-56. 

Prayers of the lifting of the hand and penitential psalms are 
discussed and fuil literature given under Pbatbb (Babylonian). 
In addition to the literature there see Erich Ebeling, Quellen 
zur Kenntnis der bab'ylonischen Religion, Leipzig, 1918-19. 
■What is known concerning the great New 'Tear lesHval at the 
spring equinox will be found In H. Zimmem, Zum baby- 
lonischen Neujahrfest, Leipzig, 1903, 21018 ; S. Langdon, Exp 
vir. viii. [1909J 143-168. Benno Landsberger, Der kultische 
Kalendar der BabyUmier und Assyrer, Leipzig, 1916, jiM 
begun a series of monographs upon the Sumerian and Semitio 
monthly festivals. S, LANGDON. 


WORSHIP (Buddhist).®— I. 'Worship' {puja, 
vandana, mana, etc.) is no part of the Path 
(mdrga). Path is insight into and meditation 
on the four truths (the four nirvedhabhaglga, 
satyadariana, satyabhavand) ; but worship is an 
important part of what is styled moI^abMglya 
(‘ acts connected with or leading to deliverance ’). 
No man can in this life enter into the Path, if he 
has not, in a previous existence, ‘planted’ some 
‘ root of merit^ [kuSalamula). Among the ‘ roots 
of merit ’ worship is the best. 

2 . 'Worship is the best ddna, or giving. A tnan 
gives material gifts [dmijaddna) or _ security 
[abhayaddna) to his fellow-men, to animals, to 
pretas, for their benefit and also for his own 
benefit. He shall give to the Buddha, to the 

1 See artt. ExPiAnos akd AxoifEifEirr (Babylonian), Ha 010 
(Babylonian), and Pratbb (Babylonian). . 1 .11 

9 Details concerning Buddhist worship are to be found in au 
books dealing with Buddhism. Some of the sources are im 
dicated below. But the principles that command the Buddnin 
Hiiiaj’ana doctrine of worship nave never been elucidated, ana 
there is the Justification of the present short note. 
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Dhanna, to the Chnroh, for his oym advantage, 
because they are ‘fields of merit’ (punyahsetra) 
par excellence. The better the field, the better 
the fruit. Now the merit of giving is either 
ty&ganvaya or paribhogdnvaya •, i.e., a merit 
accrues to the giver either because he gives away 
(tyo.g_^) something or because the recipient enjoys 
(paribkoga) the tiling that has been given away. 
Buddha does not enjoy the flowers, etc., that are 
offered to chaityas. The merit is not weaker for 
that. The point is discussed in Pali and Sanskrit 
sources. 

LiTsaATUiiB. — Abhidhamuikoia, Iv. 32 (on the Irxiaraietiga- 
mana), 112 (on the merit nccrulng to the future SakynmunI 
on account of hie worshipping Pujyn), 121 (on the worship 
of chaxlyas-, why actual acts of worship are useful), vii. 31 
(paradises and nirriipo obtained owinif to a single thought of 
faith in the qualities of a Buddha), ili. 93 (avoiding aniara- 
kalpas by giving to the Safiglia) ; Milinda (SEE xxxv. (1690)) 
114-164, 240-248; Kathavallhu, cd. A. 0. Taylor (PTIS), 
London, 1897, vii. 6f. (Points of Conlroversy, tr. O. A. F. 
Bhys Davids and S. Z. Aung (PTS], London, 1916, p. 200); 
Santideva, Eodhicharydvatdra, ix. 89-40 (Introduction d la 
pratimie act futurt Eoudhat, tr. and ei L. de la Vallie 
Poussin, Paris, 1007, p. 119); Madhyamakavrlti (Eibl. Duddh. 
V. (Petrograd, 1909]) xvii. 4 f. ; Sikftisamuehchaya (ib. 1902), 
kdrikd 6 f. ; I-tsing, A Record of the Buddhist Religion, Eng. tr., 
O-xford, 1896, p. 115 and passim ; R. Spence Hardy, Eastern 
ilonaehism, do. 1860, p. 198; J. P. Minay efT, Reeherehes nir 
le bouddhisme, French tr., Paris, 1894, p. 165; H. Kem, 
Manual of Indian Buddhism (=OIAP iii. vlll.), Strassburg, 
1896, p. 88 ; W. WassiliefF, Dtr Buddhismus, Petrograd, 1800, 
p. 244 (whether giving to the Saiigha is useful) ; A. Foucher, 
The Beginnings of Buddhist Art, Eng. tr., London, 1918, L'Art 
grico-bouddhique do Gandhdra, 2 vols., Paris, 1905-17, passim. 

L. DE LA VALLfiE PODSSIN. 

WORSHIP (Chinese).— I. INTRODUCTORY.— 
It is not easy to find any Chinese word or phrase 
which conveys identically the same meaning as 
that which the word ‘worship’ conveys to one 
who has been brought up in a Christian environ- 
ment, Probably the first word which would occur 
to most students of Chinese is chi. It consists of 
three parts— the symbols for ‘spiritual beings,’ 
•flesh,’ and ‘the right hand,’ giving the meaning, 
‘to hold a piece of flesh in the right hand and 
offer it to the spirits.’ One of the pioneer Anglo- 
Chinese lexicographers, Morrison, gives as one of 
the meanings of the character chi ‘ to offer flesh 
in the rites of worship, to sacrifice ivith ivorship.’ 
J. Legge criticizes this interpretation by pointing 
out that it is not countenanced by the compilers 
of the standard native dictionary, ITang Rsi. 
He adds, ‘The general idea symbolised by the 
character chi is — an offering whereby communica- 
tion and communion with spiritual beings is 
effected.’* The importance of this criticism will 
be manifest when we remember that the symbol 
chi is the one which is commonly used to denote 
the religious side of the cult of ancestors. If chi 
does not mean ‘ worship,’ a doubt at once suggests 
itself as to whether we are technically correct in 
describing that cult as the ‘ worship ’ of ancestors. 
This doubt is fully justified if to the word 
‘worship’ in this phrase we attribute a meaning 
identical or nearly- identical with that which it 
bears in Christianity. If we assume that ‘wor- 
ship’ can only be offered to a god or gods (real 
or imagined), and wo insist upon describing the 
Chinese ancestral cult as the ‘ worship ’ of ancestors, 
it follows that the ancestors so ‘ worshipped ’ are 
regarded as gods. And this is precisely the 
principal ground on which the cult in question 
has been attacked by Christian _ missionaries. 
Obviously the process of translation from one 
language into another can give rise to a great 
deal of misunderstanding and question-begging. 

There are, of course, many ether Cliineso words 
and phrases which correspond, more or Ic.ss roughly, 
to the word ‘worship’ ; hut no one of them can do 
regarded as strictly equivalent. P«» means merely 
‘to bow ’or ‘to sMute’; vihen ch’ung is prefixed, 
IMBxxtUI. n8S5)20L 


the term acquires a religions meaning and may l>o 
translated ‘to salute with reverence.’ Li-pat, 
much used by Christian missionaries, does not 
necessarily mean more than to salute in accord- 
ance with the appropriate ritc.s. Chtng-yang 
means ‘to respect and look up to.’ There arc 
several other terms which give the idea of ritual 
sacrifice. It may be urged that these and similar 
Chinese terms are, after all, just as satisfactory 
as the English term, which can hardly be said to 
contain within itself an adequate indication of 
what it has come to mean in Christian thought 
and ritual. If we are careful to remember that 
there are some not readily definable differences 
in spiritual content between the Europe.an and 
Chinese terms, not much harm will bo done by 
regarding the two sets of terms as roughly 
equivalent. 

In this article it is unnecessary to attempt to 
make any such subdivisions or differentiations na 
are used by the Church of Rome to distinguish 
the varieties of Christian worship. Such differ- 
ences as those between Xarpela, iarepbovKtla, and 
Sovhela do not exist in China — simply because they 
have never been called into existence by the 
exigencies of religions controversy. 

II. Confucianism.^ — i. Introductory, — The 
clearest expression of the Confucinn notions of 
worship is found in that remarkable collection of 
religions treatises which goes under the name 
of the Li Chi [Record of Riles). ‘ More miw bo 
learned,’ says Legge, ‘about the religion of the 
ancient Chinese from this classic than from all the 
others together.’’ And it should bo added tlmt, 
as the Record of Rites forms one of the Five 
Classics of the orthodox Ckmfucian learning, it 
still remains’ what it has been for many centurie.'! 
— the principal source of Chinese ideas regarding 
not only the ritual but also the inner significance 
of religious observances. 

The reader must be warned, however, that, 
when we give the name of Confucianism to the 
religious beliefs and rites described in the Li Chi 
and other ‘Confucinn’ classics, we are using the 
term in a somewhat vaguo sense as including all 
that Confucius and his school sanctioned, eulogized, 
or tacitly accepted. Confucius instated that he 
was only ‘ a transmitter and not a maker,’ and in 
any case ho never posed ns a religions prophet or 
ns an inspired teacher of religions truth. _Much 
that lias come dowu to us ns Confucianism is pre- 
Confucian in origin; and this we find to bo speci- 
ally tnie when we enter upon the sphere of religious 
thought. In the sections that follow it must be 
understood that ‘Confucianism’ is used in the 
looser sense here indicated. 

2. Nature of true worship as understood in 
Confucianism. — (a) Reverence. — The Record of 
Rites opens with the striking words ‘ Always and 
in everything let there be reverence.’ ‘ In many 
arts of this classic (which canie_ from many 
ifferent hands and belongs to many different dates) 
the supreme ncce.vsity of reverence is cmjihasizcd, 
especially in connexion with all ceremonies which 
regulate the intercourse between the seen and the 
unseen worlds. Commenting on one of its sub- 
divisions, Legge remarks : 

•Throuphout Ihc Book it is mortir rcllploiu riles thst ttrt 
spoken ot ; especially ns culmlnatinp In the worship of Ood. 
And nothinp is more fully broupht out t)ian that »U rites »r« 
vnlucicss without truth snd rerertnee.'® 

The Record quotes Confucius as saying that in the 
ceremonial rites of mourning the most important 
thing is reverence,* and in another pa.ssage he is 

1 Of. nrtt. Cosmuix Reuoiox, Cosrccics. 

^SBB xxxil I1SS5] IS. 

*Or mthcr remsined up to 191L The whole Owifuclnn 
system hns been more or less on the defensive since tbstdnte. 

* SBE iitU. 61. Of. Lepge’i comment on p. 12. 

* Ib.p.SS, t Ib. xxviii. 163. 
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credited with the following remarkable utterance : 
‘ With the ancients in their practice of government 
the love of men was the great point ; in their re- 
gulation of this love of men, the rules of ceremony 
ffas the great point ; in their regulation of those 
rules, reverence was the great point.’' It is an 
oft-reiterated Confucian theory that reverence in 
the performance of the prescribed rites and good 
conduct in the ordinary relations of man with 
man were inseparable. 

‘ When one has mastered (the principle of) ceremonies, and 
regulates his person accordingly, he becomes grave and 
reverential. Grave and reverential, he is regarded with awe. 
If the heart be for a moment without the feeling of harmony 
and joy, meanness and deceitfulness enter it. If the outward 
demeanour be for a moment without gravity and reverential- 
ness, indifference and rudeness show themselves.’ ^ 

It is evident that Confucius thorouglily approved 
of the_ strong emphasis laid by tlie ancients on the 
necessity of reverence. ‘ Authority without mercy, 
ceremonial without reverence, mourning without 
sorrow — what have I to do with these?’* The 
same lesson of reverence is inculcated in the 
Classics of Poetry and History. 

‘ From of old, before our time, the former men set us the 
example ; — How to be mild and humble from morning to night, 
and to be reverent in discharging the service.' < In the Shu 
Chiiuj (Classic of History) there is a description of how the 
emperor Shun (23rd cent. B.o.), when appointing a high-priest 
or director of religious ceremonies, addressed the newly- 
appointed officer thus : ' You must be the Arranger of the 
ancestral temple. Morning and night you must be respectful. 
Be upright, be pure.’ The officer did obeisance and suggested 
that one worthier than he should be appointed ; but the 
emperor adhered to his decision and said, ‘Do you go and 
undertake the duties. Be reverential.’ s Similar exhortations 
are to be found in the Tso Chuanfi 

Irreligiou or irreverence is frequently declared 
to be the cause of the withdrawal of God’s support 
from a reigning house.’ 

(6) Sincerity. — A fair acquaintance with Con- 
fucian thought shows that the true Confucianist is 
far from exaggerating the importance of ceremonies 
and ritual as such. He constantly insists that 
it is the spirit, not the letter, that really matters, 
and that rites in themselves are worthless witijout 
sincerity. A recent writer has said that the earlier 
types of ‘commercialized’ religion were displaced 
by ‘ faiths like those of Jesus and Mahomet which 
make God’s favor depend on tlie heart of the wor- 
shipper rather than on his sacrifice.’* But this 
was precisely the teaching of classical Confucianism 
several centuries b.o. In one of the books of the 
Record of Rites we are told that the ‘ superior man ’ 
is not only extremely reverential in all ceremonial 
matters but is also absolutely sincere.* 

‘Sacrifice (which in this passage is practically synonymous 
with religion] is not a thing coming to a man from without ; it 
issues from within him, and has its birth in his heart. When 
the heart is deeply moved, expression is given to it by cere- 
monies : and hence, only men of ability and virtue can give 
complete exhibition to the idea of sacnfloe. The sacrifices of 
such men have their own blessing ; — not indeed what the world 
calls blessing. Blessing here means perfection ; — it is the name 
given to the complete and natural discharge of all duties. 
V^en nothing is left incomplete or improperly discharged ; — 
this is what we call perfection, implying the doing everything 
that should be done in one’s internal self, and externally the 
performance of everything according to the proper method.’ 

In the Tso Chuan we are told that, when ‘intellig- 
ence and sincerity ’ are present, almost any offer- 
ings, however common and easUy obtained, may 
be ‘presented to the spirits and set before kings 
and dukes.’" An English writer has commented 
on this in the follotving words : 

1 SBB xxviii. 264. a 76. p. 224. 

a H. A. Giles, Confucianism and its Rwals {BL, 2nd ser.), 
London, 1916, p. 80 f. 

4 SBE iii.2 [1899] 305. 

a J. Legge, The Chinese Classics, Hongkong, 1861-72, voL lil. 
pt. L p. 47. 

* 76. vol. V. pt. li. p. 846. 

7 SBE iii. 131 f., 177 f., 185, 187. 

« E. A. Boss, in UE xxx. (1920] 292. 

» SBE xxvii. 404. 10 76. xxvllL 23®. 

11 Legge, voL v. pt. L p. 18. 


‘The idea that intelligence and «'ncen"f|/ are prerequisites t« 
sacnfice indicates an advanced stage of religious culture on the 
part of the writer. ’1 

The testimony of the other classical books is to the 
same efl'eet. 


‘God has no partialities,’ the Shu Ching tells us, 'only to 
those who are reverent does He show favour. The people are 
not constant in their affections, except to those (rulers) who 
have charity of heart. The spirits do not necessarily enjoy 
saenflees ; what they enjoy is the sincerity.'* 

(c) Simplicity and tftyntVy.— Next to reverence 
and sincerity in prayers and sacrifices nothing is 
more earnestly insisted upon than simplicity and 
dignified restraint— something very near to the 
Greek aouppoaivT). Ostentation and a lavish dis- 
play of costly temple furniture is strongly dis- 
couraged ; plain water is better than wine, coarse 
cloth 18 to be preferred to gorgeous embroideries, 
expensive mats of fine rushes and bamboo are no 
better than mats of coarse reeds and straw. The 
soup which formed part of the sacrificial offerings 
should be unseasoned, to denote simplicity; the 
grand symbols of jade should be left plain instead 
of being carved. The king, when about to take 
part in sacrificial rites, should not ride in a carved 
and lacquered state-carriage but in a plain one. 

‘ In all these things it is simply the idea of the 
simplicity that is the occasion of the preference 
and honour.’* Sacrificial offerings should be 
chosen not from rare and expensive products, but 
from what is seasonable and abundant.^ Self- 
restraint — a moral quality which manifests itself 
outwardly in simplicity — is one of the principal 
Confucian virtues. Without self-restraint there 
is necessarily a lack of dignity; and without 
dignity the rites of worship cannot be properly 
performed. It was not only the actual sacrificial 
rites that had to be conducted with quiet dignity 
and solemnity ; the temple-dances, too, ‘displayed 
the gravity of the performers, but did not awaken 
the emotion of delight.’® Similarly, ‘ the ancestral 
temple produced the impression of majesty, but 
did not dispose one to rest in it.’* This is because 
‘ the idea which leads to intercourse with spiritual 
Beings is not interchangeable with that which 
finds its realisation in rest and pleasure.’’ 

3. Godward and manward aspects of Confucian 
worship. — There is another feature of Chinese 
religion which is perhaps more characteristically 
Chinese than any of those yet mentioned — a moral 
attitude which may be briefly summed up in the 
formula ‘Look after the human and the divine 
will look after itself.’ This ‘ manwardnoM,’ if it 
may be so termed, does not necessarily imply a 
neglect of or contempt for the ‘ Godward ’ side_ of 
religion. It is based on a reasoned conviction 
that whatever is good for man will satisfy God; 
that God does not desire and will not accept any 
offerings or sacrifices that will hamper or impover- 
ish His worshippers in their necessary mundane 
activities or human relationships; and that in 
the last resort divine and human interests are 
identical. To quote the words of Mencius — 

‘He who brin^all his intellect to bear on the subject, vrill 
come to understand his own nature ; he who understonds hif 
own nature will understand God. To preserve one’s intellect, 
and to nourish one’s nature — that is how to serve God. To 
waste no thoughts upon length of life, but to cultivate rectitude 
— that Is to do the will of God.’ 8 


Doubtless this view, or something like it, is one 
to which all evolving religions tend to approxim- 
ate ; what is remarkable is the very early date 
at which it was reached by the Cliinese and the 
consistency with which it has been maintained. 

1 H. K. Wright. In JBAS, N. China Branch, xlvili. [1917] 
1727. See also SBE xxvii. 448, xxviii. 211; and art. PcBtricx- 
Tios (Chinese), vol. x. p. 472». 

* Giles, p. 16 f., and SBE iiL 99. 

Legge, vol. v. pt. i. p. 146. 

8 SBE xxvii. 435 f. 4 76. p. 395. . „ 

#76. p. 435. *76. ’/>. 

8 Tr. by Giles, p. 95. 


See also SBE 111. 17®, ami 
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It may have hampered Chinese religion in its 
attempts to soar heavenward, but it has un- 
doubtedly had the excellent result of enhancing 
the honour and prestige of moral values. Nor are 
thwe moral values confined to earth. Chinese 
relimous speculation extends them to the spiritual 
world as well, and this is why we have no capricious 
or irresponsible despot in the Chinese pantheon, 
no acts or utterances ascribed to divine beings 
which are incompatible with the higliest moral 
ideals known to Chinese humanity. In this we 
have a sufficient explanation of another remark- 
able fact that has often extorted the admiration 
of European students ; the high moral tone of the 
whole body of the classical and sacred literature 
of China and the absence of all expressions 
suggestive of licentious thought. 

A modern writer on Eastern relipons remarks 
that in his opinion Confucius laid ‘ unnecessary 
emphasis upon social and political duties, and 
may not have been sufficiently interested in the 
honour to be paid to Shang-Ti or God. He 
practically ignored the Godward side of men’s 
duties.’ * More just are H. A. Giles’s observations 
on Confucius’s general attitude : 

‘lo regard to the relative importance of eervlng Ood and 
serving man Confucius has often been blamed for setting man 
before God ; but it sliouid be remembered that his Interpreta- 
tion of true service to Ood was embodied In right and proper 
performance of duty to one’s neighbour. The idea of personal 
service to God Himself, as understood by the Jewish patriarchs, 
is entirely foreign to the Chinese conception of a Supreme 
Being.’ s 

In one of the books of the Historical Classic wo 
are told of the eight branches of administration 
which ou^ht to engage the attention of good rulers. 
The first is agrioulture — the most important of all, 
because it provides the people with the means of 
subsistence ; the second, commerce, which reflates 
the distribution of commodities ; tlio third, religious 
eeremonies. With the fourth, fifth, and sixtli we 
need not concern ourselves ; the eiglith nnd_ lost 
is preparation for war.* It is characteristic of 
China that the rites of religious worship should 
occupy only the third place ; for religion, the 
Chinese Avonld say, has small practical importance 
for men who have notliing to eat ; and spiritual 
beings, if they deserve human homage at all, are 
not likely to demand sacrificial ofi'orings from men 
who cannot find the wherewithal to feed themsel ves. 
The doctrine which is implicic in this ancient 
passage from the Shu China reappears in an explicit 
form in the teachings of Mencius ; ‘ The most 
important element in the State is the people; 
next come the altars of the gods ; least in import- 
ance is the king’ ;* and is repeated in the utterances 
of the first emperor of the Ming dynasty : 

' God puts the sovereign In charge of his people, and the 
sovereign who wislies to serve God properlv must first show 
that lie loves the people. To sliow love for the people — that U 
the way to serve God. . . . Ho who would be a true sovereign 
should regard Heaven ns his father. Earth ns his mother, and 
the people ns his children, nnd must carrj’ out his duties to 
each with the utmost devotion. He dora not jiertorm the 
sacrifleo to Heaven nnd Earth in order to bring pro'perity epon 
himself, he does it to promote the welfare of the whole realm. » 

4. The motives of worship. — What, then, js the 
principal motive of religious worsliip, according to 
Chinese tlieory T Confucius nnd tlio majority of 
thinking Cliinese since Iiis day would have assumed 
tlint the object of religious rites is a double one — 
to do honour to spiritual beings and to benefit 
living men. The benefits anticinatod by tlio living 
are moral and spiritual as well as material. It 


I \V. E. Grilhs, The Reffyfoni cf Japnn\ New York. IPOl, 
p. lOi. For observations on this slntement nee the present 
writer's Lion and Doagon in SortKom Chinn, linden, 1910, 


p. 522. 

» Giles, p. 7Sf. > Hem. vol. UL pt. il. p. 527. 

* For Chinese text see Begge. vol. ii. (rev. ed.), p. ibi 
•This passage occurs In the o(!lcial hiitory of Uie IHng 
dynasty, under the date of the fOth year of Hung W n (X5S7^ 


cannot be disputed that a great den? of the cere-, 
monial connected with the cult of ancestors lias 
direct reference to purely worldly considerations. 
It is assumed that the ance.stors, if approached 
witli the proper rites and olTerings, will maintain 
tlie family in a state of prosperity nnd save it 
from disaster or extinction. Nevertheless this is 
not the reason why Confiicinn ortliodoxy sanctions 
tlie cult of ancestors. The tnil5’ filial son, wc are 
told, should oiler his sacrifices ‘ without seeking 
for anything to be gainetl by them.’* Eurther, 
it should be remembered tlint there is, and long 
has been, a very large number of people in China 
who have been more or less sceptical on the 
gnestion of the continued existence of human 
individuals after death, nnd who have neverlholoss 
been among tile most zealous supporters of tlio 
ancestral cult. Those who study the cult not 
merely in books {whether Chinese or foreign) but 
os it IS actually practised by the people will soon 
realize that tlie practical if not the theoretical 
basis of the cult is social and moral rather than 
religious. As tlie present writer has said else- 
where, Confucianism has insisted on ‘ the import- 
ance of keeping np the cult of ancestors not so 
much for the sake of tlio dead ns ^canso it 
fostered among living men feelings of love, respect, 
reverence, and duty towards family and state. 
The souls of the oead might or might not bo 
conscious of what was done for them, but it was 
in the interests of social harmony and political 
stability that the traditional religious nnd com- 
memorative ceremonies should bo jealously pre- 
served and banded down to posterity, and tliat 
dnring the performance of such ceremonies the 
presence of the ancestral spiriU should at Ica-st 
be tacitly assumed.’* Filial piety is, of course, 
the principal virtno whicli tlie ancc-stral cult is 
expected to strengtlien nnd confinn ; and it should 
be remembered that filial piety in Chinn has a 
much wider nnd deeper signification than it has 
elsewhere. We are told that it is the root of all 
virtno, and the stem which produces all moral 
teaching; that it is an all-embracing rule of 
conduct, by the practice of which the people are 
brought to live in peace nnd harmony, and ill-will 
between superiors and inferiors is oxtinguiMicd ; 
that it commences with the service of parents, 
proceeds to tlio service of tlie king, and is complctcil 
by the consolidation of the character,’ 

A well-known Christian missionary in China, 
J. Edkins, drew attention to what he conceived lo 
bo n serious defect in the Chinese attitude towards 
religion when ho said : 

•An clhlcal test Is the only on* they know. When the 
evidence of * new religion is presented to them, they at once 
refer ft to s moral tt.ind.ird, and give their approval with the 
utmost re--vd!nc»s if it passes the test. They do not ask whether 
It Is divine, but whether ft 1* good.’* 

It is not strictly accurate to say tliat an ethical 
test is the only one they know, tut it is certainly 
the t<at which tlioy show the greatest readincM 
to apply. Probably Iho most religiously-minded 
Chinese would cheerfully admit the truth of 
Edkins’s observation that when confronlerl with 
a new religion they '_do not ask whether it is 
divine but whelbor it is good,’ not beennse they 
are contemptuous or oblivions of the divine, but 
because they feel or believe that tlie direct and 
exclusive search for the divine mn3- lead them 
into swamps and wildernesses, whereas the scarcli 
for the good is in itself a great good, even if 
only pnrtiallj- successful ; and that, altiiough few 
glimpsc.s of the diidnc may be vonebsofed during 
the arduous eseent of the monntab of go^, it wifi 
bo found, when the summit b reached, if not 

>Si?gxxrnLS27. 

» Wen and pregoti in A’orttmi Ciina, p. 5*7 

* E« SDL lit <t5f. ; nad eJ. liriil. » 22 . 

*S»ligdm Otina, rtr. hoadoa, iSK, p.7tt 
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, sooner, that the good and the divine are twin peaks 
' joined hy a level pathwaj' over which men and 
gods may come and go at will, greeting one another 
as they pass with the friendly recognition of 
spiritual kinship. 

III. Taoism .^ — ^It is unnecessary to deal at 
length with Taoist notions of worship, because, 
regarded as a religion, Taoism is almost wholly 
imitative. Primitive Taoism was not a religion, 
and, though the mysterious Tao was regarded as 
ineffable, wonderful, omnipotent, immanent in all 
the universe, infinitely great and infinitesimally 
small, it cannot be said to have been an object of 
worship. After the introduction of Buddhism, 
Taoism found it necessary to go through a process 
of reinterpretation and reconstruction in order to 
maintain its position in an environment that was 
becoming increasingly Confucian on its ethical, 
increasingly Buddhist on its religious, side ; it 
therefore adapted to its oivn uses some of the 
religious formulations and rituals of its Indian 
riv^, borrowed moral teachings from both Con- 
fucianism and Buddhism, and turned itself into an 
institutional religion by adopting monasticism 
and establishing temples for the worship of the 
numerous and ever-multiplying deities who began 
to throng its pantheon. It apotheosized its legend- 
ary founder, Lao-tse, and made him one of a 
divine triad ivhich would certainly never have 
come into existence had a model not existed in the 
San Pao, the ‘Three Precious Ones,’ of Buddhism. 
As time went on, it also drew into its oivn system 
some of the divine beings of the pre-Confucian 
state religion of China ; and so the Shang-Ti, or 
Supreme God, became (in comparatively recent 
times) the Ytt Huang Shang-Ti, the ‘Jade Imperial 
God,’ who is one of the most prominent objects of 
worship in the debased Taoism of to-day. In 
spite of all its bare-faced hon-owings, its erudely- 
artificial methods of turning dead men and women 
and shadowy abstractions into gods and goddesses, 
and its haphazard deification of animals, real and 
mythical, there is no doubt that even in these 
degenerate days the deities of Taoism are capable 
of inspiring religious devotion and that some of 
them at least are objects of real worship. 

IV. Buddhism.'^ — It is often said that Buddhism 
is atheistic and therefore offers the believer no 
object of worship. However true this may be of 
Buddhism as a metaphysical system, and of the 
Hinayana {q.v.), in its primitive form, it is certainly 
not true of the Mahayana (g’.u. ), which claims the 
allegiance of practically all Chinese Buddhists. 
For all but a small minority of Buddhist scholars 
and mystics the Buddhas and bodhisattvas cannot 
be fitly described as other than objects of worship. 
The omt of these beings has reached its greatest 
development in one subdivision of the Mahayana, 
which IS known to Chinese as the ‘ Pure Land ’ and 
to Western students as the Amidist school. For 
adherents of this school the figure of Amitabha 
has practically taken the place of Sakyamimi, the 
historical Buddha ; and the worship of which he is 
the object can hardly be described as anything less 
than XoTpelo. For ordinary believers he is the 
sublime deity who rules over Sukhavati, the 
Western Paradise, and who, with the assistance of 
the great bodhisattvas Avalokite^vara (Kuan-yin) 
and Mahasthama (Ta-shih-chih), brings to salva- 
tion all those who invoke his name with sincerity. 
That Amitabha evokes feelings of deep and sincere 
devotion is often doubted or thought impossible by 
those who cannot understand how the contempla- 
tion of a non-existing being (for Amitabha is 
entirely a product of the religious imamnation) 
can give rise to a really devotional attitude. Yet 

> Of. art. Taoism. 

3 Cf. artt. China, China (Buddhism inX 


a close observation of the religious beliefs and 
practices of Amidists will certainly dispel any 
doubts. Perhaps no more conclusive testimony 
on this subject could be obtained than that of 
L. Wieger, whose evidence is all the more important 
and valuable from the fact that, as a loyal Catholic 
missionary, he may be regarded as incapable of 
unduly emphasizing the spiritual fervour that a 
pagan cult is capable of inspiring. 

‘The Amidist temples in China and Japan are the only ones 
m which the people pray— pray truly and trom the bottom of 
their hearts, where they repent and implore, with attitudes so 
natural and so touching- that no suspicion of make-beliere is 
admissible. As long as I live I shall never forget the feelings 
that I experienced when I saw a young Amidist mother making 
her devotions before the lighted and empty throne.i She 
began by closing her eyes and concentrating her thoughts, her 
lips murmuring the words of repentance and petition. Then 
she brought two little children before the throne. The second 
could scarcely walk, but both did exactly as their mother had 
done, correctly and most gravely. Finally she took from her 
breast a third child, newly-bom, and pressing his head very 
delicately between her thumb and forefinger, made him bow 
towards the throne.’ 3 

In recent years some rather crude attempts have 
been made by a small school of English writers to 
prove that the beliefs and rites of Amidism, or 
some of their most striking features, were borrowed 
from or inspired by Christianity. Wieger, whose 
learning, conscientiousness, and comparative free- 
dom from bias make him almost unique among 
Western missionaries who have studied Chinese 
religion, unreservedly rejects the theory. He 
believes, on the contrary, that all the characteristic 
features of the Mahayana — includingthe ‘ altruisms 
exuberant’ and the ‘fifevre salvifique’ associated 
with the activities of the bodhisattvas — are a logical 
development of primitive Buddhist theory.* He 
sees nothing mysterious in the gradual expansion 
of the so-called egoism of the Hinayfina into the 
altruism of the Mahayana ; indeed he regards it 
as necessary and inevitable. He traces MahaySnist 
origins to the centuries immediately succeeding 
the death of Gautama Buddha. _ The MahaySna 
‘serait done antdrieur de plusieurs siiicles au 
Christianisme.’ * These views appear to the present 
[ ivriter to be entirely just. The worship of Buddha, 
or of Amitabha, or of Kuan-yin is, at its best, as 
true and sincere as the worship of God, of Christ, 
or of the Virgin in Christendom ; and its roots are 
planted very deep in Buddhist soil. 

Literaturk. — ^T bis has been indicated in the footnotes. 

E. F. Johnston. 

WORSHIP (Christian). — Religious worship 
being the expression of that sense of ‘wortli,’ or 
title to honour, which man feels due to the Divine 
nature, its idea and forms will vary with the 
notion of God and man and of tlieir mutual rela- 
tions. Christian worship, moreover, as distinct 
from the other historic types, has a definite 
character due to the teaching and example of the 
Church’s Founder Himself. Tliis reniains regula- 
tive for the whole history of Christian worship, 
deciding between true and false developments, and 
forming the standard by which reform or progress 
is to be judged. 

The gospel of Christ itself emerged out of the 
religion or Israel, and accordingly its_ geniiM_ or 
distinctive nature defined itself largely in relation 
to Judaism, both as faith and as worship. In both 
Jesus claimed to ‘ fulfil ’ the religion of the Hebrew 
prophets, whose emphasis was on the heart or in- 
ward attitude, as determinative of real devotion to 
God and His ivill; ‘obedience’ of life was the 
truest ‘sacrifice,’ and moral relations, rather than 
1 That Is, the canopied dais usually occupied by an image, but 
which is sometimes purposely left empty, to indicate mat the 
real Buddha is not to bo found in stone or clay but in the heart 
of man and of the universe (of. E. F. Johnston, Buddhut China, 
London, 1913, pp. Ill, SOS). 

3 Hist, des croyances religievsa st des opinions phuosophipiss 
en Chine, Paris, 1917, p. 667 f. 
sp.fioi. < P.663. 
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ritual or formal acts of vrorship, were the primary 
form and means of communion \rith God. Love to 
God as Father, and to all men as brethren in virtue 
of their relation to Him — this constitutes essential 
worehip ; to it all forms of specific worship are sub- 
ordinate, and have value only as expressive of this 
and all it implies, according to Christ’s idea of 
God’s character. Where knoivn moral relations 
are at fault, worship is inacceptable ; the ‘gift’ of 
himiage is to be left unoffered until it can be offered 
with a good conscience (Mt 6®'-). 

Spiritualitj^, then, in this sense, is the touch- 
stone of Christian worship ; and those forms of 
worehip are most entitled to the term ‘ Christian ’ 
which conform most to the simplicity and natural- 
ness which marked Jesus’ own devotional practice, 
or are most analogous to these. This does not fix 
beforehand how far other modes of expressing the 
same ideas and emotions, under other conditions of 
culture and particularly of art, may or may not be 
allowable. But it does fix where the emphasis 
which determines the spirit of worship must lie, if 
worehip is to be true to ‘the mind of Christ.’ 

Worship has two senses, a -wider and a stricter. 
The wider, expressing a man’s devoutness in all 
his living, is equivalent to piety ; the narrower, 
denoting specific forms of devotion, personal or 
social, is nearly sjmonymous with cultus. It is 
with the latter that this article has chiefly to do. 
Yet, since the relation between the two senses of 
worship, the inward or inclusive and the external 
and particular, is so intimate in Christianity, it is 
needful constantly to bear in mind the context of 
' holy ’ or devout life in which worship is set, in so 
far as it is Christian at all. This we shall find to 
be very manifest in primitive Christianity, when 
‘holy’ was tht epithet of the Church, and when 
participation in its worship, as pure and loving — 
with the Kiss of Peace as its seal — was conditioned 
by serious moral Church discipline. 

I. The NT idea of worship.— (a) Religion, ac- 
cording to Jesus, consists in filial trust and love 
towards God, and loyalty to His Avill for His 
Kingdom ‘ on earth as it is in heaven.’ Thus the 
Christian norm of worship is the Lord’s Prayer. 
In keeping with this, the effect of Jesus’ whole 
teaching, alike by its emphasis and by its silence, 
is to change the relative importance attaching 
to heart religion and to out\yard expression in 
worship. He never treated ritual or cultus m 
determinative of man’s real relation to God,_ as did 
current Judaism — a fact revolutionary in the 
history of ancient religion. Nor did He, while 
creating & new religious bond between His disciples 
and constituting tliem a now Israel within Israel 
Bpiritually, make them a new community for pur- 
poses of worship or prescribe new forms of worship 
proper.* ‘ Pray -without ceasing : in everything 
give thanks’ (1 Th cf. Eph 6”), rightly be- 
came a watchword of the Christian life. vVorship 
thus becomes relatively independent of any given 
forms of expression, so far as these are not bound 
up with normal human life, the fulfilment of all 
relations ‘as unto God and not (merely) im to men. 

This comes out cicftrlj* in Paul’s attitude to special seasons In 
Ro 14. ‘One man cstccmcth one day above another : another 
esteofficlh everj’ day alike' (r.5). 'He that rcpardclh the 
day, regardeth it unto the Cord' (v.«), and nee rerso. 
Here wo have a principle ol all-embroeine range, since It 
turns on the very nature ol •failh.’as Paul is using the term, 
vit. personal conviction before God. ' IVhatcver is not of lollh 
is sin * to him who does or abstains. ‘ For the kingdom of God 


1 Mt 18'?, the language of which ie nrobahly secondary. It no 
real exception, wlillc our evidence is divided in the case of even 
the Cord'o Supper (see art Erciiantsr (to end of stiddle AgesJ, 
1.). But in any c-s-se the words ‘This do In remembrance of 
me • would mean only the investing of a Jewish forin of 
worship, the ‘breaking of bread' with hiding of God or 
thanksyrlng, with speaHe Christian associations. In fuUlIment 
of the domestic Paschal meat. 


Is not eating or drinking (as religious ohserranee), but righteous- 
ness and pe.acc and joy In tlie Holy Spirit For he that herein 
serveth Christ is wcll-plcasing to Goa.' There can, then, be no 
absolute rules or laws of worship in Christianity. This priridple 
ol relatii-ity is Implied too in the great nmaim which sums np 
the distinctive advance of (Jhiiriian worfli!)! — because of Uie 
Christian idea of God— upon th.at of ail previous reilgion. In* 
eluding Judaism. ‘The hour. . . now is, when Uie true 
worshippers shall worship the Father In spirit and trutli [full 
realitvj; for such doth the Father seek lobe his worshippers. 
Ood IS Spirit: and they that worship him must worship In 
spirit and truth' (Jn 4t3h). As J. B. Liglitfoot puts it,l 
‘The Kingdom of Christ ... has no sacred days or seasons, no 
special sanctuaries, because every lime and every place alike 
are holy. Above all it has no sacertlobal sj-stem, 'll interpexes 
no sacrificial tribe or class between Ood and nuin, by whose in- 
tervention alone Ood is reconciled and man forgiven. Each 
indh’idual member holds personal communion with the Pivlne 
Head.' The conception is indeed, ns he adds, * strictly an ideal,’ 
which cannot be applied rigorously in the pmctleal'llfc either 
of individuals or ol tlic Oliristian society, the Clitirch. But it 
remains the regulative principle behind nil Christian institutions 
ol worship, as of organlration generally, giving them only a 
conventional value, as expediencies tested by much cxirerience, 
yet 03 such to bo treated reverently, especially for Uie sake of 
others, t.e, in love as well as faith, 

(6) Forms of xcorship in the NT . — Here tbo main 
fact is that Jesus’ own example and tc.acliing are 
associated with the synagogal type of worship 
rather than with the Temjile, the seat of the 
sacrificial and priestly s^'steai of wor-ship. For to 
Him the Temple was primarily ‘ a house of prayer,’ 
and that private (Lk 18'°) rather than public jiraycr. 
Indeed the latter hardly seems to be alluded to by 
Jesus at all (not even in Mt 18”). His teaching 
on worship is mainly on genuine prayer, as ojmoscd 
to formal prayers, ‘vain repetitions' (Mt C-'*- ; cf. 
Lk IS'"'**) ! and even ‘ the Ixird’s Prayer ’ is given 
as an example of prayer of the right sort rather 
than as a form for regular repetition. Such a 
valuation of forms of worship, in proportion as 
they express simply and directly the spirit of 
worship, is not only continuous with that of the 
prophets, as of parts of the Pwiller and the Jewish 
Apocrypha; it aiipcara also in some Habbinio 
utterances, such ns that of R. Mcnabem of Galileo 
(about the Christian era) : 

‘One day all sacrillces will cease, only the Tltsnkcfrering will 
not cease ; all prayers will cease, only the Thanksgiving prayers 
will not cease.' domparc tlic spirit ol Ecclus Si'-J. 

This Rabbinic saying seems relative to the 
Messianic era of perfected worsbin, when aacrifice.s 
for sin should no longer bo needful ; and that is 
just the position in wliich the first followers of 
Jesus felt tliomselves to be, ns spiritually united 
to Messiah. Thus their relation to God was now 
conditioned solely by the representative sclf-obla- 
tion of Jesus. ’I’liis wes at first conceivcil on the 
lines of ‘the Siifforing Servant’ of Is C3, but wa.s 
later worked out, es in the Ejiistle to Hebrews, in 
terms of the Mosaic sacrificial system, regarded a.s 
‘tlic shadow 'of the perfected spiritual reality of 
purely personal relations, those of the devoted will 
(He 10'''°). Thus the Clirist, as God’s sinless Son, 
18 the abiding objective basis of lli.s people's holi- 
ness (fl""- W'). All Christians, then, are in fact 
made pric-sts to God, ns united in spirit witii the 
‘(Jroat Priest,’ and ns such have ncce.ss for com- 
munion with God of the most intimately spiritual 
kind (10’»-=). 

This conception conditions the whole of primi- 
tive Christian worship. Its normal character is 
thanksgiving, at once praise and prayer, which, 
as Mennhem s.oid, retnnin-s after other kinds 
of ‘pr.aycrs’ have cca.sed. Cliristian.s ‘offer up’ 
tlirongh Jesus ‘sacrifice of praise to God continu- 
ally, that is, the fruit of lips which make confc-ssion 
to’llis Name’ (Ho 13'*; cf. 1 P 2*, Rev 1*5* 8’*-). 
As for outward sacrifices, only the thankoffering 
remains, vie. deeds of beneficence and fellowship, 

• for with such socrifice-s God is well pleo-sed’* (lie 

1 The Chritiian J/in£»try, London. IMl, ed init. 

a Probably achoing the mort striking OT antidpa'Joa o! this 
oonctptioa c! wortbip, found la Eodus SJ>-* : • He that keepttk 
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13**). Here the word ‘ continually’ shows that the 
abiding attitude of a worshipful spirit is what is 
chiefly in view, as in Paul’s ‘ praying always,’ and 
this on the part of Christians severally. And in 
fact the bulk of NT references to worship have 
this personal rather than corporate reference. 

Such, e.g., is the nature of another passage which affords 
striking illustration of the new conception of spiritu-ality of life 
as itself worship. ‘ Pure religion and undeflled before our God 
and Father is this, to visit the fatherless and widows in their 
affliction and to keep himself unspotted from the world *(Ja isi), 
where the word rendered ‘ religion ’ (figgaKtia) means ‘ devotion ’ 
expressed in devout acts. 

Once we enter upon the history of Christian 
worship through the centuries, we shall have to 
confine ourselves in the main to the corporate or 
common worship of the Church, with only occa- 
sional glimpses at the forms of private devotion, 
though this all along exists in tlie background.* 
But here we may note that in the NT itself the 
relation between personal and corporate worship 
is peculiarly intimate, the former overflowing into 
the latter and constituting much of its contents, 
under the lead of individu^ members of the Spirit- 
filled Body of Christ’s ‘saints.’ This meets ns 
particularly in Paul’s Gentile churches, e.g., in his 
advice to the Church at Corinth (1 Co 11-14). 
‘ What is it, then, brethren ? When ye come 
together, each one hath a psalm, hath a teaching, 
hath a revelation, hath a tongue, hath an inter- 
pretation. Let all tilings be done unto edifying ’ 
(14=®, also 16-17, where praying, singing, blessing 
of God or ‘eucharist,’ all ‘ by the Spint’ on the 
part of individuals in Church worship, are specified ; 
of. Col 3’*, Eph 5'«-«). 

Evidently the forms of worship in the Apostolic 
Age were not fi.xed or uniform. The new Christian 
spirit brought a fresh element of spontaneity {2 Co 
3") into the forms of common worship, which other- 
wise followed in the main synagogal usage. To 
this the earliest converts, both Jews and proselytes, 
were accustomed ; and it would naturally be ad- 
hered to, save for any feature distinctive of the 
new Messianic form of their faith, such as ‘the 
breaking of bread ’ with thanksgiving to God for 
the Messianic redemption in Christ and in His 
Name. This note of adoring gratitude to God for 
His goodness in creation and redemption, which 
explains the term ‘eucharist’ as used for the 
central act of Christian worship, remains through 
all changes its abiding characteristic. 

The blending here of old and new would be similar to the use 
of the Sabbath alongside the Lord's Day, as both special days of 
worship, though in different modes. But, as time went on and 
conditions changed, the need was felt (e.p., in ‘Barnabas’ and 
Imiatlus) to distinguish sharply between the two, as relative to 
different ‘ economies ' in God's relation to man ; and for the 
most part the Sabliath ceased, especially in the West, to have 
positive religious signiflcance for Christians. 

2 . Worship, particularly eucharistic, in the 
ancient Church. — («) Worship in the mib- Apostolic 
Church. — The forms of Sunday worship were still 
determined mainly by those of the Synagogue, as 
modified by the ‘ prophetic ’ spirit in the primitive 
Church. Synagogal worship included recitation 
of psalms, set prayers, Scripture lessons, address, 
benediction. Our first glimpse of Christian wor- 
ship, as reported by Pliny c. A.D. 112, shows ns, at 
the Christian assembly before datvn on a stated 
day (Sunday), ‘ a hymn {carmen) to Christ as to a 
God’ (cf. 1 Ti 3*«, Eph 6*S 2 Ti 2*«- for snatches of 
such hymns), sung responsively, and a pledging of 
each and all in solemn form (sacramento) against 
theft, adultery, and other prevalent social ivrongs. 
With the former we may compare the Odes of 
Solomon, and with the latter 2 Ti 2**, for moral 

the law (tpso/acfo)multiplieth offerings . . . andhethatgiveth 
alms saoriflceth a thankoffeiing. To depart from wickedness 
fs a thing pleasing to the Lord ; and to depart from unright- 
eousness is a propitiation.' 

1 See Christian sections of artt. Psana, Pa*tiK9, Fmtwam 
A smFasTS. 


fealty as felt to be part of Christian relig 
allegiance, and as nob only made explicit in bai 
mal vows — witness Did. vii. 1 and the renuntl 
diaboli found later— but perhaps also reaffir 
week by week in some solemn form during di 
service. No doubt there were other less distinc 
elements in the morning worship besides the 
Plinyjnames, e.g. prayer, Scripture lessons, addi 
and benediction, as in the synagogal wor 
familiar to tlie Romans. 

The essential atmosphere of Christian wore 
as we see most clearly from the Ignatian Lett 
was loving unity. 

‘ For if the prayer of one and another hath so great strei 
how much more that of the bishop and of the whole chi 
Whosoever therefore cometh not to fellowship ’ [lit. ‘ toget 
as in Ac 21. ^<T]afaDds apart from ‘thealtar’or'fhesanott 
(fivo-iaornpiov), the holy place where the assemblage of ( 
people [which Methodius also later styles ‘o bloodless al 
offers up the sacrifice of prayer, and particularly that ol 
eucharist.1 

For a similar reason, viz. as specially devotee 
the sacrifice of prayer, widows are called 
Polycarp ‘God’s altar.’® The very boldnesf 
these metaphorical uses of ‘ altar ’ for persont 
relation to their ‘ sacrifice ’ of prayer, shows 1 
intense was the early Christians’ sense of 
sacredness of prayer as the supreme form 
worship, and how spiritual and personal was tl 
idea of the Christian sacrifice. Of this genus 
eucharistic prayer of the whole Church corporal 
was the supreme species ; and to this tve must i 
turn. 

It was perhaps the association of ‘ sacrifices 
‘beneficence,’ for the service of God in His pec 
(according to He 13’*), with the offering in pra 
of part of such oblations (or ‘gifts ’) for the spei 

B ise of Holy Communion in ‘ the breakinf 
,’ that led in time to the elements so u 
being also called the Christian ‘sacrifice.’* B 
before this occurred, the bread and the wine o 
which thanksgiving prayer {euckaristia, like 
Jewish KiddUsh, or ‘halloAving’} was uttered tb( 
selves came to be styled ‘thanksgiving’ (eucharii 
In Ignatius ‘eucharist’ as a rule still denotes ’ 
communion service, the whole act of eucharis 
worship associated with the memorial bread. T 
act seems also in Did. xiv.* to be called the Chri 
ians’ ‘ pure sacrifice ’ of praise to God’s Name (af 
Mal I"' **) ; and its profoundly spiritual nature 
shown by the warning that the Church’s ‘ sacrifi 
will not be ‘pure’ if unbrotherly feeling be pres* 
even between two of the worshippers. Beyo 
this, for the time, the use of ‘ sacrifice ’ in this ci 
nexion does not go. 

So far, then, CJiristian worship is the fulfil me; 
general or special, of Paul’s exhortation, ‘ Presc 
your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, well-pleasi 
to God — your spiritual [lit. rational, as distil 
from material] service.’ It is tlie kind of worsi 
which Justin sets over against_ the pagan ty| 
as worship of ‘ the Creator of this Universe,' 0 
‘in no need of blood-ofierings and libations a 
incense,’ who is worthily to be honoured or 
by praise, ‘in word of prayer and thanksgivi 
over all our food.’® Such worship, general] 
does not differ in idea from that of the corport 
Eucharist of the Church :® each is a form of t 
‘unbloody sacrifice’ which befits the God Chni 
ians worship, viz. ‘the service of the mind’ (r 
XoyiKrjv \arpdav ; so Athenagoras, xiiL fn . ; i 
Ro 12* ; so too Irenreus a little later). 

Accordingly the prayer of eucharist ' or than* 
giving was the heart of primitive Christian worsh 
1 Ad Eph. 5, Magn. 7, IVoJL 7, Fhitad. 4, Smyrn. 6f. 

S Ad Phil. iv. . . , ». u.rf- 

s Ignatius, ad Smym. 6; JHdache, ix. 6; Jostin Man; 
Apol, i. 66 ; Iren. Jv. IS ; Orig. e. Ctls. rUI. 67. 

* Cf. de AUaloribus, 4. 

® Apol, 1. 13 ; Bee Apott. Conti, vil. 49. 

• 16. 1.65. 
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(as of that of Judaism, which it modifies),^ and 
this as co-extensive with life, in that ‘it is very 
meet, right and our bounden duty, that we should 
at all times and in all places give thanks’ unto 
God (ancient opening of the Eucharistic Prayer, 
adopted in the Anglican Prayer Book). But such 
worship attained special expression in all corporate 
meetings for Christian fellowship, of which 'the 
Eucharist’ of the whole local Church was the 
climax. To these principles striking ivitness is 
afforded by that ‘ missing link,’ the Agape (g.o.). 

This was, even otter Its separation trom the eucharist proper 
(e. A.n. 100 in some, though not oil, churches), o corporate 
meeting of the church, of o more family and Informal nature 
than the liturgical eucharist (now the climax of a Sunday 
morning service). Such the love-feast stlU appears not only 
in the N. Africa of Tertullian’s day hut in that of Cj-prian’s,* 
os also in the Ancient Church Order commonly known as 
Hippolytean, though in this part it may rather reflect Syrian 
usage e. SOO. There ‘at the Supper of the congregation,' at 
the ‘bringing in of lamps,’ the bishop ‘gives the Salutation’ 
usual before eucharistic prayer, ending, ‘ Let us thanks-^i-e to 
the Lord.' The people reply, ' Right and Just,' as before the 
Anaphora proper: but it is added, ‘And he shall not 3 say: 
Lift up your hearts ' (the sursum formula), because that 
shall bo said at the Oblation alone. Otherwise the prayer of 
‘eucharist’ which foliows is obviously regarded as a solemn 
one, and the fragments trom the bread thus consecrated by 
prayer are taken from the hand of the bishop ns eulogia (f.e. 
blessed bread), though ‘ not eueharitt, as the) body of our 
Lord.’ 

As regards the Eucharist, what has just been 
said prepares us for clianges due to its separation 
from the associations of a social meal, and its 
inclusion in a morning service of the synagogue 
type, as its central element. Thus it took on a 
more liturgical and ere long (under the influence 
of current sacramental ideas other than Jewish) 
a mysteriously realistic character, alien to the 
original Jewish notion of a meal of religious 
fellowship with blessing or eucharist of God. 
The former of these developments, the liturgical, 
was fostered by the ancient notion of worship 
outside prophetic Judaism, that some material 
oflering was essential to worship. Hence the 
self-oblation of the loyal lieart came in time to 
appear to most Gentile Christians to fall short of 

S ' :t worship ; and this led to a now meaning 
attached to tlie eucharistic prayer over the 
and wine used for the purposes of Com- 
munion (originally as a meal of Christian fellow- 
ship), viz. as offering the elements to God, in 
worship of homage, as a gift to the Giver of all 
(a sanction in Scripture being seen in Mai !“• '*). 
To this there was insensibly added, by a natural 
reaction of old associations as to such worship — 
particularly in connexion with the mysteries (the 
suporlicial likeness of which to the Christian 
Eucliarist Justin feels and apologizes for)-— the 
notion that God met the earthly gift with a divine 
gift in return, by filling it \yith a new and mys- 
terious quality. The waj’ in which this came 
about was probably in the first instance purely 
religious, arising out of the very intensity of the 
BOuVs experience of a special quickening in the 
act of corporate worship, while contemplating 
and partaking of the symbols of Christ's dying 
love. Tills is strongly suggested by the experi- 
mental atmosphere anti language of the devotional 
utterances, including eucharistic prayers, in the 
earliest Apocryphal Acts, the basis of which, if 
«emi-gnost\o in type, yet probably reflects the 
general Christian devotional feeling at Holy 
Communion lioth before and after the middle of 
the 2nd century. 

1 See for full details F. E. Warren, The lAlurgv ond Ritual 

«/Uie Ante-A'feeiir CAtireAi, I/indon, IfllZ, ch. Iv, 

* in A’;). 62 (C'i) he aais that at it ‘we cinnot convoke the 
people (the whole Churvji) to oiir banqiieL ao ae to celelirate me 
truth of the sacrament |i r. trith ‘the nilnple*! cup' for which 
he U ar?[\iirpj in the presence of fl/f the tirotiierhood 16). 

’Till* ixuition iucycet# that an older usase to the contrary 
war In vUw. If »o, tlie parallel to full eucharietic worthip 
hecomei yet more complete. 


In the Acts nf Thomas wo hare what teem* a tample of the 
more enthusiastic and prophetic type of eucliarislic Intocalion. 

‘And the Apostle, stannin" by It (“the bread of blcs.-.ln 2 "). 
said: Jesus, wbo hast deemed ui worthy to have communion 
of the Eucnnrist of Thy holy bodv and hfood, lo, we make l>o1d 
with the eucharii-t and invocation of Thy holy name. Come 
now and commune with us. And he bcEan to say, Coiue 
perfect Compassion : come. Communion oi the male (wChrisl) ; 
come, that (feminine, like ‘communion,’ the enlist-antiie pre- 
ceding) knowest the mysteries of the Chosen one ; come, that 
hast communion in all the contesta ot the noble Athlete (acainsl 
the powers of CvHJ ; . . . come, Hidden Mother ; come, that 
Is manliest in her activities and affords Joy and rest to those 
united to her ; come and have communion with us in Oils 
Eucharist which we perform In (on Uie basis of) Tliy name end 
in the lore wherein we are assembled in (on the basis of) Thv 
calling.’ 1 

Here what is specially noteworthy is the ex- 
perimental nature of the grace of ChrLst’s euchar- 
istio presence thus invoked. Added to this, liow- 
ever, wp find, lirst in Jii.stin and then in Irenauis, 
the belief that the words of institution, cited in 
the Church’s eucharistic praj’er, were a formula 
of Divine power, producing in the elements them- 
selves the presence of the body and blood of Chri.st, 
the Incarnate Logos ; and therewith was laid the 
foundation of what came to be the spccilic.al!y 
‘Catholic’ doctrine of the Euclmrist, and of tlie 
corresponding devotional attitude towards the 
elements themselves. In Jii.stin and irenams it 
appears only os the belief that the worsliippers’ 
bodie-s are prepared for resurrection by pai tici|ia- 
tion in Christ’s resurrection body and blood. 
That such presence of Christ’s ‘ body and blood ’ 
was of benefit to the soul there is no suggc-stion. 
Such a realistic conception (present already in 
some sense’ in Ignatius’s mystical view of the 
Eucharist as ‘medicine of immortality”) fostered 
first the habit of takinu portions liomo for private 
use (already in Tertuiiian), and then devotional 
anxiety as to what became of ail parts of the 
consecrated elements. Adoration of Christ as 
present in the elements, and the notion that He 
in them was being offered as the Christian sacrifice 
— and that willi projiiliatory intent and effect — 
represent forms of devout thought ami feeling of 
which we have no trace until after Cyprian’s day, 
or indeed until the -Ith century. 

(6) Justin Martyr’s witness, — At this point we 
must quote from the famous pass.agc.s of Justin’s 
Apology* which afford oiir one coniicctcd picture 
of Chri.stian corporate Sunday worship in tlie 2nd 
century. 

On Sundays 'there I* a Kalhcrlnp tojrclher* of the local 
church, ‘and the memoir* ol the Apovjc* or the wj-Rlny* oi 
the prophet* arc read, a* lonp as time allow*. Then th* 
president plves by way oi diseounie admonition and exhorta- 
tion to copy these noble lesson*. Next we all rise to}rether and 
send up prayers,' • makinir common pray er» lor outvclve* . . . 
and for all other* cvetywhert, earnestly, that we may be 
deemed worthy ... by our ricetls nl-o to be found (tood 
liver* and keeper* ot the commandinenls, that *o we may be 
saved witli the eternal ealvation. When we ceare from the 
raycre, we s-aiiile each other with a kl.ss,' ‘ Next, Ijrcad is 
roncht and vrinc and water, and the president, taking them, 
sends up (irartnrti) as l<eat he can prayer* In like manner and 
thankschinRs.' ‘»end» up jirnlse ami Riory to tlie Fattier of the 
Universe throuRb the haine of the hon and tlie Holy Spirit, 
and makes llianWsRivln" (eneharist) at IcnRth for our bavine 
been deemed worthy ol liie«e (bWsInRs) at His hand* ' . . , ' and 
the peojile chime* In with the Amen. Then take* place the 
distribution to each, and llie iiartakinR from the clement* for 
which thank* were plvcii; and to the alisent portions are sent 
by the hand ol the uearon*.' 

One or two aspects of tlje eucharistic prayer of 
the Church, through the lijis of its prc-sidcnt, are 
made clearer by the more general Ian gunge already 
cited from ch. xiii. in describing the rcaponabto 
nature of Christi.m worship. But the main point 
is that in both connexion.s its essence lay in ‘send- 
ing (r/greu-) by reasonable won!,’ ‘to the Creator 
of tliis Universe,’ ‘processions of homage (x-o/irdr) 
and hymn.s(as if on their way to the divine pre.s- 
1 Ch. £0; cf. ch. ?7, for both text and 
t Scr art, CrniAWirr. * Kph. £0 ; cf. 7. 
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ence), In acknowledgment of being and all the self-oblation, in thanksgiving and tbankofferings 
means of well-being,’ as well as in ‘sending re- ‘in memory of’ Christ’s thanksgiving at the Last 
quests to be once more in incorruption, on the Supper and self-oblation on the Cross, to that of 
OTound of faith in Him ’ ; * or, as expressed in the the body and blood of Christ (thought of as 
later passages, ‘sending up (dyaT^fimiy) prayers present m the elements), as the Cliurch’s own 
and thanksgivings.’ _ sacrifice, presented and pleaded anew as propitia- 

K we have not here the very origin* of the tion for sins of dead and living Christians. It 
term ‘mass’ (tnissa=mi^sio=Gr, &va<f>opi=ipa- was natural that to the euchanstio sacrifice so 
iro/imj, which was not used in a special religious conceived should gravitate the prayers of inter- 
sense) and its original meaning, namely ‘ the cession (now for the sins of dead and living) which 
oblation ’ of worship to God on high (cf. the Liturgy originally came before the eucharistio oblation 
of St. Mark, just before offering of incense and a (dpaipopi, missa), in order to give them more efficacy 
prayer of oblation, col riip S6^ap xal rjjj' euxaptarlav ivith (3od. In the GaJlican and Alexandrian 
apaTifiTrofitp), at any rate this, and nothing else, was liturgies, indeed, we see that the sacrifice with 
the primitive conception of the Christian sacrifice, which these intercessions are associated is still 
It is one continuous with the later Jeivish notion the Christian people’s own oblations, prior to 
of prayer, in the Dispersion in particular, and is what later was called ‘consecration’ ivith the 
qmte distinct from any notion of the body and sacred words of institution > (without or with 
blood of Christ as ‘the sacrifice of the altar’ — a invocation of the Holy Spirit to change the 
notion which had not yet arisen, even where elements into body and blood of Christ). In the 
realistic theories existed of the relation of the Roman Mass, however, as it is known to us, the 
Incarnate Logos to the elements, as the Christian process of change is complete. It has dropped 
bread of life or ‘food of immortality.’ Another the Pa® proper, the kiss of brotherly unity which 
and closely connected aspect of the same contrast seals the people’s fitness to offer their ‘ sacrifice ’ 
is the fact that eucharistic worship in Justin, as as ‘pure’ (according to early Christian ideas) and 
in Irenseus and during the 3rd cent, for the most acceptable to God ; and has only a formal trace 
part, has no relation to sin in the worshippers, of it in the words, ‘ The Lord’s Peace be ever with 
Christians as such are consecrated by union with yon,’ between the Mass proper and the Communion. 
Christ,* and as such are ‘ counted worthy ’ of the It has also gone furtlier than the other liturgies 
high function of offering as priests their prayers cited in effacing the idea of the service in Justin, 


Justin. 

Galilean Liturgy. 

Egyptian. 

Syrian. 

Boman. 

h Common Interces* 
eions. 

1. ‘Pieces.’ 

Offertory. 

Intercessions for 

dead and living. 

1. Common Intercea- 
eioDS. 

L Common interces- 
sions. 

Offertory. 

1. ('Oremns.') 
Offertory, 

2. Kiss of peace or 
unity. 

The elements brought. 

2. Pax. 

2. Pax, 

2. Pax. 

2. ‘ Pox ’ (simply a for- 
mula of peaces 

(Offertory) 

3. Euoliaristic prayer(s}. 

3. Eucharistio prayers. 

3. Interoerssion for 
dead and living 
In preface of the 
eucharist prayers 
before consecra- 
tion. 

3. Eucharistio prayers. 
Intercessions for 

dead and living. 

3. Eucharistio prayets. 
Intercessions for 
dead and living. 

4. Communion. 

4. Communion. 

4. Communion. 

4. Communion. 

4. Conununion. 


and giving-of-thanks, as acceptable sacrifices to 
God.* Thus far, then, the Eucharist has no 
propitiatory aspect even for the living, let alone 
the dead, although on the anniversary of martyrs, 
irom Polycarp (about the same date as Justin’s 
Apology) onwards, euoharist was offered in their 
name also (as having par excellence ‘offered their 
bodies as a living sacrifice’), ‘the communion of 
saints ’ being conceived to include also the Church 
triumpliant. 

(c) Justin and later ‘Catholic’ taorship.— The 
full significance of Justin’s witness to the simple 
•pirituality of Christian worship in his day be- 
comes most apparent when we compare it, especi- 
ally as to order, with extant liturgies from the 
latter part of the 3rd cent, onwards.® To the 
variations and changes of order in these he gives 
us the true key, as showing that they reflect a 
change in religious ideas and emphasis at different 
stages. The above table of the chief known types 
will exhibit this. 

The changes of order here visible, a progressjve 
series from Justin to the Roman Mass, receive 
their one ademiate explanation in change in the 
idea of the eucharistic ‘ sacrifice,’ from the people’s 

I Oh. la 

*Most authorities favour another, connected with the ‘dis- 
mission ■ of the worshippers (see Kietsohel, Litxirgik, I. S47 1.). 

s Dial. 41. * Ib. 116 fin., 117. 

» See artt- Eochabbt and Phatub (Christian, liiturgical) for 
details. 


by suppressing intercessions (without specific re- 
ference to sins) for Christians and all men before 
the eucharistic worship, retaining only the empty 
injunction, ‘ Let us pr^.’ 

(d) Irenteus on the Christian sacrifice. — We are 
now prepared to appreciate to the full Irenaeus’s 
emphatic witness to the older idea of the Christian 
sacrifice, before passing on to refer to some inter- 
mediate stages in the change just indicated, as 
witnessed from the 3rd cent, onwards. 

According to Irenteus, ‘ Our Lord gave counsel to His own 
disciples to offer flrstfruits to God from His creatures, not as 
to one who stands In need, but so that they themselves may be 
neither unfruitful nor unthankful.' And so ‘ the Church offers 
to God, to Him who affords us food, flrstfruits of His own 
gifts,' ns Malachi prefigured.® This oblation ‘is with God 
reckoned a pure sacriflee and one accepted of Him, . . . 
because he who offers is himself glorified in the offering, if 
his gift be accepted.’ ‘ Accordingly tacrifieet do not tanettfp a 
man, tor God needs not a sacrifice, but the conscience of him 
who offers sanctifies the sacrifice, if it be already pure, and 
laiuBes God to accept it ns from a friend.’ It is ‘because the 
Church offers with singleheartedness’ (simplieitas) that ‘her 
gift is rightly accounted with God a pure sacrifice,’ like the 
gift of the Philippians sent to Paul through Epaphrodltus. 
‘ For we ought to make oblation to God, and In all things to be 
found thankful to God the Creator, offering in a pure mind 
and faith witliout pretence, in firm hope and fervent love, 
firstfruits of those creatures which are Ills. And this oblation 
the Church alone offers in purity, offering to Him witli thanks- 
giving from his creation.’ The purpose of this is tlia t we ma y 

1 ‘All lltnrpes of everj- type agree in bearing witness to the 
fact that the original form of consecration was a thankigi^lf 
(W. C. Bishop, CQR Ixvi. SSS). 

* IT. jrvli. 4 f. 
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thereby be fruitful, and bo God ‘may render to us the recom- 
pense of His benefits,’ on the principle of Mt 265t08. As * the 
H’ord enjoined on the People (of the OT) the making of 
oblations, . . . that it might learn to do senice to God; so 
and for that reason He wills us also to offer a gift at the altar 
often, without intermission. There is, then, an altar in heaven, 
for thither our prayers and oblations are directed; and a 
temple, ns John in the Apocalyi«e says. And the temple of 
God was opened.’ 

(e) Irenceus and certain * Catholic ’ developments. 
— Here we have several ideas characteriatto of the 
Cliristian ‘sacrifice’ in worship towards tlie end 
of the 2nd century. Some are wholly primitive 
and rooted in the NT; e.g., 'sacrifices do not 
sanctify a man,’ but the worshipper’s pure con- 
science the sacrifice ; God’s acceptance of a sacri- 
ficial gift ‘as from a friend’ honours the giver;* 
the real, i.e. the spiritual, gift is the thanksgiving 
of the heart, and is oliered at the heavenly altar, 
to which ‘prayers and oblations are directed.’® 
The last is implied in the call ‘ Hearts on high ’ 
(sursum corda), which prefaces ancient eucharistic 
prayers generally. But in time the idea lost its 
pure spirituality, ns the notion arose that the 
material gifts themselves were received by God on 
His altar on higli by the hands of His angels. 
This notion occurs already in the eucharistic 
prayer of the 4th cent. North Italian de Sacra- 
mentis, in several Eastern liturgies, and in the 
traditional Roman Canon of the Mass. The 
earlier of these, however, preserve in the main 
Irenfflus’s notion of an oblation of bread and wine 
which Christians were privileged to oiler-— with 
clear reference to Ro 12* — ns expressing their self- 
oblation, in sacramental commemoration of the 
self-oblation of their Lord. But the Roman Canon, 
by substituting for ‘ since it is figura of the body 
and blood of our Lord ’ ‘ that it may become to us 
the body and blood of . . . our Lord,’ and bv a 
good deal else in the context, brings in anotlier 
train of thought altogether, that of Christ’s body 
being present on the Church’s ‘altar’ on earth 
and partaken of by the communicants. This is 
the full realistic form assumed by the secondary 
and non-primitive element in Iremeus’s principles 
set forth above, viz. that God gives in this way, 
in recompense for the Church’s thanksgiving, a 
certain unique benefit in return. This, in extant 
liturgies generally, is conceived ns communicated 
first to the consecrated elements themselves and 
through them to the communicants. In some 
early Eastern liturgies the Word or Spirit is 
thought to become present in the elements, so 
making them, in a metaphorical sense. His sacra- 
mental' body and blood’ ; but in Irenreus’s discus- 
sion of this a-spect of the Eucharist, as in the 
Roman Canon and some Inter Eastern Anaphoras, 
the above realistic conception appears of Christ’s 
human body ns present in the elements. And 
witli this added notion a fresh phase of worship 
begins to enter into the eucharistic service, viz. 
the adoration of tlie Incarnate Saviour in the 
elements of the oblation, conceived now as cflect- 
ing afresh, in some sense (that of re presentare, 
‘really pre.senting ’), the oll'eringof His body, once 
for all oliered on the CroM but perpetually pre- 
sented in heaven with atoning cllicacy. 

if) Cyprian transilionn/.— ‘Cyprian is here, ns 
generally, transitional between the second century 
and the fourth. His eucharistic theory’ is in the 
main Tcrtullian’s, ns rcgaiils the sacramental 
rather than the proper body of Christ’ being 
present in the elements after consecration. But 

1 8o Justin, Dial. SS. The Idea lies at the root of the Rift- 
theorv of sacrifice In much Greek rtllpion, the Rift beinc to 
an lamblicims’e mind, as to Irena-us, 'a s.rmbo! of friendship 
between the mortal and the deity ’ ; »cc art. Sscaincs (Orrtk). 

* The fullest and still the truest discussion of ' the Christian 
aacrillce’ in the ancient Church is in Cunsen’a J/ippalftta and 
MsAor,* vols., London, 3W2, lit 2J3B., Ir. ISiff.. where also 
much bearlnR on worship at larRC Is well raid. 
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as regards the prior feting of the elements in 
eupharistio worship, Cyprian insists that 'the 
priest’ ‘performs his oltice in Christ’s place’ [i.e. 
with His authority for the sacmmeutnl efficacy of 
his act) when he ‘imitates that which Christ did.’* 
And, though he has in mind what Christ did at 
the Last Supper,® not on the Cross, yet bis broad 
language elsewhere gave a footing for another and 
less experimental * sense being read into his words. 
So ho says, ‘The Lord’s passion is the sacrifice 
^vhich we olTer,’ snommcntally or commemora- 
tively, as ‘we make mention' of it in onr ‘sacri- 
fices’ of bread and wine, and speaks of ‘ offering 
the blood of Christ ’ in ‘the sacrifice of the Lord,’ 
as commemoratively observed by use of the sacred 
words of institution in the prayer of consecration.* 
‘Tims in time "the blood of Christ” and His 
body were thouglit of ns actually present and 
oliered in the \vine and bread, and that not only as 
the prototype of His people’s self-oblation, but ns a 
propitiatory sacrifice “ tor the sins of living and 
dead.’”® 

(g) ‘ Catholic’ eucharistic worship and survivals 
in it. — From Cyprian’s day the whole nature of 
eucharistic worship insensibly underwent nrofonml 
alteration in the Church’s thought ana in the 
growingly elaborate ritual whicli expressed it, 
until in the course of the 4t!i cent, it attained 
in most localities timt form whicli is known ns 
‘Catholic.’® Yet down to the 6th cent, there 
remained clear traces of the older order in certain 
phrases nob really’ of a piece with the conceptions 
tlicn prevalent. Thus, in addition to those nlroady 
alluded to, in the Annpliorn of Scrapion in Egypt, 
c. 350, before tlie words of institution we rcan ; 

‘ Pull Is heaven, lull also Is earth of thy excellent Rlorj', Lord 
ol Powers : till also this sacrillce (Si-ctiok) with thy power and 
participation : for to Tlieo have we offered this *• llvinR sacri- 
lice " (Swiov, Ko 12*), this bloodless oblation (of. Ejih tfl)\ to 
thee wo have offered this bread, the likeness (6;»ofioji“) of the 
body of the Oiily-beROttcn.' Then comes the reference to 
Christ's example in the institution, followed by; ‘Wherefore 
we also, makiiiR the likeness of His death, hart o^ertd the 
bread, and beseech Tticc throuRh (hit tacrijiet, be reconclterj 
to all of us and be propitious, O God of Truth.’ Only after 
thisdon-cRCt the Invocation which Is conceived to make the 
bread ‘body of the Word’ and the cup ‘blood of the Truth,’ 
and so ' medicine of life’ for body and soul to those partaklnR. 

Hero there seems to bo a blending of primitive 
and Inter elements. 

(A) Itetrospcct of eucharistic worship to the end 
of the ifth century. — In idea it at firstcorrasnonded 
simply to its name, * thanksgiving’ to God tor His 
benelita in nature and grace, as rooted in His 
adorable being or Name. As f Clem, xxxviii. 4 
puts it, ‘Seeing, then, that we have nil these 
thinprs front Him, we ought in nil thinpt to render 
thanks [Eucharist] to Him, to whom be the glory 
for ever and ever. Amen.’ Of such a Hlo of 
thanksgiving tlio solemn coritomtc worship in full 
Church gathering is the climax, Iteing the earthly 
imitation of the worship in heaven,'* where (as 
pictured in Dn 7*°) ‘ the whole company of llis 
angels standing near Him do sacred service (Xn- 
Tovprfla) to Him,’ the adoration attributed to flic 
Seraphim in Is C®, ‘ Holy, holy, holy is the I/ord 
of liosts; the whole earth is full of Ilia glory.’ 
Ah visible, concrete expre-vsion of this liomage of 
thanksgiving, the Church's ‘offerings’ or 
in kind from the Creator’s own gifts were fire- 
sented in sacred service or liturgy, in the prayer 

1 Hpifl. as. II. ® It. 4. 

» For his real mcanlnR cf. ch. 11, where he dwcTiv tm vin* a* 
by natural and acriptural »jTiil>oi«m, or »acr»m>-nti! value, 
able lo ‘exprm (erprimn-e) the b'.txvl of Chml ' a« water 
could not, and ao to prevfoce Uie *>-!i»e of newneo *sd Jot 
fURRcated by the Wood or pawion of CbrUt, which the wir.e 
‘ahowa forth ‘ (atUndil (ch. Ij). 

1/6. P.14. 17. 

IJ. V. Bartlfl atxf A. J. Carlyle, ChrirtlanitT <"> //frtoey, 
London, lPt7, p. 171 L, where alro are quoted tti« chief litneRtcai 
types niuntatlnR the derelopmenU her* In qaortlcn. 

* See art. Ecciulrist. J 1 Cltn. rxxfv. 
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of uplifting (dya^opd), directed to God’s spiritual 
altar on high (cf. the imagery of the Apocalypse), 
where Christ the High-priest presents the Church 
‘sacrifice’ of praise — if pure from defilement by 
sin, such as enmity between any of its members.* 
This prayer was led up to by ‘common prayers’ 
of intercession, as Justin says, ‘ for ourselves . . . 
and for all other men everywhere,’ in urgent peti- 
tion (eMvus) ‘that we may be counted worthy, 
after having learned the Truth, by our deeds also 
to be found, finally, good in conduct and keepers 
of the commandments, that we may be saved with 
the eternal salvation.’ After these intercessions 
the kiss of peace sealed the spirit of unity which 
was specially asked for, and was the condition of 
the ‘purity’ and acceptableness of the coming 
eucharistic prayer, the Church’s ‘sacrifiee’ of 
praise to God’s Name® or revealed nature. Of 
such intercessions as offered in Rome c. A.D. 95 we 
probably have the substance, and largely the very 
words, in the Epistle of Clement (lix.-Jxi.); and we 
find them strikingly continuous with those of the 
OT and of contemporary Jewish public worship 
(cf. ‘The Eighteen’ Petitions) — a feature also 
common in the earliest extant Christian hymns. 
The changes which passed over Christian worship, 
especialljr the eucharistic part, show a steady 
decrease in this Biblical or Hebraic spirit (as dis- 
tinct from Biblical quotations adapted to new 
uses), and a corresponding infusion or a non-Bibli- 
cal or Hellenistic element of thought in the inter- 
pretation of the Eucharist as worship and means 
of grace, together with a transposition of tradi- 
tional elements in the service generally, in keeping 
^vith the new ideas (e.g., the place of the interces- 
sions), This is the most momentous fact in the 
development of ancient Catholic worship out of 
primitive Christian forms, and has its parallels 
in other aspects of Catholic Christianity.* The 
change is associated, too, with a growing sense of 
sin in ‘ the saints’ or ‘ the hol^ Church,’ especially 
from the 4th cent., when Christian wholenearted- 
ness on the average rapidly declined, owing largely 
to the new relations of State and Church tempting 
worldly people to join the latter. The eucharistic 
‘ sacrifice ’ is more and more conceived in a pro- 
pitiatory sense, which had its roots in the newer 
view of the elements, as literally made by conse- 
cration ‘ the body and blood ’ of Christ’s passion, 
though as existing now in resurrection glory. 
Along with such changes of thought went those 
of form. The eucharistic prayer became more 
stereotyped, not only as the habitual usage of a 
given bishop but also as the fixed tradition from 
bishop to bishop ; and what had once been a single 
prayer was broken up into specialized moments or 
phases, marking stages in the sacred drama of 
the Liturgy. This gave the service a ‘hieratic’ 
or formally sacred ■* effect, alien to the genius of 
primitive Christian worship, but quite congenial 
to the non-Christian cults around it. To these 
innovations was now added yet another character- 
istic of later Catholic worship generally, viz. the 
notion that the intercession of saints Ls a factor in 
the divine pardon provided in the Head Himself. 

(t) Persons to whom worship is addressed.^ — The 
practice of direct invocation of saints as distinct 
from the earlier veneration, especially on a martyr’s 
‘birthday,’ itself appears in Catholic piety about 
the latter half of the 4th cent. but there is no 
invocation of this sort in eucharistic prayers, 
whore Saints are ‘ commemorated,’ ‘ that by their 

1 1 Clem. xjcxtI. 1 ; DCdaehe, xiv. 2 cf. pid. xlv. S. 

* See Chrittianily in Sistory, bk. II., passim, and R Hatch, 
The Influence of Greek Ideas and Usages upon the Christian 
Church, London, 1890. 

< There was a corresponding change In the form and appolnt- 
menta of the place of worship. 

s See art. Saixts axn Marttrs (Christian). 


prayers and mediations God may receive our peti- 
tion.’* The Church’s prayers are addre.ssed only 
to God the Father, in keeping with the strict 
theory of Christian prayer, as expounded by 
Origen.® According to this, the Father was the 
ultimate, the Son or Word the proximate, object 
of prayer, as of adoration and thanksgiving. 
Thus the Divine Word is ‘to be petitioned as 
High -priest to offer up our prayer, that has first 
reached Him, unto His God and our God.’ In 
practice, however, at least in individual devotions, 
Christ was directly addressed, all along, in prayer 
of invocation and petition in particular. In 
solemn doxologies, on the other hand, a gradual 
change is visible, both in eucharistic and in other 
connexions. There Christ, as God’s historic Son 
(originally ‘ Child ’ or ‘ Servant,’ Trais, as in Acts), 
appears originally as the medium through whom 
glory is offered to the Father ; and only from the 
latter part of the 3rd cent, (as it seems) becomes 
gradually associated, as the Logos-son, with tlie 
Father as also the object of such worship. Simi- 
larly the Holy Spint, which earlier had been 
thought of as the element ‘ in ’ which worship was 
rendered to God,® came to be associated with the 
Father and the Son as co-equal object of praise. 
In many MSS the modification of the older form 
by later feeling gave rise to an awkward blend, 
like that in the ‘ Hippolytean ’ Church Order as 
current c. 350-400, viz. ‘ through Thy Child Jesus 
Christ, through (or with) whom to Thee (be) glory, 
dominion, honour — Father and Son, with Holy 
Spirit’ (or ‘with Holy Spirit,’ only). Basil ‘saj’s 
that ‘ with ’ is most fitting in relation to the Son 
I in doxology, ‘ through ’ in thanksgiving ; but this, 
while true enough, does not apply to the history 
of the matter. 

3. Special forms of Catholic cultus.— (o) The 
cult of ‘saints.’ — It is needless here® to go into 
this subject further than to notice that both in its 
ritual forms, like so much other fresh ritual (in 
which the Gnostics often led the way) from the 
middle of the 2nd cent, onwards,® and in its origins 
this cultus owed much to the funeral and com- 
memorative customs of pagan society, in which 
Christians lived and from which many of them 
passed into the Church. ‘ Prayers and appeals to 
the dead’ were familiar ideas in the one sphere 
before they appeared in the other — in the case of 
‘ saints,’ from Basil’s day (t 379) onwards. ‘ Hence 
it seems probable that the prevalent atmosphere 
of paganism exercised some vague influence upon 
Christian feeling, especially in the case of the 
ruder populace. The strongly marked desire Ip 
be buneu near the martyrs is no doubt to be attri- 
buted to a similar hope of protection. It was a 
matter not so much of logic as of a deep and primi- 
tive instinct— the same which in pagan times had 
led to the development of hero-worship.’ These 
frank words of a modem Roman Catholioj deserve 
attention as pointing to a principle of wide possi- 
bilities of application in the history of ‘ Christian ’ 
worship, especially in view of his later statement 
that ‘ tlie ceremonial of Christianity and that of 
paganism include many identical elements— p.y-> 
the use of ablutions, lights, incense, prostration.s, 
unctions, linen vestures, ex votos, etc.’® Few can 
doubt that they represent a kind of development 
which the NT writers, particularly St. Paul— ^not 
to name Paul’s Master — would have found foreipi, 
to say the least, to the genius of ‘ the Gospel, as 
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‘worship in spirit.’ And, when one reads the 
words of St. Melania, in 438, at a shrine of the 
martyrs, ‘0 ye, who liave always free speech with 
God that loves mankind, be my ambassadors (irpta-- 
Pfiaare) Avith Him that He may receive my soul 
in peace’ — along Avith the comment, ‘ It is just this 
Trapprjirla,’ or free speech, ‘ attributed to the martyrs, 
that is put forward again and again in patristic 
Avriters as the motive for liaving recourse to their 
help’ — one cannot but feel the distance, not so much 
of time but of spirit, botAveen such worship and 
that of the NT.* For there the same ‘ free speecli,’ 
as of child with parent, is claimed as the glory of 
all sons of God in J esus Christ, and particularly 
right of entry in this spirit into the Holy Place in 
heaven, as of priests in union AA’ith the ‘Great 
Priest over the familjy of God’ (He 10*’). As by 
a lightning-flash, such a comparison reveals the 
enormous change of attitude Avhich has come 
about, by insensible stages, in the Avorship of 
Christians. 

_ The cult of the relics of saints, as aids to dei’o- 
tion, especially in connexion Avith the celebration 
of the anniversary of martyrdom or spiritual birth- 
day (natalicia), goes back in its simplest form to 
a relatively early date, as Avitness the contemporary 
Acts of Polycarp (c. 155). But its developments, 
both in the Catacombs, Avhere martyrs’ remains 
abounded, and elscAvhere, later assumed extra- 
vagant and superstitious forms, especially in the 
4tn cent, and onAvards, calling forth the scorn of 
Julian and many other cultured pagans.* 

(6) Artistic aids to devotion. — 'fhe place of art 
in the expression of Christian thought and feeling, 
and the function of images {eikons) or representa- 
tions of sacred persons to the eye, usually in paint 
or mosaic Avork, are dealt Avith in special articles.* 
There Avas at first great shyness of such things, 
on account both of the JeAvish and other feeling 
against all that could be construed as idolatry and 
of the tainted nature of so much pagan art. Hence 
the earliest use of art («.y., in the Catacombs) avos 
symbolic in character ; and it Avas only in the 4th 
cent., Avhen so many changes, especially in the 
Avay of coming to terms Avith pagan culture, first 
came about, that such restraint was largely throAAm 
aside. One of the earliest forms in Avhich art Avas 
used to assist devotion Avas in the form of Church 
buildings, which even from the end of the 3rd cent, 
begin to be more specially designed to suit the 
developing ritual of the Avorship carried on Avith- 
in them.* The veneration of ‘images’ of sacred 
persons, as manifestations of the divine in creaturoly 
form, Avas probablj' stimulated in part by the pro- 
occupation of Christian thought in the 4th and 
5th centuries Avith the idea of tlie Incarnation.* _ 

(c) Tlie Christian Year.* — As the central service 
of Church Avorship, the ofiering of the encharistic 
sacrifice came to represent dramatically, or in a 
series of sacred acts and Avords, the Christian 
redemption wrought by the Incarnate Son of God, 
so the Gospel story of the Incarnate SaAuour Avas 
set forth ever more fully in the yearly festivals 
and holy seasons commemorative of the same. 
Naturally the Aveek first felt the touch of Christ. 
The Lora’s Day, the Christian’s day of resurrection 
joy, took the place of the Sabbath, the JcAvish 
day of grateful gladness. To this Avere soon 
added* Wednesday and Friday, as fast d^s,_ in 
remembrance of the sin that occasioned the SuA’ing 
Cross. But Avhat the Lord’s Day was to the AA-eek, 

1 Eph 8l>, He 3« 41« 10l»- », 1 Jn sa SU 41 * fill. 
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that the anniversary of the central act of redemp- 
tion Avas to the year. Thus Easter, Avith its 
a.ssociated Friday, became the first season in the 
Christian devotional year ; hoAV early Ave cannot 
say. Then folloAved Pentecost, and gradually the 
other great ‘moments’ of the Eedeemer’s life, 
until each year became a time-sacrament of the 
divine drama of human sah-ation. The fact that 
the birthday of the SaAuour came relatively late 
into the calendar points to the practical rather 
than theoretic nature of the Church’s apprehension 
of its oAATi sah'ation, in Avhich the Cross, the final 
act of Redemption, is more central for Christian 
experience than His birth.* Into the calendar of 
the Christian salvation, in terms of Christ’s history 
and its sequel in the rift of His Spirit, the Church's 
birthday, Avere fitted the ‘birthdays’ of martyrs 
into the heavenly realm of life eternal. Sucli, 
then, Avas the Christian Year in idea and ns an 
aid to Avorship. The festivals in honour of the 
Virgin Mother of Jesus appeared only late in the 
calendar. 

(d) Devotional ‘hours,' in private and corporate 
worship. — From the Church Year we turn to the 
day as a unit of devotion.* ‘Hours’ of worship, 
other than the Sunday worship centring in the 
encharist, came to be of tAvo chief types ; (a) those 
for special classes AA-ithin the Church, particularly 
ascetics (‘virgins* of both sexes), later knoAA'n as 
monks and nuns ; (6) Church services proper. 
The former type grcAV out of an earlier kind, 
namely individual devotions continuous Avith the 
three hours of prayer in later Judaism (Ps 55**, 
Dn 6'**‘)i Avhich from apostolic precedents in Acta 
(3* 10*; of. Did. Auii.) came to bo called ‘the 
apostolic hours.” Clement of Alexandria refers 
to Christians aa-Iio set apart certain hours, viz. the 
third, sixth, and ninth.* Already in (lyprian’s 
day • piety had found mystical reasons for the use 
of the apostolic hours, connecting them generally 
AA'ith the Trinity, and severally Avith two stages of 
Christ’s Passion and the descent of the Spirit at 
Pentecost (the third hour). So far, hoAvever, such 
day-time hours were purely private devotions. 
The earliest Church service other than the Sunday 
one was the ‘ vigil,’ a night service suggested by 
the NT calls for virilance. But it aa’os never of 
daily occurrence, only on the eve of a holy day — 
first Easter, then the Lord’s Day, the avcokIv 
fasts (stationes) of Wednesday and Friday, and 
the yearly festivals of local martyrs. 

The night hours proper Avere, like the day hours, 
the outcome of pnvate devotions, to judge from 
Cyprian,* Avho Avrites : 

• Besides the hoars ohserred from nnclent times [the ‘ epojrtollc ' 
day hours], both seasons and mystical reasons for prayer hare 
now grown upon us. At morn, to celebrstc the I/ord's 
Kesurrection ... At sunset, when day crarai, prayer mu«t 
needs again be offered,’ alike for the return of [lie light »nd 
for the sdvcnl of Clirlst, the true sun and true d*y, with the 
grsco of ctemsl licliL ’Let us, liowever, who are ever in 
Christ, t’.e. in the Tight, not cense from prayer even In the 
hours of night,’ nny more than Annn in the temple. 

Here avc find an hour of early morning prayer 
on rising, before the first of the ‘ apostolic hours,’ 
cre putting band to Avork, and al.so a vesper hour. 
These live hours mostly reappear in the Itast in 
the • Hippolytean' Church (Jrder — the last part 
of Athich reflects some circle of piety in Syria 
about A.D. 300— each Avith its mystical reference, 
though a diflerent one from Cypnan’s ;* but there 
is no A-esper hour in the old Eastern Ortier, pon-.ibly 

1 For Chrirtmns Dny. snd the problems connected with it, 
see art. s.r., and J. AA’ordrworth, The ilinUtry «/ Grate, p, 
S92 IT., and for the calendar os a whole, chs. vfi,, riil. 

s Cf. Wordsworth, ch. vL 
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because it was already set apart for more social 
worship. On the other hand, there are not in 
Cyprian any night hours, only prayer in the night 
seasons {noctibus). Thus our earliest witness for 
night hours proper is Syrian, viz. this ‘ Hippolytean * 
Church Order. 

There, after passing reference to prayer before lying down, 
solemn prayer (with nand-washing) at midnight is enjoined, 
‘ inaemuch as the fathers have handed down that at that hour 
ail creation pauses for a moment to praise God, and all the 
angelic host does Him service (XeiTovpyi'a) — along with the 
souls of the righteous, hymning God (almighty) at that hour.* 
Prayer, too, at this hour fulfils the Lord’s words, * At mid- 
night a cry arose . . . Therefore watch, for 5 ’e know not at 
what hour he (the Bridegroom) cometh.' ‘ Cock-crowing * is 
the last of its series of hours, the second of the night hours, 
when the believer rises to pray in memory of Christ’s resurrec- 
tion and ‘ in hope of eternal Light in the resurrection of the 
dead.’ About a century later, namely in d« Virg. 20, the mid- 
night hour seems to last on till ‘towards dawn' when come 
Ps 62*, the Binedieitt opera omnia, and Gloria in txcelsis. 

Here we see how the regular hours of those 
under vows, ‘virgins’ or ‘religious’ (in later 
Latin parlance), grew out of the more informal 
devotions of earnest Christiana living in society 
or ‘ the world,’ by increasing severity of require- 
ment, which demanded first a midnight hour (a 
daily, rather than occasional, vigil) and then an 
hour when the cock heralded the approach of a new 
day. Such ascetic vigilance of worship was as a 
rule possible, physically as well as otherwise, only 
to those who were at leisure (from daily labours) 
to cultivate a professional and more individualistic 
life of piety. There is, however, no sign of distinct 
night hours (even for ascetics) before A.D. 300. 
Even in Egypt, where asceticism appeared earliest, 
as late as the end of the 4th cent, tnere were only 
two corporate daily seasons of worship, evening 
and morning. At Antioch we hear tliat c. 350 
Bishop Leontius * brought the congregations 
collected by the ascetics Flavian and Diodorus 
in the cemetery chapels, into the city churches,’ 
and so introduced antiphonal singing, by two 
opposite choirs, into wider use. Here we seem 
to have a clear case of the transition from the 
daily corporate worship of ascetics, as a special 
class, to that of the Church under its clergy, of 
which Etheria, the female pilgrim to Eastern 
centres of devotion c. 385, affords us evidence at a 
rather later stage. Describing the public services 
in Jerusalem, she mentions matin hymns at dawn 
( =hour of rising, in the foregoing), the sixth {sext), 
and ninth {none) hours, vespers (‘lighting-up’ 
hour) ; to which the third (terce) was added in 
Lent. There was also an early vigil from cock- 
crow to dawn kept by ‘all monks and virmns,’ 
and by some lay-folk also. Of course the devo- 
tions at the central holy place of Christendom were 
more generally attended than elsewliere and more 
elaborate in form, including already four daily 
services at least. But the account gives us clear 
insight into the way in which worship became 
more specialized and developed. And by a good 
deal of evidence from the last quarter of the 
century we can ‘ fix the period A.D. 350-375 as that 
of the introduction of daily public evening and 
morning prayers into the Eastern Church, followed 
a few years later by that of Milan.’* 

As regards forms of devotion dating from the 
4th cent., neither the morning hymn {Gloria in 
excelsis) nor the evening one,* for instance, seems 
then to belong to public service. The former 
appears in varied contexts {e.ff,, after the Biblical 
Canticles or ‘Odes’ in the Codex Alex.); and in 
the Eastern Church it is part of the Daily Office 
(Lands), while in the Western it is in the Mass — 
whither most prized forms tended to gravitate. 
Once, however, both perhaps were part of the 
worship of an ascetic community. The evening 

1 J. Wordsworth, T/te Ministry of Grace, p. 847. 
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hymn, like another vesper hymn, ‘ Hail, gladden- 
ing light ’ IXaptv), referred to by St. Basil ' 
as already ancient, may originally have been 
a_ thanksgiving ‘at the lighting of the lamps’ 
either in the home or at an Agape,“ passing later 
into use among ascetics, like the table-prayers of 
the Didache into de Virg. xii f. In this last the 
Gloria is part of the virgin’s praise ‘towards 
dawn.’* Closely connected in feeling and ideas 
with the Gloria, and perhaps with its fellow vesper 
hymn {Te decet laus), is the best known Latin 
hymn, the Te Deum, now traced to Nicetas of 
Remesiana, who as living on the road between the 
East and West would naturally feel the influence 
of Greek models. Nicetas in his works ‘ On Vigils ’ 
and ‘ On the good of Psalmody ’ illustrates further 
the similarity of ideals of private and corporate 
devotional hours in East and West c. A.D. 400;* 
and he was one of the pioneers of the newer feeling 
which allowed hymns other than those in Scripture, 
the Psalter above all, to form part of corporate 
Christian worship, though the prejudice against 
this died hard.® The authority of St. Ambrose, 
who himself wrote hymns for public worship, had 
no doubt great influence. The musical difficulty 
to their more general use was a real one. It was 
t in monastic circles, then, that hymns proper took 
real root, and from their daily offices passed in the 
later Middle Ages into the Breviary of the ordinary 
clergy. The early Celtic monks in particular were 
active in the use and production of hymns; and 
from the 12th cent, onwards we can trace the 
periods of fresh revival in monastic religion by 
this spontaneous form of devotional expression— 
e.g., in ‘ J esus, the ve^ thought of Thee,' Dies Irw 
(by the Franciscan, Thomas of Celano), and the 
eucharistic hymns of St. Thomas Aquinas.® The 
Church of Rome did not adopt daily services so 
early as the N. Italian and Gallican Churches, 
under the influence of Eastern monastic practice, 
carried thither by a number of pilgrims aud others 
from those regions, such as Hilary in the middle 
of the 4th cent, and Cassian of South Gaul towards 
its end. Rome was always conservative in usages, 
as appears most clearly in its manner of reciting 
the Psalms, which were the staple of worship other 
than prayer. The Eastern form was antiphonal 
singing between two choirs, a method which took 
definite shape at Antioch about 350, and spread 
westwards rapidly — through Cappadocia, Con- 
stantinople, Milan. In Rome, as also in Africa, 
the old ‘plain song’ — ^with its simpler style of 
music — continued longer to prevail, probably seem- 
ing to the Roman mind, as to Augustine, to be 
‘better adapted to the sober gravity of Divine 
worship.’’ Vet the practical advantages of the 
new system, especially as ‘ winning weaker brethren 
to devotion by the delight which it ministered to 
the ear,’ were manifest ; and ere Augustine’s death 
in 430 the change in Rome had begun _to_ act, 
though it took effect only gradually.® Similarly 
as regards daily church services ‘ the recitation 
of the Cockcrow and Matins office does not appear 
to have been binding on the clergy, as distinct 
from monks and nuns, till the sixth century 
(perhaps under Pope Horniisdas, 514-523) ; and 
Vespers was made an obligation still later.’® In 
Gaul and Spain matins and vespers had taken 
general root rather earlier ; while a civil law of 
Justinian also decreed that all clergy attached to 
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a church should sing Vespers, Matins, and Lauds 
themselves, and not leave the duty to others. 
Almost contemjiorary Avith it Avas the issue of the 
famous Rule of St. Benedict (c. A.D. 628), Avhich 
prescribed the use of ‘ the complete circle of eight 
“hours” for monks Avhich is the foundation of 
the Breviary.’ These hours were much the same 
as the six of Syrian ascetics in the 4th cent., 
completed at its close in Jerome’s Bethlehem 
monastery by a supplemental matins, betAveen 
lauds at daAvn and the third hour (to Avhich 
prime in the West came to correspond), together 
with compline (completorium) before retiring to 
rest. The last Avas added by Benedict liimself, 
who dropped the midnight hour, so as to give his 
monks a longer period of unbroken sleep, and 
placed matins about 2 a.m.' 

4 . Mediaeval Aworship. — In the main mediaeval 
worship, alike as piety and as cultus, sliows simply 
the Avorking out and adaptation of the traditional 
cultus to neAV conditions, created by the break-up 
of the Roman Empire and its civilization. This 
meant the flooding of the Church Avith crude fresh 
types of humanity, each AAdth its religious bias 
and customs, largely superstitious, and so fostered 
those elements in the Cliurch of the Empire Avhich 
Avere farthest from primitive piety and cultus, as 
fundamentally Hebraic. Hence it is the element 
which Catholic Avorship owed to other sources than 
the Biblical — ns already described or alluded to — 
that increasingly distinguishes its medimval phase, 
both in the East and in the West. 

In the East the hieratic and mystic tendencies, 
the latter parallel to and influenced by the rise 
and spread of Neo-Platonism, as a relirion as avcU 
as a philosophy, are most marked. Particularly 
was tliis so in Avhat Ave may call ‘ Byzantine’ piety, 
as distinct from various national types of Oriental 
Christianity, comparatively unaffected by Greek 
influence. But in all the euchoristic sendee avss 
essentially a divine drama or * mystery,’ appealing 
to the emotions through the senses, with the idea 
of the mystic sacrilico at its heart. The notion of 
the parallelism betAveen the Avorship of heaven and 
of earth, of the celestial hierarchy and the terres- 
trial, Avas Avorked out elaborately and AAdth sur- 
prising literalism. It finds its typical expression 
in the pseudo-Dionysius, through whom it also 
exercised a deep influence on the more practical 
and ethical genius of Western, particularly Latin, 
worship. In both, too, Avorship, so far as expressed 
in cultus, becomes more vicarious and sacerdotal, 
less congregational, in character. The connexion 
betAveen priest and people, especially in the East 
— Avhere the cultus Avent on in the sanctuary or 
altar-area, largely out of the people’s sight — 
becomes a more formal one ; Avorship is less cor- 
porate, less an active participation of all, AAdth 
mind and voice, in common acts of spiritual and 
moral communion AAdth the Christ of the Gospels, 
and through Him Avitli. the God unto Avhom and 
Avith Avhom all life is to be lived in harmony of 

AAdll. 

A special note of medimval Avorship, inheritad 
from this later patristic age, AA-as the sense of sins 
calling for the constant ‘propitiation’ of G^. 
This AA’as to be achieved partly through special 
good Avorks (such as alms 01 all sorts, and various 
mortifying exercises of penance), often prescribed 
by the priest through Avhom absolution Avas looked 
for, ana partly by priA-ate eucharistic oblations or 
‘votiA-e masses’ ollered in the donor’s name in 
special servdees. Parallel Avith this Avent a develop- 
ment of purelj- clerical masses, Avithout laj’ parti- 
cipants, Avhich in the 7th cent, produced that con- 
tradiction in terras, according to primiti\’e ideas 

» For the Benedictine Buie, M tor types of monsstle piety 
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of eucharistic Avorship, * private masses.’ In 
these the priest administered communion to him- 
self alone. No doubt this unsocial type of cultus 
Avas condoned ns being ideally corponite in s])irit, 
the priest acting in intention as a member of the 
Avhole Church, in its name and as pleading for its 
AA'elfnre. But one result at least of such purely 
vicarious masses, together AA-ith the celebration 
of several masses by the same priest on the same 
day (10th cent. onAvards), Avas natural ; A’iz. a con- 
comitant decrease in lay participation. The 
Church had to be content Avith tAvo or three com- 
munions a }'ear on the part of ordinary Christ- 
ians ; and many communicated once only in the 
yejir.* 

As regards ‘hours’ services, the new impulse 
giA'en by Benedict led to ‘ the erection of mona-stic 
communities in connexion AA-ith the parishes (lituli) 
of Rome,’ Avhich ‘supplied the parish churches 
Avith clergy at liberty to conduct the daily oflicos, 
and qnalilied by their training in mu.sic to do so.’* 
Thus, soon, tcrce, sext, and none Avere sung in the 
Roman churches, and before 800 prime and vespers 
also. These early Roman otliccs became, through 
the abbot Augustine and others, the basis of 
English medioeval breviaries. Attempts Avere made, 
too, as time went on, to extend the ‘ hours ’ services 
to parish churches and get the laity to attend 
(AA'itness the English names of such services). But 
for the most part the ‘ hours ’ proper remained 
a monastic or at least clerical form of service 
throughout the Middle Ages; and in England, 
owing to historical conditions Avhich effaced the 
older type of non-Roman Christianity, they AA'cre 
virtually Roman ‘olliccs’ or dutiful acts of divine 
Avorship. Yet they contained some GalHcan ele- 
ments, especially before the Norman Conquest; 
and after it these surA-iA-ed in the distinct Uses of 
the great dioceses, of Avhich that of Salisbury 
(Sarum) Avas the chief. Through its influence, in 
particular, there set in also in the latter part of 
the Middle Ages a tendency toAvards a uniform 
English Use. 

Jiisc of the 'Breviary.’ — Ever since the ‘hours’ 
services had been adopted, the moss of fixed forms 
of devotion — psalms, prayer, lessons (not only 
Biblical, but also Legenda from patristic sermons 
and expositions and from the Acts of the Saints) — 
hod groAA-n to ever greater dimensions. The pro- 
cess of its simplification and unification in one 
service-book, instead of several, first appears in 
England about the 11th cent., in the BreA-iary 
(Bret), sive Ordo OJficiorum) or Porltforium, i.e. 
the book ‘carried’ by the priest Avlicn he AA-cnt 
‘abroad,’ the latter being a smaller and more 
portable form of the former. It Avas the Breviary, 
then, that formed the basis of the first efforts of 
tiiose Avho early in the Protestant reformation of 
AA-orship, ns of Christian religion generally, tried 
to bring back its public forms to primitive and 
purer models. But an experiment tn the AA-ay of 
a reformeil Breviary on Cntholio lines aa-os also 
made in 1635 by Cardinal Quignon, general of the 
Franciscan Order in Spain. Much aa-os omitted ns 
superfluous, and a simplification all round, amount- 
ing to a revolution in effect, Avaa carried out. It 
and its preface grcatlj- influenced Cranmer’s first 
Book of Common Prayer. But Cranmer’s purpose 
Avas far more radical, A-iz. ‘ to produce not merely 
a good manual of deA-otion for the clergy, but a 
Book of Common Prayer’* for all Cliristians, 
learned and unlearned, it only they could read their 
mother tongue. 

Transition to the new order . — The old scrA-ice- 
books were for the use of the clergy and ‘the 
religious ’ ; the layman had only the ‘little Office,’ 

> Fnnk, HanwH ef Church Bitiorv, L SIS. 

* SireU. p. 43. * Ib, p. C9, 
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whether the Latin Horoe * or the English Prymer 
based on it in the late Middle Ages. But the 
English Praj^er Book became the layman’s manual, 
as well as the clergj’^’s, alike in church and in 
private use. Cranmer compiled it on the basis of 
the Sarum Breviary in particular, but in the light 
of principles of religion and worsliip draum direct 
from the NT itself, with the aid of patristic pre- 
cedent. Thus ‘Whitsunday, June 9, 1549, wit- 
nessed the beginning of a new era in the public 
worship of the English Church,’ ® an era already in- 
augurated in most of the other countries which had 
gained a new sense of what the Christian ‘ gospel ’ 
was, and whatsort of worehip best befitted its nature. 

In all of these the vital change took place that 
forms of worship were in a language ‘ understanded 
of the people.’ This meant an enormous gain in 
spirituM reality, especially as their Biblical lan- 
guage and allusions could now be interpreted by 
and fitted into the regular reading of Scripture. 
The poverty of Scriptural background, and indeed 
the scarcity of ‘the Word’ of God in piety and 
worship, even in the later Middle Ages, when a 
certain amount of preaching existed in parts of 
the Church, is hard for us to realize to-day. 

OultuB rites and ceremonies, as such, so predominated over 
the inward eiement or meaning, or ‘ faith ' in the NT sense 
(esp. Ro 1422 r.), that average mediaaval worship was psychologi- 
cally legal rather than filial in tj-pe. It was in fact such as 
Christ criticized in current Judaism, and Paui censured as per- 
sisting among Christians at Colosse (Col 216 S3). Religion was 
statutory in nature and spirit, a being ‘subject to ordinances’ 
in daily life and in church, ‘ after the precepts and instructions 
of men.’ Men were ‘ judged in meat or drink, or in respect of 
a feast day' — or a fast day or a saint’s day — 'which are a 
shadow of things to come.' Of course the mass alike of clergy 
and laity were not fit, as things were, for a NT tj-pe of worship, 
because those ‘ ages of Faith ’ had not the type of faith to which 
that belonged. This fact had historic causes, some of which 
have been indicated. But none the less such cultus, and such 
spiritually passive and unenlightened worship, represented no 
normal advance, save in the education of asstbetic and emo- 
tional sensibility to the divine, as majestic and mysterious in 
its nature and ways, with which it affected certain souls. Nor 
on these lines, from which the official Church through the 
papacy refused to depart, was there any promise of return to 
truer continuity with principles and methods of spiritual wor- 
ship at the first. 

It was small wonder, then, if, worshipping with 
but little direct aid from the NT and its distinctive 
spirit, mediteval piety was full of ‘the spirit of 
bondage again unto fear,’ and sadly devoid of ‘ the 
^irit of adoption whereby we cry Abba, Father.’ 
This appears most vividly from many examples of 
the religious art which was used as an aid to 
worship.* But it was implied also in the elaborate 
system of mediators, both on earth and in the 
invisible world — patron saints and tlie saints at 
large, with the Mother of Jesus at their head — 
whose aid was felt needful to supplement the too 
exalted or remote help, or even to placate the too 
severe judgment, not only of God the Father but 
also of Jesus, the ‘One mediator of God and man, 
Iiimself man.’ Nor was the element of fear — the 
fear of mystified minds, as well as of consciences 
not fully appeased by the Church’s rites of penance 
and absolution that were a large part of the 
mediaeval sacramental system — absent from the 
sense of mystery with which the central sacrament 
of worship, Christ’s very Body and Blood, present 
in an inconceivably real sense < in the transub- 

1 ■ Besides the canonical hours the mediteval Church observed 
hours in honour of the Blessed Virgin Mary, known as the 
“little office.'” Originally ‘a monastic devotion,’ in 1098 it 
was made binding on the secular clergy, and eventually became 
popular with the laity. ‘Other devotional matter gathered 
round the Hours of the Virgin,’ and the Sarum Horce B.V.il. 
had its calendar of saints, its penitential psalms, litany, and 
especially vigils of the dead. ‘In this fuller form the Horm 
became the prayer-book of the educated laity ' (Swete, p. 21S f.). 

S Swete, p. 7. 

* See, e.g., T. M. Lindsay's study of Luther’s early training In 
the Cambndge Modem Hittory, ii. (1003) 106 f. 

< See passages in Harwell Stone, A nitlory of the Doctrine of 
ihe Soly Euehariet, 2 vols., London, 1909, i. 27711., cited also 
in Christianity in Bistory, p. 444 ff. 


sfeantiated bread offered to God anew as ‘the Host,’ 
and eaten for the benefit of body and soul was 
regarded by all mediteval Christians. 

Finally, participation in the Church’s cultus was 
largely viewed as of value per se, like sacraments 
on the qpj« operatum theory, and as a meritorious 
work before God, rather than a specially direct 
and effective mode of attaining spiritual fellowship 
with God, as the soul’s supreme good. A radictu 
revival of the original Christian spirit of faith was 
vitally needful to a new birth of worship, on lines 
which could lead to the development or a cultus 
more suited to the growing spiritual maturity of 
humanity at large. This needed a system of wor- 
ship which could first stimulate and educate it in 
certain directions, and then by gradual modifica- 
tion of the traditional forms malce available (for 
the adherents both of the old and of the new 
types of Christian piety) the elements of positive 
value latent in the nistorical forms of continuous 
Catholicism. 

S- Protestant worship.— (i.) In general.— The 
intimate connexion between the kind of religious 
faith and the worship which expresses it is nowhere 
clearer than in the change which passed over cultus 
as a result of the Protestant Reformation. The 
new experience of saving faith, with its correlative 
doctrine of grace (ff.u), summed up in the twin 
ideas, justification by faith and the priesthood of 
all believers, made itself manifest in the sphere of 
religions feeling to which worship belongs. The 
sense of assured access to God on the part of 
Christians, as children reconciled and accepted in 
His beloved Son, Jesus Christ, brought into wor- 
ship a fresh note of glad thanksgiving. This ran 
through all, at first even the confession of sins (as of 
children in a family, rather than of debtors or law- 
breakers before a judge — the prevalent medireval 
conception), and particularly the Communion of 
the Lord’s Supper. This was now viewed primarily 
as a memorial but efficacious pledge, both on God’s 
part and on man’s, of the abiding covenant relation 
of forgiveness and grace brought about by Christ 
crucified, which it ‘ sealed ’ anew by a sacramental 
or sensibly expressed act, and at the same time 
strengthened. There was generally no thought of 
this most sacred act of worship being a ‘ bare sign ’ 
of the spiritual relations w'hich its forms suggested, 
those of vital communion ivith God in Christ, and 
with fellow-members of His mystical Body, the 
Church. But there was a definite setting aside of 
the notions specially marking the ‘old relirion’ 
(as mediseval Catholicism was often called). These 
were (1) that consecration effected change in the 
elements themselves (transubstantiation); and (2) 
that the changed elements were ‘offered’ as a 
‘propitiatory sacrifice for living and dead’ by the 
action of the celebrant, viewed as having a super- 
natural power as priest’ in virtue of the sacra- 
ment of ‘ orders.’ Thus the ritual of the Mass was 
generally felt by Protestants of all types to involve 
non-Scriptural, and therefore un-evangelic, ideas of 
the nature and means of the Christian salvation. 

Accordingly, after attempte to retain some of 
the forms and formulas still dear to many by use 
and sentiment, both in Lutheranism and in Angli- 
canism (here the contrast between the Firsts and 
Second Prayer Books of Edward VI. is most signi- 
ficant), the ritual effects of the new conscience 
about making NT teaching and precedent sovereign 
at any cost were accepted in all Protestant com- 
munions. The Holy Communion of the Lord’s 
Table replaced the Mass and its distinctive 
worship. 

The retention of old forms for the egression of the new type 
of faith was pushed to the farthest point of compromise In tne 
Elizabethan Prayer Book, particularly in Its juxtaposiUonW 
the formulas of administration characteristic of each of the two 
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Edwardine editions. But the Articles ot Eeligion, which deHne 
the distinctive beliefs ot the Anglican Communion, as the 
Augshiirg and other Confessions do those of other Protestant 
types, make plain the official sense in which these and other 
formulas were to be taken. See Article xxii. in particular. 

Here the experimental cast of the new Anglican 
formula of administration, framed in 1652, is note- 
tvorthy, as well as the declaratory form of the 
words of absolution. Further the preaching of 
the Word now held a central place, if not the 
central one, in the whole service among Protestants. 
This brings ns to the chief difference between 
Catholic and Protestant worship, viz. their resMc- 
tive emphasis on Word and Sacrament. For 
Catholicism, with its notion of grace as secretly 
infused participation in the divme nature, par- 
ticularly as emoodied in Christ’s flesh and blood, 
emphasis falls on the sacrament of the Mass. For 
Protestantism, which conceives grace as the work- 
ing of the Holy Spirit mediated primarily through 
the Word or uttered mind and will of God — the 
proper object of faith — it falls rather on preaching 
Iq.v.) ; it is the means of grace which conditions 
the efficacy of all others, and prompts the worship 
that faith is helped by them to render to God. 
Even as regards the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, 
its Protestant form places the rite in a sotting of 
the Word, partly by appropriate Scripture reading, 
partly by the communion address usual in non- 
Episcopal communions. Through the latter it is 
brought in idea within the scope of the ‘ prophetic ’ 
ministry of the Word, to which belongs also the 
prayer of thanksgiving where there is no fixed 
liturgy but it is left, as at the beginning, to tlie 
prophet ‘to give thanks as much as he will.’* 
The Holy Communion being in fact, like other 
sacraments, ‘a visible word ’ (to use Augustine’s 
phrase), it speaks to the heart by the inward 
working of tiie Holy Spirit — the real agent in all 
grace, and especially in that faith of wliioh other 
forms of grace are modes— whether mystically, by 
direct personal appeal through its symbolism, or 
by reflective unfolding of its meaning by ministry 
of the Word, 

Protestantism, besides its emphasis on Word 
rather than Sacrament as means of communion 
with God, and in keeping with its idea of salvation 
by faith and not by deeds of ‘ merit ’ (rendered pos- 
sible by sacramental grace), regards worship not as 
a meritorious action or ‘ service ’ (\eiTovpyla) to God, 
but rather in the light of realized fellowsliip with 
God through Christ, ns of children with a father. 

In worship God’s perfections, especially His good- 
ness, are simply answered by the homage of the 
heart’s adoring and grateful recognition, and in- 
creasing conformity of man’s ivill and personality 
to the divine character is sought after. The genius 
of Protestant religion, then, being to cminiasize 
the filial consciousness, ns making ‘ all things new ’ 
in man’s outlook on life, all life becomes in idea a 
prolonged act of worship, because of filial tnist and 
loyalty. Hence the lino between such general 
worship ‘ in spirit and in truth,’ and special acts 
of worship or cnltus, whether private or corporate, 
is less marked than on the Catholic view — in virtue 
largely of the letter’s sacerdotal and sacramental 
conception of the Church and its authoritative 
rites. Docile performance of the divinely ap- 
pointed forms of cnltus, in implicit reliance on 
Church authority, apart from personal conscious- 
ness of their ellecta in edification, is on the latter 
view ‘meritorious’ and will have its reward in 
divine blessing. 

Another feature characteristic of the Protestant 
form of worship,® one expressive of its concern for 

1 Cf. Didadit, X. fin. 

>The hynin.finjdni: ot the 'tollards' wm pcn<on»l mthcr 
than in p'uhlio worahlp, but Ulmtratos the Untlcacy cl Irceb 
pfraonal rvlipion to break Into song. 


the active participation of the whole congregation, 
with a faith fully conscious of its proper objects of 
adoration, is vernacular singing, whether of psalms 
or of other forms of devotion. Here a mode of wor- 
ship which in mediceval Catholicism had been con- 
fined to the few, particularly those separated by 
vows to a specialized ‘ religions ’ life, was made part 
of common worship for all.* In this Luther and 
Lutheranism ® took the lead, using every form of 
singing, and all available musical aids, while the 
Calvimstic branch of reformed religion for long 
held strictly to Scriptural models, the Psalter in 
particular. This lends to the consideration of the 
several species within tlie common Protestant or 
Evangelical genus of worship. 

(ii.) Specific types. — ^The difference, especi- 
ally in emphasLs, between Catholic and Protestant 
worship is great, ns was fully realized by the early 
Protestants, who had themselves lived first under 
the one and then under the other. But the degree 
to which the forms of cultus developed under the 
one were set aside as alien to the genius of the 
other, which took ns its model tlio type reflected 
in the NT, varied with ditrerent species of Protes- 
tantism (o.v.). Among Protestant types Luther- 
anism and Anglicanism were the most retentive of 
traditional forms, each in its own way. 

(a) Lutheranism . — Lutheranism (q.v.), in keep- 
ing with Luther’s personal genius,® was conserva- 
tive of the old forms rather than of their informing 
spirit (which had failed him religiously), save as 
regards tlie Holy Communion, where his doctrine 
of consubstantintion shows much the same mode 
of conceiving the Real Presence as the traditional 
Catholic one. Naturally, however, as time wont 
on, the -spirit of Lutheran worship prevailed over 
its forms (even ns Melanchthon’s sacramental 
doctrine approximated to Calvin’s), save in certain 
local varieties of High Lutheranism. This in- 
herent tendency is reflected in various ways 
throughout its history, particularly in the eras of 
Pietism and the Enlightenment (Au/Iciarun^), and 
under the influence of Schleiemiacher’s recoil from 
the latter in the direction of ginng feeling its 
proper place in religion. The most concrete in- 
stance of this emphasis on the Evangelical core of 
Lutheran worship was the union between the 
Lutheran and ‘Reformed’ (Calvinistic) commun- 
ions in the Prussian State Church in 1822, with a 
revised order of worship (the Agenda). It is true 
that the Romantic movement as a whole led to a 
certain reaction towards older traditional forms 
{e.g., a revision of the Church Order of 1650 was 
adopted by Mecklenbiirg-Schwcrin in 1807), but 
this meant a break with the mind and feeling of 
the people at largo ; and more recently Schleier- 
macher’s ideas of cultus as a corporate representa- 
tion and expression of the religious life of 
communion with God in Christ, its exact forms 
being only of relative moment, have gained ground 
in thoughtful circles. 

1 See »rt. rimss (Modem Chrljtlin). 

*F. O. Burkitt, In nn sddre^ on ‘The Oronth of ChrietUn 
Hymns' {Proetedingi vf the Oxford Sue. of 11 Ut. Thtok^g, 
1007-03), pointa out that Luther’a own part In thU matter vra» 
lcs» than !a commonly *uppo«c<l. Oerman tnedieral Chrletl- 
•nity wa.» rprcially rich in vernacular hymns (both orIj;InaI 
and from the Latin), and '&Q he had to do was to select, to 
revise, and here and there to recaeL' Even his onrn Kin’ fttte 
Burg Is k paraphrase ot Ps 46. 'It was the jrreat merit ot 
Luther to recopiiw Uie rellp'ous value ' of vernacular hymnody 
and to pive an Impulse to its use and Imitation. Oonditlons 
were diHerenl outside Germany. 

> For Isither’e varying attitudes on varyinc occasions towards 
cultus in Christian worship • in spirit and in truth,' and his 
steady rejection ol the statutory notion of cultus. see P. Dresrs’ 
art. ' Ooltesdlenji,' In BOff, on which alro is based whst 
followi on the development of Lutheran worship. For tht 
LuUieran order of Sunday worship see Bersier's art. •Cnl'.e.’in 
UchtenberKtr’s Hncj/r.'op'dir det Seienen relipirutet, lU. ; and, 
for extracts from LuUitr hlm«lf on cultus, Daniel, Codtt 
Liturgiem. 
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(J) 'Reformed' or Calvinist worship . — The germ 
of this type is seen already in Zwingli {q.v.), who 
made tlie Protestant emphasis on the Word of 
the gospel rather than its Sacraments determine 
the order and forms of public worship : such 
worship, too, was to him only a special mode of 
the worship of the whole Christian life, and here 
‘ obedience is better than sacrifice ’ or any formal 
act of worship. Simplicity, then, in cultus was his 
practical rule, in the interests of worship ' in spirit 
and in truth.’ Zwingli’s influence, however, was 
soon withdrawn, and was confined to Switzerland 
save in so far as it was taken up into that of others. 
Of these Bucer of Strassburg^ was the chief link 
in the development between him and Calvin, in 
whom the ‘ Reformed,’ as distinct from the 
‘Lutheran,’ type of worsliip took classic shape. 
Calvin shared his predecessor’s suspicion of 
‘Catholic’ cultus as too sensuous in form, leaving 
the worshippers too purely the subjects of passive 
impressions and transient emotions, for lack of the 
interpretative message of the Word, whether of 
Scripture read in their own tongue or of Scriptural 
preaching, conceived as a ‘ prophetic ’ and expository 
ministry for adapting and applying, through 
person^ appeal to the conscience and reason, the 
gospel in all its range to the worshipping people. 
The traditional cultus, then, failed at the point of 
spiritual reality, which was the test of true religion 
for Calvin. Yet there was a true place for the 
symbolism of cultus and its action on man’s complex 
nature, but one defined and limited by divine gospel 
ordinance and precedent in Scripture. This alone 
was binding ; what went beyond it could only be 
justified by strict analogy, and related to minor 
details such as ‘did not matter’ in principle 
(dSidi^opa), but were only seemly or convenient in 
changing times and places. ^ , 

In keeping with these principles, Calvin insisted 
on the value of congregational singing, as helping 
the soul to rise into the atmosphere of worship; 
but he limited the contents of sacred song to the 
inspired Scriptural models, the Psalter in particular, 
adapted only verbally to musical melody. Prayer, 
by the same canons, in order to be as real and 
close to personal life as possible, both for the 
minister and for the people, should include pro- 
phetic or unprescribea prayer (analogous to the 
preaching of tlie Word), as in the primitive Church, 
as well as forms familiar to all — the people ex- 
pressing their co-operation in both by the Amen. 
The preaching of the Word became a central part 
of public worship on the Lord’s Day, while once a 
month (not oftener, lest it should lose something 
of its sacredness and preparation of soul fay self- 
examination [1 Go 11“®]) the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper was added. Before it a confession 
of faith was made, in the Apostles’ Creed, at first 
sung by the people (in 1645 ed. of La Forme des 
priires, etc.), later as recited by the minister. 
The simplicity and ceremonial bareness of Calvin’s 
order of worship, deliberately based as it was on 
Scripture, with its Hebraic^ forms, was at first 
made up for by the new realism of the vernacular 
as used in worship and the new warmth of con- 
gregational singing. 

In the sphere of private devotion — which dis- 
pensed in the main with fixed forms of prayer 
(save over food) — fasting, for chastening of soul 
but not as a ‘meritorious’ work, was practised 
both on appointed fast days (not the traditional 
ones of unreformed religion) and at times chosen 
for personal reasons. The Church Year was set 
aside, as lacking Scriptural warrant and as having 
superstitious associations (here Luther’s different 
attitude determined the more conservative practice 
of Lutheranism as to Church festivals, also as to 
1 8«e P. Drews, u above. 


the crucifix, images, and pictures as devotional 
aids). The Calvinistic type, with minor variations, 
came to prevail not only in Switzerland and Franca 
but also in parts of Germany, in Holland, in 
Scotland, and in England among the chief Non- 
conformist bodies, both Presbyterian and Congre- 
gational (including Baptists), while it contributed 
not a little to the ethos and forms of the Church of 
England as established by law. Before, however, 
dealing further with English Christianity, as 
sipecially rich in varieties of Church life and wor- 
ship, reference must be made to the non-established 
or minority type of worship as represented on the 
Continent. 

(c) Independent or 'Anabaptist' worship, — From 
the nature of the case, the worship of Uiese pro- 
scribed groups of radical reformers is hard to 
describe save in general terms. > As based on 
Scripture, read with strong emphasis on the 
illumination of the individual believer, it was very 
simple in form and spontaneous in method, having 
affinity with and aiming at reproducing the Spirit- 
prompted fervour and freedom reflected in parts 
of the Pauline Epistles, at which official religion 
everywhere looked askance. Free prayer, personal 
witnessing to God’s working in religious experience, 
‘prophetic ’ exposition of Scripture in the light of 
this— in fact the features which marked the early 

(Quakers ’ in England — were its chief character- 
istics. But, unlike the Quakers, the Continental 
Anabaptists practised both sacraments, in their 
own simple way and sense, and (so far as persecu- 
tion allowed) the singing of praise to God in hymns 
expressive of their new-found and often deep 
religious feeling. Among them Luther’s prineiple 
of ‘ the freedom of the Christian man,’ along with 
love of the brethren, led to a thoroughgoing 
exercise of ‘ the priesthood of all believers,^ on the 
lines of the autonomy of the local group or church 
— to the great scandal of all legally regulated types 
' of State Church in the various lands— much as 
was the case later with the ‘Separatists’ under 
Elizabeth’s system of uniformity in worship in 
England.* 

(d) Anglicanism. — While the Elizabethan settle- 
ment, no less than Lutheranism, banished 
mediaeval forms savouring of Roman doctrine, 
especially as to the Moss (not only transubstantia- 
tion but also consubstantiation was set aside), 
there was not the same check upon the return of 
the older associations of the ritual retained by the 
conservative and comprehensive policy of the 
Crown and its advisers that there was in Luther’s 
own influence in Lutheranism. There was besides 
the extra influence in the same direction of the 
retention in the one case, and not in the other, of 
the Catholic order of the episcopate, and that in 
its mediaeval form. Accordingly, although the 
type and forms of worship in the Elizabethan 
Prayer Book® were fundamentally Protestant 
rather than Catholic (in the opinion of a ‘ central ’ 
Churchman like Jewell, as of Calvin and other 
‘Reformed’ rather than Lutheran Protestants), 
yet there were in it, as in LuthePs Church order 
of worship, features proper to the standpoint and 
tone of ‘ (jatholic ’ rather than ‘ Evangelical ’ reli- 
gion, which were dropped by the types of Protes- 
tantism most careful to conform everything to the 
NT model and ethos. 

Araongsuch features was the litany, which, thoueh It maiiu 
a ^reat advance on the mediaeval examples, and In iU Jo™ “ 
perhaps Cranmer's greatest t'C ' " T*; ' 

cldedfy below the filial type of 1 “ P 

due to its origin. It was not ■ ' ; I ' . ' ■ ■ ■ *or the 

Prayer Book at aU, but In 1544 for use in a special season 01 


* Dec »ru AfiABAriTBa, __ 

* See below, and cf. CX Burrape, 2^ Early Enghth Distmuri, 

2 rols., Cambridge, 1912. _ 

* As also in that of 1662 ; aee art. Pratir, Book or Cosmos. 
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public calamities (like tbe earliest Western litanies),^ j’ct ‘was 
printed also in the I*r)Tner of 1546,* which, like tijo^^e of the 16th 
cent., was a book of devotion for lay*j>eople. Thence it paised 
into the Prayer Book of 1649, with omission of the invocation 
of the etunts. It is natural, then, that its tone Is not the 
normal one for ordinary Christian prayers. It is sipniheant 
that Luther's Htany of 1629, the revision of a mediroval one, and 
Itself a source of Craniner’s, was never part of normal Lutheran 
worship, but was used only on special occasions ; and that the 
Utan> was one of the parts of the English rite which the 
Puritans most objected to as unfltting. 

On the wliole, then, tlie amoant of traditional 
language retained in the Prayer Book — particu- 
larly its special offices of Baptism, Orders, Visita- 
tion of the Sick, etc. — gives no little warrant to 
those who in later times have gone on a view of its 
intention not in fact consonant with the Articles, 
which are of a piece with common Protestant doc- 
trine,_c.5'._, on justification by faitli, and with the 
experiential, rather than cx opera operato or 
Catholic, conception of sacramental grace which 
went with it. The result of the divergent read- 
ings of the Anglican cultus lias been a diversity in 
ritual jiractice peculiar to Anglicanism among Pro- 
testant communions.® 

(e) The Puritans. — Divergences began witli those 
who, starting from the belief, probably a correct 
one, that the doctrinal affinities of the Elizuhethan 
settlement of religion were with the Calvinistic 
type of Protestantism rather than the Lutlicran, 
pressed for greater conformity to its form of wor- 
ship as more Scriptural. Aiming at makinj' the 
cultus yet more ‘pure’ from ‘jiapal’ or traditional 
Catholic ideas, usages, and especially ve.stmonta, 
the English ‘Puritans’ (q.v.) went furtlier even 
than their foreign friends, who tliemselves lived 
under the Presbyterian system, thought necessary. 
When repressed by the Crown, using the bishops 
as its agents, many ‘Puritans,’ like Cartwright 
and Travers, worked for a Presbyterian Church 
polity, and issued in 1672 an ‘Admonition to 
Parliament’ to this effect.* Their obiections to 
the rigid and exclusive use of fixea forms of 
prayer in public worship, tlieir enipliasis on 
‘preaching’ of the Word, as distinct from mere 
fixed Scripture lections (with or witliout printed 
homilies), and tlieir rejection of the traditional 
fasts and festivals of the Church Year, called forth 
from Richard Hooker (g.v.), a ‘central’ Anglican 
of the end of Elizabeth’s reimi, as Jewell bail been 
in its earlier half, a classic defence of tlie worship 
of the Prayer Book as tlien understood. He writes, 
however, on the bo-sis of essential aCTcement 
between tlie Reformed Churches, including the 
Anglican, ns ‘Sacranientnrian,’ not papal or 
Lutheran, in their view of the Lord’s Supper.* In 
this ho stands in contrast to those who in tlie next 
century went to the other extreme from the 
Puritan tendency in their views of Prayer Book 
wor.sliip, Laud and the High Churcli or Catholiciz- 
ing divines often styled ‘ Caroline.’ 

(f) Conprcgntionalism. — But, while the Puritans 
as a body remained inside the National Cliurch, 
until after the Act of Unifonnitp in 1CG2, a minor- 
ity among them gave up, under Elizabeth’s coercive 
policy of ritual uniformity, all hope of further 
reform and began perforce to worship in semi- 
private church meetings or congregations. Their 
meal of worship appears in R. Browne’s Booke 
which sheweth the Life and Manners of all True 
Christians (1682), in a form whicli keeps remark- 
ably close in spirit as well as idea to tlie NT 
picture of church fellowship in worship. This 
consists in (1) ‘communion oi the graces and offices 
in the Head of the Church, which is Christ,’ (2) 
‘ communion of the graces and offices in tlie Body, 
which is the Church of Christ,' and (3) ‘using the 
Sncrameiit of the Lord’s Supper, as a seal of this 

1 Sre art. IjiTiXr, H 5, 8. ® CJ. art. PiorasTAimaif. 

• 8« art, rcRiTaxTsy, a (6). * lb. 


communion.’ In such worship on a definitely Con- 
gregational hasi.s,* wlictliei their b.aptisniaf prac- 
tice was that of Protestantism at large or iliat of 
Anabaptism (y.f.), two highly primitive features 
tvere recovered, namely, the intimate union in 
idea of Christian worship and Christian walk, and 
the place assigned to personal graces of the Spirit 
in htting eacli particular church for corporate 
fellowship in both Bjiheres of its life of union trith 
God in (Jhri.st. Tliese were connected with the 
Separatists’ idea of cliurch membership proper, ns 
conditional on a personal .act of ‘covenant’ with 
God and His people, where.os in national Churches 
it was determined merely by infant baptism and 
catechizing,® siiii])lumentcd in C.alvinism and 
English Puritanism by ‘a godlj* discipline ’ meant 
to ensure a reasonable loyalty in life and worship. 
When Congregational ideals and forms of worsliip 
hod lost sometliing of their original reality, they 
were more than revived in the Society of r’rieinfs 
iq-v.), with its characteristie emphasis on ‘tlie 
inner light’ and its reliance on the promptings of 
tlie Spirit of God, alike in life and in corporate 
worship. Here new traits were fellowship in silent 
adoration and meditation, waiting for the ‘ moving 
of the Spirit,’ and complete sjiontaiieity of utter- 
ance for imitual edification, whether in tlie read- 
ing or quoting of Scripture, exhortation bn.sed on 
it, or in the form of a more direct message of the 
Spirit or ‘ inner light.’ Negatively Quakerism dis- 
pensed with sacraments and even singing in wor- 
ship. But the latter received an important 
extension among Nonconformists at large (with 
whom adherence to the psalms in one form or 
another had been stricter than among Anglicans) 
early in the next century, through the liyiiins of 
Isaac Watts, written specially for public worship. 

ig) The Evangelical Revival. — Tliercaflcr in 
connexion with the Evangelical Revival, both 
Wesleyan and Calvinist, a greater outburst of 
hymns and hymn-singing in worship marked the 
fresh spirit of praise to God which filled men’s 
newly inspired experience of His grace and good- 
nc.ssin Christ. And the like has been true of all 
revivals of religion, including the Traclarian, 
down to the revivalism of the latter half of the 
19th century. 

6. The present situation. — In the Evangelical 
Revival and the succeeding Romantic inoveinent, 
within botli Romanism and I’rotcstantism, religious 
feeling came again to its rights after the chilling 
era of rationalism. In Evangelical circles, liotti 
in Gennany and in England, it appeared mainly 
in the forms of liymnody and enhanced spontaneity 
in prayer and preaching ; in Catholic and Catholiciz- 
ing circles it infused fresh carnustne.ss and reality 
into the ritual and ceremonial aspects of cultus. 
In Anglicanism in particular it cre.stcd a zeal for 
the restoration of ‘historic’ and ‘ Catholic’ forms, 
both tltosc allowed by the Prayer Book but fallen 
into disuse, and others disallowed by it. During 
the last half-century, moreover, the taste for a 
‘richer’ and more icsthetically suggestive cultus 
has spread to almost all religious circles in 
England, and even Scotland, as also in all English- 
speaking lands. But it remains iinnsBociateii for 
tlie most part with the sjiecific Catholic and 
saccnlotal ideas for which ritual was chiefly 
valued by the loaders of the Oxford Movement 
and their followers. The fact is that tlie strong 

> Bet artt. BRO»Tti«y, CoxoRnOATiostiLiay. 

* In the Prayer Book by connrmation also, tbouch it fell Into 
wide disnee (Hooker, Kcd, Pol. r. IitI. s) lor a lime. Ko re- 
formed Church treated Ihli 'rite or ceremony’ (Hooker) M a 
*acramcnl,*inre it lacked Chrin'a o«n authority, and Calrln- 
Irm disallowed it even as a ‘ proStabie c-reinony.' Lutheranlirn, 
alter a period ol diiuse, like that in En^jland, restored it In a 
aimpier form u a resait of I’iellsm (see art. .Sicaavir-sn 
(Lutharas]). 
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priesthoods also, of course, devolved upon the 
rharaoh as representative of the centralized 
(jovernment of Egypt, all political and religious 
functions, which once belonged to the local chiefs, 
being united in him. Accordingly, as their son and 
high-priest, the Pharaoh, or his priestly deputy, 
celebrated the same liturgy on behalf of the local 
divinities as on behalf of the Heliopolitan sun-god.* 
rieliopolitan influence on Egyptian worship is to 
be recognized not only in the uniform cult of all 
divinities, but also in numerous cult-accessaries and 
in the very constitution of the priesthood ; further- 
more, in the teiMle structures themselves and the 
views wliich the Egyptians entertained about them. 

(“) EglThsa temples, certainly In early times* and often 
later, looked cast, so that the risinj^ sun mi|;ht Il^ht up their 
dark interiors.* Tims in an inscription on the shnne found by 
Griflith at Ef-'An'sh ive read that ' the face of this temple (i.e. 
of tlie god Shu) is towards the east wherein Bf rises.* < The 
Egyptians, Indeed, pictured to themselves the sun-god, before 
all other divinities, as dwelling in every temple, which they 
accordingly regarded as a miniature heaven.® In texts of the 
Ptolemaic age, though the idea is probably far older, the two 
pylon-towers ore equated with the two sisters Isis and Neplithys, 
who, according to one conception, lifted up the sun-god into 
the sky every morning.® The sanctuary or naos, in which the 
eultus-image was kept, was not infrequently desimated 
•heaven' or ‘the horison,’* and a title often home by the 
high-priests of Amun of Tlicbes was ‘ Opener of the doors of 
heaven in Elect-of-Plaoca (Karnak).** 

(6) Every temple in historio times seems, like the Heliopolitan 
sun-temple, to have possessed Its House ol the Homing (pr- 
dtejl), In which the Pharaoh underwent lustration before 
celebrating the daily liturgy.® 

(c) Tiie sacred pool for purlflcalion, a feature ol all temples, 
was assooiated not with the presiding deity of the temple but 
with the sun-god. to 

(d) The obelisk which generally stood in front of the pylon 
was closely associated ivitn the 8un-cult.u 

(s) The boat-shrine was also probably in the first instance a 
feature of the sun-oult-t® 

(/) The practice of offering to a divinity the figure of M6'ct, 
righteousness personified, in the daily temple liturgy u must 
have grown up at Hollopolts ; K the formula recited at the pre- 
sentation of the figure is clearly of solar origin.l® 
to) The historic priesthood also displays marks of Heliopolitan 
Influence. The four watches (s;te), or phylte, of priests bear 
the names of the four quarters of a ehtp, which names were 
also assigned to the four watches Into which the crew of the 
Bun.gc^'s heavenly ship were dividcd.i* It was evidently the 
Bun-cod’s priests who were first divided into four watches 
bearing these names, the sun-god being supposed to traverse 
the sky in a ship and his priests being therefore regarded as 
his crew. Even the general terra for a priest, trfeo, may he 
Heliopolitan, for tefso means ‘pure person,' and purity is a 
very marked feature of the sun-cult-'f 
(n) In many temples the high-priestess was Identified with 
Hatbor, the wife of the Heliopolitan sun-god, and in this 
capacity figured as the wife of the god to whom the temple In 
which slie was high-priestess was dcdicated-ls 
(0 The slstrum-snaklng musician-priestesses,!® who were 
attached to every Egyptian tempio, and the human con- 
cubines, who were assigned to scvcml divinities, *0 seem also 
originally to have been Heliopolitan Institutions.*! 


! Sec A. M. Blackman, Jotim. of Egyp. Arckaology, r. 
I1B181 IBO, 1021., B7V xxxlx. 11020) 4111. 

* U Borcliardt, ZX xxxvill. flOOO) IS, note 4. 

* Blackman, Joum. Egyp. Arch. v. 154. 

* E. Navlllc and F. Li. Grlmth, The Jfound of the Jeta . . . 
and the AnfijutfiVs of Tell el yahCdtyeh, London, 1890, pL 
xxir., line 12. 

® W. Splcgelbetg, ZX llil. 11817) 09. 

* It, p. 100. 

* K. Sethc, ITrtundrn det Sgyp, Allertitmt, iv. Iteipilg, 1000) 


159. 

* Spiegetberg, p. 09, note 4. 

* Blackman, .fmim. Eoyp. Arth. r, 148 ff., 150, ETr zxxtx. 
41ff., C5ff., 7511. 

!0 Blackman. PSEA xl. IIOIS) S3, with note 97. 

!! Seed. 11. lirc.a«tcd, Derehpmmt of Eeligion andThmsghUn 
Ancient Egypt, tendon, 1912, p. 70 ff. 
l* Blackman, Jmtm, Egyp. AreK v. 150, with note 7. 

!> Blackman, Jotim, the Manchester Egyp. and Orimtal 
Soeiety, 1918-19, pp. 49. 62. 

!* See art. UionraorssiBa (Egrptlan), 6. 

!• A. Moret, te Eiluel dti eutle dinn Joumalier en Egypte, 
Paris, 1002, p. insff. 

!l Sethe, ZX llv. 11918) 3, note 6. 

!7 See artt, PRirsr, PBiiumioon (Egrntian), VIIL t ; Pciunci- 
Tiox {EgyptianX V. a ; Blacknun, PEG A xl. £7. 

!S Blackman, Jotim, Egyp. Areh. vii. IIPIO) 11 ff. 

!* Art. Panar, Pribstiioob (Egyptian), YUl. 3(<f). 

* lb. VII, 

o Blackman, Jotim. Enp. Areh, tIL 14 B. 


2 , Its Osirianization. — ^As pointed ont in the art. 
PiUEST, Peiesthood (E gyptian), II. z, therdation- 
ship of the king with any god or goddes-s was, 
otving to the influence of the Osiris myth, con- 
ceived of as that of Homs with (Dsiris. Accord- 
ingly for cult-purposes every divinity came to be 
regarded as an Osiris, while the king, or his 
deputy the pri&st, played the part of Homs, The 
fornmlre, therefore, pronounced during the celo- 
bmtion of the originally solar temple litur^ 
constantly attempt to equate the various episodes 

i composing it with events connected both with the 
I death and resuscitation of Osiris and with the 
successful conflict of Homs with Seth.* But, 
despite this Osirianization of the rite, many of 
tlip formulas still reUiin clear traces of its solar 
origin.® Indeed, the Egyptian priests with their 
cliaractorisLic disregard for logic often employed 
both earlier solar and later Osirian fornmlie side 
by aide.* The Osirianization of the daily temple 
liturgy did not alfect its outward form, which 
remained unchanged and in its main features is 
clearly solar.* 

3 . The chief oESciants.— (1) Pharaoh. — With 
comparatively few exceptions the tempio reliefs 
represent the Pliaraoh not only in tlio cajiacity 
of high-priest in the temple .services hut as sole 
officiant. In historio times ho could seldom have 
officiated in person, his place of course being taken 
by one of the priests who were his dejmties.* 

On the occasions when the Bhamoh actually did exorclso bis 
high-pricstly functions he was conducted to the temnle in 
procession. 0 At Oie head of the procession walked the ‘ plltir 
of his mother’ (/tm-mirt-/),* burning Incense. Immediately 
in front of the Pharaoh were carried a number of sacrcsl 
standards, which arc said to 'clear the way’s to ti,o temple 
or to 'drive away what is evil.’* A chief lector might also 
waifc In the procession, 'adoring the god.'s’.r. reciting hyumw 
In his honour, and thereby 'warding oil those hostile to tlie 
king.’ 1® On reaching the temple precincts tlie Pharaoh stralglit- 
way proceeded to the House of tlie Horning (t.e. the tcmjiie 
vestry). Beliefs at EdfuH and Abydosl* represent him aslreing 
welcomed by the souls of Biito and Nckhenl* (tlie dead pre- 
dynastio kings of Lower and Upper Egypt), who conduct him 
into the House of the Morning for the performance of his 
ceremonial toilet. Here he undenvent lustration,!* and then lie 
was robed, anointed, decked with ornaments, crowned, and 
invested with royal in»ignia, and pos.«lli1y also presented with 
a repast. He was then re.ady to enter tlie temple to officiate.!® 

(2) Priest . — The ordinary chief officiant at the 
daily temple liturgy was a prophet*' (/im-n(r), i.e. 
a member of the higher clfuss of the priesthood,*' 
or else a great irc'ci-pricst" {tdb '}). All priest.s 
and priestc-wes bad to purify themselves before 
entering ujion their course, and while serving bad 
to adopt various precautions in order to avoid 
ceremonial impurity. They bad also, like the 

> See, e.g., Erman, Handbook, p. 45 ; Bbckman, /ITV xxiix, 

esf. 

»8cc, t.g., Moret, Biturf, pp. 18, 20 f., 25, 49, 79, M, 105 
108,13311. 

* C(. Blackman, ZfTV xxxlx. 08, 

* Blackman, .loiim. Egyp. Areh. v. 162. 

» See art- Pnior, Pp-iesriioon (EgyqviUn), 11. 

*A. Marietlc, benderah, Paris, 1869-80, 1. pi. S; 0. B. 
Lepslus, DenhndleT ou» Argypten und Aethiopien, Berlin, 
ISlO-Sn, Ir. rl. 710 ; A. M. Blacknvan, Temple of Btgth, Cairo, 
1916. pi. xxa-i. 

* Sec art. PRirjrr. PairarnooD (Egj-ptian), YL s ; BUckmaD, 
Jotim, Egyp. Arch. r. 122, note 7. 

® n. Brugrch, lIiervgtyph.-d'mol. iTbrlerbueh, C xaU.,lxtpxig, 
1EC7-S2. ToL 11. p. 420. 

»J. Ilumlchen, Alfdgyp. Kaleniierinsehrinen, Leipiig, 1868, 
pi. cxili. 

!® Pianthi Slete, line lOJwSchlifer, Vrhtndm, ill. SS. 

11 Ke's. BJVxixvL Of. 

!* A. Slarictte, Abydnt, Paris, 1869-80. t pi. 29. 

!> The Edfu relief figures the eouls of Bolo and liekhen, but 
the accompanying Inscription sjvaks only ol the souls of 
Heliopolis, an indication of the Roiar origin of the rfte of the 
House of the Morning (Kees, toe. cit,y. 

•* For particulars see art, I’CRmeanojt (EgyptUnX Y. 1. 
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Pharaoh, to undergo purification before entering 
the temple to officiate.* 

4. The resemblance of the daily temple liturgy 
to the Pharaoh’s ceremonial toilet. — A large part 
of the daily temple liturgy consists of a series of 
toilet episodes and closely resembles the ceremonial 
toilet of the Pharaoh in the House of the Morning. 
This resemblance is due to the fact that both are 
based upon the same performance, the supposed 
daily matutinal lustration of the sun-god — the 
cultus-image of the sun-god undergoing lustration 
every day at dawn in the Heliopolitan sun-temple, 
as the god himself was conceived of as doing in 
the horizon. That the other toilet episodes of the 
rite of the House of the Morning, viz. robing, 
anointing, crowning, etc., had their equivalents in 
the daily temple liturgy is due to the sun-god being 
regarded as a king.® 

5. The three divisions of the daily temple 
liturgy. — There are three main divisions of the 
daily temple liturgy ; (1) a series of episodes pre- 
liminary to the performance of the divinity’s toilet, 
(2) the actual toilet, and (3) the presentation of 
food- and drink-offerings. 

We know of two editions of the first two divisions of the 
liturgy. The one, an illustrated edition, is carved on the walls 
of the chapels of Horsiese, Isis, Osiris Onnophris, Amun, Atum, 
and Ptah, in the temple of Sethos 1 . at Abydos. It consists of 
a series of reliefs representing the liturgy being performed, each 
relief being accompanied by the formula pronounced by the 
priest while the particular episode depicted was being enacted, 
^e other edition, written for the temple of Amunre' of Kamak,® 
is preserved on papyrus no. 3055 of the Berlin Museum and 
dates from the XXIInd dynasty. 

The Abydos and Karnak lituri'les are merely different editions 
of the same portions of the service-book. The formulss for the 
toilet episodes are practically identical in both cases, and, when 
the pre-toilet episodes of the one correspond to those of the 
other edition, the accompanying formulie are often either the 
same or have points in common.* 

Both these editions are incomplete, but combined they no 
doubt supply us with a very adequate representation of the 
pre-toilet and toilet episodes of the daiiy liturgy in an Egyptian 
temple (originally the sun-temple), when the ceremonial was 
fully carried out.® 

The third division of the liturgy can be fairly satisfactorily 
reconstructed from numerous representations and fonnulie 
occurring among the reliefs which decorate the walls of the 
various temples. 

There are numerous indications that the temple ^ 
service-book assumed the form in which we possess j 
it at a very early date, probably not later than the | 
Old Kingdom.® j 

(1) TAe pra-toiUt episodes. — Having undergone 
purification in the water of the sacred pool or tank, 
the priest entered the temple, reciting a formula 
as he did so. His first act after entering the 
temple was to kindle a fire, a bow-drill being used 
for that purpose, or perhaps only a spindle and 
‘ hearth.’ ’ The priest then picked up the principal 
part of the censer, which was of metal, usually 
bronze, and in the form of an outstretched arm 
with the hand open palm upwards.® Taking hold 
of the rest of the censer, the little brazier in which 
the incense was burned, he fixed it in its place, 
namely in tlie open hand at the end of the arm. 
Having filled the brazier with burning charcoal 
from the fire he had previously kindled, he set 
incense thereon, and, holding the smoking censer in 
one hand, proceeded to the sanctuary, the double 
doors of which were bolted and the bolts secured 
with a clay seal. The bolts seem often to have 
been tied with a strip of papyrus to which the clay 
seal was affixed. The priest broke the seal, drew 

1 See art. Porificatiok (Egyptian), V. 7 . 

2 Blackman, Journ. Hanehester Egyp, and Oriental Soe., 
1918-10, p. SO, RTr xxxix. 44 ff. 

J On the same papyrus is a duplicate version for Mut, the 
consort of Amunre . 

4 Blackman, Joum. Manehester Egyp. and Oriental Soe,, 

^’s Ib. p. 61. * See also Erman, Bandboolc, p. 40. 

t See W. S. Blackman, ‘ The JIagical and Ceremonial Uses of 
Fire,’ in EL xxvU. 0016) 355-358. 

« For a picture of a censer see Erman, Bandboot, p. 46. 


back the bolts, and opened the doors of the sanctu- 
ary, whereupon the sacred boat was disclosed with 
the cultus-image enshrined therein.* 

After the unfastening of the seal, and presum. 
ably the opening of the doors, the priest sometimes 
burned incense in honour of the urrnus goddess. 
On beholding the image, the priest made a pro. 
found obeisance, ‘ kissing the ground prone,* as 
it was said, or 'placing himself upon the belly 
stretched out flat.’ Then, standing or kneeling, 
he chanted first a hymn in honour of the divinity- 
lifting up both his ' hands as he did so in the 
attitude of worship, or else burning incense— and 
after that a second hymn in honour of Byt, the 
female counterpart of the sun-god and identified 
with Rathor. TJie priest next offered the image 
scented lioney, or a figure of the goddess Me'et, 
and then burned more incense. Having swept the 
floor of the sanctuary with a cloth, lie was now 
ready to ‘lay his hands upon the god,' t.e. take 
the image out of the boat or naos in order to per- 
form its toilet. 

(2) TAe toilet , — The priest’s first act after ‘lay- 
ing iiands upon the god ’ was apparently to divest 
the image of the clothing and ornaments in which 
it had been arrayed the previous day and to re- 
move the pat of scented grease that had been 
placed on its forehead.® Then, placing the image 
on a little heap of sand, which he had previously 
poured out for that purpose, and having fumigated 
it with incense, he proceeded to sprinkle it with 
water, first from four nmst- and then from four 
tfirt-vessels, or else with water from one so-called 
'-vessel. He then censed the image again, cleansed 
its mouth with difl'erent kinds of natron, and yet 
again censed it. Having thus purified the image,- 
he began to dress it, putting on it the white head- 
cloth and arraying it in white, green, red, and 
dark red cloths in succession. After decking it 
with ornaments, he anointed it with unguents and 
then painted its eyelids with green and black 
cosmetic. Either immediately before or im- 
mediately after this application of unguent and 
cosmetics the priest invested the image with royal 
insignia — a diadem, Mijy-sceptre, crook, and whip. 
The toilet episodes were probably brought to a 
close with a final burning of incense.® 

(3) The presentation of food- and drinh-offenngs. 
— The procedure observed at the presentation of 
food- and drink-ofterings in the temple liturgy 
seems to have been practically identical with that 
observed at the corresponding part of the funerary 
liturgy. This is indicated among other things by 
the fact that in the temple reliefs depicting a 
divinity being fed there is sometimes inserted 
above the altar or ofiering- table, and between the 
divinity and the chief officiant, a so-called list_ 
offerings identical to all intents and_ purposes rrith 
the lists occurring in the tomb reliefs and paint- 
ings. -• This is only to be expected, since eveiy 
di-vinity was regarded for cult-purposes as an 
Osiris. 

Before the offerings could be laid upon it, the 
table or altar had to be purified.® Ihe act of 
placing the offerings on the altar or table, or else 
on mats spread upon the ground, was variously 


1 SeeH. Schafer, Urhtnden dee Sgyp. Altertums, ill. [Leipiiffi 
190SJ 39. When a stone naos took the place of a toaWh^e, 
the ceremonies of breaking the seal and withdrawing the bolw 
would have been performM In connexion with the opening 01 
its doors and not of those of the sanctuary, 

2 See Blackman, J-otim. Eppp. ArcA. vi. 68 ff. 

3 For this and the preceding paragrai>h see Blackman, Jonm, 
Manchester Enyp. and Oriental Soe., 1918-19, p. 61 ff. 

4 Lepsius, benkmSler, lii. 48, b, 244, h, 245, a ; Monette 

Dmderah, i. pi. 32 ; A. Gayet, Le Temple de Louxor, Pans, 
1894, pi. xxvi. fig. 85. j.,,. 

5 See art. PuRiriOATios (Egj-ptian), V. s (f>); 

Abydos, 1. pL 2l; E. Naville, The TempU of ^r el-E^^, 
London, 1896-1903, IL pi. xxviii. ; Lepsms, Lenkmdler, Hi. 666. 
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termed ‘setting out the repast upon the alt-ar,’ 
‘setting down the divine ollering, 'setting down 
the repast.’ ' While thus engaged the ofliciant 
either stood oi knelt.* 

The god’s meal ha-vingbeen laid before him, two 
closely connected ceremonies were performed, 
apparently in immediate succession, the one being 
variously designated ‘ presenting the repast,’ ‘ pre- 
senting the divine oirering,' ‘ performing the pre- 
sentation of [or ‘ causing to be produced ’] the 
divine olFering,’ and ‘ performing tiie presentation 
to, causing to bo produced a great oblation for, 
NN,’ ’ and the other being termed ‘ bringing the 
god to his repast.’ ‘ 

At the former ceremony the officiant extended 
his right arm and bent the hand upwards in the 
rescribed manner' and pronounced tlie formula 
eginning with the words ‘ an ollering which the 
king gives.’ • When the king is depicted perform- 
ing this ceremony, he is often shown holding a 
mace and staff in his left hand.* The recitation of 
tile formula ‘An offering which the king gives, 
etc.,’ was closely associated with, and, on the 
analogy of the funerary liturgy, was doubtless pre- 
ceded by, the burning of incense and the pouring 
out of a libation of water.' At the ceremony of 
bringing the god to his repast the officiant recited 
a formuln calling (c?itd)“ upon the god to come to 
his bread, beer, roast llesli, etc.*' 

Various attitudes might be adopted by the ofHciant, whether 
king or priest, while he pronounced the summons. He might 
stand with right arm and hand extended in the prescribed 
manner and with left hand hanging at his side, or he might 
kneel with both hands, palms downwards, held above or beside 
the knees. Again he might kneel with left hand held in the 
attitude just mentioned or holding a censer, while with his 
right hand and arm he made the ritual gesture." 

The act of consecration, by which each item of 
food and drink was finally ’* made over to the god, 
was termed ‘stretching out the arm four times.’ 
According to the tempo reliefs, it was performed 
in the following manner. The king, standing 
before what was to be offered, stretched out over 
or towards it four times the so-called Jiy-baton, 
which he grasped in his right hand ; in his left 
hand he held staff and mace, or else this hand 
hung at his side holding the symbol of life,” 

In the series of temple reliefs depicting the god 
being fed is one representing the king in the act 
of ‘ elevating ’ (/;_) a tray of offerings ‘ before the 
face ’ of tlie divinity.*^ Does this scene represent 
one special episotle in this part of the liturgy; f.e., 
after tiie pronouncement of ‘ An offering which the 
king gives, etc.’ Avas a specimen of tlie offering 
elevated in the presence of the cultushnage? 
More probably the scene is a summarization of 
a series of elevations; for doubtless, as in the 

I E.g„ Marietto, Abgdos, 1. pis. SSe, <0c, SO ; Lcpslus, 111. 6To ; 
Navlllc, 1. pi. X3d. 

n Locc. eitt. 

> E.g., Marietto, Denderah, 1. pi. 60a, Abydes, 1. pis. 40a, 44 ; 
NavUlc, 1. pis. xlv., xxiv., 11. pi. xxxvl., Iv. jls. xcr., xcvill., r. 
pi. cxxxvii. ; D. UaudalPMaclver and 0. A. AVoolley, Eubm, 
Philadelphia, 1911, p. 40. ' 

4 E.g., ilaricttc, Abydos, 1. pis. 376, 40a. 

•Settle, Urhmden, iv. line 17. 

' That this suggestion la correct Is Indicated by the scene at 
Luxor described below, 6 (4), and also by the fact that the 
lormula is closelj* associated with the ritual stretching out ot 
the arm and the bending upwards ol Uie band (see Sethe, 
loe. eit,V 

7 E.g., JJavlIle, Deir el-Eahari, iv. pi. xcr. 

5 E.g,, Mariette, Abydot, I. pla 42o, 44. 

* Naville, 11. pi. xxrUl, ; Oayet, TempU de Voaxor, pL xiir., 
fig. ISS. 

10 Mariette, Abydot, L pi. 876. 

II E.g., ib. L pis. 376, 40a, 6, 616 ; NavUie and Oayet, ItKC. 
fiit, 

isn. Brugsch.Boy, JDrti Fe»t-Ka lender del TtmptU ton 
ApoUinotfoIti Magna, Lelprig, 1877, pi. x. line 6 IT. 

i« See. e.i;., H. Jiees, Drr Op/ertanz de$ agyp. Ktmigt, Leipzig, 
IBli, p. 69 ; Oavel, pis, xxxiv., xlv. ; 0. Lemln and E. b'avllle, 
L'Atlf noni du I'yline d'Amfnophit lit. d Komot, Paris, 1902, 
pi. xl. A ; JIarielte, Dendfrah, liU pis. My, 60d. 

14 E.g., SUriette, Atrydot, L pL 47o, Etndmh, L pL Kb, U. 
pi. ISO. 


funerary liturgy, each particular Item of food 
mentioned in the list of food- and drink-offerings 
was elevated at it-s presentation to the acconipam- 
nient of a special formula. In the funerary 
liturgy, according to Utterances luS-171 of the 
Pyramid Texts,' each item was elevated four 
times. 

In addition to the meal laid out before the 
image of the principal divinity in the fguictuary 
and before the images of the co-templar divinitie.s 
in the adjacent chambers, offerings were also laid, 
of course, upon the great altar in the forecourt. 
If the procedure in the temiile of the Atoii at El- 
Amama prevailed also in other Egyptian teniplas,’ 
it Avns upon this altar that the I'liaraoh mostly 
laid bis oblations. 

(4) The removal of the footprints. — The final act 
of the chief oliiciant before leaving the Kinctunry, 
shutting the doors, and affixing the clrw seal to 
the bolts, AVas to obliterate all traces of his oAvn 
and his assistant’s footprints. This he did by 
SAveeping the floor Avitli a cloth or Avitli a besom 
made of twigs of the Alrfn-plant.* In the sanctuary 
of the temple of Derr, on cither side of the door, 
is a representation of Kaiiicsses it. holding a cloth 
for BAveepiiig the floor in one hand and a vase (for 
sprinkling it !) in the other.* 

6. The functions of the assistant officiants. — 
The ordinaiy schematic representations of the 
various episodes convey the inipre.s.sion that only 
one officiant, the king, or a priest acting ns hi.s 
deputy, took part in the celebration of the daily 
temple liturgy. Inscriptions and a fcAV quite ex- 
ceptionally detailed reliefs, hoAvover, show that in 
addition to the celebrant a number of other offici- 
ants participated in all these ceremonies. The 
ritual was no doubt particularly elaborate Avhen 
the Pharaoh himself Avas celebrant. 

(1) A scene In the temple of Luxor depict* In some dctnll the 
prescnUllon ol the cloths used for Amuorfs cercnionliU toilet. 
After the burning of Incense, the episode Immediately preced- 
ing the arraying of the Image In the royal licad<lotli (nmi), 
there enters the sanctuarj- a long procession ot priests bearing 
chests containing the cloths In question, wiUi members of the 
higher class ot the priesthood, the talhcre ol the god, walking 
at their head. Some of the latter carry smoking centers and 
libation- or lustration-vessels, while others clap their hands and 
sing, one of them rattling a sistrum. Bringing up the rear of 
the procession is the king, witli ‘the god’s adorer, the gtxl’t 
hand ’(the high-priestess ot Arounr6')S walking in front of him. 
The king holds out the (itp-havon ami is said to lie "extending 
the amt four times,’ i.r. consecrating the offering. But he also 
forms part of the procession, for between him and the high- 
priestess are the words ' bringing clothing.' AVe tiave here, 
pictorially combined in one. what were really two distinct 
actions, namely the procession ot priest*, accomivinlcd by the 
king and high-priestess, conveying the clothing into the lanclu- 
ary, and the consecration of that clothing by the king a.'Bts'.ed 
by the high-priesteia, who either aang a hymn or chanted tome 
formula.6 

(2) A number of jars of unguent, which another f-uxor* relief 
represent* the king as consecrating, have been aolemnly 
brought In procession by ten priest*. 

(3) Another relief In the eame temple • ehow* a procession ot 
twenty-eight priest* l>earing a numlier of ewers of water, to be 
used for such puiqioscs a* the wa-shlng of the altar, the iwuring 
out ot the libation l>eIorc the bringing of the Iood^^lIering,» 
and for various drink-offerings. •<> At the end of the procession 
walk* the king. The theory of the ritual demanded that tlie 
king should draw the water himself, come runningH w-lth it 
Into Uie sanctuary, as he Is depict^ doing In tlie adjacent 


I K. Sethe, DU altagyp. Pyramidfntexte, Lciprig, 1003-10, 
{{ 72-100. 

X See below, I\'. i (11.). 

>8ee .Alariette, Abydot, 1. p. 66: A. M. Blackman, TA< Eoei 
Tombs cj Mrir, London, 1014-15, L 27 vdth note 4 ; 11. 17», pp, 
20 and 21 with note I, ,/e«m. ManoMtUr Egyp. and OrienUU 
Soc., 1918-19, pp. 36. SO; N. de C. Davies and A- H. Oardlntr, 
The Tomb of Arnrrvmhft, London, 1014, p. PSf. 

4 A. M. Blackman, The Temple e>f Derr, Oiiro, lOIS, pL Itlv, 

» The statement In art. Pr-r— rr- .!,- » VU. 4, 

that ‘ the god's hand ' was : ■ e .1 ' ■■•■r'isa 

mirtake; teoJoum. Egyp. 1 : 

* Oayet, pi. 11. fig. lot. * Ib. pL ixxvlii. f. 

* lb. pi. 1. fig. 106. s Lejwiua, lit 436. 

19 See litl ot offerings In Lepslus, tec. e%t. 

It Ct. H. Janker, DU Stvndem^sehen in dm Otirimyiirrlen, 
Vienna, 1910, p, 102 ; B'^wiman. KTV xxxix, C*. 
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relief, 1 and then pour it out as a llbation.3 The two vessels 
which ancient custom prescribed the king should bear did not, 
of course, contaiu sufficient water for the elaborate rites of the 
historic periods. Accordingly the king’s running with the 
water was in practice merely a symbolic act whereby he 
secured to himself the rflle of sole offerer of the water, whereas 
nearly the whole of the water actually used was brought in by 
the priests in a large number of vessels.^ 

(4) Yet another relief at Luxor,4 depicting the presentation of 
fooa-ofiferings to Amun and the co-templar divinities, gives one 
a good idea of the important rftles played by priests even when 
the king was celebrant. The king appears merely to be presid- 
ing during a considerable part of the {lerformance. He stands 
holding a staff in his left and a mace in his right hand and is 
said to be ‘ viewing the presentation ’ of offerings. Facing the 
king and at some distance from him are four officiants, one of 
whom holds some indefinable object (perhaps a libation-vessel Q. 
The other three with right arm extended and hand bent up- 
wards are ‘making the offering which the king gives.' Im- 
mediately in front of and facing the same way as the king 
stands another priest — a sem, or ‘ pillar of his mother * — accom- 
panied by the high-priestess of Amun, ‘ the god's adorer and 
god’s hand.’ This priest, whose right arm and hand are held 
out like those of the three above-mentioned officiants, is 
engaged in summoning the divinities to their repast: ‘Come 
ye to tliis your bread, to your roast meat of the evening meal, 
which your son Amenophis . . . has given you.’ Tlie high- 
priestess’s hand is raised in adoration, palm outwards, and she 
is doubtless repeating simultaneously with her companion the 
formula of summoning the gods. In an adjacent relief « the 
king is seen with uplifted baton consecrating — ‘ extending his 
arm four times’ towards— the repast to which the gods bad 
just been bidden. 

7- Music. — Musician priestesses were attached 
to every temple, and male musicians and dancers 
also took part in the temple services.® The temple 
musicians of both sexes played a particularly im- 
portant r61e in festival services and in the proces- 
sions which were a special feature of these celebra- 
tions.'' There is some reason for supposing that 
at Thebes and elsewhere, on the occasion of the 
annual festival of Rathor, that goddess’s priest- 
esses, when the temple service and the subsequent 
procession were ended, paraded the streets and, in 
company with the t/woey-priests, stopped at one 
house after another in order to bestow Hathor’s 
blessing upon the inmates. This they "did by 
dancing and singing and holding out to their 
audience — perhaps that they might touch them — 
the emblems of tneir goddess, the sistra and mnit- 
neeklaces.® 

It should be pointed out here that the rattling 
of the sistrum was supposed to keep at a distance 
what was evil or inimical to the gods.® 

8. The object of official worship. — ^The whole 
object of official worship, as represented in the 
temple reliefs, was to obtain the favour of the 
divinities for the Pharaoh. In return for the offer- 
ings which he presents to them they promise him 
victory, gladness, life, stability, health, good 
fortune, abundance, millions of years, the dura- 
tion of Re, an eternity of jubilees, etc. The very 
temples of the gods were erected by the king that 
he might receive in return the ‘duration of 
heaven,’ ‘hundreds of thousands of years,’” and 
that he might ‘be granted eternity as king.’" 
Thus the designation of every ritual act, ‘ giving 
[var. doing] this or that to [for] his father [var. 
mother] NN. ’ is followed by the words ‘ in order 
that he may make an “ Endowed-with-life " like 
Re forever,’ the ‘Endowed-with-life’ being of 
course the king himself. 

1 Gayet, pi. li. fig. 105. “ Kee«, Zl lit 66, fig. 2. 

s See Keee, Opfertanz, p. 60 ff. 

4 Gayet, pi. xxxv. fig. 138. ' Ib. pi. xxxiv. fig. 140. 

« See art. Priest, Priesthood (Egyptian), VIII. 3 (,d) (musician 
priestesses). III. a (Ifiy-priests), XIII. a (c) (male dancers and 
musicians). 

7 Biackman, Bock Tombs of Heir, I. 23 f.; II. 26, Joupt. 
Bgyp. Arch. vU. 21 f.; Davies-Gardiner, Tomb of Amenmnhit, 
94 f. ; Maspero, Etudes de mythologie el d'archiologie igyptiennes, 
Paris, 1893-1018, viil. 313 ; Setho, Ifrkunden, 11, 161 1. ; Bees, 
Opfertanz, pp. 105, 2261. 

8 Blackman, Joum. Bgyp. Arch. vii. 22. 


» Jb. 211. 

10 H. Gauthier, La grande Inscription dldicatoire d’Abydos, 

Cairo, 1912, p. 1, I. 4. „ , . 

11 Ib. p. 1, 1. 6. Ib. p. 2, 1. 20 ter. 

n See T. E. Peet, Joum. Egyp. Arch. ill. (1910) 63. 


II. Private worship.— Wq know very little 
about private worship. The individual citizen, we 
are told, refrained from what his local god hated,* 
avoided his wrath by joining in the celebration of 
his festivals,® and cared for the local sacred animals.® 
In some houses, if Mariette’s account of excavations 
at Abydos is to be trusted, the innermost room 
served as a private chapel, in which was kept the 
image of a divinity, off’ering being made to it on a 
stone offering-table placed before it. Here, Erman 
supposes, the housenolder made his daily adora- 
tion.® A man would erect a shrine to Ernutet, 
the harvest-goddess, in the yard of his granary,® 
or ne^ his ivine-press,® or he might, it would seem, 
set aside for his god a portion of his meal, placing 
it on an offering-stand prepared for that purpose.^ 
To prosper his work the scribe, before he began to 
ivrite, poured out from his water-bowl a libation 
to Imhotpe, the patron-divinity of scribes.® The 
ordinary citizen might be seen praying outside the 
great pylon of a temple, after having, perliaps, 
placed a gift for the god on an offering-table set 
up there to receive the contributions of humble 
folk.® The middle Kingdom citizens of Asyut 
offered the first-fruits of the harvest to their local 
god Upwawet.*® Theban landowners, or officials 
responsible for the harvest on temple- or crown- 
property, and no doubt the ordinary peasants as 
well, made offering to Amun and the harvest- 
goddess Ernutet on the twenty-seventh day of the 
fourth month of Proyet, t.e. the first day of the 
harvest festival. Also on the last day of that 
festival, the first day of the first month of Shomu, 
the day the corn was winnowed, offering was 
made to Emfltet.** On the last-named day the 
wnnowers, ere they began their work, set up on 
the edge of the threshing-floor a rude figure of a 
harvest-divinity, apparently made out of a bundle 
of com furnished with mud hands which grasp ears 
of corn. Before it they laid an offering consisting 
of dishes of food and a pot of water or beer.’® On 
the analogy of harvest practices in other lands, 
may we not suppose that this ‘divinity’ is the 
first or last sheaf, the embodiment of the corn- 
spirit f *® 

III. Unusual popular conceptions op 
WORSHIP. — Remarkable ideas about worship and 
man’s relation to the gods were current among the 
middle and lower classes during the latter part of 
the New Kingdom — ideas which do not seem to 
have existed hitherto among the Egyptians and 
are not met with again till Christian times. 

‘ To the sanctuary of God,’ we are told, ‘ clamour is abhorrent 
Pray to him with a loving heart whose words are all hidden ; 
BO will he grant thy request, hear what thou eayest, and accept 
thine offering.’ ’4 Similarly a hymn to ThSth of this date likens 
that god to a well in the desert which is ‘ closed for those who 


1 Erman, Life, p. 272. ^ Ib. . „ . , 

s Ib. ; Bee also N. de G. Davies, The Rock Tombs of Eeirel 
Gebr&wi, London, 1902, li. SO. 

4 Erman, p. 272 f. ; A. Mariette, Catalogue glrUral da monu- 
ments d’Abydos, Paris, 1880, p. 1. 

0 Erman, p. 273 ; of. Maspero, Davm of Civilization, Eng. tr., 
London, 1804, p. 120, and Daries, El-Amama, 1. pi. xxxl. 

8 Erman, loc. eit. ; J. G. Wilkinson, Manners and Customs of 
the A ncient Egyptians, 3 vols., London, 1878, i. 385. 

7 Davies, ill. pi. iv. p. 6''. 

8 Gardiner, ZA' xl. (1902-03) 146. 

® Erman. SBA W xiix. (1911) pi. xvi. 

10 J. H. Breasted, Ancient Records, 6 vols., Chicago, 1906-07, 

U N^de G. Davies, The Tomb of Nakht at Thebes, New York, 
1017, p. 64 f . 

IS Davies, pi. xx. p. 63 f. , ^ 

see art. ' ■■ c ' ' ■ ' ' ■' ’> i .'i • ■ ■ ' ' ' 

the pop '. ■ 

clsewhei , : ■- . ' 

Osiris, see J. H. Breasted, Development of Jteiiyum ana 
Thought in Ancient Egypt, New York and London, 1912, pp- 
237—200. 

14 F. Chabas, Les Maximes du scribe Ani, Paris, 1878, p. 91“ 
Erman, Handbook, p. 84. 
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epesk there end open for those who keep silence there. When 
tlie silent man cometh he Cndeth the spring.’ i 

IV. Tbb Aton-colt of Kim AtiBKOPms 
IV, (OkbNATGn). — The liturgy celebrated in the 
temple or temples = erected by the lieretic king 
’OklinatOn at El-Amama differs in so nianj- ways 
from the temple liturgy of the preceding and 
succeeding periods that it must receive sejiarate 
treatment. For the beliefs responsible for these 
differences see Ernian, Handbook, p. 62 ff.; 
Breasted, Development of Iteligion and Thought, 
pp. 319-345. 

I. The daily liturgy in the temple of the Aton. — 
There was no cultas-image of the Aton, and so 
all the toilet and pre-toilet ceremonies of the 
old temple liturgy were done away with. The 
worship of the Attm consisted mainly in the sing- 
ing of hymns and presentation of food- and drink- 
oflerings, of perfumes and flowens. The ritual 
acts, however, accompanying the presentation of 
these offerings were those of the old worship, the 
only difference visible in the representations of the 
various ceremonies being that the queen is shown 
acting in exactly the same capacity as the king. 

As in the case of the old temple liturgy, the 
presentation of food- and drink-offerings was closely 
associated ivith the burning of incense and the 
pouring out of libation,’ and the offerings were 
consecrated by the stretching out of the /ir^-baton.* 
The practice of elevating trays of offerings was 
also continued.’ As there was no cultus-image 
to anoint, unguent was held up to the Aton in 
alabaster jars and then placed on the altar,® The 
offering oi unguent was evidently preceded by the 
burning of incense,’ 

It is possible that the offering of flowers was a 
more important feature in the Aton-cult than in 
the worship of the old Egyptian divinities, though 
they are constantly depicted as receiving a bouquet 
from the Pharaoh,® while their hoaped-up food- 
offerings were re^larly surmounted by a bunch 
of flowers.® 

The El-Amama reliefs permit us to reconstract 
to some extent the sequence of episodes in the 
liturgy celebrated in the larger or outer temple. 

(i.) When the Idng and queen came to this 
temple, their first aot, according to a scene in the 
tomb-chapel of the high-priest Meriro,” was to 
make each an oblation at offering-stands set up in 
front of the pylon. After the burning of incense 
and the pouring out of a libation — the attendant 
high-priest is depicted bowing low and holding the 
censer and vase that have just been used for that 
purpose— the king and queen consecrated their gifts 
by extending ov'or them the /irp-baton. During 
this performance the royal daughters rattled their 
sistra, and the attendant courtiere stood at a 
respectful distance bowing low with hands on 

IcTlCCSt 

(ii.) Having passed through the pylon, the king 
and queen, as we loam from a relict in the tomb- 
chapel of Panebesi,’* proceeded to mount the stops 
to tno high altar in the first court. On this altar 
a great oblation of joints of meat, poultiy, vege- 
tables, and bouquets of flowers was laid, and there 
was set on top of all three open pans of burning 


W. uunn, ./oum. CJ in, ctii., 

Handbook, p. 78 f.; BrfaJrttd, Bmhpmmt of Religion and 
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incense. The relief in quc.stion depicts the royal 
officiants in the net of scattering incense into the.so 
pans. One of their daughters stands near and 
holds out two bowls of incense to her parents, and 
the other two daughters rattle sistra. In front of 
the nltar, facing the king and making profound 
obei^nce, are the high-prie.st and the ‘chief 
servitor of Aton.’ The former, and probably the 
latter also, holds a bouquet of flowers— perhaps 
for the king to present after he has burned incense. 
Behind these two priests are four other priests in 
the same respectful attitude, each holding a round 
vessel containing liquid of some kind. Beside 
these again are four cliantors, also bowing low and 
accomp.anying their singing with Imnd-clapping. 
The rest of the royal retinue remains in the 
entrance or outer court, or else altogether outside 
the temple precincts. 

(in.) While the king and queen were thus offici- 
ating at the high altar, pnests placed offerings 
upon the altors in the outer court.* A relief in 
the tomb.chapel of AhniOsc® also shows pricst.s 
attending to the offeriug-tablc-s, in this case in the 
outer court of tho smaller temple, just before the 
arrival of tho royal party. 

(iv.) A visit of ’Okhnatfin to the temple wa.s tho 
occasion for tho sacrifice of numerous oxen. Tho 
victims, beplumed and garlanded, were led straight 
to tho slaughter-house,* or else to meet the royal 
cortbge as it drew up at the tcmplo-entranco.* 

2. The functions of musicians in the Aton-cult. 


— (rt) Sislrtim-players . — While tho king and queen 
burned incense, poured out libation, presented 
unguent, flowers, food- and drink-offerings, raised 
their hands in adoration before the altar, or per- 
formed the ceremony of consecration with out- 
stretched ^rp-baten, the royal daughters rattled 
their sistra.’ 

(6) Temple choir . — A body of blind vocalists 
accompanied by a blind harpist and sometimes by 
a lute-player, also blind, performed in the outer 
court or enclosure of the smaller temple,’ An 
inscription in the tonib-clmpcl of Mcrirt? speaks 
of 'the singers and mu.sicians ... in tho court 
of tho House of tho Benbcn ... in Ikhtaton.’’ 
The choir evidently sang and played off and on 
during the whole day, for they are depicted thn.s 
engaged both during and outside of the perform- 
ance of the liturgy.® 

(cj Jl/ale chanters . — Four chanters also figured in 
the Aton-worship. They are twice depicted sing- 
ing and clapping their hands while the king and 
queen bum incense in the pans placed on the top 
of the food-offerings, in the one cn.se in tho great 
court of the larger temple,® and in the other 
apparently in the outer court of the smaller temple, 
where they are seen in close proximity to the blind 
vocalists and harpist who simultaneously make 
music.*® They also ran in front of tho royal pro- 
cession to the temple,** thus, perhaps, performing 
tho same functions as tho lector of tlie old religion, 
who walked in front of the Pharaoh, when he went 
to tho temple, and dispelled inimical powers by 
his recitations.*’ 

(d) Female musicians . — According to the relief 
in tlie tomb-chapel of Panche.si disciiB.scd almvc, 
among those of tho royal retinue who remained 
onteido tho entrance to the cnrlo.enro or outer 
court of the larger temple, wliile the king and 
queen officiated at the high altar, were a number 


• mues, 11 . pu mn. j /». hi. pi. irr. 

»7fc. <7fc. l.pll.A. 

• Ib. I. pi*, xm. f., II. pi*. T., Til. f., rrtn,. It. pL xr„ r. p]» 
in., xrnu. 

« Ib. 1. pi*. It., rrn., mm., 111. pi. m 

• Ib. 1. pi. ximi., 11. p. ss>‘. 

• Ib. 1. pi*. It., mi. L, Ul. pi. m. 

pl.rnn, i' 7S, 1. pt xm. 

76 . L pi*. I- A, TTT. 

H FianUii SUU, J. 104 ; Rihllrr, Brhjndtn, ill. S8. 
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of female musicians. These are depicted singing 
to the accompjiniraent of hand-ciapping, waving of 
palm-branclies, and tlie heating of tanibourines, or 
else lifting their hands in wor^iip.’ These female 
musicians likewise greeted the king on his arrival 
at the temple.^ It was apparently also the same 
women who participated in the rejoicings at the 
decoration of courtiers.® It is to he noted that 
the female musicians are never shown performing 
inside the temple precincts. 

3. Private worshippers in the temple of the 
Aton. — It seems to have been customary for a 
subject, after he had been decorated by 'Oklinaton, 
to make a food- and drink-ottering outside the 
pylon of the larger temple and to pray at the same 
time for the king’s life, prosperity, and health, and 
that the Aton would ‘vouchsafe him for ever.’^ 

In the top register of a scene in Merire'’s tomb- 
chapel depicting ’Okhnaton’s visit to the temple® 
two men wearing wigs, and carrying each a 
bouquet, lead along a beplunied and garlanded 
cow and a calf. Accompanying them, and also 
carrying bouquets, is a man with a shaven head, 
i.e. a priest. Possibly the two laymen are offering 
these victims themselves on the occasion of a royal 
visit, the presence of the priest being required in 
order that he might superintend the slaughter of 
the victims and make certain that they were pure.® 
In the same scene, bottom register, lay-folk are 
canying bouquets and duck, while four priests 
follow, two leading oxen and two carrying bouquets. 
Both victims and duck are quite possibly private 
offeringa Davies^ suggests, indeed, that the 
offerings placed on the mtars in the outer or en- 
closing court of either temple were those of private 
people. This would account for priests serving 
these altars before the arrival of the king,® or 
while the royal party and chief priests were 
oflSciating at the high altar.* 

IitTEKATcmB.— See the works cited in the text and footnotes. 

A. M. Blackman. 

WORSHIP (Greek).— I. DEFINITION, ETC.— 
Worship, in the widest sense, may be defined as 
the acknowledgment by man of his dependence on 
a power or powers beyond himself. And these 
powers, in whatever form they may be conceived, 
are believed by the worshipper to be more potent 
than himself ; and, in whatever visible semblance 
or sign they are worshipped, they are imagined to 
be normally invisible. 

At the outset of our study of Greek worship we 
are met by a consideration which it is important 
to realize. The central meaning of worship as we 
conceive it is the endeavour after a higher and 
better life. Whether as individuals or on stated 
occasions with our fellow-men we perform an act 
of worship, while we do indeed render thanks for 
blessings received and pray for blessings to come, 
yet the paramount intention of our worship is that 
we may be reminded, amid the clash and din of 
things temporal and fleeting, of the things which 
are unseen and eternal, to attune our hearts and 
minds to higlier ideals of life. And, while we 
consider it right and seemly to bring to God 
offerings of a temporal kind, to beautify His 
sanctuary, to lay before Him tithes and firstfruits, 
and in His name to give our goods to feed the 
poor, yet we count it a better thing to bring the 
sacrifice of a contrite heart, which He will not 
despise. 

Now, if we leave out of account some rare and 
sporadic utterances of the more advanced and 

1 Davies, li. pi. xvni. 2 Ib. i. pis. x. L, xm. 

* Ib. i. pi. VI., ii. pis. XI., XXXIII. 

* Ib. Iv. pi. xvm. p. IB. B Ib. 1. pis. X. A, XIV. 

« See artt. PoBinoATiON (EgjTJtian), V. 5 , Peizst, Peixsthood 
(E gj-ptian), XVI. 

m 22 *. S/B.ULpLxxx. 

« Ib. ii. pi. xvin. 


enlightened thinkers and confine ourselves to the 
typical Greek conception of worship, we find that 
the motive and intention is of a wholly dift'erent 
kind. Man worships his god or gods not because 
he has any lively feeling of gratitude for blessings 
experienced, still less because he desires to live a 
better life, but because he has an overwhelming 
conviction of liis dependence on his god or gods 
for all temporal blessings. H. Usener' perhaps 
rather overstates this point of view, but in general 
it is true. 

‘ Pray now, O stranger, to the Lord Poseidon : for hia feast 
it is on which you have happened in coining here. And when 
thou hast made libation and hast prayed, as is right (StVct), 
then give to this man also a cup of honey-sweet wine to make 
libation, since 1 deem that he too prays to the immortals. jUl 
men have need of Zeus.’* * From the gods come all means of 
mortal excellence— from the gods are men wise and mighty of 
hand and eloquent of tongue.' 8 * Always we all have ne^ of 
2 eus.’< 

If our definition of worship is open to the objec- 
tion that it would include magic, the defence must 
be that it is impossible to frame a definition of 
worship which would be at once sufficiently wide 
and yet exclude magic. The acts of worship and 
the acts of magic are in origin at least inseparable. 

' If we so define worship as to distinguish it from 
magic, it will be by a definition applicable only to 
the higher kinds of worship. It is no more pos- 
sible to distinguish worship and magic by absolute 
and generally valid criteria than it is to distinguish 
religion from superstition. 

Essentially magic is the performance of an act 
accompanieu by verbal incantations which invoke 
objects of worship not knoivn or not recognized by 
orainary society. And just so far the modem 
view may be justified which makes the prime dis- 
tinction between religion and magic to be that 
religion is social and promotes the good of the 
community, while mamc is anti-social and tends 
to exalt the individual to the detriment of the 
community. 

II. Tbe relation of ritual to religion.— 
It used to be the fashion to regard the practices 
of ritual as later than the religious ideas of which 
they were the expression. The religious theory 
was regarded as primitive and essential; the re- 
ligious ritual was regarded as the reasoned form 
in which the theory found expression. But 
modem investigation suggests that the reverse is 
the case. A festival which in historical times is 
definitely religious in character and is accompanied 
by a theory which professes to account for the 
various practices or the ritual may easily have 
been in its origin of an entirely secular character. 
The wide-spread practice of seasonal festivals, 
particularly those of mid-winter and of spring, can 
hardly be accounted for on any supposition that 
they were originally religious in character. Their 
origin is much more reasonably explained and 
their universality is much more easily understood 
if we regard them as having been at first purely 
secular, the natural reaction to the character of 
the season. The tribe meet at mid-winter and in 
spring to hold their festival with song and story. 
The ciiaracterof the season will naturally influence 
the character of the festival. But, save in so far 
as mere ecstasy is religious in character, there is 
nothing religious in the celebration until a theoiy 
is evolved. When at mid-winter all nature is 
asleep — ivia.rr6i‘’ can hardly mean anything else 
than the sleeping season — tfie tribal festival may 
be explained as intended to celebrate the passing 
of a god who is asleep or is slain. When in spring 
all nature awakes to life, the festival may be ex- 
plained as the awakening or the resurrection of 

1 ARW [1904). * Horn. Od. Hi. 45. 

s Find. PytA. 1. 41 f. 4 Aratus, PAcen. 4. 

8 The old derivation from iyl ainif (‘Here ire are again I A 
thongb revived In recent times, is of course absurd. 
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the god. But the ritual in its main outlines pre- 
cedes the theory. Indeed it is only witli the 
utmost difficulty that the tlieory will produce any 
innovation in the ritual. Manj’ of the ritual 
usages are probably in their origin purely acci- 
dental. When on a memorable occasion some- 
thing happens to be done in a particular way, 
the tendency will bo to do it in the same way 
again. The usage becomes stereotyped, and tlie 
theory will try to account for it: tlienceforth it 
is held to be tlie only way that is valid and effec- 
tive. Even if no convincing explanation is found 
in theory, ancestral custom rvill bo sufficient to 
perpetuate it. This ancestral custom is what the 
Greeks call 6 irdrpioi r4;ioi.* This vi/xot (or rSftot) is 
believed to be of immemorial antiquity, with nil 
the superior sanction that attaches to the unwritten 
as opposed to the written law, and is held to regu- 
late all the fundamental sanctities of life. The 

1 in the words 

if6firiv I 

vblufia. buvaa6a.t 
ye dXX’ 

del irore | tv raOro, KoiSelt otSey 5 tou 

Hence in the Folitictis, 290 E, we find custom 
almost equated -with sanctity: tA eeixybrara xol 
fiiXicra irdrpia tQv ipxo.iCiy 6v<rtZy. So the solemn 
supplication of Himilkns is carried out icarA ri 
trirptov (Oot* 

III. Objects of worship. — We may con- 
veniently divide the objects of worship into primi- 
tive or non-anthropomorphic and later or anthropo- 
morphic. 

A. Non - ANTHROPOMORPHIC.^ — The evidence 
for non-anthropomorphio worship cannot occupy 
much space in a brief sketch like the present, and 
there is the less need to discuss it in detoil because 
in general the lower strata of Greek religious ideas 
resemble those found in the earlier stages of 
development of other peoples or among primitive 
peoples of the present day. As among these, so 
among the Greeks we find traces of the worship 
of inanimate things and of animals. But before 
wo glance at the evidence it is desirable that we 
should represent clearly to ourselves what exactly 
such worsnip means. 

The ultimate root of religion is to be found in 
the instinctive sense of the mysterious, the 
uncanny. This sense is not equally strong in all 
men any more than all men are equally religious, 
and the things by which it is excited varj’ inde- 
finitely, from the uttermost of beauty to tbe 
uttermost of loathing. In the street and under 
Che garish sun all experience is immediate and 
commonplace. But if, for instance, one make his 
way to some lonely glen high among the hills— 

‘ per loca pastornm deserta atqne otia din ’ — where 
only the moorfowl call and only the whaups are 
crying, then even the most commonplace feels 
an instinctive awe, a sense of mystery wliich he 
cannot express even to himself. This is what tbe 
Konmns call ‘ religio loci.’ The oririn of the woid 
reliffio is a matter of dispute to-day as it was 
among the Roman antiquaries themselves. But 
even through the perplexities of the Roman dis- 
cussions* there shines some perception of what 
we believe to be the right idea of the word, which 
corresponds very closely to * reflexion,’ ivaXoyicftbt, 
the ‘ sense of something far more deeply interfused,’ 
the ‘misgiving of a creature moving about in 
worlds not realized ’ — in a word, the sense of tbe 

1 Plato, toiM, 959 D : Time. II. Si. 

S Soph. Ant. 4S.S g, ; cf. ri.ato, toir». T93 A, CSO A. 

s DIodor. xlil. S5. Stc also E. Monscur, ' La Proscription re- 
ligicuso de Pu^atre recent,* RHR liU. (IPOOJ, 

* Sf c M. W. de Wisher, Die nicht mrmehenpfttaltigtn GMtr 
dfr (7n>fXrn, Lej-den, 1M3, 

» E.<tp. Aula» Gcllitij, Ir. 9. 1; Qe. dr .Vat. Dtor. tL SS, 72; 
Cato, op. Fcrt. r.r. 'Rrpulslor.* 


point of view is beautifully expressei 
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uncanny. This sense may be awakened merely bj 
tbe loathly, as, e.gr., the toad, to which the rustic 
mind ascribes all manner of strange powers,' or by 
the merely curious— a stone or tree of fantastic 
shape. Objects which in whatever form have 
power to excite such emotions are regarded with 
awe. They must be apnroached with circum- 
snection. 'rhey are looked upon ns things np.art : 
they are tepd. When then we find it said that a 
certain Greek tribe worship a particular animal 
or a particular object, often no more is meant 
than tliis. Their worship Ls predominantly fear. 

But there are higher mysteries than these : the 
mystery of death and birth, of growth and adoles. 
cence, of the regular recurrence of tbe seasons, of 
mother-love and self-sacrifice, of instincts which 
‘aspire to immortality and seem to promise it.’ 
It is by way of such mysteries that the religion of 
fear iJecomcs transformed and transfigured into 
something higher: if not into a religion of love, 
which is essentially a Christian idea, at least into 
a religion in which reverence is more prominent 
than fear, in which the gods are no longer im- 
agined as the jealous enemie.s of mankind but as 
their protectors. Swift to punish transgression, 
yet they do not will that any should perish. They 
are givers of good thing.s,* if they arc also givers 
of evil. Even if they ‘ aeal to men two evils for 
one good,’ only the foolish murmur. Good men 
loyally accept the conditions of mortality, turning 
the bright side out.* 

1. Holy places.— Among non-anthropomorphio 
things to which sanctity, in the sense wo have 
described, attaches wo have first of all holy places. 
The Mucklestane Moor was felt by Hobbio Elliot 
to be ‘an unco bogilly bit.’* The same sort of 
feeling was ncrfectly familiar to the Greeks. A 
bush-clad hill in Arcadja was fabled to be the 
place where Rhea gave birth to Zeus; 

‘In ParrhttBla (Arcadia) It waj that Rhea bare ihce, where 
was a hill BhelWred with thickest bruch. Tlicnec Is the place 
holy and no four-footed thins tliat hath need of Ellellhvla nor 
any woman approacheth ihcrcto, bat the Apldanlans caul It the 
primeval childLed of Rhea.** 

As a typical cose wo have the cave sanctuaries 
all over Crete, particularly tho5o_ on Mount Ida 
and Mount Dictieum as-socialed with the worship 
of the Cretan Zeus. 

2 . Holy animals. — The same kind of sanctity 
attached to various animals in different loc.alities : 
storks and ants in Thessaly; wca.«-els in Thebes; 
especially the snake — e.y., in connexion with 
Asklepio.s, Sopolis, Cychreus. Be.st known of all 
is the plKovph 6<pit on tbe acropolis at Athena 
which eveiy month received honey-cakc.s.* Other 
familiar case-s are the mice in the temple of Apollo 
SmintbeiiB, the owl of Athene, etc. 

3. Holy trees. — Among proofs of the cult of 
living trees we have the familiar idea of the tree- 
nvmphs under their various names — Dryad.s, 
ifamadrj'nds, Mclitc, etc. — who live in the life and 
die with the death of the holy tree. XVhero myth 
gives an retiological legend to explain ju.stwhya 
tree is sacred, we may quite confidently neglect 
the legend and infer that the holincs.s attachcil 
to the tree before myth gave the alleged reason. 

Tlmi the Beilin palm was sacred. Myth pave u the reason 
that this was the palm which auiiportcd l,eto at the birth of 
Apollo. So the laurel In the vale of T«npe, from which crowns 
were made for the viclor at the Pythian frames, dcrlve<l its 
Kincllty, according to myth, from the puriflatlon ol Apollo at 
Tempe after he hid elain the Python. Similarly the stump of 
the wild strawberry-tree at Tana^ra was held sacred for the 
allejred reason that Hermes had been reared under tt.7 


t Hence the majrie potency of * Eye of newt, and toe of frof 
(ShaVespeare. ilacMh, n. L HX 
V feat iiur^pee eater, Horn. Od. sill. 225, 

» Pind. Pi-t/,. ill. El IT. 

« Scott, TAr Blaci IhenTf, ch. IL 
* Callim. Hymn. L 10 ft. » Herod. tiU. 41. 

7 Pans. U. 22. X, 
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In these and in nuniherless other eases we must 
recognize now that tlie holiness is a much earlier 
thing than the myth — which merely attempts to 
explain an existent fact. 

4. Holy stones. — Stones to which a special 
sanctity attaches form one of the most common 
features of early legend everywhere. Greece is no 
exception. 

Thus Phemios, king of the Ainianes, (ought a duel with 
Hyperochos, king of the Inachians, (or their land and guilefully 
slew him by hurUng a stone, which was thenceforward regarded 
by the Ainianes as holy.l 

There are a number of references in Pausanias to 
‘undressed stones,’ XWoi apyol, which were the 
object of veneration. 

^UB in vii. 22. S he tells us that at Pharai in Achaia certain 
square stones (Terpiyuivoi MBoi), about thirty in number, were 
worshipped by the people of Pharai, who applied to each of them 
the name of a podj and he adds an important remark ; tA 4e m 
TroAatdrfpa eat roif iraat *’EAXij(rt, rti^As BeSiu avrt ayoAparotr 
etxov apyol XCBoi. In ix. 24. 3 Pausanias mentions at Hyettos 
in Boeotia a shrine of Herakles where the image was ‘not 
artistic but an undressed stone in the ancient fashion.’ On the 
acropolis at Athens Pausanias^ i. 28. 6, mentions two tUSoi 
apyot : Toiff Si apyoue AtAoue, ioratriv otroi Aiaae wjre'xovtrt 

(cat ot SiioKovret, rbr piv ’Ypptut, Toy Si 'AvaiStlat airav 
iyopi^ovat. 

The typical case of the holy stone is the /SalrvXos, 
which legend explained to he the stone which Rhea 
gave to Cronus in place of the infant Zeus.* 
Pausanias, x. 24. 5, speaking of Delphi, says : 

errat'afiai'ri Si arrb tov /xioj/iaro; (of Neoptolemus), Xi'ffot early 
ov TOUTOU Kai eXaioy haynepat Kara^eovait Kara eop-niv 

exaonjK epta eirirtBeaKrt ra. apya* eari Si Kai Bo^a if avrSy, So&^yai 
Kp6v(a rbi^ XiBoy ai^t roO xaX ^ aSBif T^netrey ahTov o 

Kp6vof* 

This brin^ us to the question of the place in 
Greek worship of the holy pillar. Every one 'is 
familiar with the passage in Gn 28’®'^' which tells 
how ‘Jacob rose up early in the morning and took 
the stone that he had put under his head and set 
it up for a pillar (.•i;iX5), and poured oil upon the 
top of it [as the Delphians did with the /SofruXos 
in Pausanias, loc. ctV.]. And he called the name 
of that place Bethel [House of God], . . . and 
Jacob vowed a vow,’ etc. It is an old suggestion 
that /Sa/ruXor is notliing else than a Greek trans- 
literation of the Hebrew But, in any case, 

the important thing to realize is tliat there are 
two kinds of sanctity attaching to such things as 
we have been discussing : natural sanctity and 
derivative sanctity. There is what may be called 
the natural sanctity which everywhere attaches 
lO the uncanny. To this class oelongs the XfSot 
KaTTtrdrras which is mentioned by Pausanias, iii. 
22 . 1 : 

TvBeCov Si rpei? p.d\ioroL araStovf dpyhf XCBof* *Op4ar7jv 

\eyov(ri KaOeffOePra in* avTOV navaaaBai rijf /tavto?* toOto 6 
\(6of diVop-daBrj Zeu? KaTnrwroy Kara yXSjO'a'av ^aptSa. 

That is to say, there was something which 
seemed uncanny about this stone, and so an 
setiological legend arose to explain it. But in 
the case of Jacob there is no hint that the stone 
which he selected for his pillow possessed in itself 
any unusual virtue, and, familiar as we are with 
the potency of, say, a bit of wedding-cake as a 
provoker of auspicious dreams, we seem to have 
no right to read any such meaning into Jacob’s 
use of the stone. Indeed in Gn 28” it is rather 
emphasized that its particular meaning derives 
from the voluntary act of Jacob and not from any 
natural quality. 

We hold, then, that the holy pillar in worship 
is originally purely symbolical. That this is the 
case and that we have here to do with no original 
sanctity is already obvious when we consider that 
the pillar is rather an artificial than a natural 
form. It seems to be generally assumed that the 
dpyis \l$os of Pausanias is merely an ‘undressed 

1 Plut Qu. Gr. IS. .... 

2 Cf. Hesych. fim.(TvXof ovr^ iKoXeXn o XiBot ry 

Kpovta 


stone,’ of no particular shape. We think there 
is better reason to suppose that it was a stone 
dressed to a quadrangular shape but not carved 
into a definite anthropomorphic type. The quad- 
rangular block seems quite well established as 
a half-way stage _ to the fully developed image. 
There is a very significant passage in Pausanias, 
viii. 48. 6, where, speaking of Tegea in Arcadia, 
the natural home of ‘ pre-lunar ’ customs, he says : 

‘ There is also erected an altar ot Zeus Teleios and a square 
Image (ayaXua TeTpaymvov) :for this is a type in which, 16 seems 
to me, the Arcadians particularly delight.' 

The two _ most familiar Greek forms of this type 
are the pillars of Hermes and the pillars of Apollo 
Agyieus. For the shape of the Hermai we have 
the very definite testimony of Thucydides, vi. 27 : 

ojroi 'Eppai^^trav \C0tyoi iy rp ttoAm ry 'ABijyaiay rial Si Kara 
irb ctrix^p^op ^ Terpa'ytovos ipycurtaf 

where, with Sir Richard Jebb (against Hude), we 
regard the last three words as thoroughly genuine. 
The shape of the Apollo pillars is perhaps not quite 
so clearly established by the ancient authorities. 
But it is quite clear that they had an artificial 
shape, and therefore an artificial, and not a 
natural, sanctity.' 

But it is to be clearly understood that this is a 
question of origins only. Derivative sanctity may 
be quite as valid and q^uite as potent as natural 
sanctity. The landmark of my neighbour or the 
coffin in which he obtains his last landtenure may 
be made of common wood, but just because the 
timber is employed for this solemn purpose it 
acquires extraordinary virtues. And in the same 
way the symbolic pillar may easily acquire un- 
natural virtues, and may indeed, as seems well 
attested, be regarded as the abode, at least tempor- 
arily of the godhead. And the pillar may, of 
course, survive as a symbol even in a fully developed 
anthropomorphic worship— e.y., the obelisk as the 
fiairiXtoy of Apollo Agyieus on coins of Ambraoia.* 

B. Anthbopomokphic oai(TS.— It is character- 
istic of the objects of anthropomorphic cult that 
they are all, in greater or less degree, worshipped 
in the higher sense: that is to say, they are in- 
voked with prayer and offerings. A rigid classifica- 
tion is difficult, because there is a continual trans- 
ference of the members of one class into another, 
from higher to lower, no less than from loiyer to 
higher. But the classes of cults may be conveniently 
arranged as follows. 

1. The dead. — ^We find in Homer that the 
funeral of a great prince is accompanied by funeral 
games. Thus in II. xxiii. we have the 56Xo irl 
IlarpSKhtp, in Hesiod, Works and Days, 654, the 
iOha ’AfuplSa/iayros. In the case of a private 
individual doubtless the ceremonies were less 
elaborate, consisting of the offerings at the grave 
and the funeral feast,' with which we used to be 
familiar in Scotland, and which might be of decent 
proportions or might rise to the extravagance of 
Lord RavenswoocPs funeral, when, according to 
Caleb Balderstone, ‘ there was as much wine drunk 
in this house as would have floated a pinnace.’ ‘ 
But in any case the funeral feast did not terminate 
the dues of the dead (yipa OavSvruy). In historical 
l Of. Harpocrat. s.v. ayviai . . . ayviriis Si itrrt lauy elr S(y 
Xgyioy (t.e. terminatine in a cone) hy /oroa-t irpl ray 
<ra6ef 7rotov<Tty*}i.piaroodinjf re iy (876) Kai Evn-oXit^Suld. 

s=8choI. Aristoph. Ttfip 870; cf. Hellad. ap. Phot. 635t> S30,\ 
iEsch. Aff, 1081; Eur. Ph. 631; Pberecr. frag. 87; PUut. 
Bacch. 170. , , ^ 

2B. V. Head, ITist, Numorum, Oxford, 18S7, p. 810 f. Into 
the details of pillar cult we cannot here enter. For a somewhat 
extreme view the reader should consult the important paper by 
Arthur J. Evans in JffS xxl [1901J 90-204, on * Myccn»an Tree 
and Pillar Cult and its Mediterranean Relations,* and in the 
same volume, p. 268 £f., the reply hy W. H. B. I^use, and for a 
via media L. Ziehen, in Bursiant Jahreeberiehto 1008, who 
thinks that both Evans and Rouse have rushed to exlremei 
which the evidence does not justify. 

^ nepiSemvav zviii. Z8S). 

4 gcott, The Bride of Lammermooft ch, viL 
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times -we hear of a further celebration on the third, 
ninth, and thirtieth days after the funeral.' The 
character of these celebrations, attended by the 
friends and relatives of the dead, is sufficiently 
attested.® The ceremonial on the thirtieth day, 
which apparently marked the end of the normal 
period of mourning,® was noteworthy for the fact 
that the company who met to banquet together 
in honour of the deceased (M 6 .TroBavlvn) did 
not recline but sat, in accordance with ancient 
custom ; hence the ceremonial was called KaOiSaa* 
Still further there was the annual festival called 
yevlffia. It is disputed whether this celebration was 
held on the anniversary of the birthday of the de- 
ceased or on the anniversary of the day of his death.® 

The generic term for olFerings to the dead is 
ivaylcr/MTa,^ which is precisely the Latin sacra and 
implies that the offerings were ‘consecrated’ to 
the dead : that the living did not partake of them. 
The corresponding verb is ivaylitiv. These offer- 
ings (called also xoafi because normally they were 
‘ poured ’ into the grave) consisted of milk, honej', 
water, wine, oil.’ The schol. on Ear. Etc. 527 
adds kXevpop (wheaten-flour).* Eustath. Horn. Od. 
619, says the /leM/tparoi', as the offering was called, 
was honey and milk in Homeric times, but honey 
and water in historical times. Stengel holds that 
milk was always an ingredient. 

The libation was poured upon the grave and was 
accompanied by prayer.® The tomb was sometimes 
so constructed that the liquid could easily reach to 
the bones or ashes below. 

Besides the libation there were other offerings 
constituting the iAirvov of the dead.’® Naturally 
the constitution of this would be fairly constant, 
but would vary to some extent with individual 
taste or with the locality of the offerer. 

The meal presented to the dead was not one 
which the living could share and was therefore 
wholly burnt." The lexicographers define ivaytafiol 
as AXoxavriigara.'® In other words, they belong to 
that class of sacrifices which were called 
iyevaroiE It is sometimes said that those offerings 
to the dead were made at night, but there is no 
evidence of this ; and, since funerals took place 
by day, there seems no reason ivhy offerings to the 
dead sliould not also take place by day. In plassjcal 
times they certainly did so.'* Horn. II. xxiii. 217 ff. 
certainly does not prove the contrary for Homeric 
times. 


' Of. Poll. Till. 146: rplra, «rara, rptaxaZtt^ Arlstoph. Lys. 
611 ir. ; IKOUS, 11. 36, vili. 39. 

3 i£^h!n. ill. 225 : T«XfVT^(rovTOT W elt ra fyara 

rp6? Tov? otjceiow; Hem. xvHI.^ 243: W TtXrvnJaric m 

icat Ta i^pifoufra oi'Tw tfiepoiTO, «tti to 

* Lysias, 1. 14 : eSo(‘fS(fioitu£vSpeffTbirp6<riaTrori\f/ifivffiiff0at, 
Tov aStAtftOv Tf^i'fWTOf oinrw rptMot'ff' ripipa^. 

4 Cr. Phot. : ♦(cnXfiTO 52 KaBtipa on fttiirvow koI 

ri >’0mCcJ).tevtt «VAt7P0V»'. 

PThis tiuostioTi IS fuliv discussed by W. Schmidt, OflurMap 
im AlUrtmrjt Giessen, IJfOS, p. 37 ff. who readies the condu'don 
that, while yriVOXto denotes the celebration of the birthday of 
the lirinjy, Is the anniversary celebration of the death- 

day of the dead ; cf. Herod. Iv. 26. The ytrtaia thus correspond 
precisely to the Roman parentcUa, 

8 Poll.' vm. 140. ^ r 1 - 

7w!^sch. Perg. 603 ff.; Soph. EL 894 ; Ear. Or. 114, Iph. in 
Taur, if)8, EL 511. , , . , 

8 Of. jl>ch. CK 61. tr^Xai-or (for diflcuwon of the tneanin;: of 
thi^wortlcf. P. Stcncel. xxlr. (18911 2SJ. 

p, C25, Stent'd, Utrirxfg, xxxi. (1690) 477); Ovid. FatU «. 633: 
Mnque mero moUila Ceres.* 

8Ccmt. AtU Fr., cA. T. KoeV, 1. 517; An«to;>h. n. 4S&, 12; 

$vopry avreicri Tctt ira'^tar^laxr^r ) •^tnrrp 
rc5p*rot | atTovpf^'avroit^frp* Anfli-ai Tcyoi’it ; -Ewch. Ch. 61 ff. 5 
? Tovro Tourer, ^ fipmtitx. ( «<r6A’ «>Ti5ovroi toiot 

rtutnovcrir raSr. ^ ^ - # 

‘8fr rf*p®>* 5»tn’oir (ArtcmM. Ontirocr. I. 4); Icurtx *rrouo^ 
• • vo«y (Av^h. Ch. 483ff.)» 

11 O. Kftii>el, Ep, Gr.t Berlin, 2878, fdft, 

1* Hcuvch., Suid., etc, ; cf. Ixician, Char. 22. 

1* Cf. I’lut- iter. 124 B : «r 
■yrvrror «i'T^T««'x’7ra*- . . 

14 JEsciu Fm. coot., CA., ad %*ixL and 146; Soph. EL *25L, 
<05, 451, fS3 ; Ear. lire. 521 Or. 1114 f. 
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Mourning dress was worn.' No garlands njipur- 
entfy were worn ; the music (it is .“ometimes said 
there_ was none), if any, was provided not by 
the citlmra but by the flute or pij)e.® The usual 
statement that there were no dXaf* is highly 
dilutable. 

To sum up, the cs-'cntial fc.atnres of the ritual 
of the dead are: (l)the ritual is restricted to the 
tomb; (2) liquids are poured into tJie tomb; (3) 
foods are burnt entirely and are not partaken of 
by the offerer ; (4) prayer is, or at any rate may 
bo, made to the dead, at least by members of their 
family. 

2 . The heroes. — Greece, like other countries, 
was full of legends of an earlier race of men upon 
the earth, who were mightier than their degener- 
ate successors.* It was natural to imagine those 
heroes as the offspring of gods and human beings. 
It is precisely the idea of Gn 6*: ‘There were 
giants in the earth in those days ; and also after 
that, when the sons of God came in unto the 
daughters of men, and they bare children to them, 
the same became mighty men wfiicfi were of old, 
men of renown.’ Hence fpui was identified with 
vfilBcos. The idea was perfectly familiar to Homer. 
Every one admits that Hc.sioa equated fjput with 
n/dBeot. But equally in Hesiod and in Homer this 
express idcntiliu.ation is confined to a single pa-ss- 
age: Horn. //. .\ii. 2.3; Hesiod, IVorl^s and Lays, 
160 ; cf. Horn. Bymn. xxxL 19, xxxiL 19. 

From the.se imagined heroes the great families of 
Greece traced their descent. It is ca.sy enough to 
understand that this canonization or ‘fieroization’ 
was extended to contemporaries ; Uiua BrasiJns, 
the famous Sjiartan who fell at Aniphiiwlis in 
422 C.C., received heroic honours. 

The terms used in heroic worsliip are closely 
akin to those which are used in the worship of the 
dead. 

yVayiY'^tr. <»*aytVpareu Her&d. b. 44(. : 5oc/pvcr» 1/ poi 
5p8($rarci 'EAXi^yu))' irei/f t»*. et *IIpMX<(a tSpv^^apri'Ot cirrni-Tfii, 

iftti T^ pJ*' i>% effavaru trurvpir)v 8i’ov^i. tw 4* irip^ 

-^pwi «raytfoveri ♦ f. 1C7 ; icai yop ivayi^ovci (»(*. tho pcoiOe of 
Afryba) f be PiioccanB whom t/i^y had floncd to aeatit) 

firycJsMX KOI aywva yvpyuthv irtri*br tri«rro«r». 

The offeringfs, or the case of heroes consisted of blootJ, 

and the more strict term for those w’as aipacovpfau^ It waa the 
custom to kill the victims 8 orer an irxapa (hearth) or over a 
trench (^i9po?X "O that the blood flowe<j Into Uie earih.'f But 
other thingra than bloofl were ofle^. ^uc. hi. 58_s|»eak8 of 
firstfmits of the crops; oo’a ^ nuw*' aKr^tiov waflia, vomav 
airo^X^v *«’i<5«/>0KTfr, This refers to the annua] ofTcrinu'S made 
to those who fcH^nt Plalsr'a (479 a.a). Tliey rt’ccivcd also 
to^iiuora *ftl Ttt ttAXa %‘6utptu^ There Is here no m»:nllon of 
blood-offcrinp!. But Plutarch* very clearly roco^rnlres blood- 
offeringfl.^® 

The testimony is uniformly that hero-worship 
was performed by nigliU" 

In the ca.se of the hero the place of the tomb 
was token bj’ the Herouni {'Hpfor). 

A very important featnro was the solemn pro- 
cession.'® 

Tlio es.scntial features of lioroic worship arc 
UiuB : (1) the offerings Ijclong to the cl.vs of Btvlai 
iytvffToi: they are b^eKavrufviTa, wholly burnt, and 
the offerer Joes not partake ; (2) the place of 
offering is a trench (^6Bpot) or at any rate an faxipa 
(hearth);" (3) nonnnily these ofleringa are per- 
formed at night (this stotement can be taken only 
1 At-ch. CA. 31 ; Eur. Ofl. 103S. 

SHcliodor. jF.lh. a 1; cf. .4>cli. Ch. 151 f.; Enr. /pk. in 
Taur. 145. 

s For mstnin:: cf. Kell, Jlmnn, eexi. flSK) 4 TSL 
4 See art. lltrors asr lUno-ooM (Greek and r.oroanl 
» rind. Of. f. 00 : Racchyl. vl. 6. 

♦ Tboc. T. 11 ; riuL Sol. 8 ; Sertor. 0, 

r Cf. Paua, x- 4. 7 ; I’lal. Arist, £ 1 ; Eur. Tr. SSI, JR. OS ; 
PIuU Thft. 4. 

* Thuc. toe. o'f. » Aritt. £1. 

1» So Pint. Set. SI. ArUt. IS, Cel. Hcj. IS. 

H Procloa, on Ilea, ft'erit and Deyt, "63 ; Dioff. laert. Tit *i; 
Khol. Idnd. JrfAm. It. 110, etc. ; ,;ho!. Ap. Kh. I. £87; .chol 
//. tIiL Co. 

1* PiiitL Km. Tii. 40 fJ. ; HeL jBtK iU. 

»» Cf. ran,. Cl. 10. L 
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as a very general assertion) ; (4) it is nsually, 
and very naturally, said that there were no 6 Xol 
in the worship of the heroes. But this statement, 
resting apparently on a non-fundamental hypo- 
thesis, is donhtful. In Heliod. iii. 2 there 

are certainly Kova, which should normally imply 
i\cU. 

3 . The chthonian gods. — ^The term ‘ chthonian ’ 
as used in Greek is ambiguous. A god may he 
associated with earth as Mother of all and be in 
this sense chthonian. Or a god may be associated 
with this or that land and he xBbvios in that sense.’ 
Lastly, & god may he associated Avith the under 
world, i.e. chthonian in the strictest sense. But 
here again a god may he chthonian in one aspect 
who is in all others Olympian. Hence ' chthonian ’ 
really denotes rather an aspect of thLs or that god 
than a permanent attribute. Perhaps the only 
purely chthonian deity is Hades — and that only 
if we neglect his non-chthonian representative. 
Hecate also would seem to he a purely chthonian 
deity hut we are immediately confronted by her 
confusion or amalgamation with Artemis. The 
fact is that any god may assume a chthonian 
character. When, then, we speak here of 
‘chthonian’ gods, we mean either specifically 
chthonian gods, if there be such, or gods in their 
chthonian character. 

The ritual is, naturally, precisely parallel to 
that of the dead and the heroes. The offerings are 
Ovclai &yevaroi ; they are made, or are supposed to 
he made, at night ; and so on. 

But, as we shall see, this is only when the 
‘ chthonians ’ as such preserve their full authority. 
In numerous cases, where the ultimate sanction 
lies Avith the chthonians, the sacrifices take place 
in name of the Olympians, and so take place 
by day. 

4 . The Olympian or Ouranian gods. — We come 
noAV to the highest rank of gods, Avho are most 
usually denoted as 0l3'mpian, sometimes as Ouran- 
ian. The tAvo terms are to all intents identical 
since even in Homer Olympos, the abode of the 
gods, sometimes loses its geographical meaning of 
a mountain in Thessaly and is really identified 
Avith Heaven {avpavS ^) — e.q., 17. viii. 25, Avhere 
Zeus threatens to suspend earth and sea by a 
chain attached to a ‘ peak of Olympus.’ They are 
conceived as dAvelling somewhere ‘ on high ’ ; and 
so the Homeric Avorshipper when he prays ‘ looks 
unto the Avide Heaven.’* They are gods of mercy 
rather than of anger, of blessing rather than of 
bane.* They keep the cities of men, and hence 
their Avonship comes first.* 

We propose now to sketch the main features of 
Olympian AA’orship. It Avill be easily understood 
that there must have been innumerable divergences 
in detail, according to date, place, and circumstance, 
Avhich cannot be noticed here. All that we can 
endeavour to do is to give a reasonably complete 
and intelligible account of the fundamental 
principles. 

(i.) The apparatus of worship. — (o) The image 

^ So the C-Ap. Bh. ii. 604t !v. 1S22). 

* II iii. 864, vii. 178. 201, xix. 257, xxi. 272, 

* Of. Isocr. Philip, 116 f. : * Do not be surprised if throughout 
my speech I urge you to render benefits to the Greeks — urge 
you to mildness and to loving*kindness. For I observe that 
severity is painful both to the severe and to those that have 
dealings with them, whereas mildness not merely in the case 
of men and all other animals is in good repute, but also in the 
case of the gods those who are the authors of our good things 
are called OIjTnpian, while those whose function is to bring 
afiliction and punishment receive harsher titles; and to the 
former temples and altars are established both by individuals 
and by cities, while the latter are honoured neither in prayers 
nor in sacrifices : on the contrary we perform rites to avert 
(airoTOfXffa?) their anger.' 

^ Of. Plato, LaieSt 717 A : * In the first place, we say that next 
after the Olympian gods and those who keep the city, honour 
should be given to the chthonians,' etc. 


(a-yaX/Mt) of the god.— The image is a character, 
istic feature of Greek worship, and Herodotus, i. 
131, notes it as a remarkable fact that the Persians 
have neither image nor temple nor altar, which 
he attributes to their non-anthropomorphic con- 
ception of the gods. It is, of course, to be 
remembered that the absence of images character- 
izes both the lowest and the highest stages of 
religion. But in historical times at least the 
absence of an image Avas so exceptional as to call 
for special remark.’ That the image, and that too 
in a fully anthropomorphic form, Avas known to 
Homer is clear on any reasonable interpretation of 
17. Ari. 92=273=303, Avhere the Trojans lay a robe 
(rlrrXos) ‘ on the knees of fair-tressed Athene,’ i.e, 
on the knees of the image in her temple on the 
acropolis of Ilios. 

The motive of the iyaXpa is Avell put by Dio 
Pms. Or. xii. 60-61 : 

‘Nor would one say that it were better that no statue or 
image of the gods had been shown among men, it being meet 
that one ehould look only to the heavenly things. For all those 
things the wise man worships, believing in blessed gods whom 
be beholds afar. But through their yearning tor the super- 
natural (t& taiii6viov) all men are possessed by a strong passion to 
honour and worshiij the divine at close quarters, drawing nigh 
to them and touching them convincingly, sacrificing to them 
and crowning them with garlands. It is with men Just as with 
little children, who, being separated from father or mother, out 
of their great desire and longing stretch out their arms many 
a time in their dreams to their absent parents. Even eo men, 
loving the gods as is their duty both because of their benefits 
and by reason of their kinship, yearn everjTvay to be with them 
and to walk with them. Hence also many of the barbarians, 
through poverty and through lack of art, give the name of gods 
to mountains and to unhewn trees (SirSpa. ipya) end undressed 
stones (Xt^ow ootj/iow).* 


Historically the image is probably a develop- 
ment from the symbolic pillar, ana it is more 
likely that its sanctity was acquired than that tlie 
sanctity Avas original and the image developed 
from a fetish object. Had the latter been the 
case, Ave should have expected a greater diversity 
of form than there seems actually to have been. 
The best example and the most familiar of the 
gradual transition from pillar to a more or less 
anthropomorphic form is alforded by the Hermai 
busts to Avhicn Ave have already referred. Even in 
historical times the images in many temples seem 
to have been mere uncarved ‘boards,’ Pptrr] or 
fiava.* It is a matter of dispute Avhether {(Sovor 
necessarily means a Avooden image or Avhether it 
might not include metal or other material. In 
later times it is true that the Avord is applied to 
other than Avooden images.* Yet on the Avhole 
it seems likely that the Avord primarily denoted a 
AA'ooden board, planed (Keiov) but not carved._ The 
making of these old fdava was frequently attributed 
to Dnidalos.* 

(6) The altar (jSu/ads). — The usual term for altar 
is (cognate Avith ‘ platform ’), Avhether 

used (like the HehreAv nato [Ex 38’]) for burnt 
offerings or for the burning of incense (like the 
HebreAV map nopD naiD [Ex 30']). In the strict sense 
the poifiit is a ‘ high place,’ an erection on Avhich 
offerings are made to the Olympians, as opposed to 
the low tsxApa, or hearth, on Avhich ofl'enn^ are 
made to the chthonians, the heroes, and the dead. 

The altar aa'os of course an essential part of the 
equipment of a temple. The chief altar stood 

1 Paua. Ix. 25. 4 mentions a temple of the MoinU at i^ebes te 
which there was no image (Toit Moipaiv it oi* f otiv ayoApo) ; 


cf. X. 83. II. ^ „ 

_ 3 Of. Oailim. frag. 3 Moir=105 Sohneid. ev ru ittA/itor 
ipyov ev(oor oAX* tfft rfS/xto I Siji'ozu y\vif>aytoy ofoov ffartrj 
S>6tyap tSpvtTayro ieovv TtjTf cal yap 'Aff^yTjt ) er Atroy Aarear 

httov tffTjKfy «5oc. ^ 

5 Kurip. TV. 1074 : xpvo’iiat're 5 j 

V. 3. 12 ; Kai TO ^oayov toiKtv drf Kvrraoitrtrtyoy XPvaw oyrt ry €r 
'E6fVw ; cf. Ammon, p. 97. . ... 

4 Cf. Pans. viii. 35. 2, ix. 39. 8, and x. 40. 2 f., where he desert^ 
among other works of Daidalos a ^oai'ovof^ Aphrodite at 1^®^ 
which Kareicrt avri rrrpdytoyoy 

to the Hennai at Athens (rj rcTpaywroc ipyaa’lof Thnc. vL zip 
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inside the temple proper.* But outside the temple 
there stood in the vepl^oXot, or temple-court, other 
altars — fiufiol rpSyaot.^ To the number of these 
there seems to have been no limit, the dedication 
of aji altar being much like any other offering and 
corresponding very mueh to our custom of putting 
a stained-glass window in a church.® Stengel is of 
opinion that usually the altars inside the temple 
were used only for unbumt offerings, though he 
admits there were exceptions to tins.* He main- 
tains, however, even in the face of Pans. ii. 35. 5, 
that animals were never slaughtered at these 
inner altars. We think it impossible to reconcile 
Stengel’s view with Pausanias.' 

As for altars unconnected with a temple, these 
were to be found anywliere and everj'wliere, in 
town and countiy, in street and in market-place, in 
the house and in public places, in the workshop 
and in the gymnasium. 

The size, sliape, and material varied indefinitely. 
Some of the most curious were tlie Kepariip^ or 
Piafiis Kepdrivos’’ of Apollo at Delos which was made 
entirely of horns,® and was reckoned among the 
Seven Wonders of the World ; altars at Olympia, 
Pergamos, and Samos made from the ashes of 
victims;® and an altar at Miletus made from the 
blood of victims.*® 

Where no altar was at hand it could be impro- 
vised.** It was customary to garland the altar with 
leaves *® or flowers.*® 

(c) The temple . — The earliest ‘holy place,’ as we 
have seen above, is simply a place which in one 
way or another suggested the presence of some- 
thing more than human. Such a place was felt to 
be Up6s, sneer, something with which man must 
deal circumspectly : it was a ‘ God’saore,’ to be set 
apart from secular use. Now, when in Homer, //. 
VI. 104, the Lycians gave Bellerophon a ‘clioice 
portion’ of land, the phrase is rtfievoi rifio* f^oxor 
iXKuv. Precisely tlie same word rip.ei’ot is used of 
the portion of ground sot apart for a god. The 
Latin cognate temphim (from which we get 
‘temple’) had the same original meaning of a 
marked-out space. That old sen.se is still familiar 
in the eccli ceerula tcmpla of Ennuis** and the 
c<eli lueida tcmpla of Lucretius, i. 1014. The 
extent of this rlpeyot might vary' indefinitely. 
Thus Horn. 17. ii. 69G speaks of Hvpiurot as AiJaiTTpor 
rlptrot, and Pindar, Ppth. ii. 2, of Syracuse as tlie 
reptrot 'Aptoi. These are, of course, poetical ox- 
pre-ssions. More strictly the rtpevot includes only 
the immediate environs of the temple proper, and 
normally' it was marked off by a fence {vepipdXos). 
If we may take a modem analogue and .suppose 
that a countiy church, the churoliyard and other 
ground round the church, the manse and the 
manse garden, the stabling accommodation for 
worshippers from a di.stance, are all enclo.sed with- 
in a fence, which might even include the glebe, wo 
have a good parallel to the Greek Hfurot, 

It is natural to suppose tliat many of the places to 
which sanctity was felt to attach would be groves 
of trees. Again, even when trees were cut down 
elsewhere to enable the land to be made arable, 

1 Ptfxhv Tor /kto? tov roov (I^US« T. 14. 4). 

8 wEech. SuppL 4{>4. 

8Cf. ll^rod. ii. 1S5: otrifff* pirr row ror Xtot 

Arrior ixvtov tow rijow. 

< Ear. Andr, IIS ; Herod, rl, 81 ; Inscr. from Con, JUS 

lx. S2S. 

® fit . ; cf. Ilom. IL vi. 03 f. : ivnKaCtfKa rryy « • » 

itprvtra^itrt where of cout5c it can l>c held Unit the ftcttiiJ 
toVe^ pl.'ice ouutidc the temple. 

» I’fuL 1>1, ? riut, Sfor, PS3E. 

« Cf. Galllm. Urmru Apoll 62 f. 

t I'AUS. X. 13. a 10 Ih. T. 13, n. 

1' Apoll. Bh, !. 1123 : the Arj:on»ut« in Pontun * hcRped ftone* 
?or an altar* repfn^rfcr)\ cf. il. 

TtTveorro Tbeocr. xxvi. S ff. 

W Ap. Rh. 1. 1123. II Callim. Urrr.n. Apoll SOL 

14 Ap. Yant), Lot. 7. 6. 


the trees of the holy r/fierof would be -spared. 
Hence AXo-or, or grove, is in Greek almost a synonym 
of rlfievot. At the present day in an otherwise 
rather treeless landscape yon may pick out the 
church by its clump of trees. Wlien Hemkles 
consecrated a rlptyo^ to Zeus at Olympia, Pindar 
tells ns that suddenly Herakles was stmek by the 
absence of trees anil bethought him of the wild 
olives which he had once seen by tlie shadou'y 
springs of the Ister (Danube), and so bo went and 
brought the wild olive to Olympia to bo at once a 
prize for the victor and a hospitable shade for tho 
visitor.* 

Within this rlpevoi is the temple proper denoted 
by roAr (Attic veilit) or by rb Irpbv. X\ ben a dis- 
tinction is made between the.«e two word.s, yait is 
ratlier tlie inner sanctuary, wliile ri Up6y is wider. 
Again ya6s may have practically the same sense 
as iSirroy, tlie Holy of Holies,® or may mean the 
tem|>lc generally. 

Historically the temple is donhtIe.ss later than 
the ripeyot and the pupit. Thus Homer, II. viii. 
48,® mentions rAutsot and BupSs, but does not refer 
to any temple. Pindar, Pyth. iv. 204 11'., tells how 
the Argonauts came to tho Axeine (Etixiiie), fyP' 
iyyby llotrtiSdwsot faaavT thaXlov riptyot, tpohiaaa te 
OprjtKluiy dyt\a rabptjy irxapxty Kal yedternrroy \l0uy 
Pmpoio Siyap. What tho motive of tlie temple (raAt) 
was is not easy to determine. It is suggested that 
it was meant to protect tlie imago of the god and 
the dedicated ofi'erings. Whetlier this ho so or 
not, a motive which must have come quite early 
into force was tho feeling that the god must have 
his house even as men : only it must he more 
splendid and more beautiful. But perhaps the 
mo.st potent motive of all was to create a definite 
centre for the worship of the god. 

The sanctity attaching to tlio temple proper was 
extended, tliongli doubtle.ss in less degree, to tho 
whole space enclosed by the peribohs. Ilitnal 
purity — tlie details are infinitely various — .was 
demanded of all who camo within it, and rtptp- 
parrhpta, or Vessels of holy water, were provided 
for purposes of lustration. We may quote ns a 
single example of the sort of prohibition practised 
an inscription from the temple at Jerusalem : 

prjBtya AXAcyfi-i; eietcoptvcffBai AsrAi ro? Ttpl rb lepbr 
TpvipiKTOv { = SpvipiKTDv) Kal Tctpi^iAow 4i 2" fir Xi;^(?p, 
iavTip afuot farai Sib rb AfoxoXoi'Otir Biyaroy.* 

(d) The priest.— Scis art. PniKST, PRIESTHOOD 
(Greek). 

(ii.) The ritual of tcorship.— Tho two most 
essential elements of ritual are prayer and sacri- 
fice. We frequently of course find prayer without 
sacrifice ; but sacrifice without prayer occurs only 
when an oll'ering is made by way of expiation. 
Perhaps it is hardly worthy of the name of sacri- 
fice, but, when tho soiliire of purification is cast 
into the sea or into running water, or wlicn tlio 
filth {raBippara) of tlie bouse is deposited at the 
No Man’s Land of the cross ways, no wonls arc 
Sjioken : 1) aty' irlpus, . . . rdfi* iKxtovaa, yiroroy 
jjiVir, I <rT(lxu KaBippaF C)t Tit iKviptfKit rd\tr, Sikovou 
T tvxot atrrpb^oiaty tpfiaaiy.* 

(a) Prayer . — There is no more characteristic 
expression of man’s deiiendcnce on a higlier power 
than prayer. Tlie seli-sufiicient man — 6 aiB&Srjt — 
is Srirbs Totf^ Beatt ph irei'XfaOat.* For tlie special 
characteristics of Greek prayer thoreador is referred 
to the art. Prayer (Greek). 

» Find. ot. Ml. IS e. 

'Ayufr (fit P® ; cf. Ex S0« <0®, which, bowerer. Mem to 
Imply th»l the ei'/usT^sioritood not In the Holy of Holies but 
In front of the coruiln fn:‘'.?n 'JC^l which ihut oS the Holy of 
Holies). . V . 

*Cf. xxiH. US, 04. Tilt sa. 

*W. Dittenberper, Orienitt pram inter. Hleeia, t rolt. 
Eoedon, IPOS-OS, il, no, 

• A>eh. Ch. B5 IT. • Tbeophr. Char. HI. (it.). 
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(6) Sacrifice. — ^The general features of ritual 
sacrifice are sufficiently well known to us, and a 
comparison of Horn. Od. iii. 417 If., II. 41017.; 
Ap. itli. i. 402 ff. with Aristophanes, Peace, 937 17, 
where Trygaios sacrifices to tlie goddess of Peace, 
shows tiiat, as we should e.vpect, the ritual re- 
mained very conservative. TJie procedure is out- 
lined in art. Sacrifice (Greek), where also the 
oath-sacrifice is discussed. See also art. Pro- 
pitiation (Greek) for expiatory sacrifice, and art. 
Votive Offerings (Greek). 

Litbratcre. — P. Steng^el, Die Grieckisehen Kultusalter- 
turner: Opferbrciuche, Berlin, 1910; L. Ziehen, ‘Beriehfcuber 
grieohische Sakralaltertumer,’ in Bitrsian's Jahresbericht, Leip- 
zig, 190S; S. Reinach, Culls, 31 y the, and Religions, London, 
1912 ; C. C. J. Webb, Group Theories of Religion and the 
Individual, do. 1918 ; J. B. Carter, The Religious Life of 
Ancient Rome, Boston and New York, 1911 ; fi. Durkheim, 
The Elementary Forms of the Religious Life, London, 1916. 

A. W. Mair. 

WORSHIP (Hebrew). — i. Introductory. — (a] 
Terms and rmderlying conceptions. — The funda- 
mental idea of worship, as conceived by the 
Hebrews, was expressed by the term ‘service’ 
{'abdddh), the corresponding Greek term being 
Aarpefa (‘servitus religionis quam 'Karpelap Graeci 
vocant’).* ‘ To perform the service of God (or the 
Lord) ’ means, in the Pentateuch, to carry out the 
worship of God in accordance with the require- 
ments of the Levitical Law (Nu 8'*, Ex 12=“), 
While such ‘service’ is, on its external side, 
elaborated in a series of ceremonial and liturgical 
acts, its inward and spiritual side is also em- 
phasized ; it is essentially a ‘ service ’ of heart and 
soul (Dt 11“ : ‘And it shall come to pass, if ye 
shall hearken diligently unto my commandments 
which I command you this daj[, to love the Lord 
your God, and to serve him with all your heart 
and with all your soul,’ etc.). 

From the time when worship at one central 
shrine was established (i.e. the 18th year of Josiah, 
621 B.c.) down to the destruction of the Jerusalem 
Temple in a.d. 70 the worship of God was regarded 
as finding its only complete and adequate expres- 
sion in the Temple service, with its elaborate emtus 
of priesthood and sacrifice (ef. Jn 4’"). 

' The immense and manifold religious activities that concen- 
trated themselves in the temple worship, can only be adequately 
realized when it is remembered how unique was the position 
occupied [for nearly seven centuries] by Judaism's central 
shrine. It was absolutely the one and only sanctuary where 
the highest expressions of the religious life of a whole people 
could be offered. Judaism possessed but one sanctuary, and 
that was in Jerusalem.’ 3 

Jerusalem was for a long period visited by pilgrims 
from all over the ancient world, who appeared in 
the Holy City laden with gifts for the Temple. 
They came to Jerusalem ‘ for to worship ’ (Ac 8==^ ; 
cf. 24“ ), and it was a pious duty for every faithful 
Jew to visit in this way the sanctuary at least 
once in a lifetime. This happened more par- 
ticularly at the great feasts.’ 

The term 'abdddh, while it primarily had reference to the 
worship of the Temple, and more particularly to the ministry 
of the officiating priesthood therein, received further an ex- 
tended application, and is used in the sense of divine worship 
generally, and especially prayer. A famous dictum ascribed to 
the high-priest Simeon the Just (c. 290 B.c.) runs: 'On three 
things the world stands : On the Torah, on the 'Abfldiih («'.«. 
the Temple-service), and on acts of love.'< It was after the 
destruction of the Temple that the term was applied speciflcally 
to prayer; cf. Ta'antth, 2a (with ref. to Dt JI'^); What is 
meant by the 'service of the heart? Prayer’; and (with ref. to 
Dt 28*? and Nu <*?) 'Arak, 11a: ‘IVhat is meant by service 
(worship) in Joy and -cheerfulness of the heart? It is song . . . 
What service Is that which accompanies sacrilicial service 
(worship)? It is song.’ This spiritualizing of the idea of sacri- 


1 Augustine, de Civ. Dei. v. 16. 

3Q. B Box, in EBi, col. 4948 (s.a. •Temple-Service’), 

S ‘ The normal population [of Jerusalem) cannot possibly have 
ever exceeded 60,000, but at the great feasts more than a million 
were frequently gatliered around the Temple ’ (The Beginnings 
of Christianity, ed. by F. J. Foakes Jackson and K. Lake, 
London, 1920, pt. i. vol. 1. p. 1). 

4 Pirql Abith, i. 2. 


ficial worship had already made progress within Judaism (of, 
e.g., Ps 6117), and is strongly emphasized in the NT. St. Paul 
speaks of ‘your reasonable service ’ (-riiv koyixV Aarpeiov uuiv, 
Kq 121 ), which means ‘ a service to God such ns befits the reason ' 
(Aoyqt), i.e. a spiritual sacrifice and not the offering of an 
irrational animal ; cf. 1 Pet. ii. 6.1 

The other general term for ‘worship’ is in Hebrew hishia- 
Ifawdh (ninntyn), the Greek npocKweiv. This means ‘prostrate 
oneself,’ the most characteristic form of which action was among 
Orientals to fall upon the knees and touch the ground with the 
forehead ns a mark of supreme reverence (the ‘ salaam ’). This 
was one of the attitudes of prayer— prostration for prayer— 
which is defined in the Talmud 3 as ‘ spreading out the hands 
and feet.’ It is related in the Rabbinical sources that, when 
the Temple was thronged with pilgrims, assembled to worship 
at the great feasts, though the congregation was wedged 
together so tightly as to be unable to move freely, when the 
moment arrived for prostration, in some unexplained and 
miraculous manner every member was able to prostrate him- 
self.3 The term (.ninncin) is often employed in Scripture in the 
sense of ‘ worship,’ though it is not confined to acts of worship 
directed to God. Thus it is used to express supplication or 
reverence towards men.4 But it is appiied to acts of public 
worship in the Temple, especially in the Psalms and Chronicles. 
Such characteristic phrases occur as ‘ 0 worship the Lord in the 
beauty of holiness ’ (t.e. in festal attire) ; Ps 29? 909 (cf, i Oh lO??, 
2 Oh 2031). Perhaps the idea of worship is most fully expressed 
in Psalms 93 and 95-100, especially in such verses as the follow- 
ing: 

‘ O come, let us worship and bow down ; 

Let us kneel before the Lord our Maker ’ (96*>). 

The other great element in the fully developed 
worship was that of praise, or thank.sgiving. One 
of the keynotes of the Psalms is ‘give thanks’ 
(hSdtl) — cf., e.q., Pss 118, 105-107 — or ‘praise’ 
(ffallel); cf. Pss 111-113, etc. ‘Praise ye the 
Lord ’ [Hallelu-jah). 

A good illustration of the acts of worship which were typicai 
of Jewish piety is contained in the following passages : 

‘Sing unto the Lord, all the earth ; 

Shew forth his salvation from day to day. 

Give unto the Lord the glory due unto his name; 

Bring an offering, and come before him : 

Worship the Lord in the beauty of holiiies 3 ’(l Ch lC*>-29), 

'And Ezra opened the book in the sight of all thepcopie; 

. . . and when he opened it, all the people stood up ; and Ezra 
blessed the Lord, the great God. And all the people answered. 
Amen, Amen, with the lifting up of their hands: and they 
bowed their heads, and worshipped the Lord with their faces to 
the ground’ (Neh S*?-). 

(6) The ancient cMfftM.— Before the centraliaation 
of the cultus in the Jerusalem Temple, worship was 
carried out at various local shrines or altars, which 
were numerous throughout the land. Probably 
every city or village had its bamdh, or ‘ high place ’ 
(cf. 2 K 17* 23®, Ezk 6'), and in some cases the seat 
of the local worship was of more than local im- 
portance. There were famous shrines at Dan, 
Bethelj Gilgal, Beersheba, Shechem, Gibeon, a,nd 
Samaria, some (but by no means all) of which 
figure in the patriarchal history (of., e.g., lor 
Bethel Gn 28’*, Am 6“, etc., and for Beersheba 
Gn 26“-*’, Am 5»). 

That Jahweh could be worshipped at the local bdmah in a 
perfectly legitimate way is clear from 18 9, 10, where Samuel 
the seer is represented as going up to the bamdh to worship, 
and where his arrival to bless the sacrifice is awaited by the 
people. To this a room or hall (Heb. lishkdh) is attached, 
where the sacrificial meal is eaten by the assembled guests. In 
the time of David, and during the early years of Solomon, 
Oibeon was the great ‘ high place,’ to which the king himself 
resorted for sacrifice (1 K 39-4, 2 Ch 13- 13). In the earlier period 
(of the Judges) a special importance seems to have been 
attaclied to the place where the ark was located, and during 
the period of its existence Shiloh may be regarded as the 
principal sanctuary. Here a special building (a ‘ temple,’ Aeiof) 
was erected for the greater salety of the sacred symbol ; a local 
priesthood, the house of Eli, was attached to It ; and its annual 
festival -was much frequented (cf. Jg 21*®, 1 S 13 . 3 *). This 
sanctuaiy, which R. H. Kennett regards as a genuinely Israel- 
itish sanctiiarj’, not taken over from the Canaanltc.s, and possibly 
the original sanctuary of the I-evites, was probably destroyed 
by the I’liilistines after the battle of Ebenezer (1 S 4"), a catas- 
trophe to which Jeremiah, apparently, alludes (Jer7*^. Sub- 
sequently the family of Eli was established at Nob, which thus 
became a sacred shrine. 

1 Sanday-Headlam, Romarufi (ICC), Edinburgh, 1902, od toe. 
For the transformation of sacrificial ideas In the syiiagogui 
lituigy see helow, p. 704, S 4 , 

* T.B. Bfrdk. 846, 3Fg. 22b. 

* Ber. Bab. v. on Gn f® and parallels. 

*01. IB 263*, 2 K 437 , Est 83, Mt 18=9, Lk 8«, Ac 10“. 
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What became, boweyer, the most important of all the Israelite 
sanctuaries was that of Jerusalem, which was held by the 
Jebusites till tlie time of David (cf. J|r 1^ 19'>t, 2 S Ilere 
the sacred rock and cave, which have played so conspicuous a 
part in Hebrew, Christian, and JIuhammadan worship, may 
already have been the scat of an earlier Jebusite shrine. When 
Solomon built on this site his splendid Temple and royal palace, 
the former (us in the case of Shiloh) was sanctiBed by the 
presence of ilie ark. 

An interesting: survival of the earlier Israelite shrines Is 
probably to be seen In the institution of Levitical cities. This 
u a feature of the late priestly lejnslation, and is probably to be 
accounted lor by the fact that the Levites, who in tlte posl- 
Exilic period occupied a position subordinate to the priesthood 
proper, were the descendants of the old local priestly families, 
which ministered at the local sanctuaries or ' high places.* 'The 
Levites possessed large estates at such places as Shechem, 
Gezer, Hebron, Betli-sheniesh, Kedesh, 'Taanach Ashtaroth, 
Ramoth-Gilead, Bezer, Gibeon (cf. Jos 21l-<2), These priestly 
estates existed in the various localities where there had been 
a ‘high place.’ ‘Could the complete history of these Levitical 
cities be written it seems probable that in eacli case it would be 
found that each had been the centre of an independent shrine 
in the days before Josiah’s reform." * 

_ Recent excavation in Palestine has brought to 
light many remains of ancient ‘hit'll places’ and 
altars.* It was around these alinnes that the 
worship of the ancient Hebrews was concentrated. 
To these spots they flocked as the annual festivals 
came round, and at the recurring new moons and 
sabbaths, to offer their tithes, their firstfrnits, and 
their sacrifices (of. 2 K 4”, Am 8', etc.). The 
character of this worship was essentially joyous, 
music, dancing, and revelry being marked features 
(cf. Am 6’'-). Unfortunately it is impossible for 
us to reconstruct fully and adequately the cere- 
monies that accompanied the ancient worship. 
All we can say with certainty is that its centre 
was the local altar — in some cases the local shrine 
being of more than local importance (Sliiloh, later 
Dan, Bethel, and Jerusalem). The altar had as 
its practically indispensable adjuncts the sacred 
pillar {ma^sebah) and dshcrah, or sacred pole, 
which was tlie symbol, apparently, of a goddess.* 
Another adjunct was the sacrificial hall or room 
(Hob. lishIcSh) where the sacrificial feast was held. 

TBo local Banctuarics were «erved by a local priesthood, 
though It is improbable that, os a rule, more than one family 
exercised the priestly odlce at any smaller particular Ioc.ality. 
The stora* of Micah given in the appendix to the book of Judges 
(<*. 17 f.) shows how a shrine could be set up by the head of a 
household, who could appoint one of ' *<•' 

to not as his priest. It Is only later th '.■*.■ a r • •• • 
appointed in his place, who subsequent! "<•.*' }' •• 

Danites and became the founder of the long line of priests who 
ministered at the famous sanctuary of Dan in the far north, 
similarly David made his sons priests (2 8 8'9), although the 
prindpal priest at the time was Ablalhar, a descendant of Ell. 
It was natural that the priests who were attaclied to the more 
important shrines should themselves increase in importance 
and wealth, in course of time. ‘The wealth thus acquired was 
in manv instances invested in land in the vlclnitv of the city In 
which the priests oBldated. In course of lime, therefore, there 
were iarge priestly estates in and about the cities where temples 
or high places were situated.* < According to Eik iO, in the 
pre-ExUic period the manual labour connected with the shrinM 
and sacriflccs had (doubtless only after wealth had increased) 
been performed by foreign slaves, who were kept by the more 
wcaltiiy priests. 

The character of the old simple worship of 
Jahweh was fundameutally transfornicd when the 
Israelites passed from the iiomadio Btago and 
becnmeasettled agricultural community. Jahweh, 
who had at first been regarded ns essentially a 
war-god, who led His chosen people to victop* 
against enemies — though this was not the only 
aspect of IHs character — now became the God 
(Baal) of the land, and ns such the God of agn- 
cultural law. The body of agricultural laws 
which gradually grew up under these conditions 
came to be looked upon ns an asgontial part of the 
original covenant by which Jahweh became the 
God of the Hebrews (Ex 21-23). Another result 

» Q. A. Barton. 77ir Itrligfon ef Ifrafl. New Tork, IPl^S. p. I6T, 

s Scs srt. Ilion Puicx. For a full d),*cu«!<m sre E. R. Driver, 
Modern Kettarth at fUuitralinj the Mibte (Schwtlch Lectures), 
London, 1909. p. cod. 

» See fa. F. Burney, Judftt, London, 1918, p. 195 B. 

« Barton, p. lC2f. 


was that tne gre.at festivals were placed upon an 
agricultural basis. 

*To tha simple Passover feast, which commemorated the 
yeaning time of domestic animals, an agriculwiral offering of 
first fruits in the form of unleavened bread was ndcivd. This 
occurred because the first ripe grain was gathered at the itry 
season in which the old nomadic feast fell. Seven weeks lale'r 
a new agricnltural festival, commemorative of the romplelion 
of the harvest, was added, while the old autumn fesllval of the 
date harvest became the festival of the grape-gathering.* • 

The local sanctuaries were the centres at which 
this wor.sbip was carried out, and it was at tiieso 
elirines that for several centuries Jnbweh was 
worshipped with tho full sanction of the relirious 
leaders (cf. 1 S 7**, 1 K 3* 18”, etc.). *811011 local 
worsbip_ is alone contemplated in the oldest Hebrew 
legislation ("in every place where I record my name 
I will come unto thee and I will bless thee” 
[Ex 20-*)).’* But bj* this very fact it wn.s cxjioscd 
to serious dangers. The admixture of heathen 
Canaanitish elements threatened seriouply to ira. 
peril the purity of the old simple trib.al religion, 
and it was against this, the mixed cultus, that Uio 
8th cent, prophets, especially Hosca, raised their 
powerful opposition. Tlie great prophetic move- 
ment marked the conflict of Israel in strife wiUi 
its own paganism. It is clear from tho language 
of the prophets that in the 8tli cent. B.C. during 
tho prosperous reigns of Jeroboam il. and Uzriaii 

ubfic worship, both in the Nortliom and in the 

outliem Kingdom, was carried out, cspcciallj* at 
the great central shrines (Bethel, Jemsalein), with 
great zeal, elaboration, and pomp. The ceremonial 
was splendid, wealth was lavisfied on the sanctu- 
aries, and these were tlironged with zealous 
worshippers. And all this, it must be renicmbcred, 
was ostensibly worsliip of Jahweli. What Amos 
inveighs against is not open disloyalty to tho 
national God, but a wrong conception of tho kind 
of service acceptable to Him. Tiic worship is 
Jabweli-worship, but inspired by hc-athenish ideas.* 
Doubtle.ss this worsliip was, on tlie whole, purer 
in Judah than in N. Israel. Bnt in Judah licathcn 
tendencies, tliougli submerged, were powerful, and 
asserted tliemselves in violent rcaction.s, such as 
occurred, in the7tb cent, in the reign of Jlnnas-sob. 

Perhsps the general character of the old worship *t tho local 
shrines, or bdmUh, may be illustrated from similar festivals 
that lake place In Syria and the neighbouring lands to^lay. 
S. I. Curtira has Illustrated this aspect of the matter In his 
PrimUiee Semttk Pellffwn where the rerultsof oon- 

sideroWc and extensive research are gathered together. He 
shows that many sacred spots, probably in some ensvs Uie very 
sites of ancient * high places,’ are still venerated and resorted 
to by the peasantry. At many of the’O time-honourvd spots 
‘ there is virtually a priesthood In existence. . . . They do not 
have the designation of priests; they arc known rather n.« sheiks 
of certain shrines, or as servants of cert-afn saints. But their 
duties ami emoluments correspond in some degree to those 
aliout whicli we read in the Old Tes'-amenU* Uru.allv one 
priest or priestly family la connecte<l witli surh a shrine, inongii 
cases occur wlicrc several priestly families live togethtr atone 
shrine, as at Nelii Daud (oat.'!de the wall ol Jerui-alem). 
Sacrifices are still, apparently, oCered at some ol tliese slirincs, 
especially in connexion with vows, and does In the shape of the 
hide of the animal, and one of the quarters, are paid to the 
minister of the shrine, who In ordinary life Is an orthodox 
5Iu»Uin.t 

Voivs at such spots play a considerable part in modern 
popular religion in Syria. ‘ During the year, at a popular 
makam (sacred spot or shrine), many sheep and goats, and 
sometimes Isrger animals, arc killed in pajTiient of vows. 
Besides there art vows ot grain, which are promDed on con- 
dition of pood harvests. These vows an? collected by a servant 
of a shrine.* According to a native antlicirity,® ‘It the sheik, 
that Is, the minister of the shrine. Is pri-jcnt, be kills the 
victim, othenriie any one who can read the firid sura of the 
Koran. He uses the fonnula, '* Tliis Is from thee and for thee." 
The dahhipfh racrifjce is slaughurtrl by the one who Irrings It. 
If, however, it is brouglil by a woman, she pat* her hand 00 
that of tlie man who kills it.’ The mlnliter cf tlis shrine It cot 


1 Barton, p. 79 f. 

9 A. B. S. Kennedy, la HDD Ir. Sjet*. 

* Gee 0. A. Smith, The Bosk of the T^fw PrmhtU, London, 
1S35. L ch. lx. 

* London, IWt. < Cartlas, p. 1« B. 

•/fc.p. U9t 
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only its guardian, but also the repository of the legends 
connected with its origin and the life of tlie saint whose name 
and deeds are commemorated. Not all the modern shrines 
have annual festivals. Where such a testii'al occurs it is in 
some cases attended by thousands of people. 

The festivals referred to by Amos (621-23) must have borne a 
itrong general resemblance to these present-da5’ celebrations, 
which are probably their lineal descendants. Reference may 
also be made in this connexion to the annual feast of Jahweh at 
Shiloh (Jg 2118. 21), where dancing by the maidens of the locality 
was a feature (cf. also Ex 325- 6- 1»), 

For the use of images by the early Hebrews, and the preva- 
lence of idolatrous tendencies among them, see art. Images and 
Idols (Hebrew and Oanaanite), vol. vii. pp. 138-142. It was by 
the 8th cent, prophets Hosea (84-6 isif. ; cf. 34) and Isaiah (28- 20) 
that the first effective protest was made, apparently, against 
the use of idolatrous emblems in Jahweh-worship. It was 
probably at Isaiah’s instigation that Hezekiah was moved to 
destroy the brazen serpent (nejittshtan) wliich had long been an 
object of worship (2 K 184). Such serpent-worship was wide- 
spread in antiquity, and appears to have prevailed, as a popular 
superstitious practice, among the Hebrews, if we may judge 
from the results of the Gezer excavations.l 

(c) The effects of Josiah’s reformation . — ^The re- 
markable and far-reaching movement of reform 
which expressed itself in the Deuteronomic legisla- 
tion and was inaugurated in practice by the drastic 
action of King Josiah in 621 B.C. was the outcome 
of an alliance between the prophetic party and the 

E riesthood. We have already noted that the possi- 
ilities of such an alliance had always been greater 
in Judah than in the Northern Kingdom. It now 
became an accomplished fact, and the results were 
momentous. The two great elements in the re- 
ligious life of the community now united in a 
sustained and sincere edbrt to translate the lessons 
of the teaching of the great 8th cent, prophets 
into practice, by fundamental reforms in the re- 
ligious institutions of the nation. The aim was to 
make public worship a more fitting and adequate 
instrument for expressing the prophetic religion. 
It was essential that the rites of worship should be 
purified, and divorced from the heathen accompani- 
ments and associations in which they were involved. 
To effect this end the reformers insisted on two 
things, the nationalization of the worship and 
its centralization in Jerusalem. The old time- 
honoured, local sacrifices of clan and family were 
to be suppressed, and all the worship (including 
the private sacrifices) was to be concentrated in 
one central sanctuary in Jerusalem. 

It was only by such a drastic reform that the 
necessary break with age-long traditions and 
associations could be effected. We are e.xpressly 
told that the Passover celebrated as a result of the 
reform movement was unprecedented (2 K 23“‘'-)- 
This was because it was kept, on this occasion, not 
as in the past by the people in their own homes, 
but by the united nation in Jerusalem. 

The suppression of the local shrines and the 
centralization of the worship mark a revolution. 
With the publication and national acceptance of 
the Deuteronomic code the beginnings of the Canon 
were formed which was to grow into the Hebrew 
Bible ; and with the centralization of the worship 
the first stone of the edifiee was laid which was 
later to develop into the post-Exilic Jewish Church. 
The foundations of Judaism were laid. 

The aim of the reformers was to gather up the 
local sacrificial rites into a truly national worship. 

Deuteronomy ‘cuts at the roots of the family and tribal 
sacrifices when it forbids the offering of sacrifice elsewhere than 
at the central sanctuary (1213-19.2^. But it does more than 
merely forbid. It provides the great festivals, which had their 
close association with the spring sowing and the harvest, and 
which, being common to all men, brought the people into con- 
tact with their heathen neighbours, with motives taken from 
the history of Jahveh’s dealings with His people. The people, 
when they come together to worship their God, are to come to 
a shrine which has associations with their national life and with 
that alone ; and they are to worship through forms which con- 
tinually impress upon them the unity of their historic life ns a 
people. Even when the private man comes to offer his personal 
recognition of Jahveb's bounty to bim, he does it through a 


1 See B. A. 8. Jtacallster, TAe Excavation of Gezer, li. 399. 


ritual in which he recounts how he belongs to a nation with 
a past^ which is great because it is full of God’s grace (xxvL 


This national impress upon the character of the 
worship was never lost. The old agricultural 
feasts, though their primitive features were not 
eliminated, acquired a new significance. The 
Passover became the festival of national re- 
demption; Pentecost (the ‘feast of weeks’) was 
transformed into a commemoration of the giving 
of the Law — the festival of Revelation; and 
Tabernacles was invested with the associations of 
the wilderness life. The old unity of the nation, 
which had expressed itself in the nomndic period 
by the gathering of the clans at a central slirine, 
was recovered, and henceforth remains a permanent 
feature of the cultus. 

Another momentous result was the disestablish- 
ment of the local priesthood. The legislation of 
Deuteronomy provides no complete law of the 
priesthood. It merely deals with the practical 
consequences of the centralization of the worship 
as these affected the old order of priests. The 
members of this order, who are referred to as 
‘ Levites,’ are still priests de fire. They are all 
‘levitical priests,’ and are so styled in the Code 
(‘the priests the Levites’ [Dt 18’ etc.]). But in 
consequence of the new legi.slation the exercise of 
priestly functions can only be carried out legiti- 
mately in the central sanctuary. The rural priest 
(‘ the Levite within thy gates ’) can only secure the 
name and rights of a priest when he removes to 
Jerusalem (Dt 18“0- 


It was only in the later legislation of P that the distinction 
between priests and Levites m-ew up. The Levites, who were 
the descendants of the old local order of priests, were then 
degraded to an inferior rank, and the priesthood proper woe 
confined to the family of Aaron. 

The immediate results of the Deuteronomic 
reform seem to have proved disappointing. So 
drastic a break with age-long tradition could not 
at once be absolutely successful. In the dark 
days that preceded the final extinction of the 
Southern Kingdom there were lapses to older 
practices, and even to idolatry. But a real step 
forward had been taken and the way had been 
prepared for the later reconstruction of the J ewish 
community who survived the Exile as a Church- 
nation with one holy sanctuary served by an 
official priesthood which is set apart for the per- 
formance of holy functions. The central idea of 
Ezekiel and his successors is that of a holy God, 
worshipped in the holy land in one holy sanctuary 
by a holy people whose sacrifices are offered by a 
sacred order of ministers, who constitute a holy 
priesthood. 

2 . The worship of the second Temple. — The 
erection of the second Temple was not improbably 
the work of the remnant of the old Israelites who 
bad been left behind in the land ; but the leaders 
seem to have been Babylonian Jews. It was 
from the exiles in Babj’lonia that the enthusiasm 
and energy were drawn which impelled the some- 
what wea^ and sluggish Palestinians to move 
forward. But it was, at first, a ‘day of small 
things.’ The new structure appeared mean and 
despicable in the eyes of those who remembered 
‘this house in its former glory’ (Hag 2’). But 
Haggai’s bold prophecy of future glory (2’) was 
destined ultimately to be fulfilled. 

It is important to realize that the worship of 
the restored Temple, though influenced to some 
extent by Ezekiel’s ideas, did not at first conform 
to the elaborate prescriptions of P. It was basM 
upon the Deuteronomic law, which was still the 
only written form of the T6rah of Moses. Even 
in Malachi (? c. 450 B.C.) the conception of the 

1 A. O. Welch, The Religion of Itrael under the Kingdom, 
London, 1912, p. 209. 
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priesthood is still essentially that of Deuteronomy ; 
it belongs to the House of Levi (Mai 2*’-). It is 
true that the distinction between priests and 
Levites had been recognized already at the time 
of the Return, if we may judge by the list of 
those ivho came up with Zernbbabel (Neh 7). But 
the relatively small number of Levites there given 
may be explained, perhaps, by supposing^ that 
most of those tabulated as priests were orimnally 
Levites whoso claim to the priesthood had been 
recognized. Ezekiel’s influence was obviously at 
work. A clear indication of this appears in Zee 3’, 
where one of the principal functions of the high- 
priest is to keep God’s courts. 

‘Here we have an unmlstaltahle Indication/ ga^ Robertson 
flmithj ‘that Ezekiel’s conception of holiness, and his jealousy 
of profane contact with holy thin^^, had been t^ken up bj* the 
spiritual leaders of the new Jenisalem. There is, ibcrelorc, a 
stronif presumption that from the first the arranfrementa and i 
rituni of the second Temple were more closely conformed to | 
the principle of concentric circles of holiness than those of the 
first Temple had been/i 

The ideas of Ezekiel were potent — in particular 
the conception of the service offered ns a_ stated 
and regular ceremonial ; but the ceremonial had 
not yet attained the elaborateness of the Priestly 
Code. That was only realized later, when Ezra 
promulgated his edition of the T6rah. 

The date for this event usually given {441 B.c.) is by no means 
certain. Ezra’s mission may plausibly bo assigned to the reign 
of the second Artaxerxes, in which case some date between 
400 and 800 B.c. is more probable. 

‘ That the stated services of the first ninety j'cars of the new 
Jerusalem were much less elaborate and costly than the 
Priestly Code prescribes seems to follow from Ezr 0^, where 
we learn that [at the time when Ezra arrived in Jerusilera] the 
evening oblation was still only a rnitiAa or cereal ofiering. The 
same thing follows still more clearly from Neh 10*^, where we 
see that a new voluntary tax became necessary when the fall 
Pcntateuchal ritual was introduced. Before that time the 
stat^ service appears to have been maintained, with much 
grumbling and lu an imperfect way, at the expense of the 
priests (Alai iws).*s 

With the promulgation and public acceptance of 
the full priestly law in Jerusalem by Ezra the 
services in the Temple became more elaborate 
and the priesthood more fully organized. This 
process, perhaps, did not begin till after 400 B.C. 
Unfortunately the history of the period 400-200 
B.c. is very obscure. Tliat Ezra encountered 
much opposition from the old conservative party 
in Jerusalem is clear ; and this ultimately culmin- 
ated in the Samaritan schism and the erection of 
a rival Temple on Mount Gerizim (probably about 
330 B.O.). After this event the strict hierarchical 
party ivithin the Jewish community held undis- 
puted sway. The elaboration of the Temple 
worship proceeded, it would seem, without a 
cheek ; and its effects are visible in the work of 
the chronicler (c. 300-250 B.C.). The elaborate 
organization of the Levitical arrangements in the 
Temple described in 1 Ch 23 ff. no doubt reflects 
the realities of the writer’s own time. Here the 
duties of priests and Levites (now two completely 
distinct orders), with those of the eubordmato 
classes of doorkeepers and singers, are fully set 
forth. The teaching of the Law to the people had 
now, apparently, become a recognized part of the 
functions of the priestly cla.ss. The pnest was 
also a teacher (2 Ch 15*^). Possibly a system of 
schools for sneb teaching had been established 
(cf. 2 Ch I'T"’). The priestly clas.s was also in 
control of the courts ot justice (2 Ch and 

this function descended from them later to the 
Rabbinical doctors of the Raw (scril>c.s). The 
care for public worship and its elaborate organiz.a. 
tion which the chronicler ascribes to such kings 
as David, Solomon, Herckiah, and Josiah illumin- 
ate the actual state of ntfairs ns he knew them. 

I The Old Tettament in the Jmith CAurcA*, teodtm, 1855, 
p. 44S. 

J Jh. p. «t. 


In these acts praise, supplication, and thanks- 
giving are a prominent feature. The old abuses 
of worship denounced by Isaiah and Jeremiah 
have pa-ssed away. We * are confronted with a 
pious coinmunitj’ that finds in the great sendees 
of the Temple its highest satisfaction and constant 
care. The ancient ritual of animal sacrifice w.as 
celebrated with pomp and impressive ceremonial. 
But it wa-s no mere emptj’ formality, devoid of 
spiritual signifieance and nppe.al. It was hallowed 
by true spiritual fen’onr, by the sense of sin for- 
given and by unstinting recognition of the goodness 
of the Giver of all good things. Especially signifi- 
cant in this connexion is the large place given to 
pra 3 *er. ‘ It is hardlj- possible to re.ad the pr.a^'crs 
of the CTcat king.s in Ghronicle.s and not feel that 
thej’ echo a liturgy of praj'cr — for the individual 
and for the nation.’* It Is indeed high!}’ probable 
that .some of the older liturgical praj-ers, emhodicit 
in the Prayer Book of the synagogue, were alrcadi", 
in an earlier form, in existence at the time of tl'ie 
chronicler. The service of music and praise lyas 
especially rich, and is dwelt upon with loving 
minuteness by the chronicler, who was himself, 
perhaps, a member of one of the Levitical choirs 
(cf., e.g., 2 Ch 5'''-). The Psalter ivas the book 
of praise (cf. 1 Ch 16’*’). 

That the service of prayer and praise was 
liturgical in character is clc.ar from the fact that 
the people were expected to respond: ‘And all 
the people said. Amen, and praised the Lord’ 
(1 Ch IC^). It is probable also that the Law was 
read in public worship. At any rate, the recital 
of thcSh'mn' ('Hear, 0 Israel ’) is almost certainly 
as old as this period, n.s can bo shown by the 
antiquity of the present (synagogue) Bcucdiclions 
that ncconipanj’ it. 

As Elmslie remarks : 'Even if it be thought that thi* picture 
represents rather the ideals ot the Eevlles Ilian the actual 
attainments ot the community, it is still Import.ant that such 
a standard ot worship was conceived by the prirsta and set 
betoro the people. One recalls the words of the preat prophet 
of exilic or iiost-cxilic times who wrote. ’ “for mine houre shall 
be called an house ot prayer tor all peoples *’ (Is .VJO. His was a 
vision of the Temple as the centre of the whole world’s worship. 
To the Chronicler It had ot least become a true " house of 
prayer" for fsraeL’® 

How deep and real the devotional spirit could 
bo that underlay the imposing ceremonial of the 
Temide worship can be seen from the IValtcr, 
whicu may bo regarded as the hyinn-book (and 
also, to some extent, as the prayer-book) of the 
second Temple. 

Itere the worshiptnl spirit, which lingers so lovlnRly on the 
services and devotions ot the House of God (cf. I’s gl, 27*455 
100«, 122, 16). which finds in that IIOH«e the focus of its 
devotion (Ps 4’ 12=5 pos. s i327), which delights to eclehrate the 
pomp ('the beauty of holinc3s’«holy adornment or vcAtmcnls : 
l*s ^ Pi? ; cf. 1 Cb 10531, and the stately procesdons (I's CS® so 
2450 710) of the Temple, has yet no n.arrow concejitlon of 
worship. To the Psalmi'ts the God ot Israel is also the God of 
nature, and is celebrated as sach In the sjilcndid nalure-pialms 
(8, IPS^, 29, 104, 107, 139, 147, 14^: and the transition from 
one aspect to the other is easy (rt ■nms in the ccmposil* 

Ps 10 the psalmist passes from eitolllnz the wonders of naturt 
(Ute light of natnre) to praise ot the Law (the light of revelation). 
But In truth tlic range of the Psalter Is as wide as the outlook 
and experience of man: the Psalmists touch the height and 
depth ot the human spirit : and the unlvertalltyyf their appeal 
reveals how an Intense and particuUristio religion can expand 
and deepen when It Is founded upon a genuine and profound 
spirittMl espcricnce. 

The feeling excited In the breast of a pious Jew by the 
splendid oercmonlaj of the Temple worship as It could be 
witnessed at the end of the century (about 200 tc) daring 
which the Chronicler Courtshed, is fervently expressed by Ben 
Sira In his striking tribute to the high-priest Simon (n.), 
sumamed 'the Just.' He is pictured as he appeared in the 
Temple on the Day of Atonement, where 'clothed in his 
glorioas robes' and surrounded by ‘all the sons of Aaron !n 
their glory' he 'went up to the altar of majesty and made 
glorious the court of the saneUiaty-’ The crowded court and 


1 iV. A. la nmslle. The Moott c/ ChrxmieUt, Oaiabridge, 
1918, p. la. 
aib.p.iii». 
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the worship of the people who receive the high-priestly blessing 
ere vividly described : 

‘Then the sons of Aaron sounded 
■With the trumpets of beaten work ; 

Tea, they sounded and caused a mighty blast to be beard 
For a remembrance before the Most High. 

(Then) all flesh hasted together 
And tell upon their faces to the earth, 

To worship before the Most High, 

Before the Holy One of lerael,^eto.l 
The upheaval produced by the attempted sup- 
pression of Judaism at the hands of Antioehus 
Epiphanes, and the consequent Maccabean revolt, 
was fruitful in momentous consequences. J udaism 
was rooted more firmly than ever in the hearts of 
true believers by the persecution. Affection for 
the Law was deepened, and the study and know- 
ledge of its ordinances was more widely difiused 
and more actively pursued among laymen. When 
the fury of the storm had spent itself, Judaism 
emerged profoundly modified in many important 
ways. New parties — the Pharisees and Saddn- 
cees — came into existence ; a new literature, 
which found its classical example in the book of 
Daniel, emerged. A new native dynasty ruled, 
and communal life was re-organized. A new 
Temple-feast, commemorating the re-dedication of 
the sanctuary (164 B.C.) after its delilement by 
the Syrian tyrant, was added to the sacred 
calendar. This is known as the Feast of Dedica- 
tion (cf. Jn lO’®), or Chanukkah, and is celebrated 
in the \vinter for eight days. It was inaugurated 
in the circumstances described in 1 Mac : 

‘ After the Temple had been purified, anew altar 
of burnt-ofi'ering built, and new holy vessels made, 
the fire was kindled on the altar, the lamps of the 
candlestick lit, and the re-dedication of the altar 
celebrated for eight days. ’’ According to J osephus, 
its popular name was the ‘Festival of lights.’® 
But during the period that followed the establish- 
ment of the new Jewish state a profound change 
in the whole character of Jewish piety manifested 
itself in the rise of the Pharisaic party and wide 
extension of the synagogue as a religious institu- 
tion. The monopoly of religions leadership, which 
had hitherto been enjoyed by the priests, was now, 
perforce, shared by the popular party of the 
Pharisees, who represented the pious laymen, the 
old priestly party, which was still all-powerful in 
the Temple, neing represented by the Sadducees.* 
The synagogues were under the control of the 
Pharisees. 

The origin of the synagogue as a religious institution Is en- 
veloped in obsourit)'. The Jewish scholar Moriz FriedlanderS 
regards it as a product ol the Diaspora, which came in to Judma 
from outside. If the sjTiagogne had already become an institu- 
tion in Judsea at the time of the Maccabean revolt, the silence 
of the books of Maccabees regarding it would be inexplicable. 
On the other hand, the existence of synagogues in Egypt during 
the second half of the 3rd cent. B.o. (during the reign of 
Ptolemy Euergetes, 247-222 B.o.) seems to be demonstrable;® 
while a famous synagogue was certainly in existence at Antioch 
in the reign of Antioehus Epiphanes. The circumstances of 
the Diaspora would naturally promote the growth of such an 
institution. 

Friedlander insists that the synagogues of the Diaspora were 
pervaded by a much freer atmosphere than those of Palestine, 
which were under Pharisaic influence. The former, he thinks, 
were in reality places of teaching and instruction (Lehrhauser). 
They were thus far more than houses of prayer; while the 
Pharisaic synagogues, which arose later, were more of the latter 
character. Though sections from Scripture were read, and 
edifying disoourses were given in them, prayer still remained 
the principal element, and had many points of contact and 
relation with the sacrificial cultus, ns the existing prayers of the 
synagogue liturgy, which originated from the time both before 
and after the Roman destruction of the Temple, testify. The 

I The text is cited in the translation given in the Oxford 
Corpus, The Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha qf the Old 
Tettament, 1. 610. 

3 W. O. E. Oesterley and Q. H. Box, The Religion and Wonhip 
efthe Synagogue'i, p. 404 . 

s For the present-day celebration ol the festival In the syna- 
gogues cf. Oesterley and Box, p. 401 fl. 

4 See artt. PnaBiszEs, SAnnucxxs. 

» Synagoge tmd Kirehe in ihren Anfdngtn, Berlin, 1908. 

• Of. 'w. Bonsset, Bel. des Judentums, p. 72. 


Sabbath worship of the Diaspora was, according to Friedlander, 
of a different character ; it consisted not merely of lections from 
Moses and the Prophets, and of prayer, but principally in the 
exposition of Holy Scripture, which was allegorical in character, 
which saw ‘ in the words [of the text) symbols of a secret nature 
revealed in allegories,’ and deduced from them the loftiest 
philosophical ideas. The Diaspora synagogue also, according to 
Friedlander, had os a distinguishing feature that it did not de- 
rive its instruction from the authoritative oral teaching of the 
priest, but that whoever possessed knowledge in the Scriptures 
was here at liberty to come forward in order to expound God’s 
word. This was still the case in the Diaspora synagogues in the 
times of the Apostles (Ac 13hs). 

Friedlander in these contentions seems to exaggerate the 
difference between the orthodox synagogues of Palestine and 
those of the Diaspora. In both the element of instruction— the 
reading and exposition of the Law and the Prophets— was the 
main element. In both, also, prayer occupied an important 
place. Indeed, the most frequent designation of ‘synagogue’ 
in Philo is npoa-evxv—a term which also occurs in Josephus.l 
One principal difference there was: in the synagogues of the 
Diaspora the Scriptures, and probably the prayers, were 
recited in Greek. The allegorical method of expounding the 
Scriptures was more freely employed in the Dispersion— though 
It was by no means absent from the ancient homiletic dis- 
courses mven in the synagogues of Palestine. Pharisaic restric- 
tions only became marked after the close of the let century a.d. 
Up to that time a greater freedom prevailed, probably, in the 
Bynagogues of Palestine as well as in those of the Diaspora. A 
trace of the survival of such a spirit in certain Hellenistic syna- 
gogues may be seen in the fact that in the time of Origan tbi 
book of Baruch was still publicly read (In Oreek).3 

3. The later Temple service. — It has already 
been pointed out that the system of worship whion 
was developed by the Jewish community in 
Palestine found its most elaborate expression in 
the services of thevTemple of Herod. How elabor- 
ate the organization of these services was can be 
seen from the details that have been preserved 
regarding the priestly arrangements,® which need 
not be repeated here. Reference may also be 
made to such Rabbinical evidence as is contained 
in the Mishnah Tractates Midddth and Yoma—to 
cite only the most obvious sources. In the former 
minute details are given regarding the Temple 
structure and arrangements ; while m the latter a 
full account is set forth of the elaborate Temple 
services and ceremonial on the Day of Atone- 
ment.® 

It should be remembered that for the purposes 
of the national worship the land of Palestine was 
divided up into 24 districts (corresponding to the 
24 ‘ courses ’), and one ‘ course ’ from each district 
(consisting of priests, Levites, and lay Israelites) 
was on duty in the Temple for a week at a time. 
Not all the priests belonging to a particular course 
could do duty at the same time at the sacrifice ; 
the ‘course’ was therefore divided into ‘father’s 
houses.’ In the same way not all the laymen 
belonging to a particular ‘ course ’ could be present 
during the whole week when its course was on duty 
in the Temple. It was consequently represented 
by a deputation at the sanctuary ; the others, who 
had been left behind, assembled in the local syna- 

f ogues (at the time when the sacrifice was actually 
eing offered in the Temple) and engaged in 
prayer and the reading of Scripture.® To illustrate 
the character of the worship which was focused in 
the later Temple, it will suffice here (1) to describe 
the ceremonies associated with one of the more 
popular occasions for such service, outside the 
three great national festivals of Passover, Pente- 
cost, and Tabernacles ; and (2) to summarize 
briefly the ceremonial of the daily service. 

(1) The presentation of the firstfruits {bikkurim) 
was one of the occasions which gave opportunity 
for pompous pilgrimage to the Holy City outside 
the cycle of the great festivals. It was conceraed 
with the fulfilment of the command: ‘The first 


1 Vita, 277. ^ 

3 For the synagogne formt ol worship, see, farther, tbs SDO 
I this article. 

» See art. Pkiest, PBrasTiiooD (Jewish). . , . .jv— 
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of the firstfruits of thy cround thon shalt bring 
into the house of the Lord thy God ’ (Ex 23“ 34^). 
These gifts formed part of the revenue of the 
priesthood, and were destined to be stored in the 
Temple. Great importance was attached to this 
ofFenng, which alone among the offerings that were 

f iven to the priests by the people had to be 
rought by tliem directly to the Temple. It was 
of great antiquity and naturally lapsed with the 
destruction of the sanctuary. The description of 
the scene by Franz Delitzsch’ is well known and 
need not be repented. 

(2) The daily routine of the Temple-worship, 
including the weekly Sabbath celebrations, was 
interrupted only by the great festivals, the most 
important of which were k^t witli special 
ceremonial, for several days. llie characteristic 
features of the worship, however, are well illus- 
trated by the ceremonial of the morning and 
evening sacrifice [Tamid). Delitzsch as before 
gives a good reconstruction.* 

In the Temple itself the opening of the sanctuary 
gates was the signal for the actual slaughter of the 
sacrifice, the sprinkling of its blood upon the altar, 
and the flaying of the victim. The pieces into 
which the sacrifice was divided were carried by the 
six allotted priests (each taking one piece) to the 
altar, while a seventh carried the offering of flour, 
an eighth the baked meal-offering (of the high- 
priest), and a ninth the wine of the drink-offering. 
These were all laid at the foot of the altar-ascent 


and salted: and then all the priests assembled 
once more in the Hall of Polished Stones, there to 
celebrate, first of all, a service of prayer. It is 
highly si^illcant that the sacrificial service should 
have been interrupted at this point and tempor- 
arily suspended. Tliis can only have grown up as 
a concession to the ovenvhelming popular feeling 
in favour of the recital of the presenbed sections 
of the Law, rvith the appropriate accompaniment 
of prayer. The priests retired for this pu^ose to 
the Hall of Polished Stones, whicli was sufficiently 
near the court to allow of their quick withdrawal 
to it and rapid return to the sanctuary. It will lie 
remembered that they had already assembled at 
early dawn in this chamber to cast the first lots for 
determining the distribution of certain priestly 
duties. The passage in the Mishnah * which speaks 
of this meeting and its purpose runs as follows : 


(1) And they descended and entered the Hall of Polished 
Stones to read the Sherna, 

(2) Tlie president said to them: 'Give one blessing’; and 
they blessed, 

(3) And recited the Ten Oommandmento and the Shaiui (In 
its three sections) 

(4) And they blessed the people \rith three blessings; rli. 
(the blessing) ‘True and Arm' (3’S'l n3S), tliat of ‘service* 
(.3113y), and ‘the blessing of the priests' (nuns 0333). 


This brief account is extraordinarily interesting, 
but not free from difficulty. Tlio purpose for 
wliich the priests forg.atficrea is desenbea as ‘ to 
read (or recite) the Slicina.’ This is a summaiy 
way of describing the reading of certain portions 
of Scripture the most important of which was the 
Shema (Dt C* *), and certain accompanyin" litur- 
gical Blessings. The lender or ‘president’ is to 
bo regarded, not ns the minister who recites the 
prayers on behalf of the congregation, but ns the 
leader who le-ids in the recibation, the n.ssombled 
priests all joining in. Possibly ' Bless ’ here means 
merely ‘ Begin tlie liturgical service.’ 

It is explicitly stated in line three th.at the 
Decalogue was recited in close connexion with the 

I Jnrith Artitan Life, London, 1902. ch. It. (‘A June D»r In 
indent Jerusalem during last Decade before Chrl-tT The 
Bralfmits bad to be presented innuilly between Pentecost lod 
the Feast of Dedlcat:on. 

* ib. Cl. liso the nrt. * Temple-SeTrict ' hj .EBf (by the present 
writer), ero. coU. 4951-495S. 

» Timid, T. 1. 


Shema. This was the ancient practice, later dis- 
continued because the Minim were wont to allege 
that the moral law, summed up in the Decalogue, 
was more important thou all the rest.* Possibly 
the first two sections only of the Shema were 
recited in the ancient liturgy, and the addition of 
the third may be due to a gloss, reflecting the 
later practice. Tlie recital of the Shema was jore- 
eeded by a Benediction; but the Mishnah here 
gives no clue as to what it was, though, according 
to the Babylonian Talmud,® the question was early 
disputed by tlie Rabbinical school-s. Proh.ably 
the form used was that known as Ahahah ralhnh 
(‘ with abounding love ’), which is still chanted in 
the s 5 Tiagoguc service.* 

In the fourth lino of tlie MLshnah pa‘«ago the 
present text runs; ‘And thej’ blasseu the people 
with three bles.sings.’ As I. Elbogen lias pointed 
out,* the words the people are probably an in- 
correct gloss. The jiricsts were engaged in a 
serv’ice of prayer within a semi-private room, 
outside the Temple proper. There could bo no 
question of biassing the people, which would 
naturally form part of the pitolie service within 
the sanctuary. The three blcs.sings that followed 
coincide partly with well-known liturgical forms : 
‘true and firm’ is the name still given to the 
Blessing recited after the Shema— ns need in the 
Temple its form was doubtless much shorter than 
the recension now current in the Prayer Books. 
‘Service’ (.snsp) was probably an earlier form of 
the 17th paragraph of the Snemonch 'Esreh,^ and 
expressed gratitude for the splendid Templo- 
worship. 'The last ‘Blessing of the Priests’ was 
probably a petition nttered /or the priests. 

This llturgiral service of prayer for the priest* 1* noleworthr. 
It *howB how high a place prayer had come to nssnme, even In 
the sacrificial worship. The high place accorded to Uie liturgi- 
cal recitation of the Scriptures is also a remarkable feature, 
and serves, perhaps, to show bow far-reaching the Influenea of 
Pharisaic and synagogal piety really waa. 

After the conclusion of this priestly liturgy the 
assembled priests again drew lots— the third and 
fourth— to detennine who should offer the incense 
in the sanctuary, and who should lay the various 
parts of tlie victim upon the altar. Those on 
wliom no lot had fallen were now free to go away, 
after divesting thcmselyes of tlie prie-stly dress. 
Then followed the sacrifice proper — the offering 
of incense and of sacrifice, accompanied b 3 ' pmj'cr. 
At the solemn moment when the chief officiating 
priest, alone within tho_ sanctuarj’, offered Uic 
incense, w liich became risible in clouds of smoke, 
the people withdrew from the inner court and 
prostrated thcmselvc.s, spreading out their hands 
m silent praj’cr (cf. Buv 8'*'*). The incensing 
priest, after prostrating himself for worship, also 
withdrew from the sanctuary. A period of silent 
prayer followed, and the people were then blessed 
by the priests, the five priests who had been 
engaged in the offering of the incense standing on 
the steps in front of tlie Temple proper, and, led 
by tlio principal officiant, pronouncing tlic bleasing 
on tlic people with nplifted bands. 

The offering of the hiirnt-oircring now went 
forward, togellier with the appropriate accompani- 
ments (meal-offerings and drink-offering), and then 
followed tlie musi«il p-irt of the sen-ice. The 
Lerilical choir, to the accompaniment of instru- 
mental music, sang the psalm of the daj-. The 
psalm w.os sung in three sections, the end of eadi 

1 Set C. Tftyfor, Sayinot of tht Jetrith FaUirn^, Cunbridre. 
1E>T, Szc. 1 . 119. 

» BtU. lib. 

• SreSIngrr, p. S3L For the much iborUr lorta recited la 
the Ttaiple ftixJK, t.r. • Ahatah nabbah,' i. 281. 

* Slftdtrt in J tiHzh l/Ueraltire, Berlin, 1918. p. K)L There ft 
some evidence that the text wa* read without the ntp«r.«d 
word* In earlier limes. 

a Ct. Einger, Tkt AviherUed JhOf Fraftr iSoei (BArtti 
end EnslUA), p.lQl. 
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being marked by three blasts on silver trumpets 
(blown by a body of priests), at the sound of which 
the people once more prostrated tliemselves for 
worship. This terminated the morning service, 
and private sacrifices were then proceeded with. 
The evening service (about 3 o’clock in the after- 
noon) was practically a repetition of the morning, 
the same priests officiating — except in the case of 
the incensing priest, for whom a fresh lot was 
taken. On the Sabbaths and great festivals the 
essential features of the services were the same. 
There was more elaboration, and a larger number 
of sacrifices were offered, but the character of the 
worship was substantially identical. 

There are, of course, to be noted special ceremonies in con- 
nexion with particular occasions. The most remarkable of 
these, perhaps, was the Water-Feast held in connexion with 
the Feast of Tabernacles. It began at nightfall on Tishri 16 
(first day of Tabernacles) and lasted till the following morning ; 
and was repeated on other nights of the festival (except 
Friday). This was the only celebration in the Temple that 
took place by ni^ht. The place was the court of the women, 
which was specially illuminated for the occasion, the women 
looking on from their galieries. A torchlight procession, 
dances, and singing followed. Towards morning a more 
solemn note was introduced by the chanting of the fifteen 
'songs of Degrees ’(Pss 120-134) led by the Levitical choir to 
the accompaniment of various musical instruments. During 
the day the great feature was the procession which accompanied 
the priest who had been ailotted the duty of drawing water for 
the libation from the pool of Siloam.l A relic of these pro- 
cessions still survives in the worsliip of the synagogue. 

4 . The synagogue worship. — For the transition, 
which had been gradually prepared for, between 
the sacrificial cultus and the form of worship 
which found expression in the synagogue, as well 
os for the rivalry between synagogue and Temple, 
the momentous consequences of the destruction of 
the Temple, and the character of the synagogue 
prayers, reference may be made to the article 
Prayer (Jewish).* Here it must suffice to make 
a few general observations on the characteristic 
features of the synagogue worship. (1) In harmony 
with its origin the synagogue worship is essen- 
tially of a popular and democratic type. It has 
no organic connexion with the priesthood ; its 
ministers are essentially laymen — at first it had no 
professional ministers at all, the Rabbis whom it 
singled out for special honour being simply learned 
laymen ; its services, though liturgical in character, 
and provided with (in many cases) interesting and 
dignified ceremonial, are essentially simple in 
character; their tendency is to emphasize the 
element of instruction and edification (the reading 
and exposition of Scripture), with which is com- 
bined the service of praise and prayer. 

(2) As has already been pointed out, the 
synagogue, as a religious institution, had already 
come into existence long before the destruction of 
the Temple and the consequent cessation of the 
sacrificial worship. It met a widespread religious 
need, owing to the centralization of the sacrificial 
worship in Jerusalem. While only a limited 
number of Jews could be present at any one time 
in the central sanctuaiy, and assist in the offering 
of the sacrifice, no such disability would apply to 
the services of the synagogue. To a certain, 
though limited, extent the ^nagogue was affiliated 
to the Temple worship.* It will be remembered 
that, for purposes of the daily sacrificial worship, 
not only the priests and Levites, but also the lay 
Israelites generally were divided into twenty-four 
courses of service, each of which had to take its 
turn in coming before God (in tbe Temple) every 
day for a whole week by way of representing the 
whole body of the people, while the daily sacrifice 
was being offered to Jahweh. But it appears that 

1 See W. O. E. Oesterley and Q. H. Box, The Religion and 
Worship of the Synagogue^, p. 401. 

*L3a. 

* Daring the latter years of the Temple’s existence there was, 
apparently, a synagogue within the Temple precincts. 


not the whole division of Israelites on duty but 
only a deputation from it was actually present at 
any given time in the Temple ; the others, who 
had been left behind, assembled in the local 
synagogues (at the time when the sacrifice was 
actually offered in the Temple) and engaged in 
prayer and the reading of Scripture.* But in spite 
of this affiliation the synagogue was entirely free 
from the limitations applying to a centralized 
worship and a sacerdotal system. ‘ Hence, when 
the latter disappeared in the great catastroplie of 
70 A.D., the synagogue was the one institution 
exactly fitted to be the instrument for the recon- 
struction of Judaism,’* 


(3) At the same time it is important to remember 
that the Temple- worship has profoundly influenced 
not only the structure of the synagogue liturgy, 
bub also the form and substance of its prayers. 

The disappearance of the old sacrificial cultus 
was felt by mous Jews at the time as a real 
catastrophe. But the way had already been pre- 
pared by Rabbinical teaching (not to speak of that 
of the great prophets and some of the psalmists) 
for a spiritualizing of the sacrificial idea; and 
this tendency received a strong impulse from the 
exigencies of the situation which left the synagogue 
as the sole religious institution in which the 
Jewish religious consciousness could express itself. 
A real satisfaction of the instincts and cravings 
which had been, to some extent, met by the 
splendid Temple-worship was provided by the 
traditional liturgy of the synagogue, which could 
be regarded as a sort of parabolic and metaphorical 
fulfilment of sacrifice in the following ways ; 

(a) It furnished forms of prayer for daily worship 
which corresponded to the original daily sacrifice. 
In accordance with this principle those days for 
which additional sacrifices had been appointed 
(Sabbaths, new moons and Festivals) were pro- 
vided with additional forms of prayer, called musaf 
( = ‘ additional’). 

(6) In the eynagoi-ue Uturgy special sections from tbe Law 
and the Uishnah, which contain the originai enactments about 
the daily and Sabbath offerings, occupy a place at the begin- 
ning of tbe service:* and on high days and festivals it is the 
rule to supplement the Pentateuch lesson by the paragraph 
from the Law which prescribes the sacrifices appropriate to the 
day. For instance, during tbe Feast of Tabernacles the para- 
graph Nu 291 *-** is read in addition from a second scroll. 

The principle underliing all this is stated in a haggadlc 
passage in the Talmud. Abraham is represented to have 
anxiously asked God ‘bow the sins of Israel would be forgiven 
when their Temple was destroyed, and they should have no- 
where to bring their sacrifices, and he was told that to read the 
duty of these sacrifices from the Torah would be accepted as a 
full equivalent’ 

(e) Further, various petitions have been introduced into the 
prayers for the restoration of the Temple services and sacrifices, 
in some cases an older prayer has been amplified in this sense. 

In these various ways the sacrificial idea has been largely 
spiritualized. ‘ The daily offeringof pray-er, praise, and thanks- 
giving morning and afternoon in the Synagogue Is a spiritual 
counterpart and fulfilment of the old daily sacrifice in the 
Temple. In this way tbe words of the prophet Hosea are in 
spirit fulfilled : IFe shall render at bullocks (the offering of) our 
Itps (Hos 14*).’4 

(4) The language employed in the synagogue 
liturgy is H^rew, witn a slight admixture of 
Aramaic. As has already been pointed out, the 
older elements in the prayers go back to a con- 
siderable antiquity (long before the Christian era) 
— possibly, in some cases, to the late Persian 
period. In such cases the prayers very probably 
1 Ta'antth, iv. 2 ; Oesterley and Box, The Religion and 
Worship of tiie Synagogue^, p. 380. 

* Oesterley and Box, foe. cif. . , 

* Cf. Singer, The Authorised Daily Prayer Booh (Utbreit 

and English), p. 9ff. , , , . 1 , 

4 Oesterley and Box, The Religion and Worship of 
Synagogue^ p. 362. It may be added that in the TaliiMdio 
period the synagogue building seems to have been modelled, to 
some extent, on the Temple. The entrance was from Die east, 
and the ark, containing the scrolls of the Law, was in 
In the modern symagogue the position is exactly reymeo, tne 
ark being placed in the Mut end, and the reader, while on tht 
bema, facing east. 
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grew up in connexion witli the Temple liturgy and 
were afterwards transferred to the liturgy of the 
eynagome. 

The language in the fixed parts of the liturgy 
is not only Hebrew, hut largely Biblical Hebrew 
— in fact a Scriptural character is deeply im- 
pressed upon the prayers generally. Whole pass- 
ages (Psalms and other sections) are taken from 
the Bible, and Biblical language is interwoven into 
the texture of the prayers. 

Outside Palestine nmonf the Jews o( the Dispersion In Orcek- 
Bpeaking countries the case was diHerent. There Greek was 
larjrcly, If not exclusively, used. It seems tliat not only the 
Scriptures, but also the most important parts (if not ail) of the 
Liturgy— such as the Shema and Shemonlh 'Kxrfh— were regu- 
larly recited in the Helleniatie synagogues in Greek, and not in 
Hebrew at all.i In the vast synagogue at Alexandria, where 
the Jews who attended the services were ranged according to 
their trades, this was the case. We are told that the signal for 
the vast audience to Join in the Amen response was given by 
the reader waving a cloth from the beina.s Even in the 
Mishnab sanction Is given to the use of any language what- 
ever in repeating the Shema, the ShemSnih ‘Esren (‘ Eighteen 
Blessings ’), and the grace at meals.* In later practice, bow- , 
ever, Hebrew has been the only language recognized as legitlm- 
ete for prayer and worship in the orthodox synagogue. 

(6) In Studying the synagogue liturgy it is all- 
important to realize the central position of the 
Law. The recitation of the Shema (which may he j 
regarded as a summary of the Law) is invested 
witli great solemnity, and is preceded and followed 
by special Benedictions, as we have seen. But the 
Sabbath morning service — which is the principal 
one — culminates in the chanting of the lesson from 
the Law. The reading of the sections is the occasion 
of much ceremony — the carrying of the scrolls to 
and from the ‘ ark ’ is invested witli great solemnity, 
not to speak of the scrolls themselves, which are 
prepared with the most elaborate care, according 
to minute rules, and are treasured in gorgeous 
and valuable vestments. The Law itself, t.e. the 
Pentateuch, is regarded as the supremo and final 
revelation of God. It stands at the head of the 
canonical books, and by the side of it the other 
two divisions of the Hebrew Scriptures, the 
jProphets and the ‘ writings ’ (Hamographa), occupy 
quite a subordinate place. They but sorye to 
illustrate and enforce its precepts, and are inter- 
preted accordingly. All this is out the expression 
of a profound conviction that God lin-s chosen to 
make a supreme revelation of Himself and His 
requirements in the divine Law ; and that man is 
sanctified by the divine Law, which is the very 
principle of ills perfection.* 

Jewish piety thus exhausts and expresses itself 
in the minute and punctilious performance of the 
divine Law os elaborately codified and defined by 
the Rabbis, Tho performanco_of_ tlicae duties is 
regarded ns exorcising a sanctifying influence on 
the worshipper ; he feels that he is, by so doing, 
obeying the divine voice ; and in this utter 
obedience lie finds a real spiritual satisfaction ; tho 
practice of it evokes in the breast of a pious Jew 
a genuine devotional spirit which finds expres.sion 
in constant and regular acts of praise and thanks- 
giving. A characteristic feature deeply impressed 
upon tho liturgy is tho regular recurrence of 
formulas of blessing or benediction ( Heb. berahah) ; 
something like a hundred are extant in Rabbinical 
literature. As a Jewish writer well says ; • Every 
manifestation of divine protection and help Inicame 
an opportunity for the pious Israelite to oiler up 
thauKsgiving in tlie usual form of a henediction.’* 
In the Uturgj- proper tho set Benediction plays an 
important part. One of tho most famous of its 
constituent elements — tho so-called ‘Eighteen 
I See BchOrer, Hist, vf tSe Jeu<th Pteplt, iv, £350.; »!»o lit 

^'*01. Totephia Suttdh (ed. Zakennmntlel), p. IPS. 

• Of. Sola, Tit 1 (exception* 2). 

*A lesson U »l8o re»d (ttom « tepenta scroll) from U» 
Frophets (I/aphtort^ 

® K. Kohler, 10. 


Blessings ’ (Shemonch 'Ji«rch = ' Eighfeen ’) — con- 
sists of a number of Benedictions constructed in 
regular form, which arc strung together, and in- 
variably end with tlie formula: ‘Blessed art Thou, 
0 liord our God, King of the Universe, Who,’ etc. 
Here remarkably the element of petition is niinglod 
with that of blessing. Tho Shemoneft 'Esreb^ is 
one of the centra! parts of the Prayer Book of tho 
synagogue; it recurs in various fonns in all the 
services, and, moreover, is recited in double form, 
first silentlj’ and then audibly, by the congregation. 
It is the Prayer {Tcphillah) par excellence {Tcphillah 
is one of its designations), and is recited by the 
congregation standin" CAinirfnAxz'standing’ is 
another designation), the most solemn attitude for 
worship recognized in tho synagogue service. 

Special benedictions are also recit<xl before and 
after the recitation of the Law, being introduced 
by the formula ‘ Bless ye.’ This is in accordance 
with Biblical precedent (Nch 8'). Tho element of 
praise is also, of course, represented by the recita- 
tion of certain psalms, especially the Hallol (Pe.» 
113-118). Another clement of great importance is 
represented by various forms of confes-sion of sin 
(Heb. rtridduy). The two great forms of this arc 
the Abfml inalkcnli, ' Our Eathcr, our King,’* and 
the 'Al Eet, ‘ for the sin.’* Tlio latter is appended 
to tho' Amidah prayer for each service of tho Day 
of Atonement.* 

LnrEiiATims.— For the enclent cultru: much new )l;rht h«» 
been thrown on this dep.srtnicnt of knowledge by excavation 
and discovery. For a pood summary of these resnIU see S. R. 
Driver, itodem lieteareh at iltutlratini} the Dihlr (Sehueieh 
hecturet), London, lOW ; of. also, H. Vincent, Canaan d’oprH 
I'exploration ricente, Paris, 1007. For the di.«covcrics at Ocrer 
and elsewhere, the PKFSt of recent years, and R. A. S. 
Macalistor's full summary In his Exearatim af Gexer, 2 vola, 
London, 1012. All-important, too, are such studies as tliooe ot 
W. Robertson Smith, Jletijten of the Sanitet't, london, JK>I ; 
W. W. Baudlssin.SftidifnzTrrffmffiseAen ItrKaionipetehkhtt, 
Lciptip, 1370-78 ; and tlie rescarelies of S. Ives Cnrtfss, I'rimi- 
tire SemiCie Jtelirrien I’a-dap, London, 1002. See also the 
Hebrew, Jewish, ami Semitic ecclions of artt- AtTAO, Hion 
mcE, ISAOES ASO Idols, Prater, Priest, pROrtTiATiox, BACW- 
ncs (with tiic literature cited), and tho corrcspondlnp artt. In 
the Bible Dictionaries ; and the art. *Kaltus((jottc*aicnst)’ in 
Hamburger, li. 058 ff. 

For tlie later Teninle^ervlcc, Hamhurper os lust cited ; the 
elder Lightfoot(J. Liphtfoot), The Temple-Semee (H'arit, Iz.), 
London, IS23; A. Edersheim, The Temple; if* itinirirv and 
Serrieet, do., n.d. (still useful) ; art. 'Tcmple-Scrvlcr'in i.'Bi, 
cols. 4043-^950; A. Buchler, Die Prietier nnd dtr Cvltnt, 
Vienna, 1695; J. Hochman, Jerutalem Temple FetHritift, 
London, 190S (Important for sourecs). Sec also G. H. Box, 
Ftryin Birth af Jemt, do. 1010, where various ceremonial 
usages of the IsterTemple are described. For the ryntgospie 
worship see the art. • Gottesdlcnst, synagogalcn.' by G. Dalman, 
In lferzog-Hauck(with the literature dte<l). Tlie various works 
ot L. Zaur are Important in this connexion ; also 1. Elbopen, 
Per jiiditehe Gattesdienet in teiner gttehiehilieJten Bnttrieifl- 
ung, Lelptig, 1918 (indispensable): 1. Abrahams, Annotated 
Edition of the Authorited Dailp Praver Boot, London, lOH, 
Eertirat Studiet, do. 1900; cf. aisoW. O. E. Ocsterlcy and 
G. H. Box, A Short Survey af the hiterafure af llabhinieat and 
liedicetal Judairm, I/mdon, 1920, pt. lib, The JerHeh Liturgy ; 
cf. also Lewis N. Dembitx, Jeicith Serrxeet in Synagogue ana 
Borne, f'hlladciphia, 3893; and W. Rosenan, Jereiih Cere- 
monial, Baltimore, 1093. 

The following xvorks of a general character deal with the 
worship both of llic Temple and ot the tynagogue: ScliDrer, 
t 2<; W. Bousset. Die Religion det Juilenlutni im 
tieutettamentliehen Zritatter^, Berlin, 10™; ; vJ. O, E. 
Oesfcrley and G. H. Box, The Religion and tt’orthlp af the 
Synayogvef, tondon, lOlL Other work* have been cSted in the 
body ot the article, G. H. liOX. 


WORSHIP (Hindu). — Woirhip aprings from 
the inward feeling of dependence upon other 
{lowers, from the awe causccl in man’R mind by the 
perception of supernatuml ngenw vhich influence 
nis or others’ welfare. The desire to gain their 
favour or propitiate them, to call forth their Rym- 
pathy, to apftca.vo or inflame their wrath, htts M 
men to invent that instrument of rite and R{)ell 
which is thought to ensure and even to enforce 


» II can oe rroa m rau i 


a ouijCT, pp. 

* SiBgfT, pp. £S-S7. J fb. pp. oi 

*See, farther, art. Pxarxx (Jewifh). 
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their assistance. Rite and spell form the centre 
of primitive belief and of institutions of religious 
or social character in ancient times. The hypo- 
thesis advanced by R. Karsten ‘ that strange and 
dangerous objects and phenomena as well as fatal 
events of every kind have suggested to primitive 
man the existence of invisible spiritual powers in 
the universe,’ ‘ that at first only the cruel and de- 
structive aspect attracted man’s attention, whereas 
the fruitful and beneficial one almost entirely 
escaped him,’ ' is, though well founded otherwise, 
not in accordance with the facts to he gathered 
from Sanskrit texts and needs reconsideration in 
that respect, or the Indian sacrifice must be 
assumed to have already passed this supposed 
stage of primitive belief. 

Hindu writers divide the various kinds of sacri- 
fice into two principal classes: nitya {‘regular’) 
and naimittika (‘accidental’) kanndni, one follow- 
ing the course of the year or the duties imposed 
upon man during life, the other comprising in- 
cidental offerings occasioned by special wishes of 
the sacrificer. This is, of course, a distinction 
more of practice than of principle, but it seems 
better than the modem distinction into thanks- 
giving, suppliant, and expiatory sacrifices, whieh 
to the student of Indian rituals will not appear 
sufiBcient ; e.g., the series of regular periodical 
offerings cannot be subsumed under any of these 
three classes. On the other hand, some scholars 
(e.gr., Wundt)® seem to overestimate the import- 
ance of expiatory ceremonies. The prayaichitta, 
though often mentioned, is more an accessory than 
a constructive element and mostly intended to 
rectify blunders committed against the ritnal. 
We do meet with expiatory rites in Indian ritual,® 
but on the whole the idea of expiation, as far as 
sin is concerned, plays no prominent part; it is 
more a juridical than a ritual subject and is 
elaborately discussed in the lawbooks. We do not 
hear of thanksgiving sacrifice ; even the term 
‘suppliant sacrihce’ we cannot accept without 
restriction. Gods are invoked to come and take 
their share in offering, but there is no deep 
emotion, no uplifting of the heart or stirring of 
the soul ; there always lingers the old idea that 
the god is ensnared by sacrifice and bound to 
render his assistance. 

India thus testifies to the results arrived at by 
ethnographical writers ‘that primitive worship, 
being prompted merely by the instinct of self- 
preservation or by interested motives, has no 
ethical character.’* It must, however, be added 
that in the punisamedha and the sarvamedha we 
find examples of the ‘ self-denying sacrifice ’ ; for 
they enjoin abandonment of all property and renun- 
ciation of the world ; ® but it is to be remembered 
that the general tendency of these sacrifices has 
grown on Indian soil and seems to be somehow 
connected with the later idea of t\ie parivrajaica, 
or ‘religious mendicant.’ Of the three purposes 
of sacrifice distinguished by La Grassene® only 
the first can, in fact, be said to hold true of the 
Vedio sacrifice. 

Every sacrifice forms an intrinsic unity, the 
special character of which throughout is dictated 
by the particular wishes for the fulfilment of which 
the sacrificer sets in motion the ritualistic appar- 
atus. If the sacrificer aims at the life of an ad- 
versary, the priests offering the - sacrifice 

must wear a red frontlet, sacrificial butter is made 

1 Origin of Worship, p. 40 ff. 

® Vblkerpsvchologie, U. 2, S30 : ‘der Urspning des Opfers.' 

» See art. Eipuxio.f akd Atokemkst (Hinda; ; J. Jouy, OIAP 
ii. 8, { 36. 

4 KaTsten, p. 97. 

s A. Hillebrandt, GlAP Ui. 2, 5 77f. 

• RUR xliv. 35 : • Alimentaire poor lea dlenz, social et oosmo- 
sodal pourrhonune, expiatoire pour Ilndiridu et pour Is genre 
humain, dans ce dernier cas altmiste.’ 


from the milk of a sick cow, and the skin necessary 
for soma-pressing is taken from a cow used as 
anustaranl during the hurial ceremonies. Subjects 
who wish to prosper their king offer the gosam- 
sacrifice, in which he is anointed on a levelled 
piece of_ ground (sthandila) and addressed as 
‘sthapati.’^ Of still more interest are the vratya- 
stomas and the mahdvrata, or solstice-sacrifice, 
where drums are beaten in order to dispel the 
demons and assist the sun, and obscene rites 
symbolize the desired fertility. Sirnilia similibus 
is the principle .which permeates the whole cult. 

The sacrifices of the domestic ritual, which are 
described in the grhyasutras, are very simple; 
they are m a rule performed by the householder 
and his wife, but they often call in a brahmana or 
mijdri to function m their stead or to assist. 
Rersons of high rank, especially kings, had their 
siiiritual adviser, the purohita ; for the gods, it is 
said, do not eat the rood of a king who has no 
purohita* The sacrifices of the krauta ritual, the 
complicated system of which is taught wth the 
utmost care, all need priestly help, and the number 
of Brahmanical functionaries increases up to six- 
teen in the so/Tui-sacrifice, with its intricate cere- 
monial, its many hymns and chants.* Nearly all 
functions are left to this band of scholarly priests, 
with whom rests the power even to destroy the 
life of him who has entrusted them with their 
office. The yajamana had to select the priests 
from the families of the Brahmanical caste, and 

E articular care had to be taken that they should 
e without bodily defects and well instructed ; for 
any blunder in the strict observation of rules, in 
the proper wording or pronunciation of the sacred 
mantras, might annihilate the result of the sacri- 
fice and even endanger the health and life of priests 
and yajamana. It is comparatively little that tlie 
saorificer and his wife can do themselves. Their 
part gradually became restricted to personal pre- 
paration or points of minor consequence.® An ex- 
ception is found only in great sattras, or sacrificial 
sessions, where none but Brahmans are admitted 
and the priestly duties devolve on the partakers. 
In India, therefore, more than elsewhere sacrifice 
has lost its social aspect, and, except in a few 
cases like the rajastiya, the aivamedna, the afore- 
said sattras, and a few traces of sacra publica in 
the Bigveda,* it can be regarded only as a private 
institution. 

Particular care was bestowed on selecting the 
day fit for sacrifices and the place where the tantra, 
the sacrificial ‘tissue,’ was to be woven; there 
were no temples as in later times, but the special 
character of the sacrifice and priestly knowledge 
determined the spot where the holy grass had to 
be strewn as carpet for the gods and the fires had 
to be made. All irauta sacrifices require three 
fires : the dhavanvya, the daksina, and the gdrha- 
patya fire, corresponding to heaven, antariksa, 
and earth, and dedicated to the world of gods, 
ancestors, and men.’ No doubt, this way oi 
selecting and preparing the sacred ground _had_ its 
origin in the custom of pastoral tnbes® pitching 
their tents anywhere, and had been retained by 
the conservative mechanism of sacrificial rules. 
Between the three fires (of whieh the da^na 
serves also for conjuring purposes and is protobly 
the successor of the old magic fire) the vedi is 
traced, a place of special sanctity, where the gods 


1 Eat. xxil. 11. 11. s GTA P lU. 2, p. 139, { 72. 

» Oldenberg, Rel. dts Feda®, p. 375. „ „ 

4 See art. Priest, PEiESTnooD (Hindu) ; J. EBBelmg, oUR x**- 
1882], xxi. ; YajneScarasarman Vidyamihnkara, P- 61 : 
iVeber, Indische Studien, x. [Leipzig, 186S) 141il. ; 
ond V. Henry, l/AgnifiotTia, 2 vols., Poris, 1005-07 ; Oldenberg , 
p. 758 and passim. . , 

6 Gf. Oltramare, ‘Le E6Ie du Yajamlna,’ Musion iv. l. IISOS). 
• EUlebrandt, Vsdie Myth., U. 121 ff. 

Tib. 00 » Oldenberg*, p. 846. 
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are supposed to sit dovrn and take their meal, 
and every precaution is taken by word and action 
to ward off the demons and destroy their evil 
influences. 

in the objects of sacrifice there is little variety. 
Dillerent lands of milk, cakes made of rice or 
barley, flour, etc., form tlie materials for the obla- 
tions of the new and full moon sacrifice and its 
almost endless modifications ; the cakes are oflered 
on potsherds or tablets, the number of which 
depends upon the character of the cod to whom 
they are given. The ordinary poSubandha, or 
animal-sacrifice, requires goats, rams, bulls, which 
are oflered almost indiscriminately to all gods, the 
difference generally being expressed by the shape, 
colour, and other bodily characteristics of the 
animal.' Horse-sacrifices {ahiamedha [g.«.]), which 
Me regarded as an act of state and are of great 
importance, are of course an exception. There 
were in ancient India even human sacrifices, cele- 
brated svith the same pomp and following nearly 
the same ritual ns the horse-sacrifice, till they 
were gradually replaced by the milder practice of 
an ordinary pa^uhandha.'^ Of other materials we 
find in a few cases sura, an intoxicating drink, 
sometimes in the Rigveda honey ; the liquor the 
gods like best is the juice of the soma-plant, pressed 
and offered in the agnis(oma (a spring festival), 
and its numerous varieties. More than other 
sacrifices the ioma-sacrifice is an imitation and 
representation of heavenly proceedings. As Soma, 
the moon, contains the heavenly ambrosia, so the 
yellow shoot of an unknomi (and probably often 
changed) plant is supposed to yield that costly 
drink enjoyed by devas and pitaras. If an analogy 
to the ‘sacrifice of the God,’ so well treated by 
J. G. Frazer, ever existed in India, it cannot be 
looked for anywhere else than in the sacrifice of 
the plant representing a ray of the lunary god. 

The norm of all sacrifices belonging to the hauta 
ritual is given by the daria-pumamasaisti (the 
now and full moon sacrifice), the pahibandha 
(animal-sacrifice), and the agni^toma (the soma- 
offering) ; all other sacrifices follow these, with 
variations required by the special case. The whole 
series of ceremonies forms a tantra, ‘tissue,’ the 
framework, into which the dvdpa is inserted. _ The 
tantra remains the same for almost every sacrifice ; 
the dvdpa consists of the chief offerings and in- 
vocations (verses, etc.) and varies^ according to 
circumstances. All ceremonies, unctions, libations, 
spells, etc., converge to the one point, to bring 
aoout that religious potency, ‘ the magical soul of 
the sacrifice,’ as it may be called, whicli forms the 
spiritual instrument that ensures succe.ss. Hubert 
and Mauss* have well illustrated the metamor- 
phosis which takes place in the persons as well as 
in the implements needed for sacrifice. All that 
concerns gods must be of divine character ; the 
gaiamdna must be prepared by certain rites in 
order to be worthy to approach the precincts of 
the supernatural. This is done bj; various pen- 
ances, by shaving, bathing, abstaining from looJ 
and sexual intercourse, etc. Different substances 
are used to impart their mystic powcr,_ are poured 
over him, inhaled by him, etc. The implements 
arc consecrated with mantras or yajus; e.jt., the 
rice is throum into the winnowing basket with the 
words, ‘I take yon at the impulse of God Savitp, 
with the arms of the Alvins,’ etc. If they bring 
an animnl-sacrifice, the sacrificial post erected on 
the wrfi is sanctified by unctions and mantras and 
looked upon as a thing of superior holiness. Tlic 
oblations arc consecrated b3’ various ceremonies, 

1 OldcnbcrE^ p, Si6; nillcbrEndt, Titrt \md GitUr 1m wi 
Ritual, Breslau, IPOS. 

»Cf. iirtl.Hc«ixSJiramc»(lnd!»n),8cTnEt(innda). 

* ' Essai »ur 1» natur« et U tonctioa da »»cnfior,* ASce it 
tlBPT-SSJ 4S, 51, 58 IT. 


among which the part/agniJxirana deserves special 
mention. 

The priest takes a firebrand and carries It three times round 
the oblation or the animal, dcssrihinu thna a matric circle In 
onlcr to keep off the demons and make Uie lietiin .avpropriate 
to the gods. Several libations precede the main offering. In 
an animal-sacrifice the divine esvence, aihie), j>cm)eates the 
animal when it is on the point of lining immnlated and rent 
along the path of gods, communicates ite'cit to the fajamdna, 
who touches it on its trap to the slaughtering place itr nicaus 
of the roprfjfrapupf, the two spits upon which llie rnpd (the 
omentum) is later to lie roasted. After the reciiaiion ot exj'ia. 
torj- mantras, apologizing tor the crime to he committed, the 
animal is ‘(]iiic{ed’ by strangulation. Thove performers who 
are not immediately concerned in this act step back and sit 
down, turning their face towanis the dAurunifn fire In order 
to avoid being eye-witnesses ol the act. The religions drama 
has then reached its climax. Among the parts ot the animal 
assigned to the gods the omentum is most conspicuous ; the 
bloM is poured out for the demons, wlio later receive nl-o tlie 
husks ot the grain. Special parts of llic prin-lpal oblations 
form the i(fd, which is the portion of the urie-ts and tlie sacri* 
fleer and is regarded as a mystic deity who is invoked «illi great 
Bolcmnily to come together «dth other mystic (lowers ol tlie 
universe and bestow pros{>crity on the pnjamdna. The cere- 
mony then gradually relaxes: the 'tissue' has been woven. It 
must be dissolved again. As the drama after the [K’riiictia. so 
the Bacriflcc must descend from the summit which it lias readied 
and dismiss the performer from its magic circle to his worldly 
atmosphere. Various libations follow the prarthilnas. The 
butter or fat that is left over is thrown into the fire ; to are 
some of the implements, wliilc othetB, especially those (icnc- 
trated by some magic sutetance Imtvarted to them by the pur- 
pose which they Ben-cd, are concealed in tlie ground. Tlie 
flaerincer finishes his vow by repealing the same rnuiitraa which 
he said at the beginning, of course with the modifications 
required by tlie different situation: he 'loosens' the lacriflce 
(vimu/leliaii). A batli In some cases concludes the sacrifice. 

A good many accessory practices serve to en- 
force tbe general purpose of the sncriCcc: the 
heads of certain animals, immured in the agnisiti, 
give the altar strength and soliditv; an avaA-tl 
plant laid in tbe holes dug for the piflars or posts 
of the house prevents the house from breaking into 
a blaze. These accretions are like small rivtilcfs 
which feed the main stream of sacrificial eflectivo- 
ness. But secondary designs may also bo fulfilled. 

He who stands in need of min has to fasten the 
rope by means of which the animal is tied to the 
sacrificial post, round the bottom } if the priest’s 
intentions are friendly towards tbe sacrificor, he 
holds himself stmight while oflering ; if his in- 
tentions arc inimical, he stoops ; if ho wants some- 
body to be bis friend, be tnms the prass-stones 
one towards tbe otlier. It is possible to foretell 
the future from single occurrences, to expiate 
certain blunders or faults, etc.— practicas accom- 
panying the sacrifice which crept into the ritual 
from an older stmtum, from timas when the ritual 
was less developed and mere syrabojic actions 
stiflic^ to work man’s will. But the dificrcnce is 
only one of degree. It is usual to draw a sitarp 
line between magic and sacrifice (or, mtlicr, re- 
ligion ; forFacrificeformcdpartofancicntrcIipion). 
But the present writer fails to discover the line in 
tbe face of facts. Magic is the lowasl stratum in 
the development of religion. The limits between 
magic and sacrifice are constantly shifting, in 
consequence not of clmnge of 8y.«tcm, of inward 
dissimilarity, but of intellectual progress and 
growing enfightenment 

•To th* opfrator the magical act,' nay It. R. Jtarett, 'U 
pcncraijy a projection of Imperative will, and epcctficaUy one 
that move* on a BU|>cr7iormal plane.' 1 

If that will has become less imperative, a little 
more subdued by tbe feeling of being subjected to 
supematnml powers indcjiendcnt of itself, inagic.al 
art has changed into rciimon. As the genius of 
Greek art lies conce.slcd tinder tbe awkward 
attempts of antecedent tinie-s and awaits its rclc-sse 
by tbe proCTess of intellect, so the genius of rc- 
lipon in order to Itc freed from tbe entangling net 
of magical superstition awaits the progress of 
civilization. If to a symbolic action the performer 
prefers a sacrifice, the instrument becomes sono- 
t • From Sptll to PrajBr.* Ffc xr.IU, 
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what loftier, more refined by the invocation of 
higher powers, but remains altogether akin to the 
lower art of the magician. Thu god receives his 
share in order that he may CTant the request ; but 
he stands in need of the oblation as much as the 
sacrificer stands in need of his assistance. In the 
Indian sacrifice the mutuality begins to give way 
to the conception of the god’s grace, but is not yet 
vanished. The mind of the ancient poets and 
ritualists is perfectly aware of the mystic power of 
sacrifice ; we see it personified in the Vedic hymns 
and considered as a magical element by means of 
which the gods produced the world* and the 
ancestors achieved their wonderful deeds; to the 
ancient ritualists who invented countless legends 
in order to account for its origin, its disappearance 
and its single practices and variations, “ it is still 
more ; to them it appears as creator and creation, 
as centre of life and universe, even as a living 
being that is created and killed and reborn again 
in innumerable alternations. The present writer 
therefore agrees with Haug,® who was the first to 
define Indian sacrifice as ‘a kind of witchcraft,’ 
with Wundt,'* who defines sacrifice as ‘an out- 
growth of ma^c art,’ with Marett, who, though 
conceding that from one point of view magic and 
religion must be held apart in thought, yet thinks 
that from another point of view they may legiti- 
mately be brought together.® Sylvain Ldvi is also 
of the same opinion ; 

‘Le sacrifice qui rtple lea rapports de I'homme aveo les 
diWniWs est une opiration micanique qui agit par son ^nergie 
intime ; oachi au sein de la nature, il tie s’en adgage qiie sous 
I’aotion magitjue du pr6tre. Les dieux inquieta et malveillants 
se roient obliges de capituler, raincus et soumis par la force 
mSme qui leur a donn4 la grandeur. . . . Le sacrifice a done 
tous les caractSres d’une operation magique.’® 

The Indian sacrifice has, it is true, partly passed 
beyond this first stage and ascended a higher step; 
the very word ynjna, equal to Iranian yasna, 
already betrays a loftier conception, and with still 
more reason this may be said of a great part of the 
Vedic hymns ; but tue ceremonial itself leaves no 
doubt that it is deeply rooted in magical art. 

Inseparable from the sacrifice is the word.^ 
With a few exceptions, which are met in ancestor- 
worship and oflerings to malign deities and are 
easily accounted for,® the word, be it prose or 
verse, is the constant companion of ritual action, a 
kind of spiritual agent directing it to its goal. 

‘ The spell or uttered “ must,” ' 3Iarett says, ‘ will tend, I con- 
ceive, to embody the very life and soul of the affair. Nothing 
initiates an imperative more cleanly, cutting it away from the 
formative matrix of thought and launching it on its free career, 
than the spoken word. ... It is the very type of a spiritual 
projectile.’" 

The mystery of human speech has led to many 
speculations in India as well as elsewhere ; **' but it 
becomes, even according to Indian notions, especi- 
ally important by association with sacrifice : *‘ vug 
devebhyo yajilarn vahati (‘ speech leads the sacrifice 
to the gods’), says Sat. Brdhm. i. 4.4.2. Corre- 
sponding with the tendency to make everything 
subordinate to the general character of the sacri- 

> Bergaigne, ha Rel. vid. (of. Index, $.v, ‘ Sacrifice ') ; Ludwig, 
Rer Jhgveda, iii. 29911. ; OldenbergS, p. 320. 

* Sylvain L6vi, La Doctrine du sacrifice, Paris, 1898, passim. 

® * Ifeber die urspriingliche Bedeutung des Wortes brahma,’ 

SEA W, 18G8, p. 16. 

* Volkerpsychologie, IL 2, 3S9, 342, 447. 

» FL XV. 165 ; of. also M. Winternitz, ‘ Witchcraft in Ancient 
India,’ New World, vii. [1898J 623. 

* La Doctrine du sacrifice, pp. 9 f., 129. The views of Olden- 
berg- (p. 313 ff.), Oltramare (‘ Le U6le du Yajamana,' p. 8£f.), 
and Lyall {Asiatic Studies'^, ii. 76 ff.) are somewhat different, 

7 Bergaigne, i. 296, ii. 267. 

* Of. also OldenbeigS, p. 431. 

» FL XV. 160. See also Hubert’s excellent treatise on 
‘Magie,’ Dictionnaire des antiquitis, v. 31, p. 25 f.; Hubert 
and Mauss, ‘ Esquisse d’une thdorie ginSrale de la mape,' ASoe 
[1002-03] 61 ff. ; V. Henry, La Magie, passim. 

10 D. O. Brinton, Religions oj Primitive Peoples, London, 
1898, p. 86; Bergaigne, Index, s.v. ’Prifere.’ 

11 Bergaigne, i. 296. 


fice, the ritual tries not only by diflerent modula- 
tions (low, loud, mezzo, very frequent stoppings) 
to accommodate speech to the diflerent situations, 
but also to distinguish from the formulas and 
prayers of the ordinary sacrifice the imprecations 
aiming at the destruction of the foe and hia 
prosperity. The person who utters the male- 
diction has to use ‘ rudenesses of speech,’ i.e. words 
distinguished by hard consonants or otherwise ex- 
pr^sive of its inward tendency.* A hymn having 
this imprecatory character, which may have once 
accompanied an act of sorceiy, is met with in the 
collection of the Rigveda.^ It is worth mentioning 
that also in other cases verses or formulas tiy to 
indicate, by choosing adequate expressions, the 
action they are intended to accomplish ; a con- 
ciliatory spell, e.y., repeats the preposition sam 
{‘ together* or ‘with’), the plant arundhatl, heal- 
ing broken limbs, is addressed in a mantra that 
often makes use of derivations from the root mh, 
‘to grow.’ The marical art often presses verses 
or formulas of the higher descent into its low 
service ; prayers addressed to Artemis, Helios, or 
Christian saints sometimes appear auxiliary to 
w’itchcraft practices. The question has as yet not 
been answered — and probably remains unanswer- 
able — ^ivhether this ^use is not comparatively 
modern and the texts may not have replaced older 
wordings more in keeping with the stratum to 
which the practices they are alluding to belong. 
It is a long way from spell to prayer, as long as 
from magic to sacrifice. The word ceases to be 
spell and turns into prayer as soon as it is felt to 
be depending in its effect, not upon the imperative 
will of the speaker, but upon the good will or the 
grace of a superhuman power. The modem notion 
of prayer, fashioned under the influence of Jeivish 
and Cnristian creed, os lifting the heart to God and 
abiding in His will and law has not yet sprung up 
in Indian sacrifioe. Even the prayer which we 
find at the end of the new and full moon sacrifice* 
seems more a conclusive recapitulation of the 
principal wishes than a prayer in our sense. The 
only exception in the ritual seems to occur in 
the sacrifacial atmosphere of Varuna, where de- 
votion of heart and forgiveness of sin form a 
characteristic feature. But it must be ov’ned that 
there are prayers, at least in the Vedic collections 
of hymns and also in India, that testify to the 
universal existence of prayer in primitive times.* 
The ‘ salvum fac regem ’ of India ® is by no means 
inferior to national anthems of modem nations, 
and there are other hymns of still higlier type in 
the Rigveda. It seems probable that they repre- 
sent, tliough earlier in time, a higher state_ of 
civilization than the sacrificial practices, which, 
though later recorded, nevertheless were inherited 
from remote antiquity. 


B. — A. Bergaigne, La Religion vidique. 3 voIb., 
J3, i.-iiL passim (of. Index, s.vv. 'Saorifleateur,^ 
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A. F. Alfred Hillebrandt. 

WORSHIP (Jain). — i. Svetambara.' — (a) 
Morning tcorship . — Tlie hour ^ the morning and 
more elaborate tvorship in a Svetambara temple 
is 7.30. Leaving their shoes at the gateway that 
guards the temple courtyard, the worshippers 
come to a room where the more devout and more 
leisured exchange their secular dress for the two 
freshly- washed cloths * (a loin-cloth and a shoulder- 
scarf) in which alone they may enter the inner 
shrine. They also leave in this room any money 
they have brought and desire to keep, for the 
tlrtftahknra must have ever^^thing on which his 
eye ‘lights,’ and those two cloths admit of no 
pockets for concealment. The worshippers now 
ascend the steps to the temple proper, at the 
doorway of which are two carved beasts support- 
ing the threshold.* These are said to repre.sent 
Yaksa and Yak^ani, the servants of the tirthahkara 
to whom the temple is dedicated. It is left to 
the temple-seiwants to worship these beasts, the 
ordinary devotees having, so they saj-, no time 
to spend on them. The ritual acts of the lay- 
worshipper are our best guide in investigating 
this worship, for the temple-ofliciant, usually a 
Briihman, or even a gardener by caste, can give 
no reliable instniction.^ 

In the open porch {mandapa} ontAAe the temple- 
door the devotee marks liis own forehead with the 
auspicious salfron-mark (or chandana), using, of 
course, his third finger to make the mark, and 
then circumambulates the temj)le outside three 
times in the auspicious way, i.e, with his right 
hand nearest to the building. Still standing out- 
side the temple, the worshipper joins his hands 
together in the attitude of prayer immortalized in 
DilreFs ‘Praying Hands,’ and says for the first 
time ‘ NissaJtt.’ An instructed devout worshipper 
uses this expression not once (ns is the common 
wont), but tnree times:* (1) he says it outside, 
in the temple-porch, asking that ho may be cut 
oil and freed from all worldly cares ; (2) crossing 
the tlireshold and standing just inside, he again 
says it, asking that he may be cut off and freed 
from all thought of the temple-sen-ants or his 
fellow-worshippers ; (3) when ho comes to the 
great spiritual point of his worship, he repeats the 
word once more, asking that he may be cut off 
from all thought of the -worship he himself has 
offered, and enabled to concentrate all his thoughts 
on the qualities of the tirthahkara. 

As the worshipper crosses the raised threshold, 
it is interesting to see that he does not hesitate 
to put his foot on the plain boss of it — a thing no 
Bnlhman would do, believ-ing it to bo the seat of 
Gane-ki.* The worshipper is now in the Hall of 

1 Tht worship ot the iion-idol»troiis Slh&nak»Tisi «ect bu 
fclrvody been de*=CTihe<I In art. PRATm (Jain). 

STli’ese two cloths the worelilmwr keeps In this room tnd 
pa}-» the terople-sen-»nt to wash for him after ererj- act of 
wor«hIp. 

5 Tliese etranpe ftnlmnls are »lso seen In ererr Hinda teinpte- 
threrhohl ; for other explinitlons of them see the present 
writer's Riles of the Ihfiee-llom, Oxtmi, 1920, p, 372. 

4 et.\mhara J.%Ins can never in a SveUmhira temple receive 
money tor worshipping; Indeed they cannot even nctns hesd 
clerk 'to tlie temple, so tl»t those re»jions!ble for temple 
worship necessirily lielonc to nn alien filth ; hence the 
dithonlty of enininc accurate knowledtje of Svelimbara worship. 
Many Jnins have private shrines in tiicir own hotises (there are 
said’to be SCO in Ahm.vti!>id alone); if they luse, they wor- 
ship there first in private l>efore cominjr on to public temple 
worship. 

» So far the writer has found no trace of this custom in a 
ITlndu temple. 

« See the present writer's Riles of the Tsriee.Bom, p. E73. 


Assembly, or sabha mandapa, a hall supjtorted by 
a circle of pillars and at the present day generally 
disfigured by the crude.^t colourings, terrible blues 
and reds and 5 -ellows mingled together on a plaster 
background ; but in the older temples on Alount 
Abu {Rajputanii)_ or Satninjaya Hill (State of 
Pnlitiinn) tlio delicate tracery In stone or marble 
of the struts between the pillars in this hall and 
the carved work surrounding the doorway leading 
to the inner shrine make the wliole resemble a 
veritable ivory palace in fragility and delicacy. 
The worshipper proceeds at once to cross the 
threshold and enter the inner shrine (ffabhdro). 
Visitors, however, must advance onlj- up tothedoor- 
way ; but, standing there, they can gam a view not 
only of the big image of the principal tirth.-iiikara 
fmida nuyaka) of that particular shrine,* perhaps 
MahSvira, to whom the ■whole temple is deuiented, 
and the two servants (Yak^a and Yakf,nnl) that 
flank the big image, but also of the fow-s of 
twentv-four smaller tirthahkara that, arranged 
on a long altar-shelf, stretch on either side of the 
'main ima"e for the wliole length of the inner 
shrine. There are very often two smaller doors 
leading from the Hall of Assembly to this inner 
shrine, and opposite each of these on the altar- 
shelf 0 X 0 arranged large images of some othei 
tirthahkara, periiops Adinfilha and Bi^ahhadeva 
respectively. All tne tirthahkara in a ^vetAmbara 
temple are represented with staring glass eyes, 
and with carvea stone loin-cloths. They arc ncnrly 
ahvays, too, seated figures, the larger images Ijcing 
adorned ■with jewels and flowers. Below the big 
central statue of Mahfivlra (let us say) nmv be 
seen a gleaming image of some tirthahJuxra (pernaps 
PurSvanatba) tasbioned out of five metals. 

On a lower altar-shelf there may or ninv not be 
a folding brass lotus-flower with some tirthahkara 
in the centre and twenty-three smaller images of 
tirthahhira in bas-relief on the petals ; or a little 
tray wtli the eight good omens that always 
precede a tirthahkara ; or a copper plate (the 
mantra of Vijaya) covered with mystic symbols ; 
or twenty-four two-inch brn-ss plates, c.ncb be-aring 
outline pictures of the tirthahkara. All of lliesc 
may or may not bo present, but there must be at 
least one Stddha cha/.-ra, for no temple is complete 
unless it contains this crystallized creed of .Jaini.sm. 
The Siddha chakra resembles a little tray ; in the 
centre is a raised figure of an Arilianta, and arotind 
it the figures of Sfidlm, Upfidhyaya, Acbarya, and 
Siddha, and between the encircling ligures arc 
written the namc-s of the Three Jewels of the Jain 
faith : Right Knowledge, Right Faith, and Right 
Conduct, and tapa (austerity), the key-word to the 
Jain system.* 

In a SvetAmbara temple the worshipper bids for 
the right to win merit by performing the worship 
under the form of ‘auctioning the ghi.’ Any 
number of worshippers may purchase the right 
for sums varying irom five annas to one rupee or 
more, and cadi Bucce.'sful bidder start.s the morning 
worship again from the very beginning as soon ns 
his predccc-ssor has finished.* The first worshipper 
enters the inner shrine and, removing the jewels 
and old flowers, performs i.e. washes tlie 

idol with water and milk and the five nectars, 
drying it afterwards most carefully with dilFercnt 
cloths {nhgaluilehchand piijd). As soon ns the 
idol is dry, the worshipt>er nibs a little bardta^ 
all over it with his second and third fingers, and 
then marks it with lionid .saffron {chandana pujd) 
in fourteen different places in the following order : 

* Rc«>;nilraWe »l occe by the differinp symbol* »t the hue 
of the idol*. 

* See the prewnt wTiter* Heart ofJainirm, p. 252. 

5 Ibis teiTdsa is eo tijvrruire Ihxt It can only be applied to 
the chief imape. A very rich worshipper mifht *l»o caae the 
ima^ all o»er with gold- or •ilver-irat. 
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right toe, left toe, right knee, left knee, right 
wrist, left wrist, right shoulder, left shoulder, top 
of skull, forehead, throat, heart, navel, and centre 
of right palm ; and, as he marks it, he sings ten 
separate verses in its praise. 

If the worshipper is a very rich man, he may 
now offer fifty rupees, in return for which he or 
(if he be indolent as well as rich) the temple- 
officiant null pub on the idol its very best jewellery' 
— crown, necklace, ear-rings, bracelets, armlets, 
girdle, sandals, all of gold — and give it a gold or 
silver coco-nut to hold in its hands. (The best 
jewellery may also include ropes of pearls.) If 
the worshipper cannot afford more than twenty- 
five rupees, the second-best jewellery only will be 
brought out. Except when a wealthy client is 
present or on great festivals, the ordinary 
worshipper proceeds at once to decorate the 
statue with flowers and garlands (pu^a puja). 
He then steps outside * the inner shrine to perform 
the remaining ritual acts; he waves a stick of 
incense [dhupa puja) and a lamp (dipa puja) at 
the threshold or the shrine, and places on the 
table in the Hall of Assembly before the doorway 
of the inner shrine rice {aksata piija), the only 
grain which (unlike Hindu ritual) can ever be 
offered in a Jain temple, sugar {naivedya puja), 
and fruit {phafa piija), such as coco-nut, plantains, 
mangoes, or almonds.® It is important to notice 
how the last three oflerings are made. 

The worshipper arrears the rice in the following form : 



• • • <f>) 



On the centre of (a), if a rich man, be places a coin of varying 
value, and beside it or on it be places the sugar and the fruit. 
This tivastika sign ( 0 ) s^’mbolizes the gati in which a man may 
be born according to his accumulated hoarxls of past kanna, 
either as a dweller in heaven or in hell, as a man or a beast. 
The three little heaps (b) represent the Three Jewels of the Jain 
faith which lead a man to mokfa (c), symbolized by the sign of 
one dot in the segment of a circle. 

In studying the worship in a Jain or a Hindu 
temple special attention must always be paid to 
four points : 

(1) Who is allowed to go into the inner shrine. 
It was surprising to be told that in a Svetambara 
temple any devout Jain lady of position who had 
bathed and came wearing clean clothes might 
enter the inner shrine and indeed perform every 
ritual act that a layman is allowed to do.* 

(2) What change the offering undergoes by 
being oft'ered to a god. In a Jain temple the 
deeply interesting change from naivedya to 
prasdda^ is unkno^vn, and the word -^asada is 
never used, hut in a Svetambara or Digam bara 
temple, once food has been oflered to the (irthahlcara, 

' Note that, unlike a Vai^ava idol, the images of the male 
tirlhaiikara are never draped in actual clothes. 

s A worshipper in ordinary dress can perform the remaining 
•Ota, as they are done outside the inner shrine. 

* If a child, e.y., comes into a temple accidentally bringing 
with it a plantain, or some sugar, or a copper coin in its open 
band, these must be added to the offering, for ‘ the eye of the 
god has lighted on them.’ 

< The present writer, however, has never actually seen a 
woman enter the inner shrine. 

® Far the change the offering undergoes in a Hindu temple 
see the present wTiter’e Hiles of the Tunee-Bom, p. 385. 


it is called^ dcva dravya, or, very often by the 
ignorant, nirmahja.^ 

(3) What may and may not be offered. In a 
Dmambara temple no fresh fruit maybe offered, 
and in a Svetambara temple no over-ripe fruit 
may be given. 

(4) Perhaps most illuminating of all, who eats 
the offering. In a temple of Visnu all can take 
communion with their god and' eat the food, 
which is known as prasada ; in a temple of Siva 
only a fallen and despised set of pujdris Itnown as 
atita^ can eat the food, which, once it has been 
oflered, is called nirmalya ; hut in some Svetambara 
temples, as a mark of special honour, Blintas are 
given the fruit and the sugar, the rice being sold 
to ‘menial people’ in open market, for no Jain 
of position would knowingly buy and eat deva 
dravya. 

To account for the honour paid to the Bhafas, the legend is 
told of how, when Aluhanimad Ghazni was in power, two 
Bhatas laid their living bodies on the burning pyre at 
jPalitapa daj’ after day and wye burnt to death, to ransom the 
images on the sacred Hill of Satruiijaya from desecration. In 
commemoration of their heroism, tlie whole offering (fruit, 
sugar, and rice) is given to Bhafas in the State of PalitSpa ; 
elsewhere they are sometimes given the fruit and sugar only. 

If there he no Bhato, the head-clerk of the temple 
distributes the fruit and sugar among the temple- 
servants and their children. 

As a rule, cooked food is not offered in s 
Svetambara temple, hut on the occasion of a 
marriage in his family some wealthy client miglit 
send doivn a specially dainty dish. This would be 
put on the open table in the Hall of Assembly, 
and not offered behind a curtain, as in a temple of 
"Visnu,® and would afterwards he eaten by a BhS^ 
or, failing him, by a temple-servant. 

When these oflerings have been duly made and 
arranged, all is ready for the great act of spiritual 
worship. ‘As bread is flavourless without salt,’ 
runs the proverb, ‘so w'orship is without savour 
and useless, unless Mom pw/aoe performed.’ The 
• worshipper first prostrates himself three times 
' (chaityavandana piija) before the main idol (the 
I mula ndyaka), which gazes out from its shelf in 
the inner shrine into the Hall of Assembly, and 
then savs the third Nissahi, asking to be cut off 
from all remembrance of his own acts of worship 
and ofl’ering.s. He proceeds to perform bhdva 
puja ; but neither then nor at any other time does 
he offer petitions for any spiritual or material 
boon ; rather he encourages himself by remember- 
ing the virtues of the tirthahkara, ‘ like a soldier 
beiore the tomb of Napoleon,’ and devotes himself 
to singing the saint’s praises. Finally he walks 
backwards, as though in the presence pf royalty, 
to the main door, towards which the chief image is 
looking (‘only a “fool-mau” walks out by a side 
door ’), ,and, arrived at the threshold, repeats the 
word Avissahi, thereby asking to he allowed to 
follow his necessary avocations every day. As he 
says it, he hows with joined hands to the idol. A 
devout Jain will say this word again as he leaves 
the porch of the temple, and a third time before 
he passes out into the street from the gateway of 
the temple courtyard ; but the uninstnicted gener- 
ally content themselves with saying it once. 

• It is " compulsory ” on us to do part of this worship in the 
early morning, and part of it at noon,’ E.aid a leading Jam 
oSiciaf to the writer, ‘ but, as we ore in Government ollloc* »» 
mid-day, we do it all together in the morning.’ 

On the^great festivals, and at places of pilgrim- 
age like Satmnjaya, Abu, and Crirnar, the writer 
has witnessed more elaborate worship. Sometimes 
royal worship is offered, when a brush of Tibeten 
cow’s hair (chamari puja) is waved in front of tue 
main image, and three silver nmbrellas are placed 
1 This word properly belongs to food offered to filv*. 
s See RiUe of the Twice- Bom, p. 320. 

» Ib. p. 402. 
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over it. At other times a silver image of some 
txrthahkara is plaaed on a silver throne in the 
Hall of Assembly* The leen all sit on one side 
and the vroraen on the other and offer snatra pitja, 
by singing songs in its honour. Or a pilgrim may 
urchase the privilege of sitting in a silver chariot, 
olding a little silver image in his lap, and being 
thus dragged three times round outside the temple 
— a sort of circumambulation dc luxe. On 
^atrufijaya Hill a special pilgrimage is performed, 
knovvn as ‘ the Ninety-nii*e,^when daily for over 
three months the pilgrim must toil up the stone 
stairway to the top of the hill, circumambulate 
the most famous temple, and tramp dowm again in 
honour of the ninety-nine thousand times that a 
tlrthahJcara visited ^atrufijaya. ‘But, as life is 
short, we only do it ninety-nine times, and leave 
out the thousands ! ’ On the last day of the ninety- 
nine the pilgrim offers the eightfold worship wth 
more than the usual ‘harmony-harmony,’^ as an 
English-spei^ing Jain once called it. 

In a big Svetambara temple there is often a 
map of Mount Abu, a plan of Sameta Sikhara (in 
Bengal), or a model of the great temple of 
Satrunjaya. On the special days when merit is 
gained by going to these pilgrim resorts a man 
who is too poor or too busy to undertake the 
journey may yet gain merit by offering to the map 
or plan or mouel the fourfold pujd of lamp, incense, 
rice, and fruit. In the same way, if a man is too 
ill to get out of bed and come to the temple, he 
may offer worship to a picture of the twenty-four 
tirtkahkara at home,* for the Indian proverb runs 
prettily: ‘If you cannot offer a flower, offer a 
petal.’ 

All through the day worshippers can come and 
do bhdvapujd, for the god is never put down for a 
siesta as among the Hindus in a temple of Vi§nu, 
though the wired doors of the inner shrine are 
often looked to keep off thieves. 

(6) Evening^ worsfiip. — In the evening, as a rule, 
only the paid temple-oSioiant enters the inner 
shrme, for no layman wants the trouble of bathing 
and donning the special dress so late in the day. 
At sunset the hanging lamps in the Hall of 
Assembly are lighted, as are also two or more 
lamps of clarified butter in the inner slirine ; and, 
before beginning the evening service, the officiant 
lights some incense and places it in front of the 
chief idol of the temple. Then the right to per- 
form the evening worship is auctioned (it can bo 
sold to five successive Avorshippers), and the offici- 
ant from inside the shrine hands to the highest 
bidder the little aratl lamp. This consists of two 
tiers of lamps ; in the upper tier is only one lamp, 
and in the lower there are five ; in each of these 
six lamps a little wick is floating in clarified 
butter.* Five times the Avorshipper waves this 
frotn left to right, singing, as he does so, the 
special dirntihymn, Avhilst all the other worshippers 
bang gongs, beat drums, and make as much noise 
as possible. Each sucpessful bidder follows suit. 
■When the arati piija is complete, the AvaAung of 
the fnahgala-dxpaka is performed. A maftgala 
lamp consists of a lamp in a saucer; it bums 
camphor in the saucer and ghl in the lamp itself ; 
it has only one u-ick and can be anctioneu to only 
one worshipper. As the Avorshipper Avaves it from 
left to right three times, he sings the mahgala- 
dtjmka hymn, and again all the instruments, 
musical and unmusical, are played. The object 
of the fira/j-Avaving is said to be to protect the 
worshippers themselves from all molestation by 

* 8t« B'fnrt J’oi'num, p. £54. 

* In this rasf, of mutltlnR It with freshly pioand and 

molrtened saffron, he scatUm over tha plcturo dried saSroa 
(r«tej>3) brouRht from the temple. 

* No lamp m.Ay be burnt In the Inner shrine, unless It cou- 
talns phi or camphor. Oil l» never allowed there. 
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evil powers of darkness during the night. The 
mahgala-dtpaka is Avaved for the Avelfare of the 
whole Avorld. The incense is alloAved to bum itself 
out, which it does hy about 8.30 p.m., when all 
the shrine doors are locked hy the officiant and 
(since the jewels are left on the idol all night) 
inspected by the temple Avatchman before the final 
shutting up of the temple about 9 o’clock. It is 
noticeable that (unlike the eA’ening ritual in a 
temple of Vi§nu), there is no stretching out of the 
hands by the Avorshippers to either draft or mah- 
gala-divaka. 

2 . Digambara. — (a) Momiug worship. — It is 
easier to obtain information in a Digambara 
temple, since the officiant there is himself a Jain. 
The main lines of the Avorship are the same as in 
the Svetambara temple (washing, drying, offering 
rice, dry fruit, incense, and lamp) ; but hetAveen 
the worship in a Digambara temple Avhich belongs 
to the Tevapanthi and that in one belonging to the 
Yisapauthi there are many minor differences. In 
any Digambara temple the idols on the long shelf 
in the inner shrine liaA’e no eyes, no carved loin- 
cloths, and Avear no jeAvels or flowers. Fresh fruit 
cannot be offered to them, and no Avoman on any 
consideration is allowed to enter the inner shrine 
(for Avith the Digambara no Avoman as such can 
obtain salvation). The privilege of performing 
worship is not put up to auction, and th&jalapUjd 
can be performed only at one time, not p,t intervals 
of thirty minutes or an hour, as in a Svetfimhara 
temple. The idol is washed Avith plain Avater (not 
Avater mixed with milk or nectars), and it has 
seemed to the Avriter, as she Avatched, that even 

f reater care is shoAvn by Digambara that not one 
rop of Avater should fall to the ground. Among 
the Yisapauthi the idol is marked Avith chandana 
on hotli toes ; hut the TerupanthI do not mark the 
idol itself when performing ehandana pujd, but 
mix the saffron Avith the rice on the table. 

One main difl’erence that strikes every visitor is 
that, Avbereas in a Svetambara temple the Avhole 
Hall of Assembly is dotted Avith Avorshippers, Avho 
(having done at any time they chose as many of 
the ritual acts of Avashing, drying, marking, and 
oflering as they had leisure for) are now seated 
each before a separate little stool, arranpng the 
rice in the m^rstic Avay and offering coin and fruit, 
then telling their beads, and domg their bhdva 
pujd, in a Digambara temple there is one united 
act of Avorship.* The rice and dried fruit are all 
arranged in separate little heaps on one tray on 
one table, and are removed by the priests from 
that tray to form a large mound on another tray. 
In front of the main idol on a table in the Hall of 
Assembly the officiant arranges a tall vase like 
an upturned chalice, tAvo brass tumblers of water, 
a full tray containing rice, almonds, and sugar 
arranged in separate heaps, and an empty tray 
marked with a swastilca. He then stands ochind 
the table on a little stool and to the accompani- 
ment of elaborate genuflexions and intonings 
transfers the contents of the full tray to the empty 
one* and the upturned chalice. The food tlms 
ceremonially transferred in the presence of the 
idol changes from naivedya to deva dravya. But 
hero again the most important part of the worship 
is the mental bhdva pujd, when the officiant stands 
silent, then boAvs, and finally kneels, touching the 
floor Avith his head, mentally repeating mantras 
all the time. So essential do they count this that 
an officiant in a Digambara temple said to the 
Avriter : ‘ If any one spent a lakh of rupees on per- 
forming the eight-fold worship, it would all bo 
wortliless without bhdva pujd.’ 

* At least in the writer"* part of India. 

*For fun details of the transference »e« Xotss cn Ktitm 
Jatnimt, p. SI. 
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(b) Evening worship. — ^All sects of the 6vetam- 
bara that the writer has met perform aratl ; but, 
though among the Digam bara it is performed by 
the Visapanthi, the TerapanthI perform neither 
dratl nor mahgala-dipaJca, contenting themselves 
with lighting a lamp, carefully protected by glass, 
in the inner shrine and burning incense there. 
But, though Terapanthi have no lamps, they sing 
songs and read some of thek scriptures aloud in 
the temples at their evening worship. 

It is interesting to notice that (unlil^ the ritual 
in a Visnu temple) neither among the Svetambara 
nor among any sect of the Digambara is food ever 
offered to the gods at night. 

•We account it a sin to eat after the lamps are lit, for inad- 
vertently we might eat some insect ; how could we then offer 
food in the temples after sunset and so force our tirthafikara 
to sinf ' 

Litebature. — The writer has confined herself to temple 
worship, ns other forms of worship have been dcjilt with under 
Praveb (Jain), Festivals akb Fasts (Jain). The researcher 
should notice local differences; e.g., temple worship on Mt. 
Ahu is described in the present writer’s NoUs on Modem 
Jainism, Oxford, IDIO, while for temple worship in Railcot and 
Palitapii reference may be made to The Heart of Jainism, 
Oxford, 1916. In addition to these, new material for the 
present article has been derived mainly from the worship in the 
temples at Junagadb at the foot of Gimar, the famous Jain 
pilgrim resort. MARGARET STEVENSON. 

WORSHIP (Japanese). — I. SmsTO CULT 
DESCRIBED IN THE ECLIPSE-MTTn.—The various 
component parts of Shinto worship have already 
been treated in separate articles. The best way 
to gather them into a complete whole, and to 
picture the actual worship, will be to give the old 
account of the eclipse-myth, and by simple refer- 
ences connect with it the details already examined. 
For this story is not only the nucleus of Japanese 
mythology, but also the most primitive and most 
authentic description of Sliintb worship, since it 
was written expressly for the purpose of giving 
the legendary origin of the chief ceremonies of this 
worship, as officially practised at the court of the 
mikado in the most ancient times, and of explain- 
ing the ascendancy of the great priestly families 
who officiated in them. We therefore have in this 
text, which is more than 1200 years old, a brief 
account of all that is essential in the rites of 
Shinto worship and its priests. ^ 

First of all, let us recall how, by reason of 
certain offences committed by the terrible god 
Susa-no-wo,“ the sun-goddess, Amaterasu, shut 
herself up in the rocky cavern of heaven, and left 
the world in darkness (toko-yo, ‘eternal night’); 
how the eight hundred myriad gods in dismay then 
assembled in the dried-up bed of the Tranquil 
Eiver of Heaven (the Milky Way), to take counsel 
as to how they might induce the goddess to come 
forth from her retreat ; and how for this purpose 
their usual counsellor, the god of artifice, Omohi- 
kane, conceived a plan, which was nothing else 
than the transference to the sky of the terrestrial 
rites of Shinto, but which, naturally, is given us 
as having been, on the contrary, their prototype. 
The plan was as follows : 

‘Assembling the long-singing birds of eternal night and 
making them sing ; taking the hard rooks of heaven from the 
river-bed of the Tranquil River of Heaven, and taking the iron 
from the heavenly Metal-Mountains ; calling in the smith Ama- 
tsu-mara ; charging His Augustness Ishi-kori-dome to make a 
mirror, and charging His Augustness Tama-no-j-a to make an 
augustly complete string of curved jewels eight feet long, of 
five hundred jewels ; and summoning His Augustness Ame-no- 
Koyane and His Augustness Futo-dama, and causing them to 


1 The original text in Chinese characters, with reading in 
kana and transcription, is published in M. Revon, Le Shinnto- 
isme, pt. i., Paris, 1907, pp. 414-128. An English tr. will be 
found in B. H. Chamberlain, Kojiki^ (TASJ, vol. x., suppL), 
T6ky6, 1900, p. 63 ff., and a French tr. in M. Revon, Anthologie 
de la literature japonaise*, Paris, 1919, p. 4611. 

' a See the enumeration of those amo-fsu-fsumt (‘heavenly 
sins') in art. Six (Japanese), § a. 


pull out with a complete pulling the shoulder of a true Stab 
from the heavenly Mount Kagu, and take heavenly AoAa-i-a l from 
the heavenly ilount Kagu, and perform divination ; and pulling 
up by pulling its roots a true sakaki with five hundred branch^ 
from the heavenly Mount Kagu ; and taking and putting upon 
its upper branches the augustly complete string of curved 
jewels eight feet long, of five hundred Jewels, and taking and 
tjnng to the middle branches the mirror eight feet long and 
taking and hanging upon its lower branches the white soft 
offerings and the blue soft offerings ; His Augustness Futo- 
dama taking these divers things and holding them together 
with the grand august offerings ; and His Augiistness Ame-no- 
Koyane prayerfully reciting a grand ritual ; and the deity Arne- 
no-Tajikara-wo standing hidden beside the door; and Her 
Augustness Ame-no-Uzume hanging round her the heavenly 
hikage of the heavenly Mount Kagu as a sash, and making the 
heavenly masaki-no-kazura her head-dress, and binding the 
leaves of the sasa of the heavenly Mount Kagu in a posy for her 
hands, and laying a sounding-board before the door of the 
heavenly Rook-Dwelling, and stamping till she made it resound, 
and doing divine possession, and pulling out the nipples of her 
breasts, and pushing down her skirt-string usque ad privatas 
partes.'^ 

Thereupon, as the Nojiki says, ‘the Plain of High Heaven 
shook and the eight hundred myriad Deities laughed together.' 
Amazed at this Homeric laughter, the sun-goddess slightly 
opens the door of the heavenly cavern. To entice her further, 
the artful Uzume explains to her that the gods are rejoicing 
‘ because there is a Deity more illustrious than Thine August- 
ness,’ and at the same time Ame-no-Koyane and Futo-dama 
push the mirror towards her, which induces her to come out 
still farther from the door. At this moment Ame-no-Tajikam- 
wo seizes her by the hand and drags her out, while I^to- 
dama immediately stretches behind her a shiri-kume-naha 
(‘ bottom-tied-rope,’ i.e. a rope made of straw drawn up by the 
roots, which stick out from the end of the rope), saying to her, 
‘Thou must nob go back farther in than this.’S IVom this 
moment the universe is illuminated anew, to the great Joy of 
gods and men. 

II. Analtsis of the various elements op 

CULT EMBODIED IN THIS MFTff.— In this famous 


episode we observe certain rites which are more 
especially connected with the special obj'ect of the 
story, i.e. tvith the magical means to be employed 
to cause light to reappear when, for some reason 
or other (eclipse, typhoon, heavy clouds), the sun 
hides for such a long time that primitive man be- 
comes afraid. These means are the ‘ long-singing 
birds of eternal night,’ ^ i.e. cooks, which were 
made to utter their long cry in front of the cavern, 
and which are found symbolically represented in 
the old temple of the sun-goddess at Ise by dancers 
called tona-ko (‘ bird-cry ’) ; with the roosts of those 
sacred birds (kept for the ordinary purpose of 
heralding the daivn, but also, when need arises, 
for evoking daylight by magical means) native 
philologists connect the origin of tori-i,^ the well- 
known gateway of Shinto temples, although it 
seems rather to be a continental importation.* It 
is in the same spirit that, in another version of this 
myth,^ it is stated that the goddess Uzume, in the 
midst of her dance, ‘ kindled a fire,’ the aim of 
wliich was likewise to evoke the solar light Iw 
imitative magic, and which represents the legend- 
ary prototype of the nihabi (‘courtyard fire’), 
practised in certain ceremonies of Shinto worship, 
especially in the nocturnal rite of the nihi-nanie 
(‘ new tasting ’). But, besides those rites which 
belong more specially to eclipse-ceremonial, this 
episode also describes rites of a more general 
character. 

I. The solar mirror, central point of the national 
worship. — First of all, we see the celestial gods 

1 The words not translated are explained below, p. SOSb. 

E Eojiki^, tr. Obamberlain, loc. cit,, into which, however, the 
present writer has introduced some modifications; cf. hu 
Anthologie, loc. eit. 

s Nojiki^, p. 65. . . • , 

* Or, perhaps, here, ‘ eternal land,* the continent of Asia, 
from which those animals were said to have been imported. 

■> Tori, ' bird,’ ’ fowl ' ; t, from tru, ’ dwelling-.' 

6 On this question of tori-i see B. H. Chamberlain, - A 
liminary Notice of the Luchuan Language,’ in JAI xxn.D^‘l 
47 ff., and Things Japanese^, London, 1898, p. 407 ; S. TuM, 
‘Notes on the Japanese Tori-1,’ in Trans. Japan Soc. of London, 
iv. (1898] pt. ii. p. 81 ff. ; W. G. Aston, ’ Tori-wi, Its per'™"'??’ 
in TASJ xxvii. (1899] pt. iv. p. 163 ff. ; Engine Goblet d Alvielia, 
La Voie des Dieux, Brussels, 1906, p. 22. . nr n 

1 Nihongi: Chronicles of Japan . . , to A.D.697, tr. W. u. 
Aston, London, 1896, i. 44. 
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taTdng rocks from the Kiver of Heaven and iron 
from the Metal Mountains, i.e. the iron mines of 
primitive Japan, for the purpose of manufacturing 
a mirror under tlio superintendence of the gods 
Ama-tsm-mara (the Cyclops of Japanese mythology, 
also "With a single eye, whoso name, meaning 
ecelestis penis, is evidently connected with the old 
phallic cult)^ and Ishi-kori-dome (the mythical 
ancestor of the manufacturers of mirrors, whose 
obscure name may mean ‘ stone-cutter,’ and con- 
sequently call up the idea of stone moulds in which 
certain metal objects were cast). This ‘ mirror of 
eight feet’ {ya-ta-kagami) is still a magical means 
of recalling the star whose form and brilliance it 
imitates, in the same way as other * mirrors of the 
sun’ (hi-kagami) which are discussed elsewhere.® 
But, besides the special function which it is called 
upon to perform in this episode, the solar mirror fills 
a much larger rOle in ShmtO worship in general, in 
which, in tlie temple of Ise, it represents tlie sun- 
goddess herself, and therefore forms the very 
centre of the national worship. 

The fact that the present mirror at Ise is, in the 
imagination of the Japanese, the same as was 
forged at the time of the eclipse is due both to the 
Kojiki^ and to the Nihongi,* The latter says that 
the mirror of the eclipse ‘ is the great deity who is 
worsliipped at Ise’; and, as this s.ac.rcd object 
shows a slight Haw, it is explained quite natur.aliy 
by the hypothesis of a blow which it received 
against the door of the cavern.* It is therefore a 
case of a primitive talisman which afterwards be- 
came the greatest national fetish. For before long 
the sun-goddess herself bestows it upon her grand- 
son, Ninigi-no-mikoto, in terras which cle.arly 
show that her soul is united with it, by the 
application of a conception, wide-spread among 
primitive races, of the mysterious relations that 
may exist between a mirror and a soul. 

‘Bepird It,’ sho said, ‘<v8 my august spirit, and worship It as 
11 thou wert worshipping In my presence.’* And again : ‘Let 
it bo with thee In thy home, on thy mat ; let It bo sacred 
to theel’? And, when she deputes two other gods to 
accompany her grandson on the earth, vis. Amo-no-Koyane and 
Futo-oama, who arc precisely the ancestors of the great national 
sorcerers, ’ Watch over me,’ ahe commands them ; ‘ take care, 
both of you, of this mirror and guard it well.’* 

From that time the solar mirror becomes the 
most important and most precious of the three 
regalia (mirror, sword, and jewel) of the sovereign 
house. Later, however, a timid emperor, worried 
with his responsibilities in a time of public dis- 
orders, was uncomfortable at the thought that he 
was living with such a formidable deity ; he broke 
the tradition which had been observed up to this 
time and entrusted the mirror to an imperial 
priestess, who kept it in a neighbouring village ; 
she, in her turn, transferred it to the princess of 
Yamato, the famous vestal who, after various 
religious travels, stopped finally at Ise according 
to the instnictions of the godde-ss.* There, in the 
bosom of the ‘inner temple’ (ntif/tii), the mirror 
will henceforward rest, invisible in its precious 
tabcmnclc. 

This supremo object of Shinto worship is, as a 
matter of fact, enclosed in a brocade bag, which is 
never opened ; when the old material shows signs 
of giving wav, the whole is put into a new bag : so 
that to-d.av the mirror is enfolded in several layers 
of silk, 'fhus protected, it is in addition enclosed 
in a box of Ai-no-fo','* provided with eight handles, 
placed on a slightly raised stand, and covered with 
apiece of white sillc. L.a«tly, above all this there 

1 See Brt. Kattrb (Japunesc), voL lx. p. £ 29 ». 

* See Keren, SAinnfotiTTw, pt. L p. 212, note. 

*P. ISO. «1.*S. 

*Jb. 

1 A'Oionyi. L 82. * I». : cl. 

•/b.rp. 151 f.. 17Cf. 

1* Cha^ntreyi^rit e5fta3, a sort of Thvfo. 


p. isi 
[.TO. 


is a sort of cage of white wood, with ornaments of 
pure gold, itself enveloped in a rough silk curtain, 
which reaches to the ground on every side. These 
coverings of the box are all that the people are 
allowed to see on the festivals on wliich the sanctu- 
ary is opened. 

Viscount Mori, the Minister of Publle Instruction, who 
dared to raise o corner of an outer curtain of the sanctuary 
at Isc, was soon after, on the very day on which the new con- 
sUtution of Japan was proclaimed In ISS?, assassinated by a 
fanatic Shintoist, whose tomb became a place of pilgrimage. 

Although the sun-gotldes-s svas tlie only one in 
the mythology who assumed the particular form 
of a mirror, other deities arc represented the 
same object ; e.g., it is p,aid that in the other great 
temple of Isc, tho 'outer temple’ [gcku), the mi- 
tama-shiro (substitute for the august .‘■■pirit| of tho 
goddess of food is likewise a luiiTor, as well ns tho 
fetishas of the ahi-dono no kami (deities of a joint 
shrine), which are also worshipped in those two 
great temples. This is simply a natural TCneraliz.a- 
tion of the material side of tho cult. The mirror 
of the sun has gradually become multiplied, and, 
under BuddhLst influence, it bas ended in being 
exhibited in all the templas, tlioiigh the sacred 
fetish of Iso remained hidden from liumnn ej'cs. 

2. The sacred jewel. — The cclipsc-myth relates 
farther that the god Tama-no-ya (‘ jewel-nncastor ’), 
from whom tho hereditary corporation of iewellers 
claims to bo descended, makes a necklace of 
numerous iewcls. Tlio name of this necklace is 
very difiicult to interpret,* and its history through- 
out tho centuries is no le.ss uncertain.* Tho im- 
perial jewel, at first identified with the necklace 
of the eclipse,* was gradually reduced to the single 
sacred stone, two or three inchc-s in diameter, 
which is carefully prcsenxd to this day in tho 
palace of TOkyO. But, in spito of tho religious 
cliaractcr of tho mikados, this jewel is evidently 
of little cult importance compared with the sacrod 
mirror. 

3. Priests.— Later in tho text there appear two 
gods who arc important from the point of view of 
worship— Amc-no-Koyano (etymology uncertain), 
tho ancestor of tho nakatomi, the high pricsta, 
‘mediators’ between the gods and the mikado, 
who recited tho ritual in name of the latter, and 
Fiito-dama (perhaps ‘great jewel,’ hut more prob- 
ably ‘ grc.at gift ’), the ancestor of tho imibc, those 
‘abstaining ° priests who were specially chargwl 
with preparing the oflcrings.* 

4. Divination. — Those two gods pull out the 
shonldcr of a stag from Mount Kngu (mountain of 
heaven, which quite naturally has its homonym in 
"ihimato), and take from the same mountain tho 
bark of a ccrt.ain tree {haha-ka [cherry? or birch ?]) 
in order to light a fire to roast tho shonldcr-bladc, 
the cracks in which they will then examine for 
dirinatoiw signs. Tho ancient Jap.anc.'-e, as a 
matter of fact, always practised divination when 
they found thcmsclvc.s in prc.senco of any unnsnal 
phenomenon, and their gods naturally did the same, 
for they were by no means conceived asoiiiniKcient-* 
Omoplato.'copy was the favourite form of divina- 
tion— the olEcial ‘greater divination.’* 

5. Sacred tree of ShintS. — The gods then 
uproot a srrkafH’ with five hundred (t.c. connllcsiO 
branchc,s. This tree, whidi is evergreen, is the 
sacred tree of Shinto, and is usually found planted 
in the precincts of tlic temples ; it fumishes wands 

1 6« Be\-on, Shinntcitnu, p. 52<, not* 5. 

sib.p-SZi. > A-ofiKV, p. IfA 

*Ee*, (or the natatomf, art. Ptjitxs (Japsncf*), toI. r. 
p, JSSS, and, for tlie imS-e, art. ^camci (Japan***), toL xL 

p. 22*. 

* So* art. DinsiTTC.* (Japane**), toL It. p. E01>>. 

« n. p. EOS*. 

T Clerm>Japm{ta~ a (iltlr pood Idea of this tree may begot 
from the tart that the family of Ternrtrcmfacecr, to whldi tl 
bdonp*, Inclndes also the camelli* and the tea-plant. 
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for the oho-nusa and the tania-gitshi,'^ and its 
branches, wliich are always carried in funeral 
processions, make it possible to distinOTish at a 
glance a Shintoist funeral from a Buddhist one. 
The use of evergreen trees, especially cypress, in 
ancient times in the West and also in China is 
analogous. 

6. Offerings. — The gods now hang the necklace 
on the higher branches, the mirror midway, and 
the offerings of soft materials on the lower branches. 
The natives of Banks Islands have a similar rite 
to obtain sunlight ; they employ a circular stone, 
called ‘ the stone of the sun,^ which they decorate 
with ribbons and fix in a high trec.^" . The offerings 
of white and blue materials made on this occasion 
are the general type of Shintoist offerings which 
play the chief part in the worship,* and which 
nave already been exhaustively treated.^ 

7 . Recitation of the ritual. — ^^Hiile Futo-dama 
presents these offerings, Ame-no-Koyane fervently 
pronounces a ritual whose powerful words (futo- 
norito-goto) are to force the will of the goddess. 
The character of these Shinto liturgies has already 
been treated.® It should be noted that, besides 
the magical effect of the recited formula, those 
old Shinto prayers had also the intention of charm- 
ing the gods by their literary beauty, as a sort of 
offering.® The respectful gestures accompanying 
them have also been described.^ 

8 . Sacred dance of priestesses and divine pos- 
session. — Lastly there appears upon the scene 
Ame-no-Uzume (‘heaven's dread female’), the 
legendary ancestress of the Sarume-no-ldmi (‘prin- 
cesses of Saru,’ from saru, ‘monkey,’ and ine 
‘ woman ’), a priestly corporation of court dancers, 
so called by reason of another myth.® With some 
hikage she makes an arm-support {(asuki, ‘hand- 
helper’), i.e. a kind of cord Uke that which the 
imperial stewards, referred to in this connexion in 
the Ritual of the Great Purification {Oho-harahi), 
had round their necks ; the ends were fastened to 
their mists to enable them to carry heavy things 
more easily ; she makes a garland for her head 
(hazura) with masaki-no-Jcazura,^ and a bouquet 
(ta-pisa) mth leaves of sasa^’‘ (generic name of 
various small bamboos). Then she places in front 
of the cavern the sounding-board on which she is 
to perform her dance, the prototype of the sacred 
pantomime Qcagura) which is stUl one of the 
regular rites of Shinto worship — an sesthetic 
ofi'ering to the gods — and which may be seen 
danced at the present day by young priestesses 
wearing masks and damask draperies, on the 
platform of a special building in the precincts 
of certain temples, like those of Ise and JMara.“ 
Uzume soon reaches a state of ecstasy {Icamugahari- 
or Jcangakari-shite), ‘ doing divine possession,’ the 
real or simulated character of which may be dis- 
puted,i* but which in any case corresponds exactly 
with what we Icnow of the important r61e of nervous 
phenomena in the ancient practices of Shinto, as 
they may be observed even at the present day.’* 

I Of. art. SAORiKiaB (Japanese), vol. xi. p. 22'>. 

- See Kevon, SAinnCoisme, p. 212, note ; and ot. Ifihoitffi, !. 
48, which shows clearly that the ‘ eun mirror ’ of the Japanese 
myth is likewise an imitation star. 

. 3 See art. Sacrifiob (Japanese), vol. xl. p. 21». 

' fib. p. 22», and p. 22l> speoially for the ‘offerings of BOft 
materials, the origin of the gohei, which has remained an 
essential cult-object, and the sight of which in a temple devoid 
of ornaments at once indicates a Shinto temple. 

■ t See art. JIaoio (Japanese), vol. viii. p. 296 ff. 
s See artt. Prater (Japanese), vol. r. p. lOO®, and Sacbiticb 
(J apanese), vol. xi. p. 24». 

7 Art. Prater (Japanese), vol. x. p. IDO®, 
r 8 See Kojiki^, pp. 1291. and 133. 

9 Club-moss (Lgcopodium). 

10 Exionymus .radicans, a Japanese species, parent of our 
Bpindle-tree. 

; 11 See art. Sacrutob (Japanese), vol. d. p. 24». 

II See art. Possessiok (Japanese), vol. x. p. 1S1». 

*13/6. p. 132«., , I r, 


As regards the indecent gesture with which this 
scene ends, and which the Nihongi, which appeared 
onljr eight years after the Kojiki, thought right to 
omit in the corresponding account,’ but whose re- 
production even tlie Nihongi mentions in another 
connexion,* it gives a good idea of the naively bold 
character of this goddess, whose sportive natural- 
ness the mythology associates ivith that of the 
monkey-god Saruta — an interesting point for 
phallic worship.® 

9 . Magic cords. — ^All these rites having been 
performed, the sun-goddess is gradually attracted 
outside, first by the clamorous mirth of the gods, 
then by the mirror which, in the Kojiki account, 
seems mainly to have a psychological action, ex- 
citing the curiosity of the goddess, hut which, in 
the original form of the myth, must have been 
regarded as having rather the action of imitative 
magic. The god Ame-no-Tajikara-wo (‘liand- 
strength-male ’), who is hiding near the door, 
seizes this moment to drag the sun-goddess forcibly 
outside, and Futo-dama immediatmy prevents her 
from stepping back by means of a magic cord, just 
as, in the Fiji Islands, they tie grasses to stop the 
sun.* This cord is the prototype of the shime-naha 
(‘close-rope’), the cords of rice-straw which are 
usually to be seen in front of Shinto temples. At 
Ise a huge shime-naha unites two rocks between 
which one gets an admirable view of Fuji-yama, 
and which are regarded as the best point of view 
in the archipelago for admiring and worshipping 
the rising sun. In a more popular form or the 
cult these cords are hung in front of the houses at 
the New Year to ward off evil influences— a custom 
whose origin local legend of smaller importance 
attributes to an adventure of the god Susa-no-wo.* 

10 . Other cult-forms. — Thus the eclipse-myth is 
the central point towards which all the paths of 
Shinto converge, and it is only necessaiy to start 
from this centre to see radiating in all directions, 
not only the essential rites of this worship, but 
also branches which end in secondary practices. 
The only cult-forms of any importance which are 
not found here are those ‘vyhich naturally could not 
figure in a story of this kind, such as the custom 
of pDgrimages to distant sacred places — e.g., to the 
ancient temples of Ise or to the top of Fuji-yama, 
to which thousands of worshipped flock every 
year — or, as a substitute for such pilgrimages, the 
custom of worship from a distance (em-pai) by 
going to some neighbouring temple easier or access. 
But, although these customs are highly developed 
in Japan, they are found in other religions also, 
and there is nothing specially SliintSist about 
them. 

LrrERATUEB. — ^Thls is cited in the foot-notes. 

Michki, Eevok. 

WORSHIP (Jewish).— The Hebrew term for 
‘ worship ’ is -Timj!; and in the famous saying of 
Simon the Just^(c. 300 B.C.) with which the 
Tractate KChics of the Fathers opens is 

the second of the ‘ foundations or the world.’ At 
that period, no doubt, the word.' abhodah primanly 
implied the sacrificial system of the Temple, though 
this system was also accompanied by prayers, but 
the meaning was not necessarily restricted to the 
^tar. This term * has developed, hut the saying 
1 Nihongi, L 46. * Ib. L 77. 

3 Of. art. Natcre (Japanese), vol. ix. p. 239>>. 

A See Kevon, SAtnnfoisme, p. 212, note. .. 

3 See art. Hospitaiitt (Japanese and Korean), vol. vl. p. • 

6 See Singer’s Prayer Book, p. 184 (2). (The pagination u 
identical in air edd.) is* 

7 The literal meaning Is ‘work,’ ‘service, and, llk^n* 
English equivalent. It may be used in vanous senses, rnai 
'Abhedah Zdrah, ‘strange worship,’ is idolatry. It can refer 
to eons or gladness, e.g., 337 3VJ31 nnCPZff mi3P H’h n " 
r W TOK 'in C^rekhin, Ho), or to prayer, e.g., K’n lt'»* 
n^sn W TDK *1.1 37317 .T713P {Ta'anUh, 2a). With the artide, 
it is sometimes used as an asseveration, ‘By religion I (»e 
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of Simon remains none the less characteristic of 
Jewish theology, which lays more stress on 
'abhodah (works) than on ’emtinah (faith)J 

With the destruction of the Temple, worship 
naturally concentrated on the synagogues.* Had 
the altar system been the exclusive means of divine 
access available to the Israelite, the cessation of 
sacriiices would have marked a much greater 
liturgical disturbance than actually took place. 
As a fact, continuity was preserved ; the keynote 
of the transition was Hos 14* (Heb. = 14*, RV), ‘ Let 
our prayers make up for the bullocks of our sacri- 
fices.’* Even to-day the services, in narticular 
those relating to atonement, re-echo tliis senti- 
ment,* and, in almost every rite, the portion from 
the Pentateuch which ordains the morning, after- 
noon, or additional sacrifice is recited, at the 
appropriate occasion. This is done to show the 
correspondence between the particular service and 
the sacrifice instead of which it is ofiered. Nor 
must this feature bo regarded as, eo ipso, a prayer 
for the restoration of sacrifices in their old form. 
It has often been shown that a belief in the 
restoration of the Temple, os a Messianic event, 
to be a centre of universal wor.ship, may not 
necessarily be linked with the re-institution of the 
altar, and it cannot be demonstrated beyond doubt 
that this re-institution is an axiom of Jewish 
belief, for it has been repudiated by some orthodox 
Jewish authorities (ns well as uphold by others; 
thus it is not included in the Tlurteen Articles of 
Creed and Mairaonides).* 

In the sj’nngogue worship subsequent to the 
Destruction the service developed on three lines : 

(1) prayers of repentance and penitence ; (2) thanks- 
giving and praise ; (3) petitions. Study and the 
recital of didactic passages of post-Biblical litera- 
ture were a later institution.* 

In (1), i.c. penitential worship, asceticism and 
fasting naturally find a place. But the limits of 
this asceticism were strictly defined. Fasting 
{ta'anUh, which really means ‘affliction’) was, 
generally speaking, restricted to prescribed occa- 
sions and rites. This element should be studied 
in connexion with Feastino (Hebrew and Jewish). 
Indiscriminate and exaggerated asceticism was 
rather the mark of sects, such as the Essonea, 
Zadokites, or certain Qnbb.olists j it was not 
general. Confession, expiation, and atonement 
constituted acts of worship in connexion with 
penitence.* 

(2) Thanksgiving in worship centred in the 
festivals, with the ceremonial appropriate to each. 


Levy's 7>Ti'nm, t.v.). In Uie daily ‘A mWaA the terra is applied 
to the lC-17th benediction of the p'p. In which Uie restoration 
of the 'abhodah la the auhject of prayer (sec Singer, p. 50, par. 
2), In the ilusaf service for the Day of Aloneraent, the 
'Ahhvdah is the recital of the expiation ritual of the high priest 
in the Temple on that d.ay, In tiie Holy of Holies (sec IL Caster, 
Booh of I'mper, London, 1001, lii. 107 f., or 11. if. .\dler nnd 
n. Davis, Sfrticf of tho Synajo^is FtstiraU, etc., * Atonement,' 
pU 11. p. 159 f., l/)ndon, liKM-OS), Finally, see also the opening 
words of the concluding blessing after the reading of the 
prophcticnl lessons (Singer, p. H0, last line). 

ISeeA/JiL HS>>. 

9 See art. Jrnatsu, Tob viL p. BSG* foot; nee, however, art. 
PiuTtn (Jewish), vol. x, p. 1925 foot, for another view, 
s See JB Till. 1S2». r, 1C0^ C22«, 025*. 

< See, e.p., Adler and Daria, p. ICO. 

» Singer, p. 89 ; see art. SAcnincs (Jewisli), but see also JE x. 

fCSh. 


' After euch passages a speci.al QaSihh was pronounced (sei 
Singer, p. FC). Such pasaiges nuiy be found in Singer, p. IG7f 
Yemenite Jews more frequently do not rc.ad a set passage, bn 
insert in their daily eervlce a i>ortJon of the book they happei 
to be studying. The Uesopotnraian rite asdgns a greater plac( 
to study at an act of worship than do others. Not onlv arc thi 
Orel right of renleeort and Use night of Botha'ana Baiba kepi 
as vigils and devoted to stodi-, as in Euro,-o, but the caatou 
called ('Sealing') on account of ffetha'ana Babbc 

associations prevails at other times. 

7 S« artt. Ascrrraax (Jewish), FAsrixa, Fijumro (Eebrew 
and JewishX Ooxrxsstos (UebrewX Einanox axp AtO-vnnan 
(J cwlio). 


such as the palm branch,* tabernacle,* the JlaUcJ* 
Psalms, the Qiddttsh,* cte. There is a special 
benediction of thanksgiving for ioyons occasions 
and anniversaries, * Blessed art Thou, 0 lAird our 
God, King of the universe, who lia.et kept us in 
life, and hast preserved us, nnd host enabled us to 
reach this season.’* 

(3) Petitions, the outpourings of the heart in 
supplication for the private needs of tlio individual, 
have tlieir proper place in the Jcirish sj'stom of 
prayer.® Some of these needs are specifically 
mentioned, when they are objects for which every 
individual will ncccssiirily pray, such as health, 
in the'AjnirfoA,* or sustenance, in the grace after 
meals.* But in most ca-'^es these petitions are 
formulated in the plural number ; cf. ‘ Give vs this 
day our daily bread ’ {UhSm hS^qSniJ). There arc 
opportnnitias accorded for the individual tu offer 
his own special prayers. But the service represents 
rather a corporate act of worship on (he p.art of 
the community. Hence in the confessions the 
plural nimiber is always used.* On the other 
hand, ‘ancient forniulra, UTitten for individual 
prayer, were often adapted to public worship.’** 
The needs of the individual might come under the 
heading of cuunn, though this word is used in 
STisknclh B’rahhCth, iv. 4,'* in the sense of prayer 
in a proper spirit. For the nccessitj’ of devotion, 
and of praying when in a fitting mood, is over and 
over again prescribed in the Mishndk. Early 
saints, we are told, used to spend a preliminary 
hour in attuning their minds,'* and, when under 
the stress of strong emotionj such ns deep sorrow 
or supremo joy,** or when in situations of diffi- 
culty,** the regular prayers were postponed or 
abrogated. 

It 18 an axiom of worship that praise nnd thanks- 
giving should precede petition, as being more dis- 
interested in quality.** For this reason tlio morning 
service opens with Pesvqe de Zimra, psalms and 
vcrsiclcs of this description. After the recital of 
the sacrificial descriptions** the ‘ blessing of praise’ 
(■SJKP pin) introduces the thanksgiving of 1 Cli le*"**, 
Psa 100, 145-150, and the following doxologics; 
1 Ch SO**"**, Nell 0*'**, and the Song of Moses 
(Ex 14’’-16**). These passages arc brought to an 
end by the formula oi praise .lanr’,** and the first 
portion of the service is concluded. Then follows 
the gcc** (with its blessings) or, ns this section is 
termed, ‘ the assumption of the yoke of the king- 
dom of heaven,’** nnd then, in the oVe.i ('Aniidah'j, 
opportunity is given for private devotions. This 
order shows the Jewish scheme of worshi_p. For 
this reason it was considered proper to ‘join Re- 
demption to the Prayer’ (.iVcnV .nVm j’aaw),** i.e, 
to proceed irithout interruption from the daily 

* Sincer, n. 218. * lb. p. 232. 

* Jb. p. 219 1. * Ib. pp. 121, 174, 2S0, 243. 

• /b. p. 292. See art FtonvAU! akd Fasts (Jewish). 

• B'rakhCth, Sla, tr. Cohen, Cambridge, 1921, p, 200. 

7 Sin;;er, p. 47. * Jb. p. 231. 

•See Bor. SOa (wOohen, p. 196); Singer, pp. 253-203. 

19 Sec AbraJams, AnnotaUd Edition of Singer'i Prayer Booh, 

1* o’jum inVcn pn yep in^E-n .wnya. The meaning of yap 
is disputed ; here, According to Rirtlnoro and otlicra, it means 
•that his prayer is burdensome, *s much as to eay timt ho hse 
B fixed, distasteful task, which has to lie accomplished.’ See 
Oemara, f. 295, p. 194 of Oohen's tr. But S>3p usually is found 
In a good sense, i.e. regularity; ct the filing (nyap) of the 
calendar, or JOp iV J'K 3*jn nVai (B'r. iv. 1), or yap TlTUl ary 
(Abheih, L 10 ; see TaylorX 
UBfr.Tiii. L 

i>The Gemara discusses, e.g., the cases of hridegrooms »nd 
mourners. 

when riding (SOa tOohen, p. 197]), sailing, or in p«ril- 
ous rjrroundings. See also Slo (Cohen, p. 203 f.X 
l’ B'r. S2a foot (Cohen, p. 214), 34a (Ciohen, p. 228) 

19 Singer, pp. 9-13. 17 76. p. S3. 

19 See art. God (Jewish), vol. vi p. 293. 

1* Singer, p. 37 f. 

•> Bor. SOa (Cohen, p. 193X 
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thanksgiving for the deliverance from Egypt to 
the recital of the 'Amxdah?- 

Practically every item of Jewish ritnal, syna- 
gogal or domestic, is an act of worship, for in 
Judaism the secular sphere has very little inde- 
pendent existence, and thus many acts, not in 
themselves religious, are associated with hlessings 
and become acts of ceremonial. In order that 
these blessings should not be forgotten, or to give 
opportunity to an individual who might have 
omitted to say them, or to enable the congregation 
to respond ‘ Amen,’ some of these blessings have 
been incorporated in the liturgy itself.® Others 
that have not been thus incorporated, because they 
were not likely to be needed every day, may be 
seen in Singer, p. 287 f. The ideal of the pious 
Jew was to pronounce a blessing on the name of 
God one hundred times a day;® ‘in all thy ways 
know Him.’ 

* For every enjoyment and in every enjoyment he is to render 
thanks to God the Giver. He Is to smell the rose, and to rejoice 
in its perfume. And he is to say and to feel; "Blessed art 
Thou, 0 Lord, who createst fragrant plants." ’ * 


The Sabbath, with all its domestic ceremonies, 
has become practically a day of acts of worship ; 
the three meals are preceded by sanctification and 
followed by hymns and carols. But such a day, 
far from being a burden to an orthodox Jew, is to 
him a day of spiritual happiness, for the highest 
bliss in the world to come is poetically described 
as a period ‘ wholly a Sabbath,^ which ‘ will bring 
rest in life everlasting.’® 

The term ‘ worship,’ therefore, logically includes 
many more operations, besides prayer, by which 
the Jew seeks to serve God, in addition to numer- 
ous acts of his daily life and his private and public 
devotions. A specific act of charity may become 
an adjunct of worship, if not worship itself. Thus, 
in the East, Jews sometimes make use of tsedaqah 
(charity) boxes containing eighteen apertures, each 
devoted to a different philanthropic institution. 
As each of the eighteen blessings of the'AmidaA is 
recited, a coin is placed in one of the slots.® 

The scheme of synagogal worship may thus be 
analyzed.'^ The normal daily services, associated 
with the statutory Temple offerings,® and also 
ascribed by tradition to patriarchal institution,® 
are three — morning, afternoon, and evening. On 
Sabbaths, festivals, and new moons, and on the 
Day of Atonement, but not on the other fasts, 
there is an ‘additional service,’ called Mxtsaf^’’ 
There is no Muqaf on Ranuca (the Maccabsean 
Feast of Dedication, Encoenia), or on Purim, the 
Feast of Esther, because the ordinances for these 
days are post-Biblical and no special oflering was 
brought. Every service includes an ‘AwMcfaA*' as 
its essential element, other features being thanks- 
giving Psalms, Sh’md, Eallel, reading of the 
Law and Prophets. Propitiatory prayers, h 3 Tnn 8 
{piyyCUim).,^^ study, and sermons are not original 
statutory components, though antiquity and popu- 
larity have often endowed them with an im- 
portance which their origin does not altogether 
warrant. The recital of the Ten Commandments 
public worship was discontinued,^ and the 


in 


doxology was altered,'® on account of the Minim, 
but the private reading both of the Decalogue 


1 See Singer, p. ; and Abrahams, note on p. liv. 

3 See Singer, pp. 4-6 ; Abrahams, p. xviil. 
s llenaliiSth, iv. 

4 O. G. Monteflore, Judaism and St. Paui, London, 1S14, 
p. 46. 

6 Singer, p. 168. 

4 For the association of almsgiving and prayer see art. 
Expiatio.n’ and Atonkhest (Jewish), vol. v. p. 602l>. 
x For the ‘ external form of the Service ' see vol. x. p. 191», 

8 Ber. 240. s Sec JE x. 166». 

10 See ib., t.v. n Bee t5., t.v. ‘Shemoneh Esreh.’ 

W Bee ERE X. 195», S 4. 

IS lluhndh Tdmtd, r. 1 ; see Feibus’ commentary in loc. given 
in Berlin cd. of 1833 ; see also JE viiL 183». 

14 ilUhndh B^r. ix. 6. 


and of the Maimonidean Creeds is regarded at 
desirable after the morning service.' The essen- 
tial features of Jewish worship may thus b« 
summarized : 

At every rooming eervia throughout the j/sor.— <1) Pesuge de 
Ztmra, or introductory Psalms and versicles of thanksginng • 
(2) Shtma' and blessings; (3) 'Amxdah ; (4) the HoiW Psalms 
on new moon, festivals, and 5anuca ; (6) reading of the Law 
on Mondays and Thursdays, Sabbaths, fasts, festivals. Now 
Year, Day of Atonement, new moon, tianuca, Purim ; (6) read- 
ing from the Prophets on Sabbaths, festivals. New Year, and 
Atonement, ninth of Ab ; (7) 3/iifO/, or ‘additional ’ service, on 
Sabbaths, festivals, new moon, New Year, and Atonement; 
additional items where appropriate, such as Seli^oth, blowing 
of Shofar, prayer for rain, Hosha'anCth, etc. 

At every ajlemoon service throughout the yeor.— Passages 
reminiscent of sacrifices and incense, Ps 145, 'Amldah ; reading 
of the Law on Sabbaths and Day of Atonement and on certain 
fasts ; haf(arah on Atonement and certain fasts ; Canticles, 
Euth, Ecclesiastes on the Three Festivals. 

At every evening service throughout the year. — Shema' with 
blessings, 'Amidah, introductory Psalms on Friday night; 
special Psalms or poems for festivals in some rites; JAmenta. 
tions on ninth of Ab, Esther on Purim, etc. 


The two main divisions into which the present 
liturgy may be divided are the Ashkenazic and 
Sefaraic rites. These correspond, to some extent, 
tvith the early Palestinian and Babylonian uses,® 
but there are other uses — e.g., Italian, N. African, 
Turkish, Mesopotamian and Indian, Coohini, 
Persian, etc. — being modifications of the main 
Sefardic use, and certain Eitssidic, Qabbalistic, and 
other rites in Russia and E. Europe, which are 
Ashkenazic variants. Among extinct rites may 
be mentioned the Seder Amram (use of Amram 
Gaon, 870 C.E.), Mahzor Vitry, Maimonides, Isaac 
Lurya, and C. Vital, Castile, etc. Little is known 
of the ritual of the Falashas or of that cunrent 
among the Chinese Jews. Qaraites and Samaritans 
have their oto worship, which has bep printed.® 
Modern Reform rites, generally sppking, contain 
vernacular translations and sometimes additions, 
and modify certain references to the restoration of 
sacrifices. The piyg'dtim, or hymns, are of two 
main types, Kalirian and Spanish;* they do not 
form a statutory constituent and are often shortened 
or omitted. Ine divergencies of rites are due to 
the circumstance that the liturgy was originally 
not stereotyped. ‘Those who write down bless- 
ings ’ were considered as reprehensible.® The 
reader was told the subjects to be mentioned by 
him and their order ; hence the variety of prayers 
arose. The whole of the tractate B'rdkhdth is 
an indication of this method. The reader was 
‘free.’® 

The underlying theory of the Jewish conception 
of worship can best be studied in chs. 1. and li. of 
pt. iii. of the Guide of Maimonides.® Maiinoniaea 
calls worship ‘ the highest aim man can attain. 
He insists that worship must be based _ on the 
intellect, if it is to have real value. _ ‘ The intellect 
wliich emanates from God unto us is the link that 
joins us to Him.’ The chapters should be care- 
fully studied. _ , 

Pilgiimage as an act of worship occurs only 
sporadically in Judaism. _ 

Other information may be found in artt. GOS- 
FESSION (Hebrew), Feasting (Hebrew and Jewish), 
Festivals and Fasts (Jewish), God (Jewish), for 
Sh.'nui and 'Alenu, vol. vL p. 298, Hymns (Hebrew 
and Jewish), Music (Jewish), Sabbath (Jewish), 
Pheaching (Jewish), Priesthood (Jewish), 
Pkayer (Jewish), Saceifick (Jeivish), and JE, 
s.v. ‘ Prayer,’ ‘ Liturgy,’ etc. 

Litbratdbe. — M. Duschak, Geseh. und BartteUum 
Cxittxis, Mannheim, 1806 ; W, O. E. Oesterley and G. H. no*, 


1 JE X. 170». 4 Abrahams, p. 1 1, 

8 See art. Pbatxr (Jewish), bibliography. 

4 See Abrahams, p. U. ® See vol. x. p. 193 . 

6 See ‘ The Freedom of the Synagogue, I. Abrahams, Sixia 
in Pharisaism, Cambridge, 1917, p. 1 fl. 

7 P. 880 ff. in M. Friedlander’8 tr.*, London, 1910. 
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The Hth'qion and Wonhip of the Spnanoyue'^, London, 1911 ; 
artt. by L. Blnn, I. Elbojren, A. Buchler, In JQR and ItBJ ; 
a new translation, with lull notes, of T.B. BerdLhdtk, by 
A. Cohen, is in coarse of bcin;; Issued by the Carabridire I‘rcw ; 
the annotated Sinscr’a Proper Booh, by I. Abrahams, London, 
19M, is invaluable. IIEIIBERT LOEWE. 

WORSHIP (Pnrsi). — i, Pre-Zarathushtrian 
period. — That the attitude of tlie early Imniana 
towards those whom they conceived as the Supreme 
Powers was one of ntloralion and worship is practi- 
cally certain.* In what precise outward forms 
that attitude expressed itself during the earlier 
period is a question which can be only partially 
answered. We may safely assume, however, that 
Herodotus’s description’ of Persian habits and 
modes of worship was, in its essential features, 
applicable to the Iranians generally ccnturi&s 
before his own time, and probably more generally 
and tnily applicable to the Persians of that period 
than it was to those who were liLs contemporarie.s. 
In the Greek historian’s account of Persian worship 
the whole ceremony centres in an act of animal 
sacrifice.* It was accompanied by prayer on the 
part of the olFcrer and the intoning of some form 
of liturgy on the part of the priest. When this 
* theogony ’ ceased to be a mere form of incanta- 
tion or magic formula, Avhich originally and for a 
long period it undoubtedly was, we have no means 
of detennining. The sacrifice was individual in 
its presentation — there is no hint of a united offer- 
ing — but the sacrificer was expected to be imbued 
wth a sense of solidarity ; for, in its main char- 
acter and content, his prayer must needs be inter- 
cessory — embracing the welfare of the king and 
the whole Persian people. It is to do violence to 
the text of Herodotus, however, to make him say 
that the bringer of the sacrifice could ask nothing 
for himself. The natural inference from Hero- 
dotus’s narrative is that, so far as the outward 
and visible forms of Persian worship were con- 
cerned, they consisted of merely an occasional act 
of animal sacrifice performed on a mountain top or 
beside a stream of water. We can scarcely imagine 
that all their religious impulses and beliefs found 
their full and only expression in such forms. 
Still, the small value the Persians placed upon 
architectural aids to outward worship prepares us 
to find among them a very simple ritual and 
perhaps a not very multiform mode of religious 
expression. Regard must also bo had for the early 
period that wo are treating— perhaps more than a 
millennium before our era. 

2. Zarathushtra’s time. — Like the founder of 
Christianity, Zaralhuslitra, so far as the records 
enable us to judge, made no provision whatever 
for ceremonial or outward fonns of worship. The 
Gathan, wliich are the truest reflexion of his teach- 
ing ami spirit, contain not the remotest hint* of 
such matters. There we have an intensely earnest 
soul seeking to Ic.am the truth and to get into the 
right inwaid relationship to its God. The outward 
expression and symbolization of that relationship 
receives no consideration at all. Spirit and con- 
duct are the all-absorbin" subjects of the Gdthas, 
VoAumnno, best thought ; As^a, right ; and 
Aramaiti, piety, are the ever-recurring objects of 
the prophet's desire. It is hardlj’ too much to say 
that Zamthushtra’s ideal of wo'rship is best ex- 
pressed in Christ’s great and final eaying that 
' they that worship him must worship in spirit ami 
truth.’ How far this high ideal was appreciated 


and accepted by his conlcmporarie-s, and to what 
extent his influence availed to ensure its persist- 
ence after Ills death cannot be a-ccertainod. Cer- 
tainly some of the divinities invoketl and praised 
in the Yasna haplanfiatti, which, on linguistic 
grounds, cannot be assigned to a very much later 
date than the Giitfuts, clcarlj' indiwite tliat at 
that early time there was a distinct descent 
from Zaratliushtra’s high spiritual conception of 
worship. 

3. Late Avestan period. — By the time of the 
Later Avesta Mazdaisni had developed an elaborate 
sy.stem of ceremonial worship. Animal sacrifices 
on the largest scaleprevailed. Waoma liad regained 
more than its pristine veneration in the new order ; 
and henceforth the preparation of its juice (pum- 
haomii) becomes the central jHiint of tlie Marda-an 
ritual * — a position from which, to this day, it has 
never receded.’ The return of the old 'Iranian 
gods as angels (yazaias, beings meet to bo wor- 
shipped) in the new jiantheon increased cnormon.sly 
tlie ritual of Mazdaisni and the acts of worship 
devolving upon the followers of the faith. Every 
day of every month was devoted to koiuq snccinl 
divinity, who was specially invoked, praiseu, and 
sacrificed to in addition to the regular worship of 
that day. Thus the 1st, 8th, lOlh, and 2,1rd of 
each month were consecrated to Ahuramazda ; the 
3rd and 6th to the nniMAoj/icn/oj ; and in a similar 
manner the remaining days to other genii.’ Over 
and above tlieso were the special fc.a-“t.s, such ns 
New Year in honour of Mazda. Prayers, hymns, 
and liturgies befitting all these occasions were 
utilized.* Each day was divided into five parts, 
and at each division a special prayer, one of the 
fio-called GUfts, was uttered. Tor the elaborate 
ritual associated with the rites of initiation and 
the disposal of the dead see under those headings. 
Mliat worship gained in extent and elabomtenes.s 
during this period it seems to have largely lost in 
inwardness and spiritiialit}’. The value of tho 
prayers came to be regarded as consisting mainly 
in the words and their correct utterance. Wo get 
tho impre-ssion that they came to bo employed as 
mere charms and magic formul.T}.* 

4. Present time. — ^If animal sacrifices are ex- 
cepted, Parsi worship is to-day, outwardlj’, practi- 
cally what it has been from late Avc-stan days. 
Before the sacred fire of their temple-s the same 
Avestan liturgy is recited, accompanied by tho 
priestly performance of the same cercnmnics. Tho 
same divinities are invoked and praised by the 
orthodox Parsi to-day in the same prayers and 
hymns as were used two millennia c.arlicr. But it 
should bo noted that a strong refonn movement 
has set in among many educated I’arsis, tlie tend- 
ency of which seems to be not so mucli to work 
radical changes in tho outwanl form of their 
worship as to change the whole emphasis from 
outward forms to tho moral and spiritual ideas 
symbolized in tho ceremonies. In one or two 
instances lately, it is tnic, the priest has gone to 
tho length of introducing a sermon or address into 
tho service. But this is exceptional. 

5. Collective and individual worship. — ^Although 
devout Pansis often frequent the fire-temples, as, 
wo gather from Viipftracl, iii., their ancestors also 
did, c.spccially on sacred days, such as those con- 
sccraltAl to Atar (3rd, 0th, 17th, and 20th), yet the 
Parsi docs not consider attendance at the temple 


let. EIct. par, ‘trorsbip,’ *o!Ier’; At. raz, Or. 

ifcuai ; Indlcalluf tb»l, before the srpsraUon, the h»Wt cl 
worthlp obtained atnoap the Indo-Europetue. 
t L 1st f. 

s Set art. Stcsmai (Iranian). 

* The oocurrrnce of the word raofar, ‘priest,* In one paesise 
In the Gdlhej (!’». XKxiu. C) cannot be held to rtejnsro the 
modiOcation of the above elaletnent. See J. IL Ueulloa, Barljr 
tcroartrianirm, London, IBIS, p. 114. 


• For a detalied account of that ceremony and of the rjo- 
ceselve tteps by which ritual and litur^ry alternate la Uie pro- 
paratloa ol the harma Juice Me M. Hanr, Kmpt on t}.e Saorti 
lanjwip*, Writinqt, and RtUqion c) tA- Partit, ed. E. W. 
Wcai, liondon, IPOT, p. S33ff.; and art. Uaojo. 

- See an. SaCKincz (Irania.-i). 

• See art. Cltmrpaa (Perjian). 

* See art. Fearmus aso Fam (Parri)- 

* Set art. I’oartx tIranSan). 
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indispensable to worship, and places far less store 
upon it than the faithful Christian does upon 
church-going.^ One reason for that fact is that 
much of the priestly worship at the temple is 
without special reference to any laity that may be 
present— the long Yasna ceremony is a conspicuous 
example. But, even when assembled in large 
numbers at the temples, their worship seems to be 
almost if not quite entirely individual and separate, 
not collective and united. These two facts are 
surely very significant. "We noted them in Hero- 
dotus’s description of early Persian worship — 
slight^ regard for religious edifices as aids to 
worship, and absence of imited action in public 
worship. But they are in perfect keeping with 
the highly individual and independent character 
mth which Zarathushtrianism imbues its adher- 
ents. Moreover, the private and individual devo- 
tions of a faithful Farsi are as numerous as 
those of the devotees of most religions. We 
give the following quotation to substantiate this 
fact : 

‘For the modem Parseea the precise forms of prayer are 
strictly laid down ; a brief survey of them will be suflicient. 
On rising, washing, and dressing, especially on tying the sacred 
string, a series of prayers are to be repeated. Next follows the 
special morning-prayer. Before and after each meal, likewise, 
prayers are said ; and in the evening, before the Parsee goes to 
sleep, he has, further, to reflect upon and examine what he has 
done in the course of the day, and then only, after reciting 
certain prayers, he retires to rest. To the prayers which form 
part of the order of the day are added a number of others 
which must be said on certain occurrences, viz. after sneezing, 
after connubial intercourse, after satisfying natural purposes, 
alter pollutions during sleep, after the cutting of nails and hair, 
ns well as after the lifting of candles.' ^ 

LrrKRATiJBE. — In addition to the works already referred to 
see Anquetil du Perron, ZenA-Avala, Ouvrage de Zoroaslre, 
2 vols., Paris, 1771, ‘ Usages clvils et religieux des Parses,’ pp. 
627-691, and ‘S^vsttme thoologiquecirinionial et moral,’ pp. 692- 
618 ; Dosabhai Framji Karaka, Htst. of the Panit, 1/ondon, 
1884; ManeckjlNusservanjiDhalla,Zoroa.<!fri<in7'Aeolo3y,New 
York, 1914 ; J. H. Moulton, The Treasure of the Magi, Oxford, 
1917. The reader will find much relevant material in the two 
last-mentioned works. E, EDWARDS. 

WORSHIP (Roman). — i. General principles. — 
The term ‘ worship ’ may bo treated as comprising 
all modes of giving expression to the various feel- 
ings entertained towards the divine powers — feel- 
ings of awe, reverence, obligation, deprecation, 
gratitude, hope, and others. The forms given to 
the expression varied, first, according to the con- 
ceptions entertained about the nature and functions 
of the beings who swayed the destinies of men 
and women, next, with the development of civiliza- 
tion among the people. The limitations of certain 
kinds of worship to certain classes of people, public 
and private, also fall to be considered. 

2. Worship as related to conceptions of divinity. 
— In the earliest known forms of Roman religion 
men’s conceptions were vague, and the divine in- 
fluences were not supposed to pertain to definite 
personal gods, being described by the shadowy 
phrase numina. Observances of worship were 
therefore naturally far more simple than they 
afterwards became. The early Roman did indeed 
regard divine power as perceptible in every portion 
of the world, and in every department of life. In 
a sense he may be said to have entertained the 
opinion of the Greek philosopher, Heraclitus, who 
said that ‘ all things are full of gods ’ (jrdvro 
BeZv). Every stage in human life was passed in 
contact with superhuman powers. The Roman 
nursery was haunted by a host of divinities, whom 
the fathers of the early Church were given to 
ridicule. The earliest religions observances re- 
flect the life, mainly, of an agricultural comraun- 

1 See A. V. Williams Jackson, Persia Past and Present, New 
York, 1906, p. S68. 

a W. Geiger, Civilisation of the Eastern Iranians in Ancient 
Times, tr. Dorab Dutur Pesbotan Sanjana, London, 1885, i. ; 
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ity, and aimed at securing the safety of men and 
animals, and of the boundaries of the farm. In 
many cases the actual implements used in life, or 
accessory to it, were regarded as in some way the 
seats of the superhuman influences. Thus each 
terminus, or boundary-stone, was regarded as the 
seat of a numen, and this idea seems to be anterior 
to that of a god Terminus protecting all boundary- 
stones.^ Another primitive notion which influ- 
enced the forms of worship was that each com- 
munity had Rs own protecting divinities, who 
belonged to it and no other. Gods were gener- 
ally supposed to coniine their interest to par- 
ticular tribes, clans, or civic organizations or to 
groups of persons within them. There were 
therefore in Italy infinite diversities of local re- 
ligious usage, many of which, when Rome became 
the governing power, afiected and complicated the 
religious practice of the dominant city. 

Political and religious obligation were never 
held asimder in the ancient world. It was in 
theory the duty of every citizen to maintain in- 
tact the religious observances which had been 
handed doivn to him from his ancestors. But 
no such theory has ever prevented change. At 
most it has restrained changes not sanctioned by 
political authority. The li terary Romans regarded 
all the institutions of religion as owing their exist- 
ence to a single lawgiver. King Numa. Later 
rulers were only imitating him when they adapted 
religious practice to the changed needs of their 
times. 

3. Rigorousness of ancient forms.— At all times 
the Roman was deeply impressed by the import- 
ance of ascertaining precisely the forms of the 
words, actions, and oflerings which he should use 
in doing honour to divine personages. First, the 
proper divine title must be ascertained if possible. 
To the latest times expressions were introduced 
into formulse which might obviate the evil efiects 
of a slip. Thus, if there was a doubt as to the sex 
of the divinity, the words ‘ siue tu dens, siue des 
es,’ were added. Precise accuracy in the words 
of which the petition or salutation consisted was 
of the highest consequence. This rigorousness 
applied also to the secular formulce of the law, to 
which, indeed, in early days, a certain sacredness 
attached. This strict formalism led to the publica- 
tion by the priestly authorities of a religious doom 
ment which bore the name of Indigitaimnta, and 
preserved for later times names of divinities and 
fists of usages which would othenvise have died out 
of memory.’ Doivn to the latest times the simple 
oflerings which had satisfied the old numina were 

reserved side by side with the more elaborate 

edications. At the family shrine the far pium 
and saliens mica of Horace continued to be pre- 
sented, and the mola salsa, prepared according to 
a very primitive method, was placed before Vesta 
three times a year by her priestesses, the Vestals, 
who performed for the great State-family at the 
State altar the functions which belonged to the 
unmarried daughters of the private family. 
Similar oflerings, prominent in the worship 01 
different divinities, were bean-meal, lard, milk, 
wine, and honey. _ , 

As to animal sacrifices, their oldest form of 
which record is preserved was the_ peculiar cere- 
monial ofiering called suovetaurilia, in which a 
bull, a sheep, and a pig were led three timM m 
procession round the farm, and then the victims 
were sacrificed, and a prayer couched^ in Latin ol 
ancient form was pronounced, which is preserveu 
by Cato.’ 

1 W. Warde Fowler, The Eoman FestivaU, London, 1699, 

^ 9 Sec the articles on ‘Indigitamenta’ in Pauly-Wissowa and 
in Roscher. 

^ De Re Rustiea, 141 ; see Warde Fowler, p. 126. 
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4. Changes In worship due to external influ- 
ences. — The Roman pantlieon and Roman worship 
had doubtless none through a number of changes 
before tlie earliest time which has left traces in 
historical practice of religion. Many attempts 
have been made by modem scholars to pierce the 
dense pre-historic darkness in which the state of 
early Italy is enveloped. The material, however, 
which has come down to us from ancient da 3’8 
is so completely untnistworthy that the efforts of 
scholars nave chiefly testified to their power of 
imagination. This material indeed, if it deserves 
the name, was produced mainly by the unbridled 
imagination of poets, genealogists, annalists, 
grammarians, and antiquaries of the late Republic 
and early Empire. To correlate even the results 
of modem archreological research -with this hetero- 
geneous mass of statements, so as to produce any 
solid results, is a hopeless task. The earliest safe 
source of information about Roman cults is to be 
found in the inscriptions which have preserved 
the remains of the ancient Roman calendar. 
When ancient Roman scholars, like Varro and 
Verrius Flaccus, drew from the actual records of 
the cults illustrations of the ceremonies mentioned 
in the earliest calendar, they preserved actual 
religious history. And religious usage was so 
tenacious in Rome that the light thus obtained 
carries us back a long waj’. 

Conservative ns tlie early Roman State was 
with regard to religion, the recurring desire for 
novelties in cults was from a very early time 
satisfied in a remarkable way. When tlie aemand 
became clamorous, in times marked by great public 
disasters, such os severe defeats at the bands of 
enemies or sore famines or pestilences, the Senate 
would order the mysterious Sibylline Books to be 
consulted, so that the proper mode of meeting the 
religious emergenej’ might be discovered. It was 
felt that conjunctures occurred when the aid to be 
drawn from the gods who ordinarily protected the 
country was insufficient. It dawned upon the 
consciousness of the citizens that perhaps divinities 
who presided over foreign communities might be 
able to come to the rescue. At a very early time 
the Greeks were recognized as masters of divine 
lore, and the Sibylline Books Avere believed to 
enshrine precious results of their experience. An 
inqniiy therefore into the proper mode of expiat- 
ing disasters, Avhich were naturallj' supposed to 
indicate divine Avrath, almost invariably resulted 
in an injunction to adopt into the cercmoni.al of 
the State religion some rite derived from Greece. 
The Sibylline Books therefore constituted a sort 
of open door through Avhich entered such n mass 
of now religious usage that the Roman religion 
AA’ns cxtensivclj’ Ilcllcnizcd. Sometimes the new 
usage Avas connected Avith a divinitj’ not previously 
worshipped by Romans, at other times the new 
ractico Avas grafted on the cult of an old Roman 
ivinitj-. For one great feature of the movement 
Avas the identification of Roman divinities Avith 
Greek, the divine beings concerned being supposed 
to differ only in names. 

This process of llellenization began vciy early, 
and the legend Avhich attributed tlie introduction 
of these books to the period of the monarchj* cn- 
Ehrined a particle of historic truth. But the re- 
lirious revolution was much accelerated bj- the 
advance of Romo to world power, Avhen important 
crises, giving rise oftentimes to Eupcrslilious fears, 
were mill! ipiial. Some of the most archaic forms 
of Roman ritual survived in the late Republican 
time as popular festivals with disonlcrlj- accotn- 
I^iments. Such were the Saturnalia and the 
Festum yenifile of Anna I’ercnna,* the Floralia in 
April,’ the festival of Fors Fortunn in June,’ the 

« Ovid, rofti, r tes ff. ’ r. S3I ff. t ft. rtTTS 0. 


Anci7fnn/jn/cn«in July {mentioned in late litera- 
ture), and others. Many, however, of the most 
venerable survivals in Roman religious practice 
of the later time were maintained bj' the appointed 
wlministrators merely from a conservative sense, 
and were forms that excited little interest except 
among scholars and antiquarians. Such cere- 
monies were, e.y., the driving of the nail into the 
wall of the temple of Fortuna, the Fonlicidia,’ 
and many others. The influence of Augustus led 
to an archaistic religious revival, which re- 
established many primitive rites that were all 
but forgotten, and prevented many others from 
sinking into comjilete oblivion, under the weight 
of indifference induced by many influences, 
especially the sceptical tendencies stimulated 
by the Hellcnization of culture, and the mani- 
fold new impressions produced by contact 
with various peoples during the process of world 
conquest. 

The Oriental religions came more and more to 
attract the Italic and Western populations after 
the establishment of the Empire. During the 
Republican age, the government had ojiposcd 
b.arricrs to the advancing tide of Orientalism in 
religion. The first Ea.stem cult to find a place 
in tlie official framework of Roman religion was 
that of the Magna Mater, adojited in 291 ii.o. It 
is not easy to explain the official acceptance of a 
form of worship of such a frenzied character at so 
e.arly a date, even when one takes into account 
the enormous Btrcngthcning of superstition by the 
tremendous experiences 01 the Ilaniiibalio war; 
the old feeling reasserted itself in ISG d.c. when 
the so-called ‘Bacchic conspiracy’ was ruthlessly 
suppressed by the Senate, with whom rcsfctl tlio 
final authority in such mattcra In the later days 
of the Republic nianj' private attempts to establish 
at Romo Egj'ptian forms of won-liip, especially 
those of Isis and Scrapis, were fnistmtod. These 
cults natunilly tended to find a refuge in the sea- 
ports to which fleets from Egypt came, especially 
the Campanian maritime towns. At Futcoli, for 
instance, there was a temple of Serapis as early 
as 105 B.C., and near the coast, at Fompeii, a 
shrine of Isis existed even before the Roman 
conquest of the town. Three times in the ten 
years between 63 and 48 n.C. shrines of Isis were 
destroyed in Rome. Under Augu8tu.« the pressure 
produced by the popularity among the masses of 
Egyptian ntes bcc.ame very great, but naturally 
the ruler could not favour diviuitics who hod 
allied themselves with his cnemj* Mark Antony. 
In 19 B.C. Tiberius, in consequence of a gross 
scandal, dcstroi’cd a shrine of Isis, and aaiised 
her image to be cast into the Tiber. Nevcrthelasa 
private dedications of temples continued to be in- 
creasingly common. The government did attempt 
to prevent them from being erected within the 
pomterium, but in vain; for in A.D. 63, when the 
armj’ of Vitellius beset the city, Domiti.m as'-urawl 
the garb of a devotee of Isis and sought safety 
among the servants of her temple.’ The full 
tolerance of this divinity at Romo took place 
before the death of Lucan in A.I). 05, as we see 
from n Komful reference in his poem.* The actual 
formal inclusion of Eg}'ptian deitie" in the Roman 
pantheon, whereby* tiicy were thoroughly natural- 
ized and no longer restricted bj' nuthonty to the 
space outside the pomocrinm, came in tne time 
of Camcalla This emperor built a sumptuous 
temple of Serapis on the Qairinal. Tlie attraction 
of the public to the ritual of the Egj’ptian deities 
Avas largeU’ due to the mysteries wdiich were con- 
nected witli them. Brotherhoods and initiations, 
whereby these * saviour ' gods (c-cfri-pn) rescued th» 

1 0>M, It. KlfL ISaeU Demit. L 
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devotee from evil, exercised a powerful fascination. 
The Roman soldiers who hao served in the East 
brought with them on their return, from the time 
of Sulla onwards, many Oriental cults, which 
tended to flourish greatly in the time of the Severi, 
whose origin was in the East. Some of these 
divinities assumed Roman names, such as Jupiter 
Dolichenus, Invictus Sol Elagahal (from whom the 
emperor Elagahalus took his name). The Avorship 
of Mithras reached its height in the West in the 
3rd and 4th centuries A.D. 

The divinization of the Roman emperors changed 
in many respects the Avhole face of Roman religion. 
Their cult became the strongest bond of union 
betAveen the different populations of the Empire, 
and it became, from anotlier point of vieAV, an im- 
portant element in the scheme of provincial 
government. 

5. Important public rituals. — The different 
rituals under Avhich the gods Avere officially vener- 
ated may be distinguished. At Rome the State 
priests came to bring together under the title 
of ius sacrum all the principles and practices of 
Roman religion, just as the secular laAV Avas 
comprised under the ius publicum. The sever- 
ance betAveen sacred and secular laAv Avas indeed 
not completed until a comparatively late date. 
Survivals in late Rome indicate that in early 
days a kind of religious sanctity attached to 
the formulaa of the civil law, and the great ex- 
ponents of the tAvo systems Avere often flie same. 
The pontifices maximi were in primitive times 
generally distinguished laAvyers also. Amd Eoman 
religion Avas at all times under the final control of 
secular authorities, the magistrates and the Senate. 
When a colony Avas founded, the fundamental 
charter always required the first magistrates to 
consult their Senate as to the divinities Avhom the 
colonists Avere to serve, and the modes of their 
service. These divinities Avere naturally, as a 
rule, taken from the Roman pantheon, because, 
according to a common saying, a Roman colony 
was ‘quasi effigies parua simulacrumque popnii 
Romani’;* but, like the parent city, the neAV 
community had full autonomy in the arrangement 
of its public Avorships. 

Whenever the State undertook a new duty to- 
wards the divine poAA’er, it atos expressed in the 
form first of a uotum. The conditions Avhich con- 
stituted the validity of the uotum of the magis- 
trate Avere well understood ; but in important 
cases the magistrate Avould be careful to obtain a 
preliminary understanding Aidth the Senate. The 
recorded cases in Avhich a question was raised 
Avhether the uotum Avas binding on the community 
are feAv in number. The contents of the uotum 
might be of many descriptions, as its objects 
might vary from the perfectly general vota pro 
rei publiccB salute Avhich the principal magis- 
trates pronounced each Noav Year’s Day to some 
specific tiling. Sometimes the uota pro salute 
mentioned a particular number of years ; the 
dccennalia uota of the emperors asked for the 
safety of the empire during a period of ten years. 
There Avere also quindecennalia and uicennalia. 
The fulfilment of the uota Avas carried out by the 
secular magistrates, though the precise forms 
AA’hich had to be employed (cbnceming AA'hich 
usage was extremely conservative) Avere prescribed 
and supervised by the experts in the ius sacrum, 
the pontifices. 

The fulfilment of the uota would generally issue 
in the dedication to sacred uses of some material 
thing — often a templum. This thing became 
technically res sacra, and was protected against 
secular encroachments by the ius sacrum. On 
the whole, the Roman government Avatched rather 

* Gdlins, XVI. xiil. 9. 


jealously the transference of rights in property 
from the secular to the sacred sphere, but when 
the transference Avas accomplished, it was rigidly 
maintained by laAv. ^ 

In the case of the uota the community, through 
its magistrates, approaches the divinity and 
practically enters into a legal compact Avith the 
god. Not only the community, but the god also 
is bound, and the procedure had a distinctly legal 
aspect. 

There Avere other ways in Avhich the community 
might be bound. Certain occurrences shoAved that 
in some way the gods Avere offended, and it AA’as 
the duty of the public officers to find a Avay of 
aA'erting the divine Avratli. Thus prodigia, por- 
tents Avhich seemed to interrupt the order of 
nature, called fox piacula, oflerings or services in- 
tended to secure appeasement of the offended deity. 
Thus Livy says : * ‘ C. Servilius pontifex maximus 
piacula irae Deum conqnirere iussus.’ In times of 
stress and public peril, prodigia (or ostenta) Avould 
be reported to the authorities in great numbers. 
The information was carefully sifted and often 
some of it Avas rejected ; the signs of divine Avrath 
Avhich were accepted as real Avere then expiated 
{procurata). Signs Avhich occurred ‘in private 
loco ’or ‘in loco peregrino ’ Avere not admitted.’ 
The haruspices had a great part in these expia- 
tions. 

It Avas also foreseen that, apart from such special 
indications, the community Avould continually con- 
tract pollution from the imperfect or erroneous 
performance of religious duties, so that provision 
Avas made for a general clearance of offences at 
regular intervals. The lustrum (literally ‘wash- 
ing’) Avith which the proceedings of the census 
concluded Avas a clearance of this kind. The 
annual perambulation of the city (amburbium) Avas 
another. An ancient body of priests, the Fratru 
Arvales, annually performed a segetum lustratio 
at Rome. Similar, though not regular, Avas the 
lustratio of the army, Avhen it was overcome by 
some superstitious dread. Scipio bad to_ pause 
before crossing into Asia, in order to free las force 
from the sense of pollution. Similar aa'us in part 
the purpose of the supplicatio Avhich after a, yicto^ 
was held in honour of the Avhole body of diyinitiM.m 
order to get rid of the taint of blood-shedding. The 
procession took place round all shrines (‘circa 
omnia pulvinaria’) and provided the population 
Avith an enjoyable holiday. The ancient temple Avas 
not freely open to be seen ; there were no recurring 
services such as take place in a modem church. 
In most instances there Avas but one festival _m a 
year at a temple. Therefore, as many contained 
Avonderful monuments and precious^ treasures 
dedicated by Roman heroes of former times, there 
AA'as great eagerness to survey them. The supplp- 
catio took place in early times on one day only. 
Later, generals pressed to have the importance of 
a victory emphasized by repeating the suppheaUo 
on succeeding days, and in the age of Caisar the 
number of days might extend to forty or fifty. 
The triumphal procession also doubtless belonged 
to the same class. Both it and the sunpluxitto 
Avere probably of Hellenic origin. _ Similar avm 
the procession of tAventy-seven virgins, round the 
city, singing a sacred hymn, Avhich AA’as sometimes 
ordained.* All ludi Avere in one aspect religious 
performances, offered to some divinity, ihe 
gladiatorial ludi came from Etraria, and were 
intended to appease the partly divine SP**"*^ ° a,- u 
dead, which were reinvigorated by the blood Avmcn 
was shed. Even at the end of the Republic, th^® 
ludi Avere alivays, as a matter of form, declared to 
be held in honour of some deceased person con- 
1 XI.. xxxvli. B. » xini. xilL 93. Si 
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nected \\-ith the exhibitor. It is in connexion with 
the htdi in general that we hear most of the 
practice called instauratio, the repetition of a 
ceremony because of the discovery of some flaw 
which vitiated its efTect. In the time of the later 
Republic, when men ambitions to obtain high 
office paved their way to it by vast expenditure 
on ludi, these flaws were artificially created in 
order to justify additional lavishness. 

Rules relating to sacrifice were elaborate. Par- 
tioular deities called for particular offerings, and 
the accompaniments of sacrifice were very various. 
The separation between the divinities of the under 
and the upper world was in this respect speci- 
ally important. Thus to Varro is attributed the 
view that altaria were appropriate to the di 
sujpcri, arm to the di terrestres, and foci to the 
di in/cri.^ 

Public and private cults to some extent were 
parallel. For example, the worship of Vesta was 
as important for the family circle as for the State, 
which, like the faniilj', had its own lares and 
penates. Many cults were indeed adopted from 
patrician fainilies by the community. Rites in 
honour of the dead were extensively rendered by 
private persons as well ns by the magistrates and 
priests of the community. Almost every regularly 
constituted group within the State had its own 
special cults. Thus eveiy collegium, wliatever 
might be the principal bond of union between its 
members, had its own special form of ivorship. 
Some groups within the city of Rome, which had 
survived from very primitive times, such as those 
called and montani, maintained down to a 

late date their special religious u.sages. The sacra 
attached to families occupied an important pjnee 
in the ius sacrum, the policy of the religions 
lawyers having been to prevent, so far as possible, 
the extinction of these sacra by the dying out of 
the families. To the gens as well ns the familia 
also appertained its own incm.’ 

Among important public ceremonies to which 
reference has not been made above may be men- 
tioned the lectislcmivm, certainly borrowetl from 
the Greeks, and the ludi sccciilarcs, which origin- 
ated from the ludi terenlini, a ceremony connected 
with departed spirits, celebrated at an altar of Ris 
pater. These ludi and the ludi smcularcs which 
succeeded them were supposed to occur at the end 
of a smculum, which was first assumed to com- 
Xiriso a hundred years, but in later times the 
period was fixed at 110 years. The ceremony 
is best known from the records of the celebra- 
tion ordered by Augustus in 17 H.C., ior wliidi 
Horace wrote fiis Carmen Smculare. Tliis series 
of .celebrations went on until A.D. 314, and 
another series, theoretically to celebrate the end 
of cacli century from the foundation of Rome, ran 
parallel with it. 

The obscn’ances due annually to the gods were 

f irescribed at settled dates on the calendar, pub- 
ished yearly under the supeivision of the college 
oi pout if CCS. 

6, Ritual proper to groups. — Among celebra- 
tions (/en'rr) connected with groups of men may 
be noted the Quinguatrus, oU’crveu bv the artifices 
in honour of their p.atron divinitv Slincrvn, and 
the Quinguatrus minusculm, hold by the flute- 
players itibicines). There were many similar festi- 
vals, One was carried out by the mercaiores, on 
the foundation-rlay of the tcmiile of Mcrcurius by 
tlie Circus, another by the workmen where trade 
depended on the u.se of water {aquntores). The 
date for this was 11th Jan., a day aacred to 
Inluma, a goddess of springs and fountains, fabled 
by Virgil to have l>een sister of Tumus, king of 
1 Serrlo* on Vlrjdl, ▼- CO. 

* Ct. O. Widow*, Stli^cn vnd KuKut dtr IJfewr, p. SST, 


the Rntnli. Not all persons were qualified to be 
present at all services ; from some women were 
excluded, and men from others. 

7- Religious officers. — Along with the pemtifees, 
the augures, and the keejiers of tiio Sibylline 
oracles [Qutndccimviri saeris facitindis) were tne 
great priestly colleges ; membership of these was 
a great object of ambition to men engaged in public 
life. The haruspkes had not the same distinction ; 
they did not really constitute a college, like the 
other bodies. Until a late date they were Ktms- 
cans, summoned by the Senate from time to time 
ns occasion required, to expound the peculiarly 
Etruscan lore of means of exjnation, chiefly for the 
evil sign of the thunderbolt. Later, haruspices 
trained in Etruria were settled in Rome and 
employed publicly and privately. 

_8. Minor collegia. — Real standing collegia of 
minor importance, but great antiquity, were tho."e 
of the fetialcs, the Salii, the Luperci. In order 
to assure itself that a war was correct in the 
eyes of heaven, the early State employed the 
fetialcs to make a demand on the opposing ])ower, 
according to a certain fixed form, and if the 
demand was not conceded, instructed the same 
priests to announce in another fixed ceremonial 
fashion to the opposing jiower that peace had 
been replaced by war. On the conclu.siou of tlie 
war, the same fetialcs Bupendsed ceremonially 
the conclusion of a treaty (feedus). No compiact 
was a fndus unless its conclusion had been so 
carried out by the fetialcs. The ius fetiale has 
often erroneously been regarded as a sort of in- 
ternational law. But the fetialcs were not con- 
cerned with policy, or with questions of right 
and wrong. A iustum piumquc bellum was not 
one which was morally correct, but one which 
was ceremonially flawfe.ss, having been opened 
with some forms on which the gods had looked with 
favour from immemorial time. The Salii were 
priests who specially served Mars. Priests liearing 
that name existed in a number of ancient Italic 
cities besides Rome. At Rome itself these priasta 
were, even in late time, patricians. There were 
really two collegia which bore the name, one with 
a sanctuary on the I’alatino hill, the other on the 
Quirinal. Each of the colleges must have origin- 
ally represented ascp.arnte independent communUy, 
and both survived after the two hml coale.srcd. 
The ceremonies, Buppo.sed to have been instituted 
by Iving Numa, were of the most archaic descrip- 
tion. They sang hymns in honour of Mars ns 
war-god, and danced in armour, in procc.ssion 
round the city, twice in the 3 'car, in March and 
October. They bore lances and the aacred ancilia 
(shields), preserved in slirines, from which tliey 
were taken on tlic.se occasions with great Eoiem- 
nily. _ Tlie purification of the holy woai>ons 
(armilustrium) was perfonned with minute cere- 
mony. Virgil ' speaks with reverence of the 
ceremonial, but Senoc.a* allows himself to deal 
lightly witii the sallus salinris. The Luperci also 
had two di.stinct forms, like flic Satii. One was 
connected with the Palatine hill, the other with 
the Quirinal. As in nmnj- other instanec-s, it is 
claar that the State at an early time took the 
services out of the hands of parlicnlnr fninilics, 
for the two bore the names respectively of Luperci 
Quinctiales (from the Qninctii) and Luperci 
Fabiani (from the Fabii). In 44 B.C. Ciesar’s 
memoty was honoured by the creation of a third 
collegium, tlie Luperci Julii, bat its duration was 
brief. Tlie ritual of the Luiiorci (evidently con- 
nected with a primitive p.osioral community) was 
directed to punlication and reconciliation with the 
divinity lionoarcd (Faunus or Silvanns), The 
Luperci ran round the foot of the Palatine hill, on 
J jKn. tUL SS5. 3 Sp. XT. 4. 
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the north-west side of which lay the sacred cave 
called Lupercal. The priests sacrificed goats, and 
ran their ceremonial course with the skins of the 
sacrificed animals round their hips, their bodies 
being otherwise unclad. They bore whips in their 
hands, made of strips of goatskin ; %vith these they 
struck women who ran in their way, desirous to 
escape from the reproach of barrenness. The 
thongs bore the name of febmia, a word connected 
(as in the name mensis Februarius) with purifica- 
tory ritual. It is no wonder that, as Plutarch 
says, the Luperci themselves were constrained 
to laugh at portions of tlie ceremonial.' The 
Lupercalia continued to he performed down to 
A.D. 494, when Pope Gelasius I. appointed the 
day for the ritual of the Purification of the Virgin. 
The worship of Paunus, the deity with whom 
the festival was concerned, was a cult almost 
peculiar to Rome and the country immediately 
round it. 

Although the Fratres Arvales are only once 
mentioned in extant Latin literature® they are 
well known to us from inscriptions discovered on 
the site of the shrine of the brotherhood, a few 
miles from Rome on the right bank of tlie Tiber, 
in the direction of its mouth. The first discovery 
was made in 1670; afterwards fragments which 
had been removed from the site came to light, 
and then in the years 1867-71 excavations on the 
site greatly increased the number of fragments. 
The whole were carefully studied by a succession 
of scholars, especially by W. Henzen, who pub- 
lished the whole with a commentary (Rome, 1868, 
and Berlin, 1874) ; also (without commentary) in 
CIL vi. (1876). The inscriptions proved to be an 
important source for the earlier imperial history. 
They embody minutes of proceedings of the 
brotherhood from A.D. 14, when it was refounded 
by Augustus, to A.D. 238. The fact of the con- 
nexion of Augustus with the shrine seems to have 
given the brotherhood a special interest in events 
and anniversaries connected with the emperors 
and their families ; on the suitable days ofierings 
were made and recorded in the minutes. The 
inscriptions have preserved (in an entry relating 
to A.D. 218) a hymn in Saturnian metre which 
is the most ancient monument of the Latin 
language.® 

One college of importance, that of the Vestal 
Virgins, was composed of women. The early 
Romans were conscious of a parallelism between 
the religion of the family, whose centre was the 
family hearth, and that of the great State family, 
for which the hearth was in the temple of Vesta. 
There, as in the separate families, the unmarried 
daughters had a great share in the family cults. The 
rex sacrorum stood in the same relation to the 
Vestals as the paterfamilias held with the maidens 
of his family ; and this rex succeeded to some of 
the duties which had belonged to the old reyw 
before the institution of the Republic. 

Other brotherhoods subsisted, some from primi- 
tive days, like the sodales Titii, who traced their 
origin to King Titus Tatius, and were supposed to 
maintain a ritual borrowed from the old Sabines.^ 
Others were of late creation, such as the sodales 
Augastales, devoted to the imperial cult, that of 
the dhii imperatores, the divinized emperors. The 
brotherhood consisted of twenty-one ordinarjy mem- 
bers, chosen (Tacitus says) from the very highest 
ranks, with four members of the imperial family. 
The first of these representatives were Tiberius, 
Germanicus, Drusus, and Claudius. Similar 
brotherhoods were established in honour of later 
emperors, Claudius, Vespasian, Titus, Hadrian, 

1 Qimst. Rom. 21. 2 Varro, de Ling. Lat, v. 85. 

s See Mommsen’s text and comments on OIL, n. 28. 

* Tacitus, Annals, 1. 64. 


Antoninus Pius, and others ; but these never at* 
tamed to the same importance. 

Many separate priesthoods, to which the name 
Jlarmn was attached, also existed; some, like 
the flamen of Jupiter (flamen Dialis), of Mars 
(Martialis), Quirinus (Quirinalis), from time im- 
memorial, others of later creation and less con- 
sequence. The three just mentioned were famines 
par excellejtcef sometimes called maiorcs in con- 
trast to all others,^ The famines minores were 
attached to the service of a great many divinities, 
and in later time were all of plebeian quality. 
The really ancient offices were concerned with 
ritual of a remarkably archaic tope. The rigorous 
restrictions under which the flamen Dialis lived 
are well known. He and his wife (the flaminica) 
must be married by the very ancient form of con- 
farreatio. If the flaminica died, the flamen ipso 
facto lost his office ; he could originally undertake 
no civil duties, though he wore the distinctive robe 
of civil office, the toga prcetexta, and sat on the 
chair of office (the sella curulis) ; could look on no 
armed array ; could not absent himself from his 
house (the regia, attached to the temple of Vesta) 
without leave brom the pontifex maximvs. He 
was hemmed in by many minute rules of the 
nature of ‘tabus’; for example, it was not per- 
missible for him to have a knot anyu’here in his 
clothing. The office of flamen, generally speaking, 
involved personal participation in certain definite 
sacrifices. 


LiTEiiATiniB. — The course run by Boman religion during the 
time of the empire is brilliantly sketched by G. Bolssleiv 
Religion romaine d' Auguste aux Antonins*, Paris, 1892, and 
La Pin du paganisme's, do. 1894. For all the subjects men- 
tioned in this article, the best work In Enclish is W. Warde 
Fowler, Roman Festivals, London, 1899 ; in German the most 
useful are J. Marquardt, RSmiscke Staatsverwallung, vol. v. 
*Das Saoralwesen,’ Leipzig, 1878, and G. Wissowa, Religion 
und Kullus der RSmer, Munich, 1902 (yol. v. pt. 4 of Bandoueh 
der klassischen Alterthumswissenscha/t, by Iwan Mfiller). 
Many valuable articles on separate topics are in Pauly- 
Wissowa, and also in Roscber. J, S. REID. 

WRATH.— See Anger. 

WREATH.— See Crown. 


WRONG.— See Ethics and Moralitt. 


WYCLIF.— I. Lifb. — I. Early years and 
parentage. — John Wyclif, or 'Wyclille, ‘drew his 
origin’' from the village of that name in York- 
shire on the southern banks of the Tees. _ The 
name of this village, the first syllable of which is 
tog, ‘ water,’ ^ determines the spelling ; the German 
form ‘ Wiclif’ should be avoided. The manor of 
Wyclif was in the honour of Richmondshire, and 
the Wyclif family were undertenants of the Earl 
of Riclimond. We first hear of the Wyclif family 
in 1253, when a certain Robert de Wyclif wm 
granted a messuage in the manor; in 1283 he 
obtained the advowson of the church,® and in 1^7 
held of the mesne lord, William de Kirkton, twelve 
carucates of land in Wyclif, Girlington, and half 
of Thorpe.< In 1316 a Robert de AVyclif was lord 
of the manor.® His son or nephew Roger “mamed 
in 1319 Katherine, the Reformer’s mother. At 
that time Roger’s father or uncle, Robert, tlie lord 
of the manor, was still alive, and_ this may account 
for the uncertainty as to the birthplace of their 


1 J. Leland, Le rebus Sritannieis edlleetanea, ed. T. Hearne, 
6 vote., Oxfoid, 1716, ii. 829. 

3 F. D. Matthew, in Academy, June 1884. , 

3 O. W. Foster, Pinal Concords of the County of Lincoln, 
1920 ii. 2S9. 

ef. 'de Kirkbifs Inguest (Surtees Boo.), London, 18W, p- 
1671.: Viet. Co. Hist. Yorks. F.R. 1. 139, 142; B. Gale, Regis- 
tram Honoris de Richmond, London, 1722, p, 60. 
e Eirkby's Inquest, V. SSi. . , 

s T. D. Whitaker, Richmondshire, 2 vote., London, 1823, i. 
200; or better Genealogist, xx. 183-186, xxL 95-99, tor tnt 
Wyclif pedigree. 
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Bon. According to Leland,* he was bom at ‘ Ipres- 
well, a poor ^^lTage, a good mile from Richmond.’ 
But Hipswell is at a considerable distance from 
Wyclif village, nor is there any proof that the 
Wyclifs o^TOed land there.® On his marriage 
Roger Wyclif would be assigned one of the smaller 
houses on the estate, possibly Thorpe, close to 
Wyclifie, for which he paid the relief in 1319 of 
25s. for three carucates of land that he held.® At 
what date Robert Wyclif died is unkno\ra, but 
the Reformer’s father Roger paid the subsidy for 
the whole estate in 1332-33^ and was still alive in 
1347-49.® The year of his death is also unknown, 
except that it was before 1362, for unfortunately 
the black letter inscription in the church at Wyclif 
over the tomb of Roger and Katherine gives no 
date.® 

The date of birth of the son of Roger and 
Katherine is unknown. He is usually assumed 
to have been the eldest son, bom shortly after the 
marriage.® But it is probable that there was an 
elder brother William.® Moreover, the date at 
which John Wyclif took his doctorate, in or about 
1372, points to a later date of birth, nearer 1330 
than 1320. Before 1362 Wyclifs father Roger 
died, and the Reformer became the lord of the 
manor. His mother was still alive in Oct. 1369, 
when John associated her with himself in a pre- 
sentation to the liring.® The only other connexion 
of Wyclif with his family estate was his nomina- 
tion on 17th May 1367 on a commission issued to 
seven Yorlcshire gentlemen to see to the keeping 
of the statute recently passed prohibiting the 
taking of salmon in certain seasons in the Tees 
and other rivers.®" After Wyclifs death the 
estate passed to a Robert Wyclif, probably his 
brother, an energetic ecclesiastic who from 1390 
to 1405 acted as chancellor to Walter Skirlaw, 
bishop of Durham. As such ho took a prominent 

E art in the trial at Bishop Auckland of the famous 
lOllard, Richard Wyche." In 1412 Robert settled 
the estates on a John do Ellerton, who nssnmed 
the name of Wyclif®® and from whom the later 
lords of the manor were descended. They were 
noted for their intense fidelity to Romo after the 
Reformation. 

2 . Early Oxford career. — At what date Wyclif 
went to Oxford is unknown. If he was bom in 
1330, it would be in or about 1345. Three colleges 
claim him. The claim of Queen’s®® may be ais- 
missed as due to a confusion irith a John Wyclif, 
possibly the Rcfomier’s nephew, an ‘almon^ boy’ 
m the Queen’s grammar schools for whom in 1371 
we find the college buying Latin grammars, etc,®* 
The claim of Merton rests upon a catalogue of 
Fellows made in 1395 by Thomas Robert, still in 
the possession of Merton.®’ This John Wyclif, a 
steward or seneschal,®* may be John Whitclif of 

1 9 roJa., cd. T, Ilcarne, Oxford, 1744, v, 112. 

*Tlic clerical blunder In Ucarne'B cd. of LcUnd, CoUfcL of 
‘Sprcswcir h.%s dcccired many— O. V, Ix^'Wcr, Jehn 
T1 and hu Precurs9rti cd. 1SS4, p. 81, For this 

vrork (l^crc.after known M Ijcchlcr, */ir) see litcralure Iwlow, 
and for Ilcamc’® blunder Ik h. Toole, Jllustraiiont o/ tKe 
mu, fif Mfdieral Thovnht^ p. 2S5, n. S, No such Ylllagc crer j 
exiitcd (\VbU.Yker, li, 415L I 

* 0\le, p, 7X * Lay Snhridp Jlee. 211, do, 7a, 

« Ib, no. 23. 

♦ For IhU inscription *e© ^VhlUker, L 19k 
^The current date, 1324, U a of John The Life 

end Suf'erin^t of Jehn friVfiVV, 1720, p, 1 (hcrwiftcr dted m 
L ewift, jil*)- 

* WhllAkcr, fee. eil, • Ib, I. 

1® CflI. Pal, ItciU Pd. III., xUL 453. The Keformer tr&ji alro 
returned as lord of the manor in 1575 (rCrf. Cc, i/irf, yert^ 
P.IL L 1S3V 

n i:n7. //Uf, nrv. X. a?301 £$W«4. 

1» Vik. Co. IJifi, Tarts. S.H. 1. 159. 

1* A- Woc»d, Ilifiery and dntiqititiet c/ the C6%leyes end 
ZlaUs in tSe (jmttrxiiy Oxford, 17Sd, p. 82. 

Jlut. IfSSCcmmifticn, il. Ap!\ 141. 

1* O. O. Krotirick, Mtmanale cj ilerton, Oxford, 1SS5. tv rtlL 
»4Wood,p.E2. 


Mayfield (t Nov. 13S3).» Possibly John Wvelif 
was the rare exception, a northerner in a sontnem 
college, and a recent writer claims that ho had ■ been 
worked into Merton to pacifj- the Nortbemers,’® 
and was thus the seneschal of the week expelled 
in 1356, as the result of a college struggle. 

Wyclifs connexion with Balhol is certain. That 
he was Master of Balliol in the spring of 1360 (and 
therefore presumably- previously a Fellow) is clear 
from a document citing his taking possession as 
such of a propertj- in Gresham St. E.C.* llis pre- 
decessor Robert Derby * still acted in 1350.® This 
gives the earliest possible date of Wyclif s Sfa-ster- 
ship. On 9th April 1301 Wyclif was still Master 
and took possession for the college of the living of 
Abbotsley.* But on 14th May 1301 ho was in- 
stituted to the college living of Fillingbam, near 
Lincoln, value ‘thirty marks,’ and by the then 
statutes was forced to resign bis Mastership. 
Some delay, however, occurred, for in the follow- 
ing July lie still signed himself ‘blaster’ in a 
legal doenment connected with the transfer to the 
college of Abbotsley.® The restriction of the 
Fellowships at Balliol founded in 1340 by Sir 
Philip Somervile for those proceeding to a degree 
in theology to six in all will account for Wyclif 
leaving. 

After bis presentation to Fillingbam Wj-clif 
vanishes for a while from clear vision. But on 
29th Aug. 1363 he obtained from his bi.sbop, John 
Buckingham of Lincoln, a licence for non-rcsidcnco 
at Fillingham 'that bo might devote himself to 
the study of letters in the nniversity.’ * In con- 
sequence he paid a short visit to Oxford in Oct. 
1363, living m rooms in Queen’s, and a longer 
visit between 2l8t March 1365 and 26th Sept. 1366, 
paying 409. 'for the rent of his room for two 
years.’* Meanwhile on 24th Nov, 1362 the Uni- 
versity in presenting its annual ‘roll of Masters’ 
had petitioned Urban V. to provide Wyclif with 
‘acanoniy- and prebend in York, notwithstanding 
that he holds the church of Fillingham.’ Urban 
gr.antod instead the prebend of Aust in the ancient 
collegiate church of Westbury • on - Trim, near 
Bristol, worth £6, ISs. 4d. /j.a.®" \Yyclif accepted 
the prebend®® but did not reside. He was, as wo 
have scon, reading for Ids doctorate at Oxford. 
In the spring of 1366 William Witllescy, bisbop 
of Worcester,®® visited Westbury. lie found 
that all the Gvo canons were non-rcsident, and 
that only one had provided a vicar to discharge 
his dntics. ‘JIastcr John Wynkcle’ (for thus 
the bishop spells the name) is expressly men- 
tioned among tho delinquents; and on 28th 
Juno 1366 Wyclif was cited to appear before the 
bishop on ISth July. Me-nnwiiUc liLs ‘fruits’ 
were sequestrated. Of any further action by 
Witticsey there is no record. Wyclif continued 
to hold the prebend to tho day of his dwitb,*’ 

I A -riew rtrenaoufly raalntain«l bj W. Bhirlfr, tn yatriruU 
Ziztniorun (IKS), l{oll« Serifs, p. BIS (. (hf rcaflf r died M 
yZ)x lonontnc Coartiiopf In Gtnl. Mcj. U. (lilS) Ht-150, «ad 
eitfiiiWcly uloplfsl. 

3 II. S. Cronin, in Trant. Ile^cl But, Sk., J9H, n. 73 n. 

> llift. BSS Cm. if. «?, 

<Kol WilliAm Kis;:»ton, u I.cchlcr, JW, p. 151, foJJawInf 
F7., p. *1 t. 

» FZ. p. sir n. B Bitt StSS Cm. Ir. 417 L 

r Frj. Fp. (?STii.fH, t. 1E3, tnodcni pajinstlon li 1, 172 ; FZ, 
p. »lr. 

* OronIn, p. ,1 n. This wirlier Uof nos is unully cvfriootod. 

» Bitt. 31. "iS Cm., /of, cit. 

» Cat. Fapal Ffti'.tmt (HOIIs Sff.), 1. SJO; Fnj. Bitt. Rfv. 
XT. t WiJ B'.';*, where the dcKraments are Riven In Inll. 

li (Soubls in DFB IiiiL are contrary to the 

*rl(!cnee. 
i> D.\n Id. ir,?. 

In r-.ewt lire, cl Wvelif (e.y., DFB Iriii. £C6) it is ajarmed 
that he resigned Anit in Knv. 137S. On Cth For., for rcasKiia 
that arc net clear, he wa» coaflresed In this ptehend. which on 
If Ih Kov. was Riven hy the kiw: to Ro’jfrt ce FarrinRtoa. On 
Efnd Dec. 1170 this jrrant to rarrinfton was revcKed on th« 

■ Inlonnation ' of John of Giant a* jivea in trror endrr Ih, 
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tut of any discharge of duty there is no evi- 
dence.* 

One other matter in connexion wth Aust should 
be mentioned. By the constitution Horribilis of 
Urban v., 3rd May 1366, a return was demanded 
of all pluralities. Wyclifs return, which should 
have been made to Bishop Buckingham, does not 
exist, whether through his neglect or because now 
lost cannot be determined.® 

While these matters were in dispute at Aust, 
Wyclif was nominated by Archbishop Islip ® in a 
deed dated at Mayfield, 9th Dee. 1365, to be the 
warden of Canterbuty College, Oxford, founded 
by Islip in 1361. Islip intended it to be a joint 
college of eight seculars and of four regulars from 
Christ Church, Canterbury. The college was 
started on 13th March 1363, Islip selecting as head 
Henry Wodehull, a monk of Abingdon. On 9th 
Dec. 1365 Islip dismissed Wodehull and sub- 
stituted ‘John de Wyclyve.’ The regulars were 
driven out and three seculars from Merton intro- 
duced. Not content ■svith this, Islip furthermore 
changed the statutes and altered the whole char- 
acter of the college. While accepting the position, 
Wyclif did not choose to mve up the rooms at 
Queen’s. Wyclif’s tenure of the office was brief 
On the death of Islip (26th April 1366) the monks 
of Canterbury lodged an apnesu. Islip’s successor, 
Simon Langh.am,* deprived Wyclif of his office 
(30th March 1367), secfuestrated the revenues, and 
finally expelled Wyclif and his three secular col- 
leagues. Wyclif thereupon appealed to Urban v., 
but meanwhile for two years, if his opponents may 
be trusted, still lived on at Canterbury, spending 
freely the college goods. Wyclif’s proctor, liichard 
Benger, one of his associates at Canterbury, failed 
to put in an appearance when summoned at Viterbo, 
and on 23rd July 1369 Cardinal Androin de la 
Roche, to whom Urban had referred the case, gave 
his decision at Monte Fiascone, though, owing to 
his death, it was not published until 15th May 
1370. The action of Langham was upheld in every 
detail and Wyclif’s appeal dismissed. The costs, 
however, were thrown upon the estate. There is 
no doubt that this decision was right. Islip had 
acted illegally in altering the trusts, upon which 
the royal licence in mortmain had been secured,' 
and for the condonation of this offence the monks 
of Canterbury were condemned on 8th April 1372 
to pay a fine of 200 marks.® Urban evidently bad 
some sympathy for Wyclif, for in 1369 he reserved 
for him a prebend in Lincoln, which, however, 

belief that ‘ the prebend was vacant ’ (see H. J. Wilkins, Was 
John Wiielif a Negligent Pluralist}, Bristol, 1916, p. 83; Cal. 
Pat. Rolls Rd. III., xvi. 121, 105). 

1 For Wyclif and Aust reference should be made to the 
researches of H. J. Wilkins, op. cit,, and An Appendix to John 
Wycliffe, London, 1916. 

2 A. H, Thompson’s note in Wiikins, Negligent Pluralist, 

p. 86. 

3 DNB xxix. 74. 4 Ji, xxxii. 99. 

6 Cal. Pat. Rolls Ed. III., xii. 139. 

«The identification of the warden of Oanterhury with the 
Befornier has been a matter of much controversy. It was 
accepted by N. Harpsfield in his Bistoria Wielefiana, printed 
in his Bistoria Anglieana ecclesiastiea, London, 1622, p. 668 ; 
then by A. Wood, Lewis, Vaughan, Lechler, Poole (Med. 
Thought, p. 287 n.), Milman, Mattliew. The best arguments in 
defence are by Canon Wilkinson in Church Quart.Rev. v, (1877-78) 
119-141 ; and Cronin, pp. 65-76. The main documents have 
been printed by Pratt in his ed. of Foxe, Acts and Monuments, 
1870, ii. App. 922 ff. (hereafter cited as Fo.xe, AM). Doubts 
were first cast by W. Oourthope in Getit. Mag. xvi. (1841) 140, 
followed by Shirley, PZ, pp. 613-528, H. Kashdall (DNB Ixiii. 
203 1., Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages, London, 1895, 
ii, 493 n.), and others (e.g., Viet. Co. Bisl. Oxford, ii. 68), who 
identify the warden with John Whitclif, vicar of ilaj'field, for 
whom see above. This identification should be rejected, for 
the scanty arguments in its favour cannot outweigh the 
evidence of contemporaries — e.g., William Woodford in bis 
Sepluaginta Questiones de Sacramento altaris (in FZ, p. 617), 
of the Chronicon Anglice (Rolls Ser., 1874), p. 116. The present 
writer suspects also a reference in Netter, Doctrinale, ed. F. B. 
Blandotti, Venice, 1767, iii. 485. In his de Ecclesia, p. 371, : 
Wyclif makes a singularly impersonal reference to the matter. 


Wyclif never obtained or, if he obtained it. soon 
resigned.* 

While the controversy over Canterbury College 
was still unsettled, Wyclif’s licence for live yearn 
for absence from his cure expired. So on 13th 
April 1368 he obtained an extension ‘for two 
y^rs.’® In the following autumn he exchanged 
Fillingham for Ludgershall in Buckmghamshire, 
where he was instituted on 12th Nov. 1368. The 
nearness to Oxford would compensate for loss of 
income (10 marks instead of 30).* In Nov. 1371 
Wyelif was one of the executors of the will of 
William de Askeby, archdeacon of Northampton, 
who in 1369 had been appointed chancellor of the 
exchequer.* Towards the close of 1372 Wyclif 
completed the long course of nine years and a term 
after Mastership necessary for taking his doctorate ' 
and shortly aftenvards entered the king’s service. 

3. In the king’s service.— We date Wyclif’s 
entrance into the civil service as about 1372. 
Possibly it may have been a little earlier, for 
Wyclif gives us a report of a speech which he him- 
self ‘ heard ’ in the parliament which met in West- 
minster on 24tli Feb, 1371.® At once he seems to 
have allied himself with John of Gaunt and his 
faction, altogether unconscious of the unscrupulous 
ambition and selfishness which underlay the duke's 
politics. But Wyclif’s first appearance as a publi- 
cist was as the representative of the nation in re- 
sistance to papal exactions. On 6th June 1.365* 
Urban V. had aemanded the payment of the King 
John’s annual tribute of 1000 marks together with 
arrears since the last payment made on 7th July 
1333. Edward laid the matter before the parlia- 
ment of May 1366, which indignantly refused.® 
Until recently it was believed that ‘this solemn 
declaration set the question at rest for ever,’® and 
the older historians have all dated Wyclif’s public 
life from 1366.*® But there is evidence that the 
question of tribute was reopened by Gregory XI. 
in 1374, and it is in connexion ivith this later event 
that we would date Wyclifs first political tract. 
To consider this and other demands of Gregory a 
council was held at Westminster on 21st May 
1374,** at which a prominent part in defence of 
papal claims was taken by a monk, John Ughtred 
of Boldon,*® assisted later by William Binham, a 
monk of St. Albans, The debate and consequent 
controversy led to the publication by Wyclif, 

1 Cal. Pap. Letters, iv. 193. 

s Mem. Bp. Buckingham, f. 66 d. 

s Reg. Buckingham Instit. x. t. 419 ; ol. f. 130 d. 

4 A. W. Gibbons, Early Lincoln Wills, Lincoln, 1888, p. 25f. ; 
also in Gent. Mag. xxii. [1844] 136 ; Foxe, AM ii. 946. 

6 Knowledge of this important date, usually ^ven, ej).,oy 
Shirley in FZ, p. 627, F. D. Matthew, Eng. Works of Wyclif, 
p. vi (hereafter cited as KUVI)'), os 1366, can now be interred 
from Cal. Papal Letters, iv. 193, from which we learn that 
Gregory xi. in a provision dated 26th Deo. 1373 (not Jan. 1373, 
as DNB Ixiii. 206, copied hy many) states that Wyclif reccnUy 
became 'master of theology.’ The date pven by Bishop Bale, 
in the margin of FZ, p. 2, of 1372 is thus accurate. This daU 
is of fundamental importance for *' ■' ' 'U ,-. o ifn 

and works, the earlier date leadir ■ ' , , 

fortunately in many of the pret ' ■ : ' ' . 

printed by the Wyclif Socie^ this earher date is taken as a 

6 De Civ. Dom. ii. c. 1. The idea of Lechler P;,*®**d 
that Wyclif was a member of parliament either at this time or 
later should be dismissed. The speech in question is merely a 
tale token from the contemporary Vade meeum tn 

written in 1349 by the Spintual Franciscan, Jean do la Itocnw 
tailJade, and will be found in E, Brown’s ed. of Sj?*"** 

Fasciculus rerum expetendarum, London, 1690, it. 49^607, 

7 Cal. Pap. Lett. iv. 10; not 13th June, as Eaynaldus, xxvi. 
110, followed by most historians. 

8 Roluli Parliamenlorum, London, 1783, ii. 289 f. 

s J. Lingard, Bist.t>, London, 1849, iii. 263. , . 

w E.g., K. L. Poole, wlio is thus led as editor to date Wycui • 
de Dominio Divino as shortly after 1368 (pp. »iii-xxiv), follow- 
ing Shirley in F’X.pp.xvii,xxin.; Lechler, JJV. Butseebelow, 

^ 11 Reported only in Eulopium Bistoriarum, ill. 337-339 ; In 
DNB IxL 169 treated ns fiction. , 

12 For whom see DNB Iviil. 17, or 3. Loserth, ‘Die Sltesten 
Streltschrif ten Wieliis,’ in SIVA JV, 1908, pp. 7-23. 
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fchoiigh _ possibly not until two years later, of his 
Determinaiioco'ntraunummonachum[i.e.'BivihB,va).^ 
Special reference is made in the tract to the ques- 
tion of the tribute. Wyclif replies to Binham by 
giving the answer ‘which I heard recently was 
given by secular lords in a secular council’ and 
reports seven so-called speeches. On analysis the 
speeches resolve themselves into the various ‘ con- 
clusions ’ of Wyclif condemned by Gregory xi. in 
1377, while the sixth lord gives us a bnef outline 
of Wyolif’s views of ‘ lordship.’ To suppose that 
we have in them ‘ the earliest instance of a report 
of a parliamentaiy debate ’ ® is absurd. They are 
all reflexions of Wyclif’s own views, written, prob- 
ably, eighteen months after the council. 

Wyclif’s services had already been rewarded by 
his presentation by the Croivn to the rectory of 
Lutterworth (7th April 1374).* On 26th July 1374 
he was appointed a member of a small commission, 
with John Gilbert, bishop of Bangor, as the head, 
to meet at Bruges a commission from Gregory.^ 
For his travelling expenses Wj'clif received 42s. 3d., 
and for liis other expenses 20s. a day.® On the 
day before his departure Wyclif took some legal 
steps on behalf of his former proctor Richard 
Benger. Along with Ralph Strode, the Common 
Sergeant of London,® he went bail for him that 
Benger would not at Avignon attempt to obtain 
any papal provisions, etc.’ 

The conference at Bruges eflected nothing, and 
by the middle of September Wyclif was back in 
Oxford, living in rooms at Queen’s, which needed 
much repair, in that month.® In Aug, 1375 
another deputation was appointed to go to Bruges 
to confer with Gregory’s nuncio. In tliis deputa- 
tion, though most of his former associates were 
retained, Wyclif was left out.® This omission 
(usually overlooked by historians, who have in 
consequence exaggerated his influence at Bruges) 
probably shows that he was too unbending for 
Edward’s purpose. As a result on 1st Sept. 1375 
a concordat between Gregory and Edward was 
struck.'® Wyclif had thus no complicity in a great 
sham, in its main provisions a victory for the 
papacy. 

As a result of the conference several of the 
actors in it received preferments. In after years 
Wyclif’s enemies invented the story that he ex- 
pected to obtain the bishopric of Worcester." The 
story is worthless. Months before Wyclif sailed 
to Bruges a nomination had been made to the 
vacant see by Edward ill.'® That Wyclif, however, 
expected to receive the prebend of Caistor in 
Lincoln has more basis.'® Wyclif returned from 
Bruges a disillusioned man. He formed the idea 
of writing a Summa of his doctrines, the introduc- 
tion to w’hich should deal w'ith the philosophical 
positions which underlay the recent dispute. For 
the two years. Sept. 1374-Sept. 1376, he probably 
resided at Lutterworth, but wdth frequent visits 

1 For this tract, first imperleotly printed in I,.ewi5, JW, pp. 
8G3-S71, we have now Loserth's ed. in Op. ilinora, p. 416 f. 
The tract should bo distinEiiiehed from the Determinatio ad 
argumenta Outredi, published at the same time {Op. Minora, 
p. 405 f.). 

3 Shirley, FZ, p. xbc ; Leohler, JW, p. 129. 

• Cal. Fat. Rolls Fd, lit., xv. 424. 

4 T. Rjuner, Feodora, Record ed. lil. 1007, or cd. 1701, vil, 41 ; 
Cal. Pat. Rolls Ed. in., xv. 402. 

6 F. Devon, Issues of the Exchequer, London, 1837, p. 107. 

6 For whom see DXR Iv. 57 and the doubtful plea of J. 
Oollancz in his introduction to The Pearl, London, 1891. For 
Wvclif's debates with Strode see Op. Minora, pp. 176 f., 8931. 

7 Cal. Close Rolls Ed. III., xiv. 94. 

> Bist. MSS Com. ii. App. 141. 

» Cal. Pap. Lett. iv. 144. id Rjmer, iii. 1037-1039. 

n Kettcr, Doetrinale, i. 660, 934 ; the story was repeated at 
Basel in 1433 ; see P. Zatacensis, ‘Lib. Diumus,' in Monumenta 
Conciliorum Oeneralium see. xv., Vienna, 1857, 1. 817. 

13 7th Deo. 1873; sec Reg. Sede Taeante (D'orcestcr Hist. 
Boo.), 1897, pp. 283, 290 f. 

15 See references in de Civ. Dom. iii. 17; Cal. Pap. Reg. iv. 
193; H. S. Cronin, in Eng. Bist. Review, xxxv. [1920] 6641. 


to Oxford (Queen’s). During tliose two years he 
developed his theory of ‘lordship,’ expanding his 
tracts against Ughtred and Binham into the two 
great political treatises de Dominio Divino and 
de Civili Dominio. He was probably engaged upon 
these writings during the meeting of the ‘ Good 
Parliament’ (28th April 1376-6th July 1376). It 
is difficult to explain Wyclif’s action in the autumn 
of 1376. John of Gaunt packed a parliament, which 
met on 27th Jan. 1377, with his foUoivers, who at 
once proceeded to annul all the acts of the Good 
Parliament, while Wyclif, ‘running about from 
church to church’ in London, denounced the 
episcopate, who under the lead of Courtenay and 
Wykeham were the duke’s chief opxionents.' 
Wyelif’s protest against the wealth, luxury, and 
worldliness of the clergy fell on willing ears ; but 
nevertheless he unconsciously played the duke’s 
reactionary game. The parliament of Jan. 1377, 
with its iniquitous poll-tax,® its restoration of 
Alice Perrers, and the aggi-andisement of the duke 
by the creation of Lancashire into a county 
palatine,® is one of the worst on record. 

The bishops, powerless in parliament, struck 
at the duke through Wyclif, and summoned the 
latter to appear before Convocation in St, Paul’s 
on Thursday, 19th Feb. 1377,® The duke took up 
the challenge and, together with Earl Percy, the 
king’s marshal, accompanied Wyclif to the trial. 
The proceedings ended in a riot. Wyclif was 
carried off by his supporters, while the London 
mob, on the following day, burned the duke’s 
palace of Savoy. 

Meanwhile some of Wyclifs old opponents at 
Oxford had accused him at the papal court. On 
22nd May 1377® in S, Maria Maggiore in Rome 
Gregory issued a series of bulls directed against 
the Reformer.® With these bulls Gregory for- 
warded a schedule of nineteen erroneous ‘pro- 
positions and conclusions,’ culled from Wyclif’s 
political and politico-ecclesiastical writing. These 
Gregory identified uith the ‘ opinions and imorant 
doctrine of Marsiglio of Padua and J ohn of Jandun ’ 
condemned by tfohn XXII.’ An examination of 
the pope’s schedule shows that the theses concern 
the status or polity rather than the doctrines of 
the Church.® 

Before Edward could receive the bulls, he hod 
passed away at Sheen (21st June 1377). His death 
caused delay, and the bulls were kept back until 
after the meeting of parliament on 13th October. 
This parliament was in no mood to truckle to 
Rome. By a writ dated 12th Deo. 1377 the bishops 
were ordered to make a return of all aliens, includ- 
ing cardinals, who held benefices.® To stop the 
drain the Council asked Wyclif for his advice 
‘whether the kingdom of England may lawfully 
. . . keep back the treasure of the kingdom.’ 
Wyclif replied in a state-paper,'® in which he advo- 
cated not only the stopping of all the drain to 
Rome but the ‘ prudent distribution to the glory 

1 Chron. Anglia, 116. 3 Rotuli Pari. II. 864. 

3 Rynior, iii. 1073. 

4 For the events that follow the chief anthorily l3 the full 
Chron. Anglia, 117-134, copied by Foxe, who had access to It, 
In AM II. bOOf. Narratives written before the publication in 
1874 of this lonp-lost Chron. Anglia often go sadly astray. 

6 Not 30th ilay, ns FZ, p. xxviii, 

6 For these bulls see Walsingham, Bist. Ang. 1. S-I5-S53; 
Wilkins, Cone. iii. 116-118, who omits tlioso to Oxford and to 
Edward m. ; Lewis, J'lK, pp. 46-49, 254-264, or Foxe, AM iii. 
4-7. 

7 From a study at Wyclif’s works the present writer is at 
opinion that Wyclif knew nothing of llarsivilo first hand. 

STIie schedule is best studied in WycliFs Proteslatio (see 
below), or in FZ, pp. 245-257. The first eight theses are taken 
almost verbally from Wyclif’s de Civ. Dom. 

9 Rotuli Pari. iii. 19 ; E. Powell and Q. M. Trevelyan, The 
Peasants' Rising and the Lollards, London, 1899, p. 67 f., gives 
the return. 

JO For this see FZ, pp. 258-271 ; partly translated In Foxe, 
AM Ui. 64-60. 
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of God’ of the goods of the Church. At this 
point ‘ silence was imposed upon him by the king.’ 
Wyclif had probably been consulted by the Crown 
because of a paper recently published by him on 
the question of the oath sworn by the papal 
nuncio, Amauld Gamier, on 13th Feb. 1372 that 
he would do nothing to the hurt of the kingdom.* 
Wyclif printed the oath and asked whether there 
was not a contradiction between its terms and the 
permission to collect monies for Rome.® 

No steps had yet been taken to publish the 
bulls, though Thomas Brun ton, bishop of Rochester,* 
told Wyclif in the hearing of many members of 
parliament that he had been condemned.* About 
this time Wyclif entered into controversy udth a 
‘motley doctor’ of Oxford, probably his accuser 
at Rome. This tract* is remarkably bold in tone. 
Wyclif calls upon ‘the soldiers of Christ, especi- 
ally the professors of evangelical poverty,’ to rouse 
themselves against the claims of the papacy. On 
28th Nov. parliament was dismissed,® ana probably 
Wyclif returned to Oxford.’ On 18th Dec. a 
mandate was issued to the chancellor of Oxford 
enclosing one of Gregory’s bulls. The mandate 
ordered the chancellor to ascertain whether Wyclif 
had taught the theses in question, and to cite him 
to appear wthin thirty days at St. Paul’s.® As 
the pope’s bull demanded that Wyclif should be 
arrested,* the Oxford authorities were in a 
dilemma, for to obey ‘would seem to give the 
pope lordship and regal authority in England.’ 
So the vice-chancellor contented himself with 
ordering Wyclif ‘ to stay in Blackball and not to 
go out.’ WycliPs theses were sent to the masters 
regent in theology, who ‘ all handed to the chan- 
cellor their conclusions.’ They ‘declared publicly in 
the schools that WycliFs theses were true, though 
they sounded badly to the ear.’ Wyclif replied 
that catholic truth should not be condemned 
because of its sound.*® A few months later, on the 
occasion of a student-row, the vice-chancellor, who 
was a monk, was thrown into prison on the pre- 
text ‘that he had imprisoned John Wyclif at the 
mandate of the pope.^ ** About this time Wyclif 
published an eaition of his Protestatio in a | 
shortened, popular form.** The tract is really an 
appeal to the educated public against the pope’s 
decisions. He also published an appeal to the 
nobility, in defence of disendowment, entitled 
Speculum Secularium Dominorum?* 

The imprisonment by the Crown of the vice- 
chancellor of Oxford seems to have been intended 
as a warning to the papal commissioners that the 
Crown would not recognize papal penal jurisdic- 
tion. About the same time Wyclif appeared at 
Lambeth. The date is fixed by a statement of 
Walsingham ** that it was shortly before the death 
of Gregory XI., i.e. before 27th March 1378, prob- 
ably at the end of February, which would fit in 
tvith the summons given to Wyclif at Oxford to 
appear at St. Paul’s. The queen-mother, Joan of 
Kent, sent a message to the bishops ordering them 
to abstain from pronouncing any final judgment. 
But the trial proceeded, and Wyclif put in a paper 
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that he called a Profcjfaiio* in which he expanded 
more fully the meaning of his theses. At the 
same time the citizens broke into the archbishop’s 
chapel and tried to stop the trial. So the bishops 
contented themselves with prohibiting Wycuf 
‘ from canvassing such theses in schools or sermons 
because of the scandal thereby given to the laity.’* 
Wyclif replied by publishing Gonclusiones Trigxnta 
ires de Paupertatc Christi, dealing with his idea 
of poverty and disendowment.® 

In the autumn of 1378 Wyclif was seen, for the 
last time, in alliance with the Croivn. On 11th 
Aug. 1378 by the order of the Government the 
sanctuary of Westminster was violated in order to 
capture two English knights between whom and 
the Government there had been a struggle over 
a Spanish captive, the count of Denia, and his 
ransom. One knight, Shakyl, was arrested — he 
had been enticed outside ; the other, Haulay, was 
chased twice round the chancel and killed ‘beside 
St. Edward’s shrine.’ Excommunications followed; 
and, as the outrage was popularly attributed to 
the hated John of Gaunt, London seethed with 
excitement. On 20th Oct. 1378 parliament met 
at Gloucester, and Archbishop Sudbury at once 
demanded satisfaction. The court retorted by 
claiming the right of arrest. The privilege of the 
Church was not denied, but the matter, it was 
pleaded, was one of debt, for which there were no 
rights of sanctuary. ‘And on this there came 
into parliament doctors of theology and civil law 
who made argument against the prelates by many 
colourable and strong reasons.’* Among the 
doctors was John Wyclif, who interrupted the 
writing of his de Ecclesia to lay before parliament 
a defence of the Crown’s action.® He claimed for 
the Crown a right to absolute obedience in all 
matters not contrary to God’s law and, while ad- 
mitting sanctuary for accidental homicide, subjects 
the right in general and of Westminster Abbey in 
particular to severe criticism. Shortly after this 
incident "V^clif finished his great treatise de 
Ecclesia. This was followed by a companion 
work, de Officio Repis, the two forming a complete 
exposition of his views on the relations of Church 
and State. 

4. Break with the Mediaeval Church.— The 
Great Schism in the autumn of 1378 flung Wyclif 
into complete antagonism to the papacy. Hitherto 
Wyclif had not disputed the spiritual primacy of 
the popes, though ready enough to attack papal 
pretensions and to speak ill of individual popes.® 
His position had been this : we must obey the 
pope as the vicar of Christ, but the vicar of Christ, 
who could have no temporal sovereignty, must be 
the holiest, the most God-enlightened man in Chris- 
tendom. Moreover, ‘no pope is to be believed 
unless he is teaching by tbe inspiration of God, or 
founding his utterances on Scripture.’ ’ _ The whole 
authority of the office was thus determined by the 
pope’s character as one of the elect, and, inasmuch 
as this knowledge was beyond human ken, could 
only be judged from his deeds. Obedience to the 
papacy was thus a matter of convenience and 
church order — a position in which Wyclif uncon- 
sciously closely followed Marsiglio in his Defensor 
Pads. 

The schism drew Wyclif from this standpomt. 
He had hailed the election of Urban VI. (8th Apnl 
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1378) and had ‘thanked God for providing onr 
mother church with a catholic head, an evangelical 
man.’ ^ But the tactlessness of the new pope, the 
breaking out of the schism hy the election at 
Fondi on 20th Sept, of the French pope, Clement 
vn., and the subsequent conduct of Urban drew 
"Wyclif into a fierce antagonism, the more hitter 
because he acknowledged that Urban had been 
lawfully chosen. This antagonism became com- 
plete wnen on 6th Deo. 1382 Richard n. authorized 
Bishop Despenser® to proclaim a crusade on 
Urban’s behalf against the antipope.* The later 
development of this crusade,* its disgraceful 
attack upon Dunkirk, its defeat at Ypres, and the 
return to England in Oct. 1383 of the discredited 
host infused into all Wyclif s later writings a deadly 
hatred to the papacy itself. At first he attempted 
to save his position by maintaining that ‘our 
Urban’ was innocent oi this ‘crime,’ which was 
really the work of the friars.® But, when this 
argument was cut away by Urban’s deeds, he 
averred that the cardinals had no right to choose 
a man who acted contrary to God’s 11011.® All his 
theories were wrecked by the spectacle of two 
popes each claimin" to be the sole head of the 
Church, each labelling the other as antichrist 
‘like dogs quarrelling for a bone,’ ‘like crows 
resting on their carrion,’® each seeking to bring 
about a general Armageddon for the destruction 
of his rival. The ivritings of his last years, especi- 
ally in 1383, are full of this theme. 

Wyclifs break with the papacy might have 
been passed over as an extreme form of the Galli- 
canism of the age which culminated in the Council 
of Constance. But his anti-papalism developed 
side by side with his attack upon the central doc- 
trine of the mediaeval Church, transubstantiation. 
WycliPs attack flung Oxford into an uproar, and 
the new chancellor, William de Berton,® in the 
autumn of 1379 or early in 1380,* called a council 
of twelve doctors, of whom six were friars, to con- 
sider Wyclifs heresies. Their verdict, published 
late in 1380, was a foregone conclusion.*’ It was 
read unexpectedly in Wyclifs presence while he 
was sitting in the schools of the Augustinians and 
‘ determining the contrary.’ On hearing the con- 
demnation Wj^clif was ‘ confused,’ but he recovered 
himself suEBciently to say that ‘ neither the 
chancellor nor any of his accomplices could alter 
his convictions.’ “ He might have appealed to the 
Con^egation of Regent Masters and from their 
decision to the Great Congregation of the Uni- 
versity characteristically he appealed instead 
to the king. John of Gaimt hurried down and 
urged him to be silent.” Wyclif refused. He had 
done with his entanglement in the Lancastrian 
alliance, and on 10th May 1381 published a Latin 
defence of his views called the Confession* This 
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was followed at Oxford hy a series of determina- 
tions against him, three of which have come down 
to us.® 

After the publication of his Confessio Wyclif 
left Oxford for ever, and retired to Lutterworth. 
To thos_e_ last months at Oxford must be assigned 
the familiar tale of his illness and of his declaring 
to certain friars who came to counsel him : ‘ I shaU 
not die, but I shall live and declare the works of 
the Lord.’® To this period also we assign the 
commencement by Wyclif and his assistants of his 
translation of the Bible, and the full organization 
of his Poor Priests, who, however, had already 
been at work for some years.* The Poor Priests 
were not laymen, as is so often assumed, but 
‘ unauthorised preachers,’ i.e. without a bishop’s 
licence, who moved from place to place, carrying 
Wyclifs trauits and sermons with tliem. Clad in 
russet robes of undressed wool, without sandals, 
purse, or scrip, for a few years they became a 
power in the land until crushed out by the legisla- 
tion of Archbishop Arundel and Heniy v. 

Meanwhile at Oxford on 30th May 1381 Berton 
was turned out of the chancellorship, and Robert 
Rigg* took his place. Rigg allowed full liberty to 
teach the condemned doctrines, and during the 
winter of 1381-82 feeling ran high. The flames 
were fanned by the Peasant Insurrection of the 
summer of 1381. Both parties sought to fasten 
upon the other the oTOrobrium of this revolt. The 
regulars accused Wyclif and brought fonvard 
alleged confessions of John Ball.® Nicholas of 
Hereford ® and the LoUards retorted by accusing 
the friars. On 18th Feb. 1382 the friars appealed 
to John of Gaunt through Stephen Patrington.® 
As the duke returned no answer, the friars appealed 
to Courtenay. On 7th May 1382, when parliament 
assembled,® Wyclif laid before it a memorial. He 
claimed that England should obCT no prelate un- 
less such obedience agreed with Christ’s law, that 
money should not be sent to Rome unless it could 
be proved from Scripture to he due, that the 
Commonwealth ‘ should not be burdened with new 
tallages’ until the endowments of the clergy be 
exhausted, that the king should employ neither 
‘bishop nor curate’ in secular business, that the 
temporalities of any bishop ‘ living notoriously in 
contempt of God’ snonld be confiscated, and that 
no one should be excommunicated until it is proved 
that the sentence is according to ‘ God’s law.’ * 

Along with this formal petition AVyclif prepared 
an English Complaint, which has pome down to us 
in an incomplete form.®” In this Complaint he 
deals with four only of the seven matters of_ his 
petition, but includes the request that ‘ Christ’s 
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teaeliing concerning fche Eucharist, that this sacra- 
ment is very bread and also very Christ’s body,’ 
‘ may be taught only in churches.’ 

To these attacks the new archbishop, William 
Courtenay, replied by summoning a committee 
to meet on 17th May in the Blackfriars. Nine 
bishops, sixteen doctors of theology, eleven doctors 
of laws, seven bachelors of theology, and two 
bachelors of laws were selected by Courtenay.* 
Of the sixteen doctors of theology all hut one, and 
he a monk, were friars, several of them noted 
opponents of Wyclif.” Wyclif himself was not 
summoned to appear,® nor was his name mentioned. 
Twenty-four conclusions from his writings were 
produced which were deemed ‘ heretical ’ or ‘ erron- 
eous.’* 

On Wednesday 21st May the Committee met 
again. Between two and three in the afternoon 
a terrific earthquake shook the city. Courtenay 
pointed out that it was the effort of the earth to 
purge itself, ‘though not without violence,’ of 
heresy. Courtenay’s happy interpretation saved 
the Committee, and Wyclif found it necessary to 
publish an interpretation in an opposite sense. 

‘ The earth-din,’ he maintained, was the outcry of 
the world against the heretic prelates and friars.® 
Henceforth Wyclif always called it in contempt 
‘the Earthquake council,’® so much so that Netter 
complained tliat Wyclif treated the earthquake as 
a miracle wrought for his benefit.'* 

On the day after the Earthquake Synod 
Courtenay persuaded Richard to admit into the 
final statute of parliament a chapter ordering 
sheriffs, upon certification from the bishops, to 
aiTest and imprison all itinerant preachers. The 
ordinance had never received the consent of the 
Commons.® This was followed on 26th June by 
letters patent from Richard directed against the 
itinerant preachers.® When parliament reassem- 
bled on 6th Oct., protest was at once made against 
the pretended statute,*® but to no avail, for in after 
years it was treated as still valid.** Action more 
constitutional was taken by Courtenay when on 
30th May, a week after the Blackfriars Synod, he 
forwarded a mandate to the bishops bidding them 
publish Wyclif’s condemnation ‘with all possible 
speed.’*® 

5 . Last years. — After the Blackfriars Synod 
Wyclif took no further public part in controversy 
at Oxford. On 30th July 1382 his followers, 
Nicholas of Hereford and Repingdon,*® were excom- 
municated, but Wyclif’s name was not inserted.** 
Possibly he owed his immunity to John of Gaunt. 
The idea that Wyclif, when summoned in Nov. 
1382 before a Synod at Oxford, made a recanta- 
tion*® may be dismissed. In the minutes of the 
Synod *® there is no such record. The whole story 
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rests upon a blunder of Knighton,* who has con- 
fused an uncompromising defence by Wyclif of his 
views® with a recantation. 

Nothing in fact more emphatically marks the 
hold that Wyclif still had upon the nation than 
the reluctance of Courtenay to push matters to the 
extreme. Wyclif was left to close his days in 
peace at Lutterworth. In the autumn of 1382 he 
was stricken with paralysis® and thereafter was 
largely dependent on his curates, John Horn and 
Purvey. But his pen was never more prolific than 
in these latter days. He published polemic after 
polemic, as well as finishing the Summa of his 
doctrines in thirteen volumes. Witli tirelesj 
energy he repeated all his old attacks, dwelling 
especially on the need of disendoivment — this he 
carried to the extreme of demanding even the con- 
fiscation of the revenues of Oxford colleges*— 
holding up to ridicule the misdeeds of the friars 
and the unapostolic character of the papacy, and 
defending at length his views of the Eucharist, to 
the need of which sacrament he attached less 
importance than formerly,® In matters of Church 
organization he became completely critical and 
destructive. He seems to have been occupied with 
many works at once, dictating the main lines of 
thought and leaving to his disciples the necessary 
copying of material, a method which led to repeti- 
tion and frequent inconsistency. In two of his 
Sermons on the same Gospel we have a totally 
different translation.® Several of his works, in- 
cluding the important Trialogtis and his Opus 
Evangelicum, were still unfinished when the end 
came. 

Wyelif’s English -writings form one of the special 
features of these last years. Abandoning Oxford 
and the appeal to the Schoolmen, he became a 
popular pamphleteer, trusting to his Poor Preachers 
to scatter the tracts broadcast. To this period 
also we must ascribe the publication of his English 
Sermons. Wyclif’s last works are also markeu by 
an extreme bitterness of tone, ^specially in his 
attacks against the friars.'* To this he was aroused 
by the part they had taken in 1383 in Bishop 
Despenser’s blundering crusade in Flanders, ana 
by their attacks upon his Poor Preachers. Des- 
penser’s crusade also completed the break between 
Wyclif and the papacy. No words became too 
strong with which to express his detestation of the 
whole institution. 

There are grounds for belie-ving that the friars 
in their anger appealed to Rome and that Urban 
replied by citing Wyclif to appear before his court. 
All we know, however, is deduction from a reply 
or letter of exouse which Wyclif addressed to 
Urban Vi., in reality a keenly ironical statement 
of his attitude towards the papacy. He excuses 
himself from obeying ‘ this upskilful suminqmng 
because of his physical infirmities, for the ‘ king oi 
kings has willed it that he should not go. _ -4“® 
reference is to a stroke of paralysis from which he 
suffered ‘ for two years before his death.’ * 

The account of Wyclif’s death has been hanaea 
down by John Horn, his curate at Lutterworth 
after his stroke. In 1441 Horn gave his evidence 
to Dr. Thomas Gascoigne. He stated on oath that 
on 28th Deo. 1384 ‘as Wyclif was heanng mass 
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in his church at the time of the el^ation of the 
host he fell down," smitten T)y a severe paralysis 
eroecially in the tongue so that neither then nor 
afterwaras could he speak to the moment of his 
death.’ * Three days later, Saturday, 31st Dec. 
1384, he passed away.^ 

' On 4th May 1415 the Council of Constance, acting 
on the request of an English Synod under Arundm 
held in the early spring of 1411,® condemned 260 
propositions in Wyclif’s writings and ordered ‘ his 
bones to be dug up and cast out of the consecrated 
ground, provided they could be identified from 
tliose of Cliristians ouried near.’* After some 
years of delay the decree was carried out by the 
ex-Lollard Richard Fleming, bishop of Lincoln,® 
acting on the perempto^ orders of Martin v. (9th 
Dec. 1427).® On 16th Dec. letters were sent by 
Martin v. to various mayors to assist.’ So shortly 
after 25th March 1428 ‘ his vile corpse they con- 
signed to hell and the river (Swift) absorbed his 
ashes.’® 

II. TEAcmm AND WRITINGS. — X. Philo- 
sophical. — Wyclif’s philosophical writings were 
written in his earlier Oxford career, when he was 
the ‘ flower of Oxford ’ Scholasticism. At a later 
date they were collected into a Summa. Some of 
the works have come down to us — e.g., de Composi- 
tione Hominis — rather as notes for lectures or dis- 
putations than as mature treatises. All his works 
abound in quotations, often vague and inaccurate, 
from the accepted authorities of his day, including 
the great Araoians. 

Judged as a Schoolman, Wyclif belonged to the 
moderate realists. He had learned much from the 
criticisms of Ockham,* of whom he speaks with 
respect. But the Platonism to which he leaned 
he had derived from St. Augustine, though in his 
method he bowed, as did all Schoolmen, to the 
authority of Aristotle. To Wyclif nominalism in 
any form was an impossible creed. He held that 
names stand for realities.’* He therefore held, as 
his many writings on the subject show, that the 
most important question in metaphysics was that 
of universals.” As mth all realists, Wyclif was 
at times in danger of pantheism. When he states 
that body and soul are united eternally, it is be- 
cause he considers man as materia prima, ‘in 
consequence created in the beginning of the world,’ 
whose individuality therefore as distinct from the 
common ‘ form ’ of humanity becomes unreal and 
phenomenal, or at any rate hard to explain.’* 

2 . Political and social. — (a) Eis theory of 
‘ dominion,’ — Shortly after his return from Bruges 
Wyclif commenced the expansion of his Dctcr- 
minatio into two large treatises, the de Dominio 
Divino — which work was intended to serve as an 
introduction to the 'Summa — and the de Civili 
Dominio. In both we note the influence upon 
Wyclif of Richard Fitzralph, archbishop of 
Armagh.’® Wyclif ‘ has added no essential element 
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to the doctrine which he read in the work of his 
predecessor.’’ Wyclif comniences his de Dominio 
Dmno with a distinction between ‘lordship’ and 
‘use,’ in which he followed; 'throu"h Fitzralph, the 
views of ’William Ockham, and tiie Sjiiritual 
Franciscans to whom the distinction had been 
fundamental in their struggle with John xxn. 
‘Lordship’ is the prerogative of God and is never 
separated from possession. The possession of the 
creature is always held subject to due service to 
the lord in chief ; it is but the possession of a 
steward. Thus Wyclif works out by use of feudal 
ideas the same belief in the duties of property 
which modern reformers attempt to reach by 
other means. From this fundamental position it 
is an easy transition to the corollary that dominion 
is founded on grace and that mortal sin is a breach 
of tenure and so ‘ incurs forfeiture.’ * 

Wyclif’s doctrine would have led to anarchical 
consequences, as indeed was pointed out to Hus 
at Constance,® had it not been for Wyclif’s careful 
distinction between ‘ dominion,’ which belongs to 
the righteous man alone, and power, which the 
wicked may have by God’s permission. From this 
main thesis ‘ that every righteous man is lord over 
the whole sensible world ’ it was an easy step to 
Wj'clif’s doctrine of communism.* But Wyclif 
always insists that the righteous must in nowise 
attempt to acquire their inalienable rights by 
force. He had yet to learn, through the Peasants’ 
Revolt, that a smouldering fire and a powder 
magazine are dangerous neighbours. When the 
blaze came, he was, in consequence, charged with 
being responsible. The charge was unjust; the 
two movements were coincident.® The confessions 
of John Ball were fictitious; nevertheless the 
Peasants’ Revolt (1381) was but the rude transla- 
tion into the world of practice of a theory of 
‘dominion’ that destroyed the ‘lordship’ of the 
wicked. 'It is to Wyclif’s credit that, when the 
Peasants were defeated, he dared to omi his 
sympathy ivith their wrongs and to put in a plea 
for mercy.’® But sorrow for the woes of the poor 
runs through all his English writings like a wail 
of love and redeems his fiercest denunciations, Jiis 
most impossible dreams, ‘Poor men,’ he cries, 
‘have naked sides, and dead walls have great 
plenty of waste gold.’ ’ 

(h) Church ana State . — His theory of ‘ dominion ’ 
drew Wyclif into an examination of the limits of 
obedience® and of the prerogatives and duties of 
the kingly office in his de Officio Jiegie, in reality 
his most complete treatise on the relations of 
Church and State. The dignity of the king, he 
held, was derived immediately from God. Tho 
king represents the glorified and therefore niling 
Christ, the priest the suffering and submissive 
Christ; the king represents the will, the prieS\, 
the love of God.* As God’s vicar the king has 
supremacy over the clergy.’® Episcopal jurisdiction 
is derived from the king,” and the king may in- 
quire into all sins’* and must unthdraw tempor- 
alities from those in sin — a duty which Wyclif 
soon widens into that of general disendowment. 
By His obedience to Pilate Christ has shown that 
even tyrants must be obeyed.” Henry VIII. could 
have asked no more thoroughgoing defence of 
Erastianism or of the divine right of Idngs against 

1 B. L. Poole, In de Dom. Div. p. xlvilL 

* De Civ. Dom. I. ohs. 1-0. 

* Palacky, Doe. p. 299. 4 De Civ, Dom. i, ch«. 7, 14. 

B 8o admitted In Chron. Ang. pp. 810-312. 

6 BiriF, p. 233 f. ; de Blasphemia, pp. 188-203. 

7 SB IT Hf. 170; BH’r.p. 91. 

B De Civ, Dom. 1. ch. 

B Birr, p. 302 ; cf. Eng. Hist. Rev. xix. [1904] 333. 

10 De Ojr. Reg. p. 66 f. ; cf. d« Beef. p. 322 ; SBIF u. 88. 

11 De Of. Reg. ch. 6. n Ib. p, 119. 

IS This 13 the oripin of Wyclif’s famous fatal contention that 
■ God must obey the devil,’ Walsinpham, pp. 62, 63. 
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Church and pope than this treatise, with its claim 
that it is lawful to pull down a church to huild a 
(military) town, or to melt chalices to pay for 
soldiers.' 

3. Theological. — (a) Doctrine of the Church . — 
Wyclifs realism lay at the root of all his views of 
the Church and its sacraments. It led him to 
warn his hearers against the nominalist heresy 
that there was no Church before the incarnation of 
Christ.^ It drew him into an extreme determinism. 
Above all it brought him into collision with the 
prevailing nominalist heresies concerning the 
Sacrament. Tor the nominalist, who held that 
the universal name was but a mere flatus vocis, 
found it easy to believe in the Scotist doctrine of 
the annihilation of the substance of the elements. 
To Wyclif such an idea was an absurdity; his 
whole philosophical system fell to the ground with 
its mere possibility. If in one case accidents can 
exist without substance, why postulate substance 
at all?* Hence his realism is a protest against 
any doctrine of illusion. So, in the interpretation 
of his ideas, we must remember that, when Wyclif 
speaks, as he sometimes does, of the host as a 
‘ sign,’ ^ he does not use the word in any ZAvinglian 
sense. With him every figure is a reality, with 
its own real though ideal existence, while every 
real is also of necessity universal. To this philo- 
sophic basis we may also attribute Wyclifs com- 
plete repudiation of the nihilianism as to the 
humanity of Jesus which through Peter Lombard’s 
Sentences had infected the mediasval Church. He 
identifies Christ, especially in his early scholastic 
treatise, de Beneaicta Incamatione, with the 
communis homo, or universal man, who is identical 
with all His brethren. 

Wyclifs views on the Church are best studied 
in his de Ecclcsia, written about Easter 1378.® 
The key to the whole is his rigid predestinarianism, 
in which he shows the influence upon himself of 
Archbishop Thomas Bradwardine’s de Causa Dci.^ 
Like Bradwardine, he bases everything upon the 
all-conditioning absolute will of God. The Church 
Militant he defines as the ivhole number of tlie 
elect, containing ‘ only men that shall be saved,’ 
and who cannot as predestinate cease to be such 
even by mortal sin, for theirs is the grace of final 
perseverance.'^ He adds that no man, not even a 
pope, ‘ wots whether he be of the church or 
whether he be a limb of the fiend,’® nor will he 
allow that ‘the church can ever be called the 
whole body (universitas) of faithful travellers.’ 
In this narrower view Wyclif shows a marked 
contrast to Marsiglio. He refuses therefore to 
allow that ‘ Christ is the head of all men, both of 
the faithful and unfaithful,’ but claims that this is 
restricted to the predestinate.® Nevertheless he 
guards his doctrine from some of its dangers by 
his warning that, ‘ as each man shall hope that he 
is safe in bliss, so he should suppose that he be a 
limb of holy Church.’ 

From this basis of the Church certain conclusions 
followed. The pope is not necessarily the head of 
the Church, for it is not certain that he is a 
member of it. His position is therefore deter- 

1 Ve Off. Reg. p. 185 ; cf. deEccl. p. 3761. 

3 De Reel. chs. 17, 18, alao p. 123 f. 

8 De Eueh. p. 69 f. 

* lb. p. 16, de Apost. p. 223. 

B Wyclif ^blished in 1383 n compressed version which he 
called de /Vde Caiholica in Op. Minora, p. 98 f. This was 
widely disseminated in Bohemia. 

6 For Bradwardine, who is not mentioned by Ueherwegr, see 
DEB vi. 183, and the preface by H. Savile in his ed. of 
T. Bradwardine’s de Causa Dei, London, 1618. Wyclif differed 
considerably from Bradwardine in his deSnition of free will 
<de Ente, p. 162 fl.). 

7 SEW iii. 447 : de Eed. pp. 74, 111, 140. 

8 De Reel. pp. 3, 6, 29, 130, 464 ; cf. SEW iii. 339. 

» De Bed. p. 67 f. ; cf. iii. 396 ; EWW, p. 198. 

10 EWW, p. 850. 


mined not by his institutional status but by his 
conformity with the tests of the predestinate, 
especially harmony with the teachings of the 
Bible.' Much also of the Catholic system as 
then believed was sivept away as needless for the 
predestinate and useless for the foreknoivn— e.g., 
prayers for the dead, the cult of saints, absolution 
—nor is he clear as to the value of the priesthood, 
the sacraments, or even of prayer which ‘ standeth 
in good life’ and ‘holy desire to do God’s will.’* 
We may note that Wyclif’s theory of spiritual 
values grounded in worthiness, resting on the 
[ absolute Divine Will, was logically one with his 
theorjf of dominion grounded on grace, and led to a 
sweeping doctrine of disendowment. 

(i) Doctrine of the Eucharist.^ — In the mediceval 
theory of the Eucharist there was at consecration 
a twofold movement : the cessation of the bread 
and the creation of the Body. Wyclif’s difficulties 
lay with the former of these. It was acknowledged 
that as regards the cessation of the bread tlie 
movement was not complete, for it did not extend 
to the accidents. The noumenon was changed, 
but the phenomena remained. Explanations of 
this mystery varied. Thomas Aquinas answered 
the question by his conception of quantitas — or, 
as we should now term it, ‘ subsistence’ as distinct 
from ‘substance.’ ‘Quantity’ is not extension or 
a mere abstraction or a mere mode of being. It 
may be defined as the force which makes extension, 
vis extensiva materie. At the words of consecra- 
tion ‘quantity’ takes the place of the substance 
of the Dread and upholds the accidents, and there- 
fore whatever the oread can do, even to feeding 
the body, is performed by the ‘quantity’ that 
remains. 

The same question was answered by Duns 
Scotus, follo4ving AJgidius Komanus,* by his 
doctrine of absolute accidents, maintained, op the 
annihilation of the substance, by the unconditioned 
will of God. The Eucharist is thus the constant 
repetition of a stupendous miracle. To Wyclif 
as a realist the annihilation of anything was in- 
conceivable.® At first he fell back in his defence 
of the Real Presence upon the Thomist idea of 
‘quantity,’ then prevalent in Oxford, though he 
subjected it later to considerable criticism. 

It is not possible out of Wyclifs later ■writings 
to deduce a consistent system. Of the Real 
Presence he had no doubt, and looked upon its 
denial as a renewal of the heresy of Berenganus,® 
but he lost himself in trying to explain his position. 
He was driven by his nominalist opponents from 
position to position until he put forth a theory 
practically identical with_ consubstantiation, full 
of hair-splitting distinctions. He regarded as 


1 De Ecd. pp. 84, 88 ; de Apost. p. 200 ; SEW Ul. 605. 
a EWW, pp. 76, 274 ; SEW iii. 219, 425. 

8 Wyclif’B earlier views are best summed up in FZ, pp. iW- 
09, 116-132. The last is of special importance, and shoulo M 
tudied by all. His later and larger Latin works add 1‘ttie bnl 
xpansion and repetition to the above, and may be passed by 
ave by the specialist. But the reader should not neglect 
.oserth’s Introduction to the de Eucharistia, Iiondon, 18^, 
irM. H. Dziewioki’s Introduction to the de Apostasxa, do. 18^ 
Of the body of the de Apost. chs. xv. and xi-i. are the 
aluable ; of the ^ Eueh. pp. 16, 16, 18, 63, 83, 84, 85, 90, 93, 

9 111, 113, IM.) Cf. also Dziewicki's Introduction, 
lo’ndon, 1808, xvi-xxi. His views in English are best summed 
p in SEW iii. 420. 403-410, 602. This last is prKtically 
lentical with the Wyeket, which, if written by Wyclif, repr^ 
snte a very late phase, almost Zwinglian in outlook, ine 
resent writer inclines to ascribe it to his folioweis. For other 
nportant passages of Wyclif dealing with the Eucharist «s 
;ww, p. 465, si’ir ii. 358, 386, 404, ill. 484, 600, de BlasJtC-^, 
37, Trial, iv. 247-255, Serm. ii. 463 f., 468 f., 401-403. For the 
elation of WycliFs doctrines of space and time to his doctnne 
f transubstantiation see JI. H. Dziemcki, J! 

'raetatfis de Logiea, London, 1893-90, _ iii. 
be withholding of the cup from the iaity, 
nportant a part in Bohemia, did not trouble wyclif. 
*Theoremata de Corpore Christi, Venice, 1602, prop. v. SSf. 

8 De Ente, p. 288 1 ^De Apost. p. 79. 
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beyond question ‘that Christ lies hidden in the 
elements,’ that we can ‘ see ’ Him there ‘ by faith,* 
and receive Him in the host as the sun’s fire is 
received through a sphere of crystal, and that 
Christ is in every part of the host, as when you 
break a glass and in every part ‘ thou mayest see 
thy face, and thy face not parted ’ or ‘ as a man 
may light many candles at one candle.’ But the 
words of consecration ‘make the occasion only’ 
of Christ’s presence, who is there ' not identically 
according to substance,’ but ‘really and truly 
according to His whole humanity.’ On the logical 
side Wyclif never wearied of pouring scorn upon 
the idea of ‘accidents without subject.’ Such a 
doctrine seemed to him to strike at the root of 
all being, including that of the saints, and by 
throiving a doubt on the testimony of our senses 
to discredit all science.* Unfortunately in his 
abhorrence of all Scotist annihilations he used 
language that easily became tivisted, especially 
by his more ignorant followers. That which is 
not or which is mere phantasm is necessarily 
less perfect than that which is, especially that 
which has life. Hence the unfortunate compari- 
sons of the host to ‘ rat’s bread,’ ‘ spiders,’ and the 
like,“ especially by the later Lollards — e.g., John 
Badby. 

Along with this main position Wyclif advocated 
other doctrines that seemed to him corollaries. 
In his earlier years he insisted on the sacramental 
function of the priest,® tliough regarding it as 
inferior to the duty of preaching, inWyclifs view 
the highest duty of all clerics.^ In his later 
developments he allowed that under certain 
circumstances the Eucharist might be consecrated 
even by a layman.® Nor did he always make 
clear even to himself the relation of sacramental 
grace to character and to foreknowledge. At one 
time he maintained that the foreknown even when 
in actual sin can administer the sacrament with 
profit to the faithful, though to his oAvn damnation, 
Christ supplying all the defects of the priest;® 
but later that the value depended on the character 
of the priest and the nature of his prayers — ^in a 
word, on the priest ‘ being consecrated by God.’ ’ 
But he is careful to redeem this last conclusion 
from perilous uncertainty by pointing out that 
the sanctity, which comes from Christ’s presence, 
is always the same.® 

4 . Wyclif and the Bible.® — Even in his earlier 
days Wyclif, following Ockham, appealed to the 
Bible as the primary, unconditional, and absolute 
authority, of universal range and entire sufficiency. 
He differed from Ockham in distinguishing between 
the Bible and the teaching of the Church, which 
Ockham had regarded as in harmony. He further 
asserted the right of every man to examine the 
Bible for himsMf. This was a corollary from his 
theory of ‘dominion.’ Every man was God’s 
tenant in chief holding direct under ‘ God’s law,’ 
Wyclif’s usual title for the Scriptures. He had 
a right therefore to know on what conditions he 
held. Nor would he allow that the tradition of 
the Church is the standard of interpretation. He 
sweeps away therefore the whole mass of tradition, 
doctrine, and ordinance, whether papal or conciliar, 
which had claimed to be of equal or superior value 

1 Dt Euch. pp, 78, 124, 132, 106. 

5 Apost. pp. 172, 205. 

8 De Ettch. p. 99, de Ecel.jp. 457 1. 

*SEW i. 2SS, HI. 143; .BH'ir, pp. Ill, 180, 441; Jerm. iv. 
47 ; Polem. P’orii, i 281. 

» iTriol. p. 280. */)« iJccZ. pp. 448, 4501. 

tVe EueJi. p. 113; SEW HU 420. But in SEW HI. 227 the 
opposite is held. 

» Ve Eueh. n. lU. 

» IVyclirs viowB on the nnthority of the Bible can bo brieSy 
studied in his de Veritate Saercc Scriptures, 8 vols., cd. E. 
Buddensiec, London, 1905, Op. Etang. i. 79, SOS, Trial, p. 6i, 
or, in English, SEW i. 225, ii. 343, Hi. 180, 302. 


to Scripture. Nor has he any place for a doctrine 
of development. 

Wyclirs appeal to the Scriptures was followed 
by the translation under his inspirotion of the 
whole Bible from the Vulgate into English.* The 
first form of this translation would seem to have 
been a translation of the Sunday Gospels, still 
extant in his English Sermons. Independently of 
this his followers brought out a version of the 
whole Bible. The exact share that Wyclif took 
is uncertain, and probably was slight. But the 
fact of this translation is beyond doubt, though 
recent research has shown that the so-called Wyclif 
version, the first of the complete Bible, had been 
preceded by other partial versions. Translation 
of the Bible was in the air. Wyolif’s first version, 
a large part in whose production was taken by 
Nichmas of Hereford, was very unsatisfactory — a 
verbal, almost gloss-like, rendering into a midland 
dialect, without clearness of expression or idiomatic 
use of language. Accordingly before 1388 the 
revision of Wyclif’s version was begun by John 
Purvey, Wyclif’s secretary at Lutterworth, who 
smoothed ont the harsh literalness of the original, 
changed its dialect to the uninflected type common 
at that time at Oxford, and contributed, about 
1395, a notable General Prologue.® The two 
versions of Wyclif and Purvey have often been 
confused, and the influence of Wyclif s translation 
upon the development of the English language 
has been exaggerated. In later years the exist- 
ence of Wyclirs version became almost forgotten, 
and its authorship nnlcnown, though the transla- 
tion of Purvey’s version into Soots by Murdoch 
Nisbet, about 1620, proves the latter’s continued 
influence.® 

III. Influence.— 1 . In England.— During his 
lifetime Wyclif’s influence passed through marked 
changes. At Oxford there was a time when he 
was acknowledged by his enemies to be supreme,® 
and in 1378 he bade fair to lead the nation in his 
oivn direction. But after that year, wth the 
promulgation of his doctrine of tlie Eucharist, 
liis influence rapidly waned both at Oxford and 
in the nation at large. Men woke up to find 
whither he was leading them, w'liile the growing 
violence of his views estranged his more moderate 
adherents. Moreover, his influence was local 
rather than national. South of the Thames and 
north of the Trent it scarcely existed. Scholasti- 
cism also proved fatal to him. His prestige as a 
Schoolman, which first secured him a hearing and 
gave weight to the movement he started in Bohemia, 
ultimately reacted against the success of his re- 
forms. When driven out of Oxford, he found no 
suitable environment for the spread of his ideas, 
and his intellectual type of piety lacked that 


1 The older \ne\vB on Wj’cHf's version ore set forth In ForshaU 
and Madden’s great ed. (1850) of Wj’clil and Purvey’s versions. 
For recent research on the p.artial versions of R. Roile of 
Hainpole and others see Camh. Hist, Eng. Lit., Cambridge, 
1908-16, ii. 43^8; A. 0. Panes, Fourteenth-Century Englith 
Version, Oambridee, 1902; a less valuable reprint In 1004; 
H. R. Brnmley, JioUe’s Psalter, Oxford, 1884 ; M. J. Powell, 
The Pauline Epistles contained in its Parker SS (E.E.T.S.J, 
London, 1917, and, above all, M. Deanesly, The Lollard BibU 
and other Jlledieral Biblical Versions, Cambridge, 1920. 
Cardinal Gasquet’s scepticism (TAe Old English Bible, London, 
1897) has been answered by F. Jtatthew, Eng. Hist. Bev. z. 
01-99, Church Quart. Beoiew, Ii. (1000-1901] 138, 265, and Mis* 
Deanesly. For early references to Wyolif’s version see Knighton, 
CAron. li. 162 ; Wilkins, Cone. Hi. 350, 498 ; Lyndwood, Pro- 
tineiale, ed., Oxford, 1679, p. 286 ; and Eist. et Ilonumtnta 
J. Hus, Nuremberg, 1658, i. 103. Gasquet’s scepticism origin- 
ated with Sir T. More, Dialogus (Worts, London, 1557), L 233, 
241, 

8 Deanesly, p. 275 f.; and for the proofs of Purvey’s author- 
Bhlp, ib, pp. 260-267, 876 f. Gasquefs arguments were fonnded 
on failure to note the Mlardy of this General Prologue. 

SThe New Testament in Scots, ed. T. G. Law, 2 roll.. 
Edinburgh, 1901. 

‘Knighton, Chron. U. 161; Eulog. Hist. UL 845; 'flofe 
Oiioniffl.’ 
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personal magnetism which might have drawn the 
people to him. 

To the end of his life Wyclif ‘stammered out 
many things which he was nnable clearly to make 
good.’ He wanders about in worlds not realized. 
Like other men who have ventured on the great 
task of forming a scheme of religion for them- 
selves, Wyclif often is and must be inconsistent. 
All attempts to hammer out of his writings a 
■symmetrical body of doctrine must fail because 
they ignore the successive, contradictory stages of 
his own development. 

Considered as a statesman, Wyclif was unfortun- 
ate in that there was no deep national movement 
with which he could ally himself. If he could 
have had in England the same conditions as in 
Bohemia, his success might have been equal. But 
in England the national movement lost itself in 
the follies of the Hundred Years War ■with 
France, and Wyclif mistook the selfish John of 
Gaunt for a leader. If in this Wyclif showed an 
unfortunate opportunism, at other times he lost 
much by mental detachment. In his idealism he 
even regarded the loss of Oxford with indifference, 
fatal though it proved to his cause. Like most 
Schoolmen, he trusted too much in his logic, and 
allowed it to lead him too far. We see this in 
his proposal to include the universities in his 
scheme of disendowment, and in his advocacy of 
a system of voluntaryism which would have 
reduced the clergy to beggars, to the level, in 
fact, of the mendicant friars whom in his last 
years he ceaselessly denounced, but with the 
spirit of whose founder he was always in more 
sympathy than he knew. Another illustration 
mil be found in his demand that the life of the 
priests should be purely spiritual. He wished to 
narrow down their studies at the university to 
theology merely ; ‘ the lore that Christ taught us 
is enough for this life; other lore,’ even mathe- 
matical studies, should bo ‘suspended.’* Thus 
Wyclif destroyed his influence among the educated 
and reduced his movement to an illiterate sect® 
which in the hundred years after his death slowly 
lost balance and influence, though surviving, in 
spite of persecution, to the dawn of the Keforma- 
tion. Nor did he know how to gain the reform 
that lay next to hand by keeping back ideas not 
immediately practicable. He failed also to see 
the injury he did his cause by mixing himself up 
with doubtful transactions, as in the affair of 
Shakyl and Haulay. He allowed his hatred of the 
false to get the better of his judgment, while by 
the violence of his language he estranged many. 
But the vehemence of his temper was not with- 
out its advantages. A calmer spirit would have 
counted the cost or awaited the future ; Wyclif, 
who felt deeply the needs of the present, placed 
himself at the head of a forlorn hope. 

We believe that the failure of Wyclifs pre- 
mature reformation was, on the whole, for the 
good of the Church. His conception of the Church 
was too Erastian, his claim for the royal simremacy 
too absolute, and would have made the Church a 
mere department of the State. The unscrupulous 
pillage of the Church by Henry viil. and Edward 
VI. was but slight compared mth the disaster that 
would have followed an immediate acceptance of 
Wyclifs schemes and theories. 

Finally, Wyclif’s revolt was too negative. He 
swept away rather than established, though in his 
assertion of the supreme authority of Scripture he 
laid the foundation upon which a later age should 
.build. But his teaching, though containing the 
principles of the 16th cent. Protestants, lacked the 
•definiteness of their theological reconstruction. 

1 Op. itinora, pp. S24 f., 4S9 f. 

» SJ^JF li. 71, Hi. m : Cf. 1. 225, SIO, Hi. 828. 


He abolished existing forms of Church govemmeni 
without devising, like Calvin, any scheme that 
shotiid take their place. As his crude views 
on the marriage of brothers and sisters show, he 
was an individualist without the social instinct.^ 
Viewed as an evangelist, he lacks the conscious- 
ness of the reality of sin. His doctrine that sin is 
a negation, ‘that it has no idea,’ linked on Wyclif 
the realist with the philosophers and St. Augustine, 
but proved a poor substitute for conversion. He 
identifies knoiving and being, and in consequence his 
theology is intellectual and ethical and, unlike St. 
Augustine’s, lacks a sufficient foundation in grace.* 
2 . In Bohemia.-pit was in Bohemia that Wyclifs 
influence was greatest and, if the Moravians be 
included, most abiding. The marriage of Anne, 
the sister of Wenzel, king of Bohemia, to Eicliard 
II. of England on 14th Jan. 1382 led to much Czech 
intercourse.® On 4th March 1388 Adalbert Banco 
founded in his will scholarships at Oxford for 
Czech students.* By these students the philo- 
sophical works of Wyclif were introduced into 
Prague shortly after Wyclifs death. In 1401 
Jerome of Prague brought back from Oxford 
Wyclifs Dialogue and Trialogus together with 
some lesser works,® and introduced the wTitings to 
Hus, who had previously kno^vn only the philo- 
sophical works, five of which, written out m his 
o^vn hand in 1398, are now at Stockholm.® Under 
the influence of Hus the influence of Wyclif soon 
became a dominant force in Bohemia, and large 
sums were given for corrected copies of the works 
of the English doctor.® Hence often the only MSS 
of works of Wyclif are now in Prague or Vienna, 
whither they were carried after the Thirty Years 
War. Of Wyclif’s de Bcclesia, for instance, only 
one small fragment is found in Dublin ; the MS at 
Vienna was ‘ corrected ’ at Oxford on 1st Feb. 1407 
by two Czechs, and the only other MS of any value 
is at Prague.® The Vienna MS of his de Officio 
Regis belonged to a Czech student who toojk his 
degree in 1395. Other illustrations of the inter- 
course betw'een English Lollards and Bohemia are 
found in the correspondence between Sir John 
Oldcastle, the most prominent Lollard of the 
generation after Wyclif,® and the Czech leaders in 
1410, and Hus and Kichard Wyche.*” Hub’s de- 
pendence on Wyclif is very complete. His de 
Ecclesia is taken almost word for word from that 
of Wyclif — with the omission of the incident of 
Haulay and Shakyl. By a strange historical in- 
justice the doctrine of the Plagiarist, because 
linked with a national consciousness, came to be 
regarded as almost the original, while Wyplif, 
from whom Hus had borrowed, receded into 
obscurity, especially after the failure of Oldcastle s 
rebellion. No doubt this may be_ explained by the 
troublous wars and crusades which the doctrines 
caused in Bohemia.** 


I Trial, p. 318. 

3 21 , ili. 183, 219;(i«SnJe,p. 221*. 

8 See the list of Czechs whom Richard n. on Ist May j 8S1» 
when the marriage was settled, ‘retained to stay with him for 
life,* in Cal, Pat, Rolls Ric. //., il. 4 ; Rymer, iv. 110. 

4 J, Losertb, Wiclif and ffuSf London, 1884| p. 4l S 
Liitzow, Jj{/e and iHmes of Master John JSus, London, 1909, p. 
48 f ’ 

e Von der Hardt, Com. Con. Iv. 634, 658-662 ; F. Palaol^, 
Die Yerianfer des Huesenthums, Leipzig, 1845, pp, 118-in>> 
Eng. Bist. Eev. vii. 306-311. 

6 Wyclif, MtScell. Phil. i. Introd. p. 47 B. 

1 Palacky, Documenta, p. 389. 

8 Wyclif, de Bed. p. mi ; and Poole's note la de Pom. Xtit 
^’s^or Oldcastle the only complete study la in Wylie, 37i« 

%v. V. 630-644 ; H. B. Workman, Pettert of 

John Bus, London, 1004, pp. 82-38. j, •Ww'Uf 

1) For Hus and the Hussites, and the dependence on wypin 
see ERE vL 886 f. This dependence is often exaggerated, ow 
Workman, The Lettert of BtUy pref. p. lx, who points out tM» 
both Wyclif and Hus were alike copying from aratians 
Deeretum. 
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Literatdek. — (o) ConttmpoTa^ records, — The meet im- 

E ortant of these Is the collection of documents bearing on 
ollardism made by the famous Carmelite, Thomas Netterof 
VVnlden or possibly by Stephen Patrington (FZ, pref. p. Ixxvi), 
with additions by Netter, about the year 1428. Of this work, 
entitled Fasciculi Zizaniorum, the only existing MS, now in 
the Bodieian, bearing date 1439, was freely annotated by Bishop 
Bale, and from Bale was borrowed by Foxe. In 1858 it was 
published by \V. Shirley in the Bolls Series. Another work by 
Netter of great value for the study of Wyclif’s doctrines is his 
Doctrinale Antiquitatum Fidei Bcclesia: Catholicas (best ed. by 

F. B. Blanoiotti, 3 vols., Venice, 1757, with valuable introduction 
and life of Netter), \vritten by him in 1426-28. Other records 
published in the Bolls Series of great importance are the 
Chronicon Anglia, ed. E. if. Thompson, London, 1874 ; 
Thomas Walsingbam, Historia Anglicana, ed. H. T. Eilej’, 
2 vols., do. 1869 ; Henry Knighton, Chronicon, ed. J. B. Lumby, 
2 vols., do. 1889-95 (the last is of special value for matters 
connected with Leicester, of whose abbey Knighton and his 
unknown continuator were inmates); also, in the same 
series, the continuation of the Eulogium Oistoriarum, ed. 

F. S. Haydon, 3 vols., London, 1858-63. The usual sources 
of history. Calendars of Patent Rolls, Calendars of Close 
Rolls, Calendars of Entries in Papal Registers, Rotuli Parlia- 
mentorum, must not be neglected, while Piers Plowman 
(ed. W. W. Skeat tor the E.E.T.S.) is indispensable for 
the knowledge of the age. D. Wilkins, Concilia Magna 
Eritannice et Bibemits, 4 vols., London, 1737, iii., though 
badly edited, is of great value. The bishops’ registers, which 
might throw much light, for the most part have not yet been 
printed — e.g., the registers of Lincoln. For extracts from those 
of Courtenay we are still dependent on Wilkins. Wyclif's own 
writings are strangely impersonal and give little assistance to 
his biographer, 

(b) Wgetifs torifini/*.— Wyclif’s voluminous writings have 
only recently become accessible in print, and some are still 
unpublished. The MSS of the Latin works for the most part 
were in Prague or Vienna, while the English works in British 
libraries, especially at Dublin and in Corpus Christi, Cambridge, 
were neglected. The earliest work of Wyolif to be printed was 
his Trialogus (under the title Dialogorum libri quattuor) at 
Basel on 7th March 1525, probably by Frobenius, reprinted in 
1762 by J. O. Vierling, Frankfort and Leipzig, under the In- 
spiration of P. W. Wlrth. An English tract on the Eucharist, 
The Wgeket, usually ascribed to Wyolif, was printed at Nurem- 
berg In 1646, reprinted by Ooverdale, London, 1648, 1660. In 
1608 Bodley'e first librarian, Thomas James, published at Oxford 
Wyclif’s Two Short Treatises against the Orders of the Begging 
Friars, nnd in 1012 the Wpeket was reprinted at Oxford. Apart 
from the publication in his appendix of a few short pieces by 
J. Lewis in 1720 and of Purveys Few Testament by J. Lewis in 
1781 no other original work of Wyolif either in Latin or in 
English was printed for over two centuries, unless we may 
count the reprint of Purveys New Testament by H. Baber, 
London, 1810, and S. Bagster, do. 1841. With his customary 
ill-luck, the first sign of revived interest was the publication of 
a spurious fanatical tract, probably the work of some Spiritual 
Franciscan, entitled The Last Age of the Church, nnd attributed 
by its editor, J. H. Todd, to Wyolif (Dublin, 1840 ; repubUshed 
by Wilmot Marsh, Biblical Versions of Divine Bpmns, London, 
1845, p. 231 f.). This work deceived many and did not conduce 
to a higher estimate of the Beformer. In the same work 
Wilmot Marsh also published one of Wyclif’s sermons on the 
Annunciation (pp. 91-03). The long neglect of Wyclif and 
Purvey’s English versions of the Bible was broken by Lea 
Wilson’s ed. of Wyclif’s New Testament, London, 1848, nnd 
by the publication at Oxford in 1860 of the fine edition of 
the whole by J. Forshall and F. Madden in 4 vole. Of the 
Old Testament no part had hitherto been printed except 
Purvey’s tr. of the Song of Songs, by Adam Clark in his Com- 
mentary, London, 1808. In 1851 Todd printed at Dublin 
Three Treatises of John Wyclif, namely, ‘ Of the Church and 
her Members,’ ‘Of the Apostacy of the Church,' nnd ‘Of 
Antichrist nnd his Meynee.' In 1863 G. V. Leohler published 
at Leipzig Wyclif’s de Officio Pastorali, and in 1869, at 
Oxford, his Trialogus. In 1865 W. Shirley pointed out what 
had yet to be done by his Catalogue of the Original Works 
of John Wyclif, Oxford. Though many of its details need 
correction, it is still of great value and superseded the in- 
accurate lists in J. Bale, Scriptorum illustrium Majoris 
Brytannicc Catalogue, 2 vols., Basel, 1567, i. 4611.; J. Bale, 
InAex Brilannite Scriptorum, ed. E. H. Poole and JI. Bateson, 
Oxford, 1902; or T. Tanner, de Seriptoribus, London, 1748, 
p. 761 f. Between 1809 and 1871 Thomas Arnold edited for the 
Oxford University Press The Select English Works of John 
Wyclif in 3 vols. Several of the works included are by disciples 
and not by Wyolif himself. 

• On this matter of authorship no decisive opinion Is yet 

J ossible. The student should note the able paper of E. D. 

ones In Anglia, Halle, xxx. (10061 201 f., and J. E. Wells, 
Manual of the Writings in Middle English, Yale, 1010, 
oh. 12. The approach of the fifth centena^ of Wyclif’s 
death brought home to English scholars the disgrace of their 
continued neglect. In 1880 F. D. Matthew brought out for 
the Early English Text Society The English Works of Wyclif 
hitherto unprinted, but much that is here included should be 
rejected. In the same year B. Buddensieg published at Gotha 
Wyclif’s Tractatus de Christo et nia adrersario Antiehristo. 
At Inst in 1883 the foundation of the Wyclif Society led to the 
publication of Wyclif’s more important Latin works. With but 
indiSerent support from the public the society has brought out 


some 30 volumes of Wyclif’s Latin works. To the more im- 
portant of these reference has been made in our text. Their 
various prefaces are of great value, though often the works are 
dated too early owing to ignorance of the date of Wyclif’s 
doctorate. 

For the literature and views of the later Lollards reference 
should be made to the IHcelve Conclusions presented to parlia- 
ment in 1394. For this document, probably the work of 
J. Purvey, see FZ, pp. 360-369 ; Wilkins, Concilia, iii. 221-223 ; 
and H. S. Cronin, in Eng. Bist, Rev. xxii. [1907] 292-304. For 
the reprobation by Boniface ix. see Cal. Papal Letters, iv. 616. 
To Purvey has also been assigned the EcclesUe Regimen, 
published in 1861 by J. Forshall with the title Remonstrance 
against Romish Corruptions ... in 1595, London, 1851. The 
work is really of composite origin, its kernel consisting of the 
Thirty-Seven Conclusions of earlier date, the authorship of 
which is assigned in the flyleaf of the only existing MS to 
Wyclif. For this work see Eng. Bist. Rev. xxvi. [1911] 738-749. 
A work of considerable interest is The Lantern of Light, 
written after 1408, ed. 1917 by L. M. Swinburne for the E.E.T.S. 
Tills work is far more restrained in its judgments than Wyclif. 
About the same time there was brought out An Apology for 
Lollard Doctrines, ed. J. H. Todd, Dublin, 1842, and assigned 
to Wyclif. But the most interesting Lollard document is the 
Examination of Master William Thorpe, written by himself in 
1407. This valuable autobiography was first edited ‘ from a text 
copied out and corrected by Master William Tyndale ’ by Foxe 
{AM iii. 249-285). It is also found in The Select Works of John 
Bale (Parker Soc.), Cambridge, 1849, pp. 62-133 ; in E. Arber’a 
English Gamer, 8 vols., l^ndon, 1895, vi. ; nnd in A. W. 
Pollard, Fifteenth Century Prose and Verse, do. 1903, pp. 
97-167. 

(«) Lives of Wyclif. — The first life of Wyclif was that of Foxe 
in his well-known Acts and Monuments (best ed. by J. Pratt, 

8 vols., London, 1877). Though the work of a partisan, it is 
still of value for its many official documents. From Foxe and 
Bale all other ‘ lives ’ were compiled, including that of T. James, 
An Apologiefor John Wicklyfe, Oxford, 1603. The prejudiced 
references of Anthony Wood and T. Heame culminated in the 
publication of The Pretended Reformers, by Matthias Earbery, 
London, 1717. This scurrilous work was really a translation of 
A. Vanllas, Bistoire du Wiclefianisme, Lyons, 1082. Its only 
Importanoe lay in its leading John Lewis, ‘ minister of Margate ‘ 
(for tvhom see DNB xxxiii. 180 f.), to write his valuable Bistory 
of the Life and Sufferings of the Reverend and Learned John 
Wieliffe, Oxford, 1720, 1723, and 1820. Its collection of docu- 
ments made it for over a century the only life of Wyclif of value. 
In 1764 the first German biography of Wyclif, D, Johannes (sie) 
Wicleff wahrhafte und gegrUndete Nachnehten von seinem 
Leben, Nachsaetzen und Schriften, was published by P. W. 
Wirth. In 1828 Robert Vaughan brought out The Life and 
Opinions of John de Wycliffe in 2 vols., London, a work super- 
seded by the writer’s more mature judgments in John de 
Wycliffe, D.D. ; a Monograph, do. 1853. Vaughan’s work showed 
industry and sympathy, but suffered from his limited acquaint- 
ance with Wyclif’s ■writings and with English history. Passing 
by ns of little value C. W. Le Bas, Life of Wiclif, London, 
1832; S. A. J. de Ruever Gronemann, Diatribe in Johannis 
Wicliff reformalionis prodromi, vilam, ingenium, seripta, 
Utrecht, 1837 ; O, Jager, John Wycliffe, Halle, 1854 ; A. Jeep, 
Oerson, Wiclefus, Bussus inter se eomparati, Gbttingen, 1857, 
we come in 1868 to W. W. Shirley's valuable study in his 
introduction to his Fasciculi Zizaniorum. In the same year 

G. V. Lecbler published at Leipzig an inauguration thesis, 
Wiclif, als Yorlaufer der Reformation. This was followed by 
his Johann von Wiclif und die Vorgeschichte der Reformation, 

2 vols., do. 1873. Leobler’s knowledge of English mediaeval life 
and history is very imperfect, and much has come to light since 
he wrote. But no student, except possibly J. Loserth, has ever 
surpassed Lecbler in his intimate knowledge of Wyclif’s writings 
and theological system. Though in many places niisleading, 
lAichler’s is still the only authoritative life of Wyclif ftr. into 
English, abridged, by P. Ijorimer, John irtcfif ona his English 
Precursors, 2 vols., London, 1878, new ed. 1 voL in 1881, 1884 ; 
to tbis ed. the references in the art. have been made). The 
following, some WTitten with a view to the quincentenary, 
should also be mentioned : the excellent introduction by F. D. 
Matthew in his English Works of Wyclif hitherto unprinted, 
London, 1880; M. Burrows, Wycliffs Place in Bistory, do. 
1882-84 : R. Buddensieg, J. Wiclif und seine Zeit, Halle, 1883, 
1885, Eng. tr., John Wyclif, Patriot and Reformer, London, 
1884 ; V. Vattier, J. Wyclyff, sa vie, ses oeuvres, sa doctrine, 
Paris, 1886, with good catalogue of Wyclif’s WTitings ; R. L. 
Poole, Wycliffe and Movements for Reform, London, 1889. 
Poole has also given a valuable study of Wyclif’s doctrine of 
‘dominion ’ in his Blustrations of the Bist. of Medieval Thought, 
London, 1884, ch. 10. L. Sergeant, John Wyclif, New York, 
1893, is popnlar nnd often inaccurate. Its first chapter on the 
birthplace of Wyclif contains some material of value, previously 
printed in Athenanim, 1892, pp. 344, 405. The opposition views 
were given by J. Stevenson, a Jesuit, in his The Truth about 
WyclB, London, 1885. The best sketch of Wyclif is undoubtedly 

H, Rashdall’s in DNB IxiiL 202-223, especially if read with 

G. M. Trevelyan’s study of 'Wyclif’s environment in his 
England in the Age of Wycliffe, London, 1899, or J. H. 
VJylie’s valuable Bistory of England under Benry 77.^4 vols., 
do. 1884-93. A short work by tbyiresent writer. The Dawn of 
the Reformation, 2 vols., voL i., ‘The Age of Wyclif’ (London, 
1901X shortly bo brought out os a comprehensive study. 

H. B, WOEKMAN, 
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XAVIER. — St. Francis Xavier was the son of 
Juan de Jassu, a hidalgo and formerly a high 
official at the court of the last kings of Navarre. 
The name Xavier was that of the castle (castillo), 
some thirtj[ miles from Pampeluna, which belonged 
to the family of his mother, Maria de Azpilcueta, 
and in which he himself was born {7th April 1506). 
Francis apparently counted himself a Basque, for 
he said that Basque was his native tongue, but the 
lan^age is now no longer spoken so close to the 
borders of Aragon. Whilst his brothers followed 
the career of arms, Francis, as the youngest son 
of an impoverished family, was driven to seek a 
livelihood in the profession of letters. His abilities 
were remarkable, and, on coming to the University 
of Paris in 1525, he seems to have been regarded 
as a student of exceptional promise. He took his 
degree of licentiate m 1530 from the College Ste. 
Barbe, and was then made reader in philosophy at 
another college of the University, knoAvn as the 
Dormans-Beauvais. While still at Ste. Barhe, he 
fell under the influence of Imatius Loyola (q.v . ), 
a man some fifteen years his senior. Ignatius 
(who was then feeling his way towards the organiz- 
ing of a band of followers pledged to labour for 
the greater glory of God in whatsoever form the 
summons might come to them), discerning a conflict 
in Xavier’s heart between worldly ambition and 
the call of grace, plied him a^ain and again with 
the gospel warning: ‘What is a man profited if 
he shall gain the whole world and lose his own 
soul?’ In the end Xavier surrendered, and he 
was one of the seven who, on 15th Aug. 1534, 
took vows of poverty and chastity at Montmartre, 
thus laying the foundations of the Company of 
Jesus or Jesuit Order.' Their original intention 
was that, after completing their theological studies 
and receiving ordination, they should all make 
their way to Palestine and take up the preaching 
of the gospel in the very spot where Christ Himself 
had lived. However, it was foreseen that it might 
be difficult to execute this plan, and they decided 
that, if after waiting a year in Venice, where they 
expected to arrive in Jan. 1637, it Avas found im- 
possible to obtain a passage to the Holy Land, | 
they should go to Rome and place themselves at 
the disposition of the pope. It Avas the latter 
alternative that AA-as forced upon them. They 
Avere ordained priests at Venice in June 1537, 
spending their time in preaching and serving the 
sick -in the hospitals ; but in 1538 they all met in 
Rome and offered their services to Pope Paul ill. 
It seems that already at this time XaA'ier had 
some strange presentiment of Avdiat his future 
career Avas to be, for in his dreams he thought he 
AA'as carrying an Indian on his shoulders under 
Avhose overAA'lielming Aveight he cried out so loudly 
that he aivakened his companions. It was not, 
hoAvever, Xavier Avho Avas first nominated Ai’lien 
King John ill. of Portugal in 1539 instructed his 
ambassador at Rome to obtain some of Loyola’s 
followers from the pope to seri’e as missionaries 
in the Indies. The choice fell upon Rodriguez and 
Bobadilla, but the latter became ill, and his place 
Avas taken by XaAuer. 

During a long delay at Lisbon such wonderful 
results folloAved from the preaching and example 
of the fathers that the king Avished to retain both 
in Portugal. Finally, by the decision of Loyola, 
XaAuer alone set sail (7th April 1541), bearing Avith 
him briefs from the pope appointing him apostolic 
nuncio in the Indies. The voyage occupied more 
1 See art Jisons. 


than a year. He reached Goa on 6th May 1642 
and it Avas not until October that he began 
missionary Avork in a strict sense by preaching to 
the natives of the Fisheiy coast in the extreme 
south of the Indian peninsula. In this re^on, 
including Ceylon, he remained for over tAA’o years, 
interrupted only by one visit to Goa. The con- 
tinuous strain of the AA’ork Avas almost beyond 
human endurance, but its manifold consolations 
buoyed him up. His letters to Europe give a most 
vivid picture of his methods, more particularly of 
his care to have the elements of Christian doctrine 
translated into the vernacular, so that they could 
be learned by heart and even sung by young and 
old alike. It AA'as ahvays characteristic of him to 
take immense pains Avith the children. He Avent 
about ringing his bell and apparently had a 
Avonderful power of attracting and impressing the 
little ones. No doubt a large proportion of those 
whom he baptized Avere quite young children, the 
families of adult converts. 


‘Often,’ he wrote on 16th Jan. 1644, 'my arms are weary 
from baptizing and I cannot Bpeak another word from having 
so repeatedly recited the prayers to the people, one after 
another, and given instruction in Christian doctrine to them 
in their native tongue.’ i 

So again in a letter, Avritten a year later from 
Cochin (27th Jan. 1545), in Avliich he supplies 
much detail regarding his methods of instruction, 
he states that in the space of one month he had 
baptized more than 10,000 persons. The Exposi- 
tion of the Creed, of Avhich a good English trans- 
lation is provided by Edith A. Steivart,® and 
Avhich is oy her rightly stated to_ be ‘more 
characteristic of Xavier than anything else he 
has left except the letters,’ may probably be 
accepted as representative of all the elementary 
instruction, to Avhomsoever addressed, which he 
made the foundation of his missionary efforts. 

A contemporary letter from Portugal (dated 
22nd Oct. 1545) reproduces the description of 
Xavier brought back by one Avho had knou’n 
him Avell in the Indies : 

‘ Father Xavier goes about with bare feet ; his garments are 
shabby and torn. He is called the “great father,' and all 
love him well. A rajah has given orders throughout lus 
kingdom that all are to show obedience to his brother the 
“great father,” ns though it were to himself ; all who wish are 
free to become Christians. He also gave him much nioncy, but 
Xavier distributed it all among the poor. Along the coast he 
has built 44 or 46 churches. lie has four native-born Indians 
with him whom he has bad ordained as priests. Six other 
Indians from the College of Goa are on the point of takinz 
Orders. He carries with him two, three, four, yea six thousand 
men into the open country, climbs a tree and then preaches to 
them.’ s 

The creation of the College of Goa, here referred 
to, Avas one of the most far-seeing of the measures 
adopted by Francis to secure the permanency oi 
Itis conquests. By his influence Avith the P ortugueso 
authorities, he obtained ample means of support 
for this foundation, and here be was able to tram 
a considerable number of natives, many of Avliom 
persevered and after ordination did excellent Avorx 
in the missions Avhich Xavier himself had started. 

The three years from 1545 to 1548 Avere almost 
entirely spent in the Eastern archipelago, Malacca, 
Amboyna, and the Moluccas. He Avas shipAvrecke 
three times, lost his slender possessions, wM 
attacked by the Muhammadans, and was anvays 
cut off from all human sympathy and COTgemiu 
companionship, and yet he could write of nis s y 
at Moretai : 


I ilonumenta Xaveriana, 1. 280. 
s £i/e of St. Francis Xavier, pp. 242-251. , 

s ilonumenta Uistorica Soeietatis Jesu [Madrid, 
Bpistols Mixts/ 1. 231 f. 
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‘I cannot remember having eo much spiritual consolation 
anywhere else, nor more continuously. . . . These islands 
ought to be called the “ Isles of Hope in God." ’ i 

By the middle of January 1548 he was at Cochin, 
from which as a centre lie revisited the Fisheiy 
coast. Thence he returned to Goa, but this was 
only to make preparations for a yet more adven- 
turous expedition, with the idea of which he had 
been inspired by a meeting with a Portuguese 
merchant at Malacca who had brought in liis 
company a native Japanese. This young man, 
called after his conversion Pablo de Santa F6, was 
afterwards of great use. Even as early as 1547 
Francis was convinced that in these newly dis- 
covered islands of Japan 

‘our holy faith might be spread with great success, and 
that there, more than any other country of the Indies, were 
great things to bo hoped for, since the people of those islands 
were quick-witted and eager to ieam.’S 

Further intercourse ivith merchants returning 
from Japan seems only to have deepened the 
impression, and from that time forth Xavier’s 
heart was set upon this new conquest, although 
it was not until April 1549 that he was able to 
carry out his purpose. Ho went by way of 
Malacca, making provision from there for the 
needs of his recent converts in the Moluccas. 
There seems, however, no ground for the assertion, 
which has sometimes been made, that Xavier ever 
landed in the Philippines. After many delays 
and inconceivable vexations Xavier eventually 
reached the port of Kagoshima in a Chinese junk 
on 15th Aug. 1549, accompanied Father Cosmo 
de Torres, a lay brother named J ran Fernandez, 
and the Japanese convert Pablo de Santa F6. 
As Kagoshima was the native place of the last- 
named, a kindly welcome was accorded to the 
missionaries by his relatives, and a breatliing- 
space was found during which it was possible to 
learn something of the people and the language. 
Progress was at first slow, but three months after 
his arrival Xavier ^vrote most enthusiastically of 
the natural qualities of the Japanese, and two 
years later his admiration had not evaporated. 

‘ This is tbe oniy coiintty yet discovered in these regions,’ he 
wrote to Ignatius on 29th Jan. 1652, ‘where there is hope of 
Obristianity permanently taking root.’ 

He planned an expedition to Meaco (the modem 
Kioto), then the residence of the mikado. The 
journey to and fro entailed terrible sufferings from 
cold and other causes. Owing to political dis- 
turbances, the visit was ill-timed and almost fruit- 
less of results. But at Yamaguchi,and particularly 
in Bungo, many conversions were made, and there 
is good evidence of the steadfastness of these 
Christian communities.’ In Yamaguchi a formal 
document’ records the conve^nce to the mission- 
aries in 1552 of a former Buddhist monastery. 
The church founded in Japan by Xavier spread 
and prospered. Thirty years afterwards Father 
Coelho estimated the number of Christians there 
at 150,000, and James Murdoch, an unfriendly 
critic, while admitting that the estimate is re- 
liable, remarks that this constituted a wonder- 
ful record for thirty years, when we consider 
the small number of missionaries engaged in the 
work. 

It is Murdoch who informs us that * in Hideyoshi’s famous 
invasion of the Corea in 1692 the first and third divisions of the 
invading army totalling nearly 80,000 men were almost entirely 
composed of Christians,’ while the great daimi/os who com- 
manded those divisions— Konishi, Kuroda, Otomo, Arima, 
Omura, and S5— were also all converts with the single exception 
of Omura.0 

Some thirty years after this Christianity in Japan 

1 Monumenta Xaveriana, i. 427. 

S Jb. pp. 433 f. and 444 f. 

3 See TAc Month, Feb. and March 1905. 

4 The text of this has been restored by Ernest Satow, TASJ" 
vii. tlSSO] 140. 

t A Mist, of Japan, ISiS-lBSl, Kobe, 1903, p. 362. 


was exterminated literally by fire and sword ; but 
even so, when Japan was again opened np to the 
missionaries in the middle of last century, some 
village communities were still found who retained 
the Christian beliefs and practices taught to their 
forefathers in the 17th century. 

After two and a half years spent in Japan 
Xavier thought it necessary to return to his base 
at Goa, both to look after things there and to 
make better provision for a succession of suitable 
missionaries in the Far East. In a letter addressed 
to his brethren in Europe from Cochin in Jan. 1552 
we find that a new field of labour had already 
attracted his attention. He had met a number of 
Chinese in Japan and had heard much of their 
country from merchants and others. 

• Like the Japanese,’ he wrote, ‘ they are acute and eager to 
learn. In intellect they are superior even to the Japanese.’ 

’ I hope,’ he added, * to go there during this year, 1652, and 
penetrate oven to the Emperor himself.’ * 

In intermediate letters he refers to this great 
design again and again, being full of courage and 
hope. Before the end of April he was well on his 
way. After overcoming interminable opposition 
from the Portuguese at Malacca and Singapore he 
reached the little island of San Cian, opposite the 
mouths of the Si-kiang, on ivhich Canton is situated, 
before tbe end of August. He could find no one 
who would take the responsibility of conveying 
him across to the mainland. The trading ships 
began to sail away. Xavier, prostrate with illness, 
was left with only a Malabar servant and a Chinese 
boy. After endless alternations of hope and dis- 
appointment he himself began to lose heart. On 
13th Nov. he wrote, ‘Shall I reach China! I 
cannot tell . . . everything is against it.’ To the 
last, however, he strained every nerve to accom- 
plish his purpose, but his illness grew upon him, 
and on 27th Nov. 1552 (not 2nd Dec., as often 
stated) he died, in sight of the land which he had 
fought so hard to reach. 

If Xavier has found many indiscreet panegyrists, 
he has also been much criticized. Many of these 
criticisms will be found efleclively answered in the 
brilliant pen sketch of the great missionary by 
C. C. Martindale.’ Others are discussed in The 
Month for Feb. and March 1905 and Deo. 1912. 
A good deal of the criticism _ turns upon the 
miraculous incidents with which the life has 
been overlaid by later biographers. As Astrain 
remarks : 

• In the case ol a life so extraordinary ns that of Xavier, a 
life spent in such far distant lands, the presence of a legendary 
clement was inevitable, and, in point of fact, it manifested 
itself at an early date. Alreads' in the second half of the 10th 

century Fathers Tei-. ’ ' ' V ■’ — judgment 

upon the Life of St. 3 I . ■ protested 

against various mira ’ . . ■ . r, and re- 

duced to their just proportions the magnitude of certain of 
his missions and apostolic undertakings.’^ 

Again, Xavier has been accused of ‘ restlessness,’ 
but IS it sufficiently remembered that his charge 
embraced the whole mission field of the Indies, 
and that it was his duty to look after the base at 
Goa as well as to establish those advanced posts 
for which he, more than any other man, had 
the necessaty enterprise and capacity ? Shall we 
blame him because in many cases he was content, 
like the great conquistadores of the New World, 
to take possession of a vast province, to hoist a 
standard and leave a tiny garrison, knowing well 
that years must elapse before the full tide of 
Christian life could pulsate through its arteries! 
Nor can we admit, as is often alleged, that the 
conversions effected by him were ‘ mainly nominal,’ 
The evidence of the Calvinist Dutch predikant 
Baldoeus, who spent many years on the Malabar 

1 Monumenta Xaveriana, i. 694 f. 

^ In God's Army, rol. i. ‘Commanders in Chief.’ 

s Mistoria de la Compania de Jesds, p. 492, note. 
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coast and in Ceylon, a centnry after Xavier’s time, 
goes far to prove the contrary, as does also the 
whole history of Japanese Christianity. Nor was 
the saint so fanatically intolerant as has some- 
times been pretended. Xavier undoubtedly in his 
letters of Jan. 1548 to King John in. and to 
Simon Kodriguez speaks of forcing the governor 
to give the gospel to India. But, as E. A. Stewart j 
remarks ; ' 

I 

‘ The force, we have in fairness to observe, was not to be used 
towards the converts— he knew well enough that, with these 
southern tribes of which he was thinking, the Gospel had only 
to be preached in order to be received— it was the authorities i 
who were to be forced to give opportunities of hearing the 
Word.'i 

I 

And Xavier himself adds : 

* In this way the injustices and robberies towards the poor 
Christians wiU cease, and those who are ready to become 
Christians will get good courage to do so.’ 9 

If Xavier can in any sense be described as 
fanatical, it is only in the heroic self-denial and 
austerity of his life. No missionary has realized 
more perfectly than he the counsel of becoming 
all things to all men, resolute to see and develop 


in every lawful way all the elements of good in 
those with whom he was brought into contact. 

liWERATOBE.— The sources, the most important of which are 
Xaviers own letters, are all, practically speaking, contained in 
the two volumes of llonumenla Xaveriana ex aulographit ttl 
ex antiquioribus exemplis ’ ■ . ' • andviiol 

the ilonumenta Historica > 1S93-I9I2 

' ’*8 that of 

Edith A. Stewart, The Inje of ai. j-rancts Aavier, EtannelisL 


uou.Mi i/uuns w.c j, Tan^ois oo .lOPieT, sa vie 

et ses lettres, 2 vols., Toulouse, 1900, Saint Francois de Xavier 
de la Compagnie de Jesns, son paps, sa fantille, sa vie, do 
1894 ; H. J. Coleridge, Life and Letters of St. Francis Xavier, 
new ed., 2 vols., London, 1880; C. C. Martindale, In God's 
Armp, voi. i. ‘Commanders in Chief,’ do. 1915; A. Astrain, 
H ist. de la Compatlia de Jesds, vol. i.2, iladrid, 1912 ; H. Haas, 
Gesch. des Ohnstenthums in Japan, 2 vols., Tokyo, 1902-01 ; 
J. Stephen, Essays in Ecclesiastical Eiography, 2 vola, 
London, 1849, and many subsequent edd.. Essay no. 3, ‘The 
Founders of Jesuitism’; A. Dickson White. A Bist. of the 
Warfare of Science vnth Theology in Christendom, 2 vols., do. 
1890 ; H. Thurston, in The Month, Feb. and March 1905, and 

Dec- 1012- Herbert Thurston, 

XENOCRATES.— See Academy. 
XENOPHANES.— See Ionic Philosophy. 
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YAKUT.— I, Distribution. — The northernmost 
branch of the Turkisli race, the Yakut, live in the 
Yakutsk district, along the Lena as far south as 
the Amur and the Island of Saklialin and to the 
north-west as far as the Yenisei.* The region 
between the Lena and the Aldan is especially 
densely populated. This region was formerly 
occupied by the Tungus (mil.), ivith whom the 
Yakut, who came from tlie south, had many 
fights before they succeeded in obtaining the best 
pastures. From their metropolis, the district of 
Yakutsk, the Yakut went to Olekminsk, down 
the Lena to its mouth, and spread along the Yilui, 
Yana, and Indigirka, and a very few reached 
Kolima. Meanwhile another immigration to the 
north went along the Yenisei as far as the Lower 
Tunguska, thence to Lake Chirinda, where they 
met the Yakut who migrated north through tlie 
Lena. Their original home may have been in 
Central Asia between the sources of the Yenisei 
and the Amur. N. A. Aristoff* thinks that the 
Yakut are the remnant of a Turkic nation called 
the Sakha (Saka?). The Saka, who in the 2nd 
cent. B.c. were expelled from their home in the 
north of Syr Darya southwards by the Yuechi, 
migrated to India. Towards the end of the 2nd 
cent. A.D. they seem to have been driven north- 
ward again. On their way back they left one 
branch, now called the Kara-Kirgis, in West 
Tian-Shan. The Kara-Kirgis have a clan called 
Saka.® Recently noticed linguistic evidence 
(tribal and clan names) makes tlie two routes of 
Yakut migration from Central Asia to the north 
something more than a hypothesis. 

In 1S97 the Yakut numbered 225,772; in 1911, 
245,406. 

a. Physical type — The Yakut are now much 
mixed, first 5vith the Neo-Siberians, t.e. Tungus, 

1 Life of St. Francis Xavier, p. 259. 

2 Monumenta Xaveriana, i. 459 ; cf. p. 462. 

s See art. Tbbkb. 

4 Attempt at an Explanation of the Ethnic Composition of 
the Kirghis-EaUak living in Ancient Times, Sb, Petersburg, 
1894, i. 

s Leon Sternberg, ‘ Turks,’ Eneye. Andreevsky, St. Peters- 
burg, 1902, xxxiy, S44. 


Mongols, and Manchn, and then with the Russians. 
Tliey seldom have any moustache or beard, their 
hair and eyes are dark, and their iieads round. 
All these characters are Mongolian, but the 
setting of their eyes is not Mongolian. The 
Russian anthropologist A. A. Ivanovsky* thinks 
that he can distinguish a special Yakut group, 
but this group has more in common with the 
Northern Tungus and Astrakhan-Kalmuk than 
with other Turkish nations. They are of medium 
size with many tall individuals, broad-headed, but 
not pre-eminently so, and long-faced. 

3. Technique. — Originally horse-breeders, the 
Yakut are now horse-breeders where the climate 
permits, and in the north reindeer-breeders; but, 
as far north as they can, they keep the horse for 
its meat and kumys (mare’s milk). How highly 
the Yakut values his horse is shown by the fact 
that to the good gods he will sacrifice a horse, but 
to the bad gods only cattle. In matchmaking, 
to compare tlie girl to a mare and the youth to a 
colt is the greatest compliment that can he paid 
them. In their mythology the liorse ahvayr 
appears as the adviser and friend of man, often 
wiser than man himself. The Yakut, many of 
whom have never seen a horse, trace the ori^ 
of man to a being half-horse and half-man. A 
horse must not be struck, nor even must un- 
kind words be said to it. While cattle are used 
for heavy work, the horse is kept for riding. 
In the region where there are horses no longer, 
reindeer bucks are trained for riding — a eustoni 
known also to the Tungus, hut not to the old 
inhabitants of the Tundra, as the Samoyed o: 
Eskimo. , 

Where possible, the Yakut become seMonal 
nomads. Only the people south of Vilui, the 
agriculturists, are quite sedentary, and even 
these have a winter house (balagan) and a summer 
house {urasa, sometimes called yurta). The wwa 
is often covered with birch-hark beautifully en- 
graved and painted, but the balagan, made of logs 
of wood and covered with earth and snow, is pre- 
1 Anthr. Composition of the Population of Eussia, Moscow, 
1904. 
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ferable in ■winter. Their most strenuous time is 
the hay-niaking season. 

The, Northern Yakut are hunters, fishermen, 
and reindeer-breeders. As net- and trap-makers 
they are much superior to the other natives. 
They are also kno'wn as iron-smelters. They 
place their ore in the fire hole and pile coal round 
it, then they keep the fire blazing by means of 
hand-bellows. When the coal is used up, they dig 
out the metal and hammer it into implements. 
They used the iron ore of the Aldan near Yakutsk 
long before it was known to the Kussians. 

fike the Azarbaijan Tatars in the Caucasus, 
the Yakut are the cleverest traders in Northern 
Siberia; their language became a linmia franca 
and till recently had to be known even "by Russian 
fur-traders. As reindeer-breeders, however, the 3 ' 
are not so clever as the Palseo-Siberians or even 
as the Tungus. They are people of the Iron Age 
•with all the characteristics which this age implies 
in Asia, pre-eminently horse-breeding. Since the 
clan crests are usually used as tamga (cattle or 
horse brands), it is possible to trace the Yakut’s 
emigration and contact •with other peoples by 
tracing the distribution of some particular tamga. 
The tamga usually represent an animal, but it 
would be an exaggeration to see in that any 
totemistio notions. Certain animals — e.g., the 
bear, ivolf, eagle, white crane, and goose— appear 
as the shaman’s spirit assistants, but they are 
never called high gods. 

4 . Sociology. — ^The Yakut of to-day are grouped 
in clans {aga-tisa), naslegs, and uluses.^ A clan is 
composed sometimes of only a few indmduals, 
and sometimes of several hundred, A nasleg 
comprises from one to more than thirty clans. 
The itlus often includes several naslegs. The 
Yakut reckon as descendants of a clan only os 
far as the ninth generation. Of course at the 
present time the Wood-relationship •N\dthin the 
clan is hardly more than a tradition. When the 
Russians first came into contact with the Yakut, 
their clan system was quite highly developed, and 
the head of a clan had his power limited to that 
of a Judge and leader in war. 

All economic questions were decided by a council 
of elders, i.e. fathers, uncles, and elder brothers. 
Thus aga (‘elder’ ; fern, agas) is the name for the 
father, abaga for other of his relatives older than 
himself, ini (fern, balys) for a father’s younger 
brother and any other younger relative who was 
not his son. Relatives in tlie third degree are 
called iian. The name for mother is yd (literally 
‘embryo’), for wife oyokh, while there is no 
specific name for the husband, who must be called 
by his wife dr, ‘ man,’ or ogonior, ‘ old man.’ The 
term aga used for the father really means ‘ older ’ ; 
thus one asks about a person, ‘ Is he aga or balys 
[‘younger’] than yourself?’ There are special 
terms for the •wife to use when addressing her 
husband’s relatives [e.g., toyon, ‘chief,’ for the 
husband’s father), and for the husband addressing 
bis wife’s relatives [e.g., aga-lcylyn, ' wife’s father ’). 
The terminology^ of relationship takes into con- 
sideration primarily sex and degrees of age. Thus 
the Yakut clan is divided into two main groups ; 

(a) nmn and women of the paternal and maternal 
line bom earlier, and ( 6 ) men and women of the 
paternal and maternal line born later. 

Clans sometimes made alliances. All the 
traditions testify, to the great solidarity of these 
alhances between the chiefs of clans and also 
to their mdependent attitude to one another. 
Superior to them all was the council of the 
confederation. 

(a) Marriage . — ^The Yakut are exogamous, . so 
the -wife must be taken from another clan [aaa-iisa) 
and another settlement (ulus). In their iSarriage 


ceremonies several stages may be distinguished ; 
(1) the matchmaking, (2) the compact, (3) the 
betrothal, (4) the bringing home of the bride. 
Children are betrothed -wdien only one or two 
ears old, but tbe bride cannot leave her father’s 
ouse till all the kalym (bride-price, called by the 
Yakut suwu) has been paid. Serving for a ivife 
is often met with instead of the suwu. The jmung 
man has the rights of a husband after he has paid 
the first instalment of the kalym. ARer the 
betrothal the young man remains in the bride’s 
house. At the head of the bed the first night a 
meal consisting, of flour and melted butter is 

E laced. If the bridegroom is not pleased -uith the 
ride, the meal is left untouched, and this is con- 
sidered a great disgrace to the girl. This points 
to the fact that chastity is required of the bride. 

The custom of avoidance is especially strictly 
observed in relations called kinitti — i.e. the bride 
to her father-in-law and all other older male 
relatives. Thus she must not show her hair or 
her bare feet, step in front of them, address them 
directly, or call objects of common use by their 
real names (a paraphrase must be used). 

(b) Birth. — According to W. Sieroszewsld,* 
Yakut marriages are generally fruitful, averaging 
ten children to a woman, but becoming less so in 
the northern districts, although the Yakut are 
everywhere more prolific than the Tungus. Lack 
of children they attribute entirely to the woman, 
as their provero says, ‘ If there are no children, 
the woman is to blame.’ According to Jochelson, 
the women of the north have very difficult de- 
liveries. The Yakut regard the pains of child- 
birth as a sickness caused by evil spirits, and 
therefore, if the assistance of a midwife or the 
goddess of fertility, Ayisit, is of no avail, a 
shaman is called in to fight the evil spirits. No 
consideration is shown to either mother or child, 
for women possessed of evil spirits are regarded by 
the Yakut as no less perilous to society than those 
infected with germs of an epidemic. This accounts 
for the entire absence of compassion and for the 
cruelty manifested towards women suffering from 
the pains of labour. When a child is bom, the 
Yakut make holiday on the first and after the 
third day. On the first day they prepare a large 
quantity of fat which they melt and drink, sacrific- 
ing a portion to the fire. After the third day the 
friends and relatives visit the mother and child, 
and it is customary for the former to serve the 
guests herself. Nowadays it is not fat but meat 
that forms the principal dish. The birth of a 
foal is accompanied by ceremonies slightly less 
important. 

(c) Burial . — The only thing that the Yakut 
really cares for before death is to be certain that 
an animal will be slain directly after he dies in 
order that, accompanied by this animal, his soul 
may make its Journey to the abode of the de- 
arted. On the death of a man a bullock or a 
orse is killed, on the death of a woman a cow 
or a calf. If the deceased is rich, the animal is 
fat and able to be ridden, otherwise the soul must 
drive it in front of him or drag it by the horns. 
The flesh of the dead animal is eaten by the grave- 
diggers and all the funeral company. When a 
man dies, the body is clothed in a rich garment 
and placed in a corner of the dwelling, where it 
lies for three days ; on the third day it is placed 
in a wooden coffin, which is draum to the grave 
by a horse or bullock. No one accompanies it 
but the gravediggers, and even they hasten to 
complete their work and return home ; _ on their 
way back they do not stop or look behind, and, 
when they enter the gate of the ■village, they and 
the animal must pass through a fire made from 
1 Tht Tatut, St. Petersburg, 1890 
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the straw on which the dead man lay and the 
wood left from the making of the coffin. Other 
things which have been in contact with the dead, 
such as the shovel, are also broken and burnt. 
On the death of a child its cradle is left on the 
grave and its toys hanging on the nearest tree. 
The Yakut have OTeat fear of a corpse (especially 
that of a shaman) before it is buried ; it is supposed 
to be able to disturb the forces of nature, produc- 
ing great storms. A great wind is held to be 
favourable, as it will smooth out the tracks on 
the way to the _place of the funeral j otherwise 
many of the living will follow the dead. There 
is another form of burial among the Yakut, which 
consists in abandoning the dead in the house with 
all the utensils belonging to liim. 

The custom formerly existed that an old or very weak 
person should request his relatives to bury him. All the 
villagers were invited to a three days’ feast, at which the 
old man, attired in his finest garments, occupied the chief 
position. On the third day his relatives took him to the 
forest, where a grave had been prepared, and one of them 
would suddenly strike him down. Food and his weapons were 
placed with him in the grave. Until the corpse is buried the 
soul remains near the house and endeavours to remind the 
relatives of ite existence. 

Some souls never leave the earth and are never 
q^uiet; such souls are called yor. The souls of 
those who have died an untimely or a violent 
death, or Avho Avere buried Avithout ceremonies, 
and those of shamans and great people become yor. 

S. Soul. — Like other Turks, the Yakut believe 
in the existence of several souls all more or less 
material. Kut seems to be one of the most im- 


personification of action and of the passions. TJlu- 
Toyon is not ahvays harmful to men, for he gives 
to them one of their souls, swr, and defends them 
from the attacks of abassylar. The ahassylar are 
divided into ‘upper,’ living in the Avestem sky, 
‘midffie,’ living on the earth, and ‘lower,’ in- 
habiting the subterranean Avorld; but, Avherever 
they live, they are all harmful to man. 

Ichchi, literally ‘oAvner,’ signifies the ‘owner- 
spirit’ of various objects. Every river, lake, stone 
—and even parts of these sometimes— has its oaa’u 
ichchi controlling it. Movable objects and those 
Avhich can produce sounds also have their ichchi. 

The Yakut divide the universe into seA’enteen 
stories. They have also a horizontal division com- 
prising two parts— east and south, the habitation 
of good spirits, and Avest and north, that of evil 
spirits. The great evil spirit, Allara-Ogoniir, 
‘ underground-old-man,’ lives in the far north. 

7. Shamanism. — The study of Yakut shamanism, 
Avhich is one of the most developed forms of north- 
ern shamanism, can be limited to the study of the 
shaman {oiun), his ceremonial coat {tanara ; same 
Avord for ‘sky’) and cereruonial drum (tiiniir). 
The preparation of his official garment is accom- 
panied by ceremonies no less important than the 
shamanizing itself. Even those Avho, like the 
smith, prepare the metal symbolical adornments 
attached to the shaman’s leather coat occupy a half- 
magical position, being credited Avith ‘peculiar 
fingers.’ The smith is often approached for assist- 
ance if there is no shaman to be found in the 


portant of these. Thus they think that the buor- 
hut, ‘earth soul,’ is communicated to the infant at 
the moment of birth from the earth ; salyn-kuf, 
‘air soul,’ it receives from the air shortly after- 
Avards ; while the third element, yd-Icut, ‘ mother 
soul,’ comes to the child from the mother. K-ut 
is a physical conception of the soul, AA'hile sur, 
although in some degree a material conception, 
has a more psychical character. After death kut 
is devoured by the abassylar, though there is a 
belief also that the kut remains for some days near 
the body of the deceased, and then departs to the 
other Avorld. Sur is a kind of ‘soul shadoAv’ 
common to men and animals ; it is even possessed 
by fishes. 

6. Gods and spirits. — ^Although most of the 
Yakut are noAV officially reckoned as Christians, 
belief in the good old gods and shamanistic cere- 
monies is still alive. The gods are divided into 
nine agas (clans) or bis, and the malicious gods 
into eight. The natives are quite ready to give 
information about the clan arrangement of the 
kind gods, but it is very difficult to get similar 
information about the gods of the under Avorld 
Avest and north, since fcAv of the ordinary people 
knoAv anything about them and the shamans are 
afraid of betraying the secrets of these formidable 
beings. 

According to SieroszeAvski, the chief of the sky- 
gods is Art-Toyon-Aga, the poAverful ruler of light 
and life, speaking in the storm and thunder, some- 
Avhat indilferent to human aflairs, and appealed to 
only in exceptional circumstances. In his honour 
are celebrated the great clan ceremonies, ysakh, in 
which the sacrifice of kximys is made to him. 
The kumys festival is a ceremony performed very 
regularly. Its object is to secure fertility for the 
family and for the herd. Lads and girls are placed 
opposite one another and sprinlde the kumys on 
one another as a sacrifice to the god. In the 
north, Avhere horses cannot live, reindeer milk is 
used, though it is still called kumys. 

The chief of the dark spirits is called Ulutuyer- 
Ulu-Toyon, ‘omnipotent lord.’ He is alivays 
described as living in the western sky, and, in 
contrast to the indolent Art-Toyon-Aga, he is the 


neighbourliood. The smith in the ninth genera- 
tion acquires certain supernatural poAvers and can 
AAithout harm to himself prepare the iron symbols 
of the shaman’s costume and especially the 
dmyagat (a metal plate representing a human 
figure seAATi on the ceremonial coat over the heart 
and symbolizing the special shaman’s ancestor, 
i.e. the spirit of some dead shaman). _ 

There are ‘ black ’ shamans and ‘ Avhite ’ shamans ; 
the duties of the latter are not clearly defined, for 
in cases of great urgency, os in siclcness, it is the 
black shaman Avho is called in to fight the spirits 
of disease. At the spring festivals, hoAvever, per- 
formed in daylight and called aiy-ysyakh, it seems 
that AA’hite shamans ahvays officiate, Avhile the 
autumn festivals, abassy-ysyakh, performed in 
the darkness, are conducted by black shamans. 
Troshchanski,’ Avho made an exhaustive study of 
Yakut shamanism, believes that the duties of the 
black shaman Avere originally in the hands of 
Avomen, and that the Yakut black sliaman even 
noAV assumes some Avomen’s characteristics : [a) tAVO 
iron circles on his apron represent AVomen’s breasts ; 
(b) he braids his long hair like a Avoman ; (c) the 

E lace on the right side of the tent, covered AVith 
orseskins, is forbidden to shamans and Avomen ; 
(<f) Avhen he does not use the ceremonial dress, he 
Avears that of a young girl ; (c) he is alloAved to 
A’isit a AA'oman after chifdbirth before the three 
days are over and men are alloAved to approach 
her. As the office of hereditaiy smiths became 
poAA’erful, the duties of the black shamans passed 
to them. Seeing that the family among the 
Yakuts, as among the other Turks, is patriarchal, 
this theorj' seems very improbable. The AA'omen s 
characteristics adopted by the shaman point^to 
something else, viz. that, being a person Avith 
supernatural poAA'ers,‘the black shaman is sunposea 
to have both female and male qualities ; Avhether 
sexual abuses folloAV this conception it is diuiculti 
to ascertain.* Generally speaking, women, being 
more nervous and suffering more often from 
Arctic - forms of hysteria (mcnerik and amuraKn) 


A Tht Ecolutim of the ‘ SlacV Faith, Karan, 1912. . 

3 See M. A. Ozaplicka, ■ Shamanism and Sex, In Aoorvwiu 
Siberia, London, 1014. 
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than men, are more successful as shamans.* The 
shamans, especially the black shamans, form a pro- 
fessional class, and a period of preparation under 
the guidance of an old shaman is necessary. The 
initiation into the shamanistic office is finally 
accomplished by the clothing of the novice in the 
ceremonial coat.and presenting him with the dram 
and stick. 

The shamanistic ceremony, as elsewhere,* is 
divided into the follo'wing parts : (a) preparations 
for the shaman’s journey, (o) songs, which among 
the Yakut are unusually rhythmical and are 
answered by the chorus, beating the drums and 
dancing, (c) the going out of the fire, when the 
shaman is supposed to have gone away, [d) a period 
of silence, after which he comes back and relates 
his experiences. 

8. Ceremonies. — There are among the Yakut 
two kinds of sacrificial ceremonies, bloody (to the 
abassr/) and bloodless (to the aiy and ichchi). 
Although bloody sacrifices are not made to Umn- 
Aly-Toyon, yet it is customary to dedicate certain 
animals to him ; i.c., such animals are not to be 
used for work, and mares so dedicated are not to 
be milked. Formerly it was the custom to dedicate 
in this manner all mares which had foals; they 
were let loose to wander on the tundra. The 
ofierings to abassi/lar have the character of a com- 
promise or bargain. The evil spirit wishes to have 
the kut (one of the souls) of a man, and the shaman 
gives instead the kvt of an animal. 

There are two tribal festivals : a spring festh’al, 
diy-ysyahh, and an autumn festival, abas^-ysyakh. 
An the name shows, the first is celebrated for the 
good spirits in general, and for Urun-ATy-Toyon 
ui particular. After the sacrifice, whiph is followed 
by certain sports and games, a dramatic representa- 
tion of the struggle between spring and ■winter is 
given. One man, called the aiy-uola, is dressed 
in white and mounted on a Whitehorse to represent 
spring, while another, abassy-uola, represents 
winter, being dressed in black or reddish garments 
and mounted on a horse of corresponding colour. 
The abassij-ysyakli, is held in autumn, and in the 
open air like the first festival, but at night. It is 
dedicated to the black spirits, and especially to 
Ulu-Toyon. While the first festival is conducted 
by the clan-father, the second is under the direction 
of nine shamans and nine shamanesses.* 

9. Legends. — ^The Yakut possess the richest 
mythology, in both form and conception, of all the 
natives of Siberia. The richness of imagination 
shown in their oral compositions is only comparable 
to that of the Iranians, and one can indeed find 
some traces of Iranian mythology, probably brought 
from Central Asia. They are not laclring in the 
humour for which the Tungus legends are justly 
famed. The legend of creation bears witness. 

The evil spirit ■wished to show the good spirit that he had 
the greatest power, so he dived into the water and came np 
with a mouthful of clay. From this the good spirit created the 
earth, but, not having suflicient clay, he made it flat. He then 
noticed that the evil spirit had not given him all the clay ; 
therefore he struck him on the neck so that he had to spit it 
all out. It fell on the earth and so mountains were formed. 

The origin of grass is explained by a more romantic 
legend. 

The god Tassagal-Toyon directs the movements of all 
migratory birds. His seven daughters, in the form of seven 
white cranes, also often come down to the earth. Once 
■yassagai-Toyon commanded his most beautiful daughter to 
help and serve the Yakut. (The crane la alwaj-s considered a 
sacred bird by these people.) The girl begged to be excused, 
and ns a punishment the father cut off her wings and she 
became a blade of grass to feed the animals of the Yakut.* 

These tetiological myths form but a small part of 

1 Craplickn, Aboriffinal Siberia, pp. S07-S26. 

s See artt. SnAMjonsji, Obttaks, Sauoved, Tnxacs. 

* Csaplicka, Aboriginal Siberia, p. 237 f. 

* I. W. Shklovsky, In Far Sorth-east Siberia, London, 1816, 
pp. 4S, 227. 


their literature, for it is the heroic stories that are 
the longest and the most elaborate. 

The Yakut do not possess a written character, 
but the few who have been educated in Russian 
schools write in Russian. 

LiTERATnRE. — In addition to the works quoted in the foot- 
notes, see N. N. Agapitoffand N. M. Khangaloffi •Materials 
for the Study of Shamanism in Siberia ’ (Kuss.), J3. Sib. Sect. 
Imp. Russ. Geog. Soe. [Irkutsk, 1883], p. 169 ff.; M. A 
Csaplicka, Up Siberian Year, London, 1910, The Turks of 
Central Asia, Oxford, 1918 ; IV. Jochelson, * Kumiss Festivals 
of the Yakut,’ Boas Anniversary Volume, New York, 1906; 
P. Klarb, 'Viluisk and its District’ (Euss.), Uetn. Sib. Seel. 
Imp. Russ. Geog. Soe. \ii. pt. 1 [St. Petersburg, 1804) pp. 
91-165 ; F. y. Kohn, Physiological and Biological Data con- 
cerning the Yakut (Iluss.), Minusinsk, 1899 ; R. Maak, The 
Yilui District of the Yakutsk Territory, St. Petersburg, 1887 ; 
A. T. von Middendorff, Reise in den dusserslen Harden und 
Osten Sibiriens reahrend der Jahre ISbS-h, do. 1817-74 ; 
V. A. Priklonski, ‘ Materials for the Ethnography of the Yakut 
of the Yakutsk Territory’ (Russ.), Bull. B. Slb. Sect. Imp. 
Russ. Geog. Soe. xviii. [Irkutsk, 1887] 143 ; E. Piekarski and 
P. 'Vasilyeff, ’The (3oat and Drum of the Yakut Shaman’ 
(Russ.), Mat. for the Elhn. of Russia, i. [St. Petersburg, 1910] 
83-116. M. A. CZAPLICKA. 

YASHTS.— See Avesta. 

YASNA.— See Avesta. 

YAWNING. — I. The primitive conception of 
the soul. — The conception of the soul among the 
lower races has been described ns follows : 

• It is a thin unsubstantiol human image, in its nature a sort 
of vapour, film, or shadow ; the cause of life and thought in the 
individual it animates ; independently possessing the personal 
consciousness and volition of its corporeal owner, past or 
present ; capable of leaving tbe body far behind, to flash swiftly 
from place to place ; mostly impalpable and invisible, yet also 
manifesting physical power, and especially appearing to men 
waking or asleep ns a phantasm separate from the body of 
which it bears the likeness ; continuing to exist and appear to 
men after the death of that body ; able to enter into, Assess, 
and act in the bodies of other men, of animals, and even of 
things.’ 1 

J, G. Frazer likewise maintains that the savage 
explains the phenomena of life by supposing the 
living body to be animated by some power within. 

‘If an animal lives and moves, it can only be, he thinks, 
because there is a little animal inside which moves it : if a man 
lives and moves, it can only be because he has a little man or 
animal inside who moves him. The animal inside the animal, 
the roan inside the man, is the soul. And as the activity of an 
animal or man is explained by the presence of the soul, so the 
repose of sleep or death is explained by its absence ; sleep or 
trance being the temporary, death being the permanent absence 
of the soul. Hence if death be the permanent absence of the 
soul, the way to gaarf against it is either to prevent the soul 
from leaving the body, or, if it does depart, to ensure that it 
shall return.’* 

2. The escape of the soul through the mouth. — 
The soul is commonly supposed to ascape by aper- 
tures of the body, especially the mouth and nose. 

‘The Manjuesans used to hold tne mouth and nose of a dying 
man, in order to prevent his soul from escaping; the eame 
custom is reported of the Kew Caledonians. . . . The Itonamaa 
in South America seal up the eyes, nose, and mouth of a dying 
person in case his ghost should get out and carrj’ off others* ; 
and the people of Nias, who identify the spirit of the deceased 
with the hreath, Ue up the jaws of the corpse to confine the 
vagrant soul,5 "y ' , » .t .» thumb and finger 

and repeat the ’ ' .‘hen a man yawns 

In their prescni ' . ■ ■ • . they prevent the 

soul from cscap ’ ■ ' * .To neglect this 

Is a sin as great as the murder of a Brahman.^ 

Great care is taken at the time of a birth lest 
the soul of the child should escape and be 
Bwallowed by a gaping mouth. 

To prevent this calamitjr, the Alfoors of Celebes, when t 
woman is about to be delivered, ‘tie up the mouths of all 
animals inside and outside the house* ; and ‘all persons present 
in tlie house, even the mother herself, are oblige to keep their 
mouths shut the whole time the birth is taking place.* Noses 
are not similarly secured because the breath is exhaled through 
the nostrils, and therefore ‘ the soul would be expelled before it 
could have time to settle down.* 5 


1PC31. 429. 

9 Gi>s, pt. li., Taboo and the Perils of the Soult London, 1911, 
p.26f. 

» GiP, pt. il., Taboo, p. 31. 

l\^rd, Viow of the LCL, JTijf., end A/yttoL •/ 
Hindoos*, London, 1S22, L 142. 
c OJ3^, pt. iL, Taboo, p. 33. 
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Even in sleep it is possible for the sonl to escape 
through the sleeper’s mouth if it is hot kept tightly 
closed, its departure being sometimes indicated by 
snoring. * 

' Mary H. Kingsley tells of a Kruman who 'for several nights 
had smelt in his dreams the savoury smell of smoked crawfish 
seasoned with red peppers. He became anxious, and the head- 
man decided some witch had set a trap baited with this dainty 
for his dream-soul, with intent to do him grievous bodil 3 ’ harm.’ 
For the next few nights, to prevent his soul from straying 
abroad, he lay in the heat of a tropical night under a blanket, 
his nose and mouth tied up with a handkerchief.2 
The legend of King Gunthram shows that this belief long 
survived in Europe. As the king lay asleep in the wood with 
his head in his henchman’s lap, his servant saw as it were a 
snake issue from his mouth and run to the brook. His progress 
being hindered, the servant laid his sword across the water and 
the creature ran along it and up into a mountain ; after a while 
it came back, and returned into the mouth of the reposing king, 
who, upon waking, told him bow he had dreamt that he went 
over an iron bridge, and into a mountain lull of gold.3 

3. Possession through the open mouth — ^As the 
human soul is considered to enter and leave the 
body by the mouth, so it is with other spiritual 
beings, particularly such as possess people with 
evil intentions. 

According to the Ewe-speaking peoples of the Slave Ooast, 
when the indwelling spirit has left the body, ‘ it behoves a man 
to be careful about opening his mouth, lest a homeless spirit 
should take advantage of the opportumtj’ and enter his body. 
This, it appears, is considered most likeli’ to take place while the 
man is eating.'^ The Zulus, like the Persians, regard repeated 
yawning and sneezing as a sign of approaching spiritual pos- 
session, ^ and in N. Wrica men constantly keep the lower part 
of their face veiled, even while eating and sleeping, in order to 
protect themselves against evil spirits.® The same reason may 
explain the custom observed among Arab women of muffling 
their faces.7 In Samoa a man whose familjjgod was the turtle 
was obliged to wear a bandage tied over his mouth if he were 
taking any part in the cutting up or cooking of theanimal, lest an 
embryo turtle should enter his mouth and grow up within him.® 
InS.E. Australia a newly-initiated youth must always cover his 
mouth with a rug in the presence of a woman,® just as in W. 
Timor ‘ a man holds his right hand before his mouth in speaking 
lest a demon should enter his body,' and lest the person to 
whom he is speaking should harm his soul by magic.iv To pre- 
vent the soul of a fox killed in the chase from escaping and 
revenging itself on the hunters or warning its fellows of their 
approach, the Ainus, in former da}-s, took care to tie up the 
mouth of the animal tightly.H 

From this brief survey of the part played by the 
open mouth in primitive cult it will readily be 
understood how the act of yawning has come to be 
associated with the exit of the soul and the 
entrance of evil spirits. This ancient belief still 
survives in the polite custom of putting the hand 
before the gaping mouth, thereby (it was originally 
supposed) impeding the flight of the soul, and 
barring the way to a spiritual foe. Even to this 
day, when a man yawns, the Muslim puts the 
back of his left hand to his mouth saying, ‘ I seek 
refuge with Allah from Satan the accursed,’ just 
as in the Tyrol the sign of the cross is made to 
prevent the entrance of an evil ^irit when a person 
gapes. The Jewish proverb, ‘ Open not thy mouth 
to Satan ! ’ shows that the Hebrews associated the 
devil with a gaping mouth — a conclusion supported 
by the story narrated by Josephus,^ describing 
how Eleazer, a J ew, cured demoniacs in Vespasian’s 
time by drawing out demons through their nostrils 
by means of a ring containing a root of mystic 
virtue mentioned by Solomon. It was probably 
supposed that the evil spirits entered through the 

1 E. H. Man, On the Aboriginal Inhabitants 0 / the Andaman 
Islands, London, 1883, j). 04 ; GB^, pt. ii.. Taboo, p. 37. 

® Travels in West Africa, l4>ndon, 1897, p. 316. 

3 J. Grimm, Deutsche Ilpthologie, Gottingen, 1854, p. 1035. 

4 A. B. Ellis, 7'he Ewe-Speak\ng Peoples of the Slave Coast, 
London, 1890, p. 107, 

6 H. Callaway, Religious System of the Amarulu, Katal, 
1868-70, p. 263. 

6 GID, pt. ii.. Taboo, p. 122. 

7 Tcrttillian, de Virginibus velandis, 17. 

8 G. Turner, Samoa, London, 1884, p. 67 L 
8 A. W. Howitt, JAl xiii. [1884] 466. 

10 ORS, pt. ii.. Taboo, p. 122. 

11 H. Batchelor, The Ainu and their Folk-lore, London, 1001, 
p. 604. 

10 Ant. vra. it 6. 


mouth and were exhaled through the’ nose, much 
in the same way as the Alfoors regard the wander- 
ing soul of a child as expelled witli the exhaled 
breath, after having entered the body of a by- 
stander through the mouth. 

It will thus be seen that the folk-lore of yaivning 
has arisen from the primitive doctrine of the 
separable soul and the notion of possession by 
spiritual beings. It is not surprising that the 
uncultured races should thus thinK of the relation 
of the human body to the spiritual world, since 
th^ are ignorant of the very, rudiments of science 
and can only explain the phenomena of life, con- 
sciousness, disease, and death by wliat the senses 
seem to tell. In sleep,-trance, and death the soul 
appears to leave the body. To the rude pliilosopher 
this is the only possible interpretation of the facta 
which his senses can give. The most natural 
means by which these exits and entrances are made 
is through the mouth, and therefore the opening 
and closing of this organ — especially in an in- 
voluntary act like that of yawning — is beset with 
no small danger. If the soul were to e.scape, it 
might never return, and, in consequence, death to 
the body would ensue. Likewise, when the month 
is open, a homeless spirit is liable to take up his 
abode in the body. To prevent this calamity, the 
entrance has to be carefully guarded. 

Literature.— The literature has been given in the footnotes. 

E. 0. James. 

YEAR.— See Calendab. 


YEMENITES.— See Aeabians, 
YENISEIANS.— See Ostyaks. 

YEZIDlS. — The name of Yezidis has been 
given to a religious sect numbering about 60,000 
persons, scattered from Mossul to the Cauoasio 
region (districts of Mossul, Van, Diarbekr, Bitlis). 
They call themselves Dasni and speak a Kurdish 
dialect. 

At the head of the community is a hhallfah, 
who is a descendant of Shaikh Adi. Under him 
are shaikhs, kavvals, and faqlrs. Priesthood is 
hereditary. Morality is above the average in that 
part of the world. They are brave and shrewd. 
Their temperament is cheerful but calm. They 
have cleanly habits. Their women are not veiled 
and may receive strangers. They feel great 
repulsion for the colour blue. _ Being completely 
illiterate, they handed down their traditions orally. 
Their greatest festival is on 10th Aug,, when a 
procession of flagellants takes place jn the village 
of Ba'adri. There is the grave of their great saint. 
Shaikh Adi ben Musafir, who died in A.D. 1165. 
All around fires of naphtha and bitumen are kept 
burning. 

The Yezidis have been often persecuted by the 
Turks. During the 19th cent, efforts were made 
repeatedly to force them into the Turkish army. 
They have stubbornly resisted that pressure. 

The origin of the word Yezidi has been much 
discussed. Most probably it is related to Av, 
Yazata, ‘deity,’ Pers. Yazdan, ‘God.’ It was 
given to them in contrast either to the Zoroastnans 
or to the Muhammadans. Although their priest- 
hood is of the Muhammadan type and they 
recognize Muhammad and Abraham as prophets, 
they are far from being a Muhammadan sect. 
Nor are they Nestorians, although they have 
baptism and regard Christ as an angel in hunian 
form. In fact, they perpetuate with vanous 
admixtures a doctrine of the Magian type, com- 
bining Iranian and Assyrian elements. Ihmr 
cult of fire is Iranian. They profess that the dew 
is a creative agent of the supreme God, inasmuch as 
he produced evil. Hence he deserves our adoration, 
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These ideas resemble closely Mazdsean cosmogony-* 
Zoroastrianism regarded the worship of the evil 
spirit (Ahriman) as an abomination; but this did 
not apply to all Iranian sects. The Mithraists 
used to ofler sacrifices ‘deo Arimanio,’ and 
Plutarch* reports that the Magians invoked Hades 
and Darkness in a sombre place, with libations 
of the ^aoma-plant juice and of tiie blood of a 
wolf. No doubt, the devil-worship of the Yezidis 
is a survival of the Magian sects who in those 
districts could resist orthodox Mazdfeism. ' 

The doctrine is supposed to be contained in a 
sacred book culled Yalvah. It is said to be hidden 
on a mountain-top where nobody can go and see 
it. In fact, the real book, in the form in which 
it exists at present, is written in an obsolete 
dialect of Kurdish that apparently was in use in 
the time of Shaikh Adi. Particulars about the 
Yezidi books, their authenticity, and their con- 
tents are given by Bittner,® Mingana,'* and 
Horten.® 

Although the publication of these books has been 
on the whole disappointing, it has made more cer- 
tain that Yezidism is an ofTshoot of Mazdaeism. 
It is, in fact, simply an effort to bring unity in 
dualisrn. It secures that resul t th rough presenting 
darkness as a mere absence of light, and evil as im- 
perfection the positive element of which is good in 
the eyes of Goa, whose plan it serves although, to 
our insufficient knowledge, it seems to be bad. The 
book literally says : “ I [the Spirit of Good] am 
active in all events which the outsiders regard as 
bad because they do not answer to their wishes while 
they answer to mine.” Sin therefore can only be a 
deficit which is to be made good through the 
wanderinjj of the soul. The Good Spirit or First 
Principle Is conceived in a pantheistic way as the 
light radiating from God and a kind of \6yai. It is 
compared to a white pearl in the sea of Chaos out 
of which everything has arisen. In this conception 
we recognize the White Horn of Pahlavi books, a 
sacred ^ant growing in the sea Vourukasha and 
in which the creative power of God is contained. 
This white pearl is also a bird, a peacock, the 
most revered symbol of the Yezidis (Malak-Taus). 
It is also an old Iranian symbol. On the Gaokema 
(another name of the White Horn) growing in the 
cosmic sea roosts the marvellous bird Siraurgh 
( Av. saena), who, under the name of Varegha, is said 
to have seized tlie godly gloij (Old Pers. /arnah) 
that rested on Yima, the primeval king (also on 
Zoroaster). The X 67 os-bird of the Yezidis was also 
supposed to incorporate himself in prophets. They 
believe him to liave manifested himself both in 
Christ and in Shaikh Adi. The Aryans often com- 
pared the sun to a bird. Preference is given to the 
peacock on account of its way of spreading out its 
tail like a wheel (the wheel is a still better known 
symbol of the sun). The same symbol has been 
found on a Coptic coffin, and in the sacred books 
of the Mandaite. To what extent the Yezidi 
doctrine is permeated by that old symbolism 
can be shown by a quotation from their books : 
V Before heaven and earth arose, God rested on the 
seas. He had made for Himself a boat and was 
sailing on the waves, glorifying Himself alone. 
Then emanated out of Him a white pearl, and He 
reigned upon it forty thousand years till He threw 
it off out of anger.” This mysterious language is 
very much in the manner of the Iranian Bunda- 
hishn. It is clear only to those who know that the 
Iranians compared the sun not only to a bird but 
also to a ship. 

1 or. art. ZoROASTRtAKisv. * De It. et Osir. 4. 

* • Die heiligen Bucher der Jeriden Oder Teafelsanbeter,’ 
Dir.dir,1918. 

4JB.4S, 1910, p. BOS ff. 

B Der If eve Onent, iii. flBlS) lOB-107, 
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YGGDRASIL. — See Nature (Teutonic). 

YOGA. — The word yoga has two meanings in 
India : (1) contemplation raised to a formal art, and 
(2) the system to be treated below, which is entirely 
taken up with it, gives it a philosophical basis, 
and ranks as one of the six systems of Brahmanio 
philosophy. Contemplation exercises for the at- 
tainment of higher states of consciousness and 
faculties are very old in India, lb has been shown, 
especially by Hermann Beckh {BuddhismusP, 2 
vols., Berlin and Leipzig, 1916), that they were of 
great influence at the foundation of Buddhism. 
The Yoga system had its rise at a later period, 
which cannot be determined with certainty. Nor 
is there absolute certainty yet about the age of 
the Yogasutras, i.e. the text-book in which the 
system was first set forth by Patafijali. The 
Hindus unanimously regard Patafijali as the 
founder of the system and as identical with 
Patafijali, the grammarian, the author of the 
Mnhdbhdsya, who lived in the 2nd cent. B.C. But 
Hermann Jacobi (JAOS, xxxi. [1911] 24 If.) 
has made it probable on philosophic-historical 
grounds that the YogasQtras were composed after 
A.D. 450 by another man of the same name. On 
the other hand, Bruno Liebich {Zur Eirtfiihrunp 
in die indische einheimische Sprachxmsscnsehaft, i. 
‘Das Katantra,’ Heidelberg, 1919, p. 7 ff'.) has 
asserted noteworthy philological-critical grounds 
for the identity of the two Patafijnlis. The ques- 
tion therefore still awaits the final solution. But in 
any case the Yoga system is in the main essentially 
older than the YogasQtras of Patafijali. We find 
almost completely developed in the Maitrl Upan~ 
isad the technique prescribed in the Yogasutras. 

’ In Indian literature the Yoga system is rightly 
regarded as a branch of the Sankhya (q.v.). For all 
the doctrines of the Sankhya on cosmology, physi- 
ology, and psychology have been simply adopted by 
the Yoga. So, too, the doctrine of emancipation is 
the same — not merely the conception of emancipa- 
tion itself as a complete separation of the soul from 
matter, but also the theory that this emancipation 
is effected solely by means of the clear distinction 
drawn between matter and spirit. The character- 
istics of the Yoga philosophy, apart from points 
of less importance, are — (1) the rejection of the 
atheistic viewa of the Sankhya, and (2) the treat- 
ment of the doctrine of absorption as the most 
effectual means for the attainment of the know- 
ledge that secures emancipation. The technical 
detaU of the theory of absorption forms the proper 
contents of the Yoga system, and hos given to it its 
own name ; for yoga signifies originally ‘ yoking,’ 
then ‘diversion of the senses from the external 
world, and concentration of thought within.’ ‘ 

The object of the Yoga system in inserting the 
conception of a personal God into the Sankhya is 
merely to satisfy the theists, and to facilitate the 
propagation of the theory of the universe ex- 
pounded in the Sankhya. The idea of God, far 
from being organically interwoven in the Yoga 
system, is only loosely mserted. In the Yogasutras 
the passages that treat of God stand disconnect^, 
and are, indeed, in direct contradiction to the con- 
tents and aim of the system. God neither creates 
the universe, nor does He rule it. lie does not 
reward or punish the actions of men, and the 
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latter do not regard union with Him (at least that no wandering of thought towards other oh. 
according to the older doctrine of the Yoga) as the jects is any longer possible, when that disposition 
supreme object of their endeavour. God is only a of our organ of thought which is prone to go astray 
‘particular soul,’ not essentially different from the can no longer manifest itself, the knowledge ot 
other individual souls which are coetemal with the essential difference of soul and matter is re- 
Him ; the distinction consists solely in the manner vealed in the form of an intuitive perception, and 
of His connexion with matter. God cannot in therewith the final goal of human encleavour is 
this philosophy he conceived as existing unre- reached. 

lated to matter like _ an emancipated soul, for The Yoga praxis consists in a series of stages 
then He would he without consciousness. It is which have to he traversed, in which external 
assumed, therefore, in the Yoga doctrine _ that aids play a large part. Various bodily attitudes 
the divine soul stands in an eternal and indis- named asana, are prescribed, the counting of the 
soluble connexion with the noblest and most refined inhalations and exhalations, hut especi&ly the 
constituent of matter, sattva, Avhich is completely holding of the breath, and the concentration of the 
purified from the lower material elements ; and gaze on a definite point — on the tip of the nose, 
that this soul is in consequence from and to all the navel, etc. One result of tliese external Yoga 
eternity endowed with supreme power, wisdom, practices is the loss of consciousness, the so-called 
and goodness. Being free from entanglement in Yoga-sleep {yoqanidra), which is considered to be 
worldly existence, Avhich is full of misery, or in the a stage preceding emancipation, in those cases 
cycle of births, God lives in eternal bliss, without especially in which during the Yoga-sleep the life 
merit or gmlt, unaffected by all the impulses and becomes extinct. That this Yoga-sleep, which 
fatal dispositions with which all other living beings naturally among Indians is regarded as a sn- 
are buroened. _ ^ premely marvellous phenomenon, is none other 

It is evident that this is no God in our sense of than the hypnotic sleep scarcely needs formal 
the term, and that we have to do with perplexing demonstration. In fact, the Yoga texts describe 
speculations the aim of which is to conceal the a whole series of hypnotic devices which have 
originally atheistic character of the system, and been effective at all times. Under the name of 
to oring the assumption of God into bare accord trataka, for instance. Yoga texts which are them- 
with its fundamental teaching. Assuredly these selves late, but rest upon an older tradition, enjoin 
speculations prove, were there any need at all for the concentration of a steadfast gaze upon a small 
proof, that in the real Sankhya-Yoga there is no object until the eyes begin to shed tears. The 
room for a personal God. The two systems are result of such practices is declared to he that the 
frequently thus joined together in India, in order body becomes as stiff as a piece of wood, i.e. be- 
to emphasize their unity. The idea of God, how- comes cataleptic. One method, which is especially 
ever, once having been received into the Yoga significant in view of the artificial production of 
system, it became necessary to establish a con- apparent death Iwthe Yogins (see art. Yoals, and 
nexion between God and the world of mankind, for cf. James Braid, Observations on Trance or Human 
God could not continue to exist for His own sake Hybernation, London and Edinburgh, 1850), is the 
alone. A relation between God and man was so-called khechain. This consists in artificially 
found in the fact that, while God does not bestow extending the tongue, bending it round end 
earthly or heavenly felicity (for this is to be inserting the tip in the hollow of the throat, 
obtained only by individual merit and springs while at the same time the gaze is steadfastly 
necessarily from it). He in His mercy aids the man directed on the spot between the _ eyebrows, 
who is entirely devoted to Him to remove the hind- Even among ourselves in recent times it has been 
ranees which stand in the way of the attainment noticed that the persistent turning upwards of the 
of deliverance. But even this slight relation de- eyeball at a certain angle induces the hypnotic 
pendent on human devotion to God and on divine sf^. 

favour is with difficulty intelligible as combined When employing these methods^ the Yogi, ac- 
with the doetrine of the Yoga. cording to the Hathayogapradipika and other 

Nevertheless, in the later Yoga literature, especi- texts, before completely losing consciousness hears 
ally in the numerous more recent Upanisads within his body (m the heart and throat, between 
which are founded upon and develop the Yoga the eyebrows, and in other parts) various sounds, 
doctrine, the conception of God takes a much viz. those of a drum, the roaring sea, the thunder, 
more definite place. God gradually becomes more a bell, a shell, a reed, a lyre, and a bee. There 
personal, and the relation between God and man can be no doubt that as a resiilt of self-suggestion 
closer. Here also, therefore, the universal need such sounds were actually heard, 
of the human heart has proved stronger than the The Yoga praxis when correctly and persever- 
logical reasonings of philosophy. ingly observed has, according to the Indian view. 

The true subject of the Yoga is the doctrinej therapeutic effects, and_ otlier consequences of 
discussed at great length in the text-books, of various kinds. In particular,^ according to the 
yoga, or concentration of thought. These texts belief universally held in India, _ the practice of 
describe how the senses may be ivithdrawn from Yoga procures for a man the miraculous powers 
the objects of sense and reduced to inactivity, so often mentioned in Indian literature. When the 
that their natural tendency is reversed, and they authors of the Yoga texts hold out the promise ot 
assume altogether the character of the inner these supernatural powers, it must not be forgotten 
central organ, whose emanations they are; how, that these authors were mep who regarded very 
in the next place, the activity of the organ of seriously their task of expediting the linal ^ttiun- 
thought, in which all the functions that are de- ment of the supreme goal. They ce^inly am 
pendent upon the influence of the external world not intend consciously to deceive. _ They 
are suppressed, is wholly centred upon the atman simply given expression to the conviction of tne 
(the self, the soul) ; and how, finally, in the lost Yogis, who believed themselves by m^ns oi 
stage of absorption, thought and its object com- suggestion in the hypnotic state to be in pos- 
pietely coincioe. By regular observance of the session of such powers. These alleged miracuiou 
Yoga praxis the hindrances arising from our powers are, in fact, partly the sanm m our mes- 
natural disposition, which make the attainment merists think that they possess. 
of sainng knowledge so difficult, are most sue- the many powers that are enunieratea can ne 
cessfully overcome. When absorption has risen to be named. Among them was the ability to ^ 
such a height, or rather has penetrated so deep, come infinitely small or invisible; to swell to an 
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immense size, so as to reach even to the most 
distant objects — t.g., to the moon with the tip of 
the finger — or to be transported anywhere by the 
simple act of will. There is mentioned also such 
an intensification of the perceptions that the most 
remote things, even though separated by interven- 
ing walls or the like, come under the cognizance 
of the senses, and the processes going on in the 
minds of other men become known in the same way 
(thought-reading). Other faculties obtainable are 
the knowledge of the past and future, especially 
of the hour of one’s own death ; or the ability to 
make the dead appear, and to hold converse with 
them. Many more are cited. That these mira- 
culous powers may be gained by means of the 
Yoga praxis the most enlightened Brahmans of 
the present day are themselves immovably con- 
vinced. The reason why such powers of the Yogi 
are not openly exercised is attributed to the pre- 
liminary condition of their attainment, viz. to the 
absolute indifference of the Yogi to the things of 
this world. 

The conditions of ascetic contemplation prac- 
tised in the Yoga are the final result of a long 
development, which takes us back to primitive 
times, to the ecstatic rites of savage peoples, of 
which we find traces also in the Veda. Following 
the analogy of primitive peoples of the present 
day, we may confidently ascribe to that early 
period the belief that it was possible by ascetic 
practices to win the power to hold intercourse 
with the spirit world, and in a marvellous way to 
change the ordinary course of nature. In ancient 
India the name for asceticism was tapas. This 
word signified in the first instance ‘warmth,’ 

' heat,’ ‘ fervour,’ in the literal sense ; then, ‘ the 
sweat generated by self-mortification,’ and ‘the 
condition of internal heat thus caused,’ i.e. ‘ec- 
stasy.’ As at the present day the conjurers 
among the Indians of America and among the 
Negro peoples are wont to proceed in a similar 
way, so according to the ancient Indian ritual the 
ofierers of the Soma juice prepared themselves for 
their task by prolonged fastings, while, clad in 
dark skins of wild animals, and ‘speaking in a 
stammering voice,’ they tarried by the magic fire. 
The fact that the word tapas in its metaphorical 
meaning is found first in the later hymns of the 
Rigveda proves nothing against the extreme 
antiquity of the above-mentioned ideas oi their 
practical application ; for the circle in which the 
thought of the Rigveda moves has few points of 
contact with ascetic practices. Tapas meets us 
more frequently in the Yajur- and Atharvavedas, 
and very often m the literature of the Brahmanas 
and Upanisads. Since tapas occupies here the 
position of a cosmogonic power, by means of which 
the creator of the universe produces living beings 
and inanimate objects, it is evident that already 
at that period no less influence was ascribed to 
asceticism than ip classical Sanskrit literature, in 
which the ascetics appear as all-powerful ma^cians. 
While, then, originally the ecstatic condition, in 
which man believes himself capable of rising to 
higher spheres, was sought mainly by fasting and 
other self - mortification, in India, oiving the 
increasingly introspective character of the spiritual 
life, stress was laid more and more on meditation 
and absorption. The conception of yoga, there- 
fore, was developed out of that of tapas. In this 
meaning the word yoga is first met with consider- 
ably later than tapas. But the existence of the 
peculiar Yoga doctrine is certified already, as 
stated above, as early as pre-Buddliist times. 

The attempt was made by A. E. Gough ' to trace 
the origin of the Yoga praxis back to the influence 
of the dark-skinned races with whom the incom- 
I Philotophy of the Upanithadfi, London, 1S91, p. 18 f. 
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ing Aryans mingled. For proof he relies upon 
Tylor’s Primitive Culture^ where it is shown that 
the ecstatic conditions excited by meditation, fast- 
ings, narcotics, stimulants, or disease are held in 
high esteem among savage peoples. According to 
what has been stated above, there is no need to 
subject Gough’s opinion to a more searching ex- 
amination ; for what he regards as a borrowing in 
historical times is, in fact, an inlieritance from tlie 
most hoary antiquity of the Indo-Germanic race. 

Mention must be made finally of a subordinate 
doctrine, which had its origin among the gram 
marians, but which then came to form a sub- 
ject of discussion in the text-books of the Yoga 
system. This was a philosophical and philo- 
logical theory on the relation of word and meaning. 
We read of a ‘ supersensible word’ {sphota), whicli 
is said to inhere in the word as formed by the 
letters, but to be distinct from it. That which 
thus conveys the meaning contained in the word as 
apprehended by the senses is explained to be an 
indivisible imperishable element which ‘breaks 
forth,’ i.e. manifests itself on the articulation of the 
sounds that form the word. It will be seen that 
a true tbougiit is here presented, though obscurely 
expres.sed. Tliis obscurity, however, will not 
appear strange to any one who considers that here 
for the first time a difficult problem is touched 
which since then has occupied many minds; for 
that ‘ supersensible word ’ is, of course, no other 
than the idea which is expressed by the combina- 
tion of the letters. 

LiTERATiniB. — R. Garbe, OIAP iil. 4B; cf. also A. Barth, 
PeiigioTis of lixdW, London, 1891 ; Sir Monler Monicr- 
Williams, Indian n'isdom*, London, 1893 ; F. Max Muller, 
Six Systems of hidian Philosophy, ch. vii., London, 1899 ; P. 
Deussen, Philosophie der Upanishads, cb. xvi., tr. Edinbureh, 
1906 ; J. C. Oman, ilysties, Aseeties, and Saints of India, 
London, 1903 ; Sarva-darSana-sahgraha’t, tr. Cowell and Gough, 
ch. XV., London, 1894 : P. Tuxen, Voga, Copenhagen, 1911 ; 
F. H. Woods, The Yoga-System of Patahjali, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1914 ; T. W. Boissevain, Yoga-Sootra's door Patanjali. 
Haarlem, 1918; Emil Abegg, ‘Die Lehrc vora Sphoto,' in 
Festsehnft TTindiscA, Leipzig, 1914. R. GARBE. 

YOGIS. — Yogi is a term denoting in India a 
follower of the Yoga system (g.v.). The word is 
used especially as a name of the Brahman ascetics, 
who devote themselves to the practice of yoga as 
laid down in the rules of the system, nnd_ seek 
thus to gain in the first instance the possession of 
miraculous powers, and finally deliverance from 
the cycle of existence. The yogis in India are 
frequently, in consequence of the yoga exercises, 
plunged in hypnotic slumber, the so-called yoga- 
sleep ; and several have been able to remain for a 
lengthened period in a cataleptic condition without 
any indication of life, thereby acquiring a reputa- 
tion for sanctity. A few individuals, by virtue of 
peculiar disposition and constant training, have 
succeeded in so prolonging the cataleptic state 
that they have been able to allow themselves^ to 
be buried alive for several weeks without suffering 
any immediate injury to life and health.* In 
Indian story yogis appear as wizards and all- 
powerful magicians. The feminine yoginl denotes 
a kind of witch in the train of Siva and his wife 
Durga. The most important of the Yogi sects are 
the Kanphata Yogis. See the following article. 

Litekatube.— J. C. Oman, ilysties, Aseeties, and Saints of 
India, London, 1903 : R. Schmidt, Falnre unrf Fahirtum im 
alien und modemen Indien, Berlin, 1908. R. GARBE. 

YOGIS (KANPHATA).— The Kfinphata Yogm 
are a sub-sect of Saiva ascetics, so called from their 

1 Vol. l p. 277. 

3 Of. Jamea Braid, Observations on , Trance or Human 
Hybernation, London and Edinburgh, 1850; Ernst Kuhn, oa 
quoted in R. Garbe, |Safikhj-a und Yoga,’ in OIAP iii. 4 ; 
A. Garbe, ‘Uberden willkurlichen Soheintod indischer Fakirs,'- 
in his Beitrage zur indisehen Kulturgeschiehte, Berlin, 1903,. 
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peculiar custom of slitting their ears {Jean, ‘ ear,’ 
seadi pjiata, ‘slit’) and inserting hu^e earrings in 
the holes. They are also known under the names 
of DarSanis from their earrings (see below), and 
Gorakhpantlils or Gorakhnathis from their founder 
GorakhnSth (q.v.). 

Their origin is involved in meat obscurity. 
They trace their tenets to a mudi earlier period 
than Gorakhnath’s, and consider the latter as 
merely the reorganizer of tlie doctrine and the 
founder of the sub-sect. Goraklinath himself is said 
to have been a pupil of Machchhendarnath (Skr. 
Matsyendranath) — the Nepalese local deity * — who 
in his turn is represented as the pupil of Adinath, 
and in some accounts the list is still more prolonged. 
A tradition current in N.E. Bengal (Kangpur 
District) identifies the Kanphatas with Sankara- 
charya’s disciples, who, having taken to drinking, 
were consequently disowned by their teacher.* In 
the Tibetan tradition Gorakhnath is recorded as a 
Buddhist thaumaturgus, and his Y^s are accused 
of having passed from Buddhism to feivism simply 
to please their heretic rulers and to gain political 
favours.* What seems to be most likely, amidst 
the general confusion of the various accounts, is 
that the Kanphata sect came from the north of 
India, where it was probably already in existence 
during the prevalence of Buddhism, hut it grew to 
power only when the latter religion began to lose 
ground and Brahmanism to make its reconquest. 
It is possible that, while Buddhism prevailed, the 
Yogis could not help being in some way attracted 
into its sphere, and that Gorakhnath was the man 
who rallied them out from the ranks of the Bud- 
dhists and brought their principles into harmony 
with the philosophy oj the Upanisads ; and he was 
not much posterior to Sankara ; at least he certainly 
acted under the influence of the Brahmanio re- 
naissance. 

The particular tenets of the Kanphatas are also 
clad in darkness, not only for us, but even for 
their present adepts, who seem to have long 
forgotten them. Little light can be derived from 
the Hathayogapradipiled, a Yoga treatise,'* rvliich 
is said to be one of the books of the sect,* or from 
the Goralchndth-lcl Gosthl, a kind of controversial 
dialogue between Gorakhnath and Kabir concern- 
ing their respective doctrines.* All that can be 
gathered from the above sources is that the 
Kanphates recognize Siva as Supreme God, and 
hold that emancipation from worldly existence lies 
in the union of the individual soul with him, and 
recommend Yoga as the means of achieving this 
end. A short poetical composition, bearing the 
title QoraJchndth-Jce Vacan, is included among the 
works of BanSrsi Das,* a Digambara Jain poet, 
who flourished in the first half of the 17th cent., 
and who for some time in his youth had also been 
a follower of Saivism (probably of the Lingayat 
sect) ; but that too is of little help. The most 
important source of information, which has re- 
mained unedited to the present day, is, therefore, 
the GoraJchhodh, a work written in an old form of 
Hindi and reported to date from the I4th century.* 
The work is in rhymed prose, sixty stanzas in all, 

1 8. L<Svl, U Nipal, Paris, 1905, 1. 847 fit. 

*F. Buchanan, in E. Montgomery Martin’s Eastern India, 

3 vols., London, 1838, ill. 636 1. j G. A. Grierson, ‘The Song of 
Mdnik Chandra,' JASBe xlvli.pt. i. p. 139. 

* L6vi, i. 355 f. ; Taranatha, Oesch. des Buddhimus in Indien, 
tr. A. Schiefner, St. Petersburg, 1809, p. 266. 

4 See art. Yooi. 

* H. H. Wilson, Select Works, ed. E. Eost, 2 vols., London, 
18GI-62, i. 2U. 

6 W. Price, Sinda and Hindustani Selections, L 140 ; Wilson, 
i. 213 f. 

7 See Bandrsi Vitas, ed. NSthu Efim Premi, Bombay, 1905, 
p. 209 1. 

* The present writer was made acquainted with it through 
the kindness of Sir George Grierson, who lent him his own copy 
of the original MS, which is in the Darbar Library of Jodhpur. 


and is in the form of a conversation between 
Gorakhnath and his gtiru Machchhendaniiith, the 
stanzas being a question and an answer alternately. 
Unfortunately the extreme conciseness and ditti- 
culty of the text and the particular character of 
the exposition make this source only partially 
utilizable ; yet there seems to be sufficient ground 
m it for concluding that;the system here expounded 
is a combination of Saivism with the Yoga philo- 
sophy, and apparently closely related to the 
Saivism comprehended by Matfhavacharya under 
the name of Saiva,^ though diflerent from it. The 
close alliance of the Kanpha^ system to tlie Yoga 
both of Patanjali and of the Upanisads is visiblo 
from the prominent part given to tlie Yoga praxis 
as well as to the mystical theory of the circles in 
the body {cJiaJcra, kausala), arteries (nala), vital air 
(pavana), and breaths {hamsa). 

According to the authority of the GoraJchhodh, 
the vital air resides in the circle of the navel (ndbhi), 
and is supported by the void {iiinya), which is 
spread everywhere. In its turn, the vital air 
vivifies the manas, which resides in the heart. 
The manas is open to the influence of the moon 
(chandra), which resides in the sky, the vital air 
to the influence of the sun (surya), and the void to 
that of the time {Jcala). There is, further, another 
element, the word {iabda), which resides in form 
(riipa). Before the coming into existence of heart, 
navel, form, and sky, the manas was contained in 
the void, the vital air was shapeless [nirakara), 
the word was unformed, and the moon resided in 
the intermediate space between heaven and earth. 
The void is of four kinds : sahaja-, anubhava-, 
parama~, and atita-idnya, and it is to it that the 
vital spirits (pr&iia) resort during sleep or death. 
There are five principles {tattva), one of which 
seems to be nirvdna, and ten dvaras, or means of 
attaining perfection, which are not named. 

From this it ivould seem that Gorakhnath too 
resorted to a symbolism of the kind found in many 
of the Upanisads, especially the later ones,* to 
account for such metaphj'sical problems as cannot 
be solved by reason. The phrase yato vdcho 
nivartante, occurring in the Taittiriya and Brahma 
Upanisads to signify incapability of definition, is 
also found in the GoraJcJibodh, 60-51 {vdcha nivai- 
fai). Contrarily to what had been asserted on the 
authority of the HatJiayogapradipiJcd,* a KanphaM 
Yogi is not necessarily ooliged to remain within a 
monastery, the second stanza in the GoraJchhodh 
allowing him to live in market-places and roads, 
and under the shade of trees. One of the most 
important features of the doctrine of Gorakhnath 
is, no doubt, its universality, it being open to all 
castes and being not very particular in regard to 
food, in both respects bearing an analogy to the 
Vaignava system of Kamananda. The affinity 
between the two systems is increased by the 
adoption of the same term avadhuta for the 
designation of their respective ascetics.* 

The present Kanphatas are more or less sprenu 
all over India, and their customs are substantially 
the same in all places. They have no caste pre- 
judices and freely eat flesh, ■with the exception ol 
beef and pork, and indulge in spirits and opium, 
whenever they can afford it. They bury the de^d. 
Those who take to secular callings are mostly 
money-lenders, weavers, cultivators, pedmers, or 
soldiers. They are said to be good soldiers, anu 


> Sarva-darsana-satpgraha, vll. _ t 

• Cf. P. Deussen, Sechzig Upanishad s des Veda', Lclpzif!, 

'^mVS'soii.^. 216 n. ; O. S. Leonard, ‘ Notes on the EfinphalJ 

‘^Throughoat^the^OoraiM’oJA Gorakhnath Is ^ 

[ac&endamath ns aradhu. a oomipt on of 
1 the OorakhnSth-H OoffAi he calls himself Yogi GoratM 
ladhOta. 
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their mDitary fame seems to be of an ancient date.' 
In some parts of India tliey live by singing cyclic 

E oeras' or religious songs.^ They are generally 
elieved to be soothsayers and sorcerers, and to have 
the power of curing children and protecting them 
from the evil eye.* Marriage is common among 
them.' Those who live by begging smear their 
bodies with ashes and wear a waist-cloth and an 
upper-sheet dyed in ochre, a woollen string (jdneu, 
laili) round their neck with a hom-whistle (nad) 
attached to it, a wallet (iholi) hanging from their 
left shoulder, and a hollow gourd, in which to 
receive alms, in their riglit hand. But the great 
characteristic of the Kanphatas is the huge ear- 
rings (dariana, mudra) which they wear in their 
slit ears. These earrings are generally made of 
agate, horn, or glass, about ounces in weight, 
and are conferred on the Kanpha^s at the time 
of their initiation. They are worn as a kind of 
fetish and are regarded by them as the symbol 
of their faith.* The initiation takes place as 
follows : 

First there is a preparatory ceremony, in which the neo- 
phyte, after having been shaved and smeared with ashes, is 
Invested with the woollen string and horn-whistle and la 
appointed to serve his guru. After a period of six to eight 
months, during which his conduct is strictly watched, the 
novice is admitted to the ear-slitting ceremony, which is per- 
formed before the head guru or the god Bhairava, with the 
novice sitting with his face turned to the north. The slit is 
made with a douhle-edged knife and is about three-fourths of 
an inch to an inch in length ; in the wound a nimb stick is 
inserted and the cure is made by a treatment of nimb oil and 
dally bathings with pure water.7 When the ear is well again, 
the earrings are conferred on the neophyte, and he has his 
name changed Into a new one ending in -ndfA and becomes a 
regular Yogi. 

Of all Kanphatas of India the best known to ns 
from trustworthy accounts are those of the west. 
These generally trace their origin to Dharamnath, 
who is said to be one of Gorakhnath’s disciples, 
who went from Pe^awarto Kathiawar and Kachchli 
to perform penance and turned the sea between 
the two peninsulas into the present Ran. The 
Western Kanphatas live in monasteries, the most 
celebrated of wHich are that of Dhinodhar in 
Kachohh on the edge of the Ran, which claims to 
have been founded by Dharamnath himself on the 
spot of his penance,* and that of Gorakhmadhi in 
Kathiawai'.' The_ characteristic of the Western 
Kanphatas is charity ; they make it a rule to dis- 
tribute provisions, twice every day, to any who 
ask for them ; they can well afibrd to do this, as 
they are rich and have been endowed with lands 
by more than one of the former Raos. The 
monastery of Dhinodhar Hill is the most 

important ; it is a large fenced and turreted 
establishment, comprising dwelling-houses, temples, 
tombs of the former plrs, halls for the treating of 
uests, etc. The pir, or abbot, is held in great 
onour by the Rao himself, who after his election 
invests him with a dress and instals him on his 
seat. Both the Y ogis and the pir of Dhinodhar are 
said to observe the strictest celibacy, but in the 

1 See. J. Tod, AnnaU and Antiguilifs of Rajast'han, 2 vols., 
London, 1829-32, 1. 445 f. ; K. Raghunathli, ‘ Bombay Beggars 
and Criers,’ lA x. (1881] 146. 

* Martin, Eastern India, ili. 407, 634 ; Qriereon, op, eit. 

*IA X. 146. 

4 W. Crooke, TO, Calcutta, 1896, ili. 168. 

» EG xxi. (1884] 183 ; PHQ it (1884-85] 964. 

* BO viii. (1884] 166 ; Crooke, lii. 166. According to George 
Lo Grand Jacoli’s authority, a E6nphat6 whose earring bad 
been cut off did not allow his ear to be sewn up and a new 
earring provided, but chose to die instead. 

7 BG V. [1880] 87, vlil. (1884] 447; Crooke, lii. 166 f. 

* For a complete account of this monastery os well as of the 
Eachchhi legend of Dharamnith see Dalpatrara Prapjivan 
Khakhar, in I A vil. (1878] 47-63 ; cf. also T. Fostans, in JRAS 
V. 268-271. 

•Revlil. 1661., 4461. 

1* According to the Eachchhi legend, this liberal distribution 
el lood was enjoined on the monks ol Dhinodhar by Dharam- 
nith himself, as a reaction against the uncharitable character 
the inhabitants of Kachchh. 


j case of other monasteries the abbot (who takes 
also tlie name of ma/uint or baud) is allowed to 
marry and, failing issue, to adojit one of his 
disciples.* The chief object of worship of the 
Dhinodhar Kanphatas is Dharamnath, whom they 
habitually call by the term rfada, * fatlier.’ 

The Kanphatas of Bombay and Belgaum are 
peculiar in so far as they rany a trident (triMl ) — 
the emblem of the god Siva — when they go for 
alms.* In Bombay they also carry a drum {daur), 
whence their name of Dauri Gosains. These 
marry freely and are said to bury their dead in a 
sitting position. In most of Northern and Eastern 
India the Kanphatas still appear to perform some 
sort of sacerdotal functions, to oiliciate as priests 
in the temples of Bhairava, and even to offer sacri 
fices to the village-gods.* In Gorakhpur, where 
Gorakhnath is said to be buried, they worship, 
besides Bhairava, a goddess called Bala Sundari,* 
which is probably another form of the Tripura 
sundari of the Saktas.* The Kanphatfis of Benares 
have the temple of Kal Bhairo as their head- 
quarters and bury tbeir dead in their own houses. 
The most depraved of all the Kanphatas of India 
seem to be those of the hills, who are said to follow 
the ritual of the Tnntras and to indulge in the 
orgies of the left-hand Sakta cult.* These too, 
like the Kanphatas of Kachchh, trace their origin 
to Dharamnath. 

Litkraturb.— T hifl is given in the footnotes. 

L. P. Tessitori. 

YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIA- 
TION. — The Young Men’s Christian Association 
(Y.M.C.A.) ^yas founded on 6th June, 1844, by 
George Williams. Twelve young men were 
present at the first meeting, which was held in 
Iris bedroom in St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 
Years afterwards it was discovered that of the 
twelve gathered in that upper room three belonged 
to the Established Church of England, three were 
Congregationalists, three Baptists, and three 
Methodists. It was the day of small things, and 
half a crown only was the weekly rent of the first 
headquarters of the movement. Organized Bible 
Classes became an important feature of the work 
in 1847, and in the following year the famous 
series of Exeter Hall Lectures was inaugurated. 
In 1851 Lord Shaftesbury became President, and 
in the following year a Y.M.C.A. was formed in 
Paris and another in Holland, whilst farther afield 
the movement took root in Adelaide, Calcutta, 
Montreal, and Boston, U.S.A. An epoch-making 
World Conference was held in Paris in 1855, when 
what is known as the Paris Basis was adopted, 
and on this simple statement of faith the Associa- 
tions of the world, tlirough their national organiza- 
tions, are still affiliated. It reads : 

•The Young Men’s Obristian Associations seek to unit* 
those young men, who, regarding the Lord Jesus Ohrist os 
their God and Saviour according to the Holy Scriptures, desire 
to be His disciples in their doctrine and in their life, and to 
associate their efforts (or the extension of His ^ngdom 
amongst young men.’ 

In 1863 the aims of the British movement were 
defined in the following words : 

’The one great aim of the Association is to win young men 
(or the Saviour,’ 

and that note has been dominant ever since. 
Educational features were adopted in 1864, and 
the Central International Committee as the 
executive of the World’s Alliance was formed in 
1878 with headquarters in Geneva. The jubilee 
of the movement was celebrated in London in 
1894, and on that occasion the founder, George 

I BO viii. 165 ; Crooke, iii. 166. 

9 BG xxi. 185 : PBQ li. 964. 

» Martin, Eastern India, Ui. 638; Crook*. lU. 169. 

4 Crooke, iii. 157. 

* Ct. R. G. Bhandarkar, Vaipyivism, Saieism, and Minor 
Religious Sgstems i^GIAP m. vi.), Strassburg, 1913, p. 148. 

* Crooke, iii. 168 (. 
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Williams, received the honour of knighthood 
from Queen Victoria. The oflicial figures issued 
by the World’s Committee show that on 1 st Jan. 
1920 the Y.M.C.A. was represented in 8789 
centres, of which 6250 were in Europe, 32 in 
Africa, 2093 in America, 386 in Asia, and 23 in 
Australasia. 

The Association has thus been in existence for 
three-quarters of a century, and in all parts of 
the world has proved the friend particularly of 
the young man away from home. The exceptional 
conditions of the Great War have brought it into 
the limelight and gathered round the Y.M.C.A. 
a host of new friends and naturally not a few 
critics. On the one hand, it has been urged by 
many that there is no need for the Y.M.C.A., and 
that the Churches can do all that is necessary as 
far as Christian work among young men is con- 
cerned. Many Christian people have gone even 
further and said, ‘Drop the “Christian” out of 
your title and confine your efforts to social service, 
and you can count on our cordial support.’ In 
like manner it was often said, even during the 
Great War, by certain Army people who had no 
8 ;^pathy Avith the higher aims of the Association : 
‘We have our oAvn canteens, and, therefore, Ave do 
not need the Y.M.C.A.’ — forgetting that the As- 
sociation is something far more than a canteen 
and seeks to introduce through its programme that 
inspiration and uplift which men so greatly need. 

Many have accused the Association of being too 
broad, and others have Avithheld sympathy and 
support because in their judgment it is adminis- 
tered on too narroAV lines. Then, again, during 
the War many have accused the Y.M.C.A. of 
being too mucn commercialized, though, on the 
other hand, they insist on the Avork ueing self- 
supporting. The fact is that, if it Avas to meet 
the real need of the men during the War, it Ai'as 
compelled to trade, though never for trading’s sake 
or for private profit, and indeed all the profits 
were spent for the direct and immediate benefit 
of the men. 

The Y.M.C.A. commenced its Avork on someAvhat 
narroAV lines. It had a definite objective Avhich it 
kept alAvays before its members — to Avin men for 
Christ and to enlist them in His service. The 
story of the movement has been a story of gradual 
but steady and constant evolution. It has gradu- 
ally extended, and to-day it stands for a broad 
progressive programme of Christian and social 
service. To appreciate the importance of the j 
serAUce it has rendered during the past seventy- : 
five years, and the programme it is gradually i 
evolving for the future, certain facts must be 
borne in mind concerning the Association. 

I. Its functions are those of the pioneer. — ^It 
does not seek so much to build upon the founda- 
tions laid by others as to find neiv methods of 
serving and enlisting men. As an emergency 
organization it appealed to the imagination of the 
public in August, 1914, Avhen, through its mobile 
machinery, it Avas able to meet a definite national 
emergency Avith unexpected rapidity. Long before 
the adaptation of the Labour Exchanges to meet 
the needs of discharged men, the Y.M.C.A. in 
London had its oAvn employment agency, through 
Avhioh it found Avork for more than 20,000 ex- 
soldiers and sailors. Before the Armistice it had 
its own training Avorkshops in London, Manchester, 
and other centres, and the little farm colony it 
has established in Dorset for tubercular ex-service 
men has been regarded by the authorities as one 
of the beat things of the kind, though to meet the 
need fully the machinery of no private organiza- 
tion Avould be adequate. The Y.M.C.A. was the 
pioneer of the present Army system of education, 
and more than £140,000 was spent by the British 


movement on educational Avork among the soldiers 
in ranee. As^ the \Var Avent on, many other 
societies and priA’ate individuals organized recrea- 
tion huts and tents on the lines mapped out by 
the Y.M.C.A., but it Av-as the pioneering Avork in 
the early days of the century in volunteer and 
territorial camps that provided the experience 
upon Avhich all this Avork in Avar-tiine has been 
built up. 

2 . It is essentially an auxiliary movement.— -It 
does not profess to be an educational authority, 
but in a hundred Avays it supplements the Avork 
of school, university, and educational committee. 
On the battlefield it supplemented the Avork of 
the official R.A.M.C., attending to the needs of 
the_ Avalking wounded, and in the base camps 
caring for the relatives Avho visited their loved 
ones Avhen dangerously ill in hospital. So in like 
manner it seeks to supplement the Avork of the 
Churches, and has always resisted the temptation 
to develop into another denomination, Avhatever 
it may be called, or to take to itself functions that 
rightly belong to the Churches, or to supplant or 
in any Avay supersede their AA'ork. 

3 . It is interdenominational rather than unde- 
nominational. — It holds that the first duty of the 
member is to his Church. A recent official declara- 
tion states : 

‘(1) The y.M.O.A. does not come on the eoene to teach the 
Ohurchea how to do their work, much less to supplant them. 
It desires to help and serve the Church as the permanent 
Divine Institution designed by God to help and save the world. 

(2) It helieves it is called of God to serve our soldiers, sailors, 
and airmen until demobilisation is complete, and then to con- 
tinue to serve them when demobilised or disabled, and, as tar 
os possible, ail the young men and boys of the Nation in town 
and cit}', camp ond barracks, village and hamlet. East End 
and West End, guiding and befriending them as they move 
from place to place, and looking after their interests when in 
response to the call of commerce or vocation they travel In 
search of health or wealth to the most distant parts of the 
British Empire, or to the utmost parts of the earth. 

(3) It regards the whole world as its parish, believing that 
the work done during the war has demonstrated that the Red 
Triangle has a message for the men of eveiy creed and nation. 
It believes it can help the Churches to find the key to the 
solution of one aspect of the Missionary problem, and that the 
“ Hut " will prove as helpful to the young men of missionary 
lands as to those of our own countrj-. 

(4) It believes that the very success of its Avar service con- 
stitutes a challenge to undertake work on an adequate scale for 
the men and boys of every class. 

(6) It bolds that it Is of more importance that the need 
should he met, and the work done, than that any particular 
society or organisation — even the Y.M.O.A. — should do it. It 
recognises that the field is so wide that there is ample scope 
for the activities of ail societies that have the same end in view, 
and it earnestly desires that over-lapping and consequent waste 
of energy should be av-oided, and all such work co-orainated. 

(6) It seeks to provide a rallying centre for those who, irre- 
spective of distinctions of creed or party, desire to enrage in 
social service and to work for the extension of the Kingdom of 

(7) It would state definitely and categorically that, whilst 
fully recognising ita position as an agency of the Christian 
Church, it regards ns the primary aim of the movement the 
winning of young men for our Lord Jesus Ohrls^ and the 
leading of them into the fellowship and service of the Churches. 

4 . It is missionary in its outlook. — The mission 

of the Y.M.C.A. is to the man outside, and it 
seeks to touch him at ei^ery point and, as fur m 
possible, in every place. It seeks to form a 
Avay house, a kind of communication trench, 
between the men of the nation and the Churches. 
It has alAvays placed emphasis upon the Avork of 
the member in the sphere of his daily 
Meetings for prayer and for the study of the 
Bible have ever held a prominent place m the 
programme of the Y.M.C.A., and it seeks 
through its members to proclaim the message of 
the Evangel in the language of the times. It hM 
alu’ays made a feature of meetings in the open-air 
and in unexpected places. It counts more upon 
atmosphere than meetings, and depends, more 
than upon any other single factor, on the personal- 
ity of its workers. ... - * 1 .. 

As may be inferred from the foregoing, tne 
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A.Bsociation haa spread to non-Christian lands, 
where it has speedily become an indigenous move- 
ment. In India, China, and Japan it has been 
proved that the countries of the Orient can them- 
selves provide leadership that will compare favour- 
ably with the best that the Western nations can 
produce. 

S. It is essentially a layman’s movement. — 
Possibly the greatest service the Association has 
rendered to the cause of Christianity has been in 
winning men when young for Christian disciple- 
ship and providing them with their first training 
in Christian service. Such training must often 
have been crude, but it has been practical and 
effective, and has provided the incentive to further 
study and an earnest longing for fuller knowledge. 
It will probably be conceded that the greatest 
weakness of many of the Churches to-day is to be 
found in their failure to fire the imagination of 
their male members and to enlist their co-opera- 
tion in the work of winning men. This lack, to a 
certain extent, has been supplied by the Y.M.C.A. 
— to how large an extent has not been fully realized. 
Lending ministers of every denomination have told 
the story of the help and training the Association 

f ave them at a critical period of their careers, 
t is true that many a branch of the Y.M.C.A. 
does not live up to the high ideals of the movement, 
but no Association is regarded as really efficient 
from the Y.M.C.A. standpoint unless it alms at 
keeping first things first and inspires young men 
to lielp their fellows in the daily fight against 
temptation. Emphasis is placed, too, on the 
importance of the voluntary worker. In the 
great city Association the General Secretary is 
the key to the situation. The work must be 
built up largely around his personality, but his 
business is to inspire men and work through his 
members. The very last thing to be desired is 
the development of a professional class of men, 
however able, who will do the work themselves 
rather than through others. 

In the early days of the Great War the Y.M.C.A. 
had to face a serious crisis with regard to personnel. 
Hitherto it had been regarded as ‘a work for 
young men by young men.’ The very men on 
whom it reliea for its ever-expanding war work 
were needed for the Army and Navy, and their 
places had to bo taken by men who, through a"e 
or health, were disqualified for active service. It 
was soon found, however, that there were many 
things women could do even in the work of a 
Young Men’s Christian Association, and, as a 
matter of fact, later on there were in the war 
service of the British Y.M.C.A. alone more than 
40,000 women workers as compared with less 
than 4000 men. There can be no doubt that the 
Y.M.C.A. woman worker has come to stay, and 
that to the great advantage of the movement. 

6 . Emphasis is laid on practical service. — In 
the early days of the War some people spoke 
■neeringly of what they termed ‘ canteen religion.’ 
As the War years passed slowly by, the vast 
majority saw its utility and learned that it was 
not incompatible with the teaching and example 
of our Lord. He spoke of the ‘ cup of cold water’ 
given in His name, and many a war-weary soldier 
saw the Master’s hand in the hand that gave him 
a cup of hot coflee or cocoa when he was ‘up 
against things’ in the trenches. The Y.M.C.A. 
believes that the most effective way of combating 
intemperance is by providing an efl'ective counter- 
attraction. Given the ‘Hut’ run by the right 
people and with a strong constructive programme, 
there will be little need to fear the wet canteen, 
the public-house, or the far more deadly drinking 
club. The Association seeks to promote purity 
of life, not only by education and precept, but also 


by making provision for the sexes to meet amidst 
wholesome surroundings and by catering for the 
leisure of young people. A well-equipped hostel 
is an important feature of most of the large city 
Associations at home and overseas, and in a 
hundred practical ways the all-round needs of 
young men and boys are being looked after. It 
IS the conviction of the leaders of the movement 
that it is possible to serve God acceptably in any 
one of the many activities of the A-ssociation. 
The Hut, or the Ked Triangle Club, as it is 
usually called, with its big lounge or common 
room, is regarded as a centre to work from, and 
an object lesson in practical Christianity. It is 
recognized that 

‘ Where Truth in closest words msy fall. 

Then Truth embodied in a tale 
Shall enter in by lowly doors,' 

7. It is a unifying force. — Sir George Williams 
always regarded the prayer of the Master — ‘ That 
they all may be one ’ — as a call and a challenge to 
the Association which he founded and with Mmich 
his name will for ever be identified. Through the 
whole period of its existence the Y.M.C.A. haa 
been a unifying force, though it haa talked little 
about unity, ft has provided a common platform 
for Christians of all denominations, and has actu- 
ally succeeded in bringing together and uniting in 
Christian service those who never otherwise found 
opportunity to move beyond their denominational 
barriers. We believe it is destined to play an 
important part in years to come in bringing to- 
gether class and class, party and party, creed and 
creed, nation and nation. None will be asked to 
give up tlieir special beliefs or convictions, but 
all will be invited to co-operate in the service of 
the Kingdom of God. In the War the Association 
was allowed to serve the Indian troops only on 
condition that there should be no religious work 
as men commonly call work religious. There 
were to be no hymns, no prayers, no addresses, 
no distribution of Bibles or Testaments. The 
lejiders of the movement gave their promise and 
carried it out to the letter. It is doubtful if 
anything that has ever been done will have more 
eflect upon the future of Christianity in India 
than the unselfish Christian social service carried 
out by consecrated men under the sign of the Red 
Triangle. Not only during the War, but before 
and since, the Association has had the privilege 
of serving men of every nation and creed. 

8. It begins with the boy. — The hope of the 
future of tlie Y.M.C.A. is to be found in the fact 
that it begins irith the boy, and it seeks to get 
him at the age when he begins to feel too big for 
the Sunday School. If we can only reach and 
influence the boy during the crisis of adolescence, 
the future is assured. 

9. The sig^ficance of the Red Triangle. — 
During the War the Red Triangle had become 
almost as familiar ns the Red Cross itself. It 
typifies the service the Association seeks to render. 
Its very colour signifies sacrifice, and its three 
sides speak to the A-ssocintion man of the needs 
of body, mind, and spirit, all of which may be 
consecrated to the service of the living God. 
Nothing that can be used to the glory of God is 
regarded by the Association as common or unclean. 
Its programme is ever widening and its roots 
getting deeper down. For years the leaders of 
the Y.M.C.A._ set their faces steadily against 
even the most innocent of games, and, when these 
were included, another running fight, which lasted 
for years, took place over the proposed inclusion 
of smoking rooms and billiard tables. These have 
now become almost universal in Britain, though 
there_ are still many of the great Association 
buildings in the United States where smoking if 
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not permitted. More recent agitation lias been 
in favour of cards, dancing, and the drama, and 
almost imperceptibly the Association lias seemed 
to modify its position to meet the new needs of a 
new generation. Emphasis is placed on proper 
supervision, right company and hours, aprogramme 
that is clean and elevating and in connexion ivith 
which there is no gambling. It is urged that 
these innovations can only be included as part 
of a well-considered constructive programme. In 
these daj's, when there is a more or less general 
tendency to kill time, everything that can be done 
is being done to build up in every Association 
centre a programme that will lead the members on 
to aspiration and achievement. 

Critics have accused the Y.M.C.A. of attempt- 
ing the impossible, of building on the apex of 
the Triangle. They gladly accept the criticism. 
They have attempted the impossible, and by God’s 
grace the impossible has been achieved, for the 
secret of the Ked Triangle is that it is upheld by 
invisible hands. 

LfTERATURB. — 1. HistoTieal. — E. W. Shipton, ‘The History 
of the Y.M.C.A. in London,’ Exeter Hall Lectures^for 1845-1846, 
London, 1864, i. ; G. J. Stevenson, Historical Records of the 
rjr.O.A. ISU-lSSh, do. ISSl : The Jubilee of the Y.it.C.A. 
189h, do. 1894 ; History of the Y.M.C.A., vol. i. (only vol. 
issued) deals with ‘The Founding of the Association’ (L. L, 
Doggett), New York, 1916 ; Fifty Years' IKorfc among Vening 
Men (a world survey), London, 1894 ; I’he Association Hand- 
book, New York, 1892 (gives a chapter on ‘ The History of the 
Y.M.C.A.’); Work for Young Men in H. America, do. 1901; 
History of the North American Y.M.C.A., do. 1918. A 
history of the whole movement is in preparation. 

ii. Biographical. — J. E. Hodder William^ The Life of Sir 
George Williams, London, 1906, re-issued as The Father of the 
Red Triangle, do. 1918 ; H. Begbie, The Ordinary Man and 
the Extraordinary Thing, do. n.d. (e. 1912) (a study of the 
founder and the movement); J. Kellett, That Friend of Mine 
(the Life of Mies M. McArthur, a pioneer of educational work 
with the Army in France), do. 1920 ; Betty Stevenson, Y.M.C.A., 
Croix de Guerre aveo Palme, do. 1920 (tiie life of a lady 
transport driver); L. L. Doggett, The Life of Robert R. 
McBumey, Cleveland, U.S.A., 1902 ; R. C. Morse, My lAfe 
with Youiig Men, New York, 1918. 

lil. General and descriptive. — Handbook of the History, 
Organisation and Methods of Work of Y.M.C.A,, New York, 
1892; The Army and Religion, ed. D. S. Cairns, London, 1919, 
pt. li. oh. 8; A. K. Yapp, The Romance of the Red Triangle, 
London, n.d. ; E. W. Hornung, Notes of a Camp-Follower on 
the Western Front, do. 1919 (gives an account of the work of a 
Y.M.C.A. Librarian at Arras) ; G. Henderson, The Experiences 
of a Hut Leader at the Front, Paisley, 1918 ; J. W. Barrett, 
The War-Work of the Y.M.C.A. in Egypt, London, 1919; 
H. Boas, The Australian Y.M.C.A. with the Jewish Soldier 
of the Australian imperial Force, do. 1919; K. Mayo, That 
Damn K, Boston, U.S.A., 1920 (mves a racy account of the 
American Association's War-Work) ; Sherwood Eddy, Every- 
body’s World, London, 1920 ; Conrad HoSinann, In the Prison 
Camps of Germany, New York, 1920 (describes the work among 
prisoners right through the War); S. H. Baker, Character 
Building Clubs for Boys, London, 1919 (the text-book for the 
Boys’ Department of the Y.M.O.A.) ; see also year-books and 
pamphlets issued by various departments, 13 Bussell Square, 
London. 

Iv. Periodicals. — Every country has its own publications; 
for English readers the chief periodicalsjare ; The Bed Triangle I 
Magazine, monthly, London ; Red Triangle News, Scotland ; { 
Young Men of India, monthly, Calcutta; Association Men, 
monthly. New York; the trilingual quarterly. The Sphere, 
Geneva. A. K. YAPP. j 

YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSO- 
CIATION — I. In Great Britain.— T heYonng 
Women’s Christian Association (Y.W.C.A.) has 
been a growth, not an organization , a creation rather 
than a manufacture; its very nomenclature de- 
notes this. Quite naturally and gradually branches 
have grown up all over the world, A branch in- 
volves a living organism, so that the Y.W.C.A. 
has sometimes been compared to a tree with its 
central stem and spreading branches whose leaves 
have been for the healing of the nations. As in 
all human activities, the spirit has been too often 
lost in the letter, and life cramped by form and 
substance ; there have in consequence been many 
failures, but its motto, ‘Not by might, nor by 
power, hut by my Spirit, saith the Lord of hosts,’ 


still hinds the Y.W.C.A, together as an inter- 
national federation; the British Y.W.C.A. was 
one of the Urst to join it. 

_ I. History.— The history of the Association 
circles round three great events in the spiritual, 
social, and political realms which have in a special 
way affected women. 

(1) First in 1855 began the spiritual movement 
which culminated in the revival of 1859-60 in 
Great Britain and_ Ireland, on the Continent, and 
in U.S.A. The idea that ‘thy sons and thy 
daughters shall prophesy’ was revived at this 
time, and it was then that women shared in the 
blessings which accrue from a fully developed 
spiritual ideal. To a daughter came the idea of 
forming a Y.W.C.A. worked as a prayer union 
for young women. Girls became anxious for tlie 
welfare of their friends, and, as the new tide of 
life began to_ flow, they were caught into it and 
began to realize their responsibilities. Up to that 
time it was not considered proper for a woman to 
attend even a missionary meeting, much less to go 
out as a missionary, or to take part in evangelistio 
work. Tile present writer remembers attending a 
meeting where no hymn could be sung, for it was 
not considered proper or right for a woman to 
raise the tune at a religious meeting, even when 
no man could do so. Emma Eobarts asked ten 
friends to join her in intercession — a prayer union, 
as it was then called — and these women, filled 
with the spirit of revival, began to bring the names 
of others to be prayed for. A list of the first 27 
members still remains in a tiny hook, and a quarto 
sheet, of a few years later date, is in the writer’s 
possession, containing a list of some 140 names, 
each undertaking some small piece of religious 
j and social service. Gradually the list grew until 
10,000 mem hers were enrolled in diflerent brandies, 
each member being taught to realize her corporate 
as well as her individual responsibility. Thus the 
foundation of the Y.W.C.A. as a fellowship of 
service and prayer was laid. 

12) In 1887 came the social upheaval which 
followed the revelations of W. T. Stead. Wages 
boards were unknown, and few girls earned a 
living wage. The consequence was grave moral 
danger, and many indications of evil were dis- 
covered and made public at that time. It was an 
appeal to a Christian association of women. The 
London Y.W.C.A, made an appeal to the public 
which for the first time brought the Association 
into national prominence, and set it on its path 
of social as well as definitely religious^ work. 
Hostels were opened all over London aad in other 
towns ; the Travellers’ Aid Society was inaugur- 
ated ; the Park Mission for visiting in the London 
parks ; and the Factory Helpers Union, which 
has since developed into the Federation of Work- 
ing Girls’ Clubs, began its useful work under the 
Y.W.C.A., while the Association gathered 
educated girls into a ‘ Time and_ Talents ’ move- 
ment, quickly followed by the Guild of Helpers.^ 

An association which belongs to the British 
Empire and has its part in the life of a nation 
which has ever offered hospitality to the people 
of all nations could not fail to extend beyond its 
own borders. The Y.W.C.A. was carried to India, 
with Bombay as its first centre, to S. Africa at 
Cape Town, to the Continent, and to Australia. 
The Provincial Council (as the South of England 
Council was then called) had its links in many 
lands. The Y.W.C.A, became the office m England 
for the ‘International Union of the Friends ot 
Young Women,’ an organization which had spread 
all over Europe. ‘Prevention and Protection 
was its watchword, and its motto ‘By love serve 
one another.’ A visit of the then_ presicmnL tlie 
present Lord Kinnaird, with his sisters Gertrud* 
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and Emily Kinnaird, to the U.S.A. brought the 
British Association into touch -with a similar 
movement among students, which was organized 
along the lines of the Y.M.C.A., and formed the 
student department of the Y.W.C.A., which has 
been adopted in many lands as an integral' part 
of the national Y.W.C.A. work of the country. 
This led to frequent communication and inter- 
visitation until finally an entirely new policy was 
adopted. All the branches which had been started 
by the British Association and linked to it, hut 
which were not in Great Britain or Ireland, were 
cut ofif gradually and formed into national groivps 
under national committees ; each could m^e its 
own rules and affiliate to the World’s Y.W.C.A. 
office. 

(3) The third national movement which brought 
a call to the British Y.W.C.A. was the Great 
War of 1914-18. On the first day of war, 4th 
August, some of the workers met, and within a 
week called together the National Council to 
consider the responsibility of a women’s associa- 
tion in time of war ; it established a War Emer- 
gency Committee in the first month, which eventu- 
ally developed into a War Department "with six 
different committees. The Association put itself 
at the disposal of Government for anything that 
might concern women. It was found that London 
had become a cosmopolitan city, and girls of all 
lands were working in it. Immediately they were 
anxious to get hack to their own country, the 
Y.W.C.A. provided the necessary links, and 
thousands of girls found that the Association 
Directory could guide them and that its member- 
ship meant friendship and fellowship above national 
or denominational ties. The Blue Triangle, 
similarly to the Red Triangle of the Y.M.C.A., 
became the symbol of Y.W.C.A. activities. It 
was evident to the nation that a Cliristian associa- 
tion could be looked to to provide for the physical 
and social well-being of tne soldier boy and the 
girl war- worker. The War Department gradually 
became responsible for establishing and expanding 
work along two lines — tliose of providing for the 
mental and for the physical needs_ of girls — and 
on a third line to carry on the religious work of 
the Association, thereby completing the triangle 
symbol. The three— physical, mental, religious- 
are equally dependent on the spiritual force which 
energizes and binds them together. The Blue 
Triangle is now seen in Government enclosures and 
controlled factories, in the centre of busy cities 
and in the lonely countryside wherever munition 
and aerodrome settlements were established. It 
denotes to the mrl of to-day, as the letters 
Y.W.C.A. denoted to the girl of yesterday, that 
family life, community life, and the_ life of tlie 
State are better if animated by the spirit of Jesus 
Christ tlieir Lord, which is tlie animating spirit 
of the Y.'W.C.A. The Association also makes its 
contribution to- the Kingdom of God on earth by 
remaining in close relation to all the Christian 
Churches; it is strictly interdenominationalj and 
its service is rendered to all women irrespective of 
creed. 

2 . Organization. — [a) National . — The activities 
of the Association are carried out on certain well- 
defined lines under the direction of: ( 1 ) the 
National Biennial Conference elected by the 
membership, thus aiming at the development of 
democratic management; (2) a National Council 
appointed at the Conference and composed largely 
of national and divisional office-bearers, with co- 
opted members, representative of labour and 
Church, meeting at least once a year ; (3) a 
National Executive, meeting monthly to direct 
and evolve any activities necessary for the grow- 
ing needs of the girls of the land. The work is 


directed by a president, four acting vice-presidents, 
a treasurer, a general secretary, and a staff of 
national secretaries. 

{b) Departmental. — National, departmental, ann 
sectional committees, meeting every month or in 
alternate months, are appointed for studying 
problems affecting girls, and thus a large body of 
women take part in and guide the activities of the 
Association. The Overseas and Foreign Committee 
seeks to interest members in Association work in 
non-Christian lands ; secretaries are sent out to 
all parts of the world. 

(c) Bajiis and aims. — All women taking up active 
work, salaried or honorary, on these councils and 
committees must agree with the basis and aims : 

‘Faith in God the Father as Creator, and in Jesus Christ, 
His only Son, as Lord and Saviour, and in the Holy Spirit os 
Revealer of Truth and Source of Power for life and service, 
Bccordin;: to the teaching of Holy Scripture.’ 

• The aim of the Young W'oinen’s Christian Association is : — 
To call young women and girls to the allegiance of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ, the fellowship of His Church and the service of 
His Kingdom. 

To unite them in a fellowship of prayer, Bible study and 
service, through which they may make their contribution to 
the spiritual, moml and social progress of the world. 

To make available for them all that will minister to character, 
mental capacity and physical health.’ 

{d) Training of_ secretaries. — The aim is to have 
a well-staffed training centre where students offer- 
ing for home or overseas work can receive a year 
or more of training, so that the Association 
secretaryship may be looked on as a vocation as 
important as teaching. 

(e) Headmiarters. — The Headquarters of the 
British Y.'W.C.A. are at 22, 25, and 26 George 
Street, Hanover Square, London, W.l. 

(/) Membership. — Membership in the Association 
is open to women who desire, in fulfilment of the 
motto, to serve one another and the world by love 
in the spirit of Jesus Christ. There are also 
associate membership and club membership which 
do not involve membership of the Association. 

(g) Magazines.— Bg its literature the Association 
seeks to carry its ideals to all sections of the com- 
munity. Its magazines are : Woman’s Outlook 
(monthly), Oxtr Own Gazette (monthly, for younger 
members). Home and Overseas Hidletin, The 
World’s Quarterly, The Y.W.C.A. Almanack and 
Motto Card, The Monthly Letter. 

(h) Territorial work.— Tiie activities are carried 
on through divisions, embracing a given number 
of counties : London, East of England, Midlands, 
North of England, South of England, West of 
England, Scotland, Wales. Each has its president, 
general secretary, and council, and directs the 
work of the local branches by grouping them into 
district councils. 

3 . Methods. — ^Along the lines of the physical, 
intellectual, and religious development of the 
young W'omen of the land, and through its de- 
p.artments, the Association moves forward. The 
most important methods are : 

(o) Canteens, — ^Ihe Y.W.C.A. has the honour of starting the 
first women’s restaurant, which Is still feeding hundreds of 
working girls at ‘ Ames House,’ Jlortinier Street, London, W. 

(b) Hostels . — The largest of these is Bedford House, London. 
Others are Ashley House, London ; 4 Saville Place, Newcastle ; 
no George Street, Edinburgh ; Slierbrook House, Bristol, etc. 

{e) Clubs. — Clubs are earned on under the direction of a club- 
leader, who organises their operations with the help of com- 
mittees consisting of members, and encourages Y.W.C.A. 
membership, so that club-memhership may lead to national 
and international interest in all that concerns y oung women. 

(d) Branches. — Groups in any locality where there are a 
sufficient number of girls needing Y.W.C.A. fellowship and 
protection arc called branches. 

(e) Holiday Homes. — In Holiday Homes and Holiday Camps 
(with Convalescent and Holiday Club Department) recreation, 
fellowship, and comradeship are promoted, and all classes 
meet together. 

(/) Trie Social Question Department is continually watching 
the needs of working girls and spreading information os to 
legislation on questions atfei ting women. 

(p) The. International and Emigration Department works ii 
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co-operation with the Immigration Departments of other lands 
and the Employment Bureau (foreign), and seeks to solve some 
of the problems of household work by establishing training 
hostels and rewards for long service. The Blue Triangle 
Household Orderls; Corps is the newest development 

(A) The Educational Department, with its libraries and a 
growing staff of secretaries, seeks to fit the girl of labour for 
her future life, and to induce the girl of education and leisure 
to share her opportunities with those who have fewer advant- 
ages. In clubs, though they are mainly recreational and 
social, it encourages study by means of circles and lectures. 
Co-operation with the Y.M.C.A. is being arranged. A Working 
Women’s College has recently been established. 

(Q The Deception Hostel and Moral Question Department has 
for its aim to maintain a Christian attitude towards all moral 
questions, and by practical work to help every prl bo attain it. 

O’) The Deligious Work Committee touches the very centre 
of Y.W.C.A. work. Its aims are to promote the spiritual life 
of workers and members by Quiet Days, Betreat conferences, 
Camps, and Summer Schools. There are special secretaries 
for promoting Bible study, evangelistic efforts, prayer and 
fellowship, home study, and co-operation with the Church. 

II. The World's Y.W.O.A.— At first looked 
on as undenominational, the Y.W.C.A. has proved 
itself to be interdenominational. In its earliest 
years avoided by some sections of the Church, and 
its position misunderstood, it held to its principles, 
which have been formulated into a truly catholic 
basis, and with a truly world-wide aim — tlie win- 
ning of the girls of the world to recognize the claims 
of Jesus Christ as a personal Saviour and Lord. 

The basis was at first that of tlie British As.socia- 
tion, bub at the Stockholm Conference the follow- 
ing was adopted : 

'Faith in Ood the Father as Creator, and In Jesus Christ 
His only Son as Lord and Saviour, and in the Holy Spirit os 
revealer of truth and source of power for life and service, 
according to the teaching of the Holy Scriptures.’ 

The first ’World’s Committee met in London in 
1894 ; Mrs. J. H. Tritton was appointed president 
and Mary Morley treasurer. A sum of £800 was 
guaranteed by the United States and Canada, 
which were then united, and by Great Britain 
and Ireland, also united at that time. It was 
agreed that the general secretary of the World’s 
Association should be from another country than 
that in which the World’s Office was located, and 
therefore Annie M. Reynolds, the first general 
secretary, came from the U.S.A. An executive 
committee was chosen, composed of women resident 
at Headquarters, to which is committed the work 
for the period between one World’s Conference 
and another. On this committee women of 
several nationalities have served during residence 
in London. The office was located first at 26 
George Street, Hanover Square, and has since 
been removed to 22 York Place, W. 1. Although 
at present in London, there is no rule as to which 
country the office of the World’s Y.W.C.A. should 
be located in. It is at the choice of the Quad- 
rennial Conference. Two other national Associa- 
tions were sharers equally with Great Britain and 
tlie United States in their moral earnestness and 
desire to form a World’s Association — those of 
Norway and Sweden. 

In the two years which intervened between the 
conference held in London, 8th-llth April 1892, 
and the formation of the World’s Committee in 
1894 the committee appointed had been carefully 
drawing up a constitution, which, while it should 
leave entire freedom of control and direction to 
each national organization, should guarantee 
federation on the basis of the voting membership 
of all branches according to each national member- 
ship. The object of the new body is threefold : 
(1) to bring into closer mutual knowledge the 
national associations already existing that they 
may be more practically helpful to those of their 
members who go out from their own country ; (2) to 
help countries having only scattered Associations 
to mrm such into self-reliant national committees ; 
(3) to develop a greater spirit of responsibility 
among the young women of Christian countries 


towards the young women of non - Christian 
countries. 

The first four years— November 1894 to June 
1898 — had naturally to be spent in striving to 
attain the first object of the World’s Association 
and in becoming mutually acquainted. The 
second object of the World’s Association also 
had its place in the first year, when in May 1895 
the Canadian Associations, through accredited 
representative and honorary secretary, made 
formal application for admittance. The American 
committee, under whose direction they had formerly 
been, appreciated their spirit of self-reliance and 
bade them God-speed. The year 1895 also saw a 
closer union established between the S. African as 
well as the Australian Associations. At the fifth 
regular meeting of the Executive Committee (9th 
March 1895), the third object, of greater interest 
in non-Christian countries, was foreshadowed by a 
note from Madras, India, recording that Agnes 
Hill ‘has made a splendid start here and been 
greatly blessed in all her work since her arrival 
in India.’ At the meeting of 18th Feb. 1897, 
formal notice was given of tlie organization of the 
National Committee of India, Burma, and Ceylon, 
with headquarters at Calcutta. Agnes Hill was 
asked to take the position of national secretary. 
China and Japan were not long in developing 
more purely Chinese and Japanese National 
Committees. 

The first World’s Y.W.C.A. Conference was 
held in London, 14th-18th June 1898. The basis 
of representation adopted was that each national 
committee should have the right to send ten 
voting delegates to the Wond’s Conference, 
provided each national committee represented 
100 or more branches ; if it represented less than 
100 branches it should have power to send only 
five voting delegates. Every five branches after 
that should have the right to send one delegate 
to the conference. It was recommended that a 
‘quarterly’ from October 1898, called The Women's 
International Quarterly, be regarded as the 
otficial organ of the World’s Y.W.C.A., that the 
second Sunday in November and the week follow- 
ing be consiilered as the International Week of 
Prayer for the World’s Y.W.C.A., and that the 
Executive Committee be empowered to select a 
suitable international badge, which is now the 
Blue Triangle. 

The first event of active importance after the 
conference was the application of the German 
national council for affiliation with the Worlds 
Association. 

At the London conference eighteen countnes 
were represented, at Geneva (1902) nineteen. At 
the London conference English had been the only 
language ; in Geneva French was the prevailing 
language. The Geneva conference was privileged 
to welcome the Danish national committee to 
active membership in the World’s Association. 

All through the Great War, although no inter- 
national work could be undertaken, there was no 
breach in the World’s alliance, and most national 
associations developed on very similar lines. In 
June 1920 representatives of 28 countnes in^ at 
Champeri, Switzerland, for a World_ ’y’.W.G.A. 
Commission to inquire into the social and in- 
dustrial conditions which affect women so largely- 
It was followed by a meeting of Jhe Worias 
Y.W.C.A. Committee, the meeting of which hau 
been suspended during liostilities. No ajhlinteQ 
countrj’ held aloof, and there were added repre- 
sentatives of South America and Central Europe, 
on which continents Associations are rapiuiy 
developing. 

Litkratubh.— The work which the 
recorded in its magaiines. The chief of these are (1) 
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Oim Oazeitet (2) The Y,W,C»A, Monthly LetteVt (8) 
Y.W^C^A, Bulletin of Uoim and Overseas News. 

For further information the following? publications may be 
consulted: The Y. W.C. A. Overseas i The Y.W.C.A. in China; 
The y.W.C.A, in Africa; The Woman's Movement tn India; 
Social Service in South Africa : The Y.W.C.A, and Recomtruc- 
tion; The Y.W.C.A. and Education; The Y.W.C.A. m the 
Twentieth Ceixtury, These publications are all issued at the 
offices of the Y.W.O.A. in London and Kew York. 

Emily Kinnatrd. 

YUAN-CHWANG, FA-HIAN, and 1-TSING. 
— Yuan-chwang (Hiuen - tsiang), the greatest 
Chinese traveller in India (A. D. 629-645), is also one 
of the most important figures in the history of the 
development of Chinese Buddhism. There were 
three pilgrims before him, among whom Fa-hian 
was the first to penetrate (A.D. 399-413) into the 
holy land of the Buddhists, and his return marks 
a step in the progress of the study of Buddhist 
literature, while the two others, Sun-yun and Hui- 
senc (A.D. 418) by name, left only a short narrative 
of their travel ^ and do not seem to have done any 
important work at home, though they brought 
back with them some 170 Buddhist texts. After 
Yuan-chwang in the T’ang dynasty there were so 
many travellers in India that those recorded by 
I-tsing alone amount to 56.’ The recorder himself, 
who stayed for a prolonged period (a.d. 671-695) 
in India and the Malay islands, was by far the 
most prominent among them and the only scholar 
who could in any way be compared with Yuan- 
chwang himself. 

The three, Fa-hian, Yuan-chwang, and I-tsing, 
are styled in .Japan the ‘ three mirrors that reflect 
Indian Buddhism.’ They are therefore treated 
together in the present article. 

1. The routes.— There were from of old four 
principal routes into India, two through Central 
Asia, the northern and the southern. On his 
journey out Yuan-chwang took the northern road 
through Turfan, Kucha, Issik-kul, Tashkend, 
Samarkand, Kunduz, Kabul, and I’eshawar, while 
on his way home he preferred the southern road, 
turning eastward from Kunduz and passing Pamir 
Kul, Kashgar, Yarkand, Khotan, and Nainshe 
(Ansi).* The southern road is much shorter and 
the most direct way to India, and corresponds 
roughly with the route of Fa-hian and other pre- 
decessors. The third route to India was through 
Tibet, leading either to Bhutan or Sikkim or some- 
times to Nepal. During the T’ang dynasty there 
were many who took this road, especially after 
the marriage of a Chinese princess to the Tibetan 
king Srong-tsan-gampo, who sent envoys to India 
in a.d. 632. 

The fourth route was the over-sea one which 
was chosen by I-tsing, who embarked in a Persian 
ship from Kwang-t<ing to Sumatra, where he 
changed to a Malay boat, sailing through the strait 
to Tumralipti near Calcutta. Fa-hian as early ns 
A.D. 413 embarked in a Brahman ship to cross the 
Indian ocean to Java, there taking another mer- 
chant ship for Ghin.a. Thus the journey to India 
of the earliest traveller Fa-hian was over-land, and 
his return journey over-sea via Ceylon and Java. 
Yuan-chwang, on the other hand, confined himself 
to the over-land route, not even crossing over to 
Ceylon, while the last pilgrim I-tsing took the sea 
route both ways. 

2 . Records. — (a) Fa-hian . — As he himself says 

1 Samuel Beal, Pd-lev!6-1n by FA-hitn, London, 1868 and 1834, 
pp. 174-203. 

a Edouard Ohavannea, Voyage dee vllerim bouddhistee, 
mimoire eomposi d Vipo<fut de la grande dynattie Fang sur 
let retigieux (minenta gni allirent chercher la loi dam leepaye 
d'oecident, par I-tsing, Paris, 1894. 

STao-hsuan, in his geography of the rerion of the Sllora 
(Bunyu Kaniio, Catatogve taf the Chinese ^anslation of the 
Buddhist Tripitaka, Oxford, 1883, no. 1470), caiisthis route the 
* middle ' and the Tibetan road the * southern.’ U ui-Un, in his 
In-i (voi. 81), describes the 'Rbetan route rather minutely 
(Tokyo cd., case 39, Tol. x. fob 4Sa}. 


towards the end of his record, Fa-hian started in 
A.D. 399 from Ch'ang-an, the western capital of 
China, reached India after six years, and, staying 
there another six years, returned in A.D. 413, 
spending three years on the way. His record, 
which was finally revised in A.D. 414, was called 
sometimes Fo-ktco-ki, ‘ Record of the Buddhist 
Countries,’ or simply Fa-hian-chiian, ‘Record of 
Fa-hian.’’ The word ‘ high priest’ is often added 
before the title Fa-hian-chiian, so it is certain that 
this designation was not given by the author 
himself. At the beginning of the record we find 
a note, *Fa-hien’s own record of his travels in 
India,’ which is in all probability the writer’s 
original title. The work was rendered into French 
by A. Rdmusat in 1836, into English by S. Beal in 
1869 and 1884, and again by J. Legge in 1886, the 
last with the Chinese text as well. 

His six years’ travel, beginning from PeshawSr 
and ending at Tamralipti, covers almost all parts 
of India, 30 countries m all, except the Dekkan, 
which he himself says that he could not visit. 
From Tamralipti he crossed to Ceylon, thence to 
return to China. 

When he left China, he was accompanied by 
some ten priests, but a party of three went to 
Turfan in the second year with the intention of 
getting the royal patronage there, and another 
party of three retraced their steps from Peshawar 
to China in the fourth year for a reason not stated, 
while two others died in Peshawar and on the 
Hindu Kush. Fa-hian \vith his sole companion 
Tao-chfing visited Mathura, Kanauj, Sravasti, 
Kapilavastu, Vaisali, and KuSinagara, and, having 
made a pilgrimage to all the sacred spots of the 
Buddha, came to Pataliputra, whence tliey visited 
liajagrha, Gaya, Kukkutapadii, and Benares. 
They returned to Pataliputra, where they sojourned 
three years and collected and copied the sacred 
texts of various schools. Tao-chan^ was charmed 
with the fine discipline of the Buddhist order there, 
and, having been disgusted with the ill-re^ulatcd 
manners of the Chinese Buddhists, he decided to 
live in India and never to return home. Fa-hian, 
whose desire was to enlighten China by his newly- 
acquired knowledge, took leave of his companion 
and travelled alone farther down the GangS to 
Campa and Tamralipti on his way home. He 
seems to have found Buddhism in general in a 
very flourishing state, as it was in the imperial 
Gupta period. Though the Mahayana and the 
Hinayana are mentioned now and again, there are 
as yet no traces of a dispute between the two 
schools nor signs (such as we find in Yuan-chwang’s 
record) of either being much more influential than 
the other. 

(6) Yuan-chwang . — The record of the great 
traveller is handed down to us in three forms. 
The first is of course his own work, Hsi-yd-chi, 
‘Record of the Western Region,’ in 12 volumes, 
translated by Yuan-chwang and compiled by Pien- 
chi, his pupil, a.d. 646.’ The travels cover 138 
countries in all — 110 which he himself visited and 
28 of which he gathered news from his informants, 
as we are told in an introduction by Ching-po.’ 
The characters and usages of the people and the 
state of Buddhist learning and practices are 
minutely described. The book is unique and in- 


1 Nanjio, no. 1496. s Ib. no. 1603. 

’This introduction was not translated by Julien. The 
separate edition ot Kyoto University has it. In the postscript 


...» ^ ..a.a.w / 4» IMUUC WlllCn was 

described from hearsay. Tlius we can easily distinjruish the 


j ^ — ,, . ac^in ... 

(rol. xli.), 23 altoifether. It it) siranj^e that no scholar bof 
hitherto caU^ attention to this fact. 
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dispensable for the study of Indian liistory and 
the geography of the Buddhist period. In 1857 
Stanislas Julien published his French translation 
with the title M6moires stir Ics conMes occidentales 
traduits du Sanscrit en chinois, en Van 64S * par 
Hio^ien-thsang,^ et du chinois en frangais par 
St. Julien. An English translation by S. Beal 
followed in 1884 with the title Si-yu-ki, Buddhist 
Records of the Western World, translated from the 
Chinese of JJiuen-tsiang, 2 vols., London. 

The second is a r6suin6 of Yuan-chwang’s travels 
contained in the Record of the Region of the Sakya 
in 8 books by Tao-hsuan.* It is interesting to 
note that the author was Yuan-ehwang’s pupil 
and one of his assistant translators, and that the 
work was compiled during Yuan-cliwang’s life- 
time, i.e. A.D. 650. 

There seems to have been another work In 10 books entitled 
HH-pil-chiian, ‘Record of the Western Region,’ by Ten-ts'unp, 
another pupil of the traveller. This record, it is said, treated 
more of the Indian life than the religion itself, whereas the 
traveller’s own Mimoins paid more attention to the religion 
than the life. Tao-hsiian says in his own preface that both of 
these were too minute and copious for general information and 
that this very fact led him to a fresh compilation of his own 
work. No European translation of it has as yet appeared. 

The third is a curtailed form of the Mimoires 
given in the life of Yuan-chwang in 10 volumes, 
compiled by Hui-li and annotated by Yen-ts'ung, 
A.D. 665.^ Julien published it, at the same time 
as the Mtmoires, in an abstract under the title 
Sistoire de la vie de Biouen-Thsang et ses voyages 
dans VInde, 629-6^6, London, 1853, and Beal has 
also given us a similar abstract. 

So far as Yuan-chwang’s routes and geographical 
names are concerned, Thomas- Watters, a great 
Chinese scholar, did a great deal, and the result of 
his studies was published in 1904-05 by T. W. Rhys 
Davids and S. W. Bushell with the title On Yuan 
Chwang's Travels in India, 629-64S, by Thotnas 
Watters. His researches are accurate as usual, 
and, if he could have made more use of the results 
of the Indian and Central-Asian excavations and 
several old MSS of the record discovered in Japan, 
nothing would remain to be desired. 

Yuan-ohwang’s record can be divided roughly into five parts : 
y) a general introduction to Jambudvlpa and a description of 
CJentral-Asiau countries along the northern route, t.e. Agni to 
KapiSa (vol. 1.); (2) a detailed introduction to India (name, 
geography, calendar, life, language, customs, religion, castes, 
products, etc.) and a description of countries in the PanJab and 
in the north of the Oanga as far down as the valley of the 
Gandaki, i.e. Uxmpa to Nepal (vols. ii.-vii.); (3) a detailed 
description of Jlagadha, including Nalanda (vols. viii.-ix.) ; (4) 
the lower region of the Ganga, countrie.s on the south sea coast, 
in the Dekkan and on the lower Indus, i.e. Irapa to Varapa 
(vols. x.-xi.) ; (6) Central-Asian states along the southern route, 
ue. Jaguda to Khotan (vol. xii.). 

A rdsumd of the contents can be obtained best 


him with brotherly care and introduced him to 
many of the Central-Asian chieftains; conse- 
quently he was welcomed everywhere and travelled 
witli great facility. In India too he was patronized 
by King Harsa of Kanauj and had opportunities 
of meeting many worthies and savants of liis time. 
At Nalanda, the then centre of the Mahayana 
learning, he found an able teacher in ^ila-bhadra, 
the president of the university, and there he spent 
several years ’ learning Sanskrit and chiefly Bud- 
dhist idealism, occasionally discussing or disput- 
ing with sectarian teachers. The interest of the 
Buddhists of his time seems to have centred in the 
Mahayana, though the Hinayanistio schools too 
were followed in all India.^ 

(c) I-tsingf — I-tsing’s record was called Nan-hai- 
ehi-Kuei-neifa-chuan, ‘Record of the Buddhist 
Practices sent home from the Southern Sea,’ in 
four volumes.* The ‘Southern Sea’ means in 
Chinese the Malay islands (Sumatra, Java, and 
the neighbouring places). It is so called because 
he sent his record home while he was sojourning 
in Palembang (Bhuje), Sumatra, collecting and 
copying Sanskrit Buddhist texts. The record was 
translated into English by the present ivriter in 
1896 and published at Oxford with the title A 
Record of the Buddhist Religion in India and 
Malay Archipelago (A.D. 671-695) by I-tsing, The 
text is entirely different from the two preceding 
ones, inasmuch as it records only the religious life 
and practices, especially discussmg minute points 
of the Vinaya rules. The author does not describe 
his travels at all. The record ivil j prove indispens- 
able, however, when research into the Vinaya 
branch of Buddhist literature is seriously taken 
up. Further, it is very interesting that he limits 
his discussions of the Buddhist practices to the 
Sarvfistivada (realistic) school. Por it is a very 
difBcult task definitely to class Vinaya practices 
of that epoch in various schools. 

There is another record by I-tsing giving bio- 
graphical notices of 56 Chinese priests who tra- 
velled in India before or during his stay abroad* 
This is practically a book of travels,_and it is in 
this that he describes the incidents which happened 
on his journey to India, the cliance return to Cliina, 
and the second sailing to Sumatra to copy the 
sacred texts.® E. Chavannes published his French 
translation of it in 1894, with the title Voyages dcs 
pdlerins bonddhistes, mtmoire compost d Vtpoque de 
la grande dynastic Tang sur les religieux tminents 
qui allirent chercher la loi dans les pays d" accident, 
par I-tsing. The two records of I-tsing should 
always be consulted together, for the whole oj his 
life and work cannot be known without either 


from Watters’ work, which gives the travels in 
their shortest possible form. Further, a lengthy 
note on the itinerary was added by Vincent A. 
Smith at the end of the work. 

When Yuan-chwang, as a young and brilliant 
scholar, expressed his desire to visit India, there 
seem to have been some willing to accompany him 
in his journey, but when he came near to the 
Desert he had only two companions, of whom one 
was sent back to China as he was thought unfit 
for the hardships of the journey, while tlie other 
started in advance to T'un-hwang and was heard 
of no more. Finally, when he took leave of his 
patron the king of Turfan, four novices were 
allotted to him as his attendants. The king helped 

I This date must be a mistake. Y uan-obwang-’s own memorial 
to the emperor Tai-tsung on the presentation ol the record is 
dated the 13th of the 7th moon in the 20th year of the ChSng- 
kuan period, t.e. 646. Julien's Chinese text probably did not 
include this memorial. 

3 Hiouen-thsang=yuan-chwanp. Seven different waj-s of 
spellinp: the name have been discussed by Rhj-s Davids (see 
T. Watters, Dn I'uan Chwang’s Travels in India, 6S9-6iS, 
2 vols., London, 1904-05, i. 17). 

S Nanjlo. no. 1470. * Ib. no. 1494. 
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The biographer’ tells us that I-tsing was 25 
years (A.D. 671-695) abroad and travelled in more 
than 30 countries. That he made a pilgrimage to 
all the sacred spots of the Buddha can be seen 
from his own narratives, but we cannot state with 
certainty that he travelled in so many countries 
as the biographer asserts. 

As was the case with Fa-hian and Yuan-chwang, 
he had some five or six followers at the outset, but 
finally started with only a young priest, Shan-hing 
byname. In India he himself says that he lived 
ten years in the University of Nalanda (probamy 
A.D. 675-685), chiefly studying the Vinaya. On 
his way home he stayed in Palembang, Sumatra, 
to collect and copy more of the Sanslcrit texts. 


1 According to the life of Yuan-chwang (vol. iil.), h® »tayrf 
;here five years. Vincent Smith makes it two years (see 
(Vatters, ii. 825). . - 

* JRAS, 1891, p. 420. * Otherwise spelt I-chIng. 

4 Nanfio, no. 1492. no. 1491. , , . 

® These facts are summed up in the present writer* inifoaoo 
ion to Life and Travels of 1 -tsing, p. xxv. 

7 Nanjic. no. 1495. 
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One day he wanted to send letters home and went 
on board a merchant sliip, when a favourable wind 
began to blow and the ship set sail at once. lie 
thus came back by chance to Kuang-tung, and, 
meeting his old friends, tried to obtain some new 
companions for his work abroad. At last he 
succeeded in finding four able assistants, Ch6ng-ku, 
Tao-hung, etc., with whom he set out once again 
in A.D. 689, when he was fifty-five years of age. 
He finally returned in midsummer A.D. 695. 

3. Their work at home. — Buddhism was intro- 
duced into China in A.D. 67. The emperor Min-ti 
sent envoys to India and invited two Buddhist 
priests, KaSyapa Matanga and Fa-lan * by name, 
to come to China. They were stationed in a 
specially built monastery called the ‘White Horse’ 
and were kept busy translating. The folioudng 
three centuries were a period of translation by 
foreign priests. This we can call the first period 
of translation (A.D. 67-414). Those foreign priests 
who came from India itself were sumamed ‘ Chu,’ 
a curtailed form of ‘Tien-chu’ (=:Sindhu, i.e. 
Indian), “ while those from Yue-chi (Ku§ana) were 
styled ‘Chi.’* Those sumamed ‘An’ are from 
An-hsi (=Ar8ak, Parthian),* ‘K’ang’ from K’ang- 
chU (= Samarkand)* and ‘Po’ from Kucha (for the 
royal family was so named).® There were practic- 
ally no Chinese priests who carried out translations 
by themselves, though there were a few who 
assisted in the work as subordinates. 

The second period of translation (A.D. 414-645) 
was inaugurated by Fa-hian’s return. He brought 
home the Vinaya texts of the Mahasanghika and 
the Sarvastivuda schools, the Mahaparinirmiia 
Sutra of the Mahayanists, and also the Abhi- 
dharma-hrdaya Sastra; and he himself did the work 
of translating some of these texts’ with the assist- 
ance of Buddlia-bhadra, an Indian priest. Almost 
at the same time Chi-yen® and Pao-yun,“ his 
companions half-way to India, and Chi-mang’® 
and Tao-tai,'* both of whom went to India soon 
after Fa-hian, followed the latter’s brilliant 
example in independent translations. Many 
priests seem to have done the same, though some 
of their works are lost.” 

This period of translation, though conducted by 
Chinese priests, was not without brilliant W'orks 
achieved by gifted foreigners, such as Kuinara- 
jiva,’* who is said to have had 3000 pupils, 
Gunabhadra,'* Paramartha,” Bodhiruchi,’® and 
JCanagupta.*’ 

The above two periods are generally designated 
the old era of translation. The following period 
opens the new era of translation (A.D. 646-1127), 
which was begun by the epoch-making work of 
Yuan-chwang *® and was continued by I-tsing,'® the 
two being the most prominent figures in the 
Buddhist culture of the T’ang dynas^. Yuan- 
ohwang brought home the Mahayuna Sutras (224 
texts), the Slahayana Sdstras (192 texts), the 

1 Nnnjio, appendix'!!. 1-2. 

3 Ib. 2, 6, 11, 20, 23, 27, 38, 47, 48. 

» lb. 3, 7, 18, 22, 33, 35, 37. 

* Ib. 4, 6, 17, 25. * Ib. 8, 14, 21, 41. 

bib. 10, OSP), 38; see Sylvain L6v!, ‘Le “Tokharicn B," 
lan^e de Koutcha,* JA, Sept.-Oct. 1013, pp. 371, 877, 378, 

7 Ib. 46 and Cat. nos. 118, 120, 676, 1160. 

« Ib. 7a ® Ib. 77. 1® Ib. 70. « lb. 71. 

U Ib. 40, 60, 61, 82, 84, 87-01. 

1* Ib. 60 (he translated 60 texts). 

1* Ib. 81 (he transiatcd 27 texts). 

1» Ib. 104-5 (42 translations). 

1» Ib. 114 (30 translations). 1 ’ Ib. 120 (80 translations). 

W /6. 133 (76 translations). W Ib. 140 (68 translations). 


works of the Sthavira sciiool (14), those of tlie 
M.ahnsafighika scliool (15), those of the Sammitlya 
school (15), those of the Mahisastika scliool (22), 
the Kasyakiya texts (17), the Dharmaguptiya 
texts (42), the Sarvastivada texts (67), the Hetu- 
vidya (Logic) (36), and the Sabdavidya (Grammar) 
(13), altogether amounting to 520 bundles and 657 
ditt'erent texts. What he specially laid stress on 
was the Vijfianamatra doctrine (idealism), and he 
may be deemed the founder of the Buddhist ideal- 
ism in China. 

The catalogue of I-tsing’s collections is not given 
so minutely as his predecessor’s. The Sanskrit 
texts of the Tripitaka collected by him during his 
stay of ten years at Nalanda were nearly 400 in 
number, amounting to 500,000 ilokas, wliich he 
himself says he had in hand whilst in Palembang.’ 
What he considered most important was the 
Vinaya literature, and his translations in this 
branch of study are very full and minute, especi. 
ally in the Vinaya of the Sarvastivada (realistic) 
school, which amounts to 19 texts in 209 volumes 
out of 56 texts in 256 volumes in all. His works 
in this line are generally called the ‘ New Vinaya,’ 
while those of Tao-hsuan, a pupil of Yuan-chwang, 
and of the other predecessors are styled the ‘ Old 
Vinaya.’ 

Thus he founded a new school in the study of 
this branch of Buddhist literature and made his 
own school the most influential of all. The work 
of translation in the T’ang dynasty was on a grand 
scale. All had to be done by the imperial sanction, 
so many officials and assistants being specially 
appointed. The completed texts had to be pre- 
sented to the imperial court to be authorized for 
publication or to be incorporated into the Buddhist 
library. 

This new era was further enriched by the works 
of Amoghavajra,® Dharma-deva,® Dana-pala,® etc., 
but their translations, numerous ns they are, can- 
not be compared in nature and bulk with those of 
Yuan-chwang and I-tsing, for almost all of them 
are dhSranis, stotras, or mystic texts of the kind. 

With the Sung dynasty (A.D. 960-1127) the 
periods of translation which were so ably repre- 
sented by the three travellers practically came 
to an end, Indian Buddhism gradually giving its 
place to Tibetan Lamaism. 

Litzkatobe.— Ail the translatione of the records referred to 
have been indicated in the article. For reference the following 
may be recommended : J. Legge, A Record of Bnddhittie 
Kinndome, being an Account bg the Chineee Monk Fd-hien qf 
his Travels (n India and Ceylon (A. ». 309-414), Oxford, 18S6j 
S. Beal, Si-Vtt-ki, Buddhist Records of the (f'eetem tt’orld : 
translated from the Chinese of Uiuen Tsiang (A.D. 6i9), 2 vols., 
London, 1884 ; T. Watters, On Yuan Chwang's Travels in 
India, aO-CiS, 2 vols., do. 1004-05; E. Chavannes, Yog- 
age dee pllerins bonddhistes, mimoire composi d Vipogue de 
la grande dgnastie Vang sur Us religieux iminents . . . dans 
les pays d'oeeidmt, par I-tsing, Paris, 1804 ; J. Tatcakasn, 
Record qf the Buddhist Religion in India and Malay Archi- 
pelago (A.D. C7I-t,0y) by I-lsing, Oxford, 1896; E. Chavannes, 
V'oyage de Song-yun dans fUdydna et le Gandhdra (618-622), 
Hanoi, 1003 ; E. Chavannes and S. Ldvi, B' Itinirairs d'Ou- 
Kong (751-730), Paris, 1805. J. TAKAKDSD. 

YUCATANS.— See Mexicans. 

YUGRA.— See Ostyaks. 

YULE.— See Calendar (Teutonic), Christmas 
Customs. 

1 Chavannes, Mimoire d’l-tsing, p. 125. 

3 Nanlio, appendix il. 166 (IDS translations). 

* Ib. 169 (118 translationsX 4 n. lei (ill tramlatiom). 
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ZAIDI. — Zaidi (Zaidiyyah ; in Arabia Zuyud) 
is the name of a Muliammadan sect, called after 
Zaid, son of 'Ali, son of Husain, son of 'Ali, cousin 
and son-in-law of the Prophet Muhammad. This 
person came forward as a pretender in the reign of 
the Umayyad Hisham (121-122 A.H.) in Kufah, 
was defeated, and was put to death. His story is 
told with unnecessary prolixity by Tabari.* His 
sect survived, though doubtless in secret, in KuftA, 
where they were concerned in various risings of 
'Alid pretenders, such as those of 151, 250, and 
251 A.H. on the last occasion they are called 
‘men of wool,’ i.e. ascetics, and the same historian 
casually mentions them after this time- among 
heretical sects.® If it be true that Harun al-lloshid 
employed one of the community to assassinate 
Idris, founder of the Idrisi dynasty of Fez,* it is 
likely that they were tolerated by the legitimate 
khalifahs to the same extent and for the same 
services as were afterwards the Assassins by the 
Egyptian sultans. 

t. History. — The first dynasty founded by a member of 
the sect was that of the Idrisids (172-302 a.u.=a.d. 788-973), 
called after Idris b. 'Abdallah, a descendant of Hasan, who, 
after a rising organized bj’ a nephew of his in the Hijaz in the 
time of the Ab-basid Mahdi had been suppressed, escaped into 
Africa and gained a following among the Berbers of Ulili 
(Volubilis) near one of the sources of the Sebou. After winning 
o\er or subduing a great number of tribes, he took the title 
khaiifah, and was, ns has been seen, assassinated by an 
emissary from Baghdad in A.n. 793. He was succeeded by his i 
infant son, called by the same name, who founded in 808 the 
city of Fez, which became the capital of thedynasty. Its popu- 
lation was supplemented in 814 by some 8000 families exiled by 
nl-I.lakam from Cordova, but welcomed by Idris it., ‘ whose 
subjects, being for the most part nomads, showed an invincible 
repugnance to becoming citizens.'* At the time of his death, 
in 828, his kingdom comprised the whole of the Farthest 
Haghrib and reached Hina in the Central tfaghrib. His 
successor lluhamiuad divided hie territories (other than Fez 
itself and its neighbourhood) between eight of his relatives, 
reserving the capital and the suzerainty for himself ; this act 
led to the permanent break up of the kingdom, which was left 
in a state of civil war at his death in 830. The princes who 
succeeded him in Fez were involved in wars with other sects, 
such as the Kharijis and the Fapmids of Africa, the iatter of 
whom took Fez in 959. In 973 it fell info the hands of the 
Spanish Umayyads, and the last of the Idrisi monarchs, named 
Hasan, was coinpeiled to abandon his fortress, ‘The Vulture’s 
Nest,’ somewhere in the neighbourhood of Ceuta, on condition 
of his life being spared.* 

The next and most important dynasty of Zaidites was that 
founded in S. Arabia by a descendant of 'Ali, Yahya b. Hneain 
b. Qasira B (j'-' — vas a son of one lorahim 

H^bafaba, ■ whose abortive rising 

at Kufah a . < ■ - . 2 ngth by Ibn Khaldun.* 

This Yahya established a khalifate at^a'dah in Yemen, taking 
as his imperial title al-Hadi ila al-fiaqq (280 A.il. = a.d. 893). 
The story of this dynasty, as told by Ibn Khaldun,* is trans- 
late by H. 0. Kay,* who corrects some mistakes. The name 
Rassi, whereby this dynasty is known, is said to come from 
Bass, a mountain in Najd, where Yahya’s grandfather Qasim 
took refuge. Yn(i 3 'a was himself the author of numerous works, 
among them refutations of the Shi'ah sect caiied the Imamiyyah, 
and of the views of the contemporary historian Tabari. The 
capital of the dynasty was sometimes ^a'dah, sometimes ^an'a, 
and the territoiy included within its dominions varied greatly 
at different times ; the earlier geographers (of the 3rd and 4th 
Islamic centuries), so far ns they allude to these princes, call 
them ‘resident in Sa'dah.’ In the 6th Islamic cent, they were 
driven out of §a'dah by the Meccan Sulaimanis, but towards the 
end of that century a Rassi monarch resumed possession of the 
place ivith the title Mansur. He is said to have dispatched 
missionaries to remote parts of the 'Abbksid empire, such as 


I Chronicle, ed. M. J. de Goeje, Leyden, 1879-1901, II. 1267- 
1298. 

3 ’Tabari, iii. 360 f., 1616, 1617 f. * 76. 1684. 

4 K. Mercier, Bisl. de VAfrique eeptenlrionale, Paris, 1838, 1. 

200 . 

* B. Dozy, Spanieh Islam, tr. F. Q. Stokes, London, 1913, 
p. 264. 

* See Mercier, i. 372. 

7 EitCib al 'Ibar, Bulaq, 1867, iii. 242. 

«lv. lll-lia 

s In 'Oinarah, Taman, its lledurval Sistorp, London, 1892, 
p. 184 ff. 


Jilan, and to have attracted the notice of the 'Abbisid Nisii 
(1180-1225), who, however, did not succeed in securing hit 
person. In the year 1258 (about the same time as the fall of 
Baghdad) their Imam Yahya b. Husain was kilied in battle.1 
Their political power was for the time broken ; but imams con- 
tinued to be appointed, and to maintain themselves in some 
regions till the date at which Ibn Khaldun’s narrative closes, 
793 A.H. Probably this condition was maintained till 946 A.n. 
(a.d. 1638), when the Yemen fell under the domination of the 
Ottomans f but in 1697 one Qasim, who claimed to be a 
descendant of the Rassi family, assumed the imamate at a place 
called Hadid-qara, and found numerous adherents; after a 
long series of struggles with the Turkish pashas, with varying 
success, in 1619 he obtained recognition from the Ottoman 
authorities as ruler of a considerable portion of Yemen ; he died 
the next year (1620), and was succeeded by his son the imam 
JIuhammad the Muayyad. In 1626 this person, owing to the 
execution of an agent of his bj’ the Turkish governor Hau.ar 
Pasha, started a fresh revolt, and with the aid of his brothers 
conducted it so successfully that before tbe end of the year few 
places, besides ^an'a, Aden, and the ports, remained in Ottoman 
hands ; everywhere else the Zaidi power was recognizrf in 
Yemen. In 1629 §aiTa, after a siege of two years, was sur- 
rendered to the Muaj-yad; and in 1635 Yemen was definitely 
evacuated by the Ottomans, and the Zaidi ritual established in 
the mosques. These details are taken from the Turkish History 
of Yemen and $an'd, by Afimad Rashid,* who attributes ths 
expulsion of the Ottomans chiefly to the incompetence, laziness, 
and corruption of the governor Hm’dar Pasha, who was exiled 
in consequence. The new Zaidi ruler, as has been seen, took a 
title in the style of the khalifahs, and similar titles were taken 
by his successors, of whom the first was his brother Isma’il, 
called the Mutawakkil, who captured Aden in 1640, and ex- 
tended his rule into Hedramaut and other regions neighbouring 
Yemen. From this time till 1760, though there were numerous 
wars of succession and local revolts and insurrections, tbe 
Zaidi realm remained intact; after 1760 it split up into 
numerous petty governments, of which the most important 
continued to be that of §an'a. To the list of imfinis given by 
Stanley Lane-Poole,® after Niebuhr, we should add Mutawakkil, 
who ascended the throne on the death of bis father ilanjiir In 
1814, and MutawakkiTs son Mahdi, who succeeded in 1820-21, 
and after whose demise in 1830-31 there was a period of 
anarchy, which ended in 1846 with the restoration of the 
Ottomans, one Tewfiq Pasha being installed as governor in that 
year at ^n'a. Since that time, however, there have been 
numerous revolts and internal dlssensionB.4 
Besides the Zaidites of Fez and Yemen there were in tbe 
Srd and 4th Islamic centuries those of Tabaristdn and Jilan, 
Various pretenders of the family of 'AH, entertaining the Zaidi 
Bsstera, established themselves, though ephenierally, in these 
regions, where they are thought to have made converts among 
the till then pagan populations.* 

2. Characteristics. — In the Diplomatic Encyolo- 
ptedia of Qalq.ashandl called Subh al-A's/ia* Bome 
notices of the Zaidi court are collected from various 


tuthors. According to these, the imam lived in 
4.rab simplicit-y with no attempt at magnificence 
)r display. lie claimed, however, to he the 
mpreme sovereign, the usurpers of whose rank 
such as the 'Abbasid khalifahs) would be punished 
n the next world for their rebellion. _His followers 
ooked forward to the time when his supremacy 
ivould be generally acknowledged, and expected 
ihat his family would produce the Mahdi who is to 
tppear at the end of the -world. His prayers were 
egarded as intercessory ; his hand was laid on the 
lick ; and at times of drought it was his business 
.0 procure rain. The emirs of Meccah (in the _6th 
sliimic cent.) were supposed to favour his claims 
ecretly. The imam was thought to possess a 
ecret store of knowledge, handed down from his 
iredecessors, and going back ultimately to 'Ali and 
» Khnzraji, The Pearl-Strings : a Hist, of the Jiasidi Vpntuty 
f Taman, tr. J. W. Redhouse (E. J. W. Gibb Memorml Series, 
II. i.-v.), Leyden, 1900-13, i, 160. 
s Constantinople, 1290. 

* TAf Muhammadan Dynasties, London, 1894. 

4 An account of the period commencing with that of the 
every ofindependence by the imams is to be 
larris, Journey through the Yemen^ ^inburgh, 1893 , chiefly 
fter R. L. Playfair, Bhtory of Arabia FeliXs IJomhay, 1859. 
*Some account of these persons is given in Ibn Is'^naivari 
Tistory of Tabaristdn and by H. L. ^Wno, * Les f 

aspiennes de la Perse,* RMil xxxii. [1015-161. An abridged 
ranslation of the History, by E. O. Browne, wm publijhad u 
ol. ii. of the Gibb Memorial Series, lx)odoo, 1005. 

C Cairo, 1916, v. 61-64. 
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the Prophet (a common Shfah notion). He main- 
tained agents who travelled over all Islamic 
countries, associating with those who were already 
adherents and winning others. These were all on 
the look-out for the collapse of the khalifate (in 
732 A.H. that maintained by the Egyptian sultans) 
and the exaltation of the imam. In the effects of 
a man who had died in Aleppo (somewhat before 
this time) letters had been found addressed to him 
and to his ancestors from the imams soliciting in- 
formation about the Shfah in that country and 
also aid. There were different accounts of the 
number of the imam’s armed followers, but there 
was no question of their valour. The Rasulids, 
who from 1229 to 1451 A.H. were the chief power in 
Yemen, ordinarily treated the imam with respect ; 
during the reign of Nasir in Egypt (1293-1340) an 
imam had sent a proposal to form an alliance for 
the purpose of ousting the Rasulids, which had 
been rejected. 

3. Doctrine. — ^The Zaidis in doctrine come be- 
tween the Shfah [q.v.], to whom they technically be- 
long, and the Sunnah (see Sunnites). They main- 
tain that the imamate is inherent in the house of 
'All and Ffitimah ; but they revere the memory of 
thefirsttwo'khalifahs, holding that, though 'All had 
a right to the office, there were political reasons 
which rendered his appointment undesirable. 
Their theory is knoivn as tafdil, meaning the 
legitimacy of the appointment of the mafdul, i.e. 
the person whose claims are inferior, while the 
fddil, or person with superior qualifications, is 
accessible. Copious extracts from their literature 
on this subject are given by R. Strothmann.* The 
imam Hadi, as has been seen, compiled a treatise 
on the subject. In normal times the imamate in 
their system belongs to the fittest person among 
the descendants of either Rasan or Rusain, the 
grandson of the Prophet whose duty it is to ‘come 
out.’ To rebel against an iniquitous ruler {al- 
baghl) is in their opinion a duty. This, according 
to the author of al-Alam at-shamikh (Salih b. 
Mahdl, 1 1108 A.H.), is their most distinctive tenet 
and that which separates them from the other 
schools. 


* Otherwise,* ho says, 'there Is little that Is distinctive about 
them ; in the articles of religion they agree with the Mu’tazils, 
whereas with respect to the Branches (t.s. the religious and 
^vil code) they differ ; with some of them the system of Abu 
l^anifah prevails, whereas with others that of Shafi'i, though 
this Is not a case of following, but of agreement ; some however 
are not of this sort, but are like other Independent enquirers 
(mujtahidun) ; only fanaticism makes people anxious to differ 
from others. Thus the Expiatory Trostration (sujud al^sahtc) 
has become a kind of badge of the Zaidites; the followers of 
thefour" ■ ' - 

have nev • ■ : ■ ■ . k 

of the Z. : . ■ • : " . 

matters, e.g, the Minor Ablution. Daraaghani (perhaps 
Muhammad b. *Ali Damagh&ni, t 478 A.n.] found fault with 
them for over-ablution, which he rightly siUd is contrary to the 
Sunnah.’ 2 


Of their law-books the first part of one called 
Muntaza' aUMukTitar (‘The Abstract of the 
Select ’), based on the Kitab al-Azhar of the imam 
al-Mnhdi li-din Allah Ahmad b. Yahya (775-840 
A.H.), was published at Cairo in 1328, but has up 
to tile present date remained unfinished. It deals 
only with ceremonies, and differs in minute points 
from the law-books of the Sunni schools. Many 
other law-books of the Zaidis are contained in 
MSS. A Corpus Juris of Zaid b. 'All, edited by 
E. (Iriffini, Milan, has been issued. 

4. Divisions. — The classical heresiologists, 'Abd 
al-Qfibir ’ and Shahra.stani,‘ divide the Zaidis into 
three sub-sects — theJiirudiyynh,theSulaimaniyyah 
or Jaririyyah, and the Biitriyyah, with whom the 

1 Das SCaatsreeht der Zaiditen, Strassburg, 1912. 

s P. 819. 

* Al-Farq bain al-firaq, Cairo, 1910, pp. 22-20. 

< Kitdb at-milal vss'l-nihal, tr. T. Haarbrucker, Ealle, 1850, 
1, 174-184. 


latter of these writers couples the Saliliiyyah. 
The three names Jarfldiyyah, Sulaiman'iyyah, and 
Butriyyah are given in the d/nimyiy of 'Adiid al- 
Din Iji (+ A.D. 1355).* The second are called after 
one Sulaim5n b. Jarir; the third, according to 
this work, after Butair al-TliflmI, but, according 
to the Firaq, after Kutbayyir called Abtar and 
Rasan b. Salih b. Rayy. In the Ghunyah^ of 
'Abd al-Qadir al-Jilanl, who is but slightly later, 
they are divided into six sub-sects — .Jarudiyyah, 
Sulaimfiniyyah, Butriyyah, Nu'aimiyyah, Ya'qu- 
biyyah, ana a sixth. In the Persian Bayan al- 
aaydn,^ which is about a century earlier (a.d. 
1092), the number of sub-sects is said to be five 
— Jartdljryah, Dhakiriyyah, Kbashabiyyah (the 
followers of Sarhat Tabari, who used wooden 
weapons at the time of their rising), and the 
Khabafiyyah. The questions about which they 
differed were mostly concerned with the imamate, 
or aspects of it — e.g., whether Muhammad had 
appointed 'Ali as his successor or not ; whether he 
had also appointed his grandsons or not ; it is 
asserted that the Jarudiyyah (called after one 
Abu’l-Jarud Ziyad) denied the death of Muhammad 
b. 'Abdallah, a pretender of the time of the 
'Abbasid MansQr, and looked fonvard to his return 
as Mahdi (though some of them looked forward to 
the return of some other pretender) ; further, that 
they call the first two khalifahs ‘unbelievers,’ 
and in consequence are execrated by the rest of 
the Zaidis, who in turn execrate them. The only 
claim of this sub-sect to be called Zaidis would 
then lie in their recognizing the imamate of the 
Zaid after whom the sect is named. The doctrine 
mentioned above is usually regarded as character- 
istic — e.g., by the Spanish traveller Ibn Juhair, who 
indeed does not expect his readers to have heard of 
the sect.* A traveller of a century earlier (1035- 
1042), Na§ir-i-Khusrau, who found them in Yem- 
amah, apparently expects his readers to Itnow 
their name, but not to know that they were of the 
Slffah.* It is probable that the names of the sub- 
sects were little known. 


Litzkaturk.— A few works emanating from Zalcii theolc^ians 
are mentioned in the Kitdb al-Fihrist, ed. G. Flugel, Leipzig, 
1871-72, i. 193. Their literature is, however, very copious, and 
there is a large MS collection of It lodged in the Aml)rosiana ot 
Milan, of which notices have been given hy E. GriSni, in 
Hivista degli Sludi Orifntali, i.-lii., Rome, 1903-10; many 
Zaidi MSS are also to be found in the Berlin Library. A treat- 
ise on rhetorio called al-Jirdz, hy the Zaidi khalitah Ya(iya b. 
^atnzah (729-740 A.B.), was published in Cairo in 1014. 

D. S. Margolioute. 

ZANZIBAR AND THE SWAHILI 


PEOPLE. — The name Zanzibar, now applied only 
to the town of that name and the island in which it is 


situated (both called in Swahili I7nyif;a), anciently 
designated the whole coast, frotii the Juba River 
to Sofala.* Originally Zangihar (Zengihar, Zan- 


guehar), from the Persian ‘neg(ro ’ and 


j), ‘region,’ it was modified by Arab and Por- 
tuguese pronunciation into Zanjihar and Zanzibar. 
The toum is said to have been founded hy settlers 
from Shiraz, in the 8th or 9th cent.,’ but there is 
less definite information available os to its early 
history than in the case of Kilwa, Lamu, and 
Pate. Saoleux* suggests that the AVahadimu (the 
early inhabitants, whose chief, the Mwinyi vikutt, 
ruled the island up to the time of Sayyid Barghasli) 
may have been a colony from Kilwa. The coast 


1 Ed. T. Soerensen, Leipzig, 1818, p. 853. 

7 Cairo, 1208, i. 77. 

* C. Schefer, Chrestemathie persane, 2 vols., Paris, 1858. 

4 The Travels of Ibn Jubagr, ed. M. J. do Goeje (Gibb Mem- 
orial Series, v.), London, 1907. 

® Safamnmah, ed. C. Schefer, Paris, 1881, p. 224. 

• Mas’udi, quoted by Yolo and Burnell, Sobton-Jobson, 
p. 746. 

7 Sacleux, Grammaire des dialeetes rwahilit, pp. xiv, xr. ' 

8 Ib. p. XT n. 
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is also known by its Arabic designation of 
(sahil, ‘coast’ — hence the term ‘Swahili coast’ is 
a pleonasm, like ‘Lake Nyasa,’ etc.), and its in- 
habitants as ‘coast-people’ — ^in African 

pronunciation ‘Swahili.’ (They are spoken of 
in their own vernacular as Waswahili, pi. of 
Mswahili ; the language as Kiswahili.) They 
are called by the ‘Nyika’ tribes Adzomba 
(Waiomba), by the Pokomo Watsawaa or 
Wadzawaa, and by the Galla Hamara. 

The name ‘ Swahili does not belong to any 
one indigenous African race : it connotes the 
descendants of Arab settlers by native women of 
various tribes, chiefly Bantu. There are also 
traces of Persian descent, and possibly their pedi- 
gree includes other ethnic elements. 

r. Distribution of the Swahili. — The territory 
inhabited by the Swahili is the strip of coast 
defined in 1886 as the Sayyid of Zanzibar’s do- 
minions — viz. from Warsheikh on the Somali 
coast to Cape Delgado. This, however, does not 
include all, as distinct dialects of Swahili are 
recognized for Ibo and the Kirimba Islands, nearly 
two degrees south of Cape Delgado, and for the 
Angoshi Islands, half-way between Mozambique 
and the mouth of the Zambesi. The people them- 
selves — at any rate those of the northern parts — 
limit the expression ‘Swahilini’ (=:the Swahili 
country) to the coast north-east of the Tana 
mouth, though some extend it as far south as 
Malindi. This fits in with the assertion made by 
various writers that the dialects of Lamu and the 
adjacent coast are reckoned the purest,* or, as ! 
Krapf says,® that ‘the real home of the SwahUi 
language is considered to be in the islands of 
Patta [Pate], Lamu, and in the country opposite 
to those islands.’ Swahili, however, is spoken 
and understood far beyond the confines of its 
proper home : it has been carried half-way across 
the continent by traders and caravan porters and 
is current, in debased forms, both on the Congo 
and in Sindh.® 

2. Physical characteristics. — There is probably 
no uniform Swahili type, and this is scarcely 
surprising when we consider, not only the com- 
posite origin of the people and the various sources 
whence their race has from time to time been 
recruited, but the fact that there are many persons 
calling themselves Swahili who have not the 
slightest claim to Arab descent. These may be 
the descendants of imported slaves, or they may 
be members of inland tribes who have adopted 
Islam and settled on the coast. Consequently 
shades of complexion (the darker and lighter 
being broadly distinguished by the people them- 
selves as ‘ black ’ and ‘ red ’) and types of feature 
vary indefinitely ; and we must remember that 
the compound factors are not merely the Oman 
Arab (with the possible, or indeed probable, 
Persian) and the Bantu native, but the tribes of 
Hamitie or ‘Helot’ stock, of whom the Wasanye 
and Dorobo are present-day representatives, and 
the various Galla, Abyssinian, Somali, and even 
Georgian or Circassian women who have at difier- 
ent times found their way into the harems of 
wealthy Arabs. Characteristics are apt to vary 
greatly, even within one and the same family; 
e.g., a member of the ’1 Batawi (Arab) clan, 
living at Mombasa, has decidedly negroid features 

1 This is the commonly accepted spelling, though some 
French writers still cling to ‘SouahSli’; and ‘Suaheli’ Is the 
form current in Germany. Salt has ‘ Sowauli ’ and ‘ Sowaiel,' 
Owen, ‘Sowhylese'; see Oust, Modem Languages of Africa, 

U. SIS. 

t Saoleux, p. lx. 

* Vocabulary of Six East African Languages, p. Iv. 

* Burton, Sindh, and the Races that inhabit the TaUey of the 
Indue, p. 23a 


and woolly hair, while his sister, as dark as hin 
seif in complexion, has fine, silky, and perfectl 
straight hair. As Baumann says : 

'Gar leicht fcann man sohliesslich zur Ansicht gehneei 
dass es fiberhaupt einen Swahili-Slainm nicht gebe, dass di 
wort keine andere als die urspriingliche arabische Bedeutur 
“ Kustenbewohner” habe.’i 

Burton’s description * is too sweeping, as regard 
both appearance and character, tliough he appeal 
to have chiefly in view the island of Zanzibar- 
perhaps the least favourable ground for observf 
tion, 

I 3. Origin. — It is uncertain at present whethe 
there were any Arab or Persian settlements i 
pre-Islamio times ; and the vexed question of th 
Zimbabwe mines cannot be discussed here ; ha 
it is worth noticing that the Karanga language 0 
Rhodesia has some words in common with Swahili 
which do not seem to occur in languages gee 
graphically intermediate.* There was, howevei 
commercial intercourse at a very early period 
The first Arab settlement to which a deimite dab 
is assigned is that of Pate, in A.D. 689;® th 
colonists are said to have been Syrians. Nativi 
tradition says they found Waboni and "VVaeinez 
hunters living in the island.' They interraarriet 
with these people, though their descendants havi 
tried to suppress the fact. Vague tradition; 
(which the present writer has never been able b 
verify) of pre-Islamic people worshipping a goldei 
idol (a calf or bull 1) at Kau may point to 6om( 
early Persian or Hindu settlement of which nt 
other record survives. Contact with the Bantt 
was probably, in the first instance, with tin 
Pokomo, who, according to native tradition, wert 
settled in the Tana valley long before the south 
ward migration of the ‘ Nyika ^peoples in the 16tli 
century. The Pate colonists are said to have 
come from Syria; and some ascribe the same 
origin to Malindi, Zanzibar, Mombasa, Lamu, and 
Kilwa ; ® though the Kihya Chronicle states tliat 
the founder of this city came from Shiraz. The 
settlement of the ‘ Emozeids’ (Ummu Zayd), some- 
what later than that of Pate,* seems to have in- 
troduced a considerable Persian element. Baumann 


says : 

‘ Dei Name Swahili ist be! den AngehSrlgen des SUmtnea 
selbet nicht eehi verbreitet ; am liebsten boren sie eioh 
Schirazi nennen und leiten ihre Abkunft von Sohiroz her.’® 
This probably applies to Tanga and neighbour- 
hood : it is certainly not true of Mombasa or the 
coast north of it, where the present writer has 
never heard of the slightest objection to the name 
Swahili — not even on the part of some men at 
Jomvu who said their ancestors came from 


‘Shirazi.’ In fact, the people of Jomvu are 
known to have emigrated thitlier, not more than 
three or four generations back, from Shirazi, near 
Vumba, which was originally a colony from the 
Persian Shiraz. Shaka, near Kipini (celebrated 
in connexion mth Liongo Fuino, and possibly the 
‘Jaca’ of the Portuguese inscription on the 
Mombasa fort), was also a Persian colony. 

4. History. — ^The sources are: native tradition, Portuguese 
records and historians, and Arabic documents, of which only 
two have been published, viz. the Chr(5nlcle 
printed in Owen ^ and also as an appendix to Ouillain s urjj 
volume, and the History of Kilioa^ edited by S. Arthur Strong.' 
This seems not to be quite identical with the Chnniicd dos lityi 


1 TTsemibara und teint NachWrgthitU^ p. 22, 

^ Zanzibar Gity^ Island and Coasts L 414-420. 

® These are not Arabic loan‘Words, such as fiaarama ana 
which might have been derived from the later Araa 
ttlements at Sena and Sofala. 


-leroents at oena anu oumiu. , i 

MS information, and Stigand, The Land Gf Zinf, p. 

; »_ » -.—j — ^or\ 


0 Stigand, p. 2y. . . t . * y., ^ 

1 GuUlain, Documents sur Fhistoire, la glograpnte, et le earn 
leree de I'A/rigue orientate, i. 140 ; Stigand, p. 6. 

S p, 22, 

8 Owen, Narrative of Voyages, etc., I. 414-422. 

10 ‘The History of KUwa,* JRAS, 1895, pp. S85-4Sa 
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ie Quiloa, of which the substance has been fortunately pre- 
servetl by Barros.i Another Arabic MS, known ns the Book of 
the Kings of Pate, after being preserved at Pate for some time, 
was carried to Witu when Ahmad Simba fled thither (about 
1856) and was finally destroyed in the bombardment of ISBif ; 
no other copy is known to be in existence. Some Swahili >ISS, 
written down in recent times at Lamu, preserve what has 
hitherto been handed down orally ; one of these was publislied 
in the Journal of the African Society, 1913-14. Similarly, the 
second chapter of Stigand’s Land of Zinj embodies the result 
of conversations with the oldest living authority, ‘Bwana 
Kitini ’ (Muhammad bin Fumo Umari) of Lamu. The scattered 
notices of E. Africa in the works of Greek and Roman geo- 
graphers and other ancient writers, as well as in those of the 
mediaeval Arabs, have been well summarized by Ouillain in his 
first volume. The Arab geographers have also been carefully 
studied from this point of view by Gabriel Ferrand. 

Intercourse between Arabia and the east coast of Africa 
seems to have taken place from very early times. Indonesian 
influence is also probable, and by Stuhlmann^ is made respon- 
sible for the introduction of the coco-nut palm and the outrigger 
canoe ; be assigns a similar origin to the curious kitchen im- 
plement {mbuzi) used tor scraping coco-nuts. One of the Lamu 
MSS above referred to says that seedlings of coco-palms (mffe 
aminazi) were brought by certain Arabs from ‘Kalhindi' — 
ut there is no clue ns to what is meant by this name. Ferrand > 
places the Indonesian colonization of Madagascar (which has 
notable Malayo-Polynesian affinities) not earlier than the Christ- 
ian era ; but it by no means follows that this was the earliest 
contact. 

Fate was founded (a.H. 69, A.D. 689) by colonists of the il- 
Batawi tribe (or clan ?>— hence, say some, the name (Ar. Bata 
or Batta). The royal house of these Batawi continued in power 
till a.P. 1204 (a.H. 600), when a fugitive from Maskat, Suliman 
b. Suliman of the house of Nabhan, landed there, was hospitably 
received, and ultimately married the daughter of the last Batawi 
chief, i^e Nabhans remained sultans of Pate till 1866. 

About 740 the followers of Zaid, great-grandson of the 4th 
khalif, 'All, escaping from the persecution of the Umavyads, 
fled to E. Africa and became the ancestors of the people now 
called Wagunya (or Watlkuu) who inhabit the mainland north 
of Lamu, speak a peculiar dialect of Swahili, and are regarded 
as in some respects a distinct people by their southern con- 
geners, They are known in history as ‘Emozeids’ (Ummu 
Zaid). Makdishu and Barawa are said to have been founded 
about A.D, 909 and Kilwa in A.D. 976 ; but the Kilwa Chronicle 

a uoted by De Barros and that published by Strong show some 
Iscrepancy with regard to these two migrations. Both agree 
in saying that Kilwa was founded by ‘All ibn Hasan of Shiraz. 
One of his brothers is said by the latter authority to be the 
founder of Mombasa; but elsewhere < ite origin is ascribed to 
Muhammad, son of 'All ibn Hasan. Zanzibar does not figure 
conspicuously in the early records; it was long tributary to 
Mombasa, though by some said to be equally ancient. The 
various small city-stotes were originally independent of one 
another, and, though one might, for n time, establish a sort 
of precarious hegemony — as was the case, in turn, ivith Kilwa, 
Mombasa, and Pate — no empire or permanent confederacy was 
ever established. Lamu diHered from the rest in being ruled, 
not by a sultan, but by a council of elders (wazee). 

The Portuguese arrived at Malindl in 1498 on their way to 
India, and established friendly relations with its ruler, who 
asked for help against his rival, the shaikh of Mombasa. 
Mombasa was burnt by Nuno da Cunha in 1529 1 (it had been 
previously in 1605 sacked and burnt by Almeida, who took 
Kilwa in the same year). By 1630 the whole coast, from 
Barawa to Cope Corrientes, was under Portuguese dominion, 
and this continued intermittently (one town or another being 
usually in a more or less successful state of revolt) until 1652. 
In that year an Arab fleet arrived from Oman, the Swaliili 
towns having some time previously entreated the help of the 
ftnam in order to drive out the Portuguese, and the war thus 
begun culminated in the fall of Mombasa, 12th Dec. 1693, 
which was followed by the occupation of Kilwa, Zanzibar, and 
Pemba. Thenceforward, except for the short time during 
which they held Momliasa and Pate, retaken in 1728, the 
Portuguese were restricted to their present possessions, south 
of the Eovuma. It Is curious that Pate, where their rule was 
far less continuous than at ifombasa, seems to keep the most 
vivid traditional memories of them. ‘Violent (or ‘proud’] as 
a Portuguese' is still a proverbial saying; and the townsmen 
of Pate point out, in the bed of the tidal creek, the remains of 
the causeway by which, os they affirm, the invaders dragged 
their cannon up from the anchorage at Sbindakazi. It is Im- 


1 See Burton, Zanzibar, i. 411. 

* Handwerk uiid Industrie «’n Ostetfrika (voL L of Abhand- 
lungen des hamburgischen Kolonialinstituts), pp. 82, 85, US, 
135. 

s Lt ITouen-louen, p. 228. 

4 Strandes, Die Poriugiesenzeit von Deutseh- und EnglUeh- 
Ostafrika, p. 84. 

» Barros says the assault began on 17th Nov. 1628 — no date is 
given for the actual taking, and the operations do not seem to 
nave occupied more than a few daj-s. Da Cunha stayed till the 
end of the monsoon allowed him to sail for India, which he did 
(from 51alindi) Srd April 1529— having previously burnt Mom- 
basa- -evidently towards the end of March (see J. Barros and 
D. de Couto, Da A.tia, dec. iv. pt.Lbk.iii voL 7, chs. T.-viiL 
(pp. 276-S05J). 


possible to assign a date for the destruction of the towns whose 
ruined sites occur almost every few miles between the Julia end 
Mombasa. Some may be accounted for by the invasion of the 
Zimbas, a warring people not yet certainly identified, in 
16S&-89.t Later came the Galla raids wliich probably during 
the ISth cent.) reduced Malindi from a flourishing city to Uie 
heap of ruins found by Krapf in 1846.3 

From 1729 onward the coast was supposed to be under the 
suzerainty of ilaskat, and the tmam placed governors in 
Mombasa and Zanzibar, but apparently not at Pate, which was 
frequently at War with both laimu and Mombasa. The reign- 
ing family of Maskat, in the early part of tlie 18th cent., was 
that of Ya’arubi, and the first Linali who administered Jlombasa 
under him was Muhammad b. Said ’1 Maamiri ;3 but in 1739 
the appointment was given to Muhammad ibn ‘Athman of the 
Mazrui clan, afterwards so famous. Shortly after this, in 1741, 
the imSmate was transferred from tlie Ya’arubi to the house 
of Bu Said (Albunseyidi), from which the present sultan of 
Zanzibar is descended. One result of this change was the 
virtual independence of Mombasa under the Mazrui, which 
lasted till 1837. The Mazrui attempted, in 1823-24, to place 
themselves under British protection ; 4 but their request was 
refused, owing to the representations of the Indian Govern- 
ment, who considered it important to keep on good terms with 
Maskat ; and Mombasa was ultimately reconquered by Sayj-id 
Said, who had, in 1832, removed from Maskat to Zanzibar and 
thenceforth made the latter his principal residence. Details of 
events subsequent to that date will be found in some of the 
works already referred to ; also in those of Charles Eliot, Lyne, 
Oraster, and the Blue Books. 

S. Religion. — The Swahili are, almost without 
exception, Muslims and of the Shafi'i sect.® The 
Sayyid’s family and most of the Oman Arabs are 
Ibadis.® The people in general, especially the 
women — so far ns tlie present writer came in con- 
tact with them — seem better instructed tlian some 
writers admit. 

S.g., Barton says: ‘The Wasowahlll calling themselves 
Moslems know little beyond the Kelmah, rarely pray, and fast 
only by compulsion ’ ;7 and Baumann: 'besonders Jungere 
Leute Btehen dem ganzen Islam auflalicnd gleicligiltig gegemlbcr 
nnd konnen oft mcht einmal die Fatha hersagen. Noch mehr 
ist diese Indifferenz bei Welbern zu beobachten.’S 

This did not seem to be the case at J om vn, Mnmbrui, 
or Lamu, where there is comparatively little con- 
tact with Europeans. It is quite true, however, 
that there is a marked absence of fanaticism. 
Strangers are admitted, even invited, into their 
mosques. Women do not as a rule go to the 
mosques, though ‘ some of them are ns well or 
better read in the Koran than the men.’" Eacli 
town— even small ones of a few hundred inhabit- 
ants — has one or more schools, where boys are 
taught to read (and sometimes to write) the Arabic 
character, and learn the Qur’an by heart. More 
advanced instruction is occasionally given by 
mu'allims, who hold evening classes at the mosque 
and explain the sacred text in the vernacular. 
The writer heard of schools for girls, both at Lamu 
and at Mnmbrui, though none were actually in 
existence at the time of her visit, and well-to-do 
parents, at least, engaged visiting teachers for 
their daughters. 

‘Among the pure Swahllia many of the women are well 
educated in reading and writing, while In the Ixunu Archipelago 
they are often better than the men in versifying.’ 

A feature which has hardly attracted the atten- 
tion it deserves is the wide diffusion of a consider- 
able body of religious poetry in the vernacular. 
MS copies are handed down in families, and many 
men nnd women who cannot read know long 
passages by heart. Among the most popular are : 
a poem of 264 stanzas, relating the death of the 
Prophet, another on the history of Job, the Utenzi 
•wa Shvfttha published by Buttner, and Qissat 
Sayyidind Isa, which relates the life of Clirist 
according to Muslim tradition and the Apocryphal 

1 Strandes, p. 153 f. ; Stigand, p. 17 f. 

* Reisen in Ost-Af^a, ausgefdhrt in den Jahren 1S37~6S, 
1. 287-290. 

» Owen, 1. 418. 4 n, (. 403 . 

B Gaiimann, p. 56 ; Burton, f. 421. 

® Burton, L 555)611.: he calls thetn ‘Ahari'ind ‘Bayad*; 
Eliot, p. 43, which seems to show that the sect Is on tiw 
decline, and Badger, If tit. of the Imdmsand Sevvidt of OtHa^ 
p.SS5ff. y ^ 

7 Lot, citn * P. 66. 

» Stigand, p. U4. W/6. 
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Gospels. A didactic and devotional poem known 
as tue Utendi wa Mwana Kitpona, composed by a 
Lamu woman, some 60 or 70 years ago, was pub- 
lished in 1917, in the Harvard African Studies. 

As in other cases where the Muslim religion has 
been superimposed upon a system of primitive 
beliefs, it has absorbed all sorts of extraneous 
elements. The Bantu cult of the ancestral ghost 
has passed into something like saint-worship at 
the graves of noted shaikhs — e.g., the shrine 
known as Pa Shehe Jundani at Mombasa. The 
diviner, instead of casting lots by means of the 
‘ bones ’ or analogous objects (a practice still in 
vogue among the Giryama, etc.), uses the sand- 
board {kxipiga ramli) or writes texts from the 
Qur’an and the names of the four angels (Gabriel, 
Michael, Asirael, Israfil), on paper or parchment, 
to be used as charms. 

‘Descended from “devil-worshippers"’ — o designation based 
on a misapprehension — ‘the Waswahili rather fear the “Shny- 
tani ” than love Aliah, and to the malignant powers of preter- 
natural beings they attribute sickness and all the evils of 
human life .’ 1 

The word shaitan has been borrowed from the 
Arabs and is applied to the spirits haunting rocks, 
trees_(more especially baobabs), etc., for which the 
genuine Swahili word is wazimu or wazuka. 
These are originally, in all probability, ghosts of 
the dead, but imported notions, such as tliat of 
the Arab jinn, have introduced some confusion. 
In Krapf’s time every boatman who passed 
‘ Makame’s Rock ’ (on the landward side of Mom- 
basa Island, almost opposite Frere Town) threw a 
lime into the sea ; the custom is still remembered, 
but reduced to a mere symbolic act, like the 
throwing of a pin into a holy well in this country. 
Probably offerings were once made to propiti- 
ate the ghost of a man drowned there, but the 
story told to ICrapf was that Makame was a 
fisherman who had been turned into a rock because 
he followed his occupation on a holy day.’ Simi- 
larly, there are lonely spots in the bush, known as 
kwa kibibi ( ‘ the place of the little lady ’) — probably 
forgotten graves — where passing travellers are 
wont to lay down a stick, stone, leaf, or other 
trifle. Spirits haunting trees mfiy at any time 
seize and possess passers-by ; they are then Known 
&spepo, and there are recognized and usually very 
elfiborate formulas for exorcizing them. In fact, 
there is a whole hagiology of these jsepo, and each 
one has his special ngoma, or ‘ dance. 

6. Customs. — ^As may be inferred from what 
has already been said with regard to religion, we 
meet here with an interesting blend of imported 
and indigenous ideas. The reckoning of kinship 
in the male line cannot be counted as one of the 
former, as the transition from mother-right to 
father-right has already taken place in many 
Bantu tribes. But the prohibited degrees enumer- | 
ated by Velten * are those recognized by Muslim | 
law, and the clan system, still in full vigour among i 
Giryama, Pokomo, Digo, etc., who may not marry ' 
inside their clan, has fallen into oblivion. (The 
so-called twelve ‘ clans ’[forfiffa] of Mombasa, seem 
to be local associations, i.e. the Wapate, Wapaza, 
etc., are immigrants from the places denoted by 
their names.) The tabus [miiko) observed in 
families’ would probably give a clue to former 
clan-relationships. All persons who have any 
claim to Arab descent keep the records of their 
genealogy with the greatest care, adding the clan 
name to their own — t.g., 'All ibn Muhammad ibn 
1 Burton, i. 423. s Krapf, Reisen, i. 242. 

* See Velten, Sitten und Gebrauehe der Suaheli, pp. 176-206 ; 
also R. R. Skene, in JRAI xlvii. [1917] 413-434; and M. 
Elamrotb, in ZeiUchrift filr Koloniahprachen, i. [1910-11] 37, 
118, 189 ; ‘ Religiose Vorstellungen der Saramo ’ (the Waiaramo, 
whose home is near Dar-es-Salaam, are probably among the 
crthos who have contributed most largely to the Swahili stock); 
•Abo Baumann, pp. 142-144. 

4 p. 396. ’ li. p. 93 n. 


'Umar ’I Batawi, or ’I Mandhiri, or ’1 Auzii, etc., 
as the case maj’ be. The Muslim rite of circum- 
cision has been blended with the Bantu initiation- 
ceremonies [kumbi, manyago) and consequently 
takes place earlier than it would, as a rule, among 
the Bantu. ^ Girls are not operated on by the 
Swahili, though they are by some of tlie Arabs. 
Much valuable information, derived from native 
sources, is given by Velten ; but it is by no means 
exhaustive and applies chiefly to the Mrima, the 
coast-land opposite Zanzibar. A native authority ’ 
says that, in all essentials, Swahili customs are 
the same from Lamu to Lindi — but this possibly 
needs some little qualification. 


7 . Language and literature. — Swahili is not, as some have 
thought, a mere composite jargon, comparable to ‘Pidgin- 
English ‘or ‘Kitchen Kafir'; but it is not the language ot any 
indigenous African tribe— i.e., it did not exist before the Arab 
colonization. The Bantu groundwork may, as Krapf thought,* 
have been Pokomo ; certainly it seems to have taken shape in 
the Lamu archipelago and adjacen' " 

Tana delta. But other tribes may I 

influence, especially in tlie southern ■ , . r . ■ 

I, elsewhere consistently dropped out, has a tendency to re- 
appear ifungula lor fungua, etc.). Arabic has contributed 
largely to the vocabulary (about to the same extent ns Latin in 
English), but has not influenced the grammar to any appred. 
able degree. A few Persian and a few Portuguese words have 
been incorporated with the language — in the latter case, not 
nearly so many as might have been expected. It has been 
written (probably for some centuries, but at present it is diffi- 
cult to procure evidence on this point) by means of the Arabic 
character, which, however, is by no means well adapted for 
the purpose ; and even with the help of additional symbols 
such as are used in Persian — e.g., for p and 0 — a Swahili MS 
may be very difficult to read, even lor a native. It is obvious 
that the vowel points are indispensable ; they are only omitted 
in Arabic words which are easffy recofm’zcd, such as the con- 
ventionai phrases at the beginning of a letter. The oldest MSS 
examined by European scholars may go back to the IStb or 
possibly the late I7th century; perhaps some still older ones may 
exist in the archives of the mosques. The poems (there are no 
ancient Swahili prose-tvritings)— if not the actual copies— may 
be of considerable antiquity, but we have no certain data on 
this point. W. E. Taylor thinks that the Inkishafi (a religious 
poem edited by him and published as the appendix to Stigand’s 
Dialect in Swahili) may have been written before Vasco de 
Gama's arrival in Africa (1498), and, if the poems assigned to 
Liongo Fumo are genuine, they must go back at least to the 
16th, and possibly to the 12th cent., or earlier. Very few of 
these poems have found their way into print. Biittner, in his 
Anthologie, published three long poems, all of a religious char- 
acter, and a charming selection of recent lyrics and folk-songs 
and a large body of minor verse has been collected by Velten, 
while the Chuo eha Herhal (‘ Book of the Emperor Heraolius ’), 
of which a MS was brought to Europe by Krapf, was published 
by Meinbof in the ZeiteSiriJt Jiir Kolonialsprachen for 1912-18. 
With the exception of the Utendi wa Mwana Kupona men- 
tioned above, and the gnomic stanzas attributed to Liongo, in 
Steere’s Swahili Tales (there is a MB of this poem in the British 
Museum), this is all that has been done so far in this direction. 
Swahili has eminent possibilities os a literary language, and 
some attempts recently made — notably the traditions of the 
Wakilindi (Usambara),'written down by the late Abdallah ibn 
Heinedi Liajjemi— promise well lor the development of prose 
writing. ... 

Literatore, — S alil ibn Ruzaik, Bist, of the Tmdms ana 
Seyyids of 'Oman, tr. G. P. Badger [Hakluyt Soc., 44], London, 
1871 ; Oscar Baumann, Usambara und seine Raehbargebieie^ 
Berlin, 1891 ; M. W. H. Beech, Aids to the Study of Kx 
Swahili, London, 1918; Blue Books: Africa, no. 7 (1897): 
Report by Sir A. Hardinge on the Condition and Progress of 
the E. Africa Protectorate from its Establishment to the 20th 
July 1897 [0. 8683] ; Africa, no. 8 (1899) : Report -.- • (?( ‘“e 
Tear 1897-98 [0. 9126] ; R. F. Burton, Zanzibar City, Island 
and Coast, 2 vols., London, 1S72, Sindh, and the B^s that 
inhabit the Valley of the Indus, do. 1851; C. G. Buttne^ 
Anthologie aus der Suaheli - Litteralur (Gediehte und 
Gesehiohten der Suaheli), Berlin, 1894 ; J. E. E. Craster, 
Pemba, the Spice Island of Zanzibar, London, 1913 ; R- .N- 
Cast, Modem Languages of Africa, 2 vole., do. 1^3; C. Eliot. 
Bast Africa Protectorate, do. 1905 ; G. Ferrand, LcB ouen- 
louen et les anciennes navigations interoclaniques dans M 
mers du Sud, Paris, 1919, Relations de voyages et textes geo- 
gravhiques arabes, persans et turcs, 2 vols., do. 1913-14, ana 
numerous papers in the JA, esp. ‘L'Drigine afriMlne dcs 
Malgaches ' [1908], and ‘ Les Voyages des Javanais h Madagascar 
[1910] ; W. W. A. Fitzgerald, Travels in the Coastlandsof 
British East Africa and the Islands of Zanzibar and Pemba, 
London, 1898 ; C. Guillain, Documents sur thistoire, laglq- 
graphie, et le commerce de VAfrigue onentale, S vols., Paris 
[1866]; J. L. Krapf, A Dictionary of the Suahili Language, 
London, 1882, Reisen in Ost-Afrika, ausgefiihrt in den Jahren 


J Velten, pp. 76-100. » Tb. p. 1. 

1 Vocabulary of Six East African Languages, p. vn. 
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1SS7-S5, Kornthal, 1869, Voeabulary Six Bast African 
Languages, Tubingen, 1860 ; R. N. ^ne, Zanzibar in Con- 
temporary Times, London, 1005 ; W. F. W. Owen, narrative 
of Voyages, to explore the Shores of Africa, Arabia, and 
Madagascar, 2 vols., do. 1833; C. Sacleux, Grammaire des 
dialectes swahilis, Paris, 1909 ; H. Salt, A Voyage to Abyssinia 
. . . lincludingl some Particulars rejecting the Aboriginal 
African Tribes extending from ilosambique to the borders of 
Egypt, London, 1814 ; E. Steere, Swahili Tales as told by 
Natives of Zanzibar, do. 1869 (reprinted 1889, 1916), ITandbook 
of the Swahili Language, do. 1^, ‘ East African Tribes and 
Lanfpages,’ JAI i. [1871) p. oxiiii ; C H. Stigand, The Land 
of Zinj, London, 1913 ; A Grammar of the Dialectic Changes 
in the Kiswahili Language, Cambridge, 1916 ; S. A. Strong, 
‘Tbe History of KUwa,’ JRAS, 1895, p. 381; J. Strandes, 
Bie Portugiesenzeit von Deutsch- una Engliseh-Qstafrika, 
Berlin, 1899 ; F. Stuhimann, Handwerk und Industrie in 
Ostafrika (vol. 1. of Abhandtungen des hamburgisehen Kolonial- 
instituts), Hamburg, 1010 ; W. E. Taylor, African Aphorisms, 
or Saws from Swahililand, London, 1891 ; C. Velten, Mdrchen 
und Erzdhlungen der Suaheli, Berlin, 1898 (Swahili text pub- 
lished as vol. xviii. of Lehrbileher des Seminars fur orientalische 
Sprachen), Reiseschilderungen der Suaheli, Gottingen, 1901, 
Sitten und Oebrduche der Suaheli, do. 1903 (Swahili text of this 
and the preceding entry published simultaneously), Prosa und 
Poesie der Suaheli (Swahili text with German notes), Berlin, 
1907 ; H. Yule and A. C. Burnell, Bobson-Jobson, London, 
1888; F. B. Pearce, Zanzibar, the Island Metropolis of 
Eastern Africa, do. 1920 ; J, de Barros and D. de Couto, Da 
Asia, 24 vols., Lisbon, 1778. A. WeRNER. 

ZAPOTECS.— See Mexicans. 
ZARATHUSHTRA.— See Zoroastrianism. 

ZEALOTS.— I. Name.— The term ‘Zealots’ 
(i.e, ‘the zealous’) is derived from friKon-ijs, the 
Greek equivalent of the Hebrew k 5 P, Qnnnd, pi. 
Qanna'im and the Aramaic Qannai, pi. Qannd'inf 
The terms both in Hebrew and in Greek have 
a general and a specific usage. The former is 
naturally of most frequent occurrence in Scripture 
and Jewish literature.’ The latter usage ns a 
designation of the fanatic Jewish nationalists and 
opponents of Roman domination is rare. Qanna’im 
is not found in the Targum Onijrelos.* 

The adjectives «)p, and 'gjp are found In the 

Talmud and Midrashira, but the plural in a technical or quasi- 
technical sense occurs only twice : Sanh. lx. 11, * Whoever 
steals a libation-cup, or curses one by the Holy Name, or has 
Intercourse with a Syrian woman shall be struck down by the 
Qanna'in ’ ([’Nip, Zealots, apparently in a religious sense only) ; 
and Abith de R. Nathan, vi. : ‘And when the emperor Vespasian 
came to destroy Jerusalem the Qanna'im* attempted to burn 
everything with fire’— the only Talmudic passage mentioning 
the politiciu Zealots. 

How early the title Qanna’im was applied to 
the extreme anti-Roman political party is un- 
certain. According to Josephus,® it was a self- 
designation. If this is so, it is impossible to 
determine whether ‘Zealots’ wasaself-designation 
from the beginning of the movement under Judas 
the Galilrean and became generally known and 
recognized ns their title under Gessius Flonis 
because of their remarkable activity and increase 
then, or, on the other hand, whether these 
‘fanatics of Roman hate’ had no definite appella- 
tion for the first sixty years (A.D. 6-66) of their 
history until the time of Florus, under whom 
Josephus first employs the term.* 

Tbe epithet ‘the Canansjan’ in Mk 3H, Mt 104 ((or which 
‘the Zealot' is given in Lk 6i®, Ac 1**), has been variously 
Interpreted. 'The AV reads Karaw'njv, ‘the Caiiaanite' (which 
is given in Mk by A and other second-rate uncials and later 
versions, and in Mt by K and later authorities), but that would 


1 'Wp, mjp : not Kenaim, as given in PRES xii. 655 ; cf- 
J. Levy, keuheb. und ehatd. Wbrterbueh, Leipzig, 1876-89, and 
M. Jastrow, Dictionary of the Targumin, etc., London and 
New York, 1886-1903. 

a It is found, e.g.. in Ex 203 3414, nt 4*4, Ac 21*o, Gal 114, 
X Oo 14'*, and in Talmud ; cf. Lev}’, op. eit. 

s E. Bredcrek, Konkordanzzum Targum OnkelosiZATW lx,), 
Olcseen, 1906. 

* 0'33p, but J’lpD, In 8. Schechtcr’s second version, London, 
18S7, p. Slf. 

8 RJ IV. lii. 9 : ^yXuratr* rovrs yip awrovv croAreror. 

• See § 4 below. 
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require Jerome interpreted It as de vice 

Chana Galileo:, and Holtzmanni ns’)^p=‘nman from (an 
unknown) Kanan,’ both of which interpretations would require 
the Greek Kai-oior. Dalman * considers KavaraTor an error for 
Kavaiot by assimilation to the more familiar ‘Canaanile.’ 
These explanations are superfluous. Korararot is simply the 
Greek transliteration of KJKJp, i.e. |wp, with the post-positive 
article k— and so=‘the Qanna’ (Zealot), just as in Aramaic 
»«3te=‘tho king.' Luke has therefore rightly and literally 
translated it o fnXwrqv.* Whether Simon was an adherent of 
the Zealot party before he Joined the company of Jesus, or the 
term was won subsequently through zeal in Jesus' service (as 
the brother of Andrew won the surname Peter, and the 
Zebedaides that of Boanerges) may not bo quite certain, but 
the probabilities point to the former view. 

2 . Origin. — As the oppression and Hellenizing 
policy of the Seleucids caused the Maccabtean 
revolt and the rise of the 5asldim, the policy of 
Rome, especially from A.D. 6, caused the rise of 
the Zealots. 'The genealogical descent of the 
Zealots may be traced from the ^asldim through 
the Perfishlm (Pharisees), who appeared in opposi- 
tion to the Hellenizing sympathies of the aristo- 
cratic Sadducees about the time of John Hyreanus 
(136-105 B.C.). The Zealots thus combined the 
policy of the jjasidim (against foreign domination) 
xvith that of the original Pharisees (against 
liberalism towards foreign thought and manners 
and laxity towards the Law). 

Althougb the Zealot movement dates from AS. 6, there hod 
been for years previous a growing discontent against both 
Idumsan and Roman rule. The statement of Rabbi Kohler 
that ‘ the reign of the Idumiean Herod gave the impetus to the 
organization of the Zealots as a political p.arty' seems to go 
beyond our evidence. But the Zealots had forerunners in the 
'robber' bands of Herod's reign. Ezekias ‘the arch-robber' 
(o apxiXjjtmjv) at the head of a strong ‘ robber ' force caused 
great trouble to Herod, by whom he was finally captured and 
executed.4 His son Judos, after the death ot Herod, made an 
insurrection in Sepphoris in 4 n.c.5 Even conspirators with 
concealed daggers banded together against Herod,® the fore- 
runners of the later Sicarii. 

The Jews had come into contact with Rome in 
the days of the Maccabees. If Pompey captured 
Jerusalem in 63 B.C., and abolished the liasmonocon 
kingship, he left the Jews in the enjoyment of a 
considerable independence and respected their 
nationhood. In a.d. 6 Archelaus, who for ten 
years as ethnarch had ruled Judtea, Idumsea, and 
Samaria, was accused before Augustus by a joint 
commission of Jews and Samaritans of intoler- 
able cruelties, for which the emperor recalled and 
banished him. Judtea was then loosely annexed 
to the Roman province of Syria, to be administered 
under a procurator.’ From this date the Jews 
began to discover — what they learned better on 
the extinction of tbe Ilerodian dynasty in A.D. 44 
— that the sly hall-Jewish Herods understood and 
respected their peculiarities and religious customs 
better than did the Romans. The Jews found the 
Roman administrators to be other than they had 
imagined. There was to be no return to the 
‘honours and alliances of the Romans and their 
emperois with our nation’* of Maccabman clays, 
nor to the SbypaTa of the great Julius in the years 
47 B.C. and following, which bestowed upon the 
Jews all the privileges of Roman protection together 
with religious toleration and political home rule. 
These Julian decrees were regarded later by the 
Jews as their Magna Charta, and by them all 
subsequent Roman administration was appraised. 

1 Band-Kommentar zum XT, Freiburg, 1889-91, ad lot, 

* Grammatik der jild.-paldstin. Aramaisch, Leipzig, 1894, 
p. 174. 

3 WcIIhaunen and Schurer also interpret Kavuratov as ‘ the 
Zealot,' hut arrive at their Interpretation in a wav different 
from each other and from the above. Wellhausen (i>as Evany. 
Marci, Berlin, 1903, p. 25) evidentij’ regards the Greek as the 
equivalent of 'K3p> while Schurer (GJV* 1. 487 f.) prefers to 
regard It as a Greek formation from N'JHlp, plur. of Iton. 

4An£.xiv. lx. 2, B/I. X.6. 

8 Ant. ivn. I. 6, BJ n. iv. L 

8 Ant. XT. viii. 3 f. 7 15. xTu. xUL 

* Ib. xsr. X. 1. 
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Roman interference had never been palatable to 
the masses of the people, and it was among the 
lower classes that the hatred of Rome now became 
intensified, though, as often in popular upheavals, 
many of the leaders were supplied from the aristo- 
cratic classes. The conflict began with the resent- 
ment caused by the census of Quirinius (A.D. 6-7) 
to which Judaea as a procuratorial province was 
subjected. The Jews at first resented the taxation, 
but were persuaded to submit by the high-priest 
Joazar. The Zealot movement began as a protest 
against this census when Coponius was procurator 
of Judaea.* The outbreak did not occur in Judaea, 
but in Galilee, which was not directly affected 
by the census. The insurrection was headed by 
Judas,'" a Gaulonite of the city of Gamala (better 
kno^vn as ‘the Galilaean’), who allied himself 
with a prominent Pharisee, named Sadduk, prob- 
ably a member of the more nationalistic school 
of Shammai. Though Josephus speaks of Judas 
and Sadduk as joint authors of the Zealot move- 
ment,® he more frequently represents Judas as the 
prime mover.^ Judas the Galilrean became leader 
of the fourth of these sects.® The motives of the 
party were partly political and partly religious, 
but the political and the religious were always 
conjoined in Jewish history. In the closing scenes 
the political and secular far overshadowed the 
religious. The Roman taxation meant ‘nothing 
else than downright slavery ’ ; ® it was a breach 
against the theocracy.^ The census was a sign to 
the people that the Romans designed to destroy 
the last trace of their liberties; it was a gross 
insult both to them and to Jahweh. The object 
of the Zealots was to preserve intact Jewish 
nationalism and cult-traditions, and, by force if 
necessary, to throw off the Roman yoke and restore 
the theocracy. Thus they would hasten the Kingdom 
of God. The Zealot party was a ‘combination of 
noble and base elements ; superstitious enthusiasts, 
and political assassins, the so-called sicarii, were 
conjoined with honest but fanatical patriots.’® 

3. Subsequent history. — The history of Zealotism 
extends from A.D. 6-7 to the fall of Jerusalem, 
Sept. A.D. 70, or to the capture of Masada, April 
73. The slighting reference of the Pharisee, 
Gamaliel, in Ac 5®’®'- might give the impression 
that the insurrection of Judas did not assume 
grave proportions, being suppressed immediately 
by the Roman authorities oy the death of the 
leader and the scattering of his followers. Josephus 
does not chronicle either the fate of Judas or the 
history of the revolt, but affirms that it was the 
beginning of the end for the JeAVs. 

‘ The daring plot made great headway. There is no evil that 
did not spring from these men [Judas and Sadduk], and the 
nation was filled with it to an incredible extent . . . whence 
seditions were engendered and as a result political bloodshed 
. . . and famine reducing us to extreme shamelessness, and the 
capture and sacking of cities, until finally this insurrection 
consumed the temple of God in the fire of the enemy.’® 

Another proof of the importance of Judas’s 
rehelllon is the fact that his sons and descendants 
inherited his fanatical hate of Rome and became 
outstanding exponents of Zealotism until it Avas 
extinguished at Masada. Tavo sons of Judas, | 
tfacob and Simon, Avere crucified by Tiberius j 
Alexander.*® Another son, Menahem, Avas a pro- 
tagonist in the rising of A.D. 66.** A descendant, 

A Ant. xvin. L 1, xx. v. 2, BJ 11 . viii. 1. 

® This Judas the Galilaian and Gaulonite cannot consistently 
with the language of Josephus be identified with Judos, son of 
Ezeki.as, as is done by Griitz and Schiirer (ffg g i. 4S0X 

3 Ant. XVIII, i. 1 ; et ye Kai *lovSas Kal Sofi^ovKor TCTapnjr 
^iXotro^lav eireitraKTOiS yjixiv eyetpovref. 

< ib. xvm. i. 6. 

® Ib. XX. V. 2, BJ II. viii. 1. 6 j.nt. xym. L 1. 

7 Ib. XVIII. I. 6, BJ II. viii. L 

8 Wellhausen, Proleg. to Hist, of Israel, Eng. tr., p. 636. 

8 Ant. XVIII. i. 1. A® Ib. xi. r. 2. 

» BJ II. xvii. 8f. 


named Eleazar, was commander of the ganison 
of Masada and perished there, probably by his 
own hand.* The Roman question became the test 
question in political life and led to a fatal split in 
the JeAvish nation. This internal division affected 
to a greater extent the Pharisaic party Avhich had 
first resented the direct interference of Rome in 
the affairs of Palestine. The majority of Pharisees, 
however, Avere pacifists and fatalists; only a 
minority became extremists anxious to appeal to 
the arbitrament of the sAvord, and, under Sadduk, 
seceded to the Zealots. 

After the first challenge of the Zealots to Rome 
AA’as crushed, the Roman government seriously 
attempted to understand their JeAvish subjects 
and in many Avays humoured them. For a time 
the Zealot movement lost in numbers and influence, 
for lack of matters of complaint. Quirinius deposed 
the unpopular high-priest Joazar, Avho counselled 
compliance Avith the census.® The Jcavs Avere 
excused from Roman military leides ; the auxiliary 
troops under the procurator Avere recruited from 
among the non- Jewish populations of Palestine.® 
The first four procurators Avere friendly disposed 
toAA'ards the JeAvs. Roman authority, most tolerant 
of JeAvish customs and religious beliefs, placed the 
JeAvish cult on the status of a reliqio licita. The 
cult of the Caesars, elseAvhere established and even 
Avelcomed in the empire, was not forced imon the 
JeAVS except during the mad attempt of Caligula 
Avhich led to fearful massacres in Alexandria and 
caused much heart-searching in Judaea. On this 
occasion the holy city Avas spared desecration, 
through the tactful and generous management of 
i P, Petronius, the legate of Syria, Avho pleaded the 
cause of the Je-Avs at the risK of his OAvn life, for 
Caligula, offended at Petronius’s hesitation, ordered 
him to commit suicide— a command Avhich fortun- 
ate^ did not arrive until after the assassination 
of Caligula. King Agrippa I., a special favourite 
Avith Caligula, likeAvise used all his influence to 
secure the AvithdraAval of the offensive decree.* 
The Romans, out of regard for JcAvish scruples 
concerning the imperial image on coins, granted 
Judfea a copper coinage Avhich bore only the name 
of the emperor and mofl'ensive symbols. When 
from time to time Roman troops marched into 
Jerusalem, they did so Avithout tne usual military 
banners Avhich bore the image of the emperor — a 
considerable condescension on the part of the 
conquerors.® Unfortunately, betAveen JeAvisIi 
demands and scrupulosity on the one_ side and 
Roman arrogance and ignorance of their subjects 
on the other, even this modus vivendi Avas not 
destined to succeed or to reconcile Palestine to 
accept the Roman yoke. Moreover, Roman practice 
did not ahvays harmonize Avith Roman tlieory. 
The result Avas on ever- widening cleft betAveen the 
pro-Roman and the anti-Roman parties in the 
nation, Avith increasing bitterness and recklessness 
among the latter. The pro-Ronian or pacif^t 
party Avas represented by the Sadducees and the 
Herodian rulers and the aristocracy generally, 
together with the more prudent of the Pharisees ; 
the anti-Roman party Avas composed chiefly of the 
Zealots and the populace. The Pharisees, at first 
decidedly anti-Roman, after A.D. 66 generally 
sided Avith the Sadducrean aristocracy and the 
partA' of laAv and order against the extremists. _ 
Under the first four procurators (Coponius, 
A.D. 6-9 ; Marcus Ambibulus, A.D. 9-12 ; AnniM 
Rufus, A.D. 12-15; Valerius Gratns, A.D. }o-2o) 
Judtea seems on the Avhole to have been equitably 


1 BJ II. xvii. 0 , vn. viii. 1. » Ant. iviii. U. 1. 

set. Schurer. GJyM. 459. . . - 

4 Philo, ad Gaiurn, xxlxff. (Mangey, U. 673), Jos. Ant. 

*^iinC.*'xviil. iii. 1 ; ct. also the enumeration of Ro™" faronri 
towai^ the Jews in the speech of Titus (B/ vi* vi. 2). 
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administered, and there was little disaffection to 
further the Zealot party. But the fifth procurator 
(Pontius Pilatus, A.D. 26-36) was a man of a 
dilierent mind. He was, according to a letter of 
Agrip])a i. to Caligula,* ‘ naturally inflexihle and j 
stubbornly relentless,’ and guilty of ‘ acts of cor- 
ruption, insults, rapine, outrages on the people, 
arrogance, repeated murders of innocent victims, 
and constant and most galling savage^’ — a de- 
scription quite in keeping with the impression 
given of him in the Gospels.’ He defied Jewish 
reli^ous prejudices by introducing a Roman 
garrison with the imperial ensigns into the city 
by night — an act which met with such opposition 
that Pilate was obliged to yield.’ Another offence 
was his confiscation of part of the Temple treasury 
(the Corban) to build an aqueduct for Jerusalem. 
To the Jewish protests against this sacrilege Pilate 
replied by commanding the soldiery to punish the 
mob, which they did so thoroughly that many lives 
were lost.‘ Again, he set up gilt shields without 
the imperial image, but bearing his own and the 
emperor’s name, in the palace of Herod within 
the city, ‘ not so much for the honour of Tiberius 
as to annoy the people.’ He was ordered by the 
emperor to transfer them to the Augusteum at 
Ciesarea.’ His last act of carnage was committed 
against the Samaritans, who laid their complaint 
before Vitellius, legate of Syria, by whom Pilate 
was sent to Rome to answer for his conduct, and 
Marcellus was appointed in his place.® All 
Vitellius’s conciliatory acts could not undo the 
anti-Roman feelings engendered by the late pro- 
curator. It was under this Pilate, when the spirit 
of the dead Judas of Galilee again inspired the 
people with a desire for liberty, that Jesus taught 
and suffered. One of His disciples was probably 
a Zealot. In Galilee especially Jesus came in 
contact ivith Zealot propaganda which, in its 
advocacy of violence, ran counter to His preaching 
concerning the Kingdom of God, and against 
which He raised His protests.’ Our Lord’s death 
is also, possibly, linked with the history of Zealot- 
ism. It was the plots and violence of the Zealots 
which aggravated Pilate’s apprehensions upon 
which the Jewish authorities played. At Jesus’ 
trial before Pilate the multitude was granted the 
option between ‘Jesus Barabbas’ (Mt 27*®'’) and 
‘Jesus called Christ.’ This Barabbas was a 
‘robber’ (Jn 18**) who had been ‘ imprisoned with 
the insurrectionists who in the insurrection had 
been guilty of murder’ (Mk 16’). The word found 
in the Fourth Gospel (18"), Xjumii, is the word 
most frequently used by our chief historian of 
Zealotism (Josephus) as synonymous with Zealot; 
and Mark’s account indicates that Barabbtis was 
no ordinary highwayman, but one who had headed 
one of the numerous revolts (orJo-is) against Roman 
authority. Barabbas was, therefore, probably a 
Zealot leader. 

The objection arced against thia interpretation la that as a 
Zealot leader Barabbas would be In favour with the masses and 
likely to be preferred by the people, whereas Pilate hoped, by 
permitting the choice, that the multitude would ask for the 

1 Philo, ad Gaiam, xjcjcviil. (llangey, 11. 690). 

• Of. Lk 131 : • the Galil»ans, whose blood Pilate mingled with 
their sacrifices.' It la quite posaible that theaa Oalilmna were 
Zealots whose opposition would be aroused by the cruel rdriine 
of Pilate. In the list of heresies In Justin Martyr, Dial. 80, 
and In Hegesippus (Eusebius, BE iv. 6) the Zealots are called 
Galilioans. The Zealot followers of Johnof Glschalaaroreferred 
to as GalUeeans in £J rv. lx. 10. 

s Anf. xvin. ill. 1. *Ji. ivra. ill. 2, BJn.lx. i, 

• Philo, ad Gaiwn, xxxvlii, (Mangey, 11. 690). 

• Ant. ivm. iv. 

1 Of. J. Weiss, Die Predigt Jesu vom Reiehe Gottei, Gottingen, 
1893, p. 24 ; and A. M. Hughes, ‘ Anti-Zeaiotism in theGospels,' 
EzpT xxvU. [1016-16] 162. The words In Mt 111’ (from the 
Lo^a)— ^ gfuriXeta twv ov^vwv gtafrra* ital gioffral apn-aCovo-tv 
«vT^v— may quite well be aimed against the Zealots. Bo 
Bousset, Die Relig. dei Judenturm-, p. 101 ; K. Kohler, art. 

Zealots,’ In Jf?. 


release of Jesus. But (1) the accounts arc somewhat confused. 
According to the Fourth Gospel and Matthew, Pilate proposed 
the choice as a possible means of acquitting Jesus, while, 
according to the oldest account (Mark), the people reminded 
Pilate of his customaiy clemency at the feast. (2) The alterna- 
tive was not between a popular Zealot and an unpopular 
Messiah. Both Barabbas and Jesus were popular. Pilate knew 
that Jesus was in such favour with the people as to be called 
‘ King of tlie Jews’ (cf. Jn 6't), but that by the authorities He 
was regarded with Jealousy. Of these two popular prisoners 
Pilate was convinced that Jesus would he preferred by the 
multitude, which, however, partiy under the influence of the 
high-priest, demanded Barabbas. It was not the first time that 
a procurator misunderstood Jewish feelings, nor the first 
occasion on which a ruler was misled by the psychology of the 
mob. 

Little is known of the next two procurators — 
Marcellus (A.D. 36-37) and Marullus (A.D. 37-41).* 
Such was the Jewish national consciousness that 
the news of the blood)' [iersecutions to which their 
brethren in Alexandria were subjected towards the 
close of A.D. 38 (and wliicli continued fitfully until 
the close of Caligula’s reign because of their 
opposition to the erection of the imperial image in 
the synagogues) would intensify the fanatical hate 
against Rome. The same demand for the recogni- 
tion of the imperial cult was made upon Judasa the 
next year as a punishment for the act of the Jews 
of Jamnia in overthrowing an altar erected to 
Caligula.’ After much hesitation the emperor 
yielded to the entreaties of the Syrian legate, 
Petronius, and Agrippa I. and withdrew the edict. 
The act of (jlandius immediately on his accession, 
whereby he restored to Agrippa I. (the Herod of 
Ac 12) the dominions of his grandfather, Herod the 
Great, by adding Judma and Samaria to liis king- 
dom, was intended to placate Jewish nationalism. 
This arrangement continued in force till A.D. 44, 
when, on the death of Agrippa 1 ., Rome passed 
over his twelve-year-old son and incorporated all 
Palestine with Syria under a procurator.* This 
disappearance of the semi -Jewish Herodian 
dynasty, which had stood as a bufl'er between 
Rome and the Jews, formed a crisis in Jewish 
history and caused a renewed outbreak of Zealot- 
ism. The social peace and material prosperity; of 
the few years under Agrippa I., together with 
bitter memories of Roman procurators, made a 
return under direct Roman administration repug- 
nant to the masses. Fuel was added to the tires 
of fanaticism. From this important date till A.D. 
66 seven procurators administered Palestine. 

• II the history of the Roman procurators, to whom Palestine 
was now entrusted, is reviewed, one might Imagine that all, 
os il by some secret compact, systematically aimed at driving 
the people into revolt. Even the best of them— not to mention 
the others who trod all right under foot— had no idea that a 
people like the Jews desired above everything else tolerance 
toward their distinctive customs. Instead of practising mild- 
ness and caution, they opposed all the vital agitations 
{Lebemregungen) of the people with a pitiless severity.’^* 

The rdgime of the first two procurators after 
A.D. 44 (Fadus from 44, and Tiberius Alexander, 
nephew of Philo, till 48) was mild compared with 
that of the subsequent five : ‘ by making no in- 
novations in our ancestral customs they kept the 
nation quiet.’ ® The misdeeds of Fadus recorded 
by Josephus are (1) his demand that the high- 
priest’s vestment should be restored to Roman 
custody, which Claudius rescinded,® and (2) his 
suppression of the ‘ magician ’ or prophet Theudas, 
an idol of the people.’ That Zealotism broke out 
with fresh vigour under Fadus’s administration we 
may infer from the words of Josephus about the 
death of Tholomaios ‘ the arch-brigand ’ ® and the 
clearance of all Judma of ‘robberies.’’ We are 

1 Ant. xvni. Iv. 2, vi. 10. 

6 Philo, ad Gaium, xxxf. (Mangey, 11. 675 fl.); Joi Ant. 
ivm. vili., BJ U. 10. 

» Ant. XII. ix. * Schfirer, 1. 668. 

b BJiuxte. « Ant. XX. 1. 1. 

7 ii. XX. T. 1 ; Ac 6’6i’-. 

6 6 ipx^xirrqt — ol Aperraf being practically fynonymou* Id 
J osephus for (r)SamL 

9 Ant. XX. i. 1. 
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aot informed whether the motive of Fadus was an 
insight into the nationalist danger or merely to 
keep order. The fact that the next procurator, 
Tiberius Alexander, deemed it necessary to crucify 
the Zealot leaders, Jacob and Simon, sons of Judas, 
shows that there was an alarming recrudescence of 
Zealot agitation such as to require summary treat- 
ment.* Under Ventidius Cumanus (A.D. 48-52) 
the people were in a constant state of insurrection.^ 
Their resentment was embittered hy (I) an in^ 
decent aot of a Roman soldier at the Passover 
leading to a tumult, in which 30,000® Jews per- 
ished ; (2) an order of Cumanus that whole villages 
be plundered in retaliation for the robbery of an 
imperial official by ‘ robbers ’ (probably Zealots) ; 
in the execution of this command a Roman soldier 
tore a copy of the Law to shreds with obscene 
language, upon which the people became so 
threatening that Cumanus beheaded the guilty 
soldier to placate them.* (3) As a result of the 
refusal of Cumanus to do justice to the Jews in a 
quarrel with the Samaritans, the people, against 
tlie advice of their elders, called in the help of 
the Zealot leader, 'Eleazar, son of Dimeus, a 
robber,’ and Alexander, doubtless also a Zealot 
chief. Cumanus fell upon them and slew many. 
An appeal was carried to Ummidius Quadratus, 
legate of Syria, who referred the matter to Rome. 
Claudius, well-disposed through the offices of 
Agrippa II., condemned the Samaritans and 
banished Cumanus.® The administration of Felix 
(A.D. 62-60) formed ‘the turning-point in the 
drama which commenced in 44 and reached its 
bloody issue in 70.’* ‘The affairs of Judasa con- 
tinued to grow steadily worse.’’ Felix intensified 
the revolutionary spirit by ( 1 ) his offensive marriage 
with Drusilla ; (2) nis treacherous capture of the 
Zealot leader, Eleazar j (3) the murder of the high- 
priest, Jonathan, which he perpetrated by means 
of the Sicarii ; (4) the slaughter of 400 followers of 
the Egyptian prophet who led 30,000 men * into the 
wilderness ; (5) unfair treatment of the Jews of 
Csesarea in their quarrel with their Syrian towns- 
men.® He endeavoured to exterminate the 
‘robbers’ (Zealots), who, nevertheless, became 
increasingly numerous and infiuential among the 
masses. His conduct rendered the nationalist 
party eager to bring the matter to the issue of 
arms. The sympathies of the people, now driven 
to desperation, were alienated from the pacifist 
leaders to the side of the Zealot party. Further, 
alongside, or within, the Zealot movement appeared 
a more extreme faction known as Sicarii, or 
‘ dagger-men,’ who from then till the end of the 
siege struck down indifferently pro-Roman and 
Roman. Under Porcius Festus (a.d, 60-62) the 
cancellation of the Jewish isopoliteia in Caesarea 
roused bitter resentment. The imperial letter 
relative thereto ‘furnished the causes of all the 
subsequent evils to our nation.’ Another popular 
movement led by an ‘ impostor’ (probably a would- 
be Messiah or a Zealot) was suppressed by Festus. 
The opposition of Agrippa li. and Festus to the 
erection by the Jews or the wall to prevent the 
Temple sacrifices from being overlooked from 
Agrippa’s palace was another instance of blind 
neglect of Jewish sentiment.*' Though Festus did 
not stain his office by the cruelties of his predecessor, 
the national party grew apace. The Sicarii who 
appeared under Felix became numerous. Festus 

1 Ant. II. V. 2. 3 BJ II. xii. 1. 

s Josephus, Opera, ed. B. Niese, Berlin, 18S7-S5, vl. 98 (vvip 
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attempted to exterminate the Zealots: ‘ho 
captured the majority of the “robbers” and 
destroyed many.’* The last two procurators, 
Albinus (A.D. 62-64) and Gessius Florus (a.d. 64- 
66), acted as if they were resolved to provoke the 
Jews to rebellion. They reduced the country to 
anarchy. Josephus relates of Albinus: ‘There 
was no species of wickedness which he left un- 
done.’* He levied oppressive taxes, plundered 
privately and publicly, sold justice, and released 
all prisoners who could pay. He alternately con- 
nived at and punished the actions of the Sicarii 
and Zealots. Hearing that Floras was coming 
as his successor, he executed his most dangerous 
prisoners and released the others. As the released 
prisoners belonged mostly to the Zealot faction, 

‘ the land %vas tilled with robbers.’ * Josephus has 
left a terrible account of the villainies of the last 
procurator, Florus,* by comparison with whom 
Albinus was upright. He flaunted his crimes 
publicly, took bribes, and wrung all he could out 
of the miserable people. On the one hand Bernice 
interceded, but in vain, for a more humane treat- 
ment of the Jews, while Agrippa II. attempted to 
appease the people. Florus desired war to cover 
his misdeeds, and the younger men, mostly Zea- 
lots, were likewise eager for war. The provocation 
was furnished on Florus’s part by his seizure of 
part of the Temple treasury and by his brutal 
attack on the people when they resented the in- 
solence of the two cohorts which they were ordered 
to welcome from Caesarea ; and on the part of the 
Jews by a jest of some Jewish wags who pretended 
to beg for the destitute Florus, by the seizure of 
Masada and tlie slnugliter of the Roman garri.son 
by the Zealots, and by the discontinuance of the 
daily sacrifice for the emperor. Even now the 
peace party — the Saddncman high-priests and the 
chiefs of the Pharisees— advocated conciliatory 
measures with the seditious Zealots, who refused 
to hearken.* 

The insurgents under Eleazar, son of Ananias, 
allied with the Sicarii, attacked Agrippa’s troops, 
upon whom the peace party relied.* Menahem, 
son of Judas the Galilman, armed the Zealots, 
entered the city, and forced the capitulation of 
the soldiery of Agrippa and the citizens of the 
peace party. The war party further celebrated 
their victory by murdering the high-priest Ananias. 
Menahem’s cruelty led to a quarrel with the other 
Zealot leader, Eleazar, which resulted in the death 
of Menahem. Eleazar celebrated his uncontested 
leadership by a shameful butchery of the Roman 
gariTson under Metilius, which had capitulated on 
terms.’ The successful defence of the capital 
against Cestius Gallus, governor of Syria, and Ins 
defeat at Beth-lioron inspired entliusinsm in the 
Zealot and war partj’.* Many prq-Romans and 
moderates now abandoned the holy city. The war 
party came into control by violence or persuasion, 
and the moderates were much disheartened.** As 
the die was now cast and an attack expected from 
Rome, the authorities proceeded to organize for 
war and appointed generals for Jerusalem and the 
provinces.** It should be noted that at this early 
stage those in authority were mostly members of 
the aristocracy — Sadducees and Pharisees — who 
considered it prudent to put themselves^ at the 
head of the popular revolution. The position ot 
afl'airs was reversed after the misfortunes of the 
first year of the war, as fortress after fortress fell 
before the Romans. The revolution which un- 
seated the native authorities and put provincial 
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radicals in power was brought about by the Zealot, 
John of Gisohala, the enemy of Josephus, in the 
winter /t.D. 67-68. On the fall of Gischala (Nov. 
A.D. 67) John fled to Jerusalem, gained over the 
youth of the city, and was abetted by the increas- 
ing numbers of provincial refugees entering the 
city.* The authorities were, with some truth, 
accused of lack of energy in the prosecution of the 
war and even of Roman sympathies. The Zealots 
believed that the safety of the nation lay in ousting 
the aristocratic native leaders and in taking control 
themselves. They began by imprisoning Antipas 
(one of the royal lineage and public treasurer) and 
other persons of rank, and elected a new high- 
priest from the proletariat. The native party of 
order strenuously opposed the provincials and their 
Zealot supporters. The former was led by Gorion, 
son of Joseph, Simon, son of Gamaliel, and the 
high-priests Ananus and Jesus, son of Gamaliel. 
A speech of Ananus roused a majority of the in- 
habitants against the Zealots, who, in self-defence, 
summoned the Idummans on the pretext that the 
authorities of Jerusalem had made common cause 
with the Romans. The Idumjeans on arrival were 
refused admission by the inhabitants, but were 
secretly introduced at night by the Zealots. The 
Idumseans signalized their entrance by the perpe- 
tration of intolerable cruelties, in which the 
Zealots heartily joined, against the bourgeoisie 
and the aristocracy. This reign of terror accom- 
plished the utter collapse of the native party of 
order and ended in a victory for the Zealots and 
reactionaries. The high-priests, Ananus and Jesus, 
and a prominent citizen, Zecharias, son of Baruch, 
were put out of the way. When the Idnmseans, 
satiated with the blood of the citizens, realized 
the falsity of the pretence upon which they were 
introduced by the Zealots, they withdrew, but 
assassination and sabotage were continued by the 
Zealots. John, at the head of the Zealots, now 
became undiluted dictator of the city, while the 
Sicarii and Zealots carried on their brigandage 
and murders throughout the country. The Roman 
civil wars delayed military operations for a time. 
Meanwhile Simon, son of Giora, at the head of a 
mixed following of slaves and Zealots, overran a 
large portion of S. Palestine (A.D. 68-69) and came 
into conflict with the Zealots under John. The 
Romans, under Cerealis, put an epd to Simon’s : 
marauding by conquering all Palestine outside the 
capital, except the three fortre.sses of Herodeion, 
Macluerus, and Masada, held by the Zealots 
(summer of A.D. 69). Simon now appeared with 
liis army before the walls of Jerusalem, the in- 
habitants of which, groaning under the tyranny of 
John, invited, at the suggestion of the high-priest 
Matthias, Simon ‘as a second tyrant’ within the 
city. There were now two factions, each dis- 
tinguished by the same Zealot hatred of Rome and 
the same indifference to the rights of the citizens. ; 
Vespasian liad meantime ascended the throne and 
commissioned Titus with the reduction of the 
Jewish rebellion. While the Romans were pre- 
paring to invest the city, there appeared a third 
faction headed by Eleazar, son of Simon, who, 
with a large following of priestly Zealots, revolted 
from John's party.® The incessant bickerings of 
these three tyrants, John, Simon, and Eleazar, 
caused terrible misery to the city and led to the 
disastrous burning of vast stores of grain suflScient 

J.BJiv.ffl. 
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to withstand a siege of many years.* A bloody 
riot occurred at the Passover of A.D. 70, in whicn 
John vanciiiished Eleazar’s party and thus reduced 
the three Zealot factions to two.® As the Romans 
commenced to beleaguer the city, party faction 
was stilled. Eleazar with 2400 ^alots again 
united with John and his Zealots, while tlie 
Idumseans united with Simon.® The two leaders, 
John and Simon, made such an heroic and strategi- 
cally planned defence against the Roman be- 
leaguering forces that, had it not been for the 

revious internecine strife, which lessened the 

efenders, and the mad destruction of the ample 
supplies of grain, it is inmrobable that the Romans 
would have succeeded. In spite of Titus’s desire to 
shorten the campaign and spare the city, the 
appeals of Josephus to his countrymen, and the 
famine prevailing within, the peace party was 
silenced by the Zealots. On the capture of the 
city (Sept. A.D. 70) John and Simon fell into the 
hands of the Romans ; the former was condemned 
to life imprisonment, the latter was spared to 
grace the triumph and then executed. Herodeion, 
Machmrus, and Masada still remained in the hands 
of the insurgents, chiefly Zealots and Sicarii. 
Lucilius Bassus captured Herodeion, and compelled 
Machrerus to surrender. The last stronghold of 
the Zealots was Masada, occupied by the Sicarii 
and Zealots early in the war under Eleazar, a 
descendant of Judas the Galiliean.® This place 
fell in April, A.D. 73, before Flavins Silva, w'ho 
discovered to his chagrin that the defenders had 
by agreement slain each other and the last survivor 
had committed suicide, only two women and five 
children surviving. With the fall of Masada the 
history of the Zemots ns n party ends. The Jews 
had ceased to be a nation ; it was, however, the 
spirit of the Zealots that inspired the sanjpiinary 
insurrections in the reigns of Trajan and^ Hadrian. 

There is much in the history of Zealotism which 
recalls the Highland devotion to hopeless causes. 
Zealot enthusiasm was doomed to failure because 
it was not guided by prudence. Their indis- 
cretions, their separatist spirit, their disregard of 
the other parties in the nation, and their enormi- 
ties led to the defeat of the cause to which they 
devoted themselves with such indefatigable heroism 
in a life-and-death struggle with the imperial 
might of Rome. 

4 . Relation to other Jewish parties. — The chief 
questions are those of the relation of the Zealots 
to the Pharisees and to the Sicarii.® Josephus 
speaks of the Zealots as a fourth party alongside 
of the Sadducces, Pharisees,^ and Essenes.® His 
description of the Zealot sect is : 

•or the lourth of these philosophies Judas, the Oalilroan, 
became leader. In all other respects they agree with the 
opinions of the Pharisees, but they are distinguislied by an un- 
shakable devotion to liberty, holdini; that Ood alone is Ruler 
and Lord (lyytuova itai irffTrivne). They consider it a trilling 
matter to endure extraordinary deaths and the tortures of 
relotivos and dear ones, in their refusal to address any mortal 
08 "Lord." And since multitudes have witnessed their im- 
movable courage under such circumstances I do not dwell upon 
It in detail. For I am not afraid that anything related of them 
should be disbelieved, but on the contrary 1 fear lest the narra- 
tive may do less than Justice to their contempt In enduring the 
miscrj' of pain. The nation commenced to suffer from the 
malady of this madness through the reckless insolence of 
Gesslus Floras, the procurator, in driving the people to revolt 
from Bome.’7 

The Zealot movement arose in the bosom of 
Pharisaism and retained throughout its brief 

1 Tacitus, Hist. T. 12. * Ib. ; Jos. BJ y. lit L 
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history a striking resemhlance to Pharisaism. 
The Pharisees represented generally the popular 
party, distinguished by their dislike of Koman 
overlordsliip and their zeal for the Law and the 
theocracy. The Roman question caused a split 
among the Pharisees into the majority of moderates 
and the minority of extremists or war party. The 
former were fatalists,^ who viewed Roman domina- 
tion as due to an act of the inscrutable will of God 
or as a punishment for the people’s infidelity. 
While their ideal was national independence, their 
policy was passive resistance. The other party 
favoured war d outrance. The one party valued 
the liberal measure of tolerance granted by Rome 
for the exercise of their religion : the other believed 
that autonomous nationalism was requisite for the 
very existence of the theocracy. These extremists, 
led by Sadduk, gladly attached themselves to a 
nationalist like Judas. The Herodians ® were prob- 
ably not strictly a separate party, but belonged 
to, or for political purposes allied themselves with, 
the most pacific section of the Pharisees. Hero- 
dians and Pharisees would agree (1) in discounten- 
ancing everything which threatened to disturb the 
political status quo, while (2) preferring the Hero- 
dian dynasty (instead of a Roman procuratorship), 
which some Pharisees would view as a compromise 
for the fuller theocracy. The Zealots occupied, 
therefore, the extreme right of the Pharisees, and 
the Herodians the extreme left, on the question of 
the status quo. 

Unfortunately our chief source for the history 
of Zealotism is Josephus— a moderate Pharisee 
and pro-Roman, with a decided penchant against 
the Zealots,* probably due to the fact that he 
wished in the minds of the Romans to throw the 
blame of the rebellion upon a party whicli became 
extinct with the Roman victories, and partly to 
screen his own sect, which after the end of the 
Jewish nation became the guardian of its traditions. 
The excesses of which the Zealots were guilty 
furnished him a feasible excuse. The Zealot 
movement not only arose within Pharisaism, but 
throughout its course really stood for the ideals of 
the Pharisees, though adopting different means. 

‘ The latter [Zealot party] only drew the last practical con- 
clusions out of the hate of the Pharisees against heathen domi- 
nation. The Pharisees therefore never disapproved of their 
conduct until it degenerated into absolutely unlawful proceed- 
ings. '^ere this happened [BJ rv. v. 9), the doctors of the 
Pharisees broke loose from the Zealots, who now betrayed their 
connexion with the Pharisees by immediately falling upon the 
Sadducean aristocracy.’ < 


The Zealots did not scruple to accomplish the 
death of Sadducean high-priests. Even Josephus 
cannot conceal the close relations between Zealots 
and Pharisees, the Zealots being distinguished only 
by their marked devotion to independence," though 
elsewhere" he speaks of Judas as co^ktttis ISias 
a.ipi(rebjs oiSh tok SXkois irpoireoiKtis. But from A.D. 
66 the Pharisees, foreseeing the issue of a conflict 
with imperial Rome, withdrew more and more 
from the Zealots and joined the Sadducees in 
advocating conciliatory measures.’ Josephus 
generally speaks of the Zealots as ‘brigands’ 
(Xpirrof). This nomenclature was due to (1) the 
absence for some time of any definite party name 
for these radicals, the title ‘Zealot’ being a self- 
designation of the party,® and perhaps not definitely 

1 Of. Ant, ivni. L S, BJ n. viii. 14. 

3 vouy Ttt ’HpoiSov ^povovvrar (Ant. XIV. XV. 10). 
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unreservedly Pharisaism ’ (Keim, Jesus of Sazara, Eng. tr., L 
257). ‘Zealotism was ultimately only thoroughgoing and 
logical Pharisaism ' (Ewald, Bist. of Israel, Eng. tr., viL 667). 
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[ chosen till the days of Floras, under whom Josephus 
first employs the term,’ his ordinary designation 
up to this point being ‘robbers’ or ‘assassins’; 
and (2) the fact that, being outlawed by the 
Romans and hated by and hating the pro-Romans, 
the Zealote in self-defence organized into bands 
and lived in troublous times by brigandage. 

The Sicarii are thus described by Josephus : 

‘The Sicarii, as they are called (they are robbers), then grew 
very numerous. They use swords similar in length to the 
Persian acinaccs, but curved and very like what the Romani 
call sicx, from which the robbers received their appellation 
because they destroyed with this weapon many victims. They 
mingled themselves at the festivals, as described elsewhere, in 
the multitude of those who had assembled from all quarters for 
worship and easily murdered whom they chose. And often 
they proceeded armed against the villages of their enemies 
pillaging and burning.’* 

Josephus seemingly identifies the Sicarii and 
the Zealots." (1) He also indirectly identifies them 
by assigning to the Sicarii the same policy as 
that pursued by the Zealots " and their refusal to 
acknowledge tne emperor as decrirdTris ; " and (2) 
the Sicarii became prominent under Felix and 
Festus when the Zealots were a source of annoy- 
ance to the procurators.® Elsewhere’ Josephus 
says that the Sicarii first appeared on the scene 
in the days of Quirinius synchronous with the 
rebellion of Judas the Galilrean, the father of all 
Zealotism ; he apparently regards the agents in 
that rebellion indillerently as Sicarii or Zealots. 
But Josephus sometimes uses language which 
would also suggest some distinction in his mind 
between Zealots and Sicarii.® Originally the 
Sicarii were perhaps a separate group from the 
Zealots. As the Zealots were an extremist offshoot 
of tlie Pharisees, the Sicarii were orminally an 
extremist oflshoot from the Zealots. Tlie Zealots 
were the soldiers of the theocracy and the Sicarii 
the francs tirailleurs of the Zealots. In the 
confused years follorving A.D. 66 the Sicarii in- 
creased in numbers and in frightfulness, and the 
line of demarcation between them and the Zealots, 
if remaining, became very faint. Whether the 
Sicarii remained the extremists of the Zealots or 
whetlier Zealots and Sicarii became ultimately 
synonyms (so Renan and Kohler) our sources do 
not determine with certainty.* 
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o-iv obrot, XijoTai being a common term in Josephus fof 
tealots ’ ; and in BJ 11 . xvH. 6 ; ‘the Slcani— lor to they called 
ibbers carrying swords in their bosoms.’ 

4 Of, BJ n. xUl. 4, and esp. vii. viii. 1. 

9 16. vn, vlll. 1 ; cf. with Ant. xrm. 1.6. 

«Anf.xx. ViU. 6, EJn, xiii. 8. 7 BJto, viii. 1. 

8 E.O., after describing the Sicarii and really assigning^ to 

ictn the policy of the Zealots in vn» vfii. 1, he adds tr jj tp 

3 V CnKtar^v KXriOipTtov y^t'Oi as if a different class “Om 

le Sicarii. Acain, having related the policy of 

’ the ‘ brigand * (i,e, Z^lots) pursued oy Felix xlU. */i 

ixweeds ii ‘rrjT (P^ Zealots) 

lOTwv €v *I<po(roXt/aoi? wre^vcro, ot KoXovfiMyot (lO. 

® 8che<iter*8 second version of the Talmud In Abdth de Jiaocn 
athan, C, reads jnp'D, where the first reads Qanna*im (pp 
-S2X 
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The Silt, of lerael*, Eng. tr., London, 1883-88, vi. 48-64, viL 
486-616 (‘ The Seven Years from 66 to 73 A.n.' — ^very readable) ; 
B. Stade, Gesch. des Volkes Israel, Berlin, 1887-88, li. 628-654 ; 
J. E. H. Thomson, Books which influenced our Lord and His 
Apostles, Edinburgh, 1891, p. 68 ff.; F. J. Foakes Jackson 
and K. Lake, Trie Beginnings of Christianilg, i., London, 
1020, pp. 421-425. g. AKGBS. 

ZENANA.— See Family (Hindu). 

ZEND AVESTA.— See Avesta. 


Messiahs, from Bar Kokhba (t A.D. 135) to 
Shabbethai Sebi (1626-76), always appealed 
successfully to this Jewish passion.* 

Even non-Jews (such as Napoleon, In his manifesto to Uie 
Jews of Asia and Africa to re-establish themselves binder hi? 
auspices in Palestine 11799] ; Henry Bunant, the founder of the 
Red Cross, in his efforts to organize Jewish colonization there ; 
lord Shaftesbury, Lord Palmerston, and other Englishmen, in 
their sympathetic support; and Laurence Oliphant in his 
scheme in Gilead [1890]) realized the hold which the idea of a 
Jewish State in Palestine bad on the Jews. 


ZENO.— See Ethics (Greek), Stoicism. 
ZINZENDORF.— See Moravians. 

ZIONISM. — I. Title and object. — Zionism is 
the designation of a modern nationalist movement 
among the Jews, the programme of which was 
definitely formulated at an international congress 
held in Basel, Switzerland, on 29th-3l8t Aug. 
1897, in _ the following terms : ‘ The object of 
Zionism is to establish for the Jewish people a 
publicly recognized, legally secured home in 
Palestine.’ * 

2 . The basis. — The aim of Zionism, the re- 
establishment of the Jewish people in the land 
promised to the patriarchs as an eternal inherit- 
ance of tlie people of Israel, is a fundamental 
conception inherent in the religion of the Jews, 
and has actively asserted itself at various epochs 
since the destruction of Jerusalem by Nebuchad- 
rezzar. 

psn, the land par excellence, became to Israel a symbol of 
God's grace. The possession of the land was a sign of Israel's 
faith, as its loss was to be the result of disobedience. In the 
T6rah this is a recurring theme, and the prophetic utterances 
ring its changes in everj’ key. Concurrently with this idea the 
religious ordinances took shape in accordance with political 
circumstances— first in close attachment to the land, and then 
by reason ol exile from it. Psalms 137 and 120 mirror the 
despair of those who were driven away from, and the joy of 
those who returned to, Zion. A medal virtue or sanctity was 
ascribed to its very soil : ‘ For thy servants take pleasure in 
her etones, and have pity upon her dust’ (Ps 102*4). The 
Talmudic ritual and other legislation, which declares mere 
residence in Palestine, Tishub Eres Israel, to be of the 
utmost merit, observes this standpoint throughout and con- 
tains special religious precepts, Mifcoth ha-tdugoth ha-aref, 
applicahle only to those living in Errf Israel, as Palestine came 
to be called in the language and literature of the Jews. 

Of essential importance to the religious mentality 
of the Jews became the yearning for the departed 
glory of Israel, of which the sanctuary on Mount 
Zion was the sacred symbol, and the prayer for the 
restoration of the kingdom of the house of David, 
which was synonjunous witli the Messianic age, 
is a Leitmotiv in the Jewish liturgy that is repeated 
in almost endless variety. The prophecies and 
incidents which accompanied the return of the 
exiles from the Babylonian captivity were applied 
to the ages and circumstances folloiving tlie de- 
struction of the Second Temple (A.D. 70). Even 
though in the course of time life proved stronger 
than ritual and the universalist aspirations of 
Judaism inspired "a prophetic vision which turned 
the restoration of Israel into a far-off spiritual 
ideal, it nevertheless assumed concrete appearance 
at the first favourable opportunity. 

The patriarchate and academic which main- 
tained a Jewish spiritual centre in Palestine for 
centuries after the fall of the Jewish State, the 
pilgrimages to Judica from all parts of the Diaspora, 
and the continuous attempt to create Jewish settle- 
ments on what was always regarded as Jewish 
soil, testified throughout the ages to the_ intense 
desire of the Jews to regain a footing in their 
ancestral country. The succession of pseudo- 

1 The title ‘ Zionism ’ Is said to have been used first in 1886 by 
Nathan Blmbaum (nom de plume, Matthias Acher) in his art. 
’Sclbst-Emanripation,’ Ost und ll’est, 1902, p. 676. He sub- 
sequently, however, expressed his preference lor the desig- 
nation, ‘Jewish Renaissance Movement,’ as more oompre- 
hcnsive (cf. Ost und West, 1902, p. 626). 


3 . The revival of Jewish nationalism. — But it 
was only towards the middle of tlie 19tli cent, 
that the sense of a nation.il and political revival 
of the Jewish people assumed reality. The 
national resurrection of ancient Hellas, and the 
resurgence of national sentiment in Europe gener- 
ally, proved a stimulus to Jewish hopes. The 
wave of Jewish solidarity that followed in the 
wake of the Damascus affair (1840) was a symptom, 
as the establishment of tlie Alliance Isra61ite Uni- 
verselle (1860) was the first organized embodiment, 
of there-awakened Jewish collective consciousness. 
Foremost in this direction was Sir Moses Montefiore 
(1784-1885), who, since his first visit to Palestine 
(1827), proved the forerunner in 'Western Europe 
of a keen, though none the less discriminating, 
interest in the Jewish future of Palestine. This 
inter-relation between Palestine and the Diaspora 
acted and reacted upon the general course of 
Jewish life, and eventually proved a measure of 
its vitality. 


This was, however, the period of Jewish history when all the 
energies and resources of the Jews were wholly directed to 
their civil and political eraancipation. This tendency, which 
derived its spiritual conception from the ideas of ciilightontnent 
and reform emanating from Moses Mendelssohn (I729>SC) and 
his followers, received its most striking manifestation in the 
promulgation of the principles of the French Revolution, 
which, by the Napoleonic conquests, spread over Central 
Europe. Tlie so-called Sanhedrin convened at the behest of 
Napoleon (180C) gave to the new orientation of Jewish life a 
formal sanction. It became an axiom of Je\rish thought, at 
first in Western lands and then among the upper strata in the 

f reat communities in Eastern Europe and the Orient, that tlie 
ew8 were no longer a nation but a faiths that the beau id^at of 
the Jewish future was a complete social and political adaptation 
to the dominant surroundings. Even In the religious sphere 
this process of * assimilation^" as it is technically termed, came 
to be applied in an ever-widening measure. The national or 
partlcularist elements of Judaism were put Into the background, 
and the universalist aspects emphasized. Tn the liturgy the 
references to the restoration and the rebuilding of the Temple 
were toned down, and in some prayer-books tlie words ‘Zion* 
and 'Jerusalem* even eliminated; the vernacular began to 
rival, and craduall)' to supersede, the original Hebrew, and, 
while avoimng schismatic tendencies, this reform of Judaism 
assumed distinctive colourings adapted to the circumstances of 
time and place. 


4 . The Chovev 6 Zion. — While traditional and 
modernist conceptions of Judaism as a religion 
struggled for mastery on the question of the 
validity of ancient dogmas, forms, and ordinances, 
there set in a fermentation in the racial conscious- 
ness of the Jews that gave a new direction to their 
aspirations. True, in the West, the devoted 
eflorts of Sir Moses hlontefiore to bring his English 
co-religionists to a realization of Jewish poten- 
tialities in Palestine met with no effective re- 
sponse. The publication in 1862 by Moses Hess 
of Jlom und Jerusalem, advocating the recognition 
of a distinctive Jewisli nationality and a Jewish 
re-settlement in Palestine, also found no favour 
among the Jews of Germany, where it appeared. 
The publication of a painplilet, Avto-Emanzipa- 
tion, by Leo Pinsker, of Odessa (1881), definitely 
proclaiming the necessity for the establishment by 
the Jews of a country of their own marked, how- 
ever, a definite stage in the emergence of a move- 
ment which was to captivate the imagination of 
the mass of the Jewish people. 

The consequent rise of the movement of the 
Chovev 6 (5oMbd) Zion (‘ Lovers of Zion ’) broks 
1 8eo art. ilKSSiAUB (Peeudo-). 
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with the ideology of assimilation that had been 
taking hold of ever-increasing numbers of the 
Jewish people.* 

5. Jewish nationalist aspirations. — The outward 
events detailed in art. Anti-Semitism ^ reinforced 
the trend of sentiment and thought that was 
proceeding within Jewry. A complete spiritual 
transformation took place, particularly in the 
outlook of the younger generation. The eflbrt 
to turn the Jews into a mere religious denomina- 
tion, distinguished from their neighbours only by 
their religion, and even in this approximating to 
the ideas and customs of time and place, was 
opposed by the affirmation that the people of 
Israel, though dispersed over the whole earth, 
was still one people, not only bound together by 
a common past, but consecrated by the hopes and 
aspirations of a common future. It was put 
forward that the Jews had indeed a distinctive 
mission in the economy of the world — as was 
claimed by those who would insist upon the 
universality of Judaism as a world-religion — but, 
while recognizing that only a part of the Jewish 
people would settle in Palestine, it was asserted 
that the spiritual purpose of Israel could be 
worthily accomplished only in its hallowed liome- 
land, whence, as in the days of old, it would draw 
inspiration from its native soil, and give again of 
its own genius, unaffected by alien influences, its 
distinctive contribution to the religion and civiliza- 
tion of the world. It was particularly in the culti- 
vation of the specific Hebraic spirit of righteous- 
ness and social justice that the Jewish nationalists 
saw the Messianic fulfilment of the destiny of the 
Jew in history. 

6 . Modern Hebrew literature. — The nationalist 

conception of Jewish life found in time a host of 
advocates in the Jewish literature of all languages, 
so that it is now, particularljj in the press, the 
most potent intellectual force in Jewry. In par- 
ticular the Hebrew language, hitherto confined 
to prayer and study as well as to religious and 
literary correspondence, proved both a means and 
an end in nationalist propaganda. Hebrew, 
adapted to modern needs, became the vehicle for 
the issue of original works and translations, and 
a Hebrew press fashioned the ancient tongue for 
everyday use. It became the medium of instruc- 
tion in schools, and finally in Palestine the 
vernacular of the younger generation. In the 
course of a few decades modem Hebrew literature 
revealed an intellectual individuality of a high 
order. Perez Smolenskin (1842-85), by his Hebrew 
periodical Ha-shaJiar (‘ The Dawn ’), was a nation- 
alist pioneer among tlie intellectuals of his time. 
Ahad Ha-'am (Asher Ginzberg) (bora 1856) is a 
thinker of profound depth and endowed with ex- 
traordinary clarity of judgment and diction. He 
has given a philosophical content to Jewish 
nationalism, and the idea of a Jeivish spiritual 
centre in Palestine is emphasized by him in con- 
tradistinction to an exclusively politico-economic 
conception of the movement. Nahman 

Bialik (b. 1873) and Saul Tcliemichowsky (b. 1875) 
stand out among those who in these latter days 
have revived the inspiration of Hebrew poetic ex- 
pression. Nahum Sokolow (b. 1859) wields the 
Hebrew language with a versatility and grace 
reminiscent of the wealth of classical Greek and 
the elegance of French literature. The new 
Hebrew University in Jerusalem will give modem 
Hebrew the definite scientific canons of which it 
is still in need. 

Modem Hebrew is based on the Bible, with its developments 
in the Mishn^h, Talmud, and medisral literatnre. A complete 
lexicon, with the latest terminology, is the p^’D (TAetaunu 

1 But see art. Aim-SiumsH. 

SSB£i.698(. 


Totius Eebraxtatis) of Eliezer ben Yehudah, now In course ol 
publication. 

7 . Jewish colonization in Palestine. — In its 
practical development the movement assumed the 
form of colonization in Palestine with the aspira- 
tion for the ultimate revival of the Jewish people, 
not only in its homeland but in tlie whole Diaspora. 
The work of agricultural colonization was initiated 
by Sir Moses Montefiore in 1854 by the settlement 
on the land of 35 families from Safed, and by 
Charles Netter in 1870 in the foundation of the 
still existing training farm Mioveli Israel, near 
Jaffa. There followed the establishment of the 
agricultural colony Petah Tiqvah in 1878 and of 
Rishon le-Zion and Zikhron Ya'acob in 1882. The 
movement of the Chovev 6 Zion had by then 
gathered sufficient force to hold in 1884 an inter- 
national conference at Kattowitz, Silesia. The 
idea of the colonization of Palestine, which, amid 
exceptional difficulties, has been put into effect by 
men of high ideals but no practical experience 
(notably, in 1882, by the so-called ‘Bilu’ group, 
composed mainly of Russo-Jewish students), en- 
listed the sympathies of the Western Jews more 
out of philantliropio than nationalist motives, 
while in Eastern Europe the imagination of en- 
thusiasts was stirred by visions of a Je\vish 
national revival. Baron Edmond de Rothschild, 
of Paris (b. 1845), with an idealism equalled only 
by his princely generosity, provided tlie financial 
means by whicli alone the colonies could have 
been maintained. In 1889 the Russian Jews 
established the Odessa Committee for the coloniza- 
tion of Jews in Syria and Palestine, while in 
Western Europe benevolent efforts were made to 
further this object. But the disappointingly slow 
progress in Palestine and the gradual restriction 
of the horizon of the Chovev 6 Zion led to general 
disillusionment and apathy. 

8 . Herzl and Political Zionism. — It was in 1896 
that the Jewish world was aroused by the appear- 
ance of Theodor Herzl, of Vienna (1860-1904), 
who, in his Judmstaat, promulgated the view 
that Jews should leave the inhospitable lands in- 
habited by them, and set out in detail a scheme 
for the creation of a Jewish commonwealth. 
Though this publication may be said to have been 
distinguished by its boldness and lucidity, it was 
only the magnetic personality of Herzl tliat made 
of this apparently utopian project a living reality 
to the great masses of his people. In other agw 
he might have been invested wth Messianic 
claims. In the authority he wielded and the ex- 
traordinary fascination he exercised over those 
who came under his sway he stands b^ond cpui- 
pare among the Jews since Moses Maiinqnides 
(1135-1204), and time has confirmed his position in 
modern Jewy as that of judge and prophet in 
Israel. He found many notable adlierents, suck 
as Max Nordau (b. 1849), who, tliough holding no 
office, enjoys the moral leadership of tlie move- 
ment, and Israel Zangwill (b. 1884), who, 8 inoe_ his 
secession, has become the ‘ candid friend ’ of Zion- 
ism. A congress of Jews from various parts of 
the Diaspora took place in Basel, 29th-3l8t_Aug. 
1897, at which there was established tlie Zionist 
Organization with its fundamental programme : 

•The object of Zioniatn is to establish for the Jewish people a 
publicly reco^ized, le^lly secured home (dffentUcli*rechtlich 
gcsicherte Ileimstatte) in Palestine. ^ In order to attain this 
object, the Congress adopts the following meMurea 

1. To promote, in so far as it serves the obove purpose, the 

settlement in Palestine of Jewish ognculturiste, cr^iU* 
and Crcidesmen ; , 

2. To select and or^nize the whole Jewish people in appr^ 

priate local and general bodice in conformity with the 
laws of the land ; , ^ 

S* To strengthen Jewish national sentiment and self-ooD' 
Bciousness; , . 

4« Preparatory measures to obtain the sancUon of govern^ 
tnents required for attaining the object of Zionlein. 
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From the fact that this new development of the 
nationalist movement laid special stress on the 
thesis that the Jewish question could not he solved 
In the Diaspora by the prevailing methods of 
philanthropy, hut only in Palestine on political 
lines, the adherents of the Basel programme came 
to he known as Political Zionists, in contradis- 
tinction to the former Chovev6 Zion and those who 
claimed that all faithful Jews are Zionists in the 
spiritual sense. The Zionist Organization further 
assumed a definite nationalist attitude on Jewish 
public matters, as, indeed, it developed a Jewish 
Weltanschauung generally, and thereby aroused 
fierce and wide-spread opposition from the leading 
ecclesiastical and lay heads of the Jewish com- 
munities. Zionism, however, continued to gather 
force in most parts of the Jewish Diaspora, and 
became the largest organized body of Jews since 
the days of Jewish independence. Altogether it 
exercised an ever-increasing influence on Jewish 
life. In Jewish communal politics, in literature, 
art, and education, it endeavoured to create a 
specific national Jewish note. The hold which it 
has obtained over the numerous Jeudsh university 
students, particularly on the European continent, 
has secured for Zionism the intellectual leadership 
of the Jewish people. 

The immediate object of Zionism, which was to 
obtain from the sultan of Turkey a legal con- 
cession or charter for the settlement of large 
numbers of Jews on a basis of local self-govern- 
ment, failed. Three personal interviews of Herzl 
with Sultan Abdul Hamid (1901 and 1902) proved 
fruitless. Impelled by the pressure of urgent 
circumstances in the general condition of the Jews, 
Herzl considered the advisability of acquiring 
from the Anglo-Egyptian Government the region 
of El Arish, on the Sinai peninsula, for a Jewish 
autonomous settlement (1901) ; but, owing to the 
lack of water for irrigation, the scheme was found 
impracticable. This was followed in 1903 by an 
offer to the Zionists by Joseph Cliamberlain (then 
Secretary of State for the Colonies) of the Guns 
Ngishu plateau in the East Africa Protectorate, 
which was submitted to a Zionist congress, but the 
mere suggestion of any project outside Palestine 
aroused violent opposition. A commission of ex- 
ploration was sent out, but on its report to a sub- 
sequent congress this so-called Uganda scheme 
was definitely rejected. The secession of a number 
of Zionists followed and led to the establishment 
of the Jewish Territorial Organization (colloqui- 
ally termed ‘ ITO ’) in order ‘ to procure a territory 
upon an autonomous basis for the Jews who cannot 
or will not remain in the lands in which they 
already live.’ After unsuccessful attempts to 
find a suitable territory, in Cyrenaica, Canada, 
Australia, Mesopotamia, and Angola, the Jewsh 
Teriitorial Organization has ceased to function. 

The death of Herzl (who, in 1905, was followed 
in the office of president of the Zionist ‘Actions 
Comit6’ [central executive] by David Wolffsohn, 
of Cologne, and in 1911 by Otto Warburg, of 
Berlin) created a profound depression in the move- 
ment, which, in the absence of political success, 
attempted to develop the existing institutions in 
Palestme and — with a hope for better prospects — 
to cultivate as GegeniaarCsarbeit the nationalist 
idea in the Diaspora. 

9. Organization and finance. — ^The membership 
of the ZionistOrganization consists of those who pay 
annually the shekel (one shilling [raised in 1919 to 
2/6], or its nominal equivalent in other coinage), 
which gives the right to a vote in the election of 
delegates to the congress, the highest Zionist 
forum. Women have the franchise on the same 
terms as men. About 800,(X)0 persons paid the 
shekel in 6681 (1919-21). 


The Zionist Organization is composed of national 
federations of Zionist societies or other bodies all 
oyer the world (e.p., the English Zionist Federa- 
tion, the Federation of American Zionists, etc.), 
and, in addition, there are recognized international 
federations representing specific principles, ns, e.g., 
the Misra^ii, which endeavours to promote Zionism 
on an ‘ orthodox ’ religious basis, or the Poal6 Zion, 
which professes Socialist doctrines. 

As a general rule, Zionism is in favour of traditional Judaism, 
at least in a spiritual sense, but recogniees complete liberty of 
conscience for the individual, in accordance with the offlclol 
declaration at the second congress (1893) : 

• Zionism does not only aim at the economic and political but 
also at tbe spiritual regeneration of the Jewish people, and In 
this respect stands on the basis of modern civilization, with the 
achievements of which it identifles itself. Zionism docs not 
undertake anything which conBicts with the religious law of 
Judaism.’ 

In 1899 there was established, as the financial 
institution of the Organization, the Jewish Colonial 
Trust Ltd., with an authorized capital of £2,000,000, 
of which about £380,000 was subscribed by Decem- 
ber 1920. Over 100,000 persons were holders of 
single £1 shares, the largest number of shareholders 
of any joint-stock company. In 1903 the Trust 
established a subsidiary liody, the Anglo-Palestine 
Co. Ltd., for the special purpose of transacting 
banking business in Palestine. The Jewish 
National Fund was created in 1897 for the purchase 
of land in Palestine as the inalienable possession 
of the Jewish people. The principle regarding 
the nationalization of the land and the co-operative 
experiments undertaken by the Fund will render 
it not only one of the most useful agencies in the 
Jewish colonization of Palestine, but, from the 
general economic and sociological point of view, 
valuable and interesting in its practical application. 
During the Great War (1914-18), and even more 
since its conclusion, the Jewish National Fund has 
received wide-spread support all over the world. 

10. Zionism since 1914. — ^The outbreak of the 
Great War necessarily created a cleavage in the 
international Zionist Organization, which, for geo- 
graphical reasons, had its central office^ in Berlin. 
The political, and, later on, the administrative, 
headquarters were transferred to London, which, 
by the registration of its financial institutions, 
was already the legal locale of the movement. 

Zionism received its most powerful impetus by the 
recomition on the part of the British Government 
of the historical connexion of the Jewish people 
with Palestine and the claim which this rives them 
to reconstruct Palestine as their national home. 

There are in England traditions, dating back to Puritan 
times, which favour the restoration of the Jews to their ancient 
country. It was also in England that the first society for the 
Jewish colonization of Palestine was formed by George Oawler 
In 1815. George Eliot’s Daniel Deronda (1870) was in those 
daj-8 a remarkable revelation of the Jewish nationalist aspira- 
tions of a Gentile, while the romanticism of Benjamin Disraeli, 
with his strong Jewish sympathies, gave a glamour to the idea 
of the restoration of Israel, with which the English-speaking 
world is familiar through the Bible. 

Since 1915 the diplomatic activities of the 
Organization have been centred in England and 
the United States, In the latter country the 
movement received its greatest impetus by the 
accession of Louis D. Brandeis, Justice of the 
Supreme Court (since 1920 President of the Organi- 
zation). In England Chaim Weizmann, whose 
extraordinary gifts of eloquence and statesmanship 
have raised him to the leadership of the move- 
ment, and Nahum Sokolow (Chairman of the 
Executive), who combines the philosophical serenity 
of a man of letters with a keen judgment of men 
and affairs, were able to enlist the sympathies of 
British public opinion and ultimately the support 
of the British Government. Herbert Samuel (sub- 
sequently the first British High Commissioner for 
Palestine) ranged his Jewish influence, while in 
the Cabinet as well as out of it, definitely on the 
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side of Zionism, which found also convinced 
advocates among other British statesmen, notably 
Lloyd George, Arthur J. Balfour, and Lord Robert 
Cecil. Sir Mark Sykes (who in 1916 had acted for 
Great Britain in the Sykes-Picot Agreement with 
France) became the champion of Zionist interests 
in the settlement of the Palestine question. 

On 2nd November 1917 Arthur J. Balfour, as 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, addressed 
to Lord Rothschild a communication in the follow- 
ing terms : 

‘ His Majesty’s Government view with favour the establish- 
ment in Palestine of a national home for the Jewish people, and 
will use their best endeavours to facilitate the achievement of 
this object, it being clearly understood that nothing shall be 
done which may prejudice the civil and religious rights of 
existing non-Jewish communities in Palestine or the rights and 
political status enjoyed by Jews in any other country.’ 

This declaration, which was hailed in the Jewish 
world as a counterpart to the edict of Cyrus, was 
followed in 1918 by similar statements from the 
Governments of France and Italy, as well as by 
the support of President Wilson, and the friendly 
acquiescence of the pope. 

On 3rd February 1919 a delegation, headed by 
Sokolow and Weiziuann, and including the Russian 
Zionist leader M. Ussishkin, who spoke in Hebrew, 
submitted to the Peace Conference in Paris the 
Zionist claims in Palestine with these proposals : 

‘The Eovereign posaesgion ol Palestine shall be vested in the 
League of Nations, and the government entrusted to Great 
Britain as the mandatory of the League, it being a special con- 
dition of the mandate that Palestine shall be placed under such 
political, administrative and economic conditions as udll secure 
the establishment there of the Jewish National Home and 
ultimately render possible the creation of an autonomous 
commonwealth.' 

Following the conquest of Palestine by theBi-itish 
under Lord Allenby, in which officially designated 
‘Jewish troops’ took part, the above Zionist pro- 
posals to the Peace Conference were on 25th April 
1920 adopted at San Remo by the principal Allied 
Powers and incorporated in the British Mandate 
for Palestine under the League of Nations, as was 
also the Balfour Declaration in the Treaty of Sevres. 
With this solemn international recognition of the 
JeuTsh title to Palestine there emerges after a 
millennial struggle the national revival of a people 
comparatively small in numbers but incomparable 
in endurance and faith. 

Litebattob. — ^T here is an extensive Zionist literature in 
almost all the languages spoken by Jews, notably in Hebrew, 
Russian, German, and English. Die Well, the offloial organ of 
the movement from its inception in 1897 till 1914, contains all 
oiBcial statements and current topics, while the Reports of 
the Congresses (in German) give a full reproduction of their 
deliberations. Among authoritative works on Zionism are 
Theodor Herzl, Zionielische Sehrijten, ed. Leon Kellner, Berlin, 
1905 : Leon Kellner, Theodor Herzls Lehtjahre, Vienna, 1920 ; 
Adolf Friedemann, Das Lehen Theodor Berzls, Berlin, 1914: 
Max Nordau, Zionistische Schriften, Cologne, 1909; Marcel i 
Bernfeld, Le Sionisme, Paris, 1920 ; N. Sokolow, History of \ 
Zionism: 1600-1918. 2 vols., London, 1919; Richard J. H. 
Gottbeil, Zionism, Philadelphia, 1914 ; Ahad Ha-'am, Selected 
Essays, tr. Leon Simon, do, 1912 ; Zionism and the Jeioish 
Future, by various writers, ed. H. Sacher, London, 1916; 
Zionism ; Problems and Views, by various writers, ed. Paul 
Goodman and Arthur D. Lewis, with an Introduction by Max 
Nordau, do. 1916 ; Zionist Work in Palestine, by various writers, 
ed Israel Cohen, do. 1911 ; Frank G. Jannaway, Palestine 
and the Powers, do. 1914 ; H. Sidebotham, England and 
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ZOhAR, — From the I4th cent, the Z6Mr 
(‘ Splendour ’)_h_as been the fundamental book of 
Jewish I^abbala (g.v.), the fountainhead of all 
mystical inspiration. It has exercised a deep in- 
fluence upon the spiritual and religious life of the 
Jews, and has extended its influence beyond the 
borders of Judaism. An ever-increasing literature 
has gathered round it ; for from its first appearance 
it excited the curiosity of the scholar and the 
mystical philosopher. Its origin seemed wrapt in 
mystery, and to this day the problem presented by 
the Zohdr has not been solved. It is a curious 
fact that only one manuscript prior to tlie first 
edition seems to exist. All the researches there- 
fore start from the printed edition. And even then 
they have been limited to the Z6hS,r alone, instead 
of being extended over the whole range of the 
I^abbalistic literature, of which this book forms 
only one, though a very prominent, portion. 

I. Problem of origin.— The most widely accepted 
theory as to the origin of this book is tlie some- 
what legendary report of the investijjation which 
a certain Rabbi Isaac made in Spain immediately 
after the book became known. 

Rabbi Isaac belonged to a school of mystics which had made 
its he^quarters in Acco, and was one of the foremost repre- 
sentatives of the ICabbalistic interpretation of the Law in 
accordance with the sj'stem of Nnijmanides ; he himself com- 
posed a supercommentary on Nahinanides, Ileiral Enayim, 
hitherto stiil in MS, a veritable mine of information on the pre- 
Zbharite phase of the Jewish (Cabbala, He is said to have 
travelled to Granada in Spain, and to have inquired of the 
widow of a certain Rabbi Moses de Leon what she knew about 
her husband's activity in connexion with the book which he for 
the first time had circulated among the scholars. He offered 
her a very high price for the original MS, from which Rabbi 
Moses said that he had made the copies which he sold. The 
woman declared that she knew ot no such copy and that Rabbi 
Moses used to write the things himself. On the strength ol 
this curious report modern scholars have not hesitated to 
declare that this book was a deliberate forgery made by Rabbi 
Moses and palmed off on his contemporaries os the work of 
Rabbi Simeon ben Yoha!, and that it was thus quite a modern 
fabrication by this obscure scholar ol the 18th century. The 
reason assigned for ascribing this book to Rabbi Simeon ben 
Yoljai (2nd cent.) was that, according to an ancient legend 
found in the Talmud, he and his son bad taken refuge in a cave 
from the Roman persecution, and that he dwelt in it for thirteen 
years, giving himself up entirely to solitarj’ meditation and 
mystical speculations. Proofs were then adduced to show the 
improbability of early origin, as the book teems with anachron- 
isms. References made m it also to Talmudic laws and cere- 
monies of a later origin, and the author’s knowledge of the 
system of vowels and accents, also precluded the possibility of 
such high antiquity. 

But the whole investigation was vitiated by the 
fact that it rested exclusively on the printed text, 
which, as will be shown, was of a composite char- 
acter. But even in this form the Z6nSr is only a 
portion of a much larger mystical literature which 
has been preserved in part to this very day under 
various names. The relation of these independent 
treatises and works to the larger compilation cop- 
monly known as the Z6har has not yet been in- 
vestigated, and thus the true character of the 
Z6har has remained obscure, and the legendary 
origin which ascribes it to an almost^ unknown 
scholar of the 13th cent, has most nncriticajly been 
accepted. It is utterly impossible to conceive that 
such a vast literature, containing elements of the 
most diverse and often contradictory chpacter, 
should be the work of a single man- It is much 
more probable that the real Z6h&r was only one 
out of many treatises of a similar kind, which by 
fortunate accident had come into the hands of a 
diligent scribe, who could easily make copies of it 
and profit by the sale. 

(a) Evidence from contents , — The mystical specu- 
lations contained in these writings can often M 
traced back to those of the Hellenistic period, 
intermingled with later developments, hut all 
centring in the word of the Bible, We find in 
them almost every system — new Platonism, the 
teachings of the Stoa in its later form, the ft**®' 
gorical interpretation so prominent in Philo, the 
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gnostic theories — and very often in a distorted 
form. No less prominent are the apocalyptic 
visions of heavenly halls and heavenly glories of 
the temple in heaven, and of the terrors of hell. 
The ineli'able name of God forms another centre of 
speculation, and the mystical value of letters and 
vowels, just as in the ancient magical papyri 
according to the school of the new Pythagoreans. 
Tlie theories of dualism are not wanting m these 
schools, and often develop into a kind of trinity, 
consisting of father, motlier, and son. The demi- 
urges, the syzygies, and the archons have also 
found a place in them. They often dissolve the 
literal meaning of the words and rest upon fan- 
tastical etymologies, and apparent similarities in 
sound and form are often the only basis for these 
extraordinary speculations which never lead to a 
logical conclusion. Almost every principle or law 
or even every name in the Bible is subjected to 
this peculiar process of sublimation, and all the 
thoughts float and run into one another as so 
many nebulai which change their shape and form 
constantly, and which elude the ^asp. It is all 
a world of mystical and fantastic imagery, in 
which only one principle is constant, idz. that the 
harmony of this world, and especially that of the 
celestial world, is dependent on carrying out these 
laws, and that Israel has the merit of being chosen to 
be the foremost representative of the Law, charged 
with its fulfilment, and thus guaranteeing not only 
the stability of the world, but its ultimate perfection. 

The conception of God is just as vague as all the 
rest, for each school seems to have had its oivn 
theory, and these are all hopelessly blended. God 
is the S6f (‘Infinite’), the Hoary Head, the 
Long Face (or, rather, the Long Suffering), Erech 
Appaim. He is the centre of various emanations, 
or rather manifestations. He is depicted as the 
head of the divine college, and very numerous are 
the anthropomorphic representations of the She- 
kinah, and just as vague and contradictory are 
the systems of creation and the many conceptions 
concerning the evil power (the other, or left, side) 
with its hosts of demons male and female, all 
wishing to join man for his destruction, to cover 
him, as it were, with so many keliphin, like in- 
visible skins. There is also to be found the 
Platonic theory of Ideas, or divine prototypes for 
every earthly creature. In one separate treatise, 
also embodied in the Z6hdr, the theory of metem- 
psychosis is taught, the existence of which can be 
traced back to very early times in Syria and 
Palestine no less than in Egypt, and ^yhich later 
became one of the new principles carried by the 
Gnostic and Manicluean sects into Europe. Two 
phj’siognomic treatises called ‘ The Secret of 
Secrets ’ have also found a place in this compilation. 

It is obvious from this brief sketch that a work 
of such complexitv cannot be the result of a single 
man’s activity. The utmost that can be said is 
that Moses de Leon either pieced some of these 
treatises together or copied them from older MSS 
in a haphazard manner. 

Interspersed througliout the book there are 
numerous tales and legends, some of which have 
parallels in the other Kabbinical literature, but a 
large number are quite independent and cannot be 
found anywhere else. Some apocalyptic visions 
are also recorded which have a character of their 
own, and the whole setting reminds one strongly 
of the literature of the monks and cenobites, or 
ascetics, in Egypt and Palestine — e.g. , the Lattsiaca 
of Palladius and others. The sages are represented 
as walking together in the open, discoursing on 
metaphysical problems, when they are joined by 
an aged man, the Saba, almost equal to the Abba 
in the Lausiaca, a Ta’yya, a travailing Arab, who 
explains the questions put and wno afterwards 


disappears, being either the prophet Elijah or soma 
other heavenly personage, even God Himself. The 
whole (licture is one wliich can only be conceived 
as drawn by one of these ascetics, given up to his 
meditations in tiie wilds of Galilee or in some part 
east of Jordan. 

Some beautiful hymns of a very exalted type, 
almost pantheistic, have enriclied this compilation 
and, together with these tales, have largely con- 
tributed to its great popularity among those who 
were unable to follow the mystical speculation 
contained in its pages. 

(6) Evidence from language. — The book, as 
printed, is not uniform. The largest part of it 
IS written in a peculiar Aramaic dialect, which is 
unquestionably Palestinian. It is not the classical 
form, but a popularly corrupted form, such as 
would be the living language of the people of 
Galilee between the Hellenistic and Arabic periods. 
It approximates partly to the language of the 
Palestinian Talmud, which is also of Galiltean 
origin, and in many' ways reminds one of the 
Targurn to Ecclesiastes. It is evidently the lan- 
guage spoken by the Jews in Galilee, who refused 
to adopt Greek and to wliom this was the only 
language. Some parts are written more correctly, 
others show greater corruption, and a few of the 
technical terms the present writer believes to be 
of Greek origin. Otner sections of the book are 
in Hebrew, also of a popular form. Corruptions 
in either portion, especially in the Ajamaic, are 
probably due to a large extent to the fault of 
copyists not fully conversant with the Aramaic, 
to whom these new words appeared strange. No 
forgery was intended, and even the association 
witli the name of Moses de Leon as author is out 
of the question, and, even as copyist, should perhaps 
be limited to that portion of the compilation 
which is specifically called the Z6har (for it must 
be made definitely clear that only a portion of the 
book has a right to claim this title). 

The problem thus presented can now be more 
easily solved. It must be once for all established 
that the book is a compilation of a large number 
of independent treatises which belong to a wider 
circle ; out of them a certain number have been 
selected in a haphazard manner and pieced together 
not by any author who endeavoured to write what 
it appears now to be, viz. a commentary to the 
five books of the Pentateuch, but by the enterpris- 
ing publishers and printers of the first editions. 
These men have collected and selected a certain 
number of books, one of which — the largest one — 
was the Z6hur, or, as it was called, the Midrash 
Ha-Z6har, or the Midrash of Rabbi Simeon b. 
Yobai. They have deliberately and arbitrarily 
arranged these writings together, like a chain or 
catena patrum, as a continuous commentary to the 
Pentateuch in the same manner as an unknown 
author has pieced together various other Midrashim 
of a Haggadic character and made out of them the 
well-known Yallpit. These writings were not in- 
tended to form continuous commentaries, and the 
largest portion deals almost exclusively udth the 
first part of Genesis, whilst originally there was 
no commentary at all to Deuteronomy. In order 
to obtain snch a commentary the publishers and 
printers transferred wholesale. portions from one 
section to another, and, whenever this was found 
impossible as the text had already been allocated 
to another section, they contented themselves with 
inserting a note to the effect that an appropriate 
commentary to these passages would be found in 
some of the preceding sections. They did not even 
keep the vanous portions carefully separated ; but, 
when the fragments were too small, they printed 
them one after the other, often omitting even the 
name, sometimes, however, inserting in the text the 
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title, such as Raza (‘Mystery’), which a reader 
could not now easily understand, being unaware 
of the fact that it was an interpolation. Thus it 
confuses still more the already difficult text. 

The printers, however, endeavoured to make it 
clear that the book published by them was a com- 
pilation of various treatises pieced together by 
them, for they stated on the title-page that in 
addition to the Sepher Ha-Z6har they had included 
in this publication the following: Sitre T6rah 
(‘Mysteries of the Tdrah'), Miarash Han^lam 
(‘The Hidden Midrash’), Tosefta (additions to 
some sections), Ra'ya Mehemna {' Pastor Jides,' 
‘The True Shepherd’) — thus far in the Mantua 
edition, and in the Cremona edition the following 
are also added : the Bahir, Midrash Ruth, Midram 
Ifazita (on Songs), the section Ta Razi (‘Come 
and Behold’), Hekhalot (‘The Halls of Heaven 
and Hell’), and again other additions, such as 
Pikkudim (‘Ordinances’). This fact, hitherto 
entirely ignored, is of decisive importance for the 
history of the Z6hdr, inasmuch as it proves that 
in the very first editions both of Mantua and 
of Cremona we have only a compilation before us, 
and not a homogeneous work. All the investi- 
gators who have taken the Z6hdr to be a homo- 
geneous compilation, the skilful forgery of an in- 
genious author, have been led completely astray. 

Moreover, no notice was taken day the scholars 
of the other books belonging to the same cycle. 
Nor have the two editions, which appeared almost 
simultaneously, been compared — the folio edition 
of Cremona (1658), Avhich already contains various 
texts printed side by side, and the other edition at 
Mantua (1558-60) with the introduction by Kabbi ^ 
Isaac de Lattes, in three quarto volumes, which 
has since become the authorized edition, all 
subsequent editions being faithful reprints page 
for page of this edition. The Cremona edition has 
only been reprinted twice, once in Lublin (1623) 
and a second time in Sulzbach with the help of the 
famous Knorr von Kosenroth (1684). In all the 
other (quarto) editions Genesis and Exodus 
form each a separate volume. The third volume 
contains the Zmar, etc., of the remaining three 
books of the Pentateuch. Curiously enough, even 
before the Z6har appeared in Mantua, the Tikkune 
ha-Z6hdr, or ‘Auditions and Improvements to 
ha-Z6hdr’ appeared in Mantua in 1657. It con- 
sists of 70 chapters, all dealing practically with 
the cosmogony and with the first verse of Genesis. 
They are all written in the same style (except that 
they are arranged in a more systematic order) and 
show the same peculiarities as the chief portion of 
the Z6har. The language is also Aramaic, and 
there is scarcely anything to distinguish one from 
another. The same holds good of the Z6har 
^adash, ‘ the New Z6hdr,’ which appeared for the 
first time in Salonica (1697), compiled from MSS 
brought from Palestine. It contains, in addition 
to the new ZOharic matter on the Pentateuch, 
similiar mystical commentaries to the five scrolls 
or Megilloth, i.e. Lamentations, Song, Esther, 
Ruth, and Ecclesiastes. 

In addition it may now be mentioned that the 
present writer possesses separate MSS of those 
writings which have been incorporated in the 
Zdhdr, such as Sitre T6rdh and fragments of Ra’ya 
Mehemna, all corroborating the view that the book 
in its printed form is a compilation made in modern 
times of older material. A further and more de- 
cisive proof is now found in the MS of the Zdhdr 
{Codex Caster, no. 747) in the present writer’s 

g ossession, older than the print and of Spanish 
iriental origin. It differs very considerably from 
the printed edition. It contains only parts of 
what is now called the Zdhdr, but none of the other 
texts which have been joined on to it in that 


edition. With the help of this MS also one of the 
chief problems connected with the Zdhdr can now 
be satisfactorily solved. It is well known that the 
book is ascribed to Rabbi Simeon b. Yohai of the 
2nd_ cent., and it was not very difficult for the 
critics to prove this claim untenable, inasmuch as 
the book in its entirety not only contains unques- 
tionable anachronisms but also refein in sundry 
passages to and quotes from the Talmud and even 
from later forms of liturgy. But this wrong as- 
sumption of Simeon b. Yohai’s autliorsliip rests 
upon a mistake or a neglect on the part of the 
printers. The opening formula has been omitted, 
and this made all the difference, for it is a well- 
known fact in the Midrashio literature that many 
an ancient book is quoted by the first name which 
is mentioned at the opening of the book ; it does 
not mean, e.g., that R. ICahana is the author of the 
Pesil^ta or R. Tanhuma of the Midrash which go 
under their names. The title is derived from the 
opening sentence where these two scholars are 
mentioned. There are other books of a similar 
character, such as Midrash Hazita, mentioned on 
the title-page of the Zdhdr and forming part of the 
compilation. It is the initial word of the book, 
and it is the same with the Midrash Tadeshe, etc., 
and the very title of the Zdhdr is probably derived 
from that name occurring in the opening sentence. 
In the MS, similarly, the opening formula is 
‘Patah R. Simeon b. Yohai,’ whieli would thus 
explain absolutely the origin of the title Midrash 
of R. Simeon b. Yohai, by which this Midrasli was 
quoted almost on its first appearance by the oldest 
authorities. This does not mean that R. Simeon 
was the author, but only that the book began mtb 
the mention of his name. Unfortunately the 
printers left out these initial words, for no obvious 
reason except perhaps in order to ^ve prominence 
to that weighty mystical pronouncement which 
stands as a fitting introduction to this mystical 
book. Now there can no longer be any question 
of connecting this book with R. Simeon and con- 
sidering him as the author. The anachronisms, 
on the other hand, are not general. The treatises 
embodied in the book may and probably do all 
belong to different periods. They represent a con- 
stant development which has been going on for a 
long time in various schools of Palestine. Each 
of these component elements must henpeforth be 
studied separately, for we are dealing with a mass 
of material accumulated during centuries, much of 
which is evidently of high antiquity. 

z. History and influence. — The history of Jeivish 
mysticism has still to be written, for much of it 
which is very old has for some reason or other been 
declared to be of more recent origin. The argn- 
mentum ex silentio has been too often used to 
prove the non-existence of mystic speculations in 
olden times in spite of the apocalyptic and magical 
literature which flourished already in the early 
centuries before and after the destruction of the 
Temple. The mystics had very little in common 
with the scholars; they very seldom committed 
their speculations to writing — it was all secret lore ; 
even that which they wrote doum they hid away 
carefully. Yet the continuity was not broken, and 
the secret doctrine was handed down from genera- 
tion to generation as Ifabb.ala, i.e. oral mystic 
tradition. Thus old and new were constantly 
blended ; to old systems of theosophic speculations 
newer were added, until it was found necessary to 
fix them in writing, and in this Ilabbalistic activity 
must be found the origin and the explanation of 
the Zdhdr and the Zbharic literature. In it we 
find embedded, side by side, those old speculations 
from the time of Philo downwards, on to probably 
the 6th and 6th cent., when they were the object 
of concentrated meditations in Galilee and there pre- 
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served until the time when they became the common 
property of sciiolars and mystics alike. It would 
be easy to trace almost every phase and aspect 
of older mysticism which flourished in Syria, 
Palestine, and Egypt in one page or another of the 
books referred to ; they will often stand together 
on one page. It is therefore futile to draw up the 
system of the !^^ahbala contained in the Z6h&r, and 
those systems that have hitherto been evolved out 
of that book are only partial representations of one 
section or another, far from exhausting even one 
of the many writings embedded in the Z6har. 
Mystical commentators have felt this, and hai-e 
therefore often singled out one portion as the 
object of their interpretation. Such has been the 
case with the so-called Idra Rahba, ‘ The Big Hall,’ 
and Idra Zi/tta, ‘ The Small Hall,’ in Num. and 
Dent., or again theiS'i^Am de Seniuta, ‘The Book 
of the Veiled Mystery,’ in Exodus. These were 
treated either together with other treatises or 
published and commented upon separately. 

The philosophic movement which found its 
highest expression in Maimonides’ (t 1204) Guide 
of the Perplexed led to a rationalistic interpreta.- 
tion of the Law, which by its very extravagance 
called forth the mystical reaction which succeeded 
in practically extinguishing it. 

The l^abbalistic doctrine then received a great 
impetus through the works of Nahmanides (1263), 
especially through his widely read and highly 
appreciated commentary to the Pentateuch. 

Mysticism flourished then. There were other 
great scholars who had been deeply impressed by 
the older i^abhalistic speculations by Nahmanides, 
Solomon b. Adrat, and others who had formed a 
school of mystics in Palestine, and especially in 
Acco. These schools were probably revivals of 
older schools and mystic circles which continued 
to flourish unobserved in the mountains and 
caverns of Galilee, and also on the banks of the 
Jordan, where from immemorial times schools of 
prophets, of ascetics and recluses, of Essenes and 
Hasidtm, have continued their mystical specula- 
tions and contemplative life. The storm of the 
Crusade swept over those parts, destroyed the 
schools, and arove the adepts into other countries. 
The remnants of their literature were also carried 
far and wide, and that is, to the present writer’s 
mind, the only explanation of the sudden appear- 
ance in the 12th and 13th centuries of such a large 
number of mystical writings ; it is probable that 
some of these fell into the hands of Moses de Leon, 
if he is at all to be connected with it. They re- 
present often divergent tendencies, and are the 
outcome of various schools of thought. 

The i^.abbala entered into ever-widening circles, 
especiafly as men of the highest authority in 
Rabbinical learning confessed themselves to be 
students of it. No_ Avonder, therefore, that the 
new mass of i^ahhalistic material should overflow 
its narrower borders and cover practically the 
whole field of Jewish learning. The political per- 
secutions to Avhich they were exposed also drove 
the JeAVB more and more to an inner contemplative 
life. ^ Soon after their appearance these mystical 
writings spread far and wide, and Avithin a short 
space of time had conquered the mind of the 
people. 

Menahem Recanati (1290-1330) already makes 
full use of this Midrash of JR. Simeon b, YoJiai in 
his commentary to the Pentateuch, in Avhich he 
gives large abstracts — a fcAv years only, ns it Avere, 
after the death of Moses de Leon. And, if it could 
M proA'ed that the author of the iifinai Hasappir 
(Jerusalem) had lived before that period, that 
would at once destroy the legend of de Leon’s 
authorship, for he also quotes large portions from 
the Z6hdr. Be that as it may, the Z6hSr hence- 


forth held undisputed SAvay, and it was nniversally 
accepted in the form of the Mantua edition Avhich 
had the ‘ imprimatur ’ of R. Isaac de Lattes. All 
the other mystical Avritings, some of Avhich, as 
shoAvn, were of equal antiquity and of equal im- 
portance, Avere none the less considered of less 
value. 

The influence of the Zdhdr became still greater 
when a new mystical school rose again in Galilee 
in the middle of the 16th century. There R. 
Isaac Luria (1534-72) evolved a ncAV sj'stem of 
!^abba1a, a further development of some of the 
leading principles found in the Zdhdr, and founded 
a school in Safed. It became the ruling system, 
being further developed by his colleagues and 
pupils, 3ayim Vital Calabreze (t 1620), Moses 
Cordovero (t 1570), and Meir Popers (t 1662). The 
Jews became then so deeply immersed in the 
study of the If abhala, and so much intoxicated by 
the fumes of these mystical speculations, that they 
easily fell a prey to the Me.ssianic claims of Sliab- 
bethai Sebi. The pseudo-Messiah, his prophet 
Nathan of Gaza, and most of his folloAA’ers Avere 
deeply versed in the study of the Zdhdr, and Avere 
able to manipulate its obscure Avordings to further 
their OAvn purposes. Real learning Avas sapped by 
this mystic teaching of the Zdhdr, AvhicI) super- 
seded the study of the Talmud and of Rabbinical 
literature. A prominent place having been given 
to the eflicacy of prayers and their mystical mean- 
ing, the Avhole character of the Prayer Book 
became almost totally changed by the introduction 
of mystical formulas, and by the interpolation of 
mystical names and symbols which almost entirely 
destroyed the sublime simplicity of the original 
diction. Through the influence of the Zdhdr and 
the ^abhalS, a neiv mystical force Avas developed 
among the Jeivs. A spiritual love, an immersion 
in the Divine, Avas taught by the founder of the 
^jfa-sldlm to be of higher value, if possible, than the 
strict observance of the letter of the Laiv. Thus 
light and shadow, action and reaction, have suc- 
ceeded one another Avith the spread of the _!l^abbala, 
and notably of the Zdhdr and the Z6hario literature. 
Its influence is noAv greatly on the Avane, and the 
time has therefore come Avhen all the probleras con- 
nected with that literature can again be taken up 
and studied in the light of independent scholar- 
ship. 

The study of the ^fabhala and subsequently 
of the Zdhdr was not limited to Jeivs alone. 
One has only to mention Pico della Mirandola, 
Reuchlin, Paracelsus, and even Luther to shoAV 
the keen interest Christian scholars have taken 
in it. Many a Christian scholar found in the 
Zdhdr proof of the dogmas of the Trinity, hence a 
large number of pamphlets c. 1650-1800. Especi- 
ally meritorious Avas the Avork of Knorr von 
Rosenroth, whose Knbbala Denudata (i., Sulzbach, 
1677-78, ii., Frankfort, 1684) has remained the 
most reliable source for subsequent Christian 
scholars, doAvn to the latest translation in The 
Kabbnla Unveiled, by S. L. Maegregor Mathers 
(London, 1887). 

JeAvish commentators ever since the appearance 
of the Zdhdr have been hu-sy drawing up glossaries 
of its rare and technical expressions, and then 
explaining the text itself, or laying doAvn rules of 
exegetical interpretation. Some attempted to 
draAV up a system of the Cabbalistic teaching of 
the Zdhdr, but these stood already under the in- 
fluence of Luria and his school. Toivards the 
middle of the 18th cent., and in Italy before that 
time, doubts began to he raised as to the genuino- 
ness of the authorship, and practically the whole 
controversy turned round the one question as to 
whether the Zdhdr was written by R. Simeon b. 
Yohai or not. A commentary to the whole of the 
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ZOhdr, consisting of twelve folio volumes, the work 
of a modem scholar in Morocco, was seen by 
the present writer many years ago, in MS, but so 
far all traces of its whereabouts seem to have been 
lost. 

liiTERATORE. — The fullest bibliography on the Z6har and 
ZOharic literature down to 1863 is that given by J. Fnrst, 
Bibliotheca Judaica, iii. [Leipzig, 1803] 329.^35. For additional 
bibliography see JE^ s.v. ' Zohar,' xii. 693, to which may be 
added the French translation by Pavly M, GASTEK. 

ZOROASTRIANISM, — Zoroastrianism is the 
relicious doctrine attributed to Zoroaster which 
gradually became the prevalent religion of Iran 
and notably was the State religion under the 
Sasanian dynasty (A.D. 211-640). It is still pro- 
fessed by the Parsis of Bombay and by some 
siioradic communities in Persia. Zoroastrianism 
is one of the most interesting religions of the 
world. Its doctrines and rites are well known 
either in their present form or as they are to be 
found in the Pahlavi books and in the Avesta 
{q.v.]. 

I. Zoroaster (Zarathushtra). — There is much 
obscurity concerning the person of the founder 
and the time and place of lus preaching. Although 
the Avesta is tlie Zoroastrian Bible, it is quite 
certain that only a small portion of the book can 
with probability be regarded as the work of the 
prophet. That portion is the Gathas, or versified 
preachings, written in a dialect slightly different 
from the language of the rest of the Avesta. The 
Gathic dialect, tlie late Avestan dialect, and the 
language of the inscriptions of the Achasmenids 
are three closely related forms of Old Iranian. 

In the Gathas Zoroaster appears as a very real 
and human personality, devoid of all the marvellous 
features wliich surround him in later literature. 
He is presented there as the son of Pourashaspa 
of the Spitama family. For ten years he had only 
one disciple, Maidhyoiinaonha, his cousin. At last 
he converted to his doctrine VlshtSspa, a local 
prince ; but the Gathas show that much resistance 
still was offered to the prophet, who, in some 
places, exhibits signs of anxiety. He had under- 
taken to reform not only the beliefs but also the 
.social habits of the tribes of Eastern Iran among 
which he had settled. His desire was to deter 
them from nomadic life and to induce them to 
devote themselves to husbandry. Accordiim to 
tradition, Zoroaster had come from Western Iran 
(he is represented as a native of Raghre in Media), 
a region which was more advanced in civilization. 
He was, so it seems, trying to introduce tlie 
Western customs into the wilder districts of the 
East. The names of Zoroaster and all the persons 
of his and Vishtaspa’s families have nothing 
mythical about them, but refer to horses, camels, 
etc. In later tradition Zoroaster’s birth has been 
surrounded with marvels. He was supposed to 
have inherited the xvarenahh ( = 0. Pens. /nmnA), 
or ‘ glory,’ of Yima, the law-giver of ancient ages. 
The daevas repeatedly sought to kill him. Ahura 
Mazdah and the amcsha spentas entered into com- 
munication with him and revealed to him the 
tenets of the new faith. He is represented ^ 
having subsequently travelled in Bactria and in 
Seistan. 

Vishtaspa’s conversion took place after the 
prophet had given miraculous signs of his power. 
It was followed by a long series of wars against 
the unbelievers. During those battles Zoroaster 
was killed near an altar with a group of priests. 
There was all the time a conflict going on between 
the sage and sorcerers — a feature which is probably 
truer to the facts than most of the other elements 
of the legend. Zoroaster rvas a Magian who, no j 
doubt, rebelled against the practices of the majority j 
of the members of his corporation. As will be I 


shorvn later, Zoroaster’s doctrine is a reform and 
an epuration. 

The Magi [a.v.) are mentioned by Herodotus as 
a Median tribe along -with the 'Api^avrol (‘the 
nobles ’) and a few other names which may have 
refen'ed to groups of the population more or less 
similar to the Indian castes. In liluseon, new sen, 
ix. 121, the present writer has interpreted the 
name 'Magi’ as meaning ‘the helpful, thecurers 
or the averters of evil spirits’ (cf. Gr. Mo^dau-, 
This is quite consistent with 
what is known of their activities through the 
statements of the ancients. Astyages consulted 
them as oneiromancers.* They were astrologers, 
physicians, magicians. While there is little trace 
of those functions in the Avesta, two of their most 
characteristic customs have crept into Zoroastrian- 
ism—probably after Zoroaster^s time: the giving 
over of dead bodies to the vultures and the next- 
of-kin marriages. The former of those practices 
is apparently borrowed from the populations of 
Central Asia, whose shamans are a Kind of proto- 
type of the Magians. 

Although Zoroaster occupies a very special 
position among those Magians, he has been re- 

f arded by the Greeks as the Magian^ctr excelhnce. 
_'olk-etymology has connected ZojpoiaTmjf with 
aar/ip and has contributed in associating (Jhaldaean 
astrology with the Iranian sage. The Magi of 
Persia gradually adopted a form of Zoroastrianism 
conibined with Jess exalted beliefs (cf. below). In 
this way the name of Zoroaster was attached to 
Magians and magic by the Greeks, who do not seem 
to have bad— at an ancient period— any clear idea 
of the prophet's own teaching and real personality. 
In ancient as well as in modern times Persia was 
a country of religious thought. Moreover, the 
Aryans there were in contact with the ideas of 
Semites, Sumerians, Caucasians.’ The unity of 
faith as it is found in Sasanian times is the final 
stage of an evolution and has resulted in the 
suppression of the records concerning the other 
forms of Mazdreism which existed in Media and 
Persia and of which some scanty trace seems to 
have been preserved in Armenian literature.* 
Zoroastrianism ignores the A ehamienians. On 
the other hand, neither these kings nor Herodotus, 
their contemporary, mention the name of the 
prophet. Tliis circumstance, of course, is not in 
favour of the opinion often given that Darius and 
his successors were faithful Zoroastrians.* 

2 . His reform, — Herodotus gives a description 
of the religion of the Persians wliich applies naniir- 
ably to what we know of primitive Aryan religion. 

‘The Persians ascend the highest peaks of the mountains 
and offer sacrifice to Zeus, calling the whole vault of the sky 
Zeus, niid they also sacrifice to Sun, Moon, Earth, Fire, Water 
and Winds. . . . 

I For many Persians this sky-god may still have 
been called Dyaus pitar. The Achfemenian in- 
scriptions, however, show that Darius called his 
supreme god Auraniazda, like the Zoroastrians, 
and this deity appears there with the lofty features 
which he possesses in the Avesta. He has an 
omnipotent will (vashrm) and an absolute power 
{xshathra). There are representations of Die ‘ con- 
fessions ’ (fravarti=Av. jravashi) or genii of the 
Mazdseans, an expression preserved also in the 
name of the Median king Pliraortes. Names like 
Artaxerxes, Artaphernes, etc., show reverence 
both for arta {Av.=asha), ‘truth,’ ‘justice,’ and 
for farnah {Ay.^xvaremhh), ‘supernatural glory 
of the kings.’ Moreover, there is a solemn con- 

1 Herod. 1. 107. , , 

* The Mossagetas and Oaspli are reported o* exposinir then 
coTpsea (Moulton, Early Zoroastrianiem, p. 102). 

» A. Jleillet, JA vii. 127. , 

* Most recently in Dhalla’e Zoroastrian Theology, 

■ » Herod, i. 13- cf. art. Aryan Reliqion. 
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demnation of drauga, ‘ lie,’ -which recalls the hatred 
of the Zoroastrian for the druj. On the other 
hand, the specific name of the spirit of lie, Angra 
Mainyu, is not mentioned, while much emphasis 
is laid on other gods (aniyd hagaha), and especially 
on Mithra and Anahita. 

Now, it is precisely the originality of Zoroaster’s 
reform to have rejected all the ‘other gods,’ in- 
cluding those two prominent deities who later 
found their way bacK into Zoroastrianism. The 
use of representations for the gods and the practice 
of burial are other un-Zoroastrian features, so that 
one is impressed equally by the striking resem- 
blances and the essentim differences between the 
two creeds. Darius’s _ Mazdieism represents pre- 
cisely the kind of miliev, in which Zoroastrianism 
could have arisen as a special sect, under the 
influence of a reformer inspired by an exalted 
religious ideal. It is probable that Zoroaster’s 
school, although it bad not yet taken hold of Iran 
at large, had already existed for some time at 
that period. The name of Darius’s supreme god, 
Auramazda, is a crystallization of Mazdah Ahura, 
‘ Wisdom, the Lord,’ as it appears in the Gathas. 
The language of those hymns is much more archaic 
than Darius’s language. Both versification and 
expression in Zoroaster’s sermons have a flavour 
of antiquity quite familiar to a reader of the Veda. 
The fact that the dialect is different from the 
normal form of the sacred language of the Avesta 
makes it almost certain that it was the vernacular 
actually spoken by the prophet. This obliges us 
to push the date of his publication back at least 
two centuries before Darius’s reign. This impres- 
sion can only be confirmed by the great phonetic 
adulteration in the names of the Mazdasan religious 
terms as they appear in Pahlavi, the vernacular 
of Persia from 300 B.C. onwards.' While the 
Pahlavi translation of the later parts of the Avesta 
is not too far from the original, it gives a very 
poor rendering of the Gdtnds, which have been 
misunderstood both in their expression and in 
their spirit. The translation of those hymns by 
J. Darmesteter, based mainly on the Pahlavi 
rendering, is a demonstration ah absurdo of the 
impossibility of understanding the Gathas in the 
atmosphere of the 2nd cent. A.D. Darmesteter’s 
great eflbrt to place the composition of the whole 
Avesta in that period is no less of a failure. His 
argument is only secondarily based on a few 
passages of the latest parts of the Avesta which 
may show traces of Judaic or Buddhistic literature. 
His main reason for placing the Avesta in Neo- 
Platonic times is derived from resemblances 
between the religious allegories of the Gathas 
and the dvvdixeis of Philo, and especially between 
Vohu Manah and the Logos. This circumstance 
has also struck Lagrange.^ ‘ To suppose the guthic 
system old,’ he says, ‘is to suppose tlie develop- 
ment of philosophy before the Greeks.’ The fault 
of those scholars is that they have mistaken ethical 
abstractions or allegories for philosophical concepts 
and have ignored the fact that the antiquity of 
most of those very conceptions is vouclisafed by 
their presence both in the proper names of ancient 
Persia and in the Veda. 

Asha (aria), ‘justice,* ‘truth,’ the law of men, gods, and the 
universe Is the Vedic ffu. It appears in Artatama, the name 
of a llittani king, and later in Artaxerxcs, Artaphernes, 
Artachsees, etc. Armaiti, ‘prudence,' ‘wisdom,* is the Vedic 
Aramati, ‘ prudence,’ ^iety ’ ; Haurvatat, ‘ salvation,’ ’ health,’ 
is Ved. taurvalall- Xshathra Yairya, ‘wished-for kingdom,’ 
recalls the kfatra of Varupa, the great moral god of India, 
protector of the fta, in the same way as Mazdah is the god 
of the asha (=arfo). Varupa is called ‘Wise Asuta,’ just as 
Uazdkh is ‘Asura-Wisdom.’ 


lO(rXayvo=Verethraghna,Miopo=MIthra,4>appo*=Xvarenafih, 
SaopnoaposXshathra Vairya, on the Indo-Scythlan coins— Vohu 
Manan la rendered In Strabo by ’Opaviit. 

* RB, 1904. pp. 42, 109. 


The very name of Ahura Mazd&h, often regarded 
as characteristic of Zoroastrianism, has been found 
in a list of Assyrian gods published by Scheil ' in 
the form of Assara Mazoash. It is immediately 
followed by the seven igigi, or ‘good spirits,’ 
which suggests that the association of Ahura 
Mazdah with the amesha spentas, ‘ immortal holy 
spirits,’ may be an old one like that of Varuna 
with the adityas in Indla.“ There are many 
abstractions in the Veda. It is clear that Zoroaster 
has combined in a coherent ethical system data 
which he found around him, transmitted in the 
teachings of the sages of Iran as well as of India. 
By comparing the religion of the Gathas with that 
of the oldest Vedic hymns and with what is knoum 
of the cun-ent beliefs of ancient Iran one can form 
an idea of Zoroaster’s originality. The Vedas 
Imew of two series of gods, (1) the devasi sky, 
light, storm, etc., i.e. gods ns powers of nature 
(sensuous deities — Seal), and (2) the asuras, or gods 
in their relation to men as protectors of morality, 
inspiring awe, reverence, and fear (Satyoyes). 
Varuna, the great asura, was the ethical god 
par excellence. In later times the term astira 
came to be used of dreaded deities and evil spirits 
(the moral aspect of divinity with the Aryans 
was mostly associated with the cult of the souls — 
e.g., in the Great Erinyes), while the devas became 
the real gods. The exaltation 6f Ahura Mazdah 
in Iran, which is certainly older than Zoroaster, 
shows that there was a school there promoting 
the ethical side of religion. As Herodotus shows, 
however, the people remained attached to the 
daevas{ = devas). Darius’s religion is a combination 
in which the Magian ethical system is predominat- 
ing. The same compromise eventually prevailed 
in later matured Zoroastrianism, which accepted 
Mithra (god of light, etc.), Anahita (goddess of 
water, great motlier), and the sacriheo of the 
haoma (=Ved. soma, ‘the drink of life’). The 
old mythical apparel came back in the yashts, or 
hymns, addressed to the moon, Sirius, the god 
of victory, etc. But Zoroaster carefully avoids 
alluding to any of those deities and condemns the 
sacrifice of haoma duraosha * practised by the kavis. 
This very name, execrated in the Gathas, is 
applied to the devotees of the devas in India and 
reappears in late Mazdroism as the name of a 
dynasty of legendary heroes. Zoroaster is evidently 
a radical reformer wishing to extricate the strict 
monotheism which existed potentially around him 
from all the concessions which it was making to 
tradition, and to rid man completely from all 
allegiance to deities implicated in magic. 

■rhe systematic character of his reform is even 
more clearly seen in his way of handling the moral 
abstractions. Much older than liimself, they had 
had time to receive a materialization in the religion 
of the people, while their abstract meaning liad 
not been lost by tlie priests. In Zoroaster's writ- 
ings their moral meaning is always the real one, 
unmistakable for the initiated devotee, but at the 
same time there is in many pa.ssagcs an allusion to 
the material aspect of the hj-postasis, so that 
sometimes the text has both an esoteric and an 
exoteric meaning. 


Bo in Yt. xxxi. 10 the ‘cattle-tcndine husbandnmn’ is called 
•the roan that furthers Vohu-Manah,’ ‘ Good Mind,’ while tor a 
simple devotee this would apply to Vohu Manah os the protect- 
ing genius of cattle. Xshathra Vairya is the ‘ Kingdom to bo 
wished for,’ the ‘ reign of Justice and of Mazdih." but It Is also 
‘the genius of metals.' In l'». xxx. 7 one sees how both con- 
ceptions are reconciled : ‘ By thy retributions through the 
roetal, man may gain the prize.’ That prize is often called 
ashathra savannam (‘kingdom of blessings'). It Is paradise, 
the kin^om of the righteous, which will follow the universal 
ordeal through the molten metal. Asho (stArta) ‘Law,’ 
•Right' is the genius of Dre, and, in Ys. xxxlv. 4, it is easy to 


1 lire. xiv. 100. s Of. art. OaxAZzi. 

» i’etma, xxxiL 14. 
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find that the connexion existed in Zoroaster’s times, although 
Asha in his writings always means ‘Ijaw’: 'Of thy Fire, O 
Ahura, that is mig-hty through Law (Asha), we desire that it 
may be for the faithful (ashavan) delight . . And, indeed, 
the relation of fire to the great law of the universe is much 
older, since it already transpires in the Vedas in which agni, 
‘fire,’ is called prathamajas ptasga,'^ 'primogenitus Legis,’ 
rtaprajdta,^ ‘natus de Lege,’ and very often rta'oan, 'the 
faiHiful of Law." 

Armaiti, ‘Good Purpose,’ ‘Prudence,’ ‘Devotion,’ was at the 
same time a name of the earth, as shown, e.g., in a passage like 
Ye. xlvii. 3, which literally reads: ’Thou art, 0 Mazdah, the 
Holy Father of that Spirit (Vohu Manah) that has created for 
us the Ox, bringer of blessings. Good Purpose (Armaiti) is his 
pasture gH'ing him peace.’ 

Comparison with parallel passages shows that Xshathra, ‘ the 
Kingdom,’ is compared to a meadow, 3 that the Ox, bringer of 
blessings, is another name of the paradise.'* The passage, 
therefore, was quite spiritual, but, no doubt, the uninitiated 
were likely to find in it an invocation to obtain from Mazdah, 
through the genius of cattle, that he bestow cattle, while earth 
would provide meadows and peace would reign. Similarly 
Haurvatat, ‘Perfect Happiness,’ and Ameretat, “immortality,’ 
may express the blessings of future life, but they are also water 
and plants, and in Ys. li. 7 both meanings are present together: 

‘ Give me, O Thou, the creator of cattle, water and plants, give 
me immortality and perfect happiness.' 

In everything, thus, the reform of Zoroaster 
appears to us as a purification, a spiritualization 
of the beliefs current at the time among both the 
sages and the people. It is also a systematization. 
The preacher has built up a coherent religious 
doctrine out of elements provided by a tradition in 
■whioli tlie ethical element was predominating. 

3. His doctrine. — The substance of Zoroaster’s 
doctrine is to be found in this sentence of Tiv. xxx. : 

‘The two primal spirits who revealed themselves in vision os 
twins are the Better and the Bad in thought, word and action. 
And between these two the wise knew to choose aright, the 
foolish not so.’ 

This is the essence of Zoroaster’s morals which 
developed later into a large cosmogonic system. 
By his right choice the man who obeys law 
(ashavan) helps in the final victory of the good 
spirit, the spirit of the wise lord (Aliura Mazdah), ^ 
over the spirit of deceit and treachery (druj, Anm-a : 
MainyuJ. Inspired by a right mind (Vohu Manali), ! 
he takes his stand against the whole world of the 
druj, its satellites (daeva), its priests (huvi, kara- 
pan), its sorcerers (yatu) and fairies (pairika), and 
its cult (sacrifices of living creatures and of the 
intoxicating drink, haoma). He repudiates with 
■special emphasis nomadic life with brigandage and 
strife, the life of infidels (dregvant) and Turks. 
He leads with wisdom of purpose (armaiti) an 
orderly existence, according to law (asha), in 
obedience (sraosha) to the good spirit represented 
by a moral adviser (ratu). In this way he will 
realize in this world and hereafter the ‘ wished-for 
kingdom’ (Xshathra Vairya), the kingdom of 
hle.ssing.s, the kingdom of the best ( Vahista manah), 
the good reward (ashi, ado) with perfect happiness 
(Haurvatat) and immortality (Ameretat), that will 
follow the last ordeal (yah mazishta) and the reno- 
vation of the world (frnsho-kereti). 

4. Mazdffiism matured,— AJtliongh pure Zoroas- 
trianism was not very mjystical, it was fairly 
abstract and was very radical in its rejection of 
some essential elements of traditional Persian 
religion. The profound impression which the 
prophet made on some elements of the Iranian 
population has gradually secured the victory to 
the doctrine bearing his name, but only at_ the 
price of a compromise with the current beliefs. 
Dualism lo.ses its strictly moral character. It is 
interpreted in terms derived from the old mythical 
contest found among both Babylonians (Marduk 
and Tiamat, Zu and Enlil,' etc.) and Aryans 
(storm-myths in which some god of light or sky 
kills a dragon). 

There were from the beginning two principles, 

1 Sigveda, x. v. 7. » Ib. n. xxiii. 15. 

s Te. xlviii. 11. * Ib. xliv. 6-12. 

• M. Jaatrow, The Ret. of Bab. and Aetj/r., Boston, 1898, pp. 
538 S. 


independent, hostile, and essentially opposed to 
one another. The evil spirit (Pahl. Ahrinian), 
spirit of darkness, having arisen from the abyss, 
has rushed to destroy the light and the creatures 
of Ormazd (= Ahura Mazdah). The latter hits 
him with the Ahuna-vairya prayer as a weapon, 
but the fight is not concluded. There will be a 
period during which there will he some kind of 
equilibrium between the power of the two spirits. 
The good spirit will finally conquer. There are 
pure and helpful creatures in tlie service of 
Ormazd, and impure ones constituting the host of 
his opponent. 'The whole world is divided in that 
way. Any defilement of a good being by an im- 
pure one heljis Ahrinian, but the moral contest of 
Zoroaster is introduced into this system also, and 
by his ‘right choice,’ his good deeds, good words, 
and good thoughts, man is fighting for the victory 
of Ormazd. 

Mazdiean dualism approaches monotheism 
closely, since Ormazd is to prevail ultimately and 
since the evil spirit is a mere negative entity. 
Moreover, serious efforts were made in Iran to re- 
duce dualism to unity. The Zervanites placed 
zervan akarana, ‘ unlimited time,’ at the beginning 
of things. Others presented hakht, ‘fate,’ as the 
ruler of everything. In that dnalisbic division of 
the universe the daevas as a whole have remained 
the servants of Ahriman, and among them are even 
Indra and Nasatya (=ASvins), who are among the 
most revered gods of the Indo-Iranians. Yet, 
under the name of yazatas, a few have been 
admitted into the host of Ormazd. Among them 
in particular is Mithra, god of contracts and oaths, 
eye of Mazdah, the god that gives victory to the 
armies. His association with the sun, his part as 
a mediator, as a benefactor of mankind by his 
killing of the primeval hull, etc., are explained in 
arc. Mithraism. The longest hymn of the Late 
Avesta (Yasht x.) is addressed to Mithra. It is 
one of the finest, with Yasht v., devoted to Ardvi 
Sura Anahita (Y+5), the female member of the 
great Persian triad : Mazdah— Mithra — _Anahit5. 
She is ‘lady of waters' and ‘lady of birth,’ the 
Iranian equivalent of Ishtar and of the Sumerian 
Nin-Ella.^ She is sometimes identified ^yith a 
mythical source on Mount Hara, from which all 
waters flow down in a thousand outlets, fertilizing 
the earth. 

Another yazata enjoying a very special position 
is Atar, ‘ fire.’ For indo-Iranians fire was the 
most essential part of the cult. Their priests were 
atharvan, ‘fire-priests.’ Fire was conceived as a 
representative of divine essence on earth. It was 
the great source of life, burning in tlie bodies of 
men and animals (as vohu fryana, ‘good friend’), 
in the stems of plants (urvazishta), in air and 
ether, in paradise itself. As herezisavahh, 'very 
useful,’ it shoots up before Ahura Mazdah and is 
kept with great care in the fire temples. The fire 
tiiat represents the emanation of divine essence in 
kings is the famous xvarenahh (=0, Vets, farnah) 
mentioned above. It decides the fate of the kings. 
The Avesta preserves a curious myth in which 
Frangrasyan (Pers. Afrasiyab), a fiend, ® 
series of onrushes endeavours to catch hold of the 
xvarenahh, just in tlie same way as Zu on high 
battles for the tablets of fate in Chaldtean 
mythology.* . 

As to verethraghna, the genius of victory, ne 
was destined to a brilliant destiny in some quarters 
— e.g., in Armenia, where, under the name of 
Vahakan, he usurped all the Herculean exploits 
of a dragon-killer attributed in turn in Iran te 
Thraetaona (Pers, Faridfln), Keresaspa, ana 
Bnstani. . , - 

The amesha spentas, ‘holy immortal beings, 

1 at JAOSxxx.yi. SOI. * Jartrow, P. 5W- 
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however, officially remain at the head of the 
Zoroastrian pantheon of good gods.^ They form 
the court of Ormazd, and, although their moral 
aspect is not forgotten, their material functions 
have become paramount. Ahriman is able to 
neutralize those archangels with a host of arch- 
demons which incarnate the opposites of the 
virtues represented by the ameslm Rentas. Among 
them is Alta Manah, ‘ bad spirit,’ opposed to Vohu 
Manah, Aeshma daeva, ‘ violence ’ (the Asmodeus 
of Tobit’s story), etc. 

If the amesha spmtas may be considered as 
archangels, protectors of the most important 
portions of creation, the fravashi (Pahl./mwarit) 
are like the guardian-angels of all individual 
persons.^ They are a duplicate of the soul, exist- 
ing before birth and uniting themselves to the soul 
after death. The name seems to mean ‘confes- 
sion,’ ‘conscience,’ and may be an equivalent of 
daend, ‘ conscience,’ ‘ religion,’ which survives a 
man and is shaped after liis conduct during life. 
In origin, however, the fravashi probably are dii 
manes, and their festival among the Parsis has all 
the characters of an all-solils’ day. Gcnsh iirvan, 

‘ the soul of the ox,’ is to be considered as the 
fravashi, the deified soul, of the ox, and as such 
the protector of cattle and of all the good things 
of which it is the symbol. The fravashi of all 
creatures existed already before creation proper. 
Moreover, the creation of all living things was 
dependent upon the production of a prototype. 
The ‘tree of all seeds’ and the gaokerena, ‘ox- 
hom,’ ‘ tree of life,’ growing in the sea Vourukasha, 
are causing all plants to grow and thrive. The 
primeval bull contained the germs of all animals, 
and, as mentioned above, its soul nourishes and 
protects the animal world. The first man, Gaya 
Maretan, born from the sweat of Ormazd, perished, 
but his seed brought forth the first pair, Masliya 
and Mashyoi, from whom all mankind has de- 
scended. The soul of Gaya is invoked with that 
of the bull. 

Against all those prototypes of good creation 
Ahnman spent his rage. Against the gaoherena- 
tree he formed a lizard in the deep water of 
Vourukasha, that it might injure the tree, but the 
marvellous /wr-fish protected it. The primeval 
ox was also killed by Ahriman, according to the 
Bundahishn, while another myth represents 
Mithra as the slayer of the animal. Gaya Maretan 
was a victim of the demons. His seed only escaped, 
preserved by Armaiti as goddess of the earth. 

The cosmogonic struggle is thus found in all 
aspects of the Zoroastrian creed. As said before, 
it is also the leading feature in the moral and 
religious life of the faithful. By the practice of 
virtue man places himself on the side of Mazdah. 
By sin he makes himself a prey to evil spirits. 
Tne duties of the righteous are the upkeep of the 
worship of Ormazd and the yazatas, the preserva- 
tion of the sacred fire, and the veneration of the 
dead. 

Of personal virtues it is honesty and straight- 
forwardness that are most liighly valued. Scrupu- 
lous purity is demanded, and this consists not ouly 
in abstinence from adultery, rape, unnatural vice, 
and the like, but also in all manner of ritual per- 
formances relating to sexual relations and to all 
contact with ceremonially unclean persons or 
objects, especially corpses,® Charity towards the 
poor and nospitality towards the stranger are 
likewise preached as virtues. In the s^ere of 
social virtues, down from Zoroaster’s time, the 
duty of the tillage of the soil and of cattle-breed- 
ing is exalted to the rank of a primary virtue. 
The tenderest care surrounds the ox and the dog. 
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This extremely moral code is marred to a certain 
extent by the childish character of some minute 
observances for which, in the Vendidad, sanctions 
are provided iw grave as those which refer to 
genumely criminal actions. Thus it is as grave 
an offence, e.g,, to refuse food to a dog as to allow 
a priest to die of starvation.^ For a Western 
conscience the code is also disfigured by the 
canonization as a virtue in the Pahlavi books of 
the_ khvetuhh-ddh, ‘incestuous marriage.’ This 
carious aberration was probably due to a custom 
of the nobility desirous to preserve purity of blood 
and breeding. Parsis to-day deny that the word 
in question is to be translated in tliis way at all.® 

The penances imposed for the expiation of sins or 
the_ removal of pollution are manifold. They are 
indicated at length in the Vendidad, which en- 
larges especially on the number of blows with an 
ox-goad. Offerings later replaced those bodily 
penances. Certain crimes, such as cremation and 
sins against nature, cannot be expiated and make 
the guilty ‘ lost body,’ i.e. irretrievably 
the prey of the druj. This should be understood 
to mean that no good acts could make up for those 
great sins, since Zoroastrianism in its doctrine of 
merits accepts the principle of compensation. 

S. Zoroastrian worship. — The Zoroastrian 
temples contain the urn in which the holy fire 
burns. Over it perfumes are sprinkled from time 
to time. Five times a day a mwed, ‘ priest,’ enters 
the room. The lower part of his face is covered 
with a veil (Av. paitidCina), preventing his breath 
from polluting the sacred fire, and his hands are 
gloved. He lays down a log of sandal-wood and 
recites three times the wordsauz/imafa, duzhukhia, 
duzhvarshfa, to repel ‘evil thoughts, evil words, 
evil deeds.’ Every Zoroastrian has, moreover, a 
sacred fire in his own house. 

The liturgy includes the daily recitation of a few 
verses of the Avesta. For this purpose the sacred 
book has been divided into short portions which 
are arranged according to the date on wliich thej’ 
must be recited, not -according to thpir natural 
interrelation, exactly like the Gospels in a Missal, 
While he recites the prayers, the priest holds in 
bis hands the baresman, or bundle of twigs. 

Each month and each day has its patron. The 
chief feasts are the New Year (Pers. nauroz), the 
equinoxes consecrated to hlithra, the gahanbars at 
the change from one season to another, the days 
of the dead at the end of the year, the days of full 
moon and new moon. The sacrifice consists of an 
oblation of bread and myazda (this term, applied 
originally to solid offerings, was later applied to 
milk). Besides this there was, despite Zoroaster’s 
ban upon it, the sacrifice of the haoma (=Slcr. 
soma), an intoxicating plant of which the sterna 
were crashed in a mortar and the juice strained 
off; this was presented before the fire and drunk 
by the officiating priest (Av, zaotar, Pers. zot) and 
his acolytes {raspv). 

A child at birth has his Ims steeped in haoma, 
but he does not become a full Zoroastrian until, 
between the ages of twelve and fifteen years, he 
receives the girdle {kushti), which he will always 
wear thenceforward except at night. The presenta- 
tion of this girdle forms the centre of a ceremony 
which l.-ists nine days.® On this occasion the 
young man makes choice of a director of con- 
science (m<M). 

Marriage is a duty for the Zoroastrian, and its 
ritual, as celebrated to-day, is borrowed from 
Hindu customs. The customs and rites connected 
with death and the exposure of the corpse on 
dakhmas, ‘towers of silence,’ arc described in artt. 
Death and Disposal of the Dead (Parsi) and 

1 Vend. xlii. 691. 3 Of. art. MAiuuAai (InnUn). 
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Purification (Iranian). For three days the soul 
of the Mazdffian haunts his home, and then takes 
wing for the judgment tribunal (aka), where it 
presents itself before Mithra, Sraosba, and Eashnn. 
Its merits and demerits are weighed in the balance. 
If neither scale sinks, the soul proceeds to the 
hamestakan, ‘equilibrium.’ Otherwise it must 
take its way to the abode of bliss (Pers. Behesht= 
Av. vahishta, ‘best,’ or garonmana, ‘house of 
songs,’ home of eternal light, lovely dwelling of 
Vohu Manah, where the souls rest upon the mgs 
of gold), or, if it is to be damned, it falls from the 
bridge of Chinvat into the abyss of darkness with 
its great variety of torments described in the 
vision of Arta i-Viraf, the Persian Dante. But 
that hell is not eternal. There will be a "eneral 
resurrection when the molten metal will have 
purified everything and everybody.* 

6. Influence of Zoroastrianism. — ^The teaching 
of Zoroaster, after having spread among the 
Magiana, eventually took hold of the whole of 
Irfin. Did it extend beyond the borders of the 
Persian world? There is still surprisingly great 
uncertainty on this point, due not only to the fact 
that few persons have a real knowledge of Mazdae- 
ism but also to the difficulty of drawing a line 
between direct borrowing from Zoroastiianism 
proper and the more subtle penetration of ancient 
thought by Iranian (or Magian) conceptions in 
general. As said above, the probabilities are that 
Zoroaster preached in Eastern Iran and that the 
ideas especially associated with him can hardly 
have reached either Jews or Greeks in a pure 
form. In the question of the relation of Judaism 
to Mazdffiism one must distinguish between 
Gathism, late Zoroastrianism, the doctrines which 
are transmitted only through Pahlavi books of 
Sasanian times, and the doctrines rvliioh are 
common to Magism and to the various sects of 
Iran. As Gaster. after Sbderblom, Boklen, etc., 
shows, there is little in Judaism that can be sho'tvn 
to have been actually borrowed from Zoroastrian- 
ism.* Yet this does not exclude a mutual inter- 
penetration — especially in exilic times — between 
the ideas of Jews who had gone far into the 
Persian empire and those of the Persians rvith 
whom they appear to have felt themselves in real 
sympathy. It is, however, impossible in our 
present state of knowledge to obtain any certainty 
on any particular detail. An important angelology 
and the idea of a resurrection and of a kingdom of 
God are found at an earlier period in Iran than in 
Israel, but the development of those conceptions 
among the Jews, according to most Semitic scholars, 
can be accounted for without Persian influence. 
It is, however, hardly doubtful that this cause 
acted at least as a ferment. 

The only part of the Bible which is directly 
inspired by Mazdtean (not Zoroastrian) ideas is 
the book of Tobit.* 

As to the similarities of all kinds existing be- 
tween Christian or late Jewish eschatology and 
cosmogony and the Mazdaean accounts as found in 
Pahlavi books, they of course are explainable by 
the interpenetration of all religious ideas in the 
near East at the beginning of our era. The Jews 
here have probably given much to the Zoroastrians, 
while, in other cases, both may have been sub- 
mitted to the same influences. 

Greek philosophy ofiers an analogy. Here also 
np to Hellenistic times one is confronted with an 
evolution which does not seem to bo dependent 
upon any external factors. Yet, although the 
originality of Greek thought — as a whole-^-can 
hardly be questioned, it is probable that, if we 
knew more about the movement of ideas in Asia 

I Of. art. State or the Dead (Iranfan). 
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at that time, we should be able to discover various 
connexions which do not appear at present. As 
thinra are, one can only suspect the infeence of 
the East in a general w^ on the old philosophers 
of the Ionian coast. Did Heraclitus, e.g., who 
was bom in Ephesus, hear indirectly of some 
Magian conceptions? There is in any case a 
curious resemblance between the conception of 
asha {=arta), ‘law of the universe,’ ‘moral law, 
which manifests itself in fire,’ and Heraclitus’* 
first principle, which is a fire, a law of order 
(XSyot), a moral law (man’s perfection is in his 
conformity to the law of the universe), and a 
manifestation of the godhead, opposed to darkness. 
He, moreover, believed in a world-conflict tending 
to greater order (iroXe/xos rdvruy fxiv tra.rlip i(nt, 
TtivTuv Si ^atriKeit), It is not without interest to 
point (out the fact that Heraclitus’s conceptions 
are_ recomizable in the complex system of the 
Stoics. It is admitted by all historians of philo- 
sophy that, although this doctrine has to a large 
extent been derived from the teachings of Greek 
sages, it has been seriously influenced by Eastern 
thought. Now the founders of the school, with 
very few exceptions, came from Cilicia (Chrysippns 
of Soli, Zeno of Tarsus, Antipater of Tarsus) or 
Cyprus (Zeno of Citium). Tarsus, a great com- 
mercial and intellectual centre, was perhaps the 
most cosmopolitan city of the Mediterranean. 
With Hittite and Assynan antecedents, it became 
for centuries the capital of a province of the 
Persian empire. It had a Greek and a Jewish 
colony. In common with Iranian thought (although 
one can hardly speak of real borrowing), Stoicmm 
has a prevalent ethical preoccupation, a striving 
for submission to the law of nature (<Mha=ar?a^. 
$i5(r«s for the Stoics is identical with "Kbyot. Thu 
cosmic law is identified with fire, which is God. 
Men are either ■wise and good (trrovSam) or fools 
and bad (^oDXoO, just as Zoroastrianism only 
knows of ashavan and dregyan. Fire will finally 
consume the whole world in an iKirdpunt, which 
is the exact equivalent of the maze ySh of the 
Mazdceans. The ethical dualism of the Stoics is 
in contradiction with their cosmic pantheism, a 
fact that could be accounted for only by admitting 
that it has been imitated from an Eastern (Magian 1) 
doctrine. 

At Alexandria Hellenistic philosophy was in 
closer contact with Jewish than with Iranian 
conceptions. Philo, however, certainly heard_ of 
the Magian system. His Swifitit, or potencies, 
intermediary between God and the world, in spite 
of their Greek colouring, are reproducing the idea 
of the amesha spentas. Just as cwha, ‘law of the 
world,' is the greatest of the latter, the Xiyof, who 
at the same time is a <ro^lo, is at the head of the 
Swi/ieis. In man the yovs, ‘ spirit,’ works in the 
flesh to raise him through ■virtue to identify him 
Avith the pure spirit of God, just as Vohu Manah, 
the spirit of Mazdah, brings man to salvation. 
This Iranian aspect of conceptions that were 
mostly Greek has struck Darmesteter to the 
extent of making him think that Zoroastrianism 
had developed out of Philoniau philosophy.^ Thu, 
We have shown, is impossible, but there is some 
connexion in the reverse order. 

The Neo-Pythagoreans have been most directly 
under Magian influence, although the fact does 
not seem to have sufficiently attracted the attentiOT 
of the historians of phQosophy. The fact had prob- 
ably already struck the ancients, and this may 
be the origin of the tradition that represents 
Pythagoras as receiving at Babylon the teaching 
of the Magians. Although it would be inm^nblc 
to verify tliis statement, the case is very different 
■with those who in the 1st cent. B.C. tried to revive 
his teachings. They were Orientals, and the best 
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know’ll of them, Apollonius, was from Tyana, in 
that province of Cappadocia which received a 
peculiarly strong Iranian influence. A sharp 
dualism of spirit and matter was the fundament^ 
postulate of their theory in the sense that the 
former was the good principle in life and the latter 
the had, unholy principle. God is the rrevfia (cf. 
Spenta Mainyn).* Between Him and the world 
there are mediating dmmons. In substance they 
are Plato’s Idiat, but they are regarded as ‘ thoughts 
of the divine mind,’ which makes them the equiva- 
lent of the amesha spentas. Man’s spirit is in a 
corporeal prison and has to free itself through 
punfication. It is immortal. Neo-Pythagorean- 
ism is the tot Greek system which expressed the 
principle of authority in the form of divine revela- 
tion,* and in this especially it is inspired hy 
^roastrianism. Its saints are divinely favoured 
men who have had the intuition of the divine good 
mind (of. Vohu Manah), like Zoroaster and in 
general all the ratu. 

Gnosticism with its syncretic tendencies could 
hardly have escaped absorbing Zoroastrian ideas. 
There are many systems of TvCfrit* which have a 
dualistic theory of the world in which matter is 
eventually had. They all have mediating poten- 
cies between God and the world (alCi'fs). 2o^fa, 
one of the reons, attempts a union wth God. 
Now in Plutarch’s enumeration of _tho amesha 
spentas* arotpla. is the translation of Armaiti, the 
genius of wisdom and the earth. There is a tradi- 
tion of Armaiti as the spouse (or daughter) of 
Ahura Mazdah and the mother of all creatures,® 
which is notliing hut a Magian interpretation of 
the old mythiciu marriage of ‘heaven and earth.’ 
Christ’s ‘seen’ has joined corporal Christ in the 
manner of a fravashi,* Christ saves the world 
through science {yyuxrit) from ignorance and decep- 
tion (cf. dmj). 

As to Manichfeism (q.v.), its relation to Iranian 
religion has never been doubted. The recent dis- 
covery of an important Manichman literature in 
Eastern Turkestan, no doubt, Avill throw much 
light on the problems connected with that sect 
which had such a hold on the ancient world. 
Manichsean dualism is as radical and as cosmo- 
logical as that of Mazdscism. It recognizes two 
principles eternally contiguous, distinct and separ- 
ate. The kingdom of light is guarded by the leons 
(=good angels =a?7i«sAa mentas). The good spirit 
has a series of virtues. 'The equilibrium is broken 
hy an attack of the evil spirit, just as in Zoroas- 
trian cosmogony. Man has to fight for the king- 
dom of God (cf. Xshathra Vairya). A great catas- 
trophe (cf. maze yah) will restore the cosmic order. 
Jesus ‘ patibilis ’ is like a light dlfiused in the world 
(cf. Mithra). He is accompanied by a Jesus ‘im- 
patihilis ’ {fravashi). Salvation, as for the Gnos- 
tics, is operated hy knowledge. In the ascetic 
rule of the Manichcean there is a threefold seal of 
mouth, hands, and bosom, corresponding to the 
Zoroastrian triad of good words, good works, and 
good thoughts. There is the same emphasis on 
purity as in Zoroastrianism, and the head of the 
society is supposed to represent Mani, just as 
the head_ of the mdbeds was Zarathushtrotema. 
Manichceism, in fact, should he considered as a 
Mazdoean sect contaminated with Christian ideas. 
Mithraism (y.t>.) is another scion from the Iranian 
religious stem. It should be considered, however, 

as a rival to Zoroastrianism — even to Mazdmism 

rather than to one of its aspects. 
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As to the doctrine of Mozdak (s'.!).), which was 
presented in the 6th cent., it was more social than 
religious. It advocated State socialism with a 
communism extending even to women. These 
theories were associated ivith asceticism. 

Although this review of the influence of Maz- 
dseism is necessarily superficial, and in some parts 
only tentative, it shows how important has been 
the part played by that doctrine in the elaboration 
of the syncretic religious mentality of the neai 
East. 'The seduction exerted hy the Iranian con- 
ceptions is to be found in the simple solution which 
they give to the problem of evil. While the phUo- 
soplier finds himself almost invariably attracted 
by some form of n more or less radical monism, 
the ethical man will find a simple and inspiring 
background sufficient for practical purposes in the 
doctnne of the conflict between the good principle 
and the powers of darkness. Iranian religion is 
ethical and pragmatic. It furthers activity, pro- 
ductivity, industry. It is decidedly unfanatical. 
It stands in sharp contrast to Indian faith, which 
out of the very same original data developed in 
a metaphysical direction towards pantheism and 
mysticism. 

On both sides popular polytheism has been 
absorbed into a much more exalted doctrine, which 
is for the wise men. The Mazdoean system is 
much less profound, but much more intelligible. 
It makes for piety and good conduct, while the 
other is better adapted to meditation and asceti- 
cism. The aim of the former is the ‘righteous 
man.* The ideal of the latter is the ‘ holy man.’ 
The principle of revelation and of mirituiu direc- 
tion, so essential in Zoroastrianism (Zoroaster calls 
himself ratu, ‘spiritual director,’ or saoshyant, 
‘the coming helper’), is another aspect of its 
practical nature. The Zoroastrian not only has 
a clear vision of life after death, and of the rnecms 
of reaching eternal happiness, but he is striving 
for the immediate realization in this world of a 
social, ethical, and religious organization of a veiy 
concrete character. This explains both why his 
religion extended by proselytism and why it 
gradually became closely associated with one 
nationality. All the characteristics had prepared 
it to be a State religion, and so it was under the 
Sasanian dynasty. 

Its religious literature during that period is 
extensive, but not very appealing. There is no 
philosophy in it, no poetry, no religious transport, 
no sentiment. It is a collection of didactic, moral- 
izing, interpretative considerations in which some 
myths, genealogies, and cosmological and eschato- 
logical considerations are enclosed. The transla- 
tions and commentaries to the Avesta form a large 
part of it. 

On account of its simplicity of cult and doctrine, 
its lack of mysticism, its belief in a revelation 
made by a prophet and preserved in a book, 
Zoroastrianism did not difier enough from Muham- 
madanism to be able to ofier to it the long_ resist- 
ance displayed during so many centuries by 
Christians in Turkish and Arabic lands. The 
history of the conversion of Persia is not very well 
known, because it is to a large extent the story of 
an adaptation of a religions mentality to new forms 
without giving up any essential elements of the 
previous creed. All the traditions of Iran were 
preserved in Persia under a thin cover of Muham- 
madanism. Moreover, Zoroastrianism never com- 
pletely disappeared from Persia, where it is still 
practised hy the Gabars around Yazd, _ Other 
orthodox Zoroastrians resorted to emigration and 
formed in Western India, especially at Bombay, 
the community of the Parsis which has survived up 
to the present time.* 

^ Of. utt. Gjluxs kod Pamo. 
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ZULUS.— See Bantus. 

ZUfJl. — The religion of the Zufii in the toivn 
of that name in western New Mexico is, like the 
religion of the other Pueblos, a hij^Iily ritualized 
structure elaborated upon the primitively animistic 
relimon of the American Indians generally. This 
Pu^lo religion is perhaps the most complex and 
also most closely welded system of native cults 
north of central Mexico. Within its compass the 
Zuni have evolved an organization even more in- 
tricate at some points than that of the Hopi, Keres, 
and Tanoan groups. Being nearer the heart of 
Pueblo civilization on the Rio Grande, their re- 
ligion is more representatively Pueblo in its forms, 
and more sharply crystallized, than that of the 
peripheral Hopi. Less exposed, on account of 
comparative remoteness, to the pervading com- 

etition of Roman Catholicism and the inevitably 

isintegrating influences of Caucasian civilization, 
than the Keres and Tanoans, the Zufii have pre- 
served their cults in greater intactness. And their 
concentration under Spanish influence for over two 
centuries in a single large town has provided the 
occasion or stimulus for a special set of elaborations 
that would not have been feasible while they lived, as 
the other Pueblos still do, in smaller settlements. 

This religion may be examined as to the beliefs 
upon which it rests, as to the ritual apparatus 
which it uses, and as to its machinery for relating 
individuals to the national cults. 

I. Beliefs. — i. Maize. — The most pervading 
concept in Zufii religion is a group of ideas con- 
nected with the fertilization and growth of maize. 
This lends a strong symbolic value to all parts of 
the plant, but especially tlie pollen, the ripe ear, 
and the meal ; to water, springs, streams, lakes, 
which promote the growth of maize ; to animals 
associated with water, such as frogs, tadpoles, 
turtles, dragon - flies ; to the mythical homed 
serpent, inhabitant of waters ; to the squash 
blossom, as the most conspicuous of the fertilizing 
mechanisms of cultivated plants; to rain, mist, 
clouds, and therefore to their accompaniments 
thunder, lightning, rainbow; to the sun as ger- 
minator and vivifier ; and to the genital parts and 
functions and indications of the two sexes. A few 
random examples must suffice out of the thousands 
that might be cited. 

The rooms where maize is stored are entered only after prayer 
and barefoot. Oom meal is sprinkled on altars, on dancers 
who impersonate gods, and as an offering generally; pollen 
enters as an ingredient into fetishes and medicines. Most 
flowing springs are shrines ; the kokko gods and the Zuni dead 
live in a lake ; ceremonial objects are destroyed by burial in 
the Zuni river. Yucca suds are raised by priests to denote and 
bring foam and clouds ; their bowls bear tadpole and dragon- 
fly s^-mbols. A whole series of summer dances, and of peni- 
tential retreats by the yriests, is designed to bring rain. The 
squash blossom, lightning, and rainbow appear on masks and 
dancers’ accoutrements. The OlolovHshkya dance is a frankly 
phallic, though decent, representation referring to maize. 


This wealth of symbolic ideas and acts, being 
organized into a definitely centred system, dilTors 
from the equally magical but much more mis- 
cellaneous beliefs and practices of most non-Pueblo 
Indians. The coherence goes far to indicate the 
developmental antiquity of Zufii and Pueblo re- 
ligion ; for an unsystematized condition must have 
preceded the existing interconnected one. 

2. Ancestor-worship.— The dead, at least those 
of them who were Zufii and tribally initiated, are 
thought to become kokko gods ; the first of these 
originated, long ago, from Zufii children that fell 
from their migrating mothers’ backs. The kokko 
are the kacMna or kafsuna of the other Pueblos— 
a large and varied class of gods impersonated by 
m^ked dancers, whose appearance is tliought to 
bring rain and other benefits. The Zufii therefore 
are ancestor-worshippers ; but in general it is the 
undifferentiated mass of the dead tliat is prayed to 
or honoured, and there exist no cults of family 
and lineage. 

3. Animal - gods. — The practice of deifying 
animals the Zufii share with all other Indians, but 
work out in peculiar Pueblo form. .Since they 

ossess no true shamans, they do nob ns individuals 
ream of animals or pretend to receive super- 
natural potence directly from them. They do, 
however, associate animals with medicine. The 
curative fraternities are thought to have been in- 
stituted with the help of animal-gods. The fetishes 
which these societies employ on their altars com- 
prise figures of beasts, especially beasts of prey. 

4. Witchcraft. — The belief in black magic and 
witches is very deeply rooted in the Pueblo and 
Zufii mind. Witches are members of the_ com- 
munity, often whole families, who practise in 
secret to the harm and death of other Zufii or even 
the entire community. There is some idea that 
they constitute a society parallel to the recognized 
curative societies, but of course meeting pnly in 
the deepest secrecy. Besides producing epidemics 
and individual sickness, they cause accidents, 
blast crops, and neutralize the efforts of the con- 
stituted priests to bring rain-clouds. Publjc senti- 
ment often runs mutteringly against a witch for 
many years and then suddenly crystallizes.^ Once 
an open charge has been made, the victim is tried 
and often executed by the Bow Priests of the 
Warrior society. Usually an attempt is first mode 
to extort a confession by suspension by the thumbs 
or other torture. Until the suspect is accused, he 
is avoided as much as possible without any open 
giving of offence, and takes part in public and 
ritualistic acts as if he were not under the most 
threatening of clouds. No non-Pueblo Indians 
possess beliefs as to witclioraft that are so standard- 
ized or that so enter into daily life m those of the 
Zufii. Among other tribes the evil wizard and 
the beneficent shaman are often not serionsly 
differentiated. An individual is believed to use 
the identical spirit or magical power according to 
circumstances ; every shaman is a potential witch 
and every witch ipso facto possesses shamanistic 
power. This is the attitude of the Pacific Coast 
tribes. For the central and eastern portions 01 
the continent there does not seem to be so complete 
a merging of the two sets of powers as this, but 
the antithetical differentiation which the Pueblos 
make is also lacking. The causes of the anomalous 
specialization of Pueblo witchcraft beliefs appear 
to be twofold : (1) they have outgrown the normal 
American belief in the shaman, medicine being 
practised by the heads of highly organized and 
ritualistic societies, ivhose leaders enjoy tlipir 
faculties by virtue of election to their oifices in- 
stead of receiving them in personal communication 
with the spirit world ; as the beneficent shaman 
has been replaced by these society heads, so tlie 
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evilly-minded shaman has crystallized among the 
Pueblos into the more or less professional although 
concealed •witch ; (2) influence of Spanish civiliza- 
tion must he reckoned with. The whole cast of 
Zufli ■mtchcraft suggests that of Europe a few 
centuries ago — the innate and persistent malignity 
of the witches, the complete secrecy of their 
operations, the legalized system of accusation, 
torture, and punishment. As yet there has been 
no demonstration of derivation from European 
sources. At the same time it is probable that, 
when the Spaniard settled among the Pueblos 
more than three hundred years ago, he was able 
to strengthen and solidify their beliefs as to ■witch- 
craft precisely because these beliefs were already 
tending towards a status more nearly resembling 
that of contemporary Europe than that of the 
other American Indians. 

S* Supreme being. — Awonawilona has been 
described as ‘the supreme life-giving bisexual 
power, the symbol and initiator of life pervading 
all space.’ ' The Zuni do seem to regard Awonawi- 
lona as a sort of ultimate power, but the word 
appears to mean ‘ those who hold the roads ’ — ‘ of 
lire ’ being understood. AwonawUona is therefore 
not so much a defined single chief deity as a group 
or class of vague powers. 

6. Origin beliefs. — The Zuni have a long origin 
story. In the beginning of things there existed 
A^vonawilona, Sun father and Moon mother, and 
Shiwani and his wife. Skiioani is the Zuni word 
for ‘priest,’ but in other Pueblo languages the 
word denotes ‘ lightning ’ or ‘ thunder,’ and in the 
present connexion it appears to express a deifica- 
tion of the power of priests. Shiwani and his 
female counterpart are said to have been the 
parents of the Zuni, who were Iwm in the lower- 
most of four subterranean worlds, called the fourth 
or Soot World. They were led out of this by a 
ladder cut from a pine-tree by two sons of the 
sun, Koivituma and watsusi. From the third or 
Watermoss World they climbed by a spruce to the 
second or Mud World, and from this up an aspen 
to the first or highest of the subterranean levels, 
the Feather or Sunray World, where they first 
saw faint light. The two guides then led them by 
a silver-spruce to this world, the place of light of 
day, the spot of emergence, Chimikyanapkyatea, 
being located by the Zuni in the west or north- 
west. They already had priests and fetishes in 
the lower world and brought -with them witches 
and maize. In fact it was the •witches who carried 
the seeds of things with them, and the Zuni were 
forced to accept the death-bringers in order not to 
be deprived of maize. Kowituma and Watsusi 
appointed Yanowuluha as pekiviue, or deputy of 
the sun — the spiritual leader of the nation. The 
people at first were human but w-ith tails, long 
ears, webbed hands and feet, and a body-covering 
of moss. They travelled in a general easterly 
direction through n long series of places, staying 
in each four years (time periods), and were closely 
followed from the lower worlds by the Hopi, 
Havnsupai, and Navaho tribes. Tlieir first stop 
was at Awisho (‘moss’), where their leaders cut 
their webbed hands and feet and organized the 
earliest of the ritual societies. 

After long wanderings, the head priest sent out 
his son and daughter Siwulutsiwa and Siwulutsitsa 
to look for a neiv abode. The pair, however, com- 
mitted incest, with the result that ten children of 
deformed appearance were bom, nine of whom, 
together with their father, are impersonated by 
the Zuni of to-day as the koyemshi, clowns who 
wear knobbed masks, act ns attendants on the 
other masked dancers, and perform interludes of 
buffoonery. Siwulutsiwa also made the Little 
1 JL 0. Stevenson, tS RBBW (1904). p. 22. 


Colorado and Zufii rivers, and near their junction 
a lake and in its depths a town, Kotluwalawa 
(‘ god-town’), which became the home of the kokko 
gods and the Zuni dead. 

In their farther joumeyings, as the people 
crossed tlie river, the members of the Tlcwckwe, or 
Staff society, preceding, the children scratched and 
bit their mothers’ baclu until tlie frightened women 
dropped them into the water. The children were 
transformed into tadpoles, turtles, frogs, and 
watersnakes, and then, swimming to Kotluwalawa, 
took on human form again and became the first of 
the kokko. The two di'vine leaders •visited Kotlu- 
walawa, found the children adult and masked, and 
returned to report that they had not really died. 

Next Hantlipinkya was reached, where Kowi- 
tuma and Watsusi assigned clan names to groups 
of the people. Their place as guides and directors 
now began to be taken by the diminutive war-god 
twins, Uyuyewi and Matsailema, sons of the sun 
and the waterfall. The war-gods soon led the 
Zuni and allied kokko into battle against a group 
of hostile gods knoim as the Kyanakwe, the con- 
flict vvith whom is dramatized in a quadrennial 
ritual of the same name. Two survivors of the 
Kyanakwe who possessed fetishes and maize-seeds 
were adopted into the Zufii maize clan. Still con- 
tinuing their search for the spot which was to be 
their ultimate home, the people finally reached the 
vicinity of modern Zuni, and, after several tentative 
settlements, found the songht-for middle-place 
when Watorskate stretched his legs to the ends of 
the four directions and declared the centre of the 
world to be beneath his heart. Here Zuni was 
built, Avhich the Zuni still call indifferently Iti- 
wanna, ‘ the middle,’ or Halonawa, ‘ ant place,’ or 
Shiwanakwe, ‘Zuni place.’ 

The settlement of the people in this town was 
followed by the gradual completion of their re- 
ligious institutions. The kokko came from God- 
town to organize the performance of the masked 
dances, including the great shalako ritual. Then 
the com maidens — divinities who had brought 
maize with them from the lower world — were dis- 
covered, frightened and driven away, found again 
after witches hod reduced the Zufii to famine, 
brought to the to^wn, and induced to institute the 
Tlahcwe ceremonial and leave their seed treasures. 
Ko^wituma and Watsusi visited Shipapoliraa, where 
lived Poshayanki, the great juggler. From him 
the existing societies received additional powers, 
and new ones were founded by him. The divine 
beings who hod accompanied Poshayanki in his 
emergence from the lower worlds were converted 
into animals to preside over the six directions and 
to serve as fetishes in the society rituals. The 
twin war-gods, having taken the first scalp, in- 
stituted the ■victory dance and Warrior society. 

Finally a flood drove the people to the summit of 
the mountain Towayalana until itwasstayed by tlio 
sacrifice of the son and daughter of the higli-pricst. 
Redescending, the Zufii lived in a number of vill- 
ages (as the Spaniards found them in the 16th cent.); 
but one after the other these were destroyed by 
di-vine anger, until only Zufii proper remained. 

The striking elements and traits of this origin 
story are (1) the ideas of birth from the earth and 
wandering in search of a final abode ; (2) the 
pseudo-historical cast of the entire myth ; (3) the 
centring of its interest in the tribe as such, balanced 
by an indifference to speculations on the origin of 
mankind or animal life ; (4) the fullness with which 
ritual institutions are explained and the contrast- 
ing lack of interest in non-ritualized divinities. 

II. Apparatus , — The concrete apparatus of 
Zuni religion, both physical and intangible, is ex- 
ceedingly elaborate, and only a few of the more 
striking developments can be touched upon. The 
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content of tlieir religion is essentially that of the 
other Pueblos, but is modified in many details, 

1. Numbers, colours, directions. — Number sym- 
bolism is introduced into every- aspect of ritual 
with monotonous insistence, but is enriched by 
linkage with reference to colour and direction. 
The directiens are always thought of in a fixed 
order: north, west, south, east, above, below, to 
which the middle or whole is sometimes (although 
usually by implication rather than explicitly) 
added as [the seventh. The corresponding colours 
are yellow, blue, red, white, variegated, and black. 
There are prey animals, birds, tree.s, and a variety 
of other classifiable natural objects identified with 
these directions and colours. Maize is actually 
grown in an astounding variety of colours of the 
grain, but these are reduced in the Zuni mind and 
religious practice to the standard six varieties. 
Where six is not used, the ritual number is four, 
the above and below being in this case omitted. 
Periods of time are usually grouped by fours or 
multiples thereof. Thus certain ceremonials are 
performed quadrennially, and the number of days 
for which the priesthoods go into retreat is either 
four or eight. 

2. Prayers. — Highly formalized prayers are much 
used by the Zuni. They are definitelj' standard- 
ized, couched in a language which may be more or 
less archaic and is certainly ritualized, and are 
recited in a rapid muttering drone. Certain 
prayers belong to the constituted priests alone, 
others are spoken by religious officials or laymen. 
The tenor is understood even when many of the 
words are difficult of explanation by the speaker. 

3. Feather sticks. — The visible embodiment of 
prayer, and at the same time the most important 
form of offering, is prayer sticks l^tclikyinawa), 
short rods to which feathers are tied according to 
exact rules and which are then set out in shrines 
or buried in the ground. These feather sticks are 
‘ planted ’ by every priesthood before every cere- 
mony, by the officials of all societies, for the dead, 
and on regular occasions such as the recurrent year 
or moon. They have many slightly differing forms 
according to their purpose. They are always 
deposited privately. 

4. Altars. — ^Altars of some sort enter into all 
major rituals. The most elaborate are those of 
the curing societies. These consist of a painting 
made on the floor in coloured earths, behind which 
is set up an elaborate screen of slats which is 
carved or painted with symbols; and of animal 
images, stone concretions, sacred corn ears, offer- 
ings in bowls, and similar paraphernalia deposited 
on or about the ground painting. Priests^ altars 
are simpler ; the screen is wanting and the sand 
painting is replaced by one of coloured maize meal. 
In general, altars are set up indoors for esoteric 
portions of ceremonies, and put away at their con- 
clusion. Allied to altars are shrines — nearly 
always out of doors — at which offerings, especially 
of prayer sticks, are made. These shrines may be 
springs, clefts in the rocks, or small stone cysts on 
the summit of knolls. They are visited by priests, 
by society officials, and by dance impersonators. 

5. Masks. — The most spectacular apparatus of 
Zufii ritual is the mask, which is made in enormous 
variety of elaborate and standardized forms. 
There are probably a hundred kinds, each with 
a name and definite place in cult. With a mask 
go a specific costume and style of body paint, 
althougn these are not as diversified as the masks. 
Every mask represents a deity, and the dancer 
who has donned one is himself called hokho, or god. 
These kohko being the kachina of the other Pueblos, 
many Zufii masks recur among the Hopi or on the 
Rio Grande. The names are sometimes the same 
in towns of different stock ; at other times they 


are as different as the masks themselves are similar. 
In some instances importation of a mask from one 
Pueblo to another can be traced by indirect evi- 
dence, or is admitted by the natives themselves. 
In this interchange the Zufii seem to have given 
and received about equally. Most of the masks 
are monstrous, some animal-like. This does not 
argue that the Zufii look upon their gods as terri- 
fying rather than beneficent. It seems that limi- 
tations of technical skill prevented the Pueblos 
from making their masks representatively beauti- 
ful, but did not prevent their attaining effects that 
are grotesquely interesting and decoratively pleas- 
ing. In other words, their conceptions 0/ the 
kokko are the result of the masks which it was 
within the powers of the Zufii to make. Manual 
ability directed beliefs more than the reverse. 
This comes out clearly in the fact that many of 
the masks representing goddesses are bearded. 
The beard simplifies the construction and allows 
the wearer’s song to issue unimpaired while effectu- 
ally concealing his identity. It may be added that 
masks are regarded as extremely sacred, and that 
the uninitiated children and younger women seem 
to believe the we.arers to be true gods. 

6. Fetishes . — The most sacred of all material 
objects in the Zufii religion are certain fetishes 
called ettonne (plural ettoive), and these they have 
developed to a greater extent than the other 
Pueblos. The ettonne shows a fundamental re- 
lationship to another class of fetishes called mUe 
(plural miwe), ‘ maize ear,’ which is the form more 
current elsewhere in the region. The mi'le is an 
ear of maize sheathed in feathers and otherwse 
specially prepared. It is the badge of membership 
in the curing orders of the societies. These miwe 
are individual property and are buried at the 
owner’s death. The ettowe, on the contrary, are 
supposed to have been brought up in their present 
physical form from the lower world, and appertain 
to groups — ^priesthoods, societies, clans, etc. They 
are guardeu mth extreme care, ‘ fed ’ with offer- 
ings, never exposed except when ritual definitely 
rovides ; and even the room in which they are 
ept is tabu. They seem to consist of several 
reeds bundled together and filled with materials 
that are either precious in themselves or symbolic 
of the precious things of life ; meal, pollen, seeds, 
turquoise, and the like. The ettowe ^e enclosed 
in native cotton and kept in wrappings. They 
number about fifteen each for the priesthoods, the 
societies, and the clans, besides a few of more 
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III. ORGANIZATION.—On the side of organiza- 
tion or hierarchy of functioning individuals, _Zufn 
religion has developed in three principal directions : 
(1) there is a series of thirteen societies or fraterni- 
ties whose most distinctive function is the religious 
curing of disease ; (2) there is a conimunal organ 
ization which conducts the dances in which the 
kokko are impersonated ; (3) there is a senes of 
priests, or rather priesthoods, devoted to the 
spiritual welfare of the nation.^ The communal 
society and the priesthoods are linked by the fact 
that their objectives, such as rainfall for the n™?® 
and other general blessings, are the same. This 
does not of course imply that they are the historical 
result of the same impetus. They share, however, 
in native theory a devotion to the interests of tlie 
community at large, whereas the _ factor of m- 
dividual benefit enters more definitely mto tne 
scheme of the fraternities. _ 

I. The fraternities.— The fraternities are ttur- 
teen in number and are treated by the Zufii as luii 
equivalents of one another. They are all organized 
on the same pattern, with membership by i**!*'*®' 
tion, secret meetings, and esoteric ntes; and in 
general they are open to men, women, and children 
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alike. The only excei)tion is that one Hunters’ 
and two Warriors’ societies are entered by men only. 
These three bodies nevertheless are very similar in 
organization, rites, and paraphernalia to the cura- 
tive bodies, thus evidencing the strong tendency of 
the Zuni to equate all societies, irrespective of 
ditferences in their origin or avowed purpose. For 
instance, the Cholla-eactus people are a Warrior 
society secondary to that of the Bow Priests. 
They admit men who have not yet scalped an 
enemy and thereby attained to membership among 
the Bow Priests, but who have fought in battle 
or been wounded. At the same time they resemble 
the curing societies in that they heal wounds. 

(a) Warrior societies. — The most unique of all 
the societies is that of the Bow Priests, not only 
on account of the limitation of membership, but 
especially because the members are looked upon as 
the guardians and physical executors of the de- 
cisions of other religious officials. They are the 
soldiers, as it were, who enforce the decrees of the 
aramount theocracy and guard the m.asked 
ancers. At least one of their number — and if 
possible two — is chosen as a member by each of the 
other fraternities to protect the altar and keep out 
intruders. This is tlie only case of an individual 
being an active member of more than one society. 
The Bow Priest fraternity is also unique in that 
it alone possesses two heads. These two are the 
representatives of the twin war-gods, and in this 
capacity sit with the supreme council of priests as 
watchers and administrators. It is to them that 
the execution of witches, e.g., or the taking away 
of his staff of office from a deposed governor would 
be delegated. 

A AvaiTior society corresponding to the Zufii 
Bow Priests appears to have existed in every 
Pueblo, the development of the institution among 
the Tanoans and Keresans being very similar to 
that of the Zu&i, whereas among the Hopi the 
organization was less important, probably because 
Hopi religion was less centralized. 

(o) Hunters' society. — The Sanialcyakme, or 
Coyote society, spiritually fosters the hunting 
interests of the tribe and supervises the rabbit 
hunts which are a conspicuous feature of the koJeko 
worship. It does not treat illness, but its organiza- 
tion and ritual are wholly of a pattern -with that 
of the curing societies. 

(c) Curing societies. — The remaining societies all 
heal. They are, however, diverse in origin, accord- 
ing both to Zuni belief and to comparative analysis. 
The oldest societies, according to native tradition, 
are the Ne'wekwe and Shi’uianakwe, which corre- 
spond to the Clo-\vTi and Dancing societies of the 
Bio Grande, the Koshairi and Kwirana. The 
Ne'wekioa have kept the clown features of the 
Koshairi, and sometimes appear in public dances. 
They also cure, however ; and the ShPwanakwe 
have become purely a curing society, scarcely to be 
distinguished from any other. The Tlcwekree, or 
‘Wood’ (i.e. Staff-swallowing) society, with the 
two_ foregoing, and the Hunters, are the four 
earliest fraternities in native belief. The Tletockwe 
is given a special position in mythology (see above), 
and has particular rain-malang functions. The 
Little Fire-brand and the Great Fire-brand socie- 
ties are said to have originated later, the former 
being derived from the Hopi and the latter in- 
stituted in the period after the mythical Ppsha- 
yanki began to instruct the societies in medicine. 
The Uhuhu, Ant, and Shuma’ CTOups are also 
thought to owe their origin at least in part to 
Poshayanki. The first of these has no known 
equivalents among other Pueblos. The second 
seems to be a loom equivalent of the Bio Grande 
Knife societies ; and the Shuma' is the equivalent 
of a Sayapa or Shumaikoli society elsewhere, 


w’hioh is distinraished by the possession of masks. 
The last two Zuni fraternities, the Battlesnake- 
medicine-water and Bedbug, must be of compara- 
tively recent origin, since tradition recalls that 
they arose as the result of splits ■within the Uhuhu 
and the Little Fire-brand bodies. A close parallel- 
ism of ritual confirms tradition on this point. 

Each of these fraternities has a head or chief, a 
speaker or deputy to the chief, a medicine chief, 
and usually other functionaries. They are divided 
into orders, the most important distinction being 
between members who know medicine mystery 
and those who do not ; in most societies only the 
former possess mi'le fetishes. There are special 
orders for fire-eating, staff-swallowing, and feats 
of jugglery which vary from society to society. 
Yet the orders recur: it is not only the Fire- 
brand societies that eat fire, and not only tlie Staff 
society tliat swallows. 

Initiation into the societies takes several forms. 
The commonest is by sickness. A person seriously 
ill is ‘ given ’ to one of the officials and after cure 
by him remains almost in tlie position of an adopted 
cliild. If he can afford the necessary payments, ho 
becomes a member. This idea that the purpose of 
the societies is to cure and that it is curing that 
constitutes membership is deeply impressed on 
Zuni consciousness. Another method of admission 
is by trespass : a man breaks into an esoteric 
ritual, has seen ivhat he should not see, and can 

e. vpiate the offence, in fact save himself from the 
consequences, only by learning the remainder of 
the mysteries. In practice admission by trespass 
seems to be a means of legal fiction through which 
adults can quickly enter a society ivliile in good 
health. It is also a rule that a member of any 
society can transfer from one to the other with 
only a nominal re-initiation. Such transfers are 
numerous os a result of personal disagreements. 

2, The communal Dancing society.— Dances, 
or, it would be better to say, ritualistic exhibitions 
by masked performers representing i-oW'o, are very 
numerous, and there is scarcely a month when 
they cannot bo witnessed in the streets and plazas 
of the town. An elaborate set of exhibitions oegins 
at the winter solstice, when a sequence of gods not 
seen at other times appears. Shortly after follows 
a series of rites known as the ‘ cleansing the earth.’ 
Thereupon comes a series of dances called koyup- 
chunaive, in ■which the members of the six estufas 
synchronously dance on six occ-asions for one to 
eight nights. A sort of aftermath are the ‘ little 
dances,’ ■which continue irregularly for a couple of 
months. At about the same period, during sjiring, 
occurs the quadrennial initiation with the imago 
of the sacred homed serpent. Towards the end of 
spring comes the rabbit hunt, participated in by 
masked performers and the people at large. At 
the summer solstice a visit is made to the sacred 
lake of the dead. The return from this is in masks 
and initiates the series of summer dances, six in 
number. In late summer and early autumn there 
fall three ceremonies : the Oioinawe, a harvest 
festival under the direction of the Bow Priests, 
the Tldhewe, a maize ceremony performed quad- 
rennially without masks, and the Kyanakwc, also 
quadrennial, which is an elaborate dramatization 
of a myth and introduces masks not worn on other 
occasions. The year is brought to a close in the 
month preceding the winter solstice by the Shalako, 
which from the exoteric aspect is the most sumptu- 
ous and elaborate of all Zuui rituals. 

These ceremonies are performed by the adult, 

f. e. initiated, males of the Zufii nation, ns con- 
stituted into the Ko-tikyili, or ’VxiH'o fraternity,’ 
i.e. God society. It is interesting that the Znfii 
name this organization as if it were a restricted 
curing society. Boys are initiated twice, in what 
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may be described as the involuntary and the 
voluntary initiations. After the second they wear 
masks in ceremonies. Women become members 
only under very exceptional circumstances. Tlie 
membership is grouped into six sub-organizations 
about equal in numerical strength, each of which 
has its own kitoitsine, or ‘estufa,’ i.e. ceremonial 
chamber. Membership in these estufas is arranged 
on a criss-crossing plan. A man after initiation 
joins that estufa to which belongs the husband of 
the woman who first touched him at birth. This 
brings it about that estufa aiSliation does not 
follow the lines of cleavage formed by clans, 
curing societies, or other groups, and normally 
puts father and son in different estufas. Each 
estufa makes its dances separately ; and, even in 
what may be called strongly communal rituals, 
the mask allotment and other functions are on an 
estufa basis. The entire God society is under the 
direction of a ‘ god chief ’ and a ‘ god speaker ’ who 
must be members of certain clans. The whole 
organization is intricate, as is necessary for the 
continuous practice of so elaborate a ritual. At 
the_ same time it obviously is closely knit, as if 
designed to prevent its breaking apart into con- 
flicting units. Even the competitive rivalry which 
the six estufas evince tends to make them feel 
themselves parts of a whole. 

3 . Priests. — Above and apart from the societies 
and the communal God society stand the ‘rain 
priests,’ shiwani (plural ashiwani), to whom is 
entrusted the spiritual welfare of the nation. 
They take as little part as possible in mundane 
affairs, do not dance, go into fixed retreats for 
fasting, penitence, ana meditation, and by the 
blamelessness of their conduct, concentration of 
mind, and sacredness of office, are thought to keep 
peace, cause the community to prosper, and above 
all bring the rains upon which the crops and sus- 
tenance of the people depend. In Zufii theory 
public ceremonies are largely only an exoteric 
accompaniment to the still more important esoteric 
activities of these priests. They are organized 
into fifteen sets, each of which consists in theory 
of a priest proper, his associate and prospective 
successor, two assistants, and a female associate. 
The last, in spite of lier venerability, is not 
properly a priest, but has special duties connected 
with the care of the fetish which is the vehicle of 
continuity of each priesthood through the genera- 
tions. In practice the constituted membershin of 
each priesthood is sometimes greater or Jess tnan 
this scheme demands. 

The first four of these fifteen priesthoods, those 
which ‘ go in ’ first in the series of penitential re- 
treats, and represent the north, east, south, and 
west, are the most sacred. Among these the first, 
the ‘house-chiefs,’ again have the primacy. The 
fifth priesthood is anomalous in consisting only of 
the pekwine, or ‘speaker,’ of the sun, who is the 
regulator of the calendar and the guardian of 
public sanctity, and is expected to be the individual 
removed above all others from worldly affairs. 
He typifies the ‘above,’ whereas the ‘below’ is 
represented by the two head Bow Priests, repre- 
sentatives of the war-gods. ‘ Strictly, neither 
yekwine nor the Bow Priests are priests like the 
others ; but they are so reckoned by the Zufii, 
and, on occasions such as the retreats spoken of, 
function like them. 

Tlie source of government in Zufii is theocratic. 
There are a governor and other civil officials ; the 
priests do not interfere in the affairs of men. The 
civil officials, however, are chosen or nominated 
and can be deposed by a supreme council of six 
priests — the ‘daylight people,’ as they are called. 
These consist of the chief priests of the four first 
sets, with two additional priests from the first 


priesthood. The Bow Pnests sit with the conneU 
M raardians and execute all its decisions. The 
head of the council, and in fact of the entire Zufii 
hierarchy, is the kyakwemosi, or house-chief proper 
whose power is almost that of a pope. ’ 

4 . Origin of the hierarchical system This in- 

tricate hierarchical organization has parallels among 
other Pueblos, but has nowhere else attained the 
same degree of elaboration. Its power and 
sanctity are so OTeat as to leave a first impression 
that the hierarchy is the basis of all Zufii religious 
organization. Analysis and comparison, however, 
reveal that it is of secondary and probably rather 
late origin. The 50 or 60 priests 
elaboration of a smaller number; 
nucleus was the six ‘daylight people, oiuuc uuuu a 
body functions on the Rio Grande ivithout the 
accompaniment of additional priesthoods. The 
kernel of this group of six appears to be its primate, 
the house-chief, who in authority and sanctity 
corresponds to the tiamoni, or ‘cacique,’ of the Rio 
Grande Pueblos. There too he always has a 
speaker or deputy, has his decisions executed, if 
need be, by the heads of the Warrior society, and 
is aided in council by associates, who are normally 
the heads of the leading fraternal societies. This 
simpler organization of the Rio Grande obviously 
makes a less sharp distinction than the Zufii one 
between priests, curing societies, and the com- 
munal dance organization. The course of develop- 
ment at Zufii seems to have been that the concept 
of the cacique, or of the cacique pltes deputy, was 
reduplicated first into a group of four or six priests ; 
that then these were given associates and assist- 
ants; and that finally still other priests and 
associates were added, until the present large 
number had been attained. 'The luxuriance of 
this development led to such abundance of material 
for specific priestly purposes that the curing 
society heads became unnecessary in this connexion 
and came to withdraw from the hierarchical organ- 
ization, restricting themselves almost exclusively 
to the functioning of their respective societies. 
The same process carried further probably led to 
a more complete separation of the communal, or 
kokko, society. As this grew in independence, it 
came to need more organization of its own. One 
result of this process of differentiations seems to 
have been the limitation of the estufas to the com- 
munal society — a condition which occurs only at 
Zufii. In general, then, the special traits of Zufii 
ritual organization are a greater functional differ- 
entiation and consequent greater elaborateness 
than elsewliere, hut without loss of coherence. 

The principal cause in this development is likely 
to have been the size of Zufii Pueblo. It may be 
suspected that, while this people lived scattered in 
half-a-dozen independent towns, the organization 
of each was more similar to that of the Keresans 
and Tanoans. When, however, under tiie influence 
of the Spaniards and perhaps of Navaho and 
Apache raids, the Zafii more than two centuries 
ago assembled in a single town, the concentration 
in numbers may have forced, and certainly stimu- 
lated, a tendency towards systematization. Where 
half-a-dozen ill-delined priests had sufficed for a 
population of a few hundreds, a larger number 
with more specialized functions would be called for 
in a closely compacted conminnity of two or three 
thousand. It is also possible that the example of 
the ever-present Roman Catholic priest may have 
aided in this development, especially as regards 
the rain-priest as distinguished from the society 
heads and dance directors. It does not appear, 
however, that this influence was more than second- 
ary at best. Both the nature of the priestly 
office in the Zufii mind and the fact that a similar 
deysHopmeiit failed to take place on the Bio Grande, 
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■where Homan Catholic influence was even stronger, 
point in this direction. 

JDiTBKA'nrRB. — M. C. Stevenson, * The Zuni Indians,' 
M BBBir [1904], p. 13, 'The Kelieious Lite of the Zuni Child,' 
S RBEW [1887], p. 639 ; F. H. Cushing, ‘ Zuni Fetishes,' 
t RBEW [1883], p. 9, ‘Outlines of Zuni Creation Myths,' 
IS RBEW [1890], p. S2B, ZuM Folk Tales, New York, 1901; 
E. C. Parsons, ‘ Notes on Zuni,' pts. 1. and ii., Mem. Am. 
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brief studies, most of which are referred to in one or the other 
ef the foregoing works. A. L. BIHOEBER. 

ZWINGLI.— I. Early years — Ulrich (Huld- 
reich) Zwingli was born on Isb Jan. 1484, in the little 
township oi Wildlians— the highest village in the 
Toggenburg valley. He sprang from its most 
prominent family. His father was a leading 
farmer and the chief magistrate. His uncle 
Bartholomew was the parish priest, and after- 
wards (1487) dean of Wesen. The clerical tradi- 
tions of the famUy on both sides determined the 
boy’s career. His education, begun at Wesen with 
liis uncle, was continued at Basel and Bern. In 
his school-days his progress in learning seems to 
have been less conspicuous than his proficiency in , 
music. In fact, his musical gifts nearly made him j 
a monk. At fourteen he was sent to the Univer- 
sity of Vienna, apparently because it was a centre 
of the Humanists. He may have spent at least 
one term in the University of Paris.* But neither 
Vienna nor Paris was to be his real Alma Mater. 
In 1502 he returned to Basel. Por fonr years he 
studied there, supporting himself by teaching, and 
graduated in 1604 as Bachelor and in 1506 as 
Master. So ended his school and university 
career, spent in Humanist schools and universities, 
but following the familiar Scholastic routine, for 
which there was as yet no substitute. It was not 
till later, during his first cure of souls, that the 
Humanist impulse was to become so strong that it 
burst the old bottles. 

2 . Early ministry. — Immediatetyon graduation 
he was appointed parish priest of (jlnrus, where he 
remained for ten years (1606-16). There his efieo- 
tive education began. He seems at first to have 
been absorbed in classical studies, in music, and in 
the history of his native land. Typical of those 
days is the Fable of the Ox, his first litorary effort, a 
somewhat crude warning against the dangers that 
lurked in the popular mercenary service. But 
that his opposition was not irreconcilable is mani- 
fest from the fact that in the campaigns of 1513 
and 1515 he served as chaplain -with his own men 
from Glams, being with them both at Novara and 
at Marignano. His experiences in Italy under- 
mined _ some of his accepted tenets about the 
authority of the Church, and just at the moment 
when doubts and questions were jostling in his 
mind he came .into contact with a whole new 
world of thought through Erasmus. Erasmus’s 
programme of _ a ‘ restitution of Christianity ’ 
through the philosophia Christi fired his imagina- 
tion. He caught at once his contempt for Scholas- 
and his conviction that the trae Christian 
philosophy was to be found only in the moral 
teaching of Jesus and of His great disciple, Paul. 
Adfontes became his motto. So in 1616, when 
ErMmuB published his Greek New Testament, 
Zwingli was an early reader, and very soon most 
OI it was transcribed into note-books to be learned 
oy l^art. Amuaintance wth it revealed how far 
tne Church which he had so lately imagined un- 
xTii ’V*®'',®**ge<'’hle had reifly fallen away 
standard. With an alert and critical 
San to study what traces he could find 
i <in ® uccline in Christian history. 
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Meanwhile his hostility to the mercenary service 
had been growing, and a second poem called The 
Jjdbyrinth proved unacceptable to the warlike 
parish of Glams. Zwingli, therefore, accepted the 
position of preacher at Einsiedeln, the great 
pilgrimage resort of Switzerland. Here he came 
to know at first hand superstition, saint-worship, 
relic-worship, and the abuse of indulgences. 
Uuring_ his two years at Einsiedeln Zwingli was 
advancing steadily towards the Keformed position. 
Can we say further, with some of the early 
historians of the Eeformed Church, and as ZivingU 
himself more than once asserted, that in those days 
at Einsiedeln^ he had already reached his full 
Eefonned position, and that, m consequence, he 
anticipated Luther? We cannot. The papal 
pension (continued till 1520) and the pilgrimage to 
Aachen (1617) are conclusive. But it is clear that, 
if his conscience was not yet touched, his mind was 
awake, and the amount of Scriptural and Patristic 
knowledge he acquired during those two years 
is a real matter for wonder. Alike in moral life 
and in teaching he was still Humanist rather than 
Eeformer. 

3 . Work in Zurich. — On 27th Dec. 1518 Zwingli 
removed to Zurich, which was to be henceforward 
the centre of his activities. He went as people’s 
priest in the Great Minster. At the beginning of 
the year he announced his programme from the 

E nlpit. He was going to expound the Scriptures, 
ooK by book and chapter by chapter. He began 
■with St. Matthew’s Gospel, the favourite book of 
the Humanists because it contained tbe Sermon on 
the Mount, the basis of the philosophia Christi. 
Then came the Acts of the Apostles, that in the 
primitive Church men might see after what pattern 
the Church oimht to be. Then followed Galatians 
and 1 and 2 Timothy, to make Paul’s teaching 
familiar ; then the two Epistles of Peter, to show 
how Peter agreed with Paul. By 1525 Zivingli 
had preached through the whole of the NT. Long 
before that, however, the Eeformation had been 
established. From the first his preaching was so 
fresh, so full of new ideas, that the services were 
thronged. Ve^ soon he had to begin a market- 
day series, on Mdays, on the Psalms. One of the 
strongest proofs of his popularity and influence is 
that, in the very first year of his preaching (1519), 
a bookseller came to Zurich and placed his printing- 
press at the seridce of the new movement. This 
was Christopher Froschauer ; round_ Zwingli and 
him there gathered at Zurich a literary circle 
comparable to that already assembled at Basel 
round Erasmus and Froben. 

The year 1519 saw a deepening of Zivingli’s con- 
victions. This was due partly to the early works 
of Luther and partly to the coming of the plague, 
with ivhich Zwingli, who had fearlessly returned 
to duty after its outbreak, was attacked. These 
two together seem to have hastened him along 
the road he was unconsciously travelling, from 
Erasmian to Eeformer. Simplification of the 
liturgy and drastic action in regard to mercenary 
service were premonitory symptoms of the breacn 
that ■was coming. The first definite move in the 
religious revolution came in the Lent of 1522, as a 
result of Zwingli’s preaching, though he himself 
took no part in it. The form it assumed was a 
revolt against the law of the Lenten fast. Zwingli 
was not slow in justifying the action of his friends. 
In their defence he published his first Eeformation 
tract VonErkiesenund Freiheit der ^eisen (‘Con- 
cemii^ Selection and Liberty in Foods’). The 
City (kjuncil incurred the anger of the bishop of 
Constance by dealing, and dealing leniently, •with 
the offenders. In August 1522 Zwingli issued bis 
first Eeformation treatise of any length, the 
Archeteles, which did in Latin and for the learned 
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•what Ilia next works, the 67 Articles, and tlieir 
Exposition, did in German and for the common 
people. In the beginning of 1523 took place the 
first Zurich disputation, of which the 67 Articles 
formed the programme. It was a triumph for the 
party of reform, and a great personal triumph for 
Zndngli. At its close the Great Council pro- 
nounced its decision that the accusations of heresy 
against Zwingli were unfounded, and that he was 
‘ to continue as before to proclaim the Holy Gospel 
and the true. Divine Scriptures.' Further it de 
clared that all other preachers and pastors in the 
city and the country were ‘ not to preach anything 
which they could not establish by the Holy 
Gospel, and the pure. Divine Scriptures’; and 
that they were to refrain from personal contro 
versy and bitter names. The idctory of the 
Reformation in Zurich Avas thus assured. But the 
practical steps remained to be taken, and these in 
volved divisions of policy and further disputations, 
The monasteries began to empty. Better uses 
Avere at once found for them as hospitals and 
academies. The Great Minster Avas transformed 
into something not unlike a Theological College. 
The energy spent in the performance of innumer 
able masses Ai-as transferred to Biblical and Biblieo 
theological instruction. A vernacular ritual came 
into use, first in the Sacrament of Baptism. 
Change in the Lord’s Supper Avas much slower, 
The old service held its jfiace in ZAvingli’s oAvn 
Church tUl April 1525. 

Sporadic ana unauthorized remoA’al of images and 
the imprisonment of the offenders led to the second 
disputation in Oct. 1523. The programme of re- 
moval and the gradual change of ritual Avere put 
into the hands of a committee of laymen and 
ministers Avhose business Avas to devise means ‘ for 
moving forivard the Avork of Christ.’ The line 
along which they moved foriA'ard proved unaccept- 
able to the feAV remaining adherents of traditional- 
ism in Zurich, and their protest Avas the occasion 
of the third disputation, in Jan. 1524. Its de- 
cision Avas an order to these Scholastics to carry out 
loyally the line of action of the Council. The 
breach Avith the old order Avas complete, and the 
neAv order rapidly took shape. The temporary 
committee gave place, in 1525, to church courts 
for discipline and for marriage cases. By 1527 a 
synodical organization AA'as complete. During all 
these revolutionary actions the pope pronounced 
no anathema. He Avas still not Aiathout hope of 
military help from Zurich. Zurich, in turn, en- 
couraged the hope, for it Avas Avaiting for aiTears 
of military pay. The Saa’Iss mercenary service had 
made the path of Reformation much smoother 
than in Saxony. 

A. His varied activities. — ^During the third de- 
cade of the 16tli cent, there can have been feAV 
busier men in Europe than ZAAungli. One might 
thus catalogue his manifold labours, 

A. He had to think out his plan of Reforma- 
tion, and to communicate the conclusions he had 
reached to a great host of active sympathizers in 
other centres by letter and to the general public 
in book and pamphlet. 

In oddition to the works referred to above, mention should 
be made of the Short Christian Introduction, the nature and 
Intention of which are fully indicated in its extended title, ‘A 
short Christian introduction which the honourable Council of 
the city of Zurich has sent to the pastors and preachers, firing 
in its cities, lands, and wherever its authority extends, so that 
they may in unison henceforth announce and preach the true 
Gospel to their dependants ' ; Der Hirt (1624), or, as it is called 
in the English translation of 1650, The Image of Both Pastors, 
an expansion of a sermon preached to the pastors present at the 
second disputation ; the Commentarg on the 2«ie and False 
Religion, the most comprehensive summary of his mature 
teaching ; the treatise On Divine Providence ; and the Con- 
fession of Faith presented to the Diet of Augsburg (1660), 
generally known as Ratio Fidei. 

B, From the pulpit and by private interview he 


had so to educate the people of Zurich and, in 
particular, the members of its governing bodies, 
that they would be prepared to take action along’ 
the line of Reformation, no matter Avhat it should 
cost. 

Although ZAvingli’s official position from 1625 
Avas that of head of the Carolinum, the theological 
college of Zurich, he continued his public exposi- 
tions of Scripture, passing to the OT— especially 
the Prophets — Avhen he had run through most of 
the NT. 

C. In order that the Evangelical reforms might 
be firmly rooted in the intelligent sympathy of the 
people, it Avas necessary that the Bible should be 
put into their hands in the vernacular. 

Here his task Avas lightened by the industiy of 
Luther. Luther’s NT, finished in the Wartburg 
in 1522, was being printed in Zurich in 1524. This 
Avas sMedily folloAved by the historical bodes of 
the OT. But ZAvingli could not AA’ait for LuthePs 
translation of the Prophets. So an independent 
translation was begun, and finished in 1629. A 
complete German Bible appeared in Zurich in 
6 volumes by 1529, and a smgle-volume edition in 
1530. Sivitzerland, therefore, had the Bible com- 
plete several years before Germany, Though the 
main burden of translation fell on his friend and 
colleague, Leo Jud, ZAAungli’s share in it is by no 
means negligible. 

D. He bad to defend his Reformation against 
radicals avIio thought that Zurich had not gone 
half far enough. 

This radic^ element, Avliich Avas to develop into 
Anabaptism, made its first public appearance at 
the second disputation. Conrad Grebel Avas their 
leader, and their point of vieAV Avas that a clean 
SAveep ought to be made at once of images and 
ritual and all the disastrous accumulations ol 
fifteen centuries, and that this Avas ZAvingli’s 
esoteric teaching. In particular, they challenged 
ZAvingli to produce any Scriptural AA'arrant for 
tithes or infant baptism. In 1524 these dissidents 
were confirmed in their positions by tAVO Aositors 
from the Anabaptists of Germany, Thomas Miinzer 
and Aindreas Carlstadt, This Avidened the breach, 
ZAvingli saAV the Reformation movement slowly 
disintegrating into tAA'o, and saw some of his 
friends taken captive by Avhat they felt to be the 
purer Biblicism of the neAV movement. He ap- 
pealed to them not to form a separate body. The 
appeal Avas in vain. The separation took place. 
For the healing of the breach ZAA’ingli proposed 
the ineAutable public disputation. The first took 
place in Jan. 1525. The decision AA’as against the 
Anabaptists, And it was followed by a decree 
that all unbaptized children must be baptaed 
Avithin a Aveek, or their parents would be banished 
from Zurich. The council soon proceed^ to 
severer measures. One of the leaders simered 
death by droAvning, and others Avere banished. 

No movement could have given more trouble to 
ZAvingli. As they took their stand on Scripture, 
and as ZAvingli claimed to do the same, the con- 
troversy was the fiercest he Avas ever called upon 
to face. The impression left by his n^erous 
treatises is that, to find grounds for condemnmg 
them and their practices, he Avas driven to ex- 
aggerate the non-essential peculiarities of tne 
movement. It was not these AATitings, but tne 
fate of the Peasants’ Revolt in Germany, that easeu 


lie strain. „ , 

E. At the same time as he was called upon to 
Qcounter radicolB within the movement he hou 
) deal AA'ith champions of the old order. _ The most 
rominent phase of this was the disputation AViiicn, 
fter long negotiation, took place at Baden m 
528. (Ecolamp^iufl of B asel an d John Eok A^ro 
le protagonists. ZArip^Fww^^resent. Bui 
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much of the work fell on him. Messengers were 
constantly coining and going. Tliomaa Platter’s 
autobiography gives a vivid picture of the extent 
of his assistance. The disputation served Eck’s 
purpose, in increasin" Lutheran suspicion of the 
unsoundness of the Zwinglians in regard to the 
Lord’s Supper. We note here also the more 
important of the relevant controversial works : 
the Antibolon (1524) against Jerome Emser, ‘de- 
fender of the canon of the Mass’ ; and the Answer 
to Valentin Compar (1525). 

F. He had to take a large part in the first phase 
of the prolonged controversy between Lutherans 
and Keformed concerning the Lord’s Supper. For 
details see art. Eucharist (Reformation and post- 
Reformation period). 

G. During those years Zwingli was dra-wn more 
and more into the main stream of federal politics. 
The rival confessions within the confederacy and 
their rival leagues created a situation which de- 
manded the constant vigUance of a statesman. 
And it was on Zwingli that Zurich leaned.* 

H. In the midst of all these labours Zwingli 
maintained his Humanist studies. In 1526 there 
was published in Basel Ceporin’s edition of the 
poems of Pindar, with a preface and a conclusion 
by Huldrychus Geminius. 

I. But the main concern of Zwingli during the 
later 20’s was to secure the Reformation in Zurich 
by introducing Reformation teaching and practice 
into every city and canton of the confederacy. 

In Bern the value of the preparatory work of 
Berthold Haller Avas revealed by the thoroughness 
of the Reformed victory in its disputation in Jan. 
1528, in which Zwingli took the leading part. 
This same disputation brought to a head the new 
movement in Basel, Avhere CEcolampadius had 
long been actively at Avork. Vadianus Avas his 
correspondent in St. Gall, Avhich, Avith Glarus, 
Schafthausen, and Ajipenzell, foUoAA’ed Zurich’s 
example in ZAvingli’s lifetime. A certain measure 
of success was attained in the allied Graubund, 
but elseAvhere the results AA’ere meagre. 

5 . The last years. — Certain of the cantons were 
untouched by the Reformation, and Avere as keen 
to retain the ‘ common lands ’ as Zivingli Avas to 
Avin them. A cleavage Avithin the confederacy 
appeared, and deepened into uncompromising 
hostility. The League of the Forest Cantons, 
formed at Beckenried in 1524, Avas soon faced by 
a_ counter-alliance. Both parties made a ' strong 
bid_ for outside help, but, before any efiective 
assistance had been secured by either, the first 
Civil War broke out. It Avas short and, bloodless. 
There Avas no battle. The tAVO armies Avhich came 
face to face at Cappel (1629), instead of fighting, 
negotiated terms of peace. The terms were a 
triumph for Zurich, but it speedily appeared that 
there Avere more than .one possible interpretation 
of them. The cml Avar hacf only been postponed. 
The feverish search for outside alliances continued. 
The Marburg Colloquy, in Zwingli’s mind, Avas no 
unimportant part of this quest. More time was 
spent by ZUrich and by Zivingli in fruitless foreign 
negotiations than in independent preparation. 
Amid all this talk of help from outside it ceased to 
manifest the old self-help. The war began by a 
blockade of the Forest Cantons, which only served 
j more vigorous action. They took 

the field in force. Zurich’s improvised resistance 
failure. For Zurich the battle of Cappel 
(1531) was a veritable Flodden. ZAvingli was 
among the slain. In his forty-eighth year this 
CTeat pacifist and patriot fell on the field of battle, 
the second treaty of Cappel reversed the first. 
Hut under Henry Bullinger and bis associates the 


Avork of reformation continued, though the leader- 
ship of the Siviss Reformation soon passed into the 
hands of Geneva. 

6 . Appreciation. — Very diverse judgments have 
been passed on Zivingli’s doctrme and Avork. 
Apart altogether from those Avho knoAA' him only 
from some inadequate statement of his doctrine of 
the Lord’s Supper and Avho, in consequence, use 
the_ name Zwinglian almost as equivalent to 
rationalist, among those aa’Iio are professed students 
of his teaching there is a sharp division of opinion. 
On the one hand it is said ; ‘ His world of thought, 
as a Avhole, and also in its inner component parts, 
is more mediceval’ [than Luther’s].*- The opposite 
is just as confidently maintained : ‘ Luther took 
up his station on the ground already occupied by 
the Latin church : his desire Avas only to purify ; 
to put an end to the contradictions between tno 
doctrines of the church and the gospel. ZAvingli, 
on the other hand, thought it necessary to restore, 
as far as possible, the primitive and simplest con- 
dition of the Christian church: he aimed at a 
complete revolution.’^ Now, Avithout doubt, in 
the collected Avorks of ZAvingli, Avritten at different 
times, out of the heart of Avidely different contro- 
versies, it Avould be easy to find material for justi- 
fying either of these conclusions, but not much 
progress is made by bandying about the word 
‘ medireval ’ as a terra of reproach. In essentials 
Zwingli and Luther Avere nearer each other than 
they let themselves believe, as Martin Bucer saAV. 
Having regard to its purpose, one must call the 
Marburg Colloquy a failure, but it did reveal hoAV 
much at one the protagonists Avere. There was, 
certainly, a difference of emphasis. ZAvingli had 
not the same all-transforming, Avorld-renewing 
experience to drive him onivards. His theology 
was more Biblical than experimental. EA'en Avhen 
he had caught the thrill of Luther’s protest, it 
came to deepen rather than to change the direction 
of the impulse he had received from Erasmus, the 
desire to explore the sources, to get back to the 
simplicities of primitive Christianity, to the pure, 
untainted Church of the NT. It is significant 
that the Zurich Reformation folloAved hard after 
ZAvingli’s exposition of the Acts of the Apostles, 
interpreted as historically as the knoAAdedge of 
that day Avould permit. It is significant also that 
the full programme of the 67 Articles has this 
preface : 

‘The articles and opinions below, I, Ulrich Zwingli, confess 
to have preached in the worthy city of Zurich as based upon the 
Scriptures which are called Inspired by God, and I offer to 
protect and conquer with the said articles, and where I have 
not now correctly understood said Scriptures I shall allow 
myself to be taught better, but only from said Scriptures.’ s 

Further, largely in consequence of this Bjbli- 
cism, the reformation he directed Avas more radical. 
What ZAvingli specially detested in the _ later 
groAvths which had buried this early Christianity 
Avas anything that could be called ‘ the worship 
of the creature.’ Worship belonged to God alone, 
‘ the God and Father of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ.’ He did not underA’alue art or music 
in themselves — far from it— but, Avhen they were 
so employed as to hinder an intelligent approach 
to the Creator, then to him they Avere anathema. 
The most conspicuous feature of Luthm’s protest 
against medimvalism was its anti- Judaic side — his 
hostility to its conception of Avork-righteousnep ; 
in ZAvingli’s it Avas the anti-pagan— his hostility 
to its idolatrous corruptions. 

'This note Avas dommant at the beginning, and, 
despite all alterations and deepenings, it remained 
dominant to the end. 

1 E. Seeberg, Doffmengeschichie^, Leipzig, 1917, rv. i. 857. 

2L. von Eanke, Eist. of the Reformation in Otrmang 
London, 1905, p. S21. 

* 8. U. Jackson, Selections from Zwingli, Philadelphia, 1901 
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‘ Eight or nine years ago,’ be wrote In 1623, * I read a comfort- 
able flotion written on the Lord Jesus by the learned Erasmus 
of i^tterdam : in which Jesus complains that men do not seek 
all good things from Him, whereas He is the fountain of all 
good. Then I thought if this be the case, why do we seek help 
from the creature? I began to search in Scripture, and the 
works of the fathers : whether I could find there any certain 
information with regard to pra 3 'er to Saints, In short I found 
nothing of it in the Bible at all ; amongst the ancients I found 
it in some, and not in others. However, it did not much move 
if they did teach praj'er to saints. For they alwaj’S stood on 
testimony alone. And when I read the Scriptures which they 
quoted for this purpose, in the original, they had no such mean- 
ing as they \vi3hed thrust upon them ; and the more I considered 
this doctrine of opinion, the less authority I found for it in 
Scripture, but rather more and more against it.’ i 

This and similar autobiographic reminiscences 
can be too strongly stressed. "We must ever 
remember that most of them are influenced by his 
claim to independence of, and priority to, Luther. 
But in them all there appears, undesignedly, this 
anti-pagan interest.^ 

Zwingli’s radicalism is perhaps most apparent 
in his keen eye for, and his strong detestation of, 
what the Scottish Reformers were accustomed to 
call the ‘ dregs of papistry.’ 

Still further, this difference of emphasis is 
apparent in the doctrine of God, not so much in 
its content as in the place it occupies in the 
system. Though Zwingli doubtless owed here some- 
thing both to Seneca and to Pico della Mirandola, 
his doctrine, like Luther’s, is accurately enough 
described as Pauline and Augustinian. No one, 
however, would be likely to seek in his doctrine 
of God Luther’s fundamental conception : it is 
otherwise with Z’svingli. 

‘ While Lutheran ProteatantUm protested against the Judals- 
log righteousnesa by worka, It asked the question. What Is it 
in man that wina aalvation? and gave the answer. Not 
worka but faith, whereas the Reformed Proteatantiam asked, 
Who Is it that saves, the creature or God ?, and answered, God 
alone, aalvation being referred to its ultimate source in the 
(ore-ordaining and determining will of God.’ ^ 

This trend of Reformed Protestantism is not to 
be traced to Calvin alone ; it goes back to Zwingli. 
Though not so evident in his earliest Reformation 
treatises, it began to be increasingly evident in 
the controversies ivith the Anabaptists. One of 
their strongest arguments against baptism as 
practised by the Reformers was that the infant 
was incapable of the faith which alone could give 
it meaning ; to which ZAvingli replied that baptism 
might easily precede faitli, for election does; 
‘antecedit igitur electio fidem’;* indeed, ‘ii qui 
electi sunt, filii dei sunt anteaquam credant.’* 

From all this, leaving out of account their great 
divergence on the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper,® 
it is evident that Zivingli was no mere echo of 
Luther from the mountains of Switzerland, but 
that he evolved a type of reformation, pursuing a 
parallel path, which Avas determined largely before 
ever the news of Luther’s heroic stand at Witten- 
berg gave it the momentum which carried it to 
victory. What Zwingli contributed to it Avas the 
Humanist training and the Humanist outlook. 

1 Werlce, Zurich, 1828 ff., I. 298. 

* W. Hastie, Theology of the Reformed Church, Edinburgh, 
1901, p. 145 (expounding Schwcizer). 

> Werke, Zurich, 182811., lii. 426. 

4 lU. 426. 

® For which see art. EcoiURiST (Reformation and post- 
Bafonnation). 


Nor did he ever forget them. One of the things 
which made Luther doubtful if Zwingli were a 
felloAv-worker or, indeed, a felloAv-Christian was 
his continued regard for the heroes of classical 
antiquity, Avhom, in his very last writing, the 
Fidei Expositio (1531), addressed to Francis i., he 
placed along Avith the OT Avorthies and the saints 
and fathers of the Church in the heaven he hoped 
to reach. 

* Denlgne non InJfc v3r bonns, non erifc mens sancta, non cfk 
Qdelis an!ma, ab ipso mundl exordio usque ad ejus oon* 
Bummationem, quern non bis isthlc cum deo visurus.’i 

Humanist, Biblical scholar, protestant, liberal, 
patriot as he Avas, ZAvingli could never have been 
the main agent in carrying through an epoch- 
making reformation, even Avith the conditions to 
help him : he lacked the passionate earnestness 
and driving force of Luther ; but, Avith the aid of 
Luther’s AA'ork, he did accomplish a reformation to 
Avhich many in our generation feel more strongly 
attracted than to either its great German counter- 
part or even its Genevan completion. 

Literatobb. — ^T he beat guide to all but the moat recent 
Zwingh literature la to be found In G. Finsler, Zwingli- 
Bibliographie, Zurich, 1897. Later studies are fully dealt vrith 
in Zwingliana, do. 1897 ff. 

L Workt. — The earliest collected ed. was that of R. Gualther, 
Zurich, 1646, which was superseded by the excellent ed. of 
if. Schuler and J. Schulthess, 8 vols., do. 1828-42 (Supplement, 
1861), which in turn is now giving way to the ed. in progress in 
the Corpus Reformatorum, vol. 88 II., ed. E. Egli, 0. Finsler, 
and W. Kohler, Berlin, 1905 ff. An English tr. was begun under 
the editorship of S. M. Jackson, vol. i., New York, 1912, to 
whom also wo are indebted for Selectiom from Zwingli, 
Philadelphia, 1901. An admirable summary of the contents ol 
Zwingli’s writings is that of P. Wernle, Per evangeliseht 
Qlaube nach den Bauptschiiften der Reformatoren, vol. 11. 
•Zwingli,' Tubingen, 1919. A popular ed. in modem German 
of Zwingil’s main writings is that of Q. Finsler, W. Kohler, and 
A. Ruegg, Zurich, 1918. Mention should be made, too, of 
0. Famer’s similar ed. of Zwingli’s letters, Zurich, 1918. 

il. 14fe and teaching.— Among the older biogr^hles and the 
more recent treatments the most valuable are : J. C. MSrikofer, 
tflrieh Zwingli nach den urkundliehen Quellen, 2 vols., Leipzig, 
1867-69 ; A. Baur, Zioinglis Theologie, 2 vols., Halle, 1888-89 ; 
R. Stdbelin, HuXarcieh Zwingli; sein'Lehen und Wirken nach 
den Quellen dargestellt, 2 1 ’ols., Basel, 1895-97 ; S. M. Jackson, 
Huldreieh Zwingli, HiSh-lSSl, New York, 1901 ; S. Simpson, 
Life of Ulrich Zwingli, London, 1903 ; T, M. Lindsay A Bitt. 
of the Reformation, vol. ii., Edinburgh, 1907; fi. Egli, 
Sehweizerische Reformationsgeschiehte, ed. Q. Finsler, vol. i., 
Zurich. 1910 ; A. Lang, Zwingli und Calvin, Bielefeld, 1913 ; 
W. Kohler, in Unsere religiSsen Brzieher^, Leipzig, 1917; 

O. Farner, Buldreich Zwingli, Zurich, 1917; P. Burckhardt, 
Buldreich Zwingli, cine Darstellung seiner Persimliehkeil und 
seines Lebenswerkes, do. 1918 ; W. Kohler, Ulrich Zwingli und 
die Reformation in der Schweiz, Tilbingen, 1919, Die Geisteswelt 
Ulrich Zwinglis, Gotha, 1920. 

lii. Discussions on special points. — W. Cunningham, TM 
Reformers and the Theology of the Reformation'^, Edinburgh, 
1866; A. Schweizer, Zwinglis Beieuturm neben Luther, 
Zurich, 1884 ; J. M. Usteri, Zwingli und Erasmus, do. 1888 ; 
E. Nagel, Zwinglis Stellung zur Schrift, Freiburg, 18 to; 
C. von Kiigelgen, Zwinglis Ethik, Leipzig, 1902; W. Hastie. 
The Theology of the Reformed Church in its Fundamerdai 
Principles, Edinburgh, 1904 ; J. Kreutzer, Zwinglis ^hre 
von der Obrigkeit, Stuttgart, 1909; G. von SchulthMS- 
Rechberg, Luther, Zwingli, und Calvin in ihren AnncMen 
iiber das VerhSltnis van Staat und Kirehe, Aarau, 1909 ; J. I. 
Good, The Reformed Reformation, Philadelphia, 1916; E. 
Vischer, in Zum Geddehtnis der Reformation, Basel, 1917; 

P. Wemie, Das Verhdltnis der schweizerisehen zur d^tsehm 
Reformation, do. 1918; T. Pestalozri, Die Gegn^ ^otnglu 
am Grossmiinsterstift in Zdrieh, Zurich, 1918; O. Farner, 
Zwinglis Bedeutung fur die Oegenwart, do. 1919 ; A. Lang, 
Reformation und Gegenwart, Detmold, 1918; and the special 
studies in the memorial volume, Ulrich Zwingli, ‘clS-lvlJ, 
Zum Geddehtnis der ZCricher Reformation, Zurich, 1919. 

Hhgh Watt. 
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